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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It  11  remarkable  that  the  most  celebrated  writer  of 
hia  day,  during  the  brilliant  Augustan  epoch  of 
"PwgiUK  literature,  flouriahed  under  the  reign  of  a 
queen,  and  that  In  the  reign  of  a  queen  his  works, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  again  appear  in  a  cheap 
and  popular  form.  To  the  system  of  publication 
which  prenuled  in  his  own  times  Swift  was  mainly 
indebtal  for  the  wide-spread  reputation  he  acquired, 
by  the  diiiuaion  of  his  writings  through  the  greatest 
variety  of  channels,  till  by  means  of  cheap  and  mul- 
tiplied editions  his  masterly  productions  became  as 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  humble  station  as  of  high, 
and  to  those  of  other  countries  as  of  his  own. 

It  was  the  great  author's  uniform  object —alike 
agreeable  to  his  literary  ambition  and  to  his  high  and 
liberal  spirit — to  giye  his  works  to  the  public  upon 
as  low  terms  as  by  mechanic  art  they  could  be  pre- 
pared ;  and  with  this  Wew  he  declined  to  make  them 
a  source  of  profit*  to  employ  means  to  protect  them 
as  copyright,  and  more  particularly  to  embody  them 
in  large  and  high-priced  editions,  accessible  indeed 
to  the  few,  but  a  book  seale^  and  a  fountain  of 
knowledge  shut  up  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The 
repeated  restrictions  placed  upon  the  cheap  know- 
ledge system,  alter  the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to 
power  in  Swift's  own  times,  were  denounced  by  him 
with  the  spirit  of  a  sage  and  a  patriot,  as  inconsistent 
with  ciril  freedom  and  the  instruction  of  mankind. 
Other  circtuistances  £sToured  the  change ;  fiuhion, 
capital,  taste,  and  art,  aU  combined  to  create  a  mo- 
nopoly of  expensire  and  select  editions,  and  in 
proportion  as  the  immortal  productions  of  the  cele- 
orated  dean  were  withdrawn  from  the  masses  and 
the  great  public  of  the^orld  to  circulate  among  the 
polite,  the  fashionable,  and  the  refined,  his  celebrity 
was  onfairiy  restricted.  He  was  judged  by  partial 
rules ;  and  the  author  of  **  The  Drapier*s  Let- 
ters" and  •'GuUiTer's  Travels,"  who  had  written 
for  mankind,  was  made  the  hero  of  a  clique,  amena- 
ble to  the  opinions  of  a  caste,  subjected  to  every 
wind  of  doctrine  and  party  caprice,  now  extrava- 
gantly exalted  by  one  fiiiction,  and  then  as  unjustly 
reviled  by  another.  The  sense  of  mankind  was  no 
longer  taken  upon  his  merits  as  at  the  period  when 
he  Uved,  when  the  wide  world  of  politics  and  lettera 
was  his  arbitrator,  when  the  twopenny  tracts  and 
the  old  penny  broadsides  diffused  the  knowledge  of 
his  inimitable  writings  into  the  remotest  comers  of 
the  United  Empire. 

If,  in  proportion  as  8wift*s  productions  were  ex- 
tensively spread  abroad,  his  fame  and  popularity 
stood  on  a  wider  and  a  firmer  basis,  it  forms  a 
strong  argument  of  their  superior  merit,  of  their 
ability  and  usefulness,  and  of  the  genuine  wit  and 
entertainment  as  well  as  the  instruction  which  they 
eotttained*  Swift  wrote  with  no  object  but  that  of 
honest  ambition  to  serve  the  cause  which  he  con- 
scientiously approved,  and  without  even  the  common 
motives  to  stand  foremost  in  literary  fame,  of  which 
it  is  evident,  from  the  little  care  he  bestowed  upon 
the  publication  or  re-editions  of  his  works,  he  was 
fitf  less  studious  than  of  the  purpose  for  which  he 
wrote. 

It  was  wi^  a  view  of  replacing  the  eccentric  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's,  his  character  and  his  writings,  In 


the  fair  and  full  li^t  of  the  public  eye  under  which 
they  formerly  appeared  by  the  same  means  of  multi- 
plied cheap  editions,  and  of  appealing  from  the 
merely  select  and  patrician  order,  for  which  he  never 
wrote,  to  the  general  and  unbiassed  judgment  of  the 
millions  and  of  their  posterity,  that  the  following 
edition  of  his  entire  works  was  undertaken,  and  that 
a  new  liie  of  the  author  was  prepared,  wiUi  scrupu- 
lous love  of  truth  and  fidelity,  from  the  mass  of 
voluminous  materials  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
editor. 

Having  thus  briefiy  alluded  to  the  motives  which 
actuated  him  in  venturing  to  undertake  so  very 
onerous  and  responsible  a  task,  it  is  the  editor's  next 
duty  to  describe  the  means  he  adopted  to  facilitate 
his  object,  and  the  new  claims  which  he  has  to  ad- 
vance in  looking  for  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  masses,  as  distinguished  from  the  possessors  of 
the  huge  and  expensive  editions,  now  become,  we 
believe,  very  nearly  and  happily  exhausted ; — another 
proof  of  the  witty  dean's  fame,  were  any  wanting, 
among  the  select  few  who  have  engrossed  them. 

One  of  the  first  objects  to  which  the  present  editor 
directed  his  attention  in  the  outset  was  to  the  glar- 
ing inaccuracies  and  discrepancies  which,  upon 
close  inspection,  were  found  to  deface  the  existing 
texts  of  the  different  editions,  from  the  period  of  the 
first  spurious  one  of  the  "  Miscellanies,"  and  from 
Hawkesworth  and  Sheridan,  to  the  splendid  eight 
guinea  edition  brought  out  by  sir  Walter  Scott.  It 
is  well  known  that  Swift  frequently  revised  the  first 
impressions  of  his  works ;  in  particular  his  **  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,"  and  his  satirical  poems,  much  more 
than  his  political  tracts  and  other  pieces  of  a  more 
temporary  interest;  and  that  this  circumstance  in 
great  part  rendered  the  original  copy  of  little  value 
for  the  purpose  of  being  collated  with  subsequent 
editions,  after  those  of  Hawkesworth  and  Nichols 
made  their  appearance.  Any  one  who  compares  the 
spurious  edition  of  the  '*  Miscellanies  "  of  Pope  and 
Swift  with  that  subsequently  prepared  by  these  great 
writen,  will  perceive  the  extent  of  the  dean's  care  in 
this  respect ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  copy  of  the 
'*  Gulliver's  Travels"  in  the  hands  of  a  London 
bookseller*  a  short  time  sgo,  by  its  numerous  inter- 
lineations and  erasures,  bore  ample  proofs  of  the 
author's  desire  to  correct  and  improve  his  fint  essays 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 

**  To  write  with  fervour  and  correct  with  phlegm," 
was  a  maxim  of  his  friend  Pope,  of  which,  with  due 
leisure.  Swift  knew  how  to  make  an  admirable  use  ; 
and  to  this  habit,  founded  upon  a  wise  love  of  en- 
during reputation  and  profound  respect  for  public 
opinion,  we  are  indebted  for  the  general  correctness 
and  clearness  from  ambiguities  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, which  distinguish  all  the  works  of  Swift 
published  with  his  knowledge  during  his  lifetime. 
To  the  same  circumstance,  favourable  alike  to  Swift's 
reputation  and  the  laboun  of  his  editor,  the  purity 
and  genuineness  of  the  early  texts  taken  from  his 
own  corrected  editions,  consisting  of  the  **  Gulliver's 

■  Thii  curioui  sod  valuable  ipedmen  of  the  dean's  rpverenee 
for  the  Jttdyment  of  poaterity  was  aeen  not  a  sreat  while  ago 
at  the  ihop  of  'we  hslieve— a  Mr.  Booth ;  bat  u  so  longer  to 
benstwiui. 
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Travels,"  <*  PoUtical  Tracts,"  «  MisceUanies,"  and 
'*  Poems,"  by  Hawkesworth  and  Sheridan,  with  the 
additions  of  Nichols,  are  to  be  attributed ;  and  in 
so  far  as  these  have  been  departed  from  in  the  hope 
of  fiulher  emendations  and  improTcments,  in  so 
much  will  the  genuine  text  of  Swift  be  found  to  be 
defaced  and  corrupted.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that, 
although  these  series  of  editions  haye  indubitably 
been  taken  one  from  the  other,  and  not  from  collat- 
ing the  most  recent  with  the  earliest  edition  and 
with  the  original  copies  in  different  institutions, 
there  should  yet  occur  yariations  and  discre- 
pancies so  great  as  to  render  it  matter  of  doubt  and 
difficulty  to  decide  upon  the  original  reading.  Many 
of  Swift's  separately  printed  works  differed  from  the 
same  given  in  the  editions,  asd  all  these  editions 
likewise  yaried  from  each  other ;  without  excepting 
that  genuine  and  most  yaluable  work  of  all,  the 
"  Journal  to  Stella,"  of  which  a  fair  copy,  as  well  as 
of  the  "  General  Correspondence,"  enriches  the  na- 
tional collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

It  is  in  these  posthumous  publications,  which 
neyer,  like  the  printed  copies,  receiyed  the  reyision  of 
the  dean's  own  hand,  that  many  yariations  and  discre- 
pancies are  more  peculiarly  obseryable ;  and  for  an  ob- 
yious  reason.  Neyer  haying  been  written  nor  designed 
for  publication — thrown  off  in  all  the  confidence  of 
friendship — ^yery  often  hastily  composed  in  the  hurry 
of  business  and  on  the  impulse  of  warm  feelingi — it 
is  almost  impossible  they  should  not  abound  with 
errors  such  as  we  still  see,  and  be  open  to  different 
interpretations  and  rarious  readings  in  proportion  to 
the  differences  of  opinion  in  his  editors.  This  por- 
tion of  Swift's  writings,  a  sort  of  public  property 
(for  in  regard  to  his  whole  literary  estate  he  may 
be  said  to  haye  died  intestate),  which  never  received 
either  his  sanction  or  revision  for  publication,  is 
exactly  that  which  is  most  faulty  in  regard  to  the 
text,  and  calls  for  the  greatest  lenity  from,  public 
opinion  upon  every  other  account. 

Accordingly  upon  this  portion  of  the  text  the 
editor  has  bestowed  special  care,  by  engaging  ade- 
quate assistance  to  collate  and  compare  not  only  the 
editions  with  each  other,  but  each  edition  with  the 
original  MSS.,  wheresoever  they  were  to  be  met  with, 
at  considerable  labour  and  expense.  Laborious  as 
it  was,  many  circumstances  favoured  this  undertak- 
ing to  form  as  £ur  as  possible,  from  different  texts 
compared  with  original  copy,  a  new  corrected  text, 
adhering  as  closely  as  was  practicable  to  the  reading 
of  the  first  prints  and  the  original  documents.  By 
thus  recurring  to  first  authorities  the  editor  conceives 
he  has  been  guided  by  a  safe  rule — by  a  principle 
that  must  insure  the  preservation  of  correctness,  and 
genuineness,  and  purity,  if  not  superior  elegance 
and  study  of  expression  and  language,  in  accordance 
with  changes  in  orthography  and  the  use  of  particles 
since  the  days  of  Swift. 

It  being  the  editor's  especial  object  to  give  Swift's 
text  as  he  wrote  and  as  he  corrected  it,  where  found, 
he  formed  the  basis  of  the  following  one  upon  these 
original  documents ;  and  having  ascertained  that 
Sheridan,  with  Nichob,  approached  the  nearest  to 
the  genuine  copy,  he  adopted  it  after  It  had  been 
compared  also  with  the  first  printed  works,  with 
Hawkesworth,  and  the  edition  of  sir  Walter  Scott. 

Without  the  slightest  wish  to  utter  a  word  in  dis- 
paragement  of  the  great  and  yaluable  labours  not 
less  than  the  immortal  productions  of  the  last  cele- 
brated writer,  the  editor  is  bound  to  state,  in  justice 
to  the  preyious  efforts  of  Swift's  annotators,  that  in 
no  other  edition  is  to  be  found  so  many  errors,  so  many 
glaring  inaccuracies,  so  large  a  portion  of  little  in- 
terpolations and  numerous  strange  omissions,  calcu- 


lated greatly  to  deform  and  deface  a  text  which 
called  for  particular  care  and  attention  to  keep  it  free 
from  the  gradual  corruptions  which  invariably  creep  in 
with  the  lapse  of  time.  The  editor  is  at  the  same  time 
fully  aware  that  faults  so  completely  condemnatory 
of  a  modem  edition  of  the  works  of  Swift,  at  a  period 
when  every  opportunity  for  attaining  to  correctness 
at  least  is  afforded,  formed  no  part  of  the  literary 
character  and  labours,  and  are  not  attributable  to 
the  immortal  author  of  "Waverley,"  either  aa  an 
editor  or  a  biographer.  They  lay  in  the  system  pur- 
sued by  the  proprietors  of  great  editions  in  bringing 
out  so  vast  and  expensive  a  publication,  as  a  regiment 
is  brought  out  on  a  field-day,  en  maste,  to  make  a 
grand  show  of  war,  and  whose  evolutions  may  be 
performed  with  far  greater  facility,  though  with  less 
execution,  than  in  a  battle.  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
would  indeed  have  been  a  noble  edition,  had  it 
equalled  in  point  of  a  correct  and  genuine  text  its 
show  and  magnificence,  its  pleasing  and  able  biogra- 
phy, and  interesting  notices. 

Secondly,  with  reference  to  the  editor's  arrange- 
ment of  subjects,  the  same  plan  has  been  pursued  as 
in  the  preceding  editions  of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett, the  order  of  precedence  being  regulated  not  by 
the  dates  of  their  production,  but  by  their  relative 
importance  and  the  celebrity  they  have  acquired. 
This  plan  would  be  open  to  serious  objections  were 
they  not  obviated  by  the  chronological  order  pre- 
seryed  in  the  **  Life"  and  the  analysis  of  the  author's 
works,  where  the  dates  will  be  found  in  the  order 
and  sequence  of  their  publication;  whereas,  by 
adopting  the  chronologfical  series,  both  the  least  in- 
teresting and  most  unconnected  and  trivial  parts  of 
the  writer's  works  would  be  obtruded  upon  the 
reader's  attention.  Swift's  fame  chiefiy  rests  upon 
his  ingenious  and  masterly  political  allegories  in  the 
form  of  prose  fictions,  which  must  endure  as  long  as 
the  language ;  and  accordingly  the  **  Gulliver's  Tra- 
vels," the  '*  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  Swift's  other  prose 
works,  will  in  this  edition  take  the  lead.  The 
**  Journal  to  Stella,"  the  other  Correspondence,  the 
*<PoUtical  Tracts,"  and  the  « Satirical  and  Occa- 
sional Poems,"  will  be  found  arranged  in  pursuance 
of  the  same  principle  of  relative  excellence,  aa  &r  as 
the  public  voice — seldom  erroneous — ^has  aflbrded  a 
criterion  of  their  merit.  The  arrangement  adopted  bv 
sirWalter  Scott  was  a  great  hnprovement  upon  preced- 
ing editions,  but  was  still  arbitrary  and  open  to  innu- 
merable objections,  from  want  of  pursuing  the  simple 
plan  now  adhered  to,  in  deference  no  less  to  the 
author's  surpassing  genius  than  to  the  reputation 
awarded  him  by  the  public  voice*  The  best  points 
in  the  arrangement  of  all  former  editions  the  editor 
has  here  introduced  with  fresh  improvements. 

It  will  be  observed,  with  reference  to  the  large 
body  of  annotations  which  had  accrued  from  time  to 
time  in  successive  editions  of  the  author's  works, 
till  they  swelled  to  a  height  almost  equal  to  the  bulk 
of  the  text,  only  such  portions  have  in  this  edition 
been  retained  aa  were  found  necessary  to  the  clear 
understanding  of  the  text. 

The  editor  has  next  to  return  his  thanks  to  several 
eminent  individuals  for  their  communications,  and 
the  new  and  valuable  documents  with  which  they 
have  supplied  him.  It  is  more  particularly  his  duty 
to  recoid  his  obligations  and  those  of  the  public  to 
sir  William  Betham,  knight  and  Ulster  king  of 
arms  ;  to  J.  C.  Croker,  esq.,  of  the  admiralty ;  and 
to  the  Rev.  C.  Otway,  of  St  Patrick's  cathedral, 
Dublin; — as  well  known  by  their  writings  as  by 
their  learning  and  research,  their  extensive  collec- 
tions and  knowledge  of  the  dean's  published  or  un- 
published works*    The  new  documents  for  which 
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he  has  been  IndebtBd  to  these  gentlemen  ttUI  be 
found  in  the  Apfbkdiz,  under  their  respective 
heedi.  Nor  is  he  less  bound  to  express  his  grateful 
■eme  of  the  ralueble  assistance  and  kind  attentions 
of  distinguished  members  of  the  families  of  Brahason 
ind  Hamilton  in  Ireland ;  of  sir  Frederick  Madden 
and  of  A.  Panizsi,  esq.,  the  learned  conservators  of 
the  treasures  contained  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
will  be  seen  that  to  the  excellent  system  pursued  by 
them  in  regard  to  order  and  precision  in  the  arrange- 
ment, the  public  is  indebted  for  the  editor's  dis- 
eoTery  of  several  new  pieces  never  before  published 
m  tnj  edition  of  the  celebrated  dean's  works. 

While,  owing  to  these  and  other  favourable  ctr- 
cuoivtances,  the  editor  has  been  enabled  to  enrich 
the  present  collection  with  new  and  well-authenti- 
cated additions,  he  devoted  his  earnest  attention  to 
detect  the  want  of  genuine  character  in  some  pro- 
doctiotts  attriboted  to  Swift  in  previous  editions. 
Maaj  poetical  and  other  pieces  contained  in  sir 
Walter  Scott's  edition,  and  of  which  that  distin- 
gusbed  writer  and  critic  himself  expressed  strong 
doubts,  the  editor,  after  mature  investigation,  de- 
etded  to  omit,  as  well  on  the  ground  of  their  very 
inferior  character  as  the  intrinsic  and  collateral  evi- 
deoee  of  their  being  written  by  other  hands. 


There  is  one  remaining  point  upon  which  the  editor 
has  ventured  to  exercise  his  discretion.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  in  the 
habit  of  commenting  upon  the  books  which  he  read, 
especially  on  history,  and  those  works  in  which  he 
felt  more  peculiar  interest.  This  he  sometimes  did 
in  sallies  of  impatience  and  passion  of  the  moment, 
not  worthy  his  great  mind,  nor  possessing  either  re- 
flection or  wit.  Never  intended  for  the  public  eye, 
mere  ebullitions  of  disappointment  and  political 
rage,  showing  his  prejudice  in  low  and  scurrilous 
terms  against  a  noble  people  ; — ^the  editor  trusts  that 
he  will  be  thought  Justified  in  having  excluded  from 
a  popular  edition  of  Swift's  Works  those  violent 
expressions  written  on  the  margins  of  Addison's 
**  Freeholder"  and  Clarendon's  *'  History  of  the 
Rebellion." 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  is  rejoiced  to  have  it  in 
his  power  to  state  that  the  views  which  he  has  taken 
of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  character  as  an  honest 
and  conscientious  man,  have  been  strongly  corrobo- 
rated by  the  additional  evidence  it  has  been  his  good 
fortune  to  obtain  from  the  archives  of  St.  Patrick's, 
by  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  Otway ;  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  autograph  letter,  and  the  curious  and 
interesting  matter  in  the  Appendix. 


OriginaUyprinttdm  TtnVohimes,  and  sold  at  £4.  10s.,  hui  now  m  one  very  handeome  Medium  9vo, 

Volumet  ihtAle  eohimn»f 
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Tho  Proas  Homer  of  Haman  Nature.*'— Loan  Btson. 


"  Thera  now  are  no  *Sqiiire  Weatemi  aa  of  old, 
Aad  our  Sophisa  are  not  ao  emphatic. 
But  tux  u  them  or  fkirer  to  behold.— Doir  Juan,  c.  xiii.  a.  110. 


OPINIONS   OP   TUB  PRESS   AND  TABIOU8   WBITBRS. 


THE  TIMES,  September  2nd. 

Here,  in  a  single  handsome  Tolome,  and  a  clear 
distinct  type,  we  hare  all  the  works  of  one  of  the 
greitest  humorists  in  our  language. 

♦  •  ♦  • 

We  are  Tery  glad  to  see  this  great  writer's  works 
pat  forward  in  a  popular  form,  and  at  a  price  ex- 
ceedingly low.  A  man  may  be  rery  much  injured 
by  perusing  maudlin  sentimental  tales,  but  cannot 
be  hart,  though  he  may  be  shocked  etery  now  and 
then,  by  raiding  works  of  sound  sterling  humour, 
like  the  greater  part  of  these,  full  of  benevolence, 
pnctical  wisdom,  and  generous  sympathy  with  man* 
kind. 

The  work  is  prefaced  by  an  able  biography  of 

Fielding  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  which  he  does  Justice  to 

the  gnat  satirist's  memory,  and  rescues  it  from  the 

ittacks  which  rirals,  poetssters,  and  fine  gentlemen 

Have  made  upon  it. 

•  •  ♦  ♦ 

Those  who  hare  a  mind  to  forgive  a  little  coarse- 


ness, for  the  sake  of  one  of  the  honestest,  manliest, 
kindest  companions  in  the  world,  cannot,  as  we 
fancy,  find  a  better  than  Fielding,  or  get  so  much 
true  wit  and  shrewdness  from  any  other  writer  of 
our  language. 

SPECTATOR. 

We  have  in  this  volume  the  entire  works  of  Field- 
ing,  and  many  Miscellaneous  Pieces  not  included  in 
former  editions.  The  complete  works  may  now  be 
had  at  a  less  cost  than  a  common  edition  of  one  of 
the  novels  a  few  years  since.  All  readers  should 
purchase  this  excellent  edition  of  one  of  the  greatest 
humorists  in  our  language. 


ATLAS. 

The  Works  of  Fielding,  in  one  hatidsome  volume, 
a  fine  portrait  and  autograph  of  the  celebrated 
author,  with  a  very  dear  and  distinct  type,  is  a 
treasure  indeed.    The  Life  by  Roscoe  is  executed 


OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  AND  VABIOUS  WRITERS. 


with  hU  usual  diligence,  skill,  and  good  Uste.  No 
library  can  be  considered  complete  without  this 
amusing  author.  Every  reader  should  possess  this 
Tsluable  edition  of  one  of  the  rery  best  noTclists  of 
his  time. 


LIVERPOOL  MERCURY. 

That  indefatigable  and  intelligent  pioneer  of  lite* 
r&ture,  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe,  has  rendered  a  very 
important  serrice  to  the  public  by  his  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Fielding,  in  one  beautiful 
Tolume,  and  at  a  charge  altogether  unprecedented, 
illustrated  by  a  striking  portrait  of  the  author,  and 
a  iac-simile  of  his  autograph.  The  work  comprises 
1116  closely  printed  pages  of  the  largest  Svo.  sixe. 

MANCHESTER  COURIER. 
The  whole  of  his  works  make  a  portly  Tolume ; 
Fielding's  abundant  dramatic  and  political  efforts 
being  comprised  in  it*  The  gems,  of  course,  are  the 
noTeis;  they  are,  indeed,  **the  leaven  which  lea* 
reneth*'  this  mass. 

LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

We  recommend  the  works  of  Fielding,  thus 
brought  together,  to  readers  of  every  class.  If  they 
read  with  discretion,  they  may  profit  greatly  thereby : 
if  they  read  with  discrimination,  they  may  gather 
much  insight  into  humanity  therefrom :  and  if  they 
read  anyhow,  they  must  be  exceedingly  entertained 
with  the  delectable  pages — novels,  essays,  dramas, 
and  many-featured  miscellanies-^which  are  here  pre- 
sented to  them. 


COURIER. 

An  acceptable  service  to  the  reading  public  has 
been  rendered  by  the  republication,  in  the  collected 
and  economical  form  of  one  handsome  volume,  of 
the  works  of  Fielding.  Attempts  have  latterly  been 
made  to  depreciate  the  merit  by  impeaching  the 
moral  tendencies  of  Fielding's  works,  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  the  level  of  those  of  Bulwer  and 
Ainsworth,  or  rather  to  exalt  these  in  the  scale  by 
pleading  for  their  publications  moral  equality,  if  not 
equality  of  talent,  with  those  of  Fielding.  The  com- 
parison will  not  hold  for  a  moment. 


SUNDAY  TIMES. 
On  the  works  of  Fielding  it  is  unnecessary  to  offer 


any  remarks,  their  merits  being  so  universally  ae« 
knowledged,  and  their  populvity  so  firmly  esta- 
blished. The  present  edition  is  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarities,  being  complete  in  one  volume, 
containing  1U6  pages,  well  printed  upon  excellent 
paper,  and  sold  at  the  extremely  moderate  price 
of  16s. 


The  successors  of  Charles  Y,  may  disdain  their 
brethren  of  England,  but  the  romance  of  Tom  Jones, 
that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,  will  outlive 
the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  imperial  eagle 
of  Austria.  Gibbon. 

The  cultivated  genius  of  Fielding  entitles  him  to 
a  high  rank  among  the  classics.  His  works  exhibit 
a  series  of  pictures  drawn  with  all  the  descriptive 
fidelity  of  a  Hogarth.  They  are  highly  entertaining* 
and  will  always  be  read  with  pleasure. 

D.  y.  Kmos'b  JSsjoyi- 

Cervantes,  Le  Sage,  Fielding,  Smollet,  began  one 
and  all  of  them  with  the  drama,  and  after  failing  in 
that  betook  themselves  to  the  efforts  by  which  they 
have  earned  their  immortality. 

QuABTSBLY  Review. 

Of  all  the  works  of  imsgination  to  whioh  English 
genius  has  given  origin,  the  writings  of  Henry 
Fielding  are,  perhaps,  most  decidedly  and  exclu- 
sively her  own.        Scott.— Bto^n^yAica/  Notkea. 

Johnson  read  Fielding's  Amelia  through  without 
ttopping.  BosWBLL's  Life  op  Johnson. 

Johnson  appears  to  have  been  particularly  pleased 
with  the  character  of  the  heroine  of  this  novel,  and 
said  Fielding's  Amelia  was  the  most  pleasing  hero- 
ine of  all  the  romances.  Malomb. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
the  world  might  have  expected  continued  delight 
from  his  matured  powers,  the  celebrated  Henry 
Fielding,  father  of  the  English  novel;  and  in  his 
powers  of  strong  national  humour,  and  forcible,  yet 
natural  exhibition  of  character,  unapproached  as  yet, 
even  by  his  most  successful  followers. 

Sia  W.  Scott.— £uy.  Uemoir$. 


PRICE  SIXTEEN  SHILLINGS,  in  One  handsome  Medium  Octavo  Volume, 

UNIFORM  WITH  THIS  WORK, 

LIFE  BY  ROSCOE,  PORTRAIT  AND  AUTOGRAPH; 
Originally  printed  in  Six  Volumes,  and  Sold  at  3/.  3«. ; 
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MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS 


OF 


TOBIAS     SMOLLETT. 


Smollett  and  Fielding  were  so  eminently  successful  as  Novelists,  that  no  other  English  audior  dt  that  class  has 
a  right  to  be  mentiooed  in  the  same  breath.  We  readily  grant  to  Smollett  an  equal  rank  with  his  grsat  rival 
Fidding— while  we  place  both  far  above  anv  of  their  successors  in  the  same  line  of  fictitious  composition  :  peihaps 
no  boou  ever  written  excitsd  such  peals  of  mcxtinguishable  laughter  as  those  of  Smollett 

Sia  Waltbh  Scott's  Btograpkkal  NoHeet, 
We  should  be  glad  that  we  had  more  of  Smollett's  Novels  just  as  they  are. 

Campbell's  SpeeimtM  oftKt  BriiUh  Potii. 


LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  JONATHAN    SWIFT. 


D.D.  AND  DEAN  OF  SAINT  PATRICK'S,  DUBLIN. 


««WMMWM«MMM(«IMAM»MAMiM««M%MA«IMA««<MMA%«MMV« 


In  the  life   and   character    of  this   extraordinary 
man  and  incomparable  English  classic,  some  points 
occur  of  so  delicate  and  doubtful  a  nature,  that  a  di- 
Tcrsity  of  opinion  must  be  expected  alw^s  to  exist 
respecting  them  ;  and  some  of  such  painnil  and  un- 
happy interest,  that  they  never  can  be  dwelt  upon 
without  reluctance  and  regret.     But  of  his  singular 
genius,  his  transcendant  talents,  and  his  varied  at- 
tainments, no  question  can  be  entertained ;  and  by 
the  apparently  incongruous  combination,  which  per- 
Tides  his  writings  and  his  conduct,  of  sound  good 
tense  with  piercing  wit  and  whimsical  eccentricity, 
he  Dss  transmitted  to  succeeding  times  more  ample 
stores,  both  of  instruction  and  amusement,  than  any 
other  literary  man  of  his  age.     The  influence  he  ex- 
ercised over  his  own  times,  by  the  unrivalled  bril- 
litncy  of  his  powers,  his  masterly  comprehension  of 
the  great  interests  then  at  stake,  in  the  fierce  struggle 
of  irreconcilable  parties,  to  both  of  which  his  prin- 
ciples were  in  part  opposed,  and  the  dexterity  with 
which,  in  his  caustic  satires,  he  held  up  to  public 
▼lew  their  respective  errors,  have  scarcely  been  esti- 
mated at  their  real  value.    His  was  a  mind  that  be- 
longed less  to  a  party  than  to  mankind ;  endowed 
with  a  firmness  and  a  pride  that  prompted  him  in 
every  situation  to  maintain  an  independent  attitude. 
Supported  by  these  feelings,  he  attained  the  highest 
eminence  to  which  an  individual  in  the  ranks  of 
private  life  can  aspire,  as  the  counsellor  of  the  first 
ministeis  of  state,  and  the  strenuous  supporter  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  his  fellow-men — and  without 
(hem  it  is  impossible  that  he  could  have  acquired 
thit  political  ascendancy  which  he  undoubtedly  en- 
joyed, or  won  that  popular  renown  which  rewarded 
hii  zealous  and  Vnwearied  exertions  for  the  peace, 
^mdom,  and  religion  of  his  country. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  this  great  man's 
mind   are    strikingly   manifested     throughout   his 
works  in  the  astonishing  efforts  which  he  made  to 
•how  mankind  the  causes  of  their  corruption  and 
^^^ndation,  and  to  teach  the  people  in  what  con- 
fixed iheir  weakness  and  their  strength;   in    the 
riefand  indignation  with  which  he  beheld  their 
■oSeiings ;  and  in  the  benevolence  with  which  he 
•ought  to  inspire  them  with  a  firm  confidence  in 
<^  means  of  ultimate  emancipation.     It  is  not 
•orprising  that  a  man  of  Swift's  lofty  wisdom,  exact 
^wledge  of  human  nature,  and  keen  political  sa- 
Pcity«  should  hare  despised  the  extremes  of  part^, 
^  }et  at  the  same  time,  by  hia  surpassing  wit  and 
ttienu,  should  have  extorted  the  admiration  and 
bocDige  of  men  of  all  ranks  and  all  opinions.     The 
■^  celebrated  men  of  their  age,  poets  and  politi- 
mns— BoUngbroke  and  Oxford,  Pope,  Addison,  and 
ifMuioC^-&eely  acknowledged  the  superiority  of 
^  master  intellect  which  possessed  so  merited  a< 
P^er,  so  strange  and  fiscinating  an  influence,  in 
^inctmg  at  once  the  destinies  of  a  ministry  and  a 
P^ple,  the  fortunes  of  his  private  friends,  or  a  revo- 
Iwioa  in  the  public  mind.     It  is  perhaps  the  proud- 
*^  triumph  of  his  genius  that  the  best  and  greatest 
^^  hsve  borne  the  strongest  testimony  to  his  merits 
^  to  the  extent  of  his  political  and  literary  fame. 
^  bngua^  in  which  he  is  addressed  by  the  most 
^u  I. 
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distinguished  persons  in  every  class,  the  learned  and 
the  witty,  the  great  and  the  noble,  the  fashionable 
and  the  gay,  carries  sufficient  evidence  of  the  many 
estimable  and  engaging  qualities  by  which  such  ge- 
neral affection  and  respect  must  have  been  attracted 
and  secured. 

But  the  happier  period  of  his  life,  the  splendid 
reign  of  a  brilliant  intellect,  during  which  he  reaped 
the  abundant  harvest  of  his  celebrity  and  worth, 
basking  in  the  smiles  of  that  favour  which  he  so  much 
coveted,  and  making  it  his  delight  to  honour  and 
promote  his  friends,  of  whatever  party  they  might 
be,  was  destined  to  have  but  too  brief  an  existence. 
His  day  of  life  grew  dark  almost  before  its  noon. 
The  morning  had  risen  amidst  lowering  clouds, 
through  whidi  the  beams  of  his  genius  broke  slowly, 
till  they  reached  their  meridian  power;  and  his 
evening  went  down  with  an  eclipse  so  dark  as 
strongly  to  impress  on  the  mind  the  frail  tenure  of 
those  great  endowments  which  not  even  the  lofUest 
genius  or  the  purest  moral  worth  can  permanently 
ensure  to  their  possessor. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
and  highly  respectable  family  of  the  same  name  in 
Yorkshire  ;  of  which  the  elder  branch,  in  the  person 
of  Bamham  Swift,  acquired  titles  of  nobility,  dating 
the  20th  March,  1627,  as  the  viscounts  Carlingford, 
&c. ;  but  Bamham  dying  without  issue,  they  again  be- 
came extinct  in  the  same  generation.  The  younger 
branch  was  represented  by  the  rev.  Thos.  Swifl,  vicar 
of  Goodrich  and  proprietor  of  a  small  estate  in  Here- 
fordshire, eminently  distinguished  in  his  day  for 
his  chivalric  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  in  which  he  is  stated  to  have  suffered 
more  than  any  person  of  his  condition  in  England. 
For  this  devotion,  almost  to  martyrdom  (and  com- 
plete martyrdom  of  estate),  his  memory  was  greatly 
revered  by  his  celebrated  grandson,  who  contem- 
plated writing  a  regular  memoir  of  this  doughty 
loyalist,  assisted  by  his  friend  doctor  John  Lyon  ;* 
and  from  this  circumstance  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  stem  unflinching  spirit  of  the  clergyman  had  its 
effect  in  exciting  the  lofty  magnanimity  and  courage 
so  conspicuous  in  his  descendant,  and  perhaps  in 
determining  his  choice  of  a  profession.  There  are 
the  same  traits  of  daring  in  both — ^the  fidelity  and 
resolution  which  constitute  the  martyr ;  for  we  are 
told  that  this  loyal  parson  was  plundered  by  the 
roundheads  no  less  than  six-and-thirty  times,  yet 
contrived  to  secrete  300  broad  pieces  of  gold,  with 
which  he  made  his  escape  to  Ragland  castle  and 
presented  them  to  the  governor ;  an  action,  says  his 
great  descendant,  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the 
more  extraordinary  as  it  was  performed  by  a  private 
clergyman,  with  a  very  numerous  family,  of  small 
estate,  who  had  been  often  plundered  and  was  de- 
prived of  his  livings  in  the  church.^  Also,  in  his 
Journal   to  Stella  (Letter  42),  Swift  expresses  the 

*  Aa  appeared  from  a  memorandum,  labelled  by  Swift,  with 
hit  own  band,  "  Memoir*  of  my  Krandfather,  Thomas  Swift, 
by  Mr.  Lyon,  i April.  17S8."  The  portion  compiled  con«isied 
of  an  acoouni  of  the  Miflerinip  of  the  family  in  the  royal  cau^, 
&c 

«  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Family  of  8«ia/*  MS..  T.  C.  D.,  written 
by  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  S.  P.  D. 
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ttrong  Interest  he  felt  in  all  that  related  to  his  stout- 
hearted predecessor's  family.  "O,  pray,  now  I 
think  of  it,  be  so  kind  to  step  to  my  aunt  and  take 
notice  of  my  great-grandfather's  picture ;  you  know 
he  has  a  ring  on  his  finger  with  a  seal  of  an  anchor 
and  a  dolphin  about  It ;  but  I  think  there  is  besides 
at  the  bottom  of  the  picture  the  same  coat  of  arms 
quartered  with  another  which  I  suppose  was  my  great- 
grandmother's.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  a  stronger  argu- 
ment than  the  seal.  And  pray  see  whether  you 
think  that  coat  of  arms  was  drawn  at  the  same  time 
with  the  picture,  or  whether  it  be  of  a  later  hand ; 
and  ask  my  aunt  what  she  knows  about  it.  But 
perhaps  there  is  no  such  coat  of  arms  on  the  picture, 
and  I  only  dreamt  it  My  reason  is  because  I  would 
ask  some  herald  here  whether  I  should  choose  that 
coat  or  one  in  6uilUm's  large  folio  of  heraldry,  where 
my  uncle  Godxrin  is  named  with  another  coat  of 
arms  of  three  stags.  This  is  sad  stuff  to  write,  so 
good  night,  MD.**  What  is  more.  Swift  raised  a 
monument  to  his  bold  ancestor's  memory,  and  also 
presented  a  cup  to  the  church  of  Goodrich  or  Gothe- 
ridge.  He  had  a  drawing  made  of  the  monument, 
which  he  forwarded  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  his 
friend  Mrs.  Howard,  who,  haying  shown  it  to 
Pope,  returned  it  with  the  following  humorous 
lines  written  by  that  accomplished  wit.  The  paper 
is  endorsed  in  Swift's  hand,  "  Model  of  a  monument 
for  my  grandfather,  with  Mr.  Pope's  roguery : " — 


"  JoVATBAX  Swift 

Had  the  fpft. 

By  rathenge,  motherige. 

And  by  brotherigo. 

To  oome  from  Gutherige, 

But  DOW  i»  tpoird  clean* 

And  an  Iriah  dean. 


In  this  ehntch  be  has  put 
A  stone  of  two  foot ; 
With  a  enp  and  a  can,  tir, 
In  rai|iect  to  hia  gnadrirt. 
So*  Ireland,  ehause  thy  tone, 
And  cry,  O  hone  f  0  hone  1 
Fur  England  hath  its  own.** 


This  bold  church  militant  married  Elisabeth  Dry- 
den,  sister  to  the  father  of  John  Dryden  the  poet. 
By  this  lady  he  had  no  fewer  than  ten  sons  and  four 
daughters ;  and,  dying  in  1668,  waa  succeeded  by 
bis  eldest  son  Godwin,  then  a  barrister  of  Gray's- 
inn,  who,  by  his  matrimonial  connexion  with  the 
noble  family  of  Ormond,  waa  subsequently  raised  to 
the  attorney-generalship  of  the  palatinate  of  Tip- 
perary.  This  successful  beginning  induced  other 
members  of  the  family  to  follow  him  to  Ireland,  and 
among  these  four  brothers  waa  Jonathan  Swift,  the 
father  of  the  celebrated  dean.  He  also  had  been 
brought  up  to  the  law,  and  doubtless  would  have  ac- 
quire a  handsome  independence;  but,  with  the 
fatality  which  seemed  to  be  prepared  for  his  great 
but  unfortunate  son,  eyen  before  his  birth,  he  was 
cut  off  within  two  years  after  his  marriage,  in  April 
1667.  His  widow  (of  a  Leicestershire  fiunily  named 
Erick)  was  thus  left  with  an  only  daughter,  and 
pregnant  of  another  child,  with  a  slender  proTision 
not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  a-year,  purchased 
during  her  husband's  lifetime  in  J&igUnd.  It  was 
neceaeary  that  the  elder  brother  Godwin  should  do 
something  to  increase  this  stipend ;  but  owing  to  an 
unhappy  disposition  for  speculation  (another  name, 
•scolding  to  Swift,  for  indolence  and  aTarice)  he 
did  as  little  aa  he  could,  and  she  gaye  birth  to  this 
posthumous  child,  under  no  pleasing  or  promising 
circomstances,  about  seven  months  after  her  hu»- 
band's  death :  and  thus  inauspiciousW  was  ushered 
into  the  world  the  celebrated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's, 
on  the  30th  of  November,  1667,  at  the  house  No.  7, 
Hoey's-court,  Dublin. 

One  of  the  first  events  of  this  great  man's  history 
aeemed  to  partake  of  the  strangeness  and  vicissitudes 
which  marked  his  subsequent  fortunes,  for  when 
only  a  year  old  he  waa  spirited  away — not  by  fairies, 
but  by  his  English  nurse,  a  native  of  Whitehaven, 


who,  out  of  strong  affection,  without  the  knowledge 
even  of  his  mother,  conveyed  the  young  Jonathan  to 
England,  whither  she  was  summoned  by  a  dying 
relative.*  So  attached  was  she  to  her  charge,  that 
she  taught  him  to  spell  eren  at  three  years  old,  and 
at  five  he  waa  able  to  read  any  chapter  in  the  bible. 
It  was  not  till  his  sixth  year  that  the  little  Jonathan 
was  reconducted  to  Ireland,  his  mother  having  pre- 
ferred that  he  should  remain  in  England  to  the 
risk  of  another  voyage.  Almost  immediately  on 
his  return  he  was  sent  by  his  uncle  Godwin  to  the 
school  of  Kilkenny,  where  he  remained  eight  years, 
and  was  admitted  on  the  24th  of  April,  1682,  a  pen- 
sioner in  the  university  of  Dublin,  with  the  advan- 
tage however  of  being  placed  under  the  judicious 
tuition  of  Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Dromore. 

The  first  proof,  perhaps,  given  by  the  celebrated 
dean  of  bis  sterling  wit  and  strong  sense  was  the 
decided  repugnance  he  evinced  for  the  scholaatic 
learning  then  so  much  in  fashion,  and  still  abound- 
ing with  so  many  absurdities  retained  from  the  old 
collegiate  system  of  education.  The  under-graduate 
course  especiaUy  was  then  confined  almost  wholly 
to  the  works  of  the  Stagirite,  or  those  of  his  com- 
mentators, including  the  sophistic  Jargon  of  Burger* 
discius,  Smiglecius,  and  their  followers.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  such  studies  were  little  congenial 
with  that  love  of  undisguised  truth,  and  that  clear 
bold  assertion  of  it  in  its  naked  strength  and  majesty, 
which  formed  so  striking  a  feature  in  Swift's  cha- 
racter. His  refusal  to  sully  his  mind  and  pervert  his 
intellect  by  entering  such  absurd  and  thorny  laby- 
rinths showed  that  he  possessed  an  understanding 
as  well  as  genius  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  and  which  distinguished  him  in  all  the  memo- 
rable events  and  trying  junctures  of  his  future  life. 
But  how  easily  he  could  have  mastered  Kecher- 
mannus,  and  shone,  no  mean  star,  in  the  old  logical 
treatises,  appeared  by  his  repetition  of  the  logical 
queries  propounded  to  him  (says  Sheridan)  many 
years  afterwards ;  and  yet,  to  crown  the  solemn  jest 
of  the  collegiate  doctors,  the  most  truly  profound 
logician  and  close  arguer  of  his  times  was  stopped 
on  fiiBt  presenting  himself^  as  he  humorously  ex- 
presses it,  "  for  dulness  and  insufficiency,"  and  of 
course  failed  to  take  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
To  have  been  condemned  for  contumacy  would  have 
come  perhaps  nearer  to  the  mark  ;  for,  according  to 
his  own  account,  he  waa  so  disgusted  at  the  stupidity 
of  the  scholastic  treatises  that  he  never  had  patience 
to  go  throtigh  three  pages  of  any  of  them.  At  the 
first  public  examination  he  refused  to  reply  to  the 
senseless  jargon  propounded  to  him  ;  and  when 
urged  by  his  tutor  to  make  himself  master  of  this 
special  branch  of  metaphysic  science,  he  is  stated  to 
have  inquired  what  it  was  he  was  to  learn  from  those 
books  t  **  The  art  of  reasoning,  to  be  sure, "  was  the 
answer ;  on  which  Swift  observed  that  he  found  no 
want  of  any  such  art  j  that  he  could  reason  without 
it ;  and  that,  aa  far  as  he  could  observe,  it  had  the 
effect  of  teaching  men  to  wrangle  rather  than  to 
reason  ;  and,  instead  of  clearing  up  obseuritiefi, 
seemed  to  perplex  matters  that  were  in  themselves 
sufficiently  clear.  It  was  his  wish  to  employ 
the  reason  which  God  had  given  him,  which  he 
would  leave  to  time  and  experience  to  strengthen 
and  direct,  nor  run  the  risk  of  having  it  vrarped  or 
falsely  biassed  by  any  system  of  rules  so  arbitrarily 
and  absurdly  laid  down.  He  considered  his  objec. 
tions  founded  on  truth  and  principle,  resolutely 
adhered  to  them,  and  devoted  his  time  to  history 

■  Swifk  has  oddly  obserred  that  he  tras  brought  over  to 
Caglaiid  by  his  Dane  in  a  bnnd-bos,  ttc.  lie.  te. 
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and  poetiy;  yet  to  pati  muster  he  so  far  mu- 
tered  the  terms,  that  when  he  went  into  the  hail 
a  Kcood  time  he  passed  his  examination ;  but,  it 
ii  recorded,  only   through   the   influence    of  his 
ftifods.    It  was  inserted  in  the  college  register  that 
he  obtained  his  degree  gpeekUi  groHA ;  a  circumstance 
which,  in  reference  to  his  unfortunate  position  in 
other  respects,  must  have  secretly  excited  Us  anger 
•nd  contempt,  more  particularly  if  we  consider  that 
hit  reading  was  at  this  time  extensive  and  Tarious, 
and  that  be  bad  already  sketched  out  his  first  mas- 
tetlyand  inimitable  production  of  *•  The  Tale  of  a 
Tob.**  It  was  most  probably  in  this  mood  that  the  re- 
Aactory  student — ^who  finally  showed  how  easily  he 
codd  master  collegiate  sophistries — ^lent  his  aid  to  a 
production  entitled  the  "Tripos,"  a  satirical  piece, 
delirered  in  a  speech  at  a  common  court  in  the  uni- 
▼eriity  of  DubUn,  July  11, 1688,  by  Mr.  John  Jones, 
hat  attributed  by  Richardson  and  Dr.  Barrett  to 
Swifk'i  own  pen.     Seott  howerer  hasards  the  more 
probable  opmion  that  only  a  few  satirical  strokes 
were  inserted  to  enliTen  the  dulness  of  Jones's 
tirade,  or  his  duller  companion's  wit;  and  it  has 
eerteinjy  not  that  yehement  and  sustained  power  of 
ioTective  so  remarkable  in  Swill's  earlier  satirical 
efhrions,  and  most  of  any,  in  that  splendid  emana- 
tion of  wit  which  stands  without  equal  or  riyal  in 
oor  iiagusge. 

The  three  following  years  Swift  passed  at  college, 
lather  from  necessity  than  from  choice,  under  very 
(V^asing  circumstances,  dependent  on  the  small 
prMarioos  bounty  of  his  uncle,  little  known,  it  has 
b«n  obserred,  and  less  regarded.  By  collegiate 
•ophisu  and  pedagogues  he  was  in  fact  looked  upon 
M  a  blockhead  ;•  and  it  would  seem  that  he  returned 
tbe  compliment  with  interest,  and,  by  his  own  admis- 
lion,  hiaerted  in  "The  Tale  of  a  Tub,'*  was  medi- 
taring tt  the Tery  time  "An  Account  of  the  King- 
dom of  AbsurdiUes."  This  design,  like  "The  Tale  of 
»  Tttb,"*  he  may  probably  haye  communicated  to  the 
withora  of  the  "  Tripos,"  and  to  other  refVactory 
ttodents  who  had  wit  enough  to  enter  into  his  riews 
^  the  existing  routine  of  scholastic  education.  It 
*i»  shown,  it  ia  said,  to  his  friend  Mr.  Waryng 
(though  this  is  denied  by  the  able  Mr.  Mason), 
^ng  the  few  whose  society  he  appears  at  this 
^e  to  have  eared  to  cultivate,  and  who  were  eri- 
J^tly  under  the  collegiate  ban— not  for  any  open 
«»nien,  as  was  erroneously  alleged,  but  for  their 
too  keen  observation  and  satirical  disposition;  the 


TliewiK  Qollegiaaa.  perhaps,  regarded  the  mde  inscriptian 
«M  lume  in  gdioolboy  &shion  upon  his  form,  and  still 
*yp  ^nmn,  mm  an  additional  proof  of  hit  want  of  logic. 

bo«suaiMlDgiaataae8aaz«giY«i  by  Mr.  Mason  of  th«  efforts 
*«« 'T  Swift's  coanibBS  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  writ- 
^  the  ••  Tal«  of  a  Tub"— nol  ezoepUng  Johnson  and  the  dean's 
E? 4p^*  eonsln,  of  whom  be  says  «•  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
«>*Qr  tbe  iDoUsh  impndeDoe  of  a  dunco  could  go  ;'^  and  chai- 
rs Uf  pstwn  Id  prow  his  claim  to  three  lines  in  the  whole 
l|?i:~''  ^^**hB  step  forth  andteU  his  name  and  titles ;  upon 
•»»  ft«  bookseller  shall  have  orders  to  prefix  them  to  the 
*J»  e^ttMB.  and  the  elafanattt  shall  from  faeneefomrard  be 
™jW«ttl  the  andispnted  author."  The  late  WUUam 
T  u'5'  ^S**'l^  «A  thiapraduetiua  are  very  excellent :-"  The 
.  *~Jf  »  *«*»'*  l»  one  of  the  most  masterly  compositions  in  the 
■y«»ae,  whether  for  thought,  wit.  or  style.  It  Is  so  cnpital 
««  widraiaMe  a  noof  of  the  aathor's  tslents.  that  Dr.  Johnson. 
uS  It  •*  ***^  ft*^  wottld  not  allow  that  he  wrote  it.  It  is 
■PI  isat  the  same  performanoe  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
«o  i  prqmc«on  to  a  bishopric  as  wanting  gravity,  and  at  the 
TT J»«he  denied  to  be  his  as havtag  too  much  wit.  It  is  a 
J2  «»•  djMor  did  not  ftad  ont  some  graver  author  fiir  whom  he 
r^.i*"^  kindness,  on  whom  to  foiher  this  splendid  but 
i^J^Wgilwwluction.''    (Lecture  vl..  delivered  at  the 

h|iw«a  known  that  Johaaon  fa  hie  private converaatiuo fre- 
9«w?  tasntttadjint  Swift  was  not  the  author.    •*  1  douU." 


'■•T^'*  if  the 'Tale  of  a  Tub' was  his:  it  has  so  much  more 


¥  iS-!rJ5*'*  f«>^Wge,  more  power,  more  colour,  than  any 

Hebrides.") 


«*  ffe- r^  T^'  •"ww^gr,  more  power,  more  o , . 

•iJlr^**^**  srelndispatably  his:  If  it  was  his,  I  shdft 
^^•■ihevas'imparBibt.'^    (**l^mrt9the 


indulgence  of  which  led  to  the  frequent  suspension 
of  some,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  others. 

Few  situations  in  life  can  be  imagined  more  pain- 
ful than  that  of  Swift  about  this  period — smarting 
under  supposed  humiliations — stem,  high-minded — 
beginning  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  vast  expansive 
talents,  original  genius,  and  inimitable  wit,  as  al- 
ready manUested  in  his  first  satirical  outbreaks. 
The  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  was  such  as  to 
forbid  his  joining  the  society  of  those  equal  to  him 
in  birth  and  family ;  and  the  proud  student,  scorning 
every  kind  of  obligation  from  the  higher,  with  a 
magnanimous  principle  declined  to  associate  with 
those  of  an  inferior  grade.  Hence  he  lived  much 
alone ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how,  from  the 
opening  of  his  splendid  career,  every  circumstance 
seems  to  have  combined  to  foster  and  develop  the 
peculiar  genius  and  the  stem  ui^inching  rectitude 
of  character  which  impressed  the  proudest  ministers 
of  state  and  his  greatest  adversaries  vrith  a  deference 
amounting  to  awe.  It  would  appear  as  if  every 
fr«sh  obstacle,  every  great  disappointment,  served 
only  to  strengthen  the  native  vigour  and  powers  of 
his  extraordinary  mind  ;  and  to  fit  him  for  the  exer- 
cise of  those  irresistible  qualities  which  influenced 
the  fate  of  nations,  gave  peace  and  security  to  Great 
Britain  after  a  long  and  calamitous  vrar,  and  first 
emancipated  Ireland  from  the  bitter  curse  of  slavery, 
in  teaching  her  how  successfully  to  resist  her  oppress- 
ors. Had  not  this  truly  great  man — distinguished 
even  more  for  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  his 
vast  talents  to  comprehend  every  question  connected 
with  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civil  polity,  than 
for  his  original  genius— >  been  thus  early  debarred  the 
advantages  attending  birth  and  fortune  possessed  by 
his  ancestors,  received  the  niggardly  support  of  a 
distressed  relative,  and  been  thrown  early  upon  the 
resources  of  his  own  mind,  the  world  might  long  have 
wanted  the  entertainment, — England  the  advantage 
and  the  honour, — and  Ireland  the  political  regenera- 
tion,— which  they  have  derived  from  the  wondrous 
powers  of  the  calumniated  dean  of  St.  Patrick's.  It 
is  evident  from  his  own  words,  as  well  as  from  every 
circumstance  in  his  future  career,  that  the  events  of 
his  early  life  had  remarkable  influence  upon  his 
future  success  and  celebrity ;  for,  while  a  poor  and 
distressed  student,  interested  in  courting  the  appro- 
bation of  his  tutor  and  the  masters  of  the  college,  he 
had  su£Scient  veneration  for  truth  and  the  love  of 
sound  philosophy  and  learning,  to  scorn  to  load  his 
lofty  mind  and  vigorous  intellect  with  the  falsifying 
and  exploded  doctrines  of  the  schools.  It  was  this 
pertinacious  love  of  truth  and  integrity  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  early  and  best  biographers,  did  him  so 
much  honour ;  instead  of  being — as  stated  by  John- 
son and  his  abject  followers,  who  felt  obscured  by 
superior  powers  and  influence  of  genius  like  the 
dean's — a  source  of  ignominy  and  disgrace. 

The  death  of  Swift's  uncle  Godwin,  of  a  family 
disorder,  it  is  stated— the  loss  of  speech,  and  lethargy, 
very  similar  to  that  which  carried  off  the  illustrious 
dean — and  the  discovery  of  his  embarrassed  affairs, 
left  the  poor  student  unprovided  for,  deprived  at 
once  of  the  allowance  which  his  misguided  and  un- 
fortunate uncle  could  ill  afford.  His  known  hatred 
to  schemes  and  projects  was  derived,  or  at  least 
strengthened,  by  the  misfortunes  of  the  elder  branch 
of  his  family,  and  a  humorous  anecdote  is  related 
that,  when  an  old  sea-captain  once  told  the  dean 
that  he  had  discovered  the  longitude,  he  vras  advised 
to  take  care  that  he  did  not  get  out  of  his  latitude, 
and  to  take  example  by  his  uncle  and  so  many 
others,  whose  fate,  if  he  did  not  look  to  it,  would  be 
the  old  captain's.  In  fact  the  sterling  good  sense 
'  and  worldly  knowledge  of  the  future  dean  could 
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never  hear  the  merits  of  this  hopefdl  head  of  the 
family  descanted  upon  with  any  patience ;  he  justly 
considered  that  he  had  weakly  hrought  discredit  and 
disgrace  upon  the  humhier  hranches  of  his  own 
name  and  family,  if  not  consigned  them  to  hopeless 
ohscurity  and  poverty  hy  his  follies.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  he  never  loved  or  could  bear  the  mention  of  one 
with  whom  his  early  humiliation  and  sufferings  were 
BO  closely  associated ;  and  those  who  have  experienced 
the  strange  depressing  power  and  the  heartfelt  torture 
of  misfortune,  doomed  to  recei^T  a  scanty  and  stinted 
allowance  from  the  hands  of  distant  relatives — per- 
haps themselves  hardly  less  distressed — can  conceive 
the  nature  of  the  torments  which  racked  the  bosom 
of  the  high  and  independent  minded  Swift.  So 
painful  indeed  was  the  retrospect,  that  he  sought  to 
fly  **  wide  as  the  poles  asunder'*  from  all  recurrence 
to  family  relations ;  they  were  the  nightmare  on  the 
otherwise  peaceful  slumbers  of  his  youth,  on  his 
hopes,  his  future  happiness,  and  perhaps  the  amenity 
of  his  genius ;  for  in  the  noonday  of  his  brilliant 
powers  no  one  was  more  eulogised,  even  by  his  most 
powerful  enemies,  for  his  good  nature,  courtesy,  and 
obliging  disposition.  Tet  unfortunately  so  early  in 
life  was  the  finer  feeling  of  gratitude  benumbed,  that 
the  grand  wisdom  and  mighty  heart  whieh  would 
have  regenerated  and  embraced  the  world,  in  the 
spirit  of  beneficence  which  dictated  his  writings, 
(when  rightly  interpreted  and  understood,)  were 
arrested  at  the  source,  and,  like  a  wound  bleeding 
inwardly,  gave  no  sign  of  the  pain  and  suffering  to 
the  eye.  In  the  words  of  a  great  poet  he  might  truly 
have  exclaimed,  under  the  distressing  circumstances 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  often  a  prey  to  gloomy 
meditations,  to  grief,  indignation,  and  regret,  when 
joined  in  his  solitary  chamber  by  the  few  eccentric 
or  refractory  spirits  who  sought  for  its  own  sake  the 
wit  and  social  charm  gleaming  through  the  mental 
gloom — 

"  When  from  the  heart  whom  sorrow  tits 

Her  dusky  shadow  mounts  too  lilgh. 
And  CD  the  changing  aspect  flita 

And  clouds  Uie  bnrw  or  fills  the  eye ; 
Iloed  not  that  gloom  which  soon  s)taU  sink,— 

My  thouj^hts  their  dungeon  know  tuo  well. 
Back  to  my  breast  the  wanderers  shrink 

And  droop  within  their  silent  coll.  Braow. 

Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  it  was  only  by  this 
ordeal  of  dependence,  self-control,  and  unavoidable 
submission  to  circumstances,  that  Swift  attained 
some  of  those  qualities  which  raised  him  to  an  in- 
tellectual eminence  from  which  he  directed  the  policy 
of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  his  day,  arrested  the  tide 
of  public  opinion,  stripped  the  most  popular  Whigs, 
even  Marlborough,  of  their  hard- won  power,  and 
swayed  the  heart  and  passions  of  "  the  fierce  demo- 
cracy*' to  attain  the  particular  object  which  he  had 
in  view. 

The  sense  of  his  forlorn  condition  at  this  period 
was  in  some  measure  remoTed  by  the  manner  in 
which  his  uncle,  William  Swift,  supplied  the  place 
of  a  guardian  after  the  death  of  Godwin.  The  assist- 
ance he  received  was  conferred  with  a  better  grace, 
and  is  said  to  have  so  far  called  forth  the  young  stu- 
dent's acknowledgments  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  title 
of  the  best  of  his  relations.  Yet  the  stipend  was  not 
increased  though  he  had  attained  his  twentieth  year, 
and  being  barely  adequate  to  support  existence,  he 
naturally  turned  his  thoughts  with  some  anxiety  to 
his  cousin  Willoughby,  the  eldest  son  of  Godwin 
Swift,  then  engaged  in  mercantile  business  at  Lisbon. 
He  appears  to  have  been  kindly  disposed ;  nor  was 
Swift's  reliance  upon  his  friendship  misplaced,  for 
no  sooner  was  the  merchant  aware  of  his  father's 
death  than  he  sent  by  a  trusty  hand  a  sum  to  his 


cousin  considerably  larger  than  he  had  ever  bekeld 
at  one  time.  It  could  not  have  arrived  more  season- 
ably :  the  lonely  student,  without  a  penny,  was  gasing 
wistfully  (torn  his  chamber  wfaidow,  whea  soon  his 
eye  was  attracted  by  the  garb  of  a  sca-fimng  man, 
who  by  his  manner  seemed  to  be  making  inquiries 
for  some  particular  chamber.  The  tiiought  instantly 
flashed  across  his  mind  that  it  might  be  ibr  him ;  he 
saw  him  enter  the  building,  and  eoon  had  the  joy  of 
hearing  a  rap  at  the  door  and  beholding  a  packet  in 
the  man's  hand.  **  Is  your  name  Jonadian  Swift  V 
was  the  first  inquiry.  "  Yes,  it  is."  "  Then  I  baro 
something  for  you  from  master  Swift  at  Lisbon,''- at 
the  same  time  displaying  a  large  leathern  bag,  and 
pouring  out  the  silver  contents  upon  the  Uh\fi.  Swift 
in  the  first  transports  of  his  joy  pushed  a  number 
towards  the  sailor;  but  the  honest  tar  refused  to 
take  any,  declaring  at  the  same  time  'Hhat  he 
would  do  moi*e  than  that  for  good  master  Willough- 
by." This  was  the  first  time  that  Swift's  disposition 
with  regard  to  money  manifested  itself;  and  if  we 
refiect  upon  the  straits  to  which  he  was  sometimes 
reduced  at  college,  there  was  both  good  feeling  and 
generosity  in  his  offer  so  Liberally  to  reward  the  con- 
veyer of  glad  tidings,  and  aesunxily  nothing  to  coun- 
tenance the  chaxiges  of  a  mean  or  covetous  disposition 
advanced  by  lord  Orrery  and  other  envious  maligners 
of  his  just  fame.  At  the  same  time  he  himself  ob- 
served of  this  special  &vour  of  an  all-wise  Providence, 
that,  instead  of  elating  him,  the  refiectionof  his  con- 
stant sufferings  through  the  want  of  money  made 
him  husband  the  gift  so  well  that  he  was  never  after- 
wards without  something  in  his  purse. 

Before  accompanying  the  lonely  and  intiactable 
student  into  the  worid  it  will  be  proper,  if  not  inter- 
esting, to  notice  several  other  little  calumnies  whieh, 
commencing  ^th  the  microscopic  powers  of  lord 
Orrery,   time   and  envious  malice  have  magnified 
through  the  darkened  glass  of  the  sour  and  eviU 
dreading  Johnson,  who  invariably  most  grudges  his 
praise  to  the  best  and  greatest  characters,  with  a  bold 
assertion  and  authority  which  warped  even  the  clear 
vision  and  fair-judging  criticism  of  sir  W»  Scott. 
Nearly  all  these  charges  are  given  upon  the  predhmed 
evidence  of  the  college  records,  which  not  one  of 
these  writers  seems  to  have  examined ;  and  the  entire 
account  of  scholastic  insubordination,  and  of  the 
degradation  and  punishments  to  which  Swift  was 
subjected,  confessedly  rests  upon  an  mfermM  drawn 
by  the  ingenious  Dr.  Barrett  after  a  presumed  ex- 
amination of  the  college  registers.     Upon  such  a 
supposition,  so  eagerly  adopted,  was  the  absurd  ques- 
tion first  raised,  and  the  mighty,  heinous,  yet  ill. 
founded  charges  brought  against  the  collegiate  cha- 
racter and  conduct  of  Swift,  put  into  a  formal  state- 
ment, which  even  if  fully  substantiated  ought  as- 
suredly to  be  considered  less  disgraceful  than  it  is 
amusing.    As  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole,  it  is 
gravely  asserted  that  no  record  of  penal  infliction 
occurs  until  a  special  grace  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  conferred  on  him  on  the  I8th  of  February, 
1685-6 ;  and  yet  the  terms  apeciaH  gratid  are,  in 
the  opinion  of  an  ingenious  correspondent  of  sir  W. 
Scott,  only  those  frequently  made  use  of  upon  the 
formal  admission  of  able  candidates  before  the  usual 
term ;  and  so  would  vanish  the  <*  penal  infliction," 
were  it  not  made  much  more  ludicrously  penal  and 
repeated  many  times  over— with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  who  says  not  a  word  of  humiliation,  dis- 
grace, or  kneeling  for  pardon  before  the  junior  dean 
— by  Swift's  numerous  biographers.     It  will  at  least 
not  be  unentertaining,  if  not  edifying,  to  present  both 
sides  of  the  question  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to 
draw  his  own  inference,  like  Dr.  Barrett,  simply  re- 
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qoMtin;  faini  to  besr  ia  mind  thtt  the  author  of  the 
**Ti]e  oif  a  Tab"  iras  not  quite  the  senseless  block- 
bead  wd  poor-tpirited  delinquent  which  it  has  been 
to  •todiMMlj  sought  to  make  him  appear.      Dr. 
Bsrrett'i  inferred  account,  aa  embodied  by  sir  Walter 
Scott,  is  to  this  solemn  purport^  not  Terr  unlike  an 
unignroeol  before  the   high-court  of  LiUiput,  or 
■ome  hearf  charge  brought  by  one  of  the  high-heels 
•^stthe  low-heela  :^-**  Tbe  disgraceful  note  with 
which  his  degree  had  been  granted  probably  added 
to  Swift's  negligence  and  gave  edge  to  his  satirical 
-popeniities.  Between  the  periods  of  November  I4th, 
1665,  and  October  8tfa,  1687,  he  incurred  no  less 
tian  aerenty  penaltlea  for  non-attendance  at  chapel ; 
ioraegleethig  lectures,  for  being  absent  from  the  even- 
iair  rall-call,  and  for  town  haunting,  which  la  the 
■cademical  phraee  for  absence  from  college  without  li- 
eeaee.  At  length  these  irregularitiea  called  forth  a  more 
•oImbb  eeoiore^  for  on  March  18th,  1686-7,  with  his 
anon  Thomas  Swift,  his  chum  Mr.  Warren^  and  four 
•(hen,*  he  meurred  the  disgrace  of  a  public  admoni- 
tion'for  a  notoriouB  neglect  of  duties.    His  second 
pahlie  punishment  was  of  a  natur4  yet  more  degrad- 
ing.   On  Noreraber  20th,  1688,  Swift,  the  future 
andc  of  Ireland,  waa  by  a  sentence  of  the  vice-pro- 
«oil  and  senior  feUowa  of  the  university,  convicted 
of  iBsolent  eoaduet  towarda  Uia  junior  dean  (Owen 
Lloyd),  and  of  exciting  dissension  within  the  walls 
of  the  college.     He  shared  with  two  companions  the 
«ispcaalon  of  hia  academical  degree,  and  two  of  the 
(lefaquenta.  Swift  being  one,  were  further  sentenced 
to  ctave  puUie  panlon  of  the  junior  dean.     The 
bitteraesa  of  spirit  with  vlttch  Swift  submitted  to 
tbii  des^tic  inHietion,  if  indeed  be  ever  obeyed  it 
— fer  ci  this  there  is  no  absolute  proof— may  be 
nore  easily  coDceived  than  described.     The  sense 
of  bis  resentment  showa  itself  in  the  dislike  which 
W  exhibits  to  his  Alma  Mater,  the  Trinity  college 
of  Dublin,  and  the  satirical  severity  with  which  he 
peraecotca  Dr.  Owen  Lloyd,  the  junior  dean,  before 
whom  be  bad  been  ordained  to  make  this  unworthy 
pnatiatien.'*  (Sootf  a  '<  Life  of  Svirift,'*  vol.  i.  p.  23.) 
The  unworUiiness,  we  think  there  is  little  doubt, 
weld  be  found  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  calumniators 
of  Swift's  early  life  and  conduct  while  at  college,  or 
we  must  otherwise  consider  it  an  extraordinary  net — 
«hnost  a  phenomenon  in  literary  history — that  while 
the  writers  of  hia  own  time,  even  his  most  invete- 
nte  enemieaand  his  first  biographers,  make  no  men- 
tMn  of  dieae  dreadful  indignities  and  prostrations, 
vbwh  they  would  have  been  too  happy  to  do,   it 
WM  reserved  for  the  writers  of  an  after-age  to  dis- 
cover  thoae  minnte  spots  and  shades  in  the  solar  orb 
which  the  nearer  vision  and  closer  inspection  of  con- 
ttoporary    enemies    and    traducers  —  of  Addison, 
Steele,  and  the  utterers  of  Walpole's  ingenious  forge- 
ries, sad  fhoee  of  hia  creatures,  to  deprive  the  dean 
of  his  cfaancter  for  honour  and  integrity  —  could 
Bfver  enable  them  to  see.     How  oaroe  it  that  events 
•0  recent,  allc;ged  to  be  so  disgraceful,  which  on  Swift's 
npid  rae  moat  have  formed  the  darling  topic  and 
<t>mmaii  aramlal   both  of  coUegea  and  courts,  and 
TTvn  a  test  U>  the  malignant  sneers  of  his  titled  ene- 
mies vrfaora  he  had  stung  to  the  quick — his  envious 
bterary  rrviten  were  never  keen-sighted   enough 
to  dtacover ;  nor  had  witty  malignity  enough  to  in- 
▼na  these,  alcmg  vrith  the  other  calumnies  circulated 
^y  his  poUticnl  enemiea? 

Ve  hare  shown  that  sir  W.  Scott  qualiBes  his 
Maertion  of  Swift's  prostration  with  a  cautious  if, 

*  TWirauora  nay  \m  inferred  to  have  been  Nnthanirl  Jones 
tsAiolm  JiMiaa,«upnQMi  Mthonof  tlie  "  Tripoa"  (though  Swift 
•tt  tbeTnns  FQiaaV- Miibaol  Vandelrttr  and  William  Brera- 


yet  afterwards  concludes  with  the  broad  declaration 
that  he  had  been  ordained  to  make  this  unworthy 
prostration  before  the  junior  dean.  Now  what  says 
an  able  and  enlightened  correspondent  of  the  great 
biographer,  whose  arguments,  if  not  well  founded,  are 
at  least  ingenious  Y  He  brings  forward  reasons  bor- 
rowed from  Dr.  Barrett's  "  Life  of  Swift"  itself,  upon 
which  the  whole  of  these  stupid  and  trumpery  calum- 
nies as  to  punishment  have  been  founded,  to  prove 
exactly  the  contrary.  Nay,  he  distinctly  points  out 
that  from  Dr.  Barrett's  own  *'  Life"  of  the  dean  it 
appears  that  he  graduated  ab(ne  a  year  before  the 
usual  time,  which  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  is  four 
years  and  a  half;  and  therefore  that  tpeciali  gratiA 
must  mean  that  he  got  it  by  merit,  or  if  it  was 
afterwards  suspended,  aa  Dr.  B.  su^ests,  it  might 
have  been  restored  to  him  on  intercession  of  friends. 
But  there  appears  little  to  countenance  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  was  ordered  to  beg  pardon  upon  his 
knees,  and  nothing  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  he 
submitted  to  such  an  indignity,  as  there  is  no  trace 
of  his  remaining  in  college  after  the  Revolution,  which 
is  the  date  Dr.  Barrett  assigns  for  that  censure. 

So  much  for  the  accurate  examination  of  Dr.  Bar- 
rett, and  for  the  evidences  upon  which  to  rest  the 
fine-spun  theory  of  humiliation  and  disgrace,  so 
pleasing  to  modem  critics  and  to  that  inherent  but 
not  very  honest  desire,  of  pulling  down  in  one  age 
the  idol  which  the  fiat  of  contemporary  opinion  and 
the  general  assent  of  mankind  have  raised  up  in 
another.  Besides,  it  always  flatters  our  self-love  to 
depreciate  excellence  which  we  cannot  reach ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  elucidate  and  expose  these  ingenious 
inquiries  into  Swift's  tailings,  of  which  the  motives, 
it  is  evident,  are  to  raise  us  in  our  own  good  opinion, 
and  lessen  the  feelings  of  respect  and  veneration  we 
should  otherwise  cherish  with  our  belief  in  the  sur- 
passing powers,  the  vigour  of  mind,  and  original 
genius  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

<*  The  dates,  moreover,"  continues  Dr.  Barrett's 
refuter,  *'  are  very  confused  and  contradictory  as  to 
the  two  Swifts ;  and  while  he  allows  Thomas  Swift 
to  have  had  a  scholarship,  and  auapects  that  Jonathan 
had  not,  he  forgets  that  very  few  ever  remain  in 
Trinity  college,  Dublin,  after  graduating,  unless 
they  enjoy  scholarships;  and  that  Jonatluin  Swift 
had  one  appears  further  from  his  remaining  in  com- 
mons, and  being,  according  to  Dr.  B.,  suspended 
from  commons  by  way  of  punishment,  after  gradu- 
ating, which  could  be  no  punishment  at  all  to  him 
if  his  commons  were  not  at  the  charge  of  the  uni- 
versity."    (See  note  to  Scott's  "  Life.") 

If  further  testimony  were  wanting  to  overthrow 
the  brittle  fabric  of  these  idle  old  wives'  tales  of  the 
dean's  early  degeneracy,  and  the  strange  freaks  and 
vagaries  which  so  long  possessed  him  of  running  his 
head  against  the  walls  of  his  college,  and  frighting 
the  ancient  deans  and  proctors  frt>m  out  their  pro- 
priety, it  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  from  Richardson 
to  lady  Bradshaigh,  dated  April  22nd,  1752,  in 
which  be  says,  "I  am  told  my  lord  Orrery  is  mis- 
taken in  some  of  his  facta;  for  instance,  in  that 
wherein  he  asserts  that  Swift's  learning  was  a  late 
tu:quirement.  I  am  very  well  warranted  by  the  son 
of  an  eminent  divine,  a  prelate,  who  was  three  years 
what  is  called  his  chum,  in  the  following  account  of 
that  fact.  Dr.  Swift  made  as  great  progress  in  his 
learning  at  the  university  of  Dublin  in  his  youth  as 
any  of  his  contemporaries."  Leaving,  however, 
these  knotty  points,  with  Dr.  Barrett,  to  conjecture, 
it  may  be  admitted  that  nothing  short  of  college  dis- 
cipline and  the  heavy  yoke  of  dependence  could 
si^ciently  have  restrained  Swift's  stem  and  haughty 
spirit,  by  placing  over  him  those  two  unflinching 
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guardiuis,  pOTerty  and  pride,  during  the  most  dan- 
gerous period  of  his  life.     They  taught  him  early 
how  to  regulate  his  mind  and  passions,  to  inure 
himself  to  thought  and  toil,  and  by  calm  reading 
and  meditations  on  history  and  living  manners  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  distinguished  part  he  was 
destined  to  perform.    That  such  a  character  could 
at  the  same  time  have  been  that  of  a  low  college  re- 
probate, brawler,  and  haunter  of  obscure  taTems, 
rather  exceeds  the  bounds  of  human  belief,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  such  extreme 
confusion  in  regard  to  dates  and  the  names  of  the 
two  cousins  as  to  have  given  rise  to  erroneous  state- 
ments in  other  respects.     On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  broils  in  Ireland,  Swifl,  then  in  his  twenty- 
first  year,  left  that  kingdom  to  visit  his  mother  at 
Leicester,  anxious  to  consult  with  her  in  regard  to 
his  future    prospects.      On  reaching  England   he 
proceeded  on  foot,  his  usual  mode  of  travelling  from 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  to  his  mother's 
dwelling,  without  friends,  interest,  or  money— ^r- 
cumstances,  however,  to  which  we  perhaps  owe  the 
future  author  of  Gulliver,  whom  affluence  might  at 
once  have  made  a  contented  bishop  or  a  renowned 
professor.     He  had  now  the  pain  of  beholding  his 
mother  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  precarious 
bounty  of  friends.    With  her  he  remained  some 
months,  and  she  Judiciously   advised  him  without 
hesitation  to  communicate  his  circumstances  to  sir 
William  Temple,  the  distinguished  statesman,  who 
had  married  one  of  her  relations.*     This  advice 
Swift  resolved  without  longer  delay  to  pursue,  and 
accordingly  again  set  off  on  foot  for  Sheen,  at  which 
seat  the  most  accomplished  scholar  and  the  wisest 
as  well  aa  most  experienced  man  of  his  times  was 
then  residing,  aloof  from  the  intrigues  and  corrup- 
tions of  a  court.    Sir  William  received  him  not  only 
with  his  usual  urbanity  and  politeness,  but  with 
great  kindness,  of  which  the  fact  of  Swift's  first  resi- 
dence with  him  during  a  space  of  two  years — how- 
ever annoying  it  may  have  proved,  in  regard  to  trivial 
eircumstanees,  to  one  of  his  iiri  table  disposition  and 
pride — may  be  considered  as  a  sufficient  proof.    His 
story  was  heard  with  compassionate  attention,  and 
his  sensible  compliance  with  his  mother's  wishes,  in 
submitting  his  natural  pride  to  the  dictates  of  duty — 
his  dignified  and  self-respecting  manner,  together 
with  his  friendless  position — all  appealed  to  the  good 
feeling  and  generosity  of  a  man  like  sir  William 
Temple.^     In  this  elegant  retreat,  where  be  was 
comparatively  his  own  master,  free  from  the  arbi- 
trary surveillance  and  little  inquisitorial  rules  of 
college  life,  Svrift  found  what  was  most  valuable  to 
him — ^sound  advice  to  direct  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies,  refined  society  and  conversation,  leisure  for  his- 
torical researches  and  undisturbed  reflections.  With  a 
seal  and  resolution  almost  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  study,  and  only  equalled  by  the  fire  and  vigour 


*  It  was  doring  ihb  visit  thai  Swift's  ftnt  love  aflair  occunvd. 
He  became  enamoored  of  a  miM  Betty  Jooee,  afterwards  Mrs. 
Pivkina,  of  the  Georfi^e  Inn,  Loughborough.  (See  his  letters  to 
Mr.  Kendall  and  Mr.  Worrall.) 

**  The  statement  made  by  a  nephew  of  sir  William  and  re- 
peated by  sir  W.  Scott  and  some  other  biographers,  that  Swih 
was  hired  by  his  uncle  to  read  to  him,  and  to  bi*  hb  amanuen- 
sis, at  the  rate  of  SO/,  a  year  and  his  board — ^high  preferment 
to  him  at  that  time  and  that  ho  was  not  admitted  to  his  con- 
vorsation  or  to  sit  at  table  with  him,  is  another  specimen  of  those 
injurious  fleUons  to  which  we  cannot  allndt'  in  terms  of  too 
much  severity.  So  the  man,  it  appears,  wlio  was  admitted 
to  the  intimate  oonlldeoce  of  his  nome  relative  and  friend— ^lio 
dined  at  the  aime table  with  William  III.,  who  in  the  intimacy 
of  disoonrie  taught  him  to  eat  asparagus  in  Ute  Dutch  fiwhion 
— who  was  intrusted  with  secret  missions  to  the  king — who 
was  selected  to  edite  his  uncle's  works  (for  such  air  William 
was  by  marriage),  and  to  whom  he  left  a  legacy  as  a  mark  of 
gratitude— we  are  to  ooocludc  dined  in  the  servanta*  hall ! 


of  his  native  genius,  Swift  recommenced  his  system 
of  self-education  upon  a  more  regular  and  enlarged 
plan  than  any  pursued  by  the  sophistical  heads  of  a 
college,  and  extended  it  from  poetry  and  history,  long 
his  favourite  pursuits,  to  other  important  branches 
of  human  learning,  which  be  now  prosecuted  with 
an  aridity  necessary  to  every  great  writer ;  surpass- 
ing that  attributed  to  Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Moli^re, 
and  Pope;  and  with  an  unremitting  assiduity  in 
accordance  with  his  more  happy  and  improved  cir- 
cumstances.    From  the  more  known  and  read  he 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  more  abstruse  and 
laborious  writers ;  and,  it  is  said,  had  the  courage 
to  encounter  the  profundities  of  Cyprian  and  Ire- 
nsus.     No  wonder  the  first  interruption  of  these 
studious  habits  and  intense  application  was  the  recur- 
rence  of  a  disorder  which  had  attacked  him  at  a  still 
earlier  period  of  life,  attributed  by  him  to  a  surfeit  of 
fruit  that  induced  a  peculiar  coldness  of  stomach, 
giddiness,   and  momentary   loss    of  recollection- 
symptoms  of  the  same  disorder  of  which  his  uncle 
Godwin  had  died.   His  complaint  became  so  violent 
that  he  was  advis^  by  his  physician  to  try  the  bene- 
fit of  his  native  air,  but,  receiving  no  advantage 
from  the  change,  he  returned  to  sir  William  Temple's* 
who  had  meanwhile  removed  to  Moor-park,  near 
Famham.     Here  he  met  with  the  utmost  sympathy 
from  its  distinguished  owner,  who  obtained  for  him 
fresh  advice  ;  and  Swift  was  enjoined  to  take  more 
constant  and  more  violent  exercise,  which  he  daily 
practised  by  running  up  a  hill,  it  is  said,  near  the  house, 
and  back  again,  every  two  hours  ;  the  distance  being 
about  half  a  mile,  which  he  used  to  perform  in  less 
than  six  minutes.     It  is  not  surprising  that,  afflicted 
with  a  disorder  of  so  dangerous  and  tormenting  a 
nature,  which  gradually  incresaed  until  it  terminated 
in  total  debility  and  prostration  of  mind,  he  should 
snatch  at  any  chance  that  offered  to  relieve  him  from 
so  disagreeable  a  companion.     But,  with  all  due 
deference  to  medical  knowledge,  the  writer  of  this 
may  observe  as  a  curious  fact,  having  been  a  perae- 
vering  pedestrian  in  his  day,  that  the  only  unplea. 
sant  symptom  of  which  he,  in  common  with  all  other 
peripatetics  whom  he  met,  had  reason  to  complain, 
was  an  occasional  giddiness  and  a  sense  of  coldness 
and  weakness  of  Uie  stomach  after  long-continued 
exertion.    Now,  if  it  is  recollected  that  the  dean  waa 
not  onlv  a  determined  student  and  a  most  rapid 
writer,  by  fiu  and  starts,  amidst  all  the  turmoil  of 
court  visits,  literary  patronage,  and  state  councils, 
but  that  he  was,  on  economic  principle  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  physicians,  accustomed  to  perform  all 
his  long  journeys  (each  of  hundreds  of  miles)  on  foot, 
it  is  no  forced  or  unfounded  theory  to  assume  that 
he  either  contracted  or  greatly  aggravated  the  dis- 
order with  which  he^was  afflicted,  by  the  means  he 
was  advised  to  take  for  its  removal.     If  a  cause  like 
this,  or  that  of  having  eaten  an  improper  quantity  of 
fruit,  is  adequate  to  account  for  the  affliction  with 
which  throughout  life  he  was  visited,  it  seems  as 
violent  as  it  is  a  harsh  and  unjustifiable  supposition 
to  attribute  such  a  mbfortune  to  early  immoral  ex- 
cesses.   Yet  there  are  men  who,  in  accordance  with 
the  system  of  defamation  pursued,  have  not  scrupled 
to  insult  the  memory  of  Swift,  and  to  vilify  that 
great  and  moral  character  which  extorted  the  ad- 
miration of  his  worst  enemies,  and  won  the  applause 
and  veneration  of  his  friends,  by  the  magnanimity 
with  which  he  provided  for  and  protected  his  poli- 
tical adversaries,  when  provoked  by  their  ingratitude 
almost  beyond  human  endurance  to  **  whistle  them 
down  the  winds,  a  prey  to  fortune."     It  is  mortify- 
ing to  reflect  that,  in  order  to  account  for  a  certain 
eccentricity  of  conduct  usually  found  to  accompany 
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gfniiuof  an  original  and  exalted  kind,  and  for  a  dis- 
temper which  moat  probably  was  owing  to  an  in- 
herent malady,  a  learned  physician  could  be  found,^ 
w  lost  to  reason  and  science,  so  dead  to  honour  and 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  as  directly  to  ascribe  the 
fertigo  of  Swift,  with  all  its  distressing  conse- 
qoenees,  **  to  habits  of  early  and  profligate  indul- 
gittce." 

It  ii  with  feelings  of  unalloyed  delight  that  the 
writer  can  in  this  instance  record  the  clear-sighted 
Tiewf  and  the  triumphant  refutation  of  this   cruel 
and  absurd  calumny  by   the  immortal  author  of 
"WtTcriey,"  who,  though  little  inclined  to  do  more 
tbaa  itrict  justice  to  an  author  who  launched  his 
ifTerest  philippics  against  the  Scotch  nobility  and 
people,  yet  holds  the  scales  with  an  even  hand,  as 
^  u  htt  knowledge  of  the  subject  extended,  and 
oerer  conadously  advanced  that  which  he  did  not 
believe  to  be  the  strict  truth.     **  To  the  hypothesis 
of  thn  ingenious  writer,"  says  the  illustrious  bio- 
frapher,  **  we  may  oppose,  first,  the  express  declara- 
tion of  Swift  himself  that  this  distressing  malady 
ori^ated  in  the  surfeit  mentioned  in  the  text,  a 
cause  whidi  medical  professors  have  esteemed  ade- 
quate to  produce    such  consequences.     Secondly, 
Itii  whole  intercourse  with  Stella  and  Vanessa  indi- 
cates the  very  reverse  of  an  ardent  or  licentious  ima- 
gination, and  proves  his  coldness  to  have  been  con- 
ititotbnally  inherent,  both  in  mind  and  person,  and 
utterly  distinct  from  that  of  one  who  retains  wishes 
which  he  has  lost  the  power  to  gratify.     Those  who 
choose  to  investigate  this  matter  farther  may  com- 
pare Swift's  'Journal  to  SteUa'  with  Pope's  *  Let- 
ten  to  the  Miaaes  Blount,'  in  which  there  really 
jexitts  evidence  of  that  mixture  of  friendship,  passion, 
and  licentious  gallantry,  which  theauthor  of  **Hygeia" 
bas  leas  justly  ascribed  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween Swift  and  Stella.    Lastly,  it  may  be  briefly 
noticed  that  the  coarse  images  and  descriptions  with 
which  Swift  dishonoured  his  pages  are  of  a  descrip- 
tion directly  opposite  to   the  loose  impurities  by 
which  the  exhausted  voluptuary  feeds  his  imagina- 
tion. .  .  .    We  may  therefore  take  Swift's  word  for 
the  origin  of  his  malady  as  well  as  for  his  constitu- 
tional tempcra.nce.    And  until  medical  authors  can 
clearly  account  for  and  T«dically  cure  the  diseases  of 
their  contemporary  patients,  they  may  be  readily  ex- 
coted  from  aaaigning  dishonourable  causes  for  the 
diiorderaof  the  illustrious  dead.*'— (Note  to  «  Life," 
pp.  25—29.) 

This  masterly  refutation  of  so  calumnious  a  charge 
ii  creditable  to  the  generally  enlightened  biographer 
of  the  extraordinary  genius  and  no  less  wonderful 
vit  whom  he  baa  commemorated ;  and  it  might 
aioreover  be  remarked  that*  in  all  cases  brought 
Wfore  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  where  doubts 
nnt,  as  is  actually  the  fiact  with  regard  to  some  of 
tb«se  newly  broached  aspersions  on  Swift's  moral 
and  political  character,  it  is  invariably  allowed  to 
V^t  the  accused  the  benefit  of  those  doubts — ^par- 
tJutilarly  when  his  most  intimate  contemporaries  and 
In*  nearest  neighbours  had  never  either  heard  of  or 
nised  any  malicious  reports  of  the  kind.^  But  to 
dismiss  this  unworthy  discussion,  obtruded  only  in 

*  The  iMracd  Dr.  B«ddoei.  who.  in  the  ninth  oMsy  of  his 
•atk  csUad  *'  Hy^a."  pannM  a  train  o(  tiilaciM  in  unison 
vnh  thiw  so  fend  of  raking,  lika  lord  Orrery,  into  the  offiiis  of 
l<^ras— alrmiBiaK  erery  natnraJ  infirmity  into  moral  turpitude. 
fmm  molo-hiUt  into  mooninias,  and  delighting  to  revel  in  the 
^sAialiaa  — **  miafintaoes  of  tm?  greatoma. 

*  As  a  fiirther  epeeimeo  of  the  same  medical  sagacity  which 
•4n«i4  Swift  to  ran  op  a  hill  every  two  hours,  which  attributed 
^  vAUnem  m»A  deafne«  to  profligacy  and  ezecsses,  we 
<iult  hfciwt,  for  the  amnsement  of  our  readers,  the  nntat>le  pra- 
«rif«ioa  tar  ha  cere,  by  another  physician.  Dr.  Hadcliife, "  fi^r 
«  a^ate  la  the  hnA  and  demaess  proseeiling  l^om  a  colde 
»>>«  hnoMr  la  the  head ;"  which,  if  takeo,  in  all  human  pro- 
fc.bilj|y  added  not  a  little  to  the  existing  malady  :~*'  Tuke  a 


justice  to  the  calumniated  dean — ^unhappy  enough 
in  the  company  of  such  baneful  guests  for  life»— • 
and  from  the  necessary  obligation  of  a  biographer  not 
to  shrink  from  the  question ;— it  appears  that  about 
this  time  Temple  began  to  discover  some  of  the  great 
qualities  of  his  young  relation's  mind,  his  striking 
originality  of  remark  and  acute  powers  of  reasoning 
and  observation  ;  so  that  Swift  himself  has  recorded 
that  he  then  grew  still  more  in  confidence  with  him. 
He  was  always  admitted  to  sir 'William's  confidential 
interviews  with  the  king,  who  was  then  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  at  Moor-park  to  consult  him  whom  he 
vainly  wished  to  make  his  prime  minister;  and 
the  great  statesman  being  often  confined  to  his 
chamber  by  the  gout,  the  duty  of  making  known 
his  sentiments  and  adrising  with  his  majesty  de- 
volved upon  Swift.  It  must  have  been  an  amusing 
scene ;  and  the  entertainment  was  no  doubt  mutual ; 
for  while  the  king,  all  whose  ideas  ran  upon  the 
extermination  of  his  species — ^war,  thought  it  the 
highest  honour  to  offer  to  the  studious  poet,  then 
busied  in  composing  Pindaric  odes,  a  whole  troop 
of  horse,  and  to  teach  him  to  eat  asparagus  in  the 
Dutch  fashion,  stalks  and  all,^  the  views  of  the  latter 
were  directed  to  the  more  pacific  aim  of  church 
preferment.  Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  he  obtained 
some  definite  promise  to  that  effect ;  for  that  he  evi- 
dently counted  upon  it  appears  from  a  letter  (1692) 
addressed  to  his  uncle,  in  which  he  says,  **  I  am 
not  to  take  orders  till  the  king  gives  me  a  prebend." 
In  the  fourth  year  of  his  residence  with  sir  William 
Temple,  Swift  went  to  take  his  master's  degree  at 
Oxford,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on  the  6th  of 
July,  1692.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  courtesy 
and  urbanity  shown  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
pointedly  observed  that  he  felt  himself  under  greater 
obligations  within  a  few  weeks  to  strangers,  than 
ever  he  had  been  in  seven  years  to  Dublin  college : 

"  Oxford  to  him  a  dearer  namn  shall  be 
Then  his  own  mother  uni-versHy ; 
Thebes  did  his  green  unknowing  yonth  engage. 
He  chooiee  Athens  in  hb  riper  age." — (Drytwn.) 

The  reception  which  he  thus  met  with  in  the  first 
seat  of  British  learning,  independent  of  his  connex- 
ion with  Temple,  afforded  a  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  successful  progress  of  his  studies ;  and,  inspired 
as  he  always  appeared  in  his  happier  moments,  it 
was  at  Oxford  that  he  offered  his  first  poetical  effu* 

pint  of  Mtck  whey,  make  very  dear  half  sack  and  half  water; 
boyie  it  in  sum  plane  racet  si&ge  and  a  sprige  of  rosemary ; 
take  it  gowing  to  rest,  with  thirty  or  ftvty  drops  of  spit  it  of 
hartshorn ;  continue  it  as  long  as  you  find  benefit  by  it"  (he  safely 
might)  **  specially  the  winter  season ;  he  may  sweaten  or  not  witli 
sirop  of  cowslep.  Heordrred^*aIlsoeasplcec«pp,  tobemada 
of  Clowes,  masse,  and  pepper,  mingled,  Jimely  powncd,  and  put 
between  two  silkc,  ana  ouelted  to  wear  next  the  head,  and  for 
a  aeason  to  l)e  sowed  insiae  hb  witf." 

*  In  a  letter  from  the  dean  to  Mrs.  Howard  (Ang.  19, 17tT) 
he  obeerres,  "  About  two  years  before  you  were  bora  I  got  my 
giddiness  by  eating  a  hundred  gold  pippins  at  a  time  st  Rich- 
mond; and  >i- hen  you  were  four  veurs  and  a  quarter  old.  'lut' 
ing  two  days,  having  made  a  fine  seat  about  twenty  miles 
(isrther  in  Surrey,  who*  I  u«ed  to  read-  there  I  got  my  deaf* 
ness ;  and  these  two  friends  have  vuited  me  one  or  other  every 
year  since,  and  beins  old  ac<iuaintance  have  now  thought  fit 
to  come  together.'* 

^  "  Alderman  George  Faulkner  of  Dublin,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  happening  one  day  to  dine  in  company  with  Dr. 
Leland  the  histoiian,  the  conversation  reverted  to  the  illustrious 
dean  of  St.  Patrick**.  Faulkner.  ^» ho  wiuthe  dean's  printer 
and  publisher  on  many  uccastons,  mentioned  that,  one  day 
bring  detuned  late  at  the  deanery  house  in  correcting  some 
proof-sheets  for  the  press.  Swift  made  the  worthy  alderman 
stay  to  dinner.  Amonsst  other  vegetables,  asparagus  formed 
one  of  the  dishes,  llie  dean  helped  his  gucat.  who  shortly 
again  called  upon  his  host,  when  the  dean,  pointing  to  the  alder- 
man's plate,— 'first  flnbh,  sir,  wliat  yon  have  got  upon  your 
plate.'-' What,  sir,  eat  my  sUlks ?'^' Ay.  sir.  king  WUliam 
always  e.ithis  stulk.* — '  And,  George,"  rejoined  the  historian 
(who  was  himself  remarkably  proud  and  very  pompous), '  were 
yoa  blockhead  enough  to  olniy  him  ?'  '  Yes,  doctor ;  and  if  yon 
had  dined  with  dean  Swift  t£te-k-t^te.  you  would  have  been 
I  obliged  lo  eat  your  stalks  too.' '*^(JSc(Ai). 
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Biona  to  the  mute.  One  of  tixete  wu  a  venion  of 
an  ode  of  Horace  (book  iii,  ode  18)^  written  with 
considerable  ease  and  spirit ;  and  about  the  same 
time  air  William  and  lady  Temple  pnsstd  him  to 
write  his  Pindarie  odes,  oompoeed  in  the  still  pre- 
Tailing  taste  of  that  dajrt  and  •  which  may  he-  pro* 
nouoeed  not  inferior  of  the  ksndjfeo  those  of  Cowley 
and  Donne.  They  are  addressed  to- Temples,  to* 
the  king,  and  to  the  Athenian  Soeiety--^**  a  knot  of 
obflcore  indinduals,"  eays  Johnson^  **  who  pnUiabed 
a  periodical  pamphlet  of  uiswers  to  qnestiobs^-  eent« 
or  supposed  to  be  seat*  by  letters*  I  have  been 
told,"  he  adds,  "  that  Dryden,  haying  perused  these 
yerses,  said,  *  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be>  a 
poet;'  so  that  this  denunciatton  was  the  motive 
of  SwifVs  perpetual  malevolence  to  Dryden.'-— 
(^  Life,"  p.  6.) 

£oon  after  the  removal  of  sir  William  Temple  to 
Mooc-psrk,  Hear  Famham,  whither  he  vras  accom- 
panied by  Swiftf  it  happened  that  a  bill  wa»  broogbt 
into  the  house 'for  triennial  parliaments,  to  which 
the  king  was  much  opposed,  and  despatched  the  earl 
of  Porthmd  to  sir  William  fbr  advice«  who  advocated 
the  measure^  but  endeavoured  to  remove  the  royal 
scruples  without  effect.  Having  now  a  high  opinion 
of  Swift's  talenti«  and  of  his  intimate  acquaintance 
with  English  history,  he  deputed  him  to  wait  upon 
his  majesty,  and  explain  tad  argue  the  matter  at 
greater  length.  Of  this  mission  he  acquitted  himself 
with  great  credit,  though  it  was  not  attended  with 
success ; .  it  was  in  vain  he  tried  to  convince  the 
king,  and  when  he  entered  more  fully  into  the 
subject  with  the  minister  he  was  informed  that  the 
obstacle  was  insurmountable,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  measure  was  rejected  by  the  house.  This  was 
the  first  time  Swift  had  qorae  into  contact  with  courts, 
and  he  has  frankly  acknowledged  that  it  was  the 
first  ineideut  that  helped  to  cure  him  of  vanity. 

After  a  residence  of  about  six  weeks  at  the  uni- 
veiaity,  having  entered  himself  at  Hart's-hall,  and 
obtained  his  degree  of  mfaster  of  arts,  Swill  left 
Oxford  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother,  aiid  then  re- 
turned to  Moor*park.^  From  this  period,  it  seems, 
he  became  anauous  to  establish  himself  in  the  world, 
and  sought  to  reidise  those  promises  of  preferment 
which  had  been  held  out  to  him.  Still  he  continued 
to  discharge  the  offices  of  humanity  and  friendship 
towards  his  illustrious  relative  for  a  space  of  two 
years,  when,  justly  suspecting  perhaps  that  he  de- 
layed providing  n>r  him  from  selfish  views,  and 
aware  that  his  aociety  had  become  agreeable  as  well 
as  useful  and  necessary,  he  conceived  it  only  justice 
to  himself  to  remind  sir  William  of  the  subject. 
The  discussion  which  msued  was  not  of  a  pleasing 
nature.  His  patron  was  extremely  anxious  to  have 
an  accurate  copy  of  all  his  writings,  and  Swift's  ad- 
vice and  assistance  would  here  be  invaluable.  Owing 
to  the  great  statesman's  increasing  infirmities,  the 
progress  had  been  necessarily  slow,  ill  adapted  to 
one  of  Swift's  vigorous  mind  and  leve  of  despatch. 
They  are  said  to  have  i)arted  with  mutual  dissatis* 
faction :  sir  William  offered  him  some  paltry  em- 
ployment in  the  EoUs-office  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
was  then  master,  worth  about  120/.  per  annum. 
He  must  have  known  that  this  was  quite  unsuited 
to  Swift's  habits  and  inclinations ;  and  he  replied 
with  spirit,  **  that,  since  this  offer  relieved  him  ftom 
the  charge  of  being  driven  into  the  church  for  a 
maintenance,  he  was  resolved  to  go  to  Ireland  to 
take  holy  orders."    At  the  same  time  sir  William  is 


•  This  fully  disprovet  the  Mwrtioo  of  lord  Omry,  that 
Swift  »M  auppoilBd  at  th«  univenity  of  Oxford  during  a 
{Mriod  ofthrM  ytwra.  wilh  tb«  invidioonconclusioos  which  he 
throce  draws,  oi  the  same  t-hamcter,  and  rtiuatly  wrll  founded, 
as  those  attributed  to  Mr.  Temple,  the  nephew  uf  sir  William. 


stated  to  have  relosed  to  pledge  himself  witk  respect 
to-iSwift^B  Aituore  promotion  in  the  event  of  his  con-» 
sentingto  remaua  with  him ;  and  he  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  seek-  his  own  fortune.  Upon  his  arrival, 
however  (early  in  ifl04i),  Swift  found  that  he  eouid 
not  bb  oodaiiied  without  tu  tesUmoniai  of  his  good 
ceadoot  tluring  his  residence  with  sir  William ;  and 
he  iS' stated  to  hove  delayed  nearly  five  months  he* 
fore  be  would  c^sent'to  obtain  such  a  recommeBd<* 
ation  by  a  kind  of  submisBion*  which  must  have  been 
extremely  grating  to  his  fedings.  This  document  it 
appears^  however,  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  to  lord 
Capel  from  his  patron,  the  prompt  arrival  of  which 
seems  to  'throw  doubts  upon  the  article  of  submis- 
sion, of  which  there  ii  no  evidence  that  it  vras  ever 
required ;  and  the  result  was  that  Swift  vras  offored 
the  prebend  of  Eilroot^  in  the  diocese  of  Connor ; 
and  to  this  small  living,  happy  in  his  newly  acquired 
independeneor  he  retired.  His  letters  for  deacon's 
orders  were  dated  26th  October,  1694,  and  those  for 
priest's  orders  I3th  January,  I694»6  ;  and  he  was 
ordained  into  both  by  William  King,  at  that  time 
bishop  of  Derry. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Monck  Mason  that  the 
pathetic  story,  told  by  Sheridan  and  repeated  by  sir 
W.  Scott,  of  Swift  afterwards  procuring  this  living 
for  an  aged  clergyman  who  lent  him  his  horse  to  ride 
to  obtain  it,  has  no  foundation  whatever.''  He  is  re- 
presented **  as  the  father  of  a  numerous  £miiy,  who, 

*  Conaiderable  doubto,  of  which  Swill  oufl(bt  ttill  to  have  the 
benefit,  arc  entertained  on  this  head.  It  is  justly  remarked  by 
Mr.  Monck  Mason  that  **  the  letter  was  taken  from  a  copy  of  a 
transcript  from  the  orlfiiial:  it  may  be  xemiine,  bat  I  like  not 
this  sort  of  evidenecr  and  am  snie  ,th«  arimlsiton  of  such  will 
more  freimeatly  lead  to  eoor  than  truth."  It  is  indeed  sin- 
gular thntso  monv  of  the  documents  implicating  the  dean  rest 
on  the  same  foundation. 

^  It  will  nev«rthele«  he  only  Imtlee  to  Swift's  memory  togive 
this  alleged  trait  of  Ua  geamosily  and  magnanimity--4iuuaBuch 
as  we  iuive  made  it  a  principle  from  which  we  must  not 
shrink,  to  meet  the  numerous  envious  and  calumnious  charges 
brought  asainst  him,  and  which  have  not  only  be«tt  issinnated 
but  btoadl^  asserted  <m  worse  than  hearmy  evidence— often 
with  an  affected  effort  at  azculpatioD,  to  give  weiffbt  to  them — 
to  which  the  creatures  of  Walpolo  and  Swift's  whig  enemies 
had  invariably  recourse  ; — 

"  Willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike. 
Just  hint  a  fault  aud  hesitate  dislike." 

And  how  oonld  he  azpeeito  escape,  wben  men  like  WhaitoD. 
Steele,  aud  the  whale  tribe  of  Whig  ootraptiaaftits— «-ith  the  ex- 
ception of  Addison  and  a  few  of  the  better  c\asa,  whom  he  nobly- 
kept  in  their  offices— were  hallooed  on  by  the  great  whipper- 
in  (Walpole)  to  worry  and  defiune  all  he  eoald  not  oonupt  r 

If  Mr.  Maeoa's  dates  therefore  had  only  consorted  with  it,  we 
should  have  been  stionsly  inclined  to  give  credence  to  the 
following  incident,  which  is  said  to',  have  occurred  on  occasion 
of  8w^  giving  up  hb  lirlrig  at  Kilrdot. 

"  Inaaexcarsioti  ttom  hla  haUtatinQ  he  melaclergvman  with 
whom  ha  formed  an  acqaaintaace*  which  proved  him  to  be 
learned » modest,  well-priucipled.  the  fkthi*r  of  eight  children,  and 
a  curate  at  the  nte  of  forty  pounds  a-year.  Without  explaining 
his  purpose.  Swift  borrowed  this  xentleman's  black  mare, 
having  no  horse  of  bis  owno-^ode  to  DubHo — ^resigBed  the  pre- 
bendary of  Kilroot,  and  obtained  a  grant  of  U  Icr  this  aew 
fHend.  When  he  gave  the  presentation  to  the  poorcleru>'maa. 
he  kept  his  eyes  steadity  flzod  on  the  old  man's  Ace,  which  at 
first  showed  pleasuraat finding  himself  preferred  to  a  liviag ;  but 
when  he  found  that  it  was  that  of  his  benefector,  who  had  re- 
signed in  his  favour,  his  juy  assumed  so  touching  an  expresHioa 
of  surprise  and  gratitude  that  Swift  himself,  deeply  affected, 
declared  he  had  never  experienced  sn  much  pleasure  as  at  that 
moBMnt.  The  poor  clergyman,  at  Swift's  departure,  pcesaed 
upon  him  the  black  mare,  which  he  did  not  ahooae  to  hurt  him 
bv  refusing ;  and  thus  mounted  for  the  first  time  on  a  horse  of 
his  own.  with  fourscore  pounds  in  hb  purse.  Swift  afaln  em- 
barked for  JBagland,  and  resamed  his  situation  at  Moar>parfc 
aa  sir  Waiiom  'Dvmple'B  oonlldantiai  secrslary."  (Soott.) 

All  that  remains  to  be  said  on  this  curioos  story  b  with  tha 
Italian  '*  Se  nan  h  vero.  i;  ben  trovato ;"  and  perhaps  of  the  two  it 
u  much  fairer  to  speak  that  which  b  good  of  the  ilfustttous  dead, 
ill-founded  Uiough  it  be,  than  studiously  toarak.  with  Ms  worst 
political  enemies,  to  blacken  his  memory  by  a  s«Ties  of  ii^uri- 
otts  forgeries,  of  which  the  real  autliors  remain  in  the  dailc. 
while  oiilv  the  utterera  at  seeoudhaad  gtveearreney  to  them,  as 
usual  with  oonntsrfeit  coin.  Where  are  the  origkiab  to  Ax  any 
deeper  stigma  on  him  than  that  of  great  pride  aud  ambition  ? 
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Oft  MBooDt  of  hi*  poverty!  itas  unidifaf  to  pEovide  for 
them.  It  if  t  pty>"  •'ddt  this  accnnte  md  tngennoiifl 
writCTi  **tliiily  beiny  ■avery  intcreBting*  it  thouldnot 
Wtnia,  which  »ppeua  from,  tho  foUowibgcirciua- 
•tnoat.  flxtt*  Swift -WMttotiD  Ireland  when  be  re< 
wiffotA  the  MTiag^  bat  raetdent  with  lir  WiUiam  Xenix 
pkb  He  held  thie  beneftae-  two  yeaiii  contrary  to 
thefeaerelly  concerred  opinion,  and  wae  raeident  at 
Hoor-pufc  fron  Jtme,  1696,  aU  siv  WilUam'e  death, 
IS  uppmn  by  hie  lotteia.  Seoondly,  the  penon  in 
wboic  frrenr  be  resigned  wae  not  an  indjJtent  der- 
ITBtn,  ai  ii  well  known  to  his  funily;  he  had  bim- 
idf «  moderate  estate  in  that  oonntry)  and  fonned 
nvcnl  retpedable  connexions*  It  appears  that  he 
Hw  anther  old,  poor,  nor  the  lather  ol  a  ftonily.  That 
he  wn  not  old  ie  fiuther  manifest  from  the  fad  of  his 
haTiof  had  a  coerespondence  wiih  Swif^  so  late  as 
the  TCtf  1731."  • 

It  aa^  here  not  improperly  be  remarked,  that,  if  so 
little  rshaneeis  to  be  placed  upon  an  aceount  closely 
craaccted  with  time,  place,  and  oircumstauce,  re* 
peited  by  all  Swift's  biographers,  and  which  redounds 
»  highly  to  his  credit,  how  cautiously  we  ought  to 
recave  also  thooe  reports  to  his  prejudice,  arising 
oat  of  coafimed  names  and  dates  at  college,  and  from 
copies  of  letten  taken  from  other  copies,  the  evidence 
of  which  Mr.  Maaon  so  judieioualy  questions,  and 
the  odginal  of  which  neither  the  traneeribers  who 
comBuiieated  them,  nor  the  parties  who  adopted 
them,  ippear  to  haTe  seen.  We  think  an  additional 
proof  likewise  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  presenta- 
tioa  to  his  living.  Swift  was  required  to  make  no 
oadoe  labmisaioA  to  his  distinguished  relaiiTe»  is  the 
to  of  his  being  eo  early  invited  back  by  sir  William, 
who  became  senaible  how  necessary  he  was  to  his 
existence.  It  is  most  probable,  under  all  the  cir- 
csmaiancee,  that  the  apology,  or  submission  as  it  is 
AhMudly  termed,  came  not  from  the  injured  party 
bat  from  him  who  had  committed  the  error,  who 
Bought  to  atone  for  it,  who  now  stood  in  need  of  the 
•sppoft  and  frimidahip  which  he  had  failed  to  value 
w  tfaej  deserved,  and  who  had  in  absence  more  truly 
estimated  Swift'a  worth  and  talents.  To  the  voice  of 
frjendahip  i^ad  suffering  he  could  never  turn  a  deaf 
ev;  and  in  1695  he  repaired  to  Moor-park,  where 
he  eootinued  lo  reside  UU  air  William's  death, 
which  look  place  in  January,  1698.  There  are 
tbimdant  evidences  both  in  the  dean's  and  Temple's 
«^>^  letters  to  show  that  they  again  met  upon  terms 
of  gcotiemanly  equality,  without  the  most  remote 
•Plosion  to  apologies  or  submission  on  either  side 
Hr^oad  what  the  obligation  thus  conferred  upon  a 
d^  relative  and  a  great  man,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  awakened  upon  reflection  in  sir  William's 
j«t  and  well-regulated  mind.  From  that  hour  his 
frifcod  and  companion  not  only  devoted  himself  with 
CQBitant  and  unremitting  care  to  smooth  the  pillow 
tf  declining  age ;  to  lighten  the  hours  of  pain,  and 
rellcTe  them  by  his  social  converse  and  wit ;  but  he 
bccuDs  his  right  arm  in  conducting  his  literary  ar- 
nagemenia  to  a  cloee,  while  the  affection  with  which 
^e  regarded  the  dying  statesman  is  shown  in  the 
memoranda  which  he  so  scrupulously  kept  of  the 
ehaogfa  and  variations  which  marked  his  departure. 
Were  soy  proofs  wanting  of  the  correctness  of  this 
^cw  of  the  subject,  they  are  supplied  by  the  laudable 
iaduitry  and  the  ability  of  Mr.  M.  Mason,  in  his 
eteeUent  vrork,  who  has  given  the  correspondence 
*bich  ensned  between  Swift  and  the  representatives 
fif  the  Temple  fiunily.  Svery  word  speaks  highly 
ia  Uxom  of  the  theory  we  have  ventured  to  adopt  in 

*  Pn^  the  %daiinibty  writteo  mnd  very  entertaining  work 
«tiiM  "Hifltofical  AaaaU  of  tbo  Collegiat«  and  Cathedral 
Chanh  •!  St.  |>Mrtek."  by  WiUiam  Monek  MaKm. 


this  "  Life ;"  and  in  proportion  to  the  genuine  light 
obtained  and  whieh  can  be  thrown  upon  the  doubt- 
ful or-  disputed  points  of  Swift's  early  history,  the 
more  uneae^tionable  will  it  be  found  to  appear. 
For  this  purpose,  and  that  of  giving  novel^  and 
freshness  to  former  narratives  relating  to  this  period, 
too  much  resembling  each  other,  the  observations  of 
Mr.  M.  are  here  given  at  length.  *'  Swift,"  he  says, 
*<  was  settled  at  Moor-park  in  June,  1696,  and  from 
that  time  forth  until  sir  William's  death  in  1698  he 
continued  to  reeide  in  his  house,  except  when  he 
made  an  occasional  excursion  to  visit  his  mother, 
who  received  during  this  time  frequent  remittances 
from  his  favourite  uncle  William  and  his  cousin 
Willeughby  Swift."  Swift  manifested  at  all  times  a 
great  reapect  for  sir  William  Temple ;  his  intimacy 
however  with  the  male  descendants  of  that  baronet 
was  finally  terminated  in  1726  by  an  opprobrious 
letter'  of  lord  Palmerrtown,  in  answer  to  one  of 
Swift  which  contained  a  request  in  favour  of  a 
friend,  by  no  means  meriting  so  imhandsome  a  reply. 
There  is  no  passage  in  Swift's  first  epistle  that  can 
exonse  the  following  paragraph  of  his  lordship's  an- 
swer :— **  My  desire  is  to  be  in  charity  with  all  men : 
could  I  say  as  much  of  you,  you  had  sooner  inquired 
of  this  matter,  or  if  you  had  any  regard  for  a  family 
you  owe  so  much  to ;  but  I  fear  you  hugged  the  fiilse 
report,  to  cancel  all  feelings  of  gratitude  that  must 
ever  glow  in  a  generous  breast,  and  to  justify  what 
you  had  declared,  that  no  regard  to  the  fiunily  was 
any  restraint  to  you.  These  great  refinements  are 
past  my  understanding,  and  can  only  be  compre- 
hended by  your  great  wits." 

This  vile  insinuation  received  an  answer  tempe- 
rate to  a  degree  that  will  astonish  the  reader  who  is 
apprised  of  the  irritable  temper  of  Swift :  his  reply 
to  this  taunting  ungenerous  epistle  is  a  ehef*d'cntvr». 
He  asks  the  noble  peer  **  what  title  he  could  have  to 
give  such  contumelious  treatment  to  one  who  never 
did  him  the  least  ii\)ury  or  received  from  him  the 
least  obligation  1"  **I  own  myself  indebted  to  sir 
William  Temple  for  recommending  me  to  the  late 
king,  although  without  success,  and  for  his  choice 
of  me  to  take  care  of  his  posthumous  writings.  But 
I  hope  you  will  not  charge  my  living  in  his  family 
as  an  obligation ;  for  I  was  educated  to  little  pur- 
pose if  I  retired  to  his  house  for  any  other  motives 
than  the  benefit  of  his  conversation  and  advice,  and 
the  opportunity  of  pursuing  my  studies ;  for,  being 
bom  to  no  fortune,  I  was  at  his  death  as  far  to  seek 
as  ever ;  and  perhaps  you  will  allow  that  I  was  of 
some  use  to  him."  Swift's  advantage,  it  is  correctly 
added,  in  this  short  confiict  was  commensurate  to 
the  superiority  of  his  understanding.  And  it  was 
to  this  superiority,  and  to  that  lofty  independence  of 
character,  which  raised  the  literary  men  of  his  day 
so  much  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties, 
broadly  contrasting  vrith  the  venality  of  Dryden  and 
the  writers  of  preceding  reigns,  that  Swift  was  in- 
debted, as  well  as  to  his  sterling  sense  and  wit,  for  the 
immense  infiuence  which  he  exercised  upon  his  times. 

That  he  at  the  same  time  possessed  great  sensibility 
and  could  both  entertainr  and  inspire  strong  affec- 
tion, vras  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  Temple 
latterly  regarded  his  distinguished  nephew  (at  least 
in  law),  and  may  be  seen  from  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Jane 
Swift  (May  26,  1699),  the  dean's  sister,  who  says — 
**  My  poor  brother  has  lost  his  best  friend  sir  W. 
Temple,  who  was  so  fond  of  him  while  he  lived  that 
he  made  him  give  up  his  living  in  this  county  (the 
prebend  of  Kilroot)  to  stay  with  him  at  Moor.park, 
and  promised  to  get  him  one  in  England  ;  but  death 
came  in  between,  and  has  left  him  unprovided  both 
of  friend  and  living." 
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And  such  in  fact  wit  the  retult  of  Swift's  haTlog 
complied  with  the  in'vitation  of  sir  William  to  return 
to    Moor-park,   a  kind  and    generous  proceeding 
which  made  it  doubly  incumbent  upon  the  party 
benefited  to  lose  not  a  moment's  time  in  returning 
it  in  the  same  manly  and  grateful  spirit ;  but  this  he 
neglected  to  do,  and  left  Swift  unprovided  for  as  he 
had  found  him.    With  regard  to  the  legacy  said  to 
have  been  left  (100/.  in  a  codicil  to  his  will)  along 
with  the  bequest  that  Swift  should  edite  an  edition 
of  his  entire  works,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  more  in 
this  than  the  personal  interest  of  the  author  and  the 
statesman,  who  seems  to  hare  satisfied  his  conscience 
with  the  prospectiTe  adTantage  such  a  task  might 
afford  him,  in  addition  to  a  doubtful  promise  known 
to  have  been  obtained  from  king  William  of  a  pre- 
bendary's stall  at  Canterbury  or  Westminster.     If 
we  wished  to  display  in  a  stronger  light  Swift's 
greatness  and  magnanimity  of  spirit  in  these  circum- 
stances, we  might  refer  to  his  own  words,  which 
evince  the  regard  which  he  entertained  for  his  de- 
ceased friend,  concluding  with  the  following  remark- 
able observations : — **  He  died  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  with  him  all  that  was  great  and  good 
among  men."    And  another  memorandum  contains 
the  following  high   and  honourable  eulogy  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman  and  a  scholar : — **  He  was 
a  person  of  the  greatest  wisdom,  justice,  liberality, 
politeness,  eloquence,  of  his  age  and  nation.    The 
truest  lover  of  his  country,  and  one  who  deserved 
more  from  it  by  his  eminent  public  services  than 
any  man  before  or  since,  besides  his  great  deserving 
of  the  commonwealth  of  having  been  universally  es- 
teemed the  most  accomplished  writer  of  his  time.'* 

If  we  consider  for  a  moment  the  situation  of  Swift 
when  this  splendid  chanuster  of  Temple  was  written ; 
that  he  owed  the  profession  he  possessed,  without 
fortune  or  preferment,  wholly  to  his  own  good  sense 
and  resolution ;  and  that,  had  he  complied  with  his 
patron's  first  injunction  to  remain  with  him,  he  roust 
have  been  cast  friendless  again  upon  the  world,  after 
eight  years,  the  most  valuable  of  his  life,  the  great- 
est portion  of  which  he  had  devoted  to  the  interest 
and  reputation  of  his  friend^-as  regards  obligation 
on  Swift's  side  nothing  can  be  said.  For  when,  by 
his  own  discerning  spirit  and  wise  energy,  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  a  profession,  the  utmost  that 
sir  William's  care  is  known  to  have  procured  him 
was  an  obscure  living  in  which  a  genius  like  Swift's 
may  be  said  to  have  been  buried  alive — not  pro- 
moted ;  and  where,  far  from  meeting  society  conge- 
nial to  his  temper  and  habits,  he  beheld  only  the  de- 
gradation and  sufferings  of  the  people,  withering 
under  the  blasting  influence  of  the  then  dominant 
Whig  party,  the  champions  at  that  time  of  war,  and 
the  originators— with  the  help  of  bishop  Bumet^~of 
the  public  debt,  paper  money,  corruption,  and  all 
the  fruitful  calamities  to  which  Swift  even  then 
saw  they  must  inevitably  give  rise.*  The  public 
spirit  and  patriotism  by  which  he  seems  so  early  to 
have  been  actuated,  and  for  which  alone  he  entered 
on  a  literary  career,  breathe  in  almost  every  line  of 
his  early  poetry,  in  his  imitations,  his  Pindaric  odes, 
and  satirical  elisions,  which  possess  a  fire  and 
vigour  that  by  no  means  merited  the  doubtful  and 
ill-substantiated  condemnation — stated  on  Johnson's 
hearsay  already  alluded  to— of  his  great  cousin  Dry- 
den.  In  his  bumble  and  cheerless  retirement,  in- 
deed, at  Kilroot,  and  his  subsequent  residence  at 

*  If  aoy  evidence  of  this  fket  it  required  it  will  be  ennugb  to 
refer  to  oae  of  those  oecasional  esMjrs.  written  by  Swif^  when 
in  Irelanil,  and  given  for  the  flnt  tine  entire  in  the  present  edi- 
tion of  hb  wurks.  from  a  copy  of  the  "lotcUigenccr"  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  iu  his  dwn  possession,  and  which  contains 
his  remarks  and  signature  at  the  end  of  each  paper. 


Moor-park,  he  seems  to  have  more  assiduously 
courted  the  relief  of  poetical  composition,  which  he 
had  first  commenced  at  Oxford;  and  in  some  of 
these  occasional  effusions  the  tenor  of  his  mind  and 
thoughts  is  strongly  depicted,  bearing  that  impress 
of  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation  which  the  aspect 
of  things  around  him  and  his  future  prospects  were 
calculated  to  inspire.  Another  feature  of  them  is 
the  decided  hatred  which  he  expresses  against  folly 
and  vice,  and  the  power  with  which  he  strove  to  ex- 
pose them  in  proportion  as  they  extended  their  bane- 
ful infiuence  from  high  places : — 

"  My  hate-^whose  lash  jost  Heaven  hnd  long  decreed 
Shall  on  a  day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed." 

And  in  those  interesting  verses,  so  honourable  to  his 
right  feelings,  **  on  the  Illness  and  Recovery  of  Sir 
William  Temple,"  he  gives  expression  to  sentiments 
evincing  a  lofty  sense  of  duty,  a  strength  of  virtuous 
will,  and  a  disdain  of  mercenary  motives  or  mean 
compliances,  which  carry  a  strong  presumption  of  his 
previous  habits  of  self-command  and  of  his  uniform 
consistency  and  high  principle,  deviations  from 
which  were  only  likely  to  occur  from  the  predomi- 
nance of  pride  or  ambition.  They  are  the  more  re- 
markable as  having  been  written  in  some  moment 
when  extreme  suffering  or  other  causes  had  given  to 
the  manner  of  his  friend  and  host,  Temple,  a  degree 
of  distance  or  coldness  of  which  Swift  subsequently 
complained,  and  was  heard  humorously  to  declare 
<*that  in  faith  sir  William  had  spoiled  a  fine  gentle- 
man," in  allusion  to  his  harsh  manner.  Addressing 
the  muse  in  the  style  that  was  still  in  vogue  from  the 
days  of  Charles  II.,  and  which  was  of  itself  sufficient 
to  render  Swift's  earlier  pieces — ^had  they  possessed 
greater  merit, — neglected  and  obsolete,  he  exclaims 
in  an  emphatic  tone,— 

"To  thee  I  owe  that  Iktal  bent  of  mind. 

Stilt  to  unhappy  restless  thoughts  inclined ; 

To  thee  what  oft  I  Tainly  strive  to  hide. 

That  scorn  of  fools  by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 

From  thee  whnteTer  \irtuc  takes  its  rise 

Grows  a  misfortune  and  becomes  a  vice ; 

Such  were  thy  rules  to  be  as  good  as  great— 

Stoop  not  to  interest,  flattery,  or  deceit ; 

Nor  with  hired  thouaht»  be  thy  devotion  paid ; 

Learn  to  disdain  their  mercenary  aid ; 

Be  this  thy  sure  defence,  thy  brazen'waU,— 

Know  no  base  action,  at  nu  guilt  look  pale : 

And  since  unhappy  distance  thus  denies 

T*  expose  thy  soul,  clad  in  thi«  poor  disguise : 

Since  thv  few  lU-preM^nted  graces  seem 

To  breed  contemi4  where  thou  liad'st  hoped  esteem.** 
In  the  sudden  outbreaks  of  satirical  passion,  and  in 
sponUneous  unpremediuted  lines  like  these,  even 
more  than  in  his  letters,  we  seem  to  read  his  early 
character  and  feelings,  the  secret  heart  and  spirit 
which  sat  alone  in  their  self-sustained  power  and  calm 
yet  indignant  grandeur,  brooding  over  the   philo- 
sophy,  the  sad  moral  of  history,  examining  and  ar- 
raigning before  the  tribunal  of  his  judgment  and 
conscience  the  motives  by  which  he  was  then  ac- 
tuated.    Before  following  him  however  from  the 
shades    of  Kilroot  and  the   elegant    seclusion   of 
Moor-park,  into  that  active  world  where  his  genius 
shone  with  unrivalled  splendour,  it  becomes  (so  soon 
sgain)  the  writer's  painful  duty  to  set  at  rest  another 
of  those  absurd  and  calumnious  falsehoods,  invented 
doubtless  long  after  the  period  to  which  it  is  referred, 
by  some  of  his  humbled  and  perhaps  titled  adversa- 
ries,  writhing  under  the  infliction  of  some  of  his 
keen  satiric  truths,  and,  unable  to  meet  him  in  the 
field  of  manly  argument,  trying  to  arrest  his  fierce 
pursuit,  like  certain  animals  whose  last  chance  of 
escape  lies  in  exciting  extreme  disgust  and  nausea  in 
their  conquerors;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that,  with 
regard  to  Steele's  baseness  and  ingratitude,  Swift 
actually  declared  that  by  his  shameless  and  impu- 
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d«nt  proeoedingt  he  had  quite  put  it  out  of  hie 
(Swift**)  power  to  do  him  any  iJ\|ury.  We  can  only 
desire,  in  aiiuding  to  a  charge  so  prepoeterous,  to 
ihow  that  we  eonaider  it  indispensable  for  every  one 
who  treats  the  life  of  a  diatinguished  man  not  to 
cooeesi  or  disguise  the  truth,  or  attempt  by  any  side 
Triod  to  edge  out  of  a  question,  however  difficult  or 
howerer  trivial  the  circumstances.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that  sir  Walter  Scott  or 
Mine  of  bis  other  biographers  evinced  not  some 
•park  of  the  fiery  scorn  and  indignation  which  would 
hiTe  actuated  the  dean  himselfi  had  he  been  able  to 
detect  the  vile  calumniator»  and  thus  have  spared 
future  biographers  of  this  celebrated  man  the  strong 
arenion  they  must  feel  in  dwelling  upon  such  mean 
and  despicable  calumnies,  when  so  many  nobler  and 
nore  inriting  themes  lie  before  them.  It  would  be 
enough  in  any  other  case  to  observe  that  the  name  of 
the  infiunous  lord  Wharton  is  connected  with  it ; 
bot  it  seems  to  have  been  the  fate  of  Swift — ^from  the 
loftier  eminence  which  he  occupied,  from  his  vast 
taleats  and  unrivalled  influence,  and  from  one  or 
two  onhappy  paaaagea  in  his  after  life — to  have 
ofiered  a  wider  and  safer  mark  for  the  shafts  of  ca- 
Imnny,  and  from  the  superior  strength  and  viTidness 
of  his  intellectual  flashes  to  have  shown  more  clearly 
the  ixmomerable  little  motes  in  his  mental  sun. 
"  Ex  nao  discs  omnea  "  might  indeed  be  adduced 
u  a  motto  for  the  series  of  calumnies  which 
ipring  from  such  a  cause ;  but,  if  only  as  sped- 
sKos  of  the  human  nature  which  he  himself  painted, 
they  are  sometimea  not  unentertaining  when  the 
skotires  of  the  parties  interested  are  understood. 
Like  most  others,  this  foul  calumny  carries  with  it 
its  own  refutation  by  the  strong  array  of  facts  and 
dates  which,  in  addition  to  invalidating  the  particu- 
lar charge  by  circumstantial  evidence*  present  a 
fenenl  body  of  truths  sufficient  in  themselves  be- 
fcit  the  severest  tribunal  of  Justice  to  exonerate  the 
diaracter  of  the  dean,  even  upon  the  ground  of 
Bofil  reputation  and  public  character.  The  account 
of  it  given  by  sir  Walter  Scott  will  be  found  in  the 
appended  note,  and  to  this  will  be  subjoined  his 
Otttedy,  but  not  perhaps  sufficiently  indignant  and 
eaphstio,  reply.*     For  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that, 

*  h a  edition  of  t1i«  "Tktlftc^  in  aixrolumes,  178S.  executed 
<nih  oaconmoa  aeeuraey  end  e«re.  there  ocean  a  note  upoQ 
^  IM.  which  amoog  other  itrictaret  on  Swift's  history  men> 
iK«  the  fcUowing  alleged  fact :— '*  Lord  Wharton's  remarkabU 
vwib  alhide  not  only  to  ^  odiam  Swift  had  contracted  as  the 
kaD«aorsB]ipDeed«Athororth«'TaleoraTab,'  Sec,  butthev 
*<■  to  point  more  paitkularW  to  a  flagrant  part  of  his  crimi- 
<^i^  St  Kiboot  not  so  Eenerallj  known.  A  general  account 
rf  das  oflnee  ia  all  thatls  requieite  here,  and  all  that  decency 


'  la  eooaeawsBce  of  an  attmnpt  to  rarishoneef  hiapariahion- 
w**  4  fanaer  s  dangfateTi  Swift  was  carried  b^ora  a  magistrate 
tf  ^  tMmf  of  Dooba  (in  whose  Camilv  th«  examinations  taken 
«8  tke  oeeadon  are  aaid  to  be  stiU  ex'tant  to  this  dav).  and  to 
*^^  die  very  asiiwis  cooaeqneooes  of  this  raah  action  imme- 
^j  Migaed  the  piebrad  and  quitted  the  kingdom.  This 
is^llifcaos  was  coaunanicated,  and  vouched  as  a  fiMt  well 
^B<>va  ia  the  parish  even  now,  by  one  of  Swift's  successors  in 
ft*  IMaf .  and  is  rested  on  the  authority  of  the  present  pre- 
bfvlny  of  KaraoC  Febroary  tth.  1785." 

H  «ss  aot  to  bt  anppoaed  that  a  charge  so  inoooststent  with 

^ift*»  gnersl  character  for  -virtue.  rellgioD,  and  temperance 

dkTild  maain  unanewered;  accordingly  a  reply  was  addressed 

tntte  fditorof  the  Genttemaa'sMagaalne,  by  Theophilus  Swift. 

'iq.  who  vas  seakma  for  the  bononr  of  his  great  relatioD,  but 

<*  *«  icfnsed  admisalon  on  account  of  its  length.    An  answer 

»  ilvoto  be  ftMndtn  Mr.  Monck  Berkeley's  *'  RoUaues ;"  and  in 

^'*h  easta  the  advoeates  of  Swift,  or  rather  his  vinaicators,  urge 

^  Btm  taprobainlt^  of  the  cliaig«*,  ooisidering  the  circum» 

'^vws  of  the  oase.    It  was  shown  by  Mr.  B«»rkeley  that,  had 

*<«(!is  eriiBiiHj  sUgma  ever  staioed  the  character  of  swift,  some 

*l^^^i^'n»V>  ttnosit  haTe  been  found  amid  the  profusion  of 

pn>»sl  staler  with  which  at  one  time  he  was  assailed  both 

«  Bfitsia  and  Irelani.    It  was  further  remarked  that,  had 

^>A  beta  coQseiooa  of  meriting  such  an  imputation,  his  satire 

^F^  ^ssaSawhridKe  Cor  a  similar  crime  argued  little  less  than 

vMMBity  ia  Oc  author.  To  which  it  might  have  beioi  added  that 


had  not  Mr.  Malone  and  other  friends  of  the  calum- 
niated dean's  memory  stood  forward  in  the  hand- 
some manner  they  did,  sided  the  matter  to  its  vilest 
dregSt  challenj^d  and  compelled  the  utterers  to  con- 
fess its  falsehood  and  to  retract  it,  the  statement 
would  have  remained,  and  the  presumed  record  been 
referred  to  with  the  same  unCounded  confidence  as 
other  weak  and  ridiculous  charges,  upon  the  pre- 
sumed evidence  of  copies  of  transcripts  from  original 
letters  which  no  one  has  seen,  but  most  probably 
original  forgeries  like  the  statements  of  lord  Wharton 
and  his  creatures. 

During  Swift's  final  residence  with  sir  W.  Temple» 
in  addition  to  performing  the  last  offices  of  humanity 
with  the  generoeity  and  assiduity  of  a  friend  who 
felt  himself  upon  a  perfect  equality,  or  rather  as  the 
party  conferring  an  obligation — for,  as  he  himself  ex- 
presses it  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  **  he  found 
himself  as  much  to  seek  as  ever,"  and  had  to  carve 
out  his  own  course  in  the  world — he  was  not  only 
silently  preparing  the  edition  of  that  able  statesman 
and  amiable  man's  writings  for  the  world,  but  de- 
fending his  literary  reputation  and  character,  with 
the  irresistible  weapons  of  his  wit  and  genius,  from 
the  bitter  invectives  of  those  scholastic  blockheads 
who  arrogated  to  themselves  superior  merit  from 
appearing  in  the  borrowed  plumes — the  mere  husks 
and  verbiage — of  the  ancients  they  affected  so  much 
to  honour.  The  most  disinterested  kindness  and  the 
greatest  service  he  could  at  that  time  confer  upon  a 
man  whose  reputation  at  this  day  belongs  more  to 
his  literary  tastes  than  to  his  political  ascendancy — 
for,  unlike  Svnft,  he  had  the  credit  without  afford- 
ing the  proofs  of  strong  political  wisdom,— -was  to 
support  by  bis  voluntary  act  the  fevourite  theory  to 
which  the  feelings,  the  refined  taste,  and  the  clas- 
sic education  of  Temple  had  so  much  wedded  him ; 
and  like  some  young  heroic  chief  to  defend  the  form 

the  same  reproach  is  thrown  by  Swift  on  sir  John  Browne,  in  one 
of  the  *'Dnpieni."  Above  all,  the  prooft  of  this  stmnee  allej^a- 
tion  were  loudly  demanded  at  the  hands  of  those  who  had  made 
a  public  caluronv  unknown  to  the  eagle-eyed  slander  of  the  age 
in  which  Swift  lived.  To  these  defiances  no  formal  answer 
was  returned,  but  the  story  was  suffered  tu  remain  upon  record. 
That  this  atrueious  story  may  no  longer  continue  without  an 
explicit  contradiction,  1  hers  insert  the  origin  of  the  calumny 
upon  the  authority  of  the  rev.  Dr.  Hutchison  of  Donaghadee. 
"  The  rev.  Mr.  P ^r,  a  suceessor  of  dean  Swift  in  the  pre- 
bend of  Kilroot,  was  the  lint  circulator  of  this  extraordinary 
story.  He  told  the  tale,  among  otlwr  public  occasions,  at  the 
late  excellent  bishop  of  Dromore's,  who  committed  it  to  writing. 
His  authority  he  alleged  to  be  a  dean  Dobbs,  who  he  slated  hud 
informed  him  that  infunnations  were  actually  lodged  before 
magistrates  in  the  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor  for  the  alleged 
attempt  But  when  the  late  ingenious  Mr.  Malone  and  many 
other  literarv  gentlemen  began  to  press  a  closer  examination 
of  the  alleged  fsct.  the  unfortunate  narrator  denied  obstinately 
his  ever  having  promulgated  such  a  charge.  And  whether  tho 
wliole  story  was  the  creation  of  incipient  insanibr,  or  whether 
he  had  felt  the  diseiedit  attached  to  his  tergiversation  so  acutely 
as  to  derange  his  understandiug,  it  is  certain  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  P— — r  died  raving  mod,  a  patient  in  that  very  hospital  for 
lunatics  established  by  Swift,  against  whom  he  haid  propseated 
this  cruel  calumny.  Yet,  although  P  ■  r  thus  feu  a  victim 
to  his  own  rash  assertions  or  credulity,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  this  inexplicable  figment  did  really  orieinate  with  dean 
Dobbs,  and  that  he  had  been  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  initial 
letters  J.  8,  upon  the  alleged  papers,  which  might  vpfiy  to 
Jonathan  Smedley  (to  whom  indoM  the  tale  has  been  supposed 
properly  to  belong)  or  to  John  Smith  as  well  as  to  Jonathan 
Swift.  It  is  sufficient  for  Swift's  vindication  to  observe  that  ho 
returned  to  KUroot  after  hia  rssignatioa,  and  inducted  his  suc- 
cessor in  face  of  the  church  and  of  the  public ;  that  he  rrtumed 
to  sir  William  Temple  with  as  fair  a  character  ss  when  he  had 
left  him ;  that  during  all  his  public  lifb  in  England  and  Ireland, 
where  he  was  the  bottol'a  whole  faction,  this  charge  was  never 
heurd  of;  tliat  when  adduced  so  many  yean*  after  his  death  it 
was  unsupported,  like  too  many  others,  by  aught  but  sturdy  and 
general  averment ;  and  that  the  chief  propagator  of  the  calumny 
flrft  retrained  his  ansertionR.  and  flnilly  died  insane."  This  (a 
oonclnsive ;  and  had  Mr.  Malone's  and  his  friendjK*  example  of 
open  challenge  and  investigation  been  followed,  fewer  other  ab- 
surd charges  would  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  record.— (Scott's 
••  Life  of  Swift."  pp.  40-4a." 
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of  his  uppd  «ire  from  the  ^asaaulta  of  hU  relexitleis 
fde's.  How  grateful  the  dying  stAte«roan  must  ^a^e 
felt.  Could  not  be  more  stronflrlv  shown  than  by  leai^ 
ing  a  considerable  legacy  to  hia  adopted  son  (hence 
the  virulence  of  Temple's  unworthy  nephew),  and 
by  constituting  his  iiephew7in4aw  his  literary,  exe- 
cutor, than  which  he  could  not  give  a  more  marked 
evidence  of  hit  unlimited  jponfidence  in  Swift's  judg- 
ment and  integrity.*  Till  that  happier  period  arrlveds 
and  he  began  to  appreciate  the  great  and  nobW  q;ua- 
lities' of  Swift's  mina»  we  trace  the  suSeriiigB  of  « 
genius  conscious  of  its  own  powers,  of  &  frank  inge- 
nuous natui^  which  the  slightest  coldness. or  distance 
could  make  unhappy  for  days,  though  moi)da  pro- 
bably arising  only  from  increasing  physical  infirmitiea 
or  the  strange  variableness  attending  the  departure 
of  the  fleeting  souU  tn  the  Tery  words  'Of  his  at* 
tache'd  friend  and  relative*  left  us  upon  record*  in  all 
the  tenderness  and  purity  of  generous  friendship*  we 
perceive  the  strong  regard,  antountingto.ven^Tatien, 
which  influenced  Swilt's  motives  towards  one  whose 
friendship  and  confidence  he  strove  to  possess,  andt 
as  in  most  of  the  objects  he  aimed  at,  fully  aucceede^ 
in  attaining.  *'  Don't  you  remember,"  be  saya  in  » 
letter  to  SteIIa«  **  how  I  used  to  be  in  pain  when  air 
William  Temple  would  look  cold  or  out  of  humour 
for  three  or  ibur  days,  and  I  used  to  auspect  a  hun** 
dred  reasons !" 

As  in  all  future  occurrences  of  hia  life.  Swift 
evinced  in  the  controversy  on  ancient  and  modem 
learning  the  same  correct  ta^te  and  sound  judgment 
which  enabled  him  to  see  through  the  real  object  of 
Marlborough  and  the  'Whufs  in  prosecuting,  foraelfiBh 
aggrandisement,  an  endless  and  destructive  war, 
that  is,  he.  saw  that  the  aim  of  the  modems — of 
Bentley,  Wotton,  and  the  smaller  fry,  borrowed  from 
the  French  controversy  of  Perrault  and  Fontenelle— > 
had  its  source  only  in  individual  and  national  vanity* 
and  deserved  no  mercy.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in 
any  imbiassed  and  enlightened  mind,  in  that  of  tke 
true  scholar  and  critic,  on  which  side  the  balance 
was  likely  to  incline  ;  but  Swift's  was  not  a  genius 
to  rest  content,  in  literary  controvecty,  with  a  drawn 
battle.  That  which  renaered  the  learned  chivalry  of 
Swift  more  valued  on  this  occasion  was  that  Temple 
had  committed  an  error,  which  compromised  hia 
classical  tact  and  reputation,  by  reating  his  authority, 
on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  he  looked  upon 
not  only  as  genuine,  but  as  exhibiting  the  antique 
spirit,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  contempt  of  death, 
peculiar  to  the  ancient  tyranta  and  commanders.  He 
had  thus  placed  himself  upon  the  horns  of  a  dilemma, 
of  which  Wotton,  followed  by  the  doughty  Bentley, 
did  not  fail  to  take  adYaxitage ;  and  the  circumstance 
of  the  hon.  Mr.  Boyle  having  undertaken  a  new 
edition  of  the  Epistles  gave  rise  to  the  two  treatises, 
which  Bo'much  amuaed  the  learned  world,  of  BoyLe  ver- 
aiM  Bentley,  and  consequently,  of  Bentley  vertfu  Boyle. 
Swift  now  threw  hia  broad  shield  over  his  devoted 
friend ;  and  the  *' Battle  of  the  Books"  infused  a  hu* 
morons  spirit  of  happy  wit  and  invention  into  the 
aubjeot  which  it  did  not  before  possess.  The  design 
was  canroneously  said  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
Coutrage's  **  Political  History  of  the  newly  declared 
War  between  the  Ancients  and  Modems  ;*'  but,  in  fact, 
there  ia  not  the  remotest  resemblance  between  the 

■  There  bit  nnguUr  paTalMouwiBUiapTeMntday.  to  wMdi 
.  it  give*  the  vriter  uoMgiMd  pleMure  to  allade ;  the  lilvrary 
eaecutonhip  of  a  maa  on  an  cnineace  very&rtaperior  totfaat 
of  air  W,  Temple ;  aod  a  tu  RiMter  SMstar  ia  his  mnd  aad 
poculiiir  ipheie.  We  mma  sir  Waller  geott  ( to  whoee  fucfaiatliig 
society  the  writer  was  no  ■Uaoger.  Could  Mr.  Lockhart  hi- 
Biance,  in  Uw  wboUi  course  of  bis  editorial  and  literary  exne- 
riruce.  a  slroo^n-  proof  of  anlimiled  couftdenoe  and  IHcvdahip, 
than  ihat^ven  bv  sir  W.  Scott*  when  he  iatnieUd  his  Utrrary 
fame  to  hu  guaratanship  ? 


two  works :  all  the  esqutiite  episodes  and  rich  illns- 
trationa  are  Swift's  own,  and  far  beyond  the  merit 
and  beauty  of  the  alleged  ■  mi^del ;  and  it  has  been 
ahown  by  Mr.  Mason  that  he  actually  took  not  a 
single  idea  from  it.  The- subsequent  success  of  the 
«*  Battle  of  the  Books"*  (though  in  MS.)»  with  the 
QUriosify  and.ftdmiration  it  exeited,  probably-  en- 
couraged, ih^-  author,  about  the  same  period,  to 
complete  his  *'  Tale  of  a  Tub"-— «n  aatoniahing' 
production^  of  wfaleh  the  fervid  vehement  style, 
sparkling  wit<<and  vivacity  of  genius,  seem  to  dis« 
tinguish  it  above  the  happiest  efforts  even  of  his  own 
resistless  pen.  It  would  seem,  from  a  letter  of  At* 
terbury  (29th  June,  1704),  that  when  this  inimitable 
production  first  appeared  it  was  given  to  one  Edward 
Smith  (BagSeiith)  and  John  Philips ;  but  by  Con- 
greve  and  the  lew  wite  then  acquainted  witii  the 
author's  manner*  it  could  not  for  a  moment  have  been 
mistaken. 

How  eag^ly  ^he  author  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  poetry  and  history  is  evident  from  a  list 
given  by  Sheridan  ;•  and  he  himself  states  that  be 
had  written  and  burned  and  written  again  upon 
all  manner  of  subjects^  more  than  perhaps  any  man 
in  England.  Among  other  poetical  pieces  ndl  of 
keen  satirei  but  rough  and  inelegant  as  regards 
the  versiflcatien,  are  some  lines  written  in  1697, 
«  Upon  the  Burning  of  WhiCehaU,"  remarkable  for 
strong  thought  and  vigour  of  expression,  and  a  eopy 
of  verses  written  in  "a  lady's  i^rory  table-book," 
whieh  afford  perhaps  the  first  specimen  of  that  happy 
vein  of  rallying  foibles  and,  peculiarities  in  which  he 
afterwards  became  so  expert  a  master^ 

It  was  at  Moor-park»  moreover,  that  Swift  he» 
came  acquainted  with  Miss  Esther  Johnson,  sfter- 
wards  luoown  as  the  amiabLs  and  accomplished 
Stella.  She  was  the  dau^ter  of  a  gentleman  of 
family  in  Nottingham^  engaged  aa  a  merchant  in 
London,  only  in  her  "fifteenth  year, 'and  possessed  of 
beauty,  elegance*  and  talents.  She  resided  with 
another  yoong  lady,  a  niece  of  sir  William's,  in  the 
same  estabUshmenty  and  the  friend  and  companion 
of  the  statesman  voluntarily  to(^  upon  himself  the 
tuition  of  his  fair  guests»  As  we  are  here  about  to 
enter  upon  the  incipient  cause  of  that  which  after* 
wards  embittered  Swift's  existence,'  it  will  be  proper 
in  every  point  of  view  to  give  the  opinions  of  one  in 
whose,  high  and  liberal  mind,  and  in  whose  admirable 
judgment,  as  well  as  aoouracy  of  research,  there  is 
every  reason  to  place  confidence.  Mr.  Mason  justly 
makes  the  same  distinction  which  Swift  himself  did 
as  regards  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  ob- 
serving that  she  was  a  lady  for  whom  he  felt  all  that 
warmth  of  animated  friendship  of  which  his  future 
life  gives  so  many  examples ;  but  it  appears  never 
to  have  kindled  into  love.  To  that  passion,  during 
his  whole  life.  Swift  was  remarkably  insensible.  Sir 
W.  Scott  likewise— 4dluding  to  a  letter  written  to  the 
Rev.  John  KendaU  (llth  February,  1691-2),  in 
which  Swift  speaks  ol  his  cold  temper  and  uncon* 
fined  humour  *<  as  sufficient  hindrances  to  any  im.* 
prudent  attachment;  that  he  was  resolved  not  to 
think  of  marriage  till  his  fortune  was  settled  in  the 
worldt  end  that  even  then  he  might  be  so  hard  to 
please  he  might  probably  put  it  off  till  doomsday"—- 
also  reUtes  an  anecdote  (as  amusing,  perhaps^  as 
apocryphal)  which  shows  how  strong  was  the  re- 
straint of  prudential  considerations  in  Swift's  well- 
regulated  mind.  *'  A  young  dergyman,  the  son  of  a 
bishop  in  Ireland,  having  married  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  friendsi  it  gave  umbrage  to  his  fkmily, 

•■  **  Johnaon'a  veracity  in  stating  that  9wtft  borroved  hto  id 
from  a  work  entitled.  '  Le  Cumhiit  des  Li^-rca'  i»  uot  lu 
relied  npon ;  It  b  pretty  certain  that  no  encb  vork  eidst*-* 
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aadliivim&criefiifledtotteehim.  Tlie  deltn,'1>eixi^ 
in  company  \nib.  him  some  time  after,  said  be  w6tdd 
tell  him  a  atory.  <  When  I  was  a  achbolboy  at  Kil- 
keonj^'Mad  in  the  lower  f6rm>  I  Ibnj^  Yety  much 
to  hare  »  horse  of  my  own  fo  ride  cm. '  One  day  I 
•aw  a.  poor  mafti  leading  a  Yery  mangy  lean  bor^e  out 
of  the  torn  to  hill  him  for  Ihe  skin.  I  atoked  the 
nan  if  he  would  sell  him,  whleh  he  readily  eon^ 
•enled  i»  apoa  my  6fi^ri&g  faim  somewhat  more  than 
the  pries  of  the'hide«  whiehwtt  a!)  the  money  I  had 
ia  the  world.  -  I  immediately  got  on  him,  to  the 
great  envy  of  eome  of  my  eehoolfellows  aind  to  the 
ridicule  of  others,  and  rode  him  abont  the 'town. 
The  horse  soon  tired,  sad  lay  down.  As  I  had  m> 
stable  to  pot  him  into,  nor  any  money  to  pay  for  hit 
snstenanca,  I  began  *ter  find  out  what  U  ibolish  bar- 
gain I  had  aaade,  and  cried  heaitiljr  for  the  loss '  <}f 
my  cash ;  hot  the  hone  dying* soofi  after  on  the  spot 
gaTe  me  some  relief.'  To  this  the  young  clergyman 
aoffwefedf  *Sir,  your  stonr  is  tery  ^ood,  and' appU- 
cable  to  my  caae  — I  own  I  deserve  such  a  rebid&e  *,* 
mad  then  buret  into  a  flood  of  tean.  The  dean 
made  no  reply,  but  went  the  neit  day  to  the  Idtd- 
tieatenantt  and  preyailed  on  him  to  give  the  young 
gentlsDan  a  small  litiog,  tSien  Taoarit,  for  his  inilme^ 
diets  support ;  and  not  long  after  brought  about  a 
rceoncfliatioa  between  his  fikther  and  him.'*  This  is 
an  admtimble  iUustratSon,  ttnd  must'  doubtless  hare 
had  its  wcd^ht  In  terminating  a  juTfanile  attachment 
between  Swift' and  a  Hiies  Jane  Waryng,  the  thitt 
of  his  oellcge  companion,  after  it  had  subsisted  for  a 
period  of  fomr  yeare^-^*  period  **  in  w4^ch  much/' 
»7s  sir  W.  Scott,  **  may  have  happened  to  abate  the 
ofq^inal  wamth.erSwiftre  passion ;  not*  is  It  per- 
haps vety  fiulr,  ignorsrit  aa  we  are  of  what  had  oe- 
c«md  m  the  interim,  to  -pass  a  severe  sentence  on 
his  eiHsddct,  when*  after  heiiig  mortified  byYarina's* 
cruelty  during  so  Idng  a  period,  he^eems  to  haVe 
been  a  little  startled  l^  her  stidden  offSer  of  capitu- 
ktioa.  It  is,  howeveir,  certain  that  Just  when  the 
Iwvr,  worn  out  by  neglect  or  disgusted  by  uncer- 
tainty, began  to  grow  cool  In  his  s«it,  the  lady  (a 
ease  not  altogether  without  example)  became  press- 
ing smd  catagoiioal  in  her  inqoliiee  as  to  what  had 
sitend  the  s^  of  her  admuet^  letters."  To  this  it 
appean  that  Swift's  reply  was  eren  more  particular 
a&d  asore  tediously  oategorioal,  in  addition  to  the 
eold  aad  insulting  tone  in  which  it  is  written,  as 
Uttle  creditable  to  thewriter's  good  feelings  as  to  his 
^Bantry,  soad  which 'must  have  been  intended  to 
produce  the  c€ect  of  terminating  the  affair,  as  no 
lady  of  sense  or  delicacy  oouM  have  subscribed  to 
sbu  harsh  and  unreasonable  terms. 

It  m  only  Just,  however,  to  Swift  tb  give  Mr.  M. 
Msson's  desp-sighted  view  and  evidence  as  to  tbu 
tSuTz — **  There  is  enough  to  satisfy  us  that  the  lady's 
roelness  vras  at  least  equal  to  that  of  her  quondam 
lorer.  Swift  writes,  *  I  haye  obsenred  in  abundance 
of  your  letters  such  marks  of  a  severe  indifference, 
thst  I  began  to  tiiink  it  wss  hardly  possible  for  one 
of  ay  iesr  good  qualities  to  please  you.'  And  after- 
wards he  says,  there  was  no  other  way  of  account- 
ii^  lor  her  behaviour  but  by  Imputing  it  to  a  want 
of  coHimoa  esteem  and  friendsMp  for  him*  Some 
hints  alao  at  other  causes  of  displeasure  appear  from 
Swiftfs  words :  *  If  you  like  such  company  and  con- 
duct, mxuh  good  may  you  do  with  them ;  my  educa* 
t'-m  has  been  otherwise.*  I  apprehend  the  foUow- 
tmz  weeds  of  a  letter,  the  original  of  which  is  in  my 
posE^ssioix,  allude  to  the  same  business;  it  is  ad- 
dresatd  te  the  Kerr,  Hr.  Winder,  and  is  dated  from 
Moor-parky   in  1689 :  '  I  remember  those  letters  to 


*  WmSmwt  Wsryn«t  "whom,  by  «  cold  poetical  ooaoeit," 
•M*  «  W.  fkott,  '^he  has  tenned  Vsrina." 


'El!ca$  they  were  written  in  liy  yoiith;  pray  bum 
them.  You  mention  a  dangerous  rival  for  ah  absent 
lover ;  but  I  must  take  my  fortune.  If  the  report 
proceeds,  prajr  inform  me.'  The  residence  pf  Ifett. 
Winder  being  in  tbat  ndghbourhood  renders  \t  prq- 
InArle  that  the  female  afiu^ed  to  is  Mis^  '^aryng ; 
^80,  thelt  affections  hiid  terminated  long  before  £e 
letter  alinded  to  was  written.**— ■("  Historical  An- 
««te,"&c.> 

In  December,  1699;  dwift  6u0bred  i^iother  severe 
mortification  by  the  hasty  ahd  imprudent  marriage 
of  his'  sister  With  an  obscure  tradesman,  a  currier — 
old  enough  id  be  her  fkther — who  soon  broke,  and, 
as  her  brother  had  foreseen,  treated  her  with  neglect  ( 
Mid  finally  left  her  nnproVlded  for  with  a  jfamily. 
We  munt  not  fOrget  to  add  that  it  became  Swift's 
first  object  to  proTide  for  her,  and  that  he  settled 
upon  her  family  an  annual  stipend  for  the  remainder 
of  her  Iffift.  • 

8wift"A  first  occupation  upon  his  removal  to  Lonr 
don  was  to  publish  a  fiill  and  correct  edition  of  the 
works  Intrusted  to  his  care  by  sir  William  Temple.* 
They  were  de'dicated  to  the  king,  from  whom  it  is 
Supposed  the  editor  had  already  received  p.  promise 
through  Temple  of  the  first  vacant  prebend  in  Can- 
terbury or  Westminster.  If  so,  that  promise,  like 
most  court  promises,  was  made  to  be  broken;  and 
Swifty  during  his  occasional  attendance  on  ministers, 
i^ecelTcd'  no  satirifact!^  whatever.  His  patience 
becoming  exhausted,  be  sent  a  memorial  to  the  king 
himself;  and  informs  iiia  that  "the  earl  of  Romney. 
who  professed  ihuchfHend8hlp,'pr6mi8ed  to  second 
hid  petition ;  but  as  he  was  an  old,  Ticious,  illiterate 
rake,  vrithout  any  sense  of  trutl^  or  honour,  he  said 
not  a  word  of  it  to  the  king.*»  (MS.  by  Swift.)  At 
length, '  wearied  and  disgusted,  be  was  induced  to 
accept  an  Invitation  from  the  earl  of  Berkeley,  ap- 
pointed one  Of  the  lords-Justices,  to  attend  him  as 
chaplain  and  private  secretary  to  Ireland.  Swift 
ofilciated  in  his  new  capacity  till  their  arrival  in 
Dublin,  when  a  busy  intriguing  fellow  named  Bushe, 
having  insinuated  to  his  lordship  that  the  post  of 
secretary  was  nOt  fit  for  a  clergyman,  obtained  it  for 
blmself.  Swift's  indignation  at  this  usage  was  frankly 
and  boldly  expressed;  and  he  wrote  a  bitter  and 
humorous  lampoon,  which  obtained  a  wide  circula- 
tion, at  his  lordship's  and  the  new  secretary's  .ex- 
pense. This  disappointment  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther. The  deanery  of  Deny  having  become  yacant, 
Swift  applied  for  it,  the  eari  baving  promised  him 
the  first  benefice  which  should  fall  in.  Again  the 
secretary  found  means  to  aet  Swift  aside,  upon  pre- 

*  Dofing  Swift^t  midsiice  bi  England  he  never  failed  to 
visit  bis  mother  once  a  year  at  Leiceater.  His- mode  of  travdh 
ling  was  suited  to  his  fluances ;  being  alwajrs  on  ftx»t,  excspt 
when  the  weather  was  very  bad.  when  he  would  sometimet 
take  shelter  in  a  waggon,  with  the  help  of  a  strong  oonstitu< 
ttoa  and  aotive  linfaa  he  tiaTetacd  bills  and  dales,  valuing 
giites  and  stilfs  not  a  straw,  and  dining  at  oUeuro  alehouses 
with  pedlars  and  carriers^  The  language  and  manners  of  those 
people  hkdulged  his  comic  humour,  and  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  aaidying  humaS  nature;  but  amiough  he  dis- 
guised himself  to  the  utmost  of  his  skill,  yet  he  was  oaen  dis- 
covered by  his  fellow-travellers  to  be  a  spy  on  thw  maiywra, 
and  obliged  afterwards  to  travel  in  better  company.  To  this 
passloo  he  never  saerffioed  his  habttnal  love  of  deanlijieas: 
althongh  be  uanaUy  took  up  kia  lodging  where  he  saw  written 
over  the  door  **  loidgings  for  a  peiioy»  yet  he  used  to  bdfae 
the  maid  with  sixpence  to  give  him  a  sepamte  bed  and  dean 
sbeefta.  "  Ferhapa  we  are  indebted,*'  adds  Mr.  Mason,  **to 
the  state  of  Swill  s  ftnanoea  fur  the  entertainment  and  Instruc- 
tioo  we  receive  ftom  hi«  admirable  works  \  nay,  we  have  hit 
own  wocda  fsr  it:  m  a  lettat  to  hie  (Hend  Pope  he  says.  '  I 
will  teU  yon  that  all  my  ondeavovrs  fhrni  a  boy  to  distinffttlsh 
mvself  were  onl^  for  want  of  a  great  title  and  Ibrtune.  that  I 
might  be  used  like  a  lord  fay  those  who  have  an  opinion  of 
my  parts;  whether  right  or  wrong,  H  is  nogr^at  matter;  and 
so  ttie  Tepwkatioa  of  great  learofair  does  the  work  of  a  blue 
ribbon  or  of  a  coach  and  six  borsas.'  ^' 
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tence  that  he  was  too  young  (he  had,  In  fact,  re- 
ceWed  a  bribe  of  1000/.) — an  objection  erroneously 
atated  by  lord  Orrery  to  have  originated  iiith  Dr. 
Wm.  King,  who  entreated  that  the  deanery  might 
be  given  to  tome  elderly  diTine«  *'  I  haye  no  objec- 
tion," said  the  learned  prelate,  *'  to  Mr.  Swift ;  I 
know  him  to  be  a  sprightly  ingenious  young  man ; 
but  instead  of  residing,  I  dare  say  he  will  be  eter- 
nally flying  backwards  and  forwards  to  London,  and 
therefore  1  entreat  he  may  be  provided  for  in  some 
other  place."  Swift,  aware  that  the  matter  must 
have  been  done  with  the  earl's  participation,  insisted 
upon  an  interview  with  the  secretary ;  and  on  being 
told  the  real  state  of  the  case,  that  it  could  not  be 
had  without  1000/.,  indignantly  replied,  « then  God 
confound  you  both  for  a  couple  of  rascals!"  and 
hastily  left  the  castle.  But  his  lordship,  already 
smarting  under  the  injured  chaplain's  satiric  lash, 
lost  no  time  in  making  due  apology  and  offering 
terms  of  conciliation  ;  and  on  the  22nd  March, 
1699,  Swift  was  inducted  to  the  rectory  of  Agher 
and  vicarages  of  Laracor  and  BAthbeggan,  in  the 
diocese  of  Meath.  They  were,  however,  not  worth 
one  third  of  the  deanery;  but  on  the  28th  of 
September,  1700,  he  received  a  further  recom- 
pense by  being  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Dunlaven 
in  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  and  installed  on  the  22nd 
of  the  following  month.  In  his  poem  of  the  '*  Dis- 
covery," as  well  as  in  other  effusions,  Swift  holds 
both  his  lordship  and  his  secretary  up  to  the  ridicule 
of  the  reader;  but  he  was  subsequently  induced 
to  preserve  friendly  terms  with  the  earl — influenced, 
it  is  said,  by  his  high  respect  for  the  countess — a  lady 
of  exemplary  virtue  and  piety,  whom  he  has  extolled 
in  his  intixxiuction  to  the  **  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion."  Of  these  his  united  livings 
Swift,  in  his  account-book  for  the  year  1700,  set 
down  the  annual  value  at  230/. ;  and  it  appears  that 
he  paid  between  March,  1099,  and  November,  1700, 
as  much  as  117/.  for  title,  crown-rent,  curate,  Ac, 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  an  account-book  for 
1708,  kept  by  Swift,  who  was  always  extremely  ex- 
act and  punctual  in  his  entries,  that  after  these  and 
other  deductions  the  means  left  at  his  command 
were  very  slender,  insomuch  that  Mr.  Mason,  who 
himself  inspected  the  accounts,  observes  that  it 
argued  no  very  blamable  ambition  that  he  should 
wish  to  be  somewhat  richer,  particularly  as  we  learn 
from  his  ••  Journal  to  Stella  "  that  his  livings  had  in 
1712  decreased,  and  the  expense  of  living  in  Ireland 
vras  greater  than  before. 

Upon  the  earl  of  Berkeley's  retiring  from  the  go- 
vernment. Swift,  who  had  continued  to  exercise  his 
duties  as  chaplain  to  the  year  1700,  withdrew  to  his 
vicarage  of  Laracor,  where  his  conduct  as  a  clergy* 
man,  his  uniform  piety,  and  respect  for  religious  ob- 
servances, gained  him  the  esteem  of  diflferent  classes, 
as  well  as  of  bis  parishioners.  An  absurd  and  farcical 
description,*  copied  by  some  of  his  biographers,  has 
been  given  of  his  journey,  almost  wholly  destitute 
of  truth,  and  of  his  abrupt  and  unfeeling  manner  of 
taking  possession  of  his  new  livings.  The  amusing 
inventor  (for  Swift  can  boast  fabulists  without  end, 
before  and  after  lord  Orrery)  sets  out  very  vera- 
ciously  by  assuring  us  he  performed  his  journey  on 
foot ;  that  he  wore  decent  black  clothes,  with  strong 
worsted  stockings,  of  which  he  carried  a  second  pair 
and  a  shirt  in  his  pocket;  a  large  grey  surtout,  a 
large  slouched  hat,  with  a  pole  considerably  longer 
than  himself,  which  he  had  probably  procured  from 
some  country  hay-maker.  It  is  impossible  to  re- 
cognise in  this  burlesque  description  "any  resem- 
blance," says  Mr.  Mason,  "to  what  we  are  told 
•  Vnm  ths  •'  Swiftiaiis.'* 


were  Swift's  habits  of  life,  of  whom  it  is  said  he  was 
so  attentive  to  exterior  appearances  that  he  never 
went  abroad  without  his  gown.  We  should  remem- 
ber too  that  he  was  at  this  time  chaplain  to  the 
chief  governor  of  Ireland — ^a  strange  season  for  him 
to  fix  on  to  depart  from  his  usual  practice.  But  this 
writer  does  not  proceed  many  pages  before  he  finds 
a  parish  clerk  to  act  as  clown  to  the  mountebank 
character  into  which  he  has  done  us  the  honour  to 
transform  the  great  genius  and  chief  patriot  of  Ire- 
land ;  this  is  Roger  Cox,  of  whose  costume  we  have 
the  following  description  (p.  6) : — '  Roger's  dress  was 
not  the  least  extraordinary  feature  of  his  appearance. 
He  constantly  wore  a  full-trimmed  scarlet  waistcoat 
of  most  uncommon  dimensions,  a  light-grey  coat, 
which  altogether  gave  him  an  air  of  singularity  and 
whim  as  remarkable  as  his  character.'  The  writer 
having  equipped  his  heroes,  proceeds  next  to  relate 
their  exploits,  witty  and  humorous,  which  are 
about  as  true  as  the  description  of  the  characters 
themselves,  and  equally  judicious  and  appropriate. 
A  jest-book  may  be  amusing,  but  a  medley  of  Jests 
ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  real  character ;  it 
would  be  more  prudent  for  the  compiler  of  such  to 
fix  upon  a  fictitious  one,  who  may  be  each  and 
everything  he  pleases ;  witty  sayings  attributed  to  a 
real  person  should  be  appropriate.  ....  Indeed,  in 
the  case  of  Swift,  such  publications  are  peculiariy 
objectionable ;  he  was  of  a  cast  of  character  the  ex- 
act value  and  true  nature  of  whieh  it  is  an  object  of 
high  interest  duly  to  appreciate.  The  peculiurity  of 
his  humour  has  not  been  thoroughly  comprehended, 
even  by  some  writers  who  thl^  they  have  inter- 
preted it  rightly ;  to  falsify  it  in  the  way  the  author 
of  *  Swiftiana'  has  done,  by  attributing  to  him  acts 
that  he  never  did  and  sayings  that  he  never  uttered » 
is  to  do  an  injury  for  which  his  foolish  jests  can 
furnish  no  sufficient  recompense." — (**  Historical 
Annals.") 

This  high  testimony  upon  the  best  and  moat 
genuine  evidence,  from  a  writer  intimately  convers- 
ant with  the  most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  import- 
ant passages  in  the  dean's  history,  does  equal  credit 
to  his  heart  and  to  his  judgment ;  nor  does  he  leas 
ably  refute  the  other  stories  appertaining  to  the  want 
of  dignity,  and  even  levity,  with  which  Swift  was  ac- 
cused, while  residing  at  these  livings,  of  performing 
the  offices  of  religion.  The  practice  of  having 
divine  serrice  on  week-days  being  very  unusual,  it 
was  at  first  yery  ill  attended.  It  has  been  related  of 
Swift,  that  on  one  of  those  days,  finding  there  was 
no  other  person  present  but  himself  and  the  clerk, 
he  began  by  addressing  him  as  follows:  *•  Dearly  be- 
loved Roger,  the  scripture  moveth  yon  and  me  in 
sundry  places;"  and  proceeded  in  that  manner 
through  the  service.  This  story  is  not  however 
authenticated ;  it  rests  solely  on  the  credit  of  lord 
Orrery ;  neither  Mr.  Deane  Swift  nor  Mrs.  Whiteway 
had  heard  it,  until  the  earl's  book  made  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  although  they  allowed  it  was  like  him, 
they  believed  it  to  be  an  invention  of  lord  Orrery's 
to  discredit  the  dean's  respect  for  religion.  Mr. 
Theophilos  Swift  says  he  read  it  in  a  jest-book, 
printed  between  1650  and  1560.  To  this  the  writer 
of  his  life  in  the  Biog.  Brit,  alludes  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  "This  insUnce  of  levity  it  must  be 
owned  is  sufficient  to  clear  Dr.  King,  then  bishop 
of  Derry,  fVom  any  particular  ill-will  to  him  in  try- 
ing to  prevent  his  promotion  to  that  deanery." 

"  I  have  before  expressed  my  doubt  that  King 
ever  opposed  the  appointment  of  Swift,  and  have 
now  to  observe  that  this  instance  of  levity,  if  it  ever 
happened,  must  have  occurred  af^er  that  deanery  had 
been  disposed  of,  and  could  not  therefore  have  had 
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aoj  inflaeoee  upon  the  biifaop't  opinion.  But  in 
trath.  Swift  cuuiot  justly  be  accused  of  lerity  in 
tlHMe  mpecte ;  ius  conduct,  wiiich  wag  uniformly 
piont,  daoold  rather  disprore  the  truth  of  the  anec- 
dote* than  each  an  anecdote,  ill  authenticated,  cast  a 
btcmiah  on  hie  character ;  it  would  not  be  poiaible 
Co  adduce  an  inetance  from  his  works  where  he 
niakcs  a  jeet  of  religion.  There  is  another  story, 
likewise  selated  by  lord  Orreiy,  in  hid  16th  letter,  of 
hu  laying  a  wager  one  afternoon  with  Dr.  Raymond, 
of  Trim,  that  he  would  begin  prayers  before  him ; 
that  both  ran  aa  fast  as  they  could  to  the  church,  bat 
Rarmaod*  who  had  outrun  Swift,  walked  decently 
up  the  aiale.  Swift,  howerer,  did  not  slacken  his 
pace ;  he  passed  Raymond  in  the  aisle,  and,  stepping 
into  the  i^eading-desk,  repeated  so  much  of  the  ser. 
Tice  aa  entitled  him  to  the  sum  which  they  had 
wagered.  This  story  appears,  like  the  others,  to  be  a 
wstifioos  fidaehood,  invented  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
diMRditiBg  his  character."— (•<  Hutorical  Annals.") 

The  whole  of  this  statement  is  as  true  as  it  is  ad- 
Birabie;  and  could  the  series  of  full  and  deeply 
studied  and  examined  notes  upon  Swift's  life  in  this 
distingoiahed  writer's  work  appear  prefixed  to  a 
new  edition  of  the  dean's  writings,  there  can  be  no 
dovAt  they  would  form  the  most  correct  and  com- 
plete biography  of  him  that  has  yet  been  given  to 
the  wofld^pteeenting  a  mass  of  rich  and  most  in- 
teresting Ulnslrataons  in  every  particular,  and  which, 
from  Che  minnte  investigation  and  comparison  they 
display, may  be  relied  upon,  in  addition  to  the  requi- 
site entertainment  they  afford.  Of  the  same  doubt- 
ful chacmeter  are  many  of  the  anecdotea  relating  to 
this  eoiBparatively  obscure  portion  of  Swift's  life, 
though  i4>pearing  in  the  respectable  character  of  a 
country  clergyman,  and  with  a  seriousness  and 
raraeatneaa  which  had  nothing  of  the  frivolous  and 
light  demeanour  so  freely  attributed  to  him. 

••  On  Sundays,"  says  sir  W.  Scott,  '*  the  church  at 
was  well  attended  by  the  neighbouring 
;  and  Swift,  far  from  having  reason  to  com- 
of  want  of  an  audience,  attained  that  reputa- 
tion which  he  pronounced  to  be  the  height  of  his 
saobitionu  ainoe  inquiries  were  frequently  made  of 
his  ^ihfel  derlt,  Roger  Coxe,*  whether  the  doctor 
was  to  preach  that  Sunday. 

"  While  resident  at  Laracor,  it  was  Swift's  prin- 
cipal care  to  repair  the  dilapidations  which  the  church 
and  vioarage  had  sustained  by  the  carelessness  or 
anrice  oi  former  incumbents.  He  expressed  the 
utBost  iadigDation  at  the  appearance  of  the  church, 
sad,  during  the  first  year  of  his  incumbency,  ex- 
pended a  considersble  sum  in  putting  it  into  repair. 
The  vicarage  he  also  made  comfortably  tenantable,^ 
snd  proceeded  to  improve  it  according  to  the  ideas 
of  beauty  and  taste  which  were  at  that  time  uni- 
vtfiaUy  received.  He  formed  a  pleasant  garden; 
smoothed  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  into  a  canal,  and 
planted  willows  in  regular  ranks  at  its  side.  These 
wiUows»   ao  often  celebrated   in  the  'Journal  to 


w«s  ■  man  of  humoar,  tod  merited  a  master  like 

the  Doctor  nnaarked  that  he  wore  a  tcarlet 

t.  lie  defimded  himself  as  beinfr  of  the  rhureh  mOitant. 

*-  «iU  yvQ  Ml  bid  far  these  poultry  ?*'  saM  Swift  to  his  hamble 

«t  a  sale  of  fkrra-stock.     "  No.  sir }"  said  Roger. 

f fa  Jort  a^oinf  to  Hatch.**    They  were  in  fkct  on  the 

of  faeior  knocked  down  to  a  (krmer  called  Hatch.    This 

origloaUy  a  hatter,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 

■t  Bcmky  in  the  county  of  CAvan. 

^  Tb*  hooMB  appears  ftom  its  present  ruins  to  have  been  a 

lie  uaasiaa.    The  present  bishop  of  Mesth  (whom 

k  iToad  to  esD  his  friend),  with  elsssin  feeling,  while 

him  detiiy  at  a  late  risilaAkm  the  doty  of  rspiiring 

_na,  addnased  himself  paitieularly  to  the  vicar  of 

Latamr.  and  iceoouaended  to  him,  In  the  necessary  improve- 

*S£iA  of  Ue  oiandon,  tu  save  as  fkr  as  possible  the  walls  of  the 

whirii  lad  been  inhabitid  by  Us  givaC  piedecessor. 


Stella,'  are  now  decayed  or  cut  down ;  the  garden 
cannot  be  traced ;  and  the  canal  only  resembles  a 
ditch.  Yet  the  parish  and  the  rector  continue  to 
derive  some  advantage  from  its  baring  been  once 
the  abode  of  Swift.  He  increased  the  glebe  from 
one  acre  to  twenty.  The  tithes  of  Effemock,  pur- 
chased with  his  own  money  at  a  time  when  it  did 
not  abound,  were,  by  his  will,  settled  for  ever  on  the 
incumbent  of  that  living. 

**  But  Laracor  had  yet  greater  charms  than  its 
willows  and  canals,  the  facetious  humours  of  Roger 
Coxe,  and  the  applause  of  the  gentry  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Swift  had  no  sooner  found  his  fortune 
established  in  Ireland  than  it  became  his  wish  that 
StelU  should  become  an  inhabitant  of  that  kingdom. 
This  was  easily  arranged.  She  was  her  own  mis- 
tress ;  and  the  rate  of  interest  being  higher  in  Ireland 
furnished  her  with  a  plausible  excuse  for  taking  up 
her  residence  near  the  friend  and  instructor  of  her 
youth.  The  company  of  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  woman  of 
narrow  income  and  limited  understanding,  but  of 
middle  age  and  a  creditable  character,  ohriated  in 
a  great  measure  the  inferences  which  the  world  must 
otherwise  have  necessarily  drawn  from  this  step. 
Some  whispers  so  singular  a  resolution  doubtless 
occasioned ;  but  the  caution  of  Swifr,  who  was  never 
known  to  see  Stella  but  in  the  presence  of  a  third 
party,  and  the  constant  attendance  of  Mrs.  Dingley, 
to  whom,  apparently,  he  paid  equal  attention,  seem 
to  have  put  ipandal  to  silence.  Their  residence  was 
varied  with  the  same  anxious  regard  to  Stella's  cha- 
racter. When  Swift  left  the  parsonage  at  Laracor 
the  ladies  became  its  tenants,  and  when  he  returned 
they  regularly  retired  to  their  lodgings  in  the  town 
of  Trim,  the  capital  of  the  diocese,  or  were  received 
by  Dr.  Raymond,  so  often  mentioned  in  the  '  Jour- 
nai,'  the  hospitable  vicar  of  that  parish.  Every  ex- 
terior circumstance  which  could  distinguish  an  union 
of  mere  friendship  from  one  of  a  more  tender  nature 
was  carefully  observed,  and  the  surprise  at  first  ex- 
cited by  the  settlement  of  Mrs.  Dingley  and  Stella 
in  a  country  to  which  they  were  strangers  seems 
gradually  to  have  subsided.  It  is  however  highly 
probable  that  between  Swift  and  Stella  there  was  a 
tacit  understanding  that  their  union  was  to  be  com- 
pleted by  marriage  when  Swift's  income,  according 
to  the  prudential  scheme  which  he  had  unhappily 
adopted,  should  be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  a 
matrimonial  establishment.  And  here  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  remarking  the  vanity  of  that  over-prudence 
which  labours  to  proride  against  all  possible  con* 
tingencies.  Had  Swift,  like  any  ordinary  man  in 
his  situation,  been  contented  to  share  his  limited 
income  with  a  deserving  object  of  his  affections,  the 
task  of  his  biographers  would  have  been  short  and 
cheerful  $  and  we  should  neither  have  had  to  record 
nor  to  apologise  for  those  circumstances  which  form 
the  most  plausible  charge  against  his  memory." 

The  following  remarks  are  peculiarly  happy,  erinc- 
ing  that  sterling  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  life 
for  which  Swift's  great  biographer  was,  like  himael^ 
so  conspicuous  above  all  his  contemporaries :  ^- 

**  In  the  pride  of  talent  and  of  wisdom  he  endea- 
voured to  frame  a  new  path  to  happiness,  and  the 
consequences  have  rendered  him  a  warning  where 
the  various  virtues  with  which  he  was  endowed 
ought  to  have  made  him  a  pattern. 

**  Meanwhile,  the  risk  of  ill  construction  being  so 
carefully  gfuarded  against,  Stella,  with  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  was  not  long  without  an  ad- 
mirer. She  was  then  about  eighteen ;  her  hair  of  a 
raven  black,  her  features  both  beautiful  and  expressive, 
and  her  form  of  perfect  symmetry,  though  rather  in. 
clined  to  embonpoint.     To  these  outward  graces 
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were  added  good  tense,  great  docility,  and  uncom- 
mon powers  both  of  grave  and  gay  conversation,  and 
a  fortune  which,  though  small,  was  independent/* — 
(ScoU's  «<  Memoirs  of  Swift,"  vol.  i.  p.  72.) 

Neither  were  they  ever  known  to  meet  but  in 
the  presence  of  a  third  person.*  Sheridan  says  that 
Swift's  affection  for  Stella  had  not  at  this  time  kin- 
dled into  love.  I  think  it  proper  to  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  his  memoir  in  his  own  words,  because 
they  tend  to  prove  that  Mrs.  Johnson's  removal  to 
Ireland  was  not  caused  by  any  hopes  or  promises  of 
a  matrimonial  connexion  with  Swift. — *  Though 
Stella's  beauty  was  at  that  time  arrayed  in  all  the 
pride  of  blooming  eighteen,  yet  it  is  certain  that  he 
never  dropped  the  least  hint  that  might  induce  her 
to  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a  lover.  In  his  whole 
deportment  he  still  maintained  the  character  of  a 
tutor,  a  governor,  and  a  friend.'  '  The  truth,*  says 
Sheridan,  '  is,  that  Swift  at  that  time  knewn  ot  whet 
the  passion  of  love  was.  He  had  long  entertained  a 
dislike  to  matrimony ;  he  seems  to  have  been  under 
the  dominion  of  a  still  more  powerful  passion — that 
of  ambition.  Urged  by  this  reckless  spirit,  he  every 
year  paid  a  visit  to  England,  absenting  himself  for 
some  months  from  the  duties  of  his  parish  and  the 
charming  conversation  of  the  amiable  Stella.'  "  To 
this  statement  Mr.  M.  very  appositely  replies — **  It 
appears  therefore  that 

.   "  *  He  liked,  hat  had  a  rougher  talk  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.* 

*'  If  the  passion  of  ambition  was  so  powerful  as 
to  overcome  that  of  love  at  this  early  period  of  Swift's 
life,  and  that  he  could  resist  the  allurements  of  youth 
and  beauty  at  a  time  when  they  have  usually  the 
greatest  influence,  it  is  not  credible  that  his  love 
diould  afterwards  obtain  such  strength  as  to  master  hii 
ambition — a  passion  which  usually  gains  strength 
with  years,  and  in  proportion  as  the  former  loses  its 
power ;  especially  as  the  temptations  which  before 
existed,  if  they  had  not  altogether  lost  their  force, 
must  have  been  in  a  great  measure  weakened."-^ 
(•'  Historical  Annals,"  p.  243.) 

The  preceding  view  is  founded  on  close  and  ex. 
cellent  reasoning,  as  well  as  on  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  Swift's  character  in  particular. 
It  will  also  account  for  the  conduct  of  the  parties 
more  satisfactorily  than  upon  any  other  theory ;  and 
as  a  specimen  of  the  contradictions  upon  this  subject 
we  may  mention  that  Hawksworth  distinctly  asserts 
that  Mrs.  Johnson  vras  buried  in  solitude,  and 
known  only  to  Swift's  most  intimate  acquaintance, 
having  no  other  female  acquaintance  but  Mrs. 
Dingley.  And  this  passage  is  altered  by  Dr.  John 
Lyon,  in  his  copy  of  Hawksworth's  **Life  of  Swift," 
so  as  to  express  exactly  the  reverse.  A  curious  pas- 
sage also  occurs  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Swift 
(the  parson  cousin,  who  laid  claim  to  a  share  in 
<•  The  Tale  of  a  Tub"),  in  which  he  asks  (1706)  « if 
Jonathan  be  married  1  or  whether  he  has  been  able 
to  resist  the  charms  of  both  those  gentlewomen  that 
marehed  quite  from  Moor-park  to  Dublin  (as  they 
would  have  marched  to  the  north  or  anywhere  e&e), 
with  full  resolution  to  engage  him." 

It  is  not  surprising  that.  Swift  declining  to  avow 
himself  as  a  lover,  other  suiton  should  step  forward 
and  become  candidates  for  so  fair  a  prise ;  for,  in 
addition  to  the  graces  of  her  person,  there  was  some- 
thing extremely  fsscinating  in  the  vivacity  of  man- 
ners and  conversation  of  Miss  Johnson.    Among 

■  The  dieUnee  which  ealeled  dtniog  their  whole  Utoi  between 
Swift  and  Stella  la  eaempllited  by  ib»  following  paaaage  of  a 
letter  frum  the  former  to  Mr.  Tickell.  dated  7th  Jaly.  17SS. 
**  I  wonder  how  )-oo  cAoldezvecttoiee  ner  In  a  morning,  which 
1,  her  oldeet  acqoaintanee.  nave  nut  done,  theie  doten  years* . 
csoept  onoe  or  twiee  hi  a  jonraey."    (SwifTs  Works.) 


these  the  reverend  William  Tisdall,  already  on  a 
familiar  footing  with  the  parties,  became  one  of  her 
admirers,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  Swift,  then  in 
London.   He  received  a  reply  from  the  doctor  (dated 
20th  April,  1704)  in  the  following  dubious  and  sin- 
gular terms : — <<  I  might  with  good  pretence  enough 
talk  starehly  and  affect  ignorance  of  what  you  would 
be  at ;  but  my  conjecture  is  that  you  think  I  ob- 
structed your  inclinations  to '  please  my  ,own,  and 
that  my  intentions  were  the  same  with  yours ;  in 
answer  to  all  which  I  will  upon  my  conscience  and 
honour  tell  you  the  naked  truth.     First,  1  think  I 
have  said  to  you  before,  that  if  my  fortunes  and 
humour  served  me  to  think  of  that  state  I  should 
certainly,  among  all  persons  on  earth,  make  your 
choice ;  because  I  never  saw  that  person  whose  con- 
versation I  entirely  valued  but  hers :  this  was  the 
utmost  I  ever  gave  way  to.    And,  secondly,  I  must 
assure  you  sincerely  that  this  regard  of  mine  never 
once  entered  into  my  head  to  be  an  impediment  to 
you,  but  I  judged  it  would  perhaps  be  a  clog  to  your 
rising  in  the  world,  and  I  did  not  conceive  you  wen 
then  rich  enough  to  make  yourself  and  her  happy 
and  easy ;  but  Uiat  objection  is  now  quite  removed 
by  what  you  have  at  present  and  by  the  assurances 
of  Eaton's  livings.     I  told  you,  indeed,  that  your 
authority  was  not  sufHcient  to  make  overtures  to 
the  mother  without  the  daughter  giving  me  leave 
under  her  own  or  her  fnend's  hand,  which  I  think 
was  a  right  and  prudent  step.     However,  I  told  the 
mother  immediately,  and  spoke  with  all  the  advao- 
tages  you  deserve ;  but  the  objection  of  your  fortune 
being  removed,  I  declare  I  have  no  other ;  nor  shall 
any  consideration  of  my  own  misfortunes  in  losing 
so  good  a  friend  and  companion  as  her  prevail  on 
me  against  her  interest  and  settlement  in  the  world, 
since  it  is  held  so  necessary  and  convenient  a  thing 
for  ladies  to  marry,  and  that  time  takes  off  from  the 
lustre  of  virgins  in  all  other  eyes  but  mine.     I  ap- 
peal to  my  letters  to  herself  whether  I  was  not  your 
friend  in  the  whole  concern,  though  the  part  I  de- 
signed to  act  in  it  was  purely  passive,  which  is  the 
utmost  I  will  ever  do  in  things  of  Uiis  nature,  to 
avoid  all  reproach  of  any  ill  consequences  that  may 
ensue  in  the  variety  of  worldly  accidents:  nay,  I 
went  so  far  to  her  mother,  herself,  and  I  think  to 
you,  as  to  think  it  could  not  be  decently  broken, 
since  I  supposed  the  town  had  got  it  in  their  tongues ; 
and  therefore  I  thought  it  could  not  miscarry  with- 
out some  disadvantage  to  the  lady's  credit     I  have 
always  described  her  to  you  in  a  manner  different 
from  those  who  would  be  discouraging ;  and  must 
add  that,  though  it  has  come  in  my  vray  to  converse 
with  persons  of  the  first  rank  and  of  that  sex  more 
than  is  usual  to  men  of  my  level  and  of  our  function, 
yet  I  have  nowhere  met  with  a  humour,  a  wit,  or 
conversation  so  agreeable,  a  better  portion  of  good 
sense,  or  a  truer  judgment  of  men  and  things, — I 
mean  here  in  England,  for  as  to  the  ladies  in  Ireland 
I  am  a  perfect  stranger.     As  to  her  fortune,  I  think 
you  know  it  already ;  and  if  you  resume  your  designs 
or  would  have  further  intelligence,  I  shall  send  you 
a  particular  account." 

The  cautious  and  distant  tone  adopted  by  Swift  is 
here  remarkable,  and  assuredly  no  such  letter  was 
ever  penned  by  a  lover  to  his  rival.  The  lady's  own 
consent  had  not  been  obtained ;  and  if  she  had  ever 
been  influenced  in  her  decision  by  hopes  of  Swift 
coming  forward,  a  recommendation  like  this,  and 
similar  letters  which  he  declares  he  bad  addressed 
to  Stella,  were  more  than  enough  to  extinguish 
them  for  ever.  It  seems  astonishing  that  with  such 
evidence  before  her,  being  indisputably  a  woman  of 
sense  and  spirit,  she  did  not  immediately  marry,  or 
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tremt  Siftft.thenoefonwd  ifUh  perfect  coolness  and 
indifference.  At  tTie  same  nme  tli'e  guardian  and 
friend  ridiculed  the  lover,  whom  be  declared  that 
be  recommended*  wUb  unmerciful'  severttv — seizing 
bis  personal  qualities  and  foibles  to  bold '  bim  up,  5 
po^ble,  in  a  more  disgusting  light  ;\{lnd  it  is  pro- 
bable tbat  be  was  not  surpmed  to  bear  that  Stella 
bad  rejected  bim.  TTbetber  or  not  he  suspected  the 
dean,  tie  went  about,  in  his  rage  of  disappointment, 
Tenti]^  hia  apleen  in  ibe  most  opprobrious  fenhs, 
which  be  perseTcred  in  ^oing  for  many  years.  At 
the  Mine  time  we  ought  to  state  the  case^  Swift 
makes  oat  for  himself:  '*  For  the  last  fifteeh  y^ars,*' 
be  says,  *'he  hath  been  often  engaged  in  a  flirting 
war  oif  satiric  burlesque  Terse.  In  thesfe  c6'mbiits  he 
has  often  fallen  foul  on  persons  who  never  dipped  a 
pen  either  for  or  against  him.  As  "to  me,  who,  I 
solemnly  protest,  was  always  innocent  during  tb^ 
whole  time  his  pen  and  tongue  took  this  unhappy  turn, 
as  well  before  as  since,  1  could  never  be  one  month 
at  peace  for  his  wit ;  whatever  was  writ  to  Hdictile 
him  waa  laid^at  my  door,  and  only  by  himself." 

Swift,  it  must  be  remembered,  in  setting  out  on 
bis  literary  career,  made  a  resolution  not  to  place 
bis  name  to  bia  productions,  and  neither  to  avow  nor 
to  conaMer  himself  accountable  to  any  part;^  for 
tbem.  His  disavowal  therefore,  as  in  the  case  bf 
Butterworth,  is  worth  nothing,  and  it  Is  rather  to6 
much  to  give  bim  credit  for  bearing  meekly  the 
attacks  of  Tisdali  for  fifteen  years  witbout  returning 
them  with  interest.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to 
the  secret  ezunity  and  dislike  manifest  in  Swift's  Tetter, 
acd  tbat  when  he  wrote  it  he  had  sufficient  reasons 
fcr  believing  that  *•  Black  Tisdali,"  whose  unodor- 
oos  breath  and  other  bodily  infirmities  he  comme* 
morated  in  aong,  would  never  be  the  accepted  lover 
cf  the  accomplished  and  elegant  Stella : — 

**  Tbey  say  Black  "nadalVa  of  your  party, 
And  Tom  and  'bold  translator  Carfy." 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  correctness  of  observation 

and  whose  aingular  power  of  penetrating  real  mo- 

tWe«  were  not  surpassed  by  any  of  his  gfreatest  pre- 

deceaaoTBy  expressly  states  that  *'  Swift  maintained  a 

Ivog  acquaintance  with  Tisdali  without  eter  Gking 

turn,  and  he  certainly  felt  rivalry  in  the  ease  of 

Stella.*'     Tn  other  words,  be  made  profession  of  the 

iao«t  perfect  friendship ;  and  the  truth  is,  that  the 

Tinity  and  the  intense  desire  of  being  admired  tn 

this  extraordinary  man  were  so  great  that  he  wished 

to  be  eateemed  and  beloved  by  two  of  the'  loveliest 

women  of  his  times  without  incurring  the  cares  and 

ff^ipoxanbilities  of  married  life  in  a  station  that  would 

bare  made  him  appear  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  bis 

pt-ater  clerical  brethren.     The  entire  tenor  Of  his 

life,  bb  letters,  and  his  character  itself,  with  his  in- 

finite  pride  and  love  of  dominion,  support  ns  In  this 

cptuioD,  not  hefore  alluded  to  in'  the  innumerable 

t'leones  advanced  by  different  editors  and  biogra- 

piert,  though  both  Mr.  Mitford  and  Mr.  Mason  sip- 

pr<jach  very  closely  to  this  supposition.    The  former 

'jb»erves  that,  '*  If  Stella  did  not  mistake  the  nature 

of  Swift's  attachment,  she  did  not  consider  the  other 

passions  of  his  mind  which  might  oppose  or  weaken 

it :  of  most  men  she  probably  would  have  Judged 

ri^ily ;   but  unfortunately  she  bad  to  speculate  on 

the  motives  of  a  person  eminently  singular  in  his 

temper  and  his  thoughts,  inclined  to  move  out  of 

fbt  toad  which  leads  to  general  happiness,  and  to 

&id  one  mixe  congenial  to  his  own  disposition."— 

(*•  Life  of  Swift.") 


•  •« 


dyioff .  tbs  Dcat  man  of  Kin 
aiood  over  him  gapingt  to  take  liis  breath  in. 
W«f«  TUbU  ths  tame  way  to  blow  out  hii  breath, 
9^  a  vfaiir  to  tke  living  urere  much  worse  than  death.* 
YOU  1. 


From  the  first,  Swift's  residence  in  Ireland  appears 
to  have  b^en  compnlsoTy,  and  his  repeated  visits  to 
England  may  be  enumerated  as  among  the  **  white 
days"  of  his  dark  and  chequered  life*    It  was  the 
land  of  his  hopies,  of  "  the  milk  and  honey"  of  thai 
ambition  of  power  whlcih  he  se  intensely  coveted ; 
and  in  1701,  with  a  mind  confident  doubtless  in  its 
own  vftst  talentti  kbA  resoarees,  he  left  his  lovely 
Mends  and  hijb  new  parishioners  wilthout  a  sigh.    It 
is  singular  to  observe  how  difficult  it  is  even  for  a 
man  of  extraordinary  powers,  under  an  arbitrary  or 
a  mited  ibrm  of  government^  to  make  his  weight 
felt.     It  is  difi^reiit  in  republics  and  in  limited 
monaVchies,  in  which  a  powerful  church  and  aris- 
tocracy have  not  ali«ady  fixed  their  roots  deeply  and 
widely  in  the  vitals  of  the  state.    Even  though  cir- 
comstances  bad  in  the  main  strangely  seconded  the 
views  of  Swift  by  his  alliance  and  connezion  with 
the  family  of  Temple,  by  his  casual  insight  into  the 
history  and'polHlM  of  the  times,  and  by  bis  early 
acquaintance  with  the  political  characters  oC  the 
day,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  he  had  made  strenuous 
efforts  to  distinguish  himself,  aa  appears  from  his 
account  of  having  burnt  so  many  of  his  MS.  papers, 
and  having  visited  England  so  frequently  without 
success.    Upon  his  arrival  this  time,  however  ( 1710)» 
he  found  the  public  mind  in  a  state  of  excitement 
which  followed  the  impeachment  of  the  earls  of 
Portland  and  Oxford,  lord  Somers  and  lord  HaUfaz, 
on  account  of  the  part  they  bad  taken  in  the  par- 
tition treaty.      It  was  upon  ihis  occasion  that  Swift 
commenced  that  series  of  political  tracts  upon  which 
his  fame  as  a  great  controversialist  and  a  man  of 
consummate  tact  and  talent,  as  well  as  of  the  most 
enlightened  views  and  principles  as  regards  civil  go- 
vernment, political  economy,  and  a  true  system  of 
finance,  now  so  broadly  rests.    It  was  these  subjects, 
as  they  in  succession  occurred,  which  supplied  bim 
with  inexhaustible  matter  for  his  satire  and  wit ;  for 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  men,  and  the  corruptions  so 
deeply  engrafted  in  the  systems  of  government,  of 
the  church,  law,  physic,  and  science-^-monopolies, 
bubble  companies,  and  the  base  time-scrring  spirit  so 
predominant  in  the  youmak  of  the  extreme  parties 
in  the   state— -offered  ample  opportunities  for  in- 
dulging his  peculisr  vein.    The  policy  which  Swift 
sppears  to  have  had  in  view,  and  to  have  advocated 
With  unremitting  ardour  in  his  conversation,  in  his 
letters,  and  in  his  more  serious  tracts,  was  that  of  a 
moderator  of  the  extreme  parties  in  the  state^  and 
6f  a  high  and  orthodox  disciplinarian  in  the  eccle- 
siastical government,  which  he  considered  an  in- 
tegral part  of  it. 

It  was  by  this  peculiar  distinction  to  which  he  re- 
solutely adhered  in  all  his  writings  that  Swift  in*> 
curred  the  charge  of  having  deserted  the  Whig  prin- 
ciples, which  he  first  advocated,  it  is  asserted,  in  a 
pamphlet-— the  only  one  he  ever  published  in  their 
favour — to  be  attributed  to  his  early  connexion  with 
Temple,  and  with  king  William  and  his  ministers, 
who  had  certainly  laid  bim  imder  no  obligation  to 
volunteer  his  wit  in  their  support.  As  some  cono- 
boration  of  this  supposed  desertion  of  his  principles, 
it  was  brought  against  him  by  his  political  enemies 
that  he  had  enlisted  himself  even  by  name  upon  the 
side  of  the  then  existing  government,  whose  party 
he  subsequently  abandoned,  as  plainly  appeared  in 
the  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  the  honourable  Mrs. 
Finch,  afterwards  his  firiend  and  correspondent,  lady 
Winchelsea:— - 

And  last,  mv  vengeance  to  complete, 

Maf  you  aaBcend  to  take  reuoHii  j 
Prevail  d  on  by  the.lhing  you  bate, 

A  Wliig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown. 
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But  if  his  accusers  will  only  be  at  the  pains  of  con- 
sulting his  character  of  a  Whig  in  his  ••  Arguments 
against  the  Power  of  Bishops,"  they  will  perceive 
the  weight  of  the  distinction  we  have  pointed  out. 
It  will  be  seen  that  of  his  true  Whig  principles 
throughout  life  there  cannot  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt— that  the  Inherent  love  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
patriotism  embued  all  his  views  of  civil  government, 
which  it  was  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  reconcile  to 
those  of  a  high  churchman ;  an  object  which,  in  his 
high  enthusiasm  for  the  amelioration  of  humanity 
and  for  the  public  good,  he  as  vainly  sought  to  realise 
as  to  reconcile  the  two  rival  statesmen,  both  of  whom 
were  his  friends.  But  he  justly  accused  the  Whigs 
of  dereliction  of  principle  in  their  attempts  to  weaken 
and  subvert  the  church ;  and  the  extreme  Tories,  with 
still  greater  Justice,  of  aiming  a  death-blow  at  public 
liberty,  by  endeavouring  to  restore  the  arbitrary  rule 
for  which  the  first  Charles  lost  his  head,  and  to  bring 
about  the  ruin  of  the  Whigs  by  an  hypocritical  attack 
upon  their  svstem  of  con-uption,  war,  and  debt,  for 
which  the  said  Tories  were  only  ambitious  of  substitut- 
ing the  fflorious  reign  of  the  pretender.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  of  conciliation— a  strange  delusion  to  gain  the 
mastery  of  an  intellect  like  Swift's,  something  like 
that  of  bis  royal  academy  for  the  improvement  of 
the  English  tongue,  but  which  at  the  same  time 

groves  his  humane  and  philanthropic  disposition — 
lat  be  wrote,  under  cover  of  a  masterly  investigation 
into  the  "  Contests  and  Dissensions  of  Athens  and 
Rome,"  a  correct  and  luminous  review  of  the  exist- 
ing state  of  parties  in  England.  It  was  published 
without  the  name  of  the  author ;  but  upon  his  re- 
turn to  Ireland,  in  the  warmth  of  conversation, 
Swift  seems  to  have  been  surprised  into  a  confes- 
sion, the  only  one  upon  record,  that  it  was  his  pro- 
duction. It  was  in  fact  ascribed  to  lord  Somers,  to 
bishop  Burnet,  and  others  among  the  ablest  Whig 
writers ;  but  the  bishop  was  compelled,  by  the  re- 
sentment of  parliament,  to  disown  it;  and  Smft, 
who  had  returned  to  Ireland,  being  taunted  by  the 
bishop  of  Kilmore  as  a  young  inexperienced  man 
in  denying  Burnet  to  be  the  author,  boldly  de- 
clared that  he  had  written  it.  Upon  his  next  visit 
to  England  he  had  no  longer  the  same  motives  for 
concealing  the  authorship,  and  was  courted  by  all 
the  great  Whig  leaders,  who,  so  far  from  considering 
that  they  had  secured  so  powerful  an  ally,  were 
startled  by  the  singular  freedom  and  resolution  with 
which  he  reiterated  the  profession  of  his  principles 
in  church  and  state ;  a  declaration  which  they  failed 
to  take  advantage  of,  and  recalled  to  mind  too  late, 
upon  the  dismissal  of  the  Godolphln  ministry  from 
office. 

The  following  passages  from  this  able  production, 
not  unworthy  the  classical  historians  he  had  so  long 
studied,  will  confirm  the  opinions  we  have  given 
and  sufficiently  refute  the  charge  of  a  dereliction  of 
principle  which  not  eren  the  Whig  leaders  and  their 
partisans  ventured  to  bring  against  him  in  the  face 
of  so  frank,  manly,  and  clear-sighted  a  declaration. 
•«  It  was  then  I  began  to  trouble  myself  with  the 
differences  between  the  principles  of  Whig  and  Tory, 
having  formerly  employed  myself  in  other,  and  I 
think  much  better,  speculations.  I  talked  often  upon 
this  subject  with  lord  Somers ;  I  told  him  that,  having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  au- 
thors, and  therefore  a  lover  of  liberty,  I  found  myself 
much  inclined  to  be  what  they  call  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  that  besides  I  thought  it  impossible  upon  any 
other  principles  to  defend  or  submit  to  the  revolu- 
tion ;  but  as  to  religion,  I  confessed  myself  to  be  a 
high  churchman,  and  that  I  cotild  not  conceive  how 
any  one  who  wore  the  habit  of  a  clergyman  could  be 


otherwise  :  that  1  had  obserred  rery  well  with  what 
insolence  and  haughtiness  some  lords  of  the  high- 
church  party  treated  not  only  their  own  chaplains, 
but  all  other  cleigymen  whatsoever,  and  thought  this 
was  sufficiently  recompensed  by  their  professions  of 
zeal  to  the  church :  that  I  had  likewise  observed  hotr 
the  Whig  lords  took  a  direct  contrary  measure; 
treated  the  persons  of  particular  clergymen  with 
courtesy,  but  showed  much  contempt  and  ill  will  for 
the  order  in  general :  that  I  knew  it  was  necessary 
for  their  party  to  make  their  bottom  as  wide  as  they 
could,  by  letting  all  denominations  of  protestants  to 
be  members  of  their  body :  that  I  would  not  enter 
into  the  mutual  reproaches  made  by  the  violent  men 
on  either  side,  but  that  the  connivance  and  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  Whigs  to  those  writers  of 
pamphlets  who  reflected  upon  the  whol$  body  of  the 
clergy  without  any  exception  would  unite  the  church 
to  one  man  to  oppose  them,  and  that  I  doubted  his 
lordship's  friends  would  see  the  consequence  of  this." 

It  will  shortly  be  seen  how  pertinaciously  Swifk 
adhered  to  this  public  avowal  of  his  opinions  and  prin- 
ciples of  action  in  public  life,  and  how  prophetic- 
ally he  foretold  the  signal  failure  of  the  Whigs— 
their  shipwreck  upon  that  very  rock  which  he  gene- 
rously discovered  to  their  Tiew.  He  had  small  thanks 
from  the  leaders  or  their  party,  who,  like  all  disap- 
pointed men,  felt  only  resentment  for  the  advice  by 
which  they  had  neglected  to  profit,  and  stood  exposed 
to  the  just  reproaches  of  him  who  had  uttered  it 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  king  William  died ;  and 
on  his  next  arrival  in  London  Swift  found  queen 
Anne  upon  the  throne.  The  Whigs  seemed  to  hare 
established  their  power  upon  a  firm  basis,  but  their 
best  friend  and  adviser  held  aloof;  and  it  is  a  bold 
assertion  to  hazard,  though  a  true  one,  that  no 
government  Could  be  safe  opposed  to  the  principles 
adopted  by  Swift,  both  in  charch  and  state,  and  to 
the  immense  talents  and  powers  of  invective  of  one 
skilled  in  every  species  of  political  warfare  by  dint 
of  long  study  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  mo- 
tives and  principles  of  human  action. 

The  most  interesting  epoch  of  Swift's  life  is  now 
at  hand;  and,  like  the  mathematician  of  old,  he  seem- 
ed only  to  want  a  place  for  the  fulcrum  by  which  he 
could  move  the  system  of  his  intellectual  world.    He 
felt  sensible  of  his  rising  importance,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  waking  fame  he  possessed  hope  and  con- 
fidence in  his  increasing  powers,  and  doubtless  tliis 
was  the  very  happiest  period  of  his  existence.     Hit 
time  was  passed  in  a  pleasant  interchange  of  the 
calm  and  soul-cheering  duties  of  religion,  in  a  most 
liberal  yet  discriminating  dispensing  of  charity  truly 
astonishing  if  compared  with  his  poor  resouroes,  in 
the  chastened  society  of  those  whom  he  esteemed 
and  loved,  and  in  occasional  excursions,  and  regular 
visits  to  England,  where  he  soon  shone  distinguishetl 
above  all  by  his  vast  talents  and  varied  acquirements; 
awing  the  most  abandoned  political  journals  and 
fiercest  critics  by  the  just  dread  of  his  lash  and  the 
terror  of  his  satiric  fame.     He  had  no  fiery  ordeal, 
as  with  most  other  authors,  through  which  he  was 
doomed  to  pass,  although  in  the  outset  he  had  formed 
some  idea  of  it.     His  fine  graphic  and   correct  pic- 
ture of  a  young  writer's  progress  presents  a  happy 
Illustration ;  it  was  addressed  about  this  period  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Delany : — 

"  As  ■ome  raw  vonth  In  couairv  bred. 
To  arms  by  tnirst  of  honour  led. 
When  hi  a  skirmish  first  he  heart 
Tli'<  bullets  whiuing  round  hid  ears. 
Will  duck  hU  head,  aside  will  start. 
And  feci  a  trembling  at  his  heart. 
Till  'scui'ing  ofl  without  a  wound 
Lottcus  the  terror  of  the  sound  ; 
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Fly  taiUkto  now  aa  thick  ts  bopA. 

He  nins  into  a  cannon's  chapi ; 

An  ftotbor  Urat  who  panto  for  bme, 

BegiH  the  worid  with  fear  and  ahame ; 

Wbni  drat  in  srint,  you  sae  him  dread 

Each  popgun  leTell'd  at  hia  head ; 

The  lead  jon  critic*8  quill  containa 

It  deitin*d  to  beat  out  hia  brakia ;  i 

Ai  if  ha  haaxd  lond  thnndan  nXL, 

Oriaa  *  Lord  heme  merc^  oa  Ati  to^  V 

Cooeludinff  that  another  shot 

Would  itrihe  him  dead  upon  the  >pol : 

Bat  when  with  Mfoibbinf ,  daahing.  popping* 

He  auuMC  aaa  one  creatnre  dropping  ; 

That  nUmtog  fire,  or  miadng  aim. 

His  life  b  safe, — I  mean  hia  fame  t" 

The  danaer  ^wat,  takea  heart  of  grace, 

And  Iowa  a  critic  in  the  face." 

It  ms  iboat  the  same  period  that  S^nft  com- 

nenccd  his  ftequaintanee  with  Addison  and  other 

gRtt  writea  of  the  day>  in  whose  society  he  spent 

wne  of  his  brightest  hoars,  unalloyed  for  a  season 

with  the  coldness  or  the  secret  ill>wiU  and  enmity  of 

JwJib'ciI  feeling,  which  Swift,  the  generous  friend 

ud  beadsctor  of  both  parties,  was  anxious  to  avert. 

Steele,  Arbothnoty  and  the  other  wits,  sometimes 

ifldodiiig  Pope,  were  accustomed  to  assemble  at 

Botfeon't,  and  Sheridan  has  left  us  a  humorous  ao- 

ct>vnt  of  the  doctor's  first  introduction  to  men  whose 

Banes  trs  now  almost  inseparably  connected  with 

lu!  own.    Though  the  greatness  of  Swift's  talents 

WIS  knofwn  to  many  in  prirate  life,  and  his  company 

nul  eoDTersation  much  sought  after  and  admired, 

T^t  his  name  was  little  noised  in  the  republic  of 

letters.    The  only  pieces  which  he  had  yet  published 

«ere  **Tfae  Battle  of  the  Books"  and  <•  The  Contests 

vA  Dinensions  In  Athens  and  Rome."     Nor  was 

be  personally  known,  excepting  to  Mr.  Congreve 

vid  one  or  two  more  with  whom  he  had  contracted 

VI  intimacy  at  nr  William  Temple's.     It  was  related 

V^  Ambrose  Fhilips  that  they  had  for  several  days 

oWrred  a  ttrai^e  dergyman  come  into  the  coffee- 

HoQse  who  seemed  utterly  unacquainted  with  any  of 

tboK  who  frequented  it,  and  whose  custom  it  was  to 

1*7  htt  hat  down  on  a  table,  and  walk  backward  and 

^>nnrd  at  a  good  pace  for  half  an  hour  without 

*pnkiog  to  any  mortal  or  seeming  in  the  least  to 

Attend  to  anything  that  was  going  forward  there. 

He  thea  used  to  take  up  his  hat,  pay  his  money  at 

^  bar,  and  walk  away  without  opening  bis  lips. 

^ey  tt  last  concluded  him  to  be  out  of  his  senses, 

asd  the  name  thxt  he  went  by  among  them  was  that 

of  the  mad  parson.     This  made  them  more  than 

^voaOjattentiTe  to  his  motions ;  and  one  erening,  as 

^7.  Addison  and  the  rest  were  obserring  him,  they 

nv  hhn  east  his  eyes  several  times  upon  a  gentle- 

t&u  in  boots  who  seemed  to  be  just  come  out  of 

tW  eouBtry,  and   at  last  advance  towards  him  as 

ntegding  to  address  him.    They  were  all  eager  to 

^nrwhat  this  dumb  parson  had  to  say,  and  imme- 

^ely  quitted  their  seats  to  get  near  him.     Swift 

veot  Bp  to  the  eotmtry  gentleman,  and  in  a  very 

tbnipt  manner,  without  any  previous  salute,  asked 

^  '*?ny,  sir,  do  you  know  any  good  weather  in 

the  world  f    After  staring  a  little  at  the  singularity 

of  Swift's  manner  and  the  oddity  of  the  question, 

tbe  gfntleman  answered,  '*  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  God,  I 

ftmember  a  great  deal  of  good  weather  in  my  time.*' 

"•Thatiamore,**  said  Swift,  *•  than  I  can  say ;  I  never 

Kmemher  any  weather  that  was  not  too  hot  or  too 

Nd,  too  wet  or  loo  dry ;  but,  however  God  Almighty 

M&tnret  it,  at  the  end  of  the  year  'tis  all  very  well."> 

H"  Sheridan's  Life."> 


*  Aaotker  aaecdole,  attrlbuled  to  the  same  partiee  at  the 
■ttt  ptaea.  to  as  foUow«:->9wift  waa  ieated  by  the  fire ;  there 
*u  «ad  on  the  floor  of  the  eoffeebonae ;  and  Arbuthnot.  with 
'  ^"^  ta  ptey  upon  thia  origiaai  llgUM,  offered  him  a  letter 
*^  W  hadhcea  Joat  addrasing,  layiag  at  the  same  time. 
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There  are  numerous  other  anecdotes--«nd  ^r- 
haps  more  veracious — ^found  scattjsred  among  the 
correspondence  and  other  works  of  Swift,  of  which 
the  practical  jest  he  played  off  upon  lady  Berkeley 
offers  a  fair  specimen.  Being  wearied  with  the  mo- 
notonous task  of  reading  Boyle's  *<  Meditations"  to 
her  ladyship,  he  hit  off  an  admirable  imitation,  en. 
titled  **  Meditations  upon  a  Broomstick,"  which  her 
ladyship  listened  to  vrith  the  utmost  gravity,  as  a 
beautiful  composition  of  the  pious  and  learned  au- 
thor. 

In  1704  appeared  the  celebrated  *'  Tale  of  a  Tub/' 
which,  though  shown  in  manuscript  at  sir  W.  Tem- 
le's,  and  to  a  few  of  the  author's  friends,  and  kept 
y  him  during  eight  years,  was  now  published  with- 
out a  name.  The  club  at  Button's  it  is  said  were 
not  a  little  astonished  to  find  the  eccentric  parson 
everywhere  pointed  out  as  the  writer  of  this  unri- 
valled performance.  It  became  the  general  topic  of 
the  day«  and  excited  public  attention  in  an  uncom- 
mon degree.  The  noted  Sacheverell,  meeting  Smal- 
ridge,  flattered  him  by  affecting  to  believe  him  the 
author,  when  the  latter  it  is  recorded  replied  in  an 
indignant  tone, — **  Sir,  not  all  that  you  and  I  have 
in  the  world  should  hire  me  to  write  *  The  Tale  of  a 
Tub.'  "^  In  fact  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  made 
him  numerous  enemies  in  high  quarters,  not  except- 
ing queen  Anne  and  her  court ;  and  it  probably 
proved  a  bar  to  his  advancement  in  addition  to  his 
satiric  effusions  upon  the  favourites  of  the  queen. 
*'  The  author  has  reason,"  observed  Atterbury,  **  to 
conceal  himself,  because  of  the  profane  strokes  in 
that  piece,  whicli  would  do  his  reputation  and  inte- 
rest in  the  world  more  harm  than  his  wit  can  do 
him  good."  Though  written  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  high-churcli  party,  it  was  considered  by  super- 
ficial readers  as  profane ;  some  even  of  the  Tories 
were  displeased  at  the  freedom  of  the  satire :  both 
King  and  Wotton  published  answers  to  it,  and  upon 
the  continent  it  was  very  unfairly  construed  by  Vol- 
taire and  his  followers  into  a  covert  design  to  advance 
the  cause  of  scepticism  and  infidelity.  Men  of  judg- 
ment, taste,  and  literary  discrimination,  however, 
did  full  justice  to  the  motives  by  which  the  great 
satirist  was  actuated ;  and  the  most  able  and  esti- 
mable belonging  to  sill  parties  were  soon  added  to 
the  list  of  his  friends  and  admirers ;  while  the  great 
leaders,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  struck  with  the 
splendid  and  powerful  display  of  talent,  the  bold 
correct  allegory,  the  vivacity  of  the  wit,  and  the 
rapid  vehement  vigour  of  the  style,  became  propor- 
tionally eager  to  secure  so  resistless  a  champion  for 
their  respective  ranks.  Swift  might  have  made  his 
own  terms ;  but,  adhering  resolutely  to  the  distinction 
he  had  made  with  regard  to  his  principles  oi  action, 
be  was  for  some  time  afraid  of  joining  the  Tories, 
from  the  extreme  violence  of  a  section — the  leaders  of 
the  October  Club« — or  to  coalesce  with  the  Whigs,  on 
account  of  their  desire  to  render  the  church  com- 
pletely subordinate  and  instrumental  to  objects  of 
state.  Many  of  Swift's  intimate  friends,  including  the 
heads  of  both  parties,  and  in  particular  Addison  and 
Steele,  being  perfectly  aware  of  the  peculiar  views  en- 
tertained by  him,  never  dreamed  of  charging  him 
with  inconsistency  in  refusing  his  support  to  the  ex- 

**  There  I  aand  that"  "  I  have  got  no  sand,'*  anawered  Swift* 
"  but  I  can  help  yon  to  a  little  gniTel."  Thia  he  aaid  to  ^ 
nificantW  that  Arbuthnot  haatuy  anatched  bacic  hia  letter  to 
save  it  m>m  tiie  ikte  of  the  capital  of  Lilliput.  Their  ac- 
quaintance had  not  then  however  ripened  into  intimacy.— 
CScott's  *'  Life  of  Swift,"  p.  83.) 

•  During  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  life,  it  ia  aaid  that  Mn. 
Wbiteway  otaaerved  the  dean  looking  over  thia  aingular  pro- 
duction, whoa,  all  at  once  doaing  the  book,  "  Good  God  I  he 
exclaimed  "what  a geniua  1  had  when  I  wrote  that !"  Ha  alao 
considered  it  the  cauaa  of  hit  fiivoar  with  lord  Oxford's  okiniatry . 
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trcmcs  of  either  party,  and  in  finally  making  his 
selection  to  join  the  ministry  which  acted  most  in 
unison  with  his  riews  of  the  church.  His  friend 
Addison,  who  had  recently  published  his  Travels,  at 
this  period  (1704«5)  sent  him  a  copy  of  tliem  with 
expresslTe  marks  of  his  highest  esteem  aod  regard.* 

Among  other  distinguished  men  with  whom  Swift 
was  already  intimate,  not  merely  upon  political 
grounds, — except  so  far  as  he  was  invariably  the 
strenuous  advocate  of  Ireland, — ^were  lords  Somers, 
Halifax,  and  Pembroke;  and  to  his  other  literary 
connexions  he  shortly  added  the  acquaintance  of 
Prior,  Pamell,  Garth,  Philips,  and  more  especially 
Pope  and  Gay,  to  both  of  whom  he  became  warmly 
attached. 

After  the  appearance  of  "  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  up 
to  the  year  1708,  Swift — though  actively  engaged  in 
the  composition  of  several  works,  forming  part  of 
that  series  of  political  allegories  which  requires  the 
exercise  of  the  highest  genius,  to  be  brought  out  at 
the  precise  period  to  attain  some  definite  object — 
remained  a  close  but  calm  observer,  and  published 
few  pieces  of  any  interest.  He  had  prepared  a 
masterly  reply  to  the  deistical  opinions  of  Tindal, 
but  seems  to  have  been  deterred  from  its  completion 
by  more  important  engagements.  It  aims  some 
powerful  blows  however  at  "  the  infidels  and  latitu- 
dinarians,"  and  covertly  also  at  the  Whigs,  of  whose 
policy  in  regard  to  the  church  he  was  an  uncompro- 
mising  enemy.  He  struck  hard  at  the  alliance  be- 
tween low-church  doctrines,  dissent,  and  infidelity, 
which  he  considered  to  form  part  of  the  character  of 
the  reigning  Whigs.  He  wished  to  inscribe  upon 
his  political  banner  the  principles  of  high-church 
independence  combined  with  civil  liberty,  as  both 
forming  an  integral  part  of  the  British  constitution, 
but  neither  to  be  maintained  by  subserviency  to  the 
other.  To  allay  the  extreme  violence  of  parties,  to 
prove  his  own  consistent  views,  and  to  show  how 
far  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  unite  with  the 
Whigs,  he  wrote  his  "  Sentiments  of  a  Church  of 
England  Man ;"  a  production  which  caused  the  first 
estrangement  between  him  and  the  heads  of  the 
party  then  in  power.  He  found  that  no  efforts  to 
reconcile  high-church  principles  with  Whig  politics 
were  likely  to  be  attended  with  success;  he  was 
compelled  to  make  his  choice  between  two  evils; 
and,  consulting  the  dignity  and  character  of  his 
order,  he  considered  that  in  joining  the  existing  op- 
position he  chose  the  least.  He  boldly  declares  the 
motives  by  which  he  was  actuated — his  veneration 
for  the  church  of  England,  and'  its  government  by 
convocation  upon  independent  interests;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  as  strenuously  advocates  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  revolution .•>  "In  order,"  he  concludes, 
"  to  preserve  the  constitution  entire  in  church  and 
state,  whoever  has  a  true  value  for  both  would  be 
sure  to  avoid  the  extremes  of  Whig  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  and  the  extremes  of  Tory  on  account  of 
the  latter." 

Opinions  like  these,  even  more  strongly  than  the 
author's  "  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test,"  tended 
farther  to  widen  the  breach  between  him  and  the 

■  In  •  bUuik  leaf  at  the  oommencvmeiit  of  the  book  Addison 
wrote— 

"To  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift, 

The  most  agreeable  companion. 

The  trueek  friend. 

And  the  fTeatest  genius  of  hii  age, 

Thit  book  if  Dretented  by  hi« 

Moit  humble  servant, 

THE  AUTHOR," 
^  *'  I  amuM  mvaelf  ■ometimee  with  writing  renes  to  Mrs. 
Finch,  and  lometimes  with  projects  for  the  uniting  of  putties, 
which  I  perfect  overnight  and  barn  in  the  morning."— (Letter 
to  ool.  Uanter,  Jan.  mh,  1708-9.) 


Whigs,  and  other  causes  were  not  wanting  to  acgn- 
vate  the  soreness  felt  upon  both  sides.    The  influ- 
ence of  Harley  was  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  the 
Whig  leaders  taking  the  alarm,  and  finding  their 
efforts  to  attach  Swift  to  their  cause  in  vain,  wisely 
resolved  to  send  him  out  of  the  way.    With  the  va- 
cillation of  a  sinking  party  they  successively  designed 
for  him  the   post  of  secretary  to  the  embassy  at 
Vienna,   and  afterwards  the  bishopric  of  Virginia, 
with  supreme  authority  over  the  clergy  of  the  pro- 
vince— both  offers  which  in  the  outset  of  his  career 
Swift  might  have  listened  to ;  but  court  influence  and 
the  Wharton  faction  in  the  ministry  prevailed,  leav- 
ing Swift  fired  with  resentment  and  eagerly  watch- 
ing  his  opportunity  to  inflict  a  signal  revenge.    Aa 
he  emphatically  expresses  it  in  his  Journal,  "  be  had 
more  mischief  in  his  heart,"  and  he  was  bent  upon 
"  giving  it  to  the  scoundrel  Whigs  all  round ;"  the 
recollection  of  Somers'  coldness,  Halifax's  treachery, 
Berkeley's  corrupt  and  base  violation  of  his  pro- 
mises, with  Wharton's  unprincipled  conduct  and 
abandoned  character,  having  raised  a  storm  of  indig- 
nation in  his  breast  which  only  their  utter  disgrace 
and  humiliation  could  appease.    The  spirit  of  his 
political  animosity  indeed  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
vaded all  his  writings  from  this  period ;  while,  to 
g^ve  them  at  once  a  keener  edge  and  to  secure  for 
them  a  wider  and  more  extensive  range  of  influence, 
if  possible  to  the  perpetual  exposure  and  ignominy 
of  his  enemies,  he  couched  them  in  a  succession  of 
exquisitely  wrought  allegories,  commenced  with  his 
«•  Tale  of  a  Tub,"  and  brought  to  still  higher  per- 
fection in  his  "Gulliver's  Travels,"  that   wonder- 
ful illusion  of  intellectual  painting,  and  his  crown- 
ing  triumph   of  the   imaginative   faculty.     Where 
there  exists  povrer,  the  will  to  avengpe  is  seldom 
wanting ;  "  Vengeance  is  mine  "  is  ever  the  motto 
of  sovereignty  in  the  natural  as  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  world ;   and  we  are  to  remember  that 
Swift's  incentives  to  fiery  action  were   newly  im- 
pelled by  the  studied  neglect  and  indignities  cast  by 
the  Whigs  upon  that  reformed  church  of  which  he  wui* 
a  member,  by  their  corrupt  and  lavish  expenditure, 
their  interested  and  nefarious  prosecution  of  an  in- 
terminable war,  and  its  consequent  progeny  of  taxes, 
famine,  and  national  debt.     These  combined  causes 
of  offence  in  Swift's  estimation,  whether  well  or  ill 
founded,  offered  powerful  instruments  by  which  to 
work  the  utter  downfall  of  a  tottering  ministry ;  and 
be  availed  himself  of  them  with  unscrupulous  eager- 
ness ;  inflicting  successive  blows,  till  with  his  merci- 
less tomahawk  he  bore  away  with  the  merriment  of 
the  Indian  warrior  the  scalps   of  the    discomfited 
Whigs,*  not  excepting  the  hero  of  Blenheim,  who  in 
vain  expressed  his  anxious  desire  to  soften  the  re- 
sentment of  Dr.  Swift 

In  1708  he  followed  up  his  first  attack  in  a  tract 
entitled  "  An  Aigument  against  Abolishing  Chri>* 
tianity,"  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  successful  irony.  He  found  time  also 
for  a  humorous  exposure  of  one  of  the  prevailing 
superstitions  of  the  day,  in  his  **  Predictions  for  the 
Year  1708,"  under  the  name  of  Isaac  Bickcrstaff,  in 

■  The  earl  of  Wharton  evinced  an  extreme  desire  to  T«mo^e 
the  sacramental  test;  another  offence  in  the  eyes  of  Swift.  al> 
ready  in  arms  aKainst  him.  The  Whig  party  e^v«  out  in  ro> 
taliation,  that  when  Somen  introduced  Swift  to  WhArtcm  a^  a 
flt  person  to  he  his  chaplain,  the  latter  answered,  alludiu^  to 
Swia's  supposed  opinions  on  religion.  "  We  must  not  eoccmniEe  , 
these  fellows ;  we  have  not  character  enonshoonelves;*'  a  nr- 
casm  Swift  did  not  fail  to  avenge.  In  addition  to  his  "  Short 
Character,''  he  fell  upon  the  devoted  Whif  by  denicting  him 
under  the  character  of  Verres,  in  one  of  the  numWrs  of  thfl 
Examiner ;  and  his  "  Letter  to  a  Memher  of  Parliament  in 
Ireland  "  has  immediate  reference  to  Ihesnl^ect  of  the  nboUUua 
of  the  sacramental  test. 
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which  he  prognottietted  the  death  of  the  great 
«)otb»)'er  Partri<%e  himself,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  29th  of  March  about  eleven  at  nightk 
The  utrologer  in  his  wrath  published  a  serious 
rq>lj.  protetting  that  he  was  not  dead,  and  that  all 
w^re  knttet  who  reported  otherwise ;  but  this  only 
brought  down  on  him  the  **  Y indication  of  Isaac," 
to  the  DO  small  entertainment  of  the  public. 

The  raecess  of  this  exquisite  burlesque  is  said  to 
hue  induced  Steele  to  assume  a  nom  de  guerre  of 
•0  much  popular  attraction,  and  the  papers  which 
Swift  generously  contributed  gave  support  to  the 
hea^  cilibre    of  that  unlucky  writer's  wit,  who, 
wbeo  Mi  without   his  friend  Addison  and  other 
adreatitiona  support,  sunk  to  the  level  for  which 
natoie  bad  designed    him.     During    the    ensuing 
fetr,  Swift  produced  his  **  Project  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Religion,**  addressed  to  lady  Berkeley ;  a 
proj«tt  of  which  Johnson  correctly  observes  that  it 
is  "fomed  with  just  purity  of  intention,  and  dis* 
pUjed  with  sprightliness  and  elegance ;  it  can  only 
be  objected  that,  like  many  other  projects,  if  not 
RoeraJJy  impracticable,  it  is  yet  evidently  hopeless, 
» it  supposes  more  zeal,  concord,  and  perseverance, 
than  a  view  of  mankind  gives  reason  for  eipecting." 
He  might  have  added  that  in  this  singular  produc- 
tion the  author  had  likewise  a  political  object ;  and 
that,  while  endeavouring  to  inculcate  the  principles 
of  religion  and  virtue,  he  still  aimed  at  pulUng  down 
&nffl  **  their  bad  eminence,"  as  he  conceived  it,  his 
DOT  «wom  enemies  the  Whigs.*     Immediately  after 
itA  pablieation.  Swift  returned  to  Ireland,  still  ac- 
ii^ely  engaged  in  prosecuting  his  political  warfare,  to 
which  he  doubtless  attributed,  with  the  assistance  of 
Hiriey's  intrigues,  the   ensuing   fall  of  the  Whig 
Qi&istry  under  Godolphin  and  Somers,  when  the 
Torici  came  into  power.     Swift,  who  had  spent  some 
«<  hi9  happiest  hours  during  this  visit  in  Addison's 
•'Kietv.  at  that  time  secretary  to  lord  Wharton,  was 
rottsed  by  this  event  to  fresh  efforts,  and  a  perfectly 
aewvene  opened  upon  his  aspiring  mind. 

The  Irish  clergy  it  seems  had  long  complained  of  the 
p4Tiaent  of  twentieth  parts  and  first-fruits,  which  had 
Unremitted  in  England,  but  all  their  efforts  to  obtain 
the  «tae  boon  had  proved  unavailing.  As  early  as 
1708  Sirift  had  displayed  his  seal  and  activity  in  the 
In^  convocation,  and  he  was  now  invited  by  the  lord 
Fimite  of  Ireland  and  the  other  bishops  to  negotiate 
^(h  Mr.  Harley,  who  bad  so  successfully  exerted 
hn  influence  for  the  English  clergy,  and  was  already 
twire  of  Swift's  hostility  to  the  Whigs,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  conceived  he  had,  like  himself,  been 
QjurioQfly  and  even  insultingly  treated  by  the  heads 
"t  that  powerful  party.^  Full  credentials  having 
^'^  prepared,  Swift  once  more  quitted  his  residence 
y  Uracor,«  and  arrived  in  London  early  in  Septem- 

•  ht  ha  "Jooraal  to  SlelU'*  be  observe*  (p.  31),  "  Lord 
^'sx  began  a  health  to  metoday.  It  was  the  resurrection  of 
"•*  Wbi^,  wbtch  I  TeCiiied,' unices  he  would  add  their  reform - 
•<vav»;  and  1  told  him  he  w«b  the  only  Whig  in  England 
'  U«l.«  ]ui,|  4oy  good  opinion  of."  Haliba.  it  is  asserted. 
U!  latiaatcd  a  de«ire  to  make  Swift  a  prebendary  of  West- 
•»««.  hoX  Oits  the  Utter  valued  as  it  deserved.  So  great  was 
>^  4Blike  of  Somers.  that  he  not  onlv  called  him  in  his  Jour- 
*«J  "«  eUae,  decetlAil  rascal/*  but  represented  his  weaknesses 
**<■  VKsi.  ia  aote  than  oqe  of  his  tracts,  iu  the  most  odious 

. !,  '  ^"^  ^**  ejiremely  anxious  that  Tlarley  should  have  the 
All  koaoar  of  granting  the  request  of  the  Irish  cleri^.  and 
•^ftsch  disitisfled  with  the  directions  he  received  from  the 
^M*  to  selicU  fkom  the  duke  of  Qrmond  what  he  judged 
7  !  f^^y  *****  eooeadod  by  the  premier."-(Scott.) 

**  h  >T^aan  that,  in  addition  lu  hia  inimitably  humorous 
*^*^  ea  nstndiie,  a  Inirlesqoe  account  of  a'hose  |{rievances 
*||*  P*aiii4ted  by  Dr.  Yalden.  he  had  in  Ireland  employed  his 
•'^ni  boomiIh  \n  preparing  his  famous  "  Prediction  of  Mer- 
*  >.  the  British  wiiard»  Kivins{»  in  a  happy  imitation  of  the  style 
'*  *-*'.«.«  coBi&cutary  oo  some  biack-Wtler  versed  moal  inguui- 


ber,  1710,  at  a  moment  when  party  violence  was  at 
its  height.  There  was  no  longer  a  prospect  that  the 
moderate  measures  he  had  so  strenuously  advocated 
would  produce  the  least  effect,  and  as  his  political 
opinions  turned  chiefly  upon  seal  for  the  Interests  of 
his  order,  he  declined  all  further  overtures  from  the 
Whigs  s  and  as>  according  to  his  own  maxim,  no  good 
citizen  could  remain  neutral  in  such  a  situation  of 
afiairs,  he  chose  his  party,  and  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Tories  prevailed. 

In  that  interesting  narrative  of  events  and  anec- 
dotes which  he  now  commenced  (**  Journal  to 
Stella")  he  describes  the  impression  produced  by 
his  appearance  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Whig  party  to  win  back  so 
redoubtable  a  champion  to  their  camp.  "  All  the 
Whigs,"  he  says,  **  were  ravished  to  see  me,  and 
would  have  laid  hold  on  me  as  a  twig  to  save  them 
from  sinking ;  and  the  great  men  were  all  making 
their  clumsy  apologies.  It  is  good  to  see  what  a  la- 
mentable confession  the  Whigs  all  make  of  my  ill- 
usage."  As  a  further  index  to  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated,  and  which  bears  out  the  judicious, 
view  taken  of  his  conduct  at  this  period  by  sir  Walter 
Scott,  we  quote  another  passage  which  very  signifi- 
cantly points  to  his  future  conduct  in  the  fierce  po- 
litical struggles  which  ensued.  **  I  should  be  terribly 
vexed  to  see  things  come  round  again ;  it  would 
ruin  the  church  and  the  clergy  for  ever."  He  had 
observed  also  with  disgust  that,  on  the  approaching 
fall  of  the  Whig  administration,  lord  Wharton,  who 
in  his  pride  of  power  had  treated  him  in  the  mo«t 
arrogant  style,  suddenly  changed  his  demeanour  and 
affected  to  caress  him,  with  Uie  insidious  design,  as 
Swift  suspected,  of  bringing  him  into  discredit  with 
the  church  party.  The  Tories,  on  their  side,  were 
not  without  alarm,  and  how  strong  were  their  ap- 
prehensions of  those  early  Whig  opinions  which  he 
had  been  known  to  entertain  with  regard  to  civil 
policy  may  be  inferred  from  the  avo^val  of  the  Tory 
leaders  themselves  (June  30, 1711),  in  the  intimacy 
of  friendship  which  ensued,  **  that  Swift  was  the 
only  man  in  England  of  whom  thev  were  afraid." 
He  had  moreover  experienced  a  cool  reception  from 
Oodolphln,  which  he  bitterly  revenged  by  his  cut- 
ting lampoon  of  **  Sid  Hamet,*'  which  met  with  asto- 
nishing success  |and  was  read  with  loud  applause 
at  Harley 's  table,  though  not  then  suspected  to  be 
Swift's.  The  circumstances  attending  the  fall  of 
the  Godolphin  ministry,  accelerated  by  the  lengths 
to  which  they  carried  their  prosecution  of  Sachever- 
ell,  and  the  high  Tory  excitement  which  it  produced 
throughout  the  nation,  are  too  generally  known  to 
require  comment,  and  we  shall  proceed  with  Swift's 
own  account  of  his  interview  with  the  new  minister, 
given  in  his  correspondence  with  archbishop  King : 
— **  As  soon  as  I  received  the  packets  from  your  grace 
I  went  to  wait  upon  Mr.  Harley.  I  had  prepared 
him  before  by  another  hand,  where  he  was  very  in- 
timate, and  got  myself  represented  (which  I  might 
justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill  used  by  the  last  mi- 
nistry, after  some  obligations,  because  I  refused  to  go 
certain  lengths  they  would  have  me."  He  also  states 
more  particularly  in  his  Journal  (Oct.  4,  1710), 
"  Mr.  Harley  received  me  with  the  greatest  respect 
and  kindness  imaginable,  and  appointed  me  an  hour 
two  or  three  days  after  to  open  my  business  to  him." 

ottsly  composed  in  cni^atical  reference  to  the  occurrences  of 
the  time." — (Scott.)  Nearlyat  the  same  period  he  produced 
his  ver!<e4  on  "  llaucis  and  Philemon,"  those  on  "  Vaobrugh's 
House  at  Whitehnll."  with  M>me  uther  li{*ht  pieces  of  ocrasional 
humour,  like  the  controversy  w  ith  IVutridge,  and  similar  Irvi- 
ties,  better  known  to  the  general  rvader  than  those  ;iblc  and  pow- 
erful political  trcatiiics  which  obtuiued  Icir  him  so  high  a  ro' 
putatiott  and  such  exleu«>e  influence  at  the  time. 
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It  would  appear  that  the  new  minifter's  couiteoua 
and  bland  demeanour  was  highly  pleasing  to  Swift's 
pride,  contrasted  with  the  usage  he  declares  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Whigs :  he  wsa  met  upon  that 
footing  of  equality  which  his  genius  and  temper  ex- 
acted ;  there  were  no  shifts  or  subterfuges  had  re- 
course to ;  a  gentlemanly  frankness  wss  obserred  on 
both  sides ;  and  after  Inquiring  into  the  measures  the 
ministry  meant  to  adopt,  and  finding  they  were 
moderate  with  regard  to  politics,  and  sealous  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  high-church  interests  so 
much  in  unison  with  his  own  views,  he  engaged  to 
support  them  with  his  whole  heart  and  strength. 
The  object  of  his  mission  necessarily  led  to  frequent 
interviews  with  the  first  minister,  and  these  afforded 
opportunities  for  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
which  terminated  in  the  most  unreserved  and  lasting 
friendship.  <*  I  must  tell  you,"  he  writes  (Journal, 
October  7th),  *•  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Har- 
ley.  He  charged  me  to  come  and  see  him  often ;  I 
told  him  1  was  loth  to  trouble  him  in  so  much  husi* 
ness  as  he  had,  and  desired  I  might  have  leave  to 
come  at  his  levee,  which  he'immediately  refused,  and 
said  that  was  no  place  for  friends !" 

In  a  few  days  he  states  the  satisfactory  progress 
he  was  making,  though  Harley  was  a  man  noted  for 
his  procrastinating  spirit,  even  in  afiairs  that  yitally 
concerned  the  interests  of  his  administration. 
*<  Harley  tells  me  (October  10th)  he  has  shown  my 
memorial  to  the  queen  and  seconded  it  very  hearti- 
ly ;  because,  said  he,  *  the  queen  designs  to  signify 
it  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  in  form,  and  take  notice 
that  it  wnM  done  upon  a  memorial  from  you;' 
which  he  said  he  did  to  make  it  look  more  respectful 
to  me.  I  belicTe  nerer  anything  was  compassed  so 
soon ;  and  purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  with 
Mr.  Harley,  who  is  so  excessively  obliging  that  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  unless  to  show  the 
xascals  of  the  other  party  that  they  used  a  man  un- 
worthily who  had  deserved  better."  And  he  adds 
(October  14th),  *'  I  stand  with  the  new  people  ten 
times  better  than  ever  1  did  with  the  old,  and  ten 
times  more  caressed." 

Swift  now  clearly  saw,  from  the  extreme  riolence 
of  the  opposite  party,  that  Harley's  administration 
stood  in  need  of  every  support  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent footing  both  with  the  queen  and  the  nation. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  marked 
change  in  public  opinion,  not  only  to  influence  but 
to  sway  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  great  questions 
which  called  for  the  most  refined  policy,  combined 
with  a  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  which  few  con- 
troTersialists  ever  possessed.  It  was  no  less  than 
striking  at  the  power  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the 
powerful  party  that  had  ruled  alike  the  senate  and 
the  court,  and  contrired,  by  the  Illusion  of  military 
glory  and  the  most  corrupt  practices,  to  render  war 
and  its  public  burdens  almost  popular,  and  by 
means  of  a  national  debt  and  a  factitious  moneyed 
interest,  before  unknown,  to  strike  their  fangs  deep 
into  the  ritaU  of  the  state.  It  was,  in  fiict,  to  pro- 
duce a  rerolution  in  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the 
nation  that  Swift  now  summoned  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  they  proved  equal  to  the  herculean 
task  he  was  so  bold  to  undertake ;  its  success  fixed 
the  Tories  firmly  in  their  seats,  which  they  retained 
up  to  the  close  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  **  The  pre- 
sent ministry  have  a  difficult  task,"  he  says  .(Nov. 
29th,  1710),  *•  and  want  me.  According  to  the  best 
judgment  I  have,  they  are  pursuing  the  true  interest 
of  the  public,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
all  that  lies  In  my  power." 

The  writers  upon  both  sides  now  prepared  for  the 
gladiatorial  struggle  that  was  to  decide  the  fortune 


of  the  Tories  still  trembling  in  the  balance,  or  the 
permanent  humiliation  of  &eir  foes.  No  stronger 
testimony  to  the  celebrity  already  obtained  by  Swift 
can  be  adduced  than  that  the  best  Tory  leaders  in 
so  perilous  a  juncture  intrusted  to  Swift  alone  the 
entire  control  and  conduct  of  their  political  organ 
the  **  Examiner,"  before  supported  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  men  like  St.  John,  Atterbury,  and  Prior. 
He  hesitated  not  a  moment,  though  ranged  on  the 
other  side  he  must  have  beheld  with  pain  his  friends 
Addison  and  Congreve,  with  bishop  Burnet,  Steele, 
and  Rowe.  He  took  up  the  controvendal  flail 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the  resolution  of 
a  martyr,  who  risked  all  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
the  church  to  which  he  was  so  attached,  to  support 
the  cause  he  had  embraced,  and  doubtless  to  wreak 
his  Tengeanoe  upon  the  men  by  whom  he  had  been 
neglected  in  their  prosperous  day*  No  wonder  that 
Addison  prudently  withdrew  nrom  the  field ;  he 
knew  the  colossal  power  of  such  an  adversary,  the 
temper  of  his  keen  and  trenchant  blade,  the  resist- 
less vigour  with  which  he  beat  down  every  fence, 
and  the  merciless  speed  with  which  he  pursued  and 
trampled  upon  a  routed  foe.  Besides,  his  more 
gentle  and  placid  nature  shrank  from  such  an  en- 
counter with  one  whose  genius,  from  his  own  ad- 
mission, is  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank,  whose 
friendship  he  bad  cultiyated,  and  whose  respect 
and  esteem,  spite  of  all  party  feelings,  he  knew 
that  he  possessed.* 

Swift's  first  paper  of  the  '*  Examiner"  appeared  in 
little  more  than  a  month  after  his  introduction  to 
Harley ;  and  he  continued  them  till  the  middle  of 
the  following  year,  when,  having  attained  the  de- 
clared objects  for  which  he  wrote,  he  abandoned 
the  undertaking  as  comparatively  useless  to  his  ul- 
terior plans.  During  this  period  he  grew  into 
entire  confidence  with  the  ministry,  w%m  admitted  to 
their  priry  councils  held  at  Harley's  house,  and  in 
aU  the  great  questions  of  state  became  at  once  their 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  taking  the  unerring 
lead,  and  marshalling  them  the  way  to  success  witli 
a  singular  foresight  and  sagacity  bordering  on 
the  prophetic,  and  with  a  judgment  which  never 
frilled  him  in  the  most  trying  crisis  of  events.  The 
popularity  of  his  writings  at  the  same  time  was  pro- 
ducing a  gradual  but  decided  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  met  with  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
cess. The  observation  made  by  the  lord-keeper 
Harcourt  seems  very  applicable  to  his  strenuous 
efforts  in  the  outset,  to  the  effect  produced  by  them, 
and  to  the  confidential  situation  in  which  he  stood 
as  the  adviser,  no  less  than  the  Sampson-like  cham- 
pion, of  their  cause.  "  Dr.  Swift,"  he  observed,  "  la 
not  only  our  £ivorite,  but  he  is  our  governor" — au 
observation  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  without 
strong  evidence  besides  that  of  Swift,  and  our  know- 
ledge  how  widely  and  deeply  the  influence  of  a  con- 
summate political  genius  and  the  mastery  of  lofty  in- 
dividual mind  and  nerve  can  extend.  Nor  was 
there  any  undue  assumption  in  this;  it  was  the 
result  of  his  intellectual  position,  and  until  he  ob- 
tained  a  solid  footing  in  the  ministerial  confidence, 
upon  which  he  could  think  and  act,  could  display 
his  real  character  and  his  power,  we  observe  that 
he  always  conducted  himself  with  the  same  courtesy 
and  deference  towards  his  superiors  in  rank  as  other 

>  AddboD  toon  deterted  tha  new  soxiUvy,  my  Mr.  Mitford. 
•ad  nAirad  from  th*  Oeld ;  thouf  h  Dr.  iotnaoo  ooiMiiln*  tliaa 
hi*  panert  wm«  •nperior  to  hi*  snlagmiial's. 

Dr.  Johncon,  aeeoniing  lo.Seolt.  ovmrlookad  Um  ctrcuimUinco 
of  AddlMMi's  prwiotu  rctiivinflat  wlien  he  wpwamtod  tlw  coa. 
trorerty  m  eoadaeted  betw«ra  Swift  and  hto  fr{«Dd.  Th»  Ijmi 
Whiff  "Bxamiiier"i«d«tMl  12th<>etolii>r.  1710;  and  No.kiU.or 
tha  "  Examiaer."  the  ttnM  wrltlrn  1^  Kwift,  the  Sod  of  No^^om  - 
b«r,  aa  ialsrval  of  ihrea  werka. 
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ptopU ;  requested  to  be  admitted  at  the  minister* a 
icT««  from  feAT  of  annoving  him  in  his  aflRnire,  and 
railed  many  times  upon  him  on  his  first  arrival  without 
•^tiog  him.  He  had  also  expressed  his  fears  to  his 
friend  Addison,  at  the  same  time  asking  his  advice 
with  regard  to  coming  to  England,  and  the  little 
pru«pect  there  appeared  of  his  heiug  preferred  in 
Uf  profeasiou  by  either  part)'.  How,  therefore,  he 
M  soon  carried  it  with  the  high  and  the  strong 
f  .*nd  tofwards  the  greatest  personages  in  the  state, 
w  are  at  a  loss  to  accoimt  for,  except  on  the  sup- 
(x«ition  of  that  strong  intellectual  faculty  which 
ru9e«  its  poMoasor  to  pre-eminence,  subdues  and 
rananands  all  feebler  minds,  and  moulds  even  obsta- 
r.o  a&d  rircuznatances  the  most  untoward  to  its  spe- 
r^  purpoac.  Soon  we  see  he  quarrels  with  the  first 
Dimi*ter,  whoae  notice  he  had  before  courted  with 
•>•>  much  deference  that  he  sent  a  messenger  before 
t«»  bespeak  his  regard  on  the  ground  that  be  was  on 
iil-as«d  man,  as  if  he  had  been  some  poor  traveller, 
Vitiiout  protection  or  the  power  of  retaliation,  sud- 
A-lI-j  set  upon  by  Whig  highwaymen  and  robbers. 
Harle)  must  have  smiled  at  this  politic  and  modest 
Cemeanour  in  a  man  of  the  doctor's  character  ;  and 
tie  affected  deference  for  the  advice  of  Addison 
nkcn  be  had  doubtless  made  up  his  own  mind 
(^oally  shows  the  manner  in  which  he  concealed  his 
« {fimon  of  his  own  powers  and  the  objects  he  had 
ia  view.  But  once  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
taen  in  power  his  genius  rose  equal  to  the  occasion, 
Uyond  the  expectations  of  those  most  interested  in 
tf  »<jrre»v  and  far  beyond  even  the  dread  of  enemies 
vbo  fell  uoder  the  lash  of  his  withering  satire.  So 
dr«-pl}  and  justly  did  he  feel  offended  at  the  premier 
sendiag  bma  a  bank-bill  for  50/.  that  he  refused  to 
tikt  hum  into  favour  unless  he  made  an  apology 
i  >3«  seldom  required  on  that  score},  and  as  a  farther 
haaiiiation  sent  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain 
iatu  the  house  with  a  message  to  the  secretary  to  in- 
i;.n8  him  that  Dr.  Swifl  could  not  dine  with  him 
tLtr  day  if  he  dined  late.  And  In  another  part  of 
lit  Journal  he  warns  St.  John  '*  not  to  appear  cold  to 
Ux  at  any  time,  for  he  would  not  be  treated  like  a 
•■'!ii>oIbov ;  that  he  would  not  bear  it  from  a  cro>vned 
tcad,  and  be  thought  no  subject's/avour  worth  It." 

Tboe  can  he  no  doubt  that  a  man  who  took 
tirte  freedoms  must  have  felt  his  power,  and  how 
UAtjjipe&sahle  that  power  was  conceived  to  be  for 
i*..  ^f^P»^«%y  in  their  seats  those  who  could  brook 
•Ah  airs  as  the  pries  of  their  existence  as  a  ministry, 
N  K  tlid  be  only  exact  this  marked  respect  for  him- 
■4f ;  he  set  up  a  new  standard  for  the  conduct  of  the 
ci^  snd  aristocracy  towards  men  of  talent  and  merit, 
»  ia  the  case  of  Iramell  and  his  otlier  friends,  very 
Likimt  to  any  observed  in  the  da)'s  of  Butler  or 
I^^desL.  He  would  have  the  ministers  to  consider  it 
tVtf  duty  as  well  as  an  honour  to  court  the  society 
<d  ibsa  of  genius  and  worth,  on  higher  grounds  and 
frr-a  nobler  motives  than  the  obsequious  flatteries 
•mA  mean  conkpliances  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
ft^tve  ;  and  this  example,  seconded  by  writers  of  high 
ttofst  aikd  independent  feeling,  like  Pope  and  Addi- 
»ja,  first  emancipated  our  literature  from  its  degrad- 
1*^  •erriUty  to  rank  and  power,  and  transferred  it 
it/  L!te  pAtroBS^  of  the  public  and  the  world.  If  he 
MKxiuifces  carried  tliis  spirit  to  undue  lengths,  and 
9xmm*d  the  powers  be  had  grasped  with  harshness, 
>f  i»  ren^ember  the  cold  insulting  receptions  he  first 
art  with  firom  the  Whigs,  and  the  manner  in  which 
d  M  MoaUy  dear  the  Tory  ministry  would  also  have 
*.**atfd  him  and  his  friends  if  he  had  chosen  to  sub- 
t  it  to  their  terms  instead  of  assuming  this  high  and 
'  iCrpvodent  deportment. 

•*  I    dtDcd  to-day,"   he   says  (Nov.   11,   1710), 


"  by  invitation,  witli  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  St. 
John.  Mr.  Harley  came  in  to  us  before  dinner,  and 
made  me  his  excuses  for  not  dining  with  us,  because 
he  was  to  receive  people  who  came  to  propose  the 
advancing  of  money  to  government.  The  secretary 
used  me  with  all  the  kindness  in  the  world.  Prior 
came  in  after  dinner,  and  upon  an  occasion  the 
secretary  said  to  him,  *  The  best  thing  I  ever  read 
is  not  yours,  but  Dr.  Swift  on  Vanbrugh  ;*  which  I 
do  not  reckon  so  very  good  neither :  but  Prior  was 
damped  till  I  stuffed  him  with  two  or  three  compli- 
ments. He  told  me  among  other  things  that  Mr. 
Harley  complained  he  could  keep  nothing  from  me, 
I  had  the  way  so  much  of  getting  into  him.*'  Had 
this  ministry  stood  upon  a  firmer  basis  probably  they 
would  have  shown  Swift  less  deference  and  respect, 
but  they  felt  the  want  of  both  his  political  sagacitv 
and  controversial  talent,  and  doubtless  humoured 
him  "  v.p  to  the  top  of  his  bent."  Harley,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Whigs,  had  to  guard  against  those  of 
his  own  party  who  were  determined  Jacobites  or 
high-fiying  Tories,  resolved  not  only  on  victory  but 
revenge  ;  and  to  balance  the  furious  activity  of  these 
factions,  which  at  length,  under  St  John's  guidance, 
undermined  his  power,  he  kept  in  place  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Whig  party.  Swift  early  saw 
and  warned  him  of  the  peril  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, not  so  much  A'om  this  temporising  policy,  to 
which  he  was  favourable  till  the  ministry  gained 
strength  and  confidence,  but  from  the  discord  be- 
tween the  leaders  to  which  it  gave  rise.  This,  from 
the  beginning  he  pronounced,  would  be  the  rock 
upon  which  Sxe  ministry  would  split :  '*  It  stood," 
he  said,  **  like  an  isthmus,  between  the  Whigs  on 
one  side  and  the  violent  Tories  on  the  other.  They 
are  able  seamen,  but  the  tempest  is  too  great,  the 
ship  too  rotten,  and  the  crew  all  against  them.*'  It 
is  only  surprising  how,  with  such  elements  to  con- 
tend against,  they  continued,  supported  even  by 
Swift  8  pilot  genius  and  Judgment,  to  weather  tlie 
storm  so  long  as  they  did ;  but  not  a  day  or  hour 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  attempting  in  some  way  to 
steer  them  clear  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  on  all 
sides.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  misunderstand- 
ings were  the  order  of  the  day,  from  which  the  great 
pilot  himself  was  not  exempt ;  for  he  broke  out  into 
mutiny  and  declared  that  he  would  desert  the  ship. 
"Mr.  Harley  (Feb.  6,  1710-11)  desired  me  to  dine 
with  him  again  to-day,  but  I  refused  him ;  for  I  fell 
out  with  him  yesterday,  and  will  not  see  him  again 
till  he  makes  me  amends."  He  had  been  insulted 
by  the  offer  of  a  bank-bill,  and  adds,  (Feb.  7,)  "i 
was  this  morning  early  with  Mr.  Lewis  of  the  se- 
cretary's office,  and  saw  a  letter  Mr.  Harley  had 
sent  him,  desiring  to  be  reconciled ;  but  I  was  deaf 
to  all  entreaties,  and  have  desired  Lewis  to  go  to  him 
and  let  him  know  I  expected  further  satisfaction. 
If  we  let  these  great  ministers  pretend  too  much 
there  will  be  no  governing  them.  He  promises  to 
make  me  easy  if  I  will  but  come  and  see  him ;  but 
I  won't,  and  be  shall  do  it  by  message,  or  I  will  cast 
him  off."  Swift  accordingly  received  the  apologies 
which  he  conceived  due  to  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  and  Harley  and  his  friend  and  adviser  became 
more  intimate  than  before  the  failure  of  this  at- 
tempt to  place  the  latter  on  the  footing  of  a  hireling 
writer. 

It  would  seem  that  he  treated  St.  John  with  equal 
and  even  greater  freedom  when  occasion  called  for 
it,  and  says  (Feb.  25),  *«  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr. 
secretary  St.  John,  on  condition  I  might  choose  my 
company,  which  were  lord  Ilivcrs,  lord  Carteret,  sir 
T.  Mansel,  and  Mr.  Lewis.  I  invited  Masham,  Hill, 
sir  John  Stanley,  and  Geoige  Granville,  but  they 
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It  would  appear  that  the  new  miniater'a  courteous 
and  bland  demeanour  was  highly  pleasing  to  Swift's 
pride,  contrasted  with  the  usage  he  declares  he  had 
experienced  from  the  Whigs :  he  was  met  upon  that 
footing  of  equality  which  his  genius  and  temper  ex- 
acted ;  there  were  no  shifts  or  subterfuges  had  re- 
course to ;  a  gentlemanly  frankness  was  observed  on 
bc^h  sides ;  and  after  inquiring  into  the  measures  the 
ministry  meant  to  adopt*  and  finding  they  were 
moderate  with  regard  to  politics,  and  sealous  and 
decided  in  favour  of  the  high-church  interests  so 
much  in  unison  with  his  own  Tiews,  he  engaged  to 
support  them  with  his  whole  heart  and  strength. 
The  object  of  his  mission  necessarily  led  to  frequent 
interriews  with  the  first  minister,  and  these  afforded 
opportunities  for  a  mutual  confidence  and  respect 
which  terminated  in  the  most  unreserved  and  lasting 
friendship.  **  I  must  tell  yon«"  he  writes  ( Journal* 
October  7th),  <•  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in  Har- 
ley.  He  charged  me  to  come  and  see  him  often ;  I 
told  him  1  was  loth  to  trouble  him  in  so  much  busi. 
ness  as  he  had,  and  desired  I  might  have  leave  to 
come  at  his  levee,  which  he'immediately  refused,  and 
said  that  was  no  place  for  friends !" 

In  a  few  days  he  states  the  satisfactory  progress 
he  was  making,  though  Harley  was  a  man  noted  for 
his  procrastinating  spirit,  even  in  afiairs  that  vitally 
concerned  the  interests  of  his  administration. 
<'  Hariey  tells  me  (October  lOfh)  be  has  shown  my 
memorial  to  the  queen  and  seconded  it  very  hearti- 
ly ;  because,  said  he,  *  the  queen  designs  to  signify 
it  to  the  bishops  of  Ireland  in  form,  axid  take  notice 
that  it  wu  done  upon  a  memorial  from  you;' 
which  he  said  he  did  to  make  it  look  more  respectful 
to  me.  I  believe  never  anything  was  compassed  so 
soon ;  and  purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  with 
Mr.  Harley,  who  is  so  excessively  obliging  that  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it,  uziless  to  show  the 
rascals  of  the  other  party  that  they  used  a  man  un- 
worthily who  had  deserved  better."  And  he  adds 
(October  14th),  "  I  stand  with  the  new  people  ten 
times  better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old,  and  ten 
times  more  caressed." 

Swift  now  cleariy  saw,  from  the  extreme  violence 
of  the  opposite  party,  that  Harley's  administration 
stood  in  need  of  every  support  to  obtain  a  perma- 
nent footing  both  with  the  queen  and  the  nation. 
To  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  produce  a  marked 
change  in  public  opinion,  not  only  to  influence  but 
to  sway  the  popular  mind  in  regard  to  great  questions 
which  called  for  the  most  refined  policy,  combined 
with  a  degree  of  skill  and  dexterity  which  few  con- 
troversialists ever  possessed.  It  was  no  less  than 
striking  at  the  power  and  humbling  the  pride  of  the 
powerful  party  that  had  ruled  alike  the  senate  and 
the  court,  and  contrived,  by  the  illusion  of  military 
glory  and  the  most  corrupt  practices,  to  render  war 
and  its  public  burdens  almost  popular,  and  by 
means  of  a  national  debt  and  a  factitious  moneyed 
interest,  before  unknown,  to  strike  their  fangs  deep 
into  the  vitaU  of  the  state.  It  was,  in  fact,  to  pro- 
duce a  revolution  in  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the 
nation  that  Swift  now  summoned  his  transcendent 
powers,  and  they  proved  equal  to  the  herculean 
task  he  was  so  bold  to  undertake ;  its  success  fixed 
the  Tories  firmly  in  their  seats,  which  they  retained 
up  to  the  close  of  queen  Anne's  reign.  **  The  pre- 
sent ministry  have  a  difficult  task,"  he  says  .(Nov. 
29th,  1710),  '*  and  want  me.  According  to  the  best 
Judgment  I  have,  they  are  pursuing  the  true  interest 
of  the  public,  and  therefore  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
all  that  lies  in  my  power." 

The  writers  upon  both  sides  now  prepared  for  the 
gladiatorial  struggle  that  was  to  decide  the  fortune 


of  the  Tories  still  trembling  in  the  balance,  or  the 
permanent  humiliation  of  tibeir  foes.  No  stronger 
testimony  to  the  celebrity  already  obtained  by  Swift 
can  be  adduced  than  that  the  best  Tory  lesiders  in 
so  perilous  a  juncture  intrusted  to  Swift  alone  the 
entire  control  and  conduct  of  their  political  organ 
the  *'  Examiner,"  before  supported  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  men  like  St  John,  Atterbury,  and  Prior. 
He  hesitated  not  a  moment,  though  ranged  on  the 
other  side  he  must  have  beheld  with  pain  his  friends 
Addison  and  Congreve,  with  bishop  Burnet,  Steele, 
and  Bowe.  He  took  up  the  controversial  fiail 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and  the  resolution  of 
a  martyr,  who  risked  all  to  insure  the  triumph  of 
the  church  to  which  he  was  so  attached,  to  support 
the  cause  be  had  embraced,  and  doubtleas  to  wreak 
his  vengeance  upon  the  men  by  whom  he  had  been 
neglected  in  their  prosperous  day.  No  wonder  that 
Addison  prudently  withdrew  from  the  field ;  he 
knew  the  colossal  power  of  such  an  adversary,  the 
temper  of  his  keen  and  trenchant  blade,  the  resist- 
less vigour  with  which  he  beat  down  every  fence, 
and  the  merciless  speed  with  which  he  pursued  and 
trampled  upon  a  routed  foe.  Besides,  his  more 
gentle  and  placid  nature  shrank  from  such  an  en- 
counter with  one  whose  genius,  from  his  own  ad- 
mission, is  to  be  placed  in  the  highest  rank,  whose 
friendship  he  had  cultivated,  and  whose  respect 
and  esteem,  spite  of  all  party  feelings,  he  knew 
that  he  possessed.^ 

Swift's  first  paper  of  the  '*  Examiner"  appeared  in 
little  more  than  a  month  after  his  introduction  to 
Harley ;  and  he  continued  them  till  the  middle  of 
the  following  year,  when,  having  attained  the  de- 
clared objects  for  which  he  wrote,  he  abandoned 
the  undertaking  as  comparatively  useless  to  his  ul- 
terior plans.  During  this  x)eriod  he  grew  into 
entire  confidence  with  the  ministry,  was  admitted  to 
their  privy  councils  held  at  Harley's  house,  and  in 
all  the  great  questions  of  state  became  at  once  their 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  taking  the  unerring 
lead,  and  marshalling  them  the  way  to  success  witli 
a  singular  foresight  and  sagacity  bordering  on 
the  prophetic,  and  with  a  ji^gment  which  never 
frilled  him  in  the  most  trying  crisis  of  events.  The 
popularity  of  his  writings  at  the  same  time  was  pro- 
ducing a  gradual  but  decided  change  in  public 
opinion,  and  met  with  almost  unprecedented  suc- 
cess. The  observation  made  by  the  lord-keeper 
Harcourt  seems  very  applicable  to  his  strenuous 
efforts  in  the  outset,  to  the  effect  produced  by  thera, 
and  to  the  confidential  situation  in  which  he  stood 
as  the  adviser,  no  less  than  the  Sampson-like  cham- 
pion, of  their  cause.  "  Dr.  Swift,"  he  observed,  "  Is 
not  only  our  favorite,  but  he  is  our  govemor"~-an 
observation  it  would  be  difficult  to  believe  without 
strong  evidence  besides  that  of  Swifr,  and  our  know- 
ledge how  widely  and  deeply  the  Influence  of  a  con- 
summate political  genius  and  the  mastery  of  lofty  in- 
dividual mind  and  nerve  can  extend.  Nor  was 
there  any  undue  assumption  in  this;  it  was  the 
result  of  his  intellectual  position,  and  until  he  ob- 
tained a  solid  footing  in  the  ministerial  confidence^ 
upon  which  he  could  think  and  act,  could  display 
his  real  character  and  his  power,  we  observe  that 
he  ahvays  conducted  himself  with  the  same  courtesy 
and  deference  towards  his  superiors  in  rank  as  other 

■  AddiMHi  aooii  dsteeted  the  new  siudliaffy,  seye  Mr.  Mitford, 
•ad  Mitirad  nram  the  Held ;  though  Dr.  JohaaoB  oonsidors  that 
hit  panen  wers  •aperior  to  his  enlii^oniat's. 

Dr.  Johnson*  ecMwdiDg  to.Soolt.  overlooked  the  drcuBKtanoo 
of  Addifloa's  previoiia  retfrement  when  be  lepmentod  tite  con- 
trovenj  «•  oondaded  betwera  Swift  and  his  friend.  The  laat 
Whiff  "  Biuuniner"  b dated  tsth  October.  1719;  and  No.aiU.  of 
the  "  Bxaminer,"  the  flnt  written  by  Swift,  the  Sad  of  Nov* 
ber,  an  iatarval  of  three  weeks. 
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people ;  requested  to  be  admitted  at  the  miniBter's 
l«ve«  from  (eu  of  annoying  him  in  his  affairs,  and 
calletl  many  times  upon  him  on  his  first  arrival  without 
Keing  him.    He  had  also  expressed  bis  fears  to  his 
friend  Addison,  at  the  same  time  asking  his  advice 
with  regard  to  coming  to  England,  and  the  little 
prospect  there  appeared  of  his  being  preferred  in 
bit  proietsiou  bv  either  party.     How,  therefore,  he 
10  soon  carried   it  with  the  high  and  the  strong 
buul  lowardfi  the  greatest  personages  in  the  state, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  except  on  the  sup- 
petition  of  that  strong   intellectual    faculty  which 
niies  iu  possessor   to  pre-eminence,   subdues  and 
coomusdi  all  feebler  minds,  and  moulds  even  obsta- 
ciesi  lod  circumstances  the  most  untoward  to  its  spe- 
cial purpose.     Soon  we  see  he  quarrels  with  the  first 
miniiAer,  whose  notice  he  had  before  courted  with 
so  much  deference  that  he  sent  a  messenger  before 
to  be^wak  his  regard  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an 
U]>u«dffian,aa  if  ,he  had  been  some  poor  traveller, 
without  protection  or  the  power  of  retaliation,  sud- 
droij  let  upon  by  Whig  highwaymen  and  robbers. 
Harie}  must  have  smiled  at  this  politic  and  modest 
demeanour  in  a  man  of  the  doctor^s  character  ;  and 
iIk  affected  deference  for    the   advice  of  Addison 
when  he  had   doubtless  made   up   his  own  mind 
(^'4aIIy  shows  the  manner  in  which  he  concealed  his 
opinion  of  his  own  powers  and  the  objects  he  had 
in  Tiew.    But  once  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
men  in  power  his  genius  rose  equal  to  the  occasion, 
bfr)ond  the  expectations  of  those  most  interested  in 
hi»  »acce«s,  and  far  beyond  even  the  dread  of  enemies 
who  fell  under  the  lash  of  his  withering  satire.     So 
dnply  and  justly  did  he  feel  offended  at  the  premier 
tending  him  a  bank-bill  for  50/.  that  he  refused  to 
i^e  him  into    favour  unless  he  made  an  apology 
(one  seldom  required  on  that  score),  and  as  a  farther 
hoffliliation  sent  the  prime  minister  of  Great  Britain 
into  the  house  with  a  message  to  the  secretary  to  in- 
fono  him  that  Dr.  Swift  could  not  dine  with  him 
that  daj  if  he  dined  late.     And  in  another  part  of 
his  Journal  he  warns  St.  John  "  not  to  appear  cold  to 
tia  at  any  time,  for  he  would  not  be  treated  like  a 
•eboolboy;  that  he  would  not  bear  it  from  a  crowned 
head,  and  he  thought  no  subject's/avour  worth  it." 

There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  a  man  who  took 
the«e  freedoms  must  have  felt  bis  power,  and  how 
uidispensable  that  power  was  conceived  to  be  for 
maintaining  iu  their  seats  those  who  could  brook 
««ch  airs  as  the  price  of  their  existence  as  a  ministry, 
^or  did  he  only  exact  this  marked  respect  for  him- 
*^i  be  aet  up  a  new  standard  for  the  conduct  of  the 
eobrtand  aristocracr  towards  men  of  talent  and  merit, 
tt  in  the  case  of  Iramell  and  his  other  friends,  very 
<^erent  to  any  observed  in  the  days  of  Butler  or 
Orjden.  He  would  have  the  ministers  to  consider  it 
^it  doty  as  well  as  an  honour  to  court  the  society 
of  men  of  genius  and  worth,  on  higher  grounds  and 
frim  nobler  motives  than  the  obsequious  fiatteries 
and  mean  compliances  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
fecfire;  and  this  example,  seconded  by  writers  of  high 
talent  ud  independent  feeling,  like  Pope  and  Addi- 
son, fint  emancipated  our  literature  from  its  degrad- 
Uig  lerrility  to  rank  and  power,  and  transferred  it 
to  the  patronage  of  the  public  and  the  world.  If  he 
Min«times  carried  this  spirit  to  undue  lengths,  and 
curcised  the  powers  be  had  grasped  with  harshness, 
W  Uk  remember  the  cold  insulting  receptions  he  first 
net  with  Irom  the  Whiga,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  u  equally  clear  the  Torv  ministry  would  also  have 
treated  h'ui  and  bis  friends  if  he  had  chosen  to  sub- 
att  lo  their  terms  iustead  of  assuming  this  high  and 
Ut^rpendent  deportment. 
"1  dined  to-day,"   he    says  (Nov.   11,   1710), 


**  by  invitation,  with  the  aecretarv  of  state,  Mr.  St. 
John.    3Ir.  Harley  came  in  to  us  before  dinner,  and 
made  tm  his  excuses  for  not  dining  with  us,  because 
he  was  to  receive  people  who  came  to  propose  the 
advancing  of  money  to  government.     The  secretary 
used  me  with  all  the  kindness  in  the  world.     Prior 
came  iu  after  dinner,   and  upon  an  occasion  the 
secretary  said  to  him,  '  The  best  thing  I  ever  read 
is  not  yours,  but  Dr.  Swift  on  Vanbrugh  ;*  which  1 
do  not  reckon  so  very  good  neither :  but  Prior  was 
damped  till  I  stuffed  him  with  two  or  three  compli- 
ments.    He  told  me  among  other  things  that  Mr. 
Harley  complained  he  could  keep  nothing  from  me, 
I  had  the  way  so  much  of  getting  into  him.'*     Had 
this  ministry  stood  upon  a  firmer  basis  probably  they 
would  have  shown  Swift  less  deference  and  respect, 
but  they  felt  the  want  of  both  his  political  sagacitv 
and  controversial  talent,  and  doubtless  humoured 
him  *'  up  to  the  top  of  his  bent."     Harley,  after  the 
defeat  ot  the  Whigs,  had  to  guard  against  those  of 
his  own  party  who  were  determined  Jacobites  or 
high-fiying  Tories,  resolved  not  only  on  victory  but 
revenge  ;  and  to  balance  the  furious  activity  of  these 
factions,  which  at  length,  under  St.  John's  guidance, 
undermined  his  power,  he  kept  in  place  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  Whig  party.     Swift  early  saw 
and  warned  him  of  the  peril  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, not  so  much  from  this  temporising  policy,  to 
which  he  was   favourable  till  the  ministry  gained 
strength  and  confidence,  but  from  the  discord  be- 
tween the  leaders  to  which  it  gave  rise.    This,  from 
the  beginning  he  pronounced,  would  be  the  rock 
upon  which  the  ministry  would  split :  **  It  stood," 
he  said,  '*  like  an  isthmus,  between  the  Whigs  on 
one  side  and  the  violent  Tories  on  the  other.     They 
are  able  seamen,  but  the  tempest  is  too  great,  the 
ship  too  rotten,  and  the  crew  all  against  them."     It 
is  only  surprising  how,  with  such  elements  to  con- 
tend against,   they  continued,  supported   even  by 
Swift's  pilot  genius  and  judgment,  to  weather  the 
storm  so  long  as  they  did ;  but  not  a  day  or  hour 
passed  in  which  he  was  not  attempting  in  some  way  to 
$teer  them  clear  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  on  all 
sides.   It  would  seem,  however,  that  misunderstand- 
ings were  the  order  of  the  day,  from  which  the  great 
pilot  himself  was  not  exempt ;  for  he  broke  out  into 
mutiny  and  declared  that  he  would  desert  the  ship. 
«'Mr.  Harley  (Feb.  6,  1710-11)  desired  me  to  dine 
with  him  again  to-day,  but  I  refused  him ;  for  I  fell 
out  with  him  yesterday,  and  will  not  see  him  again 
till  he  makes 'me  amends."     He  had  been  insulted 
by  the  offer  of  a  bank-bill,  and  adds,  (Feb.  7,)  **  1 
was  this  morning  early  with   Mr.  Lewis  of  the  se- 
cretary's office,  and  saw  a  letter  Mr.   Harley  had 
sent  him,  desiring  to  be  reconciled ;  but  I  was  deaf 
to  all  entreaties,  and  have  desired  Lewis  to  go  to  him 
and  let  him  know  I  expected  further  satisfaction. 
If  we  let  these   great  ministers  pretend  too  much 
there  will  be  no  governing  them.     He  promises  to 
make  me  easy  if  I  will  but  come  and  see  him ;  but 
I  won't,  and  he  shall  do  it  by  message,  or  I  will  cast 
him  off."     Swift  accordingly  received  the  apologies 
which  he  conceived  due  to  the  position  in  which  he 
stood,  and  Harley  and  his  friend  and  adviser  became 
more  intimate  than  before   the   failure   of  this  at- 
tempt to  place  the  latter  on  the  footing  of  a  hireling 
writer. 

It  would  seem  that  he  treated  St.  John  with  equal 
and  even  greater  freedom  when  occasion  called  for 
it,  and  says  (Feb.  25),  •*  I  dined  lo-day  with  Mr. 
secretary  St.  John,  on  condition  I  might  choose  my 
company,  which  were  lord  Kivers,  lord  Carteret,  sir 
T.  Mansel,  and  Mr.  Lewis.  I  invited  Masham,  Hill, 
sir  John  Stanley,  and  George  Granville,  but  they 
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were  engaged.;  and  I  did  it  in  reyenge  of  hie  having 
such  bad  company  when  I  dined  with  him  before. 
So  we  laughed,  &c."  It  would  appear,  however, 
that  the  secretary  also  knew  how  to  take  his  revenge, 
for  we  are  told  "  he  put  a  cheat  upon  the  doctor*' 
by  intercepting  six  dozen  of  excellent  Burgundy 
which  lord  Peterborough  had  sent  to  be  forwarded 
to  Swift's  cellar;  but  the  secretary  was  "never  quiet 
till  they  were  all  gone,  so  I  reckon  he  owes  me 
thirty-six  pounds.*' 

No  time  was  lost  in  preparing  for  a  trial  of 
strengtli  between  the  two  great  contending  parties, 
and  Swift  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  pre- 
mier's weekly  council.  "  I  dined  with  Mr.  Harley 
to-day"  (March  3, 17 10-11).  "  Every  Saturday  lord- 
keeper,  secretary  St.  John,  and  I  dine  with  him,  and 
sometimes  lord  Rivers,  and  they  let  in  none  else. 
I  stayed  with  Mr.  Harley  till  nine,  when  we  had 
much  discourse  together  after  the  rest  were  gone,  and 
I  gave  him  very  trulymyopinionwhen  he  desired  it." 

That  opinion  was  often  wanted,  for  the  Whig 
leaders  had  prepared  a  powerful  opposition  and  re- 
newed their  intrigues  more  assiduously  than  ever  at 
court.  Lord  Somers  was  known  to  have  been  more 
than  once  closeted  with  the  queen ;  the  duchess  of 
Somerset,  far  more  artful  and  insinuating  than  her 
predecessor  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  now  held 
the  key ;  the  extreme  Tories  took  the  alarm,  headed 
by  their  October  Club,  and  were  urging  the  ministers 
to  adopt  bolder  measures.  To  restrain  their  ardour, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  counteract  the  Whig  efforts, 
was  now  the  double  task  of  S^vift,  and  he  girded  up 
his  loins  to  the  combat  with  the  spirit  of  a  partisan 
determined  to  spare  no  means  to  pull  down  his  ene- 
mies and  to  load  them  with  obloquy  and  contempt. 
With  this  view  he  scrupled  not  to  attack  their  cha- 
racters, spared  not  their  private  history;  their 
foibles,  their  vices,  were  all  rendered  subordinate  to 
the  writer's  triumph,  impelled  by  the  fiery  spirit  of 
the  polemic,  carried  to  a  height  which  no  powers  of 
genius  and  wit  should  perhaps  be  allowed  to  sanction 
or  excuse.  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Sunderland, 
Cowper,  and  Walpole,  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
freedom  from  all  respect  of  persons,  in  a  way  hitherto 
unpractised:  their  weaknesses,  avarice,  or  corruption, 
were  boldly  exposed,  and,  as  regarded  private  affairs, 
with  an  acrimony  and  violence  by  no  means  justifi- 
able. These  repeated  attacks  on  their  main  posi- 
tions from  the  "Examiner"  were  made  more  murder- 
ous  and  annoying  from  a  continual  running  fire  kept 
up  by  his  poetic  wit  and  humour  in  a  rapid  series  of 
pamphlets,  poems,  and  periodical  papers,  under  the 
management  of  writers  whom  be  termed  his  under* 
strappers.  Godolphin,  still  smarting  under  "  Sid 
Hamet's  Rod,"  was  only  kept  in  countenance  by  the 
more  bitter  lampoons  dischai^ed  at  the  "  virtuous 
Somers"  and  his  old  enemy  the  earl  of  Wharton,  in 
*<  A  short  Character"  of  him  and  his  Irish  govern^ 
ment,  in  the  course  of  which  the  author  expresses 
his  regret  that  the  fiicts  he  brought  against  the  lat- 
ter were  chiefly  of  a  moral  and  flagitious  character, 
which  exceeded  their  political  criminality,  so  artfully 
conducted  as  unfortunately  not  to  afford  grounds  for 
the  legal  impeachment  which  he  so  well  deserved. 
This  desperate  and  uncompromising  hostility,  so 
little  expected,  seemed  to  astound  the  Whigs  and 
carry  terror  into  their  ranks ;  but  the  advantages  to 
have  been  reaped  from  it  were  lost  by  the  outbreak 
of  fresh  divisions  in  the  Tory  camp.  With  some 
difficulty  he  reconciled  the  jealous  Jeadera,  and,  fol- 
lowing up  his  blows  against  the  en^my  in  quick  suc- 
cession, brought  out  his  tract  in  defence  of  Harley, 
**  Remarks  upon  a  Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords  who 
examined  Oreg,"  his  **  Advice  to  the  Members  of 


the  October  Club  ;*'  and  was  already  directing  his 
thoughts  towards  that  revolution  in  public  opinion  to 
which  he  so  greatly  contributed — the  opening  of  ne- 
gotiations for  the  establishment  of  a  peace. 

Among  the  most  interesting  events  alluded  to  in 
his  Journal  from  the  commencement  of  this  first 
campaign — ^hardly  less  arduous  than  that  of  his  great 
enemy  Marlborough — we  meet  with  the  following 
passages,  highly  characteristic  of  the  towering  pride 
and  ambition,  as  well  as  the  zealous  indefatigable 
spirit,  of  the  writer.  **  I  have  taken  (Feb.  13th)  Mr< 
Harley  into  favour  again;"  and  being  farther  concili- 
ated by  their  bland  deference  and  wise  submission 
to  his  councils,  his  vanity  breaks  out  again  in  this  self- 
sufficient  but  frank  avowal.  (Feb.  17th.)  "The  mi- 
nisters are  good  honest  hearty  fellows :  I  use  them 
like  dogs,  because  I  expect  they  will  use  me  so. 
They  call  me  nothing  but  Jonathan,  and  I  said  I 
believed  they  would  leave  me  Jonathan  as  they 
found  me,  and  that  I  never  knew  a  minister  do 
anything  for  those  whom  they  make  companions  of 
their  pleasures ;  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  so, 
but  I  care  not." 

How  closely  he  observed  the  conduct  and  demean- 
our of  the  men  engaged  in  the  bold  and  perilous 
cause  in  which  he  was  embarked,  staking  reputation 
and  future  prospecta,  and  nailing  as  it  were  his 
colours  to  the  mast-head,  is  apparent  from  the  fol- 
lowing brief  remarks: — ••!  dined  (April  1,  1711) 
with  the  secretary,  who  seemed  terribly  down  and 
melancholy,  which  Mr.  Prior  and  Lewis  observed  as 
well  as  I :  perhaps  something  is  gone  wrong — per- 
haps there  is  nothing  in  it."  And  it  is  amusing  to 
see  how  he  followed  up  any  idea  that  once  took 
possession  of  him : — "  I  called  at  Mr.  Secretary's  to 
see  what  the  d — 1  ailed  him  on  Sunday:  I  made 
him  a  very  proper  speech — told  him  I  observed  he 
was  much  out  of  temper ;  that  I  expected  every  great 
minister  who  honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance, 
if  he  heard  or  saw  anything  to  my  disadvantage, 
would  let  me  know  it  in  plain  words,  and  not  put 
me  in  pain  to  guess  by  the  change  or  coldness  of 
his  countenance  or  behaviour."  As  early  as  March 
1710  he  appears  to  have  laid  down  the  true  policy  of 
the  ministry,  and  to  have  pondered  the  best  mea- 
sures for  carrying  that  policy  into  effect.  "  This 
kingdom  is  certainly  ruined  as  much  as  was  ever 
any  bankrupt  merchant.  We  must  have  a  peace, 
whether  it  be  a  bad  or  a  good  one,  though  nobody 
dares  talk  of  it.  The  nearer  I  look  upon  things, 
the  worse  I  like  them.  I  believe  the  confederacy 
will  soon  break  to  pieces,  and  our  ftictions  at  home 

increase They  have  cautioned  the  queen 

so  much  against  being  governed  that  she  observes  it 
too  much.  I  could  talk  till  to-morrow  upon  thcHe 
things,  but  they  make  me  melancholy.  I  could  not 
but  observe  lately,  after  much  conversation  with  Mr. 
Harley,  though  he  is  the  most  fearless  man  alive 
and  the  least  apt  to  despond,  he  confessed  to  me 
that  uttering  his  mind  to  me  gave  him  ease."  Swift's 
precautions,  however,  had  disarmed  their  opponenta 
of  half  their  power  by  conciliating  the  members  of 
the  October  Club,^  who  wished  to  push  matters  to 
an  extreme ;  he  had  foiled  all  his  opponents  by  the 
mingled  vigour,  wit,  and  irony  of  his  "  Examiners ;" 
and  having  again  renewed  the  campaign,  he  was  al- 
ready preparing  notes  for  his  masterly  treatises  upon 
"  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies."  "  Lord  Rivers,"  he 
says,  **  talking  to  me  the  other  day,  cursed  the  paper 
called  the  *  Examiner'  for  speaking  civilly  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough.  This  I  happened  to  talk  of  to  the 
secretary,  who  blamed  the  warmth  of  that  lord  and 

■  They  oonaiitcd  of  about  two  hnndred  merobPTs  of  parlia- 
ment, aod  met  at  tlia  Bell  taTero,  in  Kiug-itre«ft,  Wcstmiiiiter. 
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■ome  othen,  tnd  iwore  if  th«ir  adTiee  vma  followed 
ib«7  wooM  be  blown  up  in  twenty-four  hours  :  and 
I  hare  reaion  to  think  thcT  will  endeaTour  to  pre* 
nil  on  the  queen  to  put  her  afiairt  more  in  the 
haods  of  a  ministry  than  she  does  at  present ;  and 
tbei«  are  two  men  thought  on,  one  of  whom  you 
haw  often  met  the  name  of  in  my  letters."     The 
rhief  daogeri  howerer,  arose  from  want  of  concert 
and  coniidence  in  the  leaders  themseWes.     Harley 
vai  Rtrnred  and  mysterions,  hecame  dilatory  from 
hiTing  too  great  a  weight  of  business  upon  his  hands, 
and  feared  to  trust  his  colleagues ;  while  St  John, 
c^uallj  hot  and  actire,  was  Jealous,  moody,  and  In- 
dignaat   The  high  Tories  of  one  faction  were  sus- 
pected of  being  faTourable  to  the  succession  of  the 
cfifTalier  de  St.  George,  headed  by    Bolingbroke, 
Onnond,  and  perhaps  Rivers ;  and  Harley,  on  the 
o(hn  haod,  having,  like  Swift,  heen  brought  up 
with  the  Whigs,  was  disposed  to  moderate  measures 
and  in  &Tour  of   the  house  of  HanoTcr.     **  The 
Whip  whiaper,**  he  writes  (Aug.  23rd,  1711),  "that 
oar  misiitiy  differ  among  themseWes,  and  they  be- 
inn  to  talk  of  the    secretary.      They   have    some 
Ruon  ibr  their  whispers,  though  I  thought  it  was 
a  pater  secret.     I  do  not  much  like  the  aspect  of 
(^Ji^  J  always  apprehended  that  any  falling  out 
woold  ruin  them,  and  so  I  have  told  them  several 
tiawt,"    Thou^  8t.  John  was  a  man  of  great  abili- 
tie%  aetire,  prompt,  and  vigorous,  his  love  of  pleasure, 
bi»  jealousy,  and  ambition,  were  as  serious  ohsta- 
dn  to  bosineaa  as  the  too  great  caution  and  delay  of 
bis  coUeagae.    **The  deuce   Is  in  the  secretary," 
McUimed  Swift,  quite  out  of  humour    (Oct.  31, 
1711);  "when  I  went  to  him  this  morning  he  had 
P^pte  with  him,   but  says  we  are  todSne  with 
Pnor  to-day,  and  then  will  do  all  our  business  in 
^  aftenioon.    At  two  Prior  sends  word    he  is 
*<bffwiie  engaged  ;  then  the  secretary  and  I  go  and 
<^  with  bri^ier  Britton ;   sit  till  eight,  grow 
BeiTT,  no  businesa  done ;  we  part,  and  appoint  no 
lUBe  to  meet  again.     This  is  the  fiault  of  all  the 
intent  ministera — ^teasing  me  to  death  for  my  assist- 
ux«t  laying  the  whole  weight  of  their  affairs  upon 
it,  and  alipping  opportunities." 

Owing  to  these  and  other  causes,  notwithstanding 
Swift'a  effofts,  the  affairs  of  the  Tories  wore  an  un- 
proniiiog  aspect.  The  VThigs  were  on  the  alert, 
ud  rcaolTed  to  omit  no  opportunity  to  compass  the 
f^  of  their  adversaries.  The  afikir  of  the  peace 
^  one  of  extreme  difficulty  ;  popular  opinion  was 
in  htvor  of  the  war,  and  it  called  for  equal  skill 
aod  daring  to  meet  the  opposition,  with  the  lustre  of 
Variborough's  victories  vesh  upon  them,  upon  such 
T")^  with  any  rational  hopes  of  success.  Swift 
i>v  that  before  venturing  to  hint  a  peace  it  would 
^  Qcoessary  to  point  out  such  extravagant  expense 
"■d  imposition  in  conducting  the  war  as  would 
^  todireetly  to  disgust  the  nation  with  the 
'^oct  of  the  general  and  of  the  ministers  who 
managed  it.  It  would  be  necessary  to  conciliate 
diflrrent  parties,  and  to  obtain  the  full  support  of 
^  coontry  interest,  so  as  to  carry  a  decided  ma- 
i'Vitj  ia  the  house  of  commons.  For  these  reasons 
'^^  exerted  his  utmost  care  and  judgment  in  draw- 
'14  Qp  his  celehrated  tracts  entitled  "  The  Conduct 
<^f  the  Allies,"  which  produced  so  sodden  and  de- 
'^ided  a  change  in  public  opinion  regarding  the  war 
*>hat  the  ministry  were  almost  immediately  enabled 
^  cany  their  ulterior  measures  into  effect.  Within 
i*m  than  a  month  17,000  copies  are  stated  to  have 
^*«B  wid ;  seven  editions  of  Uie  treatise  having  been 
^'^^  in  England  and  three  in  Ireland.  The 
^^  members  in  both  houses  who  spoke  drew  all 
*Wir  aigomenta  from  it,  and  the  resolutions  which 


passed  were  little  more  than  quotationt  from  it ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  ministry  gained  a  majority 
of  160,  while  the  public  feeling  from  without  was  still 
more  loudly  expressed.  The  importance,  indeed, 
of  Swift's  exertions  at  this  time  seems  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  ministry,  who  had  now 
time  to  hreathe,  to  mature  their  plans,  and,  if  dili- 
gent, wise,  and  cautious,  as  it  was  his  great  object  to 
render  them,  to  consolidate  the  power  they  had  ac- 
quired. He  set  them  the  best  example  by  perform- 
ing everything  he  undertook  with  scrupulous  exact- 
ness, care,  and  business-like  promptitude,  In  theory 
or  action;  letting  no  opportunity  escape  him  of 
urging  the  ministers  to  keep  pace  with  him  in  carry- 
ing out  the  details  of  their  plans.  He  told  them 
boldly  to  their  faces  of  their  faults,  sometimes  in  a 
serious,  at  others  in  a  jocose  mood,  and  above  all 
things  entreated  them  to  preserve  a  good  under- 
standing. There  are  many  little  anecdotes  which 
show  with  how  much  freedom,  as  well  as  wit  and 
good  humour,  his  intercourse  with  the  great  men  of 
tiie  day  was  carried  on.*  Swift  had  received  a  pre- 
sent of  a  curious  snuff-box  from  colonel  Hill,  beau- 
tifully painted  with  a  variety  of  figures,  which  he 
showed  to  lord  Oxford,  who,  after  having  examined 
the  workmanship,  turned  up  the  hottom  of  the  box, 
where  he  spied  a  figure  resembling  a  goose  studded 
on  the  outside  of  the  box ;  upon  which,  turning  to 
Swift,  he  said,  **  Jonathan,  I  think  the  colonel  has 


•  Some  of  theae  oeear  in  the  diary  of  bidmp  Kennet,  whose 
■trong  Whig  prineiplMand  tanor  of  the  pope  and  the  pietendc»r 
made  him  look  upon  Swift  ma  one  of  Satan's  imps,  ouaied  in 
restoring  them  to  their  ancient  power  and  splendour.  It  is  a 
most  amasins  sketch  of  the  dean,  the  more  graphic  as  coming 
flrom  the  hand  of  an  enemy.  **  Dr.  Swift  eame  into  the  coffee- 
boose  and  had  a  bow  ftom  everybody  but  me.  When  I  came 
to  the  antechamber  to  wait  before  prayers,  l>r.  Swift  was  the 
principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  a  master  of 
requests.  He  was  soliciting  the  earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  hig 
brother,  the  duke  of  Onnond,  to  get  a  chaplain's  place  esta- 
blished in  the  Rarrison  of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergynaan  in 
that  neighbourbood*  who  had  lately  been  in  JaU,  and  published 
sermons  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promising  Mr.  Thorold  to  un- 
dertake witn  my  lord-treaanrer  that,  aoraiding  to  hia  petition, 
he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  two  hundied  a^year  aa  miniater  of 
the  English  church  at  Rotterdam.  He  stopped  F.  Gwynne, 
esq.,  going  in  with  the  red  bag  to  the  queen,  and  tola  him 
aloud  ne  had  something  to  say  to  him  fh>m  my  lord-treasurer. 
He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr.  Davenant  to  be  sen^abraad,  and 
took  out  his  poeket-lxxtk  and  wrote  down  several  thinn  aa 
memoranda  to  do  for  him.  He  turned  to  the  Are  and  took  ont 
his  gold  watch,  and.  telling  him  the  time  of  day.  complained 
that  it  was  Tery  late.  A  gentleman  said  the  doctor  was  too 
fast :  '  How  can  I  help  that,'  he  rapUed,  '  it  the  oooitieia  give 
me  a  watch  that  m'on't  go  right  ?*  Then  he  instructed  a  young 
nobleman  that  the  best  poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  {tL  pa- 
pist), who  had  begun  a  translation  of  Homer  into  English 
▼erse,  for  which  he  must  have  them  aU  subscribe ; '  for,'  saya 
he,  '  the  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  I  have  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him.*  Lord-treasurer,  after  leaving  the  queen, 
came  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swill  to  follow  him : 
both  went  on  Just  before  prayers.  I  see  and  hear  a  great  deal 
to  confirm  a  doubt  that  the  pretender's  interest  is  much  at  the 
bottom  of  some  hearts:  a  whiaper  that  Mr.  Nelaon  had  a 
prime  hand  in  the  late  book  for  hereditary  right ;  and  that  one 
of  them  waa  presented  to  her  majesty  herself,  whom  God  pre- 
aerve  from  the  effect  of  such  principlea  and  such  intriguea  I*' 

Still  more  ludicroua  is  the  pictUFe  drawn  of  Swift  at  this 

Seriod  by  some  critic  of  hia  political  tracts,  who  describes  the 
octor  presiding  at  his  levee,  with  Patrick  as  his  master  of 
ceremonies,  to  whom  hia  first  instructions  were,  never  to  pro- 
sent  any  servioe.  '*  Notice  was  given  tliat  all  petitions  be  de- 
livered to  him  on  the  knee,  sitting  to  receive  them  like  a 
Triton  in  a  scene  of  wreck,  whore,  at  one  view,  according  to 
Patrick's  (anc>-  in  disnosing  of  them,  you  might  have  seen  half- 
ahirts  and  shama,  rowlers.  decayed  nightgowns,  snuff  swinmiBg 
upon  gruel,  and  bottles  with  candles  atuck  in  them ;  ballads  to 
bo  sung  in  the  street,  and  speeches  to  be  made  f^om  the  throne} 
making  rales  of  his  own  to  distinguish  whicli  showed  that  he 
was  greater  than  any  of  them  himself.  For  if  a  lord  came  to 
his  levee  he  would  lay,  '  Prithee,  lord,  take  away  that  d — d 
cb — p — t  and  sit  down.'  But  if  it  were  a  commoner  only  he 
would  remove  the  imulemcnt  lum-icir,  swearing  that  he  would 
send  Pat  to  the  devil  if  the  dog  did  not  seem  willing  to  go  to 
him  himself." 
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made  a  goose  of  you."—-"  Il  w  truet  my  lord,"  re> 
plied  Swift ;  **  but  if  you  will  look  a  little  farther 
you  will  see  I  am  driving  a  snail  before  me ;"  which 
indeed  happened  to  be  the  device.  "  That's  severe 
enough,  Jonathan/'  said  my  lord,  **  but  I  deserved 
it."  The  Tory  ministry,  in  fact,  might  consider 
themselves  fortunate  at  such  a  juncture  to  possess  a 
monitor  who  would  thus  faithfully  and  wittily  remind 
them  of  their  errors ;  a  coadjutor  to  supply  their 
want  of  tact  and  concert ;  an  advocate  to  maintain 
their  cause  with  the  people,  and  to  bold  their  power- 
ful enemies  at  bay.  His  strong  natural  sagacity, 
rendered  more  penetrating  by  his  close  observations 
upon  human  nature,  saw  dangers  at  a  distance,  and 
more  than  compensated  for  the  absence  of  that  local 
and  technical  acquaintance  with  routine  and  de- 
tails which  might  have  interfered  with  the  keenness 
of  his  intellectual  vision*  It  is  singular  that  although 
in  many  instances  when  the  events  took  place,  he 
reminded  the  ministers  of  his  warnings  and  pre- 
dictions, it  seemed  to  produce  very  little  effect  upon 
their  future  movements.  They  had  already  had 
more  than  one  miraculous  escape,  when  their  ruin 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  parliament  appeared  in- 
evitable; and  had  not  so  powerful  a  champion 
turned  the  tide  of  public  opinion,  and  thrown  round 
them  the  shield  of  his  invincible  wit  and  satire,  the 
Whigs  had  so  prepared  their  measures  as  to  have 
supplanted  the  new  men  both  in  the  court  and  the 
parliament.  By  his  dexterous  conduct  he  had 
placed  the  Whigs  in  a  false  position,  and  even  ren- 
dered them  obnoxious  by  his  exposure  of  their  mo- 
tives in  carrying  on  the  war :  he  prevented  the  mi- 
nisters coming  to  an  open  rupture  at  the  most  cri. 
tical  moment ;  and  by  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
followed  up  his  attacks  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace, 
he  allowed  the  opposition  no  time  to  recover  breath, 
making  fresh  appeals  and  exposing  them  to  the  people 
with  all  the  powers  of  argument  and  ridicule  of  which 
be  was  master.  Thus,  his  friend  Prior  having  been 
sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  France,  Swift  instantly 
seised  the  moment,  turning  the  incident,  upon  its 
accidentally  transpiring,  to  the  best  account ;  smooth- 
ing the  way  and  preparing  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
pacific  overtures  that  were  to  follow.  He  wrote  a 
little  tract  purporting  to  give  an  account  of  Prior's 
journey,  full  of  the  most  natural  and  humorous  in- 
cidents, but  concealing  under  the  guise  of  an  actual 
journey  the  ailustons  and  arguments  necessary  for 
his  purpose.  He  correctly  represented  how  Eng- 
land was  considered  the  dupe  of  her  allies,  and  bore 
nearly  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  of  which  her 
allies  and  her  enemies  finally  reaped  the  whole  ad*, 
vantage.  It  met  with  astonishing  success,  enabled 
the  grand  question  of  the  peace  to  be  carried  smoothly 
and  satisfactorily  on,  raised  the  ministr}'  in  public 
opinion,  and  gave  the  author  leisure  to  look  round 
and  pursue  one  or  two  favourite  plans  wholly  un- 
connected with  politics.  He  had  i^ready  succeeded 
in  the  affair  of  remission  of  the  Irish  first-fruits,  and 
would  have  obtained  still  further  boons,  owing  greatly 
to  the  popularity  of  several  of  his  early  tracts  relating 
to  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  church,  had 
not  the  jealousy  of  the  Irish  prelacy,  endeavouring 
to  deprive  the  premier  of  the  merit  of  these  conces- 
sions, interfered  with  his  purpose.  It  had  long  been 
bis  favourite  project  to  form  an  academy  to  establiah 
the  English  Language  upon  some  more  solid  founda- 
tion. With  this  view  he  published  a  proposal  for 
correcting,  improving,  and  ascertaining  the  English 
tongue,  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  the  lord-treasurer. 
But  the  plan  which  he  wished  to  institute  for 
the  success  of  his  purpose  has  been  considered  ex- 
ceedingly defective :   Swift's  knowledge  of  the  an- 


cient languages  is  supposed  to  have  been  limited, 
and  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Mr.  Mitford  that  the 
purity  of  a  language  will  never  be  preserved  by  the 
laws  of  an  academy  ;  writers  themselves  participate 
in  the  causes  of  its  change,  and  have  neither  the 
power  to  effect  its  renewal  nor  to  delay  its  decline. 
Other  and  more  pressing  objects  likewise  soon  en- 
gaged Swift's  own  attention  and  that  of  the  mi- 
nistry ;  and  though  we  are  told  that  the  plan  met 
with  Harley's  concurrence,  it  fell  to  the  ground. 

During  this  period  of  active  exertion  (1710—1712), 
in  which  Swift's  unrivalled  talents,  at  once  brilliant 
and  profound,  had  placed  him  in  the  first  rank 
of  political  writers,  the  ministers  had  not  failed  to 
express  their  sense  of  the  obligations  he  had  con- 
ferred by  recommending  him  for  promotion ;   but 
the  intrigues  of  the  duchess  of  Somerset  and  the 
interference  of  the  archbishop  of  York  prevailed 
with  her  majesty,  in  addition  to  certain  prejudices 
she  had  imbibed  against  the  doctor,  to  bestow  the 
vacancies  elsewhere.    Swift  now  re-entered  the  field 
of  controversy  with  unsubdued  spirit  and  resolution ; 
and  the  **  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,"  a  splendid 
and  masterly  piece  of  satire,  made  its  appearance. 
"  We  have  no  quiet,"  he  observes  (Oct.  26,  1711), 
**  with  the  Whigs ;  they  are  so  violent  against  a 
peace ;    but  I  will  cool  them  with  a  vengeance  ver}' 
soon.     I  have  written  a  paper  which  the  ministers 
reckon  will  do  abundance  of  good,  and  open  the 
eyes  of  the  nation,  who  are  half  bewitched  against  a 
peace.     Few  of  this  generation  can  remember  any- 
thing but  war  and  taxes,  and  they  think  it  is  as  it 
should  be ;  whereas  it  is  certain  we  are  the  most 
undone  people  in  Europe,  as  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
make  appear  beyond  all  contradiction."     So  great 
was  the  alarm  and  indignation  of  the  opposition  on 
the  publication  of  this  last  tract,  that  a  portion  of 
them,  the  Scotch  lords,  incensed  at  some  national 
reflections,  went  in  a  body  to  complain  of  the  author 
to  the  queen.     A  proclamation  was  accordingly  is- 
sued, with  a  reward  of  300/.  for  his  discovery ;  but 
by  the  exertions  of  lord  Oxford  further  proceedings 
were  dropped. 

Upon  the  meeting  of  parliament,  7th  December, 
1711,  Swift's  apprehensions  of  the  queen's  weakness 
and  the  counter-influence  of  the  Whigs   at  court 
proved  only  too  well  founded.     As  forming  the  most 
interesting  portion  of  his  political  life,  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  the  events  as  they  occurred  in  his  ovrn 
words.     **  The  earl  of  Nottingham  began  and  spoke 
against  a  peace,  desiring  that  in  their  address  tliey 
might  put  in  a  clause  to  advise  the  queen  not  to 
make  a  peace  without  Spain,  which  was  debated 
and  carried  by  the  Whigs,  by  about  six  voices,  in  a 
committee  of  the  whole  house."     Tfaia  result  as- 
tounded the  boldest  partisans  of  the  ministry,  with 
the  exception  of  Swift,  who  had  forewarned  them 
wliat  would   happen  if  the  heads  failed  to  act  in 
concert  and  exert  their  utmost  influence  with  the 
court.     The  queen's  conduct  tended  to  increase  tlic 
alarm.   **  When  the  queen  was  going  from  the  house 
of  lords,  where  she  sat  to  hear  the  debate,  the   duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  lord -chamberlain,  asked  her  majesty 
whether  he  or  the  great  chamberlain,  Lindacy,  ought 
to  lead  her  outt    She  answered   short,    *  Neither 
of  you,'  and  gave  her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Somerset, 
who  was  louder  than  any  in  the  houae  against  a 
peace." 

In  consequence  of  this  supposed  change  of  sen- 
timents in  her  majesty  the  clause  waa  carried  the 
next  day  in  the  house  of  lords  almost  two  to  one.— 
**  The  partisans  of  the  old  ministry"  ("History  of 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht"),  he  says,  **  triumphed  loudU 
and  without  any  reserve,  as  u  the  game  were  their 
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oviL  The  tari  of  Whtrton  was  obterted  in  the 
boue  to  mile  and  to  put  hi*  hands  to  hia  neck 
when  aaj  of  the  ministry  were  apeaking*  by  which 
he  would  hare  it  understood  that  some  heads  were 
in  dinger.  Farfcer,  the  chief-justice,  began  already 
mth  great  laal  and  officlousnees  to  prosecute  authors 
and  printeis  of  weekly  and  other  papers  written  in 
defence  of  the  administntion ;  in  short,  joy  and 
vengetnee  sat  Tisible  in  erery  countenance  of  that 

It  woidd  qipear  at  this  juncture  that  the  fall  of  the 
minktry  ww  ineritmble,  but  having  already  been  in* 
debted  to  the  exertions  of  Swift  for  their  preserra- 
tion  they  again  looked  to  him  for  aid,  which,  if  they 
had  made  a  good  use  of  his  advice  and  the  popular 
iadoence  of  his  writings,  they  would  not  then  have 
tfood  in  need  ot  The  ascendancy  he  had  obtained 
tad  tint  eiteDsiTe  patronage  which  gaTC  him  the 
power,  aahe  said,  of  serving  every  one  but  himself, 
wne  DOW  St  their  height,  and  the  stirring  scenes 
that  followed  wiU  be  best  conveyed  in  his  own 
wofdir  as  strongiy  ^aracterising  the  motives  and 
objeeta  of  the  contending  parties. 

"^  Ob  the  other  side,  all  well-wishers  to  the  church, 
the  queen,  or  the  peace,  were  equally  d^ected ;  and 
the  tRtmrer  stood  the  foremost  mark  both  of  his 
nemiea'  liiry  and  the  censure  of  his  friends.  Among 
the  JAttcr,  aome  imputed  this  frtal  miscarriage  to  his 
pracraatiBstiog  nature ;  others  to  his  immeasurable 
paUie  thrift.  Both  parties  agreed  that  a  first  mi- 
luster,  with  very  moderate  skill  in  affiurs,  might 
«aiilj  have  governed  the  events ;  and  some  began  to 
dooht  whether  the  great  fame  of  his  atnlities,  acquired 
in  other  stations,  were  what  he  justly  deserved." 
ft  moat  have  been  painful  for  Swift  to  make  these 
severe  but  jost  remarks,  attached  as  he  was  to  the 
iBttteata  of  the  lord-treasurer,  and  sensible  how 
doaelj  hia  own  prospecto  vrere  blended  vrith  his  sue* 
cc<a*  The  ensuing  interview  between  them  is  one 
of  the  most  strikhig  of  the  kind  upon  record;  it 
tiflBga  tdmirably  both  their  characters  into  display ; 
ud  it  ia  enrious  to  observe  that  Swift  takes  him  to 
taak  rather  like  a  monitor  annoyed  at  the  failure  of 
^  popU  than  a  friend  prepared  to  sympathise  with 
him  on  htt  misfortune.  '*  Mr.  Masham  begged  us 
^  >tsj  because  lord-treasurer  would  call,  and  we 
vere  reaoWed  to  fall  on  him  about  his  negligence  in 
leroriog  a  majority.  He  came,  and  appeared  in  good 
butDonr,  u  usual,  but  I  thought  his  countenance  was 
Bwh  cast  down.  I  rallied  him,  and  desired  him  to 
2ne  me  hia  stafi;  which  he  did ;  I  told  him  if  he 
vould  aeeore  it  me  a  week  I  would  set  all  right. 
He  aaked  howl  I  said  I  would  Immediately  turn 
Ind  Ibrlborough,  hia  two  daughters,  the  duke  and 
^Brhe«  of  Somerset,  and  lord  Cholmondeley  out 
of  til  their  employments ;  and  I  believe  he  had  not 
t&iendbutwas  of  my  opinion.  Arbuthnot  asked 
oow  he  came  not  to  secure  a  majority  1  He  could 
usver  nothing  but  that  he  could  not  help  it  if 
people  would  lie  and  forswear :  a  poor  answer  for  a 
gnat  ojzuster.  There  fell  from  him  a  scripture  expres- 
jioB,  'That  the  hearte  of  kings  are  unsearchable.* 
1  told  him  it  was  what  I  feared,  and  was  from  him 
^  wortl  news  he  could  .tell  me."  He  goes  on  to 
»J  (Journal,  Dec  Sth,  1711),  «*This  is  all  your 
^^  d— t  of  Somerset's  doing.  I  warned  the  minis- 
^  of  it  nine  months  ago,  and  a  hundred  times 
*^'  The  secretary  always  dreaded  it.  I  told  lord- 
^'^^'^Bvr  I  should  have  the  advantage  of  him,  for  he 
^oqld  lose  his  head,  and  I  should  only  be  hanged, 
"^  as  cany  my  body  entire  to  the  grave." 

^^  «^  had  already  shown  hb  statesmanlike 
j^*^  and  judgment  in  drawing  up  the  celebrated 
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State  of  the  Nation,*'  and  the  well-timed  addreas  of 
thanks  to  the  queen,  now  set  his  whole  mind  and 
thoughts  upon  retrieving  as  quickly  as  possible  the 
ground  the  ministry  had  lost.  Instead  of  being 
daimted  at  the  perilous  aspect  of  afiairs  he  vigorously 
applied  himself  to  bring  fresh  accessions  of  popular 
opinion,  while  the  premier,  with  equal  firmness,  took 
measures  to  strengthen  his  influence  with  the  queen. 
Alluding  to  his  promptitude  and  courage.  Swift,  as 
if  eager  to  do  justice  to  the  great  qualities  displayed 
by  Oxford  at  this  eventful  juncture,  says,  **  He  never 
wanted  a  reserve  upon  any  emergency  which  would 
appear  desperate  to  others;*'  and  the  correctness  of 
this  opinion  was  speedily  shown  by  his  not  only  be- 
comixig  reinstated  in  the  queen's  favoiu:,  but  acquiring 
influence  sufficient  to  dismiss  his  most  formidable 
adversaries.  While  the  fate  of  the  ministry  still 
trembled  in  the  balance  Swift  kept  his  word  with 
the  lord-treasurer  of  answering  for  the  stability  of 
his  ministry  if  he  would  ensure  him  his  staff  of  office 
for  a  week,  by  the  admirable  tact  and  vigour  with 
which  he  pushed  the  Whigs  and  excited  the  popular 
mind  in  &vour  of  the  peace  and  other  essentials  to 
the  consolidation  ef  the  Oxford  administration.  It 
is  quite  evident  that  Swift  was  greatly  alarmed  at 
this  crisis,  even  more  moved  than  the  premier  him- 
self, at  the  audden  eclipse  of  his  rising  power  and 
prospects ;  that  he  gives  the  ministers  full  praise  for 
tact  and  resolution,  and  by  no  means  arrogates  for 
himself  higher  merit  and  influence  in  producing  the 
increaaed  stability  of  the  Tory  government  than  hia 
exertions  seem  to  have  sanctioned.  Yet  many  of  his 
biographers,  and  in  particular  a  noble  author  who 
prepared  the  way  for  Johnson  and  his  disciples^ 
question  the  reality  of  Swift's  influence  with  the 
minist37,  though  it  ia  more  difficult  to  challenge  hia 
reputation  and  popular  fame  both  with  the  £ngliah 
and  the  Irish  public.  He  is  supposed  by  them  to  have 
been  amused  only  by  the  ministry  with  the  shadow, 
not  the  substance,  of  a  great  and  influential  name ; 
that  he  assumed  Uie  airs  of  a  patron  instead  of  acting 
the  part  of  a  fnend ;  affected  to  perform  greater  ser- 
vices than  he  ever  did  or  could ;  was  suspected  and 
ahimned  by  Addison,  and  laughed  at  by  Steele  and 
other  leading  Whigs ;  nay,  that  Harley  and  St.  John 
themselves  never  permitted  him  to  see  deeper  than 
the  surface.  Nothing  can  be  more  amusing  than  to 
observe  these  futile  suggestions  of  surviving  envy 
and  malice  in  those  destitute  of  honesty  and  mag- 
nanimity sufBoient  to  admit  their  own  immeasurable 
inferiority,  and  the  possibility  of  the  bare  existence 
of  an  intellectual  vigour,  acumen,  and  abundant  wit, 
so  far  transcending  what  are  met  with  in  the  mass  of 
mankind.  **  He  was  elated  with  the  appearance  of 
enjoying  ministerial  confidence.  He  enjoyed  the 
shadow— the  substance  was  detained  from  him.  He 
was  employed,  not  trusted;  and  at  the  same  time  that 
he  imagined  himself  a  subtile  diver,  who  dexterously 
shot  down  into  the  profoundest  regions  of  politics, 
he  was  suffered  only  to  sound  the  shallows  nearest  the 
shore,  and  was  scarce  admitted  to  descend  below  the 
froth  at  the  top." — (Orrery'a  **  Remarks  on  the  Life  of 
Swift." )  In  reply  to  this  strange  and  confused  in- 
vective, in  which  the  falseness  of  the  incongruous 
images,  and  metaphors  stumbling  upon  metaphors,  is 
not  an  unsuitable  vehicle  for  the  accusations  they  con- 
tain, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  men  who  received 
the  benefit  of  Swift's  exertions  were  fully  as  able  to 
form  an  estimate  of  them  as  his  lordship,  and  that,  if 
they  entertaioed  designs  unknown  to  their  adviser 
respecting  the  succession,  or  any  other,>-a  very  im- 
probable supposition, — it  was  only  the  more  honour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  latter,  showing  their 
respect  and  deference  for  the  superior  ability  and 
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integrity  of  him  whom  they  dared  not  to  intrust  ivith 
their  dangerons  doctrines.  His  labours  in  their 
cause  are  the  best  refutation  of  imputed  want  of  in* 
fluence  and  knowledge ;  while  the  extreme  popu> 
larity  of  his  works,  his  appeasing  the  continual  dis- 
cord and  mutiny  in  the  Tory  camp,  the  painful 
confidence  he  complains  of  in  having  to  reconcile 
the  leaders  themselves,  his  rendering  innocuous  the 
powerful  October  Club,  his  successful  effort  of  bring- 
ing over  the  nation  to  listen  to  peace  and  to  behold 
with  apathy  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough  himself 
from  all  his  commands,  and  the  fall  of  Somerset  and 
the  old  favourites  of  the  queen, — results  following  the 
skilful  and  masterly  expositions  in  Swift's  tracts  on 
the  war, — present  an  array  of  facts  which  no  theories 
far  more  ingenious  than  lord  Orrery's  have  yet  been 
able  to  shake. 

The  lofty  eminence  to  which  Swift's  powerful 
talents  had  now  raised  him  seems  to  have  excited 
the  Jealousy  or  ill- feeling  of  some  of  his  early  friends 
and  ablest  contemporaries.     Addison,  Steele,  Hen- 
ley, Philips,  Rowe,  and  others  of  less  account  be- 
longing to  the  Whig  party,  felt  themselves  completely 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  one  man  standing  alone 
and  conspicuous,  the  great  champion  of  his  party ; 
a  writer  too  who  had  risen  by  the  sheer  force  of  wit 
and  talent,  independent  and  unconnected  with  lite- 
rary or  political  partisanship,  and  by  whom  those 
who  had  not  prudently  retired  from  the  conflict  had 
been  grievously  overthrown^     It  is  singular  that, 
situated  as  they  were,  the  great  literary  leaders  of 
their  respective  parties,  and  both  men  eminently  en- 
dowed with  surpassing  qualities  of  mind  though  of  a 
different  texture.   Swift  and  Addison,   under    the 
strong  circumstances  which  impelled  them,  never 
came  into  political  collision,  or  allowed  the  madness 
of  party  to  produce  more  than  a  temporary  coldness, 
which  ended  in  even  a  warmer  friendship.     In  the 
history  of  political  contests  this  is  a  gratifying  fact, 
honourable  alike  to  both  parties,  but  more  particu- 
larly BO  to  Addison,  who,  instigated  by  the  most 
amiable  and  praiseworthy  motives  not  less  than  from 
policy,  saciiflced  to  his  regard  and  reverence  for 
genius  and  friendship  the  honours  to  be  reaped 
•  from  political  controversy — most  probably  the  morti- 
fication of  defeat.    For  Swift  was  no  respecter  of 
persons,  whether  of  friend  or  foe,  when  the  stem 
dictates  of  supposed  duty  influenced  his  conduct ; 
and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  had  Addison  so  far 
mistaken  his  character  as  to  have  crossed  his  path, 
he  must  have  shared  the  same  fate  as  Swift's  more 
humble  adversaries.    Policy  and  good  feeling  alike 
dictated  the  course  he  pursued ;  and  we  trace  the 
same  respect  and  deference  as  to  a  superior  genius, 
so  wise,  and  at  the  same  time  amiable,  in  his  whole 
correspondence  with  Swift,  even  when  the  latter 
seems  to  place  to  Addison's  account  the  puerile  ob- 
stinacy, folly,  and  ingratitude  of  Steele's  conduct. 
He  observed  the  same  uniform  delicacy  and  respect 
to  the  close  of  his  career,  in  regard  to  avoiding  every 
occasion  likely  to  produce  unpleasant  feelings  or 
give  offence ;   while  Swift  on   his  side  conducted 
himself  with  equal  disinterestedness  and  magna, 
nimity  under  Steele's  worst  provocations, — interced- 
ing  for  Addison's  friends  with  the  ministry,  though 
in   open  enmity  with  himself,  and   engaging  that 
Addison's  own  interest  should  be  held  inviolate.     If 
any  confirmation  of  facts  like  these,  so  honourable  to 
both,  and  affording  so  complete  a  refutation  of  the 
calumnies  heaped  upon  Swift*  were  wanting,  it  is  to 
be  found  in  Addison's  own  correspondenct*  under  his 
own  hand.     In  a  letter  written  a  little  previous  to 
this  period,  which  sliows   the  delight  he   took  in 
Swift's  society,  nu<l  docs  justice  to  tho«c  sooial  qua- 


lities and  hig^  eharacteristios  which  made  him  so 
much  courted  by  the  ingenious  and  well-informed 
of  all  ranks — ^not  excepting  the  highest — ^we  trace  in 
every  line  the  regard  in  which  this  great  man  was 
held  by  his  amiable  contemporary. — **  I  have  run  so 
much  in  debt  with  you  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
excuse  myself,  and  therefore  shall  throw  myself 
wholly  upon  your  good  nature ;  and  promise,  if  you 
will  pardon  what  is  past,  to  be  more  punctual  with 
you  for  the  future.  I  hope  to  have  the  happiness  of 
waiting  on  you  very  suddenlv  at  Dublin,  and  do  not 
at  all  regret  the  leaving  of  England,  while  I  am 
going  to  a  place  where  I  shall  have  the  satisfaction 
and  honour  of  Dr.  Swift's  conversation.  I  shall  not 
trouble  you  with  any  occurrences  here,  because  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  talking  over  all  affairs 
with  you  very  suddenly.  I  hope  to  .be  at  Holyhead 
by  the  30th  inst.  Lady  Wharton  stays  in  England. 
I  suppose  you  know  that  I  obeyed  all  the  bishop  of 
Clogfaer's  commands  in  relation  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  for  I 
desired  Mr.  Dawson  to  acquaint  you  with  it.  I  must 
beg  my  most  humble  duty  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher. 
I  heartily  long  to  eat  a  dish  of  bacon  and  beans  in 
the  best  company  in  the  world.  Mr.  Steele  and  I 
often  drink  your  health.  I  am  forced  to  give  myself 
the  airs  of  a  punctual  correspondence  with  you  in 
discourse  with  your  friends  at  St.  Jameses  cofiee- 
house,  who  are  always  asking  me  questions  about 
you  when  they  have  aimed  to  pay  their  court  to  me, 
who  love  and  esteem  you  if  possible  as  much  as  you 
deserve.  "  Yours  entirely, 

"  J.  Addison." 

St.  Junos'i  Place,  April,  1710. 

There  was  no  one  in  whose  society  Swift  took 
more  unalloyed  pleasure,  or  of  whom  he  entertained 
a  higher  opinion  for  the  sterling  qualities  of  heart 
and  mind,  even  after  the  divisions  of  party  gave  rise 
to  some  degree  of  restraint  and  coldness.  The  letter 
he  received  previous  to  his  departure  for  England, 
soon  after  the  tidings  of  his  mother's  death,*  displays 
on  the  part  of  Addison  a  degree  of  regard  and  affec- 
tion  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  Tickell,  he  gave 
no  other  example  in  the  course  of  either  his  literary 
or  political  connexions. 

[From  Mr.  Addison  to  Dr.  Swift]. 

"  Dear  Sib, — I  am  just  now  come  from  Finglass, 
where  I  have  been  drinking  your  health  and  talking 
of  you  with  one  who  loves  and  admires  you  better 
than  any  man  in  the  world,  except  your  humble  ser- 
vant. We  both  agree  in  a  request  that  you  will  set 
out  for  Dublin  as  soon  as  possible.  To  tell  you 
tzuly,  I  find  the  place  disagreeable,  and  cannot 
imagine  why  it  should  appear  so  now  more  than  it 
did  last  year.  You  know  I  look  upon  everything 
that  is  like  a  compliment  as  a  breach  of  friendship  ; 
and  therefore  shall  only  tell  you  that  I  long  to  see 
you,  without  assuring  you  that  I  love  your  company 
and  value  your  conversation  more  than  any  man's, 
or  that  I  am  with  the  most  inviolable  sincerity,  dear 
sir,  your  most  faithful,  most  humble,  and  most  obe- 
dient servant, 

"J.  Addison." 

It  would  appear  from  both  these  letters,  as  well  aa 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  friend's  correspondcuco, 
that  Swift's  temper  and  disposition  even  during  his 
prouder  days  were  by  no  means  of  the  austere  or  un- 
amiable  kind  so  generally  attributed  to  him,  but  that 
he  was  distinguished  for  hia  engaging  manners,  his 
SQcial  genius,  and  good  nature*  as  well  as  kindness 

•  I  "  have  DOW  lofl,"  iMyn  Swirt,  ••  my  barrier  between  na  and 
death :  God  grant  that  1  may  live  to  Im  ah  wrll  prenared  for  it 
aa  I  confldently  believe  ber  to  have  been.  If  the  wHy  to 
heaven  be  through  piety,  truth,  justice,  and  charity,  the  is 
there."    (Cotiieil  trcm  Swift's  menioraudatn-bouii  Tor'niO.) 
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of  heart  and  almost  univenal  charity.  From  that 
stnDge  compound  of  wit  and  folly,  Henley,  who 
sttbtequently  smarted  nnder  his  satire,  we  gather 
teatimonies  to  bis  good  and  gentle  qualities  in  the 
following  expressiye  language : — "  I  should  not  haye 
{Mresnmed  to  imagine  that  you  would  deign  to  cast 
an  eye  on  anything  proceeding  from  so  mean  a 
htnd  as  mine,  had  1  not  been  encouraged  by  that 
duncler  of  candour  and  sweetness  of  temper  for 
which  you  are  so  justly  celebrated  by  all  good  men, 
u  the  deUeUe  kumam  generis;  and  I  make  no  ques- 
tion but,  like  your  predecessor  (an  emperor  again), 
yon  reckon  CTerj  day  as  lost  in  which  you  have  not 
an  opportunity  of  doing  some  act  of  beneficence." — 
(About  1709  or  1710.) 

Other  testimonials  from  the  great  Whig  writers  of 
the  day,  expressing  their  Teneration  for  Swift's  sur- 
1»aDDg  genius,  and  their  regard  for  his  virtues  and 
merits  II  a  man,  might  be  adduced  without  number, 
tUd  not  matters  more  important  than  the  envy  and 
maii^itT  of  inferior  minds  claim  our  attention. 
The  yrradual  coolness  which  supervened  between  him 
and  the  Whigs  appears  upon  a  dispassionate  view  of 
the  correspondence  between  them  to  have  been 
chiefly  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  even  ingratitude 
of  the  latter,  who,  afber  Swift  had  engaged  the  mi- 
nistry to  retain  them  in  their  places,  turned  round 
upon  the  fint  opportunity  against  their  benefactor, 
wholly  Defected  and  abandoned  him  upon  a  change 
of  fortmie,  and  have  been  handed  down  in  his  own 
memoranda  as  examples  of  the  truth  of  Rochefou- 
ault'i  maxim,  that  **  to  make  ingrates  you  have 
only  to  confer  obligations."  We  learn  from  numer- 
on  punges  in  the  Journal  that  the  coolness  and 
eitnagement  of  which  Swift  complains  soon  ex- 
tended in  some  degree  to  Addison,— commenced 
wholly  upon  the  nde  of  the  latter,  and  must  have 
been  produced  hy  that  consciousness  of  inferiority 
so  clearly  shown  by  his  cautious  withdrawal  from 
the  coatroveny,  and  his  abandonment  of  an  office 
ht  which  he  was  so  little  qualified.  If  we  consider 
abo  that  he  stood  at  the  head — at  the  literary  head 
U  least — of  the  opposition,  that  from  a  chief  mover 
in  the  •tirring  scene  he  became  an  unwilling  *'  Spec- 
tator,** directing  his  attention  wholly  to  literary 
triflet,— 4he  tittle-tattle  adapted  for  the  meridian  of 
^  petty  coteries  of  the  hour,  which  only  once 
elicited  the  good-humoured  raillery  of  Swift, — ^it  was 
nitard  that  a  man  in  Addison's  position  should  feel 
t  little  snnoyed  and  thrown  off  his  balance.  Of  this 
ve  could  adduce  many  curious  instances ;  while 
Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  tried  every  art  consistent 
^th  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  public  duty  to 
prtnect  and  recommend  the  discomfited  literary  ad- 
fc^rrati  of  the  Whigs.  Congreve,  Rowe,  Philips, 
^^eele,  and  Addison  himself,  were  more  than  once 
Dd<:bted  to  his  generous  intercession ;  and  he  even 
threw  his  ample  shield  round  those  most  exposed  to 
the  Tengeance  and  antipathy  of  the  ministry.  With 
equal  violation  of  principle  and  decorum,  Steele, 
while  he  retained  office  under  them,  secretly  attacked 
the  Oxford  administration  vnth  the  utmost  virulence. 
Cnder  the  stupid  allegory  of  a  change  of  managers 
it  a  theatre,  he  or  Henley  gave  £e  character  of 
Rtrley  as  that  of  a  low  Intriguer  who  had  wormed 
luoself  into  the  chief  management  to  the  detriment 
^  the  good  old  actors,  and  opened  the  way  to  fo- 
reign pretender*.  He  would  hare  been  deservedly 
's»hiered  for  this  absurd  and  impertinent  attack 
'ipon  those  whose  interests  he  was  bound  to  defend ; 
^^  he  would  have  lost  both  his  valuable  offices  of 
^^i^tteer  and  commissioner  of  stamp-duties,  had  not 
'wift,  as  be  exprcMly  states,  risked  his  own  -reputa- 
^^  with  the  ministry  to  secure  him  the  possession 


of  the  latter.^  This  disinterested  act  however* 
with  the  christian  temper  and  self-command  which, 
added  to  Steele's  violent  conduct,  placed  it  out 
of  Swift's  power,  as  he  justly  states,  either  to  re- 
taliate upon  him  or  to  speak  more  in  his  £a.vour, 
instead  of  conciliating  seemed  only  to  redouble 
Steele's  ire,  and  from  that  time  he  threw  off  all  de- 
cency and  restraint  in  his  language  towards  his  former 
friend  and  his  benefactor.  Though  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  Swift  had  given  up  the  direction  of 
the"  Examiner"  at  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the  work, 
in  the  •«  Guardian"  (No.  53)  he  attacks  Swift  in 
a  tone  of  anger  and  affected  contempt,  pretending  to 
class  him  with  the  notorious  Mrs.  Manley  and  o&er 
assistants  of  the  '*  Examiner,'*  scarcely  scrupling  to 
charge  him  with  infidelity — which  he  knew  must  be 
the  most  galling  of  all  imputations  to  a  man  who  so 
far  regulated  his  conduct  by  his  religious  convictions, 
that  his  benevolence  and  charity  were  the  result  not 
of  mere  good  nature,  but  of  principle  and  obedience 
to  the  divine  laws.  Swift  felt  the  insult  too  deeply 
to  enter  into  a  vulgar  controversy  with  **  one  who 
had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  injure  him  by  the  ob- 
ligations he  had  received  ;"  but  he  fully  vindicated 
himself  in  a  letter  to  Addison,  asserting  his  ignorance 
of  any  charges  of  the  kind,  even  of  the  person  of  the 
editor  of  the  "^Examiner ;"  but  which  had  only  the 
effect',  of  producing  from  Steele  a  still  more  angry 
and  petulant  reply.  During  the  whole  of  this  idle 
and  unseemly  contest  on  Steele's  part,  in  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  countenanced  by  Addison,  the 
superiority  of  temper  as  well  as  of  argument  must 
strike  every  impartial  reader  as  leaning  to  Swift's 
side ;  while  jealousy  and  disappointed  ambition  are 
but  too  conspicuously  displayed  on  the  other. 

The  **  Letter  upon  the  English  Language"  was  not  the 
only  literary  publication  which  Swift  found  leisure  to 
publish  duringthe  stirring  period  that  ensued.  As  each 
of  his  productions  was  dictated  by  occasion,  or  directed 
to  some  political  end  or  purpose — ^to  the  agreeable  or 
the  usefril,  incompliance  with  the  precept  of  Horace — 
as  well  as  to  retaliate  upon  some  unfortunate  lord  or 
great  man  who  had  incurred  his  displeSAure,  he  threw 
off  ballads,  tracts,  poems,  and  contributions  to  various 
papers,  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  which  must  have 
astonished  the  public  had  they  appeared  with  his  own 
name.  But  his  known  contempt  for  mere  literary 
fame,  and  disregard  of  his  own  productions  beyond 
the  precise  object  they  were  intended  to  accomplish, 
when  he  **  whistled  them  down  the  wind  to  prey  at 
fortune,"  was  the  cause  of  annoyance  and  vexation  to 
him  during  his  lifetime,  and  of  more  serious  incon- 
venience and  mischief  after  his  decease.  Needy  or 
rapacious  men,  who  hang  upon  the  skirts  of  genius 
like  vultures  upon  the  march  of  some  noble  army, 
took  advantage  of  his  remissness^  and  published  for 
their  own  advantage-^often  with  and  sometimes  with- 
out the  author's  consent — productions  which,  either 
separately  or  embodied  in  a  proper  form,  would  have 
made  a  very  handsome  addition  to  Swift's  income. 
He  was  notwithstanding  economical  and  desirous  of 
increasing  his  resources ;  and  we  can  onlv  account  for 
his  apparent  indifibrence  on  this  head  by  his  pride, 
his  noble  desire  of  standing  on  high  and  independent 
ground,  without  laying  himself  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  being  actuated  by  the  sordid  love  of  gain  in  his 
professed  principles,  his  political  views,  or  his  mere 
literary  efforts.  Actuated  by  such  motives,  instead 
of  protecting  he  took  pride  in  bestowing  his  copy- 
right either  on  his  friends  or  those  printers  or  book- 
sellers for  whom  he  had  any  regard.  He  presented 
Steele  with  several  able  papers  for  the  "  Tatler,"  as- 

*  See  the  oorrospoadeoce  between  S«  ift  and  Steele,  and  Swif 
and  Addiion. 
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mgned  oyer  to  bit  fHend  Pope  hii  share  in  a  new  |  gagemento,  riski,  or  sufferings.  The  Whig  Congreve 


edition  of  the  **  Miscellanies,'*  and  made  all  his  writings 
in  fact  subservient  to  the  interest  or  objects  of  others  ; 
while  he  Ml  so  little  of  the  usual  tanity  of  authors 
that,  except  in  one  instance,*  he  never  seemed  am- 
bitious of  claiming  for  himself  even  the  just  finme  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  It  was  in  this  way  that  the 
publication  of  his**  Miscellanies"  first  took  place  in  the 
year  1711,  by  John  Morphew,  without  Swift's  name 
and  most  probably  without  his  knowledge.  At  the 
same  time  tlie  publisher  brought  them  out  respectably, 
and  had  the  grace  in  a  preface  to  apologise  for  the 
liberty  he  had  taken  with  the  author  in  giving  these 
pieces  to  the  world  without  his  consent.  From  his 
observations  to  Stella  it  seems  that  he  had  himaelf 
eontempl&ted  tlie  publication  subsequently  brought 
out  by  Pope^'-was  annoyed  at  this  spurious  edition— 
and  had  some  doubt  that  Tooke,  with  whom  he  was 
in  communication,  had  some  share  in  the  undei^ 
taking  in  that  imperfect  form. 

The  "  History  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,"  executed 
about  this  period  with  the  view  of  strengthening  the 
hands  of  the  ministry,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  literary  composition.      Here  vras  the  strong 
foundation  upon  wtdch  the  Oxford  ministry  calculated 
to  raise  the  edifice  of  a  more  permanent  power  than 
their  first  weak  hold  upon  the  court  and  nation  had 
promised.    Without  the  talents  of  Swift  to  prepare 
as  well  as  to  defend  pacific  measures,  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mature  their  plans ;  for  though  Swift  had  suc- 
ceeded in  reconciling  the  popular  mind  to  a  peace, 
it  wasja  different  task  to  make  its  conditions  palatable 
with  a  powerful  opposition  eager  to  excite  commo- 
tion and  to  arraign  the  motives  and  rebut  the  argu- 
ments -of  the  writer.  This  work,  subsequentiy  merged 
in  the  <*  Four  Last  Tears  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign," 
was  composed  with  great  impidity,  every  facility  in 
regard  to  materials  and  the  details  having  been  sup- 
plied by  his  friends  the  mlnisiten.    At  the  moment 
it  was  completed  fresh  divisloiw  broke  out  in  the  ad- 
ministration ;  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  viewed  matters 
in  so  different  a  light  that  they  refused  to  concur  in 
aome  particular  statements ;  and  afraid  of  stiU  far- 
ther widening  the  breach,  the  author  was  induced  to 
postpone  its  publication.     He  observes  in  one  of  his 
letters  (to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  July  8, 1713),  *«  I  verily 
think  if  the  thing  you  know  of  had  been  publiahed 
just  upon  the  peace,  the  ministry  might  have  avoided 
what  has  since  happened."    It  is  evident  indeed  from 
many  circumstances  that  Swift  foresaw  the  downfoll 
of  the  ministry  long  before  the  actors  who  were  deeply 
engaged  in  the  stute  diuma,  like  the  spectator  calmly 
contemplating  the  game  of  which  he  sees  more  than 
the  players.    It  was  this  knowledge  that  determined 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  employing  such  influence  as 
he  possessed  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  others, 
if  he  could  not  succeed,  as  now  seemed  probable,  in 
promoting  his  own  interest  with  the  ministry.    The 
benefits  he  conferred  upon  men  of  worth  and  talent 
at  this  period,  and  the  sums  he  raised  to  relieve  the 
unfortunate  and  necessitous,  raised  him  in  tiie  esteem 
of  men  of  all  parties,  whom  in  a  little  time  he  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  together  and  meeting  in  a  club 
under  the  affectionate  appellations  of  relations  and  | 
brothers,  upon   the  avowed  principle  of  affording 
relief  to  the  worthy  and  distressed.    Such  facts  of 
themselves  supply  sufficient  proof  tiisit  he  was  not 
elated  with  success  and  the  reputation  he  had  ac- 
quired,  that  he  was  actuated  by  the  same  motives, 
by  the  same  calm,  benevotent,  and  compassionate 
disposition,  which  made  him  fly  to  the  relief  of  the 
afflicted  or  the  oppressed,  regardless  of  his  own  en- 

■  HHien  he  was  jvovoked  by  aone  tacentfoff  lefleefioa  npon 
hia  youth  and  tncxperienee  to  own  himfleu  the  aathor  of 
"  Athena  and  Rome/'  &a 


was  received  by  lord  Oxford  with  such  marked  atten- 
tion at  Swift's  particular  request,  as  excited  his  asto- 
nishment and  gratitude.     **  And  thus,"  observes  lus 
benefactor  with  a  feeling  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  **  1 
have  made  a  worthy  man  easy,  and  that's  a  good  day's 
work."    Instances  of  the  kind  are  profusely  scattered 
throughout  his  Journal,  and  in  one  place  he  specifies 
his  meeting  with  the  philanthropicid  society  alluded 
to : — **  I  dined  to-day  with  our  society,  the  greatest 
dinner  I  have  ever  seen :  it  was  at  Jack  Hill's,  the  go- 
vernor  of  Dunkirk.     I  gave    an   account  of  sixty 
guineas  I  had  collected,  and  am  to  give  them  away 
to  two  authon  to-morrow;  and  lord-treasurer  has 
promised  me  100/.  to  reward  some  others."     On  the 
13th  again  he  adds,  **  I  was  to  see  a  poor  poet,  one 
Mr.  Diaper,  in  a  nasty  garret,  very  sick.    I  gave  him 
twenty  guineas  from  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  disposed 
the  other  sixty  to  two  other  authors.     I  was  nnmiyig 
some   time  ago  to  a  certain  person  another  cer- 
tain person  that  was  very  deserving  and  poor  and 
sickly ;  and  the  other,  that  first  certain  person,  gave 
me  100/.  to  give  the  other.     The  person  who  is  to 
have  it  never  saw  the  giver,  nor  expects  one  farthing, 
nor  has  the  least  knowledge  or  imagination  of  it ;  so 
1  believe  it  will  be  a  very  agreeable  surprise,  for  I 
think  it  a  handsome  present  enough. ...  I  paid  the 
hundred  (his  evening,  and  it  was  a  great  surprise  to 
the  receiver." 

The   interview,   likewise,  which   Swift  brought 
about  between  Pamell  sad  the  premier,  and  subse- 
quentiy between  Addison  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
when  they  dined  together  at  the  house  of  the  latter, 
shows  Suit's  uniform  desire  to  promote  amity  be- 
tween excellent  and  distinguished  individuals,    of 
whatever  party.     He  usuallv  contrived  also  that  the 
ministers  should  make  the  nxst  advances,  so  that,  he 
observes,  the  lord-treasurer  should  desire  to  become 
acquainted  with  Parnell,  not  Pamell  with  the  minis- 
ter. In  the  instance  of  Pope,  now  fast  emerging  into 
popular  fiune,  he  exerted  himself  with  all  the  affec- 
tionate energy  of  a  parent ;  took  his  fortunes  under 
his  special  care  and  protection,  and  by  his  active 
zeal  and  success  opened  the  way  for  that  lasting 
mutual   respect  and  friendship   which  ended  only 
with  their  lives.     It  v^as  the  same  with  regard  to 
Gay  and  Arbuthnot,  the  last  of  whom,  though  he 
stood  in  no  need  of  patrons,  was  indebted  for  the 
most  delightful  hours  he  spent,  and  for  the  relief 
afforded  to  the  tedium  of  a  fatal  disease,  to  the  kind 
and  social  qualities  of  his  friend  Swift.     It  'ib  well 
known  that  the    celebrated    Berkeley,   afterwards 
bishop  of  Cloyne,  dated  his  rise  in  the  world  to  the 
generous  and  disinterested  support  of  Swift ;  he  re- 
commended   Rowe,    and    supported  Prior,  whose 
weakness  and  imprudence  had  reduced  him  from 
comparative  affluence  to  a  state  of  wretchedness  and 
destitution.      When  his  Ust  exertions  in  fovour  of 
Steele   were  met  by  him  and  his  friend  Addison 
with    Jealousy,    ingratitude,    and    even   derision, 
he  would  not  permit  any  alteration  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  latter  to  produce  serious  estrangement* 
and  deeply  regretted  the  coldness  he  could  not  but 
perceive.  **  Mr.  Addison  and  I  are  different  as  black 
and  white,  and  I  believe  our  friendship  will  go  off* 
by  this  d— d  business  of  party.     He  cannot  bear 
seeing  me  (sll  in  so  with  the  ministry,  but  I  love  him 
still  as  much  as  ever,  though  we  seldom  meet.'* 
Soon  afterwards  he  alludes  to  Addison  as  the  cause 
of  Steele's  refusing  to  keep  his  appointment  and 
expressing  his  obligations  to  his  bene&ctor  and  to 
the  ministry.    He  treated  his  friend's  wayward  and 
Jealous  humour  with  singular  forbearance  through- 
out, though  he  reflected  upon  and  even  ridiculed  it 
in  the  strictness  of  private  confidence,  when  address- 
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in; his  fri«nds  iA  Trelaiid :  '< I  cftlled,**  lie  MryB,  **%t 
the  eoffeehooie,  where  I  bad  not  been  in  a  week, 
tod  talked  coldly  awbile  with  Mr.  Additon  ;  all  our 
Bendthip  and  dearaeas  are  off;  we  are  eifil  ac- 
quaintance ;  talk  words  of  course,  of  when  we  shall 
meet,  and  that* s  aH.  Is  it  not  odd  t  But  I  think  he 
hii  uted  me  ill ;  and  I  haye  used  him  too  well,  at 
Insthto  fHend  Steele."  This  temporary  distance 
ind  coldness,  howeTer,  went  no  further  ;  nor  did  it 
Interfere  with  Swift's  imTarying  kindness  towards 
bii  'Whig  friends  and  their  acquaintance  ;  he  rescued 
Bernage  and  Beaumont  from  ruin,  and  placed  Bar^ 
ber,  &e  printer,  in  the  highway  to  fortune ;  was 
eminendy  useful  to  Dr.  Freind,  and  provided  for 
Parnen  and  Harrison :  "  I  took  Pamell  this  mom* 
io^'  C^^an.  25,  HlS-lS),  "  and  we  walked  to  see 
poor  Harrison.  I  had  the  hundred  pounds  in  my 
pocket  I  told  Pamell  I^was  afraid  to  knock  at  the 
door,  mj  mind  misgaTe  me.  I  did  knock,  and  his 
man  in  tears  told  me  his  master  was  dead  an  hour 
before.  Think  Tvhat  grief  this  is  to  me !  I  could 
hot  dine  with  lord-treasurer  nor  anywhere  else ; 
^Dt  got  a  bit  of  meat  towards  the  erening.  No  loss 
erer  gtieted  me  so  much ;  poor  creature  !  Pray  God 
Almighty  bless  you  t  Adieu !  t  send  this  away  to* 
ois;ht,  and  I  am  sorry  it  must  go  while  I  am  in  so 
much  grief." 

It  was  now  felt  that  the  serrices  which  Swift  had 
rendered  the  ministry  had  fully  entitled  him  to  some 
honourable  prorisiion.  Lord  Bolingbroke  is  said  to 
bate  exert^  his  influence  to  the  utmost,  though 
^wift  appears  to  hare  had  no  great  confidence  in 
him;  and  his  fHend  the  lord-treasurer  certainly 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  attempting  to  induce  the 
qo^n  to  gite  him  preferment  in  England.  But  the 
influence  of  the  docbets  of  Somerset,  %?ho  had  car- 
ried to  the  queen  Swift's  poem  called  the  "  Windsor 
Prophecy,'*  created  f>rmidable  difficulties ',  and  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  first  minister  had  not  that 
necfssary  command]  and  confidence  which  it  is  so 
iaditpensable  at  court  for  a  leader  of  the  adminis** 
tration  to  possess.  Upon  an  impartial  examination 
<*f  all  the  circumstances  it  would  be  unjust  to  con- 
dude  that  the  ministry  were  insincere,  as  it  has  been 
generally  asserted,  and,  while  taxing  his  genius  and 
nertiona  to  the  utmost,  nerer  intended  to  advance 
him.  l^iere  ia  reason  to  suppose^  on  the  other 
lanil,  that  they  obtained  for  him  the  best  proTision 
tbfj  were  enabled ;  and  though  Swift  affected  to  be 
^boHj  regardless  of  the  results,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
pertelTc,  especially  when  the  ministry  began  to 
totter,  that  he  was  not  so  much  diTested  of  anxiety 
M  he  wished  the  worid  to  beliere.  We  must  not, 
h^CTer,  anticipate. 

The  liat  of  tracts  composed  by  Swift  in  Support 
of  lord  Oxford  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  text)  is  in  it^ 
^f  a  formidable  one,  and  shovrs  with  how  much 
^  and  resolution  as  well  as  wit  he  devoted  himself 
<o  what  appeared  a  lost  csuse,  and  brought  it 
tnTsnphmt  at  last  through  all  perils  and  disa^ers. 
1&  the  year  1712  he  published  his  «  Reflections  on 
the  Barrier  Treaty,"  proving  how  little  the  intereets 
^f  Engiaad  had  been  consulted  in  that  negotiation, 
^^  how  much  had  been  unduly  conceded  to  the 
^^ch.  It  was  shortly  followed  by  his  *•  Remarks 
on  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction  to  the  Third 
vofnme  of  the  Historr  of  the  Belbraiation."  We 
»»y  fonn  some  Idea  of  the  effect  which  these  writings 
otm  have  produced  at  a  period  of  so  much  excite- 
^AttWhen  we  consider  their  popularity  at  the  pre* 
**nt  ^y,  though  we  feel  so  little  interested  in  the 
♦^*au  which  gave  rise  to  them.  Their  intrinsic  wit 
^^  Bkerit  redeem  them  from  the  general  fate  of  po- 
>mcal  disquisitions ;  thej  appear  to  be  written  for 


**all  time,"  not  to  s^rre  ttie  mere  paning  purpose 
of  the  hour ;  such  are  the  powerful  truths,  such  the 
immensltv  of  genius  which  they  display.  **  Ho 
seems  to  have  had  the  same  advantage  over  his  an- 
tagonists," says  Sheridan,  **  as  Homer  has  given  to 
Achilles,  by  clothing  him  in  celestial  armour,  and 
furnishing  him  vrith  weapons  of  cdestial  temper." 

The  first  step  adopted  by  lord  Oxford  to  regain 
the  queen's  confidence  and  carry  out  the  measures 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  Tory  ministry  was 
to  restore  the  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  and 
this  could  only  be  effected  by  engaging  her  majesty 
to  create  twelve  new  peers.  This  is  an  expedient  to 
be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  extreme  peril  or  ne* 
eessity ;  and  the  peculiar  juncture  in  the  ministerial 
aflhii*  certainly  required  it.  Swift«  when  recurring 
to  this  point  some  time  afterwards,  observes,  **  YeU 
after  all,  it  is  a  strange  unhappy  necessity  of  making 
so  many  peers  together ;  but  the  queen  has  drawn  it 
upon  herself  by  her  trimming  and  moderation."  It 
naturally  excited  the  loud  clamour  of  the  adverse 
party,  who  attempted  to  excite  the  people  to  violence 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  appealing  to  their 
worst  passions,  and  with  that  singular  ingenuity  for 
which  a  discomfited  party,  long  in  the  enjoyment  of 
place,  is  always  celebrated,  attempting  to  convince 
the  public  that  continual  war,  debt»  and  taxes  are 
the  natural  inheritance  of  every  free  and  great  people. 
**  The  adverse  party,"  says  Swift  (in  his  **  History 
of  the  Peace"),  **  being  thus  driven  down  by  open 
force^  had  nothing  left  but  to  complain  (which  they 
loudly  did)  that  it  was  a  pernicious  example,  set  for 
111  princes  to  follow,  who,  by  the  same  rule,  might 
make  at  any  time  a  hundred  as  well  as  twelve ;  and 
by  these  means  become  masters  of  the  house  of 
lords  whenever  they  pleased,  which  would  be  dan* 
gerous  to  our  liberties." 

1^  But,  serious  as  it  was*  this  measure  lost  its  im- 
portance in  the  nation's  eyes,  when  followed  by 
another  of  far  greater  boldness  and  decision,  to 
Which  few  men  believed  lord  Oxford  equal,  after 
the  trimming  and  doubtlul  policy  he  had  pursued^ 
with  his  singular  hesitation  axld  delay  in  openly 
breaking  with  the  Whigs.  Thu  wras  no  less  than  the 
dismissal  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  fi^m  all  his 
offices,  and  the  removal  of  the  last  of  the  Whigs  from 
power,  who  had  yet  been  retained  in  the  vain  ex* 
pectatiom  of  conciliatiBg  the  heads  of  that  powerful 
body.  Prinee  Eogene  had  hastened  to  the  suecour 
of  the  war  party  upon  hearing  that  further  supplies 
w«re  likely  to  be  cut  off;  idl  the  envoys  were  equally 
busied,  in  the  fear  that,  like  Othello's,  their  occupa* 
tion  would  be  gone,  if  the  sinews  of  war^  supplied  by 
English  g(4d  and  bravery,  were  once  denied,  and  the 
nation  enlightened  as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
The  Whigs,  making  their  idol  of  prince  £ogene, 
were  enraged  at  the  tcmority  of  the  Toriea  in  daring 
to  dismiss  the  great  Marlborough,  in  whom  the  fate 
of  the  war,  the  debt,  and  the  new  moneyed  interest-*- 
by  which  a  few  needy  and  grasping  contractors,  pen- 
sioners, commissioners,  and  their  cotinexions  of  all 
professions,  lived  in  state  at  the  chaiige  of  a  distressed 
and  impoverished  people*^all  hung  in  the  balance; 
and  took  every  possible  advantage  of  the  presence 
of  prince  Eugene,  whose  fame  was  the  theme  ef 
every  public  meeting,  and  who,  in  his  generous  de- 
sire to  secure  the  continued  aid  of  such  good  allies, 
magnanimously  declared  he  would  carry  on  the  war 
at  his  own  expense.  He  was  strongly  seconded  by 
the  Somersets  and  the  Whig  interest  at  conrt,  whi^ 
bore  an  implacable  hatred  against  Swift,  and  left  no 
means  untried  to  prevent  his  promotion  in  the 
church.  The  duchess  even  applied  to  the  archbishop 
of  York  to  join  her  in  resisting  Oxford*s  application 
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to  raise  him  to  the  prelacy,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
made  use  of  the  remarkable  expression,  **  that  her 
majesty  should  be  sure  that  the  man  whom  she  was 
going  to  make  a  bishop  was  a  christian."     When 
pressed  for  his  reasons,  however,  all  his  objections 
resolved  themselves  into  the  general  impression  that 
Swift  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  *'  Tale  of 
a  Tub,"  than  which  there  exists  not  a  more  able  and 
powerful  defence  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  this 
being  known  to  all  just  discriminaton  of  the  tenor 
of  bis  arguments  and  rich  stores  of  wit,  this  busy 
prelate  was   considered   as   acting    too    officiously 
from  other  motives  than  honest  seal,  and  his  inter* 
ference  in  itself  would  have  proved  no  serious  bar. 
The  duchess,  driven  almost  to  despair,  ran  into  the 
queen's  presence,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  her 
knees,  besought  with  tears  in  hei  eyes  that  she 
would  never  permit  Swift  to  be  made  a  bishop ;   ex- 
hibiting at  the    same  time  those  keen  and  bitter 
verses  launched  against  her  in  the  **  Windsor  Pro* 
phecy."      The  queen,  naturally  good-natured  and 
compassionate,  was  stung  with  resentment  at  the 
freedom  thus  taken  vnth  one  of  her  special  favourites ; 
and  having  previously  imbibed    other    prejudices 
against  him,  she  took  a  malignant  pleasure  in  pass- 
ing by  Swift  and  showing  her  independence  of  her 
minister  by  bestowing  the  vacant  see  upon  another. 
It  could  not  long  remain  a  secret  that  Swift  had 
incurred  the  queen's  displeasure,  and  his  enemies 
renewed  their  attacks  with  redoubled  vigour.    Not 
only  was  the  whole  weight  of  the  court  interest  di- 
rected against  him,  but  those  who  had  delighted  in 
his  social  wit  and  other  estimable  qualities,  thinking 
him   a  marked  man,  held  aloof  from  him.     But 
Swift's  mighty  genius  and  powers,  in  themselves  a 
host,  laughed  to  scorn  the  efforts  to  injure  him  of  his 
proudest  and  most  malignant  enemies.    In  vain  did 
the  confederacy  to  cry  him  down  spread  from  the 
court  to  both  houses  of  parliament.     In  the  former, 
the  earl  of  Nottingham^-still  smarting  doubtless  un- 
der the  **  Hue  and  Cry  made  after  Dismal,"  in  which 
celebrated  ballad,  unfortunately  now  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic, Swift   had   humorously  described  that  noble- 
man's secession  from  the  Tories,  stealing  out  of  the 
ministerial  ranks  without  hint  or  notice,  with  his  ad- 
herents, at  the  most  critical  moment— commenced 
the  attack  in  a  strain  of  feeble  commonplace ;  and 
in  the  lower  house  Walpole  joined  in  the  tirade,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Mr.  Aislabie,  who  had  before  professed 
the  greatest  friendship  for  the  doctor.    All  these 
outbreaks  of  envious  and  injurious  malice  from  men 
crossed    perhaps   in   their    particular    designs,   or 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  bold  uncompromising 
genius  of  him  who  spoke  of  public  men*  and  their 
conduct  with  unflinching  truth  and  spirit,  proved  as 
harmless  as  the  foolish  proclamation  issued  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Scotch  lords,  who  gave  to  Swift's 
satire  a  tenfold  keener  point  by  solemnly  proceed- 
ing in  a  body  to  complain  of  ^e  wounds  inflicted 
opon  their  national  honour.     The  dealer  of  these 
unceremonious  hits,  instead  of  taking  alarm  at  the 
attacks  followed  up  in  both  houses,  stood  boldly 
upon  his  defence,  and  must  secretly  have  been  not 
a  little  amused  at  this  dreadful  display  of  legislative 
vigour,  against  the  humble  vicar  of  a  small  living  in 
Ireland,  ror  his  manifold  plots  and  conspiracies  to 
undermine  the  church  and  state.^ 

From  the  tenor  of  Swift's  Journal  about  this 
period  it  would  seem  he  was  becoming  rather  im- 
patient at  the  supposed  delay  or  neglect  of  his 

■  Sw  ift'i  real  offence  coiwitted  in  his  lalire  upon  the  duehen : 
"  Now  angrr  Somenet  her  vengeance  vowe 

On  Swift's  reproaches  for  her spouse  : 

From  her  red  locks  her  mouth  with  venom  &lls« 
Aod  thence  into  the  roytl  enr  diaUls,"  &c... 


friends  the  mimsters,  in  leaving  him  so  long  without 
some  preferment  becoming  his  character  and  reputa- 
tion, and  which  might  give  greater  weight  and  in- 
fluence to  his  sphere  of  active  and  useful  exertion. 
He  had  for  some  time  refused  to  solicit  or  remind 
ministers  of  their  avowed  intentions ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  imputed  the  delay  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
dilatory  habits  of  lord  Oxford.  Upon  his  prospects 
of  success  he  expresses  himself  very  cautiously  in 
his  correspondence,  though  it  is  clear  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  willows,  as  he 
expresses  it,  if  something  were  not  speedily  done  for 
him :  **  It  is  the  last  sally  I  shall  ever  make,"  he 
says,  (16th  Jan.  1710-11,)  "but  I  hope  it  will  turn 
to  some  account.  I  have  done  more  for  these,  and  I 
think  they  are  more  honest  than  the  last ;  however, 
I  will  not  be  disappointed.  I  would  make  MD 
and  me  easy,  and  I  never  desired  more."  Again,  he 
says,  *'My  new  friends  are  very  kind,  and  I  have 
promises  enough,  but  I  do  not  count  upon  them  ;" 
and  he  adds,  (May  22,  1711,)  '*  To  return  without 
some  mark  of  distinction  would  look  extremely 
little,  and  I  would  likewise  be  gladly  somewhat 
richer  than  I  am."  In  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
it  would  also  appeafr,  from  a  passage,  (July  1st,  1711,) 
that^^his  friends  in  Ireland  had  become  impatient, 
and  were  fearful  of  his  returning  without  some  pro- 
per preferment,  when  he  would  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  an  iU-used  man^-an  observation  which  led 
Swift  to  take  up  the  ministers'  defence,  and  to  de- 
clare, "  I  had  no  offers  of  any  living.  Lord-keeper 
told  me  some  months  ago  he  would  give  me  one 
when  I  pleased ;  but  I  told  him  I  would  not  take 
any  from  him,  and  the  secretary  told  me  the  other 
day  he  had  refused  a  very  good  one  for  me,  but  it 
was  in  a  place  he  did  not  like ;  and  I  know  nothing 
of  getting  anything  here,  and  if  they  would  give  me 
leave  I  would  come  over  just  now," 

From  other  passages,  however,  it  is  clear  that  such 
was  not  his  intention,  except  in  the  case  of  complete 
failure,  when  he  had  resolved  to  abandon  and  cast 
off  the  ministry,  as  he  proudly  termed  it,  the  moment 
he  thought  he  was  unjustly  treated.  The  warrants 
for  three  vacant  deaneries  having  been  filled  up  by 
the  queen  without  his  name,  he  informed  the  lord- 
treasurer  he  had  determined  to  set  out  for  Ireland  ; 
an  intimation  probably  which  induced  the  latter  to 
stop  them ;  and  after  considerable  delay  and  the 
expression  of  much  captious  jealousy  on  Swift's  side, 
who  grew  exceedingly  irritated  and  excited  towards 
the  close  of  the  business,  a  warrant  for  creating  him 
dean  of  St.  Patrick's  was  signed  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  1713,  and  in  the  beginning  of  June  he  set 
out  for  Ireland.^  His  intention  was  to  remain  there 
some  time,  but  he  had  scarcely  gone  through  the 
necessary  forms,  and  recovered  from  an  illness 
which  had  confined  him  to  his  living  in  the  country, 
when,  fresh  divisions  baring  broken  out  in  the  cabi^ 
net,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  return  to  England. 
It  was  with  difBculty  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
temporary  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  Tory 
leaders,  become  more  frequent  and  inveterate  since 

■  The  value  of  the  deanery  was  esttmnted  «t  nbovs  700/.  ^ 
ye«r,  moch  more  than  Swift' aflbcted  to  think  it  was.  He  wa« 
never,  during  his  residence  in  England,  introduced  to  queen 
Anne,  thouRn  he  expected  it,  owlnr  to  the  misrepresentations  of 
his  principles  made  by  his  enemfes  at  court.  The  lord-tre>«.<- 
•nrer.  who  was  aoensed  by  Bolinj^roke  of  nefleeting  the  doc> 
tor's  interests,  was  more  to  be  pitied  than  blamed,  as  ho  wa« 
naturally  unwilling  to  cunfess  how  little  the  queen's  pri^udico 
left  It  In  his  power  to  serve  Swift,  while  he  wished  to  retafai  his 
Mendship  and  his  aerrices.  It  was  some  time  before  Swif^ 
was  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  ease ;  he  then  heeame  ina> 
mtlent  and  indignant,  feared  that  hii  enemies  would  whoU y  t«a  r 
nis  promotion,  and  insistM  in  no  measured  terms  upon  tho 
premier  doing  as  much  as  he  eould  for  him  without  waiting  to 
secure  prsfbrment  for  him  ia  England. 
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The  peaccvad  a  feeling  of  greoter  security.     That 
ptaco  haTiDg  been  again  attacked,  Swift  defended  it 
rouifuUy,  devoting  himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
history,  and  resuming  his  valuable  inquiries  into  the 
a&in  of  Ireland,  where  the  madness  of  party,  added 
40  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  had  recently  led  to 
:uru  of  open  Tiolence.     Having  invited  the  attention 
<^{  ministers  to  the  subject,  placed  in  their  hands  the 
"  History  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,'*  as  the  strongest 
hsrri«r  be  could  raise  for  their  defence,  and  exhorted 
them,  u  they  valued  the  interests  of  the  coimtry  and 
their  own  characters,  to  endeavour  to  act  with  some 
ilt-gree  of  concert,  he  became  anxious  to  attend  to 
hii  iiewly-scquired  interests  in  Ireland.     Scarcely, 
hoirrier,  had  he   entered  upon  the   affairs  of  his 
deaoery,  when,  to  use  his  own  expression,  a  hun- 
dred letters  came  in  pursuit  of  him  to  recall  him 
with  all  speed;  for  no  sooner,  it  appears,  had  he 
turned  his  back,  than  Oxford  and  BoUngbroke  had 
fome  to  an  open  rupture.     He   was  exceedingly 
Uiaoyed  at  being  thus  interrupted  before  he  could 
rqpilate  the  discipline  of  his  own  deanery ;  and  in  a 
ittter  dated  from  Ireland  to  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin he  states  that  he  should  do  all  in  his  power  to 
<aTe  the  trouble  of  such  a  journey,  which  neither  his 
fortoae  nor  his  health  would   very  well    permit. 
I  pon  this  occasion,  having  contrived  to  meet  them 
toother  at  lord  Maaham's,  he  expostulated  with  Ihem 
oiore  freely  than  he  had  before  done ;  but,  to  his 
<^iual  fiurprise  and  concern,  he  found  there  existed 
^  increased    degree    of    coldness    and    aversion 
aniouming  almost   to  antipathy.     At  last  he  pre- 
(Ailed  upon  them   to   go  to  Windsor  together  the 
n^xt  day,  pleading   some    appointment   to    avoid 
attending  them,  but  taking  care  to  follow  to  watch 
ihf  result  of  his  good  coimsel.     It  was,  as  he  feared, 
wHoUy  thrown  away  upon  them :  he  had  only  one 
(ither  meeting  with  them,  and,  finding  any  reconcilia. 
ti»n  wholly  impracticable,  he  told  them  that,  as  he 
«u  a  common  friend  to  both,  he  would  not  take 
^-iTt  with  either  of  them,  but  wished  to  withdraw 
fmin  the  scene :  he  foresaw  their  disimion  would  be 
^1  to  the  general  interest,  and  he  was  determined  to 
h.ve  no  more  concern  with  public  affairs.     In  scve- 
ni  passages  of  his  letters  he  seems  to  hint  that,  had 
^'tbersdone  their  duty  as  zealously  as  he  had  him- 
•*{f  endeavoured,  the  breach  might  have  been  made 
>i?-  **I  only  wish,"  he  says  to  his  friend  Pope,  ••  that 
u;  endeavotm  had  succeeded  better  in  the  great 
f^iat  I  had  at  heart,  which  was  that  of  reconciling 
ffiiaiiters  to  each  other.  ...  If  this  had  succeeded, 
'•'f  public  interest  both  of  church  and  state  would 
^'i  hare  been  the  worse,  nor  the  protestant  succes- 
^tf|Q  fiidangered."     His  own  expressive  lines  upon 
••w  »abjeci  show  what  his  feelings  were  when  he 
•a  1  that  all  hope  was  lost  :— 


"  Bjr  fhetioo  tired,  vith  grief  ho  waits  awhile 
Ills  ipnt  cootendioi;  friends  to  reouocile  ; 
VrrtottM  what  friendsliip.  Justice,  truth  reqairti ; 
What  eoold  he  more  bnt  decently  retire  ?" 

Swift  ha<l  been  anxious  for  preferment  in  England 

'"»  he  near  his  friends  and  literary  connexions,   to 

^'n  the  society  of  those  whom  he  admired  and 

'J»ed;  and  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  sufferings  in- 

tiled  upon  the  unfortunate  people  of  Ireland,  which 

^  declared  Riade  his  blood  boil  and  his  flesh  creep 

~i  Tiew  of  government  and  society  which  doubtless 

\  •  »o  his  singular  production  of  a  proposal  for  the 

"■^'h  to  eat  their  own  children.    But  had  his  wishes, 

tf'i  the  exertions  made  by  his  friend  Oxford  to  re- 

•^-fi  him  in  England,  been  crowned  with  success, 

»  '"^iid  might  still  have  sighed  for  a  liberator  and  a 

^*^j^qt;  and  all  that  she  has  since  achieved  by 

"  ■*'  '''adt-rs,  his  mere  disciples  and  imitators,  would 


atill  have  been  a  work  not  yet  performed.-  Pro- 
vidence, however,  as  if  in  cotnpassion  to  a  subdued 
and  unhappy  people,  who  had  exhausted  all  the 
horrors  of  xnilitary  conquest,  and  the  worse  infliction 
of  a  government  and  a  church  essentially  opposed  to 
its  political  and  religious  independence,  raised  up  the 
mighty  genius  and  irresistible  arm  of  Swift  to  avenge 
and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  an  oppressed  and  in- 
sulted nation. 

It  is  evident,  from  his  letters  to  his  different  friends 
and  from  his  own  recorded  observations  at  this  period, 
that  Swift  looked  forward  to  the  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  Tory  ministry.  As  his  services  might  be  sud- 
denlycalled  for  in  some  emergency,  he  was  unwilling 
to  make  a  new  voyage  from  Dublin  1o  London  every 
month  to  compose  the  differences  of  the  ministry,  and 
wisely  determined  to  stop  a' short  time  and  watch 
the  progress  of  events.  He  returned  to  the  house 
of  his  friend  Mr.  Qeary,  at'  Letcomb,^  where  his 
active  mind  not  permitting  him  a  moment's  rest, 
after  transmitting  his  directions  to  his  Irish  agent, 
he  sat  down  to  compose  his  tract  called  '*  Some 
Free  Thoughts  upon  the  Present  State  of  Aflairs  ;*' 
in  which  he  charges  the  ministers  as  the  cause  of 
the  reigning  disorders,  and  lays  the  greatest  blame 
upon  the  one  whom  he  most  loved  and  admired, 
lord  Oxford.  It  is  quite  evident  that  he  believed 
both  lord  Oxford  and  lord  Bolingbroke  to  be  more 
sedulously  engaged  in  advancing  their  own  designs 
than  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  public ;  and 
his  motives  were  doubtless  to  excite  their  fears  by 
the  hints  thrown  out,  that,  instead  of  either  tritunph- 
ing  over  the  other,  they  would  probably  both  be  de- 
serted as  well  by  their  own  party  as  by  the  queen. 
"  It  may  be  matter,"  he  says,  **  of  no  little  admi- 
ration to  consider  in  some  lights  the  state  of  afllaits 
among  us  for  four  years  past.  The  queen,  finding 
herself  and  the  majority  of  her  kingdom  grown 
weary  of  the  avarice  and  the  insolence,  the  mistaken 
politics  and  destructive  principles  of  her  former  mi- 
nisters, calls  to  the  service  of  the  public  another  set 
of  men,  who  by  confession  of  their  enemies  had 
equal  abilities  at  least  with  their  predecessors,  whose 
interest  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  act  upon  those 
maxims  which  were  most  agreeable  to  the  consti- 
tution in  church  and  state ;  whose  birth  and  patri- 
monies gave  them  weight  in  the  nation,  and  who 
(I  speak  of  those  who  came  to  have  the  chief  part 
in  affairs)  had  long  lived  under  the  strictest  bonds 
of  friendship." 

The  old  controversy  with  Steele  was  now  renewed 
with  the  bitterest  animosity  on  both  sides.  In  a 
number  of  the  **  Guardian'*  (128)  Steele  charged  the 
ministry  with  negligence  in  executing  that  stipu- 
lation of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  relating  to  the  demo- 
lition of  Dunkirk ;  and  when  on  the  point  of  being 
elected  a  member  of  parliament  for  Stockbridge  he 
renewed  his  attack  in  a  pamphlet — **  The  Import- 
ance of  Dunkirk  Considered," — which  produced  some 
noise  ;  and  in  the  absence  of  Swift,  with  other  tracts 
on  the  Whig  side,  was  beginning  to  produce  an  im- 
pression by  no  means  favourable  to  the  stability  of 
the  Tory  ministry.  It  was  probably  upon  thv 
ground  that  Swift's  presence  and  services  were 
again  required,  as  much  as  to  heal  the  divisions  in 

*  Some  enemy  of  Siwifl  composed  n  mock  diary  in  the  dean's 
manner,  printed  in  nneor  the  Grub-street  tvnels.  on  the  occa»iuu 
of  hid  diB4ippearance  from  the  deanery,  which  gave  rise  to  great 
dismay  anaun*;  the  friendx  of  the  adminim ration,  nnd  triumph 
to  their  foot.— See  SwitVa  letter  totlie  Bcc«>hd  earl  of  OKl'Ofd 
(1737),  vriih  an  account  of  thi^  tramtuction  pnd  ht«  effbrtqq* 
medmtor. 

Soe  also  the  copy  of  verses  hy  Smodley,  fixcil  on  the  door  of 
St.  Pn trick's  on  tht«  day  of  SwiftV  in<t{i1menl.  iuferiorohU  tj 
his  own  iu  point  ot  « it  and  humour. 
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the  ministr^f ;  and  the  expectations  of  Iti  leaden 
were  not  disappointed.  Swift  took  np  their  quarrel 
with  all  the  spirit  of  his  former  partisanship,  eager 
also  to  inflict  what  he  considered  jast  retrihutive 
pnnishment  for  Steele's  continued  insolence  and  in- 
gratitude. Both  were  in  the  highest  degree  angry 
and  excited ;  and  it  is  humiliating  to  read  the  low 
and  despicable  shifts,  the  petty  malice,  and  the  per- 
sonal animosity  which  this  public  controTersy  pro- 
duced. In  *'  The  Importance  of  the  Guardian  Con- 
sidered" he  reflected  on  the  person,  morals,  and 
abilities  of  his  early  friend,  holding  up  his  portrait 
to  the  laughter  and  ridicule  of  the  world ;  he  ex- 
poses his  pretensions  to  rank  as  a  statesman,  and  his 
meanness  as  an  original  writer,  as  the  appropriator 
of  others*  productions,  to  gire  him  character,  in  the 
Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  the  occasional  author  of 
a  wretched  Guardian;  following  up  his  career  as  a 
soldier,  alchemist,  gazetteer,  commissioner  of  stamped 
'papers,  and  gentleman-usher.  In  another,  entitled 
the  *'  Character  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  with  some 
Remarks  by  Toby  Abel's  Kinsman"  (HIS),  which 
bears  eridence  of  Swift's  hand,  though  generally 
ascribed  to  Dr.  Wagstaflfe,  the  reflections  are  so 
ludicrous,  as  well  as  severe,  that  Steele  is  Said  to 
hare  been  more  affected  by  it  than  by  any  previous 
publication  of  the  kind,  and  to  have  ascribed  it  to 
fiwift,  or  to  his  active  instigation : — <*  I  think  I  know 
the  author  of  this ;  and  to  show  him  I  know  no  re- 
venge but  in  the  method  of  heaping  coal  on  his 
head  by  benefits,  I  forbear  giving  him  what  he  de- 
serves, for  no  other  reason  but  that  I  know  his  sen- 
sibility of  reproach  is  such  as  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  bear  Hfe  itself  under  half  the  ill  language 
that  he  has  given  me."  (••  Englishman,'*  No.  67.) 
It  mav  indeed  be  remarked,  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
Swift  himself  alludes  to  the  sensitiveness  of  his  dis- 
position in  this  respect,  and  that  it  was  a  peculiarity 
of  his  earlier  character.  <*  I  was  originally,"  he 
says,  **  as  unwilling  to  be  libelled  as  the  nicest  man 
can  be ;  but  having  been  used  to  such  treatment  ever 
since  I  unhappily  began  to  be  known,  I  am  now 
grown  hardened."  (Letter  to  Dr.  Irving,  June  8, 
1732.)  Not  content  with  this,  he  attacked  Steele  in 
a  most  ludicrous  paraphrase  of  the  first  ode  of  the 
secotid  book  of  Horace,  said  to  be  wholly  his  own 
composition.  Steele,  with  the  assistance  of  Addison, 
Hoadly,  Lechmere,  and  Marshall,  in  preparing  the 
"  Crisis,"  intended  to  excite  the  public  upon  the 
subject  of  the  protestant  succession,  and  the  too 
great  influence  of  France.  It  was  brought  out  with 
much  ^clat,  with  the  view,  it  was  said,  of  benefiting 
the  reputed  author  in  liis  necessities  by  crying  it  up 
with  the  public — an  advantage  of  which  Swift,  who 
seems  in  this  controversy  to  have  thrown  off  his 
usual  restraint  or  regard  for  Addison  and  his  friend, 
did  not  fail  to  avail  himself  in  his  caustic  and  bitter 
comments  in  the  *<  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs." 

But  neither  this  controversy  nor  his  strictures  upon 
the  conduct  of  ministers  in  his  "  Free  Thoughts" 
had  time  to  produce  much  effect  before  the  some- 
what sudden  death  of  the  queen  carried  dismay  into 
the  Tory  camp,  dispersed  the  best-conceived  schemes 
to  the  winds,  and  made  a  complete  revolution  in 
public  affairs.  It  was  a  terrific  blow  to  the  Tory 
party  throughout  the  country ;  cut  short  the  dean's 
prospects  and  ruined  his  hopes  of  ever  reeeiving 

greferment  and  residing  among  his  old  acquaintance 
1  England.  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  friend  Pope,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  impression  produced  upon  Swift  by  this  import- 
ant event.  "  I  have  seen  a  letter  from  dean  Swift," 
be  observes:  *'he  keeps  up  his  noble  spirit,  and 
tlMUgfa  like  a  man  knocked  down,  you  may  behold 


him  still  with  a  stem  countenance,  and  aiming  t 
blow  at  his  adversaries." 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  the  queen 
Swift  returned  to  his  deanery  in  Ireland,  where  be 
continued  to  reside  several  yean  vrithout  once  visit- 
ing  England.  It  was  there,  in  the  year  1717,  he 
became  completely  reconciled  to  Addison,  and  main- 
tained  a  constant  correspondence  with  distinguished 
individuals  of  both  parties;  and  it  appears  from  one 
of  his  letters  to  Pope  (as  early  as  Januarv,  1710) 
how  much  he  had  pressed  lord  Oxford  in  lavoor  of 
Addison,  Rowe,  Congreve,  and  Steele :  he  also  gives 
his  elegant  answer  to  lord  Halifax  when  he  asked  the 
earl  on  the  first  change  of  ministry  to  spare  Con- 
greve ;  acts  wMch  must  have  been  a  source  of  de- 
Ughtful  reflection  to  him  after  having  quitted  the 
busy  scene  of  politics.  He  says  also,  in  a  letter  to 
lady  Betty  Germaine,  *'  When  I  had  credit  for  some 
years  at  court  I  provided  for  above  fifty  people  in 
both  kingdoms,  of  which  not  one  was  a  lelation ;" 
and  he  more  than  once  observes  that  lord  Oxford 
never  once  refused  him  any  request  of  that  sort.  The 
extent  of  his  public  and  private  charities  while  in 
England  was  very  great,  of  which  we  may  form  some 
idea  from  the  number  of  addresses  frx>m  persons 
little  known  to  him,  or  with  whom  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted.  He  procured  the  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drew, Holbom,  for  Sacheverell,  though  he  held  him 
in  such  light  estimation  that  he  refusal  \p  see  him ; 
moved  only  by  a  principle  of  Justice  for  his  having 
rendered  assistance  to  the  ministry  and  been  ne* 
glected  by  them. 

Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  under  circumstances  so 
unexpected,  anticipating  the  speedy  downfall  of 
the  party  he  most  approved  and  the  friends  he 
best  loved,  must  have  been  attended  with  many  un- 
easy reflections.  The  spirit  of  faction  ran  high ;  re- 
ports the  most  injurious  of  the  ministry's  design  to 
bring  in  the  pretender,  and  the  epithets  of  Tory  and 
Jacobite,  were  spread  on  all  sides.  Swift,  from  the 
conspicuous  part  he  had  played,  became  a  marked 
man,  and  though  he  studiously  vrithdrew  from  all 
participation  in  political  matters,  he  was  recognised 
and  insulted  in  the  streets  of  Dublin  by  the  mob, 
while  the  higher  classes  sought  the  favour  of  the 
court  by  treating  him  with  studied  neglect  and  con^ 
tumely.  He  was  compelled,  in  order  to  protect 
.  himself  from  outrage,  to  draw  up  a  petition  to  the 
house  of  lords,  especiallv  against  the  brutal  and  dan- 
gerous attacks  of  lord  Blaney.  The  exercise  of 
riding  was  essential  to  his  health,  always  variable ; 
but  in  other  respects  he  lived  perfectly  retired,  de- 
voting himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station  and  the 
arrangement  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

Subsequently,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  Tory 
administration.  Swift's  feelings  and  conduct  upon 
the  occasion  are  described  in  a  letter,  addressed  most 
probably  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin's  proctor  or 
agent  (July  29,  1714),  in  which  he  says,  "  I  have 
been  these  two  months  fifty  miles  from  London,  to 
avoid  the  storm  that  has  happened  at  court.  The 
news  will  tell  you  a  post  or  two  before  this  of  my 
lord  Oxford*s  laying  down  office :  he  was  to  do  it 
vesterday.  He  has  sent  to  desire  I  would  stay  with 
him  at  his  house  in  Herefordshire,  which  I  am  not 
likely  to  refuse,  though  I  may  probably  suffer  a  good 
deal  in  my  little  affairs  in  Ireland  by  my  absence. 
This  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  desire  you  would 
please  to  renew  my  licence  of  absence,  which  ex- 
pires about  the  end  of  August,  when  tliis  incident 
changed  it.  I  think  it  is  about  this  time  four  years 
that  you  came  to  my  lodging  with  Mr.  Pratt  to  tell 
me  the  news  of  lord  Godolphin's  going  out,  which 
was  as  Joyful  to  me  as  this  is  otherwise.     I  believe 
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IwwiH  nckon  ae  an  iU  oooxtier  to  follow  a  dit^ 
carded  ftatetmtn  to  his  retirement*  especiallj  when 
I  htfc  bem  wlmyt  ai  well  with  thoae  now  in  power 
M I WM  with  him.  But  to  anawer  that  would  require 
laHuDf  ,  and  I  have  already  troubled  you  ao  much. 
**  I  ua,  or,  your  moat  obedient  humble  iemmt| 

<*Jo]iATiiAN  Swift. 

**  Pny  let  the  absence  be  general  as  before.  I 
WIS  Tery  near  wanting  it  some  months  ago  with  a 
WBfttBce.  rPerhaps  for  the  •  Public  Spirit  of  the 
^^li^'l  I  know  not  what  alterations  tiiiis  change 
ma;  make  in  the  scheme  for  Irish  promotions :  I  hear 
Drs.  Pratt  and  Ellwood  are  secure." 

Vui  letter  does  infinite  honour  to  the  heart  and 
feeliogt  of  the  man,  in  whom  afl^ction  and  gratitude 
absorbed  every  thought  of  the  tempting  offers  to  Ms 
ambition  and  pride. 

It  would  seem  that  the  subsequent  renewal  of  a 
rtnetlj  fiiendly  and  social  intercourse  between 
Swift  lad  Addison  took  place  about  1717,  upon  the 
httCT  coming  as  secretary  into  Ireland.  The  regard 
with  which  Swift  now  treated  him  shows  how  happy 
b«  was  in  the  opportunity  afforded  of  their  meeting 
owe  more  without  the  fatal  influence  of  party  throw- 
iof  a  damp  upon  their  mutual  regard. 

**  I  ihonld  be  much  concerned,'*  he  aays,  *<  if  I 
fid  not  think  you  were  a  little  angry  with  me  for 
Dot  congratulating  you  upon  being  secretary.  But 
I  diooae  my  time,  as  I  would  to  risit  you,  when  all 
yovcompanT  i»  gone.  I  am  confident  you  hate 
^n  ease  of  mind  to  many  thousand  people  who 
will  never  bdieye  that  any  ill  can  be  intended  to 
tbe  conatitntion,  to  the  church  or  state,  while  you  are 
in  10  hi^  a  trust,  and  I  should  haxa  been  of  the 
vne  opuiion  though  I  had  not  the  happiness  to 
blow  joa.  I  am  extremely  obliged  for  your  kind 
(^meobrance  some  montbis  ago  by  the  bishop  of 
D^,  and  lor  jour  generous  intentions,  if  you  had 
come  to  Ixeland,  to  have  made  party  to  give  way  to 
ftKDdabip  by  continuing  your  acquaintance.  I  exar 
Quae  my  heart,  and  can  find  no  other  reason  why 
I  write  to  you  now  beside  that  great  lore  and  esteem 
I  have  alwavs  had  for  you.  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
yw  either  for  any  friend  or  for  myself.  "When  I 
onyened  among  ministers  I  boasted  of  your  ac- 
qaaiatanee ;  but  I  feel  no  ranity  from  being  known 
to  a  secretary  of  state.  I  am  only  a  little  concerned 
to  lee  you  stand  nngle :  for  it  ia  a  prodigious  sin- 
C^ty  ia  any  court  to  owe  one's  rise  entirely  to 
■eriL  I  will  venture  to  tell  you  a  secret, — ^that  three 
V  fov  more  such  choices  would  gain  more  hearts  in 
^nt  weeks  than  all  the  methods  hitherto  practised 
bate  been  able  to  do  in  as  many  years. 

"  Itia  now  time  for  me  to  recollect  that  I  am  wrlt- 
^  to  a  aecretary  of  state,  who  has  little  time  allow- 
ed bim  for  trifles;  I  therefore  take  my  leave  with 
•^Jnaees  of  my  being  ever,  with  the  truest  respect, 
*iri  your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

••Jonathan  Swift.^' 

^bcr  evidences  are  not  wanting  of  the  friendly 
^•PMitioa  felt  by  Svrift  towards  his  early  and  be- 
loved connexionat  of  whatever  party,  and  in  his 
^"'T^ipnidcQee  wUh  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and  Gay,  are 
*yepsawy  of  exquiske  pathos  and  beauty,  ex- 
F**"af  his  sorrow*  especially  as  he  beoame  aware 
w  the  more  frequent  inroads  of  disease.  In  one  of 
bi*  Wtien  to  Pope  (Jan.  10,  1721)  be  alludes  to  the 
"tired  habits  and  mode  of  life  he  had  so  prudently 
adopted  divine  the  ra-action  of  popular  opinion  and 
the  uiamph  cf  the  Whiga,  which  rendered  it  danger- 
*«  far  the  dean  to  appear  in  public  without  b^g 
^|°^>ft«d,  ao  great  was  the  excitement  produced  by 
tat  violent  eoBducty  ipiptachaenta,  and  proaecutions 


of  the  new  minirtry.  **  In  a  few  Weeks,"  he  ^says, 
**  after  the  loss  of  that  excellent  princess,  I  came  to 
my  atation  here,  where  I  have  continued  ever  sinqis 
in  the  greateat  privacy  and  utter  ignorance  of  those 
events  which  are  most  commonly  talked  of  in  the 
world.  I  know  neither  the  namea  nor  the  number 
of  the  fiimily  which  now  reigneth,  further  than  the 
prayer-book  informeth  me.  I  cannot  tell  who  is 
chancellor,  who  are  secretariesi  nor  with  what 
nations  we  are  at  peace  or  war.  And  this  manure 
of  life  vraa  not  taken  up  out  of  any  sort  of  affisctation^ 
but  merely  to  avoid  giving  offence  and  for  fear  of 
pjjO^oking  party  aeal.*'  It  4s  dear  from  the  fore- 
going aiMl  other  passages  that,  though  Swift  wisely 
resigned  himself  to  circumstances  not  to  be  avoided, 
he  felt  keenlv  the  marked  contrast  between  his  pre- 
sent mode  of  life  and  that  in  which  he  exercised  the 
intellectual  power  and  ascendancy  he  so  strongly 
coveted.  His  gloom  and  disappointment  break  out 
in  apite  of  himself,  while  he  affects  to  hold  politics 
and  princea  in  utter  forgetfulness,  *'  I  say  nothing" 
(**  Dedication  to  History")  «  of  his  present  Britannic 
majesty,  to  whose  person  and  character  I  am  an  utter 
atranger,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  I  might  have 
avoided  some  years'  uneasiness  and  vexation  during 
the  last  four  years  of  our  excellent  queen,  as  well  as 
a  long  melancholy  prospect  since,  in  a  most  obscure 
disagreeable  country  and  among  a  most  profligate 

and  abandoned  people Upon  her  majeaty's 

lamented  death  I  returned  to  my  atation  in  this 
kingdom ;  since  which  time  there  is  not  a  northern 
curate  among  you  who  has  lived  more  obacure  than 
myself,  or  a  greater  stranger  to  the  transactions  of 
the  world."     In  the  frank  unreserved  communica- 
tion with  hb  friends  in  England  about  this  period, 
Sinft  supplies  us  with  the  most  interesting  details 
respecting  his  residence  in  Ireland,  which  he  alvrays 
regarded  as  an  honourable  exile,  the  result  of  neces- 
sity and  not  of  choice.     He  draws  the  portrait  of  an 
unhappy  and  discarded  stateaman  rather  than  of  a 
dean  of  the  Engliah  church,  who  had  recently  re- 
ceived promotion,  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  indulg- 
ing hopea  of  further  preferment;  and  this  spirit  of 
querulous    disappointment,  injurioua  alike  to  his 
health  and  happiness,  till  he  once  more  plunged  into 
the  sea  (>f  controversy,  is  shovm  without  disguise  in 
one  of  his"  letters  to  G^y: — <*I  would  describe  to 
you  my  way  of  liTing,  if  any  method  could  be  called 
so  in  this  country.    I  choose  my  companions  among 
those  of  least  consequence  and  most  compliance. 
I  read  the  most  trifling  books  I  can  find,  and  when 
I  write  it  is  upon  the* most  trifling  subjects;  but 
riding,  sleeping,  wallung,  take  up  eighteen  of  the 
twenty-four  hours.    I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did 
twenty  yeara  ago,  and  have  several  things  to  finish 
which  I  put  off  to  twenty  years  hence."     It  waa 
probably  with  a  view  to  relax  from  his  former  severe 
exertions,  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  that  inveterate 
disease  whidi  pursued  him  through  life,  that  Swift 
now  gave  up  so  much  of  his  time  to  what  he  termed 
the  bagatelle,  courting  only  those  acquaintance  who, 
instead  of  competing  wiUi  or  thwarting  him,  felt 
gratified  in  his  society  and  treated  him  with  defer- 
ence and  respect.    Among  the  most  agreeable  of 
these  were  sir  Arthur  and  lady  Aeheson ;  and  during 
the  dean's  residence  at  their  seat.  Market-hill,  it  is 
observed  by  Scott  that  he  produced  some  of  the 
most  marked  specimens  of  his  very  peculiar  poetical 
vein.     "  The  inimiUble  poem  entitled  *  The  Grand 
Question  Debated'  is  a  proof  of  the  same  brilliant 
humour  and  happy  power  of  assuming  and  sustain- 
ing a  feigned  character  which  distinguished  'Mrs. 
Frances  Harris's  Petition,'  and  other  effusions  of  the 
author's  earlier  days ;  and  which  at  length  was  too 
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apt  to  he  lost  in  the  trifling  and  punning  intercounc 
which  he  maintained  in  old  age  with  Sheridan  and 
other  friends.** 

He  enjoyed  moreover  the  almost  constant  society 
of  his  favourite  pupil,  and  now  more  mature  friend^ 
Stella,  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Delany,  and  a  select  few 
both  of  humbler  and  higher  rank ;  and  in  the  dis* 
charge  of  his  clerical  duties,  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  his  deanery,  presiding  at  occasional  dinners,  and 
dispensing  charities,  seemed  to  have  forgotten  there 
existed  a  political  world  in  which  he  had  borne  so 
conspicuous  a  part,  when  tidings  which  roused  some 
of  his  former  spirit  and  all  his  affection  for  Englax^, 
recalled  him  to  a  recollection  of  the  part  he  had 
played.  This  was  no  less  than  an  account  of  the 
committal  of  his  friend  lord  Oxford,  to  whom  he  had 
already  shown  the  most  devoted  attachment,  to  the 
Tower^  at  the  instigation  of  his  most  active  enemies. 
As  Swift  had  before  followed  his  fortunes  into  re- 
treat, and  refused  to  participate  in  the  expected  ac- 
cession of  lord  Bolingbroke  to  the  premiership,  so 
he  now  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  urgent  terms  to 
beg  that  he  would  allow  him  to  share  his  captivity. 
The  tenor  of  his  letter  is  that  of  a  grateful  and  at- 
tached follower,  who,  witii  the  delicacy  of  a  sensitive 
and  noble  mind,  humbles  himself  and  expresses  in- 
creased respect  and  attention  upon  witnessing  the 
fallen  fortunes  of  a  beloved  friend.  «  My  lord,"  he 
«ays,  '*  it  may  look  like  an  idle  or  officious  thing  in 
me  to  give  your  lordship  any  interruption  under  your 
present  circumstances ;  yet  I  could  never  forgive  my- 
self if,  after  having  been  treated  for  several  years 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  distinction  by  a  per- 
son of  your  lordship's  virtue,  I  should  omit  making 
you  at  this  time  the  humblest  offers  of  my  poor  ser- 
vioes  and  attendance.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  so- 
licited you  on  my  own  behalf;  and  if  I  am  refused  it 
will  be  the  first  request  you  ever  refused  me," 

Of  the  sincerity  of  Swift,  and  the  high  estimation 
4n  which  he  held  the  character  of  lord  Oxford,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  in  a  short  paper  called  **  Great 
Figures  made  by  several  Persons  in  particular  Ac- 
tions or  Circumstances  of  their  Lives,"  we  find  among 
-examples  dnwn  from  antiquity  the  mention  of  Robert 
Hsrley  at  his  trial.  After  the  death  of  queen  Anne 
the  Whigs,  bent  upon  proceeding  to  extremities,  de- 
clared the  peace  of  Utrecht  contrary  to  the  interests 
cf  Britain,  and  the  managers  in  it  were  impeached. 
Lord  Oxford,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  years, 
was  tried  for  high  treason,  when,  a  difference  arising 
between  the  lords  and  commons,  the  latter,  out  of 
pique,  failed  to  support  the  impeachment,  and  Ox- 
ford, gpreatly  to  the  mortification  of  the  Whig  leaders, 
was  unanimously  acquitted.  But  Bolingbroke,  during 
the  negotiation  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  was  charged 
with  treasonable  intimacy  with  the  French  ministers, 
a  suspicion  which  was  strengthened  by  his  supposed 
intimacy  with  Madame  Tencin.  Though  the  fallen 
minister  was  disinterested  enough  to  refuse  to  take 
advantage  of  Swift's  generous  proposal,  he  lost  no 
time  after  his  acquittal  in  replying  to  his  friend  in  a 
letter  expressive  of  the  utmost  regard  and  affection  ; 
and  during  the  whole  period  of  his  first  residence  in 
Ireland  he  continued  to  receive  the  same  assurances 
of  undiminished  respect  from  his  political  and  literary 
friends,  to  which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  his  works — ^the  correspondence. 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  to  Swift  was  the  re- 
peated contentions  he  had  to  encounter  with  his 
chapter  and  the  prelacy  of  the  Irish  church.  The 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  who  had  never  regarded  him 
with  a  friendly  cyts  continued  a  vexatious  opposition; 
and  Dr.  Sterne,  the  m:in  who  was  indehted  to  him 
tot  bis  promotion,  tried  to  thwart  htm  in  all  his  ar- 


rangements; but  the  dean  Was  not  one  fo  ralie  ques* 
tions  without  knowledge,  or  to  sacrifice  the  least 
particle  of  his  rights :  be  administered  them  with  a 
firm  hand,  and  finally  quashed  the  vexatious  proceed- 
ings of  his  predecessor  and  others,  and  restored  dis- 
cipline and  obedience  among  the  oCBcers  of  his  chap- 
ter. He  had  no  sooner  however  surmounted  his 
difficulties  here,  than  others  of  a  more  delicate  and 
complicated  nature  met  him  in  the  unfortunate  at- 
tachment which  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  a  young  person  of 
great  personal  attractions  and  accomplishments,  had 
conceived  for  him  when  be  visited  her  family  in  Eng- 
land. It  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  very  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  that  of  Miss  Johnson,  the  un- 
fortunate Stella,  from  strong  admiration  of  Swift's 
brilliant  talents  and  powers  of  pleasing,  and  from  too 
frequent  intercourse  in  the  relative  characters  of  tutor 
and  pupil.  From  Swift's  own  letters  it  would  ap- 
pear also  that  the  attachment,  in  whatever  way  so 
unhappily  formed,  was  in  some  degree  mutual.  His 
poem  of  "Cadenus  and  Vanessa,"  a  fanciful  appella- 
tion formed  out  of  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  gives  suffici- 
ent though  mysterious  hints  to  countenance  the  same 
supposition,  and  its  existence  doubtless  tended  to 
embarrass  his  return  and  embitter  his  residence,  with 
regard  to  his  familiar  friendship  for  Stella,  iu  Ireland. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  former  (8th  July,  171.3), 
he  seems  to  deplore  the  necessity  which  removed 
him  from  England  :  **  I  staid,"  he  says,  "but  a  fort- 
night in  Dublin,  very  sick,  and  returned  not  one  visit 
of  a  hundred  that  were  made  me ;  but  all  to  the  dean 
and  none  to  the  doctor.  I  am  riding  here  for  life ; 
and  I  think  I  am  something  better.  I  hate  the 
thoughts  of  Dublin,  and  prefer  a  field-bed  and  an 
earthen  fioor  before  the  great  house  there  which  they 
say  is  mine.  At  my  first  coming  I  thought  I  should 
have  died  with  discontent,  and  was  horribly  melan- 
choly while  they  were  installing  me,  but  it  begins  to 
wear  off  and  change  to'^dulness." 

It  would  appear  from  Swift's  letters  as  well  as  oc- 
casional passages  in  the  '*  Journal  to  Stella,"  that  he 
had  found  other  occasions,  wholly  independent  of 
politics,  to  prove  his  fidelity  and  devotion  to  tlie 
friends  he  had  left  in  England.  When  the  duke  of 
Hamilton  fell  in  a  fatal  duel  with  lord  Bohun,  he 
showed  the  most  compassionate  kindness  and  atten- 
tion to  his  fnend  the  duchess,  and  when  other  relief 
was  of  no  avail  he  uniformlv  administered  the  con- 
solations of  religion  ;  while  liis  charities  in  every  re- 
spect were  as  well  directed  as  they  were  extensive. 
In  the  instance  of  Guiscard's  nefarious  attempt  to 
assassinate  Harley,  and  the  subsequent  efforts  made 
to  injure  his  character  by  insinuating  suspicions  of 
his  treasonable  correspondence  with  France,  and 
more  than  all  in  his  becoming  the  instrument  of 
saving  him  from  another  premeditated  assassination , 
Swift  invariably  showed  the  warmest  sympathy  and 
most  tender  alarm  for  the  sufferings  and  danger  of  his 
friend.  He  seems  always  to  have  been  on  the  watch ; 
and  one  day  while  he  ^vas  with  Harley,  then  lortl- 
treasurer,  a  packet  was  brought  in  which  by  its  ex- 
terior appearance  excited  the  doctor's  suspicions. 
He  begged  to  be  permitted  to  open  it,  which  he  did 
with  great  precaution,  and  discovered  three  pistols 
cocked  and  charged,  with  a  string  attached  to  dis* 
charge  them :  according  to  another  account  they 
were  barrels  of  large  ink-horns,  filled  with  |iowder 
that  "^vas  by  some  process  to  bo  ignited.  However 
this  was.  Swift  considered  the  danger  real,  and  that 
he  had  really  saved  the  life  of  the  lord-treasurer; 
though  the  Whigs  were  wicked  enough  to  turn  the 
whole  affair  into  ridicule,  and  tawiite  ballads  and 
lampoons  upon  it,  under  tlie  title  of  the  band-box 
plot,  and  even  scrupled  not  to  insinuate  that  tl\e 
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doctor  WM  hitnielf  the  author  of  the  terrific  plot,  to 
aiae  his  importuice  in  the  lord^treasurer's  and  in 
th€  oation^a  eyes.  But  Swift  as  stoutly  maintained 
that  his  own  Ufe  was  actually  in  danger  not  less  than 
that  of  the  minister ;  and  after  the  nearly  £ital  ex- 
perience they  had  l»d  in  the  case  of  Guiscard,  and 
in  the  In-veterate  hatred  and  riolence  of  the  Whigs, 
Swift  was  perlectly  justified  in  attaching  to  it  the 
importa&ee  which  he  did.  Swift  is  stated  by  Scott  to 
have  heen  trusted  by  Oxford  in  his  private  as  well 
as  public  aftirs«  He  was  supposed  to  have  assisted 
in  the  negotiations  which  preceded  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  lord-treasurer's  eldest  son  and  the  only 
child  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments v^ich  followed  for  the  divbion  of  the  duke's 
inberitaoce  betwixt  her  and  lord  Felham,  the  male 
heir.  This  was  a  point  which  Oxford  had  so  greatly 
at  heaxty  that  Bolingbroke  afterwards  termed  it  the 
ultimate  end  of  his  administration.  Swift,  upon  this 
joyful  oocawion,  wrote  the  poetical  -'Address  to  Lonl 
Hariey  on  his  Marriage."  But  his  sympathising 
friendship  is  still  more  deeply  manifested  in  his  letter 
to  the  lord-treasurer  on  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the 
msiduoness  Caermarthen,  than  which  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  Sngllsh  language  more  beautifully  and 
feelingiy  expressed.  And  the  constancy  of  his  at- 
laehnient  at  the  most  distressing  period  of  Oxford's 
Ufe  was  soch  as  well  made  good  the  manly  expres- 
sions of  regmrd  with  which,  on  retiring  from  London, 
he  bade  h^  lordship  farewell:—**  When  I  was  with 
yoQ  I  have  said  more  than  once  that  I  would  never 
allow  quality  or  station  made  any  real  difference 
between  men.  Being  now  absent  and  forgotten,  I 
have  diaaged  my  mind ;  you  haTe  a  thousand  people 
who  can  pretend  they  love  you,  with  as  much  ap- 
pearance of  sincerity  as  I ;  so  that,  according  to  com- 
mon joslice,  I  can  have  but  a  thousandth  part  in  re- 
turn of  what  I  give,  and  this  difference  is  wholly 
owii^  to  your  station.  And  the  nusfortune  is  still 
the  greater  because  I  loved  you  so  much  the  less  for 
J  oar  station,  lor  in  your  public  capacity  you  have 
often  angered  me,  but  as  a  private  man  never."-— 
(Sootfs  "Memoirs,"  &c.) 

In  the  formation  of  the  philanthropical  society  of 
bffctlienv  which  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  more 
relehrated  Scriblerus'  Club,  Swift's  object  was  still 
to  promote  the  benefit  of  others,  by  uniting  the 
powerful  and  wealthy  in  a  bond  of  affectionate  love, 
jbr  the  protection  of  the  unfortunate ;  or  the  witty 
said  aeoomplished,  by  combining  to  diffuse  sound 
principles  <k  taste  and  composition.*  Of  tlie  latter, 
Qiibrd  and  St.  John,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  Pope,  and 
Ca},  were  the  members.  **  It  was,"  says  Scott,  "the 
vtU-kaown  object  of  their  united  powerslo  compose 
a  watin  npon  the  abuse  of  human  learning.  Part  of 
their  labo«B  has  been  preserved  in  the  *  Memoirs  of 
Marcinits  Scriblerus,'  which  gave  name  to  the  so. 
oety ;  and  pert  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
*  rnvels  of  Lemuel  Gulliver : '  but  the  violence  of 
politicml  faction,  like  a  stcirm  that  spares  the  laurel 
BO  more  than  the  cedar,  dispersed  this  little  band  of 
Utcrsry  brethren,  and  prevented  the  aecompliihment 
()/  a  task  lor  which  talents  so  various,  so  extended, 
sod  brilliant,  can  never  again  be  united." — (Scott's 
**  Memotra,"  ftc)  During  Swift's  last  attempts  to  re- 

•  ^71*  foOowing  BOdoe  of  Swift"  (obwnrcs  Sewtt)  '*  ocean  in 
«  ran»  am  As  Isle  '  Examiner,*  Which  appeared  about  thia 

**'*  O  Jooatlian  of  merry  fame, 
Aj  Swift  in  ikncy  aa  in  narop,— 
Here  tie,  as  thou  hast  often  done, 
Tby  holy  SMlher'e  pioo*  eon ; 
JDepiived  of  fMiper.  pen,  and  ink, 
Ajm.  what  ia  wone.  deprived  of  drink : 
F<ir  lo,  thy  idol  ox,  thy  ataff  and  rod, 
As  tbea  woaldst  any,  are  dniip'd  by  God.'  '* 


concUe  the  great  Tory  leaders,  he  prepared  for  press 
two  additional  tracts —  "  Memoirs  relating  to  the 
Change  which  happened  in  the  Queen's  Ministry  in 
1710;"  and  **'An  Inquiry  into  the  Behaviour  of  the 
last  Ministry,  with  relation  to  their  Quarrels  between 
themselves,  and  the  Design  charged  upon  them  of 
altering  the  Succession  of  the  Crown."  His  object 
was  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Tor)'  ministers 
and  their  party,  and  to  rebut  the  serious  charges 
brought  against  them  by  the  Whig  writers ;  and  he 
especially  ridiculed  the  popular  bugbear  of  an  in- 
tention to  bring  in  the  pretender.  They  were  also 
drawn  up  less  with  any  temporary  view  than  as  a 
calm  and  impartial  appeal  to  the  justice  of  posterity. 
The  account  of  S^vift's  reception  in  Ireland  sub- 
sequent to  the  queen's  death  and  the  dissolution  of 
the  Tory  ministry,  by  lord  Orrery,  offers  a  singular 
contrast  to'that  given  by  Dr.  Delany  at  the  period  of 
the  dean's  instalment ;  for  the  discrepancy  between 
the  two  is^so  great  that  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
they  were  spnUcing  of  different  periods.  In  the  first 
instance  he  was  received  with  marked  respect,  if  we 
except  the  scurrilous  verses  by  Smedley  upon  his 
taking  possession  of  the  deanery  ;  but  it  is  doubtless 
the  second  time  of  his  return  from  England  to  which 
Orrery  refers  when  he  says  that  he  dared  hardly  ven- 
ture forth  and  was  pelted  by  the  populace.  And  it 
was  probably  when  thus  treated,  than  which  we  can 
imagine  nothing  more  galling  to  a  man  so  fond  of 
popular  influence  and  power,  that  he  designated  the 
people  as  a  vile  abandoned  race,  from  whom  he 
seemed  desirous  of  seeking  refuge  anywhere.  His 
prudence  and  integrity,  however,  even  in  the  opinion 
of  the  critical  Johnson,  soon  changed  the  tide  of 
public  feeling — he  was  seldom  in  the  wrong — ^his 
spirit  rose  with  opposition ;  and  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin  (Dr.  King)  almost  invariably  gave  way,  like 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  his  other  opponents;, 
who  finally  solicited  either  the  acquaintance  or 
friendship  of  the  good  but  eccentric  dean.  So  con- 
fident, indeed,  was  his  friend  lord  Bolingbroke  in 
his  powers  of  pleasing  where  once  he  obtained  an 
introduction,  that,  on  Oxford's  dismissal,  he  courted 
the  dean's  support  upon  any  terms,  engaging  that  ho 
would  even  reconcile  him  to  the  court  and  his  in? 
veterate  enemy  the  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  open 
the  treaty  for  his  promotion  to  an  English  bishop- 
ric. During  his  brief  tenure  of  power,  (only  a 
few  days,)  Bolingbroke  showed  his  high  estimation 
of  the  dean  by  obtaining  from  the  queen  an  order 
for  one  thousand  pounds  to  cover  the  charges  upon 
his  instalment,  of  which,  though  suddenly  deprived 
of  this  benefit  by  her  death,  and  finally  ^ving  it  up 
to  his  enemy  Walpole — muUa  gemena — as  he  ex« 
presses  it,  offers  no  less  a  striking  proof  of  his  im- 
mense influence  with  a  man  like  Bolingbroke.  **Yet,'* 
to  his  immortal  honour,"  observes  Scott,  '*  when  his 
favourite  path  of  honour,  ambition,  preferment* 
opened  anew  before  him  (in  the  place  of  honourable 
exile  in  Ireland),  he  paused  not  u  moment,  but  wrote 
to  solicit  a  renewal  of  his  licenee  for  absence,  then 
on  the  point  of  expiring ;  not  that  he  might  share 
the  triumph  and  prospects  to  which  he  was  invited 
by  the  royal  favourite  and  the  new  prime  minister^ 
but  in  order  to  accompany  his  beloved  friend  and 
patron  to  neglect  and  seclusion.''  (Scott's  ^*Memoirs," 
ftc.)  Such  was  the  man  upon  whom  libels  upon 
libels  were  showered,  whom  the  mob  insulted  in  the 
streets,  and  even  young  men  of  rank  ao  far  forgot 
their  education  and  ancestral  honours  as  to  insult 
openly,  and  endanger  his  life  in  the  public  high- 
ways, till  they  compelled  him  in  his  own  defence  to 
apply  for  legislative  protection.  Being  under  tho 
necessity  of  taking  daily  exercise,  and  unable  toi 
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venture  out  without  risk  of  hii  life,  he  drew  up  a  pe- 
tition addressed  to  the  house  of  lords,  upon  an  un- 
.provoked  and  brutal  outrage  upon  him  by  one  of  the 
members  of  their  house;  and  as  it  throws  strong 
light  upon  his  mode  of  liying,  and  is  an  amusing 
ane<^ote,  we  give  it  here  : — 

••  The  humble  petition  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D., 
and  dean  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Dublin, 
**  Most  humbly  sheweth, 

**  That  your  petitioner  is  adyised  by  his  physi- 
cians, on  account  of  his  health,  to  go  often  on  horse- 
back ;  and  there  being  no  place^in  winter  so  con- 
venient for  riding  as  the  strand  toward  Howth,  your 
petitioner  takes  Sa  opportunities  that  his  business  or 
the  weather  will  permit  to  take  that  road.  That  in 
the  isst  session  of  parliament,  in  the  midst  of  winter, 
as  your  petitioner  was  returning  from  Howth  with 
his  two  servants,  one  before  and  the  other  behind 
him,  he  was  pursued  by  two  gentlemen  in  a  chaise 
drawn  by  two  high-mettled  horses  in  such  a  manner 
that  his  servant  who  rode  behind  him  was  forced  to 
give  way  with  the  utmost  peril  of  his  life ;  where- 
upon your  petitioner  made  what  speed  he  could, 
riding  to  the  right  and  left  above  fifty  yards,  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  said  road ;  but  the  two  gentiemen, 
driving  a  light  chaise  drawn  by  fleet  horses,  and  in- 
tent upon  mischief,  turned  faster  than  your  peti- 
tioner, endeavouring  to  overthrow  him.  That,  by 
great  accident,  your  petitioner  got  safe  to  the  side 
of  a  ditch,  where  the  chaise  could  not  safely  pursue ; 
and,  the  two  gentlemen  stopping  their  career,  your 
petitioner  mildly  expostulated  with  them,  where- 
upon one  of  the  gentlemen  said,  *  Damn  you,  is  not 
the  road  as  free  for  us  as  for  youV  and,  calling  to 
his  servant  who  rode  behind  him,  said,  *  Tom  (or 
some  such  name),  is  the  pistol  loaded  with  balit' 
To  which  the  servant  replied,  *  Yes,  my  lord ;'  and 
gave  him  the  pistol.  Your  petitioner  often  said  to 
the  genUeman,  '  Fray,  sir,  do  not  shoot,  for  my  horse 
is  apt  to  start,  by  which  my  life  may  be  endangered.' 
The  chaise  went  forward,  and  your  petitioner  took 
the  opportunity  to  stay  behind.  Your  petitioner  is 
informed  that  ue  person  who  spoke  the  words  above 
mentioned  is  of  your  lordships*  house,  under  the 
style  and  titie  of  lord  Blaney,  whom  your  petitioner 
remembers  to  have  introduced  to  Mr.  secretary  Ad- 
dison, in  the  earl  of  Wharton's  government,  and  to 
have  done  him  other  good  ofiBces  at  that  time,  be- 
cause he  was  represented  as  a  young  man  of  some 
hopes  and  a  broken  fortune.  That  the  said  lord 
Blaney,  as  your  petitioner  is  informed,  is  now  In 
Dublin,  and  sometimes  attends  your  lordships* 
house.  And  your  petitioner's  health  still  requiring 
that  he  should  ride,  and  being  confined  in  winter  to 
go  on  the  same  strand,  he  is  forced  to  inquire  from 
every  one  be  meets  whether  the  said  lord  be  on  the 
same  strand ;  and  to  order  his  servants  to  carry  arms 
•gainst  the  like  or  a  worse  insult  from  the  said  lord, 
for  the  consequences  of  which  your  petitioner  can- 
not answer. 

'*  Your  petitioner  is  informed  by  his  learned 
counsel  that  there  is  no  law  now  in  being  which 
can  justify  the  said  lord,  under  colour  of  his  peerage, 
to  assault  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  on  the  king's 
highway,  and  put  them  in  fear  of  their  lives,  without 
provocation,  which  he  humbly  conceives  that  by  only 
happening  to  ride  before  the  said  lord  he  could  not 
possibly  give. 

**  Your  petitioner,  therefore,  doth  humbly  implore 
your  lordships,  in  your  great  prudence  and  Justice, 
to  proride  that  he  may  be  permitted  to  ride  with 
safety  on  the  said  stiand,  or  any  other  of  the  king's 


highways,  for  the  reeovery  of  hU  health,  ao  iong'  as 
he  shall  demean  himself  in  a  peaceable  mannei> 
without  being  put  into  continual  fears  of  his  life  by 
the  force  and  arms  of  the  said  lord  Blaney." 

Among  others  of  the  same  aristocratic  stamp  air 
Thomas  Southwell,  one  of  the  eommiBsionem  of  the 
revenue,  often  mentioned  a*  a  friend  in  Swift's 
letters  and  journal,  took  equal  pride  in  kicking  at 
the  dying  political  lion  (as  Swift  was  then  con* 
sidered),  by  treating  him  with  marked  contnmeiy 
and  neglect.  The  dean  had  oceasion  to  addiesa  hia 
upon  some  occasion  respecting-  a  matter  of  buaineaa 
in  public.  « I'll  hold  you  a  groat,  Mr.  Dean,"  was 
the  vulgar  reply,  /*that  I  do  not  know  yon  ai 
aU."  Some  time  afterwards,  wheiji  this  hopeful  sprig 
of  aristocracy  was  created  my  lord  Southwell  ke  con- 
ceived it  would  forward  hia  views  to  ooort  the  popu- 
lar and  influential  drapier,  expressing  of  course  tiie 
deepest  regret,  like  the  two  archbishopa  and  other 
aspersers  of  the  dean's  good^lname,  for  his  past 
conduct,  as  being  occasioned  by  Iftie  heat  of  party  ; 
and  once  attem^d  to  regain  tk#  insnlled  dean's 
acquaintanee  by  saluting  him  with  the  greatest 
courtesy.  But  Swift,  with  that  readiness  of  retort 
for  which  he  was  so  remarkable,  gave  him  back  his 
own  coin  in  the  very  words  he  had  used — **  Til  lay 
you  a  groat,  my  lord,  I  do  not  know  yon." 

Other  instances  of  the  lofty  demeanour  and  eon- 
rageous  conduct  of  the  dean,  under  the  adverse  cir- 
cumstances of  his  party  and  the  Whig  persecutions 
which  ensued,  are  not  wanting,  whieh  raised  him 
both  in  private  and  public  opinion  previous  to  the 
popular  opposition  he  commenced  with  reference  to 
Uie  introduction  of  Wood's  notable  scheme,  and  the 
oppressive  Irish  government  of  Walpole.    To  su^  a 
degree  also  was  the  spy-system  carried  on  as  to  in- 
duce the  dean  to  secure  his  manuscripts  as  well  as 
his   ordinary  letters    from   the   gripe  of  the  new 
government,  which,  on  again  altsLiing  power,  took 
warning  by  the  fate  of  its  Tory  predecessor  in  neg^ 
looting  to  destroy  those  whom  it  had  conquered, 
and,  by  impeachment  and  other  processes,  not  only 
crippled  its  adversaries,  but  reduced  them  for  the 
period  to  absolute  extremity.     Swiffs  private  letters 
were  opened,  uul  a  packet  addressed  by  him  to  the 
duke  of  Ormond's  chaplain  waa  seised  by  a  mes- 
senger.    It  was  even  industriously  reported  by  the 
Whig  emissaries  that  dean  Swift  had  suddenly  ab- 
sconded in  consequence  of  the  treasonable  contents 
of  newly  discovered  papers;  and  many  other  little 
dirty  aru  to    blast    his   fiune   were   resoKted    to. 
Had  there    existed    the   shadow   of   a    power    of 
proceeding   against  him,   there   is  no    reason   to 
doubt  that  the  great  Whigs  of  the  day  would  have 
seized  upon  it  to  effectually  silence  the  voice  of  one 
who,  by  his  single  efforts,  had  turned  the  tide  of 
public  opinion,  opened  the  way  to  a  peace,  and  de- 
prived them  of  the  means  of  all  their  permanent 
war  abuses,  their  taxes,  contracts,  and  wide-spread 
speculations.    The  dean  was  held  up,  however*  as  a 
suspicious  and  disaffected  person ;  and  ail  his  Whi^ 
acquaintance  held  aloof  as  from  a  marked   man: 
nor  are  traces  of  this  spirit  wanting  in  the  letters  of 
his  former  correspondents.     In  one  from  archbishop 
King,  the  professed  friend  but  secret  maligner  of 
Swift's  reputation,  this  derogatory  tone,  implying 
censure,  suspicion,  and  sarcasm— 

"  Wming  to  woaikd.  and  yet  afkaid  to  strike*'— 

is  peculiarly  observable,  and  may  serve  as  a  sample 
of  the  thousand.  **  We  have  a  strong  report,"  he 
says,  **  that  my  lord  BoUngbroke  will  return  here  and 
be  pardoned ;  certainly  it  must  not  be  for  nothing. 
I  hope  he  can  tell  no  Ul  story  of  you.*' 
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How  finakljr  and  nobly  on  the  other  hand,  with 
tin  uuUgBttioa  of  oonadous  rectitude.  Swift  repels 
the  laeaii  imlnnatione  of  the  archbishop  and  his  nu- 
merous tradnoers  oC  the  same  character  \ — **  I  should 
be  iorrf/'  he  obeerree,  **  to  see  my  lord  BoUogbroke 
fcUoviny  the  trade  of  an  informer,  because  he  is  a 
pcnon  for  whom  I  have  always  had  and  still  conti- 
ane  a  very  great  Ioto  and  esteem.  And  as  to  my- 
self if  I  were  of  any  importance  I  should  be  Tery 
essy  imder  such  an  aecusatioa,  much  easier  than  1 
•m  toihhkk  your  grace  imagines  me  in  any  danger. 
I  la  rarprised  your  grace  could  think  or  act  or  cor- 
Rapond  with  me  for  some  years  past,  while  you 
Bost  needs  beUere  me  a  moet  false  and  Tile  nun, 
dcdsriog  to  you  on  all  occasions  my  abhorrence  of 
dw  jnetendery  and  yet  privately  engaged  with  a 
Buukry  to  bring  him  in.  I  always  professed  to  be 
sfuast  the  pretenderi  and  am  so  still.  And  this  is 
Bot  to  aiake  my  court,  which  I  know  is  Tain ;  for  I 
own  meif  full  of  doubts,  fears,  and  disaatis&ctlons, 
which  I  think  on  as  seldom  as  I  can.  Tet  if  I  were 
of  any  value,  the  public  may  safely  rely  on  my 
io^ahy,  because  I  look  upon  the  coming  of  the  pre- 
tend ss  a  greftter  evi)  than  any  we  are  likely  to 
•sAr  under  the  Tforst  Whig  ministry  that  can  be 
ibnnd." 

Af  tflbniing  the  moot  happy  illustmtions  of  the 
^OBi'i  real  chanctcr  and  opinions  at  this  period,  ex- 
hibited in  hia  mode  of  living,  his  private  converse, 
aad  correspondence  with  intimate  friends,  we  shall 
Matinoe  to  give  occasional  extracts  fin>m  his  own 
htten  in  pr&reiiee  to  retailing  the  petty  scandals 
froei  the  pen  of  lord  Orrery  and  his  imitators,  whose 
■U^gitioBs  have  been  amply  reliited  by  the  ablest 
ud  aiosc  fanpartaal  of  Swift'a  biographers,  from  the 
hoaest  Dsiany  to  the  pre-eminently  distinguished 
ScotL 

Ahhoq^  it  ia  evident  that  Swift  considered  him- 
•df  in  a  stale  of  honousahle  exile  in  Ireland,  he 
idapted  huBself  to  hia  drcumatances  with  the  be- 
MBiof  spirit  of  an  Irish  resident  who  has  no  meana 
«f  cieape.  He  opened  his  house  for  a  public  table 
two  dsys  in  every  week,  aad  his  fame  and  social 
vit  Bot  having  sowtred  by  political  conflict,  his  en- 
Ic'taioMits  became  gradually  frequented  by  nume- 
loai  vintants  of  leaning  among  the  men,  and  of 
deganee  and  taste  among  the  ladies,  attracted  no 
fa*  by  curiosity  tlian  by  the  amiable  manners  and 
*«onplidnaentB  of  Stella  (Miss  Johnson),  who 
^ncd  not  far  from  the  deanery,  and  presided  upon 
t^  oeeaaions,  but  simply  in  the  character  of  a 


Up«i  other  days,  however,  the  dean  often  dined 
<|^«stsdpriee  with  Mr.  Wonall,  a  clergyman  of 
fa  othodial,  whose  house  waa  the  more  pleasant  to 
fan  owing  to  the  peculiar  neatness  and  good  humour 
«  bit  wifo.  To  this  frugal  mode  of  living  Swift 
*«  the  OKve  Inclined  from  hia  earnest  wish  to  pay 
*^  debts :  iriiat  he  adopted  from  principle  he  con- 
^^^^  ftVBs  choke,  and  for  the  means  it  gave  him  of 
^oi^eitaBdsd  diaiities,  of  restoring  and  ornament- 
Bf  the  cathedral,  beaides  the  hopes  he  had  early 
^naed  of  foonding  an  hoepital  and  of  leaving  the 
jf**wy  to  hia  eoceeasor  in  a  more  improved  state 
™  he  found  it.  His  parsimony,  which  doubUese 
"|CR*Ml  with  age,  waa  Aus  hehi  subordinate  to  his 
«gntty,  his  public  spirit,  and  his  benevolence  ;  and 
a  was  his  customary  saying  that  he  was  **  the  poorest 
P^msD  in  Ireland  who  ate  upon  plate,  and  the 
^^  that  lived  vHthout  a  coach."  The  rest  of 
"vift'a  thae  during  hia  earlier  residence  in  Ireland 
"Vf^  to  have  been  epent  in  occasional  excursions, 
**Mii  he  made  hia  observations  upon  the  character 

*n  condition  of  the  people,  in  occasional  viaits  to 


the  seats  of  his  friends  and  to  hia  vicarage  at  Laracor, 
which  he  still  retained.    Always  fond  of  the  more 
refined  and  dignified  amusements  of  the  country,  he 
took  pleasure  in  laying  out  grounds,  in  plantiug  and 
cultivating,  as  he  termed  it,  **  hia  willows*' — a  pursuit 
in  which  he  would  often  indulge  at  Quilca,  the  country 
reaidence  of  hia  friend  Dr.  Sheridan,  and  which  gave 
rise  to  some  amusing  anecdotes  to  be  met  with  in 
his  worka.    But  his  happiest  moments  in  his  relax- 
ation   from    the    superintendence  of    his  clerical 
duties  were  spent  in  addresaing  his  friends  in  Eng- 
land and  receiving  tidings  of  their  welfare. — "  Two 
years'  retreat,"  says  lord  (Moid  (6th  August,  1717), 
*'  has  made  me  taste  the  cojiversation  of  my  deareat 
friend  with  a  greater  relish  than  even,  at  the  time  of 
my  being  charmed  with  it  in  our  frequent  joumeya 
to  Windsor.    My  heart  is  often  wiUi  you."    Nor 
are  the  expreaaions  made  use  of  in  the  letters  of  lord 
Bolingbroke  *  and  Swift's  other  friends,  when  every 
interested  motive  and  all  views  of  ambition,  wealth, 
and  power  had  ceased  to  operate,  less  honourable  to 
the  character  of  Swift,  whose  great  and  amiable 
qualities  seem  to  have  possesse^d  in  his  absence, 
ike  same  power  over  those  who  knew  him  with  all 
persons  and  of  whichever  sex,  as  they  had  done 
when  he  was  present  before  them.     Of  this  singular 
power,  resembling  a  sort  of  fascination  in  Swift's 
conversation  and  society,  there  are  a  nimiber  of 
striking  instances  on  record  from  the  very  first  mani- 
festation of  his  remarkable  character  and  talents ; 
for,  to  make  a  summary  from  the  beginning  of  hia 
most  extraordinary  history,  it  is  certain  that  a  pretty 
bar-maid  of  an  inn  at  Leicester  first  fell  in  love  with 
him,  and  awi^ened  his  mother's  apprehensions  of 
his  forming  an  imprudent  engagement ;  the  sister  of 
his  college  companion  Mr.  Waryng  next  became  at- 
tached to  him,  and  was  so  deeply  smitten  as  to  urge 
him  closely  on  the  topic  of  matrimony.    Tet,  atrange 
to  say,  in  neither  of  these  affairs  does  it  appear  that 
Swift  at  all  assumed  the  character,  much  less  the 
usual  assiduities,  of  a  loTcr ;  and  all  the  inference 
we  can  make  is  that  there  are  peculiar  qualities  in 
certain  men  of  mental  and   personal   superiority 
which  first  give  rise  to  admiration  in  woman's  eyes, 
then  to  loTC,  and  lastly  to  the  desire  of  monopolising 
the  beloTcd  object.    There  is  no  proof  upon  record 
of  Swift  ever  haTing  made  the  first  adTances,  or  of 
his  ever  having  replied  in  the  usual  loTC-terms  to 
those  advancea  when  made.     On  the  contrary,  the 
evidence  is  altogether  of  an  opposite  kind,  that  the 
intercourse  was  one  of  mind  and  of  a  purely  intel- 
lectual kind,  and  that  the  opinion  entertained  of 
Swift's  natural  coldness  and  perhaps  constitutional 
defect   was  a  correct  one;  but  that  he  possessed 
some  peculiar  attraction  in  the  ladies'  eyes,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  having  received  an  anonymous 
declaration  of  love  from  a  third  lady  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  life  seems  to  offer  some  degree  of  proof.    His 
correspondence  with  the  fourth  lady  upon  the  list 
seems  to  have  commenced  very  much  in  the  same 
manner,  on  the  lady'a  side,  from  the  unhappy  cir- 

•  Nothiny  in  the  English  language  can  aarpais  the  admirar 
lion  of  Swift's  Ugh  qiuUities,  the  tender  xegara  end  enthusiea* 
tie  devotion  due  to  superior  mind  and  intellet^,  than  the  foUoir- 
ing  extract  ttcm.  a  letter  of  lord  Bolingbroke's  to  Swift  (October 
SS,  171 «) :— *^  It  Is  a  very  great  truth,  that,  among  all  the  losses 
wUeh  1  have  sustained,  none  lUlircted  me  more  sensibly  thsn 
that  oi  your  company  and  coiTespondence.  Your  letter  breathes 
the  same  spirit  as  your  conversation  at  all  times  inspired,  even 
when  the  o<xasions  of  practising  the  severest  rules  of  virtuous 
fortitude  seemed  most  remote.  Adieu,  dear  friend ;  may  the 
kindest  influence  of  Heaven  be  slied  upon  you.  Whether  wo 
may  ever  meet  again,  that  Heaven  only  knows : — if  we  do.  iHiat 
millions  of  things  shall  we  have  to  tslk  over  I  In  the  mean 
whilci  believe  that  nothing  sits  so  near  my  heart  as  my  country 
and  my  friends,  and  that  among  these  yon  ever  bad  and  over 
shsll  have  a  piiadpal  place.** 
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eumsUnce  of  haTing  been  early  brought  into  contact 
with- the  superior  power  of  Swift's  intellectual  and 
(ascinating  conyersation.     The  manner  in  which 
Miss  Yanhomrigh's  affection  for  Swift  (the  fifth  in 
the  strange  erentful  history  of  his  lore  affidrs)  sprung 
up,  bore  almost  an  uuTarying  resemblance  to  the 
preceding ;  the  attachment  like  the  intercourse  with 
the  family  was  gradual  and  slow,  unintended,  un- 
expected,— ^perhaps  without  either  weakness  or  pre- 
meditation on  either  side ;  and  rather  springing  out 
of  circumstances  and  a  certain  unhappy  fatality  than 
from  the  fault  or  eyen  acknowledged  volition  of 
the  too  unfortunate  lovers ;  for  the  passion  of  Va- 
nessa undoubtedly  gave  rise  to  corresponding  decla- 
rations at  least  upon  the  side  of  Cadenus.     Swift 
was  probably  not  aware  of  the  existence    of  bo 
devoted  a  love  on  the  part  of  Vanessa  until  it  be- 
came irremediable,  and  too  late  for  either  to  retract. 
In  17 14  her  mother  died ;  and  having  some  property 
in  Ireland,  and  listening  at  the  same  time  to  the 
dictates  of  her  love,  she  followed  Swift  into  Ireland. 
He  sought  by  every  means  to  change  her  purpose, 
and  her  arrival  was  a  source  of  deep  anxiety  to  him. 
There  was  nothing  he  more  dreaded  than  that  the 
knowledge  of  her  being  in  Dublin,  or  bis  visiting 
her  there,  should  transpire.     It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  disguise  the  truth,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  most  unhappy  affair  Swift  is  thought 
to  have  acted  with  a  degree  of  harshness  and  cruelty 
which,  though  very  probably  intended  to  promote 
the  ultimate  peace  and  happiness  of  both,  by  restrain- 
ing or  turning  into  another  direction  the  stream  of 
her  affections,   at  once  sensitive  and  impetuous, 
was  followed  by  sudden  and  fatal  results.     It  will 
here  be  most  interesting  to  give  those  passages  from 
the  mutual  correspondence  which  seem  to  throw 
light  upon  the  progress  and  character  of  their  inti- 
macy, to  follow  it  to  the  close,  and  to  dismiss  it  as 
we  should  some  painful  and  unhappy  casualty  from 
our  sorrowing  recollection.     In  most  of  her  early 
letters  she  anxiously  importunes  the  object  of  all  her 
hopes  and  her  fears  for  a  reply ;  and  in  the  whole 
correspondence  she  displays  high  talent,  the  most 
amiable  temper,  combined  with  an  enthusiastic  de- 
sire to  please  the  object  of  her  heart's  devotion. 

By  a  full  and  impartial  representation  of  facts  the 
public  will  be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  strictures 
passed  upon  the  dean's  conduct,  with  relation  to  this 
unliappy  affair,  by  those  critical  tribunals  which  so 
much  influence  public  opinion,  are  founded  in 
truth.  If  correct  in  their  accusations  that  the  dean 
made  use  of  the  slightest  artifice  or  premeditation  in 
gaining  the  lady's  affections,  they  must  convict  him 
of  having  uttered  the  most  gross  and  palpable  un- 
truths. Of  these  the  person  most  interested,  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  would  have  been  happy  to 
show  the  fallacy,  if  Swift  had  been  bold  enough 
to  advance  assertions  so  utterly  unfounded,  or  had 
entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  her  early 
pMsion,  or  the  most  remote  idea  of  addressing  her 
except  in  language  of  the  strictest  propriety  and  pa- 
ternal regard,  until  the  fatal  declaration  ut'  her  un- 
alterable love,  when  there  is  not  the  least  proof  that 
he  ever  sought,  though  he  returned  it.  Had  he  been 
to  blame,  or  committed  himself  in  any  particular,  the 
lady  waii  too  deeply  interested  not  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  circumstance  ;  whereas  she  never 
once  throws  the  shadow  of  a  reproach  upon  his  per- 
.feet  frankness,  openness,  and  truth,  far  from  consider- 
ing him  in  a  morul  view  at  all  responsible  for  the  suf- 
forings  she  had  so  unwittingly  incurred.  Would  he 
have  dared  to  attest  his  perfect  guUflcssncRs,  as 
lie  did  iu  inn  poem  of  *'  Cadenus  and  Vanessa,''  when 
the  iauv  mul  Ibc  lady*6  friends  might  easily  have  ex- 


posed his  treaebery  and  falsehood,  had  he  aswimed 
any  other  character  than  that  of  a  maturely  aged 
tutor  and  friend  of  her  family  1  Would  slie  nowhere 
in  her  letters,  in  passages  where  she  gives  way  both 
to  passion  and  indignant  feeling,  have  reproached 
him  with  the  falsehood  of  words,  which  attested  his 
conscious  innocence,  like  the  foUovring  1-^ 

<*  His  thought  had  wholly  been  oonftncd 
To  fonn  and  cultivate  her  miod ; 
He  hardly  kuew  till  he  was  told 
Wketlier  the  nymph  were  voung  or  old ; 
Had  met  her  in  a  public  place 
Witliout  distinguishing  her  face ; 
Much  less  eould  hia  ciecUniDg  age 
Vaaesaa'ii  earliest  thoughta  engage  ; 
And,  if  her  youth  indifference  met. 
His  person  must  contempt  beget : 
Or.  great  her  paasion  be  nincerc. 
How  shall  his  innoct^ce  be  clear  ? 
Appearances  were  all  so  strong. 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong ; 
Would  say  he  made  a  tiearberona  use 
or  wit  to  llittler  and  seduee : 
The  town  would  swear  he  had  betray'd 
By  magic  spells  the  harmless  maid ; 
And  every  iieau  would  have  his  jokM, 
That  scholars  were  like  olhor  folks; 
And  when  Platonic  flights  were  over 
The  tutor  tura'd  a  mortal  lover  I 
So  tender  of  the  young  and  fair  1 
It  show'd  a  tnte  paternal  care :—  ' 
Five  tiionaaQd  guineaa  io  her  nurse  I 
The  doctor  might  have  fancied  worse.'* 

Swift  appears  here  to  have  stated  the  case  as  it  oc- 
curred, or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to  have 
spoken  so  directly  to  the  point ;  while,  at  the  aame 
time,  his  sagacity  pointed  out  the  unfavourable  con> 
struction  which,  under  circumstancea  so  peculiar, 
might  and  would  be  put  upon  hia  motives  and  eon« 
duct.  In  this  respect  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
poem,  so  admirably  conceived  and  executed,  was  not 
written  solely  as  a  peace-offering  or  compliment  to 
the  charms  of  the  complaining  lady,  but  at  a  record 
of  the  £sct8  and  circumstances  of  the  caae  as  they 
really  occurred ;  a  fair  statement  of  the  blame  or  re- 
sponsibility  to  which  he  was  exposed,  andcontatnjni^ 
his  just  vindication  in  a  bold  appeal  to  posterity, — 
for  the  author  must  have  felt  the  poem  would  live, 
— ^which  the  party  for  whom  it  was  written,  were  it 
not  true,  might  have  covered  with  infiuny  and,  con- 
tempt. In  his  entire  correspondence  he  displays 
the  same  open  fearless  reliance  upon  the  rectitude 
of  his  motives  and  his  conduct,  and  it  ia  evident, that, 
while  he  soothes  and  compassionates  her,  'he  feeU 
that  she  has  no  claim  or  tie  upon  him  whatever ; 
nor  does  she  insinuate  one  fault  but  the  want  of  a 
passionate  return  of  her  misplaced  affection ;  for 
Swift  was  then  infirm,  suffering  both  in  mind  and 
body,  and  fast  declining  into  the  vale  of  years.  Ya^ 
nessa's  passion  therefore  ought  to  be  regarded,  not 
as  that  of  a  young  woman  whose  affections  had  been 
sought  and  then  spurned  by  her  equal  in  years  ami 
rank,  but  as  an  instance  of  that  ])ectdiar  class  which 
by  some  fatality  fixes  its  views  upon  one  object, 
while  that  object  itself  is  wholly  unconscious  of  what 
is  passing  in  the  other's  mind.  Swift  doubtless  felt 
himself  very  much  iu  the  situation  of  a  man  who  re> 
ccives  a  love-letter  or  a  valentine  from  an  anony- 
mous hand;  and,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  stor}'as  toUl 
to  the  lady  herself,  was  not  bound  to  feel  any  niorc 
responsibility  than  for  such  a  declaration — which  he 
also  really  received — ^from  an  unknown  hand.  No« 
thing  can  possibly  be  farther  from  the  tone  of  real 
love  or  tenderness  than  that  in  which  Swift  addreaacs 
miss  Yanhomrigh  in  those  letters  upon  which  S4t 
much  stress  has  been  laid,  dating  from  the  beginniiijj^ 
of  August,  1712.  It  is  curious  too  that  he  never 
once  made  use  of  the  word  **  dear,"  addressed  to  f>u 
many  eoinmoner  friends  :    for  which  she    ralUtsd 
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hiD,  iml  eipreswd  a  iort  of  jdnlousy,  which  dkl  not 
boirtf^er  induce  him  to  make  the  aU^htest  ^tera- 
i'h^n ;  tnd  he  pmerve^  the  formal  addrew  **To  Mrs. 
Hfster  Vuihomrigfa,  Jan.,    at  her  lodgings  orer 
ininft  Pftrk-place,  in  St.  James'a-atreet,  London." 
The  folloinng  appeara  to  haTe  been  written  from 
WinHiior,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  heat  of  party 
politics,  tnd  paating  the  hfe  at  once  of  a  politician, 
a  tniter,  and  a  social  wit : — **  I  thonght  to  have 
written  to  little  Mimeeey  by  the  colonel,  but  at  last 
1  did  not  approve  him  aa  a  messenger.     Mr.  Ford 
be  AD  your  health  last  night  under  the  name  of  the 
Jilt,  for  which  I  desire  you  will  reproach  him.     I  do 
neither  irndy  nor  exercise  so  much  here  as  I  do  in 
luwn.   The  colonel  [Vanessa's  brother  J  will  inter- 
erpt  aiJ  the  news  I  hare  to  tell  you,  of  my  fine  snuff- 
t>oi  [presented  by  general  Hill],  and  my  being  at  a 
lull,  uid  my  losing  my  money  at  ombre  with  the 
duke  and  duchesa  of  Shrewsbury.  I  cannot  imagine 
how  TDQ  psss  your  time  in  our  absence,  unless  by 
iyuv  ^hed  tiU  twelve,  and  then  having  your  fol- 
lower! aboQt  you  till  dinner.    We  have  despatches 
to-diT  from  lord  BoUngbroke  [at  Farisl ;  all  is  ad- 
mirtbiy  well,  and  a  cessation  of  arms  will  be  declared 
^ith  Fnuiee  in  London  on  Tuesday  next.      I  dined 
mth  the  doke  of  Shrewsbury  to-day  and  sat  an  hour 
in  Mn.  Warburton,  teaching  her  when  she  played 
viuD)^  at  ombre,  and  1  cannot  see  her  defects;  either 
irv  eyes  &U  me   or  they  are  partial.     But  Mrs. 
Toucfaet  is  an  ugly  awkwwd  slut.     What  do  you  do 
■U  the  afternoon  1     How  came  you  to  make  it  a  se- 
em to  me  that  yott  all  designed  to  come  to  Windsor  t 
tf  I  DO  were  never  here,  1  think  you  all  cannot  do 
better  than  come  for  three  or  four  days ;  five  pounds 
wiil  naiotain  you  and  pay  for  your  coach  backwards 
ud  forwards.     I  aoppose  the  captain  will  go  down 
with  too  now  for  want  of  better  company.    I  will 
liteai  to  town  one  of  these  days  and  catch  you  nap- 
pimc.    I  desire  you  and  Moll  [Vanessa's  sister]  will 
«ilk  as  often  aa  you  can  in  the  park,  and  do  not  ait 
Bopin^  at  home— you  that  can  neither  work,  nor 
md,nor  play,  nor  care  for  company.     I   long  to 
drink  a  dish  of  coilce  in  the  sluttery,  and  hear  you 
dun  me  lor  Secrete,  and  *  Ihink  your  coflTee — ^why 
don't  yoa  drink  your  coffee  1*      My  humble  service 
u*  yoor  mother,  and  Moll,  and  the  colonel.   Adieu." 

la  the  following^  likewise,  instead  of  using  any 
aidearing  epithets  or  adopting  the  least  affectionate 
h«e,  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letter  is  as  opposite  as 
on  weU  be  conceived  to  that  addressed  by  a  lover 
to  the  okject  of  his  regard.  **  Miss  Hessy,"  he  be- 
pas  **  ift  not  to  believe  a  word  Mr.  Lewis  says  in 
^  letter"  (it  ia  written  from  hia  friend  Lewis's 
•idiee).  «« I  would  have  writ  to  you  sooner,  if  I  had 
^  been  busy  and  idle  and  out  of  humour,  and  did 
■■v  know  how  to  send  it  to  you  without  the  help  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  my  mortal  enemy.  I  am  so  weary  of 
^»  place  that  I  am  resolved  to  leave  it  in  two  days, 
>ad  not  return  in  three  weeks.  I  will  come  as  early 
•«  Monday  aa  1  can  find  opportunity,  and  will  take 
*  Ittile  Grub-street  lodging,  pretty  near  where  I  did 
'«-f)rp,  and  dine  with  you  thrice  a-week,  and  will 
t-'U  >oQ  a  thottaand  secrets,  provided  you  will  have 
ui  quarrels  vrith  me.     Adieu." 

in  the  neat  (also  without  date)  Swift  seems  to 
Uladi>  to  the  difficulties  in  which  the  family  of  Mrs. 
^anbomrigh  was  placed  by  the  sudden  death  of  the 
'I'W*  althoo^  possessed  of  considerable  property, 
*"*h)fcted  as  it  waa  to  litigation,  and  of  an  estate  in 
Iniasd.  Swift  would  have  dissuaded  them  from 
tt^  to  Oiford,  owing  to  the  risk,  wo  are  to  infer, 
•4  ttfiDf  c^n  |)j  some  parties  who  had  claims  upon 
*^.  This  letter  has  not  a  single  introductory  upi- 
^  and  comnaenees  in  the  most  unloving  and  busi- 


ness-like manner.  *>  I  did  not  forget  the  coffee,  for 
I  thought  you  should  not  be  robbed  of  it.  John  does 
not  go  to  Oxford,  so  I  send  back  the  book  as  you  de. 
sire.  I  would  not  see  you  for  a  thousand  pounds  if 
I  could  ;  but  I  am  now  in  ray  nightgown  writing  a 
dozen  letters  and  packing  up  papers.  Why  then, 
you  should  not  have  come,  and  I  know  that  as  well 
as  you. 

"My  service  to  your  mother;  I  doubt  you  do 
wrong  to  go  to  Oxford ;  but  now  that  is  past,  since 
you  cannot  be  in  London  to-night ;  and  if  you  do 
not  inquire  for  acquaintance,  but  let  somebody  in  the 
inn  go  about  with  you  among  the  colleges,  perhaps 
you  will  not  be  known.    Adieu." 

Swift,  it  is  evident,  was  consulted  by  the  Vauhom- 
righs  with  regard  to  their  affairs  in  the  most  confi- 
dential manner,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  to  his  let- 
ters so  matter-offact  and  so  familiar  a  tone,  address- 
ing, as  he  invariably  does,  each  member  of  the 
household  in  the  same  free  and  Jocose  style  as  if  he 
himself  formed  one  of  the  family.  **  I  have  vmt 
three  or  four  lies  in  as  many  lines.  Pray  seal  up  the 
letter  to  Mr.  Long  and  let  nobody  read  it  but  your- 
selfi^  I  suppose  this  packet  will  lie  two  or  three 
hours  till  you  awake.  And  pray  let  the  outside 
starched  letter  to  you  be  seen,  after  you  have  sealed 
that  to  Mrs.  Long.  See  what  arts  people  must  use" 
(alluding  to  the  embarrassed  circumstances  of  the 
party),  **  though  they  mean  ever  so  well.  Now  are 
y^n  and  Puppy  lying  at  your  ease  without  dreaming 
anything  of  all  this." 

The  following  appears  to  have  been  addressed  by 
the  lady  to  the  dean  when  at  Windsor,  and  displays 
both  grace  and  wit  in  her  happy  manner  of  rallying 
him  on  his  silence  and  his  too  erident  indifference : 
— "  Had  I,"  she  obsenes  (London,  Sept.  1,  1712), 
**  a  correspondent  in  China,  I  might  have  had  an 
answer  by  this  time.  I  never  could  think  till  now 
that  London  was  so  far  off  in  your  thoughts,  and 
that  twenty  miles  were  by  your  computation  equal 
to  some  thousands.  I  thought  it  a  piece  of  charity 
to  undeceive  you  on  this  point,  and  to  let  you  know, 
if  you  give  yourself  the  trouble  to  write,  I  may  pro- 
bably receive  your  letter  in  a  day ;  it  was  that  made 
me  venture  to  take  pen  in  hand  the  third  time. 
Sure  you'll  not  let  it  be  to  no  purpose.  You  must 
needs  be  extremely  happy  where  you  are,  to  forget 
your  absent  friends ;  and  I  believe  you  have  formed 
a  new  system,  and  think  there  is  no  more  of  this 
world  passing  your  sensible  horizon.  If  this  be  your 
notion  I  must  excuse  you  ;  if  not,  you  can  plead  no 
other  excuse;  and  if  it  be,  sir,  I  must  reckon  myself 
of  another  world  ;  but  I  shall  have  much  ado  to  be 
persuaded  till  you  send  me  some  convincing  argu- 
ments of  it.  Don't  dally  in  a  thing  of  this  conse- 
quence, but  demonstrate  'tis  possible  to  keep  up  a 
correspondence  between  friends,  though  in  different 
worlds,  and  assure  one  another,  as  I  do  you,  that  I 
am  your  most  obedient  and  humble  servant,  * 

•*  E.  Vanhomrioii." 

In  pursuance  of  the  example  doubtless  set  by  Swift, 
the  lady  here  adopts  the  same  distant  terras  both  in 
the  opening  and  close  of  her  letter ;  and  it  will  appear 
how  soon  she  felt  the  restraint  and  pain  of  this  cold 
and  distant  manner,  and  in  vain  attempted  to  throw 
the  spell  of  more  endearing  epithets  over  the  cold 
and  provoking  manner  of  tYie  dean.  ••  Mr.  Lewis 
tells  me,"  she  continues  (Sept.  2nd,  1712),  «*  that  you 
have  made  a  solemn  resolution  to  leave  Windsor  the 
moment  we  come  thet-e ;  'tis  a  noble  resolution,  and 
pray  keep  to  it.  Now,  that  I  may  be  no  ways  acces- 
sory to  your  breaking  it,  I  design  to  send  Mr.  Lewis 
word  to  a  minute  when  we  shall  leave  London,  and 
if  there  be  a  by-way  you  had  better  take  it,  for  1 
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Tery  mach  apprehend  that  aeeing  us  will  make  you 
break  through  all,  at  least  I  am  sure  it  would  make 
you  heartily  repent ;  and  I  would  not  for  the  world, 
could  I  aToid  it,  give  any  uneasineM  on  this  Bcore, 
because  I  must  ii^allibly  upon  another.  Fpr  when 
Mr.  Lewis  toUl  me  what  you  had  done  (which  I 
must  needs  say  was  not  in  so  soft  a  manner  as  he 
ought,  both  out  of  friendship  to  you  and  compaasion 
to  me),  I  immediately  swore  that  to  be  avenged  of 

you  I  would  stay  in  Windsor  as  long  as  Mrs.  H e 

did ;  and  if  that  was  not  long  enough  to  tease  you,  I 
would  follow  her  to  Hampton-court;  and  then  I  should 
see  which  will  give  you  most  vexation — seeing  me 
but  sometimes  or  not  seeing  her  at  all.  Brides,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  promised  me  to  intercept  all  your  letters 
to  her,  and  hers  to  you ;  at  least  he  says  I  shall  read 
them  an  piumnt;  and  for  aealing  them  again,  let  him 
look  to  that.  I  think  your  ruin  is  amply  contrived, 
for  which  don't  blame  me  but  yourwlf,  for  'twas  your 
rashness  prompted  to  this  malice,  which  I  should  never 
else  have  thought  of." 

To  this  spirited  epistle  the  dean  replied  next  day 
from  Windsor  castle,  with  the  addition  of  a  fine 
haunch  of  venison  sent  to  the  lady's  mother,  in  his 
usual  bantering  style.  '*  I  send  this  haunch  of  veni- 
son to  your  mother,  not  to  you,  and  this  letter  to  you, 
not  to  your  mother.  I  had  your  last  and  your  bill, 
and  know  your  reasons.  I  have  ordered  Barber  to 
send  you  the  overplus  sealed  up :  I  am  full  of  busi- 
ness [about  his  pxeferment]  and  ilUhumour.  Son^ 
end  or  other  shall  be  put  to  both.  I  thought  you 
would  have  been  here  yesterday:  is  your  journey 
hither  quite  offi  I  hope  MoU  is  recovered  of  her  ill- 
ness, and  then  you  may  come.  Have  you  'scaped 
your  share  in  this  new  fever  1  I  have  hitherto,  though 
of  late  I  am  not  well  in  my  head.  Tou  rally  very 
well ;  Mr.  Lewis  allows  you  to  do  so.  I  read  your 
letter  to  him.  I  have  not  time  to  answer,  the  coach 
and  venison  being  just  ready  to  go. 

**  Fray  eat  half  an  ounce  at  least  of  the  venison,  and 
present  my  humble  service  to  your  mother,  Moll,  and 
the  colonel.  I  had  lus  letter,  and  will  talk  to  him 
about  it  when  he  comes.  This  letter  I  doubt  vrill 
smell  of  the  venison.  I  wish  the  hang-dog  coach- 
man may  not  spoil  the  haunch  in  the  carriage." 

Previous  to  setting  out  for  Ireland  to  take  possession 
of  his  new  preferment.  Swift  again  addressed  to  her 
the  following  letter,  full  of  acknowledgments  for  the 
attentions  he  had  received  both  from  herself  and  the 
lady's  family : — **  I  promised  to  write  to  you,  and  I 
have,  to  let  you  know  that  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
body to  have  more  acknowledgments  at  heart  for  all 
your  lciniin»aa  and  generosity  to  me.  I  hope  this 
journey  will  restore  my  health.  I  will  ride  but  little 
every  day,  and  I  will  write  a  common  letter  to  you 
all  from  some  of  my  stages,  but  directed  to  you.  I 
could  not  get  here  till  ten  this  night  Pray  be  merry 
and  eat  and  walk,  and  be  good ;  and  send  me  your 
commands,  whatever  Mr.  L.  shall  think  proper  to  ad- 
vise you.  I  have  hardly  time  to  put  my  pen  to  paper, 
but  I  would  make  good  my  promise.  Pray  God  pre- 
serve you  and  make  you  happy  and  easy ;  and  so 
adieu." 

From  Chester  upon  his  way  to  Ireland  Swift 
again  writes  to  the  lady's  mother  (humorously  ad- 
dressed to  **  Madam  Van,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Widows,  in  Pom-roy-slley,  with  care  and  speed" — 
June  6,  1713) ;  and  his  letter  contains  perhaps  rather 
more  of  a  loving  and  affectionate  character  than  any 
we  have  seen  addressed  to  her  daughter,  while  he  at 
least  allows  her  the  distant  and  dignified  epithet  of 
madam : — *'  You  heard  of  me  from  Dunstable  by  the 
wayofHessy.  I  have  had  a  sad  time  since.  If  Moll's 
'*  even  so"  had  been  there,  she  would  have  none  left. 


Now  Heny  gramblet  that  I  talk  of  IkMl.  I  bav« 
resolved  upon  the  direction  of  my  letter  already,  for 
I  reckon  Hessy  and  MoU  are  widovre  as  well  as  you, 
or  at  least  half-widows.  Davila  [the  hiatorian]  goes 
off  rarely  now.  I  have  often  wished  for  a  little  of 
your  ratsbane  [coflEbe] ;  what  I  met  on  the  road  does 
not  deserve  the  name  of  ratsbane.  I  have  told  Mr. 
Lewis  the  circumstances  of  my  journey ;  and  the 
carious  may  consult  him  upon  it.  Who  will  Hessy 
get  now  to  chide,  or  MoU  to  t«U  her  stories  and  bring 
her  sugar-plums  1  We  never  value  anything  enough 
till  we  want  it  I  design  to  send  Hessy  a  letter  in 
print  from  Ireland,  because  she  cannot  read  writing- 
hand  except  from  Mr.  Partington.  I  hope  yon  have 
heard  again  from  the  colonel,  and  that  he  is  fully 

cored  of ,  I  don't  know  what,  I  forget    It  was 

under  cover  to  Mr.  Lewis  that  I  wrote  to  you  from 
Dunstable ;  I  vprit  to  Hessy  by  Barber  from  St. 
Albans.  I  left  London  without  taking  leave  of  sir 
John.  I  fear  a  person  of  hn  civility  will  never  pardon 
me.  I  met  no  adventures  in  all  my  travels,  only 
my  horse  fell  under  me,  for  which  reason  I  will  not 
ride  him  to  Holyhead,  I  can  assure  him  that.  I 
could  not  see  any  marks  in  the  chimney  at  Dunstable 
of  the  coffiie  Hessy  spilt  there  ;  and  I  had  no  dia- 
mond (ring  about  me  to  write  any  of  your  names  in 
the  windows.  But  I  saw  written  dMrest  lady  Betty 
Hamilton,  and  hard  by  Middleton  Walker,  whom  I 
take  to  be  an  Irish  man-midwife,  which  vnis  a  plain 
omen  of  her  getting  a  husband.  I  hear  Moor,  the 
handsome  parson,  came  over  vrith  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Did  he  not  marry  one  Mrs.  Deveneshi 
Lord  Lanesborough  has  been  here  lately  on  his  way 
to  Ireland,  and  has  got  the  good  will  of  all  the  folks 
in  our  town.  He  had  someUiing  to  say  to  every  little 
boy  he  met  in  the  streets.  Well,  he  is  the  courteoua- 
est  man,  and  nothing  is  so  fine  in  the  quality  as  to  be 
courteous.  Now  Moil  laughs  beeause  I  speidL  wisely, 
and  now  Hessy  murmurs  again.  WeU,  I  had  a 
charming  handsome  cousin  here  twenty  years  ago. 
I  was  to  see*  her  to-night,  and  in  my  conscience  alie 
is  not  handsome  at  all ;  I  wonder  how  it  cornea 
about ;  but  she  is  very  good  natured,  and  yon  know, 
Moll,  good  nature  is  better  than  beauty.  I  deaire 
you  will  let  me  know  what  fellows  Hessy  has  got  to 
come  to  her  bedside  in  a  morning  (a  custom  with 
French  ladies),  and  when  you  design  sgain  to  hobble 
to  Chelsea,  if  you  did  not  tell  me  a  lie  as  I  much 
suspect.  My  head  is  something  better,  though  not 
so  well  as  I  expected,  by  my  journey.  I  think  I  hare 
said  enough  for  a  poor  wesry  traveller.  I  will  con- 
elude  without  ceremony  and  go  to  bed.  And  if  you 
cannot  g^ess  who  is  the  writer,  consult  your  pillow* 
and  the  first  fine  gentleman  you  dream  of*  is  the  man. 
So  adieu." 

It  would  appear  that,  on  the  same  day  (June  6, 
1713)  when  this  amusing  epistle  was  penned,  Va- 
nessa was  engaged  in  replying  to  one  of  his  former 
letters  to  herself,  still  preserving  the  formal  address  of 
«  sir." 

**  Sib, — Now  you  are  good  beyond  expression  in 
sending  me  that  dear  voluntary  fixim  St  Alban's.  It 
gives  me  more  happiness  than  you  can  imagine,  or  I 
describe,  to  find  that  your  head  is  so  much  better 
already.  I  do  assure  you  all  my  wishes  are  em- 
ployed for  the  continuance  of  it.  I  hope  the  next 
will  tell  me  they  have  been  of  force.  Had  I  the 
power  I  want,  every  day  that  did  not  add  as  mueh 
to  your  health  till  it  was  quite  established  as  Mon- 
day last  should  be  struck  out  of  the  calendar  as  use- 
less ones.  I  believe  you  little  thought  to  have  been 
teased  by  me  so  soon ;  but  when  Mr.  Lewis  told  me 
if  I  would  write  to  you  that  he  would  take  care  of 
my  letter,  I  mutt  needs  own  that  I  had  not  selft- 
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Mil  enoqgh  to  forbear.  Prayt  why  did  not  you 
renember  me  at  Dunatable,  a«  well  aa  MoUl  Lord  1 
vbat  a  moufter  ia  MoU  grown  since.  But  nothing 
of  poor  HflH*  except  that  the  mark  will  be  in  the 
■me  pbce  of  DaTila  where  you  left  it.  Indeed,  it 
it  oo(  much  adtanced  yet.  for  I  have  been  studying 
of  Boche£)ttcaiiltt  to  aee  if  he  deacribed  aa  much  of 
lore  u  I  found  in  myself  a  Sunday,  and  I  find  he 
bib  Toy  short  of  iu  How  doea  Bolingbroke 
[Swift  •  hone]  perform  1  Yon  have  not  kept  your 
proatie  ofriiUng  but  a  little  erery  dagr ;  thirty  miles 
I  take  to  be  a  very  great  journey.  I  am  very  im- 
pstieat  to  bear  from  you  at  Chester.  It  ia  impos- 
nble  to  tdl  yoo  how  of^  I  haTe  wished  you  a  cup 
of  cdfee  sod  an  orange  at  your  inn." 

The  depth  and  sincerity  of  Vanessa's  afiection  are 
Bsoiicst  in  this  letter;  and  it  is  equally  eTident, 
from  tbe  following  written  the  same  month,  that  her 
puaon  ang^mented  instead  of  decreaaing  in  the  ab- 
NBct  of  iu  object.  It  possesses  all  the  iaterest  and 
pititQs  of  the  most  touching  drama : — 

"  It  is  inexpresaible  the  concern  I  am  in  ever  since 
I  hati  from  Mr.  liewia  that  your  head  is  so  much 
oui  of  order.  Who  is  your  physician  1  For  God's 
ftke  doD't  be  persuaded  to  take  many  slope.  Satisfy 
ae  «o  moeh  as  to  tell  me  what  medicines  you  have 
l«ken  tad  do  take.  How  did  you  find  yourself  while 
^shipbosidl  I  fear  it  is  your  voyage  that  has  dia- 
ccmposed  you ;  and  then  so  much  business  follow- 
isf  immediately  before  you  had  time  to  recruit ;  it 
WIS  quite  too  much.  I  beg  you  to  make  all  the 
haite  imaginable  to  the  oountr}*,  for  I  firmly  beliete 
Uat  sir  sod  rest  will  do  you  more  good  than  any- 
ibiAg  io  the  world  beaidea.  If  I  Ulk  impertinently 
I  inofw  you  have  goodnesa  enough  to  foigive  me 
when  you  consider  what  an  ease  it  is  to  me  to  ask 
thae  questions,  though  I  know  it  will  be  a  great 
while  before  I  can  be  answered  ;  I  am  sure  I  aball 
thifik  it  so.  Oh  I  what  would  I  give  to  know  how 
;ou  do  at  this  instant  I  My  fortune  is  too  hard ; 
)our  absence  waa  enough  without  thia  cruel  addi- 
tion. Sure  the  powers  above  are  envious  of  your 
thiaking  so  wel^  which  makea  them  sometimes 
•thte  to  interrupt  you ;  but  I  must  confine  my 
thougbtiforat  leaat  stop  from  telling  them  to  you,  or 
}ou  maj  chide,  which  will  still  add  to  my  uneasiness, 
i  b«Te  dooe  all  that  was  possible  to  hinder  myself 
from  writing  to  you  till  I  heard  you  were  better,  for 
^  of  breaking  my  promiae ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain ; 
Tur  hid  I  vowed  neither  to  touch  pen,  ink,  or  paper, 
I  cotiinly  should  have  had  some  other  invention ; 
^rtfore  I  beg  you  won't  be  angry  with  me  for 
doio^  what  is  not  in  my  power  to  avoid.  Pray  make 
PjTTisol  write  me  word  what  I  desire  to  know,  for 
I  would  not  for  the  world  haTc  you  hold  down  your 
head.  I  am  impatient  to  the  last  degree  to  hear 
^  )ou  are.     I  hope  I  shall  soon  have  you  here." 

The  intense  anxiety  expressed  in  this  letter  shows 
W  greatly  the  one  pervading  sentiment  which  ab- 
•i'lUni  all  other  cares  and  affections  had  altered  the 
brmcr  happy  and  rallying  humour  of  Swift's  fair 
cormpondent ;  and  he  must  have  been  struck  with 
?mf  and  apprehienaion  at  the  evidence  of  deep  in- 
tTeA«iiig  passion  and  the  fatal  tendency  which  it  be- 
tokened to  one  or  both  the  parties  interested  in  the 
•rqael.  Aod  from  whatever  cause  derived,  wretch- 
<tiDe«Sy  indignation  (the  $ana  tndignatio  which  he 
h«i  fixed  over  his  grave),  and  sad  unavailing  regret, 
rat  have  torn  his  inmost  heart  thst  he  could  not 
nctum  sod  prove  himself  worthy  of  so  charming  a 
^^1  lore,  ao  unalterably  eothusiaatic  and  de- 
^*^  to  him  alone.  With  what  heartfelt  delight 
^•«e  bail*  the  symptoms  of  his  returning  health,  and 
Fovea  the  truth  of  that  observation  pronounced  by 


Swift  himself  to  be  correct,  that  in  woman  Io>-e  aU 
moat  invariably  begets  desire,  while  in  man  it  is  the 
opposite— desire  most  frequently  gives  rise  to  love ! 
For  thoogh.not  a  word  eacaped  him*  many  circum- 
atances  combine  to  ahow  that  Vaneasa  waa  secretly 
beloved,  and  that  the  previous  acquaintance  with 
Stella,  and  perhapa  some  other  unknown  obstacle, 
stood  in  the  way.  The  following  letter  affords  a  de- 
cided proof  that  she  felt  the  truth  of  this,  and  that, 
had  Swift  been  a  man  free  to  act  and  likely  to  give 
way  to  the  dictates  of  passion  in  opposition  to  the 
sense  of  stem  duty  and  obligation,  he  would  have 
been  only  too  happy  to  possess  the  treasure  of  a  love 
at  once  so  pure  and  ardent  as  almost  instantaneously 
to  destroy  its  victim,  when  she  felt  that  she  had  in- 
curred his  severe  displeaaure.  He  must  have  been 
more  or  less  than  man  to  have  read  it  without 
feelings  of  the  deepeat  grief,  tenderness,  and  grati- 
tude ;  and*  as  he^truly  statea  in  his  beautiful  poem  on 
the  subject,-* 

••  Gbdesiu  Ml  whhin  him  rtae 
ShsoM,  disappointment,  guilt,  soiprise  s  i 
He  knew  not  now  to  recooeUo 
Such  languaxe  with  her  usual  style : 
And  yel  her  wiosds  woro^so  «apt«as'4t 
He  eottld  not  bops  sbe  spoke  in  jesfe." 

And  though  it  is  evident  that  tovrards  the  dose  of 
her  fktal  passion  he  loved  and  even  adored  her  per- 
fections, iif  we  are  to  believe  his  own  words,  and 
that  his  nature  indeed  was  capable  of  love  resem- 
bling hers,  he  yet  in  the  outset  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  of  becoming  an  object  of  so  jMssionate  a  de- 
votion of  heart  and  soul : — 

'*  She  fkneies  mnsie  In  Ills  tonsae ; 
Nor  laithsr  looks,  bat  Uiiiuks  him  yonng. 
Wliat  marincv  is  not  nfraid 
To  venture  iu  a  ship  decayed  ? 
What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  aapUtt^  wMh  a  falUng  oak  ? 
As  vean  inersase  she  brighter  shines ; 
Caonius  wiUi  each  day  declines ; 
And  he  must  Ikll  a  prey  to  time, 
¥niile  she  continues  In  her  prime. 
Cadmus,  eommon  Ibrms  apart. 
In  every  scene  had  k«|pi  his  hean ; 
Had  sigli'd  and  lansuuh'd,  Tow*d  and  wrh. 
Fur  pastime,  or  to  uiow  his  wit ; 
But  tiooks  and  time  and  state  aftin 
Had  spoil'd  hie  fashionable  airs ; 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve. 
But  underatood  not  what  waa  Iotc." 

And  especially  the  following  lines,  if  we  may  give 
Mm  credit  for  a,  sincerity  he  dare  hardly  have  as- 
sumed could  the  lady  have  convicted  him  of  guilt, 
exhibit  his  most  triumphant  defence,  and  the  best 
refutation  of  the  calumnies  heaped  upon  him  by 
hia  political  enemies  up  to  the  present  day : — 

"  His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father  and  the  uymph  his  child. 
Ttiat  innocent  delijrht  he  took 
lb  see  the  ▼irgin  aund  her  book. 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy." 

This  is  not  saying  much  for  love ;  and  nothing  to 
promise  a  favourable  termination  to  their  acquaint- 
ance, such  aa  Vanessa  aighed  for. 

'*  Mr.  Lewis,"  she  resumes  (June,  1713)  "assurer 
me  that  you  are  now  well,  but  will  not  teU  me  what 
authority  he  has  for  it.  I  hope  he  is  rightly  in- 
formed ;  though  it  is  not  my  usual  custom  when  a 
thing  of  consequence  is  in  doubt  to  fix  on  what  I 
eameatly  wish.  But  I  have  already  suffered  so  much 
by  knowing  that  you  were  ill,  and  fearing  that  you 
were  worse  than  you  have  been,  that  I  will  atrive  to 
change  that  thought,  if  possible,  that  I  may  have  a 
little  ease,  and  more — that  I  may  not  write  you  a 
splenetic  letter.  Pray,  why  would  you  not  make 
Parvisol  write  me  word  how  you  did,  when  I  begged 
it  so  much  1    And  if  you  were  able  yourself,  how 
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could  you  be  so  cruel  (o  defer  telling  me  the  thing 
which  I  wished  of  all  the  most  to  know  1  If  you 
think  I  write  too  often,  your  only  way  is  to  tell  me 
so,  or  at  least  to  write  to  me  again  tliat  I  may  know 
you  don't  quite  forget  me ;  for  I  Tery  much  fear 
that  I  never  employ  a  thought  of  yours  now  except 
when  you  are  reading  my  letters,  which  makes  me 
ply  you  with  them  (Mr.  Lewis  complains  of  you 
too).  If  you  are  very  happy,  it  is  ill-natured  of  you 
not  to  tell  me  so ;  except  it  is  what  is  inconsistent 
with  mine  [alluding  to  Stella].  But  why  don*t  you 
talk  to  me  that  you  know  will  please  me  t  1  have 
often  heard  you  say  that  you  would  willingly  suffer 
a  little  uneasiness,  pro-vldcd  it  gare  another  a  yast 
deal  of  pleasure.  Pray,  remember  this  maxim,  be- 
cause it  makes  for  me.  Fray,  let  me  know  when 
you  design  coming  over  [June,  1713]  ;  for  I  must 
beg  you  to  talk  to  Mr.  F.  and  settle  some  affiiirs  for 
me.  Fray,  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  which  will 
be  an  inexpressible  joy  to  her  that  is  always  " 

The  unfortunate  lady  soon  makes  more  earnest 
complaints  of  hearing  from  him  so  seldom : — *'  Here 
is  now  three  long  weeks  passed  since  you  wrote  to 
me.  Oh  I  happy  Dublin,  that  can  employ  all  your 
thoughts ;  and  happy  Mrs.  Emerson,  that  could  hear 
from  you  the  moment  you  landed.  Had  it  not  been 
for  her  I  should  be  yet  more  uneasy  than  I  am.  I 
raally  believe  before  you  leave  Ireland  I  shall  give 
you  just  reason  to  wish  I  did  not  know  my  letters, 
or  at  least  that  I  could  not  write  ;  and  I  had  rather 
you  should  wish  so  than  entirely  forget  me.  Con- 
fess, have  you  once  thought  of  me  since  you  wrote 
to  my  mother  at  Chester  1  which  letter  I  assure  you 
I  take  very  IIL  My  mother  and  I  have  counted  the 
Molls  and  the  Hessys ;  it  is  true  the  number  is 
eqoal,  but  you  talk  to  Moll,  and  only  say  *nou> 
Uessy  grumblea,*  How  can  you  indeed  possibly  be 
so  ill-natured  to  make  me  either  quarrel  or  grumble, 
when  you  are  at  so  gre.it  a  distance  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  me  to  gain  by  doing  sol  Besides,  you 
proposed  that  the  letter  should  be  directed  to  me  ; 
but  1*11  say  no  more  of  this,  but  keep  my  temper  till 
we  meet.  Fray,  have  you  answered  the  letter  I 
wrote  you  to  Chester  t  I  hear  you  had  a  very  quick 
passage.  I  hope  it  was  a  pleasant  one,  and  that  you 
have  no  reason  to  complain  of  your  health.  We 
have  had  a  vast  deal  of  thunder  for  this  week  past. 
I  wish  you  had  been  here  last  Thursday  ;  I  am  sure 
you  could  have  prevented  the  bills  from  being  lost." 

The  last  passage,  we  may  here  observe,  affords 
strong  collateral  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  Swill's  political  influence  was  held  at  that 
period ; — ^that  bills  containing  articles  of  the  treaty 
of  commerce  with  France,  so  important  to  the  credit 
of  the  Tory  ministry,  might  owe  their  fate  to  the  tact 
and  talent  of  a  single  individual,  and  that  individual 
not  a  member  of  the  commons'  house.  And  other 
passages  of  Swill's  correspondence  tend  to  confirm 
Oie  If^y's  view  of  the  case.  "  Are  not  you,"  she 
continues,  *<  prodigiously  surprised  at  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  and  lord  Anglesey  [going  over  to  the 
Whigs]  1  Lord  I  how  much  we  differ  from  the 
ancients,  who  used  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth ;  but  now  our  greatest 
men  will  at  any  time  give  up  their  country  out  of 
pique,  and  that  for  nothing.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  the  rejoicings  that  are  among  the  Whigs 
since  that  day,  and  1  fear  the  elections  will  add  to 
them.  Lord -treasurer  has  been  extremely  to  blame, 
for  all  his  friends  advised  him  to  let  it  be  dropped  by 
consent  till  next  session ;  but,  depending  on  the 
name  success  he  had  on  the  malt-tax,  he  would  not 
do  it.  I  know  you'll  say,  *  What  does  the  slut  mean 
to  talk  all  this  stuff  to  me  P     If  I  was  there  I  had 


as  lieve  hear  it  as  anything  they  could  say ;  but  fa 
pursue  me  with  your  nonsense  is  intolerable.— I'll 
read  no  more. — Will !  go  to  the  post-oiBce  and  tee 
if  there  be  more  letters  for  met  Wliat,  will  this 
packet  only  serve  to  teaze  mel'  I  can  tell  you 
you'll  have  none  from  lady  Orkney  by  the  post, 
whatever  you  may  have  by  any  other  carriage.  I 
have  strictly  observed  your  commands  as  to  reading 
and  walking.  Mr.  Ford  can  witness  the  latter,  for 
he  has  paddled  with  us  several  nights.  I  have  a 
vast  deal  to  tell  you  about  him  when  I  see  you. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  given  me  the  Dialogues  des  Marts ; 
and  I  am  so  charmed  with  them  that  I  am  resolved 
to  quit  my  body,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will, 
except  you  will  talk  to  me ;  for  I  find  no  conversa- 
tion on  earth  comparable  to  yours ;  so  if  you  care 
I  should  stay  on  earth,  do  but  talk,  and  you  will 
keep  me  with  pleasure." 

Foor  Vanessa  appears  to  have  had  just  reason  to 
complain  of  Swift's  silence  and  apparent  indifference, 
an  interval 'of  upwards  of  a  year  now  occurring  in 
their  correspondence.  Yet  he  says  when  residing 
in  Berkshire  (June,  1714), — **  You  see  I  am  better 
than  my  word,  and  write  to  you  before  I  bave  been 
a  week  settled  in  the  house  where  I  am  ;"  and  after 
describing  his  quiet  mode  of  life  already  alluded  to, 
he  concludes  with  hoping  that  she  is  in  good  health 
and  humour,  and  desiring  his  service  to  Moll,  keep- 
ing to  the  last  what  he  doubtless  esteemed  most 
important, — the  assurance  that  his  cold  was  quite 
gone.  Again  he  writes  the  ensuing  month  (July, 
1714), — '*  1  find  you  take  heavily  that  tovch  upon 
your  shoulder  [threatened  arrest}.  I  would  not 
have  writ  to  you  so  soon  if  it  were  not  to  tell  you 
that,  if  you  want  to  borrow  any  money,  I  would  have 
you  to  send  to  Mr.  Barber,  or  Ben  Tooke,  which  you 
please,  and  let  them  know  it,  and  the  sum,  and  that 
I  will  stand  bound  for  it  and  send  them  my  bond. 
I  did  not  know  our  posts  went  on  Tuesday,  else  1 
would  have  writ  two  days  ago  to  tell  you  this.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  be  uneasy  when  the  year  is 
out ;  for  you  can  pay  only  what  you  receive  :  you 
are  answerable  for  no  more,  and  I  suppose  you  have 
not  given  bonds  to  pay  your  mother's  debts.  As  for 
your  2L  5«.  that  you  gave  your  note  for^  if  that 
be  all,  it  is  a  trifle,  and  your  owning  it  with  so  much 
apology  looks  affected.  If  you  have  no  more  secret 
debts  than  that,  I  shall  be  glad.  But  still  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  of  those  creditors  of  your 
mother  can  give  you  any  trouble,  unless  there  be 
some  circumstances  that  I  do  not  know  the  bottom 
of.  I  believe  I  shall  not  stay  here  [Upper  Selcomb, 
Wantage]  much  longer,  and  therefore,  if  you  wish  to 
borrow  money,  I  would  have  you  do  it  soon,  and 
of  the  two  rather  of  Ben  Tooke ;  because  I  have  just 
drawn  a  note  upon  Barber  for  liiirty  guineas  for  my 
own  expenses.  I  believe  a  bond  had  better  be 
sent  to  me  down  to  sign ;  and  I  will  send  it  back  to 
you,  and  you  may  give  it  Ben.  You  may  speak 
freely  to  Ben  of  this,  and  if  he  has  no  money  by 
him  we  must  apply  to  Barber.  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude in  baste,  because  the  post-house  is  two  miles 
off,  and  it  will  be  late  if  I  stay  longer.  Adieu.  My 
service  to  Molkin." 

The  real  kindness  and  Kbendity  of  Swift's  dispo- 
sition are  here  apparent,  though  he  affects  to  conceal 
the  interest  he  feels  under  the  guise  of  indifference 
and  a  business-like  attention  to  the  details  of  the 
affair.  When  Vanessa  followed  him  to  Ireland,  and, 
in  going  to  take  possession  of  her  property,  fixed 
her  temporary  residence  in  Dublin,  the  dean's  alarm 
and  vexation  are  too  strong  to  be  repressed,  and  he 
is  in  evident  dread  of  becoming  compromised  by 
some  indiscretion  on  the  lady's  side.     This  is  tho 
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nnly  acute  that  can  be  offered  for  the  hasty  and 
tlmoft  brotal  lan^age  contained  in  some  of  hie 
letters;  tnd  that  dated  from  Fhilipstotrn  (Nov.  5, 
17  U)  sceiBs  to  haye  been  written  under  an  impres* 
«on  of  Mne  impending  disaster  (addressed  to  Mrs. 
Vanbonirigfa,  at  her  lodgings,  Turnstile-alley,  near 
Culleg^'green,  Dublin). — *•  I  met  your  servant  when 
i  iTM  a  mile  from  Trim,  and  could  send  him  no 
othff  siMirer  than  I  did,  ibr  I  was  going  abroad  by 
appoiAtmeikt;  besides,  I  would  not  have  gone  to 
Kiidroliod  (the  Irish  name  of  Cellbridge,  her  estate) 
to  ice  joa  for  all  the  world.     I  ever  told  you,  you 
wtotfd  discretion.  I  am  going  to  a  friend  upon  a  pro- 
m»,  ud  shall  stay  with  him  about  a  fortnight,  and 
tlwD  eooe  to  town,  and  I  will  call  upon  yon  as  soon 
at  I  eia,  supposing  you  lodge  in  Turnstile-alley,  as 
yoDT  wrrant  told  me,  and  that  your  neighbours  can 
tell  DC  whereabouta.    Your  servant  said  you  would 
U  bk  town  on  Monday,  so  that  I  suppose  this  will 
be  ready  to  welcome  you  there.     I  fear  you  had  a 
j<WMy  fill!  of  fatigues.     Pray  take  care  of  your 
hettth  in  this  Irish  air,  to  which  you  are  a  stranger. 
HoH  Bot  Dublin  look  very  dirty  to  you,  and  the 
riNiBtr;  very  miserable  1     Is  Kildrohod  as  beautiful 
«^  Windsor,  and  as  agreeable  to  you  as  the  prebend's 
lodgittfs  there  t     Is   there  any  walk  about  you  as 
ples«ut  St  the  avenue  and  the  Marlborough-lodge  t 
1  have  ridien  a  tedious  journey  to>day,  and  can  say 
no  more.    Nor  shall  you  know  where  I  am  till  I 
«oni« ;  and  then  I  will  see  you.    A  Bg  for  your  let- 
tan  and  messages.     Adieu." 

Vanessa  having  replied  in  a  strain  of  grief  and 
tAietion  bordering  upon  despair,  Swift  wrote  in  a 
BMn  tubdued  and  softened  tone,  evidently  in  still 
WJtter  alarm  at  what  miffht  next  occur : — "  I  will 
*«  yoo  in  a  day  or  two, "  he  says ;  "  and  believe 
Be  it  goes  to  my  soul  not  to  see  you  oftener.  I  will 
sire  yoQ  the  beat  ad  nee,  countenance,  and  assistance 
1  can.  1  would  have  been  with  you  sooner  if  a 
tboQtaad  impediments  bad  not  prevented  me.  I  did 
Mt  imagine  you  had  been  under  difficulties.  I  am 
«m  mj  whole  fortune  ahould  go  to  remove  them. 
I  eannot  see  you,  I  fear,  to-day,  having  affiiirs  of 
OT  pkee  to  do;  but  pray  think  it  not  want  of 
frienilthip  or  tenderness,  which  I  will  always  con- 
linae  to  the  utmost.**  With  how  much  pleasure 
Vaofsa  received  any  approaches  to  a  milder 
^  more  affectionate  spirit,  like  these,  in  him 
^  loTed,  may  be  inferred  from  the  buoyant  and 
ynota  character  of  her  next  letter: — *<  Is  it  pos- 
nW«  that  again  you  will  do  the  verj'  same  thing 
1  wtrned  you  of  so  lately  t  I  believe  you  thought 
1  o&l|  rallied  when  I  told  you  the  other  night 
|W  I  would  pester  you  with  letters.  Did  not  I 
^v  joQ  very  well  1  should  think  you  knew  but 
iittl«  of  the  World  to  imagine  that  a  woman  would 
ix^  keep  her  word  whenever  she  promised  anything 
^  was  malicious.  Had  you  not  better  a  thousand 
timet  throw  away  one  hour  at  some  time  or  other  of 
the  day  than  to  be  interrupted  in  your  business  at 
^  rice!  for  I  know  it  is  quite  impossible  for  you 
*«  bom  ny  letters  without  reading  them,  as  it  is  for 
tt*  to  «f^  reproving  you  when  you  behave  your- 
Hf  wrong.  Once  more  I  advise  you,  if  you  have 
*ny  rc|;ard  for  your  own  quiet*  to  alter  your  beha- 
'^o^^  for  I  do  aasuro  you  I  have  too  much  spirit 
^  tit  down  contented  with  thia  treatment.  Because 
1  lore  fnnkneaa  extremely  I  here  tell  you  now  that 
I  have  determined  to  try  all  human  arts  to  reclaim 
vos:  and  if  all  these  fail  I  am  reeolvcd  to  have 
'"ttmine  to  the  black  one,  which  it  is  said  never 
^'^- "  . .  Ptmy  tlunk  calmly  of  it !  Is  it  not  better 
«<•  Mm«  of  yourself  than  to  be  brought  by  force,  and 
''•ai  p^ibaps  at  a  time  when  you  have  the  most 
S^jtable  engagement  in  the  world  [alluding  per- 


haps  to  Btella] ;  for  when  I  undertake  to  do  auy- 
thing  I  don't  love  to  do  it  by  halves.  But  there  is 
one  thing  falls  out  very  luckily  for  you,  which  is, 
that  of  all  the  passions  revenge  hurries  me  least,  so 
that  you  have  it  yet  in  your  power  to  turn  all  this 
fury  into  good  humour,  and  depend  upon  it  and 
more,  I  assure  you.  Come  at  what  time  you  please, 
you  can  never  fail  of  being  very  well  received."* 

The  correspondence  at  this  time  seems  to  have 
assumed  a  more  gay  and  animated  air,  with  less  of 
suspicion  and  Jealousy  on  the  lady's  side.  ,  Swift 
expressed  his  admiration  of  her  epistolary  wit  and 
talent,  and  declared  if  she  wrote  so  well  he  would 
come  the  seldomer,  on  purpose  to  be  pleased  with 
her  letters,  which  he  never  looked  into  without 
wondering  how  a  brat  who  could  not  read  (a  Jest) 
could  possibly  write  so  well.  The  following  has 
much  of  the  dean's  earlier  and  more  humorous  spirit, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  had  he  been  so  happy  as 
to  have  continued  the  correspondence,  and  possessed 
the  society  of  Vanessa,  and  of  minds  like  hers,  he 
would  at  once  have  chastened  and  elevated  his  fancy, 
and  escaped  the  corruption  of  his  taste  and  the  pros< 
titution  of  his  genius  and  talents  to  low-lived 
ribaldry  and  the  mean  love  of  exposing  the  foibles 
of  his  friends,  in  weaving  doggrel  rhymes  and  pieced, 
and  Latin  nonsense,  in  competition  with  obse- 
quious companions  whose  flatteries  lulled  his  vanity 
and  betrayed  him. 

«•  I  am  now  writing,"  he  says,  "  on  Wednesday 
night,  when  you  are  hardly  settled  at  home,  and  ft 
is  the  first  hour  of  leisure  I  have  had,  and  it  mny  be 
Saturday  before  you  have  it,  and  then  there  will  be 
governor  Huff;**  and  to  make  you  more  so  I  here 

■  It  will  not  be  unintprcating  here  to  tubjoin  to  the  nnrmtivp 
of  thii  romantie  pottion,  without  the  least  taint  or  alloy  of 
crimiaal  deaiie,  tome  poetical  eShsioBs  from  the  peu  of  Vao- 
esea,  who,  as  well  at  Stella*  appears  to  have  been  endow  ed 
with  Uie  Museii'  inspiration  no  leas  than  the  loves  and  graces 
pictured  bv  the  poets.  The  flrtt  of  these  is  entitled  "  An  Ode 
toSprlnjrr'— 

Hail,  bloshing  goddess,  beauteoas  spring. 
Who  in  thy  jocund  train  doth  bring 
Loves  und  graces.  smiliDK  hours,  . 
Balmy  breexcs,  fragrant  flowers ; 
Come,  with  tints  or  roseate  hue, 
Nature's  faded  charms  renew. 

Yet  why  should  I  thy  presence  hail  7 
To  me  no  more  the  breatning  gale 
Comes  fVaught  with  sweets ;  no  more  the  rose 
yiitXi  such  transcendant  beauty  glows 
As  when  Codenus  bless'd  the  fcene. 
And  shared  with  me  those  Joys  serene ; 
When,  nnperceivod,  the  lambent  fire 
Of  friendship  kindled  new  desire: 
Still  list'ning  to  his  tnneAil  tongue ;' 
The  trutlis  which  angels  might  have  sung 
Di%ine  impressed  their  gentle  sway. 
And  sweetly  stole  my  soul  away. 
My  guide,  instructor,  lover,  friend, — 
Door  names  I  in  one  idea  blend ; 
Oh  still  oon)oin*d  your  inceuM!  rise. 
And  waft  swevt  odour  to  the  skies. 

AN  ODE  TO  WISDOM. 
O  Palla8,  I  invoke  thy  aid ; 
Vouchsafe  to  hear  a  wretched  moid. 

By  tender  love  depressed ; 
*Tis  just  that  thou  riiould'st  heal  the  smatt. 
Inflicted  by  thy  subtle  art. 

And  calm  my  troubled  breast. 

No  random  shot  from  Cupid's  Imw, 
But,  by  thy  guidance  soft  and  slow. 

It  sunk  within  my  heart. 
Tlins  love  beini;  armM  with  wivdum's  force, 
Id  vain  I  try  to  stop  ifei  course. 

In  vain  repel  tlie  dart. 

Oh  goddess  I  break  the  fatal  league ; 
Let  love  with  folly  and  intrigue 

More  fit  associiitcs  fiuil  I 
And  thou  alone,  within  my  breast, 
iNi,  deign  to  soothe  my  griefs  to  rest 

And  heal  my  torinrod  mind. 

*>  Thi4  exprcsfiiau  rcfo»  to  VaucAra's  desire  of  hn\iag  thing's 
her  own  way. 
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endoie  a  letter  to  poor  MoUuiiy  which  I  will  eom- 
mand  her  not  to  show  you,  beoauee  it  is  a  loTe«>letter. 
I  reckon  by  this  time  the  groves  and  fields  and  puti- 
ing  streams'have  made  Yanena  romantic,  provided 
poor  Moikin  be  well.  Your  friend*  sent  me  the 
verses  he  promised,  wbichr  I  here  transcribe. 

"  flymph,  waolA  yoa  lesrn  the  only  sit, 
lb  ke«p  k  worthy  tover's  heart ; 
FinI,  to  adoni  your  pcnoa  well. 
In  iitmoit  cleanlinoH  exeel : 
And  thoutfh  you  must  the  fnahlons  take, 
Oheerve  them  but  for  faehioa*8  nka : 
The  itooiifeat  rcawn  wiU  suhndt 
To  Tirtue,  honour,  mom,  and  wit : 
To  such  a  nymph,  the  wise  and  good 
CaBodt  be  faithleta,  if  they  wouhl; 
For  vieee  all  have  dUbrent  ead«, 
But  Tivtne  itaU  to  vinne  tends ; 
And  when  your  lover  U  not  true, 
*Tb  virtue  i'aila  in  him  or  you : 
And  either  he  deeervea  disdain, 
Or  you  Srithoat  a  cause  complahi ; 
But  here  Vanessa  cannot  err, 
Nor  are  those  rules  applied  to  her ; 
For  who  could  such  a  nymph  forsake, 
Except  a  blockhead  or  a  imke  ? 
Or  how  oottld  she  her  heart  bestow. 
Except  where  wit  and  virtue  grow  ? 

**In  my  opinion  these  lines  are  too  grave,  and 
therefore  may  fit  you,  who  I  fear  are  in  the  spleen ; 
but  that  is  not  fit  either  for  yourself  or  the  person 
}Ou  tend,^  to  whom  you  ought  to  read  diverting 
things.   Here  is  an  epigram  that  concerns  you  not : — 

**  Dorinda  drsams  of  dress  a-bed, 

Tb  all  her  thought  and  ait  $ 
Her  lace  hath  got  within  her  head. 

Her  stays  stick  to  her  heart. 

*'  If  you  do  not  like  these  things,  what  must  I  say  t 
This  town  yields  no  better.  The  questions  which 
you  were  used  to  ask  me,  you  may  suppose  to  be  ail 
answered  just  as  they  used  to  be  titer  half-an-honr's 
debate;  *£ntendex  vous  celat*  You  are  to  have  a 
number  of  parsons  in  your  neighbourhood,  but  not 
one  that  you  love,  for  your  age  of  loving  parsons  is 
not  yet  arrived.  What  this  letter  wants  in  length  it 
vnll  have  in  difficulty,  for  I  believe  you  cannot  read 
it  I  will  write  plainer  to  Moikin,  because  she  is 
not  much  used  to  my  hand.  I  hold  a  wager  there 
are  some  lines  in  this  letter  you  will  not  understand, 
though  you  can  read  them ;  so  driok  your  coffise, 
and  remember  you  are  a  desperate  chip,  and  that  the 
lady  who  calls  you  bastard  will  be  ready  to  answer 
all  your  questions.  It  is  now  Sunday  night  before 
I  could  finish  this." 

It  is  clear,  from  the  following  passage,  that  Swift 
was  very  apprehensive  of  his  correspondence  with 
Vanessa  becoming  generally  known ; — *•  Yesterday," 
he  observes,  **  I  was  half-way  towards  you,  where  I 
dined,  and  returned  weary  enough.  I  asked  where 
that  road  to  the  left  led  ;  and  they  named  the  place. 
I  wish  your  letters  were  as  difficult  as  mine,  for 
then  they  would  be  of  no  consequence  if  they  were 
dropped  by  careless  messengers.      A  stroke  thus 

signifies  everything  that)  may  be  said  to  Cad 

at  the  beginning  or  conclusion.  It  is  I  who  ought 
to  be  in  a  huff  that  anything  written  to  Cad  should 
be  dffilcult  to  Skinage.  I  must  now  break  off  ab- 
ruplty,  for  I  intend  to  send  this  letter  to-day.*' 
(August  4.}; 

In  the  following,  however,  Yanessa  reiterates  her 
complaintB  of  Swift's  strange,  harsh,  and  variable 
conduct  towards  her.  Her  letter  is  dated,  Cellbridge, 
1720  .— 

** Cad, — ^You  are  good  beyond  expression,  and 

I  will  never  quarrel  again  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  with 
submission,  'tis  you  that  are  so  hard  to  be  pleased, 
though  you  complain  of  me.     I  thought  the  last 

*  8«ift  hlmaelf,  under  the  eharaeter  of  Cadenus. 
k  Her  sister. 


letter  I  wrote  you  was  obscote  and  ooogtfained 
enough.  I  took  pains  to  write  it  after  your  manner] 
it  would  have  been  much  easier  for  me  to  have  wrote 
otherwise.  I  am  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect 
you  should  keep  your  word  to  a  day,  but  six  or  seven 
days  are  great  odds.  Why  should  your  apprehen- 
sions for  Moikin  hinder  you  from  writing  to  met 
I  think  you  should  have  vrrote  the  sooner  to  have 
comforted  me.  Moikin  is  better,  but  in  a  very  weak 
way.  Though  those  who  saw  me  told  you  nothing 
of  my  illness,  I  do  assure  you  I  vras  for  twenty-four 
hours  aa  ill  as  'twas  possible  to  be,  and  live.  Yon 
wrong  me  when  you  say  I  did  not  find  that  you  an- 
swered my  questions  to  my  satisfoctiou;  what  I  said 
was,  I  had  asked  those  questions  as  yon  bid,  but 
could  not  find  them  answered  to  my  satisfiwtion. 
How  could  they  be  answered  in  absence,  since  Som- 
nus  is  not  my  friend  1  We  have  had  a  vast  deal  of 
thunder  and  lightning ; — where  do  you  think  I  wished 
to  be  then  1  and  do  you  think  that  was  the  only  time 
I  wished  so  since  I  saw  youl  I  am  sorry  my  Jea- 
lotisy  should  hinder  you  firom  writing  more  love- 
letters  ;  for  I  must  chide  sometimes,  and  I  wish  I 
could  gain  by  it  at  this  instant,  as  I  have  done  and 
hope  to  do.  Is  my  dating  my  letter  wrong  the  only 
sign  of  my  being  in  love  1  Pray  tell  me,(did  not  you 
wish  to  come  where  that  road  to  the  left  would  have 
led  you  1  I  am  mightily  pleased  to  hear  you  talk  of 
being  in  a  huff;  'tis  the  first  time  you  ever  told  me 
so ;  I  wish  I  could  see  you  in  one.    I  am  now  as 

happy  as  I  can  be  without  seeing Cad.    I  beg 

you  will  continue  happiness  to  yoiur  own  Skinage." 

The  lady  finds  still  more  causes  of  dissatisfaction, 
though  yet  to  be  informed  of  the  dean's  marriage 
with  Stella,  which  becomes  more  apparent  as  we 
proceed : — 

" Cad, — I  am,  and  cannot  avoid  being,  in  the 

spleen  to  the  last  degree.  Everything  combines  to 
make  me  so.  Is  it  not  very  hard  to  have  so  good  a 
fortune  as  I  haye,  and  yet  no  more  command  of  that 
fortune  than  if  I  had  no  title  to  iti    One  of  the 

D — ^rs  is I  don't  know  what  to  call  him.     He 

behaved  himself  so  abominably  to  me  the  other  day, 
that  had  I  been  a  man  he  should  have  heard  more 
of  it.  In  short,  he  does  nothing  but  trifle  and  make 
excuses.  I  really  believe  he  heartily  repents  that 
ever  he  undertook  it,  since  he  heanl  the  counsel 
flrst  plead,  finding  his  friend  more  in  the  wrong 
than  he  imagined.  Here  am  I  obliged  to  stay  in 
this  odious  town,  attending  and  losing  my  health 
and  humour.  Yet  this  and  all  other  disappoint- 
ments in  life  I  can  bear  with  ease  but  that  of  being 

neglected  by Cad.     He  has  often  told  me  that 

the  best  maxim  in  life,  and  always  held  by  the  wisest 
in  all  ages,  is  to  seise  the  moments  as  they  fly,  but 
those  happy  moments  always  fly  out  of  the  reach  of 

the  unfortimate.    Pray  tell Cad  I  don't  re» 

member  any  angry  passages  in  my  letter,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  if  they  appeared  so  to  him.  Spleen  I 
cannot  help,  so  you  must  excuse  it.  I  do  all  I  can 
to  get  the  better  of  it ;  and  it  is  too  strong  for  me. 
I  have  read  more  since  I  saw  Cad  than  1  did  in  a 
great  while  past,  and  chose  those  books  that  re- 
quired most  attention  on  purpose  to  engage  my 
thoughts;  but  I  find  the  more  I  think  the  more 
unhappy  I  am. 

*<  I  had  once  a  mind  not  to  have  wrote  to  rou  for 
fear  of  making  yon  uneasy  to  find  me  so  dull,  but  I 
could  not  keep  to  that  resolution  for  the  pleasure  of 
writing  to  you.  The  satisfaction  I  have  m  your  re- 
memberiug  me  when  you  read  my  letters,  and  the 
delight  I  have  in  expecting  one  from  <— -  Cad. 
makes  me  rather  choose  to  give  you  some  uneaai. 
ness  than  to  add  to  my  own." 

As  we  approach  the  termination  of  tlils  strange 
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coRwpoftdenet,  tlie  dem'f  wit  and  good  nature, 
duBped  Inr  the  unhappy  drenniitancea  in  which  he 
wtf  plaeed,  appear  by  no  means  Improved  hj  age. 
Af  eiriy  u  1720  he  feh  a  sente  of  dulness  creeping 
apoBbiiii,whieh  terminated  in  that  ntter  idiocy  and 
imuiity  to  which  lie  had  a  decided  tendency  in  his 
redrement  from  politics  and  the  disappointment  of 
hn  aiobitioiis  hopes ;  and  it  is  only  upon  this  sup- 
pontioa  we  can  account  for  many  discrepancies  in 
Ui  liBgnage  and  conduct  towards  the  unhappy  ob- 
jcdi  who  had,  eariy  or  late,  bestowed  their  aifeo- 
twiu  QpoB  hdm.  Unhappy  in  himself,  it  was  not 
Ukdy  he  eoold  confer  happiness  upon  women  of  sufl- 
eeptiUe  ftelings  and  delicate  tastes,  and  by  exciting 
their  iateUectuai  ambition,  and  l»y  cnltiTating  and  ex- 
pudis^  their  minds,  he  only  added  to  their  unhap- 
pinev  wtth  their  knowledge,  and  made  them  less 
tonteated  with  their  lot.  In  the  next  letter  there  is 
avniof  the  genuine  spirit  and  humour  we  so  much 
idflure  in  his  earlier  writings : — 

TO  MISS  VANHOMHIOH. 

'*  Angoil  If,  mo. 

''I  apprehended  on  the  return  of  the  porter  I  sent 
with  mj  last  letter  that  it  would  miscarry,  because  I 
ui  the  logue  was  drunk ;  but  yours  made  me  easy. 
I  icust  neither  write  to  Molkin,  nor  not  write  to 
her.  Tou  are  like  lord  Pembroke,  who  would  nei- 
ther go  nor  stay.  Glasheel  talks  of  going  to  see 
TOU,  and  taking  me  with  him,  as  he  goes  to  his 
coaQtrj-hooae.  I  find  you  have  company  with  tou 
these  two  or  three  days  ;  I  hope  they  are  diverting, 
it  least  to  poor  Molkin.  Why  should  Cad's  letters 
he  difBcnlt!    I  assure  you 's  are  not  all. 

**  I  am  vexed  that  the  weather  hinders  you  from 
uiy  pleaaore  in  the  country,  because  walking  I  be- 
HeTe  would  be  of  good  use  to  you  and  Molkin.  I 
reckon  yon  will  return  a  prodigious  scholar,  a  most 
adainble  nurse-keeper,  a  perfect  housewife,  and  a 
great  drinker  of  coffee. 

**  I  hare  asked,  and  am  assured  there  is  not  one 
beech  in  all  jour  groves  to  carre  a  name  on,  nor 
purling  stream,  for  love  or  money,  except  a  great 
river,"  wtiich  sometimes  roars,  but  never  murmurs, 
jwl  like  goTcmor  Huff.  We  live  here  in  a  very 
dull  tonn,  erery  valuable  creature  absent,  and  Cad 
tiu  he  ii  weary  of  it,  and  would  rather  drink  his 
coffee  on  the  barrenest  mountain  in  Wales  than  be 
king  here. 

"  A  it  (br  partridge*  and  quails ; — 

Te  daintiea,  1  knew  ootliinx  of  ye ; 
Bat.  on  the  highcet  moaat  in  Wafee, 

Would  ^NMiaa  in  peace  to  drink  my  eoflee. 

^d  jou  know  very  well  that  coffee  makes  us  se- 
vve,  and  grave,  and  philosopfaicai.    Wiiat  would 

fn  give  to  have  the  history  of  Cd and  — , 

'Uctly  written  throogh  all  its  steps  from  the  begin- 
>aif  tothis  timet^  i  believe  it  would  do  well  in 
*vie,  sad  be  aa  k>og  aa  the  other.  I  hope  it  will 
be  dene.  It  ought  to  he  an  exact  chronicle  of 
tvcin  years  from  ,  the  time  of  spilling  of- 

(oiw  ta  dfinkhiff  of  coffee;   from  Dunstable  to 


Sablio,  with  every  single  passage  ainoe. 

"  There  wooU  be  the  chapter  of  Madame  going  to 
'^^asiagton ;  the  chapter  of  the  blister ;  the  chapter 
«f  the  coiooel  godng  to  France ;  the  chapter  of  the 
wedding,  with  the  adventures  of  the  lost  key ;  of 
the  ihsss ;  of  the  joyful  return ;  two  hundred  cfaiap- 
(cn  'of  midncsB ;  the  chapter  of  long  walks ;  the 
S*^hahiie  surprise ;  fifty  chapten  of  little  times ;  the 
chapter  of  Chtltea;  the  chapter  of  swallow  and 
^^^;  a  hundred  whole  books  of  myself,  ^. ;  the 
<W^  of  hide  and  whisper ;  the  chapter  of  who 

•TWLifcy, 

'  TW  d«a  nercr  com] 


ipletcd  this  second  part  of  the  poem. 


made  it  so ;  my  sister's  money.  Cad  ^—  bids  me 
tell  you  that  if  you  complain  of  difficult  writing  he 
will  give  you  enough  of  it.  See  how  much  I  have 
written  without  saying  one  word  of  Molkin ;  an<i 
you  will  be  whipped  before  you  will  deliver  a  mes- 
sage with  honour.  I  shall  write  to  J.  Barber  next 
post,  and  desire  him  to  be  In  no  pain  about  his  mo- 
ney. I  will  take  not  one  word  of  notice  of  his 
riches,  on  purpose  to  vex  him*  If  heaven  had 
looked  upon  riches  to  be  a  valuable  thing,  it  would 
not  have  given  them  to  such  a  scoundrel.*  I  deli- 
vered your  letter  enclosed  to  our  friend,^  who  hap- 
pened to  be  with  me  when  I  received  it.  I  find  you 
are  veij  much  in  his  good  grace,  for  he  said  a  mil- 
lion of  fine  things  upon  it,  though  he  would  let 
nobody  read  a  word  of  it  but  himself,  though  I  'was 
so  kind  to  show  him  yours  to  me,  as  well  as  this, 
which  he  has  laid  a  crown  with  me  you  vrill  not  un- 
derstand, which  is  pretty  odd  for  one  that  sets  up  for 
so  high  an  opinion  of  your  good  sense.  I  am  ever, 
with  the  greatest  truth,  yours,  dbc. 
"  August  18.*' 

In  proportion  as  Swift  relents  Vanessa's  hopes 
rise,  and  it  is  evidently  her  fond  ambition  to  with- 
draw him  from  the  influence  of  Stella,  being  still 
wholly  unconscious  of  the  marriage,  and  to  bring 
him  to  confess  his  love  at  her  feet. 

FROM  MISS  VANB0MRI6H. 

"  Cellfarldge,  ITSO. 

•• Cad,  is  it  possible  that  you  will  come  and 

see  me  t  I  beg  for  God's  sake  you  will ;  I  would 
give  the  world  to  see  you  here  (and  Molkin  would 
be  extremely  happy).  Do  you  think  the  time  long 
since  I  saw  you  t 

**  I  did  design  seeing  you  this  week,  but  will  not 
stir,  in  hopes  of  your  coming  here.  I  beg  you'll 
write  two  or  three  words  by  Uie  bearer,  to  let  me 
know  if  you  think  you'll  come  this  week.  I  shall 
have  the  note  to-night.  You  make  me  happy  be- 
yond expression  by  your  goodness.  It  would  be  too 
orach  onoe  to  hope  for  sueh  a  history ;  if  yon  had 
laid  a  thousand  pounds  that  I  should  not  understand 
your  letter,  you  had  lost  it.  Tell  me  sincerely,  did 
thoae  eirenmstanoea  crowd  on  yon,  or  did  yon  recol- 
lect them  only  to  make  me  happy  1" 

TO  MISS  VANHOMWGH. 

"  Thursday  mom.  ten. 

**  I  will  see  you  to-morrow  if  possible.  You 
know  it  is  not  above  five  days  since  I  saw  you,  and 
that  I  would  ten  times  more  if  it  were  at  all  conve- 
nient, whether  your  Old  Dragon  come  or  no,  whom 
I  believe  my  people  cannot  tell  what  to  make  of, 
but  take  him  for  some  conjuror.    Adieu.'* 

The  following  passages  in  Swift's  letters  (Oct.  15, 
1720)  show  the  interest  he  took  in  Vanessa's  affairs : 
— **  1  had  a  letter  from  your  friend  J.  B.  [John 
Barber]  in  London,  in  answer  to  what  I  told  you 
that  Glasheel  said  about  the  money.  J.  B.'s  answer 
is,  that  you  are  a  person  of  honour ;  that  you  need 
give  yourself  no  trouble  about  it :  that  you  will  pay 
when  you  are  able,  and  he  shall  be  content  till  then. 
These  are  his  own  words,  and  you  see  he  talks  in 
the  style  of  a  very  rich  man,  which  he  says  he  yet 
is,  though  terribly  pulled  down  by  the  fall  of  stocks. 
I  am  glad  you  did  not  sell  your  annuities  unless 
somebody  were  to  manage  and  transfer  Uiem  while 
stocks  were  high."  (Oct.  17th.)  "  I  had  not  a  mo- 
ment to  finish  this  since  I  sat  down  to  it.  A  person 
was  with  me  just  now,  and  interrupted  me  as  I  was 
going  on  with  telling  me  of  great  people  here  losing 

*  This  remarkable  sentloMnt  b  the  stfaig  of  AibuChaot's  cele- 
brated epitaph  on  Chaitree. 
^  Cadenui. 


hi 
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theif  places,  and  now  lome  more  are  coming  about 

business.     So  adieu  till  by  and  by,  or  to-morrow." 

(Oct.  18th.)  *•  I  am  getting  an  ill  head  in  this  cursed 

^towu  for  want  of  exercise.     I  wish  1  were  to  walk 

with  you  fifty  times  about  the  garden,  and  then 

drink  your  coifee.  Glasheel  takes  up  abundance  of 
my  time  in  spite  of  my  teeth.  Eveobody  grows 
silly  and  disagreeable,  or  I  grow  monkish  and  sple- 
netic, which  is  the  same  thing.  I  was  sitting  last 
niijht  with  half  a  score  of  both  sexes  for  an  hour, 
and  grew  as  weary  as  a  dog.  Conversation  is  full  of 
nothing  but  South  Sea,  and  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom, 
and  scarcity  of  money.  I  had  a  thousand  times 
rather  hear  the  governor  [Vanessa]  chide  two  hours 
without  reason."  (Oct.  20.)  "  The  governor  was 
with  me  at  six  o'clock  this  morning,  but  did  not 
stay  two  minutes,  and  deserves  a  chiding,  which  you 
must  give  when  you  drink  your  coffee  next.  I  hope 
to  send  this  letter  to-morrow.  I  am  a  good  deal  out 
of  order  in  my  head,  after  a  little  journey  I  made ; 
ate  too  much  I  suppose,  or  travelling  in  a  coach 
after  it.  I  am  now  sitting  at  home  alone,  and  will 
go  write  to  Molkins.     So  adieu.*' 

FROM  MISS  VANH0MRI6H. 

*'  Cellbridgc,  ITSO. 

**  You  had  heard  from  me  before,  but  that  my 
messenger  was  not  to  be  had  till  to-day,  and  now  I 
have  only  time  to  thank  you  for  yours,  because  he 
was  going  about  his  business  this  moment,  which  is 
very  happy  for  you,  or  you  would  have  had  a  long 
letter  full  of  soleen.  Never  was  human  creature 
more  distressed  than  I  have  been  since  I  came. 
Poor  Molkin  has  had  two  or  three  relapses,  and  is  in 
so  bad  a  way  that  I  fear  she  will  never  recover. 
Judge  now  what  a  way  I  am  now  in,  absent  from 
you,  and  loaded  with  melancholy  on  her  score.  I 
liave  been  very  ill  with  a  stitch  in  my  side,  which  is 
not  very  well  yet." 

TO  MISS  VANHOMRIGH.  ' 

"  Four  o'clock. 

'*  I  dined  with  the  provost,  and  told  him  I  was 
coming  here,  because  I  must  be  at  prayecs  at  six. 
He  said  you  have  been  vrith  him,  and  would  not  be 
at  home  this  day,  and  went  to  Cellbridge  to-morrow. 
I  said  I  could,  however,  go  try.  I  fancy  you  told 
him  so,  that  he  might  not  come  to-night ;  if  he 
comes  you  must  piece  it  up  as  you  can,  else  he  will 
think  it  was  on  purpose  to  meet  me,  and  I  hate  any- 
thing that  looks  like  a  secret. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  call  after  prayers :  I  therefore 
came  here  in  the  afternoon  while  people  were  in 
church,  hoping  certainly  to  find  you.  I  am  truly  af- 
fected for  poor  Moll,  who  is  a  girl  of  infinite  value, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  take  all  possible  care  of  her, 
and  I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  sincerest  friendship  in 
the  world  long  between  you.  I  pray  God  of  heaven 
protect  you  both,  and  am,  entierement." 

TO  MISS  VANHOMRIGH. 

"  Monday. 
**  I  am  surprised  and  grieved  beyond  what  I  can 
express.  I  read  your  letter  twice  before  I  knew  what 
it  meant,  nor  can  I  yet  well  believe  my  e}es.  Is 
that  poor  good  creature  deadt'  I  observed  she 
looked  a  little  ghastly  on  Saturday,  but  it  is  against 
the  usual  way  for  one  in  her  case  to  die  so  sudden. 
For  Qod's  sake  get  your  fricndii  about  you  to  advise 
and  to  order  everything  in  the  forms.  It  is  all  you 
hav«  to  do.  I  want  comfort  myself  in  this  case,  and 
can  give  little.  Time  alone  must  give  it  you.  No- 
thing now  is  your  pait  but  decency.  I  was  wholly 
unprepared  against  so  sudden  an  event,  and  pity  you 
most  of  all  creatures  at  present." 

•  MiM  Miiry  Vunhororijjh. 


The  death  of  YaneMt's  aiftter,  her  increasing  jefw- 
lousy  and  anxieties,  with  the  growing  iufirmittes  of 
the  dean,  and  his  forced  residence  in  a  place  he 
disliked,  far  from  his  early  literary  friendships  and 
political  connexions,  present  altogether  one  of  the 
most  melancholy  pictures  of  human  wretchedness 
and  vanity,  notwithstanding  the  greatness  of  Swift's 
reputation,  that  can  well  be  conceived.  Two 
charming  women,  both  of  whom  had  riveted  their 
affections  upon  him,  were  sinking  into  their 
early  graves  from  unrequited  love — ^a  love  to  which 
circumstances  placed  it  out  of  his  power  to  make 
a  due  return.  He  again  writes  to  the  unhappy 
victim  of  misplaced  passion  from  Gallsto^vn,  near 
Kinnugad  (July  5,  1721),  and  observes,  "  I  an> 
swer  all  your  questions  that  you  were  used  to 
ask  6W,  and  he  protests  he  answers  them  in  the 
affirmative.  How  go  your  law  affairs  1  You  were 
once  a  good  lawyer,  but  Cad  hath  spoiled  you. 
I  had  a  weary  journey  in  an  Irish  stage-coach,  but 
am  pretty  well  since.'*  To  give  the  brief  sequel  of 
this  strange  and  mysterious  connexion,  on  which  it 
is  impossible  now  to  throw  any  satisfactory  light ; 
Svrift  writes  to  Vanessa  from  Clogher  (June  1, 1722)— 
"  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  set  pen  to  paper  since  1 
left  Dublin,  having  not  been  in  any  settled  place  till 
ten  days  ago  ;  and  I  missed  one  post  by  ignorance, 
and  that  has  stopped  me  five  days.  Before  that  time 
I  was  much  out  of  order  by  the  usual  consequences 
of  wet  weather  and  change  of  drink,  neither  am  I 
yet  established,    though  much  better  than  I  was. 

.  .  .  I  answer  all  the  questions  you  can  ask 
me  in  the  affirmative.  I  remember  your  detesting 
and  despising  the  conversation  of  the  world.  I  have 
been  so  mortified  with  a  man  and  his  lady  here  two 
days,  that  it  has  made  me  as  peevish  as — (I  want  a 
comparison).  I  hope  you  are  gone  or  going  to  your 
country*seat,  though  I  think  you  have  a  term  upon 
your  hands.  I  shall  be  here  long  enough  to  receive 
your  uiswer,  and  perhaps  to  write  to  you  again,  but 
then  I  shall  go  farther  off  if  my  health  continues, 
and  shall  let  you  know  my  stages.  I  have  been  for 
some  days  as  splenetic  as  ever  you  was  in  your  life, 
which  is  a  bold  word.  Remember  I  still  enjoin  you 
reading  and  exercise  for  the  improvement  of  your 
mind  and  health  of  your  body,  and  grow  less  ro- 
mantic, and  talk  and  act  like  a  man  of  this  world. 
It  is  the  saying  of  the  world,  and  I  believe  you  often 
say,  I  love  myself;  but  I  am  so  low  I  cannot  say  it, 
though  your  new  acquaintance  were  with  you, 
which  I  heartily  wish  for  the  sake  of  you  and  myself. 

.  .  .  Last  year  I  writ  you  civilities  and  you 
were  angry,  yet  my  thoughts  were  still  the  same ; 
and  I  give  you  leave  to  be  governor,  and  will  be  an- 
swerable for  them.  I  hope  you  will  let  me  have  some 
of  your  money  when  I  see  you,  which  I  will  pay 
honestly  you  again.  Repondez  moi  si  vous  entendex 
bien  tout  cela,  et  croyez  que  je  serai  toujours  tout  cc 
que  vous  desires."    Adieu ! 

Swift  appears  about  tlie  period  he  wrote  this  letter 
to  have  been  journeying  from  place  to  place,  and 
collecting  materials  for  Uiose  papers,  some  of  which 
he  subsequently  published,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Sheridan,  in  the  Intelligencer;  and  which 
now  for  the  first  time  make  their  appearance  in  any 
collection  of  his  works.  His  next  is  dated  from 
Loughgall,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  and  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  dean's  character  and  pecuUari- 
ties  under  the  circumstnnces  in  which  be  was  placed. 
"  I  hare  received  yours,  and  have  changed  places  so 
often  since,  that  I  could  not  assign  a  place  where  I 
might  expect  an  answer  from  you,  and  if  you  be  now 
in  the  country  and  the  letter  does  not  rcarh  yon  in 
the  due  time  after  the  date,  I  shall  not  cTpoct  tnhcnr 
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fton  joo^bMauel !««?«  thiiplMe  the  beginning  of 

Anguk.     I  am  well  pleaeed  with  the  aeoonnt  of 

your  Titit  uid  the  behaviour  of  the  Udiee.    I  tee 

«iery  day  m  liUy  things  among  both  eezes,  and  yet 

cBdoietbemforthenheofanniMment.    The  wont 

ihiig  ia  yon  and  me !%  that  we  are  too  hacd  to  please ; 

and  whether  we  have  not  made  ooneWee  so  ii  the 

^oettioa;  it  least,  I  beliere,  we  ha^e  the  same  rea- 

WB.   One  thing  that  I  diffnr  from  you  is,  that  I  do 

not  qnaml  with  my  beet  friends.    I  believe  you 

h»H  tea  sogry  paasages  in  yonr  letter,  and  every  one 

^thentooogh  to  spoU  two  days  a-pieoe  of  riding 

sad  vilkiBg.     We  differ  prodigiously  in  otie  point ; 

^I  fly  from  the  qileen  to  the  world's  end ;  you  ran 

ost  0/  Dm  way  to  meet  it.    I  doubt  the  bad  weather 

bi  hiadsrsd  you  much  firom  the  diversions  of  your 

conatiy-liooBe,  and  put  you  upon  thinking  in  your 

ckukber.    The  use  I  have  made  of  it  was  to  read  I 

knov  Dot  how  many  diverting  books  of  history  and 

tnick    I  wish  you  would  get  yourself  a  horse  and 

have  always  two  servants  to  attend  yon,  and  visit 

yon  neighbours,  the  worse  the  better.    There  is  a 

fkmat  in  being  reverenced,  and  that  is  always  in 

ysv  power  by  your  superiority  of  sense  and  an  easy 

<Ktsae.    The  best  maxim  I  know  in  life  is  to  drink 

yw  eoiSBe  when  you  can,  and  when  you  cannot  to 

ht  csiy  without  it ;  while  you  continue  to  be  sple- 

idic  count  upon  it  I  will  alvrays  preach.    Thus 

Boeh  I  lympathise  with  you  that  I  am  not  cheerful 

«e«igii  lo  write,  for  I  believe  coffee  once  a-week 

aseceanrytothat.     .     .     .    I  have  shifted  scenes 

ofteser  than  ever  I  did  in  my  life,  and  I  believe  have 

Uaia  thirty  beda  since  I  left  the  town.     I  alvrays 

^Rw  op  the  dothea  with  my  left  hand,  which  is  a 

rapandtion  I  have  learnt  theee  ten  years.    Theee 

«^^^  posta  are  always  so  capricious  that  we  are 

*Mvad  to  ssad  our  letters  at  a  call  on  a  sudden,  and 

aiae  U  now  demnnded,  though  it  goes  not  out  till 

l^-Bonow.    Be  eheerfrd,  and  read,  and  ride,  and 

Jangh  as  Cad  —  used  to  advise  you  long  ago.    I 

hopa  your  affUfi  are  in  some  better  settlement    I 

^  loeg  to  see  yon  in  llgure  and  equipage :  pray  do 

■ot  loss  that  tasto.    Farewell  I" 

It  appears  that  his  accomplished  friend  and  cor^ 
vMIKNideat  so  &r  gave  into  his  views  as  to  try  the 
<fife^  of  mixing  in  general  society;  a  remedy 
vhieb  onhappily  only  proved  to  her  the  superiority 
of  the  dean's  social  qualitiea  and  wit. 

FROM  MISS  VANROMRIGH. 

" — — Caiv— I  thou^t  you  had  quite  foigot  both 
^  aad  yonr  promise  of  vrriting  to  me.  Was  it 
iMt  my  unkind  to  be  five  weeks  absent  without 
•cadtng  am  one  line  to  let  me  know  you  were  well, 
aad  reiDf  mbered  me  1  Besidest  you  have  had  such 
wd  weather  that  you  could  have  no  diversion  abroad ; 
what  then  could  you  do  but  vrrite  and  read  1  I  know 
yos  do  not  love  cards,  neither  is  this  a  time  of 
ytar  fat  that  amusement.  Since  I  saw  you  I  have 
|we  aiors  into  the  world  than  1  did  for  some  tame 
P*>ti  because  you  commanded  me,  and  I  do  protest 
scfc  that  I  am  more  and  more  sick  of  it  every  day 
uaa  soother.  One  day  this  week  I  was  to  visit  a 
P^  Udy  that  has  been  a-travelling  for  some  time 
F^tt,  where  I  found  a  very  great  assembly  of  ladies 
^  besox  (dressed  as  I  suppose  to  a  nicety).  I  hope 
79^  pardon  me  now  I  tell  you  that  I  heartilv  wished 
}^  ft  spectator,  for  I  very  much  question  if  in  your 
m  yoa  ever  saw  the  like  scene,  or  one  more  extza- 
^'^uavy.  The  lady's  behaviour  was  blended  with 
•0  flHBy  different  cnaraetera,  I  cannot  possibly  de- 
^bc  it  without  tiring  your  patience.  But  the  au- 
^*oct  teemed  to  be  a  creation  of  her  own,  they  were 
«  f  cry  obaeqnioas.    Their  forms  and  gestures  were 


very  like  those  of  baboons  and  moi^eys ;  they  all 
grinned  and  chattered  at  the  same  time,  and  that 
of  things  I  did  not  understand.  The  rooms  being 
hung  with  anas,  in  which  were  trees  very  well  de- 
scribed, just  as  I  was  considering  their  beauty  and 
wishing  myself  in  the  country  with  — ,  one  of 
these  animals  snatched  my  fan,  and  was  so  pleased 
with  me  that  it  seised  me  vrith  such  a  panic  that  I 
apprehended  nothing  less  than  being  carried  up  to 
the  top  of  the  house  and  served  as  a  friend  of  yours 
was,  but  in  this  -— «*  one  of  their  own  species  came 
in,  upon  which  they  all  began  to  make  theirgrimaces, 
which  opportunity  I  took  and  made  my  escape.  I 
have  not^made  one  single  step  in  either  law  or  refer- 
ence since  I  saw  you.  I  meet  vrith  nothing  but  dis- 
appointments, yet  am  obliged  to  stay  in  town  attend- 
ing Mr.  P.,  &C.,  which  is  very  hard.  I  do  declare  I 
have  so  little  Joy  in  life  that  I  don't  care  how  soon 
mine  ends.  For  God's  sake  write  me  soon,  and 
kindly,  for  in  your  absence  your  letters  are  all  the 
Joy  I  have  on  earth,  and  sure  you  are  too  good-natured 
to  grudge  one  hour  in  a  week  to  make  any  human 
creature  happy. .-«-  Cad,  think  of  me  and  pity  me." 

TO  MISS  VANHOIIBIGH 

**  1  am  this  moment  leaving  mv  present  residence, 
and  if  I  fix  anywhere  shall  let  you  know  it,  [for  I  would 
fain  wait  till  I  got  a  little  go<^  weather  for  riding  and 
walkinff,  there  never  having  been  such  a  season  as  this 
remembered ;  though  I  doubt  you  know  nothing  of 
it  but  what  you  learn  by  sometimes  looking  out  at 
your  back  window  to  call  your  people.  I  had  your 
last,  with  a  splendid  account  of  your  law  afllaiis. 
Tou  were  once  a  better  solicitor,  when  you  could 
contrive  to  make  others  desire  your  consent  to  an 
act  of  parliament  against  their  own  interest  to  ad- 
vance yours.  Tet  at  present  you  neither  want  power 
nor  skill,  but  disdain  to  exercise  either.  When  you 
are  melancholy,  read  diverting  or  amusing  books ;  it 
is  my  receipt,  and  seldom  fiUls.  Health,  good  humour, 
and  fortune,  are  all  that  is  valuable  in  this  life,  and 
the  last  contributes  to  the  two  former.  I  have  not 
rode  in  all  above  poor  400  miles  since  I  saw  you,  nor 
do  I  believe  I  shall  ride  above  200  more  till  I  see  you 
again ;  but  I  desire  you  will  not  venture  to  shake 
me  by  the  hand,  for  I  am  in  mortal  fear  of  the  itch, 
and  have  no  hope  left  but  that  some  ugly  vermin 
called  ticks  have  got  into  my  skin,  of  which  I  have 
pulled  out  some,  and  must  scratch  out  the  rest.  Is 
not  this  enough  to  give  me  the  spleen  1  for  I  doubt 
no  christian  family  will  receive  me :  and  this  is  all  a 
man  gets  by  a  northern  Journey*  It  would  be  un- 
happy for  me  to  be  as  nice  in  my  conversation  and 
company  as  vou  are,  which  is  the  only  thing  wherein 
you  agree  with  GlsJisheel,  who  declsres  there  is  not 
a  conversable  creature  in  Ireland  except  Cad.  What 
would  yon  do  In  these  parta,  where  politeness  ia  as 
much  a  stranger  as  cleanllnem  1  I  am  stopped,  and 
this  letter  is  Uitended  to  travel  with  me ;  so  adieu  till 
the  next  stage.    Aug.  8. 

**  Yesterday  I  rode  29  miles  without  being  weary, 
and  I  wish  little  Hetkmage  could  do  as  much.  Here 
I  leave  this  letter  to  travel  on  one  way  while  I 
go  another,  but  where  I  do  not  know,  nor  what 
cabins  or  bogs  are  in  my  way.  I  see  you  this 
moment  as  you  are  visible  at  ten  in  the  morning, 
and  now  you  are  asking  your  questions  round,  and 
I  am  answering  them  with  a  great  deal  of  affected^ 
delays,  and  the  same  scene  has  psssed  forty  timet*' 
as  well  as  the  other,  from  two  till  seven,  longer 
than  the  first  by  two  hours,  yet  each  has  its  agr^mtnu 
particuliera],  A  long  vacation.  Law  lies  asleep,  and 
bad  weather.  How  do  you  wear  away  the  time  t  Is 
it  among  the  fields  and  groves  of  your  country-seat, 
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or  among  your  oooaiiu  in  town,  or  thioking  in  a 
train  that  will  be  sure  to  vex  you,  and  then  reaaoning 
and  forming  teaaing  ooncluiions  from  miataken 
thoughta  1   The  beat  company  for  you  ia  a  philoao- 

fber,  whom  you  would  regard  as  much  aa  a  sermon, 
have  read  more  traah  ainoe  I  left  you  than  would 
fill  all  yoiu*  shelves,  and  am  abundantly  the  better  for 
it,  thoagh  I  scarce  remember  a  ayllable.  [Go  over  the 
scenes  of  Windsor,  Cleveland-row,  Bider-atreet,  St. 
James*a-street,  Kensington,  the  Sluttery,  the  Colonel 
in  France,  Ac.  Cad  thinka  often  of  these,  especially 
on  horseback,  as  I  am  assured.]  Whatafooliah  thing 
ia  time,  and  how  foolish  ia  man,  who  would  be  aa 
angry  if  time  stopped  as  if  it  paaaed  I  But  I  will  not 
proceed  at  thia  rate  ;  for  I  am  writing  and  thinking 
myself  fast  into  a  apleen,  which  ia  the  only  thing  that 
I  would  not  compliment  you  by  imitating.  So  adieu 
till  the  next  place  I  fix  in,  [if  I  fix  at  all  tUl  I  return, 
and  that  I  leave  to  fortune  and  the  weather]." 

The  sequel  of  this  unhappy  story,  almost  as  strange 
and  improbable  as  any  in  the  wildest  romance,  ia  soon 
told.  A  fatal  influence  seemed  to  hang  over  it  from 
the  beginning,  and  the  heart  of  Swift,  torn  by  eon- 
tending  emotions,  hastened  the  final  doom  of  one  to 
whom,  with  all  his  morbid  errors,  he  seems  to  have 
been  devotedly  attached.  In  a  moment  of  grief, 
anguish,  and  remorse,  he  had  given  his  hand  to 
another,  in  the  vain  hope  of  snatehing  that  once  be- 
loved  object  from  an  untimely  grave.  The  discovery 
of  that  fact,  ao  long  concealed,  vraa  the  laat  blow 
which  the  gentle  and  affectionate  Vanessa  had  to 
austain.  Swift  had  entreated  his  friend  and  former 
tutor,  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  that  melancholy  which  evidently  preyed  on  Stella'a 
mind,  and  must  have  been  shocked  to  hear  of  **  her 
s^nsibUHy  to  his  late  indifference,  and  to  the  discre- 
dit which  ber  character  had  sustained  from  the  du- 
bious and  mysterious  connexion  between  them." 
Swift  obsenred  in  reply  that  he  had  long  formed  two 
resolutions  with  regard  to  matrimony :  one,  not  to 
marry  till  he  possessed  an  independence  j  the  other, 
that  such  an  event  should  take  place  at  a  period 
which  should  give  him  hopes  of  seeing  his  children 
provided  for  in  the  world.  He  had  not  obtained  a 
competent  fortune;  and  he  was  past  the  time  of  life 
which  gave  him  a  reasonable  prospect  of  bringing  up 
a  family' — ^rules  exceedingly  prudent  to  adopt,  but 
which  called  for  extreme  caution  and  circumspection 
on  the  part  of  every  honourable  man  who,  in  hia  In- 
tercowrse  with  the  other  sex,  determines  to  regulate 
his  csinduct  by  them. 

To  satisfy  public  opinion,  however,  he  intimated 
his  consent  to  a  formal  marriage ;  and  it  took  place  in 
the  garden  of  the  deanery,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  in  the  year  17 16.* 
After  it  had  taken  place  we  are  informed  that  Swift 
evinced  a  very  unhappy  state  of  mind.  The  gloom 
and  agitation  previously  shown  became  such  that  he 
is  said  to  have  sought  an  interview  with  archbishop 
King,  the  nature  of  which  has  never  transpired ;  but 
we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Delany  that,  upon  entering 
the  prelate's  library  to  make  known  his  apprehen- 
siona.  Swift  himself  rushed  by  him  with  a  counte- 
nance full  of  grief  and  a  distracted  air,  without  even 
noticing  his  presence.  Delany  observed  the  arch- 
bishop to  be  weeping,  and  upon  inquiring  into  the 
cause  was  answered,  **  Sir,  you  have  Just  met  the 
most  unhappy  man  upon  earth ;  but  on  the  aubject 
of  his  wretchedness  you  must  never  ask  a  question." 
From  this  strange  mystery  Delany  suspected  that 

*  Strong  doubta  however  are  eotvrtained  by  sone  excellent 
aulboritiei — Mr.  Moock  Mason  and  Dr.  LyoD-*of  aav  marriage 
havinff  taken  pI«Be.  Seott  ■UHm  the  arguments  my  fbUy  npon 
both  ndea,  and  setma  to  loan  to  the  beltaf  that  it  did  actually 
oocnr. 


Swift,  subsequent  to  hii  union,  discovered  there  ex- 
isted too  close  a  consanguinity  between  Stella  and 
himaelf,  and  that  both  were  the  illegitimate  children 
of  sir  W.  Temple — a  supposition  for  which  there 
oouid  be  asaigned  no  reaaonable  grounds.  Whatever 
may  kajre  been  the  cause,  Swift'a  intercourse  with 
Stdla  continued  as  distant  and  guarded  as  before, 
and  it  waa  attended  with  the  aame  inoonveniencea 
and  ceremony.  She  had  few  acquaintance  but 
Swift'a  male  frienda;  and  one  of  those  few  has 
left  it  upon  record  "that  Stella  used  to  go,  with 
Mrs.  Dlngley,  to  Dr.  Delany's  villa  on  Wednesdays, 
where  his  men  companions  dined  before  he  wad 
married  to  my  poor  /riend.  Mra.  Delany,  who  once 
saw  her  by  accident,  was  much  struck  with  the  beauty 
of  her  cotmtenanc^  and  particularly  with  ber  fine 
dark  eyea.*  She  was  very  pale,  and  looked  pensive 
but  not  melancholy,  and  her  hair  aa  black  aa  a 
raven." 

We  have  seen  how  much  Swift  renewed  his  efforU, 
after  Stella's  marriage,  to  check  the  growth  of  Va- 
nessa's passion,  and  aooght  to  direct  her  affectiona 
towarda  another  object.  Through  him  dean  Winter 
became  a  candidate  for  her  hand  ;  and  she  was  ad- 
dressed  with  no  better  success  by  Dr.  Price,  after- 
wards archbishop  of  Caahell.  An  intereating  account 
of  Yanessa*  and  the  aecluded  manner  in  which  she 
lived,  haa  been  left  by  a  correapondent  of  sir  W.  Scott : 
*<Marley  abbey,"  he  says,  "near  Cellbridge,  where 
Miss  V.  resided,  is  built  much  in  the  form  of  a  real 
cloister,  especially  in  its  external  appearance.  An 
aged  man — ^upwarda  of  90— ahowed  the  grounda;  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Y.'a  gardener,  and  used  to  work  with  his 
father  in  the  ganien  when  a  boy.  He  remembered 
the  unfortunate  Vanessa  well,  and  his  account  of  her 
corresponded  with  the  usual  description  of  her  per- 
son, especially  aa  to  her  smbonpoint.  He  said  she 
was  seldom  abroad,  and  saw  little  company ;  her 
constant  amusement  waa  reading  or  walking  in  the 
garden.  Yet,  according  to  thia  authority,  her  ao- 
ciety  was  courted  by  several  familiea  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  viaited  her«  notwithstanding  her  sel- 
dom returning  that  attention,  and  he  added  that 
her  manners  interested  every  one  who  knew  her ; 
but  she  avoided  company,  and  waa  alwava  melan- 
choly save  when  Swift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed 
happy.  The  garden  waa  to  an  uncommon  degree 
crowded  with  laurels.  The  old  man  said  that,  when 
Miss  Yaiihomrigh  expected  the  dean,  she  always 
planted  with  her  own  hand  a  laurel  or  two  againat  his 
arriral.  He  showed  her  favourite  seat,  still  called 
Vanessa's  bower :  three  or  four  trees  and  some  lau- 
rels indicate  the  spot.  They  had  formerly,  according 
to  the  old  man's  information,  been  trained  into  a 
close  arbour.  There  were  two  seats  and  a  rude 
table  within  the  bower,  the  opening  of  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  Liffey,  which  had  a  romantic 
effect ;  and  there  waa  a  small  caacade  that  murmured 
at  some  distance.  In  this  sequestered  spot,  accord- 
ing to  the  gardener's  account,  the  dean  and  Vanessa 
uMd  often  to  sit,  with  books  and  writing  materials 
on  the  table  before  them." 

After  the  death  of  her  slater,  Vanessa  became  atill 
more  absorbed  by  the  unhappy  passion  that  con- 
sumed her  life ;  and  believing  herself  more  neglected 

•  The  only  portmit  of  Stella  known  b  in  wMaearion  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berwick.  Dr.  Tooke  has  a  look  of  her  hair,  on  the 
envelopn  of  which  ia  wriUen  in  Swift'a  hand^"  Only  a  «:aDuin'H 
hair."  Scott  olMer^'es  truly.—"  If  SlelU  was  dead  when  Swift 
laid  apart  this  memorial,  the  motto  ia  an  additional  instance  of 
hit  ttiiTiaff  to  veil  the  most  bitter  fteUni*  onder  the  guise  of 
cynical  indilbrenee.**  Of  the  amaibllity  of  his  feelings  undrr  a 
rough  outside,  tliore  are  innumerable  proob;  and  loxc's  poor 
>icttm.  Vanessa  herself,  speaks  of  the  charming  oompamion 
which  dtooe  in  his  eountenunoe  aa  what  most  captirated  her 
affection,  even  laove  than, his  awe. 
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by  Swift  tbtn  before,  she  resolved  to  ■teerUin  the 
luiture  of  thftt  influence  ivhich  preTented  him  from 
tTowinf  the  affection  which  she  believed  be  enter- 
ttined  for  ber.  ^Vithout  giving  the  least  intimation 
of  her  pnrpose  she  addressed  a  letter  to  Stella,  with 
a  request  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  ae- 
quuntance  so  long  known  to  exist  between  her  and 
the  dfsn.  What  must  have  been  poor  Vanessa's  as- 
tonishmeat  to  hear,  in  reply,  that  Swift  had  bound 
himielf  by  the  strongest  of  legal  titles  to  her  rival  1 
while  thst  rival,  feeling  no  less  indignant  at  the  sup- 
posed intimacy  which  such  an  inquiry  indicated, 
withdrew  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin. 
At  the  nmc  time  she  sent  Vanessa's  letter  to  Swift, 
who,  filed  with  sudden  rage,  rode  with  it  to  Marley 
abbrj,  and  entered  the  unfortunate  lady's  room  with 
s  coustenftnee  which  struck  terror  into  her  gentle 
tnd  lorrowing  heart.  It  was  with  difficulty  she 
(altend  out  a  few  words  to  ask  if  he  would  not  take 
a  feat  His  sole  reply  was  to  throw  her  own  letter 
Qpon  the  table,  and  in  the  same  paroxysm  of  passion 
to  rmh  from  the  room  and  remount  his  horse.  Upon 
reeeiring  this  deathblow  to  all  her  hopes  from  one 
wiio  K  believed  to  have  assured  her  (July  oth,  1721) 
tbt  no  person  on  earth  had  ever  been  so  loved, 
boaoured,  esteemed,  adored  by  her  friend  as  she 
henelf,  she  never  more  held  up  her  head,  and  within 
three  weeks  from  that  fatal  moment  she  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

It  is  almost  impossible,  even  under  all  the  extenu- 
ating  dreumstanees  of  the  case,  to  find  language  suf- 
(in«ntly  strong  tn  denounce  Swift's  conduct  upon  this 
occasion.  However  irritating  and  distressing  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself,  no  defence  can 
*  be  made  for  the  indulgence  of  passion  so  violent, 
and  for  the  commission  of  so  violent  an  outrage — ^for 
ssch  it  was — upon  the  feelings  of  an  accomplished 
aad  noble-minded  woman,  whose  sole  fault  was 
loring  him  ** not  wisely,  bnt  too  well,"  and  deserved 
St  least  bis  utmost  tenderness  and  compassion.  The 
only  extenuation  of  his  stem  cruelty  that  can  be 
offered  is  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  species  of 
distraction,  arising  from  a  combination  of  causes, 
sad  in  some  part  from  that  morbid  sensibility  and 
irritation  of  temper  which,  far  from  bearing  the  evils 
of  life  with  becoming  humility  and  patience,  forming 
no  pan  of  his  character,  hurried  him  into  gloom, 
Dusaathropy,  and  despair,  and  terminated  in  con- 
fraied  insanity.  Hiss  Vanhomrigh  died  in  the  37th 
;^  of  her  age,  and  is  known  to  have  revoked  the 
will  previously  made  in  favour  of  Swifl,  leaving  Mr. 
UarihaU,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas, 
«id  Dr.  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  her  residuary 
i'^lees,  after  some  proVision  for  her  servants  and 
r^embrsnces  to  her  friends.  Bishop  Berkeley,  it 
«is  believed,  had  destroyed  the  original  MSS.  of  the 
*«ttm  given  by  Mr.  Nichols  and  sir  W.  Scott,  with 
t^9  additions  by  the  latter,  from  the  originals  in  the 
poaewiott  of  Mr.  Berwick.  Whether  Vanessa  de- 
sired her  executors  to  pubUsb  these  documents,  as 
SMerted,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Such  a  cir- 
ruooitance  is  not  mentioned  in  her  will ;  but  it  is  in 
&*otiT  of  this  supposition  that  the  poem  of  **  Cadenus 
*nd  Vanessa"  was  published  not  long  after  her  death. 
It  has  been  likewise  observed  that  she  was  very 
*BCTy  with  Swift  on  account  of  one  of  the  lines  in 
psrticular,  «*  Nor  shall  the  conscious  Muse  nnfold ;" 
«ad  it' cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  objectionable  in 
^hitrrer  view  considered ;  and  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
M  coming  from  one  who  appears  to  hare  been  so 
*»diously  fearftil  of  incurring— though  not  of  placing 
hiaaitlf  in  a  position  of  doing  so — the  kind  of  gallant 
fvpatation  to  which  such  an  assertion  may  be 
*^«ght  to  aspire.    ««The  «um  of  the   evidence," 


says  sir  W.  ScoU,  *«  which  they  (the  letters)  afford, 
seems  to  amount  to  this — ^that  while  residing  in 
England  for  years,  and  at  a  distance  from  Stella, 
Swift  incautiously  engaged  in  a  correspondence  with 
Miss  Vanjiomrigh,  which  probably  at  first  meant 
little  more  than  mere  gallantry,  smee  the  mother, 
brother,  and  sister,  seem  all  to  have  been  confidants 
of  their  intimacy.  After  his  going  to  Ireland  his 
letters  assume  a  graver  cast,  and  consist  rather  of  ad- 
vice, caution,  and  rebuke,  than  expressions  of  tender- 
ness. Yet  neither  his  own  heart,  nor  the  nature  of 
Vanessa's  violent  attachment,  permit  him  to  suppress 
strong,  thougli  occasional  and  rare,  indications  of  the 
high  regard  in  which  be  held  her,  although  honour, 
friendship,  and  esteem  had  united  his  fate  with  that 
of  another.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  had 
their  amours  never  been  made  public;  as  that 
has  however  happened,  it  is  the  biographer's  duty  to 
throw  such  light  upon  them  as  Mr.  Berwick's  friend- 
ship has  enabled  him  to  do,  in  order  that  Swift's 
conduct,  weak  and  blamable  as  it  must  be  held  in 
this  instance,  may  at  least  not  suffer  hereafter  from 
being  seen  under  false  and  imperfect  lights." 

For  some  period  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  Swift  retired  into  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  he  continued  several  months,  the  victim  of 
his  own  imprudent  conduct  and  violent  passions, 
without  communicating,  it  is  supposed,  even  with 
his  dearest  friends.  His  return  to  Dublin,  and  his 
subsequent  reconciliation  with  Stella,  bring  this,  the 
most  unhappy  and  least  creditable  portion  of  "  his 
strange  eventful  history*"  to  a  close. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Swift  had 
other  declarations  of  love  from  anonymous  quarters, 
still  less  welcome  and  expected.  It  may  amuse  our 
readers  to  show  the  kind  of  impression  he  had  the 
misfortune  to  produce  upon  the  too  susceptible  hearts 
of  the  fair — so  sudden  and  so  opposite  to  most  men's 
experience  in  these  matters ;  and  the  present  case  is 
the  more  curious  as  exhibiting  a  singular  economy 
in  lore  on  the  lady's  side,  who  seems  to  have  been 
up  and  stirring,  to  utter  her  fond  complaints  to  her 
beloved  Jonathan,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  is  a  wonder  the  dean  forgot  to  give  us  one  of  his 
inimitable  ballads  upon  this  '*  forlorn  hope"  of  some 
fifth  or  sixth  Dulcinea  that  laid  such  strong  siege  to 
his  implacable  affections : — 

FROM  SACHARI88A  TO 

**  Thnnday  morning,  four  o'clock. 

**  If  I  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  author 
of  this  distracted  scroll  will  for  ever  be  sunk  in  ob- 
livion, I  would  choose  death  in  any  shape  before  I 
would  reveal  the  continual  anguish  I  have  suffered, 
even  before  I  saw  your  godlike  form ;  for  believe  me, 
my  passion  first  got  birlJi  by  perusing  your  inimita- 
ble writings. 

"If  women  were  allowed  to  speak  their  thoughts,  I 
would  glory  in  my  choice,  and  spread  your  fame,  if 
possible,  farther  than  these  narrow  limits  of  the 
earth. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune  to  be  in  the  care  of  persons 
who  generally  keep  youth  under  such  restraint  as 
won't  permit  them  to  publish  their  passion  though 
never  so  violent,  and  such  I  must  confess  mine  for 
you  to  be.  Could  you  conceive  the  many  pangs,  the 
many  different  pangs  I  feel,  I  flatter  myself  you 
would  lighten  the  insupportable  burthen  of  my  love 
by  generously  bearing  a  part.  When  I  consider  to 
whom  I  speak,  that  it  is  to  the  divine  immortal 
Swift,  I  am  confounded  at  my  vanity ;  but,  alas,  the 
malignity  of  my  disorder  is  so  great  that  my  love 
soon  gets  the  better  of  the  regard  and  homage  I 
render  even  to  his  name ;  but  certain  it  is,  if  you 
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don't  flatter  this  abiurd  but  tinoere  paiiion  of  mine, 
I  mutt  expect  death  at  the  Just  reward  of  my  pre- 
sumption ;  and  be  assured,  if  it  were  any  but  your- 
self, I  would  cheerfully  suffer  that  before  I  would 
haTe  my  passion  returned  with  disdain ;  and  as  I  ex- 
pect no  other  from  you«  beg  you'll  publish  it  in 
•Faulkener's  Journal,'  under  what  fictitious  name 
you  please — for  if  I  have  the  least  understanding  I 
shall  distinguish  your  writings,  under  ever  so  many 
disadvantages,  from  any  other — and  inscribe  it  to 
Sacharissa.  You  may  easily  ioiagine  with  what  im- 
patience I  shall  expect  Fridav:  I  can't  add  how 
much  I  am  yours  till  the  arrival  of  my  doom. 

'*  Sacbaeuba." 

Swift,  however,  owing  to  the  very  eause  here  in- 
timated— ^the  spontaneous  aflfbctions  of  the  ladies — 
had  already  too  much  of  the  same  kind  upon  his 
hands,  and  most  probably  felt  extremely  happy  to 
decline  this  new  challenge  of  his  iair  assailant.  Be- 
sides, he  had  other  and  more  important  matters,  free 
at  least  from  the  direful  consequences  so  often  at- 
tending **  the  beautiful  passion,"  as  the  French  term 
it,  when  love  makes  his  attack  from  the  lady's  side ; 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  multiplied  cares  and  studies, 
when  the  fitte  of  liberty  and  empire  hung  in  the 
balance,  in  addition  to  his  own  fortune  and  personal 
security,  he  no  doubt  felt  it  a  comparative  heaven 
upon  earth  to  be  absolved  from  the  claims  of  those 
whose  aflbctions  he  had  never  courted,  and  who 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  tenderest  friendship 
and  esteem.  He  might  well  exclaim  vrith  classic 
authority,  <'non  omnes  omnia  possumus,"  which 
has  been  thus  paraphrased  in  a  popular  song : — 

1  Do  what  1  will,  I  cumot  wed  ye  aU." 

During  Swift's  residence  in  Ireland,  between  the 
years  1715  and  1723,  when  he  reappeared  on  the 
political  stage  in  the  character  of  the  Drapier,  he 
kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with  his  numerous 
connexions  in  England  and  elsewhere.  The  rev. 
Dr.  Jebb,  Dr.  Mossom,  and  Dr.  Jinny,  in  addition 
to  the  familiar  circle  more  near  him  in  Dublin,  were 
among  those  for  whom  the  dean  entertained  a  high 
esteem,  while  his  renewal  of  intercourse  with  Ad- 
dison for  the  remainder  of  that  amiable  writer's  life 
led  to  his  friendship  for  Mr.  Tickell,  through  whose 
influence  he  was  enabled  to  do  so  much  good,  and 
in  some  measure  to  infuse  a  better  feeling,  in  regard 
to  Ireland,  into  the  measures  of  the  new  Whig  go- 
vernment. The  more  his  real  views  became  known 
the  greater  influence  did  they  exert ;  and  this  vras 
more  particularly  the  case  as  respected  church  dis- 
cipline, and  the  wise  and  liberal  exercise  of  his 
power  over  his  own  chapter,  which  in  time  wholly 
conciliated  the  prejudices  felt  towards  him  in  the 
highest  quarters,  and  gained  for  him  the  esteem  of 
those  prelates  who  had  most  strenuously  opposed 
him.  In  the  following  letter  to  Dr.  Mossom,  then 
dean  of  Ossory,  he  alludes  to  some  of  the  divisions 
which  had  given  rise  to  considerable  anxiety  on  his 
part.  It  is  dated  February  14th,  1720-21,  and  is  the 
more  interesting  as  throwing  light  upon  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  dean  at  that  period : — 

«  When  I  had  the  honour  of  yours  of  the  8th  iust. 
I  was  in  very  ill  health,  and  am  since  but  slowly 
recovering.  About  five  years  ago  I  had  some  dis- 
putes  witti  mv  chapter  upon  the  occasion  of  my  ne- 
gatives, which  was  never  contradicted  before;  nor 
did  the  members  directly  do  it  then,  but  by  some 
side-ways  of  arguing  the  iU  consequences  which 
might  follow  if  it  had  no  exceptions.  This  they  were 
instigated  to  do  by  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,  who  in- 
cited the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  who  said  he  had 
long  entertained  an  opinion  against  my  negative. 


Since  that  they  never  contradicted  it;  and  the  poini 
is,  as  you  say,  perfectly  absurd.  I  then  writ  to  the 
bishop  of  Rochester  and  dean  of  Sarum,  who  had 
been  my  old  fiiends ;  the  former  distinguished  be- 
tween deaneries  of  the  old  and  new  establishment, 
and  both  of  them  advised  me  to  make  as  little  stir  as 
I  could.  The  dean  of  Sarum  said  positively  that  he 
had  no  more  power  in  the  chapter  than  a  senior  pre- 
bendary ;  that  when  he  was  absent  the  next  senior 
presided  of  course,  and  had  only  a  vote.  'In  this 
case,  without  doubt,  time  has  so  ordered  it  that  things 
may  be  done  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  whether  the 
former  consent  or  no.  But  you  are  to  understand 
that  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  depend  upon  subsequent  grants  and  con- 
firmations of  popes,  parliaments,  and  kings,  and  arch- 
bishops. Now  if  your  chapter  be  much  older  than 
Edward  lY.'s  time,  for  au^t  I  know  you  may  be  on 
the  foot  of  St.  Patrick's,  as  that  was  upon  the  foot  of 
Sarum  before  the  subsequent  provisions  were  made. 
There  is  a  French  act  of  parliament,  Edward  lY., 
where  it  is  recited,  *  That  whereas  the  dean  of  St. 
Patrick  is  ordinary,  &c.,  and  has  such  and  such  pri- 
vileges,' &c.,  so  that  then  they  were  known.  This 
deanery  is  608  years  old,  and  several  of  the  dean's 
powers  were  granted  in  the  first,  second,  and  third 
centuries  after ;  and  the  error  of  my  opponents  lay 
in  thinking  this  deanery  was  like  that  of  Sarum, 
without  considering  what  came  alter.  I  believe  your 
best  arguments  will  be,  to  insist  in  general  that  you 
copy  after  St.  Patrick's,  and  if  they  allow  that,  I 
wUl  provide  you  with  power  and  privilege  enough. 
It  Lb  an  infallible  maxim  that  not  one  thing  here  is 
done  vrithout  the  dean's  consent.  If  he  proposes,  it 
is  then  left  to  the  majority,  because  his  proposal  is 
his  consent.  This  is  as  much  as  I  can  send  you  at 
present  from  a  giddy,  aching  head.  If  you  command 
any  further  particulars  from  me  of  my  practice  here, 
or  any  other  point  wherein  I  can  do  you  service,  you 
shall  find  me  ready  to  obey,  and  I  think  there  are 
few  older  aoquaintances  than  you  and  I." 

In  his  correspondence  also  with  Mr.  Tickell  the 
dean  expresses  his  sentiments  with  the  most  unre- 
served confidence  and  friendship,  and  often  in  a 
strain  of  wit  and  good  humour  that  showed  his  '*an- 
cientj  fires"  were  not  yet  become  extinct.  **  I  shall 
wait  on  you,"  he  says  (Deanery-house,  July,  1724), 
*'  at  the  time  and  place  you  appoint,  althoxigh  it  is  hai^ 
that  your  last-comers  and  ledgers  should  invite  au 
old  housekeeper,  which  I  would  have  you  to  know 
I  am,  and  can  bring  you  half-a-dosen  men  in  gowns 
to  depose  it.  I  sh^l  therefore  attend  you  only  on 
this  condition,  that  you  will  be  ready  to  fix  a  day  for 
dining  at  the  deanery  with  lord  Forbes  and  Mr. 
Sheridan,  because  the  latter  has  been  heard  to  boast 
that  you  will  condescend  to  suffer  him." 

It  is  evident  from  the  following  how  much  Swift 
interested  himself,  and  employed  the  influence  he 
possessed  with  government,  to  render  services  to 
those  whom  he  considered  deserving  of  them ;  the 
more  honourable  to  him  from  his  being  frequently 
in  a  vetT  infirm  and  suffering  state  of  health.  '*  I 
should  have  vraited  upon  you  before  now,"  he  says, 
(August  3rd,  1724),  **  if  I  had  not  been  tormented 
with  an  old  vexatious  disorder  of  a  deafness  and 
noise  in  my  ears,  which  has  returned  after  having 
left  me  two  years,  and  makes  me  insupportable  to 
others  and  myself. 

**  I  now  make  bold  to  trouble  you  in  an  afllkir 
which  goes  very  near  my  heart.  Mr.  Proby,  sur» 
geon-general,  my  old  friend,  and  most  generally  be- 
loved of  any  man  in  this  kingdom,  lies  under  a  great 
misfortune  at  present.  His  eldest  son,  a  captain  in 
lord  Tyrawley's  regiment,  has  been  accused  at  Gal- 
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wij  for  diteorering  an  inclination  to  popery,  and 
iCTcra]  affidaTiU  hare  been  made  against  him.  The 
yovrng  man  desires  nothing  but  a  iair  trial.  The 
lecuntion  is  generally  Judged  malicious  and  fidae ; 
but  that  concerns  you  not.  He  is  to  be  tried  in  a 
few  days;  but  the  matter  must  first  go  before  the 
loids-jostiees.  Mr.  Proby,  being  utterly  unknown 
to  yoQ,  desires  the  fiiTour  to  wait  upon  you  either 
this  tftemoon  or  erening,  or  early  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. He  does  not  intend  this  as  a  solicitation  for 
hn  ion;  he  has  too  much  discretion;  but  as  the 
buBBOi  will  first  come  before  the  lorda-justices  he 
thiaki  it  wiU  be  proper  for  him  to  wait  on  you,  and 
8sy  or  isk  what  is  conrenient,  and  thought  that  my 
recommendation  will  facilitate  his  access.  Therefore, 
pray,  iiri  mistake  me  not — I  am  not  at  all  making  you 
an  idfocate,  but  only  desiring  that  he  may  not  see 
yoo  wholly  as  a  stranger.'* 

Shortly  afterwards  Swift'  had  occasion  to  write  to 
lord  Carteret,  then  lord-lieutenant,  with  other  appli- 
ntions  of  a  similar  bencTolent  nature,  which  he  also 
addresied  through  Mr.  Tickell,  who  still  held  the 
oOdal  situation  obtained  through  the  infiuence  of 
lui  fnend  Addison.  « I  desire,"  he  obsenres  r  Sept. 
ithf  1734),  «•  you  will  please  to  send  the  enclosed. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  so  often  troubling  you  ;  but  I 
owed  his  excellency  a  letter.  I  am  pretty  well  eased 
of  my  troublous  disorder,  and  intend  to  wait  on  you 
tooQ,  and  hope  you  will  make  some  appointment 
with  those  you  like  best,  that  we  may  meet  at  the 
deanery.** 

The  eodosed  letter,  which  does  so  much  honour 
hoth  to  Swift's  heart  and  judgment,  will  here  form 
aa  appropriate  introduction  to  his  connexion  with  a 
▼it  and  scholar^  who  had  the  highest  opinion  of 
Swift's  powers  and  delighted  in  his  society : — 

TO  LORD  CARTERET. 

**  Sifpi.  8, 1794. 

**  Mt  Lord,— Being  ten  years  older  than  when  I 
had  the  honour  to  see  your  excellency  last,  by  con- 
leqaence,  if  I  am  subject  to  any  ailments,  they  are 
o^iw  ten  times  worse — and  so  it  has  happened.  For 
I  hate  been  this  month  past  so  pestered  with  the 
retora  of  a  noise  and  deafness  in  my  ears  that  I 
^  not  spirit  to  perform  the  common  offices  of  life, 
much  less  to  write  to  your  excellency,  and  least 
of  all  to  answer  so  obliging  and  condescending  a 
letter  tt  that  I  receiyed  from  you.  But  these  ugly  ten 
yean  hare  a  worse  consequence :  that  they  utterly 
^ntrqy  any  title  to  the  good  opinion  you  are  pleased 
to  express  of  me,  as  an  amuser  of  the  world  and 
ttyielf.  To  have  presenred  that  talent,  I  ought,  as  I 
pew  older,  to  have  remoTedinto  a  better  climate,  in- 
*<(ad  of  being  sunk  for  life  in  a  worse.  I  imagine 
Fiaace  would  be  properer  for  me  now,  and  Italy 
te  yean  hence.  However,  I  am  not  so  bad  as  they 
woold  make  me :  for  since  I  left  England  such  a 
pvtel  of  trash  has  been  fiithered  upon  me,  that  no- 
tbb]^  but  the  good  Judgment  of  my  friends  could 
^der  them  from  thinking  me  the  greatest  dunce 
•lite. 

"Thete  is  a  gentleman  of  this  kingdom  Just  gone 

orer  to  Kngiand ;  it  is  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  dean  of 

^fTjf  the  best  preferment  among  us,  being  worth 

UOOX.  a-year.     He  takes  the  Bath  in  his  way  to 

^doD ;  and  will  of  course  attend  your  excellency, 

^  be  presented,  T  suppose,  by  his  friend  my  lord 

finrliogton.    And  because  I  believe  you  will  choose 

^t  lotne  very  idle  minutes  to  read  this  letter,  perhaps 

}ou  may  not  be  ill  entertained  with  some  account 

<^  the  man  and  his  errand.    He  was  a  fellow  of  the 

^vtr^tj  here ;  and  going  to  England  very  young, 

^^  thirteen  years  ago,  he  became  the  founder  of 


a  sect  there  caUed  &e  ImmaieriiUutaf  by  the  force  of 
a  very  curious  book  upon  that  subject.  Dr.  Smal- 
ridge  and  many  other  eminent  persons  were  his  pro- 
selytes. I  sent  him  secretary  and  chaplain  to  Sicily 
with  my  lord  Peterborow ;  and  upon  bis  lordship's 
return  Dr.  Berkeley  spent  some  seven  years  in  tra- 
velling over  most  part  of  Europe,  but  cmefly  through 
eveiy  comer  of  Italv,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  When 
he  came  back  to  Englana  he  found  so  many  friends 
that  he  was  efiisctually  recommended  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton,  by  whom  he  was  lately  made  dean  of  Derry. 
Your  excellency  will  be  frighted  when  I  tell  you  all 
this  is  but  an  introduction;  forlamnow  to  mention  his 
errand.  He  Is  an  absolute  philosopher  with  regard  to 
money,  titles,  and  power ;  and  foe  three  years  past  has 
been  struck  with  a  notion  of  founding  an  university 
at  Bermudas,  by  a  charter  from  the  crown.  He  has 
seduced  several  of  the  bopefullest  young  deigymen, 
and  others  here,  many  of  them  well  provided  for, 
and  all  of  them  in  the  fiurest  vray  of^  preferment : 
but  in  England  his  conquests  are  greater,  and  I  doubt 
will  spread  very  hi  this  winter.  He  showed  me  a 
little  tract  which  he  designs  to  publish ;  and  there 
your  excellency  will  see  Ms  whole  scheme  of  a  life 
academico-phiiosophical  (I  shall  make  you  remember 
what  you  were)  of  a  college  founded  for  Indian 
scholars  and  missionaries;  where  he  most  exorbi- 
tantly proposes  a  whole  hundred  pounds  a-year  for 
himself  forty  for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student. 
His  heart  will  break  if  his  deanerr  be  not  taken  from 
him  and  left  to  your  excellency's  disposal.  I  dis- 
couraged him  by  the  coldness  of  courU  and  ministerst 
who  will  interpret  all  this  as  impossible  and  a  vision, 
but  nothing  will  do.  And  therefore  I  humbly  en- 
treat your  excellency  either  to  tise  such  persuasions  as 
will  keep  one  of  the  first  men  in  this  kingdom  for 
learning  and  virtue  quiet  at  home,  or  assist  him  by 
vour  credit  to  compass  his  romantic  design ;  which, 
however,  is  very  noble  and  generous,  and  directly 
proper  for  a  great  person  of  your  excellent  education 
to  encourage. 

<*  I  must  now  in  all  humility  entreat  one  favour  of 
you,  as  you  are  lord-lieutenant.  Mr.  Proby,  surgeon 
of  the  army  here,  laid  out  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  buy  a  captainship  for  his  eldest  son.  The 
young  man  was  lately  accused  of  discovering  an  in- 
clination to  popery  while  he  was  quartered  m  Gal- 
way.  The  report  of  the  court-martial  is  transmitted 
to  your  excellency.  The  universal  opinion  is  that 
the  accusation  is  njse  and  malicious  ;  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  In  whose  diocese  Galway  is,  upon 
a  strict  inquiry  has  declared  it  to  be  so.  But  all  this 
is  not  to  sway  with  your  excellencv,  anv  moro  than 
that  the  father  iathe  most  universally  beloved  of  any 
man  I  ever  knew  in  his  station.  But  I  entreat  that 
you  will  please  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  who 
may  speak  in  his  favour,  and  perhaps  will  tell  you 
<  that,  as  party  is  not  in  the  case,  so  you  cannot  do 
any  personal  thing  more  accepUble  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  than  inclining  towards  lenity  to  Mr.  Proby 
and  his  family;'  although  I  have  reason  to  be  confi- 
dent that  they  neither  need  nor  desire  more  than 
Justice:  I  beg  your  excellency  will  remember  my 
request  to  be  only  that  you  would  hear  others ;  and 
not  think  me  so  very  weak  as  to  imagine  I  could 
have  hopes  of  giving  the  least  turn  to  your  mind. 
Therefore  I  hope  what  I  have  said  is  panionable  in 
every  respect  but  that  of  taking  up  your  time. 

**  My  lord,  we  are  here  preparing  for  your  reception, 
and  for  a  quiet  session  under  your  government ;  but 
whether  you  approve  the  manner,  I  can  onlv  guess. 
It  is  by  universal  declarations  against  Wood's  coin. 
One  thing  I  am  confident  of — that  your  excellency 
will  find  and  leave  us  under  dispositions  very  different 
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toward  your  person  and  high  station  from  what 
have  appeared  toward  others. 

**  I  have  no  other  excuse  for  the  length  of  this  letter 
hut  a  faithful  promise  that  I  will  neyer  he  guilty  of 
the  same  fault  a  second  time.*' 

The  preceding  letter,  with  that  which  follows, 
will  form  no  unappropriate  introduction  to  the  more 
important  subject  of  the  *'  Drapier's  Letters,"  and  one 
which  constitutes  so  marked  an  epoch  in  the  life  of 
the  celebrated  dean.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Tickell 
(Deanery-house,  Oct.  24,  1724),  and  shows  how 
highly  he  estimated  the  character  of  lord  Carteret, 
and  augured  possibly  in  some  d^ree  the  relief  of 
his  oppressed  countrymen. 

"  Sir, — I  did  not  design  to  attend  my  lord-lieu- 
tenant till  his  hurry  of  visits  and  ceremony  were  over, 
but  I  fear  it  will  be  long  before  I  can  hare  Uiat  honour, 
for  I  am  so  cruelly  persecuted  with  the  return  of  my 
deafness  that  I  am  fit  for  nothing  but  to  mope  in  my 
chamber.  I  therefore  humbly  entreat  your  favour 
to  present  my  most  humble  duty  to  his  excellency, 
and  to  let  him  know  the  unlucky  cause  that  hinders 
me  from  waiting  on  him,  which  I  apprehend  will 
yet  continue  some  weeks.  I  hare  already  had  but 
too  much  cause  to  complain  of  a  disorder  which 
hath  so  long  deprived  me  of  the  happiness  of  your 
company.  I  conclude  you  are  now  a  busy  man,  and 
shall  therefore  only  add  that  I  am,  with  great  es« 
teem,  &c."» 

•  TO  MR.  TICKELL. 

"  July  19.  n»». 

"  Sir,— Your  whole  behavk>ur»  with  relation  to  my»ir,  ever 
ajnoe  I  had  the  honour  to  be  known  to  you,  hath  tended  ma* 
licioiudy  to  hinder  mo  from  writing  or  speaking  anvtiiing  that 
could  doierve  to  be  read  or  heard.  I  can  no  looner  dint  my  di»- 
sire  of  a  favour  to  a  fHend  but  you  immediately  gimnt  it,  on 
purpoae  to  load  me.  so  u  to  put  it  out  of  my  power  to  expreM 
my  gratitude;  and  affaiiifli  >our  conscience  you  put  cumpU- 
meats  upon  the  letter  I  write,  where  the  subject  is  only  to  beg  a 
favour,  on  purpoae  to  make  me  «  rite  worse  or  not  at  all  for  mo 
ftiture.  I  remember  some  fidnt  strokes  of  this  uniust  proceed* 
ing  in  myself  when  I  had  a  little  crt^iit  in  the  world,  but  in  no 
comparison  with  yours,  which  have  fllled  up  the  meaaure  of 
iniquity. 

'*  I  have  often  thought  it  a'monstroua  folly  in  ns,  who  arc  tied 
to  this  kingdom,  to  have  any  fHendship  with  vous  autret,  wlio 
are  birda  of  passage,  while  we  are  sure  to  be  forsaken  like  young 
wenches  who  are  seduced  by  soldiers  that  quarter  among  them 
for  a  few  months.  Therefore  I  prudently  resolved  to  make  no 
other  use  of  yon  than  for  my  pnesent  satislhctlon,  by  improving 
myself  fhim  yoptr  conversation,  or  making  use  of  your  iutereet 
to  the  advantage  of  my  iMeods.  But  when  you  leave  us  I  will, 
for  my  own  quiet,  send  as  few  aigha  after  you  as  I  can.  For. 
when  gods  used  to  come  down  to  earth  to  converse  with  females, 
it  was  true  judgment  In  the  lady  who  chose  rather  to  marry  an 
earthly  lover  than  Apollo,  who  would  be  always  rambling  to 
heaven,  and.  besides,  would  be  young  when  she  was  old. 

"  And.  to  show  I  am  serious  in  my  resolutions.  I  now  entreat 
another  good  olBoe  tram  von,  in  behalf  of  a  young  gentleman, 
Mr.  James  Stopford.  a  feUow  of  the  college.  He  i^  a  man  of 
birth  and  fortune,  but  the  latter  a  little  engaged  by  travelling ; 
and  having  now  aa  strong  temptations  to  travel  again  with  great 
advantage,  as  governor  to  a  young  person,  he  desires  the  honour 
of  bfin^  admitted  to  my  Iniu-lieutenant  by  your  means,  with  no 
other  view  but  the  credit  that  such  a  reoeptfon  would  ^ve  him, 
only  whispering  me  (aa  all  men  have  base  ends)  that  he  fore- 
sees his  excellenry,  Iraing  about  his  own  age,  will  be  always  of 
so  great  a  consequence  in  England,  as.  many  years  hence,  he 
may  find  his  account  in  his  lordsliip*s  protection  and  counte- 
nance. 

"  He  is  reckoned  the  best  scholar  of  hie  age  among  us.  and 
abounds  in  every  amiable  quality,  without  any  circumstance  to 
detract  from  them,  except  one,  which  I  hope  his  travels  will 
put  an  end  to.  and  that  is  love. 

"  In  the  letter  directed  to  Dr.  Delany  there  is  one  to  Mr.  Stop- 
foid.  who  is  soon  expected  in  town,  and  therein  I  let  him  know 
what  i  write  to  you.  and  direct  him  lo  attend  you,  for  which  I 
humbly  desire  pardon,  as  well  aa  for  the  trouble  of  sending  the 
packet  to  Dr.  Delany.  and  for  teasing  you  with  so  long  a  letter; 
whidi  I  will  conclude  with  the  sinoerest  profession  of  being 
ever,  with  great  respect, 

"  Your  moat  obedient  and  obliged  servant. 

"J.  Swirr. 

"  The  ladias  protest  thffir  best  acrvioa  and  thaaka  to  you  for  I 


There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the  dean's  friendship  for  Addison,  and  of  his  wisdom 

your  remembrenoe.  Mra.  Johnson  has  blunted  her  pickaxe  with 
work." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"Sept.  18.  1726. 

"  Sir,— You  court  people  have  found  out  the  way  of  vexing 
me  in  all  my  privacy  and  monkish  manner  of  living.  Here  is  Mr. 
Sheridan  p('ri<etualiy  teasing  me  with  eomplidnU.  directly  io 
the  style  I  have  often  met  among  state  letters,  of  loss  of  favour 
by  misrepresentation,  and  enw,  and  malice,  and  secret  enemies, 
and  the  rest  of  that  Jargon,    t  have  had  share  of  it  myself,  and 
so  I  believe  have  you.  and  may  have  more  in  the  course  otvour 
fortune.    The  worst  evil  is.  that  when  ill  opinfena  are  instilled 
into  great  men  they  never  think  it  worth  their  while  to  be  un- 
deceived, and  so  a  little  man  is  ruined  without  the  least  tincture 
of  guilt.    And  therefore,  the  last  time  I  was  in  the  world.  I  re- 
fused to  deal  with  a  chief  minister  till  he  promiwHi  roe  upon 
his  honour  never  to  be  influenced  by  any  ill  story  of  me  till  ho 
told  it  me  pl^nly  and  heard  my  defence,  after  which,  if  I 
cleared  mysexf.  it  should  pass  tot  nothing ;  and  he   kept  his 
word  and  I  was  never  once  in  pain.     I  was  the  person  who  re- 
commended Mr.  Sheridan:  but  the  bishop  of  Klphin  took  upon 
him  to  do  it  in  form,  and  gave  it  a  sanctioo.  and  was  seconded 
by  two  other  bishops,  all  principled  aeoording  to  your  heart's 
desire,  and  therefore  his  excellency  hath  nothing  to  answer  for. 
I  do  believe  Mr.  Sheridan  hath  been  formerly  reckoned  a  Tory, 
but  no  otherwise  than  hundreds  among  your  favourites,  who. 
perhaps,  grew  converts  with  more  seal,  noise,  and  cunning,  Iwt 
with  less  decency.    And  I  hope  a  man  may  be  a  convert  with- 
out beiuff  a  renendo ;  and  however  the  practice  is  contrary.  I 
know  which  of  tnem  I  should  most  favour.  It  is  most  infallible 
by  all  sorta  of  reason  that  Mr.  Sheridan  is  altogether  innocent 
in  that  accusation  of  preaching,  but.  as  he  is  a  creature  without 
cunning,  so  he  hath  not  overmuch  ad\cnenry.    His  books,  bis 
mathematies.  the  pressures  of  his  fortune,  his  laborious  calling, 
and  some  natural  disposition  or  indisposition,  rive  him  4gare- 
meaf  d^ esprit,  as  you  cannot  but  observe ;  but  he  itatli  other  good 
qualities  enough  to  make  up  that  defect ;  truth,  candour,  good- 
nature,  pleasantness  of  humour,  and  very  good  learning ;  nnd  it 
was  upon  these  regards  I  was  bold  to  recommend  him,  because 
I  thought  it  was  for  the  general  good  that  be  should  have  some 
encouragement  to  go  on  in  his  drudgery.    But  if  it  be  deter- 
mined that  party  must  lay  her  talons  upon  him,  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said.    My  lord-lieutenant  hath  too  many  great  af- 
fairs to  allow  time  for  examining  into  every  little  bosinesa,  snd 
yet  it  is  hard  that  even  a  beggar  should  suffer  who  is  wholly  in- 
nocent.   I  heard  king  William  say  that,  if  the  people  of  Ire- 
land could  be  believed  in  what  they  said  of  each  other,  there  was 
not  an  honest  man  in  the  kingdom.    And  if  Mr.  Sheridan 
gtieases  right  of  the  person  who  is  the  chief  aoouser,  there  is  no 
man  who  is  not  altogether  drunk  and  mad  with  party  ^T>uld 
^ue  the  accusation.    If.  by  the  cLttter  made  upon  this  ooch- 
sion.  it  should  be  Uiought  most  proper  for  Mr.  Sheridan  not  to 
appear  about  the  castle  at  this  juncture,  I  believe  he  will  con- 
tent himself,  but  not  that  he  should  loxe  any  degree  of  Ikvour 
with  hb  excelleiM^ ;  and  if  this  be  the  case,  I  hope  you  will  so 
order  that  my  lord  will  condescend  to  signify  so  much  to  him; 
for  I  know  too  well  how  often  princes  Uiemselvcs  are  obliged 
to  act  against  their  judgment,  amidst  the  rage  of  foctlons.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  good  treatment  you  have  given  me  hath  pro- 
duced an  ill  eiSrat,  encouraging  me  to  fhrtlwr  rcoueats,  that  you 
will  endeavour  to  make  Mr.  Sheridan  easy.    None  but    eon- 
▼erts  are  aftraid  of  showing  favour  to  those  who  lie  under  sus- 
picion in  )ioint  of  principles ;  and  thai  was  Mr.  Addison's  are 
aument  in  openly  continuing  his  friendship  to  me  to  the  \enr 
hour  of  his  death.    And  yonr  case  is  the  same,  and  the  same  I 
shall  expect  from  you  in  a  proper  degree,  both  towards  Mr. 
Sheridan  and  myself. 

"  Whether  you  are  in  parliament  or  no,  I  am  sensible  you 
are  too  busy  at  this  time  to  bear  such  an  interruption  as  I  have 
given  you,  and  vet  I  have  not  said  half  what  I  had  a  mind ;  my 
excuse  is,  that  1  have  title  to  your  favour  as  you  were  Mr.  Ad- 
disuu's  friend,  and,  in  the  most  honourable  part,  his  heir ;  and 
if  he  had  thought  of  your  coming  to  this  kingdom,  he  would 
have  bequeathed  me  to  you. 

"  I  am  ever,  with  true  esteem  and  respect, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble  servant. 

"Jonathan  Swift." 

TO  THK  SAME. 
"  Deanery-houae,  November  IS.  17S5. 
"  Sib.— I  have  got  ah)wly  out  of  a  feverish  disorder  that  hath 
conftned  me  these  ten  days.  I  shall  dine  to-morrow  at  home. 
after  a  sort,  en  Jumiiie  with  the  twt»  ladice  my  nuxaea.  Ajid  if 
you  please  to  be  a  fourth,  I  shall  take  care  tltat  no  unacoepUble 
fifth  be  of  the  company :  and  pray  let  me  know  to-night  or  to- 
morrow morning,  for  as  to  Sunday.  I  look  on  yon  aa  a  gue«t 
when  you  please. 

"  I  am  your  most  obedient. 

**J.  Swirrr 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
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tad  nagninimiCy  in  forbearing  to  resent  the  cap- 
tion jetloaiy  and  coolneta  wluch,  as  in  the  case  of 
Popf,  the  aatbor  of  the  Spectator  sometimes  gave 
way  to  at  the  expense  of  justice,  than  the  regard  and 
eitcfln  thm  wiiformly  shown  by  Swift  to  the  dearest 
lineDd  tod  the  ezecutior  of  that  pleasing  writer.  He 
Rt{Mdtbe  reward  he  most  coveted,  the  power  of 
•erring  his  friends;  and  as  a  Just  testimonial  to 
Swift's  high  mind  and  honourable  motiyes  in  this 
con«$po&dence,  it  affords  the  writer  unalloyed  plea- 
nuc  to  Kibjoin  the  remainder  of  his  interesting  cor- 

TO  THE  SAME. 


«i 


ILoniUm],  April  IS,  17S6. 

"SiB.^Thoagh  I  am  todflrfra  m.  bivoar  of  yoa,  yet  I  wMflad 
it  fan  B«no|morliuiity  of  paying  you  my  rHpeoto.  I  am 
bm  Bov  a  moota  picking  up  th«*  remnant  of  my  old  aoquainl- 
woF.  ad  dewradiiig  to  XAe  new  ones.  Your  paople  are  very 
rrriltoiM.  and  I  meet  a  tiiouiand time*  better angeftom them 
Am  tam  thai  draominaUoo  in  Ireland. 

"  Tin  ftigfat  I  mw  the  wild  boy.whoee  arrival  here  hath  been 
t^  fttjcet  of  half  oar  talk  this  fortnight  He  is  in  the  keening 
<rfDr  Artmthnol.  but  the  kinr  and  coait  were  so  entertained 
ink  Uja  Oat  the  prineem  eoold  [mrf]  gel  him  till  now.  I  can 
huOj  Ifaiak  him  wild  in  tba  aenee  they  respect  him.  Mr. 
Arddel  it  made  annreyor  of  the  worka,  which  I  suppose  you 
•ili  bnr  befoie  you  rekd  this. 

"I  hope  I  am  to  give  yon  Jey.  and  lam  ame  I  wish  It  you;  the 
nwoa  I  tionNe  yott  with  the  eneloaed  is  beeavae  it  oonlaina  a 
^U  of  lading  for  a  picture  I  have  from  France,  andam  a&aid  it 
Biflii  niieany. 

"  Yon  will  pleaae  to  send  one  of  your  aervants  to  the  person 
iliidinrtedto;  and  aoeept  my  exenses. 

*'  I  am,  witti  tros  rcapect.  air, 

"  Yoor  moat  obedient  humbla  servant, 

"J.  Swirr." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

"  London.  July  T.  1786. 

"  Ab,.>I  have  lad  ao  reeHeaa.  and  visiting,  and  tmvelUng,  and 
wutuosa  liih,  since  I  had  the  houonr  of  your  letter,  that  1  never 
had  hnaodr  enough  to  acknowledge  it,  though  I  curicd  it 
■nppol  op  tafely  in  my  pocket.  lou  are  now  so  old  a  mar- 
riadnaa,  tliat  I  shall  not  eongratnlate  v^^  you,  but  pmy 
God  yw  aiay  long  oongratulate  with  vourself,  and  that  your 
atuaiioB  «iU  make  you  a  tulemble  Irianman,  at  least  till  you 
na  Bake  the  lady  a  good  Englishwoman,  which,  however,  I 
hipe  viil  be  late.  I  cannot  complain  of  any  want  of  civility  in 
vttf  frieads  the  Whigs  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  fh>ely  that  moat 
Wtben agme  with  me  in  quarrelling  about  theaame  Ihingt.  I 
iuteliTedtbaae  two  months  past  fur  the  roost  part  in  the 
cxMiotry.nther  at  Twickenham  with  Mr.  Vbpe,  or  rambling  with 
^  *Bd  U r.  Gay  for  a  fortnight  together.  Yesterday  my  lord 
■oiiagtooke  and  Ma.  Congreve  made  up  Ave  at  dinner  at  Twick* 
obuB.  J  have  been  very  little  more  than  a  witneae  of  any 
rkuMtrici  you  may  have  seen  fVom  London.  I  am  in  no  se- 
itttuy  way  for  spcralations  of  any  kind,  neither  do  I  And 
d>^  ao  ready  to  oeeor  at  this  late  time  of  my  life.  The  thing 
?o«  laoitian.  which  no  friend  would  publish,  was  written  four* 
^'^  Tears  ago  at  Windsor,  and  shows  liow  indiscreet  it  b  to 
lA^e  aay  one  maater  of  what  cannot  vdthout  the  least  oonse* 
jUfoee  bv  ihown  to  the  world.  Folly,  malice,  negligence,  and 
«•  iBBDotinanoe  in  keeping  aeereta(for  which  we  want  a  word). 
«^  la  «autioa  omd  to  keep  the  key  of  their  cabinela 

"  \a  to  what  you  mentian  of  an  imaginary  treatise,  I  can  only 
ttn<rthat  I  have  a  great  quantity  of  papers,  somewhere  or 
'^•^.  of  wfaldi  none  would  please  you.  partly  because  they  are 
*«?  iaaomal,  bot  diieily  beeanae  they  whoUy  diaagree  with 
f^aotfooaof  netaona  and  things;  neither  do  I  believe  it 
•^td  be  powble  for  you  to  find  out  my  treasury  of  w^aste 
^{^n  without  aearching  nine  houses  and  then  sending  to  me 
fetfcekey. 

"1  ted  Che  Mies  make  the  dmnerjftheirviUa.  Ihavebeen 
<nU  ihal  Mrs.  Johnaon^s  healtti  haa  given  her  friends  bad  ap> 
prheacioai;  and  I  have  heard  but  twice  from  them.  But  their 
•■nftaty.  Dr.  Sheridan ,  Just  telb  me  she  is  mudi  better,  to  my 
P^  alisbetion.  I  wonder  bow  you  could  ezpeet  to  see  her 
a  «  mmaim, which  I*  i>c  oldest  acquaintance,  have  not  done 
^^  down  years,  except  once  or  twice  in  a  journey.  I  deaira 
o  fmnX  my  iMwt  humble  aervice  to  Mn.  'nckell. 

"  I  diall  return  In  a  few  days  to  Twiekenham,  and  there  oon* 
tevtOl  Augntt,  at  Hm  latter  end  of  which  month  I  propoaeto 
•sa  on  yon  at  the  caatle  of  Dublin ;  for  I  am  weary  of  being 
^anag  ainkter*  whom  I  cannot  govern,  who  axe  all  rank 
Tonici  b  covemment  and  worse  tiian  Whigs  in  ohurch; 
~^  I  was  the  firat  man  who  tanght  and  prsctised  the  direct 
■       le. 

X  an,  air,  with  aincere  respect, 

*'  Yoor  mo»t obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Swirr.'* 


respondence  with  Mr.  Tickelli  who  merited  the 
dean's  friendship  also  on  his  own  account. 

During  a  period  of  six  years  from  his  return  to 
Ireland,  Swift  had  conscientiously  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  not  interfering  with  political  affairs. 
He  saw  with  grief  the  unhappy  causes  which  ren- 
dered his  country  the  most  oppressed  and  desolate 
of  any  known  in  the  ciyiilzed  world,  and  he  was 
heard  to  declare  that  it  made  his  flesh  creep  and  his 
blood  boil  to  witness  the  extreme  degradation  to 
which  it  was  condemned  by  the  impolicy  and  wick- 
edness of  successiye  goTemments.  He  left  no  means 
untried  to  remoye  the  disastrous  influence  that  prey- 
ed upon  its  vitals,  by  arousing  the  people  to  a  juster 
sense  of  their  resources  and  their  rights ;  he  even 
OTercame  his  natural  repugnance  to  use  his  persua- 
sions with  his  political  enemies  to  serve  his  cause, 
while  he  waited  patiently  till  the  extreme  violence 
of  party  should  have  exhausted  itself  upon  stronger 
enemies.  But  in  the  year  1720  SwUt  found  he 
could  no  longer  remain  with  honour  a  silent  specta- 
tor of  the  course  of  events.  In  his  "  Proposal  for  the 
universal  Use  of  Irish  Manufactures*'  be  pointed  out 
to  the  people  of  Ireland  that  their  poverty  and  dis- 
tress were  chiefly  owing  to  their  own  folly,  and  that 
the  remedy  lay  in  their  own  power.  He  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  his  views  and  motives  in  those 
lighter  publications  which  ushered  in  his  more  re- 
nowned letters  of  the  Drapier,  to  his  friend  Pope, 
the  last  of  that  brilliant  galaxy  of  wits  left  to  cheer 
the  dean  in  his  ad¥ancing  years,  and  whom. he  re- 
garded with  the  tenderest  atfection.  '*  I  have  writ- 
ten in  this  kingdom  a  discourse  to  persuade  the 
wretched  people  to  wear  their  own  manufitctures, 
instead  of  those  from  England,  This  treatise  soon 
spread  very  fast,  being  agreeable  to  the  sentiments 
of  the  whole  nation,  except  of  those  gentlemen  who 
had  employments,  or  were  expectants.  Upon  which, 
a  person  in  great  office  here  immediately  took  the 
alarm ;  he  sent  in  haste  for  the  chief-justice  and  in- 
formed him  of  a  seditious,  factious,  and  virulent 
pamphlet,  lately  published  with  the  design  of  setting 
the  two  kingdoms  at  variance ;  directing  at  the  same 
time  that  the  printer  should  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law-  The  chief-justice  has  so 
quick  an  understanding,  that  he  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  outdo  his  orders.  The  grand  juries  of  the  county 
and  the  citv  were  effectually  practised  with  to  repre- 
sent the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets, 
for  which  Uiey  had  thanks  sent  them  from  England, 
and  their  presentment  published  for  several  weeks 
in  all  the  newspapers.  The  printer  was  seized  and 
forced  to  give  great  bail.  After  his  trial  the  jury 
brought  hUn  in  not  guilty,  although  they  had  been 
culled  with  the  utmost  industrv:  the  chief-justice 
sent  them  back  nine  times,  and  kept  them  eleven 
hours,  until  being  perfectly  tired  out  they  were 
forced  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  mercy  of  the  judge, 
by  what  they  call  a  tpecial  verdict.  During  the  trial 
the  chief-|ustice,  among  other  singularities,  laid  his 
own  hand  on  his  breast,  and  protested  solemnly  that 
the  author*s  design  was  to  bring  in  the  pretender, 
although  there  was  not  a  single  syllable  of  party  in 
the  whole  treatise,  and  although  it  was  known  that 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  professed  his  own 
principles  publicly  disallowed  his  proceedings.  But 
the  cause  being  so  very  odious  and  unpopular,  the 
trial  of  the  verdict  was  deferred  from  one  term  to 
another,  until,  upon  the  duke  of  Grafton's  (the  lord- 
lieutenant's)  arrival,  his  grace,  after  mature  advice 
and  permission  from  England,  was  pleased  to  grant  a 
noli  prosequi,*' 

From  the  manner  in  which  Swift  was  supported 
by  popular  opinion  in  this  effort  to  remove  one  of 
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the  cames  of  the  people's  lu^rings,  in  ipite  of  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  Whig  party,  he  was  eneou- 
rsged  to  aim  at  higher  things,  and  to  identify  his 
future  reputation  with  the  triumph  of  a  popular 
moTement  almost  unprecedented  under  the  dicum- 
stances  in  which  Ireland  was  placed.  After  taking 
signal  vengeance  upon  the  ehief-justicef  and  ren- 
dering him  an  object  of  public  indignation,  he  again 
with(&ew  from  the  eontroTersial  arena,  and  appears 
to  haye  been  engaged,  both  then  and  snbsaquently  in 
England,  in  bringing  to  petieetion  his  great  master- 
piece of  fictitious  composition — his  immortal  **  Tra* 
Tels  of  Captain  GuUiTer."  In  tiiis  interral,  between 
1720  and  1724,  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
published  a  single  work  known  under  his  name;  but 
in  the  latter  year  an  occasion  offered,  which  he 
eagerly  embraced,  of  dispersing  tiiose  clouds  behind 
which  he  had  so  long  been  concealed,  and  oi  ventur- 
ing upon  a  more  daring  career  than  he  had  before 
attempted.  *'  The  great  acquisition  of  esteem  and 
influence,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  "was  made  by  the 
**  Drapier's  Letters."  One  Wood,  of  WolTerhampton, 
in  Suffordshire,  a  man  enterprising  and  rapacious, 
had,  as  is  said,  by  a  present  to  the  duchess  of  Mun- 
ster,  obtained  a  patent  empowering  him  to  «oui  one 
hundred  and  eight  thousand  pounds  of  halfpence 
and  farthings,  for  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  in  which 
there  was  a  very  inconTenient  and  embazrassiDg 
scarcity  of  copper  coin ;  so  that  it  was  possible  to 
run  in  debt  upon  the  credit  of  a  piece  of  money ; 
for  the  cook  or  keeper  of  an  alehouse  could  not  re- 
fuse to  supply  a  man  that  had  silver  in  his  hand,  and 
the  buyer  would  not  leave  his  money  without  change. 
The  project  was  therefore  plausible.  The  scarcity, 
which  was  already  great.  Wood  took  care  to  make 
greater  by  agents  who  gathered  up  the  old  halfpence, 
and  was  about  to  turn  his  brass  into  gold  by  pouring 
the  treasures  of  his  new  mint  upon  Ireland,  when 
Swift,  finding  that  the  metal  was  debased  to  an  enor- 
mous degree,  wrote  letters  under  the  name  of  M.  B., 
Drapier,  to  show  the  folly  of  receiting,  and  the  mis- 
chief that  must  ensue  by  givinv  gold  and  silver  for 
coin  perhaps  not  a  third  part  of  its  nominal  value." 
There  were  other  and  more  serious  evils  that  would 
have  followed  the  ne&rious  attempt  to  enrich'an  in- 
dividual at  the  expense  of  an  entire  nation.  It  was 
not  the  debasement  of  the  metal  so  much  as  the 
wide  field  opened  for  the  patentee  to  withdraw  the 
remaining  gold  and  silver  from  the  already  exhausted 
land,  and  to  substitute  a  spurious  coin,  which  must 
soon  havefoundits  way  even  tethe  treasury  itseli^  brings 
ing  deserved  retribution  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
granted  his  powers.  No  security  was  exacted  from 
Wood  that  he  would  not,  like  his  predecessors,  foige 
his  own  coin  beyond  the  stated  limits  and  inundate 
the  country  with  an  arbitrary  currency  of  his  own. 
'<  The  great  force,*'  says  Mr.  Deane  Swift,  **  of  the 
doctor's  reasoning  in  the  character  of  an  Irish  drapier, 
was  not  BO  much  levelled  against  a  moderate  quantity 
of  halfpence  in  general  (which  it  is  certain  were  much 
wanted  in  Ireland  in  1724)  as  against  Wood's  adul- 
terate copper  in  particular,  which  was  not  worth  three 
halfjpence  in  a  shillixig,  and  which  might  have  been 
poured  in  upon  the  nation  from  Wood's  mint  to  eter- 
nity, as  he  had  neither  given  security  for  his  honesty 
nor  obliged  himself,  like  other  patentees,  to  give 
either  gold  or  silver  in  exchange  for  his  copper, 
whereas  the  halfpence  (afterwards)  sent  over  to  Ire- 
land in  1737  were  coined  in  the  Tower,  by  the  express 
order  of  the  crown,  for  the  oonveniencv  of  the  king- 
dom, Ac.  ftc.  However,  it  is  certain  that  an  adver- 
tisement of  three  lines  by  order  of  Dr.  Swift,  had 
there  been  occasion  for  it,  as  there  was  not,  would 
instantiy  have  stopped  tehir  currency." 


It  might  have  been  added  by  his  ingenlooi  relative 
and  able  commentator  that  the  tacit  approbation  of 
the  dean  upon  this  last  occasion  strongly  evinced  that 
his  opposition  to  the  impoUtie  and  disgraceful  project 
was  by  no  means  of  a  factious  natnre,  or  induced  by  any 
interested  or  ambitious  views.  Sheridan  also  dedaxed 
that  no  «ne  In  Ireland  was  consulted  upon  the  sub- 
ject, nor  was  any  previous  notice  given  to  the  lord- 
lieutenant.  And  Swift  himself,  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  a  doubt,  has  left  it  nyon  record  that  his  ob- 
jections to  its  introduction  were  founded  upon  strong 
principle— -namely,  the  fraudulent  obtaining  and  exe- 
cuting of  the  patent,  the  baseness  of  the  metal,  and 
the  prodigious  sum  to  be  coined,  which  might  be  in- 
creased  by  stealth  from  foreign  importations  and  hit 
own  counterfeits  as  weU  as  those  at  home ;  *' whereby 
we  infallibly  lose  all  our  littiegold  and  silver,  and  all 
our  poor  remainder  of  a  very  limited  and  discouraged 
trade."  He  likevrise  asserted  in  his  advertisement 
that  the  sum  was  five  times  greater  than  the  occa- 
sion required ;  and  in  one  of  his  many  poems  upon 
the  unlucky  patentee  he  gives  vent  to  his  satirical 
genius  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  committed  to  gaol 
for  debt  :— 

*'  And  ov«r4fa«0  fillete  he  wtoly  has  fhromi— 
Th  Irorp  o«l  of  rtii^nr    •  ilnnMnl  nf  stuns  " 

**  For  my  own  part,"  he  observes,  '*  who  am  but  one 
man  of  obscure  origin,  I  do  solemnly  declare  in  the 
presence  of  Almighty  God  that  I  will  suffer  the  most 
ignominious  and  torturing  death  rather  than  submit 
to  receive  this  accursed  coin,  or  any  other  that  shall 
be  liable  to  the  same  objections,  until  they  shall  be 
forced  upon  me  by  a  law  of  my  ovm  country ;  and 
if  that  shall  even  happen,  I  will  transport  myself 
into  some  foreign  land  and  eai  the  bread  of  poverty 
among  a  free  people."  "  The  great  ignominy  of  a 
whole  kingdom's  lying  so  long  at  mercy,  under  so 
vile  an  adversary,  is  such  a  deplorable  aggravation 
that  the  utmost  expressions  of  shame  and  rage  are 
too  low  to  set  it  forth ;  and  therefore  I  shall  leave  it 
to  receive  such  a  resentment  as  is  worthy  of  a  poT' 
liamemL." 

The  history  of  the  whole  affair  is  so  curious  that 
a  brief  statement  of  fiicts  will  add  greativ  to  the  in- 
terest we  feel  in  the  dean's  unprecedented  popularity 
and  political  success.  It  seems  to  have  bqpin  in 
corruption  as  it  must  have  ended  in  fraud.  The 
emoluments  from  the  disposal  of  the  patent  vrtn 
given  by  lofd  Sunderland  to  the  duchess  of  Kendal, 
who  sold  it  to  Wood  :— 


"  Sneb  a  wotn  wm  Will  Wood,  wliea  bo  aenld&M  aft  tibe  door 
Of  a  fowraiiig  ■fatotman  ov  favoarlle  w~re.** 

The  duke  of  Bolton,  then  lord-lieutenant,  wanted 
boldness  to  bring  the  project  forward ;  but  the  duke 
of  GrafU>n,  his  successor,  gave  his  promise  to  support 
iL  Walpole,  on  coming  into  power,  though  aware 
of  the  dii&eulties  in  the  way,  permitted  the  measure 
to  take  its  course.  Lord  Middleton,  the  Irish  chan- 
cellor, on  the  other  hand,  opposed  it ;  a  new  quarrel 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  lord-lieutenant, 
fomented  by  the  art^of  Carteret,  who  was  intriguing 
for  Walpole's  removal.  The  foolish  boasting  of  Wood 
was  calculated  to  embarrass  the  promoteia  of  the 
measure ;  and  to  put  a  climax  to  the  absurdity  of  all 
parties  engaged,  the  patent  vras  granted  without  be- 
ing submittMi  to  the  privy  council.  Discord  and  dis- 
sension soon  sprsad  through  Ireland  on  this  intelli- 
gence, and  the  duke  of  Qrafton  was  speedily  recalled. 
From  desire  to  supplant  Walpole  he  had  acted  with 
the  opposition,  but  was  now  anxious  to  bring  over  lord 
Middleton  to  his  views.  In  this  however  he  failed, 
and  the  patent  was  ultimately  surrendered.  To  have 
forced  it  upon  tbe  people  of  Ireland,  Swift  conceived, 
would  have  provea  a  deathblow  to  the  independence 
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of  die  kingdooi ;  ind  this  operated  at  another  in- 
cfBtiTe  to  lUaiB  every  nerve  to  oppoee  it.  But  this 
ifguBent  it  WBi  dangerous  to  wrow ;  and  when  in  bis 
fewth  letter  lie  treated  of  it  aimply  as  an  abatrmct 
qiMtiQO,  the  am  of  goTemaent  waa  immediately 
TwedtoHrike. 

Sooa  after  lard  Carteret'a  arrivml  in  Ireland  a  pro- 
duiatioB  wii  iaroed  olfcring  a  reward  of  80(W.  for 
U»  dneoreix  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  •*  Drapier'a 
Letter."  The  printer  waa  impriaoned  and  a  bill  of 
in&tiBCBt  ordered  to  be  prepared.  Swift  upon 
this  oae  to  hia  friend  Harding'a  relie!*  with  hia 
short  bat  **  Scaaonable  Adrioe  to  the  Ghwid  Jury/' 
eopjei  of  which  were  diatribnted  to  every  peraon  of 
th«  joiy  before  the  bill,  and  produced  ao  powerful  a 
•eantioa  tbtt  it  waa  unanimoualy  thrown  out.  The 
dtief-jtntice  Whitdied  diecbarged  the  jury  in  a  rage, 
but  U  tfiiled  nothing*  ibr  the  next  that  waa  aum- 
noMi  drew  up  a  atrong  preaentment  in  support  of 
tbe  «piiuoiii  contained  in  the  **  Drapier'a  Letters," 
in  iugvge  etiU  more  deeiaiTe.  The  eame  fiite  at- 
teadedTiriooe  othera  in  diflerent  eountiea;  the  mesf 
mt  vat  eoon  known  to  be  deaperate  even  in  the 
fj9  of  iti  prq|ectora ;  and  never  waa  national  ex- 
ultttion  more  loudly  ezpreased  at  ita  final  rejection. 
Tht  dia|iier  waa  hailed  on  all  aidea  as  the  liberator 
of  bii  eoontry ;  his  name  resounded  through  the 
ahnd;  bit  picture  became  the  fiivourite  sign  of 
tntj  coimtry  inn,  waa  treaaured  in  every  houae, 
utd  evea  ohibited  and  cried  about  in  the  atreeta. 

"  Whoerer,*'  eaya  Sheridan, «« examinee  the  *  Dra- 
IMft  Letten'with  attention, wiU  find  that  the  great 
t^lnti  of  Swift  never  appeared  in  a  more  con* 
^ooos  Ugbt  than  on  this  occasion.  He  aaw  that 
a  phn  was  formed  by  the  British  minister  to  bring 
bti  cooatrj  into  the  ulmoat  diatrem.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  tpparant  oppoaition  given  to  it  by  the  Iriah 
pviiaaeat  and  privy  council,  he  knew  too  well  the 
acrvile  dnpoaition  of  tJX  men  at  that  time  in  office, 
lod  their  ab|^  dependence  on  the  minSater,  to  aup- 
pow  tbej  would  eontinue  firm  in  their  oppoaition 
at  the  certain  loaa  of  their  placea,  if  he  was  deter* 
Biaed  to  cairy  the  point.  He  aaw,  therefore,  no 
powhle  neans  of  preventing  the  evil  but  raiaing 
"^  a  epirit  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people  aa 
•oald  jBBke  them  reeolve  on  no  aoeount  whatever 
to  iceeiTc  this  coin.  Hia  writinga  in  the  character 
^  A  dcipier  were  in  such  plain  language,  and  in 
*vh  aa  easy  series  from  simple  and  evident  prin* 
^plcB.  18  earned  the  luUeat  conviction  to  every  mind. 
'tt  SB  it  was  neoeaoaiy  to  hia  purpoae  to  rouae  the 
^«iagi  as  well  aa  conv^pce  the  underatandinga  of 
""■fcHid,  without  ever  appearing  at  all  to  apply  to 
^bepanaas,  he  raleee  them  to  the  hi|^t  pitch  bv 
^^^BiQgly  casoal  strokes  here  and  there  intersperaed . 
Sn  thit  the  whole,  on  a  tranrient  view,  appeared 
*||tti(  pwifsastd  to  be— the  work  of  an  honeet  abop* 
"^»  of  plain  common  aense,  who  atarted  out  of 
^  sphere  to  commence  writer  upon  a  view  of  the 
laaaneBk  danger  vrith  which  hia  country  waa  threat* 
caed;  and  who  could  not  now  and  then  auppreaa 
^  hcoMst  indignation  which  roae  in  hia  breaat  at 
tt»  aaparalleled  fauolence  of  power  in  treatlDg  a 
pett  and  loval  kingdom  with  aueh  Indignity  aa 
*^>^  hate  been  thought  intolerable  even  by  the 
«^taata  of  the  lale  of  Man.  Yet  plain  and  aimple 
^  <^  writings  seem  to  be  at  first  view,  and  which 
•>  (Iffy  coBunosft  reader  would  imagine  he  could 
K<daee  himaelt  upon  a  cloaer  inspection  they  would 
W  bod  to  be  works  of  the  most  consummate  aUU 
^  ttt;  and  whoever  ahould  attempt  to  perform  the 
^  veohi  be  obliged  to  aay  with  Horace,— 
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Who,  whUe  Ihey  strive  die  mow  meoeai  to  aaiB, 
Should  flad  their  labour  end  their  hopee  are  Tmb.' 

**  I  remember  to  have  heard  the  late  Hawkina 
Browne  aay  that  the  *  Drapier'a  Letters'  were  the 
most  perfect  piecea  of  oratory  ever  compoaed  aince 
the  days  of  Demosthenes.  And  indeed  upon  com* 
pariaon  there  will  appear  a  great  aimilitude  between 
the  two  writers.  They  both  made  uae  of  the  plainest 
words,  and  auch  aa  were  in  most  general  uae,  which 
they  adorned  only  by  a  proper  and  beautiful  arrange- 
ment of  them.  They  both  made  uae  of  the  moat 
obrioua  topics,  which  by  the  force  of  genius  they 
placed  in  a  new  light.  They  were  equally  skilful 
in  the  arrangement  and  closeness  of  their  argumenta ; 
equally  happy  in  the  choice  and  brevity  of  their  al- 
lusions ;  each  ao  entirely  master  of  his  art  aa  entirely 
to  conceal  the  appearance  of  art,  ao  that  they  seised 
on  the  pasaiona  by  surprise 

*<  One  passage,  indeed,  is  so  admirable  an  instance 
of  the  species  of  excellence  above  described  aa  to  re- 
quire no  apolf^y  for  bringing  it  here  before  the 
reader.  *  1  am  very  aenaible,  he  saya,  in  his  as- 
sumed character,  <  that  auch  a  work  aa  I  have  un- 
dertaken  might  have  worthily  employed  a  much 
better  pen ;  but  when  a  house  is  attempted  to  be 
robbed,  it  often  bappena  that  the  weakeat  in  the 
family  runs  first  to  atop  the  door.  All  my  amistance 
were  some  informations  from  an  eminent  person, 
whereof  I  am  afraid  I  have  spoiled  a  few  by  endea- 
vouring to  make  them  of  a  piece  with  my  own  pro- 
ductions, and  the  rest  I  waa  not  able  to  manage.  I 
waa  in  the  case  of  David,  who  could^  not  move  in 
the  armour  of  Saul ;  and  therefore  chose  to  attack 
this  uncircumcised  Philistine  (Wood  I  mean)  with 
a  sling  and  a  stone.  And  I  may  aay  for  Wood's 
honour,  as  well  as  my  own,  that  he  resembles  OoUah 
in  many  circumstances  very  applicable  to  the  pre- 
aent  purpoae :  for  Goliah  had  a  helmet  of  brasa  upon 
his  head,  and  he  was  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
the  weight  of  the  coat  was  5000  ahekela  of  braae  ; 
and  he  had  greaves  of  braaa  upon  hia  lege,  and  a 
target  of  brass  between  his  shouldera.  In  short,  he 
was  like  Mr.  Wood,  all  over  brasa,  and  he  defied  the 
armies  of  the  living  Ood.  Goliah^s  eonditiona  of 
combat  were  likewise  the  same  with  those  of  Wood : 
if  he  prevail  against  us  then  »haU  toe  be  his  eervanta; 
but  if  it  happens  that  I  prevail  over  him,  I  renounce 
the  other  part  of  the  condition ;  he  shall  never  be  a 
servant  of  mine,  for  I  do  not  think  him  fit  to  be 
trusted  in  any  honest  man'a  shop.' 

**  Nothing,  continuea  his  able  biographer,  '*ahowed 
the  generalship  of  Swift  in  a  higher  point  of  view  dur- 
ing this  contest  than  hia  choice  of  ground,  both  for 
attack  and  defence.  He  well  knew  of  what  import- 
ance it  waa  to  steer  clear  of  party,  and  that,  if  he 
had  attacked  the  British  minister  as  the  real  author, 
promoter,  and  abettor  of  this  project,  he  would  im- 
mediately have  been  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  Ja- 
cobite, andhis  writings  of  course  disregarded.  He 
therefore  treated  the  matter  all  along  aa  if  there 
were  no  other  parties  concerned  but  WilUam  Wood, 
hardtoareman,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Ireland  on  the  other.  Nay  he  went  farther ; 
and  finding  that  Wood  in  his  several  publicationa 
had  often  made  uae  of  Mr.  Walpole'a  name,  he  took 
upon  him  the  defence  of  the  latter  in  aeveral  paaaagea 
of  hia  fourth  letter,  which  he  concludes  thus :  •  But 
I  will  now  demonatrate  beyond  all  contradiction 
that  Mr.  Walpole  is  againat  this  project  of  Mr. 
Wood,  and  la  an  entire  friend  to  Ireland,  only  by 
thia  one  invincible  argument ;  that  he  haa  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  being  a  wiae  man,  an  able  minis- 
ter, and  in  all  hia  proceedings  pursuing  the  true  in- 
tereat  of  the  king  hb  master ;  and  that,  aa  hia  integrity 
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is  aboTe  all  corruption,  so  is  his  fortune  above  all 
temptation.'  By  the  use  of  this  irony,  a  double- 
edged  weapon  which  he  knew  how  to  manage  with 
peculiar  dexterity,  his  argument  cut  both  ways.  To 
the  bulk  of  readers  it  might  pase  for  a  real  acquittal 
of  Mr.  WalpoLe  of  the  charge  brought  against  him, 
which  would  answer  one  end;  and  to  those  of  more 
discernment  it  obliquely  pointed  out  the  true  object 
of  their  resentment ;  but  this  so  guardedly,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  any  serious  charge  against 
the  author  of  his  having  such  a  design." 

Swift  vras  known  from  this  time  by  the  appella- 
tion of  The  Dmxn,  He  was  honoured  by  the  populace 
as  the  champion,  patron,  and  instructor  of  Ireland  ; 
and  gained  such  power  as,  considered  both  in  its  ex- 
tent and  duration,  scarcely  any  man  has  ever  enjoyed 
without  greater  wealth  or  higher  station*  He  was 
from  this  important  year  the  oracle  of  the  traders 
and  the  idol  of  the  rabble,  and  by  consequence  was 
feared  and  courted  by  all  to  whom  the  kindness  of 
the  traders  or  the  populace  was  necessary.  The 
Drapier  was  a  sign;  the  Drapier  was  a  health ;  and 
which  way  soever  the  eye  or  the  ear  was  turned, 
some  tokens  were  found  of  the  nation's  gratitude  to 
the  Drapiert  The  benefit  was  indeed  great.  He 
had  rescued  Ireland  from  a  very  oppressive  and  pre- 
datory invasion ;  and  the  popularity  which  he  had 
gained  he  was  diligent  to  keep,  by  appearing  for- 
ward and  zealous  on  every  occasion  when  the  public 
interest  was  supposed  to  be  involved.  Nor  did  he 
much  scruple  to  boast  his  influence ;  for  when,  upon 
some  attempt  to  regulate  the  coin,  archbishop  Boul- 
ter, then  one  of  the  justices,  accused  him  of  exaspe- 
rating the  people,  he  exculpated  himself  by  saying, 
**  If  I  had  lifted  up  my  finger  they  would  have  torn 
you  to  pieces.'*     (Johnson.) 

Through  the  medium  likewise  of  his  "  Drapier*  s 
Letters,"  the  dean  took  occasion  to  declare  his  real 
political  opinions  from  the  period  when  so  many  im- 
portant changes  had  taken  place.  They  were  such  as 
to  dispel  every  suspicion  thrown  upon  him  by  his  ene- 
mies, of  his  perfect  consistency,  loyalty,  and  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  H anover.  H e  expressed  both  his 
contempt  and  repugnance  for  the  pretender,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  removing  the  prejudices  conceived  against 
him  in  high  quarters,  from  the  idle  charge  of  his  being 
a  secret  Jacobite  and  disaffected  to  the  new  succession. 

During  the  publication  of  his  famous  letters  it  is 
known  that  Swift  studiously  concealed  himself  from 
being  known  as  the  author.  The  only  persons  at 
finit  cognizant  of  the  fact  are  said  to  have  been 
Robert  Blakely,  his  butler,  whom  he  employed  as 
his  amanuensis,  and  Dr.  Sheridan.  Robert  not  being 
greatly  experienced  in  his  art,  the  copies  were  inva- 
riably delivered  by  him  to  the  doctor,  to  receive  his 
corrections  before  they  were  sent  to  the  press.  They 
were  then  conveyed  by  the  former  to  the  printer  in 
a  manner  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  the  authorship, 
but  it  one  day  happened  that  Blakely  staid  out  later 
than  usual ;  and,  as  if  to  give  his  absence  a  stronger 
appearance  of  treachery,  it  was  upon  the  very  day  the 
proclamation  was  issued  offering  a  reward  of  300/. 
for  the  detection  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  letter. 
The  dean  ordered  the  door  to  be  locked  at  the  usual 
hour  and  shut  him  out.  The  next  morning  the  poor 
fellow  appeared  before  his  master  with  marks  of  great 
sorrow ;  but  Swift  would  listen  to  none  o(  his  ex- 
cuses. He  not  only  rated  him  soundly,  but  ordered 
him  to  strip  off  his  livery  and  quit  his  house  that 
moment.  "  What,  you  villain !"  he  exclaimed,  "  is 
it  because  I  am  in  your  power  you  dare  to  take  these 
liberties  1  Get  out  of  my  house,  yoa  scoundrel,  and 
receive  the  reward  of  your  treachery."  It  seems  that 
Stella,  then  at  the  deanery,  became  so  much  alarmed 


that  she  sent  off  for  Dr.  Sheridaa,  who  upon  his  ar- 
rival found  Robert  walking  about  the  hall  in  great 
agitation  and  shedding  abundance  of  tears.  Upon 
inquiry  into  the  cause,  he  was  informed  of  what  had 
taken  place ;  and  bade  the  poor  fellow  not  to  de- 
spair nor  leave  the  house,  for  that  he  would  pacify 
the  dean :  *<  That  is  not  what  vexes  me,"  was  Blake- 
ly's  reply,  "  though  I  should  be  soiry  to  lose  so  good 
a  master ;  but  what  grieves  me  to  the  soul  is  that  he 
should  have  so  bad  an  opinion  of  me  as  to  believe 
me  capable  of  betraying  him  for  any  reward  in  the 
world."  This  was  immediately  repeated  by  Sheri- 
dan to  the  dean,  who,  struck  with  the  generosity  of 
the  sentiment,  not  only  forgave  but  restored  him  to 
more  than  his  former  favour.  He  took  an  opportu- 
nity also  of  rewarding  him  for  his  good  feeling  and 
fidelity ;  for  the  office  of  verger  becoming  vacant, 
Swift  inquired  of  Robert  if  he  bad  any  clothes  that 
were  not  a  livery.  Being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, he  bade  him  instantly  put  them  on  after  strip- 
ping bis  livery.  The  poor  fellow  fell  on  his  knees, 
requesting  to  know  what  new  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted to  deserve  such  a  punishment.  **  Well !  do 
as  I  order  you,"  was  the  dean's  answer ;  and  upon 
Robert  again  appearing  in  plain  Rothes,  he  sum- 
moned the  other  servants,  and  informed  them  they 
were  no  longer  to  consider  him  as  Robert  their  fel- 
low-servant, but  as  Mr.  Blakely,  verger  of  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral,  a  place  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
reward  /or  his  faithful  services.  But  at  Mr.  Blakely's 
particular  request,  he  continued  as  a  volunteer  to 
officiate  also  in  his  old  capacity,  although  the  dean 
would  by  no  means  permit  him  to  assume  any  badge 
of  servitude.  He  also  took  care  that  be  was  remune^ 
rated  for  both. 

Numerous  other  anecdotes  have  been  repeated  re- 
lating to  the  appearance  of  the  &mous  Letters,  and 
the  following  is  given  upon  the  authority  of  She- 
ridan, who  received  it  from  a  respectable  German 
merchant  (  Mr.  Hofislegar),  then  a  resident  in  Dublin. 
There  was  a  full  levee  held  at  the  castle  the  day 
subsequent  to  the  proclamation  against  the  drapier, 
which  had  already  become  the  general  topic  of  all 
circles.     The  lord-lieutenant  was  in  the  act  of  goinj; 
round  the  circle  when  the  dean  abruptly  entered  the 
room,  and,  pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  ad- 
dressed thelord-lieutenant---hi8  countenance  bearing 
marks  of  the  strongest  indignation — ^in  a  voice  that 
resounded  through  the  place :  **  So,  my  lord,  this  ia  a 
glorious  exploit  that  you  peribrmed  yesterday,  in 
suffering  a  proclamation  against  a  poor  shopkeeper, 
whose  only  crime  is  an  honest  endeavour  to  save  hit 
country  from  ruin.    You  have  given  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  what  this  devoted  nation  is  to  hope  for 
from  your  government.   I  suppose  you  expect  a  statue 
of  copper  will  be  erected  to  you  for  this  service  done 
to  Wood."  The  effect  of  this  double  meaning  and  pun 
at  the  same  time  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon 
the  risible  powers  of  the  foshionable  audience ;  and 
it  was  doubly  relished  by  the  lord-lientenant  himselft 
both  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste ;   but  the  dean 
continued  to  read  him  a  severe  lecture  upon  the  folly 
and  impolicy  of  supporting  a  measure  so  detrimental 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.     The  incipient 
mirth  of  the  titled  slaves  was  soon  lost  in  silence  and 
astonishment  at  the  terrific  lashes  of  Swift's  un- 
sparing satire ;  and  he  is  described  as  awing  them 
into  a  sense  of  their  native  littleness,  like  so  many 
Lilliputians  in  the  presence  of  the  great  captain 
Gulliver  at  a  court  scene.     For  some  moments  a 
profound  silence  ensued,  when  the  lord-iteutenant, 
who  had  listened  with  great  composure,  made  the 
following  fine  and  elegant  application  of  Virgil's 
line  to  the  case  in  hand :— 
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"  Bm  ditm  el  FCffni  novitas  me  telia  oogiuik 

•*  My  cruel  fkte, 
Aad  doabli  attndijig  «n  umettled  ateto, 
Fone  mt,"  kc* — 

t  reply  which  ftrockthe  whole  aasembly  with  its  ap. 
proprute  and  dexterous  use,  ind  without  mny  serious 
tad  wTcre  retort  sssisted  the  speaker  at  the  right 
moneDt  sod  in  the  manner  he  most  wished,  especi- 
aUy  in  the  inttsnce  of  Swift ;  and  all  present  equally 
extoUed  the  msgnanimity  of  the  one,  and  the  just 
ud  forcible  reply  given  by  the  other  in  so  grare  a 
natUr. 

The  pttest  being  withdrawn,  and  all  apprehen- 
UU04  w  to  the  introduction  of  the  coin  being  oyer. 
Swift  mired  U>  Qnilca,  a  house  of  Dr.  Sheridan's, 
where  he  ipent  some  months  in  finishing  and  pre. 
ptris^  fail  "  GulliTer's  Travels"  for  the  press.     It 
wu  probably  with  some  riews  regarding  its  publi- 
ntion,  uid  from  the  extreme  earnestness  with  which 
bu  £a^  friends  urged  him  to  try  the  benefit  of  a 
chifige  of  air,  that  in  1726  the  dean  again  visited 
£a<|aad,  sAer  an  absence  of  twelve  years.     He  was 
iweived  with  the  most  gratifying  marks  of  attention, 
for  the  attachment   of  those  who  had   previously 
koovB  him  teemed  rather  to  have  increased  than 
<hauoiihed  by  time.     All  expressed  the  warmest 
vi«hct  that  he  would  leave  Ireland  and  settle  among 
\ii*m ;  tad  teversl  plans  are  believed  to  have  been 
pnipoMd  to  accomplish  this  object.     Swilt  had  aU 
va^^s  considered  England  as  his  own  country,  and 
WfQ  uxiouB  to  make  some  beneficial  transfer  of  his 
Irish  isterest  that  would  have  opened  a  new  sphere 
nf  datics  and  exertions  among  the  literary  and  po- 
stal connexions  he  had  so  early  formed ;  and  in 
(3»  of  racceetiing  he  would  have  made  other  ar- 
mwaenti,  to  which  he  has  already  alluded,  for 
«prDduig  a  portion  of  his  more  advanced  years  in 
Fnoce  and  Italy,  though  it  was  his  wish  to  close 
bii  dan  in  England.     Unfortunately,  however,  he 
«i*  obooiious  to  the  men  in  power,  though  by  no 
B«*a«  disliked  at  court,  being  exactly  the  reverse  of 
the  dtitttion  in  which  he  stood  during  the  bright 
ud  fleeting  days  of  his  political  ascendancy. 

t-'ponthe  present  occasion  he  met  with  no  unfavour* 
*^  reception  at  Leicester*house.  The  princess  of 
5^  sfterwards  queen  Caroline,  was  fond  of  patron* 
luif  men  of  genius  and  science  for  the  sort  of  reputa- 
'ooa  it  give  to  her  station  and  for  the  promotion  of  her 
r<fwi;  tad,  alight  as  it  was.  Swift  had  no  better  ground 
«P<«  which  to  raise  a  hope  of  future  success.  Upon 
'Jf^ring  of  Swift's  arrival  in  London  she  intimated 
wr  detiie  to  have  an  interview  vrith  the  author  of 
^  **  Drapier's  Letters  ;*'  and  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
"^)  Betty  Germaine  he  has  left  the  following  ac 
«*«  of  it  in  his  own  words  (1732-3)  :— "  It  is  six 
J^**  lut  ipring  since  I  first  went  to  visit  my  friends 
>a  Eziflaad  after  the  queen's  death.  Her  present 
Bujc^t;  heard  of  ray  arrival,  and  sent  at  least  nine 
t^a«s  to  command  my  attendance  before  I  would 
^7  her,  for  several  reasons  not  hard  to  guess,  and, 
^'xnv  others,  because  I  had  heard  her  character 
I^Jhon  who  knew  her  well.  At  last  I  went,  and 
«*  received  me  very  graciously."  The  princess  ap- 
^^  to  have  been  struck  with  the  novelty  of  such 
ubtncter;  and  being  highly  entertained  with  his 
V^iMx  vein  of  humour,  "she  was  never  weary," 
'?'S^dan,  *' of  sending  for  him,  both  in  London 
*»d  Ricfaaond ;  while  SwUt,  to  keep  up  his  conse- 
y******  "*^*'  once  attended  her  but  by  command." 
■«•  Howvd,  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber  and  her 
^*^  fsTourite,  was  the  person  who  usually  sent  for 
'^"  Ai  a  lady  of  fine  taste  and  uncommon  under- 
^^^*  (he  soon  contracted  a  high  esteem  for  Swift, 
^uhwas  matured  into  a  friendship  by  the  frequent 


opportunities  she  had  of  conversing  with  him  in 
company  with  Pope  and  Gay,  who  were  her  great 
favourites.  These  peculiar  marks  of  esteem  and  the 
evident  pleasure  taken  by  the  princess  in  Swift's 
society,  added  to  the  general  convenation  respecting 
the  dean  at  court,  naturally  led  his  friends  to  con* 
dude  that  the  &rst  opportunity  would  be  taken  to 
noake  some  handsome  provision  for  him  in  England, 
though,  from  his  long  experience  of  courts  and  his 
numerous  disappointments,  he  was  himself  by  no 
means  sanguine  upon  the  subject 

During  Siis  visit  to  England  his  time  seems  to  hare 
been  chiefiy  spent  between  Twickenham  and  Daw- 
ley,  with  his  friends  Pope  and  Boiingbroke,  where 
he  met  the  most  eminent  wits  and  politicians  of  the 
day.  The  occasion  of  his  presence  was  eagerly  seized 
upon  by  Pope  and  Arbuthnot  for  completing  the 
volumes  of  **  Miscellanies,"  the  proceeds  from  which 
he  generously  relinquished  to  the  former ;  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  that  Swift's  works  were  published 
collectively  in  an  authentic  shape,  the  sale  was  im- 
mense, and  produced  a  very  considerable  sum. 

Among  other  pleasant  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  dean's  visits  to  England  is  the  following  charac- 
teristic one,  which  displays  the  peculiarities  of  his 
character  in  a  very  strong  and  amusing  point  of  view. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  told  also  (from  Spence), 
in  the  words  of  Pope  himself: — «*  Doctor  Swift,"  he 
says,  "has  an  odd,  blunt  way  that  is  mistaken  by 
strangers  for  ill-nature.  'Tis  so  odd  that  there  is  no 
describing  it  but  by  fact.  1*11  tell  you  one  that  first 
comes  into  my  head.  One  evening  Gay  and  I  went 
to  see  him  :  you  know  how  intimately  we  were  all 
acquainted.  On  our  coming  in,  '  Hey-day,  gentle- 
men/ says  the  doctor,  '  what's  the  meaning  of  this 
visit  1  How  came  you  to  leave  all  the  great  lords 
that  you  are  so  fond  of  to  come  hither  to  see  a  poor 
dean  V  '  Because  we  would  rather  see  you  than  any  of 
them.'  *  Ay!  any  one  that  did  not  know  you  so  well 
as  I  do  might  believe  you.  But  since  you  are  come 
I  must  get  some  supper  for  you  I  suppose.'  *  No, 
doctor,  we  have  supped  already.'  *  Supped  already ! 
that's  impossible ;  whv  it  is  not  eight  o'clock  yet. 
That's  very  strange ;  but  if  you  had  not  supped  I 
must  have  got  something  for  you.  Let  me  see ;  what 
should  I  have  hadi  A  couple  of  lobsters  ;  ay,  that 
would  have  done  very  well :  two  shillings — tarts  a 
shilling :  but  you  will  drink  a  glass  of  wine  with  me, 
though  you  have  supped  so  much  before  your  usual 
time  only  to  spare  my  pocket t*  •  No :  we  had  rather 
talk  with  you  than  drink  with  you.'  *  But  if  you 
had  supped  with  me,  as  in  all  reason  you  ought  to 
have  done,  you  roust  then  have  drank  with  me.  A 
bottle  of  wine,  two  shillings — ^two  and  two  is  four, 
and  one  is  five :  just  t\vo-and-sixpence  a  piece. 
There,  Pope ;  there's  half-a-cro%vn  for  you,  and  there's 
another  for  you,  sir ;  for  I  won't  save  anything  by 
you,  I  am  determined.'  This  was  all  said  and  done 
with  his  usual  seriousness  on  such  occasions ;  and  in 
spite  of  anything  we  could  say  to  the  contrary,  he 
actually  obliged  us  to  take  the  money."  We  are  in- 
formed by  Delany  also,  "  that  when  lady  Eustace  or 
other  women  of  rank  joined  his  table  at  the  deanery', 
he  used  in  the  same  manner  to  allow  them  a  shilling 
a  head  to  provide  their  o^vn  entertainment,  and 
would  stickle  hard  that  only  sixpence  should  be  al- 
lowed for  the  brat,  as  he  used  to  call  Miss  Eustace, 
afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Tickell ;  and  from  a  sense 
of  justice  more  refined  even  than  his  aversidn  to 
any  approach  to  obligation,  when  he  dined  with  his 
poorer  friends  he  uniformly  insisted  upon  paying  his 
club,  as  at  a  tavern  or  a  house  of  public  resort." 

The  popularity  it  would  appear  that  followed 
Swift's  frequent  interviews,  during  this  visit,  with 
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the  princess,  at  court,  drew  the  attention  of  the  pre- 
mier, who  entertained  no  friendly  feelings  towards 
the  dean,  and  between  whom  there  were  too  many 
points  of  disagreement  ever  to  expect  a  complete  or 
cordial  co-operation.  But  as  it  was  the  fashion  then 
to  praise  the  dean  for  his  social  qualities  and  good- 
nature, Walpole  so  far  chimed  in  wHh  the  popular 
feeling  as  to  show  his  magnanimity  in  affecting  to 
forget  what  he  nerer  could  forgiye — the  bitter  irony 
and  artful  exhibition  of  his  weak  points  to  public 
derision  and  contempt. 

"  For  never  can  true  reoondlenirat  grow 

When  woondi  of  deadly  hate  have''pfereed  ao  deep.** 

In  another  of  the  dean's  letters  to  lady  Germaine 
(Jan.  8,  1722-3)  he  observes,  as  if  the  adrances  had 
come  from  the  side  of  sir  Robert*  *' Walpole  was  at 
that  time  yery  civil  to  me,  and  so  were  afl  the  people 
in  power.  He  invited  me  and  some  of  my  mends 
to  dine  with  him  at  Chelsea.  After  dinner  I  took 
an  occasion  to  say  what  I  had  observed  of  princes 
and  great  ministers,  that  if  they  heard  an  iU  thing 
of  a  private  person  that  expected  some  favour,  al- 
though they  were  afterwards  convinced  that  the  per- 
son was  innocent,  yet  they  would  never  be  recon- 
ciled. Mr.  Walpole  knew  well  enough  that  I  meant 
Mr.  Gay,*  but  he  gave  it  another  turn,  for  he  said 
to  some  of  his  friends,  and  particularly  to  a  lord,  a 
near  relation  of  yours,  *  that  I  bad  dined  with  him, 
and  had  been  making  apologies  for  myself.*  " 

Subsequent  to  this  polite  attention,  apparently 
with  the  specious  view  of  throwing  odium  upon 
Swift's  character  for  honour  and  consistency,  sir 
Robert  appointed  another  interview  with  the  dean 
upon  the  subject  of  Irish  grievances,  and  a  most  un- 
generous use  also  was  made  by  the  premier's  parti- 
sans of  this  incident,  to  represent  SwUt  as  demeaning 
himself  by  solicitations  for  his  own  advantage. 
Much  has  been  said  also  of  a  letter  from  Swift,  in- 
tercepted by  sir  Robert's  spies,  containing  injurious 
reflections  upon  the  premier  and  admissions  of  his 
own  utter  want  of  spirit  and  principle ;  and  another 
letter  from  a  Mr.  Roberts  is  still  pointed  to  as  an 
authentic  document,  upon  grounds  equally  strons 
and  probable.  It  would  be  fortimate  if  we  could 
always  trace  such  slanders  to  their  source ;  but  the 
chief  movers  are  careful  to  envelop  themselves  in 
mj-stery,  and  all  that  can  be  done  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  is  to  give  the  statement  of  the  injured  party,  and 
as  clear  a  statement  of  the  &cta  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding as  the  details  left  on  record  will  admit. 
First,  it  appears  that  lord  Peterborough,  in  a  note 
to  Swift  a  Uttle  previous  to  the  date  of  the  dean's 
letter  that  follows,  observes,  '*  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
any  morning  except  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  which 
are  his  public  days,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  will 
be  glad  to  see  you  at  his  London  house.  On  Mon- 
day, if  I  see  you,  I  wiU  give  you  a  farther  account." 
This  interview,  through  the  intervention  of  his  lord- 
ship, took  place  subsequent  to  Walpole's  courteous 
invitation  of  the  dean,  so  that,  if  he  retained  any 
vindictive  feelings,  as  the  savage  assaults  he  and  his 
friends  made  upon  Swift  in  the  house  of  commons 
indicated,  nothing  could  effect  the  object  of  defama- 
tion more  surely  than  a  pri^'ate  interview,  which 
left  either  patty  to  allege  whatever  he  pleased.  It 
will  be  only  justice  to  give  the  version  of  the  party 
aspened,  which  we  are  to  conclude  was  made  up  of 

•  •  "  He  bad  written."  nya  Swift.  **  e  very  inj^enlons  book  of 
fkblee  tat  the  ate  of  the  pviooea'e  youancr  kmi,  end  ahe  had 
often  raomiaed  to  provide  for  him  (Gay).  But  aome  time  be- 
fore. tiMTe  came  out  a  libel  against  Mr.  Walpole,  who  waa  in* 
formed  it  waa  written  by  Mr.  Gay ;  and  although  Mr.  W.  owned 
he  waa  eonvinoed  thai  it  waa  not  writtm  by  Gay.  yel  be  never 
would  pardon  him.  and  did  him  a  handled  ill  oOeea  (o  the 
rri 


a  series  of  ingenious  Actions,  to  cover  his  own  dis- 
grace, if  we  are  to  oredit  the  allegations  made  upon 
the  other  side.  The  letter  ia  addreswd  to  lord  I^e- 
terborough,  two  days  after  the  celebrated  interview 
that,  in  one  moment,  according  to  the  minister's  par- 
tisans, exhibited  the  great  author  of  the  "  Drapier't 
Letters^"  the  bold,  lofty-minded,  and  consistent 
friend  of  Harlev  and  Bolingbroke,  the  companion  of 
Pope  and  Addison,  and  Uie  patron  of  merit  and 
good  conduct  wherever  he  found  them,  as  the  mesn 
toad-eater  of  a  man  who  hated  him^-as  a  renegade, 
and  the  most  wretched  of  drivellers,  bent  upon  ituU 
tifying  himself.  Now  what  u  Swift's  own  plain, 
straightforward  narrative  of  the  aflkir ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  traducers,  so  ingeniously  got  up  u 
almost  to  rival  the  happy  storiea  of  Oulliver  himself f 
We  roust  alsa  remember  that  it  was  written  imme- 
diately  after  the  interview  with  sir  Robert  Walpole :— • 

"  April  w,  HM. 

"  Mt  Lord, — ^Your  lordship  having  at  my  request 
obtained  for  me  an  hour  from  rir  Robert  Walpole,  I 
accordingly  attended  him  yesterday,  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  had  somewhat  more  than  an 
hour's  conversation  with  him.  Yovr  lordship  wss 
this  day  pleased  .to  inquire  what  passed  between 
that  great  minister  and  me,  to  whicb  I  gave  you  some 
general  answers,  from  whence  you  said  you  could 
comprehend  little  or  nothing. 

"  I  had  no  other  design  in  desiring  to  see  sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  than  to  represent  the  ankirs  of  Ireland 
to  him  in  a  true  light,  fwi  only  without  any  vine  to 
my»df,  but  te  any  party  whatsoever ;  and  because  I 
understood  the  ankirs  of  that  kingdom  tolerably  well, 
and  observed  the  representations  he  had  receivMi 
were  such  as  I  could  not  agree  to ;  my  principal  de- 
sign was  to  set  him  right,  not  only  for  tne  service  of 
Ireland,  but  likewise  of  England  and  his  own  sd- 
ministration. 

«  I  &iled  very  much  in  my  design ;  for  I  saw  he 
conceived  opinions,  from  the  examples  of  the  present 
and  some  former  govemorsy  which  I  could  not  re* 
concile  to  the  notions  I  had  of  liberty  ;  a  possession 
always  understood  by  the  British  nation  to  be  the 
inheritance  of  a  human  creature. 

**  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  pleased  to  enlarge  very 
much  upon  the  subject  of  Ireland,  in  a  manner  so 
alien  from  what  I  conceived  to  be  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  a  subject  of  England,  that  I  did  not 
think  proper  to  debate  the  matter  with  him  so  much 
as  I  otherwise  might,  because  I  found  it  would  be 
in  vain." 

The  portion  that  follows  hat  no  relation  to  his 
discourse  with  Walpole,  but  consists  of  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  particular  grievanees  under  which  Ireland 
laboured  ;  and  the  only  additional  reference  is  at  the 
conclusion,  where  be  says,  **  I  most  humbly  entrest 
your  lordship  to  give  the  paper  to  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, and  to  desire  him  to  read  it,  which  he  may  do 
in  a  few  minutes." 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  of  all  the  teetimonies  in 
favour  of  Swift  is  the  silence  of  the  members  of  the 
Walpole  family,  and  of  their  chief  biographer,  Mr. 
Coxe,  who,  however  severe  upon  the  dean  in  other 
respects,  stop  and  falter  here,  nor  dared  by  adopting 
and  giving  circulation  to  the  calumny  to  challenge 
an  investigation  of  the  truth.    Sheridan,  air  Walter 
Scott,  and  all  the  most  impartial  and  enlightened 
writers  who  have  treated  upon  this  passage  of  the 
dean's  history,  have  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion, 
not  only  upon  general  grounds,  but  sifter  minute 
and  particular  investigation  of  the  case.     It  will  not 
be  uninteresting  in  so  important  a  matter  briefly  to 
give  their  views  of  an  aAdr  which  in  the  present 
day  has  produced  more  impression  than  it  at  all  de- 
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MHcd,  ud  indudM  ptrCin  weik  and  prfjudiced 
cnoofh  to  note  down  lor  poiterity  the  dean  of  St. 
Puriek  as  a  telf*co:iTicted  renegade  and  a  fool.  *'  I 
wwld  ham  tliote  gentlemen,"  taya  Sheridan,  *<  con- 
nder,  in  tht  flnt  place,  what  little  credit  they  do  to 
nrBobert'f  ondentanding  in  declining  the  aaalst- 
lace  of  the  fifit  writer  of  the  age,  at  a  time  when  he 
wu  throwing  away  immense  aama  upon  authors  of 
netn  ulenti.  In  the  next  place,  it  la  to  be  hoped 
tfatt  etndour  will  oblige  them  to  retract  what  they 
hite  Hid,  tt  ID  couTincing  a  proof  is  here  produced 
of  the  Uiehood  of  the  charae.  For  it  is  impassible 
to  rappoie  that  Swift  would  have  made  such  a  re- 
pRNotationof  the  interriew,  utterly  diackuminff  all 
mimtoMmttlf,  and  desiring  that  it  might  be  shown 
to  Wftlpole,  if  the  other  had  it  in  his  power  to  con- 
tndict  it,  and  by  so  doing  render  him  contemptible 
in  the  ejts  of  his  noble  &end,  as  well  as  of  all  his 
kdherentk  I  bare  a  letter  before  me  written  at  that 
taactollie  Bcy.  Mr.  Stopford*  then  abroad  at  Paris 
(ifiovudt,  through  his  means,  bishop  of  Cloyne), 
ffl  wtueh  he  gires  the  same  account :  *  I  was  lately 
twice  with  the  chief  minister ;  the  first  time  by  inri- 
tatioa,  the  iscond  at  my  desire,  for  an  hour,  wherein 
we  djifercd  in  e?ery  point ;  but  all  this  made  a  great 
aoitt,  and  ioon  got  to  Ireland.  From  whence,  on 
the  hte  death  of  the  bishop  of  Cloyne,  it  was  said  I 
vtt  offered  to  succeed,  and  I  receiyed  many  letters 
QpoB it,  bm there  waa  nothing  of  truth  in  it;  for  I 
wu  neither  oftred  nor  would  hawe  receired,  except 
Qpon  conditions  which  would  newer  be  granted.  For 
I  Abioliitely  broke  with  the  chief  minister,  and  have 
wf  er  leen  him  since.  And  I  lately  complained  of 
hia  to  the  princess,  because  I  knew  she  would  tell 
fcia/ 

"  I  think  it  is  hardly  probable  that  Swift  could 
bave  eomplsined  of  him  to  the  princess  if  he  had 
neh  a  itoiy  to  tell  of  him.  His  complaint  cer* 
taialy  related  to  Walpole's  unjust  and  impolitic 
»^noii  with  regard  to  Ireland,  which  was  the  sole 
nbject  of  his  discoone.  And  it  appears  that  he  had 
often,  in  his  eontenations  with  the  princess,  repre- 
w&tfld  the  erael  hardships  under  which  that  country 
inaned,  iaiomuch  that  in  a  letter  to  lady  Suffolk 
'Julj  24,  1731)  he  says,  «  Her  majesty  gawe  me 
lart  and  eren  commanded  me,  above  five  years 
>pi  if  I  lived  until  she  was  queen,  to  write  to  her 
«  behalf  of  Ireland :  for  the  miseries  of  this  king. 
^  ahe  appeared  then  to  be  concerned.' 

**  Sir  Robert  himself  never  dropped  any  hint  of 
^  to  Swift^s  friends,  but  in  appearance  seemed  to 
*i*h  hioi  welL  In  a  letter  from  Pope  to  him  soon 
ifterUi  departure  lor  Ireland,  he  tells  him,  *  I  had 
*■  cofieience  with  air  Bobert  Walpole,  who  expressed 
W  deatxe  of  having  seen  you  again  before  you  left 
u:  be  «aid  he  observed  a  willingness  in  you  to  live 
V^  «a,  which  I  did  not  deny ;  but  at  the  same 
^  told  him  you  had  no  such  design  in  your 
""^01%,  which  was  merely  to  see  a  few  of  those  that 
1^  loved ;  but  that  indeed  all  those  wished  it,  and 
l^'^volarly  lord  Peterborough  and  myself,  who 
*^*^  yoa  loved  Ireland  leas,  had  you  any  reason 
<^  love  England  more/ 

/Whoever  examines  all  Swift's  letters  at  that 
^  win  find  that  be  was  far  fh>m  having  any  am- 
vutn  views.  His  wiah  was  to  have  a  settlement 
laccg  his  friends ;  and  he  aimed  no  higher  than  to 
^W'  ^  preferments  in  Ireland  for  any  church- 
"^  near  them,  that  should  not  be  much  inferior 
Q  point  of  income,  whether  accompanied  with  any 
|Wy  or  noc  And  this  method  of  commuting 
^c^  he  chose,  lo  avoid  laying  himself  under 
^  obliptions  to  a  partv  of  whose  measures  he  so 
6td;  diaappiuved.    Of  this  we  have  a  striking  in- 


stance in  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  an  intimate 
friend,  then  abroad,  to  whom  a  false  representation 
of  his  sentiments  could  have  answered  no  end ; 
where  he  declarea  that  he  would  not  accept  even  of 
a  biihoprie  though  offered  him,  except  upon  con- 
ditions which  he  was  sure  would  never  be  granted. 
In  a  letter  about  that  time  to  Mr.  Worrall  he  ex- 
presses himself  to  the  same  effect : — *  As  to  what 
you  say  about  promotion,  you  will  find  it  was  given 
immediately  as  I  am  told,  and  1  assure  you  I  had 
no  offers,  nor  would  accept  them.  My  behaviour 
to  those  in  power  hath  been  directly  contrary  since 
I  came  here.' 

**  Hints  and  innuendoes  were  sufficient  materials 
for  Walpole's  tools  to  work  upon,  and  fabricate 
what  stories  they  pleased,  which  were  industriously 
propagated  with  the  atrongest  asseverations  of  their 
truth  by  all  their  partisans ;  and  this  was  one  fa- 
vourite method  then  in  use  of  undermining  those ' 
eharacters  which  they  could  not  openly  assault. 
Of  this  there  was  a  strong  instance  giwen  in  regard 
to  William  Shippin,  the  honestest  man  and  truest 
patriot  that  ever  sat  in  the  house.  When  Walpole 
found,  after  repeated  triala,  that  his  virtue  was  proof 
against  all  the  offers  he  could  make,  it  was  given 
out  by  his  emissaries  that  he  privately  received  a 
pension  from  him,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  act 
the  part  of  a  patriot  in  order  to  keep  his  influence 
with  his  party,  on  certain  occasions,  that  he  might 
be  of  more  effectual  use  in  matters  of  greater  con- 
cenf.  And  this  report  was  so  industriously  spread, 
and  with  such  confidence,  that  many  gave  credit  to 
it  during  his  life.  Nor  were  they  undeceived  till  it 
was  found  that,  after  his  death,  this  worthy  man, 
who  had  lived  with  the  utmost  frugality,  left  no 
more  behind  him  than  his  paternal  estate,  which 
was  barely  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, and  60f.  in  cash,  peculiarly  appropriated  to 
the  charges  of  his  funeral.'l 

The  following  account  of  this  singular  interview 
from  the  pen  of  the  distinguished  author  of 
«  Waveriey"  will  be  read  vrith  feeling  by  all  who 
know  how  to  reverence  genius  of  the  loftiest  order, 
free  from  every  tincture  of  envy  or  malignity, 
vindicating  pre-eminent  and  congenial  powers  of 
intellect  nom  the  low  worldly-minded  aspersions 
of  beings  who  can  Imagine  no  purer  or  higher 
motives  of  human  action  than  the  successful  in- 
trigues and  corruptions  of  a  time-serving  minister 
can  supply.  **  He  never,**  says  sir  W.  Scott,  **  as- 
sumed, and  probably  disdained,  the  character  of  a 
mere  man  of  letters,  whose  sufiferings  or  enjoyments 
depended  upon  the  public  reception  of  his  works. 
His  writings  he  only  valued  in  so  far  as  they  accom- 
plished the  ob|ect  for  which  they  were  written,  and 
was  so  frir  from  seeking  the  reputation  which  the} 
might  have  attracted  to  the  author,  that  he  almost 
in  every  instance  sent  them  into  the  world  without 
his  name.  Hence  he  felt  no  Jealousy  of  contem- 
porary authors,  and  was  indiflferent  to  the  criticism 
with  which  his  treatises  were  assailed,  unless  in  so 
fiir  as  it  affected  the  argument  which  they  were  de- 
signed to  support.  Bred  under  Temple,  the  favourite 
of  Oxford,  and  now  the  champion  of  Ireland,  his 
hopes  and  fears  were  for  the  political  interests  which 
he  espoused;  his  love  was  for  party-friends,  and 
his  hatred  and  vengeance  for  political  opponents. 
His  feelings  were  those  of  a  statesman,  not  of  an 
author,  and  had  been  exalted  from  the  cause  of  a 
party  to  be  fixed  upon  the  liberties  of  a  nation.  The 
peeimiary  emoluments   of  literature   Swift  seems 

never  to  have  coveted He  was  engaged  in 

matters  of  more  momentous  importance. 

*<  We  have  obeerved  that  Walpole,  now  the  omni- 
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potent  prime  miniflter,  had  violently  asMulted  Swift, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  during  the  ministry  of 
Oxford.  Of  this  the  dean  retained  no  Tindictive  re- 
collection ;  for  during  the  whole  coutroTersy  about 
fi^ood's  project  he  treated  the  character  of  Walpole 
with  considerable  respect.  ....  Ere  the  dean 
had  left  that  kingdom  [Ireland]  the  primate,  Boul* 
ter,  to  whom  Walpole  chiefly  confided  the  efficient 
power  in  Irish  afSdrSy  had  written  to  the  English 
minister  in  the  following  terms : — *  The  general  report 
is  that  dean  Swift  designs  for  England  in  a  little 
time;  and  we  do  not  question  his  endeavours  to 
misrepresent  his  majesty's  friends  here,  wherever  he 
finds  an  opportunity.  But  he  is  so  well  known,  as 
well  as  the  disturbances  he  has  been  the  fomenter  of 
in  this  kingdom,  that  we  are  under  no  fear  of  his 
being  able  to  disserve  any  of  his.  majesty's  faithful 
servants,  by  anything  that  is  known  to  come  from 
him  ;  but  we  could  wish  some  eye  were  had  to  what 
shall  be  attempted  on  your  side  the  water.'  This 
was  quite  enough  to  put  Walpole  on  his  spy  and 
maligning  system,  and  hence  doubtless  the  insidious 
court  which  he  paid  the  dean,  to  draw  him  from  the 
'ucreasing  influence  he  was  acquiring  at  court,  and 
attempt  to  ruin  him  in  the  estimation  of  all  parties, 
is  he  had  done  in  other  cases  where  an  incorruptible 
iront  was  opposed  to  his  threats  and  bribes. 

**  Thus  prepossessed  against  all  that  might  come 
from  the  author  of  the  *  Drapier's  Letters,'  Walpole 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and 
complaining  that  the  king  derived  little  revenue  from 
that  kingdom,  proceeded  to  enlarge  upon  the  opi- 
nions which  he  had  adopted  from  its  governors,  in  a 
manner  which  Swift  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
notions  of  liberty  which  Britons  have  ever  consi- 
dered as  the  inheritance  of  a  human  creature.  The 
minister  and  patriot  parted  on  terms  of  mutual  civU- 
Ity,  but  without  having  made  the  least  impression 

on  each  other's  opinions It  need  scarce 

be  remarked  that  the  most  braxen  effrontery  would 
not  have  ventured  in  such  a  letter,  to  be  so  commu- 
nicated (to  Walpole),  to  conceal  or  misrepresent 
what  had  passed  between  them ;  and  that  the  account 
so  given,  and  never  contradicted,  must  contain  the 
genuine  record  of  this  remarkable  conversation. 

**  An  unworthy  use  was  made  of  this  interview, 
and  of  Swift's  having  accepted  the  previous  invita- 
tion of  Walpole ;  as  if  he  had  meant  to  barter  his 
principles,  and  offer  the  minister  the  support  of  his 
pen,  on  condition  of  his  being  preferred  in  Eng^ 
land.  This  charge  requires  a  short  investigation ; 
for  it  was  countenanced  to  a  certain  extent  (not  as- 
serted) by  Walpole,  and  most  sealously  promulgated 
by  his  partisans.  Had  such  an  offer  been  made,  it 
must  have  been  worse  tlum  folly  in  Walpole  to  re- 
fuse the  assistance  of  Swift,  while  he  was  expend- 
ing very  large  sums  to  reward  the  political  treatises 
of  Amal  and  Henley  ;  so  that,  considering  the  vrell- 
known  sagacity  of  the  minister,  as  well  as  his  un- 
scrupulous mode  of  charming  opposition  to  silence 
by  the  ready  mode  of  corrupt  influence,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  offer  not  being  accepted  proves 
that  it  was  never  made.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
Swiil  would  willingly  have  received  from  Walpole 
an  opportunity  of  exchanging,  and  even  at  consider- 
able disadvantage,  his  IrUh  deanery  for  some  Eng- 
lish living,  which  might  have  provided  for  his  usual 
expenditure,  and  placed  him  for  life  in  England. 
But  this  was  uniformly  opposed  by  the  prime  minis- 
ter, not  because  he  disdained  to  purchase  the  sup- 
port of  Swift's  pen,  but  because  he  had  little  hopes 
of  laying  him  under  such  a  weight  of  obligation  as 
might  have  prevented  the  risk  of  iU  being  employed 
to  his  prejudice.    Swift  had  declared  he  was  neither 


offered  nor  would  have  received  preferment,  exe«pt- 
ing  on  such  conditions  as  would  never  be  given  to 
him.  This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  his  desire  to 
exchange  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  for  an  English 
living;  a  transaction  Which  might  have  been  ar> 
ranged,\>n  terms  of  sueh  advantage  to  his  successor 
as  £ouid  lay  Swift  under  no  obligation,  and  le&ve 
his  political  conduct  free  and  unfettered.  If  he  would 
not  accept  of  a  bishopric  but  on  his  own  terms,  be 
could  be  hardly  supposed  to  barter  his  independence 
merely  to  be  translated  to  a  worse  living  in  England 
than  he  already  possessed  in  the  sister  country.  And 
admitting  that  Walpole  retained  no  memory  of  for- 
mer quarrels,  he  may  have  believed  it  by  no  means 
his  interest  to  bring  Swift  to  England,  unless  on 
such  terms  as  would  have  made  him  entirely  his 
own.  Bolingbroke  and  Pulteney  gave  him  enough 
of  disturbance,  without  their  forces  being  augmented 
by  the  keenest  satirical  writer  of  the  age,  whose 
fiiendships  and  principles  were  likely  to  engage  him 
against  the  ministers  of  George  I.  Walpole,  hoir- 
ever,  might  have  acted  more  wisely  by  at  once  and 
generously  doing  what  must  have  gratified  Swift, 
and  trusting  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  honour.  It  is 
certain  that  Pulteney's  civilities  had  as  yet  failed  to 
engage  the  dean  in  the  politics  of  England ;  and  in 
Swift's  reply  to  the  advice  which  Pope  delicately  in- 
sinuates, deprecating  his  involving  himself  in  party 
disputes,  and  exhorting  him  to  write  only  for  truth, 
honour,  and  posterity,  he  seems  to  acquiesce  in  it« 
propriety.  But  ancient  friendship  for  Bolingbroke 
and  new  causes  of  resentment  against  Walpole  com- 
bined to  effect  a  change  of  his  resolution.''  (8con*s 
**  Memoirs,"  i.331-S.) 

The  arguments  here  adduced,  both  general  and 
particular,  must,  we  think,  be  deemed  couclnsive 
with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  interview  between 
a  Swift  and  a  Walpole  ;  the  respective  nnderstand- 
ings  and  the  characters  of  the  two  being  submitted 
to  a  fair  and  impartial  investigation.* 

All  this  however  is  «•  sad  stuff,"  as  the  dean  truly 
expressed  it  when  inquiring  respecting  the  special 
merit  of  the  different  coats  of  arms  adopted  by  his 
ancestors,  and  we  are  happy  to  dismiss  it  "  to  the 
tomb  of  idl  the  Capuleis"  in  exchange  for  some  better 
or  pleasanter  subjects.  Among  the  characteristic 
anecdotes  related  of  Swift's  interviews  with  the 
princess,  the  following  shows  how  greatly  the  dean 
possessed  the  art  of  making  himself  agreeable  to 
parties  of  whatever  rank,  and  of  placing  them  in  the 
position  of  lord  Oxford,  who  frequently  declared  that 
he  was  not  able  to  keep  anything  from  him.  ^Vben 
presented  at  Leciester-house,  he  sidd,  alluding  to  the 
wild  man  caught  in  the  woods  of  Hanover,  "  tlial  he 
understood  her  royal  highness  loved  oddities ;  and 
that  having  lately  seen  a  v^ld  boy  from  Germany, 
she  was  now  desirous  of  seeing  a  wild  dean  from 
Ireland."  The  freedom  of  the  dean's  address  was 
well  received  both  by  the  princess  and  her  consort ; 
and  we  have  shown,  from  his  first  introduction,  when 
before  in  England,  he  was  so  far  a  favourite  with  the 

*  To  put  a  dimax  to  the  folly  and  improbability  of  so  di^ 
graceful  a  charge,  an  auecdote  u  lelated  oy  Sheridan.  TMViu'd 
from  Dr.  Clarke,  his  tutor  In  the  coUef^e,  among  eevfval  others 
coUecled  by  him  zelAtioir  to  Swift  :-«'*  When  kml  CbeMterlield 
waa  lonl-lieuteuant  of  Ireland  he  said  that  to  his  knowlodgr 
Swift  made  an  offer  of  his  pen  to  sir  R.  Walpole;  that  the  tenn^ 
ware  his  Reitliiff  a  preferment  in  England  equid  to  what  he  had 
in  IreUiid ;  and  that  sir  Bobeit  rejected  the  offsr ;  which  lonl 
Chesterfield  said  be  would  not  have  done  had  he  been  in  m 
Robert's  place.**  The  whole  of  this  transaction  seems  exiremt>l\ 
improbable,  particnlarly  what  lie  added,  that  the  person  «bo 
introdueed  him  was  Uie  fWmous  Chnrtres.  Good  heaTctul 
Swift  brought  by  the  notorious  Chartras  to  pfostitvle  himself  to 
Walpole ;  and  this  asserted  by  lord  Chesterfield.  But  his  lord- 
ship kept  very  bad  company  in  those  clays;  I  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  this  story  was  told  him  by  Chsn^w. 
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priaeca  and  sreiy  gkj  and  finJwmwble  circle  m  migfat 
well  have  Mithoriied  more  uabitioas  projecto  than 
Ite  Mtns  efer  to  hiTe  entertained,  inUie  cTent  of  his 
ro}al  fineDdf  and  patrona-^tben  no  great  friends  of 
Wtlpole— meeeeding,  as  they  would  probably  do  at 
DO  dutaat  period,  to  the  throne.  The  dean  while  in 
EngUnd  dcfoted  bit  leiaore  moments  to  the  revision 
o(  the  MS.  of  *<  GuUiTer's  TraTcls ;"  and  was  enjoy- 
uii^  hinMlf  at  Twickenham,  in  Uie  society  of  bis 
Old  mi  beat  beloTed  friends,  in  a  manner  that  re* 
minded  him  uf  the  pleasantest  epoch  of  his  life ; 
Boliogbroke  had  returned  from  exile ;  Pope,  Ar- 
buthnot,  Gaj,  fiathurat,  not  only  reoeiTed  him  with 
open  ina^  bst  brought  their  most  esteemed  friends 
and  ooniiaioBa  to  admire  and  honour  him  in  the 
Dovel  character  of  the  patriot  of  Ireland ;  when  tidings 
readied  hia  which  threw  a  damp  on  all  his  hopes 
lod  made  him  silently  and  sorrowfully  withdraw 
hifflieU  from  the  intellectual  circles  of  Twickenham 
ftttdlhiricy. 

"  Tbe  pieasiire  of  popularity,*'  says  Johnaon»  *'  was 
iotetnpied  by  domestic  misery.  Mrs.  J«hnson»  whose 
tooTtnrtioo  wu  to  him  the  great  softener  of  the  ilk 
0^  iUe,  began  in  the  year  of  the  drapier's  triumph 
to  dediae,  and  two  years  afterwards  so  wasted 
with  aduteas  that  her  recovery  was  considered  as 
^?de«.  Swift  was  then  in  England,  and  had  been 
anted  by  lord  Bolingbroke  to  pass  the  winter  with 
buB  ia  Frasee ;  but  this  call  of  calamity  haatened 
ium  to  Ireland,  where  perhaps  his  presence  contri- 
botcd  10  restore  her  to  impei&ct  and  tottering  health . ' ' 
"  His  Jetten  on  this  mehmcholy  suhject,"  says  Scott, 
"ue  a  true  picture  of  an  agonised  heart.  Yet  even 
tbe  tpproaching  calamity  did  not  prerent  his  clinging 
^hk  peculiar  system  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Stopford 
be  hboon  is  impress  on  his  correspondent  that  his 
«^j  at  partffig  with  Stella  was  that  of  friendship,  not 
f-f  lave.  He  mentioned  her  as  *  oae  of  theiwo  oldest 
^^  dearest  hieads'  he  had  in  the  world,  and  only 
<i4iii^uiibea  her  from  her  gossiping  and  common- 
face  cofflpanion  Mrs.  Dingley  as  '  the  younger  of 
tb«  two;*  and  concludes  by  conjuring  Stopford  to 
kLc^e  *  that  violent  fiiend^p  ia  much  more  laating 
ul  M  cBgaging  as  violent  love.'  Hia  letter  to 
^liptidan  cQAtaina  more  deep  and  unreatrained  ex- 
ra»iuDa  of  anguish  : — '  The  account  you  give  me  is 
i^'thiof  bot  what  I  have  for  some  time  expected  with 
t^«  utmost  agenies.  I  look  upon  this  to  be  the  greatest 
nratthatcanever  happen  to  me;  bat  all  mv  exertions 
"^  Bot  laflee  to  make  me  bear  it  like  a  philosopher, 
^  thogeiher  like  a  christian.  Judge  in  what  a 
^P«  1  write  this.  The  very  time  I  am  writing  I 
'^ode  the  fairest  soul  in  the  world  hath  left  iU 
^}-  1  have  been  long  weary  of  the  world,  and 
y^  ^  ay  small  remainder  of  daya  be  weary  of 
^-  baring  for  ever  lost  that  conversation  which 
xU  onlj  make  U  tolerable.'  " 

^vift  let  out  for  Ireland  in  the  month  of  August, 
*^  sai  received  on  his  arrival  with  the  honours  due 
i>  tint  liberator  of  the  people  from  the  worst  of 
t^ncrj— that  of  receiving  their  amall  pittance  in  a 
^rteiat«d  enriency  of  halfpence  and  farthings  while 
jv^ir  opproMors  enrich  themselves  with  the  silver  and 
y  fold.  Nor  was  this  the  sole  boon  that  does  immor- 
%  boooor  to  his  memorr  *,  he  taught  them  by  union 
^<^ic«tttthe  secret  of  their  inherent  power  and 
•  -^cre  regeaeiation,  to  which  the  effortaof  more  modem 
P^w%  fat  whom  he  prepared  the  way,  are  onlv  as 
vM  in  the  balance.  His  entry  Into  Dublin  waa  like  a 
t^iapbal  proceaaion ;  and  he  vras  escorted  amidst  the 
'•^^  it!  bells,  the  blaxe  of  bonfires,  and  the  sounds 
*h^u^.jaie^  by  a  body  of  the  most  respectable 
♦wi*'^  to  the  very  doors  of  his  deanery.  This  waa 
*•*«  aeb  reward  he  most  coreted,  and  that  which  gave 


it  an  additional  nest  waa  the  partial  recovery  of  his 
beloved  friend,  for  whose  sake  he  had  left  the  social 
delights  he  was  enjoying  in  England ;  he  appeared 
for  the  moment  reanimated  with  the  glow  of  his 
happiest  days,  and  it  was  remarked  by  his  friends 
that  hia  own  health  partook  of  the  grateful  change. 
We  obaerve  likewiae  a  noore  happy  and  healthy  tone 
in  his  correspondence,  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  not 
unpleasingly  excited  by  watching  the  efiect  produced 
by  his  *' Gulliver's  Travels,"  brought  out  anony- 
mously early  in  the  ensuiug  Novemher.  He  had  as 
usual  preserved  a  strict  silenoe  with  re^^rd  to  the 
authorsh^;  he  had  not  mentioned  it  to  a  single 
friend  during  his  visit  to  England ;  some  of  the  most 
knowing  and  Judicious  were  throvm  off  the  right 
scent,  but  Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot  (doubtless  well 
aware  of  the  fact)  were  soon  heard  to  declare  that 
it  must  be  aut  Ertumi  out  DiaboU,  They  all  three 
wrote  to  him  upon  the  subject,  but  in  guarded  terms, 
as  well  perhaps  to  avoid  committing  either  the  author 
or  themselves  as  to  humour  the  mystery  and  to  try 
in  what  manner  be  would  be  inclined  to  treat  their 
suggestions  as  to  its  real  paternity.  As  there  runs 
a  vein  of  unaffected  pleasantry  throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  and  it  throws  the  best  light  upon  the 
author's  views  and  the  character  of  the  work,  we 
shall  give  portions  of  the  correspondence  before  pro- 
ceeding to  make  observations  upon  its  merits  and 
peculiarities.  In  one  of  these  Letters  (Nov.  17, 1726) 
Gay  addresses  him  as  follows :  *'  About  ten  days  ago  a 
book  was  published  here  of  the  Travels  of  one  GuUiver, 
which  has  been  the  conversation  of  the  whole  town 
ever  since  :  the  whole  impression  sold  in  a  week  ; 
and  nothing  is  more  diverting  than  to  hear  the  differ- 
ent opinions  people  give  of  it,  though  all  agree  in 
liking  it  extremely.  ' Tis  generally  said  that  you  are 
the  author ;  but  I  am  told  the  bookseller  declares  he 
knows  not  from  what  hand  it  came.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest  it  is  universally  read ;  from  the  cabinet 
council  to  the  nursery.  You  may  see  by  this  that 
you  are  not  much  injured  by  being  supposed  the 
author  of  this  piece.  If  you  are,  you  have  disobliged 
us,  and  two  or  three  of  your  best  friends,  in  not 
giving  us  the  least  hint  of  it.  Perhaps  I  may  all  this 
time  be  talking  to  you  of  a  book  you  have  never  seen, 
and  which  has  not  yet  reached  Ireland ;  if  it  have  not, 
I  believe  what  we  have  said  will  be  sufficient  to  re- 
commend it  to  your  reading,  and  that  you  will  order 
me  to  send  it  to  you." 

*<  I  have  resolved,"  writes  his  friend  Pope  (Not. 
16, 1726),  *«  to  take  time;  and  in  spite  of  aU  mis- 
fortunes and  demurs  which  sickness,  lameness,  or 
disability  of  any  kind  can  throw  in  my  way,  to  write 
you  (at  intervals)  a  long  letter.  My  two  least  fingers 
of  one  hand  hang  impediments  to  the  other,  like 
.useless  dependants,  who  only  take  up  room,  and 
never  are  active  or  assistant  to  our  wants :  I  shall 
never  be  much  the  better  for  them.  I  congratulate 
you  first  upon  what  you  call  your  cousin's  wonder- 
ful book,  which  is  publica  trita  manu  at  present,  and 
I  prophesy  will  be  hereafter  the  admiration  of  all 
men.  That  countenance  with  which  it  is  received 
by  some  statesmen  is  delightful :  I  wish  I  could  tell 
you  how  every  single  man  looks  upon  it,  to  observe 
which  has  been  my  whole  diversion  this  fortnight. 
I  have  never  been  a  night  in  London  since  you  left 
me  till  now  for  this  very  end,  and  indeed  it  has  fully 
answered  my  expectations. 

'*  I  find  no  considerable  man  very  angry  at  the 
book ;  some  indeed  think  it  rather  too  bold,  and 
too  general  a  satire ;  but  none  that  I  hear  of  accuse 
it  of  particular  reflections  (I  mean  no  persons  of 
consequence  or  good  judgment ;  the  mob  of  critics 
you  know  always  are  desirous  to  apply  satire  to 
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those  they  envy  for  being  above  them),  to  that  you 
needed  not  to  hare  been  to  secret  upon  this  head. 
Motte  received  the  copy  (he  tells  me)  he  knew  not 
from  whence,  nor  from  whom,  dropped  at  his  house 
in  the  dark  from  a  hackney  coach ;  by  computing 
the  lime  I  found  it  was  after  you  left  England,  so 
for  my  part  I  suspend  my  Judgment. 

*<  I  am  pleased  with  the  nature  and  quslity  of 
your  present  to  the  princess.  The  Irish  stuff  you 
sent  to  Mrs.  Howard  her  royal  highness  laid  hold 
of,  and  has  made  up  for  her  own  use.  Are  you  de- 
termined to  be  national  in  everything,  even  in  your 
civilities  Y  You  are  the  greatest  politician  in  Europe 
at  this  rate;  but  as  you  are  a  rational  politician 
there  is  no  great  fear  of  you,  you  will  never  suc- 
ceed." 

The  passages  relating  to'the  work  from  the  pen  of 
Arbuthnot  are  of  a  playful  turn,  and  describe  very 
happily  the  impression  it  made  at  court  and  every- 
where else,  and  must  have  been  extremely  gratifying 
to  the  author : — 

"  I  will  make  over  all  my  profits  to  you  for  the 
property  of  *  Gulliver's  Travels,'  which,  I  believe, 
will  have  as  great  a  run  as  John  Bunyan.  Gulliver 
is  a  happy  man,  that  at  his  age  can  write  such  a 
merry  work. 

•<  I  made  my  lord  archbishop's*  compliments  to 
her  royal  highness,  who  returns  his  grace  her  thanks ; 
at  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Howard  read  your  letter  to 
hersell  The  princess  immediately  seised  on  your 
plaid ^  for  her  own  use,  and  has  ordered  the  young 
princesses  to  be  clad  in  the  same.  When  I  had  the 
honour  to  see  her  she  was  reading  Gulliver,  and  was 
just  come  to  the  passage  of  the  hobbling  prince, 
which  she  laughed  at.  I  tell  you  freely  the  part  of 
the  projectors  is  the  least  brilliant.  Lewis  grumbles 
a  little  at  it,  and  says  he  wantt  the  key  to  it,  and  is 
daily  refining.  I  suppose  he  will  be  able  to  publish 
like  Bamevelt'  in  time.  I  gave  your  service  to  lady 
Harvey.  She  is  in  a  little  sort  of  a  miff  about  a 
ballad  that  was  writ  on  her  to  the  tune  of  Molly 
Mog,  and  sent  to  her  in  the  name  of  a  begging  poet. 
She  was  bit,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  begging  poet, 
and  desired  him  to  change  two  double  entendres, 
which  the  authors,  Mr.  Pulteney  and  lord  Chester- 
field«  changed  to  single  entendres.  I  was  against 
that,  though  I  had  a  hand  in  the  first.  She  is  not 
displeased,  I  believe,  with  the  ballad,  but  only  with 
being  bit" 

Another,  from  the  dean's  friend  Mrs.  Howard,' 
written  witfi  great  humour  and  spirit,  gives  a  striking 
picture  of  the  intense  interest  and  general  attention 
which  the  appearance  of  so  strange  and  inimitable 
a  produetion  then  excited  : — 

**NoT0mber.  17S6. 
*<  I  did  not  expect  that  the  sight  of  my  ring  would 
produce  the  eflJBCt  it  has.  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to 
show  your  plaid  to  the  princess  that  I  could  not  stay 
to  put  it  into  the  shape  you  desired.  It  pleased  ex- 
tremely, and  I  have  orders  to  fit  it  up  according  to 
the  first  design ;  but  as  this  is  not  proper  for  the 
public,  you  are  desired  to  send  over,  for  the  same 
princess's  use,  the  height  of  the  Brobdingnag  dwarf 
multiplied  bv  24.  The  young  princesses  must  be 
taken  care  of;  theirs  must  be  in  three  shares :  for  a 
short  method  you  may  draw  a  line  of  twenty  feet, 

•  Ptobably  sidibiahop  Kfais,  of  Dublin. 

^  The  dMB  wot  a  prMcnt  at  tome  rilk  pUlds  ftom  Inlaad  to 


and  upon  that  by  two  cirolee  form  an  eqoiktenl 
triangle;  then  measuring  each  side  you  will  ihd 
the  proper  quantity  and  proper  division.  If  yon 
want  a  more  particular  and  better  rule,  I  refer  yoa 
to  the  academy  of  Lagado.*  I  am  of  opinion  many 
in  this  kingdom  will  soon  appear  in  your  plaid.  To 
this  end  it  will  be  highly  necessary  that  care  be 
taken  of  disposing  of  the  purple,  the  yellow,  and  the 
white  silks ;  and  though  the  gowns  are  for  prinoean 
the  officers  are  very  vigilant ;  so  take  care  they  ve 
not  seised.  Do  not  forget  to  be  observant  how  yon 
dispose  the  colours.  I  shall  take  all  particulsr  pre- 
cautions to  have  the  money  ready,  and  to  retom  it 
the  way  you  Judge  safest.  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  your  reflecting  in  what  manner  the  eheckei 
might  be  best  managed. 

**  The  princess  will  take  care  that  you  shall  hiTe 
pumps  sufficient  to  serve  you  till  you  return  (o  Eng- 
land, but  thinks  yon  cannot,  in  common  dccsDcj, 
appear  in  heels,^  uid  therefore  advises  your  keepiiuf 
dose  till  they  arrive.  Here  are  several  LUliputUn 
mathematicians,  so  that  the  length  of  your  httd,  or 
of  your  foot,  is  a  sufficient  measure.  Send  it  by  the 
first  opportunity.  Do  not  foiget  our  good  friends 
the  600  weavers.  Ton  may  omit  the  gold  thretd. 
Many  disputes  have  arisen  here  whether  the  ^• 
endians  and  lesser-endians  ever  differed  in  opinion 
about  the  breaking  of  eggs,  when  they  were  to  be 
either  buttered  or  poached  1  or  whether  this  psrt  of 
cookery  vras  ever  known  in  LiiUput  1 

**  I  cannot  conclude  without  telling  you  that  oar 
island  is  in  great  Joy;  one  of  our  yahoos  having 
been  delivered  of  a  creature,  half  ram  and  half 
yahoo ;  and  another  has  brought  forth  four  perfSect 
black  rabbiti.c  Mav  we  not  hope,  and  with  some 
probability  expect,  that  in  time  our  female  yabooi 
will  produce  a  race  of  Honyhnhnms  f  I  am,  liri 
your  most  humble  servant, 

«•  SisvB  Yahoo."* 

The  dean,  not  a  little  pleased  at  the  reception  of  hif 
book,  and  quite  in  his  element,  took  infinite  delight 
in  watching  its  progress  and  the  effect  of  its  strong 
political  satire  and  humorous  strictures  upon  princes 
and  ministers :  while  still  affecting  mystery  he  replied 
in  the  same  spirit  to  the  observations  of  his  friends, 
keeping  up  the  bsll  with  unfeigned  gaiety,  and  vrith 
equal  dfexterity  and  good  humour :— > 

TO  MBH.  HOWARD. 


•f  the  roysl  IliinUy  and  to  Mrs.  Homud 
«  Thli  retea  to  "  A  Kay  to  the  Loek;  or  a  lYaatiae 


bayood  all  Cootradictioa  the  daofinms  Tamdeacy  of  a  late 
Vom,  catited  tha  Rape  of  the  Lock,  to  QoTennneaft  and  Bali, 
gion.    By  hladna  Banavelt.  apotheeaxy.*' 
*  lodoned  "  Novmaber,  17M.    Aaawcrad  17th.** 


**  Madam*— When  I  received  your  letter  I  thou^t 
it  the  most  unaccountable  one  I  ever  eaw  in  my  N^t 
and  was  not  able  to  comprehend  three  words  of  it  to* 
gether.  The  perveneness  of  your  lines  astonished 
me,  which  tended  downward  to  ihe  right  in  one 
page,  and  upward  in  the  two  others.  This  I  thought 
impossible  to  be  done  by  anykone  who  did  not  squint 
with  both  eyes;  an  infirmity  I  never  observed  in 
you.  However,  one  thing  I  was  pleased  with,  thst 
after  you  had  writ  down  you  repented,  and  writ  me 
up  again.  But  I  continued  four  daya  at  a  loss  for 
your  meaning,  till  a  bookseller  sent  me  the  *  Travels' 
of  one  captain  Gulliver,  who  proved  a  very  good 
explainer,  although  at  the  same  time  I  thought  it 
hard  to  be  forced  to  read  a  book  of  seven  hundred 
pages  in  order  to  understand  a  letter  of  fifty  Uum 
especially  as  those  of  our  feculty  are  already  but  to< 

•  3ee  *•  OuUiver'aTraTela." 

^  In  **  Ottlllver't  TraTels**  bi^  and  k>w  beela  are  made  the  dii 
tinetioa  of  politleal  partlea^-wbif  and  Tory  wei«  allwAad  to  ii 
this  fViiai'iar  aMtaiibor. 

«  Aa  impostor  eallad  Mary  Tofta  put  wch  a  trkk  npoa  th 
public 

'  Slere  ba  name  givea  by  Swift,  in  *',OuIUrer*S  Trawls,**  to  i 
eomtlady. 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
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modi  perteiad  with  eanmentatonk    The  stuffi  you 

rvqaire  are  nuking,  because  the  wearer  piques  him* 

•elf  upon  having  tbem  in  perfection.     But  he  has 

fetd  GoUiver'a  book,  and  has  no  conception  what 

y»a  mean  by  returning  money ;  for  he  has  become  a 

proseiyteef  the  Uouyhnhnms,  whose  great  principle, 

if  I  r^jhtiy  remember,  is  benevolence ;  and  as  to 

m^lf,  I  am  so  highly  olfended  with  such  a  base 

propood,  that  I  am  determined  to  complain  of  you 

to  facrn^  highness  that  you  are  a  mercenary  yahoo, 

food  of  shining  pebbles.     What  have  I  to  do  with 

joa  oryour  court,  further  than  to  show  the  esteem  I 

l»Te  for  your  peraon,  because  you  happen  to  deserve 

H ;  and  ny  gmtitude  to  her  royal  highness,  who  was 

pieued  aUttleto  diflttngussh  me  i  which,  by  the  way, 

u  Xhe  greatest  compliment  I  ever  paid,  and  may  pro- 

bibiy  be  the  last ;  for  I  am  not  such  a  prostitute 

flaiteier  ss  GnlUver,  whose  chief  study  is  to  estenu- 

•te  ibe  viees  and  magnify  the  virtues  of  mankind, 

■ad  perpetually  dins  our  ears  with  the  praises  of  hia 

amtij  in  the  midst  of  corruption,  and  for  that 

Rison  alone  has  found  so  many  readers,  and  proba* 

Ut  will  have  a  pension,  which  I  suppose  was  his 

diief  design  in  writing.    As  for  his  compliments  to 

tiK  ladies,  I  can  easily  forgive  him,  as  a  natural 

effect  of  the  devotion  which  our  sex  ought  always  to 

p»7  to  yonn.     You  need  not  be  in  paiu  about  the 

o&ers  sesiching  or  seising  the  plaids,  for  the  silk 

bai  iheady  paid  duty  in  England,  and  there  is  no 

hw  against  exporting  silk  manufacture  from  hence. 

I  am  sore  the  princess  and  you  have  got  the  length 

of  my  foot,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole  aays.tie  has  the 

length  of  my  head,  so  that  I  nc«d  not  give  you  the 

traobls  of  sending  you  either.    I  shall  only  tell  you, 

■a  geoeral,  that  I  never  had  a  long  bend,  and  for  that 

nmm  few  people  hare  thought  it  worth  while  to 

|ct  the  length  of  my  foot.    I  cannot  answer  your 

<)Qerie8  about  eggs,  buttered  or  poached,  but  I  pos- 

>Hi  one  talent  which  admirably  qualifies  me   for 

nafting  them ;  for  as  the  world  with  respect  to  eggs 

Bdiiided  into  peltcrs  and  roasters,  it  is  my  unh^- 

pinesa  to  be  one  of  the  latter,  and  consequently  to 

be  pmecuted  by  the  former.     I  have  been  five  days 

tnraioi^  over  old  books  to  discover  the  meaning  of 

thoae  monstrous  births  you  mention.     That  of  the 

^  black  rabbits  seems  to  threaten  some  dark  court 

u^tngnCf  and  perhaps,  some  change  in  the  adminis- 

*i^on;  for  the  rabbit  is  an  undermining  animal 

t^  loves  to  walk  in  the  dark.    The  blackness  de- 

Mtei  the  bishops,  whereof  some  of  the  last  you 

^  made  are  penons  of  such  dangeioos  parts  and 

Hofevd  abilities :   but  imbbits,   being  clothed  in 

^  B^  ?dkap8  glasiee  at  the  j»dgn.    However, 

t^  ia»-4iy  wfaieh  is  OMant  the  ministry—butting 

*iib  bis  two  horns,  one  against  the  church,  and  the 

|<Wsgain«t  the  law,  shall  obtain  the  victory.   And 

*^aeu  the  birth  was  a  conjunction  of  ram  and 

;iboo,thiB  ia  easily  explained  by  the  4ory  of  Chi- 

^  governor,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  chief 

J^aisier,  to  Aehilles,  who  was  half  man  and  half 

■ate;  whidi,  aa  Machiavel  observes,  all  good  go- 

^^fion  of  princes  ought  to  be.     But  I  am  at  the 

*8(i  of  my  line,  and  my  lines.    This  is  without  a 

^r,  to  save  money,  and  plain  paper,  because  the 

^  tt  so  thin  it  will  discover  secrets  between  us. 

<i^  t  iinie  room  for  words  I  assure  you  of  my  being, 

*^  traeat  respect*  madam,  your  most  obedient 

b'Jnbie  servant, 

"  Jo^iATHAN  Swift." 

The  next,  to  his  friend  Pope,  while  it  rallies  the  sub- 
H  admirably,  is  full  of  the  dean's  best  humour,  and 
f**^*^  of  the  fire  as  well  as  the  wit  of  his  earlier 
F^jdoctions. 

^L.  I. 


'^DuUia,  November  17. 17Sft. 

"  I  am  just  come  from  answering  a  letter  of  Mrs. 
Howard's,  writ  in  such  mystical  terms  that  I  should 
never  have  found  out  the  meaning  if  a  book  had  not 
been  sent  me  called  *  Gulliver  s  Travels,'  of  which 
you  say  so  much  in  yours.  I  read  the  book  over,  and  in 
the  second  volume  observed  several  passages  which 
appear  to  be  patched  and  altered,*  and  the  style  of  a 
different  sort,  unless  I  am  mistaken.  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
likes  the  prelectors  least  ;^  others,  you  tell  me,  the 
flying  island ;  some  think  it  wrong  to  be  so  hard 
upon  whole  bodies  or  corporations,  yet  the  general 
opinion  is,  that  reflections  on  particular  persons  are 
most  to  be  blamed :  so  that  in  these  cases  I  think 
the  best  method  is  to  let  censure  and  opinion  take 
their  course.  A  bishop  here  said  that  book  was  full 
of  improbable  lies,  and  for  his  part  be  hardly  believed 
a  word  of  it ;  and  so  much  for  Gulliver. 

'*  Going  to  England  is  a  very  good  thing,  if  it  were 
not  attended  with  an  ugly  circumstance  of  returning 
to  Ireland.  It  is  a  shame  you  do  not  persuade  your 
ministers  to  keep  me  on  that  side,  if  it  were  but  by 
a  court  expedient  of  keeping  me  in  prison  for  a 
plotter ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  must  tell  you  that 
such  journeys  very  much  shorten  my  life,  for  a  month 
here  is  longer  than  six  at  Twickenham. 

**  How  comes  friend  Gay  to  be  so  tedious  1  Another 
man  can  publish  fifty  thousand  lies  sooner  than  he 
can  publish  fifty  fables. 

**  I  am  just  going  to  perform  a  very  good  office ;  it 
is  to  assist  with  the  archbishop  in  degrading  a  par- 
son who  couples  all  our  beggars,  by  which  I  shall 
make  one  happy  man,  and  decide  the  great  question 
of  an  indelible  character  in  favour  of  the  principles 
in  fashion ;  this  I  hope  you  will  represent  to  the 
ministry  in  my  favour  as  a  point  of  merit ;  so  £sre* 
well  till  I  return. 

*<  1  am  come  back,  and  have  deprived  the  parson, 
who,  by  a  law  here,  is  to  be  hanged  the  next  couple 
he  marries ;  he  declared  to  us  that  he  resolved  to  be 
hanged,  only  desired  that  when  he  was  to  go  to  the 
gallows  the  archbishop  would  take  off  his  excom- 
munication. Is  not  he  a  good  catholic  1  and  yet  he 
is  but  a  Scotchman.  This  is  the  only  Irish  event  I 
ever  troubled  you  with,  and  I  think  it  'deserves  no- 
tice.  Let  me  add,  that  if  I  were  Gulliver's  friend  I 
woAld  desire  all  my  acquaintance  to  give  out  that 
his  copy  was  basely  mangled,  and  abused,  and  added 
to,  and  blotted  out,  by  the  printer ;  for  so  to  me  it 
seems,  in  the  second  volume  particularly.    Adieu." 

However  whimsical  all  this  affected  mystery  at  first 
appears,  it  was  in  perfect  keeping  with  Swift's  avowed 
resolution  of  sending  his  works  secretly  into  the 
world  to  make  their  own  xray ;  nor  would  he  consider 
himself  accountable,  or  when  called  upon  admit  the 
authorship,  as  he  has  himself  stated,  with  the  exception 
of  having  been  on  one  occasion  surprised  into  the 
avowal  from  feelings  of  pique  and  vanity ;  and  the 
letter  to  lord  Oxford  upon  the  English  language,  to 
which,  as  to  most  other  letters,  he  affixed  his  name. 
It  is  known  that  he  took  singular  pleasure  in  hearing 
the  various  opinions  of  the  world-->-as  in  the  cases  of 
•*  Prior's  Journey  to  Paris,**  and  other  pieces, — ^while 
he  read  his  own  productions  and  remained  unsus- 
pected, which  he  called  a  hite,  and  the  doubts  of 
Pope  and  Gay  on  many  occasions  must  have  afforded 
him  no  small  entertainment.  "  This  extraordinarv 
work,"  says  Sheridan,  **  bearing  the  stamp  of  such 
an  original  and  uncommon  genius,  revived  his  fame 
in  England,  after  so  long  an  absence,  and  added  new 

■  See  the  inftrodnctory  Ictiar  horn  Galliver  to  has  eouaiB 
Simpson. 

^  i)ecau9e  1m  iindeistood  it  to  be  intended  as  a  asttre  on  the 
Roys!  Society.  , 
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lustre  to  his  reputation."  <'  Perhaps  no  work/'  says 
sir  W.  Scott,  "  ever  exhibited  such  general  attractions 
to  all  classes.  It  offered  personal  and  political  satire 
to  the  readers  in  high  life,  low  and  coarse  incident 
to  the  vulgar,  marvels  to  the  romantic,  wit  to  the 
young  and  lively,  lessons  of  morality  and  policy  to 
the  grave,  and  maxims  of  deep  and  bitter  misanthi-opy 
to  neglected  age  and  disappointed  ambition.  The 
plan  of  the  satire  varies  in  the  different  parts.  The 
Voyage  to  liilliput  refers  chiefly  to  the  court  and 
politics  of  England,  and  sir  Robert  Walpole  is 
plainly  intimated  under  the  character  of  the  premier 
Flimnap,'^  which  he  afterwards  probably  remem- 
bered to  the  prejudice  of  the  dean's  view  of  leaving 
Ireland.  The  factions  of  high-heels  and  low-heels 
express  the  factions  of  Tories  and  Whigs ;  the  small- 
endians  and  big-endians,  the  religious  divisions  of 
papist  and  protestant.  And  when  the  heir  apparent 
was  described  as  wearing  one  heel  high  and  one  low, 
the  prince  of  Wales,  who  at  that  period  divided  his 
favour  between  the  tvro  leading  political  parties, 
laughed  very  heartily  at  the  comparison.  Blefescu 
is  France,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  Lilliputian 
court,  which  forces  Gulliver  to  take  shelter  there 
rather  than  have  his  eyes  put  out,  is  an  indirect  re- 
proach upon  that  of  England,  and  a  vindication  of 
the  flight  of  Ormond  and  BoUngbroke  to  Paris.  .  .  . 
The  scandal  which  Gulliver  gave  to  the  empress,  by 
his  mode  of  extingnishing  the  flames  in  the  royal 
palace,  seems  to  intimate  the  author's  disgrace  with 
queen  Anne,  founded  upon  the  indecorum  of  the 
*Tale  of  a  Tub,'  which  was  remembered  against 
him  as  a  crime,  while  the  service  which  it  had  ren* 
dered  the  high  church  was  forgotten.  It  must  also 
be  remarked  that  the  original  institutions  of  the 
empire  of  Lilliput  are  highly  commended,  as  also 
their  system  of  public  education;  while  it  is  inti- 
mated that  all  the  corruptions  of  the  court  had  been 
introduced  during  the  three  last  reigns.  This  was 
Swift's  opinion  concerning  the  English  constitu- 
tion. 

**  In  the  Voyage  to*Brobdingnag  tbe  satire  is  of  a 
more  general  character ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  trace  any 
particular  reference  to  the  political  events  or  states- 
men of  the  period.  It  merely  exhibits  human 
actions  and  sentiments  as  they  might  appear  in  the 
apprehension  of  beings  of  immense  strength,  and>  at 
the  same  time,  of  a  cold,  reflecting,  and  philosophical 
character.  The  monarch  of  these  sons  of  Anak  is 
designed  to  embody  Swift's  ideas  of  a  patriot  king, 
indifferent  to  what  was  curious,  and  cold  to  what 
wasi  beautiful,  feeling  only  interest  in  that  which 
was  connected  with  general  utility  and  tlie  public 
weal.  To  such  a  prince,  the  intrigues,  scandals, 
and  stratagems  of  an  European  court  are  represented 
as  equally  odious  in  their  origin  and  contemptible 
in  their  prepress.  A  very  happy  effect  was  also 
produced  by  turning  the  telescope,  and  painting  Gul- 
liver, who  had  formerly  been  a  giant  among  the 
Lilliputians,  as  a  pigmy  amid&t  this  tremendous 
race.  ....  Some  passages  of  the  court  of  Brobding- 
nag  were  supposed  to   be  intended  as  an  affront 

■  The  LiUiputian  trpanirnr's  fall  from  the  tight  rope,  which 
was  brokeu  by  ono  of  the  king's  cashlnnii,  seemH  to  intimate 
Walpole*8  rc<sign:itton  in  1717,  when  he  was  aupposteU  to  be 
•aved  from  utter  disgrace  by  the  intenst  of  tlna  ducltess  of  Ken- 
dal. The  ridicule  thrown  upon  tlie  orden  of  knighthood  by 
the  nobles  leaping  over  a  slick  for  the  decorations  of  the  blue. 
red.  and  green  threads,  is  principally  aimed  at  Walpole,  who, 
to  enlarge  this  class  of  honours  lAd  rewards,  revived  the  order 
of  the  iMtli  as  a  preliminary  step  to  that  of  the  Garter.  Upon 
that  oceasioo  the  dean  wrote  some  lines,  now  publiilied  for  the 
ifat  time,  which  conclode  with  the  idea  more  fully  brought  out 
in  l|ir>  jSwvels  to  Lilliput : — 

i^^ud  he  who'll  leap  over  a  stiek  for  the  king 

U  M^udified  best  for  a  dog  in  a  string. 


upon  the  maids  of  henoor,*  for  whom  Delany  idbrmi 
us  that  Swift  had  very  little  respect* 

**  The  Voyage  to  Laputa  was  disliked  by  Arbuthnot« 
who  was  a  man  of  science,  and  probably  considered 
it  as  a  ridicule  upon  tlic  Hoyal  Society;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  there  are  some  allusions  to  the  most 
respectable  philosopheis  of  the  period.  An  oocaaional 
shaft  is  even  said  to  have  been  levelled  at  sir  Isaac 
Newton.  The  ardent  patriot  had  not  forgotten  tJie 
philosopher's  opinion  in  favour  of  Wood's  halfpence. 
Under  the  parable  of  the  tailor  who  computed  Gal- 
liver's  altitude  by  a  quadrant,  and  took  ins  measure 
by  a  mathematical  diagram,  yet  brought  him  hii 
clothes  very  ill  made  and  out  of  shape,  by  a  mifitake 
of  a  fiarore  in  the  calculation,  Switt  is  supposud  to 
have  alluded  to  an  error  of  sir  Isaac's  printer,  who, 
by  carelessly  adding  a  cipher  to  the  astronomer's 
computation  of  the  distance  between  the  sun  and 
the  earth,  had  increased  it  to  an  incalculable 
amount.  Newton  published  in  the  *  Amsterdam 
Gaxette'  a  correction  of  this  typographical  error, 
but  the  circumstance  did  not  escape  the  malicioos 
acumen  of  the  dean  of  St.  Patrlck'i.  It  was  abo 
believed  by  the  dean's  friends  that  the  oiHce  of  tlsp^ 
per  was  suggested  by  the  habitual  absence  of  miiKl 
of  the  great  philosopher.  The  dean  told  Mrs.  D. 
Swift  that  sir  Isaac  wns  the  worst  companion  in  tbe 
world,  and  that  if  you  asked  him  a  questioo  *  ho 
would  revolve  it  in  a  circle  in  his  brain,  round  and 
round  and  round,  (here  Swift  described  a  circle  on 
his  own  forehead,)  oefore  he  could  produce  an  an- 
swer.*" ...*•.,•• 

**  The  Voyage  to  the  Land  of  the  Hooyhnhnms  is  s 
composition  which  an  editor  of  Swift  must  ever  con* 
sider  with  pain.  The  source  of  such  a  diatribe  against 
human  nature  could  only  be  that  fierce  indignation 
which  he  has  described,  in  hia  epitaph  as  so  ioD|; 
gnawing  at  his  heart.  Dwelling  in  a  land  where  he 
considered  the  human  race  as  divided  between  petty 
tyrants  and  oppressed  slaves,  and  being  himself  s 
worshipper  of  that  freedom  and  independence  which 
he  beheld  daily  trampled  npcm,  the  unrestrained  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  drove  him  to  loathe  the  very 
species  by  whom  such  iniquity  was  done  and  suf' 
fered.  To  this  must  be  added  h^  personal  health, 
broken  and  worn  down  by  the  recurring  attacks  of  s 
frightful  disorder;  his  «ocial  comfort  destroyed  by 
the  death  of  one  beloved  object  and  the  daily  decay 
and  peril  of  another ;  his  life  decayed  into  autumn ; 
and  its  remainder,  after  so  many  flattering  and  ambi- 
tious prospects,  condemned  to  a  countr}-  which  he 
disliked,  and  banished  from  that  in  which  he  bsd 
formed  his  hopes  and  left  his  friendships ;-— when 
all  these  considerations  are  combined,  they  form 
some  excuse  for  that  generift  misanthropy  which 
never  prevented  a  single  deed  of  individual  benevo- 
lence. Such  apologies  are  penonal  to  the  author ; 
but  there  are  also  excuses  for  the  work  itself.  The 
picture  of  the  Yahoos,  utterly  odious  and  hateful  as 
it  is,  presents  to  the  reader  a  moral  use.  It  was 
never  designed  as  a  representation  of  mankind  in 
the  state  to  which  religion,  and  even  the  lights  of 

*  "  I  well  tvmember  his  making  strange  roportoof  the  pfamse* 
olotries  of  persons  about  the  court,  and  particularly  of  the 
maid«  of  honour,  at  the  time  of  that  vi»it  to  Eiii^Iand.*' — -Ui'liuj's 
Remarks.  The  letters  of  the  beautilVi]  and  lively  Miss  Bellt*n- 
den,  lately  published  in  ttie  BaffoUc,  Papers,  certainly  vindiratv 
the  dean's  censure.  « 

'>  'Ilie  dein  used  also  to  tell  of  sir  Isaac,  that  his  servant  hav< 
ing  called  him  one  day  to  dinner,  and  returning  after  waiting 
some  time,  found  him  mounted  ou  a  ladder  plaoud  against  the 
shelves  of  his  librarv,  a  book  in  his  left  hand,  and  his  head 
reclined  upon  his  riglit,  sunk  in  such  a  fit  of  abstractioa  thai  he 
was  obliged,  after  idling  him  once  or  twice,  actually  to  jojg  him 
before  he  could  awake  nis  attsntion.  This  was  preciaely  tlic 
office  of  the  flapper. 
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m6u%  dtaranga  mMi  ta  ttpire ;  but  of  that  to 
which  our  tpeciet  is  degraded  by  the  wilful  subser* 
tieocflof  raeotal  qutUUes  to  animal  instincU  of  man, 
aoeh  u  may  be  found  in  the  degraded  ranks  of  every 
■ociety  wbenbrutalised  by  ignorance  and  gross  vice. 
Ia  thii  vieir,  the  more  coarse  and  disgusting  the 
pietore,  the  more  impreMiTe  ie  the  moral  to  be  de» 
hred  from  it,  since,  in  proportion  aa  an  indiTidual 
indulges  in  sensuality,  cruelty,  or  avarice,  he  ap« 
proacha  in  resemblance  to  the  detested  Yahoo.*' 
(Scoit't »  Memoirs,"  &c.>  vol.  i.  333*7.) 

**  This  important  year,"  says>  Johnson,  "sent  like- 
wise into  the  world  *  Guiliver*8  Travels,'  a  produe- 
tioQ  10  B«w  and  stnnge  that  it  filled  the  reader  with 
a  miaiM  emotion  of  merriment  and  amazement.  It 
«iv  received  with  such  avidity  that  the  price  of  the 
fint  «ililion  waa  raised  before  the  second  ouuid  be 
tade;  it  was  read  by  the  high  and  the  low,  the 
Inaed  and  iliitermte.  Criticism  was  for  a  while 
htft  ia  vender ;  no  rules  of  judgment  were  applied 
to  a  book  written  in  open  defiance  of  truth  and  regu- 
iani;.  Bat  when  distinctions  came  to  be  made,  the 
fsitwiiich  gave  the  least  pleasure  was  that  which  de* 
■mbei  the  Flying  Island,  and  that  which  gave  most 
ili^ntBiast  be  the  history  of  the  Houyhnhnms." 

Xothing  can  be   more  interesting  than  to  give 
tbe  ntwB  of  the  most  celebrated  biographers  and 
cooifflentalon  of  Swift  upon  a  production  in  every 
light  M  important  as  that  of  "  Gulliver's  Travels," 
Qpoo  which    hia    lame   as   a  writer  of    fiction — 
which  gives  him  a  rank  with  Cervantes,  Fielding, 
L«  Sa^,  Smollett,  and  Marivaux — so  broadly  rests, 
k  it  for  this  reason. we  are  inclined  to  dilate  rather 
more  upon  it  thsa  any- other  single  production  from 
t^nmepen;  Sat  we  feel  assured  that,  with  all  his 
«kiU  and  ability  in  political  controversy,  had  the  fame 
of  Swift  depended  upon  temporary  topics,  or  even 
apoa  hit  homoroiia  satirical  poems,  he  would  have 
appeusd  like  one  of  his  own  Lilliputians,  a  sort  of 
pigmy  among  the  giants  of  geniiis  which  the  reigns 
of  Anne  and  George  I.  produced.    **  The  Voyage  to 
Ltiiipat,"  observes  an  able  and  distinguished  com- 
neatator  upon  ••Gulliver's Travels,"*  *•  is  an  exposure 
uf  the  policy  of  the  English  court  during  the  reigu 
of  Ucoige  1.    Bwifk  and  his  friends  were  persuaded 
tbithe  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  the  salvation  of 
Ofvat  Britain—that  it  had  especially  secured  the 
>4«il  »upsriority,  and  effectually  prevented  France 
fnm.  rivalling  us  at  sea.    He  therefore  regarded  the 
ioipeaehment  of  Oafbrd  and  tbe  banishment  of  Bo- 
tuji^brake  ss  gross  acts  of  national  injustice,  at- 
tnhttuUe  diiefly  to  the  ambition  and  jealousy  of 
^>lpole,whom  he  stigmatised  wider  the  name  of 
lIuBaap.    The  more  minute- political  allusions  are 
pVBicd  out  in  the  notes;  it  will  be  more  convenient 
^*»  to  confine  attention  to  generalities*    Walpole 
^  many  enemies*  even  in  the  nominal  Whig  party 
^^  professed  themselves  adherents  to  the  prince  of 
Hilet :  these  persona,  aware  that  they  conld  not  of 
'^^AKlvea  form  an  administration,  projected  a  coa- 
I'tion  with  the  Tori«s»  or,  as  they  called  them,  the 
P^y  of  the  country  gentlemen.     In  the  language 
^  the  day»  they  hoped  to  form  a  *  broad-bottom 
i^atryi'  they  affeeted  to  describe  the  differences 
^'t^eea  the  parties  in  principle  as  very  triding,  not 
rt«(<rr  than  that  between  the  high-heels  and  low- 
'ftlt  of  lilliput ;  and  as  ^>peals  had  been  made  to 
reii^oiu  prejudices,  they  represented  the  controversy 

•  A  srv  e£tt(w  hy  W.  C.  Taylor.  LL.D.  of  Trinitv  college, 
DiVflk,  vifh  ronfoai  notes,  a  life  of  the  author.  Hod  an  eraay 
«  «ttfif«l  ieuoe,  and  enrielied  with  apwavd*  of  400  wood 
*wnnfl««  tnm  designs  hv  Grandvdle.  In  hi*  estimate  of 
'^•A%|Koivttad  pecoUaritiea  we  are  happy  to  agree  with  a 
^'^  M  ><MBie«l  and  ao  ocnfce  aa  Dr.  Taylor,  but  fh>m  hli 

*«*«<rffha  dean*!  Mtt  %ai  duncter  we  entirely  diaaent. 


between  the  Latin  and  English  churches  as  not 
more  important  than  that  between  the  big-endians 
and  little-endians.  Projects  for  something  like  a 
union  between  the  churches  were  not  unfrequently 
made  at  the  time ;  and  the  chances  of  success  for  a 
season  seemed  far  from  desperate.  The  prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  waa  believed  not  to  be 
indisposed  to  a  union  of  parties,  as  is  intimated  by 
tbe  heir-apparent  of  Lilliput  wearing  one  shoe  with 
a  high  and  the  other  with  a  low  heel.  All  these  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed ;  but  when  the  *  Travels' 
appeared  they  were  rife  in  every  political  circle,  and 
tlie  nation  generally  looked  for  great  advantages 
from  their  realiiation.  The  political  views  advocated 
in  Lilliput  were  therefore  generally  popular;  they 
gratified  the  entire  body  of  the  Tories,  the  discon- 
tented section  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  great  multitude 
which  in  every  free  state  looks  for  Utopian  advan- 
tages from'  the  mere  fact  of  change. 

**  In  Brobdingnag  the  satire  takes  a  wider  range — 
the  object  of  assault  is  changed  from  the  tactics  of  a 
part^  to  the  general  system  of  policy.  Like  Boling- 
broke.  Swift  attempto  to  sketch  the  ideal  cliaracter  of 
a  patriot  king  and  an  efficient  system  of  government. 
Toe  fiction  is  very  happily  suited  to  the  design :  the 
opinions  which  beings  of  a  reflective  and  philosophic 
character,  endowed  with  immense  force,  were  likely 
to  form  of  the  intrigues  and  scandals  of  a  European 
court,  are  developed  with  exquisite  skill.  It  is  a  man 
viewing  the  political  squabbles  of  an  ant-hill,  or 
Gulliver  himself  estimating  the  court  of  Lilliput.  The 
political  principles  advocated  in  the  Voyage  to  Brob- 
dingnag were  the  same  as  those  which  the  Tory 
party  supported  in  parliament.  From  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  reports  in  these  days,  and 
from  the  influence  of  the  cry  of  Jacobitism  with 
which  the  Whig  leaders  assailed  their  opponents, 
we  have  only  very  imperfect  specimens  of  Shippen, 
Windham,  St.  Aubin,  &c. ;  but  even  the  fragments 
which  have  been  preserved  prove  that  the  Tory 
party  in  the  reign  of  George  1.  was  highly  respect- 
able in  character,  talent,  and  fearless  advocacy  of 
principle."     (•♦  Biographical  Notice,"  pp.  35-37.) 

lliat  the  Voyage  to  the  Land  of  the  Houyhnhnms 
is  inferior  as  a  work  of  art  to  those  which  precede  it 
is  a  general  opinion  expressed  by  nearly  all  Swift's 
biographers  and  commentators.  But  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  distinctly  seen  that  the  author's  object 
was  not  so  much  to  depict  mankind  aa  to  expose  their 
corruption  and  degeneracy — to  point  out  as  a  warning 
the  extent  of  that  wretchedness  and  depravity  to  which 
the  violent  and  continued  passions,  and  the  allure* 
meuts  of  ambition,  pleasure,  and  criminal  designs, 
may  impel  them.  At  the  same  time  it  mtist  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  picture  is  overcharged,  and  the 
condemnation  of  too  sweeping  and  unsparing  a 
character.  "  Where  is  the  sense  of  a  general  satire," 
says  Warburton,  ♦*  if  the  whole  species  be  dege- 
nerated ;  and  where  is  the  Justice  of  it,  if  it  be  not  V 
Voltaire,  who  was  in  England  at  the  time  when 
**  Gulliver's  Travels"  appeared,  spread  their  fame 
among  his  correspondents  in  France,  and  the  abb£ 
Desfontaines  undertook  a  translation,  which  suc- 
ceeded extremely  with  the  French  public.  He  even 
ventured  on  the  bold  step  of  making  a  continuation, 
"Le  Nomeau  Gulliver;"  and  another,  which  ap- 
peared as  the  third  volume  of  the  •♦  Travels,"  in  1727, 
was  printed  from  a  French  work  called  ♦♦L'Histoire 
des  Siverambes ;"  ascribed  to  a  M.  AlleU,  though 
Bayle  had  written  the  ♦♦History  of  theSeverambians," 
a  sort  of.  republican  novel,  which  Mandeville  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  which  surpasses  the  •♦  Sethos" 
of  Terasson,  or  the  •*  Gaudentio  di  Luca"  of  the 
Italian.     That  Swift  was  in  some  measure  indebted 
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to  preceding  works  of  thte  kind,  as  well  as  to  Rabe- 
lais, little  doubt  we  think  can  be  entertained  ;  and 
a  copy  of  the  French  Lucian,  as  he  has  been  called, 
with  Swift's  MS.  notes,  is  known  to  have  been  sold 
at  the  sale  of  his  books  in  1745.  At  a  later  period 
of  his  life  Swift'  is  stated  to  have  undertaken  a  re- 
Tision  of  «•  Gulliver's  Travels,"  and  to  have  made 
some  bitter  additions  wherever  the  law  or  its  pro- 
fesflors  are  mentioned.  The  copy  in  which  these 
emendations  were  made^  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Thcophilus  Swift,  and  from  him  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  bishop  of  Ossory  ;  but  it  is  confidently 
believed  that  all  or  most  of  the  alterations  have  been 
transferred  to  the  latter  editions,  so  as  to  have  be- 
come only  a  matter  of  literary  curiosity. 

It  was  to  be  regretted  that  Swift's  newly-acquired 
popularity,  however  it  may  have  gratified  him  for  a 
moment,  tended  little  to  soothe  the  increasing  irri- 
tability of  his  mind.    His  last  reception  in  England 
rather  added  to  it  by  having  revived  his  almost  ex- 
piring hopes  of  obtaining  a  settlement  in  that  king- 
dom— "  where,"  as  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  Gay, 
<*  he  had  passed  the  best  and  greatest  part  of  his 
life,  where  he  had  made  his  friendships  and  left  his 
desires."    With  this  view  he  kept  up  a  correspond, 
ence  with  Mrs.  Howard,   of  whose  situation  he 
availed  himself  to  pay  civilities  to  the  princess  of 
Wales,  who  had  expressed  some  wish  to  promote 
his  removal.    "  I  desire,"  he  says,  in  his  usual  frank 
but  dictatorial  tone,    "  you   will   order  her  royal 
highness  to  go  to  Richmond  as  soon  as  she  can  this 
summer,  because  she  will  have  the  pleasure  of  my 
neighbourhood ;  for  I  hope  to  be  in  London  by  the 
middle  of  March,  and  I  do  not  love  you  much  when 
you  are  there."      Having  left  Mrs.  Jolmson  in  a 
somewhat  improved  state  of  health,  Swift  accord- 
ingly arrived  once  more  in  England  about  the  period 
he  mentioned.     The  princess  received  him  with  her 
usual  complacency ;   but  the  coolness  of  Walpole, 
as  might  be  expected,  had  now  assumed  a  more  de- 
cided character  than  before.      In   a  letter  to  his 
friend  Sheridan  he  observes,  <*  I  have  at  last  seen 
the  princess  twice  this  week  by  her  own  command ; 
she  retains  her  old  civility,  and  I  my  old  freedom. 
....  I  am  in  high  displeasure  with  Walpole  and  his 
partisans.     A  great  man  who  was  very  kind  to  me 
last  year  doth  not  take  the  least  notice  of  me  at 
the  prince's  court,  and  there  has  not  been  one  of 
them  to  see  me."     Swift,  however,  does  not  express 
fiis  surprise  at  this  change,  easy  enough  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  in  a  great  minister  and  a  court  whose 
adherents  had  been  represented  in  so  unfavourable 
a  light  in  some  passages  of  his  late  work — ^without 
seeking  other  causes  of  this  unhappy  enmity,  which 
not  only  shut  the  door  of  promotion,  but  of  com- 
fort and  consolation  under  broken  health  and  de- 
clining years.     For  some  time  past  the  dean  enter- 
tained a  design  of  spending  a  short  time  in  France 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  upon  the  point  of  carrying  it  into  execution, 
when  the  death  of  the  king,  and  an  expected  change 
of  measures,  induced  him  to  postpone  it.  The  Tories 
having,  upon  the  breach  between  the  late  king  and 
the  prince,  been  well  received  at  Leicester-house,  it 
was  supposed  they  would  at  all  events  come  in  for  a 
share  of  the  royal  favour.     But  once  more  the  ex- 

•  From  all  that  can  be  aaccrtained.  this  eopy  in  probably  the 
same  as  the  one  mentloiied  by  Mr.  Crofton  Croker  as  having 
Ikllen  into  the  hand*  of  a*!  London  bookseller  of  the  name  of 
Booth,  but  the  original  MSS.  of  nearly  all  the  deao'a  other 
work*  aro  now  in  the  posMM^on  of  Mr.  Edmund  S»i(t.  tlie  ion 
of  Hieopbilns  Swift,  to  the  last  of  whom  air  W.  Scott  wa«  ao 
greatly  indebted  for  mmh.  new  and  wluable  matter.  Though 
little  or  noUiing  of  au  orit^al  character  remain*  in  the  liand* 
of  the  present  Mr.  Swift,  the  editor  in  many  other  respect*  la 
protid  to  acknowledifc  hi*  obligations  to  him. 


pectatlons  of  Swift  and  his  IHendt  were  doomed  Cd 
be  disappointed ;  and  to  give  his  own  feelings  on 
this  important  occasion  we  extract  another  passage 
from  his  letter  to  Dr.  Sheridan  (Jan.  24,  1727)  :— 
**  The  talk  is  now  for  a  moderating  scheme,  wherein 
nobody  shall  be  used  worse  or  better  for  being  called 
Whig  and  Tory ;  and  the  king  hath  received  both 
with  great  equality,  showing  civilities  to  several  who 
are  openly  known  to  be  the  latter.  I  prdrailed  widi 
a  dozen  that  we  should  go  in  a  line  to  kiss  the  king^ 
and  queen's  hands.  We  have  now  done  with  re- 
pining, if  we  shall  be  used  well,  and  not  baited  ae 
formerly ;  we  all  agree  in  it,  and  if  things  do  not 
mend  it  is  not  our  faults ;  we  have  made  our  offers  t 
if  otherwise  we  are  as  we  were.  It  is  agreed  the 
ministry  will  be  changed ;  but  the  others  will  have 
a  soft  fall  t '  although  the  king  rnvat  be  exceasive 
generous  if  he  forgives  the  treatment  of  some  people." 
Swift  adds,  in  a  letter  to  lady  Betty  Germaine, 
that  upon  this  occasion  he  was  paitioularly  distin- 
guished by  the  queen  ;  but  that  lie  bad  not  formed  a 
correct  idea  of  the  money-power  and  low  eonrt  taet 
of  Walpole,  was  verv  speedily  shown  by  the  result* 
His  baneful  star  still  heM  the  ascendant;  and  not- 
withstanding the  coarse,  oflfenaive  tanguage,  too  groe» 
to  be  repeated,  applied  to  the  new  queen  when 
princess,  he  was  reinstated  in  all  his  ofieee,  and 
appeared  with  a  new  akin,  more  rieek  and  gloMy 
than  before. 

In  a  little  time,  however,  Swift  entertained  leas 
sanguine  expectations,  as  appears  from  the  following 
passage  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  same  friend 
(July  I,  1727) : — **  Here  are  a  thousand  sehemee 
wherein  they  would  have  me  engaged,  which  I  em» 
braced  but  coldly,  because  I  liked  none  of  them." 

Having  at  the  same  time  been  afflicted  with  some 
return  of  his  disorder,  he  renewed  his  intention  of 
visiting  the  continent ;   but  he  soon  again  changed 
his  mind,  being  persuaded,  he  says,  by  certain  per- 
sons with  great  vehemence,  whom  he  could  not  die- 
obey.      He  alludes  to  lord   Bolingbroke  and   hie 
friend  Mrs.  Howard,    y  There  would  not  be  com- 
mon sense,*'  wrote  the  former,  **  in  your  going  into 
France  at  this  juncture,  even  if  you  intended  to  stay 
there  long  enough  to  draw  the  sole  pleasure  and 
profit  which  1  propose  you  should  have  in  the  ac- 
quaintance I  am  ready  to  give  you  there.     Mueh 
less  ought  you  to  think  of  such  an  unmeaning  jour- 
ney, when  the  opportunity  of  quitting  Ireland  for 
England  is,  I  believe,  fairly  before  you."     Of  the 
interriew  also  between  himself  and  Mrs.  Hovrard 
he  gives  an  interesting  account :  **  In  a  few  weeks 
after  the  king's  death  1  found  myself  not  well,  and 
was  resolved  to  take  a  trip  to  Paris  for  my  health > 
having  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  with  some  advan- 
tages and  recommendations.      But  my  friends  ad- 
vised me  first  to  consult  Mrs.  Howard,  because,  as 
they  knew  less  of  courts  than  I,  they  were  strongly 
prepossessed  that  the  promise  made  me  might  suc- 
ceed, since  a  change  was  all  I  desired.     I  writ  to 
her  for  her  opinion  ;   and  particularly  conjured  her, 
since  I  had  long  done  with  courts,  not  to  ttse  me 
like  a  courtier,  but  give  me  her  sincere  advice,  whiclt 
she  did,  both  in  a  letter  and  to  some  friends.    It  waa 
*  by  all  means  not  to  go ;   it  would  look  singular, 
and  perhaps  disaffected ;'   and  my  friends  enlar^<l 
upon  the  good  intentions  of  the  court  towards  roe.** 
Even  the  small  hopes  he  still  seems  to  have  clung  to 
from  this  source  were  destined,  like  so  many  before 
them,  to  be  blasted  in  the  bud.    He  might,  by  eon-. 
tinning  upon  the  spot,  and  his  frequent  intervieira 
with  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  queen,  have  ultimately 
succeeded  with  them  to  propitiate  Walpole,   aail 
have  negotiated  an  exchan^  of  preferments  without 
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itf  mM&  OMipJiiiioe  or  oompioniiM  of  bit  prin- 
ofkt,  Bui  A  new  attack  of  hia  frightful  disorder, 
ami  iMoottIi  of  Mia.  Johnaon'a  sudden  relapsot 
totilljr  ditqoaUfiad  him  for  pursuing  his  yiews, 
and  bumed  him  hack,  in  a  state  of  wretched  grief 
tod  dtfappointment*  to  his  old  residence  in  Ireland. 
U«  took  kave  of  the  queen  in  a  polite  letter  to  Mrs. 
Uowsfd,  esplaining  why  it  was  he  was  not  able  to 
do  w  ia  penon : — '*  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  you 
for  ill  your  civilities*  and  shall  retain  the  remem- 
biiDot  of  them  during  my  life.  1  hope  you  will 
isrour  OM 10  iar  as  to  present  my  most  humble  duty 
to  the  qMCD,  and  to  describe  to  her  majesty  my  sor- 
ivw  that  fliy  disorder  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
wakt  me  incapable  of  attending  her  as  she  was 
pietwd  (0  pcnnit  me.  I  shall  pass  the  remainder 
cimy  hk  with  the  utmost  gratitude  for  her  majesty's 
fiToon,"  As. 

&irift't  dislrfSBof  mind  at  this  period  seems  to  hare 
bseapoj^paat  in  the  extreme.  His  usual  mode  of 
nlstuiaB  in  taking  leave  of  his  dearest  friends  for 
jean  before  hia  death  partook  of  that  melancholy 
eocestricity  so  peculiar  to  him.  **  May  God  bless 
vwr  be  Bsid ;  **  I  trust  that  we  shall  never  meet 
^fsbir  tbsa  which  parhaps  no  stronger  proof  was 
eifr  givm  oC  a  deep-seated  and  pervading  grief  of 
bait  sad  soul.  "  1  beg,''  he  writes  to  Dr.  Sheridan, 
ia  dpedaion.  of  Stella's  4eath»  "  if  you  have  not 
vrittea  before  yon  get  this,  to  tell  me  no  particularst 
bottbe  erattt  ia  general :  my  weakness,  my  age,  my 
fnndsbip,  will  bear  no  more,"  In  aoother  letter 
be  «i;s,  **  I  kept  your  letter  an  hour  in  my  pocket 
vitb  «U  the  suspenae  of  a  man  who  expected  to  hear 
tbc  iront  news  that  fortune  could  give  him,  and  at 
tht  iaae  time  waa  not  able  to  hold  up  my  head. 
Tbeae  sre  the  perquiaites  of  living  long :  the  last  act 
<tf  Ufe  is  always  a  tragedy  at  best ;  but  it  is  a  bitter 
a^nvition  to  have  one  s  best  friend  go  before  one. 
^'hatbave  I  to  do  in  this  world  1  1  never  was  in 
*«b  agonies  as  when  I  received  your  letter,  and  had 
it  in  my  pocket.  I  am  able  to  hold  up  my  sorry 
l^sd  no  longer,"  And  in  a  letter  to  his  old  ac- 
qmintsnee  Mr.  Stopford  he  observes,  with  his  pe- 
culiar diicrifluaation  between  the  eventful  epochs  of 
haman  life,  »*  1  think  there  is  not  a  greater  folly 
*baa  tbtt  of  entering  into  too  strict  and  particular  a 
Uinth^ip^  with  the  loss  of  which  a  man  must  be 
'•^lately  orfaerable ;  but  especially  at  an  age  when 
u  ii  too  late  to  engage  in  a  new  friendship.  Be- 
^»^t  that  waa  a  person  of  my  own  rearing  and  in- 
<i«ttio9  (torn  childhood,  who  excelled  in  every 
'.tAl  quality  that  can  possibly  accomplish  a  human 
'^^ore.  Dear  James,  pardon  roe.  I  know  not 
^tai  1  am  saying ;  hut  believe  me  that  violent 
^^cuiahip  is  much  more  lasting  and  as  much  en^ 
ptht  as  violent  love." 

Ou  the  dean's  arrival  he  found  this  beloved  friend 
>A  the  bat  stage  of  decay.  He  had  the  sorrow  of 
vitrhiBg  over  her  in  this  state,  of  marking  day 
^7  ^}  and  hour  by  hour  (as  he  had  done  in  his 
•'M/j  of  Temple's  decline)  the  gradual  approaches 
'  f  death  for  a  period  of  five  moxitlis.  He  did  all 
that  lay  in  his  powers—consistent  with  his  strangely 
^ted  resolution  in  one  particular — to  smootlie  the 
T«ikiw  of  departing  life  ;  he  gave  his  time,  his  con- 
k)tiitoQ~be  sat  by,  soothed,  and  prayed  with  her  ;■ 
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yet»  with  the  singular  contradiction  that  marked  his 
character  throughout  life,  he  is  said  to  have  refused 

miBdi  that  wvormco  niid  godly  Ibar  thst  beoomeaaUthoae  who 
come  into  thy  ureaenoe. 

"  We  koow.  O  Lord,  that  while  we  are  in  thcae  bodies  we  arp 
nbscut  from  the  Lord,  for  no  man  can  see  thy  face  and  live. 
The  only  way  tliat  we  can  draw  near  unto  thee'in  this  life  is  by 
prayer ;  but,  O  Lord,  we  know  not  how  to  pray,  nor  what  to 
ask  for  as  we  ought.  We  cannot  pretend  by  our  supplication* 
or  prayers  to  turn  or  change  thee,  for  thou  art  the  same  yester^ 
day.  to-day.  and  for  ever ;  but  the  coming  into  thy  presence. 
the  drawing  near  nnto  thee,  is  the  only  means  to  bo  changed 
ourselves,  to  become  like  thee  in  holiness  and  puiity,  to  be  fol> 
lowers  of  thee  as  thy  dear  children.  O.  therefore,  turn  not 
away  thy  Ibcc  from  us,  but  let  us  see  so  much  of  the  excellen- 
cies of  thy  divine  nature,  of  thy  goodness,  and  Justice,  and 
meivy,  and  forbearance,  and  holiDeas.  and  purity,  as  may  make 
us  hate  everythius  in  ourselves  tint  is  unlike  to  thee,  that  so 
we  may  abhor  and  repent  of  and  forsake  those  sins  that  we  so 
often  fill  into  when  we  forget  thee.  Lord)  we  acknowledge 
and  eonftns  we  have  lived  in  a  course  of  sin,  and  folly,  and  vanity. 
fhMD  oar  youth  np,  foq[etting  our  latter  Bad,  and^our  gre^  ac- 
count that  we  must  one  day  make,  and  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  thy 
many  calls  to  us,  either  by  thy  hnly  word,  by  our  teachers, 
or  by  our  own  con«cienoes:  and  even  thy  more  sev«*re  mes- 
sagas,  by  afflielkins,  Blckne«eB,  croases,  and  disappointments, 
have  xuA  been  of  fonae  enough  to  turn  us  ftom  the  vanity  and 
foUy  of  our  own  ways.  What  then  can  we  expect  in  Justice, 
when  thou  shnlt  enter  into  Judgment  with  us.  but  to  have  our 
portion  with  the  hypocrites  and  unbelievers  ?  to  deport  forever 
Rom  the  presenoe  oi  the  Lord ;  to  be  tamed  into  hell  with  those 
thst  forget  God  ?  But,  O  God.  most  holy  t  O  God,  most  mighty  t 
O  holy  and  most  merciful  Saviour !  deliver  us  not  into  the  bitter 
pains  of  eternal  death,  but  have  mercy  upon  us.  most  mercifol 
Father,  and  forgive  us  our  rins  for  thy  name's  sake  ;  for  thoa 
hast  declared  thyself  to  be  a  God  alow  to  anger,  tiiM  of  good- 
ness, forbearance,  and  long-suffering,  and  forgiving  iniquity, 
transgression,  and  sin.  O  Lord,  therefore  anow  thy  mercy 
upon  us.  O  let  it  be  In  pardoning  our  sins  past,  and  in  chang* 
ing  our  natnres,  in  giving  ns  a  new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,  that 
we  may  lead  a  new  life,  and  walk  before  thee  in  newness  of 
life,  that  so  sin  may  not  have  dominion  over  us  for  the  time 
to  come.  O  let  thy  good  Spirit,  without  which  we  can  do  no- 
thing, O  let  that  work  In  us  both  to  will  and  do  such  things  a» 
may  be  well  pleasing  to  thee.  O  let  it  change  our  thoughts 
and  minds,  and  take  them  off  the  vain  pleasures  of  this  world, 
and  place  them  there  where  the  only  true  joys  are  to  be  found. 
O  fill  our  minds  every  day  more  sua  more  with  the  happin 


of  that  blessed  state  of  livhig  for  ever  with  thee,  that  we  may 

I  business  to  work  out  our  salvation* 


'ftr!  \lail^tyaod.ttieseaacherof  sll  hearts,  and  from  whom 
k  ■crcta  »9  hid,  who  hast  declared  tliut  all  such  as  shall  dntw 
^  A  tj  iltev  nith  their  lips  when  their  hearts  are  far  from',  thoc 
•  •  *-".  aVniioitVm  unto  fhee ;  clean**,  we  bese'ech  thee,  the 
'^«».'tiaof«arh«*arts.  Iiy  the  iuspiratiou  of  fhy  Holy  Spirit, 
'^SDtraodtiiBg.  vain,  aor  klk  tbonghta  may  put  out  of  our 


make  it  our  great  work  and 
—to  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  thee,  whom  to  know  is  life 
eternal.  But,  Lord,  since  we  cannot  know  thee  but  by  often 
drawing  near  unto  thee  and  coming  into  thy  presence,  which 
in  this  life  we  can  do  only  by  prayer.  O  make  us  therefore 
ever  sensible  of  these  great  benefits  of  prayer,  that  we  may  re- 
joice at  all  opportunities  of  coming  into  thy  presence,  and  may 
ever  find  ourselves  the  liotter  and  more  heavfuly-minded  by  it, 
and  msy  never  wilfiilly  negle<-t  nn^  opportunity  of  thy  woiship 
aod  service.  Awaken  thoroughly  m  us  a  serious  sense  of  these 
things,  that  so  today,  while  it  is  called  to-day,  we  may  Sfe  and 
know  the  things  that  tielong  to  our  peace,  before  they  be  hid 
from  our  eyes — before  that  long  nij^lit  cometh  when  no  man  caa 
work.  O  that  every  night  may  so  effectually  put  tis  in  mind  of 
our  last,  that  wo  may  every  day  take  care  so  to  live  as  we  shall 
then  wish  we  had  lived  when  \%e  come  to  die;  that  so,  when 
that  night  stluill  come,  we  may  as  willingly  put  off  thcee  bodies 
as  we  now  put  off  our  clothes,  and  may  rejoice  to  rest  from  our 
laliours,  and  tlmt  our  war  with  the  world,  the  devil,  and  our 
own  corrupt  nature  is  at  an  end.  In  the  mean  while,  we  be- 
seech tliee  to  take  us,  and  ours,  and  all  that  belongs  to  us,  into 
thy  fatherly  care  this  night.  Let  thy  holy  angels  be  our  guard, 
while  we  ore  not  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves,  that  we  mny 
not  be  under  the  power  of  devils  or  wicked  men  ;  and  preser\'o 
us  also,  0  Lord,  ftom  every  evil  accident,  tliat,  after  a  corofort- 
alile  and  refresliing  sleep.  ^^(■■  may  find  ourselves,  nnd  all  that 
^jelon^s  to  us.  in  peace  und  safety.  And  nnw,  O  Loni,  being 
ourselves  still  in  the  Itody,  and  compassed  about  with  inllrmi- 
ties.  we  can  iieiUier  be  iKUorant  nor  unmiudful  of  the  guffer- 
ing4  of  our  fellow-creatures.  O  Lord,  wn  must  arknowlcdgo 
thjit  they  ore  all  but  the  eflVxrts  of  sin  ;  and  therefore  we  to- 
seech  thee  so  to  sanctify  their  several  choJitisemfnts  to  them, 
that  at  lengtli  they  mav  bring  forth  the  pe«ct>ablu  fruits  of 
righte<iusness,  and  then  be  thou  graciously  nleasicd  to  removo 
thy  heavy  and  afllicting  hand  from  them.  And  U  that  the-rest 
of  mankind,  who  are  not  under  such  trials,  may  by  thy  good- 
ness be  led  to  n^pentance,  that  the  coiueiencen  of  hanl-hearted 
sinners  may  be  awakened,  and  the  understandinss  of  poor  ig- 
norant creatures  enlightened,  and  that  all  that  love  and  fear 
thee  may  ever  find  the  ioy  and  comfort  of  a  good  conscienco 
beyond  all  the  satisfactio'ns  that  tliis  world  can  afford.  And 
now.  blessed  Lord,  fhim  whom  every  good  gilt  comes,  it  is  meet, 
right,  and  our  bounden  duty,  tlmt  we  should  offer  up  unto  thee 
onr  tlianks  and  praiae  for  all  thy  goodness  towards  us,  for  pre- 
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the  expiring  being  whom  he  bo  much  loved  the  poor 
consolation  of  being  considered  as  his  wife,  and  of 
preserving  her  reputation  from  the  slightest  breath 
of  future  8ca.ndal  by  being  permitted  to  die  within 
the  deanery — the  spot  which,  if  she  were  indeed  mar- 
ried to  one  whose  friendship  was  so  fatal  to  her  sex, 
she  had  a  right  to  consider  her  own  home.  He  is  even 
stated  to  have  giren  directions  to  Dr.  Sheridan  and 
Mr.  Worrall  that  she  might  not.  be  removed  thither, 
because  it  would  be  improper,  and  evil-minded  per- 
sons might  put  a  bad  interpretation  upon  it.  Nay, 
it  has  been  placed  on  record  that  within  a  few  days 
of  her  dissolution,  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sheridan, 
she  entreated  Swift,  in  the  most  pathetic  terms,  to 
grant  her  dying  request.  Swifl,  it  is  added,  made  no 
reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel,  walked  silently  out 
of  the  room,  and  never  saw  her  more.  Indignant, 
wc  are  told,  at  this  barbarity,  she  however  summoned 
sufficient  fortitude  to  make  her  will,  by  which  she 
bequeathed  her  whole  fortune,  by  her  own  name,  to 
charitable  uses. 

Swift's  whole  plan  of  life  was  now  changed,  and 
all  his  domestic  comforts  vanished.  Although  he 
still  continued  to  complain  of  living  in  a  nation  of 
slaves,  his  anxiety  for  removing  appears  in  a  great 
measure  abated.  Overwhelmed  as  he  was  with 
private  griefs  and  disappointments,  as  a  public  cha- 
racter it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  despond ;  and  by 
those  who  knew  him.  best  he  is  stated  to  have  di* 
rected  bis  future  cares  and  exertions  to  the  relief  of 
the  indigent,  to  the  endowment  of  charities,  and 
to  the  support.. of  the  injured  and  oppressed.  He 
moreover  resumed  his  pen  ;  he  exposed  in  a  great 
variety  of  publications  the  causes  of  the  distresses 
under  which  Ireland  laboured,  at  the  same  time  re- 
commending to  the  British  government  the  means 
by  which  they  might  be  removed.  He  promoted 
the  usefulueFs  of  the  best  public  charities  that  ever 
were  planned  ;  and  in  obedience  to  the  great  scrip- 
ture trutlis  he  gave  larg:ely  to  the  poor,  and  created 
a  fund  purposely  to  advance  the  interests  of  small 
tradesmen,  and  those  who  from  unavoidable  causes 
stood  in  need  of  temporary  accommodation  to 
rescue  them  from  ruin.  Even  to  the  poorest  he  was 
a  friend,  and  from  those  who  would  borrow  **  he 
turned  not  away ;"  and  not  a  few  anecdotes  are 
mentioned  which  convey  an  idea  of  his  eccentricity 
in  the  least  matters.  The  dean  was  accustomed  to 
give   money  to   several  necessitous  persons  whose 

MorNioj;  ^>ace  in  our  land,  the  light  of  thy  gospel,  and  tlte  true 
ri'ligioa  lu  our  churcliea ;  for  giving  ub  the  IVutts  of  the  earth  iii 
due  Mnuon,  and  preseriing  us  (him  the  plague  and  sickneas  that 
riigvs  in  otlier  lands.  Wo  bless  tbee  for  that  support  and  main- 
ti*uauce  which  thou  art  pleased  io  afford  us,  iind  that  thou 
givest  us  a  heart  to  \)c  sensible  of  thi5  thy  gooduess.  and  to  re- 
turn our  th.uiks  at  this  time  for  the  same ;  and  as  to  our  per- 
sona, for  that  measure  of  health  that  anv  of  n»  do  enjoy,  -wlilch 
Is  more  tliaa  any  of  us  do  deser\'e.  We  (deas  thee,  moreiArticu- 
larly,  fur  thy  protection  o\er  ua  tlie  day  post ;  that  thy  good 
spirit  has  kept  us  from  falling  into  even  the  greniest  ^ins, 
which,  by  our  wicked  and  corrupt  nature,  we  should  greedily 
liavo  been  hurried  into  ;  and  that,  by  the  guard  or  thy  holy 
angels,  weha^e  Ixaen  keiit  safe  from  any  of  those  evils  that 
might  have  befallen  i\b,  and  which  many  are  now  groaning  under 
who  roic  up  in  the  morning  in  safety  and  |>eace  as  welt  as  we. 
liut  above  all,  for  that  great  mercy  of  contrh  ing  and  effecting 
our  redemption,  by  the  death  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  whom, 
of  thy  great  love  to  mankind,  thou  ditist  send  iuto  this  world, 
to  taice  u})on  him  our  fle&h,  to  tcarh  us  thy  will,  and  toljcartlui 

S^uilt  of  onr  transgreasions,  to  die  f(»r  our  sini,  and  to  rise  again 
or  our  justittcation :  and  for  enabling  ns  to  lay  hold  of  that 
salTation,  by  the  gracious  a«iatance«  uf  thy  Holy  Spirit.  Lord, 
grant  that  the  sense  of  iliia  w^onderful  love  of  thine  to  us  may 
effectually  eiiCourai^e  us  to  walk  in  thy  fear  and  live  to  thy 
glorv,  that  so,  wiwu  we  slull  put  off  this  mortal  state,  wo  may 
!>«>  made  partikke»(  of  that  glory  that  sliall  then  be  rev«a]ecl, 
wiiich  we  beg  of  tliec  for  the  sake  of  thy  Sun  Jesus  Christi  who 
died  in  procure  it  for  us,  aud  iu  whoiie  name  and  words  we  do 
ofTer  up  ttie  di*«!r(*4  of  Our  souls  unto  the.',  laying, 
"Our  Father  fcc." 


history  hf.  knew*  nnd  whom  he  met  in  kii  walkft 
With  his  ready  wit  he  used  to  give  to  each  the  nane 
most  appropriate  to  her  conditioui  means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  some  peculiarity  of  manner,  or  even  bodily 
infirmity.  He  would  accost  them  at  Canccrina, 
Stumpanympha^  Pidii4f)wna,  Ploranelia,  (Humpan- 
thea,  &c, ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  6an- 
oerina  is  dead,  and  I  let  her  go  to  her  grave  too 
without  a  coffin."     Ue  relieved  them  whale  living. 

With  a  liberal  and  generous  disposition  towwdi 
others,  Swift  observed  a  plan,  of  strict  economy  and 
even  of  self-denial  in  regard  to  himself  and  those 
elegancies  and  luauries  he  might  have  commanded. 
He  paid  off  with  conscientious  punotuidity  the  havy 
charges  on  his  induction,  and  others  relating  to  the 
deanery,  which  he  left  far  more  flourishing  than  he 
found  it ;  •  and  afterwards  dividing  his  income  into 
three  parts,  he  devoted  one  to  his  domestic  expenses; 
the  second  to  a  provision  against  the  accidents  of 
life,  to  go  into  some  charitable  foundation  at  his 
death ;  and  the  third  in  charities  to  the  poor  and 
distressed^     It  is  asserted  by  Sheridan  that  many 
families  in  Dublin  jiow  living  in  great  credit  owed 
the  foundation  of  their  Ibrtunes  to  ihe  sums  first 
borrowed  from  the  dean's  charitable  fund.    Smalt 
as  the   spring  was,   yet,  by  continual  flowiufltt  it 
watered  and  enriched  the  htunble  vale  through  which 
it>an,  still  extending  and  widening  its  coarse.    H'» 
reputation  forvrisdora  and  integrity  was  «o  great 
that    he    was    consulted    by    several    corporations 
in   regard   to  trade  ;•  and   they   were  happy  who 
could  obtain  him  for  an  umpire  in  their  deeisioM. 
From  his  sentence  there  was  no  appeal:   he  had 
an  eye  to  remove   all  public  nuisances,  and  his 
strict  vigilance  and  extended  information  in  fprat 
measure  supplied  a  city  police.     He  maiDtained  his 
remarkable  ascendancy  over  the  mind  and  temper 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  was  univeraally  recognised 
as  a  sort  of  pope  or  spiritual  niler  by  the  tHie  of  The 
Dean.     His  extraordinary  reputation  gave  him  the 
power  of  a  censor-general,  and  he  mode  it  as  for- 
midable and  more  useful  than  that  of  ancient  Rome. 
Whatever  the  dean  said  or  did  was  received  without 
question  as  infallibly  right ;   and  we  may  Judge  of 
the  strange  imprcMion  of  his  power  from  a  passage 
in  a  letter  from  the  lord-lieutenant  himself  (Carteret), 
in  which  he  says  (Marah  24,  1732),  **  I  know  by 
experience  how  much  the  city  of  Dublin  thinks  it- 
self under  your  protection,  aud   how  strictly  they 
used  to  obey  all  orders  fulminated   from  the  so- 
vereignty of  St.  Patrick's."     In  the  postscript  also 
to  another  letter  he  says  (March  24,  1736),  **  When 
people  ask  me  how  I  governed  Ireland,  I  say  that 
I  pleased  Dr.  Swift.*'     It  is  at  this  period  that  the 
genuine  qualitiesof  the  dean's  mind-^— as  in  his  more 
prosperous  political  day,  when,  instead  of  arrogance 
and  conceit,  the  virtues  of  religious  humility,  com* 
passion,  and  beneficence,  shone  so  conspicuous— 
appeared  in  their  native  force  and  brilliaDcy.     He 
had  resigned  all  ambitious  views;    he   knew  tliat 
Waipole  was  bitterly  exasperated  against  him  for 
the  satirical  severity  of  his  poems,  especially  the 
*'  Epistle  to  a  Lady,"  and  a  '•  Rhapsody  on  Poetr>- ;" 
besides  that  terrific  character  of  the  statesman  in  an 
**  Account  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of  Japan  ;**  add 
to  which  some  forged  letters  (like  so  many  others 
springing  doubtless  from  the  paid  hirelings  of  Wai- 
pole) in  favour  of  Mrs.  Barber,  bearing  the  dean's 
signature,  and  which  strongly  excited  Ike  ^fueen^i  tUt^ 
pleasure.    It  is  singular  that*  in  the  position  in  which 
the   parties  stood,  with  Walpole's  known  enmity 
and  consequent  jealousy  of  Swift's  influence  with 
the  queen,  or  at  least  the  pleasant  understanding 
existing  between  them,  his    diffbrent  biographers 
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ikMld  have  a^vBtd  in  attribatin^  theibrgeries  to  lem 
iotcreBted  quarten.  Sir  W.  Scott  is  thuii  of  opinion 
tlku  Filkin^n  was  the  originator  of  them  with  a 
Hioulir  view,  while  Mr,  Cruker  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Bariier  was  the  foi^r ;  but  when  we  recall  to 
mind  the  a&ir  of  the  intercepted  letter,  and  the 
bue  views  attributed  to  Swift  from  the  same  aource, 
MHpieioR  DSturally  falls  on  him  who  had  most  to 
gua  by  calumniatiag  'so  formidable  an  adversary, 
whose  dresdlbl  bolls  would  be  rendered  innocuous 
if  ibe  **  Jupiter  Fulminans"  was  levelled  with  the 
tank, 

But  vast  as  was  now  the  dean's  popnlaritj*  sur* 
ptwiog  sH  chat  he  had  attained  in  England,  it  was 
ID  Irehad  ehiefly  ooafincd  to  the  middle  and  lower 
cia>$M;  and  hence  probai>ly  his  weil-know«  maxim, 
"  iliat  the  little  virtue  left  in  the  world  is  chiefly  to 
be  tband  among  the  middle  rank  of  mankind,  who 
«r«  Bcitlttr  allured  out  of  her  paths  by  ambition  nor 
dfittJt  fry  pa§eft^."  Though  a  sound  churchman, 
tie  bd  the  greatest  reverence  for  civil  freedom,  with 
oufeij^seii  hatred  of  the  base  trickeries  of  the  court 
ao<i  ipTemment  of  that  wnal  d(^,  when  a  queen 
tifiiTOed,  ibr  a  ministerial  bribe,  to  return  an  answer 
u  uie  man  who  had  heaped  on  her  the  moat  oppro- 
W,oi»  terms  that  woold  now  be  thought  to  disgrace 
t  cvomon  prostitute.  B«t  the  better  class  to  which 
tW  deaa  aUoded  he  could  govern,  as  with  a  silken 
t^Rtd ;  while  by  the  populace  he  was  revered  al- 
laBst  as  a  being  of  superior  order.  If  inclined  to  be 
(•^mischievous,  or  engaged  in  a  squabble  or  skirmish, 
i£c  spproach  «f  the  dean  was  sufficient  to  scatter 
t^e  bost  refractory,  whhout  cither  civil  or  military 
ul ;  sod  more  than  onoe  a  mob  was  seen  to  disperse 
like  schoolboys  at  the  sight  of  their  master,  who,  as 
^liiiBaelf  saki,  if  he  had  lifted  up  his  little  finger, 
««uid  have  torn  his  enemy  to  pieces.  With  regard 
to  the  higher  daas,  as  it  is  termed,  be  is  said  to 
harp  looked  upon  them  as  wholly  incorrigible,  and 
attn-Iy  be  refused  to  hold  further  intercourse  with 
th^o  cirtpt  upon  some  unavoidable  business.  He 
•icclaivi  he  had  litde*  personal  acquaintance  with 
^7  lord  spiritual  or  temporal  in  the  kingdom  ;  he 
•'tanled  the  members  of  the  existing  house  of  com- 
cwaa  as  a  set  of  needy  venal  prostitutes,  who  sacri*- 
^M.  principle,  ehaiBoter,  end  the  interests  of  their 
lomirj  to  the  lure  of  tbe  tempter  of  their  avarice 
M  ambition..  With  these,  as  be  Towed  at  the  out- 
'^  of  his  career,  he  earned  on  a  perpetual  war, 
^iiuff  deep  into  their  corrupt  mass  the  stings  of 
Htf  keen,  relentieas  satire,  which  being  enabled  only 
^  Mom  with  secret  hatred  and  vengeance,  they  re- 
tiiutfd  vpon  him  by  every  species  of  obloquy  they 
^vaki  iarent.  During  the  dean's  life,  however,  he 
'.oiionaly  made  them  repent  their  folly ;  and  we  are 
(•rvftoited  with  some  exquisitely  amusing  details  of 
'-^  B«t  ftampufgn  of  this  glorious  'old  assertor  of  Ire* 
'^'*  liberties  with  corrupt  sycophants,  tyrant  mi* 
'-i«<'«n,  and  a  pvaatitated  eourt. 

Ihe  ro^  penonages  themselves  affected  to  eon* 

Hkr  the  rc&ied  inmy  with  which  he  held  up  the 

''^Btt  proceedings  to  soorn  and  ridicule,  in  a  literal 

^*9;  and,  aware  how  ill  and  ungratefully  the  great 

i^riot  bad  been  ueeted  by  n  corrupt  and  brutal  go- 

*';rsttciit  and  how  well  they  had  merited  resentment, 

^■•4yporketed  the  compliment  as  it  stood.     But  it 

«4  dtfieftBt  vrith  Walpole,  who,  Ushed  into  rage  by 

'  c  liesa't  ftsistiess  strokes  repeated  upon  the  ten- 

''^aa  parts  of  his  character,  resolved  to  retort  by  the 

'^  aeaiis  he  had  in  his  power.     He  had  the  editor, 

^^iDiter,  sad  pnblisheis  of  the  two  poems  all  arrested ; 

V^  pTQsenttioDs   were    immediately   commenced. 

I'l^ewiog  evidence  that  Swift  was  the  author,  he 

^^<«and  he  should  at  last  be  able  to  wreak  his  ftill 

'*^^nace ;  snd  ordered  a  warrant  to  be  made  out  for 


his  apprehension,  and  being  eondncted  to  England  to 
take  his  trial. 

The  messenger  is  said  to  have  been  ready  in  wait-, 
ing,  when,  fortunately  perhaps  for  both  parties,  a 
friend  of  Walpole,  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland,  being  informed  of  his  intention,  inquired 
what  army  was  to  accompany  the  messenger,  and 
whether  he  could  conveniently  spare  ten  thousand 
men  at  that  moment ;  for  no  less  a  number  would 
succeed  in  bringing  the  Drapter  a  prisoner  ont  of 
that  kingdom.  Walpole,  it  is  added,  upon  this  re-^ 
covered  his  senses,  and  was  induced,  with  some  re- 
luctance, to  abandon  his  design.  "Had  the  poor 
feiiow,"  says  Sheridan,  **  attempted  to  execute  his 
commission,  he  would  most'  assuredly  have  been 
hanged  by  the  mob ;  'and  this  might  have  involved 
the  two  countries  in  a  contest  which  it  was  by  no 
means  the  iivterest  of  a  minister  to  engage  in." 

Tbe  obnoxious  poems,  it  seems,  were  sent  to  Mrs. 
Barber,  then  in  London,  by  Pilkington,  in  order  that 
she  might  turn  them  to  the  best  account  she  could, 
being  at  that  time  in  distressed  circumstances.  He 
also  obtained  from  the  dean  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion to  alderman ,  lord-mayor  elect,  by  whom 

iu- consequence  of  such  recommendation  he  was  ap- 
pointed city  ohaplain.  Yet  this  man  had  the  baseness 
to  turn  informer,  says  Sheridan,  against  his  benefactor 
as  the  Author,  and  Mrs.  Barber  as  the.  editor;  who 
thereupon  was  confined  for  some  time  in  the  house 
of  a  king's  messenger.  But  upon  examination  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  could  discover  nothing 
in  the  poems  that  came  under  the  denomination  of  a 
libel,  or  incurred  any  legal  punishment ;  and  accord*  < 
ing  to  this  version  of  the  case,  the  publishers  were 
released  and  the  prosecution  was  dropped. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  forged  letters  he  writes 
to  his  friend  Pope  in  the  language  of  an  injured  man 
conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  fearless  of  any 
evil  consequences,  as  insinuated  by  some  of  those 
friends  who  were  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  conspi- 
racy to  rob  the  dean  of  bis  fair  and  honest  fame :— > 
"  As  to  those  three  forged  letters  you  mention,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  me  to  the  queen  on  MrSii 
Barber's  account,  especiidly  the  letter  which  bears 
my  name ;  I  can  only  say  the  apprehensions  one  may 
be  apt  to  have  of  a  friend's  doing  a  foolish  thing  is  an 
eflbct  of  kindness :  and  God  knows  who  is  free  from 
playing  the  fool  some  time  or  other.  But  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  write  to  the  que^eu,  who  has  used  me  ill 
without  any  cause,  and  to  write  in  such  a  manner  as 
the  letter  you  sent  me,  and  in  such  a  style,  and  to 
have  so  much  zeal  for  one  almost  a  stranger  ;  and 
to^  make  such  a  description  of  a  woman  as  to  prefer 
her  before  all  mankind  ;  and  to  instance  it  as  one 
of  tbe  greatest  grievances  of  Ireland  that  her  ma- 
jesty has  not  encouraged  Mrs.  Barber,  a  woollen- 
draper's  wife,  declining  in  the  world,  because  she  has 
a  knack  of  versifying ;  was  to  suppose  or  fear  a  folly 
so  transcendant  that  no  man  could  be  guilty  of  who 
was  not  fit  for  Bedlam.  You  know  the  letter  you 
sent  enclosed  is  not  my  hand,  and  why  I  should  dis- 
guise my  hand  and  yet  sign  my  name  is  unaccount- 
able. If  the  queen  had  not  an  inclination  to  think 
ill  of  me,  she  knovrs  roe  too  well  to  believe  in  her 
own  heart  that  I  should  be  such  a  coxcomb." 

In  his  communication  with  Mrs.  Howard  on  tbe 
same  subject  be  observes-^**  I  find,  from  several  in-' 
stances,  I  am  under  the  queen's  displeasure ;  and, 
as  it  is  usual  among  princes,  without  any  manner  of 
reason.  I  am  told  Uiere  were  three  letters  sent  to  her 
majesty,  in  relation  to  one  Mrs.  Barber,  who  is  now  in 
Ifondon  and  soliciting  for  a  subscription  to  her  poems. 
It  seems  the  queen  thinks  that  these  letters  were, 
written  by  roe ;  and  I  scorn  to  defend  myself  even 
to  her  mojesty,  giounding  my  scorn  upon  the  opinion 
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I  had  of  her  juttice,  her  taste,  and  ^od  sense ;  espe- 
cially when  the  last  of  those  letters,  whereof  I  have 
Just  received  the  original  from  Mr.  Pope,  was  signed 
with  my  name ;  and  why  I  should  disguise  my  hand, 
which  you  know  very  well,  and  yet  sign  my  name, 
is  both  ridiculous  and  unaccountable.  I  am  sensi- 
ble /  owe  a  great  deed  of  thiM  uaage  to  9ir  Robert 
Walpole,*'  &c. 

From  this  and  other  passages  of  Swift's  letters 
at  this  period,  it  is  evident  he  attributes  the  displea- 
sure he  had  incurred  at  court  to  the  art  of  Walpole, 
and  in  nearly  all  his  latter  poems  he  gives  full  scope 
to  his  resentment.  His  residence  in,  and  the  unhappy 
condition  of,  the  country  he  had  made  so  mttfxy  efforts 
to  regenerate,  tended  to  embitter  his  declining  years. 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Bolingbroke  he  deplores  the 
irritation  of  mind  which  the  continual  sight  of  misery 
he  was  unable  to  alleviate,  owing  to  the  infliction  of 
unjust  laws,  made  him  unable  to  control.  '*  I  find 
myself,"  he  says,  **  dispose^  every  year,  or  rather 
every  month,  to  be  more  angry  and  revengeful :  and 
my  rage  is  so  ignoble  that  it  descends  even  to'  resent 
the  folly  and  baseness  of  the  enslaved  people  among 
whom  I  live ....  but  you  think,  as  I  ought  to  think, 
that  it  is  time  for  mo  to  have  done  with  the  world  ; 
and  so  I  would  if  I  could  get  into  a  better,  before  I 
was  called  into  the  best,  and  not  die  here  in  a  rage, 
like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole." 

And  in  another  to  Pope,  speaking  of  his  letten,  he 
observes,  **  None  of  them  have  anything  to  do  with 
party,  of  which  you  are  the  clearest  of  all  men  by 
your  religion  and  the  whole  tenor  of  your  life  ;  while 
I  am  raging  every  moment  against  the  corruptions 
in  both  kingdoms,  and  especially  of  this,  such  is  my 
weakness." — ^The  aversion  he  had  so  long  felt  for  his 
continued  residence  in  Ireland  is  still  more  strongly 
expressed  in  a  passage  of  a  confidential  letter  to 
.  Dr.  Sheridan,  which  contained  the  singular  request 
that  the  doctor  would  attend  his  body,  when  he  was 
dead,  as  far  as  Holyhead,  to  see  it  interred  there  ; 
**  for,"  he  observes,  with  a'  spirit  worthy  the  best 
patriots  of  antiquity,  **  I  would  not  willingly  lie  in  a 
country  of  staves." 

About  the  year  1736  the  dean's  memory  became 
more  and  more  impaired ;  and  those  brilliant  facul- 
ties which  had  enlightened  and  entertained  the 
world  gave  signs  of  evident  decay.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  composing  the  poem  of  the  "  Legion  Club," 
when  one  of  his  fits  of  giddiness  and  deafness  re- 
turned with  such  Tiolence  that  he  never  recovered 
from  the  consequences.  From  that  moment  he 
seldom  attempted  any  composition  that  required 
much  thinking  or  more  than  a  single  sitting  to 
complete ;  a  melancholy  proof  of  his  rapid  decline. 
That  melancholy  was  fearfully  increased  by  his 
knowledge  that  the  approaching  calamity  of  loss  of 
intellect  was  the  effect  of  disease,  not  of  age  and 
time ;  a  strange  and  fatal  disorder  which  had  at- 
tended him  like  his  shadow,  or  puraued  him  like  an 
assassin,  by  whose  dagger  he  knew  he  must  full, 
while  vainly  hurr)-ing  to  escape  from  place  to  place. 
No  affliction  can  be  imagined  more  terrible  than 
that  with  which  so  sunlike  and  clear  an  intellect,  so 
piercing  a  wit,  and  so  grand  and  powerful  a  mind 
were  thus  threatened.  His  misery  was  increased  by 
the  strength  of  his  imagination  brooding  over  the 
unhappy  scene  he  foresaw  must  be  his  lot.  He  was 
often  heard  to  offer  up  earnest  prayers  to  God,  **  to 
take  him  away  from  the  evil  to  come  ;"  and  as  each 
lamented  day  of  his  birth  came  round,  he  would  re- 
cur to  his  bible  in  an  agony  of  spirit,  and  repeat  the 
•olemn  and  awfully  grand  adjurations  of  afflicted 
Job.  To  put  the  climax  to  his  sufferings,  'his  pas- 
•ions,  always  of  a  riolent  ^character,  tended  further 
to  weaken  and  pervert  his  understanding ;  and  that 


be  was  himself  perfectly  conscious  of  the  hopeless 
state  of  his  health  was  shown  by  his  observation  to 
a  brother  clergyman  upon  occasion  of  a  narrow 
escape  from  death.  They  had  been  standing  con- 
versing immediately  below  a  large  heavy  mirror, 
and  had  Just  removed  when  the  co^is  that  supported 
it  suddenly  gave  way,  and  It  fell  with  great  violence 
to  the  ground.  His  friend  immediately  uttered  an 
ejaculation  of  gratitude  for  his  providential  escape; 
and  Swift's  reply  was  very  remarkable :  "  Had  I  been 
alone,'*  he  said,  "  I  could'  have  wished  I  had  not  re- 
moved." Dr.  Young  has  recorded  another  instance 
of  this  sad  prescience  in  the  mind  of  the  unfortunate 
dean.  When  walking  out  with  some  friends,  about  a 
mile  from  Dublin,  it  was  observed  that  he  bad  sud- 
denly disappeared:  Dr.  Young  turned  back,  and 
found  Swift  at  some  distance  gasing  intently  at  the 
top  of  a  lofty  elm,  the  head  of  which  had  been 
blaste<l.  Upon  his  friend's  approach  he  pointed  to 
it,  significantly  adding,  •*  I  shall  be  like  that  tree, 
and  die  first  at  the  top."  •*  An  unusually  long  fit  of 
deafness  soon  disqualified  him  for  eonversation," 
says  Sheridan,  **  and  made  him  lose  all  relish  for  so- 
ciety ;  few  were  desirous  of  visiting  him  in  that  de- 
plorable state."  He  could  no  longer  amuse  himself 
with  writing;  and  having  formed  a  resolution  of 
never  wearing  spectacles,  he  was  equally  prevented 
from  reading.  Without  employment  or  amusement 
of  any  kind,  the  time  wore  heavily  along  ;  and  not 
a  ray,  except  derived  from  religious  hope  in  the  in- 
tervals of  pain,  pierced  the  surrounding  gloom.  We 
hasten  in  sorrow,  as  from  some  unavoidable  calaroityt 
over  the  closing  scene.  The  state  of  his  mind  is 
vividly  described  in  a  few  sentences  to  his  friend 
and  comforter,  Mrs.  Whlt4»way : — *•  I  have  been  very 
miserable  all  night,  and  to-day  extremely  deaf  and 
full  of  pain.  I  am  so  stupid  and  confounded  that  I 
cannot  express  the  mortification  I  am  under  both  in 
body  and  in  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  am  not  in 
torture,  but  I  daily  and  hourly  expect  it.  Pray,  let 
me  know  how  your  health  is,  and  your  family*  I 
hanlly  understand  one  word  I  write.  I  am  sure  my 
days  will  be  very  few ;  few  and  miserable  they  must 
be. — I  am,  for  those  few  days,  yours  entirely,  J* 
Swift.     If  I  do  not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday." 

Yet,  near  as  he  naturally  supposed  he  was  to  his 
end,  he  survived  upwards  of  five  years  after  the  date 
cf  these  lines.  His  understanding  wholly  flailed; 
and  it  was  found  necessary  to  appoint  legal  guard- 
ians of  his  person  and  estate.  As  if  doomed  to  ex« 
haust  the  catalogue  of  human  miseries  beyond  thots 
incident  to  infirmity  or  age,  he  was  only  relieved 
from  a  fit  of  lunacy  which  continued  seTcral  months, 
by  sinking  into  a  state  of  idiotey  which  lasted  till  his 
death.  This  event  took  place  October  19th,  1745. 
No  sooner  were  the  tidings  known  than  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  gathered  from  all  quarters,  and  gave  un- 
feigned testimony  of  the  respect,  and  even  venera- 
tion, in  which  he  was  held.  They  forced  their  way 
into  the  deanery,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  grief  to 
their  departed  benefactor;  and  happy  %vere  they  who 
first  got  into  the  chamber  where  that  noble  heart  lay 
still  from  the  indignant  griefs  which  had  torn  it,  to 
procure  locks  of  his  hair,  or  the  least  memento,  to 
hand  down  as  sacred  reliques  to  their  children  and 
their  far  posterity.  •*  So  eager  were  these  numbers, 
that  in  less  than  an  hour,"  says  Sheridan,  "his 
venerable  head  was  entirely  stripped  of  all  its  silver 
ornaments,  till  not  a  hair  remained.*  There  were 
to  be  heard  nothing  but    lamentations  round  the 


*  "  Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And  dyinx  meatiua  it  within  Uieir  wills. 
Bequflathint;  it  at  a  rich  legacy 
Ualo  their  toite.** 


JONATHAN  SWIFT. 
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pRcincU  where  he  Uved,  as  if  he  had  been  suddenly 
cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  yean." 

He  was  buried  in  the  most  prirate  manner,  ac- 
cording to  the  direction!  in  his  will,  in  the  great 
aisle  of  St,  Patrick's  cathedral;  and  by  way  of 
monament,  a  slab  of  black  marble  was  placed 
against  the  waU»  on  which  was  engraved  the  follow- 
ing  Latin  epitaph,  written  by  himself: — 


«ti 


HIB  depOBltuin  60t  uoruus 
JONATHAN.  SWIFT.  8.  T.  P. 
Ht4iu  Ecdoua  QOhadralis 
Decani 
Ubi  MBva  indignatio 
UMeiiiia  eor  lacenre  mequit ; 
Abi  viator 
£t  imitare  n  potorU. 
Strcnttam  pro  viriU  Ubeitatis  \ind&cein. 
Obm  anno  (nH) 
ris(Oelobrii)die09) 
itis  aimo  (7S). 

The  later  letters  of  Swift/'  it  is  obsenred  by  Dr. 

Wsiteo,  '*  are  curious  and  interesting,  as  they  giye 

us  an  agponnt  of  the  gradual  decay  of  his  intellect 

and  temper  and  strength  of  mind  and  body,  and  fill 

us  with  many  melancholy  but  useful  reflections. 

We  ase  the  steps  by  which  this  great  genius  sunk 

into  dtaeontent,  into  peeirishneas,  into  indignity,  into 

toqMT,  into  insanity.*'    In  the  sad  accotuts  of  his 

latter  slate  aome  cuiious  facts  have  also  been  pre- 

serred,  whieh  show  that  he  had  occasional  intenrals 

of  seoae.     Has  phyaieian  used  to  accompany  him  out 

for  the  air;  and  on  one  of  these  days  Swift  remarked 

a  new  building  he  had  not  before  seen,  and  inquired 

for  what  it  waa  designed,  to  which  Dr.  Kingbury 

replied,  **  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magasine  for  arms 

sad  powder  for  the  security  of  the  city."     •<  Oh,  oh  V 

mid  the  dean,  polling  out  his  pocket-book,  **  let  me 

take  an  item  of  this ;  it  is  worth  remarking.     *  My 

tablets,'  aa  Hamlet  says,  *  my  tablets ;  memory,  put 

down  that ;' "  which  led  to  the  following  epigram, 

supposed  to  be  the  last  verses  which  he  produced  :— 

"  Bk>hoU  a  proof  of  Irkh  watm. 
How  Iiiah  wit  f  *  tsra ; 
Vhcn  soUung*!  hit  that^a  worth  dafimea. 
We  baild  a  magaxioe." 

In  the  very  singular  exhortation,  likewise,  ad- 
dressed  to  the  aub-dean  and  chapter  of  St«  Patrick's, 
as  late  as  January,  1741,  he  displayed  some  of  those 
gl^uBa  and  even  flashes  of  peculiar  humdur  which 
•Ooxae  ia  his  best  days,  though  fast  verging  upon  im- 
becility. 

By  Swaft'a  will,  which  U  dated  in  May,  1740,  a 
ihort  time  before  he  sunk  into  comparative  uncon- 
sdoosneasr  he  left  about  1200/.  in  legacies,  and  the 
balk  of  hia  fortune,  upwards  of  1  l,000i.,  to  erect  and 
cxkdow  an  hoapital  for  idiota  and  lunatics. 

Nearij  aU  the  biogr^hera  of  this  illustrious  but 
ecccatnc  genius  have  found  reason  to  remark  that 
has  character  waa  so  Tsrious  and  so  contradictory  as 
to  rRfeder  it  difficult  to  convey  a  clear  and  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  magnificent  picture, 
eompoaed  of  strong  lights  and  shadows,  but  in  which 
the  grandeur  of  design,  the  rich  and  varied  compo- 
sition,  the  general  effect  and  splendid  colours,  be- 
onlj  more  powerful  from  the  occasional  con- 
of  the  depth  of  shadows  giring  relief  to  other 
parts  of  tbe  aabject.  His  conduct  in  the  discharge 
of  wlrni  he  conceived  to  be  his  public  duties,  the 
mifiiiSB  and  disinterestedness  of  his  literary  charac- 
tB,  and  bis  general  benevolence,  far  outweigh  the 
le-a  estimable  traits  of  his  singular  and  powerful 
mand.  As  a  public  man,  indeed,  no  one  in  similar 
rircmistances  ever  evinced  more  true  greatness  and 
du&atcrcatedneasof  conduct ;  he  provided  for  all  who 
applied  to  him  deserving  his  support,  before  he  re- 
c«vtd  any  recompense  for  his  arduous  labours  in 
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[  the  cause,  as  he  esteemed  it,  of  the  religion  and 
liberties  of  his  country.  Perhaps  his  crowning  merit, 
coming  immediately  after  the  days  pf  our  Charleses 
and  Jameses,  was  to  teach  literary  men  not  only 
to  respect  themselves,  but  by  consistent  principle, 
manly  independence,  and  long  assiduous  intellectual 
cultivation,  to  claim  respect  and  equality  of  mind 
instead  of  patronage  from  superiors  only  in  rank  and 
station.  The  same  elevation  of  intellect,  the  same 
moral  strength  and  resolution,  will  be  found  to  ani- 
mate the  whole  circle  of  his  duties.  The  bold  as- 
serter  of  civil  liberty  combined  with  the  highest 
religious  doctrine,  he  was  also  the  strenuous  sup- 
porter q(  the  rights  of  the  Anglican  church  as  of  his 
own  cathedral,  and  in  attention  to  its  economy  and 
revenues  he  was  most  strict  and  exemplary.  Here,  if 
carried  no  further,  is  fame  enough  for  any  one. 
In  the  words  of  his  friend  Pope  it  may  in  this 
respect  be  said — 

"  Honour  and  fame  Arom  no  oondition  riia ; 
Act  well  your  put— there  all  the  honour  liei." 

With  a  rare  sense  of  justice,  presenting  a  pattern  to 
greater  members  of  the  church,  he  consulted  the  in- 
terest of  hii  successors  in  preference  to  bis  own,  and 
diverted  not  the  renewal  of  leases  to  family  purposes. 
Another  excellent  feature  of  bis  religious  character 
was,  that  no  one  more  detested  the  vice  of  hypocrisy ; 
and  his  great  anxiety  that  no  stain  of  the  kina  should 
attach  to  his  memory  betrayed  him  into  a  certain 
boldness  and  plainness  of  manners  which  gave  of- 
fence in  high  quarters,  and  often  proved  distasteful 
to  those  who  were  not  aware  at  the  time  of  his  pure 
and  lofly  motives^  Lord  Bolingbroke  on  this  head 
declared,  with  great  justice,  &at  Swift's  conduct 
through  life  was  that  of  hypocrisy  reversed ;  and  in 
real  love  of  peace,  of  good-will  to  men,  and  charity 
to  all  ranks  and  creeds  (as  witness  his  fnend  Pope 
and  so  many  others),  he  was  surpassed  by  few,  and  in, 
the  still  higher  christian  virtues  of  truth  and  fidelity 
by  none.  His  piety,  by  the  admission  of  his  worst 
enemies,  was  sincere ;  he  regularly  attended  public 
worship,  and  always  read  prayers  to  the  members  of 
his  household  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening. 

Next  in  importance,  if  considered  as  a  citizen  and 
a  patriot,  he  was  uniformly  steady  and  vigilant  in 
his  duty,  directed  by  the  best  motives,  though  he 
may  sometimes  have  mistaken  the  means,  in  his  in- 
tense eagerness  to  punish  vice  and  folly  by  a  public 
exposure  of  details  before  considered  safe  from  the 
shafts  of  satire,  and  left  to  conscience  or  Heaven  to 
dischaige. 

In  his  wonderful  efforts  to  correct  the  erroneous 
system  so  long  pursued  by  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, his  conduct,  like  his  writings,  did  him  im- 
mortal honour  and  gave  him  deserved  perpetuity  of 
fame.  His  ambition  and  greatneas  of  spirit  allowed 
him  to  make  no  distinction  with  regard  to  persons ; 
he  spoke  as  he  thought,  and  told  the  greatest  the 
severest  truths ;  and  his  wise  opinions  were  always 
received  with  respect,  if  not  reverence,  although  sel- 
dom obeyed.  He  was  fearless  to  a  fault  in  the  stem 
unflinching  assertion  of  his  cause,  and  never  shrunk 
from  the  eye  or  withering  frown  of  power;  no  pro- 
secution could  make  him  even  vrithdraw  from  public 
notice,  much  less  silence  the  resistless  eloquence  of 
his  tongue  and  pen.  Nor  did  the  unanimous  ap- 
plause of  a  gratefol  nation  for  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  Drapier  appear  to  change  or  to  exalt  him  in 
his  own  eyes ;  it  even  failed  to  administer  balm  to 
his  suffering  mind. 

In  point  of  natural  disposition,  Swift  had  all  the 
irritability  and  more  than  the  unhappineas  peculiar 
to  a  richly-gifled  intellect  Then  disappointment, 
the  most  disastrous  eombination  of  drcumptances, 
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and  coBteqnent  discontent,  haunted  himalmiMt  from 
kit  childhood,  toured  his  temper  towards  the  close 
of  life,  and  prerented  him  from  enjoying  real  hap- 

Siness.  **l  remember,"  he  says  to  lord  Boling- 
roke,  "  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  felt  a  great  6sh  at 
the  end  of  my  line,  which  I  drew  up  almost  on  the 
ground,  but  it  dropped  in,  and  the  disappointment 
Tczes  me  to  this  very  day ;  and  1  believe  it  was  the 
type  of  all  my  future  disappointments."  Xbat  Swift's 
unhappy  feelings  and  views  were  wholly  sincere  and 
unaffected  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  sad 
effects  produced  upon  those  he  most  loved  and  upon 
his  own  mind ;  it  wss  the  evil  spirit  of  his  destiny, 
which  no  exorcism  of  love,  or  &me,  or  success  be- 
yond the  fondest  hopes  of  genius,  could  ever  expel ; 
it  tore  his  heart  with  cruel  indignation,  and  seemed 
a  part  of  his  very  nature ; — 

"  NnftuTam  ezpellu  ftircA  tamen  oique  ncorret.** 

It  might  appear  from  some  portion  of  his  letters 
that  the  charge  of  misanthropy  brought  against  Swift 
is  not  wholly  unfounded ;  but  when  we  turn  on 
the  other  hand  to  his  warm  and  constant  friendship 
and  wide-spread  charity,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
it  sprung,  as  he  has  himself  recorded,  **  from  his  rage 
and  resentment  at  the  mortifying  sight  of  the  slavery, 
folly,  and  baseness  about  him,  and  among  which  he 
was  forced  to  live."  He  informs  Dr.  Sheridan,  with 
the  air  of  an  anxious  friend,  that  **  he  would  every 
day  find  his  description  of  yahoos  more  resembling. 
Ton  should  think  and  deal  with  every  man  as  a  vil- 
lain, without  calling  him  so  or  valuing  him  less. 
This  is  an  old  true  lesson." 

In  these  maxims  we  can  evidently  trace  the  results 
of  disappointment,  disease,  and  age.  Though  Swift 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  human  nature  from  its 
highest  to  its  lowest  scene,  still  his  knowledge  was 
that  of  the  poet  rather  than  of  the  philosopher-^Hi 
fatal  dower  of  the  imagination,  morbid  in  some  re- 
spects, rather  than  derived  from  the  process  of  rea- 
soning and  founded  upon  experience  and  facts.  In 
its  main  character,  indeed,  it  is  the  knowledge  of 
Shakspeare,  Homer,  Dante,  Cervantes,  Fielding, 
and  Scott,  rather  than  of  Aristotle,  Locke,  or  of  men 
attached  to  philosophy,  science,  taste,  and  virtu. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  style,  vigour, 
simplicity,  and  conciseness  assuredly  take  the  lead. 
He  was  the  first  writer  who  expressed  his  meaning 
without  any  display  of  subsidiary  epithets  or  exple- 
tives of  any  kind,  tending  to  weaken  the  impression 
of  simple  truth.  In  the  use  of  synonymes  he  was 
even  more  sparing  than  Addison,  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  illustrate  the  force  of  his  ideas ;  and  it 
is  thus  that  metaphor  is  so  seldom  met  with  in  his 
works.  But  he  abounds  in  clear  and  beautiful  alle- 
gory, and  his  images  are  always  just  and  new.  In 
political  dbcussion,  his  favourite  study,  he  was  su- 
perior to  any  man  of  his  time,  not  excepting  Addison. 
His  poems,  like  his  masterly  political  allegories,  are 
a  series  of  general  and  particular  satires,  and  were 
mostly  written  for  some  special  occasion.  Even  be- 
fore the  complimentary  lines  of  Pope  he  had  taken 
his  rank  as  the  BLabelals  of  England : — 

**  ¥nietiMr  thon  cHoots  Gervaate**  lerioiis  sir. 
Or  Imugh  and  thake  in  Rabelais'  easy  chair.** 

If  less  learned,  his  wit  was  more  piercing  and  his 
satire  more  close  and  trenchant.  His  ideas  flowed 
with  ease  and  rapidity,  and  he  used  to  say  "  when 
he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  he  never  leaned  his 
head  upon  his  elbow  till  he  had  finished  it."  Cum 
nuiffnis  fnTtsae  appears  to  have  been  no  less  his 
favourite  motto  than  it  was  that  of  Horace,  and  his 
letters  everywhere  attest  his  high  ambition  of  inteU 
lectual  rule,  and  his  proud  desire  of  dictating  even 


to  the  most  eminent  and  great.  His  Journal  and 
letters  are  the  most  genuine  and  valuable  transcripts 
of  his  mind ;  for  in  these  he  threw  off  alt  party  tram- 
mels, and  his  extraordinary  and  often  contradictory 
qualities  shine  forth  without  alloy.  They  display 
complete  knowledge  of  the  world,  combined  with 
innumerable  traita  of  benevolence,  fierce  resentment, 
and  an  indignation  at  the  suffbrings  and  oppression 
of  the  people,  which  hurried  him  into  misanthropy. 
Though  lofty  and  commanding  with  his  superiors  in 
rank,  towards  his  equals  he  was  full  of  social  ease, 
wit,  and  spirit;  and  though  rough  in  appearance,  was 
really  and  condescendingly  kLid  to  his  inferiors. 
While  economical  and  saving,  he  devoted  his  money 
to  the  noblest  purposes ;  and  he  appears  in  this  re- 
spect to  have  modelled  his  conduct  upon  his  excel- 
lent observation  to  lord  BoUngbroke,  **  that  a  wiee 
man  should  have  money  in  his  head,  but  nut  in  his 
heart;*'  but  in  his  declining  years  he  is  thought 
to  have  furnished  tome  proof  of  his  distinguished 
friend's  reply,  **  that  a  wise  man  should  take  care 
how  he  lets  money  get  too  much  into  his  head,  for 
it  would  assuredly  descend  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of 
the  passions.'* 

Swift- was  celebrated  for  his  amusing  anecdote  as 
well  as  surpassing  wit  and  repartee,  and  he  had  an 
excellent  way  of  telling  a  story ;  always  brief  and 
pithy,  as  if  careful  not  to  engross  the  whole  time 
and  conversation  of  the  company.  Addicted  to  no 
vice,  he  seemed  to  rise  superior  to  the  meaner  tempt- 
ations  and  pleasures  of  the  world  ;  he  waa  heard  to 
declare  that  on  no  occasion  was  he  intoxicated — 
neither,  it  might  be  added,  with  wine  nor  power ; 
while  from  women  and  gaming  he  appears  to  have 
kept  himself  free,  from  choice  as  well  as  principle. 

Swift  was  of  middle  stature,  inclining  to  tall,  ro- 
bust, and  manly,  with  strongly  marked  and  regular 
features.  He  bad  a  high  forehead,  a  handsome 
nose,  and  large  piercing  blue  eyes,  which  retained 
their  lustre  to  the  last.  He  had  an  extremely  agree- 
able and  expressive  countenance,  which,  in  the  words 
of  the  unfortunate  Vanessa,  sometimes  shone  with  a 
divine  compassion, — at  otiiers,  the  most  engaging 
vivacity,  indignation,  fearful  passion,  and  atriking 
awe.  His  mouth  was  pleasing,  he  had  a  &ie  regu- 
lar set  of  teeth,  a  round  double  chin  with  a  small 
dimple ;  his  complexion,  a  light  olive  or  pale  brov?n. 
His  voice  was  sharp,  strong,  high-toned ;  but  he  was 
a  bad  reader,  especially  of  verses,  and  disliked 
music.  His  mien  was  erect,  his  head  firm,  and  hie 
whole  deportment  commanding.  There  was  a  stern- 
ness and  severity  in  his  aspect,  which  wit  and  gaiety 
did  not  entirely  remove.  When  pleased  he  would 
smile,  but  never  laughed  aloud. 

In  his  diet  Swift  was  abstemious ;  he  preferred 
plain  dishes,  generally  hashed ;  and  in  drinking  be 
seldom  exceeded  a  pint  of  claret.  In  his  person  he 
was  neat  and  clean  even  to  superstition,  and  ap- 
peared regularly  dressed  in  his  gown  every  morning, 
to  receive  the  visits  of  his  most  familiar  friends. 

No  man,  it  is  agreed  by  all  his  biographera,  ever 
appreciated  with  greater  tact  the  qualities  and  tin- 
cerity  of  his  friends ;  and  the  better  to  assist  his  judg- 
ment, he  formed  a  sort  of  calendar  of  friendship,  in 
which  he  arranged  them  under  the  heads  of  um^toI^ 
Jul,  indijfhrentt  doubtful;  and  it  is  mortifying  to 
think  he  should  have  found  reason  to  class  so  many, 
even  among  those  whom  he  had  benefited,  under 
the  former  head. 

With  regard  to  Swift's  natural  disposition,  his 
love  of  studyt  his  sagacious  knowledge  of  mankin<l, 
it  has  been  well  observed  by  Scott  that  8hak- 
speare's  description  of  Cassius  will  apply  to  him 
admirably : — 
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'*  fib  iwdt  umA, 
ne  b  a  freat  (Amnin,  and  he  looks 

Qait«  dinmf  h  the  deed*  of  men. 

ScidonheHBilet;  and  nnilee  te  aoeb  a  awt 
Ai  tf  be  Boek'd  hhuatf,  aad  aeom'd  hia  apiriW 
That  eoold  be  noved  to  antta  at  aaylbing." 

lo  hii  latter  days  Swift  was  an  early  riser,  tkough 
u  ODS  period  of  hia  life  he  waa  aaid  to  lie  in  bed 
ud  think  ol  wit  for  the  day.    Of  hia  learning  it  has 
been  Mud  that  it  waa  not  that  of  a  professed  scholar. 
Dr.  J.  Warton  pointed  out  the  errors  of  quantity  in 
his  Latin  Terse.  Hia  Latin  prose  ia  far  from  dassieal. 
Hit  letter  to  Pope  on  his  translation  of  Homer  doea 
Botihow  toy  iiuniUar  acquaintance  with  the  original ; 
snd  bit  "Letter  to  Lord  Oxford  on  the  Improre- 
aieat  of  the  EngUah  Language"  is  almost  superficial. 
In  bit  eontroversy  on  Phidwis  he  had  wit  and  sar- 
caaa  in  abundance,  but  little  learnings  to  bring  to 
tbe  wppoct  of  hia  himid  Temple.    In  the  same  way, 
Ui  obttfratlotts  on  Uie  chaneter  of  Brutus  are  yery 
inferior  to  the  maaterly  review  of  the  character  in 
Um  thud  Tolume  of  Gibbon's  '*  Memoirs."    In  Greek 
Iw  kaoirledge  ia  aaid  to  have  enabled  him  to  read 
the  belt  authors  with  tolerable  facility,  but  not 
Bare;  and  as  regarded  Latin,  it  did  not  enter  into 
the  critical  nieetiea  of  the  language.     Our  great 
Cbaoeer'*  flow  of  wit,  the  amenity  and  graces  of  his 
6ittk  joyous  spirit,  were  Swift's  earlv  adnuration 
ud  «udy ;  he  erca  made  a  selection  of  a  number  of 
cpitbets  in  alphabetical  order,  with  referenoea,  and  a 
Im  of  the  oatkM  used  by  the  different  characters  in 
bit  iloritSL    Like  most  other  men  of  genius  and  ac- 
tire  mind,  he  is  said  to  haye  been  fond  of  old  roman- 
cet,  and  to  have  carefuUy  studied  them-— «  fact  that 
nther  surprises  ua — ^with  close  attention.  His  oollec- 
tioo  of  b(M>ks,  howeyer,*  comprehended  none  of  the 
«Uer  draaiatista,  not  even  a  copy  of  Shakspeare, 
UMi  tbe  modeni  plays  of  Wycherly  and  Bowe  were 
prctented  by  the  authors.    History  was  his  leading 
pvniit,  and  in  the  decline  of  life  he  confined  hia  at- 
tcatioo  nearly  altogether  to  Clarendon.     Like  most 
Bca  of  geniua»  Swift  waa  fond  of  reaiding  in  the 
coontiy,  thou^  not  at  all  ausceptible  to  the  charms 
of  wbst  is  termed  romantic*  picturesque,  or  grand 
KOiery,    He  deteated  field-sporta  and  cruelty  of  all 
kiads,  but  deiigbted  in  planting  and  rural  scenery, 
^  tbe  freedom  it  gave  him  from  restraint,  the  open 
*ir,  sad  eierdae,  of  which  he  waa  excessiyely  fond. 
His  independent  but  wayward  character  often  made 
bin  appear,  lo  those  unacquainted  with  him,  fiill  of 
cwtTKUetiona.    A  aealoua  churchman,  he  had  the 
^ibcatRtpaei  for  the  ri^^ts  of  hia  order,  though  he 
wrote  with  a  apirii  of  satire  and  a  levity  bordering 
*>PMi  profimeneaa.     The  ok^ect  in  yiew  being  good, 
b«  via  not  oyer-eempuloua  with  regard  to  the  means 
defecting  it;  and  though  a  friend  to  liberty,  he 
"Hed  himaelf  on  the  side  of  the  Tories.    This 
fboMs,  between  two  of  the  leaat  evila,  led  to  many 
UBpsntiona  and  forgeries  on  the  side  of  his  foes, 
wbo  attributed  to  Idm  a  thousand  meannesses  and 
^lUei  which  he  neyer  said  or  did.    Ferhapa  the 
*^'^>n9est  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Courtier's 
Creed,**  which,  wi^  all  its  deyer  application,  con- 
tain* that  air  of  profaneness  which  Swift  consden- 
f^oosl;  avoided;  but  it  is  weU  inyented.  "I  belieye," 
it  runa,  **b^  kin^  George  IL,  the  greatest  captain 
^  the  wiaest  monarch  between  heaven  and  earth ; 
tnd  ia  air  Bobert  Walpole,  his  only  minister,  our 
'""d,  wbo  waa  begotten  of  Barret,  the  attorney,  bom 
*f  Mrs,  W.  of  Houghton,  accused  of  corruption,  con- 

*  JJuT  of  wbleb  an  at  ttiis  time  in  tbe  hands  of  hia  denend- 
?'  T' "*"***  8«Utt  eonaemitor  of  the  regalU  in  the  Tower. 
^fommn  alao  a  pottraH  of  the  dean  taken  when  he  waa  in 
wiaeBd  jcwt.  and  aome  other  earioaiitet  appertaining  to  hia 
y^*>nuA  nA«tiv«.  ecpecUlly  the  oriKin^l  MSS.  of  SwiR'a  poll- 
*^  imtini  aad  pocaia  pnTiooaly  pabliihod 


victed,  expelled,  and  imprisoned.  He  went  down 
into  Norfolk ;  the  third  year  he  came  up  again ;  he 
ascended  into  the  administration,  and  aitteUi  at  the 
head  of  tbe  treasury,  from  whence  he  shall  pay  all 
those  who  shall  vote  as  they  are  commanded.  I  be- 
lieye  in  Horace**  [his  brother's]  treaty,  the  sanctity 
of  the  bishops,  the  independency  of  l^e  lords,  the 
integrity  of  the  commons,  restitution  from  Spain, 
vesurrection  of  credit,  discharge  of  the  public  debts, 
and  peace  eyerlaating.     Amen." 

Swift's  public  spirit  and  extensive  charities  &iled 
to  protect  him  from  the  chaiges  of  parsimony  and 
avarice,  though  even  Johnson  admitted  they  were 
never  suffered  to  encroach  upon  hia  virtue ;  for 
though  frugal  by  incUnatioB,  he  was  liberal  by  prin- 
ciple. <*  Wealth,"  he  aaid,  ••  is  liberty,  and  liberty 
is  a  blessing  fittest  for  a  philosopher.  Gay  is  a  slave 
Just  by  2000/.  too  little,  but  he  could  not  live  sme 
diffmtats;  he  declares  it  would  kill  him  in  a  month 
to  make  any  abatement  in  his  liberalities."  He 
writes  also  to  Pope — "  Tour  wants  are  so  few  that 
you  need  not  be  rich  to  supply  them,  and  my  wanta 
are  so  many  that  a  king's  7,000,000  of  guineas  would 
not  support  me." 

The  dean's  singularities  were  indulged  even  in 
the  most  refined  society,  for,  though  a  perfect  master 
of  aristocratic  and  court  manners,  he  nevertheless 
put  them  aside,  and  assumed  a  frankness  and  blunt- 
ness  which  beat  down  all  defence,  and  proved  at 
first  intolerably  annoying.  He  once  insisted  upon 
lady  Burlington  singing  for  him,  though  she  ex- 
pressed repeated  wishes  to  be  excused,  and  not 
knowing  her  tormentor,  at  length  burst  into  tears ; 
while  it  is  recorded  that  Vanessa  actually  struck  him 
for  his  freedom  of  manner  the  first  time  she  was  in 
his  company.  Sometimes  he  carried  his  peculiarity 
to  a  ludicrous  or  insulting  length,  especially  towards 
ladies  if  they  showed  any  want  of  attention  or  re- 
spect. Dining  at  a  house  where  part  of  the  table- 
cloth next  him  happened  to  have  a  small  hole, 
he  tore  it  as  wide  as  he  could,  so  as  to  eat  his  soup 
through  it.  The  reason  assigned  for  such  behariour 
was  to  mortify  the  lady  of  the  house,  and  to  teach 
her  to  pay  a  proper  attention  to  housewifery.  Though 
steady  in  his  friendships,  his  averrion,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  Somers,  Wharton,  and  Marlborough,  was 
carried  even  beyond  the  grave,  and  he  pursued  their 
funeral  trains  with  keen  satirical  epitaphs.  He 
levelled  sarcasms  at  Steele  in  his  ••  Bhapeody  on 
Poetry;"  and  seised  upon  chief-Justice  Whitshed 
like  a  fierce  terrier  upon  some  noxious  vermin,  which 
he  tears  and  worries  after  it  is  killed.  By  a  re- 
iterated fire  of  lampoons,  squibs,  and  epitaphs,  he 
made  him  odious  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  considering  it  his  duty,  as  In  the  case  of 
Wood,  to  make  him  an  example  to  all  futture  ages, 
and  coupling  his  name  with  that  of  Anytus,  the 
accuser  of  Socrates.  His  satire  covered  the  lawyer 
Bettesworth  with  such  ridicule  and  contempt  that  he 
declared  feelingly  in  the  house  of  commons  that  it 
had  deprived  him  of  full  12002.  a-year;  no  trifie, 
especially  at  that  period. 

Bvnft  often  submitted  hu  MS.  productions  to  tbe 
correction  of  his  friends,  and  weighed  their  objec- 
tions with  candour  and  impartiality.  He  made  nu- 
merous alterations  in  the  poem  of  **  Baucis  and 
Philemon"  at  Addison's  suggestion.  He  put  one  of 
his  pamphlets  into  the  hands  of  a  clergyman,  and 
consented  to  strike  out  a  number  of  passages ;  but 
on  seeing  the  publication  the  critic  became  aware 
of  the  injudicious  alterations,  and  expressed  his  re- 
gret. "  Sir,"  replied  Swift,  •*  I  considered  them  of 
no  very,  great  consequence ;  but  had  I  stood  up  in 
their  defence  you  might  have  imputed  it  to  an  au- 
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thor't  ranitj.  By  my  compliance  you  will  at  all 
timea  hereiJter  be  the  more  open  and  free  in  your 
remarka." 

Of  Swift'a  general  merits  as  an  author  we  cannot 
conrey  a  more  correct  idea  than  by  giving  some  pas- 
■ages  from  the  able  and  impartial  estimate  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  one  of  his  most  en- 
lightened biographers — sir  W.  Scott : — **  As  an  au- 
thor there  are  three  peculiarities  in  the  character  of 
Swift:  the  first  is  the  distinguished  attribute  of  ori- 
ginality ;  and  it  cannot  be  refused  him  by  the  most 
severe  critic.  Even  Johnson  has  allowed  no  author 
can  be  found  who  has  borrowed  so  little.  .  .  .  There 
was  indeed  nothing  written  before  his  time  which 
eould  serve  for  his  model,  and  the  few  hints  which 
he  has  adopted  from  other  authors  bear  no  more  re- 
semblance to  his  compositions  than  the  green  flax  to 
the  cable  which  is  fortned  from  it. 

**  The  second  peculiarity  is  his  total  indifference 
to  literary  fame.  Swift  executed  his  various  and 
numerous  works  as  a  carpenter  forms  wedges,  mal- 
lets,  or  other  implements  of  his  art — ^not  with  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  himself  by  the  workman- 
ship of  the  tools  themselves,  but  solely  in  order  to 
render  them  fit  for  accomplishing  a  certain  purpose, 
beyond  which  they  were  of  no  value  in  his  eyes. 
He  is  oft«n  anxious  about  the  success  of  his  argu- 
ment, and  jealous  of  those  who  debate  the  principles 
and  the  purpose  for  which  he  assumes  the  pen ;  but 
he  evinces  on  all  occasions  an  unaffected  indifference 
for  the  fate  of  his  writings,  provided  the  end  of  their 
publication  was  answered.  The  careless  mode  in 
which  Swift  suffered  his  works  to  get  to  the  public, 
his  refusing  them  the  credit  of  his  name,  and  his 
renouncing  all  connexion  with  the  profits  of  lite- 
rature, indicate  his  disdain  of  the  character  of  a 
professional  writer. 

**  The  third  distinguishing  mark  of  Swift's  literary 
character  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  history  (for 
his  fugitive  attempts  in  Pindaric  and  Latin  verse 
are  too  unimportant  to  be  noticed),  he  has  never  at- 
tempted a  style  of  composition  in  which  he  has  not 
attained  a  distinguished  pitch  of  excellence.  We 
ipay  often  think  the  immediate  mode  of  exercising 
his  talents  trifling,  and  sometimes  coarse  and  offen- 
sive ;  but  his  Anglo-Latin  verses,  his  riddles,  his 
indelicate  descriptions,  and  his  violent  political  sa- 
tires, are  in  their  various  departments  as  excellent 
as  the  subject  admitted  ;  and  only  leave  us  occasion 
to  regret  that  so  much  talent  was  not  uniformly 
employed  on  nobler  topics." — (Scott's  "  Me- 
moirs," &c.) 

It  has  been  observed  by  Horace  Walpole  that 
Swift's  style  was  excellent,  though  without  grace, 
and  that  it  was  more  correct  than  Dryden's  or  Addi- 
son's. Hume,  in  a  letter  to  Robertson,  observes, 
**  What  the  d — 1  had  you  to  do  with  that  old-fashioned, 
dangling  word,  wherewitht  I  should  as  soon  take 
back  iohereuponf  whereunto,  wherewithal,  I  think 
the  only  tolerable  decent  gentleman  of  the  family  is 
wherein,  and  I  should  not  choose  to  be  often  seen  in 
hb  company ;  but  I  know  your  affection  for  whert" 
with  proceeds  from  your  partiality  to  dean  Swifts 
whom  I  can  often  laugh  with,  whose  style  I  can  even 


approve— surely  never  admire.  It  has  no  harmony, 
no  eloquence,  no  ornament,  and  not  much  correct- 
ness, whatever  the  English  may  imagine.  Were  not 
their  literature  still  in  a  somewhat  barbarous  itste, 
that  author's  place  would  not  be  so  high  among  their 
classics." 

The  English,  however,  may  afford  to  smUe  eren 
at  the  classical  Hume's  strictures ;  for  after  Swift'i 
own  attacks  upon  the  Scotch — perhaps  as  injudicious 
as  they  are  often  undeserved — it  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect that  he  should  be  either  loved  or  admired  by 
the  writers  of  that  nation.* 

One  of  Swift's  truest  friends.  Dr.  Delany,  after 
summing  up  his  merits  in  reply  to  the  reflections  of 
lord  Orrery,  concludes  with  the  following  excellent 
observations : — **  All  this  considered,  the  character  of 
his  life  will  appear  like  that  of  his  vmtings ;  they 
will  both  bear  to  be  re-considered  and  re-examined 
with  the  utmost  attention,  and  always  discover  new 
beauties  and  excellencies  upon  every  examination. 
They  will  bear  to  be  considered  as  the  sun,  in  which 
the  brightness  will  hide  the  blemishes ;  and  when- 
ever petulant  ignorance,  pride,  malice,  malignity,  or 
envy  interposes  to  cloud  or  sully  his  fame,  1  take 
upon  me  to  pronounce  that  the  eclipse  vrill  not  last 
long. 

**  To  conclude,  no  man  ever  deserved  better  of  any 
country  than  Swift  did  of  his :— a  steady,  persevering, 
inflexible  friend  ;  a  wise,  a  watchful,  and  a  faithfol 
counsellor,  under  many  severe  trials  and  bitter  per- 
secutions, to  the  manifest  haxard  both  of  his  liberty 
and  his  fortune.  He  lived  a  blessing;  he  died  a 
benefttctor ;  and  his  name  will  ever  live  an  honour 
to  Ireland." 

In  order  to  observe  to  the  close  that  impartial 
spirit  and  love  of  truth  which  actuated  the  views  of 
a  Scott  and  a  Mason  in  their  admirable  biographies 
of  the  celebrated  dean,  we  give  the  counter  opinion 
of  another  commentator  i>  on  his  life  and  writings,  by 
no  means  of  so  favourable  a  character  as  the  pre- 
ceding:— "  Upon  the  whole.  Swift  lived  a  melancholy 
instance  of  the  fall  of  human  greatness.  His  life  is  a 
mournful  and  striking  example  of  the  power  of  disap- 
pointment totally  to  subvert  natural  cheerfulness,  to 
take  away  the  value  of  every  good,  and  aggravate  real 
by  imaginary  evil.  The  miseries  to  which  human  na- 
ture is  subject  made  him  often  think  it  better  never 
to  have  existed  at  all ;  and  this  sentiment  led  him  to 
adopt  aa  a  maxim,  <  Non  nasci  homini  longe  opti- 
mum est.'  It  was  under  this  persuaaion  that  he 
always  read  the  third  chapter  of  Job  upon  his  birth- 
day ;  and  whoever  visited  him  then  waa  sure  to  see 
that  part  of  the  bible  l]ring  open  before  him 

**  In  short,  he  lived  an  honour  to  the  human  mind, 
and  died,  as  he  had  lived  in  his  latter  years,  a  sad 
monument  of  the  infirmities  incident  to  it;  and  a 
melancholy,  mortifying  memento  to  the  Tanity  of 
pride  of  parts.  His  death  eclipsed  the  gaiety  of  his 
native  country,  and  impoverished  the  scanty  stock 
of  public  virtue.' 


*f 


•  See  a  eritiqae  in  the  Edinbargh  Befriew  (Na  lill.  p.  56) 
as  an  example* 
^  The  author  of  the  '•  Swiftiaoa." 
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Splendid^  mendax.— Hok. 


lotvmjr.  Wuton.  and  Hawkevworth.  made  tha  following 
»>Mnilh—  oo  the  work:--> 

'  nil  iaportant    ymr  tent   into  the  world  *  Oalliver't 

Tn«rl«;'  a  {woductaon  ao  new  aud  lo  strange,  that  it  filled  the 

irtidcr  with  a  mingled  emotion  of  merriment  and  amaxement. 

It  «M  nceiTed  with  aueh  avidity,  that  the  price  of  the  flrat 

t^ikm  «a«  raieed  before  the  tecond  oould  be  made  :  it  wae 

N«d  bjr  the  Ugh  and  the  low,  the  learned  and  Illiterate.    Cri- 

ticum  vu.  for  a  while,  loft  in  wonder.    No  rulee  of  judgment 

«<7e  ippiitii  to  a  book  written  in  open  defiance  of  trutfi  and 

Rnlantjr.    But  when  diatinctlona  came  to  he  made,  the  part 

vbrik  gan  Icaet  pieaaure  wea  that  which  deiaribes  Uie  Flying 

laLiad.  and  that  which  KaTe  mort  diiguat  muat  be  the  history 

f^  the  Iloayhnhams.    Inliile  Swift  was  enjoying  the  reputation 

•f  ha  nrw  work  the  news  of  the  king's  death  arrived;  and  he 

kiK^  the  haada  of  the  new  king  aui  qu««n  three  daya  after 

likdrattemoB." 

' '  CttlUrer's  Travels*  and  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub  *  are  india- 
pibbit  the  two  moct  capital  works  of  Swift." 

"  From  the  whole  of  tooae  two  voyages  to  LUlipat  and  Krob- 
'iapiag  arises  ooe  geiMral  remark,  which,  however  ob'.ioua, 
kai  bcva  oTerlooked  by  thoae  who  omsider  them  as  little  more 
tl^u  the  sport  of  a    wanton   imagination.     When    human 
vt'OBt  are  ascribed  to  pigmim  and  eiants,  there  are  few 
i^t  do  not  acHe  eiUier.  eootempt,  diagost.  or  horror:  to 
*Kribe  tl«ni,  therefore,  to  such  beings,  was  perhaps  the  roost  | 
Ff)t»blc  oMthod  of  engaging  the  mind  to  examine  them  with  I 
kti'stioo.  and  jodge  of  them  with  impartiality,  by  anspending  ^ 
tb»  tucteatiaa  of  habit,  and  exhibiting  familiar  ohieeU  in  a 
><«  iifiiL    The  use  of  the  (able,  then,  is  not  less  apparent tlian 
iapoctaat  and  esienaive ;  and  that  thia  use  waa  intended  by 
t^  wilur  ean  be  doubted  only  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
■Cm  LHat  order  and  reculari^  are  the  effects  of  diance. 

"  To  nonify  pride,  wnich,  indeed,  waa  not  made  for  man. 
*oA  TSKdaeea  not  ooly  the  most  ridiculous  follies,  but  the  most 
mtaute  calamity,  appears  to  Iiave  been  one  general  view  of 
^  Aoihor  in  e^ers  part  of  these  Travels-  Personal  strengtli 
•s4  heaaty.  the  w{saom  and  the  virtue  of  mankind,  become 
«b«i«.  aoi  of  pride,  but  of  humility,  in  the  diminntive  stature 
udcBMrBntaUe  weakness  of  the  l^liputianf,  in  the  horrid 
^&*rmity  of  the  Brobdingnagiana.  In  the  learned  fully  of  the 
Lipjtiaas,  and  in  the  parallel  drawn  between  oar  manners 
■Kl  tlMe  «r  the  Honyhnhnns." 


THE  FUBLISHER  TO  THE  READER. 

Thjj  aollior  of  these  Travels,  Mr.  Lemuel  Gulliver, 
is  my  ancient  and  intimate  friend ;  there  is  likewise 
•^3:e  reUtion  between  us  on  the  mother's  side. 
About  three  years  ago,  Mr.  Gulliver,  growing  weary 
of  the  coorourve  of  carious  people  coming  to  him  at 
k»  bouse  in  Rcdriff,  made  a  small  purchase  of  land, 
vith  a  convenient  bouse,  near  Newark,  in  Notting- 
biiDshire,  his  native  country,  where  he  now  lives  re- 
^^«  yet  in  good  esteem  among  hia  neighbours. 

Aitbongfa  Sir.  Gulliver  was  bom  in  Nottingham- 
«l;if*.  where  his  father  dwelt,  yet  I  have  heard  him 
*^}  his  fiunily  came  from  Oxfordshire ;  to  confirm 
vbirh,  I  have  observed  in  the  churchyard  at  Ban- 
Ur},  in  that  county,  several  tombs  and  monuments 
uftheGolliven. 

Before  he  quitted  Redriff  he  left  the  custody  of 
tU  foUovtng  papers  in  my  hands,  with  the  liberty 
tfi  dispose  of  them  as  I  should  think  fit.  I  have 
<*nfv31j  perused  them  three  times.    The  style  is 


very  plain  and  simple  ;  snd  the  only  fault  I  find  is, 
that  the  author,  after  ^e  manner  of  travellers,  is  a 
little  too  circumstantial.  There  is  an  air  of  truth 
apparent  tlirough  the  whole ;  and,  indeed,  the  au- 
thor was  so  distinguished  for  his  veracity,  that  it 
became  a  sort  of  proverb  among  his  neighbours  at 
Redriff,  when  any  one  affirmed  a  thing,  to  say  **  it 
was  as  true  as  if  Mr.  Gulliver  had  spoken  it." 

By  the  advice  of  several  worthy  persons,  to  whom, 
with  the  author's  permission,  I  communicated  these 
papers,  I  now  venture  to  send  them  into  the  world, 
hoping  they  may  be,  at  least  for  some  time,  a  better 
entertainment  to  our  young  noblemen  than  the  com- 
mon scribbles  of  politics  and  party. 

This  volume  would  have  been  at  lesst  twice  as 
large,  if  I  had  not  made  bold  to  strike  out  innume- 
rable passages  relating  to  the  winds  and  tides,  as 
well  as  to  the  variations  and  bearings  in  the  several 
voyages,  together  with  the  minute  descriptions  of 
the  management  of  the  ship  in  storms,  in  the  style 
of  sailors ;  likewise  the  account  of  longitudes  and  la- 
titudes ;  wherein  I  have  reason  to  apprehend  that 
Mr.  Gulliver  may  be  a  little  disatisfied  :  but  I  was 
resolved  to  fit  the  work  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
general  capacity  of  readers.  H  owever,  if  my  own  ig- 
norance in  sea  afiairs  shall  have  led  me  to  commit 
some  mistakes,  I  alone  am  answerable  for  them : 
and  if  any  traveller  has  a  curiosity  to  see  the  whole 
work  at  large,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the 
author,  I  will  be  ready  to  gratify  him. 

As  for  any  further  particulars  relating  to  the  au- 
thor, the  reader  will  receive  satisfaction  from  the 
first  pages  of  the  book.  Richard  Stmpsok. 


A  letter  from  captain  gtjlliver  to  his  cousin 

STMPSON,  written  IN  THE  YEAR  1727. 

I  HOPE  you  will  be  ready  to  own  publicly,  whenever 
you  shall  be  called  to  it,  that,  by  your  great  and 
frequent  urgency,  yon  prevailed  on  me  to  publish  a 
very  loose  and  uncorrect  account  of  my  travels,  with 
direction  to  hire  some  young  gentleman  of  either 
university  to  put  them  in  order,  and  correct  the 
style,  as  my  cousin  Dampier  did,  by  my  advice,  in 
his  book  called  <*  A  Voyage  Round  the  World." 
But  I  do  not  remember  I  gave  you  power  to  consent 
that  anything  should  be  omitted,  and  much  leas  that 
anything  should  be  inserted:  Uierefore,  as  to  the 
latter,  I  do  here  renounce  everything  of  that  kind, 
particularly  a  paragraph  about  her  m^esty  queen 
Anne,  of  most  pious  and  glorious  memory,  although 
I  did  revere^e  and  esteem  her  more  than  any  of 
the  human  species.  But  you,  or  yotir  interpolator, 
ought  to  have  considered  that,  as  it  was  not  my 
inclination,  so  was  it  not  decent,  to  praise  any  animal 
of  our  composition  before  my  master  Houjfhnhnm  .* 
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and,  besides,  the  fact  was  altogether  false;  for  to 
my  knowledge,  being  in  England  during  some  part 
of  her  majesty's  reign,  she  did  goTem  by  a  chief 
minister;  nay,  even  by  two  successively;  the  first 
whereof  was  the  lord  of  Godolphin,  and  the  second 
the  lord  of  Oxford ;  so  that  you  have  made  me  say 
the  thing  that  was  not.  Likewise,  in  the  account 
of  the  academy  of  projectors,  and  several  passages  of 
my  discourse  to  my  master  Houyhnhnnit  you  have 
either  omitted  some  material  circumstances,  or 
minced  or  changed  them  in  such  a  manner  that  I 
do  hardly  know  my  own  work.  When  I  formerly 
hinted  to  you  something  of  this  in  a  letter,  vou 
were  pleased  to  answer,  '<  that  you  were  afraid  of 
giving  offence ;  that  people  in  power  were  very 
watchful  over  the  press,  and  apt  not  only  to  inter- 
pret but  to  punish  everything  which  looked  like  an 
inuendo"  (as  I  think  you  call  it).  But,  pray,  how 
could  that  which  I  spoke  so  many  years  ago,  and  at 
above  five  thousand  leagues  distance,  in  another 
reign,  be  applied  to  anv  of  the  Yahoo8  who  now  are 
said  to  govern  the  herd  ;  especially  at  a  time  when 
I  little  thought  on  or  feared  the  unhappiness  of 
living  under  them  1  Have  not  I  the  most  reason  to 
complain,  when  I  see  these  very  Yahooa  carried  by 
Houyhnhnms  in  a  vehicle,  as  if  these  were  brutes, 
and  those  the  rational  creatures  1  And,  indeed,  to 
avoid  so  monstrous  and  detestable  a  sight  was  one 
principal  motive  of  my  retirement  hither. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  tell  you  in  rela- 
tion to  yourself,  and  to  the  trust  I  reposed  in  you. 

I  do,  in  the  next  place,  complain  of  my  own  great 
want  of  judgment,  in  being  prevailed  upon,  by  the 
entreaties  and  false  reasonings  of  you  and  some 
others,  very  much  against  my  own  opinion,  to  suffer 
my  travels  to  be  published.  Pray  bring  to  your 
mind  how  often  I  desired  you  to  consider,  when 
you  insisted  on  the  motive  of  public  good,  that  the 
TcthooB  were  a  species  of  animals  utterly  incapable 
of  amendment  by  precepts  or  example :  and  so  it 
has  proved :  for,  instead  of  seeing  a  full  stop  put  to 
all  abuses  and  corruptions,  at  least  in  this  little 
island,  as  I  had  reason  to  expect, — behold,  after 
above  six  months'  warning,  I  cannot  learn  that  my 
book  has  produced  one  single  effect  according  to  my 
intentions.  I  desired  you  would  let  me  know,  by  a 
letter,  when  party  and  faction  were  extinguished ; 
judges  learned  and  upright;  pleaders  honest  and 
modest,  with  some  tincture  of  common  sense,  and 
Smithfield  biasing  with  pyramids  of  law-books ;  the 
young  nobility's  educatioii  entirely  changed;  the 
physicians  banished ;  the  female  YahooB  abounding 
in  virtue,  honour,  truth,  and  good  sense ;  courts  and 
levees  of  great  ministers  thoroughly  weeded  and 
swept ;  wit,  merit,  and  learning  rewarded ;  all  dis- 
gracers  of  the  press,  in  prose  and  verse,  condemned 
to  eat  nothing  but  their  own  cotton,  and  quench 
their  thirst  with  their  own  ink.  These  and  a  thou- 
sand other  reformations  I  firmly  counted  upon  by 
your  encouragement;  as,  indeed,  tliey  were  plainly 
deducible  from  the  precepts  delivered  in  my  book. 
And  it  must  be  owned  that  seven  months  were  a 
sufficient  time  to  correct  every  vice  and  folly  to 
which  Yahooa  are  subject,  if  their  natures  had  been 
capable  of  the  least  disposition  to  virtue  or  wisdom. 
y  et,  BO  far  have  you  been  from  answering  my  expect- 
ation in  any  of  your  letters,  that,  on  the  contrary, 
you  are  loading  our  carrier  every  week  with  libels, 
and  keys,  and  reflections,  and  memoiv,  and  second 
parts ;  wherein  I  see  myself  accused  of  reflecting 
upon  great  state  folks  ;  of  degrading  human  nature, 
(for  so  they  have  still  the  confidence  to  style  it,)  and 
of  abusing  the  female  sex.  I  find,  likewise,  that  the 
writers  of  those  bundles  are  not  agreed  among  them- 


selves ;  for  some  of  them  will  not  allow  me  to  be 
the  author  of  my  own  travels,  and  others  make  me 
author  of  books  to  which  I  am  wholly  a  stranger. 

I  find,  likewise,  that  your  printer  has  been  so 
careless  as  to  confound  the  times,  and  mistake  the 
dates,  of  my  several  voyages  and  returns ;  neither 
assigning  the  true  year,  nor  the  true  month,  nor  day 
of  the  month  :  and  I  hear  the  original  manuscript 
is  all  destroyed  since  the  publication  of  my  book ; 
neither  have  I  any  copy  left.  However,  I  have  sent 
you  some  corrections,  which  you  may  insert,  if  ever 
there  should  be  a  second  edition ;  and  yet  I  cannot 
stand  to  them,  but  shall  leave  that  matter  to  my 
judicious  and  candid  readers,  to  adjust  it  as  they 
please. 

I  hear  some  of  our  sea  Ycihooa  find  fault  with  my 
sea  language,  as  not  proper  in  many  parts,  nor  now 
in  use.  I  cannot  help  it.  In  my  first  voyages, 
while  I  was  young,  I  was  instructed  by  the  oldest 
mariners,  and  learned  to  speak  as  they  did.  But  1 
have  since  found  that  the  sea  Yahooa  are  apt,  like 
the  land  ones,  to  become  new-fangled  in  their  words, 
which  the  latter  change  every  year ;  insomuch,  as  I 
remember,  upon  each  return  to  my  own  country, 
their  old  dialect  was  so  altered,  that  I  could  hardly 
understand  the  new.  And  I  observe,  when  any 
Yahoo  comes  from  London,  out  of  curiosity,  to  visit 
me  at  my  house,  we  neither  of  us  are  able  to  deliver 
our  conceptions  in  a  manner  intelligible  to  the  other. 

If  the  censure  of  the  Y<ihoo*  could  anyway  affect 
me,  I  should  have  great  reason  to  complain  that 
some  of  them  are  so  bold  as  to  think  my  book  of 
travels  a  mere  fiction  out  of  mine  own  brain  ;  and 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  drop  hints,  that  the  //om- 
yhnhnma  and  Ycthoot  have  no  more  existence  than 
the  inhabitants  of  Utopia. 

Indeed  I  must  confess  that,  as  to  the  people  of 
LUliput,  Brobdmgray,  (for  so  the  word  should  have 
been  spelt,  and  not  erroneously  Brobdinffnag,)  and 
Laputa,  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  Yahoo  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  dispute  their  being,  or  the  facU  I 
have  related  concerning  them;  because  the  truth 
immediately  strikes  every  reader  with  conviction. 
And  is  there  less  probability  in  my  account  of  the 
Houyhnhnms  or  Yahoott  when  it  is  manifest,  as  to 
the  latter,  there  are  so  many  thousands,  even  in  this 
country,  who  only  differ  from  their  brother  brutes 
in  Houyhnhnm-land  because  they  use  a  sort  of  jabber, 
and  do  not  go  naked  Y  I  wrote  for  their  amendment, 
and  not  their  approbation.  The  united  praise  of 
the  whole  race  would  be  of  less  consequence  to  me 
than  the  neighing  of  those  two  degenerate  i/ou- 
yhnhnma  I  keep  in  my  stable  ;  because  from  these, 
degenerate  as  they  are,  I  still  improve  in  some  virtues, 
without  any  mixture  of  vice. 

Do  these  miserable  animals  presume  to  think  that 
I  am  so  degenerated  as  to  defend  my  veracity  Y  Yahoo 
as  I  am,  it  is  well  known  through  all  Houyhnhnms 
land  that,  by  the  instructions  and  example  of  m} 
illustrious  master,  I  was  able,  in  the  compass  of  two 
years,  (although,  I  confess,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,) 
to  remove  that  infernal  habit  of  lying,  shufliing,  de- 
ceiving, and  equivocating,  so  deeply  rooted  in  the 
very  souls  of  all  my  species,  especially  the  Europeans. 

1  have  other  complaints  to  make  upon  this  vexa> 
tious  occasion  ;  but  I  forbear  troubling  myself  or 
you  any  further.  I  must  freely  confess  that  since 
my  last  return  some  corruptions  of  my  Yeihoo  nature 
have  revived  in  me,  by  conversing  with  a  few  of  your 
species,  and  particularly  those  of  my  own  family, 
by  an  unavoidable  necessit}*;  else  I  should  never 
have  attempted  so  absurd  a  project  as  that  of  re- 
forming the  Yahoo  race  in  this  kingdom :  but  I  ha\  c 
now  done  with  all  such  visionary  schemes  for  ever. 


PART  THE   FIRST. 


A    VOYAGE    TO    LILLIPUT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Tht  utbor  givei  fome  accoont  of  himtelf  and  ffimily.    Hb 
Int  iBdacementi  to  travel.    H«  is  ihipwnBcked*  and  twims 
In  Ui  life.    Geli  aafe  on  shore  in  the  country  of  Lilliput. 
Isaade  «  |nison«r,  and  carried  up  the  country. 

Mr  £ither  had  a  amali  estate  in  Nottinghamshire  : 

I  wu  the  third  of  &y€  aona.    He  sent  me  to  Emanuel 

CoUegt  ia  Cambridge,  at  fourteen  years  old»  where 

I  reiided  three  yean,  and  applied  myself  close  to 

By  itTidief ;  but  the  charge  of  maintaining  me,  al- 

tlwogli  I  had  a  very  icanty  allowance,  being  too 

grett  for  a  narrow  fortune,  I  was  bound  apprentice 

to  Mr.  Jtmes  Bates,  an  eminent  surgeon  in  London, 

with  vfaom  I  continued  four  years :   my  father  now 

ud  then  sending  me  small  sums  of  money,  I  laid 

theai  oat  in  learning  navigation,  and  other  parts  of 

the  mathematics,  useful  to  those  who  intend  to  travel, 

tt  I  always  believed  it  would  be,  some  time  or  other, 

By  foztane  to  do.     When  I  left  Mr.  Bates  I  went 

down  to  my  &iher,  where,  by  the  assistance  of  him 

aod  my  uncle  John,  and  some  other  relations,  I  got 

forty  pounds,  and  a  promise  of  thirty  pounds  a -year 

to  Biintain  me  at  Ley  den:   there  I  studied  physic 

two  years  and  seven  months,  knowing  it  would  be 

OMfol  in  long  voyages. 

Soon  after  my  return  from  Leyden  I  was  recom- 
mended  by  my  good  master,  Mr.  Bates,  to  be  sur- 
S«oa  to  the  Swallow,  captain  Abraham  Fannel, 
eoorainder,  with  whom  I  continued  three  years 
ud  a  half,  making  a  voyage  or  two  into  the  Levant, 
ud  tome  other  parts.  When  I  came  back  I  re- 
toind  to  settle  in  London,  to  which  Mr.  Bates  my 
msiler  encouraged  me,  and  by  him  I  was  recom- 
mended to  several  patients.  I  took  part  of  a  small 
lu)Qie  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  and,  being  adtised  to  alter 
taj  condition,  I  married  Miss  Mary  Burton,  second 
daogfaier  to  Mr.  Edmund  Burton,  hosier,  in  New- 
ple-strset,  with  whom  I  received  four  hundred 
pounds  for  a  portion. 

But  my  good  master  Bates  dying  in  two  years 
>ft<r,  and  I  having  few  friends,  my  business  began 
to  &il ;  for  my  conscience  would  not  suffer  me  to 
UBitste  the  bad  practice  of  too  many  among  my 
l^tbren.  Having  therefore  consulted  with  my 
▼lie  tnd  some  of  my  acquaintance,  I  determined 
to  go  again  to  sea.  I  was  surgeon  successively 
^  two  ships,  and  made  several  voyages,  for  six 
7««ni,  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  by  which  I 
pot  tome  sddition  to  my  fortune.  My  hours  of 
icisQre  I  spent  in  reading  the  best  authors,  ancient 
ud  modem,  being  always  provided  with  a  good 
Bomber  of  books ;  and  when  I  was  a*ahoret  in  ob- 
^rfin^  the  manners  and  dispositions  of  the  people, 
u  well  as  learning  their  language,  wherein  I  had  a 
jpvst  fodltty,  by  the  strength  of  my  memory. 

The  last  of  these  voyages  not  proving  very  for- 
^^t^  I  grew  weary  of  the  sea,  and  intended  to 
^J  St  home  with  my  wife  and  family.  I  removed 
^"WB  the  Old  Jewry  to  Fetter-lane,  and  from  thence 
to  Wappiog,  hoping  to  get  business  among  the 
^^^^ ;  but  it  would  not  turn  to  account.  After 
^r«e  years'  expectation  that  things  would  mend,  I 
^^pted  an  advantageous  offer  from  captain  William 
Piiclurd,  master  of  the  Antelope,  who  was  making 
s  Tojiipe  to  the  South  Sea.    We  set  sail  from  Bristol 


May  4,  1699,  and  our  voyage  at  first  was  very  pros- 
perous. 

It  would  not  be  proper,   for  some  reasons,   to 
trouble  the  reader  with  the  particulars  of  our  ad- 
ventures in  those  seas  :   let  it  suffice  to  inform  him 
that,  in  our  passage  from  thence  to  the  East  Indies, 
we  were  driven  by  a  violent  storm  to  the  north-west 
of  Van  Diemen's  Land.      By  an  observation  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  latitude  of  30°  2'  south. 
Twelve   of  our  crew  were    dead    by  immoderate 
labour  and  ill  food ;    the  rest  were  in  a  very  weak 
condition.     On  the  5th  of  November,  which  was 
the  beginning  of  summer  in  those  parts,  the  weather 
being  very  hazy,  the  seamen  spied  a  rock  within 
half  a  cable's  length  of  the  ship  ;  but  the  wind  was 
so  strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it,  and 
immediately  split.     Six  of  the  crew,  of  whom  I  was 
one,  having  let  down  the  boat  into  the  sea,  made  a 
shift  to   get  clear  of  the   ship  and  the  rock.    We 
rowed,  by  my  computation,  about  three  leagues,  till 
we  were  able  to  work  no  longer,  being  already  spent 
with  labour  while  we  were  in  the  ship.     We  there- 
fore trusted  ourselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  and 
in  about  half  an  hour  the  boat  was  overset  by  a 
sudden  flurry  from  the  north.     What  became  of  my 
companions  in  the  boat,  as  well  as  of  those  who  es- 
caped on  the  rock,  or  were  left  in  the  vessel,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  conclude  they  were  all  lost.     For  my 
own  parti  I  swam  as  Fortune  directed  me,  and  was 
pushed  forward  by  wind  and  tide.     I  often  let  my 
legs  drop,  and  could  feel  no  bottom ;  but  when  I 
was  almost  gone,  and  able  to  struggle  no  longer,  I 
found  myself  within  my  depth,  and  by  this  time  the 
storm  was  much  abated.    The  declivity  was  so  small 
that  I  walked  near  a  mile  before  I  got  to  the  shore, 
which  I  conjectured  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening.    I  then  advanced  forward  near  half  a  mile, 
but  could  not  discover  any  sign  of  houses  or  inhabit- 
ants ;  at  least  I  was  in  so  weak  a  condition  that  I 
did  not  observe  them.     I  was  extremely  tired,  and 
with  that  and  the  heat  of  the  weather,  and  about 
half  a  pint  of  brandy  that  I  drank  as  I  left  the  ship, 
I  found  myself  much  inclined  to  sleep.     I  lay  down 
on  the  grass,  which  was  very  short  and  soft,  where 
I  slept  sounder  than  ever  I  remembered  to  have 
done  in  my  life,  and,  as  I  reckoned,   about  nine 
hours,  for  when  I  awaked  it  was  just  daylight.     I 
attempted  to  ri$e,  but  was  not  able  to  stir ;   for,  as  I 
happened  to  lie  on  my  back,  I  found  my  arms  and 
legs  were  strongly  fastened  on   each  side   to   the 
ground,  and  my  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick, 
tied  down  in  the  same  manner.      I   likewise  felt 
several  slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my 
arm-pits  to  my  thighs.     I  could  only  look  upwards ; 
the  sun  began  to  grow  hot,  and  the  light  offended 
my  eyes.     I  heard  a  confused  noise  about  mc,  but, 
in  the  posture  I  lay,  could  see  nothing  except  the 
sky.     In  a  little  time  I  felt  something  alive  moving 
on  my  left  leg,  which,  advancing  gently   forward 
over  my  breast,  came  almost  to  my  chin ;   when, 
bending  my  eyes  downward  as  much  as  I  could,  I 
perceived  it  to  be  a  human  creature  not  six  inches 
high,  with  a  bow  and  arrow  in  his  hands,  and  a 
quiver  at  his  back.     In  the  mean  time,  I  felt  at  least 
forty  more  of  the  same  kind  (as  I  conjectured)  fol- 
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lowing  the  fii-st.  I  was  in  the  utmost  astonishment) 
and  roared  so  loud  that  they  all  ran  back  in  a  fright ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  I  was  aAerwards  told,  were 
hurt  with  the  falls  they  got  by  leaping  from  my  sides 
upon  the  ground.  However,  they  soon  returned; 
and  one  of  them,  who  ventiured  so  far  as  to  get  a 
full  sight  of  my  face,  lifting  up  his  hands  and  eyes 
by  way  of  admiration,  cried  out,  in  a  shrill  but  dis- 
tinct voice,  Hekhiah  defful;  the  others  repeated  the 
same  words  several  times;  but  I  then  knew  not 
what  they  meant.  I  lay  all  this  while,  as  the  reader 
may  believe,  in  great  uneasiness.  At  length,  strug- 
gling to  get  loose,  I  had  the  fortune  to  break  the 
strings,  and  wrench  out  the  pegs  that  fastened  my 
left  arm  to  the  ground  ;  for,  by  lifting  it  up  to  my 
face,  I  discovered  the  methods  they  had  taken  to 
bind  me,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  violent  pull, 
which  gave  me  excessive  pain,  I  a  little  loosened  the 
strings  that  tied  down  my  hair  on  the  left  side,  so 
that  I  was  just  able  to  turn  my  head  about  two 
inches.  But  the  creatures  ran  off  a  second  time 
before  I  could  seize  them  ;  whereupon  there  was  a 
great  shout,  in  a  very  shrill  accent,  and,  after  it 
ceased,  I  heard  one  of  them  cry  aloud,  Tolffophonac; 
when,  in  an  instant,  I  felt  above  an  hundred  arrows 
discharged  on  my  left  hand,  which  pricked  me  like 
so  many  needles ;  and  besides,  they  shot  another 
flight  into  the  air,  as  we  do  bombs  in  Europe, 
whereof  many,  I  suppose,  fell  on  my  body  (though 
I  felt  them  not),  and  some  on  my  face,  which  I  im- 
mediately covered  with  my  left  hand.  When  this 
shower  of  arrows  was  over  I  fell  a-groaning  with 
grief  and  pain ;  and  then,  striving  again  to  get  loose, 
they  discharged  another  volley,  larser  than  the  first, 
and  some  of  them  attempted,  with  spears,  to  stick 
me  in  the  sides  ;  but,  by  good  luck,  I  had  on  me  a 
buff  jerkin,  which  they  could  not  pierce.  I  thought 
it  the  most  prudent  method  to  lie  still ;  and  my  de- 
sign  was  to  continue  so  till  night,  when,  my  left 
hand  being  already  loose,  I  could  easily  free  myself; 
and  as  for  the  inhabitants,  I  had  reason  to  believe 
I  might  be  a  match  for  the  greatest  army  they 
could  bring  against  me,  if  they  were  all  of  the  same 
size  with  him  that  I  saw.  But  fortune  disposed 
otherwise  of  me.  When  the  people  observed  I  was 
quiet  they  discharged  no  more  arrows ;  but  by  the 
noise  I  heard  1  knew  their  numbers  increased ;  and 
about  four  yards  from  me,  over  against  my  right 
ear,  I  heard  a  knocking  for  above  an  hour,  like  that 
of  people  at  work,  when,  turning  my  head  that  way 
as  well  as  the  pegs  and  strings  would  permit  me,  I 
saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from  the 
ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabitants, 
with  two  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it ;  from  whence 
one  of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  a  person  of  quality, 
made  me  a  long  speech,  whereof  I  understood  not 
one  syllable.  But  I  should  have  mentioned  that, 
before  the  principal  person  began  his  oration,  he 
cried  out  three  times,  Langro  dehulsan  (these  words 
andnhe  former  were  afterwards  repeated  and  ex- 
plained to  me)  ;  whereupon,  immediately,  about 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  came  and  cut  the  strings  that 
fastened  the  left  aide  of  my  head,  which  gave  me 
the  liberty  of  turning  it  to  the  right,  and  of  observ- 
ing the  person  and  gesture  of  him  that  was  to  speak. 
He  appeared  to  be  of  a  middle  age,  and  taller  than 
any  of  the  other  three  who  attended  him  ;  whereof 
one  was  a  page,  that  held  up  his  train,  and  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  longer  than  my  middle  finger  ;  the 
other  two  stood  one  on  each  side  to  support  him. 
He  acted  every  part  of  an  orator,  and  I  could  ob- 
serve many  periods  of  threatenings,  and  others  of 
promises,  pity,  and  kindness.  I  answered  in  a  few 
words,  but  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  lifting 


up  my  left  hand  and  both  my  eyes  to  the  sun,  as 
calling  him  for  a  witness ;  and  being  almost  famished 
with  hunger,  having  not  eaten  a  morsel  for  some 
hours  before  I  left  the  ship,  I  found  the  demands  of 
nature  so  strong  upon  me  that  I  could  not  forbear 
showing  my  impatience  (perhaps  against  the  strict 
rules  of  decency),  by  putting  my  linger  frequently 
to  my  mouth,  to  signify  that  I  wanted  food.     The 
huTffO  (for  so  they  (»11  a  great  lord,  as  I  afterwards 
learned)  understood  me  very  well.     He  descended 
from  the  stage,  and  commanded  that  several  ladders 
should  be  applied  to  my  sides,  on  which  above  a 
hundred  of  the  inhabitanti  mounted,  and  walked 
towards  my  mouth,  laden  with  baskets  full  of  meat, 
which  had  been  provided  and  sent  thither  by  the 
king's  orders,  upon  the  first  intelligence  he  received 
of  me.     I  observed  there  was  the  flesh  of  several 
animals,  but  could  not  distinguish  them  by  the. taste. 
There  were  shoulders,  legs,  and  loins,  shaped  like 
those  of  mutton,  and  very  well  dressed,  but  smaller 
than  the  wings  of  a  lark.     I  eat  them  by  two  or 
three  at  a  mouthful,  and  took  three  loaves  at  a  time, 
about  the  bigness  of  musket-buUeta.    They  supplied 
me  as  fast  as  they  could,  showing  a  thousand  marks 
of  wonder  and  astonishment  at  my  bulk  and  appe- 
tite.    I   then  made  another  sign,  that  I  wanted 
drink.    They  found  by  my  eating  that  a  small  quan* 
tity  would  not  suffice  me ;   and,  being  a  moat  inge- 
nious people,  they  slung  up,  with  great  dexterity, 
one  of  their  largest  hogsheads,  then  rolled  it  towards 
my  hand,  and  beat  out  the  top  :  I  drank  it  off  at  a 
draught,  which  I  might  well  do,  for  it  did  not  hold 
half  a  pint,  and  tasted  like  a  small  wine  of  Bur- 
gundy, but  much  more  delicious.     They  brought  me 
a  second   hogshead,  which   I   drank  in  the  same 
manner,  and  made  signs  for  more,  but  they  had 
none  to  give  me.     When  I  had  performed  these 
wonders  they  shouted  for  joy,  and  danced  upon  my 
breast,  repeating  several  times,  as  they  did  at  first, 
Hekinah  deguL    They  made  me  a  sign  that  I  should 
throw  down  the  two  hogsheads,  but  first  warning 
the  people  below  to  stand  out  of  the  way,  crying^ 
aloud,  Barach  mevoUih;  and  when  they  saw  the 
vessels  in  the  air,  there  was  a  universal  shout  of 
Hekinah  deguL      I  confess  I   was  often  tempted, 
while  they  were  passing  backwards  and  forwards  oa 
my  body,  to  seize  forty  or  fifty  of  the  first  that  came 
in  my  reach,  and  dash  them  against  the  ground. 
But  the  remembrance  of  what  I  had  felt,  which  pro- 
bably might  not  be  the  worst  they  could  do,  and  the 
promise  of  honour  I  made  them — ^for  so  I  interpreted 
my  submissive  behaviour — soon  drove   out  these 
imaginations.     Besides,  I  now  considered  myself  as 
bound  by  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  a  people  who 
had  treated  me  with  so  much  expense  and  mag. 
nificence.      However,  in  my  thoughts  I  could  not 
sufficiently  wonder  at  the  intrepidit)'  of  these  dimi« 
nutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to  mount  and 
walk  upon  my  body,  while  one  of  my  hands  was  at 
liberty,  without  trembling  at  the  very  sight  of  so 
prodigious  a  creature  as  I  must  appear  to  thenu 
After  some  time,  when  they  observed  that  I  made 
no  more  demands  for  meat,  there  appeared  before 
me  a  person  of  high  rank  from  his  imperial  m^esty. 
His  excellency,  having  mounted  on  the  small  of  my 
right  leg,  advanced  forwards  up  to  my  face,  witH 
about  a  dozen  of  his  retinue ;  and,  producing  his 
credentials,  under  the  signet-royal,  which  he  applied 
close  to  my  eyes,  spoke  about  ten  minutes  without 
any  signs  of  anger,  but  witli  a  kind  of  determined, 
resolution,  often  pointing  forwards,  whieh,  as  I  af- 
terwards found,  was  towards  the  capital  city,  about, 
half  a  mile  distant ;  whither  it  was  agreed  by  his 
majesty  in  council  that  I  must  be  conyeyed.      X 
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answered  in  a  few  T?ordfl»  but  to  no  pvirpose,  and 
zDide  ft  sign  with  my  hand  that  was  loose,  putting 
it  to  the  other  (but  over  his  excellency's  head, 
ibr  i^tr  of  hurting  him  or  his  train),  and  then  to 
mj  cvra  head  and  body,  to  signify  that  I  desired 
my  liberty.  It  appeared  that  he  understood  me 
well  enot^,  for  he  shook  his  head  by  way  of  dis- 
ipprobsiioD,  and  held  his  hand  in  a  posture  to  show 
that  1  most  be  carried  as  a  prisoner.  However,  he 
nude  other  signs,  to  let  me  know  that  I  should  have 
meat  and  drink  enough,  and  very  good  treatment 
Wbereapon  I  once  more  thought  of  attempting  to 
break  nj  bonds  ;  but  again,  when  I  felt  the  smart 
of  tlie  arrows  upon  my  face  and  hands,  which  were 
•II  in  blitters,  and  many  of  the  darts  still  sticking  in 
them,  and  observing  likewise  that  the  number  of 
mr  enemies  increased,  I  gave  tokens  to  let  them 
know  that  they  might  do  with  me  what  they  pleased, 
rpon  this  the  fturgo  and  his  train  withdrew,  with 
mocfa  drility  and  cheerful  countenances.  Soon 
after  I  heard  a  general  shout,  with  frequent  repe- 
titioQi  of  the  words,  Peplom  Btlan ;  and  I  felt  great 
nuaben  of  people  on  my  leftside,  relaxiug  the  cords 
to  soeh  a  degree  that  I  was  able  to  turn  upon  ray 
ri^t,  and  to  ease  myself  with  making  water,  which 
I  Tery  plentifully  did,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  people,  who,  conjecturing  by  my  motion  what  I 
W19  going  to  do,  immediately  opened  to  the  right 
in«1  left  on  that  side,  to  avoid  the  torrent  which  fell 
with  noise  and  violence  from  me.  But  before 
tbijikej  bad  daubed  my  face  and  both  my  hands 
with  a  aort  of  ointment,  very  pleasant  to  the  smell, 
«hich,  in  a  few  minutes,  removed  all  the  smart  of 
their  arrows.  These  circumstances,  added  to  the 
refreibment  I  had  received  by  their  victuals  and 
drink,  which  were  very  nourishing,  disposed  me  to 
sleep.  I  slept  about  eight  hours,  as  I  was  after- 
wards assured  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder,  for  the  phy- 
ticiaAs  by  the  ejnperor's  order,  had  mingled  a  sleepy 
potion  in  the  hogsheads  of  wine. 

It  apems  that,  upon  the  first  moment  I  was  dis- 
coTered  sleeping  on  the  ground  after  my  landing, 
the  emperor  bad  early  notice  of  it  by  an  express, 
aad  determined,  in  council,  that  I  should  be  tied  in 
the  manner  I  have  related  (which  was  done  in  the 
cifht,  while  I  slept),  that  plenty  of  meat  and  drink 
•boold  be  sent  to  me,  and  a  machine  prepared  to 
cvrr  me  to  the  capital  city. 

This  resohition,  perhaps,  may  appear  very  bold 
ud  dangerous,  and,  I  am  confident,  would  not  be 
iaitsted  by  any  prince  in  Europe  on  the  like  occa- 
»»a.  However,  in  my  opinion,  it  was  extremely 
pnident,  as  well  as  generous  ;  for,  supposing  these 
P«<^le  had  endeavoured  to  kill  me  wiUi  their  spears 
acd  arrowt  while  I  vras  asleep,  I  should  certainly 
hate  awaked  with  the  first  sense  of  smart,  which 
nifht  to  ht  have  routed  my  rage  and  strength  as  to 
har(>  enibled  me  to  break  the  strings  wherewith  I 
*>•  tied;  after  which,  as  they  were  not  able  to 
*^*ke  resistance,  so  they  could  expect  no  mercy. 

lime  people  are  most  excellent  mathematicians, 

"•d  sniTed  to  a  great  perfection  in  mechanics,  by 

^e  coantenance  and  encouragement  of  the  emperor, 

»ho  is  a  renowned  patron  of  learning.    This  prince 

w  irreral  machines  fixed  on  wheels,  for  the  carriage 

«  trees  and  other  great  weights.     He  often  builds 

™  largest  men-of-war,  whereof  some  are  nine  feet 

W«  in  the  woods  where  the  timber  grows,  and  has 

w'to  cairied  on  these  engines  three  or  four  hundred 

)vd8  lo  the  sea.     Five  hundred  carpenters  and  en- 

rjieera  were  immediately  set  at  work  to  prepare  the 

r»*t«t  engine  they  had.     It  was  a  frame  of  wood 

^||*d  three  inches  from  the  ground,  about  seven 

■wi  long,  and  four  wide,  moving  upon  twenty-two 


wheels.  The  shout  I  heard  was  upon  the  arrival  of 
this  engine,  which,  it  seems,  set  out  in  four  hours 
after  my  landing.  It  was  brought  parallel  to  me  as 
I  lay.  But  the  principal  difficulty  was  to  raise  and 
place  me  in  this  vehicle.  Eighty  poles,  each  of  one 
foot  high,  were  erected  for  this  purpose,  and  very 
strong  cords,  of  the  bigness  of  pack-thread,  were 
fastened  by  hooks  to  many  bandages  which  the 
workmen  had  girt  round  my  neck,  my  hands,  my 
body,  and  my  legs.  Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest 
men  were  employed  to  draw  up  these  cords,  by  many 
pulleys  fastened  on  the  poles ;  and  thus,  in  less  than 
three  hours,  I  was  raised  and  slung  into  the  engine, 
and  there  tied  fast.  All  this  I  was  told ;  for,  while 
the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay  in  a  pro- 
found  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporiferous  medi- 
cine .infused  into  my  liquor.  Fifteen  hundred  of 
tlie  emperor's  largest  horses,  each  about  four  inches 
and  a  half  high,  were  employed  to  draw  me  towards 
the  metropolis,  which,  as  1  said,  was  half  a  mile 
distant. 

About  four  hours  after  we  began  our  journey,  I 
awaked  by  a  very  ridiculous  accident ;  for  the 
carriage  being  stopped  awhile,  to  adjust  something 
that  was  out  of  order,  two  or  three  of  the  young  na- 
tives had  the  curiosity  to  see  how  1  looked  when  I 
was  asleep  ;  they  climbed  up  into  the  engine,  and, 
advancing  very  softly  to  my  face,  one  of  them,  an 
officer  in  the  guards,  put  the  sharp  end  of  his  half- 
pike  a  good  way  up  into  my  left  nostril,  which 
tickled  my  nose  like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze 
violently  ;  whereupon  they  stole  off  unperceived,  and 
it  was  three  weeks  before  I  knew  the  cause  of  my 
waking  so  suddenly.  >Ve  made  a  long  march  the 
remaining  part  of  the  day,  and  rested  at  night  with 
five  hundred  guards  on  each  side  of  me,  half  with 
torches  and  half  with  bows  and  arrows,  ready  to 
shoot  me  if  I  should  offer  to  stir.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  sunrise  we  continued  our  march,  and  arrived 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  city- gates  about 
noon.  The  emperor,  and  all  his  court,  came  out  to 
meet  us ;  but  his  great  officers  would  by  no  means 
suffer  his  majesty  to  endanger  liis  person  by  mount- 
ing on  my  body. 

At  the  place  where  the  carriage  stopped  there 
stood  an  ancient  temple,  esteemed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  whole  kingdom ;   which,  having  been  pol- 
luted some  years  before  by  an  unnatural  murder, 
was,  according  to  the  seal  of  those  people,  looked 
upon  as  profane,  and  therefore  had  been  applied  to 
common  use,  and  all  the  ornaments  and  furniture 
carried  away.     In  this  edifice  it  was  determined  I 
should  lodge.    The  great  gate  fronting  to  the  north 
was  about  four  feet  high,  and  almost  two  feet  wide, 
through  which  I  could  easily  creep.     On  each  side 
of  the  gate  was  a  small  window,  not  above  six  inches 
from  the  ground:    into  that  on  the  left  side  the 
king's  smith  conveyed  fourscore  and  eleven  chains, 
like  those  that  hang  to  a  lady's  watch  in  Europe, 
and  almost  as  large,  which  were  locked  to  my  left 
leg  with  six-and-thirty  padlocks.     Over  against  this 
temple,  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  highway,  at 
twenty  feet  distance,  there  was  a  turret  at  least  five 
feet  high.     Here  the  emperor  ascended,  with  many 
principal  lords  of  his  court,  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  viewing  me,  as  I  was  told,  for  I  could  not  see 
them.     It  was  reckoned  that  above  a  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants  came  out  of  the  town  upon  the 
same  errand  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  guards,  I  believe 
there  could  not  be  fewer  than  ten  thousand  at  se- 
veral times,  who  mounted  my  body  by  the  help  of 
ladders.     But  a  proclamation  was  soon  issued  to 
forbid  it  upon  pain  of  death.     When  the  workmen 
found  it  was  impoBsible  for  me  to  break  loose,  they 
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cut  all  the  firings  that  bound  me ;  whereupon  I  rose 
up  with  as  melancholy  a  diBposition  as  ever  I  had  in 
my  life.  But  the  noise  and  astonishment  of  the 
people  at  seeing  me  rise  and  walk  are  not  to  be  ex- 
pressed. The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  were  about 
two  yards  long,  and  gave  me  not  only  the  liberty  of 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  semicircle, 
but,  being  fixed  within  four  inches  of  the  gate, 
allowed  me  to  creep  in,  and  lie  at  my  full  length  in 
the  temple. 

CHAPTER  IL 

The  emperor  of  LilUput.  attended  by  tereral  of  the  nobility, 
cornea  to  tee  the  author  in  his  eonfinement.  The  emperor  ■ 
person  and  habit  described.  Learned  men  appointed  to 
teach  the  auUior  their  language.  He  gains  favour  by  his 
mild  deposition.  His  pockets  are  searched,  and  his  sword 
and  piiftoU  taken  ttota  him. 

When  I  found  myself  on  my  feet  I  looked  about 
me,  and  must  confess  I  never  beheld  a  more  enter- 
taii^ing  prospect.  The  country  around  appeared 
like  a  continued  garden,  and  the  enclosed  fields, 
which  were  generally  forty  feet  square,  resembled 
BO  many  beds  of  flowers.  These  fields  were  inter- 
mingled with  woods  of  half  aston^  [a  pole  or  perch, 
6\  yds.],  and  the  tallest  trees,  as  I  could  judge,  ap- 
•  peared  to  be  seTcn  feet  high.  I  Tiewed  the  town 
on  my  left  hand,  which  looked  like  the  painted 
scene  of  a  city  in  a  theatre. 

I  had  been  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed  by 
the  necessities  of  nature,  which  was  no  wonder,  it 
being  almost  two  days  since  I  had  last  disburdened 
myself.  I  was  under  great  difficulties  between 
urgency  and  shame.  The  best  expedient  I  could 
think  on  was  to  creep  into  my  house,  which  I  ac- 
cordingly did ;  and,  shutting  the  gate  after  me,  I 
went  as  far  as  the  length  of  my  chain  would  sufifer, 
and  discharged  my  body  of  that  uneasy  load.  But 
this  was  the  only  time  I  was  erer  guilty  of  so  un- 
cleanly an  action,  for  which  I  cannot  but  hope  the 
candid  reader  will  gt\e  some  allowance,  after  he  has 
maturely  and  impartially  considered  my  case,  and 
the  distress  I  was  in.  From  this  time  my  con- 
stant practice  was,  as  soon  as  I  rose,  to  perform 
that  business  in  open  air,  at  the  full  extent  of  my 
chain  ;  and  due  care  was  taken  every  morning 
before  company  came  that  the  offensire  matter 
should  be  carried  off  in  wheelbarrows,  by  two  ser- 
vants appointed  for  that  purpose*  I  would  not  have 
dwelt  so  long  upon  a  circumstance  that,  perhaps, 
at  first  sight,  may  appear  not  very  momentous,  if  I 
had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character, 
in  point  of  cleanliness,  to  the  world,  which,  I  am 
told,  some  of  my  maligners  have  been  pleased,  upon 
this  and  other  occasions,  to  call  in  question. 

When  this  adventure  was  at  an  end  I  came  back 
out  of  my  house,  having  occasion  for  fresh  air. 
The  emperor  was  already  descending  from  the 
tower,  and  advancing  on  horseback  towards  me, 
which  had  like  to  have  cost  him  dear ;  for  the  beast, 
though  very  well  trained,  yet  wholly  unused  to  such 
a  sight,  which  appeared  as  if  a  mountain  moved 
before  him,  reared  up  on  his  hinder  feet ;  but  that 
prince,  who  is  an  excellent  horseman,  kept  his  seat 
till  his  attendants  ran  in  and  held  the  bridle  while 
his  majesty  had  time  to  dismount.  When  he  alighted 
he  surveyed  me  round  with  great  admiration,  but 
kept  beyond  the  length  of  my  chain.  He  ordered 
his  cooks  and  butlers,  who  were  already  prepared, 
to  give  me  victuals  and  drink,  which  they  pushed 
forward  in  a  sort  of  vehicles  upon  wheels,  till  I  could 
reach  them.  I  took  these  vehicles,  and  soon  emptied 
them  all ;  twenty  of  them' were  filled  with  meat,  and 
ten  with  liquor ;  each  of  the  former  afforded  me  two 


or  three  good  mouthsful ;  and  I  emptied  the  liquor 
of   ten  vessels,  which  was    contained  in  earthen 
vials,  into  one  vehicle,  drinking  it  off  at  a  draught ; 
and  so  I  did  with  the  rest.     The  empress  and  young 
princes  of  the  blood  of  both  sexes,   attended   by 
many  ladies,  sat  at  some  distance  in  their  chairs ; 
but  upon  the  accident  that  happened  to  the  em- 
peror's horse  they  alighted,  and  came  near  his  per- 
son, which  I  am  now  going  to  describe.      He  is 
taller,  by  almost  the  breadth  of  my  nail,  than  any  of 
his  court,  which  alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe 
into  his  beholders.      His  features   are  strong  and 
masculine,  with  an  Austrian  lip  and  arched  nose, 
his  complexion  olive,  his  cotmtenance    erect,   his 
body  and  limbs  well  proportioned,  all  his  motions 
graceful,  and  his  deportment  majestic.      He  was 
then  past  his  prime,  being  twenty-eight  years  and 
three  quarters  old,  of  which  he  had  reigned  about 
seven  in  great  felicity,  and  generally  victorious.    For 
the  better  convenience  of  beholding  him  I  lay  on 
my  side,  so  that  my  face  was  parallel  to  his,  and  he 
stood  but  three  yards  off;  however,  I  have  had  him 
since  many  times  in  my  hand,  and  therefore  cannot 
be  deceived  in  the  description.     His  dress  was  very 
plain  and  simple,  and  the  fashion  of  it  between  the 
Asiatic  and  the  Eiuropean ;   but  he  had  on  his  head 
a  light  helmet  of  gold,  adorned  with  jewels,  and  a 
plume  on  the  crest.     He  held  his  sword  drawn  in 
his  hand  to  defend  himself  if  I  should  happen  to 
break  loose  ;   it  was  almost  three  inches  long ;   the 
hilt  and  scabbard  were  gold  enriched  with  diamonds. 
His  voice  was  shrill,  but  very  clear  and  articulate  ; 
and  I  could  distinctly  hear  it  when  I  stood  up.    The 
ladies  and  courtiers  were  all  most  magnificently  clad ; 
so  that  the  spot  they  stood  upon  seemed  to  resemble 
a  petticoat  spread  on  the  ground,  embroidered  with 
figures  of  gold  and  silver.      His  imperial  majesty 
spoke  often  to  me,  and  I  returned  answers ;   but 
neither  of  us  could  understand  a  syllable.     There 
were  several  of  his  priests  and  lawyers  present  (as 
I  conjectured  by  their  habits),  who  were  commanded 
to  address  themselves  to  me ;  and  I  spoke  to  thezn 
in  as  many  languages  as  I  had  the  least  smatterinj^ 
of,  which  were  high  and  low  Dutch,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  Lingua  Franca,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.     After  about  two  hours  the  court  retired, 
and  I  was  left  with  a  strong  guard  to  prevent  the 
impertinence,  and  probably  the  malice,  of  the  rabble, 
who  were  very  impatient  to  crowd  about  me  as 
near  as  they  durst;  and  some  of  them  had  the  im- 
pudence to  shoot  their  arrows  at  me  as  I  sat  on  the 
ground  by  the  door  of  my  house,  whereof  one  very 
narrowly  missed  my  left  eye.     But  the  colonel  or- 
dered six  of  the  ringleaders  to  be  seised,  and  thought 
no  punishment  so  proper  as  to  deliver  them  bound 
into  my  hands ;  which  some  of  his  soldiers  accord- 
ingly did,  pushing  them  forward  with  the  butt-ends 
of  their  pikes  into  my  reach.     I  took  them  all  in  my 
right  hand,  put  five  of  them  into  my  coat-pocket, 
and  as  to  the  sixth,  I  made  a  countenance  as  if  I 
would  eat  him  alive.     The  poor  man  squalled  ter- 
ribly, and  the  colonel  and  his  officers  were  in  much 
pain,  especially  when  they  saw  me  take  out  my  pen- 
knife ;  but  I  soon  put  them  out  of  fear,  for,  looking 
mildly  and  immediately  cutting  the  strings  be  was 
bound  with,  I  set  him  gently  on  the  ground,  and 
away  he  ran.    I  treated  the  rest  in  the  same  manner, 
taking  them  one  by  one  out  of  my  pocket ;   and   I 
observed  both  the  soldiers  and  people  were  highly 
delighted  at  this  mark  of  my  clemency,  which  was 
represented  very  much  to  my  advantage  at  court. 

Towards  night  1  got  with  some  difficulty  into  my 
house,  where  I  lay  on  the  ground,  and  continued  to 
do  so  about  a  fortnight;  during  which  time  the 
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emperor  gvre  orden  to  have  a  bed  prepared  for  me. 
Six  hundred  beds  of  the  common  measure  were 
brou^t  in  carriages,  and  worked  up  in  my  house ; 
a  hundred  and  ^y  of  their  beds,  sewn  U^ether, 
made  up  the  breadth  and  length;  and  these  were 
four  double,  which,  howeTer,  kept  me  but  very  in- 
differently from  the  hardness  of  the  floor,  that  was 
of  smooth  stone.  By  the  same  computation  they 
provided  me  with  sheets,  blankets,  and  coverleU, 
tolerable  enough  for  one  who  had  been  so  long 
inored  to  hardships. 

As  the  news  of  my  arriyal  spread  through  the 
kingdom,  it  brought  prodigious,  numbers  of  rich, 
idle,  and  curious  people  to  see  me,  so  that  the  yil- 
isges  were  almost  emptied;  and  great  neglect  of 
(iiisge  and  household  afiairs  must  have  ensued  if 
hiM  imperial  majesty  had  not  proTided,  by  sereral 
procUnmlioas  and  orders  of  state,  against  this  in- 
conreniency.  He  directed  that  those  who  had  al- 
ready beheld  me  should  return  home,  and  not  pre- 
sume  to  come  within  fifty  yards  of  my  house  without 
lieeocc  from  the  court ;  whereby  the  secretaries  of 
state  got  considerable  fees. 

In  the  mean  time  the  emperor  held  frequent  coun- 
cilf  to  debate  what  course  should  be  taken  with  me ; 
and  I  was  afterwards  assured  by  a  particular  friend, 
a  person  of  great  quality,  who  was  as  much  in  the 
secret  a*  any,  that  the  court  was  under  many  dif- 
ficulties concerning  me.  They  apprehended  my 
breaking  loose;  that  my  diet  would  be  Tery  ex- 
penstTO,  and  might  cause  a  famine.  Sometimes 
they  determined  to  stanre  me,  or  at  least  to  shoot 
me  in  the  face  and  hands  with  poisoned  arrows, 
which  would  soon  despatch  me;  but  again  they  con- 
sidered that  the  stench  of  so  large  a  carcase  might 
produce  a  plague  in  the  metropolis,  and  probably 
frpread  through  the  whole  kingdom.  In  the  midst 
of  these  consultations  seTeral  officers  of  the  army 
went  to  the  door  of  the  great  council-chamber,  and 
two  of  them,  being  admitted,  gaye  an  account  of  my 
behariour  to  the  six  criminals  above  mentioned, 
which  made  so  favourable  an  impression  in  the 
breast  of  his  majesty  and  the  whole  board  in  my 
behalf,  that  an  imperial  commission  was  issued  out, 
obliging  all  the  villages,  nine  hundred  yards  round 
the  city,  to  deliver  in  every  morning  six  beeves,  forty 
^heep,  and  other  victuals,  for  my  sustenance ;  to- 
irether  with  a  proportionable  quantity  of  bread,  and 
wine  and  other  liquors  ;  for  the  due  payment  of 
which  his  majesty  gave  assignments  upon  his  trea- 
sury ;  for  this  prince  lives  chiefly  upon  his  own 
demeanea;  seldom,  except  upon  great  occasions, 
raising  any  subsidies  upon  his  subjects,  who  are 
bound  to  attend  him  in  his  wars  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. An  establishment  was  also  made  of  six 
hoadred  persons  to  be  my  domestics,  who  had  board 
wages  allowed  for  their  maintenance,  and  tents  built 
for  them,  very  conveniently  on  each  side  of  my  door. 
It  was  likewise  ordered  that  three  hundred  tailors 
phouUl  make  me  a  suit  of  clothes  after  the  fashion 
of  the  country ;  that  six  of  his  majesty's  greatest 
scholars  should  be  employed  to  instruct  me  in  their 
language  ;  and  lastly,  that  the  emperor's  horses,  and 
those  of  the  nobility  and  troops  of  guards,  should 
be  frequently  exercised  in  my  sight,  to  accustom 
ihemselvea  to  me.  All  these  orders  were  duly  put 
in  cxeeatioo ;  and  in  about  three  weeks  I  made  a 
peat  progress  in  learning  their  language;  during 
which  time  the  emperor  frequently  honoured  me 
with  hia  visits,  and  was  pleased  to  assist  my  masters 
in  teaching  me.  We  began  already  to  converse  to- 
gether in  some  sort;  and  the  first  words  I  learnt 
were  to  express  my  desire  **  that  he  would  please 
to  giTs  mc  my  liberty  ;*'  which  I  every  day  repeated 


on  my  knees.  His  answer,  as  I  could  apprehend 
it,  was,  **  that  this  must  be  a  work  of  time,  not  to 
be  thought  on  without  the  advice  of  hb  council,  and 
that  first  I  must  lumot  kelminpesao  deamar  Ion  sm- 
poao;"  that  is,  swear  a  peace  with  him  and  his 
kingdom.  Howeter,  that  I  should  be  used  with  all 
kindness.  And  he  advised  me  to  **  acquire,  by  my 
patience  and  discreet  behaviour,  the  good  opinion  of 
himself  and  his  subjects.*'  He  desired  **  I  would 
not  take  it  ill  if  he  gave  orders  to  certain  proper 
officers  to  search  me ;  for  probably  I  might  carry 
about  me  several  weapons  which  must  needs  be 
dangerous  things,  if  they  answered  the  bulk  of  so 
prodigious  a  person."  1  said,  **  his  majesty  should 
be  satisfied,  for  I  was  ready  to  strip  myself  and  turn 
up  my  pockets  before  hun."  This  I  delivered  part 
in  words  and  part  in  signs.  He  replied,  **  that  by 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom  I  must  be  searched  by  two 
of  his  officers ;  that  he  knew  this  could  not  be  done 
without  my  consent  and  assistance  ;  and  he  had  so 
good  an  opinion  of  my  generosity  and  justice  as  to 
trust  their  persons  in  my  hands ;  that  whatever  they 
took  from  me  should  be  returned  when  I  left  the 
country,  or  paid  for  at  the  rate  which  I  would  set 
upon  them."  I  took  up  the  two  officers  in  my 
hands,  put  them  first  into  my  coat-pockets,  and  then 
into  every  other  pocket  about  me,  except  my  two 
fobs,  and  another  secret  pocket,  which  I  had  no 
mind  should  be  searched,  wherein  I  had  some  liitle 
necessaries  that  were  of  no  consequence  to  any  but 
myself.  In  one  of  my  fobs  there  was  a  silver  watch, 
and  in  the  other  a  small  quantity  of  gold  in  a  purse. 
These  gentlemen,  having  pen,  ink,  and  paper  about 
them,  made  an  exact  inventory  of  everything  they 
saw ;  and  when  they  had  done  desired  I  would  set 
them  down,  that  they  might  deliver  it  to  the  em- 
peror.  This  inventory  I  ^terwards  translated  into 
English,  and  is,  word  for  word,  as  follows  : — 

**  Imprimis,  in  the  right  coat- pocket  of  the  great 
Man-mountain  (for  so  I  interpret  the  words  quinbua 
flestrin),  after  the  strictest  search,  we  found  only 
one  great  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  large  enough  to  be 
a  footcloth  for  your  majesty's  chief  room  of  state. 
In  the  left  pocket  we  saw  a  huge  silver  chest,  with 
a  cover  of  the  same  metal,  which  we  the  searchers 
were  not  able  to  lift.  We  desired  it  should  be 
opened,  and  one  of  us  stepping  into  it  found  him- 
self up  to  the  mid-leg  in  a  sort  of  dust,  some  part 
whereof,  flying  up  to  our  faces,  set  us  both  a  sneesing 
for  several  times  together.  In  his  right  waistcoat- 
pocket  we  found  a  prodigious  bundle  of  white  thin 
substances,  folded  one  over  another,  about  the  big- 
ness of  three  men,  tied  with  a  strong  cable,  and 
marked  with  black  figures,  which  we  humbly  con- 
ceive to  be  writings,  every  letter  almost  half  as  large 
as  the  palm  of  our  hands.  In  the  left  there  was  a 
sort  of  engine,  from  the  back  of  which  were  ex- 
tended twenty  long  poles,  resembling  the  palisa- 
does  before  your  majesty's  court,  wherewith  we 
conjecture  the  Man-mountain  combs  his  head  ;  for 
we  did  not  always  trouble  him  with  questions,  be- 
cause we  found  it  a  great  difficulty  to  make  him  un- 
derstand us.  In  the  large  pocket,  on  the  right  side 
of  his  middle  cover  (so  I  translate  the  word  ranfu-lot 
by  which  they  meant  my  breeches),  we  saw  a  hollow 
pillar  of  iron,  about  the  length  of  a  man,  fastened 
to  a  strong  piece  of  timber  larger  than  the  pillar ; 
and  upon  one  side  of  the  pillar  were  huge  pieces  of 
iron  sticking  out.  cut  into  strange  figures,  which  we 
know  not  what  to  make  of.  In  the  left  pocket 
another  engine  of  the  same  kind.  In  the  smaller 
pocket,  on  the  right  side,  were  several  round  flat 
pieces  of  white  and  red  metal,  of  difierent  bulk ; 
some  of  the  white,  which  seemed  to  be  silver,  were 
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80  large  and  heavy  that  my  comrade  and  I  could 
hardly  lift  them.  In  the  left  pocket  were  two  black 
pillars  irregularly  shaped ;  we  could  not,  without 
difficulty,  reach  Uie  top  of  them  as  we  stood  at  the 
bottom  of  his  pocket.  One  of  them  was  covered, 
and  seemed  all  of  a  piece  ;  but  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  other  there  appeared  a  white  round  substance, 
about  twice  the  bigness  of  our  heads.  Within  each 
of  these  was  enclosed  a  prodigious  plate  of  steel ; 
which,  by  our  orders,  we  obliged  him  to  show  us, 
because  we  apprehended  they  might  be  dangerous 
engines.  He  took  them  out  of  their  cases,  and  told 
us  that,  in  his  own  country,  his  practice  was  to 
shave  his  beard  with  one  of  thete,  and  cut  his  meat 
with  the  other.  There  were  two  pockets  which  we 
could  not  enter ;  these  he  called  his  fobs ;  they  were 
two  large  slits  cut  into  the  top  of  his  middle  cover, 
but  squeezed  close  by  the  pressure  of  his  belly.  Out 
of  the  right  fob  hung  a  great  silver  chain,  with  a 
wonderful  kind  of  engine  at  the  bottom.  We  di- 
rected him  to  draw  out  whatever  was  at  the  end  of 
that  chain,  which  appeared  to  be  a  globe,  half  silver, 
and  half  of  some  transparent  metal  ;  for,  on  the 
transparent  side,  we  saw  certain  strange  figures  cir- 
cularly drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch  them, 
till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped  by  that  lucid  sub- 
stance. He  put  this  engine  to  our  ears,  which 
made  an  incessant  noise,  like  that  of  a  water-mill ; 
and  we  conjecture  it  is  either  some  unknown  animal, 
or  the  god  that  he  worships  ;  but  we  are  more 
inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  because  he  assured 
us  (if  we  understood  him  right,  for  he  expressed 
himself  very  imperfectly)  that  he  seldom  did  any- 
thing without  consulting  it.  He  called  it  his  oracle, 
and  said  it  pointed  out  the  time  for  every  action  of 
his  life.  From  the  left  fob  he  took  out  a  net,  al- 
most large  enough  for  a  fisherman,  but  contrived  to 
open  and  shut  like  a  purse,  and  served  him  for  the 
same  use ;  we  found  therein  several  massy  pieces 
of  yellow  metal,  which,  if  they  be  real  gold,  must  be 
of  immense  value. 

"  Having  thus,  in  obedience  to  your  majesty's 
commands,  diligently  searched  all  his  pockets,  we 
observed  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  made  of  the  hide 
of  some  prodigious  animal,  from  which,  on  the  left 
side,  hung  a  sword  of  the  lengUi  of  five  men  ;  and 
on  the  right,  a  bag  or  pouch  divided  into  two  cells, 
each  cell  capable  of  holding  three  of  your  majesty's 
subjects.  In  one  of  these  cells  were  several  globes, 
or  balls,  of  a  most  ponderous  metal,  about  the 
bigness  of  our  heads,  and  required  a  strong  hand  to 
lift  them  ;  the  other  cell  contained  a  heap  of  certain 
black  grains,  but  of  no  great  bulk  or  weight,  for  we 
could  hold  above  fifty  of  them  in  the  palms  of  our  bands. 

**  This  is  an  exact  inventory  of  what  we  found 
about  the  body  of  the  Man-mountain,  who  used  us 
with  great  civility,  and  due  respect  to  your  ma- 
jesty's comminion.  Signed  and  sealed  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  eighty-ninth  moon  of  your  ma- 
jesty's auspicious  reign. 

•*  Clefrin  Frblock,  Marsi  Frelock." 

When  this  inventory  was  read  over  to  the  em- 
peror, he  directed  me,  although  in  very  gentle 
terms,  to  deliver  up  the  several  particulars.  He 
first  called  for  my  scymitar,  which  I  took  out,  scab- 
bard and  all.  In  the  mean  time  he  ordered  three 
thousand  of  his  choicest  troops  (who  then  attended 
him)  to  surround  me,  at  a  distance,  with  their  bows 
and  arrows  just  ready  to  discharge  ;  but  I  did  not 
observe  it,  for  mine  eyes  were  wholly  fixed  upon 
his  majesty.  He  then  desired  me  to  draw  my 
scymitar,  which,  although  it  had  got  some  rust  by 
the  sea-water,  was  in  most  parts  exceeding  bright. 
I  dhl  so,  and  immediately  all  the  troops  gave  a 


shout  between  terror  and  surprise  *   for  the  sun 
shone  clear,  and  the  reflection  daxzled  their  eyes  as 
I  waved  the  scymitar  to  and  fro  in  my  hand.     His 
majesty,  who  is  a  most  magnanimous  prince,  was 
less  daunted  than  I  could  expect ;    he  ordered  me 
to  return  it  to  the   scabbard,  and   cast  it  on  the 
ground  as  gently  as  I  could,  about  six  feet  from  the 
end  of  my  chain.     The  next  thing  he  demanded 
was  one  of  the  hollow  iron  pillars,  by  which  he 
meant  my  pocket  pistols.     I  drew  it  out,  and,  at  his 
desire,  as  well  as  I  could,  expressed  to  him  the  use 
of  it ;  and,  charging  it  only  with  powder,  which,  by 
the  closeness  of  my  pouch,  happened  to  escape  wet- 
ting in  the  sea  (an  inconvenience  against  which  all 
prudent  mariners  take  special  care  to  provide),  I 
first  cautioned  the  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and 
then  I  let  it  off  in  the  air.     The  astonishment  here 
was  much  greater  than  at  the  sight  of  the  scymitar. 
Hundreds  fell  down  as  if  they  had  been  struck 
dead ;  and  even  the  emperor,  although  he  stood  hia 
ground,  could  not  recover  himself  for  some  time. 
I  delivered  up  both  my  pistols  in  the  same  manner 
as  I  had  done  my  scymitar,  and  then  my  pouch  of 
powder  and  bullets  ;    begging  him  that  the  former 
might  be  kept  from  fire,  for  it  would  kindle  with 
the  smallest  spark,  and  blow  up  his  imperial  palace 
into  the  air.      I  likewise  delivered  up  my  watch, 
which  the  emperor  was   very  curious  to  see,  and 
commanded  two  of  his  tallest  yeomen  of  the  guards 
to  bear  it  on  a  pole  upon  their  shoulders,  as  dray- 
men in  England  do  a  barrel  of  ale.    He  was  amaied 
at  the  continual  noise  it  made,  and  the  motion  of  the 
minute-hand,  which  he  could  easily  discern,  for  their 
sight  is  much  more  acute  than  ours ;  he  asked  the 
opinions  of  his  learned  men  about  it,  which  were 
various  and  remote,  as  the  reader  may  well  imagine, 
without  my  repeating;    although,  indeed,   I   could 
not  very  perfectly  understand  them.      I  then  gave 
up  my  silver  and  copper  money,  my  purse  with  nine 
large  pieces  of  gold,  and  some  smaller  ones ;  my  knife 
and  razor,  my  comb  and  silver  snufi>>box,  my  hand- 
kerchief and  Journal-book.      My  scymitar,   pistols, 
and  pouch,  were  conveyed  in  carriages  to  his  ma- 
jesty's stores  ;   but  the  rest  of  my  goods  were  re- 
turned me. 

I  had,  as  I  before  observed,  one  private  pocket, 
which  escaped  their  search,  wherein  there  was  a 
pair  of  spectacles  (which  I  sometimes  use  for  the 
weakness  of  mine  eyes),  a  pocket  perspective,  and 
some  other  little  conveniencies ;  which,  being  of  no 
consequence  to  the  emperor,  I  did  not  think  myself 
bound  in  honour  to  discover,  and  I  apprehended 
they  might  be  lost  or  spoiled  if  I  ventured  them  out 
of  my  possession. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  author  diverts  the  emperor,  and  hi*  nobility  of  both  texc^, 
in  a  very  uncommon  maimer.    The  diversions  of  the  cuort 
oi   Ulliput  described.    The  author  has  his  liberty  gra&ted 
htm  upon  certain  conditions. 

My  gentleness  and  good  behaviour  had  gained  so  far 
on  the  emperor  and  his  court,  and  indeed  upon  the 
army  and  people  in  general,  that  I  began  to  conceive 
hopes  of  getting  my  liberty  in  a  short  time.  I  took 
all  possible  methods  to  cultivate  this  favourable  dis- 
position. The  natives  came,  by  degrees,  to  be  less 
apprehensive  of  any  danger  from  me.  I  would  some- 
times lie  down,  and  let  five  or  six  of  them  dance  on 
my  hand  ;  and  at  last  the  boys  and  girls  would  ven- 
ture to  come  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  my  hair. 
I  had  now  made  a  good  progress  in  understanding 
and  speaking  the  language.  The  emperor  had  a 
mind  one  day  to  entertain  me  with  several  of  the 
country  shows,  wherein  they  exceed  all  nations  I 
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have  known,  both  for  dexterity  and  magnificence. 
I  iris  diTerted  with  none  so  much  as  that  of  the 
rope-danceni  peribnned  upon  a  slender  white  thread, 
extended  about  two  feet,  and  twelve  inches  from 
thf  ground.  Upon  which  I  shall  desire  liberty, 
vith  the  reader's  patience,  to  enlarge  a  little. 

Thi^  diversion  is  only  practised  by  those  persons 
who  are  candidates  for  great  employments  and  high 
favour  at  court.  They  are  trained  in  this  art  from 
their  jouth,  and  are  not  always  of  noble  birth  or 
libenl  education.  When  a  great  office  is  vacant, 
either  by  death  or  disgrace,  (which  often  happens,) 
fiTe  or  mini  those  candidates  petition  the  emperor 
to  eotertain  his  majesty  and  the  court  with  a  dance 
on  the  rope ;  and  whoever  jumps  the  highest,  with* 
out  falling,  succeeds  in  the  office.  Very  often  the 
chief  ministers  themselves  are  commanded  to  show 
their  akilt,  and  to  convince  the  emperor  that  they 
hate  not  lost  their  faculty.  Flimnap,  the  treasurer^a 
ii  allowed  to  cut  a  caper  on  the  straight  rope  at  least 
an  inch  higher  than  any  other  lord  in  the  whole 
empiie.  I  have  seen  him  do  the  summerset  several 
tiroes  leather,  upon  a  trencher  fixed  on  6  rope 
whieh  is  DO  thicker  than  a  common  packthread  in 
England.  My  friend  Reldresal,  principal  secretary 
for  private  affairs,  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  I  am  not 
partial,  the  second  after  the  treasurer ;  the  rest  of 
the  great  officers  are  much  upon  a  par. 

Theae  diversions  are  often  attended  with  fatal  ac- 
ridents  whereof  great  numbers  are  on  record.  I 
D\te\i  have  seen  two  or  three  candidates  break  a 
I.rcb.  Bat  the  danger  is  much  greater  when  the 
nmisters  themselves  are  commanded  to  show  their 
dexterity;  for,  by  contending  to  excel  themselves 
a&d  their  fellows,  they  strain  so  far,  that  there  is 
hinUv  one  of  them  who  have  not  received  a  fall, 
&nd  some  of  them  two  or  three.  I  was  assured 
that,  a  year  or  two  before  my  arrival,  Flimnap  would 
ia&Ilibiy  have  broke  his  neck,  if  one  of  the  king's 
nahioDs,  that  accidentally  lay  on  the  ground,  had 
noi  weakened  the  force  of  his  fall.** 

There  is  likewise  another  diversion,  which  is  only 
•Hown  before  the  emperor  and  emperess  and  first 
Biatster,  upon  particular  occasions.  The  emperor 
|iyi  on  the  table  three  fine  silken  threads  of  six 
^i>ehe«  long ;  one  is  blue,  the  other  red,  and  the  third 
Pten.  These  threads  are  proposed  as  prizes  for 
•bote  persons  whom  the  emperor  has  a  mind  to  dis- 
tioj^ish  by  a  peculiar  mark  of  his  favour.  The 
'^remony  is  performed  in  his  majesty's  great  chamber 
of  ftate,  where  the  candidates  are  to  undergo  a  trial 
"^  dexterity,  very  different  from  the  former,  and 
twrh  as  I  have  not  observed  the  least  resemblance 
'rf  in  any  other  country  of  the  new  or  old  world. 
The  emperor  holds  a  stick  in  his  hands,  both  ends 
pwailtl  to  the  horuon,  while  the  candidates,  ad- 
^*ncing  one  by  one,  sometimes  leap  over  the  stick 
•ometimes  creep  under  it,  backward  and  forward, 
*^enl  times,  according  as  the  stick  is  advanced  or 
dqiretaed.  Sometimes  the  emperor  holds  one  end 
of  the  stick,  and  his  fij«t  minister  the  other;  some- 
time* the  mmister  has  it  entirely  to  himself.  Who- 
"«r  pcrfonns  his  part  with  most  agility,  and  holds 
^M  the  longest  in  leaping  and  creeping,  is  rewarded 
*uh  the  bloe-coloured  sUk  ;  the  red  is  given  to  the 
•«t.  and  the  green  to  the  third,  which  they  all  wear 
on  twice  round  about  the  middle  ;  and  you  see  few 
'^^^  persons  about  this  court  who  are  not  adorned 
«^th  one  of  these  girdles.*" 

•  Dwibtl*^  fir  Robert  W.ilpole,  then  Prime  Minister. 

*TUi  aUvdM  tohUdisraiml  In  1  TIT,  through  the  intrigues 
•<  >«a4nUo4  and  Stanhope.  The  cushion  was  no  donbt  his 
pwt  atefcst  with  the  dacheas  of  Kendal,  the  favourite  of 

/Jw  Bflbcrt  Walpolc  was  disdngnished  by  the  orders  of  the 
^*^  ud  Ibt  Bath,  here  so  stxoogly  ridiculed. 


The  horses  of  the  army,  and  those  of  the  royal 
stables,  having  been  daily  led  before  me,  were  no 
longer  shy,  but  would  come  up  to  my  very  feet  with- 
out starting.     The  riders  would  leap  them  over  my 
hand,  as  I  held  it  on  the  ground ;  and  one  of  the 
emperor's  huntsmen,  upon  a  large  courser,  took  my 
foot,  shoe  and  all ;  which  was  indeed  a  prodigious 
leap.     I  had  the  good  fortune  to  divert  the  emperor 
one  day  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner.     I  de- 
sired he  would  order  several  sticks  of  two  feet  high, 
and  the  thickness  of  an  ordinary  cane,  to  be  brought 
me  ;  whereupon  his  majesty  commanded  the  master 
of  his  woods  to  give  directions  accordingly ;  and  the 
next  morning  six  woodmen  arrived  with  as  many 
carriages,  drawn  by  eight  horses  to  each.     I  took 
nine  of  these  sticks,  and  fixing  them  firmly  in  the 
ground  in  a  quadrangular  figure,  two  feet  and  a  half 
square,  I  took  four  other  sticks,  and  tied  them  pa- 
rallel at  each  corner,  about  two  feet  from  the  ground  ; 
then  I  fastened  my  handkerchief  to  the  nine  sticks 
that  stood  erect,  and  extended  it  on  all  sides  till  it 
was  tight  as  the  top  of  a  drum  ;  and  the  four  pa- 
rallel sticks,  rising  about  five  inches  higher  than  the 
handkerchief,  served  as  ledges  on  each  side.     When 
I  had  finished  my  work  I  desired  the  emperor  to  let 
a  troop  of  his  best  horse,  twenty-four  in  number,  come 
and  exercise  upon  this  plain.    His  majesty  api)roved 
of  the  proposal,  and  I  took  them  up,  one  by  one,  in 
my  hands,   ready  mounted  and  armed,   with   the 
proper  officers  to  exercise  them.     As  soon  as  they 
got  into  order,  they  divided  into  two  parties,  per- 
formed mock  skirmishes,  discharged  blunt  arrows, 
drew  their  swords,  fled  and  pursued,  attacked  and 
retired,  and,  in  short,  discovered  the  best  military 
discipline  I  ever  beheld.  The  parallel  sticks  secured 
them  and  their  horses  from  falling  over  the  stage  ; 
and  the  emperor  was  so   much  delighted,  that  he 
ordered  this  entertainment  to  be  repeated  several 
days,  and  once  was  pleased  to  be  lifted  up  and  give 
the  word  of  command  ;  and  with  great  difficulty  per- 
suaded even  the  empress  herself  to  let  me  hold  her 
in  her  close  chair  within  two   yards  of  the  stage, 
when  she  was  able  to  take  a  full  view  of  the  whole 
performance.     It  was  my  good  fortune  that  no  ill 
accident  happened  in  these   entertainments ;  only 
once  a  fiery  horse,  that  belonged  to  one  of  the  cap- 
tains, pawing  with  his  hoof,  sttuck  a  hole  in  my 
handkerchief^  and,  his  foot  slipping,  he  overthrew  his 
rider  and  himself ;  but  I  immediately  relieved  them 
both,  and,  covering  the  hole  with  one  hand,  I  set  down 
the  troops  with  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  I 
took  tliem  up.  The  horse  that  fell  was  strained  in  the 
left  shoulder,  but  the  rider  got  no  hurt ;  and  I  re- 
paired my  handkerchief  as  well  as  I  could :  however, 
I  would  not  trust  to  the  strength  of  it  any  more  in 
such  dangerotts  enterprises. 

About  two  or  three  days  before  I  was  set  at  liberty, 
as  I  was  entertaining  the  court  with  this  kind  of 
feats,  there  arrived  an  express  to  inform  his  ma- 
jesty that  some  of  his  subjects,  riding  near  the  place 
where  I  was  first  taken  up,  had  seen  a  great  black 
substance  lying  on  the  ground,  very  oddly  shaped, 
extending  its  edtres  round,  as  wide  as  his  majesty's 
bedchamber,  and  rising  up  in  the  middle  as  high  as 
a  man  ;  that  it  was  no  living  creature,  as  they  at  first 
apprehended,  for  it  lay  on  the  grass  without  motion, 
and  some  of  them  had  walked  round  it  several  times ; 
that,  by  mounting  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  they 
had  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even,  and, 
stamping  upon  it,  they  found  that  it  was  hollow 
within;  that  they  himibly  conceived  it  might  be 
something  belonging  to  the  man-mountain  ;  and,  if 
his  majesty  pleased,  they  would  undertake  to  bring 
it  with  only  five  horses.  I  presently  knew  what 
they  meanty  and  was  glad  at  heart  to  receive  this  in- 
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telUgence.  It  seems,  upon  my  first  reaching  the 
shore  after  our  shipwreck,  I  was  in  such  confusion, 
that,  hefore  I  came  to  the  place  where  I  went  to 
sleep,  my  hat,  which  1  had  fastened  with  a  string  to 
my  head  while  I  wu  rowing,  and  had  stuck  on  all  tbe 
time  I  was  swimming,  fell  off  after  I  came  to  bind ; 
the  string,  as  I  conjecture,  breaking  by  some  accident, 
which  I  nerer  obsenred,  butthoughtmyhathadbeen 
lost  at  sea.  I  entreated  his  imperial  majesty  to  give 
orders  it  might  be  brought  to  me  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, describing  to  him  the  use  and  the  nature  of  it ; 
and  the  next  day  the  waggoners  arrived  with  it,  but 
not  in  a  very  good  condition  ;  they  had  bored  two 
holes  in  the  brim,  within  an  inch  and  half  of  the 
edge,  and  &stened  two  hooks  in  the  holes ;  these 
hooks  were  tied  by  a  long  cord  to  the  harness,  and 
thus  my  hat  was  dragged  along  for  above  half  an 
English  mile  ;  but,  the  ground  in  that  country  being 
extremely  smooth  and  level,  it  received  less  damage 
than  I  expected. 

Two  days  after  this  adventure,  the  emperor,  hav- 
ing ordered  that  part  of  his  army  which  quarters  in 
and  about  his  metropolis  to  be  in  readiness,  took  a 
fancy  of  diverting  himself  in  a  very  singular  manner. 
He  desired  I  would  stand  like  a  Colossus,  with  my 
legs  as  far  asunder  as  I  conveniently  could.  He 
then  commanded  his  general  (who  was  an  old  ex- 
perienced leader,  and  a  great  patron  of  mine)  to 
draw  up  the  troops  in  close  order,  and  march  them 
under  me ;  the  foot  by  twenty-four  abreast,  and 
the  horse  by  sixteen,  with  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  and  pikes  advanced.  This  body  consisted  of 
three  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse.  His  ma- 
jesty gave  orders,  upon  pain  of  death,  that  every  sol- 
dier in  his  march  should  observe  the  strictest  decency 
with  regard  to  my  person ;  which,  however,  could  not 
prevent  some  of  tbe  younger  ofiBcers  from  turning  up 
their  eyes  as  they  passed  under  me :  and,  to  confess 
the  truth,  my  breeches  were  at  that  time  in  so  ill  a 
condition,  that  they  afforded  some  opportunities  for 
laughter  and  admiration. 

1  had  sent  so  many  memorials  and  petitions  for 
my  liberty,  that  his  majesty  at  length  mentioned  the 
matter,  first  in  the  cabinet,  and  then  in  a  full  coun- 
cil, where  it  was  opposed  by  none  except  Skyresh 
Bolgolam,  who  was  pleased,  without  any  provo- 
cation, to  be  my  mortal  enemy.  But  it  was  carried 
against  him  by  the  whole  board,  and  confirmed  by 
the  emperor.  That  minister  was  gcUbet^  or  admiral 
of  the  realm,  very  much  in  his  master's  confidence, 
and  a  person  well  versed  in  affairs,  but  of  a  morose 
.and  sour  complexion.  However,  he  was  at  length 
persuaded  to  comply,  but  prevailed  that  the  articles 
and  conditions  upon  which  I  should  be  set  free,  and 
to  which  I  must  swear,  should  be  drawn  up  by  liim- 
self.  These  articles  were  brought  to  me  by  Skyresh 
Bolgolam  in  person,  attended  by  two  under-secre- 
taries  and  several  persons  of  distinction.  After  they 
were  read,  I  was  demanded  to  swear  to  the  perform- 
ance of  them  ;  first  in  the  manner  of  my  own 
country,  and  afterwards  in  the  method  prescribed  by 
their  laws,  which  was,  to  hold  my  right  foot  in  my 
left  hand,  and  to  place  the  middle  finger  of  my  right 
hand  on  tbe  crown  of  my  head,  and  my  thumb  on 
the  tip  of  my  right  ear.  But,  because  the  reader 
may  be  curious  to  have  some  idea  of  the  style  and 
manner  of  expression  peculiar  to  that  people,  as  well 
as  to  know  the  articles  upon  which  I  recovered  my 
liberty,  I  have  made  a  translation  of  the  whole  in- 
strument, word  for  word,  as  near  as  I  was  able, 
which  I  here  offer  to  the  public  :  — 

*'  Golbasto  Momarera  EvlameGurdilo  ShefinMully 
Ully  Gue,  most  mighty  emperor  of  Lilliput,  delight 
and  terror  of  the  universe,  whose  dominions  extend 


five  thousand  blustntgt  (about  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference) to  the  extremities  of  the  globe ;  monarch 
of  all  monarchs,  taller  than  the  sons  of  men  ;  whose 
feet  press  down  to  the  centre,  and  whose  head  strikei 
against  the  sun  ;  at  whose  nod  the  princes  of  the 
earth  shake  their  knees  ;  pleasant  as  the  spring,  com- 
fortable as  the  summer,  fruitful  as  autumn,  dreadful 
as  winter.  His  most  sublime  majesty  proposes  to 
the  man-mountain,  lately  arrived  at  our  celestial  do- 
minions, the  following  articles,  which,  by  a  solemn 
oath,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  perform  :— 

"  1st,  The  man-mountain  shall  not  depart  from 
our  dominions  without  our  licence  under  our  great 
seal. 

"  2nd,  He  shall  not  presume  to  come  into  oar 
metropolis  without  our  express  order ;  at  which  time 
the  inhabitants  shall  have  two  hours'  warning  to 
keep  within  doors. 

**  3rd,  The  said  man-mountain  shall  confine  his 
walks  to  our  principal  high-roads,  and  not  offer 
to  walk  or  lie  down  in  a  meadow  or  field  of  com. 

*'  4th,  As  he  walks  the  said  roads,  he  shall  take 
the  utmost  care  not  to  trample  upon  the  bodies  of 
any  of  our  loving  subjects,  their  horses,  or  carriages, 
nor  take  any  of  our  subjects  into  his  hands  without 
their  own  consent. 

"  5th,  If  an  express  requires  an  extraordinary 
despatch,  the  man-mountain  shall  be  obliged  to  canyi 
in  bis  pocket,  the  messenger  and  horse  a  six  days' 
journey,  once  in  every  moon,  and  return  the  said 
messenger  back  (if  so  required)  safe  to  our  impe- 
rial presence. 

**  6th,  He  shall  be  our  ally  against  our  enemies 
in  the  island  of  Blefuscu,*  and  do  his  utmost  to 
destroy  their  fleet,  which  is  now  preparing  to  invade 
us. 

"  7th,  That  the  said  man-mountain  shall,  at  bia 
leisure,  be  aiding  and  assisting  to  our  work-men, 
in  helping  to  raise  certain  great  stones  towards 
covering  the  wall  of  the  principal  park,  and  other 
our  royal  buildings. 

**  8th,  That  the  said  man-mountain  shall,  in  two 
moons'  time,  deliver  in  an  exact  survey  of  the  cir- 
cumference  of  our  dominions,  by  a  computation  of 
his  own  paces  round  the  coast. 

**  Lastly,  That  upon  his  solemn  oath  to  observe  all 
the  above  articles,  the  said  man-mountain  shall  have 
a  daily  allowance  of  meat  and  drink  sutBcient  for 
the  support  of  1724  of  our  subjects,  with  free  access 
to  our  royal  person,  and  other  marks  of  our  favour. 
Given  at  our  palace  at  Belfaborac,  the  twelfth  day  of 
the  ninety-first  moon  of  our  reign." 

I  swore  and  subscribed  to  these  articles  with  great 
cheerfulness  and  content,  although  some  of  them 
were  not  so  honourable  as  I  could  have  wished, 
which  proceeded  wholly  from  the  malice  of  Skyresh 
Bolgolam,  the  high-admiral ;  whereupon  my  chains 
were  immediately  unlocked,  and  I  was  at  full  liberty. 
The  emperor  himself,  in  person,  did  me  the  honour 
to  be  by  at  the  whole  ceremony.  I  made  my  ac- 
knowledgments by  prostrating  myself  at  his  majesty's 
feet  :  but  he  commanded  me  to  rise ;  and  after  many 
gracious  expressions,  which,  to  avoid  the  censure  of 
vanity,  I  shall  not  repeat,  he  added,  **  that  he  hoped 
I  should  prove  a  useful  servant,  and  well  deserve  all 
the  favours  he  had  already  conferred  upon  me,  or 
might  do  for  the  future." 

The  reader  may  please  to  observe  that,  in  tbe  last 
article  for  the  recovery  of  my  liberty,  the  emperor 
stipulates  to  allow  me  a  quantity  of  meat  and  drink 
aufficient  for  the  support  of  1724  Lilliputians.  Some 
time  after,  asking  a  friend  at  court  how  they  came  to 

•  III  hi*  description  of  Lilliput,  he  had  England  In  view  ; 
in  that  of  Blefuacu,  France. 
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fix  on  that  determined  number,  he  told  me  that  his 
mijeaty's  mathematicians,  having  taken  the  height 
of  my  body  by  the  help  of  a  quadrant,  and  finding 
it  to  exceed  theirs  in  the  proportion  of  twelve  to  one, 
the)  concladed,  from  the  similarity  of  their  bodies, 
thit  mine  must  contain  at  least  1724  of  theirs,  and 
conteqaently  would  require  as  much  food  as  was  ne- 
cfssiry  lo  support  that  number  of  Lilliputians.  By 
which  the  reader  may  conceive  an  idea  of  the  in- 
(E«naityof  that  people,  as  well  as  the  prudent  and 
euct  economy  of  so  great  a  prince. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

H7.ieaio.  the  metropolis  of  Lillipnt.  described,  together  with 
the  emprror**  palace.    A  eoQvenHition  between  the  author 
tai  t  priacipal  Mcielary,  eoaoemiiig  the  albirt  of  that  em* 
fin.  The  antiior'a  offer  to  eerve  the  emperor  in  hie  wan. 

Tbe  fint  request  I  made,  after  I  had  obtained  my 
bbertT,  was,  that  I  might  have  licence  to  see  Mil- 
dendo,  tbe  metropolis ;  which  the  emperor  easily 
granted  ne,  but  with  a  special  charge  to  do  no  hurt 
either  to  the  inhabitants  or  their  houses.  The  people 
hid  notice,  by  proclamation,  of  my  design  to  visit 
the  town.  The  wall  which  encompassed  it'  is  two 
ieet  and  a  half  high,  and  at  least  eleven  inches  broad, 
90  that  a  coach  and  horses  may  be  driven  very  safely 
nwA  it ;  and  it  is  flanked  with  strong  towers,  at 
t«n  feet  distance.  I  stepped  over  the  great  western 
f?ate,  and  passed  rery  gently  and  sideling  through 
tbe  two  principal  streets,  only  in  my  short  waistcoat, 
&>r  fear  of  damaging  the  roofs  and  eaves  of  the  houses 
vith  tbe  skirts  of  my  coat.  I  walked  with  the  ut- 
most dreumspection,  to  avoid  treading  on  any  strag- 
irien  who  might  remain  in  the  streets,  although  the 
orders  were  very  strict  that  all  people  should  keep  in 
their  houses,  at  their  own  peril.  The  garret  windows 
and  tops  of  houses  were  so  crowded  with  spectators, 
that  1  thot^ht  in  all  my  travels  I  had  not  seen  a 
more  populous  place.  The  city  is  an  exact  square, 
each  side  of  the  wall  being  five  hundred  feet  long. 
The  two  great  streets,  which  run  across,  and  divide 
it  into  four  quarters,  are  five  feet  wide.  The  lanes 
aod  alleys,  which  I  could  not  enter,  but  only  viewed 
then  as  I  passed,  are  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches. 
The  town  is  capable  of  holding  five  hundred  thou- 
•and  iouJs:  the  houses  are  from  three  to  five  stories : 
theabope  and  markets  well  provided. 

The  emperor's  palace  is  in  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  the  two  great  streets  meet.     It  is  enclosed  by 
a  wall  of  two  feet  high,  and  twenty  feet  distance  from 
the  buildings.      I   had  his  majesty's  permission  to 
ftep  over  this  wall ;  and  the  space  being  so  wide  be- 
tween that  and  tbe  palace,  I  could  easily  view  it  on 
f »ery  side.    The  outward  court  is  a  square  of  forty 
^t,  and  includes  two  other  courts :  in  the  inmost 
tre  the  royal  apartments,  which  I  was  very  desirous 
to  see,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult ;  for  the  great 
Sites,  from  one  square  into  another,  were  but  eighteen 
ifichet  high,  and  seren  inches  wide.    Now  the  build- 
iaga  of  the  outer  court  were  at  least  five  feet  high, 
u4  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  stride  over  them 
^Ihout  infinite  damage  tu  the  pile,  though  the  walls 
veie  strongly  built  of  hewn  stone,  and  four  inches 
thick.    At  the  same  time  the  emperor  had  a  great 
dears  that  I  should  see  the  magnificence  of  his  pa- 
hce ;  but  this  I  was  not  able  to  do  till  three  days 
*1^«  which  I  spent  in  cutting  down  with  my  knife 
•one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  royal  park,  about  a 
hsadred  yards  distszkce  from  the  city.   Of  these  trees 
1  made  two  stools,  each  about  three  feet  high,  and 
*^B^  enough  to  bear  my  weight.  The  people  having 
cttcived  notice  a  second  time,  I  went  again  through 
^  city  to  the  palace  wiAh  my  two  stools  in  my  hands. 


When  I  came  to  the  side  of  the  outer  court,  I  stood 
upon  one  stool,  and  took  the  other  in  my  hand ;  this 
I  lifted  over  the  roof,  and  gently  set  it  do^vn  on  the 
space  between  the  first  and  second  court,  which  was 
eight  feet  wide.  I  then  stepped  over  the  building  very 
conveniently  from  one  stool  to  the  other,  and  drew 
up  the  first  after  me  with  a  hooked  stick.  By  this 
contrivance  1  got  into  the  inmost  court ;  and,  lying 
down  upon  my  side,  I  applied  my  face  to  the  win- 
dows of  the  middle  stories,  which  were  left  open  on 
purpose,  and  discovered  the  most  splendid  apart- 
ments that  can  be  imagined.  There  I  saw  the  em- 
press and  the  young  princes,  in  their  several  lodgings, 
with  their  chief  attendants  about  them.  Her  impe- 
rial majesty  was  pleased  to  smile  very  graciously 
upon  me,  and  gave  me  out  of  the  window  her  hand 
to  kiss. 

But  I  shall  not  anticipate  the  reader  with  further 
descriptions  of  this  kind,  because  I  reserve  them  for 
a  greater  work,  which  is  now  almost  ready  for  the 
press ;  containing  a  general  description  of  this  em- 
pire, from  its  first  erection,  through  a  long  series  of 
princes ;  with  a  particular  account  of  their  wars  and 
politics,  laws,  learning,  and  religion;  their  plants 
and  animals,  their  peculiar  manners  and  customs, 
with  other  matters  very  curious  and  useful ;  my  chief 
design  at  present  being  only  to  relate  such  events 
and  transactions  as  happened  to  the  public  or  to  my- 
self during  a  residence  of  about  nine  months  in  that 
empire. 

One  morning,  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  ob- 
tained my  liberty,  Beldresal,  principal  secretary  (as 
they  style  him)  for  private  affairs,  came  to  my  house 
attended  only  by  one  servant.   He  ordered  his  coach 
to  wait  at  a  distance,  and  desired  I  would  give  him 
an  hour's  audience ;  which  I  readHy  consented  to, 
on  account  of  his  quality  and  personal  merits,  as 
well  as  of  the  many  good  offices  he  had  done  me 
during  my  solicitations  at  court.      I  offered  to  lie 
down,  that  he  might  the  more  conveniently  reach 
my  ear ;  but  he  chose  rather  to  let  me  hold  him  in 
my  hand  during  our  conversation.     He  began  with 
compliments  on  my  liberty ;  said,  <*  he  might  pre- 
tend to  some  merit  in  it;"  but,  however,  added, 
**  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  present  situation  of 
things  at  court,  perhaps  I  might  not  have  obtained 
it  so  soon.     For,"  said  he,  "  as  fiourishing  a  condi- 
tion as  we  may  appear  to  be  in  to  foreigners,  we  la- 
bour under  two  mighty  evils ;  a  violent  faction  at 
home,  and  the  danger  of  an  invasion,  by  a  most  po- 
tent enemy,  from  abroad.    As  to  the  first,  you  are 
to  understand  that  for  above  seventy  moons  past 
there  have  been  two  straggling  parties  in  this  empire, 
under  the  names  of  Tramtfeekaan  and  SHameekaan*, 
from  the  high  and  low  heels  of  their  shoes,  by  which 
they  distinguish  themselves.     It  is  alleged,  indeed, 
that  the  high  heels  are  most  sgreeable  to  our  ancient 
constitution ;  but,  however  this  be,  his  majesty  has 
determined  to  make  use  only  of  low  heels  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,  and  all  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown,  as  you  cannot  but  observe ;  and 
particularly,  that  his  majesty's  imperial  heels  are 
lower   at  least  by  a  drurr  than  any  of  his  court 
(dnarr  is  a  measure  about  the  fourteenth  part  of  an 
inch).     The  animosities  between  these  two  patties 
run  so  high,  that  they  will  neither  eat,  nor  drink, 
nor  talk  with  each  other.     We  compute  the  TVo- 
meckaan^  or  high  heels,  to  exceed  us  in  number; 
but  the  pdwer  is  wholly  on  our  side.  We  apprehend 
his  imperial  highness,  the  heir  to  the  crown,  to  have 
some  tendency  towards  the  high  heels ;  at  least,  we 
can  plainly  discover  that  one  of  his  heels  is  higher 

*  High-chureh  and  low-church,  or  whig  and  tory. 
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than  the  other,  which  gives  him  a  hobhle  in  his  gait*. 
Now,  in  the  midst  of  these  intestine  disquiets,  we 
are  threatened  with  an  invasion  from  the  island  of 
BlefuBcu,  which  is  the  other  great  empire  of  the  uni- 
verse, almost  as  large  and  powerful  as  this  of  his  ma- 
jesty.    For,  as  to  what  we  have  heard  you  affirm, 
that  there  are  other  kingdoms  and  states  in  the  world, 
iiihabited  by  human  creatures  as  large  as  yourself, 
our  philosophers  are  in  much  doubt,  and  would  ra- 
ther conjecture  that  you  dropped  from  the  moon,  or 
one  of  the  stars :  because  it  is  certain  that  a  hun- 
dred mortals  of  your  bulk  would  in  a  short  time  de- 
stroy all  the  fruits  and  cattle  of  his  majesty's  domi- 
nions :  besides,  our  histories  of  six  thousand  moons 
make  no  mention  of  any  other  regions  than  the  two 
great  empires  of  Lilliput  and  Bleftiscu.     Which  two 
mighty  powers  have,  as  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  been 
engaged  in  a  most  obstinate  war  for  six-and-thirty 
moons  past.     It  began  upon  the  following  occasion : 
it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that  the  primitive  way  of 
breaking  eggs,  before  we  eat  them,  was  upon  the 
larger  end;  but  his  present  majesty's  grandfather, 
while  he  was  a  boy,  going  to  eat  an  egg,  and  break- 
ing it  according  to  the  ancient  practice,  happened  to 
cut  one  of  his  fingers.     Whereupon  the  emperor  his 
father  published  an  edict,  commanding  all  his  sub- 
jects, upon  great  penalties,  to  break  the  smaller  end 
of  their  eggs  ^.     The  people  so  highly  resented  this 
law,  that  our  histories  tell  us  there  have  been  six 
rebellions  raised  on  that  account ;  wherein  one  em- 
peror lost  his  life,  and  another  his  crown.     These 
civil  commotions  were  constantly  fomented  by  the 
monarchs  of  Blefuscu ;  and  when  they  were  quelled, 
the  exiles  always  fied  for  refuge  to  that  empire.     It 
is  computed  that  eleven  thousand  persons  have  at 
several  times  suAered  death,  rather  than  submit  to 
break  their  eggs  at  the  smaller  end.    Many  hundred 
large  volumes  have  been  published  upon  this  contro- 
versy :  but  the  books  of  the  big-endians  have  been 
long  forbidden,  and  the  whole  party  rendered  inca- 
pable by  law  of  holding  employments.     During  the 
course  of  tliese  troubles,  the  emperors  of  Blefuscu 
did   frequently  expostulate  by  their  ambassadors, 
accusing  us  of  making  a  schism  in  religion,  by  ofiend- 
ing  against  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  great  pro- 
phet Lustrog,  in  the  fifty-fourth  chapter  of  the  Blun- 
decral  (which  is  their  Alcoran).     This,  however,  is 
thought  to  be  a  mere  strain  upon  the  text ;  for  the 
words  are  these  :  that  all  true  believers  break  their 
eggs  at  the  convenient  end.    And  which  is  the  con- 
venient end  seems,    in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be 
left  to  every  man's  conscience,  or  at  least  in  the 
power  of  the  chief  magistrate  to  determine.     Now, 
the  big-endian  exiles  have  found  so  much  credit  in 
the  emperor  of  Blefuscu's  court,  and  so  much  private 
assistance  and  encouragement  from  their  party  here 
at  home,  that  a  bloody  war  had  been  carried  on  be- 
tween the  two  empires  for  six-and-thirty  moons,  vrith 
various  success:  during  which  time  we  have  lost 
forty  capital  ships  and  a  much  greater  number  of 
■mailer  vessels,  together  with  thirty  thousand  of  our 
best  seamen  and  soldiers ;  and  the  damage  received 
by  the  enemy  is  reckoned  to  be  somewhat  greater 
than  ours.     However,  they  have  now  equipped  a 
numerous  fleet,  and  are  just  preparing  to  make  a 
descent  upon  us ;  and  his  imperial  majesty,  placing 
great  confidence  in  your  valour  and  strength,  has 
commanded  me  to  lay  this  account  of  his  affkirs  be- 
fore you." 

I  desired  the  secretary  to  present  my  humble  duty 

*  Oeorg«  11.,  thrn  heir  apparent,  who  ii  thus  reprvaented 
hobblioc  between  the  two  |ioliUeal  cieeda. 

b  Paputa  and  proteataata  arc  the  big-tndiaiia  and  amoll-end- 
laaa. 


to  the  emperor;  and  to  let  him  know  **  that  ^ 
thought  it  would  not  become  me,  who  was  a  foreigner, 
to  interfere  with  parties ;  but  I  was  ready,  with  the 
hazard  of  my  life,  to  defend  his  person  and  state 
against  all  invaders.'* 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  author,  *by  an  extraordinary  stratagem,  prerenti  an  inva- 

aion.    A  high  tiUe  of  honour  is  conferred  upon  him.    Am- 

bawadorA  at  rive  I'rom  the  emf  eror  of  Blefuscu.  aod  sue  for 

peuos.     Tlte  empress's  apariinent  on  fire  by  accident;  the 

author  in»trumentul  in  saving  the  n«t  of  the  palace. 

TiiE  empire  of  Blefuscu  is  an  island  situated  to  the 
north-east  of  Lilliput,  from  which  it  is  parted  only 
by  a  channel  of  eight  hundred  yards  wide.     I  had 
not  yet  seen  it,  and,  upon  tliis  notice  of  an  intended 
invasion,  I  avoided  appearing  on  that  side  of  the 
coast,  for  fear  of  being  discovered  by  some  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  who  had  received  no  intelligence  of     | 
me  ;  all  intercourse  between  the  two  empires  having 
been  strictly  forbidden  during  the  war,  upon  pain  of     I 
death,  and  an  embargo  laid  by  our  emperor  upon      i 
all  vessels  whatsoever.     I  commtmicated  to  his  ma-      i 
jesty  a  project  I  had  formed  of  seizing  the  enemy's     i 
whole  fleet ;  which,  as  our  scouts  assured  us,  lay  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  ready  to  sail  with  the  first 
fair  wind.    I  consulted  the  most  experienced  seamen 
upon  the  depth  of  the  channel,  which  they  had  often 
plumbed ;  who  told  me  that  in  the  middle,  at  high 
water,  it  was  seventy  glumglufft  deep,  which  is  about 
six  feet  of  European  measure ;  and  the  rest  of  it  fifty 
glumgluffa  at  most.    1  walked  toward  the  north-east 
coast,  over  against  Blefuscu,  where,  lying  down  be« 
hind  a  hillock,  I  took  out  my  small  perspective  glss^ 
and  viewed  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor,  consisting 
of  about  fifty  men-of-war,  and  a  great  number  of 
transports :  I  then  came  back  to  my  house,  and  gave 
orders  (for  which  I  had  a  warrant)  for  a  great  quan- 
tity of  the  strongest  cable  and  bars  of  iron.    The 
cable  was  about  as  thick  as  packthread,  and  the  bars 
of  the  length  and  size  of  a  knitting-needle.    I  trebled 
the  cable  to  make  it  stronger,  and  for  the  same  reason 
I  twisted  three  of  the  iron  bars  together,  bending  the 
extremities  into  a  hook.      Having  thus  fixed  fifty 
hooks  to  as  many  cables,  I  went  back  to  the  north- 
east coast,   and,   putting  off  my  coat»   shoes,  and 
stockings,  walked  into  the    sea,   in   my    leathern 
jerkin,  about  half  an  hour  before  high  water.     I 
waded  with  what  haste  I  could,  and  swam  in  the 
middle  about  thirty  yards,   till  I  felt  ground.      I 
arrived  at  the  fleet  in  less  than  half  an  hour.     The 
enemy  was  so  frighted  when  they  saw  me,  that  they 
leaped  out  of  their  ships,  and  swam  to  shore,  where 
there  could  not  be  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  souls : 
I  then  took  my  tackling,  and,  fiwtening  a  book  to 
the  hole  at  the  prow  of  each,  I  tied  all  the  cords  to- 
gether at  the  end.     While  I  was  thus  employed  the 
enemy  dischai^d  several  thousand  arrows,  many  of 
which  stuck  in  my  hands  and  face;  and,  besides  the 
excessive  smart,  gave  me  much  disturbance  in  my 
work.    My  greatest  apprehension  was  for  mine  eyes, 
which  I  should  have  infallibly  lost  if  I  had  not  sud- 
denly thought  of  an  expedient.   I  kept,  among  other 
little  necessaries,  a  pair  of  spectacles  in  a  private 
pocket,  which,  as  I  observed  before,  had  escaped  the 
emperor's  searchers.   These  I  took  out,  and  fastened 
as  strongly  as  I  could  upon  my  nose,  and,  thus  armed, 
went  on  boldly  with  my  work,  in  spite  of  the  enemy's 
arrows ;  many  of  which  struck  against  the  glasses  of 
my  spectacles,  but  without  any  other  effect  further 
than  a  little  to  discompose  them.  I  had  now  fastened 
all  the  hooks,  and,  taking  the  knot  in  my  hand,  be- 
gan to  pull ;  but  not  a  ship  would  atir,  for  they  were 
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»U  too  iSut  held  by  their  anchon,  so  that  the  boldest 
put  of  my  enterprise  remained.  I  therefore  let  go 
the  cord,  tnd»  leaving  the  hooks  fixed  to  the  ships, 
I  molutely  cut  with  my  knife  the  cables  that  fastened 
the  tnchon,  receiTing  about  two  hundred  shots  in 
mj  hee  snd  hands ;  Uien  I  took  up  the  knotted  end 
of  the  cables,  to  which  my  hooks  were  tied,  and  with 
gnat  esse  drew  fifty  of  the  enemy's  largest  men-of- 
irv  liter  me. 

The  Blefiiscudians,  who  had  not  the  least  imagin- 
ttioD  of  what  I  intended,  were  at  first  confounded 
witbtstoQishment.  They  had  seen  me  cut  the  cables, 
and  tboogfat  my  design  was  only  to  let  the  ships  run 
•drift,  or  £dl  foul  on  each  other ;  but  when  they 
perceived  the  whole  fleet  moving  in  order,  and  saw 
me  pnlliag  at  the  end,  they  set  up  such  a  scream  of 
griff  and  despair  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
icribe  or  conceive.  When  1  had  got  out  of  danger, 
1  itopped  awhile  to  pick  out  the  arrows  that  stuck 
in  m;  bands  and  face;  and  rubbed  on  some  of  the 
wot  ointment  that  was  given  me  at  my  first  arrival, 
ai  I  femerly  mentioned.  I  then  took  off  my  spec- 
tadn,  and,  waiting  about  an  hour,  till  the  tide  was 
a  iittie  &Uen,  I  waded  through  the  middle  with  my 
cargo,  and  arrived  safe  at  the  royal  port  of  Lilliput. 

Tbe  emperor  and  his  whole  court  stood  on  the 
■hore,  expecting  tbe  issue  of  this  great  adventure. 
Tbej  Mw  the  £ips  move  forward  in  a  large  half- 
noon,  but  could  not  discern  me,  who  was  up  to  my 
breait  in  water.  When  I  advanced  to  the  middle  of 
tbe  cbannel  they  were  yet  more  in  pain,  because  I 
via  under  water  to  my  neck.  The  emperor  con- 
dsded  me  to  be  drowned,  and  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
waa  approaching  in  a  hostile  manner :  but  he  was 
Mon  eased  of  bis  fears ;  for,  the  channel  growing 
iballower  at  every  step  I  made,  I  came  in  a  short 
time  within  hearing*  and,  holding  up  the  end  of  the 
cable,  by  which  the  fleet  was  fastened,  I  cried  in  a 
k»Qd  Toice,  **  Long  live  the  most  puissant  king  of 
iJiUpnt**'  This  great  prince  received  me  at  my 
hading  with  all  possible  encomiums,  and  created  me 
a  nariie  upon  the  spot,  which  is  the  highest  title  of 
honoor  among  them. 

His  majesty  desired  I  would  take  some  other  op- 
portunity of  bringing  all  the  rest  of  his  enemy's  ships 
into  hat  ports.  And  so  unmeasurable  is  the  ambi- 
tion of  princes,  that  he  seemed  to  think  of  nothing 
leu  than  reducing  the  whole  empire  of  Blefuscu 
into  a  province,  and  governing  it  by  a  viceroy ;  of 
(l«*cn>yinf  the  big*endlan  exiles,  and  compelling  that 
people  to  break  the  smaller  end  of  their  eggs,  by 
«Wi  he  woold  remain  the  sole  monarch  of  the 
whole  world.  But  I  endeavoured  to  divert  him 
from  thta  design,  by  many  arguments  drawn  from 
tbe  topics  of  policy  as  well  as  Justice ;  and  I  plainly 
pntMted  *'  that  1  would  never  be  an  instrument  of 
bnagingafree  and  brave  people  into  slavery."  And,  I 
when  the  matter  was  debated  in  council,  tiie  wisest* 
part  of  the  ministry  were  of  my  opinion. 

Tbiaopen,  bold  declaration  of  mine  was  so  oppo- 

•ite  to  the  schemes  and  politics  of  his  imperial  ma> 

jc«7,  that  he  coold  never  forgive  me.  He  mentioned 

it  in  a  very  artful  manner  at  council,  where  I  was 

told  that  some  of  the  wisest  appeared,  at  least  by 

their  ailence,  to  be  of  my  opinion ;  but  others,  who 

vere  my  secret  enemies,  could  not  forbear  some  ex- 

prtaions,  which,  by  a  side-wind,  reflected  on  me. 

And  Crom  this  time  began  an  intrigue  between  his 

"ttjcaty  and  a  Junto  cf  ministers,  maliciously  bent 

M^inat  me,  which  broke  out  in  less  than  two  months, 

um)  bad  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 

Of  10  UtUe  weight  are  the  greatest  services    to 

P^iftcni  when  put  into  the  balance  with  a  refusal  to 

ntify  iheir  paadons. 
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About  three  weeks  after  this  exploit,  there  arrived 
a  solemn  embassy  from  Blefuscu,  with  humble  offers 
of  a  peace ;  which  was  soon  concluded,  upon  con- 
ditions very  advantageous  to  our  emperor,  where- 
with I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader.  There  were  six 
ambassadors,  with  a  train  of  about  five  hundred  per- 
sons ;  and  their  entry  was  very  magnificent,  suit- 
able to  the  grandeur  of  their  master  and  the  import- 
ance of  their  business.  When  their  treaty  was  finish- 
ed, wherein  I  did  them  several  good  offices  by  the 
credit  I  now  had,  or  at  least  appeared  to  have,  at 
court,  their  excellencies,  who  were  privately  told 
how  much  I  had  been  their  friend,  made  me  a  visit 
in  form.  They  began  with  many  compliments  upon 
my  valour  and  generosity,  invited  me  to  that  king- 
dom in  the  emperor  thMr  master's  name,  and  desired 
me  to  show  them  some  proofs  of  my  prodigious 
strength,  of  which  they  had  beard  so  many  wonders ; 
wherein  I  readily  obliged  them,  but  shall  not  trouble 
the  reader  with  the  particulars. 

When  I  had  for  some  time  entertained  their  ex- 
cellencies, to  their  infinite  satisfaction  and  surprise, 
I  desired  they  would  do  me  the  honour  to  present 
my  most  humble  respects  to  the  emperor  their  master, 
the  renown  of  whose  virtues  had  so  Justly  filled  the 
whole  world  with  admiration,  and  whose  royal  per- 
son I  resolved  to  attend  before  I  returned  to  my 
own  country.  Accordingly,  the  next  time  I  had  the 
honour  to  see  our  emperor,  I  desired  his  general 
licence  to  wait  on  the  Blefuscudian  monarch,  which 
he  was  pleased  to  grant  me,  as  I  could  plainly  per- 
ceive, in  a  very  cold  manner ;  but  could  not  guess 
the  reason  till  I  had  a  whisper  from  a  certain  per- 
son, "  that  Flimnap  and  Bolgolam  had  represented 
my  intercourse  with  those  ambassadors  as  a  mark  of 
disaffection  ;'*  from  which  I  am  sure  my  heart  was 
wholly  free.  And  this  was  the  first  time  I  began  to 
conceive  some  imperfect  idea  of  courts  and  mi- 
nisters. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  ambassadors  spoke 
to  me  by  an  interpreter,  the  languages  of  both  em- 
pires differing  as  much  from  each  other  as  any  two 
in  Europe,  and  each  nation  priding  itself  upon  the 
antiquity,  beauty,  and  energy  of  their  own  tongues, 
with  an  avowed  contempt  for  that  of  their  neigh- 
bour :  yet  our  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advan- 
tage he  had  got  by  the  seixure  of  their  fleet,  obliged 
them  to  deliver  their  credentials  and  make  their 
speech  in  the  Lilliputian  tongue.  And  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  from  the  great  intercourse  of  trade 
and  commerce  between  both  realms,  from  the  con- 
tinual reception  of  exiles,  which  is  mutual  among 
them,  and  from  the  custom,  in  each  empire,  to  send 
their  young  nobility  and  richer  gentry  to  the  other, 
in  order  to  polish  themselves  by  seeing  the  world 
and  understanding  men  and  manners,  there  are  few 
persons  of  distinction,  or  merchants,  or  seamen,  who 
dwell  in  the  maritime  parts,  but  what  can  hold  con- 
versation in  both  tongues ;  as  I  found  some  weeks 
after,  when  I  went  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  em- 
peror of  Blefuscu,  which,  in  the  midst  of  great  mis- 
fortunes, through  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  proved 
a  very  happy  adventure  to  me,  as  I  shall  relate  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  reader  may  remember  that,  when  I  signed 
those  articles  upon  which  I  recovered  my  liberty, 
there  were  some  which  I  disliked,  upon  account  of 
their  being  too  servile  ;  neither  could  anything  but 
an  extreme  necessity  have  forced  me  to  submit. 
But  being  now  a  nanxiac  of  the  highest  rank  in  that 
empire,  such  offices  were  looked  upon  as  below  my 
dignity,  and  the  emperor  (to  do  him  justice)  never 
once  mentioned  them  to  me.  However,  it  was  not 
long  before  I  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  his  ma- 
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jetty,  at  least  as  I  then  thought,  a  moat  axgnal  ser- 
Tice.  I  was  alarmed  at  midnight  with  the  cries  of 
many  hundred  people  at  my  door ;  by  which  being 
suddenly  awaked,  1  was  in  some  kind  of  terror.  I 
heard  the  word  bttrglum  repeated  incessantly :  seve- 
ral of  the  emperor's  court  making  their  way  through 
the  crowd  entreated  me  to  come  immediately  to  the 
palace  where  her  imperial  majesty's  apartment  was 
on  fire,  by  the  carelessness  of  a  maid  of  honour,  who 
fell  asleep  while  shfi  was  reading  a  romance.  I  got 
up  in  an  instant ;  and  orders  being  given  to  clear 
the  way  before  me,  and  it  being  likewise  a  moon- 
shine night,  I  made  a  shift  to  get  to  the  palace  with- 
out trampling  on  any  of  the  people.  I  found  they 
had  already  applied  ladders  to  the  walls  of  the  apart- 
ment, and  were  well  provided  with  buckets,  but  the 
water  was  at  some  distance.  These  buckets  were 
about  the  size  of  large  thimbles,  and  the  poor  people 
supplied  me  with  them  as  fast  as  they  could ;  but  the 
flame  was  so  violent  that  they  did  little  good.  I 
might  easily  have  stifled  it  with  my  coat,  which 
I  unfortunately  left  behind  me  for  haste,  and  came 
away  only  in  my  leathern  jerkin.  The  case  seemed 
wholly  desperate  and  deplorable :  and  this  magnifi- 
cent palace  would  have  infallibly  been  burnt  down 
to  the  ground  if,  by  a  presence  of  mind  unusual  to 
me,  I  had  not  suddenly  thought  of  an  expedient.  I 
had  the  evening  before  drunk  plentifully  of  a  most 
delicious  wine  called  gUmigrim,  (the  Blefuscudians 
call  it  fiunecy  but  ours  is  esteemed  the  better  sort,) 
which  is  very  diuretic.  By  the  luckiest  chance  in 
the  world  I  had  not  discharged  myself  of  any  part 
of  it.  The  heat  I  had  contracted  by  coming  very 
near  the  flames,  and  by  my  labouring  to  quench 
them,  made  the  wine  begin  to  operate  by  urine; 
which  I  voided  in  such  a  quantity,  and  applied  so 
well  to  the  proper  places,  that  in  three  minutes  the 
fire  was  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  rest  of  that 
noble  pile,  which  had  cost  so  many  ages  in  erecting, 
preserved  from  destruction. 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  I  returned  to  my  house 
without  waiting  to  congratulate  with  the  emperor ; 
because,  although  I  had  done  a  very  eminent  piece 
of  service,  yet  I  could  not  tell  how  his  majesty  might 
resent  the  manner  by  which  I  had  performed  it: 
for,  by  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  it  is  capi- 
tal in  any  person,  of  what  quality  soever,  to  make 
water  within  the  precincts  of  the  palace.  But  I 
was  a  little  comforted  by  a  message  from  his  ma- 
jesty, **  that  he  would  give  orders  to  the  grand  justi- 
ciary for  passing  my  pardon  in  form  :*'  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  obtain.  And  I  was  privately 
assured  **  that  the  empress,  conceiving  the  greatest 
abhorrence  of  wh&t  I  had  done,  removed  to  the  most 
distant  side  ot  the  court,  firmly  resolved  that  those 
buildings  should  never  be  repaired  for  her  use  ;  and, 
in  the  presence  of  her  chief  confidants,  could  not 
forbear  vowing  revenge." 


CHAPTER  VT. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  lillipat;  their  leamiaH.  laws,  and 
customs:  the  maunor  of  eUncatin;;  their  childrtin.  Tlie 
Author's  way  of  living  in  tlmt  country.    Hit  vindication  of  a 

great  lady. 

Although  I  intend  to  leave  the  description  of  this 

empire  to  a  particular  treatise,  yet, in  the  mean  time, 

I  am  content  to  gratify  the  curious  reader  with  some 

general  ideas.     As  the  common  sise  of  the  natives 

is  somewhat  under  six  inches  high,  so  there  is  an 

exact    proportion   in    all    other   animals,  as  well 

as  plants  and  trees :  for  instance,  the  tallest  horses 

and   oxen    are   between    four  and   five   inches  in 

height,  the  sheep  an  inch  and  half,  more  or  less ; 

their  geese  about  the  bigness  of  a  sparrow,  and  so 


the  several  gradations  downwards,  till  you  come  to 
the  smallest,  which,  to  my  sight,  were  almost  inti- 
sible  ;  but  nature  has  adapted  the  eyes  of  the  Lilli- 
putians to  all  objects  proper  for  their  view:  they 
see  with  great  exactness,  but  at  no  great  distance. 
And,  to  show  the  sharpness  of  their  sight  towards  ob- 
jects that  are  near,  I  have  been  much  pleased  with 
observing  a  cook  pulling  a  lark,  which  was  not  so 
large  as  a  common  fly  ;  and  a  young  girl  threading 
an  invisible  needle  with  invisible  silk.  Their  tallest 
trees  are  about  seven  feet  high ;  I  mean  some  of 
those  in  the  royal  park,  the  tops  whereof  I  could  but 
just  reach  with  my  fist  clinched.  The  other  vege- 
tables are  in  the  same  proportion :  but  this  I  leave 
to  the  reader's  imagination. 

I  shall  say  but  little  at  present  of  their  learning, 
which  for  many  ages  has  flourished  in  all  its  biaucbes 
among  them ;  but  their  manner  of  vmting  is  very 
peculiar,  being  neither  from  the  left  to  the  right,  like 
the  Europeans ;  nor  from  the  right  to  the  left,  like 
the  Arabians ;  nor  from  up  to  down,  like  the  Chi- 
nese ;  but  aslant,  from  one  comer  of  the  paper  to 
the  other,  like  ladies  in  England. 

They  bury  their  dead  with  their  heads  directly 
downward,  because  they  hold  an  opinion  that  in 
eleven  thousand  moons  they  are  all  to  rise  again ;  in 
which  period  the  earth  (which  they  conceive  to  be 
flat)  will  turn  upside  down,  and  by  this  means  they 
shall  at  their  resurrection  be  found  ready  standing 
on  their  feet.  The  learned  among  them  confess  the 
absurdity  of  this  doctrine,  but  the  practice  still  con- 
tinues, in  compliance  to  the  vulgar. 

There  are  some  laws  and  customs  in  this  empire 
very  peculiar,  and,  if  they  were  not  so  directly  con- 
trary to  those  of  my  own  dear  country,  I  should  be 
tempted  to  say  a  little  in  their  justification.  It  is 
only  to  be  wished  they  were  as  well  executed.  The 
first  I  shall  mention  relates  to  informers.  All  crimes 
against  the  state  are  pimished  here  with  the  utmost 
severity ;  but,  if  the  person  accused  makes  his  inno- 
cence plainly  to  appear  upon  his  trial,  the  accuser  is 
immediately  put  to  an  ignominious  death  ;  and  out 
of  his  goods  or  lands  tbe  innocent  person  is  quadra- 
ply  recompensed  for  the  loss  of  his  time,  for  the  dan- 
ger he  underwent,  for  the  hardship  of  his  imprison- 
ment, and  for  all  the  charges  he  has  been  at  in  mak- 
ing his  defence.  Or,  if  that  fund  be  deficient,  it  is 
largely  supplied  by  the  crown.  The  f^mperor  also 
confers  on  him  some  public  mark  of  hia  favour,  and 
proclamation  is  made  of  his  innocence  through  the 
whole  city. 

They  look  upon  fraud  as  a  greater  crime  than 
theft,  and  therefore  seldom  fail  to  punish  it  with 
death ;  for  they  allege  that  care  and  vigilance,  with 
a  very  common  understanding,  may  preserve  a  man's 
goods  from  thieves,  but  honesty  has  no  fence  against 
superior  cunning;  and,  since  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  perpetual  intercourse  of  buying 
and  selling,  and  dealing  upon  credit,  where  fraud  is 
permitted  and  connived  at,  or  has  no  law  to  punish 
it,  the  honest  dealer  is  always  undone,  and  the 
knave  gets  the  advantage.  I  remember,  when  I 
was  once  interceding  with  the  king  for  a  criminal 
who  had  wronged  his  master  of  a  great  sum  of 
money,  which  he  had  received  by  order,  and  ran 
away  with ;  and  happening  to  tell  his  majesty,  by 
way  of  extenuation,  that  it  was  only  a  breach  of 
trust,  the  emperor  thought  it  monstrous  in  me  to 
ofi^sr  as  a  defence  the  greatest  aggravation  of  the 
crime ;  and  truly  I  had  little  to  say  in  return,  fur- 
ther than  the  common  answer,  that  different  nations 
had  different  customs :  for,  I  confess,  I  was  heartily 
ashamed. 

Although  we  usually  call  reward  and  punishment 
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iht  two  hinges  upon  wluch  all  goTemment  tumt,  I 
}et  I  oonld  nerer  obsenre  this  makzim  to  be  put  in 
pnctics  by  sny  nation,  except  that  of  LilUput.  Who- 
ever can  there  bring  sufficient  proof  that  he  has 
itricUj  observed  the  laws  of  his  country  for  serenty- 
three  moons,  has  a  claim  to  certain  priTileges,  ac- 
cordliif  to  his  quality  or  condition  of  life,  with  a 
proportionable  sum  of  money  out  of  a  fund  appro- 
pmtcd  ibr  that  use :  he  likewise  acquires  the  title 
of  tm^ll,  or  legal,  which  is  added  to  his  name,  but 
doetBotdescend  to  his  posterity.  And  these  people 
thou^t  it  a  prodigious  defect  of  policy  among  us, 
when  I  told  them  that  our  laws  were  enforced  only 
by  penaliies,  without  any  mention  of  reward.  It  is 
upon  thk  account  that  the  image  of  Justice,  in  their 
rotuts  of  judicature,  is  formed  with  six  eyes,  two 
before,  u  many  behind,  and  on  each  side  one,  to 
■ifiiify  circumspection ;  with  a  bag  of  gold  open  in 
her  r^t  hand,  and  a  sword  sheathed  in  her  left,  to 
ibowihe  if  more  disposed  to  reward  than  to  punish. 

Is  choosing  persons  for  all  employments,  they  haTe 
more  regard  to  good  morals  than  to  great  abilities ; 
for,  sisce  goTemment  is  necessary  to  mankind,  they 
believe  that  the  common  sise  of  human  understand- 
ing is  fitted  to  some  station  or  other ;  and  that  Pro- 
Mdesre  never  intended  to  make  the  management  of 
public  iffiurs  a  mystery  to  be  comprehended  only  by 
>  few  persons  of  sublime  genius,  of  which  there  sel- 
dom are  three  bom  in  an  age :  but  they  suppose 
truth,  jostice,  temperance,  and  the  like,  to  be  in 
ever;  man's  power ;  the  practice  of  which  virtues, 
^%ttd  by  experience  and  a  good  intention,  would 
qualify  any  man  for  the  service  of  his  country,  except 
vrbere  a  coarse  of  study  is  required.  But  they  thought 
the  want  of  moral  virtues  was  so  far  from  being  sup- 
plied by  superior  endowments  of  the  mind,  that  em- 
plovmeati  could  never  be  put  into  such  dangerous 
hinds  u  those  of  persons  so  qualified ;  and,  at  least, 
that  the  mistakes  committed  by  ignorance,  in  a  vir- 
tooos  disposition,  would  never  be  of  such  fatal  con- 
■eqoeDee  to  the  public  weal  as  the  practices  of  a 
sun  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and 
who  had  great  abilities  to  manage,  to  multiply,  and 
defaid  his  corruptions. 

In  like  manner,  the  disbelief  of  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence renders  a  man  incapable  of  holding  any  public 
*ution ;  for,  since  kings  avow  themselves  to  be  the 
d<^ties  of  Providence,  tlie  Lilliputians  think  no- 
thiof  can  be  more  absurd  than  for  a  prince  to  employ 
•seh  men  u  disown  the  authority  under  which  he 
•m. 

Is  reUting  these  and  the  following  laws,  I  would 
oaly  be  onderstood  to  mean  the  original  institutions, 
and  not  the  most  scandalous  corruptions  into  which 
thete  people  are  fallen  by  the  degenerate  nature  of 
mm.  For,  as  to  that  infamous  practice  of  acquiring 
KTeat  employments  by  dancing  on  the  ropes,  or 
hadges  of  &vour  and  distinction  by  leaping  over 
<ttc]u  snd  creeping  under  them,  the  reader  is  to  ob- 
ferre  that  they  were  first  introduced  by  the  grand- 
fuher  of  the  emperor  now  reigning,  and  grew  to  the 
present  height  by  the  gradual  increase  of  party  and 
Action. 

Ingratitude  is  among  them  a  capital  crime,  as  we 
f^  it  to  have  been  in  some  other  countries ;  for 
^}  reason  thus,  that  whoever  makes  ill  returns  to 
^  bene&ctor  must  needs  be  a  common  enemy  to 
the  rest  of  mankind,  from  whom  he  has  received  no 
chUntion,  and  therefore  such  a  man  is  not  fit  to  live. 

Ibeir  notions  relating  to  the  duties  of  parents  and 
children  diiler  extremely  from  ours.  For,  since  the 
coBjanction  of  male  and  female  is  founded  upon  the 
rtni  law  of  nature,  in  order  to  propagate  and  conti- 
*>«  the  species,  the  Lilliputians  will  needs  have  it 


that  men  and  women  are  joined  together,  like  other 
animals,  by  the  motives  of  concupiscence ;  and  that 
their  tenderness  towards  their  voung  proceeds  from 
the  like  natural  principle :  for  which  reason  they  will 
never  allow  that  a  child  is  under  any  obligation  to 
his  father  for  begetting  him,  or  to  his  mother  for 
bringing  him  into  the  world;  which,  considering 
the  miseries  of  human  life,  was  neither  a  benefit  in 
itself,  nor  intended  so  by  his  parents,  whose  thoughts 
in  their  love  encounters  were  otherwise  employed. 
Upon  these  and  the  like  reasonings,  their  opinion 
is,  that  parents  are  the  last  of  all  others  to  be  trusted 
with  the  education  of  their  own  children :  and 
therefore  they  have  in  ever}-  town  public  nurseries, 
where  all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourers, 
are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  of  both  sexes  to  be 
reared  and  educated,  when  they  come  to  the  age  of 
twenty  moons,  at  which  time  they  are  supposed  to 
have  some  rudiments  of  docility.  These  schools 
are  of  several  kinds,  suited  to  difiereut  qualities 
and  to  both  sexes.  They  have  certain  professors, 
well  skilled  in  preparing  children  for  such  a  condi- 
tion of  life  as  befits  the  rank  of  their  parents,  and 
their  own  capacities,  as  well  as  inclinations.  I  shall 
first  say  something  of  the  male  nurseries,  and  then 
of  the  female. 

The  nurseries  for  males  of  noble  or  eminent  birth 
are  provided  w^ith  grave  and  learned  professors,  and 
their  several  deputies.  The  clothes  and  food  of  the 
children  are  plain  and  simple.  They  are  bred  up  in 
the  principles  of  honour,  justice,  courage,  modesty, 
clemency,  religion,  and  love  of  their  country ;  they 
are  always  employed  in  some  business,  except  in  times 
of  eating  and  sleeping,  which  are  very  short,  and 
two  hours  for  diversions  consisting  of  bodily  exer- 
cises. They  are  dressed  by  men  till  four  years  of 
age,  and  then  are  obliged  to  dress  themselves,  al- 
though their  quality  be  ever  so  great ;  and  the  wo- 
men attendants,  who  are  aged  proportionably  to 
ours  at  fifty,  perform  only  the  most  menial  offices. 
They  are  never  suffered  to  converse  with  servants, 
but  go  together  in  smaller  or  greater  numbers  to  take 
their  diversions,  and  always  in  the  presence  of  a 
professor  or  one  of  his  deputies :  whereby  they  avoid 
those  early  bad  impressions  of  folly  and  vice  to  which 
our  children  are  subject.  Their  parents  are  suffered 
to  see  them  only  twice  a-year ;  the  visit  is  to  last  but 
an  hour ;  they  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meet- 
ing and  parting ;  but  a  professor,  who  always  stands 
by  on  those  occasions,  will  not  suffer  them  to  whis- 
per, or  use  any  fondling  expressions,  or  bring  any 
presents  of  toys,  sweetmeats,  and  the  like. 

The  pension  from  each  family  for  the  education 
and  entertainment  of  a  child,  upon  failure  of  due 
payment,  is  levied  by  the  emperor's  officers. 

The  nurseries  for  children  of  ordinary  gentlemen, 
merchants,  traders,  and  handicrafts,  are  managed 
proportionably  after  the  same  manner ;  only  those 
designed  for  trades  are  put  out  apprentices  at  eleven 
years  old ;  whereas  those  of  persons  of  quality  con- 
tinue in  their  exercises  till  fifteen,  which  answers  to 
twenty-one  with  us ;  but  the  confinement  Ls  gradu- 
ally lessened  for  the  last  three  years. 

In  the  female  nurseries,  the  young  girls  of  quality 
are  educated  much  like  the  males,  only  they  are 
dressed  by  orderly  servants  of  their  own  sex,  but 
always  in  the  presence  of  a  profeasor  or  deputy,  till 
they  come  to  dress  themselves,  which  is  at  five  years 
old.  And  if  it  be  found  that  these  nurses  ever  pre- 
sume to  entertain  the  girls  with  frightful  or  foolish 
stories,  or  the  common  follies  practised  by  chamber- 
maids among  us,  they  are  publicly  whipped  thrice 
about  the  city,  imprisoned  for  a  year,  and  banished 
>  for  life  to  the  most  desolate  part  of  the  country. 
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Thus,  the  young  ladies  there  are  m  much  ashamed 
of  being  cowards  and  fools  as  the  men,  and  despise 
all  personal  ornaments  beyond  decency  and  cleanli- 
ness :  neither  did  I  perceive  any  difference  in  their 
education  made  by  their  difference  of  sex,  only  that 
the  exercises  of  the  females  were  not  altogether  so  ro- 
bust, and  that  some  rules  were  given  them  relating  to 
domestic  life,  and  a  smaller  compass  of  learning  was 
enjoined  them  :  for  their  maxim  is,  that  among  peo- 
ple of  quality  a  wife  should  be  always  a  reasonable 
and  agreeable  companion,  because  she  cannot  always 
be  young.  When  the  girls  are  twelve  years  old, 
which  among  them  is  the  marriageable  age,  their 
parents  or  guardians  take  them  home,  with  great 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  professors,  and  sel- 
dom without  tears  of  the  young  lady  and  her  com- 
panions. 

In  the  nurseries  of  females  of  the  meaner  sort,  the 
children  are  instructed  in  all  kinds  of  works  proper 
for  their  sex  and  their  several  degrees :  those  in- 
tended for  apprentices  are  dismissed  at  seven  years 
old,  the  rest  are  kept  till  eleven. 

The  meaner  families  who  have  children  at  these 
nurseries  are  obliged,  beside  their  annual  pension, 
which  is  as  low  as  possible,  to  return  to  the  steward 
of  the  nursery  a  small  monthly  share  of  their  get- 
tings,  to  be  a  portion  for  the  child ;  and  therefore  all 
parents  are  limited  in  their  expenses  by  the  law. 
For  the  Lilliputians  think  nothing  can  be  more  un- 
just than  for  people,  in  subser^'ience  to  their  own 
appetites,  to  bring  children  into  the  world,  and  leave 
the  burden  of  supporting  them  on  the  public.  As 
to  persons  of  quality,  they  give  security  to  appro- 
priate a  certain  sum  for  each  child,  suitable  to  their 
condition  ;  and  these  funds  are  always  managed  with 
good  husbandry  and  the  most  exact  justice. 

The  cottagers  and  labourers  keep  their  children 
at  home,  their  business  being  only  to  till  and  culti- 
vate the  earth,  and  therefore  their  education  is  of 
little  consequence  to  the  public ;  but  the  old  and 
diseased  among  them  are  supported  by  hospitals,  for 
begging  is  a  trade  unknown  in  this  empire. 

And  here  it  may  perhaps  divert  the  curious  rea- 
der to  give  some  account  of  my  domestics,  and  my 
manner  of  living  in  this  country',  during  a  residence 
of  nine  months  and  thirteen  days.  Having  a  head 
mechanically  turned,  and  being  likewise  forced  by 
necessity,  I  had  made  for  myself  a  table  and  chair 
convenient  enough,  out  of  the  largest  trees  in  the 
royal  park.  Two  hundred  sempstresses  were  em- 
ployed to  make  me  shirts  and  linen  for  my  bed  and 
table,  all  of  the  strongest  and  coarsest  kind  they 
could  get ;  which  however  they  were  forced  to  quilt 
together  in  several  folds,  for  the  thickest  was  some 
degrees  finer  than  lawn.  Their  linen  is  usual  three 
inches  wide,  and  three  feet  make  a  piece.  The 
sempstresses  took  my  measure  as  I  lay  on  the 
ground,  one  standing  at  my  neck,  and  another  at 
my  mid-leg,  with  a  strong  cord  extended,  that  each 
held  by  the  end,  while  a  third  measured  the  length 
of  the  cord  with  a  rule  of  an  inch  long.  Then  they 
measured  my  right  thumb,  and  desired  nu  more ; 
for,  by  a  mathematical  computation  that  twice  round 
the  thumb  is  once  round  the  wrist,  and  so  on  to  the 
neck  and  the  waist ;  and  by  the  help  of  my  old  shirt, 
which  I  displayed  on  the  ground  before  them  for  a 
pattern,  they  fitted  me  exactly.  Three  hundred  tai- 
lors were  employed  in  the  same  manner  to  make  me 
clothes,  but  they  had  another  contrivance  for  taking 
my  measure.  I  kneeled  down,  and  they  raised  a 
ladder  from  the  ground  to  my  neck  ;  upon  this  lad- 
der one  of  them  mounted,  and  let  fall  a  plumb-line 
from  my  collar  to  the  floor,  which  Just  answered  the 
length  of  my  coat,  but  my  waist  and  arms  I  mea- 


sured myself.  When  my  clothes  were  finished, 
which  was  done  in  my  house,  (for  the  largest  of 
theirs  would  not  have  been  able  to  hold  them,)  they 
looked  like  the  patch-work  made  by  the  ladies  in 
England,  only  that  mine  were  all  of  a  colour. 

I  had  three  hundred  cooks  to  dress  my  victuals, 
in  little  convenient  huts  built  about  my  house,  where 
they  and  their  families  lived,  and  prepared  me  two 
dishes  apiece.  I  took  up  twenty  waiters  in  my 
hand,  and  placed  them  on  the  table:  a  hundred 
more  attended  below  on  the  ground,  some  with 
dishes  of  meat,  and  some  with  barrels  of  wine  and 
other  liquors  slung  on  their  shoulders ;  all  which 
the  waiters  above  drew  up  as  I  wanted,  in  a  very 
ingenious  manner,  by  certain  cords,  as  we  draw  the 
bucket  up  a  well  in  Europe.  A  dish  of  their  meat 
was  a  good  mouthful,  and  a  barrel  of  their  liquor  a 
reasonable  draught  Their  mutton  yields  to  .ours, 
but  their  beef  is  excellent.  I  have  had  a  sirloin  so 
large  that  I  have  been  forced  to  make  three  bites  of 
it,  but  this  is  rare.  My  servants  were  astonished  to 
see  me  eat  it,  bones  and  all,  as  in  our  country  we 
do  the  leg  of  a  lark.  Their  geese  and  turkeys  I 
usually  eat  at  a  mouthful,  and  I  confess  they  far  ex- 
ceed ours.  Of  their  smaller  fowl  I  could  take  up 
twenty  or  thirty  at  the  end  of  my  kuife. 

One  day  his  imperial  majesty,  being  informed  of 
my  way  of  living,  desired  "  that  himself  and  his 
royal  consort,  wiSi  the  young  princes  of  the  blood 
of  both  sexes,  might  have  the  happiness,"  as  he  wis 
pleased  to  call  it,  "  of  dining  with  me."  They  came 
accordingly,  and  I  placed  them  in  chairs  of  sUte 
upon  my  table,  just  over  against  me,  with  their 
guards  about  them.  Flimnap,  [sir  Rt  Wnlpole,] 
the  lord  high  treasurer,  attended  there  likewise  with 
his  white  staff;  and  I  observed  he  often  looked  on 
me  with  a  sour  countenance,  which  I  would  not 
seem  to  regard,  but  eat  more  than  usual,  in  honour 
to  my  dear  country,  as  well  as  to  fill  the  court  with 
admiration.  I  have  some  private  reasons  to  beliere 
that  this  visit  from  his  majesty  gave  Flimnap  an  op- 
portunity of  doing  me  ill  offices  to  his  master.  That 
minister  had  always  been  my  secret  enemy,  though 
he  outwardly  caressed  me  more  than  was  usual  to 
the  moroseness  of  his  nature.  He  represented  to  the 
emperor  "  the  low  condition  of  his  treasury  ;  that  he 
was  forced  to  take  up  money  at  a  great  discount ; 
that  exchequer  bills  would  not  circulate  under  nine 
per  cent,  below  par ;  that  I  had  cost  his  majesty  aboTe 
a  million  and  a  half  of  aprugs  (their  greatest  gold 
coin,  about  the  bigness  of  a  spangle)  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  that  it  would  be  advisable  in  the  emperor  to 
take  the  first  fair  occasion  of  dismissing  me." 

I  am  here  obliged  to  vindicate  the  reputation  of 
an  excellent  lady,  who  was  an  innocent  sufferer  upon 
my  account.  The  treasurer  took  a  fancy  to  be  jealous 
of  his  wife,  from  the  malice  of  some  evil  tongues, 
who  informed  him  that  her  grace  had  taken  a  violent 
affection  for  my  person ;  and  the  court  scandal  ran 
for  some  time  that  she  once  came  privately  to  inv 
lodging.  This  I  solemnly  declare  to  be  a  most  in- 
famous falsehood,  without  any  grounds,  further  than 
that  her  grace  was  pleased  to  treat  me  with  all  in- 
nocent marks  of  freedom  and  friendship.  I  own  «he 
often  came  to  my  house,  but  always  publicly,  nor 
ever  without  three  more  in  the  coach,  who  were 
usually  her  sister  and  young  daughter,  and  some  par- 
ticular acquaintance ;  but  &s  was  common  to  many 
other  ladies  of  the  court.  And  I  still  appeal  to  my 
servants  round,  whether  they  at  any  time  saw  a  coach 
at  my  door  without  knowing  what  persons  were  in 
it.  On  those  occasions,  when  a  servant  had  given 
me  notice,  my  custom  was  to  go  immediately  to  the 
door,  and,  after  paying  my  respects,  to  take  up  the 
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«Mcb  and  two  hones  Tery  carefully  in  my  hands, 
(for,  if  there  were  aix  hones,  the  postillion  always 
imhArneiBed  four,)   and  placed  them   on  a  table, 
where  I  had  fixed  a  moveable  rim  quite  round,  of 
five  inches  hig^,  to  preTent  accidents.     And  I  have 
often  had  four  coaches  and  hones  at  once  on  my 
uble,  fall  of  company,  while  I  sat  in  my  chair,  leaning 
ZD^  fice  towards  them ;  and  when  I  was  engaged 
with  one  set,  the  coachman  would  gently  drive  the 
others  round  my  table.     I  have  passed  many  an  af- 
ternoon very  agreeably  In  these  convenations.     But 
I  def\  the  treasurer,  or  his  two  informers,  (I  will 
name  them,  and  let  them  make  the  best  of  it,)  CIus- 
tril  ind  Drunlo,  to  prove  that  any  person  ever  came 
to  me  ineogniiot  except  the  secretary  Reldresal,  who 
wu  sent  by  express  command  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
u  J  have  before  related.     I  should  not  have  dwelt 
fo  lon^upon  this  particular,  if  it  had  not  been  a  point 
wherein  the  reputation  of  a  great  lady  is  so  nearly 
coocemed,  to  say  nothing  of  my  own ;  though  I  then 
had  the  honour  to  be  a  nardac,  which  the  treasurer 
himKlf  is  not ;  for  all  the  world  knows  that  he  is 
oxJt  a  glumghtm,  a  title  inferior  by  one  degree,  as 
that  of  a  marquia  is  to  a  duke  in  England ;  yet  I 
tJiow  he  preceded  me  in  right  of  his  post.     These 
£Um  informations,  which  I  aAerwards  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  by  an  accident  not  proper  to  mention, 
made  the  treasurer  show  his  lady  for  some  time  an 
ili  countenance,  and  me  a  wone ;  and  although  he 
«a«  at  last  undeceived  and  reconciled  to  her,  yet  I 
Wx  all  credit  with  him,  and  found  my  interest  de- 
cline rery  fast  with  the  emperor  himself,  who  was 
indeed  too  much  governed  by  that  favourite. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Tbc  author,  being  informed  of  a  design  to  accuse  hira  of  hiKii 
trnMi,  makes  his  eac«pe  to  Blefujcu.     Hm  reception  there. 

BsroRz  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  my  leading 
thbi  kingdom,  it  may  be  proper  to  inform  the  reader 
of  a  private  intrigue  which  had  been  for  two  months 
ffffming  against  me. 

I  had  been  hitherto,  all  my  life,  a  stranger  to 
rtiurts,  for  which  I  was  unqualiHed  by  the  meanness 
of  my  condition.  I  had  indeed  heard  and  read 
enough  of  the  dispositions  of  great  princes  and  mi- 
uaten,  but  never  expected  to  have  found  such 
tumble  effects  of  them,  in  so  remote  a  country, 
governed,  as  I  thought,  by  very  different  maxims 
from  those  in  Europe. 

When  I  was  just  preparing  to  pay  my  attendance 
oa  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  a  considerable  penon  at 
court  (to  whom  I  had  been  very  serviceable,  at  a 
time  when  he  lay  under  the  highest  displeasure  of 
hi«  imperial  majesty)  came  to  my  house  v^ry  pri- 
▼•ttely  at  night,  in  a  close  chair,  and  without  sending 
hi*  name  desired  admittance.  The  chairmen  were 
dl«ni«aed ;  I  put  the  chair,  with  his  lordship  in  it, 
into  my  coat-pocket :  and,  giving  orden  to  a  trusty 
**^ant  to  say  I  was  indisposed  and  gone  to  sleep, 
I  ^ened  the  door  of  my  house,  placed  the  chair  on 
the  table,  according  to  my  usual  custom,  and  sat 
down  by  it.  After  the  common  salutations  were 
('^r,  observing  his  lordship's  countenance  full  of 
concern,  and  inquiring  into  the  reason,  he  desired 
"1  would  hear  him  with  patience,  in  a  matter  that 
HfWy  concerned  my  honour  and  life."  His  speech 
^>*  to  the  following  effect,  for  I  took  notes  of  it  as 
•»n  as  he  left  me  : — 

'*  You  are  to  know,"  said  he,  "  that  several  com- 
^Uees  of  council  have  been  lately  called,  in  the 
B'ovt  private  manner,  on  your  account ;  and  it  is  but 
tvo  diays  since  his  majesty  came  to  a  full  resolution. 

**Yoo  are  very  senaible  that  Skyreah  Bolgolam 
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(ffoibet,  orhigh-admind)  has  been  your  mortal  enemy 
almost  ever  since  your  arrival.  His  original  reasons  I 
know  not;  but  his  hatred  is  increased  since  your 
great  success  against  Blefuscu,  by  which  his  glory  aa 
admiral  is  much  obscured.  This  lord,  in  conjunction 
with  Flimnap  the  high-treasurer,  whose  enmity 
against  you  is  notorious  on  account  of  his  lady, 
Limtoc  the  general,  Lalcon  the  chamberlain,  and 
Blamuff  the  grand  justiciary,  have  prepared  articles 
of  impeachment  against  you,  for  treason  and  other 
capital  crimes." 

This  preface  made  me  so  impatient,  being  con- 
scious of  my  own  merits  and  innocence,  that  I  was 
going  to  interrupt  him,  when  he  entreated  me  to  be 
silent,  and  thus  proceeded  : — 

**  Out  of  gratitude  for  the  favoun  you  have  done 
me,  I  procured  information  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings, and  a  copy  of  the  articles,  wherein  I  venture 
my  head  for  your  service. 

'*  Articlea  of  impeachment  ctgainst  Quinbus  Flbstriii, 
the  Man'Mountain. 

**  Article  I. — Whereas,  by  a  statute  made  in  the 
reign  of  his  imperial  majesty  Calin  Deffar  Flune,  it 
is  enacted,  That  whoever  shall  make  water  within 
the  precincts  of  the  royal  palace  shall  be  liable  to 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  high  treason ;  notwith- 
standing, the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin,  in  open  breach 
of  the  said  law,  under  colour  of  extinguishing  the 
fire  kindled  in  the  apartment  of  his  majesty's  most 
dear  imperial  consort,  did  maliciously,  traitorously, 
and  devilishly,  by  discharge  of  his  urine,  put  out 
the  said  fire  kindled  in  the  aaid  apartment,  lying 
and  being  within  the  precincts  of  the  said  royid 
palace,  against  the  statute  in  that  case  provided, 
&c.,  against  the  duty,  &c. 

*<  Article  II. — That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin, 
having  brought  the  imperial  fleet  of  Blefuscu  into 
the  royal  port,  and  being  afterwards  commanded  by 
his  imperial  majesty  to  seize  all  the  other  ships  of 
the  said  empire  of  Blefuscu,  and  reduce  that  empire 
to  a  province,  to  be  governed  by  a  viceroy  from 
hence,  and  to  destroy  and  put  to  death,  not  only  all 
the  Big-endian  exiles,  but  likewise  all  the  people  of 
that  empire  who  would  not  immediately  forsake  the 
Big-endian  heresy ;  he,  the  said  Flestrin,  like  a 
false  traitor  against  his  most  auspicious,  serene,  im- 
perial majesty,  did  petition  to  be  excused  from  the 
said  service,  upon  pretence  of  unwillingness  to  force 
the  consciences,  or  destroy  the  liberties  and  lives,  of 
an  innocent  people. 

<*  Article  III. — That  whereas  certain  ambassa- 
don  arrived  from  the  court  of  Blefuscu  to  sue  for 
peace  in  his  majesty's  court,  he,  the  said  Flestrin, 
did,  like  a  false  traitor,  aid,  abet,  comfort,  and 
divert  the  said  arobassadon,  although  he  knew  them 
to  be  servants  to  a  prince  who  was  lately  an  open 
enemy  to  his  imperial  majesty,  and  in  an  open  war 
against  his  said  majesty. 

**  Article  IY. — That  the  said  Quinbus  Flestrin, 
contrary'  to  the  duty  of  a  faithful  subject,  is  now 
preparing  to  make  a  voyage  to  the  court  and  empire 
of  Blefuscu,  for  which  he  has  received  only  verbal 
licence  from  his  imperial  majesty ;  and,  under  colour 
of  the  said  licence,  does  falsely  and  traitorously  in- 
tend  to  take  the  said  voyage,  and  thereby  to  aid, 
comfort,  and  abet  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  so  lately 
an  enemy  and  in  open  war  with  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty aforesaid. 

**  There  are  some  other  articles ;  but  these  are 
the  most  important,  of  which  I  have  read  you  an 
abstract. 

"  In  the  several  debates  upon  this  impeachment, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  majesty  gave  many 
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marks  of  his  great  lenity  ;  often  urging  the  senrlces 
you  had  done  him,  and  endeayouring  to  extenuate 
your  crimes.  The  treasurer  and  admiral  insisted 
that  you  should  be  put  to  tlie  most  painful  and  igno- 
minious death,  by  setting  fire  to  your  house  at  night; 
and  the  general  was  to  attend  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  armed  with  poisoned  arrows,  to  shoot  you  on 
the  face  and  hands.  Some  of  your  servants  were  to 
have  private  orders  to  strew  a  poisonous  juice  on 
your  shirts  and  sheets,  which  would  soon  make  you 
tear  your  own  flesh,  and  die  in  the  utmost  torture. 
The  general  came  into  the  same  opinion,  so  that  for 
a  long  time  there  was  a  majority  against  you ;  but 
his  majesty,  resolving  if  possible  to  spare  your  life, 
at  last  brought  off  the  chamberlain. 

*'  Upon  this  incident*  Reldresal,  principal  secretary 
for  private  affairs,  who  always  approved  himself  your 
true  friend,  was  commanded  by  the  emperor  to 
deliver  his  opinion,  which  he  accordingly  did  ;  and 
therein  justified  the  good  thoughts  you  have  of  him. 
He  allowed  your  crimes  to  be  great,  but  that  still 
there  was  room  for  mercy,  the  most  commendable 
virtue  in  a  prince,  and  for  which  his  majesty  was  so 
justly  celebrated.  He  said,  the  friendship  between 
you  and  him  was  so  well  known  to  the  world,  that 
perhaps  the  most  honourable  board  might  think  him 
partial ;  however,  in  obedience  to  the  command  be 
had  received,  he  would  freely  offer  his  sentiments. 
That  if  his  majesty,  in  consideration  of  your  ser^'ices, 
and  pursuant  to  his  own  merciful  disposition,  would 
please  to  spare  your  life,  and  only  give  orders  to 
put  out  both  your  eyes,  he  humbly  conceived  that, 
by  this  expedient,  justice  might  in  some  measure  be 
satisfied,  and  all  Uie  world  would  applaud  the  lenity 
of  the  emperor,  as  well  as  the  fair  and  generous  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  have  the  honour  to  be  his 
counsellors.  That  the  loss  of  your  eyes  would  be 
no  impediment  to  your  bodily  strength,  by  which 
you  might  still  be  useful  to  his  majesty — that  blind- 
ness is  an  addition  to  courage,  by  concealing  dan- 
gers from  us — that  the  fear  you  had  for  your  eyes 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  bringing  over  the  ene- 
my's  fleet ;  and  it  would  be  sufficient  for  you  to  see 
by  the  eyes  of  the  ministers,  since  the  greatest 
princes  do  no  more. 

**  This  proposal  was  received  with  the  utmost  dis- 
approbation by  the  whole  board.  Bolgolam,  the 
admiral,  could  not  preserve  his  temper ;  but,  rising 
up  in  a  fury,  said,  he  wondered  how  the  secretary 
durst  presume  to  give  his  opinion  for  preserving  the 
life  of  a  traitor ;  that  the  services  you  had  performed 
were,  by  all  true  reasons  of  state,  the  great  aggra- 
vation of  your  crimes ;  that  you,  who  were  able  to 
extinguish  the  fire  by  discharge  of  urine  in  her  ma- 
jesty's apartment  (which  he  mentioned  with  horror), 
might  at  another  time  raise  an  inundation  by  the 
same  means,  to  drown  the  whole  palace ;  and  the 
same  strength  which  enabled  you  to  bring  over  the 
enemy's  fleet  might  ser*'e,  upon  the  first  discontent, 
to  carry  it  back :  that  he  had  good  reasons  to  think 
you  were  a  Big-endian  in  your  heart ,  and  as  trea- 
son begins  in  the  heart  before  it  appears  in  overt 
acts,  so  he  accused  you  as  a  traitor  on  that  account, 
and  therefore  insisted  you  should  be  put  to  death. 

"  The  treasurer  was  of  the  same  opinion :  he 
showed  to  what  straits  his  majesty's  revenue  was 
reduced  by  the  charge  of  maintaining  you,  which 
would  soon  grow  insupportable :  that  the  secretar^-'s 
expedient  of  putting  out  your  eyes  was  so  far  from 
being  a  remedy  against  this  evil,  that  it  would  pro- 
bably increase  it,  as  is  manifest  from  the  common 
practice  of  blinding  some  kinds  of  fowls,  after  which 
they  fed  the  faster  and  grew  sooner  fat :  that  his 
•acred  majesty  and  the  council,  who  are  your  judges, 


were  in  their  own  consciences  fully  convinced  of 
your  guilt,  which  was  a  sufficient  argument  to  con- 
demn you  to  death,  without  the  formal  proofs  re- 
quired by  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 

**  But  his  imperial  majesty,  fully  determined 
against  capital  punishment,  was  graciously  pleased 
to  say  that,  since  the  council  thought  the  loss  of 
your  eyes  too  easy  a  censure,  some  other  may  be 
inflicted  hereafter.  And  yonr  friend  the  secretary, 
humbly  desiring  to  be  heard  again  in  answer  to 
what  the  treasurer  had  objected  concerning  the 
great  chai^  his  majesty  was  at  in  maintaining  you, 
said,  that  his  excellency,  who  had  the  sole  disposal 
of  the  emperor's  revenue,  might  easily  provide 
against  that  evil  by  gradually  lessening  your  esta- 
blishment ;  by  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  Ibod, 
you  will  grow  weak  and  faint,  and  lose  your  appe- 
tite, and  consume  in  a  few  months ;  neither  would 
the  stench  of  your  carcase  be  then  so  dangerous, 
when  it  should  become  more  than  half  diminished ; 
and  immediately  upon  your  death,  five  or  six  thou- 
sand of  his  majesty's  subjects  might,  in  two  or  three 
days,  cut  the  flesh  from  your  bones,  take  it  away  by 
cart-loads,  and  bury  it  in  distant  parts  to  prevent  in- 
fectiou  ;  leaving  the  skeleton  as  a  monument  of 
admiration  to  posterity. 

*•  Thus,  by  the  great  friendship  of  the  secretar}*, 
the  whole  affair  was  compromised.  It  was  strictly 
enjoined  that  the  project  of  starring  you  by  degrees 
should  be  kept  a  secret ;  but  the  sentence  of  putting 
out  your  eyes  was  entered  on  the  books :  none  dis- 
senting, except  Bolgolam  the  admiral,  who,  being  a 
creature  of  the  empress,  was  perpetually  instigated 
by  her  majesty  to  insist  upon  your  death,  she  having 
borne  perpetual  malice  against  you  on  account  of 
that  infamous  and  illegal  method  you  took  to  extin* 
guish  the  fire  in  her  apartment. 

**  In  three  days  your  friend  the  secretary  will  be 
directed  to  come  to  your  house,  and  read  before  you 
the  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  then  to  signify  the 
great  lenity  and  favour  of  his  majesty  and  council, 
whereby  you  are  only  condemned  to  the  loss  of  your 
eyes,  which  his  majesty  does  not  question  you  will 
gratefully  and  humbly  submit  to ;  and  twenty  of  his 
majesty's  surgeons  will  attend,  in  order  to  see  the 
operation  well  performed,  by  discharging  very  sharp- 
pointed  arrows  into  the  balls  of  your  eyes,  as  you  lie 
on  the  ground. 

**  I  leave  to  your  prudence  what  measures  you 
will  take  ;  and,  to  avoid  suspicion,  I  must  immedi- 
ately return  in  as  private  a  manner  as  I  came." 

His  lordship  did  so ;  and  I  remained  alone,  under 
many  doubts  and  perplexities  of  mind. 

It  was  a  custom  introduced  by  this  prince  and  his 
ministry  (very  different,  as  I  have  been  assured, 
from  the  practice  of  former  times),  that  after  the 
court  had  decreed  any  cruel  execution,  either  to 
gratify  the  monarch's  resentment  or  the  malice  of  a 
favourite,  the  emperor  always  made  a  speech  to  his 
whole  council,  expressing  his  great  lenity  and  ten- 
derness, as  qualities  known  and  confessed  by  all  the 
world.  This  speech  was  immediately  published 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  nor  did  anything  terrify 
the  people  so  much  as  those  encomiums  on  his  ma- 
jesty's mercy;  because  it  was  observed,  that  the 
more  these  praises  were  enlarged  and  insisted  on 
the  more  inhuman  was  the  punishment,  and  the 
sufferer  more  innocent.  Yet,  as  to  myself,  I  must 
confess,  having  never  been  designed  for  a  courtier, 
either  by  my  birth  or  education,  I  was  so  ill  a  judge 
of  things  that  I  could  not  discover  the  lenity  and 
favour  of  this  sentence,  but  conceived  it  (perhaps 
errtineously)  rather  to  be  rigorous  than  gentle.  1 
sometimes  thought  of  standing  ray  trial;   for,  al- 
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though  T  toM  not  deny  tlie  facts  alleged  in  the 
leTeral  arliclea,  yet  I  hoped  they  would  admit  of 
tome  extcnoation.  6tit»  baring  in  ny  life  pernsed 
mtnjfltftte-tiials,  which  I  ever  obeerred  to  terminate 
u  the  judges  thought  fit  to  direct,  I  dm^t  not  rely 
on  w  dangerous  a  decision,  in  so  critical  a  juncture, 
and  igtinst  such  powerful  enemies.  Once  I  was 
irnmgly  bent  upon  resistance ;  for,  while  I  had 
liberty,  the  whole  strength  of  that  empire  could 
hirdly  rabdue  me,  and  I  might  easily  with  stones 
pelt  the  metropolis  to  pieces ;  but  I  soon  rejected 
thftt  project  wHh  horror,  by  remembering  the  oath  I 
had  iDsde  to  the  emperor,  the  faTOurs  I  received 
from  fahn,  and  the  high  title  of  nanktc  he  conferred 
QpoB  me.  Neither  had  I  so  soon  learned  the  grati- 
(ode  of  eourtien,  to  persuade  myself  that  his  ma- 
jeftj's  present  scTerities  acquitted  me  of  all  past 
oMigttions. 

At  last  I  fixed  upon  a  resolution  for  which  it  is 
probible  I  may  incur  some  censure,  and  not  un- 
jurtly;  for  I  confess  I  owe  the  preserving  of  my 
ejM,  tfld  consequently  my  liberty,  to  my  own  great 
nAnm  and  want  of  experience ;  because,  if  I  had 
tliea  known  the  nature  of  princes  and  ministers, 
wbich  I  have  since  observed  in  many  other  courts, 
tod  their  methods  of  treating  criminals  less  obnoxi- 
ous thin  myself,  I  should,  with  great  alacrity  and 
readioeas,  have  submitted  to  so  easy  a  punishment.* 
Bot,  harried  on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  and 
havt^  his  imperial  majesty's  licence  to  pay  my  at- 
tendance upon  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  I  took  this 
opportunity,  before  the  three  days  were  elapsed,  to 
•end  a  letter  to  my  friend  the  secretary,  signifying 
mv  resolution  of  setting  out  that  morning  for  Ble- 
fosro,  punoant  to  the  lea-ve  I  had  got ;  and,  without 
iraiiing  for  an  anawer,  I  went  to  that  side  of  the 
islaod  where  our  fleet  lay.  I  seised  a  large  mau-of- 
«ir,  tied  a  eaMe  to  the  prow,  and,  lifting  up  the  an- 
fbon,  I  stripped  myself,  put  my  clothes  (together 
with  my  eoverlet,  which  I  carried  under  my  arm) 
into  the  vessel,  and,  drawing  it  after  me,  between 
wading  and  swimming,  arriyed  at  the  royal  port  of 
Blefiaicu,  where  the  people  had  long  expected  me  : 
they  lent  me  two  guides  to  direct  me  to  the  capital 
city,  which  is  of  the  same  name.  I  held  them  in 
my  hands,  till  I  came  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  gate,  and  desired  them  "to  signify  my  arrival 
to  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  let  him  know  I  there 
waited  bis  mijesty's  command.*'  I  had  an  answer 
m  aibont  an  hour,  '*  that  his  majesty,  attended  by 
tbe  royal  family  and  great  officers  of  the  court,  was 
cosung  oat  to  receiTe  me."  I  advanced  a  hundred 
yvdt.  The  emperor  and  his  train  alighted  from 
their  horses,  the  empress  and  ladies  from  their 
eosches,  and  I  did  not  perceire  they  were  in  any 
6%ht  or  concern.  I  lay  on  the  ground  to  kiss  his 
majesty's  and  the  empress's  hands.  I  told  his  ma- 
jefty**that  I  was  come,  according  to  my  promise, 
and  with  the  Kcence  of  the  emperor  my  master,  to 
bave  the  honour  of  seeing  so  mighty  a  monarch,  and 
to  offer  him  any  service  in  my  power,  consistent 
with  my  doty  to  my  own  prince  ;"  not  mentioning 
s  word  of  my  disgrace,  because  I  had  hitherto  no 
n^iar  in(bnnation  of  it,  and  might  suppose  myself 
wholly  ignorant  of  any  such  design :  neitlier  could  I 
reuonably  oonceire  that  tfie  emperor  would  discover 
tbe  tceret  while  I  was  out  of  his  power ;  wherein, 
bowrver,  it  soon  appeared  I  was  deceiyed. 

I  thali  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  particular 
vconnt  of  my  reception  at  this  court,  which  was 
•ntable  to  the  generosity  of  so  great  a  prince ;  nor 
of  the  difieoltiea  I  was  in  for  want  of  a  house  and 

*  M'ndii^c  to  the  proeeedlago  agaiotft  OxTord,  Boliugbroke, 
«aAAatih«iy« 


bed,  being  forced  to  lie  on  the  ground,  wrapped  up 
in  my  coverlet. 

CHAPTER  YIII. 

The  Author,  hy  a  lacky  accident,  finds  meant  to  leave  Ble- 
(\ucu;    aad    after    iome   difficulties    returns  safe  to  hit 

native  couiitry. 

Threb  days  after  my  arrival,  walking  out  of  curio- 
sity to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  island,  I' observed, 
about  half  a  league  off  in  the  sea,  somewhat  that 
looked  like  a  boat  OTertumed.  I  pulled  off  my 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  wading  two  or  three  hun- 
dred yards,  I  found  the  object  to  approach  nearer 
by  force  of  the  tide  ;  and  then  plainly  saw  it  to  be  a 
real  boat,  which  I  supposed  might  by  some  tempest 
have  been  driven  from  a  ship  ;  whereupon  I  returned 
immediately  towards  the  city,  and  desired  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  lend  me  twenty  of  the  tallest  ves- 
sels he  had  left,  after  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  and  three 
thousand  seamen,  under  the  command  of  his  vice- 
admiral.  This  fleet  sailed  round,  while  I  went  back 
the  shortest  way  to  the  coast,  where  I  first  discovered 
the  boat.  I  found  the  tide  had  driven  it  still  nearer. 
The  seamen  were  all  provided  with  cordage,  which 
I  had  beforehand  twisted  to  a  suflBcient  stength. 
When  the  ships  came  up  I  stripped  myself,  and 
waded  till  I  came  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
boat,  after  which  I  was  forced  to  swim  till  I  got  up 
to  it.  The  seamen  threw  me  the  end  of  the  cord, 
which  I  fastened  to  a  hole  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
boat,  and  the  other  end  to  a  man-of-war;  but  I 
found  all  my  labour  to  little  purpose ;  for,  being  out 
of  my  depth,  I  was  not  able  to  work.  In  this  neces- 
sity, I  wa8*forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat 
forward,  as  often  as  I  could,  with  one  of  my  hands  ; 
and  the  tide  favouring  me,  I  advanced  so  far  that  I 
could  just  hold  up  my  chin  and  feel  the  ground.  I 
rested  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat 
another  shove,  and  so  on,  till  the  sea  was  no  higher 
than  my  arm-pits ;  and  now  the  most  laborious  part 
being  over,  I  took  out  my  other  cables,  which  were 
stowed  in  one  of  the  ships,  and  fastened  them  first 
to  the  boat,  and  then  to  nine  of  the  vessels  which 
attended  me ;  the  wind  being  favourable,  the  seamen 
towed  and  I  shoved,  until  we  arrived  within  forty 
yards  of  the  shore  ;  and,  waiting  till  the  tide  was  out, 
I  got  dry  to  the  boat,  and  by  the  assistance  of  two 
thousand  men,  with  ropes  and  engines,  I  made  a 
shift  to  turn  it  on  its  bottom,  and  found  it  was  but 
little  damaged. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  the  difficulties 
I  was  under,  by  the  help  of  certain  paddles,  which 
cost  me  ten  days  making,  to  get  my  boat  to  the  royal 
port  of  Belfuscu,  where  a  mighty  concourse  of  peo- 
ple appeared  upon  my  arrival,  full  of  wonder  at  the 
sight  of  so  prodigious  a  vessel.  I  told  the  emperor 
*'  that  my  good  fortune  had  thrown  this  boat  in  my 
way,  to  carry  me  to  some  place  whence  I  might  re- 
turn into  my  native  country ;  and  begged  his  majesty's 
orders  for  getting  materials  to  fit  it  up,  together  with 
his  licence  to  depart ;"  which,  after  some  kind  ex- 
postulations, he  was  pleased  to  grant. 

I  did  very  much  wonder,  in  all  this  time,  not  to 
have  heard  of  any  express  relating  to  me  from  our 
emperor  to  the  court  of  Blefuscu.  But  I  was  after- 
ward given  privately  to  understand  that  his  imperial 
majesty,  never  imagining  I  had  the  least  notice  of 
his  designs,  believed  I  was  only  gone  to  Belfuscu  in 
performance  of  my  promise,  according  to  the  licence 
he  had  given  me,  which  was  well  known  at  our 
court,  and  would  return  in  a  few  days,  when  the 
ceremony  was  ended.  But  he  was  at  last  in  pain  at 
my  long  absence;  and,  after  consulting  with  the 
treasurer  and  the  rest  of  that  cabal,  a  person  of 
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quality  was  despatched  with  the  copy  of  the  articles 
against  me.  This  envoy  had  instructions  to  repre- 
sent to  the  monarch  of  Beifuscu  **  the  great  lenity 
of  his  master,  who  was  content  to  punish  me  no  fur- 
ther than  with  the  loss  of  mine  eyes ;  that  I  had 
fled  from  justice ;  and  if  I  did  not  return  in  two 
hours  I  should  he  deprived  of  my  title  of  nardac, 
and  declared  a  traitor."  The  envoy  further  added, 
**  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  amity  be- 
tween  both  empires,  his  master  expected  that  his 
brother  of  Blefuscu  would  give  orders  to  have  me 
sent  back  to  Lilliput,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  be 
punished  as  a  traitor." 

The  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  having  taken  three  days 
to  consult,  returned  an  answer  consisting  of  many 
civilities  and  excuses.  He  said  *'  that,  as  for  send- 
ing me  bound,  his  brother  knew  it  was  impossible ; 
that,  although  I  had  deprived  him  of  his  fleet,  yet  he 
owed  great  obligations  to  me  for  many  good  offices 
I  had  done  him  in  making  tlie  peace.  That,  how- 
ever, both  their  majesties  would  soon  be  made  easy ; 
for  I  had  found  a  prodigious  vessel  on  the  shore,  able 
to  carry  me  on  the  sea,  which  he  had  given)  orders 
to  fit  up,  with  my  own  assistance  and  direction ; 
and  he  hoped,  in  a  few  weeks,  both  empires  would 
be  freed  from  so  insupportable  an  incumbrance." 

With  this  answer  the  envoy  returned  to  Lilliput ; 
and  the  monarch  of  Blefuscu  related  to  me  all  that 
had  passed  ;  offering  me,  at  the  same  time,  {but  un- 
der the  Bcrictest  confidence,)  his  gracious  protection, 
if  I  would  continue  in  his  service  ;  wherein  although 
I  believed  him  sincere,  yet  I  resolved  never  more  to 
put  any  confidence  in  princes  or  ministers,  where  I 
could  possibly  avoid  it ;  and  therefore,  with  ail  due 
acknowledgments  for  his  favourable  intentions,  I  hum- 
bly begged  to  be  excused.  I  told  him  '*  that,  since 
fortune,  whether  good  or  evil,  had  thrown  a  vessel 
in  my  way,  I  was  resolved  to  venture  myself  on  the 
ocean,  rather  than  be  an  occasion  of  difference  be- 
tween two  such  mighty  monarchs."  Neither  did  I 
find  the  emperor  at  all  displeased  ;  and  I  discovered, 
by  a  certain  accident,  that  he  was  very  glad  of  my 
resolution,  and  so  were  most  of  his  ministers. 

These  considerations  moved  me  to  hasten  my  de- 
parture somewhat  sooner  than  I  intended ;  to  which 
the  court,  impatient  to  have  me  gone,  very  readily 
contributed.  Five  hundred  workmen  were  employed 
to  make  two  sails  to  my  boat,  according  to  my  di- 
rections, by  quilting  thirteen  folds  of  their  strongest 
linen  together.  I  was  at  the  pains  of  making  ropes 
and  cables,  by  twisting  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty,  of  the 
thickest  and  strongest  of  theirs.  A  great  stone  that 
I  happened  to  find,  after  a  long  search,  by  the  sea- 
shore, served  me  for  an  anchor.  I  had  the  tallow 
of  three  hundred  cows,  for  greasing  my  boat,  and 
other  uses.  I  was  at  incredible  pains  in  cutting 
down  some  of  the  largest  timber-trees  for  oars  and 
masts,  wherein  I  was,  however,  much  assisted  by  his 
majesty's  ship-carpenters,  who  helped  me  in  smooth- 
ing them  after  I  had  done  the  rough  work. 

In  about  a  month,  when  all  was  prepared,  I  sent 
to  receive  his  majesty's  commands,  and  to  take  my 
leave.  The  emperor  and  royal  family  came  out  of 
the  palace ;  I  lay  down  on  my  face  to  kiss  his  hand, 
which  he  very  graciously  gave  me;  so  did  the 
empress  and  young  princes  of  the  blood.  His 
majesty  presented  me  with  fifty  purses  of  two  hun- 
dred apruffs  a-piece,  together  with  his  picture  at  full 
length,  which  I  put  immediately  into  one  of  my 
gloves,  to  keep  it  from  being  hurt.  The  ceremonies 
at  my  departure  were  too  many  to  trouble  the  reader 
with  at  this  time. 

I  stored  the  boat  with  the  carcases  of  an  hundred 
oxen  and  three  hundred   sheep,  with  bread  and 


drink  proportionable,  and  as  much  meat  ready 
dressed  as  four  hundred  cooks  could  provide.  I 
took  with  me  six  cows  and  two  bulls  alive,  with  as 
many  ewes  and  rams,  intending  to  carry  them  into 
my  own  country,  and  propagate  the  breed.  And  to 
feed  them  on  board,  I  had  a  good  bundle  of  hay 
and  a  bag  of  com.  I  would  gladly  have  taken  a 
doxen  of  the  natives,  but  this  was  a  tUng  the  emperor 
would  by  no  means  permit ,  and,  besides  a  diUgent 
search  into  my  pockets,  his  majesty  engaged  my 
honour  **  not  to  carry  away  any  of  his  subjects,  al- 
though with  their  own  consent  and  desire." 

Having  thus  prepared  all  things  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  I  set  sail  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1701,  at  six  in  the  morning ;  and  when  I  had 
gone  about  four  leagues  to  the  northward,  the  wind 
being  at  south-east,  at  six  in  the  evening  I  descried 
a  small  island,  about  half  a  league  to  the  north-west. 
I  advanced  forward,  and  cast  anchor  on  the  lee-side 
of  the  island,  w^hich  seemed  to  be  uninhabited.  I 
then  took  some  refreshment,  and  went  to  my  rest 
I  slept  well,  and,  as  I  conjecture,  at  least  six  hours, 
for  I  found  the  day  broke  in  two  hours  aAer  I  awaked. 
It  was  a  clear  night.  I  eat  my  breakfast  before  the 
sun  was  up ;  and  heaving  anchor,  the  wind  being 
favourable,  I  steered  the  same  course  that  I  had 
done  the  day  before,  wherein  I  was  directed  by  my 
pocket  compass.  My  intention  was  to  reach,  if  pos- 
sible, one  of  those  islands  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  lay  to  the  north-east  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
I  discovered  nothing  all  that  day;  but  upon  the 
next,  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  I  had,  by 
my  computation,  made  twenty-four  leagues  firora 
Blefuscu,  I  descried  a  sail  steering  to  the  south-east ; 
my  course  was  due  east.  I  hailed  her,  but  cculd 
get  no  answer ;  yet  I  found  I  gained  upon  her,  for 
the  wind  slackened.  I  made  all  the  sail  I  could, 
and  in  half  an  hour  she  spied  me,  then  hung  out  lier 
ancient  and  discharged  a  gun.  It  is  not  easy  to 
express  the  joy  I  was  in  upon  the  unexpected  hope 
of  once  more  seeing  my  beloved  country  and  the 
dear  pledges  I  left  in  it.  The  ship  slackened  her 
sails,  and  I  came  up  vrith  her  between  five  and  six 
in  the  evening,  September  26th ;  but  my  heart 
leapt  within  me  to  see  her  English  colours.  I  put 
my  cows  and  sheep  into  my  coat^pockets,  and  got 
on  board  with  all  my  little  cargo  of  provisions. 
The  vessel  was  an  English  merchantman,  return- 
ing from  Japan  by  the  North  and  South  Seas  ;  the 
captain,  Mr.  John  Biddel  of  Deptford,  a  very  civil 
man  and  an  excellent  sailor.  We  were  now  in  the 
latitude  of  30  degrees  south  ;  there  were  about  fifty 
men  in  the  ship  ;  and  here  I  met  an  old  comrade  of 
mine,  one  Peter  Williams,  who  gaye  me  a  good 
character  to  the  captain.  This  gentleman  treated 
me  with  kindness,  and  desired  I  would  let  him 
know  what  place  I  came  from  last,  and  whither  I 
was  bound ;  which  I  did  in  a  few  words,  but  he 
thought  I  was  raving,  and  that  the  dangers  I  had 
undergone  had  disturbed  my  head ;  whereupon  I 
took  my  black  cattle  and  sheep  out  of  my  pocket, 
which,  after  great  astonishment,  clearly  convinced 
him  of  my  veracity.  I  then  showed  him  the  gold 
given  me  by  the  emperor  of  Blefuscu,  together  with 
his  majesty's  picture  at  full  length,  and  some  other 
rarities  of  that  country.  I  gave  him  two  purses  of 
two  hundred  apruffs  each,  and  promised,  when  we 
arrived  in  England,  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  cow 
and  a  sheep  big  with  young. 

I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  particular 
account  of  this  voyage,  which  was  very  prosperous 
for  the  most  part.  We  arrived  in  the  Downs  on 
the  I3th  of  April,  1702.  I  had  only  one  misfor- 
tune, that  the  rats  on  board  carried  away  one  of  my 
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•beep ;  I  found  her  bones  in  a  hole,  picked  clean 
from  the  flesh.  The  rest  of  my  cattle  I  got  safe 
ubore,  snd  set  them  a  grazing  in  a  bowling-green 
St  Greenwich,  where  the  fineness  of  the  grass  made 
them  feed  tery  heartily,  though  I  had  always  feared 
the  eontrsry ;  neither  could  I  possibly  haye  preserved 
them  in  so  long  a  voyage,  if  the  captain  had  not  al- 
lowed me  eoine  of  his  best  biscuit,  which,  rubbed  to 
powder,  and  mingled  with  water,  was  their  con- 
itant  food.  The  diort  time  I  continued  in  England 
1  Bide  a  considerable  profit  by  showing  my  cattle 
to  nuy  persons  of  quality  and  others ;  and  before 
1  bcgtn  my  second  Toyage  I  sold  them  for  six  hun- 
dred pounds.  Since  my  last  return  I  find  the 
breed  is  considerably  increased,  especially  the  sheep, 
wbieh  I  hope  will  prove  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
woollen  msnnfacture,  by  the  fineness  of  the  fleeces. 
I  iU;ed  but  two  months  with  my  wife  and  family ; 
fer  my  insatiable  desire  of  seeing  foreign  countries 
woqM  loflier  me  to  continue  no  longer.     I  left  fif- 


teen hundred  pounds  with  my  wife,  and  fixed  her 
in  a  good  house  at  Redriff.  My  remaining  stock  I 
carried  with  me,  part  in  money  and  part  in  goods, 
in  hopes  to  improve  my  fortunes.  My  eldest  uncle 
John  had  left  me  an  estate  in  land,  near  Epping,  of 
about  thirty  pounds  a  year  ;  and  I  had  a  long  lease 
of  the  Black  Bull  in  Fetter-lane,  which  yielded  me 
as  much  more ;  so  that  I  was  not  in  any  danger  of 
leaving  my  family  upon  the  parish.  My  son  Johnny, 
named  so  after  his  uncle,  was  at  the  grammar- 
school,  and  a  towardly  child.  My  daughter  Betty 
(who  is  now  well  married,  and  has  children)  was 
then  at  her  needle-work.  I  took  my  leave  of  my 
wife,  and  boy  and  girl,  with  tears  on  both  sides, 
and  went  on  board  tibe  Adventure,  a  merchant-ship 
of  three  hundred  tons,  bound  for  Surat,  captain 
John  Nicholas,  of  Liverpool,  commander.  But  my 
account  of  this  voyage  must  be  referred  to  the 
second  part  of  my  travels. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

A  mat  Horn  defcribed.  the  long-boat   lent  to  Mch  water. 

th*  ulhor  goet  with  il  to  difoover  the  oomitry.    He  U  left 

m  than,  b  aeiiad  fay  one  of  the  nelives.  and  carried  to  a 

Cuaer't  houM.     Hia  zeceptaon,  with  leveral  accidents  that 

happened  there.    A  dvacription  of  tiie  inhabitants. 

Having  been  condemned  by  nature  and  fortune  to 
u  ictiTe  and  restless  life,  in  two  months  after  my 
return  I  sgain  left  my  native  country,  and  took 
ibipping  in  the  Downs  on  the  20th  day  of  June, 
1'02,  in  the  Adventure,  captain  John  Nicholas,  a 
Corotthman,  commander,  bound  for  Surat.  We 
bad  a  Tery  prosperous  gale  till  we  arrived  at  the 
Ctpe  of  Good  Hope,  where  we  landed  for  fresh 
witer;  but  discovering  a  leak  we  unshipped  our 
gwxi^  and  wintered  there ;  for  the  captain  falling 
lick  of  an  sgue,  we  could  not  leave  the  Cape  till  the 
end  of  March.  We  then  set  sail,  and  bad  a  good 
vo}tge  till  we  passed  the  Straits  of  Madagascar ; 
bot  hating  got  northward  of  that  island,  and  to 
tboQi  five  degreea  south  latitude,  the  winds,  which 
i&  those  seas  are  observed  to  blow  a  constant  equal 
;^e  between  the  north  and  west,  from  the  begin- 
Bifig  of  December  to  the  beginning  of  May,  on  the 
19th  of  April  began  to  blow  with  much  greater  vio- 
lence, and  more  westerly  than  usual,  continuing  so 
^  twenty  days  together :  during  which  time  we 
were  driven  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Molucca  Is- 
Undi,  and  about  three  degrees  northward  of  the  line, 
•)  ov  captain  found  by  an  observation  be  took  the 
^^  of  May,  at  which  time  the  wind  ceased,  and  it 
«u  a  perfect  cabn,  whereat  I  was  not  a  little  re- 
tiKtd,  But  he,  being  a  man  well  experienced  in 
the  natigation  of  those  seas,  bid  us  all  prepare 
uunA  a  itonn,  which  accordingly  happened  the  day 
following :  for  the  southern  wind,  called  the  southern 
ttonioon,  began  to  set  in. 

Finding  it  was  likely  to  overblow,  [what  follows  is 
*  happy  parody  of  the  sea-terms  in  old  voyages]  we 
took  in  our  sprit-sail,  and  stood  by  to  hand  the  lore- 
■ul;  hut  making  foul  weather,  we  looked  the  guns 
were  all  Cut,  and  handed  the  miien.  The  ship  lay 
k?  ^"*^  ^^*  •**  ^*  thought  it  better  spooning  before 
the  tea  than  trjing  or  hulUng.  We  reefed  the  fore- 
»il,and  set  him,  and  hauled  aft  the  foresheet ;  the 
bjlm  wia  hard  a-weather.  The  ship  wore  bravely. 
^e  bclajed  the  fore  dovmhaul ;  but  the  sail  was 
•plit,  sad  we  hauled  down  the  yard,  and  got  the 


sail  into  the  ship,  and  unbound  all  the  things  dear 
of  iL  It  was  a  very  fierce  storm ;  the  sea  broke 
strange  and  dangerous.  We  hauled  off  upon  the 
lanianl  of  the  whipstaff,  and  helped  the  maa  at  the 
helm.  We  could  not  get  down  our  topmast,  but 
let  all  stand,  because  she  scudded  before  the-  sea 
very  well,  and  we  knew  that  the  topmast  being 
aloft  the  ship  was  the  wholesomer,  and  made  better 
way  through  the  sea,  seeing  we  had  sea-room. 
When  the  sterm  was  over,  we  set  foresail  and  main- 
sail, and  brought  the  ship  to.  Then  we  set  the 
mizen,  main-topsail,  and  the  fore- topsail.  Our 
course  was  east-north-east,  the  wind  was  at  south- 
west. We  got  the  starboard  tacks  aboard,  we  cart 
off  our  weather-braces  and  lifts ;  we  set-in  the  lee- 
braces,  and  hauled  forward  by  the  tseather-bow- 
lings,  and  hauled  them  tight,  and  belayed  them,  and 
hauled  over  the  miaen  tuk  to  windvvard,  and  kept 
her  full  and  by  as  near  as  she  vrould  lie. 

During  this  storm,  which  was  followed  by  a 
strong  wind  west-south-west,  we  were  carried,  by 
my  computation,  about  five  hundred  leagues  to  the 
east,  so  that  the  oldest  sailor  on  board  could  not  tell 
in  what  part  of  the  world  we  were.  Our  provisions 
held  out  well,  our  ship  was  stanch,  and  our  crew 
all  in  good  health ;  but  we  lay  in  the  utmost  distress 
for  water.  We  thought  it  best  to  hold  on  the  same 
course,  rather  than  turn  more  northerly,  which  might 
have  brought  tis  to  the  north-west  part  of  Great 
Tartary,  and  into  the  Frosen  Sea. 

On  the  16th  day  of  June,  1703,  a  boy  on  the  top- 
mast discovered  land.  On  the  17th  we  came  in 
full  view  of  a  great  island,  or  continent,  (for  we 
knew  not  whether),  on  the  south  side  whereof  was 
a  small  neck  of  land  Jutting  out  into  the  tea,  and  a 
creek  too  ahallow  to  hold  a  ship  of  above  one  hun- 
dred tons.  We  cast  anchor  within  a  league  of  this 
creek,  and  our  captain  sent  a  dosen  of  his  men  well 
armed  in  the  long-boat,  with  vessels  for  water,  if 
any  could  be  found.  1  desired  his  leave  to  go  with 
them,  that  I  might  see  the  country,  and  make  what 
discoveries  I  could.  When  we  came  to  land  we 
saw  no  river  or  spring,  nor  any  sign  of  inhabitants. 
Our  men  therefore  wandered  on  the  shore  to  find 
out  some  fresh  water  near  the  sea,  and  I  walked 
alone  about  a  mile  on  the  other  side,  where  I  ob- 
served the  country  all  barren  and  rocky.  I  now  be- 
gan to  be  weary,  and,  seeing  nothing  to  entertain 
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my  curiorit7»  I  returned  gently  down  towards  the 
creek ;  and  the  sea  being  nill  in  my  view,  I  saw  our 
men  already  got  into  the  boat,  and  rowing  for  life  to 
the  ship.  I  was  going  to  holla  after  them,  although 
it  had  been  to  little  purpose,  when  I  observed  a 
huge  creature  walking  after  them  In  the  sea,  as  fast 
as  he  could :  he  waded  not  much  deeper  than  his 
knees,  and  took  prodigious  strides :  but  our  men 
had  the  start  of  him  half  a  league,  and,  the  sea 
thereabouts,  being  full  of  sharp  pointed  rocks,  the 
*  monster  was  not  able  to  overtske  the  boat.  This  I 
was  afterwards  told,  for  I  durst  not  stay  to  see  the 
issue  of  the  adventure;  but  ran  sts  fast  a«  could 
the  way  I  first  went,  and  then  climbed  up  a  steep 
hill,  which  gave  me  some  prospect  of  the  country. 
I  found  it  fully  cultivated ;  but  that  which  first  sur- 
prised me  was  the  length  of  the  grass,  which,  in 
those  grounds  that  seemed  to  be  kept  for  hay,  was 
about  twenty  feet  high. 

I  fell  into  a  high  road,  for  so  I  took  it  to  be, 
though  it  served  to  the  inhabitants  only  as  «  footpath 
through  a  field  of  barley.  Here  I  walked  on  for  some 
time,  but  could  see  little  on  either  side,  it  being  now 
near  harvest,  and  the  com  rising  at  least  forty  feet. 
I  was  an  hour  walking  to  the  end  of  this  field,  which 
was  fenced  in  with  a  hedge  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  trees  so  lofty  that  I 
could  make  no  computation  of  their  altitude.  There 
was  a  stile  to  pass  from  this  field  into  the  next.  It 
had  four  steps,  and  a  stone  to  cross  over  when  you 
came  to  the  uppermost.  It  was  impossible  for  me 
to  climb  this  stile,  because  every  step  was  six  feet 
high,  and  the  upper  stone  abcuit  twenty.  I  was 
endeavouring  to  find  some  gap  in  the  hedge,  when  I 
discovered  one  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  next  field, 
advancing  towards  the  stile,  of  the  same  sise  with 
him  whom  I  saw  in  the  sea  pursuing  our  boat.  He 
appeared  as  tall  as  an  ordinary  spire-steeple,  and 
took  about  ten  yards  at  every  stride,  as  near  as  I 
could  guess.  I  was  struck  with  the  utmost  fear  and 
astonishment,  and  ran  to  hide  myself  in  the  com, 
whence  I  saw  him  at  the  top  •f  the  stile,  looking 
back  into  the  next  field  on  the  right  hand,  and  heard 
him  call  in  a  voice  many  degrees  louder  than  a 
speaking-trumpet ;  but  the  noise  was  so  high  in  the 
air,  that  at  first  I  certainly  thought  it  was  thunder. 
Whereupon  seven  monsters,  like  himself,  came  to- 
wards him  with  reaping-  hooks  in  their  hands,  each 
hook  about  the  largeness  of  aix  scythes.  These 
people  were  not  so  well  clad  as  the  first,  whose 
servants  or  labourers  they  seemed  to  be  ;  for,  upon 
some  words  he  spoke,  they  went  to  reap  the  com  in 
the  field  where  I  lay.  I  kept  from  them  at  m  great 
a  distance  as  I  could,  but  was  forced  to  move  with 
extreme  difficulty,  for  the  stalks  of  the  com  were 
sometimes  not  above  a  foot  distant,  so  that  I  could 
bardly  squeeae  my  body  betwiat  them.  However, 
I  made  a  shift  to  go  forward,  till  I  came  to  a  part  of 
the  field  where  the  com  had  been  hud  by  the  rain 
and  wind.  Here  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  advance 
a  step,  for  the  stalks  were  so  interwoven  that  I  could 
not  creep  through,  and  the  beards  of  the  fallen  ears 
so  strong  and  pointed  that  they  pieiced  through  my 
clothes  into  my  fiesh.  At  the  same  time  I  heard 
the  reapers  not  above  a  hundred  yards  bekiad  me. 
Being  quite  dispirited  with  toil,  and  wholly  ovei^ 
come  by  grief  and  despair,  I  lay  down  between  two 
ridges,  and  heartily  wished  I  might  there  end  my 
days.  I  bemoaned  my  desolate  widow  and  fatherless 
children.  I  lamented  my  own  folly  and  wilfulness, 
in  attempting  a  second  voyage,  against  the  advice  of 
all  my  friends  and  relations.  In  this  terrible  agita- 
tion of  mind,  I  could  not  forbear  thinking  of  Lilliput, 
whose  inhabitants  looked  upon  me  tm  the  greatest 


prodigy  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world ;  where  I 
was  able  to  draw  an  imperial  fleet  in  my  hand,  and 
perform  those  other  actiona  which  will  be  recorded 
for  ever  in  the  chronicles  of  that  empire,  while  pos- 
terity shall  hardly  believe  them,  although  attested  by 
millions.  I  reflected  what  a  mortification  it  must 
prove  to  me  to  appear  as  inconsiderable  in  this 
nation  as  one  single  Lilliputian  would  be  among  us. 
But  this  I  conceived  was  to  be  the  least  of  my  mis- 
fortunes ;  for,  as  human  creatures  are  observed  to  be 
more  sava^pe  and  cruel  in  proportion  to  their  bulk, 
what  could  I  expect  but  to  be  a  morsel  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  among  these  enormous  barbarians  that 
should  happen  to  seice  rael  Undoubtedly  philoso- 
phers are  in  the  right  when  they  tell  us  that  nothing 
is  great  or  little  otherwise  than  by  comparison. 
It  might  have  pleased  fortune  to  have  let  the  Lilli- 
putians find  some  nation  where  the  people  were  as 
diminutive  with  respect  to  them  as  they  were  to  me. 
And  who  knows  but  that  even  this  prodigk>us  race 
of  mortals  might  be  equaUy  overmatched  in  some 
distant  part  of  the  woiid,  whereof  we  have  yet  no 
discovery  t 

Scared  and  confounded  as  I  was,  I  could  not  for- 
bear going  on  with  these  reflections,  when  one  of 
the  reapers,  approaching  within  ten  yards  of  the  ridge 
where  I  lay,  made  me  apprehend  that  with  the  next 
step  I  should  be  squashed  to  death  under  his  foot,  or 
cut  in  two  with  his  reaping-hook.     AjuI  therefore, 
when  he  was  again  about  to  move,  I  ecreamed  as 
loud  as  fear  could  make  me :  whereupon  the  huge 
creature  trod  short,  and  looking  round  about  under 
him  for  some  time,  at  last  espied  me  as  I  lay  on  the 
ground.     He  oonsidered  a  while,  with  the  caution 
of  one  who  endeavours  to  l^y  hold  on  a  email  dan- 
gerous animal  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  not  be 
able  either  to  scratch  or  to  bite  him,  as  I  m)'aelf  have 
sometimes  done  with  a  weasel  in  England.     At 
length  be  ventured  to  take  me  behind,  by  the  middle, 
between  his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  and  brought  me 
within  three  yards  of  his  eyes,  that  he  might  behold 
my  shape  more  perfectly.     I  guessed  his  meaning, 
and  my  good  fortune  gave  me  so  much  presence  of 
mind,  that  I  resolved  not  to  struggle  in  the  least  as 
he  held  me  in  the  air  above  six^  feet  from  the  ground, 
although  he  grievously  pinched  my  sides,  for  fear  I 
should  slip  through  his  fingers.    All  I  ventured  was 
to  raise  mine  eyes  toward  the  sun,  and  place  my 
hands  together  in  a  supplicating  posture,  and  to 
speak  some  words  in  an  humble,  melancholy  tone, 
suiiable  to  the  condition  I  then  was  in :  for  I  ap- 
prehendeded  erery  moment  that  he  would  dash  me 
against  the  ground,  as  we  usually  do  any  little  hate- 
fud  animal,  which  we  have  a  mind  to  destroy.     But 
my  good  star  would  have  it  that  he  appeared  pleased 
with  my  voice  and  gestures,  and  began  to  look  upon 
me  as  a  curiosity,  much  wondering  to  hear  me  pro- 
nounce articulate  words,  although  he  could  not  un- 
derstand them.   In  the  mean  time,  I  was  not  able  to 
forbear  groaning  and  shedding  tears,   and   turning 
my  head  towards  my  sides ;  letting  him  know,  as 
well  as  I  could,  how  cruelly  I  was  hurt  by  the  pressure 
of  his  thumb  and  finger.     He  seemed  to  apprehend 
my  meaning ;  for  lifting  up  the  lappet  of  his  coat,  he 
put  me  gently  into  it,  and  immediately  ran  along 
with  me  to  his  master,  who  was  a  substantial  farmer, 
and  the  same  person  I  had  first  seen  in  the  field. 

The  farmer,  having  (as  I  suppose  by  their  talk) 
received  such  an  account  of  me  as  his  servant  could 
give  him,  took  a  piece  of  a  small  straw,  about  the  sixe 
of  a  walking  staff,  and  therewith  lifted  up  the  lappets 
of  my  coat ;  which,  it  seems,  he  thought  to  be  some 
kind  of  covering  that  nature  had  given  me.  .  He 
blew  my  hairs  aside  to  take  a  better  view  of  my  face. 
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Hecdltd  hu  hinds  about  Mm,  and  aaked  them»  as  I 
ifienrtrdi  Inrncd,  **  Whether  they  had  ever  seen 
is  the  fieJds  any  little  creature  that  resembled  ae  t*' 
Ue  th«a  plseed  me  sofUj  on  the  ground  upon  all 
foar,  but  I  got  immediatdy  up,  and  walked  slowly 
bsckward  and  ferward,  to  let  those  people  see  I  had 
no  intent  to  run  away.  They  all  sat  down  in  a 
dide  sbent  me,  the  better  to  obeenre  my  motions. 
I  palled  off  my  hat,  and  made  a  low  bow  towards 
the  &nner.  1  fell  on  my  knees,  and  lifted  up  my 
htnds  ttd  ejes,  and  spoke  several  words  as  loud  as 
I  cosld :  1  took  a  parse  of  gold  out  of  my  pocket, 
sad  hmbly  presented  it  to  him.  He  received  it  on 
IW  jMla  of  his  hand,  then  applied  it  close  to  his 
eje  (0  ne  what  it  was,  and  afterwards  turned  it 
MTfrtl  times  with  the  point  of  a  pin,  (which  he  took 
oat  of  his  sleere,)  but  could  make  nothing  of  it. 
Wbemipoa  I  made  a  aign  that  he  should  place  his 
hod  OB  the  ground.  I  then  took  the  purse,  and 
opcoin^  it  poured  ail  the  gold  into  his  palm.  There 
were  lix  Spanish  pieces  of  four  pistoles  each,  besides 
tvcatf  or  tlurty  smaller  coins.  I  saw  him  wet  the 
tiftihu  little  iinger  upon  his  tongue,  and  take  up 
one  of  ffljr  largest  pieces,  and  then  another;  but  he 
SBToifd  to  be  whoUy  ignorant  what  they  were.  Ue 
Bade  me  a  sign  to  put  them  again  into  my  purse, 
^  the  pttfse  again  into  my  pockety  which,  after 
<i^nag  it  to  him  soTeral  times,  I  thought  it  best 
to  do. 

The  fumer,  by  this  time,  was  convinced  I  must 
be  I  ruioaal  creattire.  He  spoke  often  to  me  ;  but 
(he  soaad  of  his  voice  pierced  my  ears  like  that  of  a 
»iter-miU,  yet  his  words  were  articulate  enough.  I 
ntwered  ss  loud  as  I  could  In  several  languages, 
ind  be  often  laid  his  ear  within  two  yards  of  me ; 
hot  til  in  vain,  for  we  were  wholly  unintelligible  to 
cub  other.  He  then  sent  hii  servants  to  their  work, 
ud  taking  his  handkerchief  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
d4iubled  and  spread  it  on  his  left  hand,  which  he 
pbccd  flat  on  the  ground,  with  the  palm  upward, 
atiiag  me  a  sign  to  step  into  it,  as  I  could  easily 
'^t  for  it  was  not  above  a  foot  in  thickness.  I 
thought  it  my  part  to  obey ;  and,  for  fear  of  falling, 
hid  m)ielf  at  full  length  upon  the  handkerchief, 
with  the  remainder  of  which  he  lapped  me  up  to  the 
^^  for  further  security,  and  in  this  manner 
eirricd  me  home  to  his  house.  There  he  called  his 
wife,  tnd  showed  me  to  her ;  but  she  screamed  and 
is  back,  as  women  in  England  do  at  the  sight  of  a 
tMd  or  a  qtider.  However,  when  she  had  awhile 
■en  my  behavioiur,  and  how  well  I  observed  the 
agns  ber  husband  made,  she  was  soon  reconciled, 
ud  hy  decrees  grew  extremely  tender  of  me. 

It  wu  about  twelve  at  noon,  and  a  servant  brought 
i&  dinner.  It  was  only  one  substantial  dish  of  meat, 
(fit  for  the  plain  condition  of  a  husbandman),  in  a 
dhh  of  about  four-and-twenty  feet  diameter.  The 
onpany  were,  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  three  chiU 
dnn.  tad  an  old  grandmother.  When  they  were 
«t  doim,  the  farmer  placed  me  at  some  distance 
fron  him  on  the  table,  which  was  thirty  feet  high 
from  the  floor.  I  was  in  a  terrible  fright,  and  kept 
u  tv  u  1  could  from  the  edge,  for  fear  of  falling.  The 
wife  minced  a  bit  of  meat,  then  crumbled  some 
Wtd  on  a  trencher,  and  placed  it  before  me.  I 
made  ber  a  low  bow,  took  out  my  knife  and  fork, 
u4  fell  to  eat,  which  gave  them  exceeding  delight. 
The  misttess  sent  her  maid  for  a  small  dram  cup 
vbich  held  about  two  gallons,  and  filled  it  with  drink ; 
I  took  op  the  vessel  with  much  difficulty  in  both 
biodt.  tnd  in  a  most  respectful  manner  drank  to  her 
hdyihip*t  health,  expressing  the  words  as  loi|(l  as  I 
CMld  ia  Engttah,  which  made  the  company  laugh  so 
^<*(%,  that  I  was  almost  deafened  with  the  noise. 


This  liquor  tasted  like  a  imall  cider,  and  was  not 
unpleasant.  Then  the  master  made  me  a  sign  to 
come  to  his  trencher  side  ;  but  as  I  walked  on  the 
table,  being  in  great  surprise  all  the  time,  as  the  in- 
dulgent reader  will  easily  conceive  and  excuse,  I 
happened  to  stumble  against  a  crust,  and  fell  flat  on 
my  face,  but  received  no  hurt.  I  got  up  immediately, 
and  observing  the  good  people  to  be  in  much  con- 
cern, I  took  my  hat,  (which  I  held  under  my  arm 
out  of  good  manners,)  and  waving  it  over  my  head, 
made  three  huzsas,  to  show  I  had  got  no  mischief  by 
my  fall.  But  advancing  forward  towards  my  master 
(as  I  shall  henceforth  call  him),  his  youngest  son, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  an  arch  boy  of  aboot  ten  years 
old,  took  me  up  by  the  legs,  and  held  me  so  high  in 
the  air,  that  I  trembled  every  limb ;  but  his  father 
snatched  me  from  him,  and  at  the  same  time  gave 
him  such  a  box  on  the  left  ear  as  would  have  felled 
an  European  troop  of  horse  to  the  earth,  ordering  him 
to  be  taken  from  the  table.  But  being  afraid  the 
boy  might  owe  me  a  spite,  and  well  remembering 
how  mischievous  all  children  among  us  naturally  are 
to  sparrows,  rabbits,  young  kittens,  and  puppy-dogs, 
I  fell  on  my  knees,  and,  pointing  to  the  bov,  made 
my  master  to  understand,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  I 
desired  bis  son  might  be  pardoned.  The  father 
complied,  and  the  lad  took  his  seat  i^^n,  whereupon 
I  went  to  him  and  kissed  his  hand,  which  my  master 
took,  and  made  him  stroke  me  gently  with  it. 

In  the  midst  of  dinner,  my  mistress's  favourite  cat 
leaped  into  her  lap.  I  heard  a  noise  behind  me  like 
that  of  a  dosen  stocking-weavers  at  work ;  and  turn- 
ing my  head  I  found  it  proceeded  from  the  purring  of 
that  animal,  who  seemed  to  be  three  times  larger  than 
an  ox,  as  I  computed  by  the  view  of  her  head  and  one 
of  her  paws,  while  her  mistress  was  feeding  and  strok- 
ing  her.  The  fierceness  of  this  creature's  countenance 
altogether  discomposed  me ;  though  I  stood  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  table,  about  fifty  feet  off;  and,  although 
my  mistress  held  her  fast,  for  fear  she  might  give  a 
spring,  and  seise  me  in  her  talons.  But  it  happened 
there  was  no  danger ;  for  the  cat  took  not  the  least 
notice  of  me  when  my  master  placed  me  within  three 
yards  of  her.  And,  as  I  have  been  always  told,  and 
found  true  by  experience  in  my  travels,  that  flying 
or  discovering  fear  before  a  fierce  animal  is  a  certuin 
way  to  make  it  pursue  or  attack  you,  so  I  resolved, 
in  this  dangerous  juncture,  to  show  no  manner  of 
concern.  I  walked  with  intrepidity  five  or  six  times 
before  the  very  head  of  the  cat,  and  came  within 
half  a  yard  of  her ;  whereupon  she  drew  herself 
back,  as  if  she  were  more  afraid  of  me.  I  had  less 
apprehension  concerning  the  dogs,  whereof  three  or 
four  came  into  the  room,  as  it  is  usual  in  farmer's 
houses  :  one  of  which  was  a  mastiff,  equal  in  bulk 
to  four  elephmts,  and  a  greyhound,  somewhat  taller 
than  the  mastiff,  but  not  so  large. 

'When  dinner  was  almost  done,  the  nurse  came  in 
with  a  child  of  a  year  old  in  her  arms,  who  imme- 
diately spied  me,  and  began  a  squall  that  you  might 
have  heard  from  London-bridge  to  Chelsea,  after  the 
usual  oratory  of  infants,  to  get  me  for  a  plaything. 
The  mother,  out  of  pure  indulgence,  took  me  up, 
and  put  me  towards  the  child,  who  presently  seised 
by  the  middle,  and  got  my  head  into  his  moulh, 
where  I  roared  so  loud  that  the  urchin  was  frighted, 
and  let  me  drop,  and  1  should  infallibly  have  broke 
my  neck,  if  the  mother  had  not  held  her  apron  under 
me.  The  nurse,  to  quiet  her  babe,  made  use  of  a 
rattle,  which  was  a  kind  of  hollow  vessel  filled  with 
great  stones,  and  fastened  by  a  cable  to  the  child's 
waist :  but  all  in  vain,  so  that  she  was  forced  to 
apply  the  last  remedy  by  giving  it  suck.  I  must 
confess  no  object  ever  disgusted  me  so  much  as  the 
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sight  of  her  monstrouii  hreait,  which  I  cannot  tell 
what  to  compare  with,  so  as  to  give  the  curious 
reader  an  idea  of  its  bulk,  shape,  and  colour.  It 
stood  prominent  six  feet,  and  could  not  be  less  than 
sixteen  in  circumference.  The  nipple  was  about 
half  the  bigness  of  my  head,  and  the  hue,  both  of 
that  and  the  dug,  so  yaried  with  spots,  pimples,  and 
freckles,  that  nothing  could  appear  more  nauseous  : 
for  I  had  a  near  sight  of  her,  she  sitting  down,  tlie 
more  conveniently  to  give  suck,  and  I  standing  on 
the  table.  This  made  me  reflect  upon  the  fair  skins 
of  our  English  ladies,  who  appear  so  beautiful  to 
us  only  because  they  are  of  our  own  sise,  and  their 
defects  not  to  be  seen  but  through  a  magnifying  glass ; 
where  we  find  by  experiment  that  the  smoothest 
and  whitest  skins  look  rough,  and  coarse,  and  ill- 
coloured. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  at  Lilliput,  the  complex- 
ions of  those  diminutive  people  appeared  to  me  the 
fairest  in  the  world ;  and  talking  upon  this  subject 
with  a  person  of  learning  there,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  he  said  that  my  face  appeared  much 
fairer  and  smoother  when  he  looked  on  me  from  the 
ground  than  it  did  upon  a  nearer  view  when  I  took 
him  up  in  my  hand  and  brought  him  close,  which  he 
confessed  was  at  first  a  very  shocking  sight.  He  said, 
"he  could  discover  great  holes  in  my  skin;  that  the 
stumps  of  my  beard  were  ten  times  stronger  than  the 
bristles  of  a  boar,  and  my  complexion  made  up  of 
several  colours  altogether  disagreeable  ;"  although  I 
must  beg  leave  to  say  for  myself  that  I  am  as  fair  as 
most  of  my  sex  and  country,  and  very  little  sunburnt 
by  all  my  travels.  On  the  other  side,  discoursing  of 
the  ladies  in  that  emperor's  court,  he  used  to  tell  me, 
*'one  had  freckles,  another  too  wide  a  mouth,  a 
third  too  large  a  nose ;"  nothing  of  which  I  was  able 
to  distinguish.  I  confess,  this  reflection  was  obvious 
enough ;  which,  however,  I  could  not  forbear,  lest 
the  reader  might  think  those  vast  creatures  were 
actually  deformed :  for  I  must  do  them  the  justice 
to  say  they  are  a  comely  race  of  people ;  and  parti- 
cularly the  features  of  my  master's  countenance, 
although  he  were  but  a  fanner,  when  I  beheld  him 
from  Uie  height  of  sixty  feet,  appeared  very  well 
proportioned. 

When  dinner  was  done  my  master  went  out  to 
liis  labourers,  and,  as  I  could  discover  by  his  voice 
and  gestures,  gave  his  wife  a  strict  charge  to  take 
care  of  me.  I  was  very  much  tired,  and  disposed  to 
sleep,  which  my  mistress  perceiving,  she  put  me  on 
her  own  bed,  and  covered  roe  with  a  clean  white 
handkerchief,  but  larger  and  coarser  than  the  main- 
sail of  a  man-of-war. 

I  slept  about  two  hours,  and  dreamt  I  was  at  home 
with  my  wife  and  children,  which  aggravated  my 
sorrows  when  I  awaked  and  found  myself  alone  in 
a  vast  room,  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  and  above  two  hundred  high,  lying  in  a  bed 
twenty  yards  wide.  My  mistress  was  gone  about  her 
hpusehold  afiairs,  and  had  locked  me  in.  The  bed 
was  eight  yards  fVom  the  floor.  Some  natural  neces- 
sities required  me  to  get  down ;  I  durst  not  presume 
to  call ;  and  if  I  had,  it  would  have  been  in  vain, 
with  such  a  voice  as  mine,  at  so  great  a  distance 
as  from  the  room  where  I  lay  to  the  kitchen  where 
the  Dunily  kept.  While  I  was  under  these  circum- 
stances, two  rats  crept  up  the  curtains,  and  ran 
smelling  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  bed.  One 
of  them  came  up  almost  to  my  face,  whereupon  I 
rose  in  a  fright,  and  drew  out  my  hanger  to  defend 
myself.  These  horrible  animals  had  the  boldness  to 
attack  me  on  both  sides,  and  one  of  them  held  his 
forefeet  at  my  collar ;  but  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
rip  up  his  belly,  before  he  could  do  me  any  mischief. 


He  fell  down  at  my  feet ;  and  the  other,  seeing  the 
fate  of  his  comrade,  made  his  escape,  but  not  with- 
out one  good  wound  on  the  back,  which  I  gave  him 
as  he  fled,  and  made  the  blood  run  trickling  from 
him.  After  this  exploit,  I  walked  gently  to  and  fro 
on  the  bed,  to  recover  my  breath  and  loss  of  spirits. 
These  creatures  were  of  the  sise  of  a  large  msstiff, 
but  infinitely  more  nimble  and  fierce ;  so  that,  if  I  hsd 
taken  off  my  belt  before  I  went  to  sleep,  I  most  have 
infallibly  been  torn  to  pieces  and  devoured.  I  mea- 
sured the  tail  of  the  dead  rat,  and  found  it  to  be  two 
yards  long,  wanting  an  inch  ;  but  it  went  against  my 
stomach  to  drag  the  carcass  off  the  bed,  where  it  lay 
still  bleeding;  I  observed  it  had  yet  some  life,  bat 
with  a  strong  slash  across  the  neck,  I  thoroughly 
despatched  it. 

Soon  after  my  mistress  came  into  the  room,  who, 
seeing  me  all  bloody,  ran  and  took  me  up  in  her 
hand.  1  pointed  to  the  dead  rat,  smiling  and  mak- 
ing other  signs  to  show  I  was  not  hurt ;  whereat  she 
was  extremely  rejoiced,  calling  the  maid  to  take  up 
the  dead  rat  with  a  pair  of  tongs,  and  throw  it  out 
of  the  vnndow.  Then  she  set  me  on  a  table, 
where  I  showed  her  my  hanger  all  bloody,  and,  wip- 
ing it  on  the  lappet  of  my  coat,  returned  it*  to  the 
scabbard.  I  was  pressed  to  do  more  than  one  thing 
which  another  could  not  do  for  me,  and  therefore 
endeavoured  to  make  my  mistress  understand,  that 
I  desired  to  be  set  down  on  the  floor ;  which,  after 
she  had  done,  my  bashfulness  would  not  suffer  me 
to  express  myself  further  than  by  pointing  to  the 
door  and  bowing  several  times.  The  good  woman, 
with  much  difficulty,  at  last  perceived  what  I  would 
be  at,  and,  taking  me  up  again  in  her  hand,  walked 
into  the  garden,  where  she  set  me  down.  I  went 
on  one  side  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  beckon- 
ing to  her  not  to  look  or  to  follow  me,  I  hid  myself 
between  two  leaves  of  sorrel,  and  there  discharged 
the  necessities  of  nature. 

I  hope  the  gentle  reader  will  excuse  me  for  dwell- 
ing on  these  and  the  like  particulars,  which,  however 
insignificant  they  may  appear  to  grovelling  vulgar 
minds,  yet  will  certainly  help  a  philosopher  to  en- 
large his  thoughts  and  imagination,  and  apply  them 
to  the  benefit  of  public  as  well  as  private  life,  which 
was  my  sole  design  in  presenting  this  and  other  ac- 
counts of  my  travels  to  the  world  :  wherein  I  have 
been  chiefly  studious  of  truth,  without  affecting  any 
ornaments  of  learning  or  of  style.  But  the  whole 
scene  of  this  voyage  made  so  strong  an  impression 
on  my  mind,  and  is  so  deeply  fixed  in  my  memory, 
that,  in  committing  it  to  paper,  I  did  not  omit  one 
material  circumstance :  however,  upon  a  strict  re- 
view, I  blotted  out  several  passages  of  leas  moment, 
which  were  in  my  first  copy,  for  fear  of  being  cen- 
sured as  tedious  and  trifling,  whereof  travellers  are 
often,  perhaps  not  without  justice,  accused. 


CHAPTER  II. 


A  detcriplion  of  the  ftinnn'adaufchter.    The  author  carried  to 
a  narket-town.  and  tlien  to  the  metropoU*.    The  particulan 

of  hii  joamey. 

My  mistress  had  a  daughter  of  nine  years  old,  a 
child  of  towardly  parts  for  her  age,  very  dexterous  at 
her  needle,  and  skilful  in  dressing  her  baby.  Her 
mother  and  she  contrived  to  fit  up  the  baby's  cradle 
for  me  against  night;  the  cradle  was  put  into  a 
small  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  and  the  drawer  placed 
upon  a  hanging  shelf  for  fear  of  the  rats.  This  was 
my  bed  all  Uie  time  I  staid  w>th  those  people,  though 
made  more  convenient  by  degrees,  as  I  began  to 
learn  their  language  and  make  my  wants  known. 
This  young  girl  was  so  handy,  that*  after  I  had  once 
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Of  twice  polled  off  my  clothes  before  her,  ehe  was 
able  to  diets  and  undress  me,  though  I  never  gave 
her  that  troable  when  she  would  let  me  do  either 
mytelfl  She  made  me  seven  shirts,  and  some  other 
linen,  of  ss  fine  cloth  as  could  be  got,  which  indeed 
was  coarser  than  sackcloth ;  and  these  she  con- 
sUntlj  washed  for  me  with  her  own  hands.  She 
WIS  likewise  my  schoolmistress,  to  teach  me  the 
bnfuage :  when  I  pointed  to  anything  she  told  me 
the  name  of  it  in  her  own  tongue,  so  that  in  a  few 
day«  I  was  able  to  call  for  whatever  I  had  a  mind 
to.  She  was  very  good-natured,  and  not  above 
foitj  feet  hi^,  being  little  for  her  age.  She  gave 
me  the  name  of  Grildrig,  which  the  family  took  up, 
and  afterwards  the  whole  kingdom.  The  word  im- 
ports what  the  Latins  call  nanuneuitis,  the  Italians 
hommcHetmOf  and  the  English  mannikin.  To  her 
1  chiefly  owe  my  preservation  in  that  country ;  we 
neter  parted  while  I  was  there ;  I  called  her  my 
Gkniakliith,  or  little  nurse ;  and  should  be  guilty 
of  gnat  ingratitude  if  I  omitted  this  honourable 
mentioB  of  her  care  and  affection  towards  me,  which 
I  heartilf  wish  it  lay  in  my  power  to  requite  as  she 
dewrres,  instead  of  being  the  innocent  but  unhappy 
iostrufflent  of  her  disgrace,  as  I  have  too  much  reason 
to  fear. 

It  DOW  began  to  be  known  and  talked  of  in  the 
Beighbonrhood  that  my  master  had  found  a  strange 
animal  in  the  field,  about  the  bigness  of  a  $placnucky 
but  exactly  shaped  in  every  part  like  a  human  crea- 
ture, which  it  likewise  imitated  in  all  its  actions, 
stwmed  to  speak  in  a  little  language  of  its  own,  had 
already  learned  several  words  of  theirs,  went  erect 
upon  two  legs,  was  tame  and  gentle,  would  come 
vbeo  it  WIS  called,  do  whatever  it  was  bid,  had  the 
finest  limbs  in  the  world,  and  a  complexion  fairer 
than  a  nobleman's  daughter  of  three  years  old. 
Another  £urmer,  who  lived  hard  by,  and  was  a  par- 
txTolar  friend  of  my  master,  came  on  a  visit  on  pur- 
pose to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  this  story.  I  was 
uamediately  produced  and  placed  upon  a  table, 
vbere  1  walked  as  I  was  commanded,  drew  my 
buger,  put  it  up  again,  made  my  reverence  to 
ay  master's  guest,  asked  him,  in  his  own  language, 
^  he  did,  and  told  him  he  wcu  %eelecmey  just  as 
m;  little  nurse  had  instructed  me.  This  man,  who 
wai  old  and  dim-sighted,  put  on  his  spectacles  to 
behold  me  better,  at  which  I  could  not  forbear 
'^s^^ung  very  heartily,  for  his  eyes  appeared  like 
^  foU  moon  shining  into  a  chamber  at  two  win- 
dow. Our  people,  who  discovered  the  cause  of  my 
iniitb,  bore  me  company  in  laughing,  at  which  the 
old  fellow  was  fool  enough  to  be  angry  and  out  of 
coontenance.  He  had  the  character  of  a  great 
suMr;  and»  to  my  misfortune,  he  well  deserved  it, 
b\  the  cursed  advice  he  gave  my  master  to  show 
OK  u  a  ai^t  upon  a  market-day  in  the  next  town, 
>"hid)  was  half  an  hour's  riding,  about  two-and- 
t^enty  miles  from  our  house.  I  guessed  there  was 
woe  mischief  contriving  when  I  observed  my 
'B^'ter  and  his  friend  whispering  long  together, 
*<HBetimes  pointing  at  me ;  and  my  fears  made  me 
^CT  that  I  overheard  and  understood  some  of  their 
vorda.  But  the  next  morning  Olumdalclitch,  my 
Qttie  nurse,  told  me  the  whole  matter,  which  she 
Md  emmingiy  picked  out  from  her  mother.  The 
y^  pt\  laid  me  on  her  bosom,  and  fell  a-weeping 
With  ahame  and  griel  She  apprehended  some  mis- 
CA^  would  happen  to  me  from  rude  vulgar  folks, 
who  might  squeese  me  to  death  or  break  one  of 
1^  Innba  by  taking  me  in  their  hands.  She  had 
*«^obaerved  how  modest  I  was  in  my  nature,  how 
^'^l  regarded  my  honour,  and  what  an  indignity 
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public  spectacle  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  She 
said  her  papa  and  mamma  had  promised  that  Grild- 
tig  should  be  hers;  butJiow  she  found  they  meant 
to  serve  her  as  they  did  last  year,  when  they  pre- 
tended to  give  her  a  lamb,  and  yet,  as  soon  as  it 
was  fat,  sold  it  to  a  butcher.  For  my  own  part,  I 
may  truly  a£Srm  that  I  was  less  concerned  than  my 
nurse.  I  had  a  strong  hope,  which  never  left  me, 
that  I  should  one  day  recover  my  liberty ;  and,  as 
to  the  ignominy  of  being  carried  about  for  a  monster, 
I  considered  mj-self  to  be  a  perfect  stranger  in  the 
country,  and  that  such  a  misfortune  could  never  be 
charged  upon  me  as  a  reproach  if  ever  I  should  re- 
turn to  England,  since  the  king  of  Great  Britain 
himself,  in  my  condition,  must  have  undergone  the 
same  distress. 

My  master,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of  his  friend, 
carried  me  in  a  box  the  next  market-day  to  the 
neighbouring  town,  and  took  along  with  him  his 
little  daughter,  my  nurse,  upon  a  pillion  behind 
him.  The  box  was  close  on  every  side,  with  a  little 
door  for  me  to  go  in  and  out,  and  a  few  gimlet- 
holes  to  let  in  air.  The  girl  had  been  so  careful  as 
to  put  the  quilt  of  her  baby's  bed  into  it  for  me 
to  lie  down  on.  However,  I  was  terribly  shaken 
and  discomposed  in  this  journey,  though  it  were 
but  of  half  an  hour ;  for  the  horse  went  about  forty 
feet  at  every  step,  and  trotted  so  high  that  the 
agitation  was  equal  to  the  rising  and  falling  of  a 
ship  in  a  great  storm,  but  much  more  frequent.  Our 
journey  was  somewhat  farther  than  from  London 
to  St.  Alban's.  My  master  alighted  at  an  inn 
which  he  used  to  frequent ;  and,  after  consulting  a 
while  with  the  innkeeper,  and  making  some  neces- 
sary preparations,  he  hired  the  grvUrud,  or  crier,  to 
give  notice  through  the  town  of  a  stnmge  creature 
to  be  seen  at  the  sign  of  the  Green  Eagle,  not  so  big 
as  a  tplacnuck  (an  animal  in  that  comitry  very  finely 
shaped,  about  six  feet  long),  and  in  every  part  of 
the  body  resembling  a  human  creature,  could  speak 
several  words,  and  perform  a  hundred  diverting 
tricks. 

I  was  placed  upon  a  table  in  the  largest  room  of 
the  inn,  which  might  be  near  three  hundred  feet 
square.  My  little  nurse  stood  on  a  low  stool  close 
to  the  table,  to  take  care  of  me  and  direct  what  I 
should  do.  My  master,  to  avoid  a  crowd,  would 
suffer  only  thirty  people  at  a  time  to  see  me.  I 
walked  about  on  the  table  as  the  girl  commanded ; 
she  asked  me  questions  as  far  as  she  knew  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  language  reashed,  and  I  answered 
them  as  loud  as  I  could.  I  turned  about  several 
times  to  the  company,  paid  my  humble  respects, 
said  th&y  were  welcome,  and  used  some  other  speeches 
I  had  been  taught.  I  took  up  a  thimble  filled  with 
liquor,  which  Olumdalclitch  had  given  me  for  a  cup, 
and  drank  their  health.  I  drew  out  my  hanger,  and 
flourished  with  it  after  the  manner  of  fencers  in 
England.  My  nurse  gave  me  a  part  of  a  straw, 
which  I  exercised  as  a  pike,  having  learnt  the  art 
in  my  youth.  I  was  that  day  shown  to  twelve  sets 
of  company,  and  as  often  forced  to  act  over  again 
the  same  fopperies,  till  I  was  half  dead  with  weari- 
ness and  vexation ;  for  those  who  had  seen  me  made 
such  wonderful  reports  that  the  people  were  ready 
to  break  down  the  doors  to  come  in.  My  master* 
for  his  own  interest,  would  not  suffer  any  one  to 
touch  me  except  my  nurse ;  and  to  prevent  danger 
benches  were  set  round  the  table  at  such  a  distance 
as  to  put  me  out  of  everybody's  reach.  However, 
an  unlucky  school-boy  aimed  a  hazel-nut  directly 
at  my  head,  which  very  narrowly  missed  me,  other- 
wise it  came  with  so  much  violence  that  it  would 
have  infallibly  knocked  out  my  brains,  for  it  was 
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almost  as  large  as  a  small  pumpion ;  but  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  young  rogae  Avell  beaten  and 
turned  out  of  the  room. 

).  My  master  gave  public  notice  that  he  would  show 
me  again  the  next  market-day ;  and  in  the  mean- 
time he  prepared  a  more  convenient  vehicle  for  me, 
which  he  had  reason  enough  to  do ;  for  I  was  so 
tired  with  my  first  journey,  and  with  entertaining 
company  for  eight  houra  together,  that  I  could 
hardly  stand  upon  my  legs  or  speak  a  word.  It 
was  at  least  three  days  before  I  recovered  my 
strength  ;  and  that  I  might  have  no  rest  at  home  all 
the  neighbouring  gentlemen,  from  a  hundred  miles 
round,  hearing  of  my  fame,  came  to  see  me  at  my 
master's  own  house.  There  could  be  no  fewer  than 
thirty  persons,  with  their  wives  and  children  (for 
the  country  is  verv  populous) ;  and  my  master  de- 
manded the  rate  of  a  full  room  whenever  he  showed 
me  at  home,  although  it  were  only  to  a  single 
family ;  so  that,  for  some  time,  I  had  but  little  ease 
every  day  of  the  week  (except  Wednesday,  which  is 
their  Sabbath),  although  I  were  not  carried  to  the 
town. 

My  master,  finding  how  profitable  I  was  likely  to 
be,  resolved  to  carry  me  to  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  the  kingdom.  Having  therefore  provided 
himself  with  all  things  necessary  for  a  long  journey, 
and  settled  his  affairs  at  home,  he  took  leave  of  his 
wife  ;  and,  upon  the  I7th  of  August,  1703,  about 
two  months  after  my  arrival,  we  set  out  for  the 
metropolis,  situate  near  the  middle  of  that  empire, 
and  about  three  thousand  miles  distance  from  our 
house.  My  master  made  his  daughter  Glumdaiclitch 
ride  behind  him.  She  carried  me  on  her  lap,  in  a 
box  tied  about  her  waist.  The  girl  had  lined  it  on 
all  sides  with  the  softest  cloth  she  could  get,  well 
quilted  underneath,  furnished  it  with  her  baby's 
bed,  provided  me  with  linen  and  other  necessaries, 
and  made  everything  as  convenient  as  she  could. 
We  had  no  other  company  but  a  boy  of  the  house, 
who  rode  alter  us  with  the  luggage. 

My  master's  design  was  to  show  me  in  all  the 
towns  by  the  way,  and  to  step  out  of  the  road,  for 
fifty  or  a  hundred  miles,  to  any  village  or  person  of 
quality's  house  where  he  might  expect  custom.  We 
made  easy  journeys,  of  not  above  seven  or  eight 
score  miles  a-day,  for  Glumdaiclitch,  on  purpose  to 
spare  me,  complained  she  was  tired  with  the  trotting 
of  the  horse.  She  often  took  me  out  of  my  box,  at 
my  own  desire,  to  give  me  air  and  show  me  the 
country,  but  always  held  me  fast  by  a  leading-string. 
We  passed  over  five  or  six  rivers,  many  degrees 
broader  and  deeper  than  the  Nile  or  the  Ganges ; 
and  there  was  hardly  a  rivulet  so  small  as  the  Thames 
at  London-bridge.  We  were  ten  weeks  in  our  jour- 
ney, and  I  was  shown  in  eighteen  large  towns,  be- 
sides many  villages  and  private  fiunilies. 

On  the  26th  day  of  October  we  arrived  at  the 
metropolis,  called  in  their  language  Lorbrulgrudt  or 
Pride  of  the  Universe.  My  master  took  a  lodging 
in  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  not  far  from  the 
royal  palace,  and  put  out  bills  in  the  usual  form, 
containing  an  exact  description  of  my  person  and 
parts.  He  hired  a  large  room  between  three  and 
four  hundred  feet  wide.  He  provided  a  table  sixty 
feet  in  diameter,  upon  which  I  was  to  act  my  part, 
and  pallisadoed  it  round  three  feet  from  the  edge, 
and  as  many  high,  to  prevent  my  falling  over.  I 
was  shown  ten  times  a-day,  to  the  wonder  and  satis- 
faction of  all  people.  I  could  now  speak  the  lan- 
guage tolerably  well,  and  perfectly  understood  every 
word  that  was  spoken  to  me.  Besides,  I  had  learnt 
their  alphabet,  and  could  make  a  shiil  to  explain  a 
sentence  here  and  there ;    for  Glumdaiclitch  had 


been  my  instructor  while  we  were  at  home,  and  it 
leisure  hours  during  our  journey.  She  carried  a 
little  book  in  her  pocket  not  much  larger  than  a 
Sanson's  Atlas ;  it  was  a  common  treatise  for  the 
use  of  young  girls,  giving  a  short  account  of  their 
religion  :  out  of  this  she  taught  me  my  letters,  and 
interpreted  the  words. 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  author  is  tent  for  to  court.  The  queen  buys  him  of  hia 
master  tho  Tarm^r,  and  presents  him  to  the  king.  He  (lit- 
putea  with  his  majesty's  f^  at  scholars.  An  apartment  at 
court  providifd  for  the  author.  He  is  in  hicli  fA\our  with 
the  queen.  He  staoda  up  for  the  honour  of  has  own  country. 
His  quarrels  wiih  the  queen's  dwarf. 

The  frequent  labours  I  imderwent  every  day  made 
in  a  few  weeks  a  very  considerable  change  in  my 
health :  the  more  my  master  got  by  me  the  more 
insatiable  he  grew.  I  had  quite  lost  my  stomach, 
and  was  almost  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  The  fanner 
observed  it,  and  concluding  I  must  soon  die,  resoWed 
to  make  as  good  a  hand  of  me  as  he  could.  While 
he  was  thtts  reasoning  and  resolving  with  himself, 
a  actrdralt  or  gentleman-usher,  came  from  court, 
commanding  my  master  to  carry  me  Immediately 
thither  for  the  diversion  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies. 
Some  of  the  latter  had  already  been  to  see  me,  and 
reported  strange  things  of  my  beauty,  behaviour, 
and  good  sense.  Her  majesty,  and  those  who  at- 
tended her,  were  beyond  measure  delighted  with  my 
demeanour.  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  b^ged  the 
honour  of  kissing  her  imperial  foot ;  but  this  graci* 
ous  princess  held  out  her  little  finger  towards  me, 
after  1  was  set  on  a  table,  which  I  embraced  in  both 
my  arms,  and  put  the  tip  of  it  with  the  utmost 
respect  to  my  lip.  She  made  me  some  general 
questions  about  my  country  and  my  travels,  which  I 
answered  as  distinctly  and  in  as  few  words  as  I 
could.  She  asked,  ** Whether  I  would  be  content 
to  live  at  court  t "  I  bowed  down  to  the  board  of 
the  table,  and  humbly  anawered,  **  That  I  was  my 
master's  slave ;  but,  if  I  were  at  my  own  disposal,  I 
should  be  proud  to  devote  my  life  to  her  rosjesty*! 
service."  She  then  asked  my  master,  '■  Whether  he 
was  willing  to  sell  me  at  a  good  price  1"  He,  who 
apprehended  I  could  not  live  a  month,  was  ready 
enough  to  part  with  me,  and  demanded  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold,  which  were  ordered  him  on  the  spot, 
each  piece  being  about  the  bigness  of  eight  hundred 
moidores :  but  allowing  for  the  proportion  of  all 
things  between  that  country  and  Europe,  and  tbe 
high  price  of  gold  among  them,  was  hardly  so  great 
a  sum  as  a  thousand  guineas  would  be  in  England. 
I  then  said  to  the  queen,  "  Since  I  was  now  her 
majesty's  most  humble  creature  and  vassal,  I  must 
beg  the  favour  that  Glumdalcliich,  who  had  always 
tended  me  with  so  much  care  and  kindness,  and  un- 
derstood to  do  it  so  well,  might  be  admitted  into 
her  service,  and  continue  to  be  my  nurse  and  in* 
struetor," 

Her  majesty  agreed  to  my  petition,  and  easily  got 
the  farmer's  consent,  who  was  glad  enough  to  have 
his  daughter  preferred  at  court,  and  the  poor  girl 
herself  was  not  able  to  hide  her  joy.  My  late  mas- 
ter  withdrew,  bidding  me  farewell,  and  saying  he 
had  left  me  in  a  good  service ;  to  which  I  replied 
not  a  word,  only  making  him  a  slight  bow. 

The  queen  observed  my  coldness ;  and,  when  the 
farmer  was  gone  out  of  the  apartment,  asked  me  tbe 
reason.  I  made  bold  to  tell  her  majesty  "  That  I 
owed  no  other  obligation  to  my  late  master  than  his 
not  dashing  out  the  brains  of  a  poor  harmless  cres- 
tiure,  foimd  by  chance  in  his  field :  which  obligation 
was  amply  recompensed  1^  the  gain  he  had  made 
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ifi  ihowing  me  through  half  the  kingdoaif  and  the 
juimhe  bad  now  aold  me  for.  That  the  Ufa  I  had 
lioce  led  wai  laborious  enough  to  kill  an  animal  of 
ten  timet  my  itrength.  That  my  health  was  much 
impaired  by  the  continual  drudgery  of  entertaining 
tJic  nbble  every  hour  of  the  day  ;  and  that,  if  my 
maater  bad  not  thought  my  life  in  danger,  her  ma- 
jesty would  not  have  got  so  cheap  a  bargain.  But 
u  I  wta  out  of  all  fear  of  being  ill  treated,  under 
the  prot<cUon  of  so  great  and  good  an  empress,  the 
omament  of  nature,  the  darling  ef  the  world,  the 
delight  of  ber  subjects,  the  phoenix  of  the  creation  ; 
to  I  hoped  my  late  master's  apprehensions  would 
appear  to  be  groundless ;  for  I  already  found  my 
ipiritf  reriTs  by  the  influence  of  her  most  august 
proeoce." 

This  wu  the  sum  of  my  speech,  delivered  with 
ptU  improprieties  and  hesitation.  The  latter  part 
wu  iiu%ethcr  framed  in  the  style  peculiar  to  that 
people,  whereof  1  learned  some  plirases  from  Glum- 
daiditth  while  she  was  carrying  me  to  court. 

The  queen,  giving  great  allowance  for  my  defec- 
tlTeoesi  in  speaking,  was,  however,  surprised  at  so 
much  wit  and  good  sense  in  so  diminutive  an  ani- 
3ul  She  took  me  in  her  own  hand  and  carried 
at  to  the  king,  who  was  then  retired  to  his  cabinet, 
liu  majesty,  a  prince  of  much  gravity  and  austere 
countenuce,  not  well  observing  ray  shape  at  first 
^lew,  asked  the  queen,  after  a  cold  manner,  *<  How 
lonjr  it  wu  since  she  grew  fond  of  a  Mplaenvck  V 
for  iocb,  it  seems,  he  took  me  to  be,  as  I  lay  upon 
nj  breast  in  her  majesty' s  right  hand.  But  this 
prisccsB,  who  has  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  and  humour. 
Hi  me  gently  on  my  feet  upon  the  scrutoire,  and 
conmanded  me  to  give  his  majesty  an  account  of  my- 
mU^  which  I  did  in  a  very  few  words ;  and  Glum* 
dalcUtcb,  who  attended  at  the  cabinet  door,  and 
rould  not  endure  I  should  be  out  of  her  sight,  being 
Mlraitted,  confirmed  all  that  had  passed  from  my 
vhtaI  at  her  fubcr's  house. 

The  kiog,  although  he  be  as  learned  a  person  as  any 
u  his  dominions,  had  been  educated  in  the  study  of 
philosophy,  and  particularly  in  mathematics;  yet 
^a  be  observed  my  shape  exactly,  and  saw  me 
v^  erect,  before  I  began  to  speak,  conceived  I 
B^t  be  a  piece  of  clock-work  (which  is  in  that 
cbQQtiy  arrived  to  a  very  great  perfection)  contrived 
^)  tome  ingenious  artist.  But  when  he  heard  my 
voice,  and  found  what  I  delivered  to  be  regular 
tad  latiooal,  he  could  not  conceal  his  astonishment. 
He  wu  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  relation  I 
^vc  him  of  the  manner  I  came  into  his  kingdom, 
but  thought  it  a  story  concerted  between  Glumdal- 
diteh  and  her  father,  who  had  taught  me  a  set  of 
vofds  to  make  me  sell  at  a  better  price.  Upon  this 
ijagirutiun,  he  put  several  other  questions  to  me, 
and  itill  received  rational  answers ;  no  otherwise 
df  fcetive  than  by  a  foreign  accent,  and  an  imperfect 
uowlcdge  in  the  language,  with  some  rustic  phrases 
«hich  I  had  learned  at  the  farmer's  house,  and  did 
m  toit  the  polite  style  of  a  court. 

His  ablest)!  sent  for  three  great  acholars  who  were 
then  in  their  weekly  waiting,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom in  that  country.  These  gentlemen,  after  they 
ud  awhile  examined  ay  shape  with  much  nicety, 
*ere  of  different  opinions  concerning  me.  They  all 
■P^  that  I  could  not  be  produced  according  to  the 
regular  laws  of  nature,  because  I  was  not  framed  with 
^^ptrity  of  preserving  my  life,  either  by  swiftness,  or 
T^^  of  trees,  or  digging  holes  in  the  oarth. 
Tl«j  observed  by  my  teeth,  which  they  viewed  with 
r<at  casetness,  that  I  was  a  carnivorous  animal ; 
}<N  mott  quadrupeds  being  an  over-match  for  me, 
»M  «*ld-micf ,  with  some  others,  too  nimble,  they 


oould  not  imagine  how  I  should  be  able  to  support 
myself,  unless  I  fed  upon  snails  and  other  insects, 
which  they  offered,  by  many  learned  ailments,  to 
evince  that  I  could  not  possibly  do.  One  of  these 
virtuosi  seemed  to  think  that  I  might  be  an  embryo, 
or  abortive  birth.  But  this  opinion  was  rejected  by 
the  other  two,  who  observed  my  limbs  to  be  perfect 
and  finished  ;  and  that  I  had  lived  several  years,  as 
it  was  manifest  from  my  beard,  the  stumps  whereof 
they  plainly  discovered  through  s  raagnifying-glass  ; 
they  would  not  allow  me  to  be  a  dwarf,  because  my 
littleness  was  beyond  all  degrees  of  comparison ;  for 
the  queen's  fiivourite  dwarf,  the  smallest  ever  known 
in  that  kingdom,  was  near  thirty  feet  high.  After 
much  debate,  they  concluded  unanimously  that  I  was 
only  relplitm  §cakath,  which  is  interpreted  literally 
/usia  naiurm;  a  determination  exactly  agreeable  to 
the  modem  philosophy  of  Europe,  whose  professors, 
disdaining  the  old  evasion  of  occult  causes,  whereby 
the  followers  of  Aristotle  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
disguise  their  ignorance,  have  invented  this  wonder- 
ful solution  of  all  difficulties,  to  the  unspeakable 
advancement  of  human  knowledge. 

After  this  decisive  conclusion  I  entreated  to  be 
heard  a  word  or  two.  I  applied  myself  to  the  king, 
and  assured  his  maj^^sty  '*  that  1  came  from  a  coun- 
try which  abounded  with  several  millions  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  my  own  stature  ;  where  the  animals, 
trees,  and  houses  were  all  in  proportion,  and  where, 
by  consequence,  I  might  be  as  able  to  defend  myself 
and  to  find  sustenance  as  any  of  his  mi^esty's  sub- 
jects could  do  here ;  which  I  took  for  a  full  answer 
to  those  gentlemen's  aiiguments."  To  this  they 
only  replied  with  a  smile  of  contempt,  saying  **  that 
the  farmer  had  instructed  me  very  well  in  my  les- 
son."* The  king,  who  had  a  much  better  under- 
standing, dismissing  his  learned  men,  sent  for 
the  farmer,  who,  by  good  fortune,  was  not  yet 
gone  out  of  town.  Having,  therefore,  first  ex- 
amined him  privately,  and  then  confronted  him 
with  me  and  the  young  girl,  his  majesty  began 
to  think  that  what  we  told  him  might  possibly  be 
true.  He  desired  the  queen  to  order  that  a  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  of  me ;  and  was  of  opi- 
nion that  Glumdalclitch  should  still  continue  in  her 
office  of  tending  me,  because  he  observed  we  had  a 
great  affection  for  each  other.  A  convenient  apart- 
ment was  provided  for  her  at  court ;  she  had  a  sort 
of  governess  appointed  to  take  care  of  her  education, 
a  maid  to  dress  her,  and  two  other  servants  for 
menial  offices ;  but  the  care  of  me  was  wholly  ap- 
propriated to  herself.  The  queen  commanded  her 
own  cabinet-maker  to  contrive  a  box,  that  might 
serve  me  for  a  bed-chamber,  after  the  model  that 
Glumdaklitch  and  I  should  agree  upon.  This  man 
was  a  most  ingenious  artist,  and,  according  to  my 
direction,  in  three  weeks,  finished  for  me  a  wooden 
chamber  of  sixteen  feet  square,  and  twelve  high,  with 
sash-windows,  a  door,  and  two  closets,  like  a  London 
bed-chamber.  The  board  that  made  tlie  ceiling  was 
to  be  lifted  up  and  down  by  two  hinges,  to  put  in  a  bed 
really  furnished  by  her  majesty's  upholsterer,  which 
Glumdalclitch  took  out  every  day  to  air,  made  it 
with  her  own  hands,  and,  letting  it  down  at  night, 
locked  up  the  i>oof  over  me.  A  nice  workman,  who 
was  famous  for  little  curiosities,  undertook  to  make 
me  two  chairs,  with  backs  and  frames,  of  a  substance 
not  unlike  ivory,  and  two  tables,  with  a  cabinet  to 
to  put  my  things  in.  The  room  was  quilted  on  all 
sides,  as  weli  as  the  floor  and  the  ceiling,  to  prevent 
any  accident  from  the  carelessness  of  those  who 
carried  me,  and  to  break  the  force  of  a  jolt,  when  I 

*  Levfllled  against  all  who  re)ect  facts  for  which  they  cannot 
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went  in  a  coach.  I  desired  a  lock  for  my  door,  to 
prevent  rats  and  mice  from  coming  in.  The  smith, 
after  several  attempts,  made  the  smallest  that  ever 
was  seen  among  them,  for  I  have  known  a  larger  at 
the  gate  of  a  gentleman's  house  in  England.  I  made 
a  shift  to  keep  the  key  in  a  pocket  of  my  own,  fearing 
Glumdalclitch  might  lose  it.  The  queen  likewise 
ordered  the  thinnest  silks  that  could  he  gotten,  to 
make  me  clothes,  not  much  thicker  than  an  English 
hlanket,  very  cumbersome  till  I  was  accustomed  to 
them.  They  were  after  the  fashion  of  the  kingdom, 
partly  resembling  the  Persian,  and  partly  the  Chinese, 
and  are  a  very  grave  and  decent  habit. 

The  queen  became  so  fond  of  my  company,  that  she 
could  not  dine  without  me.  I  had  a  table  placed  upon 
the  same  at  which  her  majesty  eat,  just  at  her  left 
elbow,  and  a  chair  to  sit  on.  Glumdalclitch  stood 
on  a  stool  on  the  floor  near  my  table,  to  assist  and 
take  care  of  me.  I  had  an  entire  set  of  silver  dishes 
and  plates,  and  other  necessaries,  which,  in  propor- 
tion to  those  of  the  queen,  were  not  much  bigger 
than  what  I  have  seen  in  a  London  toy-shop,  for  the 
furniture  of  a  baby-house :  tnese  my  little  nurse  kept 
in  her  pocket  in  a  silver  box,  and  gave  me  at  meals 
as  I  wanted  them,  always  cleaning  them  herelf.  No 
person  dined  witli  the  queen  but  the  two  princesses 
royal,  the  elder  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  younger 
at  that  time  thirteen  and  a  month.  Her  majesty 
used  to  put  a  bit  of  meat  upon  one  of  my  dishes,  out 
of  which  I  carved  for  myself,  and  her  diversion  was 
to  see  me  eat  in  miniature ;  for  the  queen  (who  had 
indeed  but  a  weak  stomach)  took  up  at  one  mouth- 
ful as  much  as  a  dozen  English  farmers  could  eat  at 
a  meal,  which  to  me  was,  for  some  time,  a  very  nau- 
seous  sight.  She  would  craunch  the  wing  of  a  lark, 
bones  and  all,  between  her  teeth,  although  it  were 
nine  times  as  large  as  that  of  a  full-grown  turkey ; 
and  put  a  bit  of  bread  in  her  mouth  as  big  as  two 
twelvepenny  loaves.  She  drank  out  of  a  golden 
cup,  above  a  hogshead  at  a  draught.  Her  knives 
were  twice  as  long  as  a  scythe,  set  straight  upon  the 
handle.  The  spoons,  forks,  and  other  instruments, 
were  all  in  the  same  proportion.  I  remember  when 
Glumdalclitch  carried  me,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see 
some  of  the  tables  at  court,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
those  enormous  knives  and  forks  were  lifted  up  to- 
gether, I  thought  I  had  never,  till  then,  beheld  so 
terrible  a  sight. 

It  is  the  custom  that  every  Wednesday  (which, 
as  I  have  observed,  is  their  sabbath)  the  king  and 
queen,  with  the  royal  issue  of  both  sexes,  dine  toge- 
ther in  the  apartment  of  his  majesty,  to  whom  I  was 
now  become  a  great  favoxirite ;  and  at  these  times, 
my  little  chair  and  table  were  placed  at  his  left  hand, 
before  one  of  the  salt-cellars.  This  prince  took  a 
pleasure  in  conversing  with  me,  inquiring  into  the 
manners,  religion,  laws,  government,  and  learning 
of  Europe  ;  wherein  I  gave  him  the  best  account  I 
was  able.  His  apprehension  was  so  clear,  and  his 
judgment  so  exact,  that  he  made  very  wise  reflections 
and  observations  upon  all  I  said.  But  I  confess 
that,  after  I  had  been  a  little  too  copious  in  talking 
of  my  own  beloved  country,  of  our  trade,  and  wars  by 
sea  and  land,  of  our  schisms  in  religion,  and  parties 
in  the  state,  the  prejudices  of  his  education  prevailed 
so  far,  that  he  could  not  forbear  taking  me  up  in  his 
right  hand,  and  stroking  me  gently  with  the  other, 
after  a  hearty  fit  of  laughing,  asked  me  **  Whether 
I  WB  a  Whig  or  Tory!"  Then  turning  to  his  first 
minister,  who  waited  behind  him  with  a  white  staff, 
near  as  tall  as  the  mainmast  of  the  Royal  Sovereign, 
he  observed,  **  How  contemptible  a  thing  was  human 
grandeur,  which  could  be  mimicked  by  such  dimi- 
nutive insects  as  I !  and  yet,"  says  he,  **  I  dai*e  en- 


gage, these  creatures  hare  their  titles  and  distinc- 
tions of  honour ;  they  contrive  little  nests  and  bur- 
rows, that  they  call  houses  and  cities ;  they  make  a 
figure  in  dress  and  equipa^ ;  they  love,  they  fight, 
they  dispute,  they  cheat,  they  betray !"  And  thin 
he  continued  on,  while  my .  colour  came  and  went 
several  times,  with  indignation,  to  hear  our  noble 
country,  the  mistress  of  arts  and  arms,  the  scourge 
of  France,  the  arbitress  of  Europe,  the  seat  of  virtue, 
piety,  honour,  and  truth,  the  pride  and  envy  of  the 
world,  so  contemptuously  treated. 

But  as  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  resent  injuriet, 
so,  upon  mature  thoughts,  I  began  to  doubt  whether 
I  was  injured  or  no.  For,  after  having  been  ac- 
customed several  months  to  the  sight  and  converse 
of  this  people,  and  observed  every  object  upon  which 
I  cast  mine  eyes  to  be  of  proportionable  magnitude, 
the  horror  I  had  at  first  conceived  from  their  bulk 
and  aspect  was  so  far  worn  off,  that,  if  I  had  then 
beheld  a  company  of  English  lords  and  ladies  in  their 
finery  and  birthday  clothes,  acting  their  several  part« 
in  the  most  courtly  manner  of  strutting,  and  bowingi 
and  prating ;  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  have  been 
strongly  tempted  to  laugh  as  much  at  them  as  the  king 
and  his  grandees  did  at  me.  Neither,  indeed,  coold 
I  forbear  smiling  at  myself,  when  the  queen  used  to 
place  me  upon  her  hand  towards  a  looking-glass;,  hj 
which  both  our  persons  appeared  before  me  in  full 
view  together ;  and  there  could  be  nothing  more  ri- 
diculous than  the  comparison :  so  that  I  really  began 
to  imagine  myself  dwindled  many  degree*  below  my 
usual  size. 

Nothing  angered  and  mortified  me  so  much  as  the 
queen's  dwarf ;  who,  being  of  the  lowest  stature  that 
was  ever  in  that  country  (for  I  verily  think  he  vu 
not  full  thirty  feet  high),  became  so  insolent  at  see- 
ing a  creature  so  much  beneath  him,  that  he  woald 
always  affect  to  swagger  and  look  big  aa  he  passed 
by  me  in  the  queen's  antechamber,  while  I  wa« 
standing  on  some  table  talking  with  the  lords  or 
ladies  of  the  court,  and  he  seldom  failed  of  a  smart 
word  or  two  upon  my  liUleneas  ;  against  which  I  could 
only  revenge  myself  by  calling  him  brother^  challeng- 
ing him  to  wrestle,  and  such  repartees  as  are  usually 
in  the  mouths  of  court  pages.  One  day,  at  dinner, 
this  malicious  little  cub  was  so  nettled  with  some- 
thing I  had  said  to  him,  that,  raising  himself  upon 
the  frame  of  her  majesty's  chair,  he  took  me  up  by 
the  middle,  as  I  was  sitting  down,  not  thinking  any 
harm,  and  let  me  drop  into  a  large  silver  bowl  of 
cream,  and  then  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  I 
fell  over  head  and  ears,  and,  if  I  had  not  been  a 
good  swimmer,  it  might  have  gone  very  hard  with 
me  ;  for  Glumdalclitch  in  that  instant  happened  to 
be  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  the  queen  was 
in  such  a  fright  that  she  wanted  presence  of  mind 
to  assist  me.  But  my  little  nurse  ran  to  my  relief, 
and  took  me  out,  after  I  had  swallowed  above  a 
quart  of  cream.  I  was  put  to  bed  :  however,  I  re- 
ceived no  other  damage  than  the  loss  of  a  suit  of 
clothes,  which  was  utterly  spoiled.  The  dwarf  was 
soundly  whipped,  and,  as  a  further  punishment, 
forced  to  drink  up  the  bowl  of  cream  into  which  he 
had  thrown  me:  neither  was  he  ever  restored  to 
favour;  for  soon  after  the  queen  bestowed  him  on  a 
lady  of  high  quality,  so  that  I  saw  him  no  more,  to  my 
very  great  satisfaction ;  for  I  could  not  tell  to  what 
extremity  such  a  malicious  urchin  might  have  carried 
his  resentment. 

He  had  before  served  me  a  scurvy  trick,  which  set 
the  queen  a-laughing,  although  at  tiie  same  time  she 
was  heartily  vexed,  and  would  have  immediately 
cashiered  him,  if  I  had  not  been  so  generous  as  to 
intercede.     Her  majesty  had  taken  a  marrow-bone 
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upon  her  pltte,  ind,  after  knocking  out  the  murowi 
piiccd  the  bone  again  in  the  diah  erect,  as  it  stood 
before ;  the  dwari^  watching  his  opportunity  while 
Glundalcliteh  was  gone  to  the  sideboard,  mounted 
the  stool  that  she  stood  on  to  take  care  of  me  at 
metis,  took  me  up  in  both  hands,  and  squeezing  my 
leg%  together,  wedged  them  into  the  marrow-bone 
ftboremy  waist,  where  I  stuck  for  some  time,  and 
mule  a  Tery  ridiculous  figure.  I  beliere  it  was  near 
a  minate  before  any  one  knew  what  was  become  of 
me ;  for  I  thought  it  below  me  to  cry  out.  But  aa 
princes  seldom  get  their  meat  hot,  my  legs  were  not 
Maided,  oniy  my  stockings  and  breeches  in  a  sad 
condttioD.  The  dwarf,  at  my  entreaty,  had  no  other 
panisbment  than  a  sound  whipping. 

I  was  frequently  rallied  by  the  queen  upon  account 
of  my  fearfulnesa ;  and  she  used  to  ask  me  whether 
the  people  of  my  country  were  as  great  cowards  as 
mjvetft  The  occasion  was  this:  the  kingdom  is 
muck  pestered  with  flies  in  summer;  and  these 
odioQiiinects,  each  of  them  as  big  as  a  Dunstable 
luk,  lurdly  gave  me  any  rest  while  I  sat  at  dinner, 
with  tlicir  continual  humming  and  bussing  about 
mioe  ean.  They  would  sometimes  alight  upon  my  yic- 
toiU»  and  leave  their  loathsome  excrement  or  spawn 
Mihtd,  which  to  me  was  very  risible,  though  not 
to  the  natiTes  of  that  country,  whose  large  optics 
vere  not  so  acute  as  mine  in  viewing  smaller  ob- 
j^ctL  Sometimes  they  would  fix  upon  my  nose  or 
iweiwad,  where  they  stung  me  to  the  quick,  smelU 
io^  Trr}-  ofiessively ;  and  I  could  easily  trace  that 
viiroas  matter,  which,  our  naturalists  tell  us,  enablea 
tboie  creatures  to  walk  with  their  feet  upwards  upon 
a  oriliDg.  I  had  much  ado  to  defend  myself  against 
tiiete  detestable  animals,  and  could  not  forbear 
■Urtiof  when  they  came  on  my  face.  It  was  the 
rommoQ  practice  of  the  dwarf  to  catch  a  number  of 
Aott  insects  in  his  hand,  as  schoolboys  do  among 
t^  ind  let  them  out  suddenly  under  my  nose,  on 
F^n^ose  to  frighten  me  and  divert  the  queen.  My 
rraedj  was  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  my  knife,  as 
tii*y  dew  in  the  air,  wherein  my  dexterity  waa  much 
adaired. 

1  remember,  one  morning,  when  Glumdalclitch 
^d  set  me  in  a  box  upon  a  window,  as  she  usually 
did  in  £ur  days  to  give  me  air  (for  I  durst  not  ven- 
ttirv  to  let  the  box  be  hung  on  a  nail  out  of  the  win- 
dow, M  we  do  with  cages  in  England),  after  I  had 
^Ati  up  one  of  my  sashes,  and  sat  down  at  my  table 
^  f^  a  piece  of  sweet  cake  for  my  breakfast,  above 
^eoxj  wasps,  allured  by  the  smell,  came  flying  into 
t^  room,  humming  louder  than  the  drones  of  as 
B^j  bagpipes.  Some  of  them  seised  my  cake,  and 
'^ed  it  piecemeal  away  :  others  flew  about  my 
•fid  sad  £we,  confounding  me  with  the  noise,  and 
Pjtung  me  in  the  utmost  terror  of  their  stings. 
HowCTer,  I  had  the  courage  to  rise  and  draw  my 
^^,  and  attack  them  in  the  air.  I  despatched 
uv  of  them,  but  the  rest  got  away,  and  I  presently 
*ot  my  window.  These  insects  were  as  large  as 
P>^<%e«;  I  took  out  their  stings,  found  them  an 
oeh  and  a  half  long,  and  as  sharp  as  needles.  I 
^oUy  preserved  them  all ;  and  having  aince  ahown 
^^*  with  some  other  curiosities,  in  several  parts  of 
^^f^t  Qpon  my  return  to  England  I  gave  Uiree  of 
u'm  lo  Gresham  College,  and  kept  the  fourth  for 

CHAPTER  IV. 

"If^wsivdeieribad.  A  proposal  for  cotneting  modern  oinno. 
^*^*  l«)«es»  «ad  mm»  account  of  th«  metropolis.    The 
•JJwr  •  vay  of  inrellinx.    The  chief  temple  dewribed. 

J^  intend  to  give  the  reader  a  short  description 
<x  this  cottntry,  as  Csr  as  I  travelled  in  it,  which  was 


not  above  two  thousand  miles  round  Lorbrulgrud 
the  metropolis,  for  the  queen,  whom  I  always  at- 
tended, never  went  further  when  she  accompanied 
the  king  in  his  progresses,  and  there  stayed  till  his 
majesty  returned  from  viewing  his  frontiers.  The 
whole  extent  of  this  prince's  dominions  reaches  about 
six  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  from  three  to  five 
in  breadth :  whence  I  cannot  but  conclude  that  our 
geographers  of  Europe  are  in  a  great  error,  by  aup- 
posing  nothing  but  sea  between  Japan  and  Califor- 
nia ;  for  it  was  ever  my  opinion  that  there  must  be 
a  balance  of  earth  to  counterpoise  the  great  conti- 
nent of  Tartary  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  cor- 
rect their  maps  and  charts,  by  joining  this  vast  tract 
of  land  to  the  north-west  parts  of  America,  wherein 
I  shall  be  ready  to  lend  them  ray  assistance. 

The  kingdom  is  a  peninsula  terminated  to  the 
north-east  by  a  ridge  of  mountains  thirty  miles  high, 
which  are  idtogether  impassable,  by  reason  of  the 
volcanoes  upon  the  tops :  neither  do  the  most  learned 
know  what  sort  of  mortals  inhabit  beyond  those 
mountains,  or  whether  they  be  inhabited  at  alL  On 
the  three  other  aides  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean. 
There  is  not  one  seaport  in  the  whole  kingdom  :  and 
those  parts  of  the  coasts  into  which  the  rivers  issue 
are  so  full  of  pointed  rocks,  and  the  sea  generally  so 
rough,  that  there  is  no  venturing  with  the  smallest 
of  their  boats  ;  so  that  these  people  are  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  any  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  the  large  rivers  are  full  of  vessels,  and  abound 
with  excellent  fish ;  for  they  seldom  get  any  from 
the  sea,  because  the  sea-fish  are  of  the  same  size 
with  those  in  Europe,  and  consequently  not  worth 
catching ;  whereby  it  is  manifest  that  nature,  in  the 
production  of  plants  and  animals  of  so  extraordinary 
a  bulk,  is  wholly  confined  to  this  continent,  of  which 
I  leave  the  reasons  to  be  determined  by  philosophers. 
However,  now  and  then  they  take  a  whale  that  hap- 
pens to  be  dashed  against  the  rocks,  which  the  com- 
mon people  feed  on  heartily.  These  whales  I  have 
known  so  large,  that  a  man  could  hardly  carry  one 
upon  his  shoulders;  and  sometimes,  for  curiosity, 
they  are  brought  in  hampers  to  Lorbrulgrud :  I  saw 
one  of  them  in  a  dish  at  tlie  king's  table,  which 
passed  for  a  rarity,  but  I  did  not  observe  he  was 
fond  of  it ;  for  I  think,  indeed,  the  bigness  disgusted 
him,  although  I  have  seen  one  somewhat  larger  in 
Greenland. 

The  country  is  welt  inhabited,  for  it  contains  fifty- 
one  cities,  near  a  hundred  walled  towns,  and  a  great 
number  of  villagea.  To  satisfy  my  curious  reader, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  describe  Lorbrulgnid.  This 
city  stands  upon  almost  two  equal  parts,  on  each 
side  the  river  that  passes  through.  It  contains  above 
eighty  thousand  houses,  and  about  aix  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  in  length  three  glom- 
ghinga  (which  make  about  fifty-four  English  miles), 
and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth ;  as  I  measured  it 
myself  in  the  royal  map,  made  by  the  king's  order, 
which  was  laid  on  the  ground  on  purpose  for  me, 
and  extended  a  hundred  feet :  I  paced  the  diameter 
and  circumference  several  times  barefoot,  and,  com- 
puting by  the  scale,  measured  it  pretty  exactly. 

The  king's  palace  is  no  regular  edifice, but  aheap 
of  building,  about  seven  miles  round :  the  chief  rooms 
are  generally  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high,  and 
broad  and  long  in  proportion.  A  coach  was  allowed 
to  Glumdalclitch  and  me,  wherein  her  governess 
frequently  took  her  out  to  see  the  town,  or  go  among 
the  shops ;  and  I  was  always  of  the  party,  carried  in 
my  box  :  although  the  girl,  at  my  own  desire,  would 
often  take  me  out,  and  hold  me  in  her  hand,  that 
I  might  more  conveniently  view  the  houses  and  the 
people  as  we  passed  along  the  streets.     I  reckoned 
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our  coach  to  be  about  a  square  of  Wettminster-hall, 
but  not  altogether  so  high ;  however,  I  cannot  be 
Tery  exact.  One  day  the  governess  ordered  our 
coachman  to  stop  at  several  shops,  where  the  beggars, 
watching  their  opportunity,  crowded  to  the  sides  of 
the  coach,  and  gave  me  the  most  horrible  spectacles 
that  ever  a  European  eye  beheld.  There  was  a 
woman  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast,  swelled  to  a 
monstrous  size,  full  of  holes,  in  two  or  three  of  which 
I  could  have  easily  crept  and  covered  my  whole 
body.  There  was  a  fellow  with  a  wen  in  his  neck 
larger  thau  five  woolpacks;  and  another  with  a 
couple  of  wooden  leg«,  each  about  twenty  feet  high. 
But  the  most  hateful  sight  of  all  was  the  lice  crawl- 
ing on  their  clothes.  1  could  see  distinctly  the  limbs 
of  these  vermin  with  my  naked  eye  much  better  than 
those  of  an  European  louse  throuiph  a  microscope, 
and  their  snouts,  with  which  they  routed  like  swine. 
They  were  the  ttrst  I  had  ever  beheld,  and  I  should 
have  been  curious  enough  to  dissect  one  of  them,  if 
I  had  had  proper  instruments,  which  I  unluckily  left 
behind  me  in  the  ship,  although,  indeed,  the  sight 
was  so  nauseous  that  it  perfectly  turned  my  stomach. 

Besides  the  large  box  in  which  I  was  usually  car- 
ried, the  queen  ordered  a  smaller  one  to  be  made  for 
me,  of  about  twelve  feet  square  and  ten  high,  for  the 
convenience  of  travelling,  because  the  other  was 
somewhat  too  large  for  GlumdalcUtch's  lap,  and  cum- 
bersome in  the  coach ;  it  was  made  by  the  same 
artistf  whom  I  directed  in  the  whole  contrivance. 
This  travelling- closet  was  an  exact  square,  with  a 
window  in  the  middle  of  three  of  the  squares,  and 
each  window  was  latticed  with  iron  wire  on  the  out- 
side, to  prevent  accidents  in  long  Journeys.  On  the 
fourth  side,  which  had  no  window,  two  strong 
staples  were  fixed,  through  which  the  person  that 
carried  me,  when  I  had  a  mind  to  be  on  horse- 
back, put  a  leathern  belt  and  buckled  it  about  his 
waist.  This  was  always  the  office  of  some  grave 
trusty  servant  in  whom  I  could  confide,  whether  I 
attended  the  king  and  queen  in  their  progresses,  or 
were  disposed  to  see  the  gardens,  or  pay  a  visit  to 
some  great  lady  or  minister  of  state  in  the  court, 
when  Glumdalclitch  happened  to  be  out  of  order, 
for  I  soon  began  to  be  kuown  and  esteemed  among 
the  greatest  officers ;  I  suppose  more  upon  account 
of  their  majestiea'  favour  than  any  merit  of  my 
own.  In  journeys  when  I  was  weary  of  the  coiach 
a  servant  on  horseback  would  buckle  on  my  box 
and  place  it  upon  a  cushion  before  him,  and  there 
I  had  a  full  prospect  of  the  country  on  three  sides 
from  my  three  windows.  I  had  in  this  closet  a 
field-bed  and  a  hammock  hong  from  the  ceiling, 
two  chairs  and  a  table  neatly  screwed  to  the  floor 
to  prevent  being  tossed  about  by  the  agitation  of 
the  horse  or  the  coach ;  and  having  been  long  used 
to  sea-voyages,  those  motions,  although  sometimes 
very  violent,  did  not  much  discompose  me. 

Whenever  I  had  a  mind  to  see  the  town,  it  was 
always  in  my  travelling  closet ;  which  Glumdalclitch 
held  in  her  lap  in  a  kind  of  open  sedan,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  home  by  four  men  and  at- 
tended by  two  others  in  the  queen'a  livery.  The 
people,  who  had  often  heard  of  me,  were  very 
curious  to  crowd  about  the  sedan,  and  the  girl  was 
complaisant  enough  to  make  the  bearers  stop  and 
to  tsike  me  in  her  hand  that  I  might  be  more  conve- 
niently seen. 

I  was  very  desirous  to  see  the  chief  temple,  and 
particularly  the  tower  belonging  to  it,  which  is 
reckoned  the  highest  in  the  kingdom.  Accordingly 
one  day  my  nurse  carried  me  thither,  but  I  may 
truly  say  I  came  back  disappointed ;  for  the  height 
is  not  above  three  thousand  feet,  reckoning  from  the 


ground  to  the  highest  pinnacle  top ;  which,  allowing 
&r  the  difitereuce  between  the  sice  of  those  people 
and  us  in  Europe,  is  no  great  matter  for  admiration, 
nor  at  all  equal  in  proportion  (if  I  rightly  remember) 
to  Salisbury  steeple.  But  not  to  detract  from  t 
nation  to  which  daring  my  life  I  shall  acknowledge 
myself  extremely  obliged,  it  must  be  allowed  that, 
whatever  this  famous  tower  wants  in  height,  it  is 
amply  made  up  in  beauty  and  strength.  For  the 
walls  are  near  a  hundred  feet  thick,  built  of  herrn 
stone,  whereof  each  is  about  forty  feet  square  and 
adorned  on  all  sides  with  statues  of  gods  and  emjie- 
rors  cut  in  marble,  larger  than  the  life,  placed  in 
their  several  niches ;  I  measured  a  little  finger  vhich 
had  fallen  down  from  one  of  these  statues,  and  Itt 
unperceived  among  some  rubbish,  and  ibond  it  ex- 
actly four  feet  and  an  inch  in  length.  Glumdalclitrh 
wrapped  it  up  in  her  handkerchief,  and  carried  it 
home  in  her  pocket,  to  keep  among  other  trinketi, 
of  which  the  girl  was  very  fond,  as  children  at  her 
age  usually  are. 

The  king*s  kitchen  is  indeed  a  noble  building, 
vaulted  at  top,  and  about  six  hundred  feet  high. 
The  great  oven  is  not  so  wide,  by  ten  paces,  as  the 
cupola  at  St.  Paul's ;  for  I  measured  the  latter  on 
purpose  after  my  return.  But  if  I  should  descrihe 
the  kitchen-grate,  the  prodigious  pots  and  kettlet, 
the  joints  of  meat  turning  on  the  spit^,  with  many 
other  particulars,  perhaps  I  should  be  hardly  be- 
lieved ;  at  least  a  severe  critic  would  be  apt  to  think 
I  enlarged  a  little,  as  travellers  are  often  suspected 
to  do.  To  avoid  which  censure,  I  fear  I  have  run 
too  much  into  the  other  extreme ;  and  that,  if  thti 
trpatise  should  happen  to  be  translated  into  the  lan- 
guage of  Brobdingnag  (which  is  the  general  name 
of  that  kingdom),  and  transmitted  thither,  the  king 
and  his  people  would  have  reason  to  complain  that 
I  had  done  them  an  injury  by  a  false  and  diminutive 
representation. 

His  majeaty  seldom  keeps  above  six  hundred 
horses  in  his  stables :  they  are  generally  from  fifty* 
four  to  sixty  feet  high.  But  when  he  goes  abroad 
on  solemn  days  he  is  attended  for  state  by  a  militia 
guard  of  five  hundred  horse,  which  indeed  I  thought 
was  the  most  splendid  sight  that  could  be  ever  be- 
held, till  I  saw  part  of  his  army  in  battalia,  whereof 
I  shall  find  another  occasion  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Ssreral  •dTcotnrm  thftt  happened  to  the  ■ttttior.    The  txecQ- 
Uoo  of*  ciiminal.  The  auihor  showa  hk  ekill  in  oavifation. 

I  SHOULD  have  lived  happy  enough  in  that  country 
if  my  littleness  had  not  exposed  me  to  several  ridicu- 
lous and  troublesome  accidenta ;  some  of  which  I 
shall  Tenture  to  relate.  Glumdalclitch  often  carried 
me  into  the  gardens  of  the  eourt  in  my  smaller  boi. 
and  would  sometimes  take  me  out  of  it,  and  hoM  me 
in  her  hand,  or  set  me  down  to  walk.  I  remember, 
before  the  dwarf  left  the  queen,  he  followed  us  one 
day  into  those  gardens,  and  my  nurse  having  set  me 
down,  he  and  I  being  close  together  near  some  dwarf 
apple-trees,  I  must  need  show  my  vtrit  by  a  silly  allti- 
sion  between  him  and  the  trees,  which  happens  to 
hold  in  their  language  as  it  does  in  ours.  Where- 
upon  the  malicious  rogue,  watching  his  opportunity 
when  I  was  walking  under  one  of  them,  shook  it 
directly  over  my  head,  by  which  a  dozen  apples* 
each  of  them  near  as  large  as  a  Bristol  barrel,  came 
tumbling  about  my  ears ;  one  of  them  hit  me  on  the 
back  as  I  chanced  to  stoop,  and  knocked  me  down 
fiat  on  my  face :  but  I  received  no  other  hurt,  anti 
the  dwarf  was  pardoned  at  my  desire  because  I  huJ 
given  the  provocation. 
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Aootber  day  GlttmdalcUteh  left  me  on  a  smooth 
put  plot  to  diTert  mytelf,  while  ahe  walked  at  some 
(iiitnce  with  her  goTemeta.  In  the  mean  time, 
there  tuddeoly  fell  such  a  Tiolent  shower  of  hail, 
tbat  I  was  immediately  hy  the  force  of  it  struck  to 
the  ground;  and  when  I  was  down  the  hailstones 
fx\t  oe  such  cruel  bangs  all  oTcr  the  body,  as  if  I 
iutl  ben  pelted  with  tennis-balls  :  howeyer,  I  made 
%  »Mft  to  creep  on  all  four  and  shelter  myself  by 
hing  flat  oo  my  face,  on  the  lee>side  of  a  border  of 
lemoiHhjine,  but  so  bruised  from  head  to  foot 
that  I  eoold  not  go  abroad  in  ten  days.  Neither  is 
this  stall  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  nature  in  that 
ODuiitry  olMnrini^  the  aame  proportion  through  alt 
hn  opCTttioDS,  a  hailstone  is  near  eighteen  hundred 
timet  u  hige  as  one  in  Europe ;  which  I  can  assert 
•pon  eiperience,  haying  been  so  curious  to  weigh 
and  Betsure  them. 

Bos  a  more  dangerous  accident  happened  to  me  in 
the  nine  garden,  when  my  little  nurse,  believing  she 
W  put  me  in  a  secure  place  (which   I  often  en- 
tmted  her  to  do,   that  I  mi^t  enjoy  my   own 
thooi^n),  and  having  left  my  box  at  home  to  avoid 
the  tnmble  of  carrying  it,  went  to  another  part  of 
the  garden  with  her  governess  and  some  ladies  of 
het  acquainbrnce.     While  she  was  absent  and  out 
ot'beving,  a  small  white  spaniel  belonging  to  one  of 
the  chief  gardeners,  having  got  by  accident  into  the 
twien,  happened  to  range  near  the  place  where  I 
kj :  the  dog  followed  the  scent,  came  directly  up, 
ud  taking  me  in  his  mouth  ran  straight  to  his  mas- 
ter wagging  his  tail,   and  set  me  gently  on  the 
graond.    By  good   fortune  he  had  been  so  well 
taqght,  that  I  was  carried  between  his  teeth  without 
the  letit  bnrt,  or  even  tearing  my  clothes.     But  the 
poor  gardener,  who  knew  me  well,  and  had  a  great 
^jodncsi  for  me,  was  in  a  terrible  fright :  he  gently 
took  me  op  in  both  his  hands  and  aaked  me  how  I 
<^^  Hot  I  was  so  aniased  and  out  of  breath  that  I 
a>ahl  not  speak  a  word.     In  a  few  minutes  I  came 
li>  Djulf,  and  he  carried  me  safe  to  my  little  nurse, 
«fao  by  this  time  had  returned  to  the  place  where 
•ii?  left  me,  and  was  in  cruel  agonies  when  I  did  not 
M>pear»  nor  answer  when  she  called.     She  severely 
THrinnnded  the  gardener  on  account  of  his  dog. 
But  the  thing  was  boshed  up  and  never  known  at 
coon*  for  the  giri  was  afraid  of  the  queen's  anger ; 
^  tmly,  as  to  myself,  I   thought  it  would  not 
K  for  my  reputation  that  such  a  story  should  go 

This  aorident  absolutely  determined  Glumdal- 
'^'ttb  never  to  trast  me  abroad  for  the  future  out  of 
^r  aigitt  I  had  been  long  afraid  of  this  resolution, 
>3d  therefore  concealed  from  her  some  little  unlucky 
>«i*nJtores  that  happened  in  those  times  when  I 
'n*  left  by  myself.  Once  a  kite  hovering  over  the 
Anlea  made  a  stoop  at  me,  and  if  I  had  not  resolutely 
t-nwD  my  hanger  and  run  under  a  thick  espalier,  he 
v^bid  have  certainly  carried  me  away  in  his  talons. 
kmh^T  time,  walking  to  the  top  of  a  fresh  mole- 
•jfi.  I  fell  to  my  neck  in  the  hole  through  which 
•hat  animal  had  cast  up  the  earth,  and  coined  some 
>  not  worth  remembering  to  excuse  myself  for 
filing  my  dothes.  I  likewise  broke  my  right 
lUo  acainat  the  shell  of  a  snail  which  I  happened 
t»  itamble  over,  as  I  was  walking  alone  and  think- 
•^  on  poor  England. 

I  cvinot  tell  whether  I  were  more  pleased  or 
airtited  to  observe  in  thoae  solitary  walks  that  the 
waller  birds  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  afraid  of 
tte.  bat  would  hop  about  within  a  yard's  distance, 
•J*ki^  for  worms  and  other  food  with  as  much  in- 
^-^waec  and  security  as  if  no  creature  at  alt  were 
°**»  *•«.    I  remember  a  thrush  had  the  confl- 


dence  to  snatch  out  of  my  hand  with  his  bill  a 
piece  of  cake  that  Glumdalditch  had  just  given  me 
for  my  breakfast.  'When  I  attempted  to  catch  any 
of  the^e  birds  they  would  boldly  turn  sgainat  me, 
endeavouring  to  peck  my  fingers,  which  1  durst  not 
venture  within  their  reach ;  and  then  they  would 
hop  back  unconcerned  to  hunt  for  worms  or  snails, 
as  they  did  before.  But  one  day  1  took  a  thick 
cudgel,  and  threw  it  with  all  my  atrength  so  luckily 
at  a  linnet,  that  I  knocked  him  down,  and  seising 
him  by  the  neck  with  both  my  hands,  ran  with  him 
in  triumph  to  my  nurse.  Uowever,  the  bird,  who 
had  only  been  stunned,  recovering  himself,  gave  me 
so  many  boxes  with  his  wings  on  both  sides  of  my 
head  and  body,  though  I  held  him  at  arm's  length, 
and  was  out  of  the  reach  of  his  claws,  that  I  waa 
twenty  times  thinking  to  let  him  go.  But  I  was 
soon  relieved  by  one  of  our  servants,  who  wrung  off 
the  bird's  neck,  and  I  had  him  next  day  for  dinner 
by  the  queen'a  command.  This  linnet,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  seemed  to  be  somewhat  larger  than 
an  English  swan. 

The  maids  of  honour  often  invited  Glumdalditch 
to  their  apartments,  and  desired  she  would  bring  me 
along  with  her,  on  purpose  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  and  touching  me.  Thev  would  often  atrip 
me  naked  from  top  to  toe,  and  lay  me  at  full  length 
in  their  bosoms,  wherewith  I  was  much  disgusted, 
because,  to  say  the  truth,  a  very  offenaive.  amell 
came  from  their  skins,  which  I  do  not  mention  or 
intend  to  the  disadvantage  of  those  excellent  ladiea, 
for  whom  I  have  all  manner  of  respect ;  but  I  con- 
ceive that  my  sense  was  more  acute  in  proportion 
to  my  littleneas,  and  that  those  illustrious  persons 
were  no  more  disagreeable  to  their  lovers,  or  to  each 
other,  than  people  of  the  same  quality  are  with  ua  in 
England.  And  after  all,  I  fbund  their  natural  smell 
was  much  more  supportable  than  when  they  used 
perfumes,  under  which  I  immediatdy  swooned 
away.  I  cannot  forget  that  an  intimate  friend  of 
mine  in  Lilliput  took  the  ft*eedom  in  a  warm  day, 
when  I  had  used  a  good  deal  of  exerdse,  to  com- 
plain of  a  strong  smell  about  me,  although  I  am  as 
little  faulty  that  way  aa  most  of  my  sex  ;  but  I  sup- 
pose his  faculty  of  smelling  was  as  nice  with  regard 
to  me  as  mine  was  to  that  of  this  people.  Upon 
this  point  I  cannot  forbear  doing  justice  to  the 
queen  my  mistress,  and  Glumdalditch  my  nurse, 
whose  persons  were  as  sweet  as  those  of  any  lady  in 
England. 

That  which  gave  me  most  uneasiness  among  these 
maids  of  honour  (when  my  nurse  carried  me  to  vjait 
them )  was,  to  see  them  use  me  without  any  manner 
of  ceremony,  like  a  creature  who  had  no  sort  of 
consequence,  for  they  would  strip  themselves  to  the 
skin  and  put  on  their  smocks  in  my  presence,  while 
I  was  placed  on  their  toilet  directly  before  their 
naked  bodies,  which  I  am  sure  to  me  was  very  far 
from  being  a  tempting  sight,  or  from  giving  me  any 
other  emotions  than  those  of  horror  and  disgust; 
their  skins  appeared  so  coarse  and  uneven,  so  va- 
riously coloured  when  I  saw  them  near,  with  a 
mole  here  and  there  as  broad  as  a  trencher,  and 
hairs  hanging  from  it  thicker  than  packthreads,  to 
say  nothing  further  concerning  the  rest  of  their  per- 
sons. Neither  did  they  at  all  scruple,  while  I  was 
by,  to  discharge  what  they  had  drank,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  at  least  two  hogsheads,  in  a  vessel  that  held 
above  three  tuns.  The  handsomest  among  these 
maids  of  honour,  a  pleasant  frolicsome  giri  of  six- 
teen, would  sometimes  set  me  astride  upon  one  of 
her  nipples,  with  many  other  tricks  wherein  the 
reader  will  excuse  me  for  not  being  over  particular. 
But  I  was  so  much  displeased,  that  I   entreated 
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Glomdalclitch  to  contrWe  some  excuse  for  not  eeeing 
that  young  lady  any  more. 

One  day  a  young  gentleman,  who  wb«  nephew  to 
my  nurse's  governess,  came  and  pressed  them  hoth 
to  see  an  execution.  It  was  of  a  man  wlio  had 
murdered  one  of  that  gentleman's  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Glumdalclitch  was  prevailed  on  to  be  of  the 
company,  very  much  against  her  inclination,  for  she 
was  naturally  tender-hearted :  and  as  for  myself, 
although  I  abhorred  such  kind  of  spectacles,  yet  my 
curiosity  tempted  me  to  see  something  that  I  thought 
must  be  extraordinary.  The  malefactor  was  fixed 
on  a  chair  upon  a  scaffold  erected  for  that  purpose, 
and  his  head  cut  off  at  one  blow,  with  a  sword  of 
about  forty  feet  long.  The  veins  and  arteries 
■pouted  up  such  a  prodigious  quantity  of  blood,  and 
■o  high  in  the  air,  that  the  fgresLiJet-treau  at  Ver- 
sailles vras  not  equal  for  the  time  it  lasted  ;  and  the 
head,  when  it  fell  on  the  scaffold  floor,  gave  such  a 
bounce  as  made  me  start,  although  I  were  at  least 
half  an  English  mile  distant. 

The  queen,  who  often  used  to  hear  me  talk  of  my 
sea-voyages,  and  took  all  occasions  to  divert  me 
when  I  was  melancholy,  asked  me  whether  I  un- 
derstood how  to  handle  a  sail  or  an  uar,  and  whe- 
ther a  little  exercise  of  rowing  might  not  be  conve- 
nient for  my  health  1  I  answered  that  I  understood 
both  very  well ;  for  although  my  proper  employment 
had  been  to  be  sui^eon  or  doctor  to  the  ship,  yet 
often,  upon  a  pinch,  I  was  forced  to  work  like  a 
common  mariner.  But  I  could  not  see  how  this 
could  be  done  in  their  country,  where  the  smallest 
wherry  was  equal  to  a  first-rate  man-of-war  among 
us  ;  and  such  a  boat  as  I  could  manage  would  never 
live  in  any  of  their  rivers.  Her  majesty  said,  **  If 
I  would  contrive  a  boat  her  own  joiner  should  make 
it,  and  she  would  provide  a  place  for  me  to  sail  in.'* 
The  fellow  was  an  ingenious  workman,  and  by  my 
instructions,  in  ten  days,  finished  a  pleasure-boat, 
with  all  its  tackling,  able  conveniently  to  hold  eight 
Europeans.  When  it  was  finished,  the  queen  was 
so  delighted  that  she  ran  with  it  in  her  lap  to  the 
king,  who  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  a  cistern  full  of 
water,  with  me  in  it,  by  way  of  trial,  where  I  could 
not  manage  my  two  sculls,  or  little  oars,  for  want 
of  room.  But  the  queen  had  before  contrived  an- 
other project.  She  ordered  the  joiner  to  make  a 
wooden  trough  of  three  hundred  feet  long,  fitly 
broad,  and  eight  deep,  which,  being  well  pitched  to 
prevent  leaking,  was  placed  on  the  floor,  along  the 
wall,  in  an  outer  room  of  the  palace.  It  had  a  cock 
near  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water  when  it  began 
to  grow  stale ;  and  two  servants  could  easily  fill  it 
in  half  an  hour.  Here  I  often  used  to  row  for  my 
own  diversion,  as  well  as  that  of  the  queen  and  her 
ladies,  who  diought  themselves  well  entertained 
with  my  skill  and  agility.  Sometimes  I  would  put 
up  my  sail,  and  then  my  business  was  only  to  steer, 
while  the  ladies  gave  me  a  gale  with  their  fans  ; 
and,  when  they  were  weary,  some  of  their  pages 
would  blow  my  sail  forward  with  their  breath,  while 
I  showed  my  art  by  steering  starboard  or  larboai-d 
as  I  pleased.  When  I  had  done,  Glumdalclitch 
always  carried  back  my  boat  into  her  closet,  and 
hung  it  on  a  nail  to  dry. 

In  this  exercise  I  once  met  an  accident  which 
had  like  to  have  cost  me  my  life  ;  for,  one  of  the 
pages  having  put  my  boat  into  the  trough,  the  go- 
Temess  who  attended  Glumdalclitch  very  officiously 
lifted  me  up  to  place  me  in  the  boat ;  but  I  hap- 
pened to  slip  through  her  fingers,  and  should  infaU 
libly  have  fallen  down  forty  feet  upon  the  fioor,  if, 
by  the  luckiest  chance  in  the  world,  I  had  not  been 
ftopped  by  a  corking-pin  that  stuck  in  the  good 


gentlewoman's  stomacher ;  the  head  of  the  pin 
passed  between  my  shirt  and  the  waistband  of  my 
breeches,  and  thus  I  was  held  by  the  middle  in  the 
air  tiU  Glumdalclitch  ran  to  my  relief. 

Another  time  one  of  the  servants,  whose  office  it 
was  to  fill  my  trough  every  third  day  with  fre&h 
water,  was  so  careless  as  to  let  a  huge  frog  (not 
perceiving  it)  slip  out  of  his  pail.  The  frog  lay 
concealed  till  I  was  put  into  my  boat,  but  Uieo, 
seeing  a  resting-place,  climbed  up,  and  made  it  lean  ' 
so  much  on  one  side  that  I  was  forced  to  balance  it 
with  all  my  weight  on  the  oUier,  to  prevent  over- 
turning. When  the  frog  was  got  in  it  hopped  at 
once  half  the  length  of  the  boat,  and  then  over  mj 
head,  backward  and  forward,  daubing  my  face  and 
clothes  with  its  odious  slime.  The  largeness  of  its 
features  made  it  appear  the  most  deformed  animal 
Uiat  can  be  conceived.  However,  I  desired  Glum- 
dalclitch to  let  me  deal  with  it  alone.  I  banged  it 
a  good  while  with  one  of  my  sculls,  and  at  last 
forced  it  to  leap  out  of  the  boat. 

But   the  greatest  danger   I  ever  underwent  ia 
that  kingdom  was  from  a  monkey,  who  belonged  to 
one  of  the  clerks  of  the  kitchen.      Glumdalclitch 
had  locked  me  up  in  her  closet  while  she  went 
somewhere  upon  business  or  a  visit.     The  weather 
being  very  warm,  the  closet- window  was  left  open, 
as  well  as  the  windows  and  the  door  of  my  bij^er 
box,  in  which  I  usually  lived,  because  of  its  larg^* 
ness  and  couveuiency.     As  I  sat  quietly  meditating 
at  my  table  I  heard  something  bounce  in  at  the 
closet-window,  and  skip  about  from  one  side  to  the 
other :  whereat,  although  I  was  much  alarmed,  yet 
I  ventured  to  look  out,  but  not  stirring  from  my 
seat ;  and  then  I  saw  this  frolicsome  animal  frit>kiuK 
and  leaping  up  and  down,  till  at  last  he  came  to  my 
box,  which  he  seemed  to  view  with  great  pleasure 
and  curiosity,  peeping  in   at  the   door  and  every 
window.     I  retreated  to  the  farther  corner  of  my 
room  or  box ;  but  the  monkey,  looking  in  at  evei^ 
side,  put  me  into  such  a  fright  that  I  wanted  pre- 
sence of  mind  to  conceal  myself  under  the  bed,  a^  I 
might  easily  have  done.     After  some  time  spent  in 
peeping,  grinning,  and  chattering,  he  at  last  espied 
me  ;  and  reaching  one  of  his  paws  in  at  the  door  as 
a  cat  does  when  she  plays  with  a  mouse,  although  I 
often  shifted  place  to  avoid  him,  he  at  length  seiied 
the  lappet  of  my  coat  (which  being  made  of  thut 
country  silk  was  very  thick  and  strong),  and  draggtil 
me  out.     He  took  me  up  in  his  right  fore-foot^  and 
held  me  as  a  nurse  does  a  child  she  is  going  tu 
suckle,  just  as  I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  creature 
do  with  a  kitten  in  Europe ;  and  when  I  offered  to 
struggle  he  squeezed  me  so  hard  that  I  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  submit.     I  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  he  took  me  for  a  young  one  of  his  own 
species,  by  his  often  stroking  my  face  very  gently 
with  his  other  paw.     In  these  diversions  he  was 
Interrupted  by  a  noise  at  the  closet-door,  as  if  some- 
body  were   opening  it ;   whereupon   he   suddeuly 
leaped  up  to  the  window  at  which  he  had  cume  in, 
and  thence  upon  the  leads  and   gutters,    walking 
upon  three  legs,  and  holding  me  in  the  fourth  till 
he  clambered  up  to  a  roof  that  was  next  to  ours.    I 
heard  Glumdalclitch  give  a  shriek  at  the  moment  he 
was  carrying  me  out.     The  poor  girl  was  almoi>t 
distracted ;  that  quarter  of  the  palace  was  all  in  an 
uproar  ;   the  servants  ran  for  ladders  ;  the  monkey 
was  seen  by  hundreds  in  the  court,  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  a  building,  holding  me  like  a  baby  in  one 
of  his  fore-paws,  and  feeding  me  with  the  other,  by 
cramming  into   my  mouth  some  victuals   he   bad 
squeezed  out  of  the  bag  on  one  side  of  his  chap«, 
and  patting  me  when  I   would  not  eat;   whereat 
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mtny  of  the  rabble  below  eou&d  not  forbear  langb- 
mg;  neither  do  I  think  they  justly  ought  to  be 
bUmed,  for  without  question  the  sight  was  ridicu> 
lou  enough  to  everybody  but  myself.  Some  of  the 
people  threw  up  stones,  hoping  to  drire  the  monkey 
down ;  bot  this  waa  strictly  forbidden,  or  else,  very 
probably,  my  brains  had  been  dashed  out. 

The  ladders  were  now  applied,  and  mounted  by 
Wferal  men;  which  the  monkey  obsenring,  and 
finding  himself  almost  encompassed,  not  being  able 
to  make  speed  enough  with  his  three  legs,  let  me 
drop  on  a  ridge  tile,  and  made  his  escape.  Here  I 
nt  for  some  time,  fire  hundred  yards  from  the 
groand,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  blown  down 
bj  the  wind,  or  to  fall  by  my  own  giddiness,  and 
come  tnmbting  over  and,  orer  from  the  ridge  to  the 
tvnt;  but  an  honest  lad,  one  of  my  nurse's  foot- 
men, climbed  up,  and,  putting  me  into  his  breeches- 
pocket,  brought  me  down  safe. 

I  wu  almost  choked  with  the  filthy  stuff  the 

monkey  had  crammed  down  my  throat ;    but  my 

dear  fotle  nurse  picked  it  out  of  my  mouth  with  a 

ODiJ]  needle,  and  then  I  fell  a- vomiting,  which  gave 

n€  great  relief.     Tet  I  was  so  weak  and  bruised  in 

tbe  lidea  with  the  squeeses  given  me  by  this  odious 

uimal,  that  I  was  forced  to  keep  my  bed  a  fortnight. 

The  king,  queen,  and  all  the  court,  sent  every  day 

to  enqoire  after  my  health  ;  and  her  majesty  made 

ne  sereral  visits  during  my  sickness.     The  monkey 

WIS  killed,  and  an  order  made  that  no  such  animal 

ibonld  be  kept  about  the  palace. 

When  I  attended  the  king  after  my  recovery,  to 
rptnm  him  thanks  for  his  favours,  he  was  pleased  to 
m\j  me  a  good  deal  upon  this  adventure.  He 
uked  me,  **  what  my  thoughts  and  speculations 
verp  while  I  lay  in  the  monkey's  paw ;  how  I  liked 
the  victuals  he  gave  me  ;  his  manner  of  feeding ; 
nd  whether  the  fresh  air  on  the  roof  had  sharpened 
IDT  «tomach  1*'  He  desired  to  know  '*  what  I  would 
hate  done  upon  such  an  occasion  in  my  own  coun- 
try ?"  I  told  hifl  majesty,  **  that  in  Europe  we  had 
no  monkeys  except  such  as  were  brought  for  curio- 
Btiea  from  other  places,  and  so  small  that  I  could 
deal  with  a  dosen  of  them  together  if  they  presumed 
to  attack  me.  And  as  for  that  monstrous  animal 
with  whom  I  was  so  lately  engaged  (it  was  indeed 
•9  large  as  an  elephant),  if  my  fears  had  suffered 
me  to  think  so  &r  as  to  make  use  of  my  hanger 
(looking  fiercely,  and  clapping  my  hand  upon  the 
^t  u  I  spoke),  when  he  poked  his  paw  into  my 
ctiamber,  perhaps  I  should  have  given  him  such  a 
wound  as  would  have  made  him  glad  to  withdraw  it 
with  more  haste  than  he  put  it  in."  This  I  delivered 
b  afinn  tone,  like  a  person  who  was  jealous  lest  his 
<»anfe  should  be  called  in  question.  However, 
By  speech  produced  nothing  else  beside  a  loud 
lao^hter,  which  all  the  respect  due  to  his  majesty 
from  those  about  him  could  not  make  them  contain. 
This  made  me  reflect  how  vain  an  attempt  it  is  for 
t  man  to  endeaTour  to  do  himself  honour  among 
tho«e  who  are  out  of  all  degree  of  equality  or  com- 
P^nson  with  him.  And  yet  I  have  seen  the  moral 
of  my  own  behaviour  very  frequent  in  England 
*^(%  my  return ;  where  a  little  contemptible  varlet, 
Without  the  least  title  to  birth,  person,  wit,  or  com- 
mon tense,  shall  presume  to  look  with  importance, 
'od  put  himself  upon  a  foot  with  the  greatest  per- 
tbiu  of  the  kingdom. 

1  was  every  day  furnishing  the  court  with  some 
'i^Hcnlooa  story ;  and  Glumdalclitch,  although  she 
k^ed  me  to  excess,  yet  vras  arch  enough  to  inform 
^  ^neen  whenever  I  committed  any  folly  that  she 
thr.>\ifht  would  be  diverting  to  her  majesty,  llie 
gisl  who  had  been  oat  of  order,  was  carried  by  her 
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governess  to  take  the  air  about  an  hom^s  distance, 
or  thirty  miles  from  town.  They  alighted  out  of 
the  coach  near  a  small  footpath  in  a  field,  and 
Glumdalclitch,  setting  down  my  travelling  box,  I 
went  out  of  it  to  widk.  There  was  a  cowdung  in 
the  path,  and  I  must  need  try  my  activity  by  at- 
tempting to  leap  over  it.  I  took  a  run,  but  unfor* 
tunately  jumped  short,  and  found  myself  just  in  the 
middle,  up  to  my  knees.  I  waded  through  with 
some  diflBculty,  and  one  of  the  footmen  wiped  me 
as  clean  as  he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  for  I 
was  filthily  bemired  ;  and  my  nurse  confined  me  to 
my  box  till  we  returned  home,  where  the  queen 
was  soon  informed  of  what  had  passed,  and  the 
footmen  spread  it  about  the  court,  so  that  all  the 
mirth  for  some  days  was  at  my  expense. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Several  contrivancoa  of  the  author  to  pleaao  the  king  and 
queen.    He  shows  hia  skill  in  music.    The  king  iuquirea 
into  the  state  of  England,  which  the  author  relates  to  him. 
The  king's  observations  thereon. 

I  USED  to  attend  the  king's  levee  once  or  twice 
a-week,  and  had  often  seen  him  under  the  barber's 
hand,  which,  indeed,  was  at  first  very  terrible  to 
behold ;  for  the  razor  was  almost  twice  as  long  as 
an  ordinary  scythe.  His  majesty,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  countr\',  was  only  shaved  (twice 
a-week.  I  once  prevailed  on  the  barber  to  give  me 
some  of  the  suds  or  lather,  out  of  which  I  picked 
forty  or  fifty  of  the  strongest  stumps  of  hair.  I  then 
took  a  piece  of  fine  wood,  and  cut  it  like  the  back 
of  a  comb,  making  several  holes  in  it,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, with  as  small  a  needle  as  I  could  get  from 
Glumdalclitch.  I  fixed  in  the  stumps  so  artificially, 
scraping  and  sloping  them  with  my  knife  toward 
the  points,  that  I  made  a  very  tolerable  comb,  which 
was  a  seasonable  supply,  ray  own  being  so  much 
broken  in  the  teeth  that  it  was  almost  useless ;  nei- 
ther did  I  know  any  artist  in  that  country  so  nice 
and  exact  as  would  undertake  to  make  me  another. 

And  this  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  amusement 
wherein  I  spent  many  of  my  leisure  hours.  I  de- 
sired the  queen's  woman  to  save  for  me  the  comb- 
ings of  her  majesty's  hair,  whereof  in  time  I  got  a 
good  quantity ;  and  consulting  with  my  friend  the 
cabinet-maker,  who  had  received  general  orders  to 
do  little  jobs  for  me,  I  directed  him  to  make  two 
chair-frames,  no  larger  than  those  I  had  in  my  box, 
and  to  bore  little  holes  with  a  fine  awl  round  those 
parts  where  I  designed  the  backs  and  seats ;  through 
these  holes  I  wove  the  strongest  hairs  I  could  pick 
out,  just  after  the  manner  of  cane  chairs  in  Eng- 
land. When  they  were  finished  I  made  a  present 
of  them  to  her  majesty,  who  kept  them  in  her  ca- 
binet, and  used  to  show  them  for  curiosities,  as  in- 
deed they  were  the  wonder  of  every  one  that  beheld 
them.  The  queen  would  have  me  sit  upon  one  of 
these  chairs,  but  I  absolutely  refused  to  obey  her, 
protesting  I  would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths 
than  place  a  dishonourable  part  of  my  body  on 
those  precious  hairs  that  once  adorned  her  majesty's 
head.  Of  these  hairs  (as  I  had  always  a  mechanical 
genius)  I  likewise  made  a  neat  little  pune,  about 
five  feet  long,  with  her  majesty's  name  deciphered 
in  gold  lettere,  which  I  gave  to  Glumdalclitch  by 
the  queen's  consent.  To  say  the  truth,  it  was  more 
for  show  than  use,  being  not  of  strength  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  larger  coins,  and  therefore  she  kept  no- 
thing in  it  but  some  little  toys  that  girls  are  fond  of. 

The  king,  who  delighted  in  music,  had  frequent 
concerts  at  court,  to  which  I  was  sometimes  carried, 
and  set  in  my  box  on  a  table  to  hear  them :  but  the 
noise  was  so  great  that  I  could  hardly  distingu*  ' 
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the  tunes.  «  I  sm  confident  that  all  the  drums  and 
trumpets  of  a  royal  army,  beating  and  sounding  to- 
gether j  ust  at  your  ears,  could  not  equal  it  My  prac- 
tice was  to  haTe  my  box  removed  from  the  place  where 
the  performers  sat,  as  &r  as  I  could,  then  to  shut  the 
doors  and  windows  of  it,  and  draw  the  window-cur- 
tains ;  after  which  I  found  their  music  not  disagreeable. 

I  had  learned  in  my  youth  to  play  a  little  upon 
the  spinet.  Glumdalclitch  kept  one  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  a  master  attended  twice  a-week  to  teach 
her :  I  called  it  a  spinet,  because  it  somewhat  re- 
sembled that  instrument,  and  was  played  upon  in 
the  same  manner.  A  fancy  came  into  my  head  that 
I  would  entertain  the  king  and  queen  with  an  Eng- 
lish tune  upon  this  instrument.  But  this  appeared 
extremely  difficult :  for  the  spinet  was  nearly  sixty 
feet  long,  each  key  being  almost  a  foot  wide,  so  that 
with  my  arms  extended  I  could  not  reach  to  above 
five  keys,  and  to  press  them  down  required  a  good 
smart  stroke  with  my  fist,  which  would  be  too  great 
a  labour  and  to  no  purpose.  The  method  I  con- 
trived was  this :  I  prepared  two  round  sticks  about 
the  bigness  of  common  cudgels ;  they  were  thicker  at 
one  end  than  the  other,  and  I  covered  the  thicker 
ends  with  pieces  of  a  mouse's  skin,  that  by  rapping 
on  them  I  might  neither  damage  the  tops  of  the  kej-s 
nor  interrupt  the  sound.  Before  the  spinet  a  bench 
was  placed,  about  four  feet  below  the  keys,  and  I 
was  put  upon  the  bench.  I  ran  sideling  upon  it, 
that  way  and  this,  as  fast  as  I  could,  banging  the 
proper  keys  with  my  two  sticks,  and  made  a  shift  to 
play  a  jig  to  the  great  satisfiiction  of  both  their  ma- 
jesties ;  but  it  was  the  most  violent  exercise  I  ever 
underwent :  and  yet  I  could  not  strike  above  sixteen 
keys,  nor  consequently  play  the  bass  and  treble  toge- 
ther as  other  artists  do ;  which  was  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  my  performance. 

The  king,  who  as  I  before  observed,  was  a  prince  of 
excellent  understanding,  would  frequently  order  that 
I  should  be  brought  in  my  box,  and  set  upon  the  table 
in  his  closet :  he  would  then  command  me  to  bring 
one  of  my  chain  out  of  the  box,  and  sit  down 
within  three  yards  distance  upon  the  top  of  the 
cabinet,  which  brought  me  almost  to  a  level  with 
his  face.  In  this  manner  I  had  several  conversa- 
tions with  hinu  I  one  day  took  the  freedom  to  tell 
his  majesty  '*  that  the  contempt  he  discovered  to- 
wards Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  did  not 
seem  answerable  to  those  excellent  qualities  of  mind 
that  he  was  master  of:  that  reason  did  not  extend 
itself  with  the  bulk  of  the  body ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  observed  in  our  country  that  the  tallest  persons 
were  usually  the  least  provided  with  it ;  that  among 
other  animals,  bees  and  ants  had  the  reputation  of 
more  industry,  art,  and  sagacity,  than  many  of  the 
larger  kinds  ;  and  that,  as  inconsiderable  as'he  took 
me  to  be,  I  hoped  I  might  live  to  do  his  majesty 
some  signal  service."  The  king  heard  me  with  atten- 
tion, and  began  to  conceive  a  much  better  opinion 
of  me  than  he  had  ever  before.  He  desired  **  I 
would  give  him  as  exact  an  account  of  the  government 
of  England  as  I  possibly  could ;  because,  as  fond  as 
princes  commonly  are  of  their  own  customs,  (for 
so  he  conjectured  of  other  monarehs  by  my  former 
discourses,)  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  anything 
that  might  deserve  imitation." 

Imagine  with  thyself,  courteous  reader,  how  often 
I  then  wished  for  the  tongue  of  Demosthenes  or 
Cicero,  that  might  have  enabled  me  to  celebrate  the 
praise  of  my  own  dear  native  country,  in  a  style 
equal  to  its*  merits  and  felicity. 

I  began  my  discourse  by  informing  his  majesty 
that  our  dominions  consisted  of  two  islands,  tvhich 
composed  three  mighty  kingdoms,  under  one  sove- 


reign, besides  our  plantations  in  America.    I  dwelt 
long  upon  the  fertility  of  our  soil,  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  oui  climate.    I  then  spoke  at  large  upon  the 
constitution  of  an  English  parliament ;  partly  made 
up  of  an  illustrious  b^y,  called  the  House  of  Pecn 
— persons  of  the  noblest  blood,  and  of  the  most 
ancient  and  ample  patrimonies.    I  described  that 
extraordinary  care  always  taken  of  their  education 
in  arts  and  arms,  to  qualify  them  for  being  coun- 
sellors both  to  the  king  and  kingdom ;  to  have  s 
share  in  the  legislature ;  to  be  members  of  the  higfaeit 
court  of  judicature,  whence  there  can  be  no  ap- 
peal ;  and  to  be  champions  always  ready  for  the  de- 
fence of  their  prince  and  country,  by  their  valour, 
conduct,  and  fidelity.     That  these  were  the  orna- 
ment and  bulwark  of  the  kingdom,  worthy  foUoweri 
of  their  most  renowned  ancestors,  whose  honour 
had  been  the  reward  of  their  virtue,  from  which 
their  posterity  were  never  once  known  to  dege- 
nerate.    To  these  were  joined  several  holy  personB, 
as  part  of  that  assembly,  under  the  title  of  bishops : 
whose  peculiar  business  it  is  to  take  care  of  reli- 
gion, and  of  those  who  instruct  the  people  therein. 
These  were  searched  and  sought  out  through  the 
whole  nation,  by  the  prince  and  his  wisest  coun- 
sellors,  among  such  of  the  priesthood  aa  were  most 
deservedly  distinguished  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  depUi  of  their  erudition ;  who  were  in- 
deed the  spiritual  fathers  of  the  clergy  and  the  people. 

That  the  other  part  of  the  parliament  consisted  of 
an  assembly,  called  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
were  all  principal  gentlemen,  freely  picked  and 
culled  out  by  the  people  themselves,  for  their  great 
abilities  and  love  of  their  country,  to  represent  the 
wisdom  of  the  whole  nation.  And  that  these  two 
bodies  made  up  the  most  august  assembly  in  Eu- 
rope ;  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  the  prince,  the 
whole  legislature  is  committed. 

I  then  descended  to  the  courts  of  justice ;  over 
which  the  judges,  those  venerable  sages  and  inter* 
preters  of  the  law,  presided,  for  determining  the  dis- 
puted rights  and  properties  of  men,  as  well  as  for 
the  punishment  of  vice  and  protection  of  innocence. 
I  mentioned  the  prudent  management  of  our  trea- 
sury ;  the  valour  and  achievements  of  our  forces  by 
sea  and  land.  I  computed  the  number  of  oor 
people,  by  reckoning  how  many  mUlions  there  might 
be  of  each  religious  sect  or  political  party  among 
us.  I  did  not  omit  even  our  sports  and  pastimeii 
or  any  other  particular  which  I  thought  might 
redound  to  the  honour  of  my  country.  And  I 
finished  all  with  a  brief  historical  account  of  affairt 
and  events  in  England  for  about  a  hundred  years 
past. 

This  conversation  vras  not  ended  under  five 
audiences,  each  of  several  hours;  and  the  king 
heard  the  whole  vrith  great  attention,  frequently 
taking  notes  of  what  I  spoke,  as  well  as  memoran- 
dums of  what  questions  he  intended  to  ask  me. 

When  I  haa  put  an  end  to  these  long  disoouises 
his  mi^esty,  in  a  sixth  audience,  consulting  his 
notes,  proposed  many  doubts,  queries,  and  objec- 
tions upon  every  article.  He  asked, "  What  methods 
were  used  to  cultivate  the  minds  and  bodies  of  our 
young  nobility,  and  in  what  kind  of  business  they 
conunonly  spent  the  first  and  teachable  part  of  their 
lives  1  What  course  was  taken  to  supply  that  as- 
sembly, when  any  noble  family  became  extinct  1 
What  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those  who 
are  to  be  created  new  lords  :  whether  the  humour  of 
the  prince,  a  sum  of  money  to  a  court  Indy,  or  a 
prime  minister,  or  a  design  o{  strengthening  a  P^riy 
opposite  to  the  public  interest,  ever  happened  to  be  j 
motives  in  those  advancements  1     What  share  of  i 
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koowifldge  thMe  lords  hid  in  the  laws  of  their 
coiutry,  and  how  they  came  by  it,  to  as  to  enable 
them  to  decide  the  properties  of  their  fellow^sob- 
jcets  in  the  last  resort  1  Whether  they  were  al- 
wtp  10  free  from  arariee,  partialities,  or  want,  that 
a  bribe,  or  some  other  sinister  Tiew,  could  haye  no 
place  amoof  them  1  Whether  those  holy  lords  I 
ipoke  of  were  alwmya  promoted  to  that  rank  upon 
iceoont  of  their  knowledge  in  religious  matters  and 
tbe  wkctitj  of  thttr  lives ;  had  never  been  com- 
pUcn  with  the  times,  while  they  were  common 
pnerti;  orslsTish  prostitute  chaplains  to  some  noble* 
men,  whose  opinions  thev  continued  serrilelv  to 
iillow,  after  they  were  admitted  into  that  assembly  1" 

He  then  desired  to  know,  **  What  arts  were  prac- 
tiMd  in  electing  those  whom  I  called  commoners : 
vbecher  a  stranger,  with  a  strong  purse,  might  not 
inflneace  the  vulgar  voters  to  choose  him  before 
their  own  landlord,  or  the  most  considerable  gentle- 
BU  in  the  neighbourhood  1  How  it  came  to  pass, 
that  people  were  so  riolently  bent  upon  getting  into 
thti  amembly,  which  I  allowed  to  be  a  great  trouble 
tad  apense,  often  to  the  ruin  of  their  fiunilies, 
vithost  any  salary  or  pension ;  because  this  ap- 
peared saeh  an  exalted  strain  of  virtue  and  public 
ipirit,  that  his  mi^esty  seemed  to  doubt  it  might 
pQinblj  not  be  always  sincere  V  And  he  desired 
to  know,  **  Whether  such  lealous  gentlemen  could 
hare  aoj  viewa  of  refunding  themselves  forthe  charges 
md  trouble  they  were  at,  by  sacrificing  the  public 
good  to  the  designs  of  a  weak  and  vicious  prince 
m  eonjonction  with  a  corrupted  ministrv  V  He 
Boltipiied  his  questions,  and  sifted  me  thoroughly 
ppon  every  part  of  this  head,  proposing  numberless 
iaqulries  and  objections,  which  I  think  It  not  pru- 
dent or  convenient  to  repeat. 

Cpou  what  I  said  in  relation  to  our  courts  of  Jus- 
tice, hia  majesty  desired  to  be  satisfied  in  several 
paiata :  and  this  I  was  the  better  able  to  do,  having 
been  feimerly  almost  ruined  by  a  long  suit  in 
Chancery,  which  was  decreed  for  me  with  costs. 
He  a^ed,  ■«  What  time  was  usually  ^>ent  in  deter- 
nmiag  between  ri|^t  and  wrong,  and  what  degree 
of  expense  1  Whether  advocates  and  orators  had 
^rty  to  plead  in  causes  manifestlyknown  to  be 
SBjoit,  vexatious,  or  oppressive  1  Whether  party, 
ia  ieli|ion  or  p(ditics,  were  observed  to  be  of  any 
weight  in  the  scale  of  justice  1  Whether  those 
Fieading  orators  were  persons  educated  in  the  gene- 
nl  knowledge  of  equity,  or  onlv  in  provincial, 
national,  and  other  local  customs  f  Whether  they 
*  ^ir  judges  had  any  part  in  penning  those  lavrs, 
*^  they  assumed  the  libertv  of  interpreting  and 
Shewing  upon  at  their  pleasure  1  Whether  they  had 
<Wf  at  different  times,  pleaded  for  and  against  the 
■^  oaose,  and  cited  precedents  to  prove  contrary 
opottoosl  Whether  they  were  a  rich  or  a  poor  cor- 
P««twiit  Whether  they  received  any  pecuniary 
leward  for  pleading  or  delivering  their  opinions  t 
A^  paitia^arhr  whether  they  were  ever  admitted 
•»  membecs  in  the  lower  senate  V* 

He  feU  neat  upon  the  management  of  our  trea- 
nry,  tad  aid,  **  He  thought  my  memory  had  fidled 
^  because  I  computed  our  taxes  at  about  five  or 
■a  millions  a-year,  and  when  I  came  to  mention 
ua  lames,  he  found  they  sometimes  amounted  to 
■ore  than  double ;  for  the  notes  he  had  taken  were 
Ttty  particvlar  In  thla  point,  because  he  hoped,  as 
he  told  me,  that  the  knowledge  of  our  conduct 
'^  be  uaefnl  to  him,  and  he  could  not  be  de- 
<m«d  m  his  calculations.  But,  if  what  I  told  him 
l^trae,  he  vras  still  st  a  loss  how  akingdom 

^  ma  out  of  ita  estate,  like  a  private  person." 

**  ""W  me,  •*  Who  were  our  creditors,  and  where 


we  found  money  to  pay  them  f  He'  wondered  to 
hear  me  talk  of  such  chargeable  and  expensive  wars ; 
'*  That  certainly  we  must  be  a  quarrelsome  people, 
or  live  among  very  bad  neighbours,  and  that  our 
generals  must  needs  be  richer  than  our  kings."  He 
asked,  **  What  business  we  had  out  of  our  ovm 
islandls,  unless  upon  the  score  of  trade  or  treaty,  or 
to  defend  the  coasts  vrith  our  fleet  V  Above  all,  he 
was  amased  to  hear  me  talk  of  a  mercenary  stand- 
ing army,  in  the  midst  of  peace  and  among  a  free 
people.  He  said,  "  If  we  were  governed  by  our 
own  consent,  in  the  persons  of  our  representatives, 
he  could  not  imagine  of  whom  we  were  afraid,  or 
against  whom  we  were  to  fight ;  and  would  hear  my 
opinion,  whether  a  private  man's  house  might  not 
better  be  defended  by  himself,  his  children,  and 
family,  than  by  half  a  dosen  raacala,  picked  up  at  a 
venture  in  the  streets  for  small  wages,  who  might  get 
a  hundred  times  more  by  cutting  tlieir  throats  1" 

He  laughed  at  my  **  odd  kind  of  arithmetic,"  as 
he  was  pleased  to  call  it,  *'  in  reckoning  the  num- 
bers of  our  people  by  a  computation  drawn  from  the 
several  sects  among  us  in  religion  and  politics.*' 
He  said,  «  He  knew  no  reason  why  those  who  enter- 
tain opinions  prejudicial  to  the  public  should  be 
obliged  to  change,  or  should  not  be  obliged  to  con- 
ceal them.  And  as  it  was  tyranny  in  any  govern- 
ment to  require  the  first,  so  it  was  weakness  not  to 
enforce  the  second ;  for  a  man  may  be  allowed  to 
keep  poisons  in  his  closet,  but  not  to  vend  them 
about  for  cordials." 

He  observed,  **  That  among  the  diversions  of  our 
nobility  and  gentry  I  had  mentioned  gaming :  he 
desired  to  know,  at  what  age  this  entertainment 
was  usually  taken  up,  and  when  it  was  laid  down ; 
how  much  of  their  time  it  employed  ;  whether  it  ever 
went  so  high  as  to  affect  their  fortunes;  whether 
mean,  vicious  people,  by  their  dexterity  in  that  art, 
might  not  arrive  at  great  riches,  and  sometimes 
keep  our  very  nobles  in  dependence,  as  well  as 
habituate  them  to  vile  companions ;  wholly  take 
them  from  the  improvement  of  their  minds,  and 
force  them,  by  the  losses  they  sustained,  to  learn 
and  practise  that  infamous  dexterity  upon  others." 

He  was  perfectly  astonished  with  the  historical 
account  I  gave  him  of  our  affairs  during  the  last 
century  ;  protesting,  <'  It  was  only  a  heap  of  conspi- 
racies, rebellions,  murders,  massacres,  revolutions, 
banishments,  the  very  worst  effects  that  avarice 
faction,  hypocrisy,  perfidlousness,  cruelty,  rage, 
madness,  hatred,  envy,  lust,  malice,  and  ambition, 
could  produce.*' 

His  majesty,  in  another  audience,  was  at  the  pains 
to  recapitulate  the  sum  of  all  I  had  spoken ;  com- 
pared the  questions  he  made  with  the  answers  I  had 
given :  then  taking  me  into  his  hands,  and  stroking 
me  gently,  delivered  himself  in  these  words,  which 
I  sludl  never  forget,  nor  the  manner  he  spoke  them 
in :  '*  My  little  friend  Grildrig,  you  have  made  a 
most  admirable  panegyric  upon  your  country ;  you 
have  clearly  proved,  that  ignorance,  idleness,  and 
vice,  are  the  proper  ingredients  for  qualifying  a  le- 
gislator ;  that  laws  are  best  explained,  interpreted, 
and  applied,  by  those  whose  interest  and  abilities  lie 
in  perverting,  confounding,  and  eluding  them.  I 
observe  among  you  some  lines  of  an  institution* 
which,  in  its  original,  might  have  been  tolerable,  but 
these  half  erased,  and  the  rest  wholly  blurred  and 
blotted  by  corruptions.  It  does  not  appear,  from  all 
you  have  said,  how  any  one  perfection  is  required, 
toward  the  procurement  of  any  one  station  among 
you  ;  much  less,  that  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  their  virtue:  that  priests  are  advanced  forth'' 
I  piety  or  learning:    soldiery  for  their  conduc' 
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valour ;  judges,  for  their  integrity ;  senators,  for  the 
love  of  their  country;  or  counsellors,  for  their  wisdom. 
As  for  yourself,"  continued  the  king,  **  who  have  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  your  life  in  travelling,  I  am  well 
disposed  to  hope  you  may  hitherto  have  escaped  many 
vices  of  your  country.  But  hy  what  I  have  gathered 
from  your  own  relation,  and  the  answers  I  have  with 
much  pains  wringed  and  extorted  from  you,  I  cannot 
hut  conclude  the  bulk  of  your  natives  to  be  the  most 
pernicious  race  of  little  odious  vermin  that  nature 
ever  suffered  to  crawl  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth." 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  author's  love  of  hU  country.  He  make§  a  proposal  of  much 
advantage  to  the  king,  whicfi  is  rrjected.  The  king's  great 
ignomnce  in  politlcsL  The  learning  of  that  country  very  im- 
perfect and  oonBned.    The  laws  and  military  aflkin.  and 

parties  io  the  state. 

Nothing  but  an  extreme  love  of  truth  could  have 
hindered  me  from  concealing  this  part  of  my  story. 
It  was  in  vain  to  discover  my  resentments*  which 
were  always  turned  into  ridicule  ;  and  I  was  forced 
to  rest  with  patience,  while  my  noble  and  beloved 
country  was  so  injuriously  treated.  I  am  as  heartily 
sorry  as  any  of  my  readers  can  possibly  be,  that  such 
an  occasion  was  given :  but  this  prince  happened  to 
be  so  curious  and  inquisitive  upon  every  particular, 
that  it  could  not  consist  either  with  gratitude  or 
good  manners,  to  refuse  giving  him  what  satisfaction  I 
was  able.  Yet  thus  much  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  in, 
my  own  vindication,  that  I  artfully  eluded  many  of 
his  questions,  and  gave  to  every  point  a  more  favour- 
able turn,  by  many  degrees,  than  the  strictness  of 
truth  would  allow ;  for  I  have  always  borne  that 
laudable  partiality  to  my  own  country,  which  Dio- 
nysius  Halicamassensis,  with  so  much  justice,  re- 
commends to  an  historian :  I  would  hide  the  frail- 
ties and  deformities  of  my  political  mother,  and  place 
her  virtues  and  beauties  in  the  most  advantageous 
Fight.  This  was  ray  sincere  endeavour,  in  those 
many  discourses  I  had  with  that  monarch,  although 
it  unfortunately  failed  of  success. 

But  great  allowances  should  be  given  to  a  king 
who  lives  wholly  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  must  therefore  be  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  manners  and  customs  that  prevail  in  other  na- 
tions :  the  want  of  which  knowledge  will  ever  pro- 
duce many  prejudices,  and  a  certain  narrowness  of 
thinking,  from  which  we,  and  the  politer  countries  of 
Europe  are  wholly  exempted.  And  it  would  be  hard 
indeed,  if  so  remote  a  prince's  notions  of  virtue  and 
vice  were  to  be  offered  as  a  standard  for  all  mankind. 

To  confirm  what  I  have  now  said,  and  further  to 
show  the  miserable  effects  of  a  confined  education,  I 
shall  here  insert  a  passage  which  will  hardly  obtain 
belief.  In  hopes  to  ingratiate  myself  further  into  his 
majesty's  favour,  I  told  him  of  **  an  invention,  dis- 
covered  between  three  and  four  hundred  years  ago, 
to  make  a  certain  powder,  into  a  heap  of  which 
the  smallest  spark  of  fire  falling  would  kindle  the 
whole  in  a  moment,  although  it  were  as  big  as  a 
mountain,  and  make  it  all  fiy  up  in  the  air  together, 
with  a  noise  and  agitation  greater  than  thunder. 
That  a  proper  quantity  of  this  powder,  rammed  into 
a  hollow  tube  of  brass  or  iron,  according  to  its  big- 
ness, would  drive  a  ball  of  iron  or  lead  with  such 
violence  and  speed,  as  nothing  was  able  to  sustain 
its  force.  That  the  largest  balls  thus  discharged 
would  not  only  destroy  whole  ranks  of  an  army  at 
once,  but  battcir  the  strongest  walls  to  the  ground, 
■ink  down  ships  with  a  thousand  men  in  each,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  when  linked  together  by 
a  chain,  would  cut  through  masts  and  rigging,  divide 
hundreds  of  bodies  in  the  middle,  and  lay  all  waste 
before  them.    That  we  often  put  this  powder  into 


laige,  hollow  balls  of  iroot  uid  difcha^ged  them  bv 
an  engine  into  some  city  we  were  besieging,  which 
would  rip  up  the  pavements,  tear  the  houfcs  to  pieces, 
burst,  and  throw  splinters  on  every  side,  dashing 
out  the  brains  of  all  who  came  near.  That  I  knew 
the  ingredients  very  well,  which  were  cheap  snd 
common ;  I  understood  the  manner  of  compounding 
them,  and  could  direct  his  workmen  how  to  make 
those  tubes,  of  a  size  proportionable  to  all  other 
things  in  his  majesty's  kingdom*  and  the  largest 
need  not  be  above  a  hundred  feet  long ;  twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  tubes,  charged  with  the  proper  quan- 
tity  of  powder  and  balk,  would  batter  down  the  walls 
of  the  strongest  town  in  his  dominions  in  a  few  houn, 
or  destroy  the  whole  metropolis,  if  ever  it  should 
pretend  to  dispute  his  absolute  commands.  This  1 
humbly  offered  to  his  majest|r,  as  a  small  tribute  of 
acknowledgment,  in  return  of  so  many  marks  that  I 
had  received  of  bis  royal  favour  and  protection." 

The  king  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  description 
I  had  given  of  those  terrible  engines,  and  the  pro. 
posal  I  had  made.  "  He  was  amaxed,  how  so  impo- 
tent and  grovelling  an  insect  as  I,''  (these  were  his 
expressions),  **  could  entertain  such  inhuman  ideas, 
and  in  so  familiar  a  manner,  as  to  appear  whoUj 
unmoved  at  all  the  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation 
which  I  had  painted,  as  the  common  effects  of  those 
destructive  machines ;  whereof,"  he  said,  **  some  evil 
genius,  enemy  to  mankind,  must  have  been  the  first 
contriver.  As  for  himself,  he  protested,  that  although 
few  things  delighted  him  so  much  as  new  discoveries 
in  art  or  in  nature,  yet  he  would  rather  lose  half  his 
kingdom  than  be  privy  to  such  a  secret ;  which  he 
commanded  me,  as  I  valued  my  life,  never  to  men- 
tion any  more." 

A  strange  effect  of  narrow  principles  and  'views! 
that  a  prince,  possessed  of  every  quality  which  pro- 
cures veneration,  love,  and  esteem  ;  of  strong  parts, 
great  wisdom,  and  profound  learning,  eudued  with 
admirable  talents,  and  almost  adored  by  his  subjects, 
should,  from  a  nice,  unnecessary  scruple,  whereof  in 
Europe,  we  can  have  no  conception,  let  slip  an  op- 
portunity put  into  his  hands,  that  would  have  made 
him  absolute  master  of  the  lives,  the  liberties,  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  people !    Neither  do   I  say  this 
with  the  least  intention  to  detract  from  the  many 
virtues  of  that  excellent  king,  whose  character  I  am 
sensible  will  on  this  account  be  very  much  lessened 
in  the  opinion  of  an  English  reader  ;  but  I  take  tlus 
defect  among  them  to  have  risen  from  their  ignorance, 
by  not  having  hitherto  reduced  politics  into  a  science, 
as  the  more  acute  wits  of  Europe  have  done.    For 
I  remember  very  well  in  a  discourse  one  day  with 
the  king  when  I  happened  to  say,  **  there  were  se- 
veral thousand  books  among  us  written  upon  the  art 
of  government,"  it  gave  him  (directly  contrary  to 
my  intention)   a  very  mean  opinion  of  our  under- 
standings.    He  professed  both  to  abominate  and  de- 
spise all  mystery,  refinement,  and  intrigue,  either  in 
a  prince  or  a  minister.     He  could  not  tell  what  I 
meant  by  secrets  of  state,  where  an  enemy,  or  some 
rival  nation,  were  not  in  the  case.     He  confined  the 
knowledge  of  governing  within  very  narrow  bounds, 
to  common  sense  and  reason,  to  Justice  and  lenity, 
to  the  speedy  determination  of  civil  and  criminal 
causes ;  with  some  other  obvious  topics,  which  are 
not  worth  considering.   And  he  gave  it  for  his  opin- 
ion, **  That  whoever  could  make  two  ears  of  com,  or 
two  blades  of  grass,  to  grow  upon  a  spot  .of  ground 
where  only  one  grew  before,  would  deserve  better  of 
mankind,  and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country, 
than  the  whole  race  of  politicians  put  together." 

The  learning  of  this  people  is  very  defective,  con- 
sisting only  in  morality,  history,  poetry,  and  mathe- 
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natics,  wherein  they  must  be  allowed  to  excel.  But 
the  lut  of  these  it  wholly  ^plied  to  what  may  be 
uaeful  in  Ufe,  to  the  iiDproTement  of  agiiculture» 
tnd  all  mechanical  arts»  so  that,  among  us,  it  would 
be  little  esteemed.  And  aa  to  ideas,  entities,  ab- 
stnctbns,  and  transcendantals,  I  could  neyer  driTC 
the  least  conception  into  their  heads. 

No  Isw  of  that  country  must  exceed  in  words  the 
nnmber  of  letters  in  their  alphabet,  which  consists 
onl|  of  two-and-twenty.  But  indeed  few  of  them 
eitend  eren  to  that  length.  They  axe  expressed  in 
the  noft  plain  and  simple  terms,  wherein  those  peo- 
ple IK  not  mercurial  enough  to  discoTcr  aboTe  one 
tnteipretation ;  and  to  write  a  comment  upon  any 
law  ii  a  capital  crime.  As  to  the  decision  of  civil 
eaiBei,  or  proceedings  against  criminals,  their  pre- 
cedents are  so  few,  that  they  have  little  reason  to 
bout  of  any  extraordinary  sk^  in  either. 

They  have  had  the  art  of  printing,  as  well  as  the 
Chinew,  time  out  of  mind  :  but  their  libraries  are 
aotTcty  Isfge  ;  for  that  of  the  king,  which  is  reck- 
osed  the  largest,  does  not  amount  to  above  a  thou- 
tad  Tolomes,  placed  in  a  gallery  of  twelve  hundred 
feet  loog,  whence  I  had  liberty  to  borrow  what  books 
I  pleased.  The  queen's  joiner  had  contrived,  in 
one  of  Glumdalclltch's  rooms,  a  kind  of  wooden 
BMchine,  five«and-twenty  feet  high,  formed  like  a 
ttaodisg  ladder ;  the  steps  were  each  fifty  feet  long. 
It  was  indeed  a  moveable  pair  of  stairs,  the  lowest 
end  placed  at  ten  feet  distance  from  the  wall  of  the 
chamber.  The  book  I  had  a  mind  to  read  was  put 
Dp  leaning  against  the  wall ;  I  first  mounted  to  the 
Qpper  step  of  the  ladder,  and  turning  my  face  towards 
the  book,  began  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  so  walk- 
isf  to  the  right  and  left  about  eight  or  ten  paces, 
•ccording  to  the  length  of  the  lines,  till  I  had  gotten 
tUttk  below  the  level  of  mine  eyes,  and  then  de- 
tceoding  gradually  till  I  came  to  the  bottom ;  after 
which  I  mounted  again,  and  began  the  other  page 
ia  the  same  manner,  and  so  turned  over  the  leaf, 
which  1  could  easily  do  with  both  my  hands,  for  it 
vu  as  thick  and  stiff  as  pasteboard,  and  in  the  largest 
fohoi  not  above  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long. 

Their  style  ia  dear,  masculine,  and  smooth,  but 
not  florid ;  for  they  avoid  nothing  more  than  multi« 
pljinf  wmecessary  words*  or  using  various  expres- 
sions. I  have  perused  many  of  their  books,  especi- 
lU;  those  in  history  and  morality.  Among  the  rest 
I  wu  much  diverted  with  a  little  old  treatise,  which 
^way»  lay  in  Glumdalditch's  bed-chamber,  and  be- 
longed to  her  governess,  a  grave  elderly  gentlewoman, 
who  dealt  in  writings  of  morality  and  devotion.  The 
hook  treats  of  the  weakness  of  human  kind,  and  ia 
^  httle  esteem,  except  among  the  women  and  the 
T^ilgv.  However,  I  was  curious  to  see  what  an 
■nthor  of  that  coimtry  could  say  upon  auch  a  subject. 
This  writer  went  through  all  the  usual  topics  of 
£uropean  moralista,  showing  **  how  diminutive,  con- 
temptible, and  helpless  an  animal  was  man  in  his 
^  nature;  how  unable  to  defend  himself  from 
incieacDdes  of  the  air,  or  the  fury  of  wild  beasts: 
how  much  he  was  excelled  by  one  creature  in 
"t'«nsth,hy  another  in  speed,  by  a  third  in  foresight, 
hy  a  Iburth  in  industry."  He  added  **  that  nature 
WIS  degenerated  in  these  latter  declining  ages  of  the 
world,  and  could  now  produce  only  small  abortive 
lutha,  in  comparison  of  those  in  ancient  times." 
He  Hid,  •<  it  was  very  reasonable  to  think,  not 
^y  thai  the  species  of  men  were  originally 
■Bch  larger,  but  also  that  there  must  have  been 
^Ms  in  former  ages;  which,  as  it  is  asserted 
hyhirtory  and  tradition,  so  it  has  been  confirmed 
*J  hn^  bones  and  skulls,  casualty  dug  up  in 
^vfil  parts  of  the  kingdom,  far  exceeding  the 


common  dwindled  race  of  men  in  our  days."  He 
argued,  *'  that  the  very  laws  of  nature  absolutely 
required  we  should  have  been  made,  in  the  begin- 
ning, of  a  size  more  large  and  robust ;  not  so  liable 
to  destruction  from  every  little  accident,  of  a  tile 
falling  from  a  house,  or  a  stone  cast  from  the  hand 
of  a  boy,  or  being  drowned  in  a  little  brook."  From 
this  way  of  reasoning,  the  author  drew  several  moral 
applications,  useful  in  the  conduct  of  life,  but  need- 
less here  to  repeat.  For  my  own  part,  I  could  not 
avoid  reflecting  how  universally  this  talent  was  spread, 
of  drawing  lectures  in  morality,  or  indeed  rather 
matter  of  discontent  and  repining,  from  the  quarrels 
we  raise  with  nature.  And  I  believe,  upon  a  strict 
inquiry,  those  quarrels  might  be  shown  as  ill 
grounded  among  us  as  they  are  among  that  people.  * 

As  to  their  military  affiiirs,  they  boast  that  the 
king's  army  consists  of  a  hundred  and  seventy-six 
thousand  foot,  and  thirty-two  thousand  horse:  if 
that  may  be  called  an  army,  which  is  made  up  of 
tradesmen  in  the  several  cities  and  farmers  in  the 
country,  whose  commanders  are  only  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  without  pay  or  reward.  They  are  in* 
deed  perfect  enough  in  their  exercises  and  under  very 
good  discipline,  wherein  I  saw  no  great  merit :  for 
how  should  it  be  otherwise,  where  every  farmer  is 
under  the  command  of  his  own  landlord,  and  every 
citizen  under  that  of  the  principal  men  in  his  own 
city,  chosen  after  the  manner  of  Venice,  by  ballot  1 

I  have  often  seen  the  militia  of  Lorbrulgrud 
drawn  out  to  exercise  in  a  great  field  near  the  city, 
of  twenty  miles  square.  They  were  in  all  not  above 
twenty-five  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse  ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  compute  their  num- 
ber, considering  the  space  of  ground  they  took  up. 
A  cavalier  mounted  on  a  large  steed  might  be  about 
ninety  feet  high.  I  have  seen  this  whole  body  of 
horse  upon  a  word  of  command  draw  their  swords 
at  once  and  brandish  them  in  the  air.  Imagination 
can  figure  nothing  so  grand,  so  surprising,  and  so 
astonishing !  It  looked  as  if  ten  thousand  flashes  of 
lightning  were  darting  at  the  same  time  from  every 
quarter  of  the  sky. 

I  was  curious  to  know  how  this  prince,  to  whose 
dominions  there  is  no  access  from  any  other  country 
came  to  think  of  armies,  or  to  teach  his  people  the 
practice  of  military  discipline.  But  I  was  soon  in- 
formed, both  by  conversation  and  reading  their 
histories ;  for  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  they  have 
been  troubled  with  the  same  disease  to  which  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  is  subject :  the  nobility  often 
contending  for  power,  the  people  for  liberty,  and  the 
king  for  absolute  dominion.  All  which,  however 
happily  tempered  by  the  laws  of  that  kingdom,  have 
been  sometimes  violated  by  each  of  the  three  parties, 
and  have  more  than  once  occasioned  civil  wars ;  the 
last  whereof  was  happily  put  an  end  to  by  this 
prince's  grandfather,  in  a  general  composition ;  and 
the  militia,  then  settled  with  common  consent,  has 
been  ever  since  kept  in  the  str|ctest  duty. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  king  and  queen  make  a  progren  to  the  fttmtlen.  Tho 
•uthor  attends  them.  The  manner  in  which  he  leaves  tho 
country  very  particnlarly  related.    He  retuma  to  £ngl>ind. 

I  HAD  always  a  strong  impulse  that  I  should  some 

time  recover  my  liberty,  though  it  was  impossible  to 

conjecture  by  what  means,  or  to  form  any  project 

with  the  least  hope  of  succeeding.    The  ship  in 

which  I  sailed  was  the  first  ever  known  to  be  driven 

within  sight  of  that  coast,  and  the  king  had  given 

strict  orders,  **  that  if  at  any  time  anotlier  appeared, 

it  should  be  taken  ashore,  and  with  all  its  crew  and 

*  The  author's  seal  to  jnitiiy  Providence  here  is  shown. 
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passengers  brought  in  a  tumbril  to  Lorbrulgrud." 
He  was  strongly  bent  to  get  me  a  woman  of  my  own 
sise,  by  whom  I  might  propagate  the  breed ;  but  I 
think  I  should  rather  hare  died  than  undergone  the 
disgrace  of  leaying  a  posterity  to  be  kept  in  cages, 
like  tame  canary  birds,  aad  perhaps  in  time,  sold 
about  the  kingdom  to  persons  of  quality  for  curiosi- 
ties. I  was  indeed  treated  with  much  kindness ;  I 
was  the  favourite  of  a  great  king  and  queen,  and  the 
delight  of  the  whole  court ;  but  it  was  upon  such  a 
foot  as  ill  became  the  dignity  of  humankind.  I 
could  never  forget  those  domestic  pledges  I  had  left 
behind  me,  I  wanted  to  be  among  people  with 
whom  I  could  converse  upon  even  terms,  and  walk 
about  the  streets  and  fields  without  being  afraid  of 
being  trod  to  death  like  a  frog  or  a  young  puppy. 
But  my  deliverance  came  sooner  than  I  expected, 
and  in  a  manner  not  very  common ;  the  whole  story 
and  circumstances  of  which  I  shall  faithfully  relate. 

I  had  now  been  two  years  in  this  country ;  and 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third,  Glumdalclitch  and 
I  attended  the  king  and  queen  in  a  progress  to  the 
south  coast  of  the  kingdom.  I  was  carried  as  usual 
in  my  travelling  box,  which  as  I  have  already  de- 
scribed was  a  very  convenient  closet,  of  twelve  feet 
wide.  And  I  had  ordered  a  hammock  to  be  fixed, 
by  silken  ropes,  from  the  four  comers  at  the  top,  to 
break  the  jolts  when  a  servant  carried  me  before 
him  on  horseback,  as  I  sometimes  desired ;  and 
would  often  sleep  in  my  hammock,  while  we  were 
upon  the  road.  On  the  roof  of  my  doset,  not 
directly  over  the  middle  of  the  hammock,  I  ordered 
the  joiner  to  cut  out  a  hole  of  a  foot  square,  to  give 
me  air  in  hot  weather,  as  I  slept :  which  hole  I  shut 
at  pleasure  vrith  a  board  that  drew  backvrard  and 
forward  through  a  groove. 

When  we  came  to  our  journey's  end,  the  king 
thought  proper  to  pass  a  few  days  at  a  palace  he  has 
near  Flanflasnic,  a  city  vrithin  eighteen  English 
miles  of  the  sea-side.  Glumdalclitch  and  I  were 
much  fifttigued :  I  had  gotten  a  small  cold,  but  the 
poor  girl  was  so  ill  as  to  be  confined  to  her  chamber. 
I  longed  to  see  the  ocean,  which  must  be  the  only 
scene  of  my  escape,  if  ever  it  should  happoi.  I 
pretended  to  be  worse  than  I  really  was,  and  desired 
leave  to  take  the  fresh  air  of  the  sea,  with  a  page  I 
was  very  fond  ot,  and  who  had  been  sometimes 
trusted  with  me.  I  shall  never  forget  with  what 
unwillingness  Glumdalclitch  consented,  nor  the 
strict  charge  she  gave  the  page  to  be  careful  of  me, 
bursting  at  the  same  time  into  a  flood  of  tears,  as  if 
she  had  some  foreboding  of  what  was  to  happen. 
The  boy  took  me  out  in  my  box,  about  hidf  an  hour's 
walk  from  the  palace,  towards  the  rocks  on  the  sea- 
shore. I  ordered  him  to  set  me  down,  and  lifting 
up  one  of  the  sashes,  cast  many  a  wistftil  melancholy 
look  towards  the  sea.  I  found  myself  not  very  well, 
and  told  the  page  that  I  had  a  mind  to  take  a  nap  in 
my  hammock,  which  I  hoped  would  do  me  good.  I 
got  in,  and  the  boy  shut  the  window  close  down  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  all  I  can 
conjecture  is,  that  while  I  slept,  the  page  thinking 
no  danger  could  happen,  went  among  the  rocks  to 
look  for  birds'  eggs,  having  before  observed  him  from 
my  window  searching  about  and  picking  up  one  or 
two  in  the  clefts.  Be  that  as  it  vnll,  I  found  myself 
suddenly  awakened  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring, 
which  was  futened  at  the  top  of  my  box  for  the 
conveniency  of  carriage.  I  felt  my  box  raised  yery 
high  in  the  air,  and  tlien  borne  forward  with  pro- 
digious speed.  The  first  jolt  had  like  to  have  shidLen 
me  out  of  my  hammock,  but  afterwards  the  motion 
was  cany  enough.  I  called  out  several  times,  as 
loud  as  1  could  raise  my  voice,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 


I  looked  towards  my  windows  and  could  see  nothing 
but  the  clouds  and  sky.  I  heard  a  noise  just  over 
my  head,  like  the  clapping  of  wings,  and  then  began 
to  perceive  the  woful  condition  I  was  in ;  that  some 
eagle  had  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak,  with 
an  intent  to  let  it  fafi  on  a  rock,  like  a  tortoise  in 
a  shell,  and  then  pick  out  my  body  and  devour  it ; 
for  the  ssgacity  and  smell  of  this  bird  enabled 
him  to  discover  his  quarry  at  a  great  distance, 
though  better  concealed  than  I  could  be  within  a 
two-inch  board. 

In  a  little  time,  I  observed  the  noise  and  flutter 
of  wings  to  increase  very  fast,  and  my  box  was  toss- 
ed up  and  down  like  a  sign  in  a  windy  day.  I 
heard  several  bangs  or  buffets,  as  I  thought  given  to 
the  eagle,  (for  such  I  am  certain  it  must  have  been 
that  held  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak,)  and  then, 
all  on  a  sudden,  felt  myself  falling  perpendicularly 
down,  for  above  a  minute,  but  with  such  incredible 
swiftness  that  I  almost  lost  my  breath.  Mv  fall  wai 
stopped  by  a  terrible  squash  that  sounded  louder  to 
my  ears  than  the  cateract  of  Niagara  ;*  after  which  I 
was  quite  in  the  dark  for  another  minute,  and  then 
my  box  began  to  rise  so  high,  that  I  could  see  light 
from  the  tops  of  the  windows.  I  now  perceiv^  I 
was  fallen  into  the  sea.  My  box  by  the  weight  of 
my  body,  the  goods  that  were  in,  and  the  brosd 
plates  of  iron  fixed  for  strength  at  the  four  oomen 
of  the  top  and  bottom,  floated  about  five  feet  deep 
in  water.  I  did  then,  and  do  now  suppose,  that  the 
eagle  who  flew  away  with  my  box  was  pursued  by 
two  or  three  others,  and  forced  to  1^  me  drop, 
while  he  defended  himself  against  the  rest,  who 
hoped  to  share  in  the  prey.  The  plates  of  iron  fast- 
ened at  the  bottom  of  the  box  (for  those  were  the 
strongest)  preserved  the  balance  while  it  fell,  and 
hindered  it  from  being  broken  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Every  joint  of  it  was  well  grooved ;  and  the 
door  did  not  move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like 
a  sash,  which  kept  my  closet  so  tight,  that  very  little 
water  came  in.  I  got  with  much  difllculty  out  of 
my  hanunock,  having  flrst  ventured  to  draw  back 
the  slip  board  on  the  roof  already  mentioned,  con- 
trived on  purpose  to  let  in  air,  for  want  of  which  I 
found  myself  almost  stifled. 

How  often  did  I  then  wish  myself  with  my  dear 
Glumdalcliteb,  from  whom  one  single  hour  had  to 
far  divided  me !  And  I  may  say  with  truth,  that  in 
the  midst  of  my  own  misfortunes,  I  could  not  for- 
bear lamenting  my  poor  nurse,  the  grief  she  would 
suffer  for  my  loss,  the  displeasure  of  the  queen,  and 
the  ruin  of  her  fortune.  Perhaps  many  travellen 
have  not  been  under  greater  difficulties  aad  dis- 
tress than  I  was  at  this  juncture,  expecting  every 
moment  to  see  my  box  dashed  to  pieces,  or  at  least 
overset  by  the  flrst  violent  blast,  or  rising  wave.  A 
breach  in  one  single  pane  of  glass  would  have  been 
immediate  death :  nor  could  anything  have  preserved 
the  windows,  but  the  strong  lattice  wires  placed  on 
the  outside,  against  accidente  in  travelling.  I  saw 
the  water  oose  in  at  several  crannies,  although  the 
leaks  were  not  considerable,  and  I  endeaToured  to 
stop  them  as  well  as  I  could.  I  was  not  able  to  lift 
up  the  roof  of  my  closet,  which  otherwise  I  eertainly 
should  have  done,  and  sat  on  the  top  of  it ;  where  I 
might  at  least  preserve  myself  some  hours  longer, 
than  by  being  shut  up  (as  I  may  call  it)  in  the  hold. 
Or,  if  I  escaped  these  dangers  for  a  day  or  two, 
what  could  I  expect  but  a  miserable  death  of  cold 
and  hunger  1  I  was  for  four  hours  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, expecting,  and  indeed  wishing,  every 
moment  to  be  my  last. 

•The  heiirht  of  which  !■  1371  feet;  a&dlt  !■  laid  lohaw  \mn 
heard  45  muai. 
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I  have  already  told  the  reader  that  there  were  two 
itrong  staplea  fixed  upon  that  tide  of  my  hox  which 
hftd  no  window,  and  into  which  the  serrant  who 
uied  to  eairy  me  on  horseback  would  put  a  leathern 
belt,  and  boekie  it  about  hia  waist.  Being  in  this 
diacooaolate  atate,  I  heard,  or  at  least  thought  I 
heard,  aome  kind  of  grating  noise  on  that  side  of  my 
box  where  the  ataplea  were  fixed ;  and  soon  alter  I 
began  to  fioicy  that  the  box  waa  pulled  or  towed 
along  the  sea ;  for  I  now  and  then  felt  a  sort  of 
togging,  which  made  the  waves  rise  near  the  tops  of 
my  windows,  leaving  me  almoat  in  the  dark.  Thia 
give  me  aome  &int  hopea  of  relief,  although  I  waa 
not  able  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  brought  about. 
I  featured  to  unacrew  one  of  my  chairs,  which  were 
tlwiyt  fastened  to  the  floor;  and  having  made  a 
hard  shift  to  acrew  it  down  again,  directly  under  the 
ilippiog.board  that  I  had  lately  opened,  I  mounted 
on  the  chair,  and  putting  my  mouth  as  near  as  I 
couM  to  the  hole,  I  called  for  help  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  in  all  the  languagea  I  underatood.  I  then  faat- 
ened  my  handke^hief  to  a  atick  I  uaually  carried, 
ud  throating  it  up  the  hole,  waved  it  aeveral  timea 
a.  the  air,  that  if  any  boat  or  ahlp  were  near,  the 
■etmen  might  conjecture  aome  unhappy  mortal  to 
be  ihnt  up  in  the  box. 

I  ibnnd  no  effect  from  all  I  could  do,  but  plainly 
perteived  my  closet  to  be  moved  along ;  and  in  the 
ipaoe  of  an  hour,  or  better,  that  aide  of  the  box 
where  the  ataplee  were,  and  had  no  windowa,  atruck 
agaioat  aomething  that  waa  hard.  I  apprehended  it 
to  be  a  rock,  and  found  myself  tosaed  more  thnn 
ever.  I  plainly  heard  a  noiae  upon  the  cover  of  my 
ch»et,  like  that  of  a  cable,  and  the  grating  of  it  aa 
it  paaaed  through  the  ring.  I  then  found  myself 
hoisted  up  by  degrees,  at  least  three  feet  higher  than 
I  via  before.  Whereupon  I  again  thrust  up  my 
ftick  and  handkerchief,  calling  for  help  till  I  waa 
almost  hoarae.  In  return  to  which,  I  heard  a  great 
fihoat  repeated  three  timea,  giving  me  auch  trans- 
ports of  Joy  as  are  not  to  be  conceived  but  by  those 
who  feel  them.  I  now  heard  a  trampling  over  my 
head,  snd  somebody  calling  through  the  hole  with  a 
load  voice,  in  the  £nglish  tongue,  "  If  there  be  any 
body  below,  let  them  speak."  I  answered,  "I  was 
•n  y-ng^j^hman,  drawm  by  iU  fortune  into  the  great- 
«it  calamity  that  ever  any  creature  underwent,  and 
begged  by  all  that  waa  moving  to  be  deliyered  out  of 
the  dungeon  I  was  in."  The  voice  replied,  **  I  waa 
aafr,  fer  my  box  waa  fiiatened  to  their  ahip ;  and  the 
cupenter  ahould  immediately  come  and  aaw  a  hole 
ia  the  cover,  large  enough  to  pull  me  out"  I  an- 
swered **  that  was  needless,  and  would  take  up  too 
much  time ;  for  there  was  no  more  to  be  done,  but 
let  one  of  the  erew  put  his  finger  into  the  ring,  and 
tike  the  box  out  of  the  sea  into  the  ship,  and  so  into 
the  captain's  cabin."  Some  of  them  upon  hearing 
Be  talk  ao  wildly,  thought  I  vras  mad ;  others  laugh- 
ed ;  for  indeed  it  never  came  into  my  head  that  I 
WIS  now  got  among  people  of  my  own  stature  and 
■tr^ngth.  The  carpenter  came,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  saired  a  passage  about  four  feet  square,  then 
let  down  a  small  ladder,  upon  which  I  mounted, 
aad  thence  was  taken  into  the  ship  in  a  very  weak 
condition. 

The  aa£U»i  were  all  In  amasement,  and  asked  me 

a  thousand  questions,  which  I  had  no  inclination  to 

aaswcr.   I  waa  equally  confounded  at  the  sight  of  so 

Bisy  pigmies,  for  such  I  took  them  to  be,  after 

^s^tng  so  long  accustomed  mine  eyes  to  the  mon- 

iinras  objects  I  had  left    But  the  captain,  Mr. 

Thooaa  Wiicocka,  an  honeat  worthy  Shropahire  man, 

obicrriag  I  was  ready  to  faint,  took  me  into  hia 

^*^  gave  me  a  cordial  to  comfort  me,  and  made 

Be  turn  in  upon  Us  own  bed,  adviaing  me  to  take  a 


little  reat,  of  which  I  had  great  need.  Before  I 
went  to  aleep  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I  had 
aome  valuable  fwrniture  in  my  box,  too  good  to  be 
lost;  a  fine  hammock;  a  handsome  field-bed,  two 
chairs,  a  table,  and  a  cabinet.  That  my  closet  was 
hung  on  all  sides,  or  rather  quilted  with  silk  and 
cotton :  that  if  he  wovld  let  one  of  the  crew  bring 
up  my  closet  into  his  cabin,  I  would  open  it  there 
before  him  and  show  him  my  goods.  The  captain 
hearing  me  utter  these  absurdities,  concluded  I  was 
raving :  however  (I  suppose  to  pacify  me)  he  pro- 
mised to  give  order  as  I  desired,  and  going  upon 
deck,  sent  some  of  his  men  down  into  my  closet, 
whence  (as  I  afterwards  found),  they  drew  up  all 
my  goods,  and  stripped  off  the  quilting ;  but  the 
chain,  cabinet,  and  bedstead,  being  screwed  to  the 
floor,  were  much  damaged  by  the  ignorance  of  the 
seamen,  who  tore  them  up  by  force.  Then  they 
knocked  off  some  of  the  boards  for  the  use  of  the 
ship,  and  when  they  got  all  they  had  a  mind  for,  let 
the  hull  drop  into  the  sea,  which  by  reason  of  many 
breaches  made  in  the  bottom  and  sides,  sunk  to 
rights.  And  indeed  I  was  glad  not  to  have  been  a 
spectator  of  the  havock  they  made,  because  I  am 
confident  it  would  have  sensibly  touched  me,  by 
bringing  former  passages  into  my  mind,  which  I 
would  rather  have  forgot. 

I  slept  some  hours,  but  perpetually  disturbed 
with  dreams  of  the  place  I  had  left,  and  the  dangers 
I  had  escaped.  However,  upon  waking  I  found  my- 
self much  recovered.  It  was  now  about  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  and  the  captain  ordered  supper 
immediately,  thinking  I  had  already  fiuted  too  long. 
He  entertained  me  with  great  kindness,  observing 
me  not  to  look  wildly,  or  talk  inconsistently ;  and 
when  we  were  left  alone,  desired  I  would  give  him  a 
relation  of  my  travels,  and  by  what  accident  I  came 
to  be  set  adrift  in  that  monstrous  wooden  chest. 
He  said,  *'  That  about  twelve  o'clock  at  noon,  as  he 
was  looking  through  his  glass  he  spied  it  at  a  distance, 
and  thought  it  was  a  sail,  which  he  had  a  mind  to 
make,  being  not  much  out  of  his  course,  in  hopes  of 
buying  some  biscuit,  his  own  beginning  to  fall  short. 
That,  upon  coming  nearer,  and  finding  his  error,  he 
sent  out  his  long  boat  to  discover  what  it  vras ;  that 
his  men  came  back  in  a  fright,  swearing  they  had 
seen  a  swimming  house.  That  he  laughed  at  their 
folly,  and  went  Idmself  in  the  boat,  ordering  his  men 
to  take  a  strong  cable  along  with  them.  That  the 
weather  being  calm,  he  rowed  round  me  several 
times,  observed  my  windows,  and  vnre  lattices  that 
defended  them.  That  he  discovered  two  staples 
upon  one  side,  which  viras  all  of  boards,  without  any 
passage  for  light.  He  then  commanded  hia  men  to 
row  up  to  that  aide,  and  faatening  a  cable  to  one  of 
the  ataplea,  ordered  them  to  tow  my  cheat,  aa  they 
called  it,  towarda  the  ship.  When  it  was  there,  he 
gave  directions  to  fasten  another  cable  to  the  ring 
fixed  in  the  cover,  and  to  raise  up  my  chest  with 
pulleys,  which  all  the  sailors  were  not  able  to  do 
above  two  or  three  feet  He  said  they  saw  my 
stick  and  handkerchief  thrust  out  of  the  hole,  and 
concluded  that  some  unhappy  man  must  be  shut  up 
in  the  cavity."  I  asked,  "Whether  he  or  the  crew 
had  seen  any  prodigious  birds  in  the  air,  about  the 
time  he  first  discovered  mel"  To  which  he  answered, 
"  That  discoursing  Uiis  matter  with  the  sailors  while 
I  v^as  asleep,  one  of  them  said,  he  had  observed 
three  eagles  flying  towards  the  north,  but  remarked 
nothing  of  their  being  larger  than  the  usual  sise ;" 
which  I  suppose  must  be  imputed  to  the  great  height 
they  were  at ;  and  he  could  not  guess  the  reason  of 
my  question.  I  then  asked  the  captain,  *'  How  far 
he  reckoned  we  might  be  from  landl"  He  said,  "By 
the  best  computation  he  could  make,  we  were  at 
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leatt  A  hundf«<i  le^rae8."  1  u^red  bim  "  That  he 
must  be  mistaken  by  almost  half,  for  I  had  not  left 
the  country  whence  I  came  above  two  hours  before 
I  dropped  into  the  sea."  Whereupon  he  began  again 
to  think  that  my  brain  was  disturbed,  of  which  he 
gave  me  a  hint,  and  adTised  me  to  go  to  bed  in  a 
cabin  he  had  proTided.  I  assured  him  **  I  was 
well  refreshed  with  his  good  entertainment  and 
company,  and  as  much  in  my  senses  as  erer  I  was 
in  my  Ujfe.*'  He  then  grew  serious,  and  desired  to 
ask  me  freely  "  Whether  I  were  not  troubled  in  my 
mind  by  the  consciousness  of  some  enormous  crime, 
for  which  I  was  punished,  at  the  command  of  some 
prince,  by  exposing  me  in  that  chest ;  as  great  cri- 
minals in  other  countries  have  been  forced  to  sea  in 
a  leaky  vessel  without  provisions  :  for,  although  he 
should  be  sorry  to  have  taken  so  ill  a  man  into  his 
ship,  yet  he  would  engage  his  word  to  set  me  safe 
ashore  in  the  first  port  where  we  arrived."  He 
added  "  that  his  suspicions  were  much  increased, 
by  some  very  absurd  speeches  I  had  delivered  at  first 
to  his  sailors,  and  afterwards  to  himself  in  relation 
to  my  closet  or  chest,  as  well  as  by  my  odd  looks 
and  behaviour  while  I  was  at  supper." 

I  bogged  his  patience  to  hear  me  tell  my  story, 
which  I  faithfully  did  from  the  last  time  I  left  Eng- 
land to  the  moment  he  first  discovered  me.  And  as 
truth  always  forces  its  way  into  rational  minds,  so 
this  honest,  worthy  gentleman,  who  had  some  tinc- 
ture of  learning,  and  very  good  sense,  was  imme- 
diately convinced  of  my  candour  and  veracity.  But 
further,  to  confirm  all  I  have  said,  I  entreated  him 
to  give  order  that  my  cabinet  should  be  brought,  of 
which  I  had  the  key  in  my  pocket;  for  he  had 
already  informed  me  how  the  seamen  disposed  of 
my  closet.  I  opened  it  in  his  own  presence,  and 
showed  him  the  small  collection  of  rarities  I  made 
in  the  countrv  from  which  I  had  been  so  strangely 
delivered.  There  was  the  comb  I  had  contrived  out 
of  the  stumps  of  the  king's  beard,  and  another  of 
the  same  materials,  but  fixed  into  the  paring  of  her 
majesty's  thumb-nail,  which  served  mr  the  back. 
There  was  a  collection  of  needles  and  pins  from  a  foot 
to  balf-a-yard  long ;  four  wasps'  stings  like  joiners' 
tacks ;  some  combings  of  the  queen's  hair ;  a  gold  ring, 
which  one  day  she  made  me  a  present  of  in  a  most 
obliging  manner,  taking  it  from  her  little  finger  and 
throwing  it  over  my  head  like  a  collar.  I  desired 
the  captain  would  please  to  accept  this  ring  in  return 
of  his  civilities,  which  he  absolutely  refused.  I 
showed  him  a  com  that  I  had  cut  off,  with  my  own 
hand,  from  a  maid  of  honour's  foe  ;  It  was  about  the 
bigness  of  a  Kentish  pippin,  and  grown  so  hard, 
tliat  when  I  returned  to  England  I  got  it  hollowed 
into  a  cup,  and  set  iu  stiver.  Lastly,  I  desired  him 
to  see  the  breeches  I  had  then  on,  which  were  made 
of  a  mouse's  skin. 

I  could  force  nothing  on  him  but  a  footman's 
tooth,  which  I  observed  him  to  examine  with  great 
curiosity,  and  found  he  had  a  fimcy  for  it.  He  re- 
ceived it  with  abundance  of  thanks,  more  than  such 
a  trifle  could  deserve.  It  was  drawn  by  an  unskilful 
surgeon  in  a  mistake  from  one  of  Glumdalclitch's 
men,  who  was  aflUcted  with  the  toothach,  but  it  was 
as  sound  as  any  in  his  head.  I  got  it  cleaned,  and 
put  it  into  my  cabinet.  It  waa  about  a  foot  long, 
and  four  inches  in  diameter. 

The  captain  was  very  well  satisfied  with  this  plain 
relation  I  had  given  him,  and  said,  *'  He  hoped, 
when  we  returned  to  England,  I  would  oblige  the 
world  by  putting  it  on  paper  and  making  it  public," 
My  answer  was,  "  That  I  thought  we  were  already 
overstocked  with  books  of  travels  :  that  nothing  could 
now  pass  which  was  not  extraordinary ;  wherein  I 
*ited  some   authors  less  consulted   truth    than 


their  own  vanity  or  interestf  or  the  diversion  of  ig* 
norant  readers ;  that  my  story  could  contain  little 
beside  common  events,  without  those  ornamental 
descriptions  of  strange  plants,  trees,  birds,  and  other 
animsis ;  or,  of  the  barbarous  customs  and  idolatry 
of  savage  people,  with  which  most  writers  abound. 
However,  I  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion,  and 
promised  to  take  the  matter  into  my  thoughts." 

He  said,  "  He  wondered  at  one  thing  very  much, 
which  was,  to  hear  me  speak  so  loud ;"  asking  me, 
"  Whether  the  king  or  queen  of  that  oountry  were 
thick  of  hearing  1"  I  told  him,  **  It  was  what  I  had 
been  used  to  for  above  two  years  past,  and  that  I 
admired  as  much  at  the  voices  of  him  and  his  men, 
who  seemed  to  me  only  to  whisper,  and  ^'et  I  could 
hear  them  well  enough.  But  when  I  spoke  in  that 
country  it  was  like  a  man  talking  in  the  streets  to 
another  looking  out  fix>m  the  top  of  a  steeple,  un- 
less when  I  was  placed  on  a  table,  or  held  in  any 
person's  hand."  I  told  him  "  I  had  likewise  ob- 
served another  thing,  that  when  I  first  got  into  the 
ship,  and  the  sailors  stood  all  about  me,  I  thought 
they  were  the  most  Little  contemptible  creatures  I 
had  ever  beheld."  For  indeed  while  I  was  in  tliat 
prince's  country,  I  could  never  endure  to  look  in  a 
glass  after  mine  eyes  had  been  accustomed  to  such 
prodigious  objects,  because  the  comparison  gave  me 
so  despicable  a  conceit  of  mysel£  The  captain  said, 
"  That  -yvhile  we  were  at  supper  he  observed  me  to 
look  at  everything  with  a  sort  of  wonder,  and  that 
I  often  seemed  hardly  able  to  contain  my  laughter, 
which  be  knew  not  well  how  to  take,  but  imputed  it 
to  some  disorder  in  my  brain."  I  answered,  *'  It 
was  very  true  ;  and  I  wondered  how  I  could  forbear, 
when  I  saw  his  dishes  of  the  sice  of  a  silver  three- 
pence, a  leg  of  pork  hardly  a  mouthful,  a  cup  not  so 
big  as  a  nut-shell ;"  and  so  I  went  on  describing  the 
rest  of  his  household-stuff  and  provisions,  after  the 
same  manner.  For  ulthough  the  queen  hiui  ordered 
a  Utile  equipage  of  all  things  necessary  for  me  while 
I  was  in  her  service,  yet  my  ideas  were  wholly  taken 
up  with  what  I  saw  on  every  side  of  me,  and  I 
winked  at  my  own  littleness,  as  people  do  at  their 
own  faults.  The  captain  undentood  my  railler)' 
very  well,  and  merrily  replied  with  the  old  English 
proverb,  "  That  he  doubted  mine  eyes  were  bigger 
than  my  belly,  for  he  did  not  observe  my  stomach  so 
good,  although  I  had  fasted  all  day ;"  and  continuing 
in  his  mirth,  protested  "  he  would  have  gladly  givea 
a  hundred  pounds,  to  have  seen  my  closet  in  the 
eagle's  bill,  and  afterwards  in  its  fall  from  so  great 
a  heigfit  into  the  sea ;  which  would  certainly  have 
been  a  most  astonishing  object,  worthy  to  have  Uie 
description  of  it  iransraitted  to  future  ages :"  and 
the  comparison  of  Phaeton  was  so  obvious,  that  he 
could  not  forbear  applying  it,  although  I  did  not 
much  admire  the  conceit. 

The  captain  having  been  at  Tonquin,  was,  in  his 
return  to  England,  driven  north-eastward  to  the 
latitude  of  44  degrees,  and  longitude  of  143.  But 
meeting  a  trade-wind  two  days  after  I  came  onboard 
him,  we  sailed  southward  a  long  time,  and  coasting 
New  Holland,  kept  our  course  west-south-west, 
and  then  south-south-west,  till  we  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Our  voyage  was  very  prosperous 
but  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  journal  of 
it.  The  captain  called  in  at  one  or  two  ports,  and 
sent  in  his  long-boat  for  provisions  and  fresh  water ; 
but  I  never  went  out  of  the  ship  till  we  came  into  the 
Downs,  which  was  on  the  third  day  of  June,  1706, 
about  nine  months  after  my  escape.  I  offered  to  leave 
my  goods  in  security  for  payment  of  my  freight ;  but 
the  captain  protested  he  would  not  receive  one  far- 
thing. We  took  a  kind  leave  of  each  other,  and  I  made 
him  promise  he  would  come  to  see  me  at  my  house  in 
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KM0,  liiiredaboxMUidgQidefiMrfiTeiliiUmgBi 
wbich  I  bonowed  of  the  captain. 

Ai  I  WW  on  the  road,  obtenring  the  tittleneaa  of 
the  houMs,  the  treei^  the  cattle,  and  the  people,  I 
begu  to  think  ajwlf  in  LiUiput  I  wac  afraid  of 
tnmpling  on  erery  tnTeller  I  met,  and  often  nlled 
tlood  to  hate  them  etand  out  of  the  'vray,  so  that  I 
had  like  to  have  gotten  one  or  two  broken  heads  for 
my  tnpeitmence. 

Wbea  I  eame  to  my  own  home,  for  wluch  I  was 
forced  to  faiqnire,  one  of  the  senranta  opening  the 
door,  I  bent  down  to  go  in,  (like  a  goose  under  a 
gate),  ht  fear  of  stiikiug  my  head.  My  wife  ran 
out  to  enibnce»  but  I  stooped  lower  than  her  knees, 
thlakiof  she  could  otherwise  never  be  able  to  reach 
my  month.  My  daughter  kneeled  to  ask  my  blessing, 
hot  1  could  not  see  her  till  she  arose,  having  been  so 
long  vied  to  stand  with  my  head  and  eyes  erect  to 


aboTe  sixty  feet ;  and  then  I  went  to  take  her  up 
with  one  hand  by  the  waist..  I  looked  down  upon 
the  senrsnts,  and  one  or  two  friends  who  were  in 
the  house,  as  if  they  had  been  pigmies  and  I  a  giant 
I  told  my  wife  *'  She  had  been  too  thrifty,  for  I 
found  she  had  starved  herself  and  her  daughter  to 
nothing."  In  short,  I  behaved  myself  so  unaocount^ 
ably  that  they  were  all  of  the  captain's  opinion 
when  he  first  saw  me,  and  concluded  I  had  lost  my 
wits.  This  I  mention  as  an  instance  of  the  great 
power  of  habit  and  prejudice. 

In  a  little  time  I  and  my  family  and  friends  came 
to  a  right  understanding ;  but  my  wife  protested 
"  I  should  never  go  to  sea  any  more ;"  although  my 
evil  destiny  so  ordered,  that  she  bad  not  power 
to  hinder  me,  as  the  reader  may  know  hereafter.  In 
the  mean  time,  I  here  conclude  the  second  part  of 
my  unfortunate  voyages. 
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A  VOYAGE  TO  LAPUTA,  BALNIBARBI,  LUGGNAGG,  GLUBBDUBDRIB,  AND  JAPAN.* 


CHAPT£&  I. 

The  astbor  Kt»  out  on  Till  third  tof%:ge.    U  ttken  by  pirates. 
TVoalievormDuleluiiui.    Hie  arrival  at  an  ialand.    He 
is  icceit^  isto  LafMita. 

I  BAB  not  been  at  home  above  ten  days  when  cap- 
lain  WUliara  Robinson,  a  Cornish  man,  commander 
of  the  Hopewell,  a  stout  ship  of  three  hundred  tons, 
c«me  to  my  house.  I  had  formerly  been  surgeon  of 
uother  thip,  where  he  vfas  master  and  a  fourth  part 
owner,  in  a  voyage  to  the  Levant.  He  had  always 
tmted  me  more  like  a  brother  than  an  inferior  ofli. 
cer;  ind  hearing  of  my  arriTal  made  me  a  visit,  as 
I  tpprebeoded,  only  out  of  friendship,  for  nothing 
pwed  more  dian  what  is  usual  after  long  absences. 
Bm  repeating  his  ^iaits  often,  expressing  his  Joy  to 
find  me  in  good  health,  asking,  *•  Whether  I  were 
BOW  lettkd  for  life  V*  adding,  •«  That  he  intended  a 
««7»t^  to  the  East  Indies  in  two  months ;"  at  last 
^  plainly  invited  me,  though  with  some  apologies, 
to  he  surgeon  of  the  ship ;  *•  That  I  should  have 
another  surgeon  under  me,  beside  our  two  mates ; 
^  my  salary  should  be  double  to  the  usual  pay ; 
uid  thit,  having  experienced  my  knowledge  in  sea 
*Sut%  to  be  at  least  equal  to  his,  he  would  enter 
into  anj  engagement  to  follow  my  advice,  as  much 
tf  if  I  had  ahared  In  the  command." 

He  said  so  many  other  obliging  things,  and  I  knew 
^n  to  be  so  honest  a  man,  that  I  could  not  reject 
lua  proposal;  the  thirst  I  had  of  seeing  the  world, 
ootwithituading  my  past  misfortunes,  continuing  as 
violent  u  ever.  The  only  difficulty  that  remained 
*«  to  perauade  my  wl£e,  whose  consent,  however, 
1  it  Ittt  obtained,  by  the  prospect  of  advantage  she 
pR>poied  to  her  children. 

^e  aet  out  the  $th  day  of  August,  1706,  and  ar- 
npl  »t  Fort  St  George  the  lllh  of  April,  1707. 
^*  itayed  there  three  weeks  to  refresh  our  crew, 
"••»▼  of  whom  were  sick.  From  thence  we  went 
t"  Tcnqoin,  where  the  captain  resolved  to  continue 
**^'^  time,  because  many  of  the  goods  he  intended 
^^  hvj  YtTQ  no(  ready,  nor  could  he  expect  to  be 
*^<"P*t^Md  in  several  months.  Therefore,  in  hopes 
J^^«&ay  some  of  the  charges  he  must  be  at,  he 
^^>^  a  etoop,  loaded  it  with  sereral  sorU  of  goods, 

*^«tft  has  borrowed  hints,  in  hia  Voyage  to  [^piita.  firom  a 
7*  b)  l)T.  PniBci*  Godwin,  Wiherp  of  Landaff.  called  •«  The 
^>B  ia  tke  Mood,  or  a  DiaeoUEao  of^a  Voyase  thither ;  by  Do- 


wherewith  the  Tonquinese  usually  trade  to  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  putting  fourteen  men  on 
board,  whereof  three  were  of  the  country,  he  appoint- 
ed me  master  of  the  sloop,  and  gave  me  power  to 
traffic,  while  he  transacted  his  affairs  at  Tonquin. 

We  had  not  sailed  above  three  days  when,  a  great 
storm  arising,  we  were  driven  five  days  to  the  north- 
uorth-east,  and  then  to  the  east;  after  which  wc 
had  fair  weatlier,  but  still  with  a  pretty  strong  gale 
from  the  west.  tTpon  the  tenth  day  we  were  chased 
by  two  pirates,  who  soon  overtook  us ;  for  my  sloop 
was  so  deep  laden  that  she  sailed  very  slow  ;  neither 
were  we  in  a  condition  to  defend  ourselves. 

We  were  boarded  about  the  same  time  by  both 
the  pirates,  who  entered  furiously  at  the  head  of 
their  men ;  but^  finding  us  all  prostrate  upon  our 
faces,  (for  so  I  gave  order,)  they  pinioued  us  with 
strong  ropes,  and,  setting  a  guard  upon  us,  went  to 
search  the  sloop. 

1  observed  among  them  a  Dutchman,  who  seemed 
to  be  of  some  authority,  though  he  was  not  com- 
mander of  either  ship.  He  knew  us  by  our  coun- 
tenances to  be  Englishmen,  and,  Jabbering  to  us 
in  his  own  language,  swore  we  should  be  tied  back 
to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  I  spoke  Dutch 
tolerably  well :  I  told  him  who  we  were,  and  begged 
him,  in  consideration  of  our  being  Christians  and 
Protestants,  of  neighbouring  countries  in  strict  alli- 
ance, that  he  would  move  the  captains  to  take  some 
pity  on  us.  This  inflamed  his  rage ;  he  repeated 
his  threatenings,  and,  turning  to  his  companions, 
spoke  with  great  vehemence  in  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage, as  I  suppose,  often  using  the  word  Ckriatianot. 

The  laigest  of  the  two  pirate  ships  was  com- 
manded by  a  Japanese  captain,  who  spoke  a  little 
Dutch,  but  very  imperfectly.  He  came  up  to  me, 
and,  after  several  questions,  which  I  answered  in 
great  humility,  he  said  **  We  should  not  die.*'  I 
made  the  captain  a  very  low  bow,  and  then  turning 
to  the  Dutchman  said,  "  1  was  sorry  to  fuid  more 
mercy  in  a  heathen  than  in  a  brother  Christian." 
But  I  had  soon  reason  to  repent  those  foolish  words ; 
for  that  malicious  reprobate,  having  often  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  persuade  both  the  captains  that  I 
might  be  thrown  into  the  sea,  (which  they  would 
not  yield  to  after  tlie  promise  made  me  that  I  should 
not  die,)  however,  prevailed  so  far,  as  to  have  a 
punishment  inflicted  on  me  wofse,  in  all  human  ap- 
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peannoe,  than  death  itself.  My  men  were  sent  by 
an  equal  division  into  both  the  pirate  ships,  and  my 
sloop  new  manned.  As  to  myself^  it  was  determin- 
ed that  I  should  be  set  adrift  in  a  small  canoe,  with 
paddles  and  a  sail,  and  four  days*  provisions  ;  which 
last  the  Japanese  captain  was  so  kind  to  double  out 
of  his  own  stores,  and  would  permit  no  man  to 
search  me.  I  ^t  down  into  the  canoe,  while  the 
Dutchman,  standing  upon  the  deck,  loaded  me  with 
all  the  curses  and  injurious  terms  his  language  oould 
afibrd. 

About  an  hour  before  we  saw  the  pirates  I  had 
taken  an  observation,  and  found  we  were  in  the 
latitude  of  46  N.  and  longitude  of  183.  When  I 
was  at  some  distance  from  the  pirates,  I  discovered 
by  my  pocket  glass  several  islands  to  the  south-east. 
I  set  up  my  saU,  the  viind  being  fair,  vrith  a  design 
to  reach  the  nearest  of  those  islands,  which  I  msde 
a  shift  to  do  in  about  three  hours.  It  was  all  rocky ; 
however  I  got  many  birds'  eggs ;  and,  striking  fire, 
I  kindled  some  heath  and  dry  sea- weed,  by  which  I 
roasted  my  eggs.  I  ate  no  other  supper,  being  re- 
solved to  spare  my  provisions  as  much  as  I  could. 
I  passed  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  strew- 
ing some  heath  under  me,  and  slept  pretty  well. 

The  next  day  I  sailed  to  another  island,  and 
thence  to  a  third  and  fourth,  sometimes  using  my 
sail  and  sometimes  my  paddles.  But  not  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  a  particular  account  of  my  distresses, 
let  it  suffice,  that  on  the  fiflh  day  I  arrived  at  the 
last  island  in  my  sight,  which  lay  south-south-east  to 
the  former. 

This  island  was  at  a  greater  distance  than  I  ex- 

ricted,  and  I  did  not  reach  it  in  less  than  five  hours, 
encompassed  It  almost  round  before  I  could  find  a 
convenient  place  to  land  in;  which  vras  a  small 
creek,  about  three  times  the  wideness  of  my  canoe. 
I  (bund  the  island  to  be  all  rocky,  only  a  little  inter- 
mingled with  tufts  of  grass  and  sweet-smelling 
herbs.  I  took  out  my  small  provisions,  and  after 
having  refreshed  myself  I  secured  the  remainder  in 
a  cave,  whereof  there  were  great  numbers.  I  ga- 
thered plenty  of  eggs  upon  the  rocks,  and  got  a 
quantity  of  dry  sea-weed  and  parched  grass,  which  I 
designed  to  kindle  the  next  day,  and  roast  my  eggs 
as  well  as  I  could ;  for  I  had  about  me  my  flint,  steel, 
match,  and  burning-glass.  I  lay  all  night  in  the  cave 
where  I  had  lodged  my  provisions.  My  bed  was  the 
same  dry  grass  and  sea-weed  which  I  intended  for 
fuel.  I  slept  very  little,  for  the  disquiets  of  my 
mind  prevailed  over  my  weariness,  and  kept  me 
awake.  I  considered  how  impossible  it  was  to  pre- 
serve my  life  in  so  desolate  a  place,  and  how  miser- 
able my  end  must  be ;  yet  found  myself  so  listless 
and  desponding,  that  I  had  not  the  heart  to  rise ; 
and  before  I  could  get  spirits  enough  to  creep  out  of 
my  cave  the  day  was  far  advanced.  I  \inedked  a 
while  among  the  rocks :  the  sky  was  perfectly  clear, 
and  the  sun  so  hot  that  I  vna  forced  to  turn  my 
face  from  it;  when,  aU  on  a  sudden,  it  became  ob- 
scure, as  I  thought,  in  a  manner  very  different  from 
what  happens  by  the  interposition  of  a  doud.  I 
turned  back,  and  perceived  a  vast  opaque  bodv  be- 
tween me  and  the  sun,  moving  forwards  towards  the 
island  i  it  seemed  to  be  about  two  miles  high,  and 
hid  the  sun  six  or  seven  minutes,  but  I  did  not  ob- 
serve the  air  to  be  much  colder,  or  the  sky  more 
darkened,  than  if  I  had  stood  under  the  shade  of  a 
mountain.  As  it  approached  nearer  over  the  place 
where  I  vfas,  it  appeared  to  be  a  firm  substance,  the 
bottom  flat,  smooth,  and  shining  very  bright,  from 
the  reflection  of  the  sea  below.  I  stood  upon  a 
height  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
•aw  this  vast  body  descending  almost  to  a  parallel 


with  me,  at  less  than  an  Knglish  mile  distance.  I 
took  out  my  pocket-perspective,  and  could  plainly 
discover  numbers  of  people  moving  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  it,  which  appeared  to  be  doping ;  but  whit 
those  people  were  doing  I  was  not  able  to  distin- 
guish. 

The  natural  love  of  life  gaye  me  some  inward  mo- 
tion of  Joy,  and  I  was  ready  to  entertain  a  hope,  thit 
this  adventure  might,  some  way  or  other,  help  to  de- 
liver me  from  the  desolate  place  and  condition  I  was 
in.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  reader  can  hardly 
conceive  my  astonishment  to  behold  an  island  in  the 
air,  inhabited  by  men,  who  were  able  (as  it  should 
seem)  to  rise  or  sink,  or  put  it  in  progressive  motion, 
as  they  pleased.  But  not  being  at  that  time  in  s 
disposition  to  philosophise  upon  this  phenomenon  1 
rather  chose  to  observe  what  course  the  island  wonld 
take,  because  it  seemed  for  a  while  to  stand  still. 
Yet,  soon  after,  it  advanced  nearer,  and  I  could  we 
the  sides  of  it  encompassed  with  several  gradationi 
of  galleries,  and  stairs,  at  certain  intervals,  to  descend 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  lowest  gallery  I  be- 
held some  people  fishing  with  long  angling  rods, 
and  others  looking  on.  I  waved  my  cap  (for  mv  hat 
was  long  since  worn  out)  and  my  hanakerchief  to- 
wards the  island ;  and  upon  its  nearer  approach  I 
called  and  shouted  with  the  utmost  strength  of  my 
voice ;  and  then  looking  circumspectly,  I  beheld  t 
crowd  gather  to  that  side  which  was  moot  in  my 
view.  I  found,  by  their  pointing  towards  me  and  to 
each  other,  tlutt  they  plainly  discovered  me,  although 
they  made  no  return  to  my  shouting.  But  I  could 
see  four  or  five  men  running  in  great  haste  up  the 
stairs,  to  the  top  of  the  island,  who  then  disappear- 
ed. I  happened  rightly  to  conjecture  that  these 
were  sent  for  orders  to  some  person  in  authority, 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  number  of  people  increased,  and  in  less  than 
half  an  hour  the  island  vfas  moved  and  raised  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  lowest  gallery  appeared  in  a  pa- 
rallel of  less  than  a  hundred  yunds'  dis^uioe  from  the 
height  where  I  stood.  I  then  put  myself  into  the 
most  supplicating  postures,  and  spoke  in  the  hum- 
blest accent,  but  received  no  answer.  Those  who 
stood  nearest  over  against  me  seemed  to  be  persons 
of  distinction,  as  I  supposed  by  their  habit.  They 
conferred  earnestly  with  each  other,  looking  often 
upon  me.  At  lexigth  one  of  them  called  out  in  a 
clear,  polite,  smooth  dialect,  not  unlike  in  sound  to 
the  Italian ;  and,  therefore,  I  returned  an  answer  in 
that  language,  hoping,  at  least,  that  the  cadence 
might  be  more  agreeable  to  his  ears.  Although  nei- 
ther of  us  vmderstood  the  other,  yet  my  meaning 
vras  easily  known,  for  the  people  saw  the  distress  I 
vrasin. 

They  made  signs  for  me  to  come  down  from  the 
rock  and  go  toirads  the  shore,  which  I  accordingly 
did ;  and  the  fiying  island  being  raised  to  a  conve- 
nient hei^^t,  the  verge  directly  over  me,  a  chain 
was  let  down  from  &e  lowest  gallery,  with  a  seat 
fastened  to  the  bottom,  to  which  I  fixed  myself  and 
was  drawn  up  by  pulleys. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  humoun  and  dlsposltioiia  of  the  Laputlsas  deaoribed.   Ad 
McouBt  of  their  learniiig.    Of  the  kins  and  his  oonit.    The 
Author's  ree«|itiaQ  th«r«.    The  inhaUtanla  aabjed  to  Uu 
and  disquietudes.    An  aooount  of  the  wonen. 

At  my  alighting,  I  was  surrounded  with  a  crowd  of 
people,  but  those  who  stood  nearest  seemed  to  be 
of  better  quality.  They  beheld  me  vrith  all  the 
marks  and  circumstances  of  wonder ;  neither  indeed 
was  I  much  in  their  debt,  having  never  till  then 
seen  a  race  of  mortals  so  singular  in  their  shapes, 
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\Mm,  ud  coimteiumoes.  Their  heads  were  all 
KdiMd,  either  to  tiie  right  or  the  left ;  one  of  their 
eycf  tnmed  inward,  and  the  other  directly  up  to  the 
vaith.  Their  outward  gannenti  were  adorned 
-with  the  figures  of  suntt  moonsi  and  start,  inter- 
woren  with  those  of  fiddles,  flutes,  harps,  trumpets, 
gwtan,  hifpsichordt  and  many  other  instruments  of 
mniie  onhnown  to  us  in  Europe.  I  ohserred  here 
•ad  there  manj  in  the  habit  of  servants,  with  a 
blowa  bladder  nstened  like  a  flail  to  the  end  of  a 
itkk,  which  they  carried  in  their  hands.  In  each 
bbdder  was  a  small  quantity  of  dried  pease,  or  little 
pebhbi,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed.  With  these 
Uaddcia  they  now  and  then  flapped  the  mouths  and 
ean  of  those  who  stood  near  them,  of  which  prac- 
tice I  could  not  then  concelTe  the  meaning.  It 
veoa  the  minds  of  these  people  are  so  taken  up 
with  intense  speculations,  that  they  neither  can 
•peak  fior  attend  to  the  discourses  of  others,  without 
bciDf  ronaed  hy  some  external  taction  upon  the  or- 
gut  of  qteteh  and  hearing ;  for  which  reason,  those 
ptnooB  who  are  able  to  aiTord  it,  always  keep  a 
ihppar  (the  original  is  cUmeitoUf)  in  their  family,  as 
nw  of  their  domestics,  nor  cTer  walk  abroad  or 
Baka  Tiaits  without  him.  Aud  Oxe  business  of  this 
officer  ia,  when  two,  three,  or  more  persons  are  in 
(ompaaj,  gently  to  strike  with  his  bladder  the 
BNoth  of  him  who  is  to  ^>eak,  and  the  right  ear  of 
hhn  or  them  to  whom  the  speaker  addresses  him- 
•dil  This  flapper  is  likewiae  employed  diligently 
to  attend  hia  master  in  his  walks,  and  upon  occasion 
to  fire  him  a  soft  flap  on  his  eyes,  because  he  is 
alvaji  so  wrapped  up  in  cogitation,  that  he  is  in 
BMniikat  danger  of  idling  down  erery  precipice,  and 
boondaghis  head  against  erery  post;  and  in  the 
Mieela  «Sf  jostling  oUiers  or  being  justled  himself 
iato  the  kennel. 

It  waa  necessary  to  give  the  reader  this  informa- 
tioDt  without  which  he  would  be  at  the  same  loss 
with  no  to  understand  the  proceedings  of  these  peo- 
pl^  aa  they  conducted  me  up  the  staUi  to  the  top  of 
the  ialand,  and  from  thence  to  the  royal  palace. 
^Huls  we  were  ascending  they  forgot  several  times 
what  they  were  about,  and  left  me  to  myself  till 
their  memories  were  again  roused  by  their  flappers ; 
^  they  speared  altogether  unmoved  by  the  sight 
«f  my  foreign  habit  and  countenance,  and  by  the 
■houla  of  the  Tulgar,  whose  thoughts  and  ininds 
were  mors  disengaged. 

At  last  we  entered  the  palace  and  proceeded  into 
the  chamber  of  presence,  where  I  saw  the  king 
aeatcd  on  his  throne,  attended  on  each  side  by  per- 
MBi  of  prime  quality.  Before  the  throne  was  a 
hi^e  table  filled  with  globes  and  spheres  and  ma- 
thematical instruments  of  all  kinds.  His  majesty 
took  not  the  least  notice  of  us,  although  our  entrance 
waa  not  without  safBcient  noise,  by  the  concourse 
^•U  peiBODs  belonging  to  the  court.  But  he  was 
then  deep  in  a  problem,  and  we  attended  at  least  an 
how  before  be  could  soWe  it.  There  stood  by  him 
^  each  aide  a  young  page  with  flaps  in  their  hands, 
ud  when  they  saw  he  was  at  leisure,  one  of  them 
gciuly  struck  his  month,  and  the  other  his  right 
<tr;  at  wideh  he  startled  like  one  awaked  on  the 
nddea,  and  looking  towards  me  and  the  company  I 
*•>  in,  recollected  the  occasion  of  our  coming, 
^hereof  he  had  been  informed  before.  He  spoke 
*Mae  words,  whereupon  inunediately  a  young  man 
with  s  flap  eame  up  to  my  side,  and  flapped  me 
P^  on  Um  right  ear ;  but  I  made  signs  as  well  as 
1  coaU  thst  1  had  no  occasien  for  such  an  instru- 
^^;  which  as  I  afterwards  fotmd,  gare  his  ma- 
ja«l  nd  the  whole  oourt  a  rtry  mean  opinion  of 

■7  aadsfstanding.    The  king  as  fiv  as  I  could  con- 


jecture asked  me  sereral  questions,  and  I  addressed 
myself  to  him  in  all  the  luiguages  I  had.  When  it 
was  found  I  could  neidier  understand  nor  be  under- 
stood, I  was  conducted  by  his  order  to  an  apartment 
in  his  palace,  (this  prince  being  distinguished  above 
all  his  predecessors  for  his  hospitality  to  strangers,) 
where  two  servants  were  appointed  to  attend  me. 
My  dinner  was  brought,  and  four  persons  of  quality 
whom  I  remembered  to  have  seen  very  near  the 
king's  person,  did  me  the  honour  to  dine  with  me. 
We  had  two  courses  of  three  dishes  each.  In  the 
flrst  course  there  was  a  shoulder  of  mutton  cut  into 
an  equilateral  triangle,  a  piece  of  beef  into  a  rhom* 
boides,  and  a  pudding  into  a  cycloid.  The  second 
course  was  two  ducks  trussed  up  in  the  form  of 
flddles,  sausages  and  puddings  resembling  flutes  and 
hautboys,  and  a  breast  of  veal  in  the  shape  of  a 
harp.  The  servants  cut  our  bread  into  cones,  cy- 
linders, parallelograms,  and  several  other  mathema- 
tical flgures. 

While  we  were  at  dinner,  I  made  bold  to  ask  the 
names  of  several  things  in  their  language  and  those 
noble  persons  by  the  assistance  of  Uieir  flappers  de- 
lighted to  give  me  answers,  hoping  to  raise  my  ad- 
miration of  their  great  abilities  if  I  could  be  brought 
to  converse  with  thern^  I  was  soon  able  to  call  for 
bread  or  drink  or  whatever  else  I  wanted. 

After  dinner  my  company  vrithdrew,  and  a  person 
was  sent  to  me  by  the  king's  order  attended  by  a 
flapper.  He  brought  with  him  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  three  or  four  books,  giving  me  to  understand 
by  signs  that  he  was  sent  to  teach  me  the  language. 
We  sat  together  four  hours,  in  which  time  I  wrote 
dovra  a  great  number  of  words  in  columns,  with  the 
translations  over  against  them ;  I  likevrise  made  a 
shift  to  learn  several  short  sentences.  For  my  tutor 
would  order  one  of  my  servants  to  fetch  something, 
to  turn  about,  to  make  a  bow,  to  sit,  or  to  stand  or 
walk,  and  the  like.  Then  I  took  down  the  sentence 
in  writing.  He  showed  me  also  in  one  of  his  books 
the  flgures  of  the  svm,  moon  and  stars,  the  sodiac, 
the  tropics  and  polar  circles,  together  with  the  de- 
nominations of  many  planes  and  solids.  He  gave 
me  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  the  mnsieal 
instruments,  and  the  genenl  terms  of  art  in  playing 
on  each  of  them.  After  he  had  left  me,  1  placed  all 
my  words  with  their  interpretation  in  alphabetical 
Older.  And  thus  in  a  few  days  by  the  help  of  a 
yery  fidthful  memory  I  got  some  insight  into  their 
language. 

The  word  which  I  interpret  the  flying  or  floating 
island,  is  in  the  original  Laputa,  whereof  I  could 
never  learn  the  true  etymology.  Lap^  in  the  old 
obsolete  language  signifles  high ;  and  untuh,  a  go- 
vernor ;  from  which  they  say  by  corruption  was  de- 
rived Xopttto,  firom  Lt^funiuh,  But  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  derivation,  which  seems  to  be  a  little 
strained.  I  ventured  to  offer  to  the  learned  among 
them  a  conjecture  of  my  own  that  Laputa  was  qttoii 
lap  outed  ;  lap  signifying  properly  the  dancing  of  the 
sun-beams  in  the  sea,  and  ouUdf  a  iring;  which 
however  I  shall  not  obtrude,  but  submit  to  Uie  judi- 
cious reader. 

Those  to  whom  the  king  had  entrusted  me  ob- 
serving how  ill  I  was  clad,  ordered  a  tailor  to  come 
next  morning  and  take  measure  for  a  suit  of  clothes. 
This  operator  did  his  office  after  a  diflisrent  manner 
from  those  of  his  trade  in  Europe.  He  flrst  took  my 
altitude  by  a  quadrant,  and  then  with  rule  and  com- 
paases  described  the  ^mensions  and  outlines  of  my 
whole  body ;  all  which  he  entered  upon  paper,  and  in 
six  days  brought  my  clothes,  very  ill  made,  and  quite 
out  of  shape,  by  happening  to  mistake  a  flgure  in 
the  calculation.    But  my  comfort  was  that  I  ob- 
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Beired  such  ftcoidents  very  frequent  and  little  re- 
garded. 

During  my  confinement  for  want  of  clothes,  and 
by  an  indisposition  that  held  me  some  days  longer, 
I  much  enlarged  my  dictionary ;  and  when  I  went 
next  to  court  was  able  to  understand  many  things 
the  king  spoke,  and  to  return  him  some  kind  of 
answers.  His  majesty  had  given  orders  that  the 
island  should  move  north-east  and  by  east  to  the 
vertical  point  over  Lagado,  the  metropolis  of  the 
whole  kingdom  below  upon  the  firm  earth.  It  viras 
about  ninety  leagues  distant,  and  our  voyage  lasted 
four  days  and  a  half.  I  was  not  in  the  least  sen- 
sible of  the  progressive  motion  made  in  the  air  by 
the  island.  On  the  second  morning  about  eleven 
o'clock,  the  king  himself  in  person,  attended  by  his 
nobility,  courtiers  and  officers,  having  prepared  all 
their  musical  iostruments,  played  on  them  for  three 
hours  without  intermission,  so  that  I  vras  quite 
stunned  with  the  noise  ;  neither  could  I  possibly 
guess  the  meaning  till  my  tutor  informed  me.  He 
said  **  that  the  people  of  their  island  bad  their  ears 
adapted  to  hear  the  music  of  the  spheres,  which 
alvrays  played  at  certain  periods,  and  the  court  was 
now  prepared  to  bear  their  part  in  whatever  in- 
strument they  most  excelled.'* 

In  otir  journey  towards  Lagado,  the  capital  city, 
his  majesty  ordered  that  the  island  should  stop  over 
certain  towns  and  villages,  from  whence  he  might 
receive  the  petitions  of  his  subjects.  And  to  this 
purpose  several  packthreads  were  let  down  with 
small  weights  at  the  bottom.  On  these  packthreads 
the  people  strung  their  petitions,  which  mounted  up 
directly  like  the  scraps  of  paper  fastened  by  school- 
boys at  the  end  of  the  string  that  holds  their  kite. 
Sometimes  we  received  wine  and  victuals  from  be- 
low, which  were  drawn  up  by  pulleys. 

The  knowledge  I  had  in  mathematics  gave  me 
great  assistance  in  acquiring  their  phraseology, 
which  depended  much  upon  that  science  and  mu- 
sic ;  and  In  the  latter  I  was  not  unskilled.  Their 
ideas  are  perpetually  conversant  in  lines  and  figures. 
If  they  would  for  example  praise  the  beauty  of  a 
woman  or  any  other  animal,  they  describe  it  by 
rhombs,  circles,  parallelograms,  ellipses  and  other 
geometrical  terms,  or  by  words  of  art  drawn  from 
music,  needless  here  to  repeat.  I  observed  in  the 
king's  kitchen  all  sorts  of  mathematical  and  musical 
instruments,  after  the  figures  of  which  they  cut  up 
the  joints  that  were  served  to  his  majesty's  table. 

Their  houses  are  very  ill  built,  the  walls  bevel 
without  one  right  angle  in  any  apartment,  and  this 
defect  arises  frx>m  the  contempt  they  bear  to  practi- 
cal geometry,  which  they  det^ise  as  vulgar  and 
mechanic ;  those  instructions  they  give  being  too 
refined  for  the  intellects  of  their  workmen,  which 
occasions  perpetual  mistakes.  And  although  they 
are  dexterotu  enough  upon  a  piece  of  paper,  in  the 
management  of  the  rule,  the  pencil  and  the  divider, 
yet  in  the  common  actions  and  behaviour  of  life  I 
have  not  seen  a  more  clumsy,  awkward  and  unhandy 
people,  nor  so  slow  and  perplexed  in  their  concep- 
tions upon  all  other  subjects  except  those  of  mathe- 
matics and  music.  They  are  very  bad  reasoners, 
and  vehemently  given  to  opposition,  unless  when 
they  happen  to  be  of  the  right  opinion,  which  is 
seldom  their  case.  Imagination,  fancy,  and  inven- 
tion they  are  wholly  strangers  to,  nor  have  any 
words  in  their  language  by  which  those  ideas  can 
be  expressed,  the  whole  compass  of  their  thoughts 
and  mind  being  shut  up  within  the  two  foremen- 
tioned  sciences. 

Most  of  them,  and  especially  those  who  deal  in 
the  astronomical  part,  have  great  faith  in  judicial 


astrology,  although  they  are  ashamed  to  own  it  pub- 
licly. But  what  I  chiefly  admired  and  thought 
altogether  unaccountable,  was  the  strong  disposition 
I  observed,in  them  towards  news  and  politics,  per- 
petually inquiring  into  public  affairs,  giving  their 
judgments  in  matters  of  state,  and  passionately  di»- 
puting  every  inch  of  a  party  opinion.  I  have  indeed 
observed  the  same  disposition  among  most  of  the 
mathematicians  I  have  known  in  Europe,  although 
I  could  never  discover  the  least  analogy  between  the 
two  sciences ;  unless  those  people  suppose  that  be- 
cause the  smallest  circle  has  as  many  degrees  as  the 
largest,  therefore  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  world  require  no  more  abilities  than  the  hand- 
ling and  turning  of  a  globe :  but  I  rather  take  this 
quality  to  spring  from  a  very  common  Infirmity  of 
human  nature,  inclining  us  to  be  most  curious  and 
conceited  in  matters  where  we  have  least  concern, 
and  for  which  we  are  least  adapted  by  study  or 
nature. 

These  people  are  under  continual  disquietude!, 
never  enjoying  a  minute's  peace  of  mind ;  and  their 
disturbances  proceed  from  causes  which  very  little 
affect  the  rest  of  mortals.  Their  apprehensioiu 
arise  from  several  changes  they  dread  in  the  celestitl 
bodies.  For  instance,  that  the  earth  by  the  conti* 
nual  approaches  of  the  sun  towards  it  must  is 
course  of  time  be  absorbed  or  swallowed  up.  That 
the  face  of  the  sunvrill  by  degrees  be  encrusted  mth 
its  own  effluvia,  and  give  no  more  light  to  the  world. 
That  the  earth  very  narrowly  escaped  a  brush  from 
the  tail  of  the  last  comet,  which  Would  have  in&lli- 
bly  reduced  it  to  ashes ;  and  that  the  next,  which 
they  have  calculated  for  one-and-thirty  years  hence, 
vrill  probably  destroy  us.  For,  if  in  its  perihelion 
it  should  approach  vdthin  a  certain  degree  of  the 
sun,  fas  by  their  calculations  they  have  reason  to 
dread,)  it  will  receive  a  degree  of  heat  ten  thousand 
times  more  intense  than  that  of  red-hot  glowing 
iron,  and  in  its  absence  from  the  sun  carry  a  blazing 
tail  ten  hundred  thousand  and  fourteen  miles  Ion;; 
through  which  if  the  earth  should  pass  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  thousand  miles  from  the  nu- 
cleus or  main  body  of  the  comety  it  must  in  its  pas- 
sage be  set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.  That  the 
sun  daily  spending  its  rays  without  any  nutriment 
to  supply  them,  will  at  last  be  wholly  consumed 
and  annihilated ;  which  must  be  attended  with  the 
destruction  of  this  earth,  and  of  all  the  planets 
that  receive  their  light  from  it. 

They  are  so  perpetually  ^larmed  with  the  appre- 
hensions of  these,  and  the  like  impending  dangers, 
that  they  can  neither  sleep  quietly  in  their  beds,  nor 
have  any  relish  for  the  common  pleasures  and 
amusements  of  life.  When  they  meet  an  acquaint- 
ance in  the  morning,  the  first  question  is  about  the 
sun's  health,  how  he  looked  at  his  setting  and 
rising,  and  what  hopes  they  have  to  avoid  the  stroke 
of  the  approaching  comet.  This  conversation  thej 
are  apt  to  run  into  with  the  same  temper  that  bo)^ 
discover  in  delighting  to  hear  terrible  stories  of 
spirits  and  hobgoblins,  which  they  greedily  listen  to 
and  dare  not  g^  to  bed  for  fear. 

The  women  of  the  island  have  abundance  of  viva- 
city ;  they  contemn  their  husbands,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly fond  of  strangers,  whereof  there  is  always  a 
considerable  number  from  the  continent  below,  at' 
tending  at  court  either  upon  afikirs  of  the  several 
towns  and  corporations,  or  their  own  particular 
occasions,  but  are  much  despised,  because  they 
want  the  same  endowments.  Among  these  the 
ladies  choose  their  gallants;  but  the  vexation  is, 
that  they  act  with  too  much  ease  and  security ;  for 
the  husband  is  always  so  wrapt  in  speculation,  that 
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the  mistran  and  loTer  may  proceed  to  the  greatest 
bmiliarities  before  his  face,  if  he  be  but  proTided 
inth  paper  and  implements,  and  without  his  flapper 
St  his  tide. 

The  wiTes  and  daughters  lament  their  confine- 
ment to  the  island,  although  I  think  it  the  most 
delicious  spot  of  ground  in  the  world ;  and  although 
they  lire  here  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  are  allowed  to  do  whatever  they  please, 
they  long  to  see  the  world,  and  take  the  diTersions 
of  the  metropolis,  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  do 
without  t  particular  licence  from  the  king ;  and  this 
is  not  euy  to  be  obtained,  because  the  people  of 
quality  hsTe  found  by  frequent  experience,  how 
hard  it  is  to  persuade  their  women  to  return  from 
below.  I  was  told  that  a  great  court  lady  who  had 
teTerU  children,  is  married  to  the  prime  minister, 
the  richest  subject  in  the  kingdom,  a  very  graceful 
penoa,  extremely  fond  of  her,  and  lives  in  the  finest 
palace  of  the  island ;  went  down  to  Lagado  on  the 
pretence  of  health,  there  bid  herself  for  sereral 
months,  till  the  king  sent  a  warrant  to  search  for 
her :  and  she  was  found  in  an  obscure  eating-houae» 
ali  in  rags,  haying  pawned  her  clothes  to  maintain 
in  old  deformed  footman,  who  beat  her  every  day, 
and  in  whose  company  she  was  taken  much  against 
her  will.  And  although  her  husband  received  her 
viih  all  possible  kindness,  and  without  the  least  re- 
proach, she  soon  after  contrived  to  steal  down  again 
with  aU  her  jewels  to  the  same  gallantt  and  has  not 
been  heard  of  since. 

This  may  perhaps  pass  with  the  reader  rather  for 
an  European  or  Cnglish  story,  than  for  one  of  a 
roontty  so  remote.  But  he  may  please  to  consider, 
that  the  caprices  of  womankind  are  not  limited  by 
any  climate  or  nation,  and  that  they  are  much  more 
oniform  than  can  be  easily  imagined. 

In  about  a  month's  time  I  had  made  a  tolerable 
proficiency  in  their  language,  and  was  able  to  an- 
swer most  of  the  king's  questions,  when  I  had  the 
hi^noor  to  attend  him.  His  majesty  discovered  not 
the  least  curiosity  to  inquire  into  the  laws,  govem- 
oaent,  history,  religion,  or  manners  of  the  countries 
wh^re  I  had  been ;  but  confined  his  questions  to  the 
I'^ate  of  mathematics,  and  received  the  account  I 
nr<r  him  with  great  contempt  and  indifference, 
thoofh  often  roused  by  his  flapper  on  each  side. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  |VM0qoa  solved  by  modern  philosophy  and  aalroDomy. 
int  LapntiuM*  great    improTements    in  the  latter.    The 
UBf 'a  memod  of  sapprearing  Inaurrectioos. 

I  i>£«iREs  leave  of  this  prince  to  see  the  curiosities 
of  the  island,  which  he  was  graciously  pleased  to 
fnnt,  and  ordered  my  tutor  to  attend  me.  I  chiefly 
^^uiied  to  know,  to  what  cause,  in  art  or  nature,  it 
owed  its  several  motions,  whereof  I  will  now  give  a 
philosophical  account  to  the  reader. 

The  il)  ing  or  floating  island  is  exactly  circular,  its 

^i^nseter  7^  yards,  or  about  four  miles  and  a  half, 

km!  consequently  contains  ten  thousand  acres.     It 

is  three   hundred   vards  thick.      The  bottom,   or 

^er-surlace,  which  appears  to  those  who  view  it 

below,  is  one  even  regular  plate  of  adamant,  shoot- 

^  op  to  the  height  of  about  two  hundred  yards. 

Above  it  lie  the  several  minerals  in  their  usual 

^f^,  and  over  all  is  a  coat  of  rich  mould,  ten  or 

t»'be  feet  deep.  The  declivity  of  the  upper  surface, 

^001  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  is  the  natural 

c^aie  wfav  all  the  dews  and  rains  which  fall  upon 

tU  bland  are  conreyed    in    small  rivulets  toward 

the  middle,  where  they  are  emptied  into  four  large 

^n\  each  of  about  half-a-mlle  in  circuit,  and  two 

hohtd  jsids  distant  from  the  centre.    From  these 


basins  the  water  is  eontinuaUy  exhaled  by  the  mm 
in  the  day-time,  which  effectually  prevents  their 
overflowing.  Besides^  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
monai>ch  to  raise  the  island  above  Uie  region  of 
clouds  and  vapours,  he  can  prevent  the  faUing  of 
dews  and  rain  whenever  he  pleases ;  for  the  high« 
est  clouds  cannot  rise  above  two  mUes,  as  natuxalista 
agree,  at  least  they  were  never  known  to  do  ao  in 
that  country. 

At  the  centre  of  the  island  there  is  a  chasm, 
about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  whence  the  astrono* 
mere  descend  into  a  large  dome,  which  is  thereCbce 
called  Jkmdona  gagnole,  or  the  astronomer's  cave, 
situated  at  the  depth  of  a  hundred  yards  beneath 
the  upper  surface  of  the  adamant.  In  thiaoave  are 
twenty  lamps  continually  burning,  which,  from  the 
reflection  of  the  adamantt  cast  a  strong  light  into 
every  part.  The  place  is  stored  with  great  variety 
of  sextants,  quadrants,  telescopes,  astrolabes*  and 
other  astronomical  instruments.  But  the  greatest 
curiosity  upon  which  the  fate  of  the  island  depends^ 
is  a  loadstone  of  a  prodigious  siset  in  shape  resemb* 
Ung  a  weaver's  shuttle.  It  is  in  length  six  yards^ 
and  in  the  thickest  part  at  least  thretf  yards  over. 
This  magnet  is  sustained  by  a  very  strong  axle  of 
adamant  passing  through  its  middle,  upon  which  it 
plays  and  is  poised  so  exactly,  that  the  weakest 
hand  can  turn  it.  It  is  hooped  round  with  a  hollew 
cylinder  oS  adamant,  four  feet  deep,  as  many  thick, 
and  twelve  yards  in.  diameter,  placed  horisontally^ 
and  supported  by  eight  adamantine  feet,  each  six 
yards  high.  In  the  middle  of  the  concave  side  there 
is  a  groove  twelve  inches  deep,  in  which  the  exf 
tremities  of  the  axle  are  lodged,  and  turned  round 
aa  there  is  occasion. 

The  stone  cannot  be  moved  from  its  place  by  any 
force,  because  the  hoop  and  its  feet  are  one  con* 
tinned  piece  with  that  body  of  adamant  which  con- 
stitutes the  bottom  of  the  island. 

By  means  of  this  loadstone  the  island  is  made  to 
rise  and  fall,  and  move  from  one  plaoe  to  another; 
for  with  respect  to  that  part  of  the  earth  over 
which  the  monarch  presides^  the  stone  is  endued  at 
one  of  its  sides  vrith  an  attractive  power,  and  at  the 
other  with  a  repulsive.  Upon  placing  the  magnet 
erect,  vrith  its  attracting  end  towards  the  earth,  the 
island  descends ;  but  when  the  repelling  extremity 
points  dovmwanls  the  island  mounts  directly  up* 
Dii|u-ds.  When  the  position  of  the  stone  is  oblique^ 
the  motion  of  the  island  is  so  too ;  for  in  this  mag- 
net  the  forces  always  act  in  lines  parallel  to  its 
direction. 

By  this  oblique  motion  the  isliM  is  conveyed  to 
different  parts  of  the  monarch's  dominions.  To  ex- 
plain the  manner  of  its  progress,  let  A  B  represent  a 
line  dravFn  across  the  dominions  of  Balnibarbi,  let 
the  line  e  d  represent  the  loadstone,  of  which  let  4 
be  the  repelling  end,  and  e  the  attracting  end,  the 
island  being  over  C:  let  the  stone  be  placed  in 
position  e  d,  with  its  repelling' end  downwards; 
then  the  island  will  be  driven  upwards  obliquely  to- 
wards X>.  When  It  is  arrived  at  D,  let  the  stone  be 
turned  upon  its  axle  till  its  attracting  end  points 
tovnurds  E,  and  then  the  island  will  be  carried  ob- 
liquely towards  E;  where,  if  the  stone  be  again 
turned  upon  its  axle,  till  it  stands  in  the  position 
E  F,  with  its  repelling  point  downwards,  the  island 
will  rise  obliquely  towards  F^  where,  by  directing 
the  attracting  end  towards  G,  the  island  may  be 
carried  to  G,  and  from  G  to  H,  by  turning  the  stone 
so  as  to  make  its  repelling  extremity  point  directly 
downward.  And  thus,  by  changing  the  situation  oif 
the  stone  as  often  as  there  is  occasion,  the  island  is 
made  to  rise  and  faU  by  turns  in  an  oblique  direc- 
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tioiit  and  by  those  alternate  riaiiiga  and  faUingi 
(the  obliquity  being  not  considerable)  is  conveyed 
nrom  one  part  of  the  dominions  to  the  other. 

But  it  must  be  obsenred  that  this  island  cannot 
moTe  beyond  the  extent  of  the  dominions  below, 
nor  can  it  rise  aboye  the  height  of  four  miles.  For 
which  the  astronomers  (who  have  written  large 
systems  concerning  the  stone)  assign  the  following 
reason ;  that  the  magnetic  virtue  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  distance  of  four  miles,  and  that  the 
mineral  which  acts  upon  the  stone  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  and  in  the  sea  about  six  leagues  distant 
from  the  shore,  is  not  diffused  through  the  whole 
globe,  but  terminated  with  the  limits  of  the  king's 
dominions ;  and  it  vras  easy,  from  the  great  advan- 
tage of  such  a  superior  situation*  for  a  prince  to 
bring  under  his  obedience  whatever  country  lay 
within  the  attraction  of  that  magnet. 

When  the  stone  is  put  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
horison  the  island  stands  still ;  for  in  that  case  the 
extremities  of  it  being  at  equal  distance  from  the 
earth,  act  with  equal  force,  the  one  in  drawing 
downwards,  the  other  in  pushing  upwards,  and  con- 
sequently nd  motion  can  ensae. 

This  loadstone  is  under  the  care  of  certain  astrono- 
mers, who  from  time  to  time  give  it  such  positions 
as  the  monarch  directs.  They  spend  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives  in  observing  the  celestial  bodies, 
which  they  do  by  the  assistance  of  glasses,  hx  ex- 
oelling  ours  in  goodness ;  for  althon^  their  laigest 
telescopes  do  not  exceed  three  feet  they  magnify 
mxtsh  more  than  those  of  a  hundred  vrith  us,  and 
show  the  stars  with  greater  clearness.  This  advan- 
tage hM  enabled  them  to  extend  their  discoveries 
much  further  than  our  astronomers  in  Europe ;  for 
they  have  made  a  catalogue  of  ten  thousand  fixed 
•tais,  whereas  the  laigest  of  ours  do  not  contain 
above  one*third  part  of  that  number.  .They  have 
likewise  discovered  two  lesser  stars,  or  satellites, 
whi^  revolve  about  Mars,  whereof  the  innermost 
is  distant  from  the  centre  of  the  primary  planet  ex- 
actly three  of  his  diameters,  and  the  outermost  five; 
the  former  revolves  in  the  space  of  ten  hours,  and 
the  latter  in  twenty-one  and  a  half;  so  that  the 
squares  of  their  periodical  times  are  very  near  in  the 
same  proportion  with  the  eubea  of  their  distance, 
horn  Uie  centre  of  Mars;  which  evidently  shows 
them  to  be  governed  by  the  same  law  of  gravitation 
that  influences  the  other  heavenly  bodies.  ^ 

They  have  observed  ninety-three  different  comets, 
and  settled  their  periods  with  great  exactness.  If 
this  be  true  (and  they  affirm  it  with  great  confi- 
dence), it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  their  observa- 
tions were  made  public,  whereby  the  theory  of 
eomets,  which  at  present  ii  very  lame  and  defective, 
might  be  brought  to  the  same  perfection  with  other 
parts  of  astronomy. 

The  king  would  be  the  most  absolute  prince  in 
the  universe  if  he  could  but  prevail  on  a  ministry  to 
Join  with  him ;  but  these  having  their  estates  below 
on  the  continent,  and  considering  that  the  office  of 
a  favourite  has  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  would  never 
eonsent  to  the  enslaving  of  their  country. 

If  any  town  diould  engage  in  rebellion  or  mutiny, 
fall  into  violent  foctions,  or  refuse  to  pay  the  usual 
tribute,  the  king  has  two  methods  of  reducing  them 
to  obedience.  The  first,  and  the  ndldest  course  is, 
by  keeping  the  island  hovering  over  such  a  town, 
and  the  lands  about  it,  whereby  he  can  deprive  them 
of  the  benefit  of  the  sun  and  the  rain,  and  conse- 
quently afllict  the  inhabitants  with  dearth  and  dis- 
eases. And  if  the  crime  deserve  it,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  pelted  from  above  with  great  stones, 
•giinst  which  Uiey  have  no  defence  but  by  creeping 


into  cellars  or  caves,  while  the  roofr  of  their  bomet 
are  beaten  to  pieces.  But  if  they  still  continue  ob- 
stinate, or  offer  to  raise  Insurrections,  he  proceeds 
to  the  last  remedy,  by  letting  the  island  drop  di. 
rectly  upon  their  heads,  which  makes  an  univenal 
destruction  both  of  houses  and  men.  Howerer, 
this  is  an  extremity  to  which  the  prince  is  seldom 
driven,  neither  indeed  is  he  willing  to  put  it  in  exe- 
cution; nor  dare  his  ministers  luiviae  him  to  tn 
action  which,  as  it  would '  render  them  odious  to 
the  people,  so  it  would  be  a  great  damage  to  their 
own  estates,  which  lie  all  below ;  for  the  island  ii 
the  king's  demesne. 

But  there  ia  still  indeed  a  more  weighty  resion 
why  the  kings  of  this  country  have  been  tlwtyi 
averse  from  executing  so  terrible  an  action,  unlen 
upon  the  utmost  necessiW ;  for,  if  the  town  in- 
tended to  be  destroyed  should  have  in  it  any  tall 
rocks,  as  it  generally  &lls  out  in  the  larger  cities,  a 
situation  probably  chosen  at  first  with  a  view  to 
prevent  such  a  catastrophe  ;  or  if  it  abound  in  high 
spires  or  pillars  of  stone,  a  sudden  fall  might  en- 
danger the  bottom  or  under  surface  of  the  island, 
which,  although  it  consist,  as  I  have  said,  of  one 
entire  adamant  two  hundred  yards  thick,  might 
happen  to  crack  by  too  sreat  a  shock,  or  burst,  by 
approaching  too  near  Uie  fires  from  the  hoiuN 
below,  as  the  backs  both  of  iron  and  stone  will 
often  do  in  our  chimneys.  Of  all  this  the  people 
are  well  apprised,  and  understand  how  far  to  cany 
their  obstinacy,  where  their  liberty  or  property  i« 
concerned.  And  the  king,  when  he  is  highest  pro- 
voked, and  most  determined  to  press  a  city  to  mb- 
biab,  orders  the  island  to  descend  ^th  great  gentle- 
ness, out  of  a  pretence  of  tenderness  to  his  people, 
but  indeed  for  fear  of  breaking  the  adamantine 
bottom  ;  in  which  case  it  is  the  opinion  of  aU  their 
philosophers  that  the  loadstone  could  no  longer 
hold  it  up,  and  the  whole  mass  woudd  fall  to  the 
ground. 

By  a  fundamental  law  of  this  realm,  neither  the 
king  nor  either  of  his  two  elder  sons  are  pennitted 
to  leave  the  island ;  nor  the  queen,  till  she  is  pait 
child-bearing. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  author  levrm  Lapata;  Ueonveysd  to  BalnlbafU';  uiivci 
at  the  metropolia.    A  daeriptton  of  the  metropoUs  and  the 
country  a^Joiniug.    The  author  hoepHably  reoeived  by  a 
great  lord.    Hii  oonvenatkm  with  thai  lord. 

Although  I  cannot  say  that  I  was  ill  treated  in  tbit 
island,  yet  I  must  confess  I  thought  myself  too  moch 
neglected,  not  without  some  degree  of  contempt; 
for  neither  prince  nor  people  appeared  to  be  curious 
in  any  part  of  knowledge,  except  mathematics  and 
music,  wherein  I  was  &r  their  inferior,  and  upon 
that  account  very  little  regarded. 

On  the  other  side,  after  having  seen  all  the  curi- 
osities of  the  ialand,  I  vras  very  desirous  to  leave  it, 
being  heartily  weary  of  those  people.  They  were 
indeed  excellent  in  two  sciences,  for  which  I  hare 
great  esteem,  and  wherein  I  am  not  unversed ;  but 
at  the  same  time  so  abstracted  and  involved  in 
speculation  that  I  never  met  with  such  disagreeable 
companions.  I  conversed  only  with  women,  tradee- 
men,  flappers,  and  court-pages,  during  two  months 
of  my  abode  there ;  by  whidi  at  last  I  rendered 
myself  extremely  contemptible;  yet  these  were  the 
oidy  people  from  whom  I  could  ever  receive  a  rea- 
sonable answer. 

I  had  obtained,  by  hard  study,  a  good  degree  of 
knowledge  in  their  language ;  I  was  weanr  of  being 
confined  to  an  island  where  I  received  so  little 
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eontattnee,  nid  moWcd  to  leare  it  with  the  fint 
ofjfMftmutj. 

There  wis  a  gieat  lord  at  cowt,  nearly  related  to 
the  Haft  and  for  that  reason  alone  used  with  re- 
ipcft.  He  was  miiTersally  reckoned  the  most  igno- 
nnt  sad  itupid  person  among  them.  He  had  per- 
fonned  manj  eminent  aenriees  for  the  crown,  had 
greet  Bstnnl  and  aoqoired  parts,  adorned  with  in- 
tegrity tad  bonoor ;  but  so  ill  an  ear  for  mnaic  that 
hit  detnctois  reported  **  he  had  been  often  known 
to  beet  time  in  the  wrong  place ;"  neither  could  his 
tstonvilhoot  extreme  difficulty  teach  him  to  demon- 
ttnte  tbe  most  easy  proposition  in  the  mathematics. 
He  wee  plctsed  to  ^ow  me  many  marka  of  farour, 
oAa  did  me  the  honour  of  a  ^iait,  deaired  to  be 
ia&nned  m  the  afikirs  of  Europe,  the  laws  and 
cottoiDi,  the  manneta  and  leanung  of  the  several 
crantriee  where  I  had  travelled.  He  listened  to 
me  with  great  attention,  and  made  very  wiae  ob- 
MnttMos  on  all  I  apoke.  He  had  two  flappers 
ittcndhif  him  lor  state,  but  nerer  made  use  of  them 
eiccpi  It  eooit  and  in  Tiaita  of  ceremony,  and  would 
itwi^fi  eommand  them  to  withdraw  when  we  were 
iloae  together. 

I  cntmted  thia  illuatrioua  person  to  intercede  in 
■7  behalf  with  hia  m^esty,  for  leare  to  depart, 
which  he  aeeordingly  did,  as  he  waa  pleaaed  to  tell 
Of*  with  regret ;  for  indeed  he  had  made  me  se- 
wi]  o0bfB  Teiy  advantageous,  which  howeyer  I 
nAiaed,  with  expreasSona  of  the  highest  acknow- 
Mgmcat 

On  the  16th  of  February  I  took  leave  of  his  ma- 
jeMy  and  the  eourt.  The  king  made  me  a  present 
t9  the  nine  of  about  two  hundred  pounds  English, 
nd  Bj  protector  hia  kinsman  as  much  more ;  to- 
gether with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a  friend 
of  hie  IB  Lagado,  the  metropolis :  the  ialand  being 
thea  hofering  over  a  mountain  about  two  miles 
&«  it,  I  was  let  down  from  the  lowest  gallery,  in 
the  Mae  laanner  aa  I  had  been  taken  up. 

The  e<mtinent»  aa  &r  as  it  is  suhdeet  to  the  mo- 
Btteh  of  the  flying  ialand,  passes  under  the  general 
ante  of  £alR«harW;  and  the  metropolis,  aa  I  said 
be&re,  is  called  Laffodo.  I  felt  aome  little  aatisfac- 
tun  in  ibding  myself  on  firm  ground.  I  walked  to 
^  citjr  without  any  concern,  being  clad  like  one 
of  the  aativea,  and  sufficiently  instructed  to  converse 
with  them.  I  soon  found  out  the  person's  house  to 
*hon  I  wtt  recommended,  presented  my  letter 
from  hii  frisnd  the  grandee  in  the  island,  and  vraa 
noaved  with"  much  kindneas.  This  great  lord, 
^hoee  nsme  waa  Munodi,  ordered  me  an  apartment 
ia  his  own  bouse,  where  I  continued  during  my 
^t  and  Wtt  .entertained  in  a  most  hoapitable 
Bttsner. 

The  aeit  momsng  after  my  arrival  he  took  me  in 
ha  chariot  to  see  the  tovm,  which  is  about  half  the 
^neee  of  London ;  but  the  houses  very  strangely 
boilt,  lad  most  of  them  out  of  repair.  The  people 
B  the  streets  vralked  frst,  looked  vHld,  their  eyes 
ftttd,  and  were  generaUy  in  rags.  We  passed 
^Im^gh  one  of  the  town  gates,  and  went  about 
thne  miles  into  the  country,  where  I  saw  many 
bhoorcn  working  with  several  sorts  of  tools  in  the 
forad,  but  WM  not  able  to  conjecture  what  they 
*«re  shout ;  neither  did  I  observe  any  expectation 
^er  of  com  or  grass,  although  the  soil  appeared 
^  he  excellent.  I  could  not  forbear  admiring  at 
^^  add  appearances,  both  in  town  and  country ; 
iad  I  msde  bold  to  desire  my  conductor  that  he 
voold  he  plessed  to  explain  to  me  what  could  be 
^^  by  so  many  busy  heads,  hands,  and  faces, 
wth  in  the  streets  and  the  fields,  because  I  did  not 
^^*BSftr  sny  good  e8«Bcts  they  produced ;  but  on 


the  contrary  I  never  knew  a  aoU  ao  unhappily  cul- 
tivated, houaea  so  ill  contrived  and  ao  ruinous,  or  a 
people  whose  countenancea  and  habit  expressed  so 
much  misery  and  want. 

This  Lord  Munodi  vras  a  person  of  the  first  rank, 
and  had  been  some  yeara  governor  of  Lagado ;  but, 
by  a  cabal  of  ministers  was  diseharged  for  insuf- 
ficiency. However,  the  king  treated  him  with  ten* 
demess,  as  a  well-meaning  man,  but  of  a  low  con- 
temptible understanding. 

When  I  gave  that  free  censure  of  the  country  and 
ita  inhabitants,  he  made  no  further  answer  than  by 
telling  me  "  That  I  had  not  been  long  enough 
among  them  to  form  a  judgment ;  and  that  the  dif- 
ferent nations  of  the  world  had  difierent  customs  ;'* 
with  other  common  topics  to  the  same  purpoee. 
But  when  vre  returned  to  his  palace  he  asked  me 
*'  How  I  liked  the  building,  what  absurdities  I  ob- 
served, and  what  quarrel  I  had  with  the  dren  or 
looks  of  his  domestics  1"  This  he  might  safely^do, 
because  everything  about  him  vraa  magnificent, 
regular,  and  polite.  I  answered,  **  That  his  ex- 
oeUency's  prudence,  quality,  and  fortune,  had  ex- 
empted him  from  those  defects  which  foUy  and  beg- 
gary had  produced  in  others."  He  said,  **li  I 
would  go  vrith  him  to  his  country-house,  about 
twen^  miles  distant,  whei^  his  estate  lay,  there 
would  be  more  leicure  for  this  kind  of  conversa- 
tion." I  told  his  excellency  «  That  I  was  entirely 
at  his  disposal ;"  and  accordingly  we  set  out  next 
morning. 

During  our  Journey  he  made  me  observe  the  se- 
veral methods  used  1^  formera  in  managing  their 
lands,  which  to  me  were  wholly  unaccountabk ;  for, 
except  in  aome  very  few  placea,  I  could  not  discover 
one  ear  of  com  or  blade  of  grass.  But  in  three 
hours'  travelling  the  scene  w^as  wholly  altered ;  we 
came  into  a  moat  beautiful  country ;  miners'  houses, 
at  amall  distancea,  neatly  built ;  the  fields  endoeed, 
containing  vineyards,  corn-grounds,  and  meadows. 
Neither  do  I  remember  to  have  aeen  a  more  de- 
lightful prospect.  His  excellency  observed  my 
countenance  to  clear  up ;  he  told  me  with  a  sigh, 
'<  That  there  his  estate  began,  and  would  continue 
the  same  till  we  should  come  to  his  house.  That 
hia  countrymen  ridiculed  and  deapised  him  for 
managing  hia  aflairs  no  better,  and  for  aetting  ao  ill 
an  example  to  the  kingdom;  which  however  vraa 
followed  by  very  few,  such  as  were  old,  and  vrilfiil, 
and  vreak,  like  himself." 

We  came  at  length  to  the  house,  which  was  in- 
deed a  noble  structure,  built  according  to  the  best 
rules  of  ancient  architecture.  The  fountains,  gar- 
dens, walks,  a?enues,  and  grovea,  were  all  disposed 
with  exact  Judgment  and  taste.  I  gave  due  praises 
to  everything  I  saw,  whereof  his  excellency  took 
not  the  least  notice  tiU  after  supper;  when,  there 
being  no  third  companion,  he  told  me,  with  a  very 
melsjicholy  air,  that  he  doubted  he  must  throw 
down  his  houses  in  town  and  country,  to  rebuild 
them  after  the  present  mode ;  destroy  all  hia  plan- 
tations, and  cast  others  into  such  a  form  as  modem 
usage  required,  and  give  the  same  directions  to  all 
his  tenants,  unless  he  vrould  submit  to  incur  the 
censure  of  pride,  singularity,  afibctation,  ignorance, 
caprice,  and  perhaps  increase  hia  majesty's  displea- 
sure. That  the  admiration  I  appeared  to  be  under 
would  cease  or  diminish  when  he  had  informed  me 
of  some  particulars  which,  probably,  I  never  heard 
of  at  eourt ;  the  people  there  being  too  much  taken 
up  in  their  own  speeulationa  to  have  regard  to  what 
paased  here  below. 

The  sum  of  his  diseourse  vras  to  this  eflbct : 
"  That  about  forty  years  ago  eertain  persons  went 
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up  to  Laputa,  either  upon  buBiness  or  diTeraion, 
and  after  five  months'  continuance  came  back 
tvith  a  yery  little  smattering  in  mathematics,  but 
full  of  Tolatile  spirits  acquired  in  that  airy  region. 
That  these  persons  upon  their  return  began  to  dis- 
like the  management  of  CTerything  below,  and  fell 
into  schemes  of  putting  all  arts,  sciences,  languages, 
and  mechanics,  upon  a  new  foot.  To  this  end  they 
procured  a  royal  patent  for  erecting  an  academy  of 
projectors  in  Lagado ;  and  the  humour  prevailed  so 
strongly  among  the  people  that  there  is  not  a  town 
of  ^any  consequence  in  the  kingdom  without  such 
an  academy.  In  these  colleges  the  professors  con- 
trive new  rules  and  methods  of  agriculture  and 
building,  and  new  instruments  and  tools  for  all 
trades  and  manufikctures ;  whereby,  as  they  under- 
take, one  man  shall  do  the  work  of  ten ;  a  palace 
may  be  built  in  a  week  of  materials  so  durable  as  to 
last  for  ever  without  repairing.  All  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  shall  come  to  maturity  at  whatever  season 
we  think  iit  to  choose,  and  increase  a  hundred 
fold  more  than  they  do  at  present ;  with  innumer- 
able other  happy  proposals.  The  only  inconve- 
nience is,  that  none  of  these  projects  are  yet  brought 
to  perfection ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  whole  coun- 
try lies  miserably  waste,  the  houses  in  ruins,  and 
the  people  without  food  or  clothes.  By  all  which, 
instead  of  being  discouraged,  they  are  fifty  times 
more  violently  bent  upon  prosecuting  their  schemes, 
driven  equally  on  by  hope  and  despair ;  that  as  for 
himself,  being  not  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  he  was 
content  to  go  on  in  the  old  forms,  to  live  in  the 
houses  his  ancestors  had  built,  and  act  as  they  did 
in  every  part  of  life,  without  innovation.  That 
some  few  other  persona  of  quality  and  gentry  had 
done  the  same,  but  were  looked  on  with  an  eye  of 
contempt  and  ill-will,  as  enemies  to  art,  ignorant, 
and  ill  commonwealth's  men,  preferring  their  own 
ease  and  sloth  before  the  general  improvement  of 
their  country." 

His  lordship  added,  **  That  he  would  not,  by  any 
further  particulars,  prevent  the  pleasure  I  should 
certainly  take  in  viewing  the  grand  academy,  whi- 
ther  he  was  resolved  I  should  go."  He  only  desired 
me  to  observe  a  ruined  building  upon  the  side  of  a 
mountain  about  three  miles  distant,  of  which  he  gave 
me  this  account :  **  That  he  had  a  very  convenient 
mill  within  half  a  mile  of  his  house,  turned  by  a 
current  from  a  large  river,  and  sufficient  for  his 
own  fiunily,  as  well  as  a  great  number  of  his  tenants. 
That  about  seven  years  ago  a  club  of  those  pro- 
jectors came  to  him  with  proposals  to  destroy  this 
mill,  and  build  another  on  the  side  of  that  mountain 
on  Uie  long  ridge  whereof  a  long  canal  must  be  cut, 
for  a  repository  of  water,  to  be  conveyed  up  by 
pipes  and  engines  to  supply  the  mill ;  because  the 
wind  and  air  upon  a  height  agitated  the  water,  and 
thereby  made  it  fitter  for  motion ;  and  because  the 
water,  descending  down  a  declivity,  would  turn  the 
miU  with  half  the  current  of  a  river,  whose  course  is 
more  upon  a  level."  He  said,  *'That  being  then 
not  very  well  with  die  court,  and  pressed  by  many 
of  his  niends,  he  complied  with  the  proposal ;  and 
after  employing  a  hundred  men  for  two  years,  the 
work  miscarried,  the  projectors  went  off,  laying  the 
blame  entirely  upon  him,  railing  at  him  ever  since, 
and  putting  others  upon  the  same  experiment,  with 
equal  assurance  of  success,  as  well  as  equal  dimp- 
pointment." 

In  a  few  days  we  came  back  to  town ;  and  his  ex- 
cellency, considering  the  bad  character  he  had  in  the 
academy,  wotild  not  go  with  me  himself,  but  recom- 
mended me  to  a  friend  of  his,  to  bear  me  company 
thither.    My  lord  was  pleased  to  represent  me  as  a 


great  admirer  of  projects,  and  a  person  of  mti«k 
curiosity,  and  easy  belief;  which  indeed  was  not 
vrithout  truth ;  for  I  had  myself  been  a  sort  of  pro- 
jector in  my  younger  days. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  ftttthor  pomritted  to  we  the  grand  aeademy  of  tafwio. 
The  academy  largely  described.    The  arts  wherein  flie  Pto- 
feeior*  employ  themeelve*.* 

This  academy  is  not  an  entire  single  building,  bat  a 
continuation  of  several  houses  on  both  sides  of  i 
street,  which  growing  waste,  was  purchssed,  and 
applied  to  that  use. 

I  was  received  very  kindly  by  the  warden,  and  wf  nt 
for  many  days  to  the  academy.  Every  room  has  in 
it  one  or  more  projectors ;  and  I  believe  I  could  not 
be  in  fewer  than  five  hundred  rooms. 

The  first  man  I  saw  was  of  a  meagre  aspect,  with 
sooty  hands  and  free,  his  hair  and  beard  long, 
ragged,  and  singed  in  several  places.  His  clotha, 
shirt,  and  skin,  were  all  of  the  same  colour.  He 
had  been  eight  years  upon  a  project  for  extracting 
sun-beams  out  of  cucumbers,  which  were  to  be  put 
in  phials  hermetically  sealed,  and  let  out  to  warm 
the  air  in  raw  inclement  summers.  He  told  me  he 
did  not  doubt  that  in  eight  years  more  he  shoold 
be  able  to  supply  the  governor's  gardens  with  sun- 
shine at  a  reasonable  rate ;  but  he  complained  that 
hiB  stock  was  low,  and  entreated  me  '*  to  give  him 
something  as  an  encouragement  to  ingenuity,  espe- 
cially since  this  had  been  a  very  dear  season  for 
cucumbers."  I  made  him  a  small  present,  for  mj 
lord  had  furnished  me  with  money  on  purpose, 
because  he  knew  their  practice  of  begging  from  ail 
who  go  to  see  them. 

I  went  into  another  chamber,  but  was  ready  to 
hasten  back,  being  almost  overcome  with  a  horrible 
stink.  My  conductor  pressed  me  forward,  conjur- 
ing me  in  a  whisper,  •*  to  give  no  offence,  which 
would  be  highly  resented;"  and  therefore  I  durat 
not  so  much  as  stop  my  nqse.  The  projector  of  this 
cell  was  the  most  ancient  student  of  the  academy; 
his  &ce  and  beard  Mere  of  a  pale  yellow ;  his  hands 
and  clothes  daubed  over  with  filth.  When  I  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  he  gave  me  a  close  embrace,  a  com- 
pliment I  could  well  have  excused.  His  employ- 
ment, from  his  first  coming  into  the  academy,  was 
an  operation  to  reduce  human  excrement  to  its  ori- 
ginal food,  by  separating  the  several  parts,  remoTing 
the  tincture  which  it  receives  from  the  gall,  making 
the  ordure  exhale,  and  scumming  off  the  saliva.  He 
had  a  weekly  allowance  from  the  society,  of  a  ressel 
filled  with  human  ordure,  about  the  bigness  of « 
Bristol  barrel. 

I  saw  another  at  work  to  calcine  ice  into  gun- 
powder, who  likewise  showed  me  a  treatise  he  had 
written  concerning  the  maUeability  of  fire,  which  he 
intended  to  publish. 

There  was  a  most  ingenious  architect,  who  had 
contrived  a  new  method  for  building  houses,  by 
beginning  at  the  roof,  and  working  downward  to 
the  foundation ;  which  he  justified  to  me  by  the  like 
practice  of  those  two  prudent  insects,  the  bee  and 
the  spider. 

There  was  a  man  bom  blind,  who  had  several  ap- 
prentices in  his  own  condition:  their  employment 
was  to  mix  colours  for  painters,  which  their  master 
taught  them  to  distinguish,  by  feeling  and  smelling* 
It  was  indeed  my  misfortune  to  find  them  at  that 
time  not  very  perfect  in  their  lessons,  and  the  pro- 
fessor himself  happened  to  be  generally  mistaken. 

*  The  occupations  of  the  profeasora  in  the  academy  of  Lagado 
axe  copied  fhna  Rabelais. . 
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Thii  Bitiai  is  moeh  encounged  and  eiteemed  by  the 
whole  frmtemity. 

In  another  apartment,  I  wan  highly  pleased  with  a 
projector  who  had  found  a  derice  of  ploughing  the 
ground  with  hoga,  to  aave  the  charges  of  ploughs, 
cattle,  and  Uboor.  The  method  is  this:— In  an 
am  of  groond,  you  hury,  at  six  inches  distance,  and 
eight  deep,  a  quantity  of  acorns,  dates,  chesnuts,  and 
other  maat  or  Tegetablea,  whereof  these  animals  are 
fondest;  then  you  drive  six  hundred  or  more  of 
them  into  tbe  field,  where,  in  a  few  days,  they  wiU 
root  up  the  whole  ground  in  search  of  their  £9od, 
and  make  k  fit  for  sowing,  at  the  same  time  manur- 
ing it  with  their  dung;  it  is  true  upon  experiment 
they  feimd  the  charge  and  trouble  very  great,  and 
they  had  little  or  no  crop.  UoweTer,  it  is  not 
doubted  that  tbia  inTention  may  be  capable  of  great 
ifflproTcment. 

I  went  into  another  room,  where  the  walls  and 
c^iiuig  were  all  hung  round  with  cobwebe,  except  a 
nanow  paeaage  for  the  artist  to  go  in  and  out  At 
my  entrance,  he  called  aloud  to  me  "  not  to  disturb 
his  weba."  He  lamented  **the  fatal  mistake  the 
world  had  been  ao  long  in,  of  using  silk-worms, 
while  we  had  auch  plenty  of  domestic  insects,  who 
infinitely  excelled  the  former,  because  they  under- 
stood how  to  weaTe,  as  well  as  spin."  And  he  pro- 
posed further,  **That,  by  employing  spiders,  the 
charge  of  dying  silks  should  be  wholly  sated ;" 
whereof  I  waa  fully  conTinced,  when  he  shewed  me 
a  Taat  nnnber  of  flies  most  beautifully  coloured, 
wherewith  he  fed  his  spiders,  assuring  us,  *<  that  the 
webs  would  take  a  tincture  for  them ;  and  as  he 
had  them  of  all  hues,  he  hoped  to  fit  everybody's 
isney,  aa  aoon  as  he  could  find  proper  food  for  the 
flies,  of  certain  gums,  oils,  and  other  glutinous 
matter,  to  give  a  strength  and  consistence  to  the 
threads." 

There  waa  an  astronomer,  who  had  undertaken  to 
place  a  eon-dial  upon  the  great  weathercock  on  the 
town  house,  by  adjusting  the  annual  and  diurnal 
motions  of  the  earth  and  sun,  so  as  to  answer  and 
cmaode  with  all  accidental  turnings  of  the  wind. 

I  waa  complaining  of  a  small  fit  of  the  colic,  upon 
which  my  conductor  led  me  into  a  room  where  a 
great  phyaician  resided,  who  was  famous  for  curing 
that  disease,  by  contrary  operations  from  the  same 
instrument.  He  had  a  large  pair  of  bellows,  with  a 
lus^*  slender  muaxle  of  ivory ;  this  he  conveyed  eight 
inchee  up  the  anus,  and  drawing  in  the  wind,  he 
affirmed  he  could  make  the  guts  as  lank  aa  a  dried 
bladder.  But  when  the  disease  was  more  stubborn 
and  violent,  he  let  in  the  muxale  while  the  bellows 
were  full  of  wind,  which  he  discharged  into  the  body 
of  the  patient ;  then  withdrew  the  instrument  to 
replenish  it,  clapping  his  thumb  strongly  against  the 
oriflee  of  the  fundament ;  and  this  being  repeated 
three  or  four  times,  the  adventitious  wind  would  rush 
oot,  bring  the  noxious  along  with  it,  (like  water  put 
into  a  pump,)  and  the  patient  recovered.  I  saw 
him  try  both  experiments  upon  a  dog,  but  eotild  not 
inctra  any  eflect  firom  the  former.  After  the  latter 
the  animal  was  ready  to  burst,  and  made  so  violent 


a  discharge  aa  was  very  offensive  to  me  and  my 
compsnjon.  The  dog  died  on  the  spot,  and  we  left 
the  doctor  endeavouring  to  recover  him  by  the  same 
cperatioo. 

I  visited  many  other  apartments,  but  shall  not 
trouble  my  reader  writh  all  tiie  curiosities  I  observed, 
teiag  studious  of  brevity. 

I  had  hitherto  seen  only  one  side  of  the  academy, 
the  other  being  appropriated  to  the  advancers  of 
>f>e«ulative  learning,  of  whom  I  shall  say  something, 
vtcn  I  have  mentioned  one  illustrious  person  more, 
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who  is  called  among  them  <*the  universal  artist." 
He  told  us  **  he  had  been  thirty  years  employing  his 
thoughts  for  the  improvement  of  human  life."  He 
had  two  large  rooms  full  of  wonderful  curiosities, 
and  fifty  men  at  work.  Some  were  condensing  air 
into  a  dry  tangible  substancet  by  extracting  the 
nitre,  and  letting  the  aqueoua  or  fluid  particles  per- 
colate ;  others  softening  marble  for  pillows  and  pin- 
cushions; others  petrifying  the  hoofe  of  a  living 
horse  to  preserve  them  from  foundering.  The  artist 
himself  was  at  that  time  busy  upon  two  great  designs ; 
the  first,  to  sow  land  with  chaff,  wherein  he  affirmed 
the  true  aeminal  virtue  to  be  contained,  as  he  de- 
monstrated by  several  experiments,  which  I  was  not 
skilful  enough  to  comprehend.  The  other  was,  by  a 
certain  composition  of  gums,  minerals,  and  vege- 
tables, outwardly  implied,  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
wool  upon  two  young  lambs ;  and  he  hoped  in  a 
reasonable  time  to  propagate  the  breed  of  naked 
sheep  all  over  the  kingdom. 

We  crossed  a  walk  to  the  other  part  of  the  aca- 
demy, where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  projectors  in 
speculative  learning  resided. 

The  first  professor  I  saw  waa  in  a  very  large  room, 
with  forty  pupils  about  him.  After  salutation,  ob- 
serving me  to  look  earnestly  upon  a  frame,  which 
took  up  the  greatest  part  of  both  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  room,  he  eaid,  **  Perhaps  I  might 
wonder  to  see  him  employed  in  a  project  for  im- 
proving speculative  knowledge,  by  practical  me- 
chanical operations.  But  the  worid  would  soon  be 
sensible  of  its  usefulness ;  and  he  flattered  himself, 
that  a  more  noble  exalted  thought  never  sprang  in 
any  other  man'a  head.  £very  one  knew  how  la- 
borious the  usual  method  is  of  attaining  to  arts  and 
sciences;  whereas,  by  his  contrivance,  the  most 
ignorant  peraon  at  a  reasonable  charge,  and  writh 
little  bodily  labour,  might  write  books  in  philosophy, 
poetry,  politics,  laws,  mathematics,  and  theology, 
without  the  least  assistance  from  genius  or  study." 
He  then  led  me  to  the  frame,  about  the  aides  where- 
of all  hii  pupils  stood  in  ranks.  It  was  twenty  feet 
square,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The 
superficies  was  composed  of  several  bits  of  wood, 
about  the  bigness  c^  a  die,  but  some  larger  than 
others.  They  were  all  linked  together  by  slender 
vHres.  These  bits  of  wood  were  covered  on  every 
square,  with  paper  pasted  on  them ;  and  on  these 
papers  were  vrritten  all  the  words  of  their  language, 
in  their  several  moods,  tenses,  and  declensions,  but 
without  any  order.  The  professor  then  desired  me 
*•  to  observe ;  for]  he  was  going  to  set  lus  engine 
at  vrork."  The  pupils  at  his  command  took  each  of 
them  hold  of  an  iron  handle,  whereof  there  were 
forty  fixed  round  the  edges  of  the  frame,  and  giving 
them  a  sudden  turn,  the  whole  disposition  of  the 
words  vnM  entirely  changed.  He  then  commanded 
six-and-thirty  of  the  lads  to  read  the  several  lines 
softly,  as  they  appeared  upon  the  frame ;  and  where 
they  found  three  or  four  words  together  that  might 
make  part  of  a  sentence  they  dictated  to  the  four 
remaining  boys,  who  were  scribes.  This  work  was 
repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  at  every  turn  the 
engine  vras  so  contrived,  that  the  words  shifted  into 
new  places,  as  the  square  bita  of  wood  moved  upside 
down. 

Six  hours  a-day  the  young  students  were  employed 
in  this  labour ;  and  the  professor  shewed  me  several 
volumes  in  large  folio,  idready  collected,  of  broken 
sentences,  which  he  intended  to  piece  together,  and 
out  of  those  rich  materials,  to  give  the  world  a  com- 
plete body  of  all  arts  and  sciences ;  which,  however, 
might  be  atill  improved,  and  much  expedited,  if  the 
public  would  raise  a  fund  for  making  and  employing 
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fire  hundred  sueh  frames  in  Lagado,  and  oblige  the 
managers  to  contribute  in  common  their  seYcral 
collections. 

He  assured  me,  <*  that  this  invention  had  employed 
all  his  thoughts  from  his  youth ;  that  he  had  emptied 
the  Whole  vocabulary  into  his  frame,  and  made  the 
strictest  computation  of  the  general  proportion  there 
is  in  books  between  the  number  of  particles,  nouns, 
and  verbs,  and  other  parts  of  speech." 

I  made  my  humblest  acknowledgment  to  this 
illustrious  person,  for  his  great  communicative- 
ness ;  and  promised,  **  if  ever  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  return  to  my  native  country,  that  I  would  do  him 
justice,  as  the  sole  inventor  of  this  wonderful  ma- 
chine ;*'  the  form  and  contrivance  of  which  I  de- 
sired leave  to  delineate  on  paper,  as  in  the  figure 
here  annexed.  I  told  him,  *'  although  it  were  the 
custom  of  our  learned  in  Europe  to  steal  inventions 
from  each  other,  who  had  thereby  at  least  this  ad- 
vantage, that  it  became  a  controversy  which  was  the 
right  owner ;  yet  I  would  take  such  caution,  that 
he  should  have  the  honour  entire,  without  a  rival." 

We  next  went  to  the  school  of  langaages,  where 
three  professors  sat  in  consultation  upon  improving 
that  of  their  own  country. 

The  first  project  was  to  shorten  discourse,  by  cut- 
ting polysyllables  into  one,  and  leaving  out  verbs 
and  participles,  because,  in  reality  aU  things  imagin- 
able are  but  nouns. 

The  other  project  was  a  scheme  for  entirely  abolish- 
ing all  words  whatsoever,  and  this  was  urged  as  a 
great  advantage  in  point  of  health,  as  well  as  brevity. 
For  it  is  plahi,  that  every  word  we  speak  is,  in 
some  degree,  a  diminution  of  our  lungs  by  corrosion, 
and  consequently  contributes  to  the  shortening  of 
our  lives.  An  expedient  was  therefore  offered, 
**  that  since  words  are  only  names  for  things,  it 
would  be  more  convenient  for  all  men  to  carry 
about  them  such  things  as  were  necessary  to  express 
a  particular  business  they  are  to  discourse  on." 
And  this  invention  would  certainly  have  taken 
place,  to  the  great  ease  as  well  as  health  of  the 
subject,  if  the  women,  in  conjunction  with  the  vulgar 
and  illiterate,  had  not  threatened  to  raise  a  rebellion, 
unless  they  inight  be  allowed  the  liberty  to  speak 
with  their  tongues,  after  the  manner  of  their  fore- 
fathers; such  constant  irreconcilable  enemies  to 
science  are  the  common  people.  However,  many 
of  the  most  learned  and  wise  adhere  to  the  new 
scheme  of  expressing  themselves  by  things,  which 
has  only  this  inconvenience  attending  it,  that  if  a 
man's  business  be  very  great,  and  of  various  kinds, 
he  must  be  obliged  in  proportion,  to  carry  a  greater 
bundle  of  things  upon  his  back,  unless  he  can  afford 
one  or  two  strong  servants  to  attend  him.  I  have 
often  beheld  two  of  these  sages  almost  sinking  under 
the  weight  of  their  packs,  like  pedlars  among  us ; 
who,  when  they  meet  in  the  street,  would  lay  down 
their  loads,  open  their  sacks,  and  hold  couTersation 
for  an  hour  together,  then  put  up  their  implements, 
help  each  other  to  resume  their  burdens,  and  take 
their  leave. 

But  for  short  conversations,  a  man  may  carry 
implements  in  his  pockets,  and  under  his  arms, 
enough  to  supply  him ;  and  in  his  house  he  eannot 
be  at  a  loss.  Therefore  the  room  where  company 
meet  who  practise  this  art  is  full  of  all  things  ready 
at  hand,  requisite  to  furnish  matter  for  this  kind  of 
artificial  converse. 

Another  great  advantage  proposed  by  this  inven- 
tion was,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  universal  language 
to  be  understood  in  all  civilised  nations,  whose  goods 
and  utensils  are  generally  of  the  same  kind,  or  nearly 
resembling,  so  that  their  uses  might  easily  be  compre- 


hended. And  thus  ambaasadon  would  be  quslified 
to  treat  with  foreign  princes,  or  ministers  of  itate,  to 
whose  tongues  they  were  utter  strangers. 

I  was  at  the  maUiematical  school  where  the  muter 
taught  his  pupils,  after  a  method  scarce  imsginable 
to  us  in  Europe.  The  proposition  imd  demonstn- 
tion  were  fairly  written  on  a  thin  wafer,  with  ink 
composed  of  a  cephalic  tincture.  This  the  student 
was  to  swallow  upon  a  fasting  stomach,  and  for  three 
days  following  eat  nothing  but  bread  and  water. 
As  the  wafer  digested,  the  tincture  mounted  to  bb 
brain,  bearing  £e  proposition  along  with  it  Bot 
the  success  has  not  hitherto  been  answerable,  partly 
by  some  error  in  the  quantum  or  composition,  and 
partly  by  the  perverseneas  of  lada,  to  whom  this 
bolus  is  so  nauseous,  that  they  generally  steal  aside 
and  discharge  it  upwards,  before  it  can  operate; 
neither  have  they  been  yet  persuaded  to  use  so  long 
an  abstinence  as  the  prescription  requires* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  farther  aoooant  of  the  aeadAmy .    The  author  propoeea  •one 
improvemenU,  wliich  are  honoarably  received. 

In  the  school  of  political  projectors  I  was  but  ill 
entertained ;  the  professors  appearing,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wholly  out  of  their  senses,  wmch  is  a  scene 
that  never  fails  to  make  me  melancholy.  These 
unhappy  people  were  proposing  schemes  for  per- 
suading  monarchs  to  choose  &vourites  upon  the 
score  of  their  wisdom,  capacity,  and  virtue;  of 
teaching  ministers  to  qpnsult  the  public  good;  of 
rewarding  merit,  great  abilities,  and  eminent  ser- 
vices; of  instructing  princes  to  know  their  true 
interest,  by  placing  it  on  the  same  foundation  with 
that  of  their  people ;  of  choosing  for  employments 
persons  qualified  to  exercise  them ;  with  many  other 
wild  impossible  chimeras,  that  never  entered  before 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive ;  and  confirmed 
in  me  the  eld  observation,  **  That  there  is  nothing 
so  extravagant  and  irrational,  which  some  philo- 
sophers have  not  maintained  for  truth." 

But,  however,  I  shall  so  far  do  justice  to  this  part 
of  the  academy,  as  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  them 
were  not  so  visionary.  There  was  a  most  inge- 
nious doctor,  who  seemed  to  be  perfectly  versed  in 
the  whole  nature  and  system  of  government.  This 
illustrious  person  had  .very  usefully  employed  his 
studies  in  finding  out  effectual  remedies  for  all  dis- 
eases and  corruptions  to  which  the  several  kinds  of 
public  administration  are  subject,  by  the  vices  or 
infirmities  of  those  who  govern,  as  well  as  by  the 
licentiousness  of  those  who  are  to  obey.  For  in- 
stance, whereas  all  writers  and  reasoners  have  agreed 
that  there  is  a  strict  universal  resemblance  between 
the  natural  and  the  political  body ;  can  there  be  any- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  the  health  of  both  must 
be  preserved,  and  the  diseases  cured  by  the  same 
prescriptions  1  It  is  allowed,  that  senates  and  great 
counciU  are  often  troubled  with  redundant,  ebullient, 
and  other  peccant  humours ;  with  many  diseases  of 
the  head,  and  more  of  the  heart ;  with  strong  con- 
vulsions, with  grievous  contractions  of  the  nerves 
and  sinews  in  both  hands,  but  especially  the  right ; 
with  spleen,  fiatus,  vertigoes,  and  deliriums ;  with 
scrofulous  tumours,  full  of  fetid  purulent  matter; 
with  sour  frothy  ructations ;  with  canine  appetites, 
and  crudeness  of  digestion,  besides  many  others, 
needless  to  mention.  This  doctor,  therefore,  pro- 
posed, **  That  upon  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
certain  physicians  should  attend  at  the  three  first 
days  of  their  sitting,  and  at  the  close  of  each  day's 
debate  feel  the  pulses  of  every  senator ;  after  which, 
having  maturely  considered  and  consulted  upon  the 
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utoR  of  the  lefend  maladies,  and  the  methods  of 
rare,  thej  ihoold,  on  the  fourth  day,  return  to  the 
•fnate-bouse,  attended  by  their  apothecaries,  stored 
with  proper  medicines ;  and  before  the  members 
nt,  jdminirter  to  each  of  them  lenitiyes,  aperitiyes, 
abttenires,  corroeiTes,  restringenu,  paUiatiyes, 
lautiTes,  eephalalfpcs,  icteries,  apophlegmatics, 
tcoQitin,  ss  their  seyeral  cases  required ;  and,  ac* 
cording  as  these  medicines  should  operate,  repeat, 
titer,  or  omit  them,  at  the  next  meeting." 

Thii  project  could  not  be  of  any  great  expense  to 
the  puhhc,  snd  might,  in  my  poor  opinion,  be  of 
much  me  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  in  those  coun- 
triei  where  senates  haye  any  share  in  the  legisUtiye 
power;  beget  unanimity,  shorten  debates,  open  a 
few  mooths  which  are  now  closed,  and  close  many 
more  which  are  now  open ;  curb  the  petulancy  of 
the  TooDg,  and  oonect  the  positiyeness  of  the  old ; 
rooK  the  stupid,  and  damp  the  pert. 

Aftin :  because  it  is  a  general  complaint  that  the 
CiTonriie*  of  princes  are  troubled  with  short  and 
vetk  nemories ;  the  same  doctor  proposed,  **  That 
▼boerer  attended  a  first  minister,  after  haying  told 
bia^iBtneM,  with  the  utmost  breyity,  and  in  the 
phioetf  words,  should,  at  his  departure,  giye  the 
»«i<i  Biaiiter  a  tweak  by  the  nose,  or  a  kick  on  the 
beHj.  or  tread  on  his  corns,  or  lug  him  thrice  by 
both  eara,  or  run  a  pin  into  his  breach,  or  pinch  his 
vn  black  and  blue,  to  prevent  forgetfulness :  and 
« every  lefee  day  repeat  the  same  operation,  till 
t^  busioess  were  done,  or  absolutely  refused." 

He  likewise  directed,  ««  That  every  senator  in  the 
peat  eotmdl  of  a  nation,  after  he  had  delivered  his 
optDion,  and  argued  in  the  def<tnce  of  it,  should  be 
»Wi«ed  to  give  his  vote  directly  contrsry  ;  because, 
if  tbat  were  done,  the  result  would  infallibly  ter- 
ttinate  in  the  good  of  the  public." 

When  parties  in  a  state  are  violent,  he  ofiered  • 
vQodeffnl  contrivance  to  reconcile  them.  The 
Mtbod  ifl  this :  you  take  a  hundred  leaders  of  each 
P"^;  you  dispose  them  into  couples  of  such  whose 
w«i«  ire  nearest  of  a  site;  then  let  two  nice  ope- 
f^  aw  oifthe  occiput  of  each  couple  at  the  same 
'^stt.in  soeh  a  manner,  that  the  brain  may  be  equally 
<hTided.  Let  the  occiputs  thus  cut  off  be  inter- 
c^to^  applying  each  to  the  head  of  his  opposite 
puty-msn.  It  seems  indeed  to  be  a  work  that 
nsuinsiome  exactness,  but  the  professor  assured  us, 
"  Tbal  if  it  were  dexterously  performed,  the  cure 
»ooU  be  mfcUible."  For  he  argued  thus :  "  That 
J5*J^  half  brains,  being  left  to  debate  the  matter 
brtweea  themselves  within  the  space  of  one  skull, 
*<^<i  soon  come  to  a  good  understanding,  and 
prodofe  diat  moderation,  as  well  as  regularity  of 
making,  so  much  to  be  wished  for  in  the  heads  of 
»o«  who  imagine  they  come  into  the  world  only 
J^J[*^  and  govern  its  motion :  and  as  to  the 
7*f«ace  of  biains,  in  quantity  or  quality,  among 
"»«  who  are  directors  in  faction,*'  the  doctor  as- 
*^  OS,  from  his  own  knowledge,  *'  that  it  was  a 
P'tfcct  triHe." 

'i^«anl  a  very  warm  debate  between  two  pro- 
"*oi^  about  the  most  commodious  and  effectual 
1^5*  tad  means  of  raising  money,  without  grieving 
^  wbject  The  first  aflirmed,  "  the  Justest  method 
**jwbe,  to  lay  a  certain  tax  upon  vices  and  folly ; 
■M  tte  ioni  itxed  upon  every  msn  to  be  rated,  after 
!If  ™*manner,  by  a  jury  of  his  neighbours." 
^  weond  was  of  sn  opinion  directly  contrary ; 

^  taa  those  quaUties  of  body  and  mind,  for  which 
"S'adiieily  value  themselves ;  the  rate  to  be  more 
TtJ** ■'«>«ding  to  the  degrees  of  excelling;  the 
r^jjoa  vhereof  should  be  lefl  entirely  to  their  own 
^^^**   The  bigbcat  tax  waa  upon  men  who  are 


the  greatest  favourites  of  the  other  sex,  and  the  as- 
sessments, according  to  the  number  and  nature  of 
the  &yours  they  have  received ;  for  which  they  are 
allowed  to  be  their  own  youchers.  Wit,  valour, 
and  politeness,  were  likewise  proposed  to  be  largely 
taxed,  and  collected  in  the  same  manner,  by  every 
person's  giving  his  own  word  for  the  quantum  of 
what  he  possessed.  But  as  to  honour.  Justice,  wis- 
dom and  learning  they  should  not  be  taxed  at  all, 
because  they  are  qualifications  of  so  singular  a  kind, 
that  no  man  will  either  allow  them  in  his  neighbour, 
or  value  them  in  himself. 

The  women  were  proposed  to  be  taxed  according 
to  their  beauty  and  skill  in  dressing,  wherein  they 
had  the  same  privilege  with  the  men,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  their  own  Judgment.  But  constancy, 
chastity,  good  sense,  and  good  nature,  were  not  rated, 
because  Uiey  would  not  bear  the  charge  of  collecting. 

To  keep  senators  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  it 
was  proposed  that  the  members  should  raffle  for  em- 
ployments ;  every  man  first  taking  an  oath,  and  giv- 
ing security,  that  he  would  vote  for  the  court,  whether 
he  won  or  not ;  after  which,  the  losers  had,  in  their 
turn,  the  liber^  of  raffling  upon  the  next  vacancy. 
Thus,  hope  and  expectation  would  be  kept  alive ; 
none  would  complain  of  broken  promises,  but  im- 
pute their  disappointments  wholly  to  fortune,  whose 
shoulders  are  broader  and  stronger  than  those  of 
a  ministry. 

Another  professor  showed  me  a  lane  paper  of  in- 
structions for  discovering  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  the  government.  He  advised  great  statesmen 
to  examine  into  the  diet  of  all  suspected  persons ; 
their  times  of  eating ;  upon  which  side  they  lay  in 
bed  ;  vrith  which  hand  they  wiped  their  posteriors ; 
take  a  strict  view  of  their  excrements,  and  from 
the  colour,  the  ordure,  the  taste,  the  consistence, 
the  crudeness,  or  maturity  of  digestion,  form 
a  Judgment  oJP  their  thoughts  and  designs;  be- 
cause men  are  never  so  serious,  thoughtful,  and 
intent,  as  when  they  are  at  stool,  which  he  found  by 
experience  ;  for,  in  such  conjunctures,  when  he  used, 
merely  as  a  trial,  to  consider  which  was  the  best  way 
of  murdering  the  king,  his  ordure  would  have  a 
tincture  of  green;  but  quite  different  when  he 
thought  only  of  raising  an  insurrection,  or  burning 
the  metropolis. 

The  whole  discourse  was  written  with  great  acute- 
ness,  containing  many  observations,  both  curious  and 
useful  for  politicians,  but  as  I  conceived  not  altogether 
complete.  This  I  ventured  to  tell  the  author,  and 
offered,  if  he  pleased,  to  supply  him  with  some  addi- 
tions. He  received  my  proposition  with  more  com- 
pliance than  is  usual  among  writers,  especially  those 
of  the  projecting  species  ;  professing  **  he  would  be 
glad  to  receive  further  information." 

I  told  him,  «*  That  in  the  kingdom  of  Tribnia, 
[Britain]  by  the  natives  called  Langdon,  [London] 
where  I  had  sojourned  some  time  in  my  travels,  the 
bulk  of  the  people  consist  in  a  manner  wholly  of 
discoyerers,  witnesses,  informers,  accusers,  prosecu- 
tors, evidences,  swearers,  together  with  their  several 
subservient  and  subaltern  instruments,  all  under  the 
colours,  the  conduct,  and  the  pay  of  ministers  of 
state,  and  their  depuUes.*  The  plots  in  that  king- 
dom are  usually  the  workmanship  of  those  persons 
who  desire  to  raise  their  own  characters  of  profound 
politicians ;  to  restore  new  vigour  to  a  craxy  admi- 
nistration ;  to  stifle  or  divert  general  discontents ;  to 
fill  their  coffers  with  forfeitures ;  and  raise  or  sink 
the  opinion  of  public  credit,  as  either  shall  best  an- 
swer  their  private  advantage.    It  is  first  agreed  and 

•  The  pUMget  which  foUow  Wtn  to  tho  woeeodtaise  against 
Atterfoury,  Btohop  of  UoehMter.-SM  Stale  Trials  ia  17SS. 
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settled  among  them,  what  suspected  persons  shall  be 
accused  of  a  plot ;  then  effectual  care  is  taken  to 
secure  all  their  letters  and  papers  and  put  the  owners 
in  chains.  These  papers  are  deliTered  to  a  set  of 
artists,  Tery  dexterous  in  finding  out  the  mysterious 
meanings  of  words,  syllables,  and  letters ;  for  in- 
stance, they  can  discoTcr  a  close-stool  to  signify  a 
priT)'-council ;  a  flock  of  geese,  a  senate ;  a  lame 
dog,  an  invader ;  the  plague,  a  standing  army ;  a 
buzzard,  a  prime  minister  ;  the  gout,  a  high  priest ; 
a  gibbet,  a  secretary  of  state  ;  a  chamber-pot,  a  com- 
mittee of  grandees ;  a  sieve,  a  court  lady  ;  a  broom, 
a  revolution ;  a  mouse-trap,  an  employment ;  a 
bottomless-pit,  a  treasury ;  a  sink»  a  court  ;  a  cap 
and  bells,  a  favourite ;  a  broken  reed,  a  court  of 
Justice ;  an  empty  tun,  a  general ;  a  running  sore, 
the  administration. 

•*  When  this  method  fails,  they  have  two  othera 
more  effectual,  which  the  learned  among  them  call 
acrostics  and  anagrams.  First,  they  can  decipher 
all  initial  letters  into  political  meanings.  Thus,  N 
shall  signify  a  plot ;  B  a  regiment  of  horse  ;  L  a  fleet 
at  sea ;  or  secondly,  by  transposing  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  any  suspected  paper,  they  can  lay  open 
the  deepest  designs  of  a  discontented  party.  So,  for 
example,  if  I  should  say,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
*  Our  brother  Tom  has  just  got  the  piles,*  a  skilful 
decipherer  would  discover  that  the  same  letters 
which  compose  that  sentence,  may  be  analysed  into 

the  following  words,  *  Resist, a  plot  is  brought 

home, the  tour.'    And  ^is  is  the  anagrammatic 

method.*  '*♦ 

The  professor  made  me  great  acknowledgments 
for  communicating  these  observations,  and  promised 
to  make  honourable  mention  of  me  in  his  treatise. 

I  saw  nothing  in  this  country  that  could  invite  me 
to  a  longer  continuance,  and  began  to  think  of  re- 
turning home  to  England. 

CHAPTER  VIL 

Tlie  author  leavM  Lagado.    Arrives  at  Maldonada.    No  ahip 
ready.    He  takes  a  short  voyage  to  Glubbdabdrib.    Hia  re- 
ception by  tile  Gk>vemor. 

The  continent,  of  which  this  kingdom  is  a  part,  ex- 
tends itself,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe,  eastward,  to 
that  unknown  tract  of  America  westward  of  Califor- 
nia ;  and  north,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  is  not 
above  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Lagado ;  where 
there  is  a  good  port,  and  much  commerce  with  the 
great  island  of  Luggnagg,  situated  to  the  north-west 
about  29  degrees  north  latitude,  and  140  longitude. 
This  island  of  Luggnagg  stands  south-eastward  of  Ja- 
pan, about  a  hundred  leagues  distant.  There  is  a  strict 
alliance  between  the  Japanese  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Luggnagg,  which  affords  frequent  opportunities 
of  sailing  from  one  island  to  the  other.  I  determined 
therefore  to  direct  my  course  this  way,  in  order  to 
my  return  to  Europe.  I  hired  two  mules,  with  a 
guide,  to  show  me  the  way,  and  carry  my  small  bag- 
gage. I  took  leave  of  my  noble  protector,  who  had 
shown  me  so  much  favoiu:,  and  made  me  a  generous 
present  at  my  departure. 

Mv  journey  was  without  any  accident  or  adventure 
worth  relating.  When  I  arrived  at  the  port  of  Mal- 
donada,  (for  so  it  is  called,)  there  was  no  ship  in  the 
harbour  bound  for  Luggnagg,  nor  likely  to  be  in 
some  time.  The  town  is  about  as  large  as  Ports- 
mouth. I  soon  fell  into  some  acquaintance,  and  was 
very  hospitably  received.  A  gentleman  of  distinc- 
tion said  to  me,  ••  That  since  the  ships  bound  to 
Luggnagg  could  not  be  ready  in  less  than  a  month, 

•  AbuTleaqueon  the  report  ofthewscrel  commlttw.  who  thus 
apoloxlwd  rnr  the  circumitanUal  evidence  which  they  subatUuted 
for  proof. '-See  State  Trials. 


it  might  be  no  cUsagreeable  amuiement  for  me  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  little  iaiandof  Glubbdubdrib,abont 
five  leagues  off  to  the  south-west.*'  He  offered 
himself  and  a  friend  to  accompany  me,  and  that  I 
should  be  provided  with  a  small  convenient  bark 
for  the  voyage. 

Glubbdubdrib,  as  nearly  as  I  can  Interpret  the 
word,  signifies  the  island  of  sorcerers  or  magiciaai. 

It  is  about  one  third  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  extremely  fhiitful :  it  is  governed  by  the  head 
of  a  certain  tribe,  who  are  all  magicians.  This 
tribe  marries  only  among  each  other,  and  the  eldert 
in  succession  is  prince  or  governor.  He  haa  a  noble 
palace,  and  a  park  of  about  three  thousand  acres, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  of  hewn  atone  twenty  feet  high. 
In  this  park  are  several  small  endofurea  for  eatUe, 
com,  and  gardening. 

The  governor  and  his  family  are  serred  and  at- 
tended by  domestics  ;of  a  kind  somewhat  unusaal. 
By  his  skill  in  necromancy,  he  has  a  power  of  calUng 
whom  he  pleases  from  the  dead,  and  eommanding 
their  service  for  twenty-four  houra,  bnt  no  longer; 
nor  can  he  call  the  same  persons  up  again  in  lesi 
than  three  months,  except  upon  very  extraordinary 
occasions. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  island,  which  vras  about 
eleven  in  the  morning,  one  of  the  gentlemen  wiio 
accompanied  me  went  to  the  governor,  and  desired 
admittance  for  a  stranger,  who  came  on  purpose 
to  have  the  honour  of  attending  on  hii  highness. 
This  was  immediately  granted,  and  we  all  three 
entered  the  gate  of  the  palace  between  two  rowi 
of  guards,  armed  and  dressed  after  a  very  antic 
manner,  and  something  in  their  countenances  that 
made  my  flesh  creep  with  a  horror  I  cannot  express. 
We  passed  through  several  apartments,  between 
servants  of  the  same  sort,  ranked  on  each  side  as 
before,  till  we  came  to  the  chamber  of  presence; 
where,  after  three  profound  obeisanoea,  and  a  few 
general  questions,  we  were  permitted  to  sit  on  three 
stools,  near  the  lowest  step  of  his  highness's  throne. 
He  understood  the  language  of  Balnibarbi,  although 
it  were  different  from  that  of  this  island.  He  de- 
sired me  to  give  him  some  account  of  my  travels; 
and,  to  let  me  see  that  I  should  be  treated  without 
ceremony,  he  dismissed  all  his  attendants  with  a 
turn  of  his  finger  ;  at  which,  to  my  great  astonish' 
ment,  they  vanished  in  an  instant,  like  visions  in  a 
dream  when  we  awake  on  a  sudden.  I  could  not 
recover  myself  in  some  time,  till  the  governor  assured 
me  *<  That  I  should  receive  no  hurt:"  and  observing 
my  two  companions  to  be  under  no  concern,  who 
hs[d  been  often  entertained  in  the  same  manner,  I 
began  to  take  comrage,  and  related  to  hia  highness  s 
short  history  of  my  several  adventures:  yet  not 
without  some  heaitationa,  and  frequently  looking 
behind  me  to  the  place  where  I  had  aeen  those 
domestic  spectres.  I  had  the  honour  to  dine  with 
the  governor,  where  a  new  set  of  ghosta  served  up 
the  meat,  and  waited  at  table.  I  now  observed  my 
self  to  be  less  terrified  than  I  had  been  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  stayed  till  sunset,  but  humbly  desired  his 
highness  to  excuse  me  for  not  accepting  his  invitation 
of  lodging  in  the  palace.  My  two  frienda  and  I  \*y 
at  a  private  house  in  the  town  adjoining,  which  is 
the  capital  of  this  little  island  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing we  returned  to  pay  our  duty  to  the  governor,  tf 
he  was  pleased  to  command  us. 

After  this  manner  we  continued  in  the  island  for 
ten  days,  most  part  of  every  day  with  the  governor, 
and,  at  night  in  our  lodging.  I  soon  grew  so 
familiarised  to  the  sight  of  spirits,  that  after  the 
third  or  fourth  time  they  gave  me  no  emotion  at  all ; 
or,  if  I  had  any  apprehenaions  left,  my  curiosity  pre- 
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wled  over  them.  For  his  highness  th«  goTernor 
ordered  me  **  to  call  up  whatever  persons  I  would 
dioote  to  nsme»  ind  in  whateyer  numbers*  among 
tU  the  desd  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the 
pRient  tiowi  and  command  them  to  answer  any 
questions  I  should  think  fit  to  ask  ;  with  this  con- 
dition, that  my  questions  must  be  confined  within 
the  compsss  of  the  times  they  lived  in.  And  one 
Uiiag  I  OBight  depend  upon,  that  they  would  certainly 
tell  IBS  the  truth,  for  lying  was  a  tadent  of  no  use  in 
tbe  low  world." 

I  ntde  my  humble  acknowledgments  to  his  high- 
nmiuto  great  a  fisvour.  We  were  in  a  chamber, 
from  vhenoe  there  was  a  fair  prospect  into  the  park. 
And  because  my  first  inclination  was  to  be  enter- 
taiaed  with  scenes  of  pomp  and  magnificence,  I 
denied  to  see  Alexander  the  Great  at  the  head  of 
biisnay,  joat  after  the  battle  of  Arbela;  which, 
upon  a  motion  of  the  goyemor's  finger,  immediately 
sppetred  in  a  large  field,  under  the  window  where 
«e  itood.  Alexander  was  called  up  into  the  room ; 
it  vu  with  great  difilculty  that  I  understood  his 
OreAj  and  had  but  little  of  my  own.  He  assured 
BK  upon  his  honour  **  That  he  was  not  poisoned, 
^died  of  a  bad  ferer  by  excessiye  drinking." 

^ext,  I  saw  Hannibal  passing  the  Alps,  who  told 
■e,  ••  He  had  not  a  drop  of  Tinegar  in  his  camp."* 

I  nw  Caesar  and  Fompey  at  the  head  of  their 
troops,  just  ready  to  engage.  I  saw  the  former  in 
^  Iset  great  triumph.  1  desired  that  the  senate  of 
^omt  might  appear  before  me  in  one  large  chamber, 
nd  a  modem  representatiTe  in  counterriew,  in  ano- 
t^.  The  first  seemed  to  be  an  assembly  of  heroes 
Md  demi-gods ;  the  other  a  knot  of  pedlars,  pick- 
pocketa,  highwaymen,  and  bullies. 

The  goremor,  at  my  request,  gave  the  sign  for 
Csisr  and  Brutua  to  sidvance  towards  us.  I  was 
■track  with  a  profound  veneration  at  the  sight  of 
Bratui,  and  could  easily  discover  the  most  con- 
nu&fflste  virtue,  the  greatest  intrepidity  and  firmness 
ef  nind,  the  truest  love  of  his  country,  and  general 
bcoevolence  for  mankind,  in  every  lineament  of  his 
wwrtmsnee.  I  observed  with  much  pleasure,  that 
<Wtwo  persona  were  in  good  intelligence  with 
nek  other;  and  Csesar  fireely  confessed  to  me, 
**  Tbst  the  greatest  actions  of  his  own  life  were  not 
«iital,  by  many  degrees,  to  the  glory  of  taking  it 
*«ij."  I  had  the  honour  to  have  much  conversa- 
tiso  with  Bratus ;  and  was  told,  "  that  his  ancestor 
'niga,  Socrates,  Epaminondas,  Cato  the  younger. 
Sir  Thomas  More,  and  himself,  were  perpetually 
<09«ther:"  a  sextumvirate,  to  which  all  the  ages  of 
tbe  world  cannot  add  a  seventh. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  trouble  the  reader  with  re- 
^*thtg  what  vast  numbers  of  illustrious  persons  were 
c*Ued  op,  to  gratify  that  insatiable  desire  I  had  to 
**  the  world  in  every  period  of  antiquity  placed  be- 
^  Be.  I  ehiefly  fed  mine  eyes  with  beholding  the 
^troyeis  of  tyrants  and  usurpers,  and  the  restorers 
of  llbttty  to  oppressed  and  injured  nations.  But  it 
■  impomibie  to  express  the  satisfaction  I  received  in 
By  own  mind,  after  such  a  manner,  aa  to  make  it  a 
"atabls  enteitainment  to  the  reader. 


CHAPTEa  VIII. 

AreHkerooenBtof  Glablidubdrib.    Andeai  and  modern 
hiHory  corrected. 

Haviih)  a  desire  to  see  those  ancients  who  were 
Aost  renowned  for  wit  and  learning,  I  set  apart  one 

_*,lj*7  >vlale»  ttat  Bannibol  bamt  a  pOe  of  wood  npon  a 
"«»<krtrtiy|iBil  Ua  poiwgo,  and»  when  Itwaa  thaa  healed. 
^***  t^rgar  men  it,  kr  which  Uwaa  madeaoaoftaatobe 


day  on  purpose,  t  proposed  that  Homer  and  Aris- 
totle might  appear  at  the  head  of  all  their  commen- 
tators ;  but  these  were  so  numerous,  that  some  hun- 
dreds were  forced  to  attend  in  the  court,  and  out- 
ward rooms  of  the  palace.  I  knew,  and  could  dis- 
tinguish those  two  heroes,  at  fifst  sight,  not  only 
from  the  crowd,  but  from  each  other.  Homer  was 
the  taller  and  comelier  person  of  the  two,  walked 
very  erect  for  one  of  his  age,  and  his  eyes  were  the 
most  quick  and  piercing  I  ever  beheld.  Aristotle 
stooped  much,  and  made  ose  of  a  ataff.  His  visage 
was  meagre,  his  hair  lank  and  thin,  and  his  voice 
hollow.*  I  soon  discovered  that  both  of  them  were 
perfect  atrangers  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  and 
had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them  before.  And  I  had 
a  whisper  from  a  ghost,  who  shall  be  nameless, 
'*  That  these  commentators  always  kept  in  the  most 
distant  quarters  from  their  principals,  in  the  lower 
world,  through  a  consciousness  of  shame  and  guilt, 
because  they  had  so  horribly  misrepresented  the 
meaning  of  those  authors  to  posterity."  I  intro- 
duced Didymus  and  Eustathius  to  Homer,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  treat  them  better  than  perhaps  they 
deserved,  for  he  soon  found  they  wanted  a  genius 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  a  poet.  But  Aristotle  was 
out  of  all  patience  with  the  account  I  gave  him  of 
Scotus  and  Ramus,  aa  I  presented  them  to  him  ;  and 
he  asked  them,  '*  Whether  the  rest  of  the  tribe  were 
as  great  dunces  as  themselves  1" 

I  then  desired  the  governor  to  call  up  Descartes 
and  Gassendi,  with  whom  I  prevailed  to  explain 
their  systems  to  Aristotle.  This  great  philosopher 
freely  acknowledged  his  own  mistakes  in  natural 
philosophy,  because  he  proceeded  in  many  things 
upon  conjecture,  as  all  men  must  do ;  and  he  found, 
that  Gassendi,  who  had  made  the  doctrine  of  Epi- 
curus as  palatable  as  he  could,  and  the  vortices  of 
Descartes  were  equally  to  be  exploded.  He  pre- 
dicted the  same  fate  to  attraction,  whereof  the  pre- 
sent learned  are  such  zealous  assertets.  He  said, 
*'  That  new  systems  of  nature  were  but  new  fashions, 
which  would  vary  in  every  age ;  and  even  those  who 
pretend  to  demonstrate  them  from  mathematical 
principles  would  fiourish  but  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  be  out  of  vogue  when  that  was  determined." 

I  spent  five  daj'S  in  conversing  with  many  others 
of  the  ancient  learned.  I  saw  most  of  the  first  Ro- 
man emperors.  I  prevailed  on  the  governor  to  call 
up  EUogabalus's  cooks  to  dress  us  a  dinner,  but  they 
could  not  show  us  much  of  their  skill,  for  want  of 
materials.  A  helot  of  AgesUaus  made  us  a  dish  of 
Spartan  broth,  but  I  waa  not  able  to  get  down  a 
second  spoonful. 

The  two  gentlemen,  who  conducted  me  to  the 
island,  were  pressed  by  their  private  afiairs  to  return 
in  three  days,  which  I  employed  in  seeing  some  of 
the  modem  dead,  who  had  made  the  greatest  figure, 
for  two  or  three  hundred  years  past,  in  our  own  and 
other  countries  of  Europe ;  and  having  been  always 
a  great  admirer  of  old  illustrious  frtmilies,  I  desired 
the  governor  would  call  up  a  dozen  or  two  of  kings, 
with  their  ancestors  in  order,  for  eight  or  nine  gene- 
rations. But  my  disappointment  was  grievous  and 
unexpected ;  for,  instead  of  a  long  train,  with  royal 
diadems,  I  saw  in  one  family  two  fiddlers,  three 
spruce  courtiers,  and  an  Italian  prelate.  In  another, 
a  barber,  an  abbot,  and  two  cardinals.  I  hav»  too 
great  a  veneration  for  crowned  heads  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  so  nice  a  subject.     But,  as  to  counts,  mar- 

*  The  deacription  of  Aristotle  repreeenta  the  ftme  nature  of 
his  work*.  Bv  not  having  the  immortal  spirit  of  Homer,  ha 
was  unable  to  keep  his  bcMy  erect;  and  his  ataff,  which  feebly 
supported  him.  like  hie  commeataiora,  made  thia  defect  more 
ooaap&cuoua. 
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quises,  dukes,  earU,  and  the  like,  I  was  not  so  scru- 
pulous. And  I  confess,  it  was  not  without  some 
pleasure  that  I  found  myself  able  to  trace  the  parti- 
cular  features,  by  which  certain  families  are  distin- 
guished, up  to  their  originals.  I  could  plainly  dis- 
coter  whence  one  family  deriyes  a  long  chin ;  why 
a  second  has  abounded  with  knaves  for  two  genera- 
tions, and  fools  for  two  more ;  why  a  third  happened 
to  be  cracked-brained,  and  a  fourth  to  be  sharpers ; 
whence  it  came,  what  Polydore  Virgil  says  of  a  cer- 
Uin  great  house.  Nee  vir  fortia,  nee  fcBmina  casta; 
how  cruelty,  falsehood,  and  cowardice,  grew  to  be 
characteristics,  by  which  certain  families  are  distin- 
guished as  much  as  by  their  coat  of  arms ;  who  first 
brought  the  pox  into  a  noble  house,  which  has  line- 
ally descended  in  scrofulous  tumours  to  their  poste- 
rity. Neither  could  I  wonder  at  all  this,  when  I 
saw  such  an  interruption  of  lineages,  by  pages, 
lackeys,  valets,  coachmen,  gamesters,  fiddlers,  players, 
captains  and  pickpockets. 

I  was  chiefly  disgusted  with  modem  history  ;  for 
having  strictly  examined  all  the  persons  of  greatest 
name  in  the  courts  of  princes,  for  an  hundred  years 
past,  I  found  how  the  world  had  been  misled  by 
prostitute  writers,  to  ascribe  the  greatest  exploito  in 
war,  to  cowards ;  the  wisest  counsel,  to  fools ;  sin- 
I  cerity,  to  flatterers ;  Roman  virtue,  to  betrayers  of 
their  country;  piety  to  atheists;  chastity  to  sodom- 
ites ;  truth  to  informers :  how  many  innocent  and 
excellent  persons  had  been  condemned  to  death  or 
banishment,  by  the  practising  of  great  ministers  upon 
the  corruption  of  judges,  and  the  malice  of  factions ; 
how  many  villains  had  been  exalted  to  the  highest 
places  of  trust,  power,  dignity,  and  profit ;  how 
great  a  share  in  the  motions  and  events  of  courts, 
counsels,  and  senates,  might  be  challenged  by  bawds, 
whores,  pimps,  parasites,  and  buffoons.  How  low 
an  opinion  I  had  of  human  wisdom  and  integrity, 
when  I  was  truly  informed  of  the  springs  and  mo- 
tives of  great  enterprises  and  revolutions  in  the 
world,  and  of  the  contemptible  accidents  to  which 
they  owed  their  success  I 

Here  I  discovered  the  roguery  and  ignorance  of 
those  who  pretend  to  write  anecdotes  or  secret  his- 
tory;  who  send  so  many  kings  to  their  graves  with 
a  cup  of  poison  ;  will  repeat  the  discourse  between 
a  prince  and  chief  minister,  where  no  witness  was 
by ;  unlock  the  thoughts  and  cabinets  of  ambassa- 
dors  and  secretaries  of  state ;  and  have  the  perpe- 
tual misfortune  to  be  mistaken.  Here  I  discovered 
the  true  cause  of  many  great  events  that  have  sur- 
prised the  world ;  how  a  whore  can  govern  the  back- 
stairs, the  back-stairs  a  council,  and  the  council  a 
senate.  A  general  confessed  in  my  presence,  "  That 
he  got  a  victory  purely  by  the  force  of  cowardice  and 
Ill-conduct ;"  and  an  admiral,  «•  That,  for  want  of 
proper  intelligence  he  beat  the  enemy,  to  whom  he 
intended  to  betray  the  fleet."*  Three  kings  pro- 
tested to  me,  "  That  in  their  whole  reigns  they  never 
did  once  prefer  any  person  of  merit,  unless  by  mis- 
take, or  treachery  of  some  minister  in  whom  they 
confided;  neither  would  they  do  it  if  they  were 
to  Uve  again ;"  and  they  showed,  with  great  strength 
of  reason,  "  That  the  royal  throne  could  not  be  sup- 
ported without  corruption,  because  that  positive, 
confident,  restive  temper,  which  virtue  infused  into 
a  man,  was  a  perpetual  clog  to  public  business."t 

I  had  the  curiosity  to  inquire,  in  a  particular  man- 
aer,  by  what  method  great  numbers  had  procured  to 
themselves  high  titles  of  honour,  and  prodigious 
estates ;  and  I  confined  my  inquiry  to  a  very  modern 

.  _.  •  P^rlmpg  the  Admlxml  Lord  RiumII  . 
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period;  however,  without  grating  upon  present  timei, 
because  I  would  be  sure  to  give  no  of^nee  even  to 
foreigners,  for  I  hope  the  reader  need  not  to  be  told, 
that  I  do  not  in  the  least  intend  my  own  country, 
in  what  I  say  upon  this  occasion.  A  great  number 
of  persons  concerned  were  called  up ;  and,  npoD 
a  verv  slight  examination,  discovered  such  a  scene 
of  in&my,  that  I  cannot  reflect  upon  it  without  some 
seriousness.  Peijury,  oppression,  subornation,  fraud, 
panderism,  and  the  Uke  infirmities,  were  among  the 
most  excusable  arts  they  had  to  mention ;  and  for 
these  I  gave,  as  it  was  reasonable,  great  allowance. 
But  when  some  confessed  they  owed  their  greatness 
to  sodomy,  or  incest ;  others,  to  the  prostituting  of 
their  wives  and  daughters ;  others,  to  the  betraying 
of  their  country  or  their  prince ;  some,  to  poisoning; 
more,  to  the  perverting  of  justice,  in  order  to  destroy 
the  innocent ;  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned,  if  these 
discoveries  inclined  me  a  little  to  abate  of  that  pro- 
found veneration,  which  I  am  naturally  apt  to  pay  to 
persons  of  high  rank,  who  ought  to  be  treated  with 
the  utmost  respect  due  to  their  sublime  dignity,  by 
us  their  inferiors. 

I  had  often  read  of  some  great  services  done  to 
princes  and  states,  and  desired  to  see  the  persons  by 
whom  those  services  were  performed.  Upon  inquiry, 
I  was  told,  **  That  their  names  were  to  be  found  on 
no  record,  except  a  few  of  them,  whom  history  has 
represented  as  the  vilest  of  rogues  and  traitors."  Aa 
to  the  rest,  I  had  never  once  heard  of  them.  They 
all  appeared  with  dejected  looks,  and  in  the  meanest 
habit:  most  of  them  telling  me,  **They  died  in 
poverty  and  disgrace,  and  the  rest  on  a  scaffold  or  a 
gibbet." 

Among  others,  there  was  one  person,  whose  case 
appeared  a  little  singular.  He  had  a  youth  about 
eighteen  years  old  standing  by  his  side.  He  told 
me,  **  He  had  for  many  years  been  commander  of  a 
ship ;  and  in  the  sea-fight  at  Actium  haid  the  good 
fortune  to  break  through  the  enemy's  g^reat  line  of 
battle,  sink  three  of  their  capital  ships,  and  take  a 
fourth,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of  Antony's  flight, 
and  of  the  victory  that  ensued ;  that  the  youth  stand* 
ing  by  him,  his  only  son,  was  killed  in  the  action.'* 
He  added,  *'  That  upon  the  confidence  of  some  merit, 
the  war  being  at  an  end,  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
solicited  at  the  court  of  Augustus  to  be  preferred  to 
a  greater  ship,  whose  commander  had  been  killed ; 
but,  without  any  regard  to  his  pretensions,  it  was 
given  to  a  boy  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  the  son 
of  Libertina,  who  waited  on  one  of  the  emperor's 
mistresses.  Returning  back  to  his  own  vessel,  he 
was  charged  with  neglect  of  duty,  and  the  ship  given 
to  a  favourite  page  of  Publicola,  the  vice-admiral ; 
whereupon  he  retired  to  a  poor  farm  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  Rome,  and  there  ended  his  life."  I  was 
so  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  this  story,  that  i 
desired  Agrippa  might  be  called,  who  was  admiral 
in  that  fight.  He  appeared,  and  confirmed  the  wfaofe 
account:  but  with  much  more  advantage  to  the 
captain,  whose  modesty  had  extenuated  or  concealed 
a  great  part  of  his  merit. 

I  was  surprised  to  find  corruption  grown  so  high 
and  so  quick  in  that  empire,  by  the  force  of  luxury 
so  lately  introduced,  which  made  me  less  wonder  at 
many  parallel  cases  in  other  countries,  where  vices  of 
all  kinds  have  reigned  so  much  longer,  and  where 
the  whole  praise  as  well  as  pillage,  has  been  en- 
grossed by  the  chief  commander,  who,  perhaps,  had 
the  least  title  to  either. 

As  every  person  called  up  made  exactly  the  same 
appearance  he  had  done  in  the  world,  it  gave  me 
melancholy  refiections  to  observe  how  much  the 
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nee  of  hmninkiiid  wm  degenerated  among  tis, 
within  tbeM  hundred  yean  past.  How  the  pox, 
under  tU  iti  connequences  and  denominations,  had 
tHered  every  lineament  of  an  English  countenance, 
ihortened  the  sise  of  the  bodies,  unbraced  the  nerves, 
relaxed  the  sinews  and  muscles,  introduced  a  sallow 
compIexioD,  and  rendered  the  flesh  loose  and 
ludd. 

I  descended  so  low  as  to  desire  some  English 
jconea  of  the  old  stamp  might  be  summoned  to 
tppear,  once  so  famous  for  the  simplicity  of  their 
ntnasn,  diet,  and  dress ;  for  justice  in  their  deal- 
'oi^;  for  their  true  spirit  of  liberty ;  for  their  valour, 
and  lore  of  their  country.  Neither  could  I  be  wholly 
unaoTed  after  comparing  the  living  with  the  dead, 
wben  I  considered  how  all  these  pure  native  virtues 
were  prostituted  for  a  piece  of  money  by  their  grand- 
chiUren,  who,  in  selling  their  rotes,  and  managing 
It  deetions,  have  aoqniied  every  yice  and  corruption 
that  an  possibly  be  learned  in  a  court. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TWnllMirnlmisto  Maldonsda.  Sails  to  the  kingdom  of 
UoBigi;.  TIm  aathor  conflned.  He  b  lent  for  to  ooiurt. 
Hie  nuBflr  of  his  admittance.    The  king's  great  lenity  to 

his  Bul^ieeti. 

Tax  day  of  our  departure  being  come,  I  took  leave 
ofhii  highnfss,  the  Governor  of  Glubbdubdrid,  and 
iHaned  with  my  two  companions  to  Maldonada, 
▼here,  after  a  fortnight's  waiting,  a  ship  was  ready 
to  sail  for  Luggnagg.  The  two  gentlemen,  and  some 
otben,  were  so  generous  and  kind  as  to  furnish  me 
with  provisions,  and  see  me  on  board.  I  was  a 
BMotb  in  this  voyage.  We  had  one  violent  storm, 
aod  were  under  a  necessity  of  steering  westvrard,  to 
get  into  the  trade-wind,  which  holds  for  above  sixty 
leigoes.  On  the  21st  of  April,  1708,  we  sailed  into 
(^  river  of  Clumegnig,  which  is  a  sea-port  town  at 
the  south-east  point  of  Luggnagg.  We  cast  anchor 
within  a  league  of  the  town,  and  made  a  signal  for  a 
pilot.  Two  of  them  came  on  board  in  less  than  half 
in  hoar,  by  whom  we  were  guided  between  certain 
■lioaU  and  rocks,  which  are  Tory  dangerous  in  the 
P*wage,  to  a  large  baain,  where  a  fleet  may  ride  in 
afetj  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  town-wall. 

Some  of  our  sailors,  whether  out  of  treachery  or 
u^vertence,  had  informed  the  pilots,  <*  That  I  was 
*  •tnnger  and  a  great  traveller ;  whereof  these  gave 
Qotice  to  a  custom-house  officer,  by  whom  I  was 
n^fflined  very  strictly  upon  my  landing.  This 
oiBcer  spoke  to  me  in  the  language  of  Balnibarbi, 
which,  by  the  force  of  much  commerce,  is  generally 
vnderitood  in  that  town,  especially  by  seamen  and 
t^  employed  in  the  customs.  I  gave  him  a  short 
*ccount  of  some  particulars,  and  made  my  story  aa 
plausible  and  consistent  as  I  could ;  but  I  thought  it 
fieceaaiy  to  disguise  my  country,  and  call  myself  a 
Hollander,  because  my  intentions  were  for  Japan, 
ud  I  knew  the  Dutch  were  the  only  Europeans  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  that  kingdom.  I  therefore  told 
the  officer,  "  That  having  been  shipwrecked  on  the 
eottt  of  Balnibarbi  and  cast  on  a  rock,  I  was  receiyed 
Bp  into  Laputa,  or  the  Flying  Island,  (of  which  he 
^  often  heardf)  and  was  now  endeavouring  to 
pt  to  JapaUf  whence  I  might  find  a  convenience  of 
morning  to  my  own  country.'*  The  officer  said,  I 
BkUA  be  confined  till  he  could  receive  orders  firom 
^rt,  for  which  he  would  write  immediately,  and 
hop^  to  receive  an  answer  in  a  fortnight."  I  was 
^''^  to  a  convenient  lodging,  with  a  sentry  placed 
« the  door;  however,  I  had  the  liberty  of  a  large 
prden,  and  was  treated  with  humanity  enough, 
hctag  maintained  all  the  time  at  the  king's  charge. 


I  was  invited  by  sereral  persons,  chiefly  out  of  curi- 
osity, because  it  waa  reported  that  I  came  from 
countries  very  remote,  of  which  they  had  never 
heard. 

I  hired  a  young  man,  who  came  in  the  same  ship, 
to  be  an  interpreter  ;  he  was  a  native  of  Luggnagg, 
but  had  lived  some  years  at  Maldonada,  and  was  a 
perfect  master  of  both  languages.  By  his  assist- 
ance, I  was  able  to  hold  a  conversation  vnth  those 
who  came  to  visit  me  ;  but  this  consisted  only  of  their 
questions,  and  my  answers. 

The  dispatch  came  from  court  about  the  time  we 
expected.  It  contained  a  warrant  for  conducting 
me  and  my  retinue  to  Traldragdubh  or  Trildro^iMb, 
for  it  is  pronounced  both  ways,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, by  a  party  of  ten  horse.  All  my  retinue 
was  that  poor  lad  for  an  interpreter,  whom  I  per- 
suaded into  my  service,  and  at  my  hiunble  request 
we  had  each  of  us  a  mule  to  ride  on.  A  messenger 
was  dispatched  half  a  day's  Journey  before  us,  to  give 
the  king  notice  of  my  approach,  and  to  desire  **  That 
his  majesty  would  please  to  appoint  a  day  and  hour, 
when  it  would  be  his  gracious  pleaaure  that  I  might 
have  the  honour  to  lick  the  dtist  before  his  foot- 
stool.*' This  is  the  court  style,  and  I  found  it  to  be 
more  than  matter  of  form.  For,  upon  my  admittance, 
two  days  after  my  arrival,  I  was  commanded  to 
crawl  upon  my  beUy,  and  lick  the  floor  as  I  advan- 
ced ;  but  on  account  of  my  being  a  stranger  care  was 
taken  to  have  it  made  so  clean  that  the  dust  was  not 
offensive.  However  this  was  a  peculiar  grace  not 
allowed  to  any  but  persons  of  the  highest  rank,  when 
they  desire  an  admittance.  Nay,  sometimes  the 
floor  is  strevred  with  dust  on  purpose,  when  the 
person  to  be  admitted  happens  to  have  powerful 
enemies  at  court.  And  I  have  seen  a  great  lord 
with  his  mouth  so  crammed,  that  when  he  had  crept 
to  the  proper  distance  from  the  throne,  he  was  not 
able  to  speak  a  word.  Neither  is  there  any  remedy, 
because  it  is  capital  for  those  who  receive  an  au- 
dience to  spit  or  wipe  their  mouths  in  his  majesty's 
presence. — There  is  indeed  another  custom  which  I 
cannot  altogether  approve  of;  when  the  king  baa  a 
mind  to  put  any  of  his  nobles  to  death  in  a  gentle, 
indulgent  manner,  he  commands  the  floor  to  be 
strewed  with  a  certain  brown  powder  of  a  deadly 
composition,  which,  being  licked  up,  infallibly  kills 
him  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  in  justice  to  this 
prince's  great  clemency,  and  the  care  he  has  of  his 
subjects'  lires,  (wherein  it  were  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  monarchs  of  Europe  would  imitate  him,) 
it  must  be  mentioned  for  his  honour,  that  strict 
orders  are  given  to  have  the  infected  parts  of  the  floor 
well  washed  after  every  such  execution;  which,  if 
his  domestics  neglect,  they  are  in  danger  of  incur- 
ring his  royal  displeaaure.  I  myself  heard  him  give 
directions  that  one  of  his  pages  should  be  whipped, 
whose  turn  it  was  to  give  notice  about  washing  the 
floor  after  an  execution,  but  maliciously  had  omitted 
it ;  by  which  neglect,  a  young  lord  of  great  hopes 
coming  to  an  audience,  was  unfortunately  poisoned, 
although  the  king  at  that  time  had  no  design  against 
Ills  life.  But  this  good  prince  waa  so  gracious 
aa  to  forgiye  the  poor  page  his  whipping,  upon 
promise  that  he  would  do  so  no  more,  without 
special  orders. 

To  return  from  this  digression ;  when  I  had  crept 
within  four  yards  of  the  throne,  I  raised  myself 
gently  upon  my  knees,  and  then  striking  my  fore- 
head seven  times  against  the  ground,  I  pronounced 
the  following  words,  as  they  had  been  taught  me  the 
night  before,  Iw^qtUng  ghfihrobb  tguut  aerumm 
blMop  mUuhnalt  zwin  tnodbalkuffhaihiopKad  ffvrdf 
lubh  oiht,    Thii  is  the  compliment,  established  by 
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the  laws  of  the  land,  for  all  persons  admitted  to  the 
king's  presence.  It  may  be  rendered  into  English 
thus  :  **  May  your  celestial  majesty  outliTe  the  sun 
eleven  moons  and  a  half  1"  To  this  the  king  re- 
turned some  answer,  which,  although  I  could  not 
understand,  yet  I  replied  as  I  had  been  directed  : 
FkUe  drin  ycUerick  dumldom  prastrad  mirptuh, 
which  properly  signifies  "  My  tongue  is  in  the  mouth 
of  my  friend  ;"  and,  by  this  expression  was  meant, 
that  I  desired  leave  to  bring  my  interpreter ;  where- 
upon the  young  man  already  mentioned  was  accord- 
ingly introduced,  by  whose  intervention  I  answered 
as  many  questions  as  his  majesty  could  put  in 
above  an  hour.  I  spoke  in  the  Balnibarbian  tongue, 
and  my  interpreter  delivered  my  meaning  in  that  of 
Luggnagg. 

The  king  was  much  delighted  with  my  company,  and 
ordered  his  biiffmarklub,  or  high  chamberlain,  to  ap- 
point a  lodging  in  the  court  for  me  and  my  inter- 
preter,  with  a  daily  allowance  for  my  table,  and  a 
large  purse  of  gold  for  my  common  expenses. 

I  stayed  three  months  in  this  country,  out  of  per- 
fect obedience  to  his  majesty,  who  was  pleased  highly 
to  favour  me,  and  made  me  very  honourable  offers. 
But  I  thought  it  more  consistent  with  prudence  and 
Justice  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my  days  vfith  my 
wife  and  family. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Luggnanians  oommended.    A  partiealar  deseription  of 
the  Struldbrugt.  with    many  convemtions    between  the 
author  and  Mine  eminent  penoni  upon  that  sabject. 

The  Luggnaggians  are  a  polite  and  generous  people ; 
and,  although  they  are  not  without  some  share  of 
that  pride  which  is  peculiar  to  all  eastern  countries, 
yet  they  shew  themselves  courteous  to  strangers,  es- 
pecially such  who  are  countenanced  by  the  court.  I 
had  many  acquaintance,  and  among  persons  of  the 
best  fashion,  and  being  always  attended  by  my  in- 
terpreter, the  conversation  we  had  was  not  disa- 
greeable. 

One  day,  in  much  good  company,  I  was  asked  by 
a  person  of  quality,  **  Whether  I  had  seen  any  of 
their  atruldbnigaf  or  immortals  1"  I  said,  **  1  had 
not ;"  and  desired  he  would  explain  to  me,  **  What 
be  meant  by  such  an  appellation,  applied  to  a  mortal 
creature."  He  told  me,  '*  That  sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  a  child  happened  to  be  bom  in  a  fiimily 
with  a  red  circular  spot  in  the  forehead,  directly  over 
the  left  eyebrow,  which  was  an  infallible  mark  that 
it  should  never  die.  The  spot,"  as  he  described  it, 
**  was  about  the  compass  of  a  silver  threepence,  but 
in  the  course  of  time  grew  larger,  -  and  dianged  its 
colour  ;  for  at  twelve  years  old  it  became  green,  so 
continued  till  five-and-twenty,  and  then  turning  to 
a  deep  blue  :  at  five-and-forty  it  grew  coal-black, 
and  as  large  as  an  English  shilling,  but  never  ad- 
mitted any  further  alteration.'*  He  said,  **  These 
births  were  so  rare,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  there 
could  be  above  eleven  hundred  atnddbrugt,  of  both 
sexes,  in  the  whole  kingdom,  of  which  he  computed 
above  fifty  in  the  metropolis,  and,  among  the  rest,  a 
young  girl  bom  about  three  years  ago  ;  that  these 
productions  were  not  peculiar  to  any  fhmily,  but  a 
mere  effect  of  chance,  and  the  children  of  the  struld-' 
bntffi  themselves  were  equally  mortal  with  the  rest 
of  tiie  people." 

I  fireely  own  myself  to  have  been  struck  with  in- 
expressible delight  upon  hearing  this  account :  and 
the  person  who  gave  it  me  happening  to  understand 
the  Balnibarbian  language,  which  I  spoke  very 
well,  I  could  not  forbear  breaking  out  into  expres- 
sions perhaps  a  little  too  extravagant.    I  cried  out, 


as  in  a  rapture,  *<  Happy  nation,  where  every  child 
has  a  chance  for  being  immortal  I    Happy  people, 
who  enjoy  so  many  living  examples  of  ancient  virtuct 
and  have  masters  ready  to  instruct  them  in  the  wisdom 
of  all  former  ages  !  .but  happiest,  beyond  all  compa- 
rison, are  those  excellent  Btruldbru^i,  who,  being  bom 
exempt  from  that  universal  calamity  of  human  nature, 
have  their  minds  free  and  disengaged,  vrithout  the 
weight  and  depression  of  spirits  caused  by  the  con* 
tinual  apprehension  of  death !"     I  discovered  ny 
admiration,  "  that  I  had  not  observed  any  of  these 
illustrious  persons  at  court !  the  black  spot  on  the 
forehead  being  so  remarkable  a  distinction,  that  I 
could  not  have  easily  overlooked  it ;  and  it  was  im- 
possible that  his  majesty,  a  most  Judicious  prince, 
should  not  provide  himself  with  a  good  number  of 
such  wise  and  able  counsellors.    Yet  perhaps  the 
virtue  of  those  reverend  sages  was  too  stiict  for  the 
corrupt  and  libertine  manners  of  a  court.    And  we 
often  find  by  experience,  that  young  men  are  too 
opinionated  and  volatile  to  be  gtiided  by  the  sober 
dictates  of  their  seniors.     However,  since  the  king 
was  pleased  to  allow  me  access  to  his  royal  person, 
I  was  resolved,  upon  the  very  first  occasion,  to  de- 
liver my  opinion  to  him  on  this  matter  freely  and  at 
large,  by  the  help  of  my  interpreter  ;  and  whether 
he  would  please  to  take  my  advice  or  not,  yet  in  one 
thing  I  was  determined,  that  his  majesty  having  fre- 
quently offered  me  an  establishment  in  this  country 
I  would,  with  great  thankfulness,  accept  the  favour, 
and  pass  my  life  here  in  the  conversation  of  those 
superior  beings,  the  ttnUdbruffs,  if  they  would  please 
to  admit  me.*' 

The  gentleman  to  whom  I  addressed  my  dis- 
course, because  (as  I  have  already  observed)  be 
spoke  the  language  of  Balnibarbi,  said  to  me, 
with  a  sort  of  smile,  which  usually  arises  from 
pity  to  the  ignorant,  "  That  he  vras  glad  of  any 
occasion  to  keep  me  among  them,  and  desired 
my  permission  to  explain  to  the  company  what 
I  had  spoke."  He  did  so,  and  they  talked  together 
for  some  time  in  their  own  language,  whereof  I  un* 
derstood  not  a  syllable,  neither  could  I  observe  by 
their  countenances  what  impression  my  discoune 
had  made  on  them.  After  a  short  silence,  the  same 
person  told  me,  "  That  his  friends  and  mine  (so  he 
thought  fit  to  express  himself)  were  very  much 
pleased  with  the  Judicious  remarks  I  had  made  on 
the  great  happiness  and  advantages  of  immortal  life, 
and  they  were  desirous  to  know,  in  a  particular 
manner,  what  scheme  of  living  I  should  have  formed 
to  myself,  if  it  had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  have  been 
bom  a  Mtruldbruff." 

I  answered,  ••  It  was  easy  to  be  eloquent  on  so 
copious  and  delightful  a  subject,  especially  to  me, 
who  had  been  often  apt  to  amuse  myself,  with  visions 
of  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  a  king,  a  general,  or 
a  great  lord :  and  upon  this  very  case  I  had  fre- 
quently run  over  the  whole  system  how  I  should 
employ  myself,  and  pass  the  time  if  I  were  sure  to 
live  for  ever. 

••  That  if  it  had  been  my  good  fortune  to  come 
into  the  world  a  ttrtUdbrug,  as  soon  as  I  could  dis- 
cover my  own  happiness,  by  understanding  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death,  I  vrould  first  resolve, 
by  all  arts  and  methods  whatsoever  to  procure  my- 
self riches.  In  the  pursuit  of  which,  by  thrift  snd 
management,  I  might  reasonably  expect  in  about  two 
hundred  years  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  second  place  I  would  firom  my 
earliest  youth  apply  myself  to  the  study  of  arts  and 
sciences,  by  which  I  should  arrive  inUme  to  excel 
all  others  in  learning.  Lastly,  I  would  carefully 
record  every  action  and  event  of  consequence,  that 
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hippened  in  the  public*  impurttally  draw  the  cha- 
neten  of  the  tevenl  eacceeeions  of  princes  and 
pnt  nualiten  of  etate,  with  my  own  obeenrations 
oQ  cTcry  poiot.  I  would  exactly  set  down  the  seTeial 
tbangfis  in  customs*  Unguage,  fashions  of  dreee,  diet, 
lod  ^Tenbns.  By  all  which  acquirements,  I  should 
be  a  liTing  treuure  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
certiinly  become  the  oracle  of  the  nation. 

« I  would  never  marry  after  threescore,  but  live 
in  ft  hospitable  manner,  yet  still  on  the  saving  side. 
I  would  entertain  myself  in  forming  and  directing 
the  mindi  of  hopeful  young  men,  by  convincing 
them  froB  my  own  remembrance,  experience  and 
ohimalion,  fortified  by  numerous  examples,  of  the 
tttefolnets  of  virtue  in  public  and  private  life.  But 
mj  choice  and  constant  companions  should  be  a  set 
ot  mj  own  immortal  brotherhood ;  among  whom  I 
wooid  elect  a  dosen  from  the  most  ancient,  down  to 
Bj  own  contemporaries.  Where  any  of  these 
vtnted  fortunes,  I  would  provide  them  with  con- 
venient lodges  round  my  own  estate,  and  have  some 
of  them  always  at  my  table  ;  only  mingling  a  few  of 
tbe  most  valuable  among  you  mortals  whom  length 
of  time  would  harden  me  to  lose  with  Utile  or  no 
rrlactaace,  and  treat  your  posterity  after  the  same 
nuoner;  just  as  a  man  diverts  himself  with  the 
umoal  iuocession  of  pinks  and  tulips  in  his  garden, 
vithont  regretting  the  loss  of  those  which  withered 
tie  preeeding  year. 

"These  UrulAmfft  and  I  would  mutually  com- 
cuicate  our  observations  and  memorials,  through 
t^  ooDite  oi  time ;  remark  the  several  gradations 
h  which  corruption  steals  into  the  world,  and  op- 
pose it  in  every  step*  by  giving  perpetual  warning 
tod  initruction  to  mankind ;  which,  added  to  the 
ttnng  influence  of  our  own  example,  would  probably 
prevent  that  continual  degeneracy  of  human  nature, 
«>  jostJy  complained  of  in  all  ages. 

''Add to  all  this  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  various 
KTolotioas  of  states  and  empires ;  the  changes  in 
tU  lower  and  upper  world ;  ancient  cities  in  ruins, 
UKi  obtcttre  villages  become  the  seats  of  kings: 
CuBom  rivers  lessening  into  shallow  brooks;  the 
o<*tt  leaving  one  coast  dry  and  overwhelming  ano- 
'her ;  the  discovery  of  many  countries  yet  unknown ; 
Mwrity  overrunning  the  politest  nations,  and  the 
cort  barbarous  become  ciiilised.  I  should  then  see 
the  discovery  of  the  longitude,  the  perpetual  motion, 
t^oniTersal  medicine,  and  many  other  great  inven- 
tiQu»  broogfat  to  the  utmost  perfoction. 

"What  wonderful  discoveries  should  we  make  in 
iidQoomy,  by  outli-ving  and  confirming  our  own 
prHictions ;  by  observing  the  progress  and  returns 
^  tometa,  with  the  changes  of  motion  in  the  sun, 
ooQB,  and  Stan  1 " 

I  enlarged  upon  many  other  topics,  which  the 
ttttunl  desire  of  endlees  life,  and  sublunary  happi- 
er could  caaUy  furnish  me  with.    AYhen  1  had 
iMlfd,  and  the  sum  of  my  discourse  had  been  inter- 
pivtfd,  aa  before  to  the  rest  of  the  company,  there  was 
neat  deal  of  talk  among  them  in  the  language  of  the 
^'"'oirjt  not  vrithotit  some  laughter  at  my  expense, 
^t  hit  the  same  gentleman  who  had  been  my  inter- 
Pivter  atid,  '« He  was  desired  by  the  rest  to  set  me 
^f^i  in  a  fow  mistakes  which  I   had  fallen  into 
^^"^  the  common  imbecility  of  human  nature, 
»d  Qpon  that  allowance  was  less  answerable  for 
^^'v.   That  this  breed  of  ttmUbruffB  was  peculiar 
1^  their  country,  for  there  were  no  such  people  either 
b  Bihiiharbi  or  Japan,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
*A^«ador  from  his  majesty,  and  found  the  natives 
>3hoth  those  kingdoms  very  hard  to  believe  that 
^^  fc't  was  possible :   and  it  appeared  from   my 
"'""■haicot  when  he  had  first  mentioned  the  mat- 


ter to  me,  that  I  received  it  as  a  thing  wholly  new, 
and  scarcely  to  be  credited.  That  in  the  two  king- 
doms above  mentioned,  where  during  his  residence 
he  had  conversed  very  much,  he  observed  long  life 
to  be  the  universal  desire  and  wiah  of  mankind. 
That  whoever  had  one  foot  in  the  grave  was  sure 
to  hold  back  the  other  as  strongly  as  he  could.  That 
the  oldest  had  still  hopes  of  living  one  day  longer, 
and  looked  on  death  as  the  greatest  evil,  from  which 
nature  always  prompted  him  to  retreat.  Only  in  this 
island  of  Luggnagg  the  appetite  for  living  was  not 
so  eager,  from  the  continual  exaa«ple  of  the  ttruld^ 
hruga  before  their  eyes. 

**  That  the  system  of  living  contrived  by  me  was 
unreasonable  and  unjust,  because  it  supposed  a  per- 
petuity of  youth,  health,  and  vigour,  which  no  man 
could  be  so  foolish  to  hope,  however  extravagant  he 
may  be  in  his  wishes.  That  the  question  therefore 
was  not,  whether  a  man  would  choose  to  be  always 
in  the  prime  of  youth  attended  with  prosperity  and 
health;  but  how  he  would  pass  a  perpetual  life, 
under  all  the  usual  disadvantages  which  old  age 
brings  along  with  it.  For  although  few  men  will 
avow  their  desires  of  being  immortal,  upon  such 
hard  conditions,  yet  in  the  two  kingdoms  before  men* 
tioned,  of  Balnibarbi  and  Japan,  he  observed  that 
every  man  desired  to  put  off  death  some  time  longer, 
let  it  approach  ever  so  late ;  and  he  rarely  heard  of 
any  man  who  died  willingly,  except  he  were  incited 
by  the  extremity  of  grief  or  torture.  And  he  ap- 
pealed to  me,  whether  in  those  countries  I  had  tra- 
velled, as  well  as  my  own,  I  had  not  observed  the 
same  general  disposition." 

After  this  preface,  he  gave  me  a  particular  account 
of  the  strtddbrugs  among  them.  He  said,  **They 
commonly  acted  like  mortals,  till  about  thirty  years 
old,  after  which  by  degrees  they  grew  melancholy 
and  dejected,  increasing  in  bodi  till  they  came  to 
fourscore.  This  he  learned  from  their  own  confes- 
sion :  for  otherwise,  there  not  being  above  two  or 
three  of  that  species  bom  in  an  age,  they  were  too 
few  to  form  a  general  observation  by.  When  they 
came  to  fourscore  years,  which  is  reckoned  the  ex- 
tremity of  living  in  this  countir,  they  had  not  only 
all  the  follies  and  infirmities  of  other  old  men,  but 
many  more,  which  arose  from  the  dreadful  prospect 
of  never  dying.  They  were  not  only  oplnionative, 
peevish,  covetous,  morose,  vain,  talkative,  but  inca- 
pable of  friendship,  and  dead  to  all  natural  affection, 
which  never  descended  below  their  grand-children. 
Envy  and  impotent  desires  are  their  prevailing  pas- 
sions. But  those  objects  against  which  their  enry 
seems  principally  directed  are  the  vices  of  the 
younger  sort,  and  the  deaths  of  the  old.  By  reflect- 
ing on  the  former,  they  find  themselves  cut  off  from 
all  possibility  of  pleasure :  and  whenever  they  see  a 
funeral,  they  lament  and  repine  that  others  are  gone 
to  a  harbour  of  rest  to  which  they  themselves  never 
can  hope  to  arriye.  They  have  no  remembrance  of 
anything,  but  what  they  learned  and  observed  in 
their  youth  and  middle  age,  and  eren  that  is  very 
imperfect.  And  for  the  truth  or  particulars  of  any 
fact,  it  is  safer  to  depend  on  common  tradition,  than 
upon  their  best  recollections.  The  least  miserable 
among  them  appear  to  be  those  who  turn  to  dotage 
and  entirely  lose  their  memories ;  these  meet  with 
more  pity  and  assistance  because  they  want  many 
bad  qualities  which  abound  in  others. 

*<  If  a  atnddbrug  happen  to  marry  one  of  his  own 
kind,  the  marriage  is  dissolved  of  course,  by  the 
courtesy  of  the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  the  younger  of 
the  two  comes  to  be  fourscore.  For  the  law  thinks 
it  a  reasonable  indulgence  that  those  who  are  con- 
demned, without  any  fault  of  their  own,  to  a  per- 
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petual  continuance  in  the  world  thoold  not  haye 
their  misery  doubled  by  the  load  of  a  wife. 

"As  soon  as  they  have  completed  the  term  of 
eighty  years  they  are  looked  on  as  dead  in  law ; 
their  heirs  immediately  succeed  to  their  estates,  only 
a  small  pittance  is  reserved  for  their  support ;  and 
the  poor  ones  are  maintained  at  the  public  chai^. 
After  that  period  they  are  held  incapable  of  any  em- 
ployment of  trust  or  profit ;  they  cannot  purchase 
lands,  or  take  leases ;  neither  are  they  allowed  to  be 
witnesses  in  any  cause  either  civil  or  criminal,  not 
even  for  the  decision  of  meers  and  bounds. 

"  At  ninety  they  lose  their  teeth  and  hair ;  they 
have  at  that  age  no  distinction  of  taste,  but  eat  and 
drink  whatever  they  can  get,  without  relish  or  ap- 
petite. The  diseases  they  were  subject  to  still  con- 
tinue,  without  increasing  or  diminishing.  In  talking 
they  forget  the  common  appellation  of  things,  and 
the  names  of  persons,  even  of  those  who  are  their 
nearest  friends  and  relations.  For  the  same  reason 
they  never  can  amuse  themselves  with  reading,  be- 
cause their  memory  will  not  serve  to  carry  them 
from  the  beginning  of  a  sentence  to  the  end ;  and  by 
this  defect,  they  are  deprived  of  the  only  entertain- 
ment whereof  they  might  otherwise  be  capable. 

**  The  language  of  this  country  being  always  upon 
the  flux,  the  struidbruga  of  one  age  do  not  under- 
stand those  of  another ;  neither  are  they  able,  after 
two  hundred  years,  to  hold  any  conversation  (further 
than  by  a  few  general  words)  with  their  neighbours 
the  mortals ;  and  thus  they  lie  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  living  like  foreigners  in  their  own  country.*' 

This  was  the  account  given  me  of  the  ttruldbruffs, 
as  near  as  I  can  remember.  I  afterwards  saw  five 
or  six  of  different  ages,  the  youngest  not  above  two 
hundred  years  old,  who  were  brought  to  me  at  seve- 
ral times  by  some  of  my  friends ;  but  although  they 
were  told  **  That  I  was  a  great  traveller,  and  had 
seen  all  the  world,"  they  haid  not  the  least  curiosity 
to  ask  me  a  question ;  only  desired  "  I  would  give 
them  Blumakudaak,  or  a  token  of  remembrance ;" 
which  is  a  modest  way  of  begging,  to  avoid  the  law, 
that  strictly  forbids  it,  because  they  are  provided  for 
by  the  public,  although  indeed  with  a  scanty  allow- 
ance. 

They  are  despised  and  hated  by  all  sorts  of  people. 
When  one  of  them  is  bom,  it  is  reckoned  ominous, 
and  their  birth  is  recorded  very  particularly :  so  that 
you  may  know  their  age  by  consulting  the  register, 
which  however  has  not  been  kept  above  a  thousand 
years  past,  or  at  least  has  been  destroyed  by  time  or 
public  disturbances.  But  the  usual  way  of  comput- 
ing how  old  they  are  is  by  asking  them  what  kings 
or  great  persons  they  can  remember,  and  then  con- 
sulting history ;  for  infallibly  the  last  prince  in  their 
mind  did  not  begin  his  reign  after  they  were  four- 
score years  old. 

They  were  the  most  mortifying  sight  I  ever  be- 
held ;  and  the  women  more  horrible  than  the  men. 
Besides  the  usual  deformities  in  extreme  old  age, 
they  acquired  an  additional  ghastliness,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  number  of  years,  which  is  not  to  be 
described ;  and  among  huf  a  dozen,  I  soon  distin- 
guished which  was  the  eldest,  although  there  was 
not  above  a  cientury  or  two  between  them. 

The  reader  will  easily  believe,  that  from  what  I  had 
heard  and  seen,  my  keen  appetite  for  perpetuitv  of 
life  was  much  abated.  I  grew  heartily  ashamed  of 
the  pleasing  visions  I  had  formed,  and  thought  no 
tyrant  could  invent  a  death  into  which  I  would  not 
run  with  pleasure  from  such  a  life.  The  king  heard 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  me  and  my  friends 
upon  this  occasion,  and  rallied  me  very  pleasantly  ; 
wishing  I  could  send  a  couple  of  aitrvidbruga  to  my 


own  country,  to  arm  our  people  against  the  feir  of 
death ;  but  this  it  seems  is  forbidden  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  kingdom,  or  else  I  should  hste 
been  well  content  with  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
transporting  them. 

1  could  not  but  agree,  that  the  laws  of  this  king. 
dom  relative  to  the  ttnUdbruffa^  were  founded  upon 
the  strongest  reasons,  and  such  as  any  other  country 
would  be  under  the  necessity  of 'enacting,  in  the 
like  circumstances.  Otherwise,  as  avarice  is  the 
necessary  consequent  of  old  age,  those  immortals 
would  in  time  become  proprietors  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  engross  the  civil  power,  which,  for  want 
of  abilities  to  manage,  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the 
public. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  author  Ipsvm  Laggangg,  sad   mils  to  Japsn.     Fran 
thanoe  be  returns  la  a  Dutch  ship  to  AnuterdAm,  and  lioai 
Amsterdam  to  England. 

I  THOUGHT  this  account  of  the  itruldbrufft  might 
be  some  entertainment  to  the  reader,  becauie  it 
seems  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  common  way ;  at  least 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  the  like  in  any  book 
of  travels  that  has  come  to  my  hands :  and  if  1  am 
deceived,  my  excuse  must  be,  that  it  is  necessary  for 
trarellers,  who  describe  the  same  country,  very  often 
to  agree  in  dwelling  on  the  same  particulars,  with- 
out deserving  the  censure  of  having  borrowed  or 
transcribed  from  those  who  wrote  before  them. 

There  is  indeed  a  perpettial  commerce  between 
this  kingdom  and  the  great  empire  of  Japan ;  snd  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  Japanese  authors  may  haye 
given  some  account  of  the  atnUdbruga  ;  but  my  ftajr 
in  Japan  was  so  short,  and  I  was  so  entirely  a 
stranger  to  the  language,  that  I  was  not  qualified  to 
make  any  inquiries.  But  1  hope  the  Dutch  upon 
this  notice  wUl  be  curious  and  able  enough  to  supply 
my  defects. 

His  majesty  having  often  pressed  me  to  accept 
some  employment  in  his  cotirt,  and  finding  me  ab- 
solutely determined  to  return  to  my  native  counbj. 
was  pleased  to  give  me  his  licence  to  depart,  and 
honoured  me  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  under 
his  own  hand,  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  He  like- 
wise presented  me  with  four  hundred  and  forty-four 
large  pieces  of  gold,  (this  nation  delighted  in  even 
numbers,)  and  a  red  diamond,  which  1  sold  in  £ng- 
land  for  eleven  hundred  pounds. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1709, 1  took  a  solenm  leave 
of  his  mi^esty  and  all  my  friends.  This  prince  wa« 
so  gracious  as  to  order  a  guard  to  conduct  me  to 
Glanguenstald,  which  is  a  royal  port  to  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island.  In  six  days  I  found  a  ves* 
sel  ready  to  carry  me  to  Japan,  and  spent  Meen 
days  in  the  voyage.  We  landed  at  a  small  port-town 
called  Xamoschi,  situated  on  the  south-east  part  of 
Japan ;  the  town  lies  on  the  western  point,  where 
there  is  a  narrow  strait  leading  northward  into  a  long 
arm  of  the  sea,  upon  the  north-west  part  of  which 
Yedo  the  metropolis  stands.  At  landing,  I  showed 
the  custom-house  officers  my  letter  from  the  King 
of  Luggnagg  to  his  imperial  majesty.  They  knew 
the  seal  perfectly  well ;  it  was  as  broad  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand.  The  impression  was,  <*  A  king  lifting 
up  a  lame  beggar  from  the  earth."  The  magia- 
trates  of  the  town,  hearing  of  my  letter,  received  me 
as  a  pubUc  minister;  they  provided  me  with  car- 
riages and  servants,  and  bore  my  charges  to  Yedo ; 
where  I  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  deUvered 
my  letter,  which  was  opened  with  great  ceremony* 
and  explained  to  the  emperor  by  an  interpreter; 
who  then  gave  me  notice,  by  his  mt^jesty's  order, 
'<  That  I  should  signify  my  request,  and  whatever  it 
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we  it  thonM  be  gnnted,  for  the  sake  of  his  royal 
brother  of  Ltiggnsgg."     This  interpreter  was  a  per- 
ioiiemp]ojed  to  transact  afiairs  with  the  Hollanders  : 
Ke  Mon  oonjectored,  by  ray  conntenance,  that  I  was 
la  European,  and  therefore  repeated  his  majesty's 
comiDSBdi  in  low  Dutch,  which  he  spoke  perfectly 
well.    I  snswered,  as  I  had  before  determined, 
**Tlist  I  wss  a  Dutch  merchant,  shipwrecked  in  a 
veiy  lemote  country,  whence  I  had  travelled  by  sea 
•nd  laad  to  Luggnagg,  and  then  took  shipping  for 
Jftjws;  where  I  knew  my  countrymen  often  traded, 
ind  with  some  of  these  I  hoped  to  get  an  oppor- 
ttialty  of  returning  into  Europe :  I  therefore  most 
hombly  entreated  his  royal  favour,  to  give  order 
that  I  ihould  be  conducted  in  safe^  to  Nangasac." 
To  this  I  added  another  petition,  **  That  for  the 
ake  of  ny  patron  the  king  of  Luggnagg,  his  ma- 
icrty  would  condescend  to  excuse  my  performing 
the  ceremony  imposed  on  my  countrymen,  of  tramp- 
lioff  on  the  crucifix ;  because  I  had  been  thrown  into 
hit  kingdom  by  my  misfortunes,  without  any  in- 
tention of  trading."     When  this  latter  petition  was 
interpreted  to  the  emperor  he  seemed  a  little  sur- 
pfised,  and  said,  **  He  believed  I  was  the  first  of  my 
eootttrpken  who  ever  made  any  scruple  in  this 
poiot;  snd  that  he  began  to  doubt  whether  I  was  a 
real  Hollander  or  not ;  but  rather  suspected  I  must 
be  a  ehristian.     Howerer,  for  the  reasons   I   had 
olered,  bat  chiefly  to  gratify  the  king  of  Luggnagg, 
bj  an  uneommon  mark  of  his  favour,  he  would 
compl  J  with  the  singularity  of  my  humour ;  but  the 
ti&ir  most  be  managed  with  dexterity,   and  his 
oficen  thonld  be  commanded  to  let  me  pass,  as  it 
were  by  Ibrgetfulness.    For  he  assured  me,  that  if 
the  aeeret  should  be  discovered  by  my  countrymen 
the  Dutch,  they  would  cut  my  tliroat  in  the  voyage." 

I  retomed  my  thanks,  by  the  interpreter,  for  so 
muaoal  a  fiivour  >  and  some  troops  being  at  that 
time  on  their  march  to  Nangasac,  the  conmianding 
oiB^r  bad  orders  to  convey  me  sale  thither,  with 
partimlar  instructions  about  the  business  of  the 
cnicifix. 

On  the  9th  day  Jane«  1709, 1  arrived  at  Nanga- 


sac,  after  a  very  long  and  troublesome  journey.  I 
soon  fell  into  the  company  of  some  Dutch  sailors  be- 
longing to  the  Amboyna  of  Amsterdam,  a  stout  ship 
of  450  tons.  I  had  lived  long  in  Holland,  pursuing 
my  studies  at  Leyden,  and  I  spoke  Dutch  well.  The 
seamen  soon  knew  whence  I  came  last ;  they  were 
curious  to  inquire  into  my  voyages  and  course  of 
life.  I  made  up  a  story  as  short  and  probable  as  I 
could,  but  concealed  the  greatest  part.  I  knew 
many  persons  in  Holland;  I  was  able  to  invent 
names  for  my  parents,  whom  I  pretended  to  be  ob- 
scure people  in  the  province  of  Oelderland.  I 
would  have  given  the  captain  (one  Theodoras  Yan- 
grult)  what  he  pleased  to  ask  for  my  voyage  to  Hol- 
land ;  but  understanding  I  was  a  surgeon,  he  was 
contented  to  take  half  the  usual  rate,  on  condition 
that  I  would  serve  him  in  the  way  of  my  calling. 
Before  we  took  shipping  I  was  often  asked  by  some 
of  the  crew  **  Whether  I  had  performed  the  cere- 
mony above  mentioned  1"  I  evaded  the  question  by 
general  answers  ;  **  That  I  had  satisfied  the  emperor 
and  court  in  all  particulars."  However,  a  malicious 
rogue  of  a  skipper  went  to  an  officer,  and,  pointing 
to  me,  told  him  « I  had  not  yet  trampled  on  the 
crucifix ;"  but  the  other,  who  had  received  instruc- 
tions to  let  me  pass,  gave  the  rascal  twenty  strokes 
on  the  shoulders  with  a  bamboo ;  after  which  I  was 
no  more  troubled  with  such  questions. 

Nothing  happened  worth  mentioning  in  this 
voyage.  We  sailed  with  a  fair  wind  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  we  stayed  only  to  take  in  fresh 
water.  On  the  10th  of  April,  1710,  we  arrived  safe 
at  Amsterdam,  having  lost  only  three  men  by  sick- 
ness in  the  voyage,  and  afourth,  who  fell  from  the  fore- 
mast into  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
From  Amsterdam  I  soon  after  set  sail  for  England, 
in  a  small  vessel  belonging  to  that  city. 

On  the  I6th  of  April  we  put  in  at  the  Downs.  I 
landed  next  morning,  and  saw  once  more  my  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  five  years  and  six  months 
complete.  I  went  straight  to  Redriff,  where  I  ar- 
rived the  same  day  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
found  my  vrife  and  fiunily  in  good  health. 
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Tl»  snftbor  att  out  as  capUin  of  a  ahip.    Bia  mm  conapira 

ipinA  bim :  ooollne  him  a  Ions  time  to   his  cabin ;  set 

liua  ov  aharv  in  an  nnknown  land.    He  travels  np  into  the 

coaatiy.      Tlw    Yahooa,    a   strange  lori  of  animal,  de* 

■eiibed.    The  aoHior  miset*  two  Uouyhnhnms. 

I  cnjrnifrKD  at  home  with  my  wife  and  children 
tboQt  fire  monthsv  in  a  very  happv  condition,  if  I 
coold  have  learned  the  lesson  of  knowing  when  I 
v»  welL  I  left  my  poor  wife  big  with  child,  and 
vcvpted  an  advantageous  offer  made  me  to  be  cap- 
tain of  the  Adventure,  a  stout  merchantman  of  350 
toBi:  for  I  imderatood  navigation  well,  and  being 
fre^u  weary  of  a  surgeon's  employment  at  sea, 
^iuHi  however  I  could  exercise  upon  occasion,  I 
lo<^  a  skilful  young  man  of  that  calling,  one  Robert 
Tarefoy,  into  my  ship.  We  set  sail  from  Ports- 
aonth  upon  the  7th  day  of  September,  1710 ;  on  the 
14th,  we  met  with  Captain  Pocock  of  Bristol,  at 
TeitmiEe,  who  was  going  to  the  Bay  of  Campeachy 
^onit  logwood.  On  the  16th  he  was  parted  from 
«by««tonn.  I  heard,  since  my  return,  Uiat  his  ship 
fara^fTtd,  and  none  escaped  but  one  cabin-boy. 


He  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  sailor,  but  a 
little  too  positive  in  his  own  opinions,  which  was 
the  cause  of  his  destruction,  as*  it  had  been  of  several 
others;  for,  if  he  had  followed  my  advice,  he  might 
have  been  safe  at  home  with  his  family  at  this  time, 
as  well  as  myself. 

I  had  several  men  died  in  my  ship  of  calentures, 
so  that  I  was  forced  to  get  recruits  out  of  Barbadoes 
and  the  Leeward  Islands,  where  I  touched,  by  the 
direction  of  the  merchants  who  employed  me; 
which  I  had  soon  too  much  cause  to  repent ;  for  I 
found  afterwards  that  most  of  them  had  been  buc- 
caneers. I  had  fifty  hands  on  board;  and  my 
orders  were,  that  I  should  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  the  South  Sea,  and  make  what  discoveries 
I  could.  These  rogues,  whom  I  had  picked  up, 
debauched  my  other  men,  and  they  all  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  seize  the  ship,  and  secure  me ;  which 
they  did  one  morning,  rushing  into  my  cabin,  and 
binding  me  hand  and  foot,  and  threatening  to  throw 
me  overboard  if  I  offered  to  stir.  I  told  them  "  I 
was  their  prisoner,  and  would  submit."  This  they 
made  me  swear  to  do,  and  then  they  unbound  me, 
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only  fastening  one  of  my  legs  with  a  chain,  near  my 
bed,  and  placed  a  sentry  at  my  door  with  his  piece 
charged,  who  was  commanded  to  shoot  me  dead  if 
I  attempted  my  liberty.  They  sent  me  down  yic- 
tuals  and  drink,  |  and  took  the  government  of  the 
ship  to  themselves.  Their  design  was  to  turn 
pirates  and  plunder  the  Spaniards,  which  they 
could  not  do  tUl  they  got  more  men.  But  first  they 
resolved  to  sell  the  goods  in  the  ship,  and  then  go 
to  Madagascar*  for  recruits,  several  among  them 
having  died  since  my  confinement.  They  sailed 
many  weeks  and  traded  with  the  Indians;  but  I 
knew  not  what  course  they  took,  being  kept  a  dose 
prisoner  in  my  cabin,  and  expecting  nothing  less 
than  to  be  murdered,  as  they  often  threatened  me. 

Upon  the  9th  day  of  May,  1711,  one  James  Welch 
came  down  to  my  cabin  and  said  '*  he  had  orders 
from  the  captain  to  set  me  ashore."  I  expostulated 
with  him,  but  in  vain ;  neither  would  he  so  much  as 
tell  me  who  their  new  captain  was.  They  forced 
me  into  the  long-boat,  letting  me  put  on  my  best 
suit  of  clothes,  which  were  as  good  as  new,  and  take 
a  small  bundle  of  linen,  but  no  arms  except  my 
hanger ;  and  they  were  so  civil  as  not  to  search  my 
pockets  into  which  I  conveyed  what  money  I  had, 
with  some  other  little  necessaries.  They  rowed 
about  a  league,  and  then  set  me  down  on  a  strand. 
I  desired  them  to  tell  me  what  country  it  was.  They 
all  swore  they  knew  no  more  than  myself;  but 
said,  that  the  captain  (as  they  called  him)  was  re- 
solvedy  after  they  had  sold  the  lading,  to  get  rid  of 
me  in  the  first  place  where  they  could  discover 
land.  They  pushed  off  immediately,  advising  me 
to  make  haste  for  fear  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
tide,  and  so  bade  me  farewell. 

In  this  desolate  condition  I  advanced  forward* 
and  soon  got  upon  firm  ground,  where  I  sat  down 
on  a  bank  to  rest  myself  and  consider  what  I  had 
best  do.  When  I  was  a  little  refreshed  I  went  up 
into  the  country,  resolving  to  'deliver  myself  to  the 
first  savages  I  should  meet,  and  purchase  my  life 
from  them  by  some  bracelets,  glass  rings,  and  other 
toys,  which  sailors  usually  provide  themselves  with 
in  these  voyages,  and  whereof  I  had  some  about  me. 
The  land  was  divided  by  long  rows  of  trees  not 
regularly  planted,  but  naturally  growing;  there  was 
great  plenty  of  gprass,  and  several  fields  of  oats.  I 
walked  very  circumspectly  for  fear  of  being  sur* 
prised,  or  suddenly  shot  with  an  arrow  from  behind, 
or  on  either  side.  I  fell  into  a  beaten  road,  where  I 
saw  many  tracks  of  human  feet,  and  some  of  cows, 
but  most  of  horses.  At  last  I  beheld  several  animals 
in  a  field,  and  one  or  two  of  the  same  kind  sitting  in 
trees.  Their  shape  was  very  singular  and  deformed, 
which  a  litUe  discomposed  me,  so  that  I  lay  down  be- 
hind a  thicket,  to  observe  them  better.  Some  of 
them  coming  forward  near  the  place  where  I  lay, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  distinctly  marking  their 
form.  Their  heads  and  breasts  were  covered  with  a 
thick  hair,  some  frizzled,  and  others  lank  ;  they  had 
beards  like  goats,  and  a  long  ridge  of  hair  down 
their  backs  and  the  fore  parts  of  their  legs  and  feet ; 
but  the  rest  of  their  bodies  was  bare,  so  that  I  might 
see  their  skins,  which  were  of  a  brown  buff  colour. 
They  had  no  tails,  nor  any  hair  at  all  on  their  but- 
tocks, except  about  the  anus ;  which,  I  presume, 
nature  had  placed  there  to  defend  them,  as  they  sat 
on  the  ground ;  for  this  posture  they  us^  as  well  as 
lying  down,  and  often  stood  on  their  hind-feet. 
They  climbed  high  trees  as  nimbly  as  a  squirrel,  for 
they  had  strong  extended  daws  before  and  behind, 
terminating  in  sharp  points,  and  hooked.  They 
would  often  spring,  and  bound,  and  leap,  with  pro- 
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digious  agility.  The  females  were  not  so  large  si 
the  males ;  they  had  long  lank  hair  on  their  head, 
but  none  on  their  faces,  nor  anything  more  thin  a 
sort^of  down  on  the  rest  of  Uieir  bodies,  except 
about  the  anus  and  pudenda.  The  dugs  hung  be- 
tween their  fore-feet,  and  often  reached  almost  to 
the  ground  as  they  walked.  The  hair  of  both  lexet 
was  of  several  colours,  brown,  red,  black,  and  yellow. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  never  beheld  in  all  my  travels  w 
disagreeable  an  animal,  or  one  against  which  I  na- 
turally conceived  so  great  an  antipathy.  So  that 
thinking  I  had  seen  enough,  full  of  contempt  and 
aversion,  I  got  up  and  pursued  the  beaten  road, 
hoping  it  might  direct  me  to  the  cabin  of  some  In* 
dian.  I  had  not  got  far  when  I  met  one  of  these 
creatures  full  in  my  way,  and  coming  up  directly  to 
me.  The  ugly  monster  when  he  saw  me,  distorted 
several  ways  every  feature  of  his  visage,  and  started 
as  at  an  object  he  had  never  seen  before ;  then  ap- 
proaching nearer,  lifted  up  his  fore-paw,  whether 
out  of  curiosity  or  mischief  I  could  not  tell ;  but  I 
drew  my  hanger  and  gave  him  a  good  blow  with  the 
flat  side  of  it,  for  I  durst  not  strike  with  the  edge, 
fearing  the  inhabitants  might  be  provoked  against 
me,  if  they  should  come  to  know  that  I  had  killed 
or  maimed  any  of  their  cattle.  When  the  beast  felt 
the  smart,  he  drew  back  and  roared  so  loud,  that  a 
herd  of  at  least  forty  came  flocking  about  me  from 
the  next  field,  howliog,  and  making  odious  fsces ; 
but  I  ran  to  the  body  of  a  tree,  and  leaning  my  hack 
against  it,  kept  them  off  by  waving  my  hanger. 
Several  of  this  cursed  brood  getting  hold  of  the 
branches  behind,  leapt  up  into  the  tree,  whence 
they  began  to  discharge  their  excrements  on  my 
heald ;  however,  I  escaped  pretty  well  by  sticking 
close  to  the  stem  of  the  tree,  but  was  almost  stifled 
with  the  filth,  which  fell  about  me  on  every  side. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  (  observed  them  aU 
to  run  away  on  a  sudden  as  fast  as  they  could ;  at 
which  I  ventured  to  leave  the  tree  and  pursue  the 
road,  and  wondering  what  it  vras  that  could  put 
them  into  this  fright.  But  looking  on  my  left  hsod, 
I  saw  a  horse  widking  softly  in  the  field,  which  my 
persecutors  having  sooner  discovered,  was  the  cause 
of  their  flight.  The  horse  started  a  little  when  he 
came  near  me,  but  soon  recovering  himself,  looked 
fuU  in  my  face  with  manifest  tokens  of  wonder.  He 
viewed  my  hands  and  feet,  walking  round  me  seve- 
ral times.  I  would  have  pursued  my  Journey*  but 
he  placed  himself  directly  in  the  way,  yet  looking 
with  very  mild  aspect,  never  offering  the  least  vio- 
lence. We  stood  gaslng  at  each  other  for  some 
time ;  at  last  I  took  the  boldness  to  reach  my  hand 
towards  his  neck,  with  a  design  to  stroke  it,  using 
the  common  style  and  whistle  of  jockeys  when  they 
are  going  to  handle  a  strange  horse.  But  this  ani- 
mal seemed  to  receive  my  eivilities  with  disdain, 
shook  his  head  and  bent  his  brows,  softly  raising  up 
his  right  fore-foot  to  remove  my  hand.  Then  he 
neighed  three  or  four  times,  but  in  so  different  a 
cadence,  that  I  almost  began  to  think  he  was  speak- 
ing to  himself  in  some  language  of  his  own. 

While  he  and  I  were  thus  employed,  another 
horse  came  up,  who  applying  himself  to  the  first  in 
a  very  formal  manner,  they  gently  struck  each 
other's  right  hoof  before,  neighing  several  times  by 
turns,  and  varying  the  sound,  which  seemed  to  be 
almost  articulate.  They  went  some  paces  off,  ss  if 
it  were  to  confer  together,  walking  side  by  side, 
backward  and  forward,  like  persons  deliberatinjg 
upon  some  affsiir  of  weight,  but  often  turning  their 
eyes  towards  me,  ss  it  were  to  watch  that  I  might 
not  escape.  I  was  amazed  to  see  such  actions  and 
behavioxir  in  brute  beasts,  and  concluded  with  my- 
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»i(  Uiftt  il  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  en- 
doed  with  a  proportionable  degree  of  reason,  they 
■tut  needs  be  the  wisest  people  upon  earth.  This 
tkoQfht  gsTs  me  so  much  comfort  that  I  resolved  to 
to  forwud,  ontil  I  could  discover  some  house  or 
lilhfe,  or  meet  with  any  of  the  natives,  leaving  the 
two  hoists  to  dlscoQxse  together  as  they  pleased. 
Bia  tht  fint,  who  was  a  dapple  gray,  observing  me 
to  itssl  ofl^  neighed  after  me  in  so  expressive  a  tone, 
tbt  I  haatd  myself  to  understsnd  what  he  meant ; 
vhemipon  I  turned  back  snd  came  near  to  him,  to 
opect  his  further  commsnds,  but  concealing  my 
fctr  u  much  as  I  could,  for  I  began  to  be  in  some 
ptin  how  this  adventure  might  terminate  ;  and  the 
resder  will  easily  believe  I  did  not  much  like  my 
present  ntoation. 

The  two  horses  came  up  close  to  roe,  looking 
with  great  earnestness  upon  my  face  and  hands. 
The  ftty  steed  rubbed  my  hat  all  round  with  bis  right 
(ve4ioof,  and  discomposed  it  so  much,  that  I  was 
h>nMl  to  sdjust  it  better  by  taking  it  off,  and  sett- 
iof  it  sgain ;  whereat  both  he  and  his  companion 
(who  was  a  brown  bay)  appeared  to  be  much  sur- 
phMd:  the  latter  felt  the  lappet  of  my  coat,  and 
iDdin;  it  to  hang  loose  about  me,  they  both  looked 
vah  new  signs  of  wonder.  He  stroked  my  right 
bad,  weming  to  admire  the  softness  and  colour, 
^  he  sqneesed  it  so  hard  between  his  hoof  and  his 
ptrteni,  that  I  was  forced  to  roar ;  after  which  they 
bod>  touched  me  with  all  possible  tenderness.  They 
ven  QDder  great  perplexity  about  my  shoes  and 
■iMhings,  wldcb  they  felt  very  often,  neighing  to 
f^ch  other  and  using  various  gestures,  not  unlike 
tioae  of  a  philosopher,  when  he  would  attempt  to 
M^  some  new  and  difficult  phenomenon. 

Cpoa  the  whole,  the  behaviour  of  these  animals 
w  10  orderly  and  rational,  so  acute  and  judicious, 
that  I  St  Isst  concluded  they  must  needs  be  magi- 
(^auwho  had  thoa*  metamorphosed  themselves  upon 
Mie  design,  and  seeing  a  stranger  in  the  way,  re- 
ared to  divert  themselves  with  him,  or  pexbaps, 
«*re  reaOy  amaaed  at  the  sight  of  a  man  so  very 
^isfercnt  in  habit,  feature,  and  complexion,  from 
^OK  who  might  probably  live  in  so  remote  a  cli- 
3<te.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  reasoning,  I  ven- 
tind  to  sddreas  them  in  the  following  manner : 
"Gentlemen,  if  you  be  conjurors  as  I  have  good 
^aw  to  believe,  you  can  understand  my  language  ; 
t^fers  I  make  bold  to  let  your  worships  know 
t^  I  sm  a  poor  distressed  Englishman,  driven  by 
ha  Biiibitimes  upoo  your  coast ;  and  I  entreat  one 
(f  joo  to  let  me  ride  upon  his  back,  as  if  he  were  a 
tni  bone,  to  some  house  or  village  where  I  can  be 
rv>>cved.  In  retmn  of  which  favour,  I  will  make 
}^  s  present  of  this  knife  and  bracelet,"  taking 
then  out  of  my  pocket.  The  two  creatures  stood 
it^at  while  I  spoke,  seeming  to  listen  with  great 
uscatiflo ;  and  when  I  had  ended  tbey  neighed  fre- 
^ntlj  towards  each  other,  as  if  they  were  engaged 
u  wrioos  eonveisation.  I  plainly  observed  that 
tirir  Uogotgc  expressed  the  passions  very  well,  and 
^hc  vonlB  nJght,  with  little  pains,  be  resolved  into 
•A  Uphsbct  more  easily  than  the  Chinese. 

I  n>uld  frequently  distinguish  the  word  Takoo, 
^rh  WIS  repeated  by  each  of  them  several  times ; 
^•d  Although  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  conjecture 
*hit  it  meant,  yet,  while  the  two  horses  were  busy 
>B>  eoBTenation,  I  endeavoured  to  practise  this  word 
*^  mj  tongue ;  and,  as  soon  ss  they  were  silent, 
'  Wly  pconoonced  Takoo  in  a  loud  voice,  imitating 
^  'W  maw  time,  ss  near  as  I  could,  the  neighing  of 
»  Wne,  St  which  they  were  both  visibly  surprised ; 
ttd  the  gray  repeated  the  same  word  twice,  as  if  he 
to  tasch  me  the  right  accent;   wherein  I 


spoke  after  him  as  well  as  I  could,  and  found  myself 
perceivabiy  to  improve  every  time,  though  very  far 
from  any  degree  of  perfection.  Then  the  bay  tried 
me  with  a  second  word,  much  harder  to  be  pro- 
nounced, but  reducing  it  to  the  English  orthogra- 
phy, may  be  spelt  thus,  Houphnknm,  I  did  not 
succeed  in  this  so  well  as  in  the  former ;  but,  after 
two  or  three  further  trials  I  had  better  fortune,  and 
they  both  appeared  amazed  at  my  capacity. 

After  some  further  discourse,  which  I  then  con- 
jectured might  relate  to  me,  the  two  friends  took 
their  leaves. with  the  same  compliment  of  striking 
each  other's  hoof,  and  the  gray  made  me  signs  that 
I  should  walk  before  him;  wherein  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  comply,  till  I  could  find  a  better  director. 
When  I  offered  to  slacken  my  pace,  he  would  cry 
hhutm  hhuun,  I  guessed  his  meaning,  and  gave 
him  to  understand  as  well  as  I  could,  **  that  I  was 
weary,  and  not  able  to  walk  fsster ;"  upon  which  he 
would  stand  a  while  to  let  me  rest. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  author  conducted  by  a  Houyhuhnni  to  his  house.    The 
house  described.    The  author's  rece^tiOD.    The  food  of  the 
Houyhnhnmi.    The  author  in  diatrew  for  want  of  meat    It 
at  hut  relieved.    His  manner  of  feeding  in  thk  oouatry . 

Having  travelled  about  three  miles  we  came  to  a 
long  kind  of  building,  made  of  timber  stuck  in  the 
ground,  and  wattled  across ;  the  roof  was  low,  and 
covered  with  straw.  I  now  began  to  be  a  little 
comforted,  and  took  out  some  toys  which  travellers 
usually  carry  for  presents  to  the  savage  Indians  of 
America,  and  other  parts,  in  hopes  the  people  of 
the  house  would  be  thereby  encouraged  to  receive 
me  kindly.  The  horse  made  me  a  sign  to  go  in  first. 
It  was  a  large  room  with  a  smooth  clay  floor,  and  a 
rack  and  manger  extending  the  whole  length  on  one 
side.  There  were  three  nsgs  and  two  mares,  not 
eating,  but  some  of  them  sitting  down  upon  their 
hams,  which  I  very  much  wondered  at,  but  won- 
dered more  to  see  the  rest  employed  hi  domestic 
business ;  these  seemed  but  ordinary  cattle.  How- 
ever, this  confirmed  my  first  opinion,  that  a  people 
who  could  so  far  civilise  brute  animals  must  needs 
excel  in  wisdom  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The 
gray  came  in  just  after,  and  thereby  prevented  any 
ill  treatment  which  the  others  might  have  given  me. 
He  neighed  to  them  several  times  in  a  style  of 
authority,  and  received  answers. 

Beyond  this  room  there  were  three  others  reach- 
ing the  length  of  the  house,  to  which  you  passed 
through  three  doors,  opposite  to  each  other  in  the 
manner  of  a  vista ;  we  went  through  the  second 
room  towards  the  third.  Here  the  gray  walked  in 
first,  beckoning  me  to  attend:  I  waited  in  the 
second  room  and  got  ready  my  presents  for  the 
master  and  mistress  of  the  house ;  they  were  two 
knives,  three  bracelets  of  false  pearls,  a  small  look- 
ing-glass,  and  a  bead  necklace.  The  horse  neighed 
three  or  four  times,  and  I  waited  to  hear  some 
answers  in  a  human  voice,  but  I  heard  no  other 
returns  than  in  the  same  dialect,  only  one  or  two  a 
little  shriller  than  his.  I  began  to  think  that  this 
house  must  belong  to  some  person  of  great  note 
among  them,  because  there  appeared  so  much  cere- 
mony before  I  could  gain  admittance.  But  that  a 
man  of  quality  should  be  served  all  by  horses  was 
beyond  my  comprehension.  I  feared  my  brain  was 
disturbed  by  my  sufferings  and  misfortunes.  I 
roused  myself,  and  looked  about  me  in  the  room 
where  I  was  left  alone  ;  this  was  furnished  like  the 
first,  only  after  a  more  elegant  manner.  I  rubbed 
my  eyes  often,  but  the  same  objects  still  occurred. 
I  pinched  my  arms  and  sides  to  awake  myself,  hop- 
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ing  I  might  be  in  a  dream.  I  then  absolutely 
concluded  that  all  these  appearances  could  be  no- 
thing else  but  necromancy  and  magic,  fiut  I  had 
no  time  to  pursue  these  reflections,  for  the  gray 
horse  came  to  the  door  and  made  me  a  sign  to 
follow  him  into  the  third  room,  where  I  saw  a  Tery 
comely  mare  together  with  a  colt  and  foal,  sitting 
on  their  haunches  upon  mats  of  straw,  not  unartfully 
made,  and  perfectly  neat  and  clean. 

The  mare  soon  after  my  entrance  rose  from  her 
mat,  and  coming  up  close,  after  haying  nicely  ob« 
serred  my  hands  and  face,  gave  me  a  most  con- 
temptuous look,  and  turning  to  the  horse  I  heard 
the  word  Y€ihoo  often  repeated  betwixt  them,  the 
meaning  of  which  word  1  could  not  then  compre- 
hend,  although  it  was  the  first  I  had  learned  to 
pronounce.  But  I  was  soon  better  informed,  to  my 
eyerlasting  mortification;  for  the  horse  beckoning 
to  me  with  bis  head,  and  repeating  the  AAutm, 
Mtiim,  as  he  did  upon  the  road,  which  I  understood 
was  to  attend  him,  led  me  out  into  a  kind  of  court 
where  was  another  building  at  some  distance  from 
the  house.  Here  we  entered,  and  I  saw  three  of 
those  detestable  creatures  which  I  first  met  after  my 
landing,  feeding  upon  roots  and  the  flesh  of  some 
animals  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be  that  of  asses 
and  dogs,  and  now  and  then  a  cow  dead  by  accident 
or  disease.  They  were  all  tied  by  the  neck  with 
strong  withes  fastened  to  a  beam ;  they  held  their 
food  between  the  claws  of  their  fore-feet,  and  tore  it 
with  their  teeth. 

The  master  horse  ordered  a  sorrel  nag,  one  of  his 
serrants,  to  untie  the  largest  of  these  animals  and 
take  him  into  the  yard.  The  beast  and  I  were 
brought  close  together,  and  our  countenances  dili- 
gently compared  both  by  master  and  servant,  who 
thereupon  repeated  several  times  the  word  Yahoo, 
My  horror  and  astonishment  are  not  to  be  described, 
when  I  obsenred  in  this  abominable  animal  a  per- 
fect human  figure  ;  the  fttce  of  it  indeed  was  flat  and 
broad,  the  nose  depressed,  the  lips  large,  and  the 
mouth  wide ;  but  these  differences  are  common  to 
all  savage  nations  where  the  lineaments  of  the  coun- 
tenance  are  distorted  by  the  natives  suffering  their 
in&nts  to  lie  grovelling  on  the  earth,  or  by  carrying 
them  on  their  backs  nusxling  with  their  fkce  against 
the  mother's  shoulders.  The  fore-feet  of  the  Yahoo 
differed  from  my  hands  in  nothing  else  but  the 
length  of  the  nails,  the  coarseness  and  brownness 
of  the  palms,  and  the  hairiness  on  the  backs.  There 
was  the  same  resemblance  between  our  feet,  with 
the  same  differences,  which  1  knew  very  well, 
though  the  horses  did  not,  because  of  my  shoes  and 
stockings;  the  same  in  every  part  of  our  bodies 
except  as  to  hairiness  and  colour,  which  I  have 
already  described. 

The  great  difficulty  that  seemed  to  stick  with  the 
two  horses,  was  to  see  the  rest  of  my  body  so  very 
different  from  that  of  a  Yahoo;  for  which  I  was 
obliged  to  my  clothes,  whereof  they  had  no  concep- 
tion. The  sorrel  nag  offered  me  a  root  which  he 
held  (after  their  manner  as  we  shall  describe  in  its 
proper  place)  between  his  hoof  and  pastern.  I  took 
it  in  my  hand,  and  having  smelt  it,  returned  it  to 
him  again  as  civilly  as  I  could.  He  brought  out  of 
the  Yahoot^  kennel  a  piece  of  ass's  flesh,  but  it 
smelt  so  offensively  that  I  turned  from  it  with  loath- 
ing; he  then  threw  it  to  the  Yahoo,  by  whom  it 
was  greedily  devoured.  He  afterwards  showed  me 
a  wisp  of  hay  and  a  fetlock  full  of  oats,  but  I  shook 
my  head  to  signify  that  neither  of  these  were  food 
for  me.  And  indeed  I  now  apprehended  that  I 
must  absolutely  starve  if  I  did  not  get  to  some  of  my 
own  species ;  for  as  to  those  filthy  Yahoot,  although 


there  were  few  greater  loven  of  mankind  si  that 
time  than  myself,  yet  I  confess  I  never  saw  sny  sen- 
sitive  being  so  detestable  on  all  accounts,  and  the 
more  I  came  near  them  the  more  hateful  they  grew 
while  I  stayed  in  that  country.  This  the  master  of 
the  horse  observed  by  my  behaviour,  and  therefore 
sent  the  Yahoo  back  to  his.  kennel.  He  then  pat 
his  fore-hoof  to  his  mouth,  at  which  I  was  much 
surprised,  although  he  did  it  with  ease  and  with  a 
motion  that  appeared  perfectly  natural,  and  made 
other  signs  to  know  what  I  would  eat,  but  I  could 
not  return  him  such  an  answer  as  he  was  able  to 
apprehend ;  and  if  he  had  imderstood  me,  I  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible  to  contrive  any  way  for 
finding  myself  nourishment.  While  we  were  thus 
engaged  I  observed  a  cow  passing  by,  whereupon  1 
pointed  to  her  and  expressed  a  desire  to  go  and 
milk  her.  This  had  its  effect,  for  he  led  me  back 
into  the  house  and  ordered  a  mare-servant  to  open 
a  room,  where  a  good  store  of  milk  lay  in  earthen 
and  wooden  vessels  after  a  very  orderly  and  cleanly 
manner.  She  gave  me  a  large  bowlful,  of  which  I 
drank  very  heartily  and  found  myself  well  refreshed. 

About  noon  I  saw  coming  towards  the  house  a 
kind  of  vehicle  drawn  like  a  sledge  by  four  Yahoot. 
There  was  in  it  an  old  steed  who  seemed  to  be  of 
quality;  he  alighted  with  his  hind  feet  forward, 
having  by  accident  got  a  hurt  in  his  left  fore-foot 
He  came  to  dine  witii  our  horse,  who  received  him 
with  great  civility.  They  dined  in  the  best  room, 
and  had  oats  boiled  in  milk  for  the  second  coune, 
which  the  old  horse  eat  warm,  but  the  rest  cold. 
Their  mangers  were  placed  circular  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  divided  into  several  partitions,  round 
which  they  sat  on  their  haunches  upon  basMS  of 
straw.  In  the  middle  was  a  large  rack  with  angles 
answering  to  every  partition  of  the  manger,  so  that 
each  horse  and  mare  eat  their  own  hay  and  their 
ovm  mash  of  oats  and  milk  with  much  decency  and 
regularity.  The  behaviour  of  the  young  colt  and 
foal  appeared  very  modest,  and  that  of  the  matter 
and  mistress  extremely  cheerful  and  complaisant  to 
their  g^est.  The  gray  ordered  me  to  stand  by  him, 
and  much  discourse  passed  between  him  and  hii 
friend  concerning  me,  as  I  found  by  the  stranger'* 
often  looking  on  me,  and  the  frequent  repetition  of 
the  word  Yahoo, 

I  happened  to  wear  my  gloves,  which  the  master 
gray  observing,  seemed  perplexed,  discovering  signi 
of  wonder  what  I  had  done  to  my  fore-feet.  He 
put  his  hoof  three  or  four  times  to  them,  as  if  he 
would  signify  that  I  should  reduce  them  to  their 
former  shape,  which  I  presently  did,  pulling  off 
both  my  gloves  and  putting  them  into  my  pockeu 
This  occasioned  further  talk ;  and  I  saw  the  com* 
pany  was  pleased  with  my  behaviour,  whereof  I  soon 
found  the  good  effects.  I  was  ordered  to  speak  the 
few  words  I  understood ;  and  while  they  were  at 
dinner  the  master  taught  me  the  names  for  oats, 
milk,  fire,  water,  and  some  others  which  I  could 
readily  pronounce  after  him,  having  from  my  youth 
a  great  mcility  in  learning  languages. 

When  dinner  was  done  the  master  horse  took  me 
aside,  and  by  signs  and  words  made  me  understan^l 
the  concern  he  was  in  that  1  had  nothing  to  eat. 
Oats  in  their  tongue  are  called  hhmnK,  Thii  word 
I  pronounced  two  or  three  times;  for  although  I 
had  refused  them  at  first,  yet  upon  second  thoughts 
I  considered  that  I  could  contrive  to  make  of  them 
a  kind  of  bread,  which  might  be  sufficient  with  milk 
to  keep  me  alive  till  I  could  make  my  escape  to 
some  other  country,  and  to  creatures  of  my  own 
species.  The  hoise  immediately  ordered  a  white 
mare-servant  of  his  family  to  bring  me  a  good  quan- 
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tilj  of  outs  in  a  loit  of  wooden  tray.  Tkete  I  heat- 
ed before  the  fire  as  well  aa  I  could,  and  rubbed 
tbem  till  the  husks  came  off^  which  I  made  a  shift 
to  winnow  from  the  grain  ;  I  ground  and  beat  them 
between  two  stones,  then  took  water,  and  made 
tbem  into  a  paste  or  cake,  which  I  toasted  at  the  fire 
sod  eat  warm  with  milk.  It  was  at  first  a  yery  in- 
sipid diet,  though  common  enough  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  grew  tolerable  by  time ;  and  baring 
been  olten  reduced  to  hard  fiire  in  my  life,  this  was 
not  the  fint  experiment  I  had  made  how  easily  na- 
ture ia  sstisfied.  And  I  cannot  but  obsenre  that  I 
nerer  had  one  hour's  sickness  while  I  staid  in  this 
iaisnd«  It  is  true  I  sometimes  made  a  shift  to  catch 
a  labbit  or  bird  by  springes  made  of  Yahooif  hairs, 
and  I  often  gathered  wholesome  herbs,  which  1 
boUed,  and  eat  as  salads  with  my  bread ;  and  now 
tad  then  for  a  rarity  I  made  a  little  butter  and 
diaak  the  whey.  I  was  at  first  at  a  great  loss  for 
■sit,  b«t  eustom  soon  reconciled  me  to  the  want  of 
it ;  and  I  mm  confident  that  the  frequent  use  of  salt 
smo&g  us  ia  an  eflfect  of  luxury,  and  was  first  intro- 
dooed  only  as  a  proTocative  to  drink,  except  where 
it  i»  nceeaaary  for  preserring  flesh  in  long  Toyages 
aria  piaeea  remote  from  great  markets;  for  we  ob- 
Krre  no  animal  to  be  fond  of  it  but  man :  *  and  as 
to  myself,  when  I  left  this  country  it  was  a  great 
while  before  I  could  endure  the  taste  of  it  in  any- 
thing that  I  eat. 

This  ia  enough  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  my  diet, 
wherewith  other  trayellers  fill  their  books,  as  if  the 
readers  were  personally  concerned  whether  we  fare 
well  or  ilL  Uoweyer,  it  was  necessary  to  mention 
this  matter,  lest  the  world  should  think  it  impossible 
that  I  could  find  sustenance  for  three  years,  in  such 
a  country  and  among  such  inhabitants. 

When  it  grew  towards  eyening,  the  master4iorse 
ordered  a  place  for  me  to  lodge  in  ;  it  was  but  six 
}inb  ftom  the  house,  and  separated  from  the  stable 
of  the  FeAoof.  Here  I  got  some  straw,  and  coyer- 
iof  myself  yrith  my  own  clothes,  slept  rery  sound. 
Bat  I  was  in  a  abort  time  better  accommodated,  as 
the  reader  shall  know  hereafter,  when  I  come  to 
treat  more  particularly  about  my  way  of  liying. 

CHAPTER  III. 

to  IflAiB  flie  language.    The  Houyhnhnm, 
•ta  io   teairhing  him.    The  language  de* 
Bereral  Honyhohnms  uf  quality  come  out  of  euri- 
OBly  to  aec  the  author.    He  giree  hu  master  a  riiort  account 

of  hb  voyage. 

My  pvineipal  endeayour  was  to  learn  the  language, 
whidi  my  master  (for  so  I  shall  henceforth  call  him) 
and  his  children,  and  eyeiy  servant  of  his  house 
were  dcalroas  to  teach  me ;  for  they  looked  upon  it 
as  a  prodigy  that  a  brute  animal  should  discover 
such  marks  of  a  rational  creature.  I  pointed  to 
ererything  and  inquired  the  name  of  it,  which  I 
wrote  down  in  my  journal-book  when  I  was  alone  ; 
and  corrected  my  bad  accent  by  desiring  those  of 
the  &mily  to  pronounce  it  often.  In  this  employ- 
ment a  sorrel  nag,  one  of  the  under  servants,  was 
v«ry  ready  to  assist  me. 

In  spedking  they  pronounce  through  the  nose  and 
throat,  and  their  language  approaches  nearest  to  the 
High  Dutch  or  German  of  any  1  know  in  Europe, 
b«t  is  mueh  more  graceful  and  significant.  The 
Eaiperor  Charles  T.  made  almost  the  same  observa- 
tiott  when  tie  said,  "  That  if  he  were  to  speak  to  his 
hflise,  it  shoold  be  in  High  Dutch." 

The  enrioaity  and  impatience  of  my  master  were 

*  Maav  asiaiala  wiU  eat  laU.  and  in  particular,  sheep  and 
**ca  £ait  Speoeer  praeervce  hi«  cattle  from  diaeaae  by  the 
yfci  evriaalii^  of  Utat  tneethnahle  article  to  iM  animale 
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SO  great,  that  he  spent  many  hours  of  his  leisure  to 
instruct  me.  He  was  convinced  (as  he  afterwards 
told  me)  that  I  must  be  a  Yahoo ;  but  my  teach- 
ableness, civility  and  cleanliness  astonished  him ; 
which  were  qualities  altogether  opposite  to  those 
animals.  He  was  most  perplexed  about  my  clothes* 
reasoning  sometimes  with  himself  whether  they 
were  a  part  of  n^y  body ;  for  1  never  pulled  them 
off  till  the  family  were  asleep,  and  got  them  on 
before  they  waked  in  the  morning.  My  master  was 
eager  to  learn  <*  whence  I  came — ^how  I  acquired 
those  appearances  of  reason  which  I  discovered  in 
all  my  actions — and  to  know  my  story  from  my  ovm 
mouth,  which  he  hoped  he  should  soon  do,  by  the 
great  proficiency  I  made  in  learning  and  pronoun* 
cing  their  words  and  sentences."  To  help  my  me- 
mory I  formed  ail  I  learned  into  the  English  alpha- 
bet, and  writ  the  words  down,  with  the  translations. 
This  last,  after  some  time  I  ventured  to  do  in  my 
master's  presence.  It  cost  me  much  trouble  to  ex- 
plain to  him  what  I  was  doing,  for  the  inhabitants 
have  not  the  least  idea  of  books  or  literature. 

In  about  ten  weeks'  time  I  was  able  to  understand 
most  of  his  questions,  and  in  three  months  could 
give  him  some  tolerable  answers.  He  was  ex- 
tremely curious  to  know  *<  from  what  part  of  the 
country  I  came,  and  how  I  was  taught  to  imitate  a 
rational  creature;  because  the  Yahow  (whom  he 
saw  I  exactly  resembled  in  my  head,  hands,  and 
face,  that  were  only  visible),  with  some  appearance 
of  cunning,  and  the  strongest  disposition  to  mis- 
chief, were  observed  to  be  the  most  unteachable  of  all 
brutes."  I  answered,  **  That  I  came  over  the  sea  from 
a  far  place,  with  many  others  of  my  own  kind,  in  ,a 
great  hollow  vessel}  made  of  the  bodies  of  trees ;  that 
my  companions  forced  me  to  land  on  this  coast,  and 
then  left  me  to  shift  for  myself."  It  was  with  some 
difficulty,  and  by  the  help  of  many  signs,  that  I 
brought  him  to  uuderstand  me.  He  replied,  **  That 
I  must  needs  be  mistaken^  or  that  I  said  the  Uiing 
which  was  not;"  for  they  have  no  word  in  their 
language  to  express  lying  or  falsehood.  He  knew 
it  was  impossible  that  there  could  be  a  country  be- 
yond the  sea,  or  that  a  parcel  of  brutea  could  move 
a  wooden  vessel  whither  they  pleased  upon  vrater. 
He  was  sure  no  SiJWfhnhmnn  alive  could  make  such 
a  vessel,  nor  would  trust  Yahooi  to  manage  it" 

The  word  AiMyAnAnm,  in  their  tongue,  signifies  a 
AoTM,  and,  in  iU  etymology,  thepetfeciiim  of  nature, 
I  told  my  master,  **  That  I  was  at  a  loss  for  expres- 
sion, but  would  improve  as  fast  as  I  could,  and 
hoped,  in  a  short  time,  I  should  be  able  to  tell  him 
wonders."  He  was  pleased  to  direct  his  own  mare, 
his  colt  and  foal,  and  the  servants  df  the  fomiiy,  to 
take  all  opportunities  of  instructing  me ;  and  every 
day,  for  two  or  three  hours,  he  was  at  the  same 
pains  himself.  Several  horses  and  mares  of  quality 
in  the  neighbourhood  came  often  to  our  house, 
upon  the  report  spread  of  *<  a  wonderful  Yahoo, 
that  could  speak  like  a  IfouyAfiAiim,  and  seemed,  in 
his  words  and  actions,  to  discover  some  glimmerings 
of  reason."  These  delighted  to  converse  with  me ; 
they  put  many  questions,  and  received  such  answers 
as  I  was  able  to  return.  By  all  these  advantages  I 
made  so  great  a  progress,  that,  in  five  months  from 
my  arrival,  I  understood  whatever  vras  q>oken,  and 
could  express  myself  tolerably  well. 

The  ITotiyAnAnms,  who  came  to  visit  my  master 
out  of  a  design  of  seeing  and  talking  wiUi  me,  could 
hardly  believe  me  to  be  a  right  Yt^oo,  because  my 
body  had  a  different  coyering  from  others  of  my 
kind.  They  were  astonished  to  observe  me  with- 
out the  usual  hair  or  skin,  except  on  my  head,  foce, 
and  hands;    but  I  discovered  that  secret  to  my 
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master  upon  an  accident  which  happened  about  a 
fortnight  before. 

I  haye  akeady  told  the  reader  that  every  night,' 
when  the  family  were  gone  to  bed,  it  was  my.custom 
to  strip,  and  cover  myself  with  my  clothes.  It  hap- 
pened, one  morning  early,  that  my  master  -sent  for 
me  by  the  sorrel  nag,  who  was  his  valet.  When  he 
came  I  was  fast  asleep,  my  clothes  fekUen  off  on  one 
side,  and  my  shirt  above  my  waist.  I  awaked  at 
the  noise  he  made,  and  observed  him  to  deliver  his 
message  in  some  disorder ;  after  which  he  went  to 
my  master,  and,  in  a  great  fright,  gave  him  a  very 
confused  account  of  what  he  had  seen.  This  I  pre- 
sently discovered  ;  for,  going  as  soon  as  I  was 
dressed  to  pay  my  attendance  upon  his  honour,  he 
asked  me  **  The  meaning  of  what  his  servant  had 
reported,  that  I  was  not  the  same  thing  when  I 
slept  as  I  appeared  to  be  at  other  times;  that 
his  valet  assured  him  some  part  of  me  was  white, 
some  yellow,  at  least  not  so  white,  and  some 
brown." 

I  had  hitherto  concealed  the  secret  of  my  dress, 
in  order  to  distinguish  myself  as  much  as  possible 
from  that  cursed  race  of  Yahooa,  but  now  I  found  it 
in  vain  to  do  so  any  longer.  Besides,  I  considered 
that  my  clothes  and  shoes  would  soon  wear  out, 
which  already  were  in  a  declining  condition,  and 
must  be  supplied  by  some  contrivance,  from  the 
hides  of  Yahoott  or  other  brutes,  whereby  the  whole 
secret  would  be  known.  I  therefore  told  my  master, 
**  That  in  the  country  whence  I  came,  those  of  my 
kind  always  covered  their  bodies  with  the  hairs  of 
certain  animals  prepared  by  art,  as  well  for  decency 
as  to  avoid  the  inclemencies  of  air,  both  hot  and 
cold ;  of  which,  as  to  my  own  person,  I  would  g^ive 
him  immediate  conviction,  if  he  pleased  to  command 
me ;  only  desiring  his  excuse  if  I  did  not  expose 
those  parts  that  nature  taught  us  to  conceal."  He 
■aid,  "  My  discourse  was  all  very  strange,  but  es- 
peciidly  the  last  part ;  for  he  coidd  not  understand 
why  nature  should  teach  us  to  conceal  what  nature 
had  given ;  that  neither  himself  nor  family  were 
ashamed  of  any  part  of  their  bodies  ;  but,  however, 
I  might  do  as  I  pleased."  Whereupon  I  first  un- 
buttoned my  coat,  and  pulled  it  off ;  I  did  the  same 
with  my  waistcoat ;  I  drew  off  my  shoes,  stockings, 
and  breeches ;  I  let  my  shirt  down  to  my  waist,  and 
drew  up  the  bottom,  fastening  it  like  a  g^irdle  about 
my  middle,  to  hide  my  nakedness. 

My  master  observed  the  whole  performance  with 
great  signs  of  curiosity  and  admiration.  He  took 
up  all  my  clothes  in  his  pastern,  one  piece  after 
another,  and  examined  them  diligently;  he  then 
stroked  my  body  very  gently,  and  looked  round  me 
several  times ;  after  which  he  said  it  was  plain  I 
must  be  a  perfect  Yahoot  but  that  I  differed  very 
much  from  the  rest  of  my  species,  in  the  softness, 
whiteness,  and  smoothness  of  my  skin;  my  want 
of  hair  in  several  parts  of  my  body ;  the  shape  and 
shortness  of  my  daws  behind  and  before ;  and  my 
affectation  of  walking  continually  on  my  two  hinder 
feet.  He  desired  to  see  no  more,  and  gave  me  leave 
to  put  on  my  clothes  again,  for  1  was  shuddering 
with  cold. 

I  expressed  my  uneasiness  at  his  giving  me  so 
often  the  appellation  of  Yahoo,  an  odious  animal, 
for  which  I  had  so  utter  a  hatred  and  contempt ;  I 
begged  he  would  forbear  applying  that  word  to  me, 
and  make  the  same  order  in  bis  family,  and  among 
his  friends  whom  he  suffered  to  see  me.  I  requested 
likewise,  **  That  the  secret  of  my  having  a  false 
covering  to  my  body  might  be  known  to  none  but 
himself,  at  least,  as  long  as  my  present  clothing 
-^ould  last :  for  as  to  what  the  sorrel  nae  his  valet 


had  observed,  his  honour  might  command  hun  to 
conceal  it." 

All  this  my  master  very  graciously  consented  to; 
and  thus  the  secret  was  kept  till  my  clothes  began 
ta  wear  out,  which  I  was  fbrced  to  supply  by  w- 
veral  contrivances  that  shall  hereafter  be  mentioned. 
In  the  mean  time  he  desired  «*  I  would  go  on  with 
my  utmost  diligence  to  learn  their  language,  because 
he  was  more  astonished  at  my  capacity  for  speech 
and  reason  than  at  the  figure  of  my  body,  whether 
it  were  covered  or  not ;  adding,  "  That  he  waited 
with  some  impatience  to  hear  the  wonders  which  I 
promised  to  tell  him." 

Thenceforward  he  doubled  the  pains  he  had  been 
at  to  instruct  me  ;  he  brought  me  into  all  company, 
and  made  them  treat  me  with  civility ;  "  becauM," 
as  he  told  them  privauly,  "  this  would  put  me  into 
good  humour,  and  make  me  more  diverting." 

Every  day,  when  I  waited  on  him,  besides  the 
trouble  he  was  at  in  teaching,  he  would  ask  me  leTeni 
questions  concerning  myself,  which  I  answered  u 
well  as  I  could  ;  and  by  these  means  he  had  already 
received  some  general  ideas,  though  very  imperfect 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  the  several  steps  by 
which  I  advanced  to  a  more  regular  conversation ; 
but  the  first  account  I  gave  of  myself  in  any  order 
and  length  was  to  this  purpose : 

"  That  I  came  from  a  very  far  country,  as  I  al- 
ready had  attempted  to  tell  him,  with  about  fifty 
more  of  my  own  species;   that  we  travelled  upon 
the  seas  in  a  great  hollow  vessel  made  of  wood,  and 
larger  than  his  honour's  house.      I  described  the 
ship  to  him  in  the  best  terms  I   could,  and  ex- 
plained, by  the  help  of  my  handkerchief  displayed, 
how  it  was  driven  forward  by  the  wind.     That, 
upon  a  quarrel  among  us,  I  was  set  on  [shore  on 
this  coast,  where  I  waUied  forward,  without  know- 
ing whither,  till  he  delivered  me  from  the  perseca* 
tion  of  those  execrable  Yahooa,"     He  asked  me, 
"  Who  made  the  ship,  and  how  it  was  possible  that 
the  HouyhnhnrM  of  my  country  would  leave  it  to 
the   management   of  brutes  1"      My  answer  wa», 
**  That  I  durst  proceed  no  further  in  my  relation 
unless  he  would  give  me  his  word  and  honour  that 
he  would  not  be  offended,  and  then  I  would  tell 
him  the  wonders  I  had  ao  often  promised."     He 
agreed,  and  I  went  on,  by  assuring  him  that  the 
ship  was  made  by  creatures  like  myself,  who  in  all 
the  countries  I  had  travelled,  as  well  as  in  my  otix, 
were  the  only  governing  rational  animals ;  and  that. 
upon  my  arrival  hither,  I  was  as  much  sstonished 
to  see  tiie  Houyhnhnim  act  like  rational  beings  a$ 
he  or  his  friends  could  be  in  finding  some  marks  of 
reason  in  a  creature  he  was  pleased  to  call  a  Yahoo; 
to  which  I  owned  my  resemblance  in  every  part, 
but  could   not  account   for  their  degenerate  and 
brutal  nature."     I  said  further,  **  That  if  good  for- 
tune ever  restored  me  to  my   native  country,  to 
relate  my  travels  hither,  as  I  resolved  to  do,  every- 
body would  believe  that  I  said  the  thing  that  iras 
not,  that  I  invented  the  story  out  of  my  own  head ; 
and  (with  all  possible  respect  to  himself,  his  familyi 
and  friends,  and  under  his  promise  of  not  beinj; 
offended),  our  countrymen  would  hardly  think  it 
probable  that  a  Houyknhnm  should  be  the  presiding 
creature  of  a  nation,  and  a  Yahoo  the  brute." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Houyhnhnm's  nation  of  truth  and  fklsehood.  Tie  Ba- 
thor's  oiacourw  disapproved  by  his  maiAer.  The  aathor 
gives  a  mora  particular  account  of  himself  and  the  acddcsts 

of  his  voyage. 

Mv  master  heard  me  with  great  appearances  of  un- 
easiness in  his  countenance ;   because  doubting,  or 
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not  belieTing,  are  so  little  known  in  this  country, 
tliat  the  inhabitants  cannot  tell  how  to  behave 
themselres  under  such  circumstances.  And  I  re- 
member, in  frequent  discourses  with  my  master 
concemiDg  the  nature  of  manhood  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  having  occasion  to  talk  of  lying  and  false 
representation,  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he 
comprehended  what  I  meant,  although  he  had  other- 
wiie  a  most  acute  judgment ;  for  he  argued  thus : 
*'  That  the  use  of  speech  was  to  make  us  understand 
one  another,  and  to  receive  information  of  iiscts ; 
now,  if  any  one  said  the  thing  which  was  not,  these 
eadM  were  defeated,  because  I  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  understand  him  ;  and  I  am  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving information  that  he  leaves  me  worse  than  in 
i^orvice ;  for  I  am  led  to  believe  a  thing  black 
viben  it  is  white,  and  short  when  it  is  long." 
And  these  were  all  the  notions  he  had  concerning 
that  Acuity  of  lying,  so  perfectly  well  understood, 
and  so  universally  practisedt  among  human  crea- 
tures. 

To  return  from  this  digression.  When  I  asserted 
thu  the  YetAooa  were  the  only  governing  animals 
in  my  countr)*,  which  mj  master  said  was  altogether 
past  his  conception,  he  desired  to  know,  **  Whether 
We  bad  Hottjfhnhnms  among  us,  and  what  was  their 
employment  1*'  I  told  him,  **  We  had  great  num- 
bers ;  that  in  summer  they  graxed  in  the  fields,  and 
ia  winter  were  kept  in  houses  with  hay  and  oats, 
where  VaMoo  servants  were  employed  to  rub  their 
«klas  smooth,  comb  their  manes,  pick  their  feet, 
•i^rre  them  with  food,  and  make  their  beds."  **  1 
understand  vou  well,"  said  my  master ;  <*  it  is  now 
Very  pUin,  from  all  you  have  spoken,  that  whatever 
kh:u-e  of  reason  the  Yahooa  pretend  to,  the  HoutfhH' 
hnrtu  are  your  masters.  I  heartily  wish  our  Yahooa 
would  be  so  tractable."  I  begged  **  his  honour 
vould  please  to  excuse  me  from  proceeding  any  fur- 
ther, because  I  was  very  certain  that  the  account  he 
expected  from  me  would  be  highly  displeasing." 
But  h«  insisted  in  commanding  me  to  let  him  know 
the  best  and  the  worst.  I  told  him  **  he  should  be 
obeyed."  I  owned  "  that  the  Houyhnhnnu  among 
u%  whom  we  called  horses,  were  the  most  generous 
and  comely  animal  we  had ;  that  they  excelled  in 
strength  and  swiftness ;  and  when  they  belonged  to 
perrons  of  quality  were  employed  in  travelling, 
racing,  or  drawing  chariots  ;  they  were  treated  wi& 
much  kindness  and  care,  till  they  fell  into  diseases, 
or  became  foundered  in  the  feet;  but  then  they 
were  sold,  and  used  to  all  kind  of  drudgery  till  they 
died ;  after  which  their  skins  were  stripped,  and 
sold  for  what  they  were  worth,  and  their  bodies  left 
to  be  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey.  But  the 
common  race  of  horses  had  not  so  good  fortune, 
being  kept  by  fanners  and  carriers,  and  other  mean 
p<^ple,  who  put  them  to  greater  labour  and  fed 
them  worse."  I  described,  as  well  as  I  could,  our 
way  of  riding;  the  shape  and  use  of  a  bridle,  a 
saddle,  a  spur,  and  a  whip ;  of  harness  and  wheels. 
I  add^,  that  we  fastened  plates  of  a  certain  hard 
s^shsunce,  called  iron,  at  the  bottom  of  their  feet, 
to  preserve  their  hoofii  from  being  broken  by  the 
ttony  ways  on  which  we  often  travelled." 

My  master,  after  some  expressions  of  great  indig- 
nation,  wondered  *'  how  we  dared  to  venture  upon 
a  H<mfhnhnm*a  back;  for  he  was  sure  that  the 
weakest  servant  in  his  house  would  be  able  to  shake 
off  the  strongest  Yahoo^  or,  by  lying  down  and 
Mlmf  on  his  back,  squeeze  the  brute  to  death."  I 
•ssvered,  "  That  our  horses  were  trained  up,  from 
thr»«  or  foor  years  old,  to  the  several  uses  we  in- 
t'lvM  them  for ;  that  if  any  of  them  proved  in- 
tolenbly  vidoua,  they  were  employed  for  carriages ; 
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that  they  were  severely  beaten,  while  they  were 
young,  mr  any  mischievous  tricks  ;  -that  the  males, 
designed  for  the  common  use  of  riding  or  draught, 
were  generally  castrated  about  two  veaA  after  their 
birth,  to  take  down  their  spirits,  and  make  them 
more  tame  and  gentle ;  that  they  were  indeed  sen- 
sible of  rewards  and  punishments ;  but  his  honour 
would  please  to  consider  that  they  had  not  the  least 
tincture  of  reason,  any  more  than  the  Ycthoot  in  this 
country." 

It  put  me  to  the  pains  of  many  circumlocutions 
to  give  my  master  a  right  idea  of  what  I  spoke  ;  for 
their  language  does  not  abound  in  variety  of  words, 
because  their  wants  and  passions  are  fewer  thaji 
among  us.  fiut  it  is  impossible  to  express  his 
noble  resentment  at  our  savage  treatment  of  the 
Hoiuyhnkian  race ;  particularly  after  I  had  ex- 
plained the  manner  and  use  of  castrating  horses 
among  us  to  hinder  them  from  propagating  their 
kind  and  to  render  them  more  servile.  He  said, 
« If  it  were  possible  there  could  be  any  country 
where  Yahooa  alone  were  endued  vrith  reason,  they 
certainly  must  be  the  governing  animal ;  because 
reason  in  time  vrill  always  prevail  against  brutal 
strength.  But,  considering  the  frame  of  our  bodies, 
and  especially  of  mine,  he  thought  no  creature  of 
equal  bulk  was  so  ill  contrived  for  employing  that 
reason  in  the  common  offices  of  life ;"  whereupon 
he  desired  to  know  *'  whether  those  among  whom 
I  lived  resembled  me  or  the  Yahooa  of  his  country." 
I  assured  him,  "  that  I  was  as  well  shaped  as  most 
of  my  age,  but  the  younger,  and  the  females  were 
much  more  soft  and  tender,  and  the  skins  of  the 
latter  generallv  as  white  as  milk."  He  said,  I 
differed  indeed  from  other  Yahooa,  being  much 
more  cleanly  and  not  altogether  so  deformed ;  but 
in  point  of  real  advantage,  he  thought  I  differed  for 
the  worse,  that  my  nails  were  of  no  use  either  to  my 
fore  or  hinder  feet.  As  to  my  fore-feet,  he  could 
not  properly  call  them  by  that  name,  for  he  never 
observed  me  to  walk  upon  them ;  that  they  were  too 
soft  to  bear  the  ground ;  that  I  gfoierally  went  with 
them  uncovered ;  neither  was  the  covering  I  some- 
times wore  on  them  of  the  same  shape  or  so  strong 
as  that  on  my  feet  behind.  That  I  could  not  walk 
vrith  any  security,  for  if  either  of  my  hinder  feet 
slipped,  I  must  inevitably  fall."  He  then  began  to 
find  fault  vrith  other  parts  of  my  body :  '*  The  flat- 
ness of  my  face,  the  prominence  of  my  nose,  mine 
eyes  placed  directly  in  front,  so  that  I  could  not 
look  on  either  side  without  turning  my  head  ;  that 
I  was  not  able  to  feed  myself  without  lifting  one  of 
my  fore-feet  to  my  mouth ;  and  therefore  nature  had 
placed  those  Joints  to  answer  that  necessity.  He 
knew  not  what  could  be  the  use  of  those  several 
clefts  and  divisions  in  my  feet  behind  ;  that  these 
were  too  soft  to  bear  the  hardness  and  sharpness  of 
stones,  without  a  covering  made  firom  the  skin  of 
some  other  brute ;  that  my  whole  body  wanted  a 
fence  against  heat  and  cold  which  I  was  forced  to 
put  on  and  off  every  day  with  tediousness  and 
trouble.  And  lastly,  that  he  observed  every  animal 
in  this  country  naturally  to  abhor  the  Yahooa^ 
whom  the  weaker  avoided  and  the  stronger  drove 
from  them.  So  that,  supposing  us  to  have  the  gift 
of  reason,  he  could  not  see  how  it  were  possible  to 
cure  that  natural  antipathy  which  every  creature 
discovered  against  us;  nor  consequently,  how  we 
could  tame  and  render  them  serviceable.  How- 
ever, he  would,"  as  he  said,  *'  debate  the  matter  no 
further,  because  he  was  more  desirous  to  know 
my  story,  the  country  where  I  was  bom,  and  the 
several  actions  and  events  of  my  life  before  I  came 
hither." 
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I  assured  him  **how  extremely  desirous  I  was  > 
that  he  shoul4  he  satisfied  on  every  point ;  hut  I 
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douhted  much  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me 
to  explain  myself  on  several  subjects,  whereof  his 
honour  could  have  no  conception,  because  I  saw 
nothing  in  his  country  to  which  1  could  resemble 
them ;  that,  however,  I  would  do  my  best,  and 
strive  to  express  myself  by  similitudes,  humbly  de- 
siring his  assistance  when  I  wanted  proper  words ;" 
which  he  was  pleased  to  promise  me. 

I  said,  "  My  birth  was  of  honest  parents  in  an 
island  called  England,  which  was  remote  from  his 
country,  as  many  days'  journey  as  the  strongest  of 
his  honour's  servants  could   travel  in  the   annual 
course  of  the  sun ;  that  I  was  bred  a  surgeon,  whose 
trade  it  is  to  cure  wounds  and  hiurts  in  the  body, 
gotten  by  accident  or  Tiolence ;  that  my  country  was 
governed  by  a  female  man,  whom  we  called  queen ; 
that  I  left  it  to  get  riches,  whereby  I  might  main- 
tain myself  and  family,  when  1  should  return ;  that 
in  my  last  voyage,  I   was  commander  of  the  ship, 
and  had   about  fifty    Yahooa  under  me,   many  of 
which  died  at  sea,  and  I  was  forced  to  supply  them 
by  others  picked  out  from  several  nations  ;  that  our 
ship  was  twice  in  danger  of  being  sunk ;  the  first 
time  by  a  great  storm,  and  the  second  by  striking 
against  a  rock."     Here  my  master  interposed,  by 
asking  me,  "  How  I  could  persuade  strangers  out  of 
different  countries  to  venture  with  me,   after  the 
losses  I  had  sustained  and  the  hazards  I  had  runi" 
I  said,  "  They  were  fellows  of  desperate  fortunes, 
forced  to  fly  from  the  places  of  their  birtli  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty  or  their  crimes.     Some  were 
undone  by  law-suits ;  others  spent  all  they  had  in 
drinking,  whoring,  and   gaming;    others  fled  for 
treason ;  many  for  murder,  theft,  poisoning,  robbery, 
perjury,  forgery,  coining  false  money,  for  commit- 
ting rapes  or  sodomy,  for  flying  from  their  colours 
or   deserting    to    the   enemy ;   and  most  of  them 
had  broken  prison  :  None  of  these  durst  return  to 
their    native  countries,  for  fear  of  being   hanged 
or  of  8tar>'ing  in  a  jail ;  and  therefore  they  were 
imder  a  necessity  of  seeking  a  livelihood  in  other 
places." 

During  this  discourse,  my  master  was  pleased  to 
interrupt  me  several   times.     I  had  made  use  of 
many  circumlocutions  in  describing  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  several  crimes  for  which  most  of  our 
crew  had  been  forced  to  fly  their  country.     This  la- 
bour took  up  several  days'  conversation,  before  he 
was  able  to  comprehend  me.     He  was  wholly  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  could  be  the  use  or  necessity  of 
practising  those  vices :  to  clear  up  which,  I  endea- 
voured to  give  some  ideas  of  the  desire  of  power 
and  riches ;  of  the  terrible  efiects  of  lust,  intem- 
perance, malice,  and  envy.     All  this   I  was  forced 
to  define  and  describe  by  putting  cases  and  making 
suppositions.     After  which,  like  one  whose  imagin- 
ation  was  struck  with  something  never    seen   or 
heard  of  before,  he  would  lift  up  his  eyes  with 
amazement  and  indignation.     Power,  government, 
war,  law,  punishment,  and  a  thousand  other  things, 
had  no  terms  wherein  that  language  could  express 
them,  which  made  the  difficulty  almost  insuperable, 
to  give  my  master  any  conception  of  what  I  meant. 
But  being  of  an  excellent  understanding,  much  im- 
proved  by  contemplation  and  converse,  he  at  last 
arrived  at  a  competent  knowledge  of  what  human 
nature,  in  our  parts  of  the  world,  is  capable  to  per- 
form,  and  desired  I  would  give  him  some  particular 
account  of  that  land  which  we  call  Europe,  but  es- 
pecially of  my  own  country. 


The  author  at  his  inA8tcr's  command,  informs  him  of  the  iUU' 
of  England.  The  canses  of  war  amon);  the  princw  of 
Europe.    The  author  liegins  to  explain  the  Englbh  Con- 
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The  reader  may  please  to  observe,  that  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  many  conversations  I  had  with  my 
master  contains  a  summary  of  the  most  material 
points  which  were  discoursed  at  several  times  for 
above  two  years;  his  honour  often  desiring  fuller 
satisfaction  as  I  further  improved  in  the  Hmtyhnhnm 
tongue.     I  laid   before  him,  as  well  as  I  could,  the 
whole  state  of  Europe ;  I  discoursed  of  trade  anil 
manufactures,  of  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  the  answers 
I  gave  to  all  the  questions  he  made,  as  they  arose 
upon  several  subjects,  were  a  fiind  of  conversation 
not  to  be  exhausted.  But  I  shall  here  only  set  down 
the  substance  of  what  passed  between  us  concern- 
ing my  own  country,  reducing  it  in  order  as  well 
as  I  can,  without  any  regard  to  time  or  other  cir- 
cumstances while  I  strictly  adhere  to  truth.    My 
only  concern  is,  that  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  do 
justice  to  my  master's  arguments  and  expressions 
which  must  needs  suffer  by  my  want  of  capacity, 
as  well   as   by  a  translation   into   our    barbarou<t 
English. 

In  obedience,  therefore,  to  his  honour's  com- 
mands,  I  related  to  him  the  Revolution  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange ;  the  long  war  wUh  France,  en- 
tered into  by  the  said  prince,  and  renewed  by  hi« 
successor,  the  present  queen,  wlu?rcin  the  greate^^t 
powers  of  Christendom  were  engaged,  and  which 
still  continued.  I  computed,  at  his  request,  **  that 
about  a  million  of  Yahoo*  might  have  been  kllUtl 
in  the  whole  progress  of  it ;  and  perhaps  a  hundrt«l 
or  more  cities  taken,  and  five  times  as  many  sbip^ 
burnt  or  sunk." 

He  asked  me,  •*  "What  were  the  usual  causes  or 
motives   that  made   one   country  go  to  war  with 
another  1"     I  answered,  "They  were  innumerable; 
but  I   should   only  mention  a  few  of  the  chief. 
Sometimes   the   ambition   of  princes,   who  never 
think  they  have  land  or  people  enough  to  govem ; 
sometimes  the  corruption  of  ministers,  who  engn^' 
their  master  in  a  wax  in  order  to  stifle  or  divert  tho 
clamour  of  the  subjects  against  their  evil  adminis- 
tration.      Difference   in   opinions   has    cost   man} 
millions  of  lives;   for  instance,  whether  flesh  be 
bread,  or  bread  be  flesh ;    itvhether  the  juice  of  ^ 
certain  berry  be  blood  or  wine  [Transubstautiation]; 
whether  whistling  be  a  vice  or  a  virtue  [church- 
music] ;    whether  it  be   better  to  kiss  a  post  or 
throw   it  into  the  fire  [kissing  a  cross]  ;  what  \* 
the  best  coloiu*  for  a  coat,  whether  black,  white, 
red,  or  gray;   and  whether  it  should  be  long  or 
short,  narrow  or  wide,  dirty  or  clean,  with  monj 
more.'    Neither  are  any  wars  so  fuiious  and  blood), 
or  of  so  long  continuance,  as  those  occasioned  by 
difference  in  opinion,  especially  if  it  be  in  tliinz^ 
indifferent. 

"  Sometimes  the  quarrel  between  two  princes  i« 
to  decide  which  of  them  shall  dispossess  a  thinl  of 
his  dominions,  where  neither  of  them  pretend  to 
any  right.  Sometimes  one  prince  quarrel*  with 
another,  for  fear  the  other  should  quarrel  with  h'wu 
Sometimes  a  war  is  entered  upon  because  the  rnemy 
is  too  strong,  and  sometimes  because  he  is  too  \\o:ik. 
Sometimes  our  neighbours  want  the  things  whirh 
we  have,  or  have  the  things  which  we  want,  and  w* 
both  fight  till  they  take  ours,  or  give  us  theirs.  1* 
is  a  very  justifiable  cause  of  a   war  to  invade  % 


■  The  colour  and  make  of  sacred  >crtmenti,  and  onlen 
Popish  eccleaiasliea. 
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roontiy  ifter  the  people  have  been  wanted  by 
fiiffline,  deatroyed  by  pestilence,  or  embroiled  by 
factions  among  themieWea.  It  is  Justifiable  to  enter 
into  war  against  our  nearest  ally  when  one  of  his 
towns  lies  convenient  for  us,  or  a  territory  of  land, 
tbit  would  render  our  dominions  round  and  com- 
part. If  a  prince  sends  forces  into  a  nation  where 
the  people  are  poor  and  ignorant,  he  may  lawfully 
put  half  of  them  to  death,  and  make  slaves  of  the 
mt,  in  order  to  civilise  and  reduce  them  from  their 
btrbtfoos  way  of  living.  It  is  a  very  kingly,  hon- 
oonUe,  and  neqnent  practice,  when  one  prince  de* 
film  the  assistance  of  another  to  secure  him  against 
in  ioTssion,  that  the  assistant,  when  he  has  driven 
oat  the  invader,  should  seise  on  the  dominions  him- 
»\it  ind  kill,  imprison,  or  banish  the  prince  he  came 
to  reliere.  AUrance  by  blood  or  marriage  is  a  fre- 
qwnt  cause  of  war  between  princes ;  and  the  nearer 
tiifir  kindred  is,  the  greater  their  disposition  to  quar- 
rel. Poor  nations  are  hungry,  and  rich  nations  are 
pnmd;  and  piide  and  hunger  will  ever  be  at  va- 
runa.  For  these  reasons,  the  trade  of  a  soldier  is 
heid  the  most  honourable  of  all  others ;  because  a 
mdier  is  a  Yahoo  hired  to  kill,  in  cold  blood,  as 
naoj  of  his  own  species  who  have  never  offended 
him  as  possibly  he  can. 

**  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  beggarly  princes  in 
Enrope,  not  able  to  make  war  by  themselves,  who 
hire  out  their  troops  to  richer  nations  for  so  much 
«-<lajtoeach  man ;  of  which  they  keep  three-fourths 
to  themselves,  and  it  is  the  best  part  of  their  main- 
t'^umee :  such  are  those  in  many  northern  parts  of 
Europe."* 

**  What  you  have  told  me,"  said  my  master,  **upon 
the  subject  of  war,  does,  indeed,  discover  most 
admirably  the  effects  of  that  reason  you  pretend  to : 
howerer,  it  is  happy  that  the  shame  is  greater  than 
the  danger,  and  that  nature  has  left  you  utterly  inca- 
pable of  doing  much  mischief.  For,  your  mouths 
Ijiof  flat  with  your  &ces,  you  can  hardly  bite  each 
other  to  any  purpose,  unless  by  consent.  Then,  as 
to  the  claws  upon  your  feet,  before  and  behind,  they 
^  so  short  and  tender,  that  one  of  our  Yahooa 
▼odd  drive  a  dozen  of  yours  before  him.  And 
therefore,  in  recounting  the  numbers  of  those  who 
^ve  been  killed  in  battle,  I  cannot  but  think  you 
bare  said  the  thing  which  is  not." 

1  coidd  not  forbear  shaking  my  head  and  smiling 
I  httle  at  his  ignorance.  And,  being  no  stranger  to 
the  art  of  war,  I  gave  him  a  description  of  cannons, 
calTerins,  muskets,  carabines,  pistols,  bullets,  pow- 
der, swords,  bayonets,  battles,  sieges,  retreats,  at- 
ticks,  undermines,  countermines,  bombardments, 
*«a-fii^ta,  ships  sunk  with  a  thousand  men,  twenty 
thousand  killed  on  each  side,  dying  groans,  limbs 
flpQg  in  the  air,  smoke,  noise,  confusion,  trampling 
to  death  under  horses'  feet,  flight,  pursuit,  victory ; 
^1<U  strewed  with  carcases,  left  for  food  to  dogs, 
umI  wolves,  and  birds  of  prey ;  plundering,  stripping, 
raiuhing,  burning,  and  destroying.  And,  to  set 
trth  the  valour  of  my  own  dear  countrymen,  I  as- 
rind  him  •*  that  I  had  seen  them  blow  up  a  hun- 
^ml  enemies  at  once  in  a  siege,  and  as  many  in  a 
ship;  ind  beheld  the  dead  bodies  drop  down  in 
pi«<>e8  from  the  douds,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the 
«?«tatorB,''* 

I  was  going  on  to  more  particulars,  when  my 
•aster  commanded  me  silence.    He  said,  "whoever 

*  TK»  pawAM  show*  how  clearly  Swift  foresaw  the  evil 
*^*fyv^**  deriTed  from  eagrafking  a  poor  German  stock 
*V  t^  ridk  produetiTc  trees  of  other  nations ;  and  none  more 

*J'  »oaid  tie  inpOKBlble.  by  the  most  laboured  argument, 
"'m«  the  afatttfd  iuiastice  and  cruelty  uf  war,  so  eflectually 
"*  ^  this  «Bpk  exhibition  of  them  in  a  new  light. 


understood  the  nature  of  Yahooa  might  easily  be- 
lieve it  possible  for  so  vile  an  animal  to  be  capable 
of  every  action  I  had  named,  if  their  strength  and 
cunning  equalled  their  malice.  But  as  my  discourse 
had  increased  his  abhorrence  of  the  whole  species, 
so  he  found  it  gave  him  a  disturbance  in  his  mind 
to  which  he  was  wholly  a  stranger  before.  He 
thought  his  ears,  being  used  to  such  abominable 
words,  might  by  degrees  admit  them  with  less  de- 
testation ;  that  although  he  hated  the  Yahooa  of  this 
country,  yet  he  no  more  blamed  them  for  their 
odious  qualities,  than  he  did  a  gnnayh  (a  bird  of 
prey)  for  its  cruelty,  or  a  sharp  stone  for  cutting  his 
hoof.  But  when  a  creature  pretending  to  reason 
could  be  capable  of  such  enormities,  he  dreaded 
lest  the  corruption  of  that  faculty  might  be  worse 
than  brutality  itself.  He  seemed  therefore  confi- 
dent, that  instead  of  reason,  we  were  only  possessed 
of  some  quality  fitted  to  increase  our  natural  vices, 
as  the  reflection  from  a  troubled  stream  returns  the 
image  of  an  ill-shapen  body,  not  only  larger,  but 
more  distorted." 

He  added,  "  that  he  had  heard  too  much  upon 
the  subject  of  war,  both  in  this  and  some  former 
discourses.  There  was  another  point  which  a  little 
perplexed  him  at  present.  I  had  informed  him  that 
some  of  our  crew  left  their  country  on  account  of 
being  ruined  by  law ;  that  I  had  already  explained 
the  meaning  of  the  word ;  but  he  was  at  a  loss  how 
it  should  come  to  pass,  that  the  law,  which  was  in- 
tended for  every  man's  preservation,  should  be  any 
man*s  ruin.  Therefore  he  desired  to  be  further 
satisfied  what  I  meant  by  law,  and  the  dispensen 
thereof,  according  to  the  present  practice  in  my  own 
country;  because  he  thought  nature  and  reason 
were  sufficient  guides  for  a  reasonable  animal  as  we 
pretended  to  be,  in  showing  us  what  he  ought  to 
do,  and  what  to  avoid." 

I  assured  his  honotur,  *<  that  law  was  a  science  in 
which  I  had  not  much  conversed,  further  than  by 
employing  advocates  in  vain  upon  some  injustices 
that  had  been  done  me :  however,  I  would  give  him 
all  the  satisfiiction  I  was  able." 

I  said,  "  there  was  a  society  of  men  among  us, 
bred  up  from  their  youth  in  the  art  of  proving,  by 
words  multiplied  for  the    purpose,   that  white   is 
black  and  black  is  white,  according  as  they  are  paid. 
To  this  society  all  the  rest  of  the  people  are  slaves. 
For  example,  if  my  neighbour  has  a  mind  to  my 
cow,  he  has  a  lawyer  to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have 
my  cow  from  me.     I  must  then  hire  another  to  de- 
fend my  right,  it  being  against  all  rules  of  law  that 
any  man  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 
Now,  in  this  case,  I,  who  am  the  right  owner,  lie 
under  two  great  disadvantages, — ^first,  my  lawyer, 
being  practised  almost  from  his  cradle  in  defending 
falsehood,  is  quite  out  of  his  element  when  he  would 
be  an  advocate  for  justice,  which  is  an  unnatural 
office  he  always  attempts  with  great  awkwardness,  if 
not  with  ill-will.     The  second  disadvantage  is,  that 
my  lawyer  must  proceed  with  great  caution,  or  else 
he  will  be  reprimanded  by  the  judges  and  abhorred 
by  his  brethren,  as  one  that  would  lessen  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.     And  therefore  I  have  but  two  me- 
thods to  preserve  my  cow.     The  first  is,  to  gain  over 
my  adversar}''s  lawyer  with  a  double  ffee,  who  will 
then  betray  his  client  by  insinuating  that  he  has  jus- 
tice on  his  side.     The  second  way  is,  for  my  law)er 
to  make  my  cause  appear  as  unjust  as  he  can,  by 
allowing  the  cow  to  belong  to  my  adversary :  and 
this,  if  it  be  skilfully  done,  will  certainly  bespeak 
the  favour  of  the  bench.     Now,  your  honour  is  to 
know,  that  these  Judges  are  persons  appointed  to 
decide  all  controversies  of  property,  as  well  as  for 
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the  trial  of  criminftlt,  and  picked  out  firom  the  most 
dexterous  lawyem,  who  are  grown  old  or  lazy  ;  and 
haying  been  biassed  all  their  li^es  against  truth  and 
equity,  lie  under  such  a  fatal  necessity  of  favouring 
fraud,  perjury,  and  oppression,  that  I  have  known 
some  of  them  refuse  a  large  bribe  from  the  side  where 
justice  lay,  rather  than  injure  the  faculty,  by  doing 
anything  unbecoming  their  nature  or  their  office. 

**  It  is  a  maxim  among  these  lawyers,  that  what- 
ever has  been  done  before  may  legally  be  done 
again ;  and  therefore  they  take  special  care  to  record 
all  the  decisions  formerly  made  against  common  jus- 
tice and  the  general  reason  of  mankind.  These, 
under  the  name  of  precedents,  they  produce  as  autho- 
rities to  justify  the  most  iniquitous  opinions;  and 
the  judges  never  fail  of  directing  accordingly. 

<*  In  pleading,  they  studiously  avoid  entering  into 
the  merits  of  the  cause,  but  are  loud,  violent,  and 
tedious  in  dwelling  upon  all  circumstances  which  are 
not  to  the  purpose.  For  instance,  in  the  case 
already  mentioned,  they  never  desire  to  know  what 
claim  or  title  my  adversary  has  to  my  cow ;  but 
whether  the  said  cow  were  red  or  black ;  her  horns 
long  or  short ;  whether  the  field  I  graze  her  in  be 
round  or  square ;  whether  she  was  milked  at  home 
or  abroad ;  what  diseases  she  is  subject  to,  and  the 
like ;  after  which  they  consult  precedents,  adjourn 
the  cause  from  time  to  time,  and  in  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  come  to  an  iisue. 

**  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that  this  society 
has  a  peculiar  cant  and  jai^n  of  their  own,  that  no 
other  mortal  can  understand,  and  wherein  all  their 
laws  are  written,  which  they  take  special  care  to 
multiply ;  whereby  they  have  wholly  confounded  the 
-very  essence  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  right  and 
wrong ;  so  that  it  will  take  thirty  years  to  decide 
whether  the  field  left  me  by  my  ancestors  for  six 
generations  belongs  to  me  or  to  a  stranger  three  hun- 
dred miles  off. 

**  In  the  trial  of  persons  accused  for  crimes  against 
the  state,  the  method  is  much  more  short  and  com- 
mendable :  the  judge  first  sends  to  sound  the  dispo- 
sition of  those  in  power,  after  which  he  can  easily 
hang  or  save  a  criminal,  strictly  preserving  all  due 
forms  of  law." 

Here  my  master,  interposing,  said,  **it  was  a  pity 
that  creatures  endowed  with  such  prodigious  abili- 
ties of  mind,  as  these  lawyers,  by  the  description  I 
gave  of  them,  must  certainly  be,  were  not  ratlier  en- 
couraged to  be  instructors  of  others  in  wisdom  and 
knowledge."  In  answer  to  which  I  assured  his 
honour,  "  that  in  all  points  out  of  their  own  trade, 
they  were  usually  the  most  ignorant  and  stupid  gene- 
ration among  us,  the  most  despicable  in  common 
conversation,  avowed  enemies  to  all  knowledge  and 
learning,  and  equally  disposed  to  pervert  the  general 
reason  of  mankind  in  every  other  subject  of  dis- 
course as  in  that  of  their  own  profession." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

A  coiitmuiition  of  the  ftate  of  England  undn  Queen  Anne. 
The  character  of  a  flrrt  minister  of  state  In  European  courts. 

My  master  was  yet  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  motives  could  incite  this  race  of  Uwyets  to  per- 
plex, disquiet,  and  weary  themselves,  and  engage  in 
a  confederacy  of  injustice,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
injuring  their  fellow-animals;  neither  could  he  com- 
prehend what  I  meant  in  saying  they  did  it  for  hire. 
Whereupon  I  was  at  much  pains  to  describe  to  him 
the  use  of  money,  the  materials  it  was  made  of,  and 
the  value  of  the  metals ;  **  that  when  a  Yahoo  had 
got  a  great  store  of  this  precious  substance,  he  was 
able  to  purchase  whatever  he  had  a  mind  to ;  the 


finest  clothing,  the  noblest  houses,  great  tracts  of 
land,  the  most  costly  meats  and  drinks,  and  have 
his  choice  of  the  most  beautiful  females.  There- 
fore, since  money  alone  was  able  to  perforin  all 
these  feats,  our  YaAooa  thought  they  coidd  never 
have  enough  of  it  to  spend,  or  to  save,  as  they  found 
themselves  inclined,  from  their  natural  bent,  either 
to  profusion  or  avarice ;  that  the  rich  man  enjoyed 
the  fruit  of  the  poor  man's  labour,  and  the  latter 
were  a  thousand  to  one  in  proportion  to  the  former ; 
that  the  bulk  of  our  people  were  forced  to  live  miser- 
ably; by  labouring  every  day  for  small  wages,  to 
make  a  few  live  plentifully.*' 

1  enlarged  myself  much  on  these  and  manv  other 
particulars  to  the  same  purpose;   but  his  honour 
was  still  to  seek ;  for  he  went  upon  a  supposition 
that  aU  animals  had  a  title  to  their  share  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth,  and  especially  those  who  pre- 
sided over  the  rest.    Therefore  he  desired  I  would 
let  him  know,  "  What  these  costly  meats  were,  and 
how  any  of  us  happened  to  want  them  1"    Where- 
upon I  enumerated  as  many  sorts  as  came  into  my 
head,  with  the  various  methods  of  dressing  them, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  sending  vessels  bj 
sea  to  every  part  of  the  world,  as  well  for  liquors  to 
drink  as  for  sauces,  and  innumerable  other  conve- 
niences.    I  assured  him  "  that  this  whole  globe  of 
earth  must  be  at  least  three  times  gone  round  be- 
fore one  of  our  better  female  Yahoot  could  get  her 
breakfkst,  or  a  cup  to  put  it  in."     He  said,  "  That 
must  needs  be  a  miserable  country  which  cannot 
furnish  food  for  its  own  inhabitants.     But  what  he 
chiefiy  wondered  at  was,  how  such  vast  tracks  of 
ground  as  I  described  should  be  wholly  without  fresh 
water,  and  the  people  put  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
over  the  sea  for  drink."     I  replied,   **That  Eng- 
land (the  dear  place  of  my  nativity)  was  computed 
to  produce  three  times  the  quantity  of  food  more 
than  its  inhabitants  are  able  to  consume,  as  well  as 
liquors  extracted  from  grain,  or  pressed  out  of  the 
,,fruit  of  certain  trees,  which  made  excellent  drink, 
Vand  the  same  proportion  in  every  other  convenience 
I  of  life.     But  in  order  to  feed  the  luxury  and  intem- 
*  perance  of  the  males,  and  the  vanity  of  the.  females, 
we  sent  away  the  greatest  part  of  our  neceasary 
things  to  other  countries,  whence,  in   return,  tie 
brought  the  materials  of  diseases,  folly,  and  vice,  to 
spend  among  ourselves.     Hence  it  follows,  of  neces- 
sity, that  vast  numbers  of  our  people  are  compelled 
to  seek  their  livelihood  by  begging,  robbing,  steal- 
ing,  cheating,   pimping,  flattering,  suborning,  for- 
swearing, forging,  gaming,  lying,  &wning,  hector- 
ing, voting,  scribbling,  star-gazing,  poisoning,  whor- 
ing, canting,  libelling,  free- thinking,  and  the  like 
occupations :"  every  one  of  which  terms  I  was  at 
much  pains  to  make  him  understand. 

*<  That  wine  was  not  imported  among  us  from 
foreign  countries  to  supply  the  want  of  water  or 
other  drinks,  but  because  it  was  a  sort  of  liquid  which 
made  us  merry,  by  putting  us  out  of  our  senses,  di- 
verted all  melancholy  thoughts,  begat  wild,  extrava- 
gant imaginations  in  the  brain,  raised  our  hopes  and 
banished  our  fears,  suspended  every  ofiice  of  reason 
for  a  time,  and  deprived  us  of  the  use  of  our  limbs, 
till  we  fell  into  a  profound  sleep ;  although  it  must 
be  confessed  that  we  always  awaked  sick  and  dis- 
pirited, and  that  the  use  of  this  liquor  filled  us  with 
diseases  which  made  our  lives  imcomfortable  and 
short. 

**  But,  beside  all  this,  the  bulk  of  our  people  sup- 
ported iJiemselves  by  furnishing  the  necessities  or 
conveniences  of  life  to  the  rich,  and  to  eaoh  other. 
For  instance,  when  I  am  at  home,  and  dressed  as  I 
ought  to  be,  I  carry  on  my  body  the  workmanship 
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of  a  buodred  tndeflmen,  the  building  and  furniture 
ofmjhouM  employ  u  mi^ny  more,  and  five  times 
the  number  to  adorn  my  Tnfe." 

I  waa  going  on  to  tell  him  of  another  sort  of  peo- 
ple who  get  ^eir  liyelihood  by  attending  the  sick, 
baviog,  upon  some  occasions,  informed  his  honour 
that  many  of  my  crew  had  died  of  diseases.  But 
here  it  wu  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  I  brought 
him  to  apprehend  what  I  meant.  **  He  could  easily 
conceiTe  that  a  Hovyhnhnm  grew  weak  ahd  heayy 
a  kw  days  before  his  death,  or,  by  some  accident, 
might  hart  a  limb ;  but  that  nature,  who  works  all 
thiog*  to  perfection,  should  suffer  any  pains  to  breed 
ia  our  bodies,  he  thought  impossible,  and  desired  to 
know  the  reason  of  so  unaccountable  an  evil." 

I  told  him  **  we  fed  on  a  thousand  things  which 

operated  contrary  to  each  other;  that  we  ate  when 

ne  were  not  hungry,  and  drank  without  the  provo- 

cttion  of  thint ;  that  we  sat  whole  nights  drinking 

ttioBg  liquors,  without  eating  a  bit,  which  disposed 

« to  tloth,  inflamed  our  bodies,  and  precipitated  or 

prerented  digestion ;  that  prostitute  female  Ya^oaa 

uqnired  a  certain  malady,  which  bred  rottenness  in 

the  bones  of  those  who  fell  into  their  embraces ;  that 

this  and  many  other  diseases,  were  propagated  from 

hihtr  to  son,  so  that  great  numbers  come  into  the 

world  with  complicated  maladies  upon  them ;  that 

it  would  be  endless  to  give  him  a  catalogue  of  all 

discaaes  incident  to  human  bodies,  for  they  could 

not  be  fewer  than  five  or  six  hundred,  spread  over 

etfiy  limb  and  joint ;  in  short,  ererj*  part,  external 

and  intestine,  having  diseases  appropriated  to  itself. 

To  remedy  which,  there  was  a  sort  of  people  bred 

op  among  us   in   the  profession,   or  pretence,  of 

caring  the  sick.     And,  because  I  had  some  skill  in 

the  faculty,  I  would,  in  gratitude  to  his  honour,  let 

him  know  the  whole  mystery  and  method  by  which 

they  proceed. 

**  Their  fundamental  is,  that  all  diseases  arise  from 
repletion,  whence  they  conclude,  that  a  great  evacu- 
ition  of  the  body  is  necessary,  either  through  the 
oatoral  passage,  or  upwards  at  the  mouth.  Their 
Beit  business  is  from  herbs,  minerals,  gums,  oils, 
•helii,  salts.  Juices,  sea-weed,  excrements,  barks  of 
treea,  lerpenta,  toads,  frogs,  spiders,  dead  men's  flesh 
aod  bones,  biitla,  beasts,  and  fishes,  to  form  a  com- 
pontion,  for  smell  and  taste,  the  most  abominable, 
oattteous,  and  detestable,  they  can  possibly  contrive, 
which  the  stomach  immediately  rejects  with  loath- 
ing, and  this  they  call  a  vomit ;  or  else,  from  the  same 
•tore-house,  with  some  other  poisonous  additions, 
they  command  us  to  take  in  at  the  orifice  above  or 
below  (jast  as  the  physician  then  happens  to  be 
^»poied)  a  medicitae  equally  annoying  and  disgust- 
ful to  the  bowels,  which,  relaxing  the  belly,  drives 
(lown  aU  before  it ;  and  this  they  call  a  purge,  or  a 
djater.  For  nature  (as  the  physicians  allege)  having 
intended  the  superior  anterior  orifice  only  for  the 
mtrofflission  of  solids  and  liquids,  and  the  inferior 
PMtcrior  for  ejection,  these  artists,  ingeniously  con- 
sidering that  in  all  diseases  nature  is  forced  out  of 
^  aeat,  therelbre,  to  replace  her  in  it,  the  body 
jo^t  be  treated  in  a  manner  directly  contrary,  by 
interchanging  the  use  of  each  orifice,  forcing  soUds 
and  liquids  ha  at  the  anus,  and  making  evacuations 
*>  the  mouth. 

**But,  besides  real  diseases,  we  are  subject  to 
^uty  that  are  only  imaginary,  for  which  the  phyni- 
''^  have  invented  imaginary  cures :  these  have 
tWir  Kveral  names,  and  so  have  the  drugs  that  are 
F^per  for  them ;  and  with  these  our  female  Yahoot 
M«  always  infested. 

**One  great  excellency  In  this  tribe  is  their  skill 
*^  pngnostica,  wherein  Uiey  seldom  fiaU ;  their  pre- 
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dictions  in  real  diseases,  when  they  rise  to  any  de- 
gree of  malignity,  generally  portending  death,  which 
is  always  in  their  power,  when  recovery  is  not ;  and 
therefore,  upon  any  unexpected  signs  oi  amendment, 
after  they  have  pronounced  their  sentence,  rather 
than  be  accused  as  false  prophets,  they  know  how  to 
approve  their  sagacity  to  the  world,  by  a  seasonable 
dose. 

"They  are  likewise  of  special  use  to  husbands 
and  wives  who  are  grown  weary  of  their  mates,  to 
eldest  sons,  to  great  ministers  of  state,  and  often  to 
princes." 

I  had  formerly,  upon  occasion,  discoursed  with 
my  master  upon  the  nature  of  government  in  gene- 
ral, and  particularly  of  our  own  excellent  constitution, 
deservedly  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  whole  world. 
But  having  here  accidentally  mentioned  a  minister 
of  state,  he  commanded  me,  some  time  after,  to  in- 
form him  *<what  species  of  Yahoo  I  particularly 
meant  by  that  appellation." 

I  told  him  **  that  a  first  or  chief  minister  of  state, 
who  was  the  person  I  intended  to  describe,  was  a 
creature  wholly  exempt  from  joy  and  grief,  love  and 
hatred,  pity  and  anger;  at  least,  makes  use  of  no 
other  passions  but  a  violent  desire  of  wealth,  power, 
and  titles;  that  he  applies  his  words  to  all  uses, 
except  to  the  indication  of  his  mind ;  that  he  never 
tells  a  truth  but  with  an  intent  that  you  should  take 
it  for  a  lie ;  nor  a  lie,  but  with  a  design  ihat  you 
should  take  it  for  a  truth;  that  those  he  speaks 
worst  of  behind  their  backs  are  in  the  surest  way  of  r  • 
preferment ;  and  whenever  he  begins  to  praise  you 
to  others,  or  to  yourself,  you  are  from  that  day  for- 
lorn. The  worst  mark  you  can  receive  is  a  promise, 
especially  when  it  is  confirmed  with  an  oath ;  after 
which  every  wise  man  retires,  and  gives  over  all 
hopes. 

*'  There  are  three  methods  by  which  a  man  may 
rise  to  be  chief  minister.  The  first  is,  by  knowing 
how,  with  prudence,  to  dispose  of  a  wife,  a  daugh- 
ter, or  a  sister ;  the  second,  by  betraying  or  under- 
mining his  predecessor  ;  and  the  third  is,  by  a  furi- 
ous zeal  in  public  assemblies,  against  the  corruptions 
of  the  court.  But  a  wise  prince  would  rather  choose 
to  employ  those  who  practise  the  last  of  these  methods ; 
because  such  zealots  prove  always  the  most  obsequi- 
ous and  subservient  to  the  will  and  passions  of  their 
master.  That  these  ministers,  having  all  employ- 
ments at  their  disposal,  preserve  themselves  in  power 
by  bribing  the  majority  of  a  senate  or  great  council ; 
and  at  last,  by  an  expedient  called  an  act  of  indem- 
nity (whereof  I  described  the  nature  to  him),  they 
secure  themselves  from  after-reckonings,  and  retire 
from  the  public  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  nation. 

''The  palace  of  chief  minister  is  a  seminary  to 
breed  up  others  in  his  own  trade :  the  pages,  lackeys, 
and  porter,  by  imitating  their  master,  become  minis- 
ters of  state  in  their  several  districts,  and  learn  to 
excel  in  the  three  principal  ingredients  of  insolence, 
lying,  and  bribery.  Accordingly,  they  have  a  sub- 
altern court  paid  to  them  by  persons  of  the  best 
rank ;  and  sometimes  by  the  force  of  dexterity  and 
impudence,  arrive,  through  several  gradations,  to  be 
successors  to  their  lord. 

"  He  is  usually  governed  by  a  decayed  wench,  or 
favourite  footman,  who  are  the  tunnels  through 
which  all  gpices  are  conveyed,  and  may  properly 
be  called,  in  the  last  resort,  the  governors  of  the 
kingdom." 

One  day,  in  discourse,  my  master  having  heard 
me  mention  the  nobility  of  my  country,  was  pleased 
to  make  me  a  compliment  which  I  could  not  pretend 
to  deserve:  "That  he  was  sure  I  must  have  been 
bom  of  some  noble  family,  because  I  far  exceeded 
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in  shape,  colour,  and  cleanlinesa,  all  the  Yakooi  of 
hit  nation,  although  I  seemed  to  fail  in  strength  and 
agility,  which  must  he  imputed  to  my  different  way 
of  living  from  those  otlier  brutes ;  and  besides,  I  was 
not  only  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  speech,  but 
likewise  with  some  rudiments  of  reason,  to  a  degree 
that,  with  all  his  acquaintance,  I  passed  for  a 
prodigy." 

He  made  me  observe,  "  that  among  the 
HouyhnAnma,  the  white,  the  sorrel,  and  the  iron- 
gray  were  not  so  exactly  shaped  as  the  bay,  the 
dapple-gray,  and  the  black;  nor  bom  with  equal 
talents  of  mind,  or  a  capacity  to  improve  them;  and 
therefore  continue  always  in  the  condition  of  ser- 
Tants,  without  ever  aspiring  to  match  out  of  their 
own  race,  which,  in  that  country,  would  be  reckoned 
monstrous  and  unnatural." 

I  made  his  honour  my  most  humble  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  good  opinion  he  was  pleased  to  con- 
ceive of  me,  but  assured  him,  at  tlie  same  time, 
**  that  my  birth  was  of  the  lower  sort,  having  been 
born  of  plain  honest  parents,  who  were  just  able  to 
give  me  a  tolerable  education ;  that  nobility  among 
us  was  altogether  a  different  thing  from  the  idea  he 
had  of  it ;  that  our  young  noblemen  are  bred  from 
their  childhood  in  idleness  and  luxury  ;  that  as  soon 
as  years  will  permit,  they  consume  their  vigour,  and 
contract  odious  diseases  among  lewd  females ;  and 
when  their  fortunes  are  almost  ruined,  they  marry 
some  woman  of  mean  birth,  disagreeable  person, 
and  unsound  constitution  (merely  for  the  sake  of 
money,)  whom  they  hate  and  despise ;  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  such  marriages  are  generally  scrofulous, 
rickety,  or  deformed  children ;  Dy  which  means  the 
family  seldom  continues  above  three  generations, 
unless  the  wife  takes  care  to  provide  a  healthy 
father,  among  her  neighbours  or  domestics,  in  order 
to  improve  and  continue  the  breed  ;  that  a  weak, 
diseased  body,  a  meagre  countenance,  and  sallow 
complexion,  are  the  true  marks  of  noble  blood ;  and 
a  healthy,  robust  appearance  is  so  disgraceful  in  a 
man  of  quality,  that  the  world  concludes  his  real 
father  to  have  been  a  groom  or  a  coachman.  The 
imperfections  of  his  mind  run  parallel  with  those  of 
his  body,  being  a  composition  of  spleen,  dulness, 
ignorance,  caprice,  sensuality,  and  pride. 

'*  Without  the  consent  of  this  illustrious  body,  no 
law  can  be  enacted,  repealed,  or  altered  :  and  these 
nobles  have  likewise  the  decision  of  all  our  posses- 
sions, without  appeal." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  author's  great  love  of  his  native  country.  His  master*! 
obeervations  upon  the  constitution  and  odmuiigtration  of 
Englan'l.  as  described  by  the  author,  with  parallel  cases 
and  comi>arisons.    His  master's  observations  upon  human 

nature. 

The  reader  may  be  disposed  to  wonder  how  I  could 
prevail  on  myself  to  give  so  free  a  representation  of 
my  own  species,  among  a  race  of  mortals  who  are 
already  too  apt  to  conceive  the  vilest  opinion  of 
human  kind,  from  that  entire  congruity  between  me 
and  their  Yahoos.  But  I  must  freely  confess,  that  the 
many  virtues  of  those  excellent  quadrupeds,  placed 
in  opposite  view  to  human  corruptions,  had  so  far 
opened  my  eyes  and  enlarged  my  understanding, 
that  1  began  to  view  the  actions  and  passions  of  man 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  to  think  the  honour  of 
my  own  kind  not  worth  managing  ;  which,  besides,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  do,  before  a  person  of  so 
acute  a  Judgment  as  my  master,  who  daily  convinced 
me  of  a  thousand  faults  in  myself,  whereof  I  had  not 
the  least  perception  before,  and  which,  with  us, 


would  never  be  numbered,  eren  among  human  in- 
^  firmities.  I  had  likewise  learned,  from  his  eiample, 
an  utter  detestation  of  all  falsehood  or  disguise ;  and 
truth  appeared  so  amiable  to  me,  that  I  determined 
upon  sacrificing  everything  to  it. 

Let  me  deal  so  candidly  with  the  reader,  as  to 
confess  that  there  was  yet  a  much  stronger  motive  for 
the  freedom  I  took  in  my  representation  of  thingt. 
I  had  not  yet  been  a  year  in  this  country,  before  1 
contracted  such  a  love  and  veneration  for  the  inha- 
bitants, that  I  entered  on  a  firm  resolution  never  to 
return  to  human  kind,  but  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  life 
among  these  admirable  Houy^mhnnUf  in  the  contem- 
plation and  practice  of  every  virtue,  where  I  could 
have  no  example  or  incitement  to  vice.  But  it  tfss 
decreed  by  fortune,  my  perpetual  enemy,  that  so 
great  a  felicity  should  not  fall  to  my  share.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  some  comfort  to  reflect,  that  in  ^hat 
I  said  of  my  countr^'men,  I  extenuated  their  faults 
as  much  as  I  durst  before  so  strict  an  examiner,  and 
upon  every  article  gave  as  favourable  a  turn  as  the 
matter  would  bear.  For,  indeed,  who  is  there  alive 
that  will  not  be  swayed  by  his  bias  and  partiality  to 
the  place  of  his  birth  1 

I  have  related  the  substance  of  several  eonvena- 
tions  I  had  with  my  master  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  time  I  had  the  honour  to  be  in  his  service,  but 
have,  indeed,  for  brevity-sake,  omitted  much  more 
than  is  here  set  down. 

When  I  had  answered  all  his  questions,  and  hit 
curiosity  seemed  to  be  fully  satisfied,  he  sent  for  me 
oue  morning  early,  and  commanded  me  to  sit  dowu 
at  some  distance  (an  honour  which  he  had  never 
before  conferred  upon  me).  He  said«  *'he  had  been 
very  seriously  considering  my  whole  story,  as  far  as 
it  related  both  to  myself  and  my  country ;  that  be 
looked  upon  us  as  a  sort  of  animals,  to  whose  share, 
by  what  accident  he  could  not  conjecture,  some  small 
pittance  of  reason  had  fallen,  whereof  we  made  no 
other  use,  than,  by  its  assistance,  to  aggravate  our 
natural  corruptions,  and  to  acquire  new  ones,  which 
Nature  had  not  given  us ;  that  we  disarmed  ourselves 
of  the  few  abilitiea  she  had  bestowed,  had  beeo 
very  successful  in  multiplying  our  original  wants, 
and  seemed  to  spend  our  whole  lives  in  vain  endea- 
vours to  supply  them  by  our  own  inventions ;  that 
as  to  myself,  it  was  manifest  I  had  neither  the 
strength  nor  agility  of  a  common  Yahoo;  that  1 
walked  infirmly  on  my  hinder  feet,  had  found  out  a 
contrivance  to  make  my  claws  of  no  use  or  defence, 
and  to  remove  the  hair  from  my  chin,  which  was  in- 
tended as  a  shelter  from  the  sun  and  the  weather. 
Lastly,  that  I  could  neither  run  with  speed,  nor 
climb  trees  like  my  brethren,'*  as  he  called  them, 
**  the  Yahoos  in  his  country. 

**  That  our  institutions  of  government  and  law 
were  plainly  owing  to  our  gross  defects  in  reason, 
and  by  consequence  in  virtue ;  because  reason  alone 
is  sufncient  to  govern  a  rational  creature;  which 
was,  therefore,  a  character  we  had  no  pretence  to 
challenge,  even  from  the  account  I  had  given  of  my 
own  people  ;  although  he  manifestly  perceived,  that, 
in  order  to  favour  them,  I  had  concealed  many  par- 
ticulars, and  often  said  the  thing  which  was  not. 

"He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  be- 
cause, he  observed,  that,  as  I  agreed  in  every  feature 
of  my  body  with  other  Yahoos,  except  where  it  was 
to  my  real  disadvantage  in  point  of  strength,  speed, 
and  actirity,  the  shortness  of  my  claws,  and  some 
other  particulars  where  nature  had  no  part ;  so,  from 
the  representation  I  had  given  him  of  our  lives,  our 
manners,  and  our  actions,  he  found  as  near  a  resem- 
blance in  the  disposition  of  our  minds.'*  He  said, 
'*  the  Yahoos  were  known  to  hate  one  another  more 
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than  they  did  any  different  species  of  animals,  and 
the  reason  usnally  assigned  was,  the  odiousness  of 
their  own  shapes,  which  all  could  see  in  the  rest, 
but  not  in  themselves.  He  had,  therefore,  begun  to 
think  it  not  unwise  in  ns  to  cover  our  bodies,  and 
by  that  invention  conceal  many  of  our  deformities 
from  each  other,  which  would  else  be  hardly  sup- 
portable. But  he  now  found  he  had  been  mistaken, 
and  that  the  dissensions  of  those  brutes  in  his  coun- 
try were  owing  to  the  same  cause  with  ours,  as  I  had 
df^jcribed  them.  For  if,**  said  he,  ••  you  throw  among 
five  >aAoo#  as  much  food  as  would  be  sufficient  for 
fiity»  they  will,  instead  of  eating  peaceably,  fall  to- 
g^ether  by  the  ears,  each  single  one  impatient  to  have 
ail  to  itself,  and  therefore  a  servant  was  usually  em- 
ployed to  stand  by  while  they  were  feeding  abroad, 
and  thoae  kept  at  home  were  tied  at  a  distance  from 
each  other;  that  if  a  cow  died  of  age  or  acci- 
dent, before  a  Houyhnhnm  could  secure  it  for  his 
ovn  FoAoos,  those  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
ome  in  herds  to  seise  it,  add  then  would  ensue 
«wh  a  battle  as  I  had  described,  with  terrible  wounds, 
made  by  their  claws,  on  both  sides,  although  they 
f^idom  were  able  to  kill  one  another,  for  want  of 
■offh  convenient  instruments  of  death  as  we  had  in- 
vented. At  other  times,  the  like  battles  have  been 
fuuffht  between  the  Yahoot  of  several  neighbour- 
hoods, without  any  visible  cause ;  those  of  one  dis- 
txict  watching  all  opportunities  to  surprise  the  next, 
before  they  are  prepared.  But  if  they  find  their 
project  has  miscarried,  they  return  home,  and,  for 
vmot  of  enemies,  engage  in  what  I  call  a  civil  war 
amoDic  themselves. 

**  That  in  some  fields  of  his  country  there  are  cer- 
tain shining  stones  of  several  colours,  whereof  the 
ToAooB  are  violently  fond ;  and  when  part  of  these 
Aones  ia  fixed  in  the  earth,  as  it  sometimes  happens, 
rhey  will  dig  with  their  claws  for  whole  days  to  get 
them  out ;  then  carry  them  away,  and  hide  them  by 
heaps  in  their  kennels,  but  still  looking  round  with 
gn%t  eaution,  for  fear  their  comrades  should  find  out 
their  tneasorc."  My  master  said,  *'  he  could  never 
discover  the  reason  of  this  unnatural  appetite,  or 
how  these  stones  could  be  of  any  use  to  a  Yahoo, 
bat  now  be  believed  it  might  proceed  from  the  same 
pnnciple  of  avarice  which  I  had  ascribed  to  man- 
kind :  that  he  had  once,  by  way  of  experiment,  pri- 
vately removed  a  heap  of  these  stones  from  the 
place  where  one  of  his  Yahoos  had  buried  it; 
thereupon  the  sordid  animal,  missing  his  treasure, 
by  his  load  lamenting  brougjit  the  whole  herd  to 
the  place,  there  miserably  howled,  then  fell  to  biting 
and  tearing  the  rest,  began  to  pine  away,  would  iiei- 
fher  eat,  nor  sleep,  nor  work,  till  he  ordered  a  ser- 
vant privately  to  convey  the  stones  into  the  same 
hole,  and  hide  them  as  before;  which,  when  his 
Yakoo  had  found,  he  presently  recovered  his  spirits 
and  good  humour,  but  took  care  to  remove  them  to 
4  letter  hiding-place,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  very 
•rrriceaWe  brute." 

My  maater  further  assured  me,  which  T  also  ob- 
•^rred  myaeif,  "  that  in  the  fields  where  the  shining 
iCones  abound,  the  fiercest  and  most  frequent  battles 
tr^  fought*  occasioned  by  perpetual  inroads  of  the 
ii«izhl»oaring  Yahooa.*' 

He  said,  **  It  was  common,  when  two  Yahoo  dis- 
n>f  ered  such  a  stone  in  a  field,  and  were  contending 
vfaich  of  them  ahonld  be  the  proprietor,  a  third  would 
tike  the  advantage,  and  carry  it  away  from  them 
Hath,"  which  my  master  would  needs  contend  to 
biTc  some  kind  of  resemblance  with  otu*  suits  at 
'uv;  wherein  I  thought  it  for  our  credit  not  to  un- 
<>4^vc  him,  since  the  decbion  he  mentioned  was 
oadi  more  equitable  Uian  many  decrees  among  us  ;. 


because  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  there  lost  nothing 
besides  the  stone  they  contended  for,  whereas  our 
courts  of  equity  would  never  have  dismissed  the 
cause,  while  either  of  them  had  anything  left. 

My  master,  continuing  his  discourse,  said,  '*  there 
was  nothing  that  rendered  the  Yahoos  more  odious 
than  their  undistinguishing  appetite  to  devour  every- 
thing that  came  in  their  way,  whether  herbs,  roots, 
berries,  the  corrupted  flesh  of  animals,  or  all  mingled 
together  :  and  it  was  peculiar  in  their  temper,  that 
they  were  fonder  of  what  they  could  get  by  rapine 
or  stealth,  at  a  greater  distance,  than  much  better 
food  provided  for  them  at  home.  If  their  prey  held 
out,  they  would  eat  till  they  were  ready  to  burst ; 
after  wtdch  nature  had  pointed  out  to  them  a  certain 
root  that  gave  them  a  general  evacuation. 

**  There  was  also  another  kind  of  root,  very  juicy, 
but  somewhat  rare  and  difficult  to  be  found,  which 
the  Yahoos  sought  for  with  much  eagerness,  and 
would  suck  it  with  great  delight:  it  produced  in 
them  the  same  effects  that  wine  has  upon  us.  It 
would  make  them  sometimes  hug,  and  sometimes 
tear  one  another :  they  would  howl,  and  grin,  and 
chatter,  and  reel,  and  tumble,  and  then  fall  asleep 
in  the  mud." 

I  did  indeed  observe  that  the  Yahoos  were  the 
only  animals  in  this  country  subject  to  any  diseases ; 
which,  however,  were  much  fewer  than  horses  have 
among  us,  and  contracted,  not  by  any  ill  treatment 
they  meet  with,  but  by  the  nastiness  and  greediness 
of  that  sordid  brute.  Neither  has  their  language 
any  more  than  a  general  appellation  for  those  mala- 
dies, which  is  borrowed  from  the  name  of  the  beast, 
and  called  hneayahoo  or  Yahoo's  evU,  and  the  cure 
prescribed  is  a  mixture  of  their  own  dung  and  urine, 
forcibly  put  down  the  Yahoo's  throat.  This  I  have 
since  often  known  to  have  been  taken  with  success, 
and  do  here  freely  recommend  it  to  my  countrymen, 
for  the  public  good,  as  an  admirable  specific  against 
all  diseases  produced  by  repletion. 

"  As  to  learning,  government,  arts,  manufactures, 
and  the  like,'*  my  master  confessed,  **  he  could  find 
little  or  no  resemblance  between  the  Yahoos  of  that 
country  and  those  in  ours ;  for  he  only  meant  to  ob- 
serve what  parity  there  was  in  our  natures.  He  had 
heard,  indeed,  some  curious  Houyhnhnms  observe, 
that  in  most  herds  there  was  a  sort  of  ruling  Yahoo, 
(as  among  us  there  is  generally  some  leading  or 
principal  stag  in  a  park,)  who  was  always  more  de- 
formed in  body,  and  mischievous  in  disposition,  than 
any  of  the  rest ;  that  this  leader  had  usually  a  fa- 
vourite as  like  himself  as  he  could  get,  whose  em- 
ployment was  to  lick  his  master's  feet  and  posteriors, 
and  drive  the  female  Yahoos  to  his  kennel  [flattery ' 
and  pimping]  ;  for  which  he  was  now  and  then  re- 
warded with  a  piece  of  ass's  flesh.  This  favourite 
is  hated  by  the  whole  herd,  and  therefore,  to  protect 
himself,  keeps  always  near  the  person  of  his  leader. 
He  usually  continues  in  office  till  a  worse  can  be 
found ;  but  the  very  moment  he  is  discarded,  his  suc- 
cessor, at  the  head  of  all  the  Yahoos  in  that  district, 
young  and  old,  male  and  female,  come  in  a  body, 
and  discharge  their  excrements  upon  him,  from  head 
to  foot.  But  how  far  this  might  be  applicable  to 
our  courts,  and  favourites,  and  ministers  of  atate,  my 
master  said  I  could  best  determine." 

I  durst  make  no  return  to  this  malicious  insinna- 
tion,  which  debased  human  imderstanding  below  the 
sagacity  of  a  common  hound,  who  has  judgment 
enough  to  distinguish  and  follow  the  cry  of  the 
ablest  dog  in  the  pack,  without  being  ever  mis- 
taken. 

My  master  told  me  "there  were  son»*»  #ii»ioi?#;o^  re- 
markable in  the  Yahoos,  which  hr  '^ 
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me  to  mention,  or  at  least  yery  slightly,  in  the  ac- 
counts I  had  giTen  him  of  human  kind."  He  said, 
"  those  animals,  like  other  hrutes,  had  their  females 
in  common ;  but  in  this  they  differed,  that  the  she 
Tahoo  would  admit  the  males  while  she  was  preg- 
nant; and  that  the  hes  would  quarrel  and  fight 
with  the  females,  as  fiercely  as  with  each  other; 
both  which  practices  were  such  degrees  of  infamous 
brutality,  as  no  other  sensitive  creature  ever 
arrived  at. 

'*  Another  thing  he  wondered  at  in  the  Yahoo»t 
was  their  strange  disposition  to  nastiness  and  dirt ; 
whereas  there  appears  to  be  a  natural  lore  of  clean- 
liness in  all  other  animals."  As  to  the  two  former 
accusations,  I  was  glad  to  let  them  pass  without  any 
reply,  because  I  had  not  a  word  to  offer  upon  them 
in  defence  of  my  species,  which  otherwise  I  cer- 
tainly had  done  from  my  own  inclinations.  But  I 
could  have  easily  vindicated  human  kind  from  the 
imputation  of  singularity  upon  the  last  article,  if 
there  had  been  any  swine  in  that  country,  (as,  un- 
luckily for  me,  there  were  not),  which  altliough  it 
may  be  a  sweeter  quadruped  than  a  loAoo,  cannot, 
I  humbly  conceive,  in  justice,  pretend  to  more 
cleanliness ;  and  so  his  honour  himself  must  have 
owned,  if  he  had  seen  their  filthy  way  of  feeding, 
and  their  custom  of  wallowing  and  sieepiug  in  the 
mud. 

Mv  master  likewise  mentioned  another  quality 
which  his  servants  had  discovered  in  several  KoAoos, 
and  to  him  was  wholly  unaccountable.  He  said, 
•«  a  fancy  would  sometimes  take  a  Yahoo  to  retire 
into  a  comer  to  lie  down,  and  howl,  and  groan,  and 
spurn  away  all  that  came  near  him,  although  he 
were  young  and  fat,  wanted  neither  food  nor  water; 
nor  did  the  servant  imagine  what  could  possibly 
ail  him.  And  the  only  remedy  they  found  was,  to 
set  him  to  hard  work,  after  which  he  would  infalli- 
bly come  to  himself."  To  this  I  was  silent,  out  of 
partiality  to  my  own  kind  ;  yet  here  I  could  plainly 
discover  the  true  seeds  of  spleen,  which  only  seises 
on  the  lazy,  the  luxurious,  and  the  rich;  who,  if 
they  were  forced  to  undergo  the  same  regimen,  I 
would  undertake  for  the  cure. 

His  honour  had  further  observed,  "that  a  female 
Tahoo  would  often  stand  behind  a  bank  or  a  bush, 
to  gaze  on  the  young  males  passing  by,  and  then  ap- 
pear, and  hide,  using  many  antic  gestures  and 
grimaces ;  at  which  time  it  was  observed  that  she 
had  a  roost  offensive  smell  ;  and  when  any  of  the 
males  advanced,  would  slowly  retire  looking  often 
back,  and  with  a  counterfeit  show  of  fear,  run  off 
into  some  convenient  place  where  she  knew  the 
male  would  follow  her. 

'*  At  other  times,  if  a  female  stranger  came  among 
them,  three  or  four  of  her  own  sex  would  get  about 
her  and  stare,  and  chatter,  and  grin,  and  smell  her 
all  over,  and  then  turn  off  with  gestures  that  seemed 
to  express  contempt  and  disdain/' 

Perhaps  my  master  might  refine  a  littie  in  these 
speculations  which  he  had  drawn  from  what  he  ob- 
served himself,  or  had  been  told  him  by  others; 
however,  I  could  not  reflect  without  some  amaze- 
ment, and  much  sorrow,  that  the  rudiments  of 
lewdness,  coquetry,  censure,  and  scandal,  should 
have  place  by  instinct  in  womankind. 

I  expected  every  moment  that  my  master  would 
accuse  the  Yahooa  of  those  unnatural  appetites  in 
both  sexes,  so  common  among  us.  But  Nature,  it 
seems,  has  not  been  so  expert  a  school-mistress; 
and  these  politer  pleasures  are  entirely  the  produc- 
tions of  Art  and  Reason  on  our  side  of  the  globe. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  aottior  ralfttet  wveral  partieulan  of  the  Y«hoM.    Tto 
great  virtues  of  the  Houyoahuma.    The  educatiou  and  ei- 
ereise  of  their  youth-    Their  ^eneial  assembly. 

As  I  ought  to  have  understood  human  nature  much 
better  than  I  supposed  it  possible  for  my  master  to 
do,  so  it  was  easy  to  apply  the  character  he  gave  of 
the  Yt^u)os  to  myself  and  my  countrymen ;  and  I 
believed  I  could  yet  make  further  discoveries  from 
my  own  observation.  I  therefore  often  begged  hU 
honour  to  let  me  go  among  the  herds  of  Yahoot  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  to  which  he  always  very  gra. 
ciously  consented,  being  perfectiy  convinced  that 
the  hatred  I  bore  these  brutes  would  never  suffer 
me  to  be  corrupted  by  them ;  and  his  honour 
ordered  one  of  his  servants  a  strong  sorrel  nsg,  very 
honest  and  good-natured,  to  be  my  guard ;  without 
whose  protection  I  durst  not  undertake  such  adveu- 
tures ;  lor  I  have  already  told  the  reader  how  much 
I  was  pestered  by  these  odious  animals  upon  my 
first  arrival ;  and  I  afterward  failed  very  narrowly 
three  or  four  times  of  £Edling  into  their  clutches, 
when  I  happened  to  stray  at  any  distance  without 
my  hanger.  And  I  have  reason  to  believe  they  had 
some  imagination  that  I  was  of  their  own  speciei ; 
which  I  olten  assisted  myself  by  stripping  up  my 
sleeves  and  showing  my  naked  arms  and  breasts  in 
their  sight,  when  my  protector  was  with  me.  At 
which  times  they  would  approach  as  near  as  they 
durst  and  imitate  my  actions,  after  the  manner  of 
monkeys,  but  ever  with  great  signs  of  hatred ;  as  a 
tame  Jackdaw  with  cap  and  stockings,  is  always  per- 
secuted by  the  wild  ones  when  he  happens  to  be  got 
among  them. 

They  are  prodigiously  nimble  from  their  infancy. 
However,  I  once  caught  a  young  male  of  three 
years  old,  and  endeavoured  by  all  marks  of  tender* 
ucss  to  make  it  quiet;  but  the  little  imp  fell  a 
squalling,  and  scratching,  and  biting  with  such  rio- 
lence  that  I  was  forced  to  let  it  go ;  and  it  was  high 
time  ;  for  a  whole  troop  of  old  ones  came  about  ui 
at  the  noise;  but  finding  the  cub  was  safe,  (for 
away  it  ran,)  and  my  sorrel  nag  being  by,  the; 
durst  not  venture  near  us.  I  observed  the  young 
animal's  flesh  to  smell  very  rank,  and  the  stink  wa 
somewhat  between  a  weasel  and  a  fox,  but  much 
more  disagreeable.  I  forgot  another  circumstance, 
(and  perhaps,  I  might  have  the  reader's  pardon  if  it 
were  wholly  omitted,)  that  while  I  held  the  odioui 
vermin  in  my  hands,  it  voided  its  filthy  excremcntt 
of  a  yellow  liquid  substance  all  over  my  clothes; 
but  by  good  fortune  there  was  a  small  brook  hard 
by,  where  I  washed  myself  as  clean  as  I  could,  al> 
though  I  durst  not  come  into  my  master's  presence 
until  I  were  sufficientiy  aired. 

By  what  I  could  discover,  the  Yahooa  appear  to 
be  the  most  unteachable  of  all  animals ;  their  cspa- 
cities  never  reaching  higher  than  to  draw  or  carry 
burdens.  Yet  I  am  of  opinion  this  defect  arises 
chiefly  from  a  perverse,  restive  disposition  ;  for  they 
are  cunning,  malicious,  treacheroiu,  and  revenge- 
ful. They  are  strong  and  hardy,  but  of  a  cowardly 
spirit,  and  by  consequence  insolent,  abject,  and 
cruel.  It  is  observed,  that  the  red  haired  of  both 
sexes  are  more  libidinous  and  mischievous  than  the 
rest,  whom  yet  they  much  exceed  in  strength  and 
activity. 

The  Houyhnhnms  keep  the  Yahoos  for  present  use 
in  huts  not  far  from  the  house ;  but  the  rest  are 
sent  abroad  to  certain  fields  where  they  dig  op 
roots,  eat  several  kinds  of  herbs,  and  search  sbout 
for  carrion,  or  sometimes  catch  weasels  and  /tiAtmuAj, 
(%.  sort  of  wild  rat,)  which  they  greedily  devour. 
Nature  has  taught  them  to  dig  deep  holes  with  their 
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aails  on  the  tide  of  a  riains^  ground,  wherein  they 
be  by  theimelTei ;  only  the  kennels  of  the  females 
sxe  larger,  sufficient  to  hold  two  or  three  cubs. 

They  swim  from  their  infancy  like  frog*,  and  are 
able  to  continue  long  under  water,  where  they  often 
take  fish,  which  the  females  carry  home  to  their 
}Ottng.  And  upon  this  occasion  1  hope  the  reader 
will  pardon  my  relating  an  odd  adventure. 

Being  one  day  abroad  with  my  protector,  the 
sorrel  nag,  and  the  weather  exceeding  hot,  I  en- 
treated him  to  let  me  bathe  in  a  riyer  that  was  near. 
He  consented,  and  I  immediately  stript  myself 
stark  naked,  and  went  down  softly  into  the  stream. 
It  happened  that  a  young  female  YahoOf  standing 
behind  a  bank,  taw  the  whole  proceeding,  and  in- 
flamed by  desire,  as  the  nag  and  I  conjectured,  came 
running  with  all  speed  and  leaped  into  the  water, 
witbin  five  yards  of  the  place  where  I  bathed.  I 
was  ncref  in  my  life  so  terribly  frightened.  The 
nag  vaa  graaing  at  some  distance,  not  suspecting 
any  barm.  She  embraced  me  after  a  most  fulsome 
manaer.  I  roared  as  loud  as  I  could,  and  the  nag 
came  galloping  towards  me,  whereupon  she  quitted 
her  grasp  with  the  utmost  reluctancy,  and  leaped 
upon  the  opposite  bank,  where  she  stood  gazing 
and  howling  aill  the  time  I  was  potting  on  my  clothes. 

This  was  a  matter  of  dirersion  to  my  master  and 
his  family,  as  well  as  of  mortification  to  myself;  for 
now  I  cottld  no  longer  deny  that  I  was  a  real  Yahoo 
in  every  limb  and  feature,  since  the  females  had  a 
natitral  propensity  to  me  as  one  of  their  own  species. 
Neither  was  the  hair  of  this  brute  of  a  red  colour, 
(which  might  haye  been  some  excuse  for  an  appetite 
a  little  irregular,)  but  black  as  a  sloe,  and  her  coun- 
tpoance  did  not  make  an  appearance  altogether  so 
hideous  as  the  rest  of  her  kind ;  for  I  think  she 
could  not  be  abore  eleyen  years  old. 

Having  lived  three  years  in  this  country,  the 
reader,  I  suppose,  will  expect  that  I  should,  like 
other  travellezs,  give  him  some  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  which  it  was 
indeed  'my  principal  study  to  learn. 

As  these  noble  Houyhnhnms  are  endowed  by 
Bature  with  a  general  disposition  to  all  virtues,  and 
have  no  conceptions  or  ideas  of  what  is  evil  in  a 
rational  creature,  so  their  grand  maxim  is,  to  culti- 
T«re  reason,  and  to  be  wholly  governed  by  it. 
Neitfaer  is  reason  among  them  a  point  problematical 
as  with  OS,  where  men  can  argue  with  plausibility 
on  both  uden  of  the  question,  but  strikes  you  with 
immediate  conviction,  as  it  must  needs  do,  where  it 
is  not  mingled,  obscured,  or  discoloured,  by  passion 
and  interest.  I  remember  it  was  with  extreme 
difBculty  that  I  could  bring  my  master  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  word  o/nnton,  or  how  a 
point  cooKl  be  disputable ;  because  reason  taught  us 
to  affirm  or  deny  only  where  we  are  certain ;  and 
beyond  our  knowledge  we  cannot  do  either :  so  that 
controversies,  wranglings,  disputes,  and  positiveness, 
in  frlse  or  dubious  propositions,  are  evils  unknown 
among  the  JJouyhnhnrnM,  In  the  like  manner,  when 
i  used  to  explain  to  him  our  several  systems  of  na- 
taral  philosophy,  he  would  laugh,  **  that  a  creature 
pretemiing  to  reason  should  value  itself  upon  the 
knowledge  of  other  people's  conjectures,  and  in 
tHmga  yHiere  that  knowledge,  if  it  were  certain, 
toM  be  of  no  use."  Wherein  he  sgreed  entirely 
with  the  sentiments  of  Socrates,  as  Plato  delivers 
them  ;  which  I  mention  as  the  highest  honour  I  can 
do  to  that  prince  of  philosophers.  I  have  often 
Mnce  reflected  what  destruction  such  doctrine  would 
make  in  the  libraries  of  Europe,  and  how  many 
paths  of  lame  would  be  then  shut  up  in  the  learned 
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Friendship  and  benevolence  are  the  two  principal 
virtues  among  the  HouyhnhnmSf  and  these  not  con- 
fined to  particular  objects,  but  universal  to  the 
whole  race ;  for  a  stranger  from  the  remotest  part 
is  equally  treated  with  the  nearest  neighbour,  and 
wherever  he  goes  looks  upon  himself  as  at  home. 
They  preserve  decency  and  civility  in  the  highest 
degrees,  but  are  altogether  ignorant  of  ceremony. 
The}'  have  no  fondness  for  their  colts  or  foals,  but 
the  care  they  take  in  educating  them  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  the  dictates  of  reason.  And  I  observed 
my  master  to  show  the  same  affection  to  his  neigh- 
bour's issue  that  he  had  for  his  own.  They  will 
have  it  that  nature  teaches  them  to  love  the  whole 
species,  and  it  is  reason  only  that  makes  a  distinc- 
tion of  persons,  where  there  is  a  superior  degree  of 
virtue. 

When  the  matron  H<myhnhnm9  have  produced 
one  of  each  sex,  they  no  longer  accompany  with 
their  consorts,  except  they  lose  one  of  their  issue  by 
some  casualty,  which  very  seldom  happens ;  but  in 
such  a  case  they  meet  again ;  or  when  the  like  acci- 
dent befalls  a  person  whose  wife  is  past  bearing, 
some  other  couple  bestow  on  him  one  of  their  own 
colts,  and  then  go  together  again  until  the  mother  is 
pregnant.  This  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
country  from  being  overburdened  with  numbers. 
But  the  race  of  inferior  Houyhnknma,  bred  up  to  be 
servants,  is  not  so  strictly  limited  upon  this  article  ; 
these  are  allowed  to  produce  three  of  each  sex,  to  be 
domestics  in  the  noble  families. 

In  their  marriages  they  are  exactly  careful  to 
choose  such  colours  as  will  not  make  any  disagree- 
able mixture  In  the  breed.  Strength  is  chiefly  va- 
lued in  the  male,  and  comeliness  in  the  female ;  not 
upon  the  account  of  love,  but  to  preserve  the  race 
from  degenerating ;  for  where  a  female  happens  to 
excel  in  strength,  a  consort  is  chosen  with  regard  to 
comeliness. 

Courtship,  love,  presents,  jointures,  settlements, 
have  no  place  in  their  thoughts,  or  terms  whereby 
to  express  them  in  their  language.  The  young  cou- 
ple meet  and  are  joined,  merely  because  it  is  the 
determination  of  their  parents  and  friends;  it  is 
what  they  see  done  every  day,  and  they  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  the  necessary  actions  of  a  reasonable 
being.  But  the  violation  of  marriage,  or  any  other 
unchastity,  was  never  heard  of;  and  the  married 
pair  pass  their  lives  with  the  same  friendship  and 
mutual  benevolence  that  they  bear  to  all  others  of 
the  same  species  who  come  in  their  way,  without 
jealousy,  fondness,  quarrelling,  or  discontent. 

In  educating  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  their  me- 
thod is  admirable,  and  highly  deserves  our  imitation. 
These  are  not  suffered  to  taste  a  cpiin  of  oats,  ex- 
cept upon  certain  days  till  eighteen  years  old ;  nor 
milk,  but  very  rarely ;  and  in  summer  they  graze 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  as  many  in  the  even- 
ing, which  their  parents  likewise  observe :  but  the 
servants  are  not  allowed  above  half  that  time,  and  a 
great  part  of  their  grass  is  brought  home,  which  they 
eat  at  the  most  convenient  hours,  when  they  can  be 
best  spared  from  work. 

Temperance,  industry,  exercise  and  cleanliness, 
are  the  lessons  equally  enjoined  to  the  young  ones 
of  both  sexes,  and  my  master  thought  it  monstrous 
in  us  to  gire  the  females  a  different  kind  of  educa- 
tion from  the  males,  except  in  articles  of  domestic 
management ;  whereby,  as  he  truly  observed,  one 
half  of  our  natives  were  good  for  nothing  hut  bring, 
ing  children  into  the  world  ;  and  to  trust  the  rare 
of  our  children  to  such  useless  animals,  he  said,  was 
yet  a  greater  instance  of  brutality. 

But  the  Houyhnhnms  ♦—'"  "•»  their  youth  to 
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strength,  speed,  and  hardiness,  hy  exercising  them 
in  running  races  up  and  down  steep  hills,  and  over 
hard  stony  grounds ;  and  when  they  are  all  in  a 
sweat,  they  are  ordered  to  leap  over  head  and  ears 
into  a  pond  or  river.  Four  times  a  year  the  youth 
of  a  certain  district  meet  to  show  their  proficiency 
in  running  and  leaping,  and  other  feats  of  strength 
and  agility,  where  the  victor  is  rewarded  with  a 
song  in  his  or  her  praise.  On  this  festival  the  ser- 
vants drive  a  herd  of  Y<ihoo8  into  the  field,  laden 
with  hay,  and  oats,  and  milk,  for  a  repast  to  the 
Houyknknma ;  after  which  ihese  brutes  are  imme- 
diately driven  back  again,  for  fear  of  being  noisome 
to  the  assembly. 

Every  fourth  year  at  the  vernal  equinox,  there  is 
a  representative  council  of  the  whole  nation,  which 
meets  in  a  plain  about  twenty  miles  from  our  house, 
and  continues  about  five  or  six  days.  Here  they 
inquire  into  the  state  and  condition  of  the  several 
districts ;  whether  they  abound  or  be  deficient  in 
hay  or  oats,  or  cows  or  YbHom  f  and  wherever  there 
is  any  want,  (which  is  but  seldom)  it  is  immediately 
supplied  by  imanlmous  consent  and  contribution. 
Here  likewise  the  regulation  of  children  is  settled ; 
as  for  instance,  if  a  Houyhnhnm  has  two  malea,  he 
changes  one  of  them  with  another  that  has  two 
females;  and  when  a  child  has  been  lost  by  any 
casualty  where  the  mother  is  past  breeding,  it  is 
determined  what  family  in  the  district  shall  breed 
another  to  supply  the  loss. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A  ^rand  debate  at  the  general  awembly  of  the  Ilouyhuhnraa, 
and  how  it  was  determined.    The  leamio};  of  the  Houy- 
hubnnu.    Their  building*.    Their  manner  of  burials.    The 
defectivene^  uf  their  language. 

One  of  these  grand  assemblies  was  held  in  my 
time,  about  three  months  before  my  departure,  whi- 
ther my  master  went  as  the  representative  of  our 
district.  In  this  council  was  resumed  their  old  de- 
bate, and  indeed  the  only  debate  that  ever  happened 
in  their  country ;  whereof  my  master  after  his 
return  gave  me  a  very  particular  account, 

The  question  to  be  debated  was,  "  Whether  the 
Yahoos  should  be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the 
earth  1'*  One  of  tlie  members  for  the  affirmative 
ofiered  several  arguments  of  great  strength  and 
weight,  alleging,  **  that  as  the  Yahoos  were  tlie 
most  filthy,  noisome,  and  deformed  animals  which 
nature  ever  produced,  so  they  were  the  most  restive 
and  indocible,  mischievous  and  malicious.  They 
would  privately  suck  the  teats  of  the  Houyhnhnms* 
cows,  kill  and  devour  their  cats,  trample  down  their 
oats  and  grass  if  they  were  not  continually  watched, 
and  commit  a  thousand  other  extravagancies."  He 
took  notice  of  a  general  tradition,  "  that  Yahoos  had 
not  been  always  in  their  country,  but  that  many 
ages  ago  two  of  these  brutes  appeared  together  upon 
a  mo^tain ;  whether  produced  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun  upon  corrupted  mud  and  slime,  or  from  the 
ooze  and  froth  of  the  sea,  was  never  known :  that 
these  Yahoos  engendered,  and  their  brood  in  a  short 
time  grew  so  numerous  as  to  overrun  and  infest  the 
whole  nation :  that  the  Houyhnhnms,  to  get  rid  of 
this  evil  made  a  general  hunting,  and  at  last  enclosed 
the  whole  herd ;  and  destroying  the  elder,  every 
Hvuyhnhnm  kept  two  young  ones  in  a  keimel,  and 
brought  them  to  such  a  degree  of  tameness,  as  an 
animal  so  savage  by  nature  can  be  capable  of  ac- 
quiring ;  using  them  for  draught  and  carriage  :  that 
there  seemed  to  be  much  truth  in  this  tradition,  and 
that  those  creatures  could  not  be  ylnhnwmshy^  (or 
aborigines  of  the  land,)  because  of  the  violent  hatred 
the  Houyhnhnms  as  well  as  all  other  animals  bore 


them ;  which  although  their  evil  disposition  suffi- 
ciently  deserved,  could  never  have  arrived  st  so 
high  a  degree  if  they  had  been  aborigines ;  or  else 
they  would  have  long  since  been  rooted  out :  that 
the  inhabitants,  taking  a  fancy  to  use  the  service  of 
the  Yahoos,  had  very  imprudently  neglected  to  cul- 
tivate the  breed  of  asses,  which  are  «  comely  animal, 
easily  kept,  more  tame  and  orderly,  without  any 
offensive  smell  *,  strong  enough  for  labour,  although 
they  yield  to  the  other  in  agility  of  body ;  and  i! 
their  braying  be  no  agreeable  sound,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable  to  the  horrible  bowlings  of  the  Yahooa." 

Several  others  declared  their  sentiments  to  the 
same  purpose,  when  my  master  proposed  an  expe- 
dient to  the  assembly,  whereof  he  had  indeed  bor« 
rowed  the  hint  from  me.  **  He  approved  of  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  honourable  member  who 
spoke  before,  and  affirmed  that  the  two  YahooSt  said 
to  be  the  first  seen  among  them,  had  been  driven 
thither  over  the  sea ;  that  coming  to  land  and  being 
forsaken  by  their  companions,  they  retired  to  the 
mountains,  and  degenerating  by  degrees,  became  in 
process  of  time  much  more  savage  than  those  of 
their  own  species  in  the  country  whence  these  ti^o 
originals  pame.  The  reason  of  this  assertion  was, 
that  he  had  now  in  his  possession  a  certain  wonder* 
ful  Yahoo,  (meaning  myself,)  which  most  of  them 
had  heard  of,  and  many  of  them  had  seen.  He 
then  related  to  them  how  he  first  found  me ;  that 
my  body  was  all  covered  with  an  artificial  compo- 
sure of  the  skins  and  hairs  of  other  animals ;  that  1 
spoke  in  a  language  of  my  own.  and  had  thoroughly 
learned  theirs ;  that  I  had  related  to  him  the  acci- 
dents which  brought  me  thither  ;  that  when  he  saw 
me  without  my  covering,  I  was  an  exact  Yahoo  ia 
every  part,  only  of  a  whiter  colour,  less  hairj*,  an<l 
with  shorter  claws.  He  added  how  I  had  endea- 
voured to  persuade  him,  that  in  my  own  and  other 
countries,  the  Yahoos  acted  as  the  governing,  ra- 
tional animsl,  and  held  the  Houyhnhnms  in  serti- 
tude  ;  that  he  observed  in  me  all  the  qualities  of  a 
Yahoo,  only  a  little  more  civilised  by  some  tincture 
of  reason ;  which  however,  was  in  a  degree  as  i^ 
inferior  to  the  Houyhnhnm  race,  aa  the  Yahooe  of 
their  country  were  to  me ;  that  among  other  thing»i 
I  mentioned  a  custom  we  had  of  castrating  Hok^- 
hnhnms  when  they  were  young,  ia  order  to  render 
them  tame ;  that  the  operation  was  easy  and  wf<^ ! 
that  it  was  no  shame  to  learn  wisdom  from,  bruit^ 
as  industry  is  taught  by  the  ant,  and  building  by  th« 
swallow ;  (for  so  I  translate  the  word  lyhannh,  al- 
though it  be  a  much  larger  fowl ;)  that  this  inden- 
tion might  be  practised  upon  the  younger  Yahoot 
here,  which  beside  rendering  them  tractable  and 
fitter  for  use,  would  in  an  age,  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  species  without  destroying  life ;  that  in  the 
meantime  the  Houyhnhnms  should  be  exhorted  to 
cultivate  the  breed  of  asses,  which,  aa  they  are  in  ^1 
respects  more  valuable  brutes,  so  they  have  this  ad- 
vantage, to  be  fit  for  service  at  five  years  old,  whi^o 
the  others  are  not  till  twelve." 

This  was  all  my  master  thought  fit  to  tell  me  at 
that  time,  of  what  passed  in  the  grand  council.  Bat 
he  was  pleased  to  conceal  one  particular  which  r^ 
lated  personally  to  myself,  whereof  I  soon  felt  the 
unhappy  effect,  as  the  reader  will  know  in  its  proper 
place,  and  whence  I  date  all  the  succeeding  ^^^' 
fortunes  of  my  life. 

The  Houyhnhnms  have  no  letters,  »nd  conse- 
quently their  knowledge  is  all  traditional ;  but  ther^ 
happening  few  events  of  any  moment  amoiuf  ** 
people  so  well  united,  naturally  diiposed  to  e^^T 
virtue,  wholly  governed  by  reason,  and  cut  off  fro"" 
all  commerce  with  other  nations,  the  historical  pa" 
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U  eaailj  preterred  without  burdening  their  memo- 
ne*.  I  hare  already  obserred  that  they  are  subject 
tu  no  diseaaea,  and  therefore  can  have  no  need  of 
phmciaaa.  Uowevert  they  have  excellent  medi- 
ciiie%  compoaed  of  herbs,  to  cure  accidental  bruiseB 
and  cuta  in  the  pastern  or  frog  of  the  foot,  by  sharp 
stonesy  an  well  aa  other  nuiims  and  hurts  in  the 
Kveral  parta  of  the  body. 

They  calculate  the  year  by  the  revolution  of  the 
tun  and  the  moon,  but  use  no  subdivisions  into 
weeks.  They  are  well  enough  acquainted  with  the 
motions  of  tboae  two  luminaries,  and  understand  the 
nature  of  eclipaea ;  and  this  is  the  utmost  progress 
of  their  aatronomy. 

In  poetry  they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  all  other 
moitaisv  wherein  the  justness  of  their  aimiliea  and 
the  minateness,  aa  well  aa  exactness  of  their  de- 
scriptions, are  indeed  inimitable.  Their  verses 
abound  very  much  in  both  of  these,  and  usually  con- 
tun  either  some  exalted  notions  of  friendship  and 
bcoevolence,  or  the  praises  of  those  who  were  vic- 
tors in  racea  and  other  bodily  exercises.  Their 
buildioga,  although  very  rude  and  simple,  are  not 
ii^convenient  but  well  contrived  to  defend  them 
frum  all  injuries  of  cold  and  heat.  They  have  a 
land  of  tr^et  which,  at  forty  years  old,  loosens  in  the 
root,  and  &lls  with  tbe  first  storm :  it  grows  very 
frtrai^fat,  and,  being  pointed  like  stakes  with  a  sluMp 
tumcf  (for  the  Hou^hnhntM  know  not  the  use  of 
iron,)  they  stick  them  erect  in  the  ground,  about 
ten  inches  aaunder,  and  then  weave  in  oat-straw,  or 
»ometimea  wattles  between  them.  The  roof  is 
made  after  the  same  manner  and  so  are  the  dours. 

The  Howfhnhtunt  use  the  hollow  part  between 
the  pastern  and  the  hoof  of  the  fore-feet,  as  we  do 
our  hands,  and  this  with  greater  dexterity  than  I 
could  at  fint  imagine.  I  have  seen  a  white  mare  of 
our  family  thread  a  needle  (which  I  lent  her  on 
purpose)  vrith  that  joint.  They  milk  their  cows, 
rtrap  their  oats,  and  do  all  the  work  which  requires 
hands  in  the  same  manner.  They  have  a  kind  of 
hxrd  flints,  which,  by  grinding  against  other  stones, 
thc^  form  into  instruments  that  serve  instead  of 
wedges,  axes,  and  hammers.  With  tools  made  of 
thc*e  flints,  they  likewise  cut  their  hay  and  reap 
their  oats,  which  there  grow  naturally  in  several 
fU^lds  ;  the  Yakoot  draw  home  their  sheaves  in  car- 
riages, and  the  servants  tread  them  in  certain  covered 
tuts  to  get  out  the  grain  which  is  kept  in  stores. 
Tbe>  make  a  rude  kind  of  earthen  and  wooden  ves- 
«c1js  and  bake  the  former  in  the  sun. 

If  they  can  avoid  casualties,  they  die  only  of  old 
age,  and  are  buried  in  the  obscurest  places  that  can 
be  found;   their  friends  and  relations  expressing 
neither  joy  nor  grief  at  their  departure ;  nor  does 
the  dying  person  discover  the  least  regret  that  he  is 
l^m^ing  the  world,  any  more  than  if  he  were  upon 
nrtuming  home  from  a  visit  to  one  of  his  neighbours. 
1  remember  my  master  having  once  made  an  ap- 
}«cintment  with  a  friend  and  his  family  to  come  to 
Y.'tK  house  upon  some  a&ir  of  importance  ;  on  the 
day  fixed,  the  mistress  and  her  tw«>  children  came 
tcry  late  ;  she  made  two  excuses ;  first  for  her  hus- 
band, who,  as  she  said  happened  that  very  morning 
\'i  Ikmmenh*     The  word  is  strongly  expressive  in 
their  language,  but  not  easily  rendered  into  Eng- 
lish.    It  aignifies,  <*  to  retire  to  his  first  mother." 
Her  excuse  for  not  coming  sooner  was,  that  her 
hu»band  dying  late  in  the  morning,  she  was  a  good 
while  consulting  her  servants  about  a  convenient 
place  where  his  body  should  be  laid  ;  and  I  ob- 
•f-ned  she  behaved  herself  at  our  house  as  cheer- 
(UI)  as  the  rest.     She  died  about  three  months 
&fter. 


They  live  generally  to  seventy  or  seventy-five 
years,  very  seldom  to  fourscore.  Some  weeks  before 
their  death  they  feel  a  gradual  decay,  but  without 
pain.  During  this  time  they  are  much  visited  by 
their  friends,  because  they  cannot  ^q  abroad  with 
their  usual  ease  and  satisfaction.  However,  about 
ten  days  before  their  death,  which  they  seldom  fiul 
in  computing,  they  return  tbe  visits  that  have  been 
made  them  by  those  who  are  nearest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, being  carried  in  a  convenient  sledge, 
drawn  by  Yahooi;  which  vehicle  they  use,  not  only 
upon  this  occasion,  but  when  they  grow  old,  upon 
long  journeys,  or  when  they  are  lamed  by  any  accident. 
And  therefore  when  the  dying  Houyhnhmiu  return 
those  visits,  they  take  asolemn  leave  of  their  finends,  as 
if  they  were  going  to  some  remote  part  of  the  country, 
where  they  designed  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

I  know  not  whether  it  may  be  worth  observing, 
that  the  Houyhnhnma  have  no  word  in  their  lan- 
guage to  express  anything  that  is  evil,  except  what 
they  borrow  from  the  deformities  or  ill  qualities  of 
the  Yahooa,  Thus  they  denote  the  folly  of  a  ser- 
yant,  an  omission  of  a  child,  a  stone  that  cuts  their 
feet,  a  continuance  of  foul  or  unseasonable  weather, 
and  the  like,  by  adding  to  each  the  epithet  of  Yahoo, 
For  instance — hhnm  Yahoo,  whnaholm  Yahoo,  ynlh» 
mndwihima  Yahoo,  and  an  ill-contrived  house, 
ynholmhnmrohinto  Yahoo. 

I  could,  with  grei^t  pleasure,  enlarge  further  upon 
the  manners  and  virtues  of  this  excellent  people ; 
but  intending  in  a  short  time  to  publish  a  volume 
by  itselft  expressly  upon  that  subject,  I  refer  the 
reader  thither,  and  in  the  mean  tim^  proceed  to  re- 
late my  own  sad  catastrophe. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  author's  econony  and  happ^  life  among  the  Ilouyhn- 
hnnu.  His  great  improvement  in  Tirtiu*.  by  conTeraing  with 
them.  Their  conTercations.  Tlie  author  has  notice  giran 
him  by  his  master,  that  he  must  depart  from  the  country. 
He  falls  into  a  swoon  from  grief,  but  submit*.  He  contrives 
and  finishes  a  canoe  by  the  help  of  a  fellow-servant,  and  puts 
to  sea  at  a  Tentare. 


I  HAD  settled  my  little  economy  to  my  own  heart's 
content.  My  master  had  ordered  a  room  to  be 
made  for  me,  after  their  manner,  about  six  yards 
from  the  house,  the  sides  and  floors  of  which  I  plas- 
tered with  clay,  and  covered  with  rusb-mats  of  my 
own  contriving.  I  had  beaten  hemp,  which  there 
grows  wild,  and  made  of  it  a  sort  of  ticking  :  this  I 
filled  with  the  feathers  of  several  birds  I  had  taken 
with  springes  made  of  Yahoo^  hairs,  and  •  were  ex- 
cellent food.  I  had  worked  two  chairs  with  my 
knife,  the  sorrel  nag  helping  me  in  the  grosser  and 
more  laborious  part.  When  my  clothes  were  worn 
to  rags,  I  made  myself  others  with  the  skins  of 
rabbits,  and  of  a  certain  beautiful  animal  about  the 
same  size,  called  nnuhnoh,  the  skin  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  fine  down.  Of  these  I  also  made 
very  tolerable  stockings.  I  soled  my  shoes  with 
wood,  which  I  cut  from  a  tree  and  fitted  to  the 
upper  leather ;  and  when  this  was  worn  out,  I  sup- 
plied it  with  the  skins  of  Yahoot  dried  in  the  sun. 
1  often  got  honey  out  of  hollow  trees,  which  I 
mingled  with  water  or  ate  with  my  bread.  No  man 
could  more  verify  the  truth  of  these  tivo  maxims, 
**  That  nature  is  very  easily  satisfied  ;"  and,  **  That 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention."  I  enjoyed  per- 
fect health  of  body  and  tranquillity  of  mind ;  I  did 
not  feel  the  treachery  or  inconstancy  of  a  friend,  nor 
the  injuries  of  a  secret  or  open  enemy;  I  had  no 
occasion  of  bribing,  flattering,  or  pimping,  to  pro- 

*  The  author  has  intentionally  made  use  of  inaccurate  ex- 
pression and  studied  negligence  in  order  to  make  the  stylo 
more  like  that.of  a  ses^loring  man. 
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cure  the  farour  of  any  great  man  or  of  his  minion ;  I 
wanted  no  fence  against  fraud  or  oppression ;  here 
was  neither  physician  to  destroy  my  hody  nor  lawyer 
to  ruin  my  fortune  ;  no  informer  to  watch  my  words 
and  actions  or  forge  accusations  against  me  for  hire : 
here  were  no  gibers,  censurers,  backbiters,  pick- 
pockets, highwaymen,  housebreakers,  attorneys, 
bawds,  buffoons,  gamesters,  politicians,  wits,  sple- 
netics, tedious  talkers,  controvertists,  rsTishers, 
murderers,  robbers,  yirtuosoes;  no  leaders  or  fol- 
lowers of  party  and  faction ;  no  encouragers  to  Tice, 
by  seducement  or  examples  ;  no  dungeon,  axes,  gib- 
bets, whipping-posts  or  pillories  ;  no  cheating  shop- 
keepers or  mechanics ;  no  pride,  yanity,  or  affecta- 
tion ;  no  fops,  bullies,  drunkards,  strolling  whores, 
or  poxes ;  no  ranting,  lewd,  expensive  wires ;  no 
stupid,  proud  pedants ;  no  importunate,  OTer-bear> 
ing,  quarrelsome,  noisy,  roaring,  empty,  conceited, 
swearing  companions ;  no  scoundrels  raised  from  the 
dust  upon  the  merit  of  their  Tices,  or  nobility  thrown 
into  it  on  account  of  their  virtues ;  no  lords,  fiddlers, 
judges,  or  dancing-masters. 

I  had  the  favour  of  being  admitted  to  several 
HouyhnKnnu  who  came  to  visit  or  dine  with  my 
master,  where  his  honour  graciously  suffered  me  to 
wait  in  the  room,  and  listen  to  their  discourse. 
Both  he  and  his  company  would  often  descend  to 
ask  me  questions,  and  receive  my  answers.  I  bad 
also  sometimes  the  honour  of  attending  my  master 
in  his  visits  to  others.  I  never  presumed  to  speak, 
except  in  answer  to  a  question ;  and  then  1  did  it 
with  inward  regret,  because  it  was  a  loss  of  so  much 
time  for  improving  myself:  but  I  was  infinitely 
delighted  with  the  station  of  an  humble  auditor  in 
such  conversations,  where  nothing  passed  but  what 
was  useful,  expressed  in  the  fewest  and  most  signi- 
ficant words;  where,  as  I  have  already  said,  the 
greatest  decency  was  observed,  without  the  least 
degree  of  ceremony;  where  no  person  spoke  ivithout 
being  pleased  himself,  and  pleasing  his  companions ; 
where  there  was  no  interruption,  tediousness,  heat, 
or  difference  of  sentiments.  They  have  a  notion, 
that  when  people  are  met  together,  a  short  silence 
does  much  improve  conversation  :  this  I  found  to  be 
true;  for  during  those  little  intermissions  of  talk, 
new  ideas  would  arise  in  their  minds,  which  very 
much  enlivened  the  discourse.  Their  subjects  are 
generally  on  friendship  and  benevolence,  on  order 
and  economy;  sometimes  upon  the  visible  opera- 
tions of  nature,  or  ancient  traditions ;  upon  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  virtue ;  upon  the  unerring  rules 
of  reason ;  or  upon  some  determinations  to  be  taken 
at  the  next  great  assembly ;  and  often  upon  the  va- 
rious excellencies  of  poetry.  I  may  add,  without 
vanity,  that  my  presence  often  gave  them  sufficient 
matter  for  discourse,  because  it  afforded  my  master 
an  occasion  of  letting  his  friends  into  the  history  of 
me  and  my  country,  upon  which  they  were  all 
pleased  to  descant,  in  a  manner  not  very  advantage- 
ous to  human  kind ;  and  for  that  reason  I  shall  not 
repeat  what  they  said  :  only,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
observe,  that  his  honour,  to  my  great  admiration, 
appeared  to  understand  the  nature  of  Yahooa  much 
better  than  myself.  He  went  through  all  our  vices 
and  follies,  and  discovered  many,  which  I  had  never 
mentioned  to  him,  by  only  supposing  what  qualities 
a  Yahoo  of  their  country,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  reason,  might  be  capable  of  exerting ;  and  con- 
cluded, with  too  much  probability,  '*  bow  vile,  as  weU< 
as  miserable,  such  a  creature  must  be.'' 

I  freely  confess,  that  all  the  little  knowledge  I 
have,  of  any  value,  was  acquired  by  the  lectures  I 
received  from  my  master,  and  from  hearing  the  dis- 
courses of  him  and  his  friends ;  to  which  I  should 


be  prouder  to  listen,  than  to  dictate  to  the  greatnt 
and  wisest  assembly  in  Europe.  I  admired  the 
strength,  comeliness,  and  speed  c^  the  inhabitants, 
and  such  a  constellation  of  virtues,  in  such  amiabli 
persons,  produced  in  me  the  highest  veneration.  At 
first,  indeed,  I  did  not  feel  that  natural  awe  which 
the  Yahootf  and  all  other  animals,  bear  towanb 
them  ;  but  it  grew  upon  me  by  degrees,  much  loooer 
than  I  imagined,  and  was  mingled  with  a  respectful 
love  and  gratitude,  that  they  would  condescend  to 
distinguish  me  from  the  rest  of  my  spedes. 

When  I  thought  of  my  family,  my  friends,  ny 
countrymen,  or  the  human  race  in  general,  I  cons, 
dered  them,  as  they  really  were,  Yahoo9  in  shape  and 
disposition,  perhaps  a  little  more  civilised,  andqnali. 
tied  with  the  gift  of  speech,  but  making  no  other  use 
of  reason  than  to  improve  and  multiply  those  vieet 
whereof  their  brethren  in  this  country  had  only  the 
share  that  nature  allotted  them.  When  I  happened 
to  behold  the  reflection  of  my  own  form  in  a  lake  or 
a  fountain,  I  turned  away  my  face  in  horror  and  de- 
testation of  myself,  and  could  better  endore  the 
sight  of  a  common  Yakoo^  than  of  my  own  penon. 
By  conversing  with  the  HouyhnhntiMt  and  lookin; 
upon  them  with  delight,  I  fell  to  imitate  their  gait 
and  gesture,  which  is  now  grown  into  a  habit ;  and 
my  friends  often  tell  me,  in  a  blunt  way,  **that  I  trot 
like  a  horse,"  which,  however,  1  take  for  a  great  eon- 
pliment.  Neither  ^all  I  disown,  that  in  speakinf  I 
am  apt  to  fall  into  the  voice  •nd  manner  of  the 
Houyhnknmt,  and  hear  myself  ridicoled  on  that  ac- 
count, without  the  least  mortification. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  haziness,  and  when  I 
looked  upon  myself  to  be  fully  settled  for  life,  mj 
master  sent  for  me  one  morning  a  little  earlier  thin 
his  usual  hour.  I  observed  by  hu 'Countenance  that 
he  was  in  some  perplexity,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  be* 
gin  what  he  had  to  speak.  After  a  short  siieneei  be 
told  me,  **  he  did  not  know  how  I  would  take  what 
he  was  going  to  say.  That  in  the  laet  general  aa. 
sembly,  when  the  afiair  of  the  Yahooa  was  entered 
upon,  the  representatives  had  taken  offence  at  h» 
keeping  a  Yahoo  (meaning  myself)  in  his  fiiinily, 
more^  like  a  Houyhnhnm  than  a  brute  animal :  that 
he  was  known  frequently  to  converse  with  me,  ai  if 
he  could  receive  some  advantage  or  pleasure  in  my 
company ;  that  such  a  practice  was  not  agreeable  to 
reason  or  nature,  or  a  thing  ever  heard  of  before 
among  them.  The  assembly  did  therefore  exhort 
him  either  to  employ  me  like  the  rest  of  my  spsciea, 
or  command  me  to  swim  back  to  the  place  whence 
I  came.  That  the  first  of  these  expedients  was  ut- 
terly rejected  by  all  the  HtniyhnhnmM  who  had  erer 
seen  me  at  his  house  or  their  own ;  for  they  alleged, 
that  because  I  had  some  rudiments  of  reason  added 
to  the  natural  pravity  of  those  animals,  it  was  to  be 
feared  I  might  be  able  to  seduce  them  into  the 
woody  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and 
bring  them  in  troops  by  night  to  destroy  the  Jlouyhn- 
hums*  cattle,  as  being  naturally  of  the  lavenoai 
kind,  and  averse  from  labour." 

My  master  added,  **  That  he  was  daily  pressed  by 
the  Houyhnhnm*  of  the  neighbourhood  to  have  the 
assembly's  exhortation  executed,  which  he  could  not 
put  off  much  longer.  He  doubted  it  would  be  ini* 
possible  for  me  to  swim  to  another  country,  and 
therefore  wished  I  would  contrive  some  sort  of  ve- 
hicle, resembling  those  I  had  described  to  him.  that 
might  carry  me  on  the  sea ;  in  which  work  I  should 
have  the  assistance  of  his  own  servants,  aa  well  as 
those  of  his  neighbours."  He  concluded,  <'  That, 
for  his  own  part,  he  could  have  been  content  to  keep 
me  in  his  service  as  long  as  I  lived,  because  be 
found  I  had  cured  myself  of  some  bad  habits  and 
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dlipoiitioiii,  by  endeaTouring,  u  fmr  as  my  inferior 
utare  wis  capable,  to  imitate  the  Houyhnhnma," 

I  ihoold  here  obaerre  to  the  reader,  that  a  decree 
of  Uie  geaeral  uiembly  ia  this  country  is  expressed 
\n  (he  word  MUoayn^  which  signifies  an  exhorta- 
tion, u  netr  as  1  can  render  it ;  for  they  have  no 
eooceptioa  bow  a  rational  creature  can  be  compelled, 
bat  only  sdrised  or  exhorted,  because  no  person  can 
dnobey  resson,  without  giving  up  his  claim  to  be- 
1119  a  ntional  creature. 

I  wu  itnick  with  the  utmost  grief  and  despair  at 
ay  muttr's  discourse ;  and  being  unable  to  support 
Um  igooics  I  was  under,  1  fell  into  a  swoon  at  his 
feet  VTheo  I  came  to  myself,  he  told  me,  **  that  he 
coododed  I  had  been  dead;  for  these  people  are 
nbjtct  to  DO  such  imbecilities  of  nature.  I  an- 
•wcrcd  ia  a  fiunt  voice,  **  That  death  would  have 
ben  too  great  a  happiness ;  that  although  I  could 
not  Uime  the  assembly's  exhortation,  or  the  urgency 
of  hii  friends,  yet,  in  my  weak  and  corrupt  judg- 
ment, Ithoo^t  it  might  consist  with  reason  to  have 
been  its  rigorous ;  that  I  could  not  swim  a  league, 
ud  pnbnbly  the  nearest  land  to  theirs  might  be 
diiuat  above  a  hundred ;  that  many  materials,  ne- 
oMuy  for  tasking  a  small  vessel  to  carry  roe  off, 
were  wholly  wanting  in  this  country ;  which,  how- 
enr  I  would  attempt  in  obedience  and  gratitude  to 
hit  honour,  although  I  concluded  the  thing  to  be 
iapOMibls,  snd  therefore  looked  on  myself  as  already 
^votedlo  destruction;  that  the  certain  prospect  of 
tfl  aaofttoral  death  was  the  least  of  my  evils ;  for 
*^ippo«ing  I  should  escape  with  life,  by  some  strange 
idrentare,  how  could  I  think  with  temper  of  passing 
Bf  daji  among  KiAoos,  and  relapsing  into  my  old  cor- 
roptiofia,  for  want  of  examples  to  lead  and  keep  me 
vitbia  the  paths  of  virtue  t  that  I  knew  too  well 
opoB  what  solid  reasons  all  the  determinations  of  the 
VIM  Hcmfhnhnmt  were  founded,  not  to  he  shaken 
by  aifomentfl  of  mine,  a  miserable  Yahoo  ;  and 
therefore,  after  presenting  him  with  my  humble 
Ibaoki  for  the  offer  of  his  servanU*  assistance  in 
B^iog  a  vessel,  and  desiring  a  reasonable  time  for 
n  dificolt  a  work,  1  told  him  I  would  endeavour  to 
pneerrt  a  wretched  being ;  and  if  ever  I  returned  to 
Eofiand,  was  not  without  hopes  of  being  useful  to 
^J  own  ipeeies,  by  celebrating  the  praises  of  the  re- 
nowned Btmfhnhnma^  and  proposing  their  virtues  to 
the  imitation  of  mankind/* 

My  master,  in  a  few  words,  made  me  a  very  gra- 
cioos  reply ;  allowed  me  the  space  of  two  months  to 
^Biah  oy  boat ;  and  ordered  the  sorrel  nag,  my  fel- 
low^ervant,  (for  so,  at  this  distance,  I  may  presume 
to  call  him)  to  follow  my  instructions ;  because  I 
told  mj  master  **  that  his  help  would  be  sufficient, 
ud  I  knew  he  bad  a  tenderness  for  me.*' 

In  his  coDDpany,  my  first  business  was  to  go  to 
^  part  of  the  coast  where  my  rebellious  crew  had 
odered  me  to  be  set  on  shore.  I  got  upon  a  height, 
u4  looking  on  every  side  into  the  sea,  fancied  I  saw 
a  iQiU  island  toward  the  north-east.  I  took  out  my 
P^ket-giasB,  sod  could  then  clearly  distinguish  it, 
»bom  fire  leagues  off,  as  I  computed ;  but  it  ap- 
peared to  the  sorrel  nag  to  be  only  a  blue  cloud  ;  for 
>•  he  had  no  conception  of  any  country  beside  his 
ov^  10  he  could  not  be  as  expert  in  distinguishing 
|«ttote  objects  at  sea,  ss  we  who  so  much  converse 
'Btbat  element. 

After  ]  had  discovered  this  island,  I  considered 
2«  fonher,  but  resolved  it  should.  If  possible,  be  the 
"« place  of  my  banishment,  leaving  the  conse- 
^*nce  to  fortune. 

1  Ktutncd  home,  and  consulting  with  the  sorrel 
•*!.  we  went  into  a  copse  at  some  distance,  where  I 
v«h  By  knile,  and  he  with  a  sharp  flint,  fastened 


very  artificially,  after  their  manner,  to  a  wooden  han- 
dle, cut  down  several  oak  wattles,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  walking-staff,  and  some  larger  pieces.  But 
I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a  particular  de- 
scription of  my  own  mechanics ;  let  it  suffice  to  say, 
that  in  six  weeks'  time,  with  the  help  of  the  sorrel 
nag,  who  performed  the  parts  that  required  most 
labour,  1  finished  a  sort  of  Indian  canoe,  but  much 
larger,  covering  it  with  the  skins  of  Yahoo»t  ^^^^ 
stitched  together  with  hempen  threads  of  my  own 
making.  My  sail  was  likewise  composed  of  the 
skins  of  the  same  animal ;  but  I  made  use  of  the 
youngest  I  could  get,  the  older  being  too  tough  and 
thick ;  and  I  likewise  provided  myself  with  four 
paddles.  I  laid  in  a  stock  of  boiled  flesh,  of  rabbits 
and  fowls,  and  took  with  me  two  vessels,  one  flUed 
with  milk,  and  the  other  with  water. 

I  tried  my  canoe  in  a  large  pond  near  my  master's 
house,  and  Uien  corrected  in  it  what  was  amiss,  stop- 
ping all  the  chinks  with  YcAoob*  tallow,  till  1  found 
it  stanch,  and  able  to  bear  me  and  my  freight;  and 
when  it  was  as  complete  as  I  could  possibly  make  it, 
I  had  it  drawn  on  a  carriage  very  gently  by  Yiihoo$ 
to  the  sea-side,  under  the  conduct  of  the  sorrel  nag 
and  another  servant. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  the  day  came  for  my  de- 
parture,  I  took  leave  of  my  master  and  lady  and  the 
whole  family — my  eyes  flowing  with  tears,  and  my 
heart  quite  sunk  with  grief.  But  his  honour,  out  of 
curiosity,  and  perhaps  (if  I  may  speak  it  without 
vanity)  partly  out  of  kindness,  was  determined  to 
see  me  in  my  canoe,  and  got  several  of  his  neigh- 
bouring friends  to  accompany  him.  I  was  forced  to 
wait  above  an  hour  for  the  tide,  and  then,  observing 
the  wind  very  fortunately  bearing  towards  the  island 
to  which  I  intended  to  steer  my  course,  I  took  a 
second  leave  of  my  master ;  but,  as  1  was  going  to 
prostrate  myself  to  kiss  his  hoof,  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  raise  it  gently  to  my  mouth.  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  much  I  have  been  censured  for  men- 
tioning this  last  particular.  Detractors  are  pleased 
to  think  it  improbable  that  so  illustrious  a  person 
should  descend  to  ipve  so  great  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  a  creature  so  inferior  as  I.  Neither  have  I  for- 
gotten how  apt  some  travellers  are  to  boast  of  extra- 
ordinary favours  they  have  received.  But  if  these 
censurers  were  better  acquainted  with  the  noble  and 
courteous  disposition  of  the  Houyhnhnnu,  they 
would  soon  change  their  opinion. 

I  paid  my  respects  to  the  rest  of  the  Hottyhnhnm$ 
in  his  honour's  company,  then^  getting  into  my 
canoe,  I  pushed  off  from  shore. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  author's  dangerous  voyage.  Ha  arrives  at  New  HoUmnd. 
hoping  to  settle  tlirre.  Is  wounded  with  an  arrow  1^  one 
of  the  natives.  Is  seised,  and  carried  by  force  Into  a  Porku- 
giicae  ship.    The  great  d^iiities  of  the  captain.    TLe  author 

arrlvea  at  Sogland. 

I  BEGAN  this  desperate  voyage  on  February  15, 
1714-16,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  wind 
was  very  favourable :  however,  I  made  use  at  first 
only  of  my  paddles ;  but  considering  1  should  soon 
be  weary,  and  that  the  wind  might  chop  about,  I 
ventured  to  set  up  my  little  sail;  and  thus,  with 
the  help  of  the  tide,  I  went  at  the  rate  of  a  league 
and  a  half  an  hour,  as  near  as  I  could  guess.  My 
master  and  his  friends  continued  on  the  shore  till  I 
was  almost  out  of  sight ;  and  1  often  heard  the  sorrel 
nag  (who  always  loved  me)  crying  out,  **  Hnujf  tUa 
nyha^  mtyah  Yahoo  i**  *<Take  care  of  thyself,  gentle 
KiAoo." 

My  design  was,  if  possible,  to  discover  some  small 
island  uninhabited,  yet  sufficient  by  my  labotir,  to 
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furnish  me  with  the  necestaries  of  life,  which  I 
would  bare  thought  a  greater  happiness  than  to  be 
first  minister  in  the  politest  court  of  Europe ;  so 
horrible  was  the  idea  I  conceived  of  returning  to 
live  in  the  society,  and  under  the  government  of 
Yahoos,  For  in  such  a  solitude  as  I  desired,  I 
could  at  least  enjoy  my  own  thoughts,  and  reflect 
with  delight  on  the  virtues  of  those  inimitable  Houy- 
hnhnrM,  without  any  opportunity  of  degenerating 
into  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  my  own  species. 

The  reader  may  remember  what  I  related  when 
my  crew  conspired  against  me,  and  confined  me  to 
my  cabin ;  how  I  continued  there  several  weeks, 
without  knowing  what  course  we  took  ;  and  when 
I  was  put  a  shore  in  the  long-boat,  how  the  sailors 
told  me  with  oaths,  whether  true  or  false,  **  That 
they  knew  not  in  what  part  of  the  world  we  were." 
However,  I  did  then  believe  us  to  be  about  10  de- 
grees southward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 
about  45  degrees  southern  latitude,  as  I  gathered 
from  some  general  words  I  oyerheard  among  them, 
being,  I  supposed,  to  south-east  in  their  intended 
voyage  to  Madagascar.  And  although  this  were 
little  better  than  conjecture,  yet  I  resolved  to  steer 
my  course  eastward,  hoping  to  reach  the  south-west 
coast  of  New  Holland,  and  perhaps  some  such 
island  as  I  desired,  lying  westward  of  it.  The  wind 
was  full  west ;  and  by  six  in  the  evening  I  computed 
I  had  gone  eastward  at  least  eighteen  leagues,  when 
I  spied  a  very  small  island  about  half  a  league  off, 
which  I  soon  reached.  It  was  nothing  but  a  rock, 
with  one  creek,  naturally  arched,  by  the  force  of 
tempests.  Here  I  put  in  my  canoe,  and  climbing 
a  part  of  the  rock,  I  could  plainly  discoTer  land  to 
the  east,  extending  from  south  to  north.  I  lay  all 
night  in  my  canoe,  and  repeating  my  voyage  early 
in  the  morning,  I  arrived  in  seven  hours  to  the  south- 
east point  of  New  Holland.  This  confirmed  me 
in  the  opinion  I  have  long  entertained,  that  the  maps 
and  charts  place  this  country  at  least  three  degrees 
more  to  the  east  than  it  really  is ;  which  thought  I 
communicated  many  years  ago  to  my  worthy  friend 
Mr.  Herman  Moll,  and  gare  him  my  reasons  for 
it,  although  he  has  rather  chosen  to  follow  other 
authors. 

I  Maw.  no  inhabitants  in  the  place  where  I  landed, 
and  being  unarmed,  1  was  afraid  of  Tentnring  far 
into  the  country.  I  found  some  shell-fish  on  the 
shore,  and  ate  them  raw,  not  daring  to  kindle  a  fire, 
for  fear  of  being  discovered  by  the  natives.  I  con- 
tinued  three  days  feeding  on  oysters  and  limpets,  to 
save  my  own  provision  ;  and  I  fortunately  found  a 
brook  of  excellent  water,  which  gave  me  great  relief. 

On  the  fourth  day,  venturing  out  early  a  little  too 
&r,  I  saw  twenty  or  thirty  natives  upon  a  height, 
not  above  five  hundred  yards  from  me.  They  were 
stark  naked,  men,  women,  and  children,  round  a 
fire,  as  I  could  discover  by  the  smoke.  One  of  them 
spied  me,  and  gave  notice  to  the  rest ;  five  of  them 
advanced  toward  me,  leaving  the  women  and  chiU 
dren  at  the  fire.  I  made  what  haste  I  could  to  the 
shore,  and  getting  into  my  canoe,  shoved  off;  the 
savages  observing  me  retreat,  ran  afler  me,  and  be- 
fore I  could  get  far  enough  into  the  sea,  discharged 
en  arrow,  which  wounded  me  deeply  on  the  inside 
of  my  left  knee ;  I  shall  carry  the  mark  to  my  grare. 
I  apprehended  the  arrow  might  be  poisoned ;  and 
paddling  out  of  the  reach  of  their  darts,  (being  a 
calm  day),  I  made  a  shift  to  suck  the  wound,  and 
dress  it  as  well  as  I  could. 

I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do  :  for  I  durst  not  return 
to  the  same  landing-place,  but  stood  to  the  north, 
and  was  forced  to  paddle ;  for  the  wind,  though  very 
gentle,  was  against  me,  blowing  north-west.    As  I 


was  looking  about  for  a  secure  landing-place,  I  nw 
a  sail  to  the  north -north-east,  which  appearing  cxerj 
minute  more  visible,  I  was  in  some  doubt  whether  I 
should  wait  for  them  or  not ;  but  at  last  my  detesta- 
tion of  the  Yahoo  race  prevailed,  and  turning  mt 
canoe,  I  sailed  and  paddled  together  to  the  south, 
and  got  into  the  same  creek  whence  I  set  out  in  the 
morning,  choosing  rather  to  trust  myself  among  these 
barbarians,  than  live  with  European  Yahoos*  I  drev 
up  my  canoe  as  close  as  I  could  to  the  shore,  and 
hid  myself  behind  a  stone  by  the  little  brook,  vhirh, 
as  I  have  already  said,  was  excellent  water. 

The  ship  came  vrithin  half  a  league  of  this  creek, 
and  sent  her  long-boat  with  vessels  to  take  in  freah 
water;  (for  the  place,  it  seems,  was  very  well 
known  ;)  but  1  did  not  observe  it,  till  the  boat  was 
almost  on  shore,  and  it  was  too  late  to  seek  another 
hiding-place.  The  seamen  at  their  landing  observed 
my  canoe,  and  rummaging  it  all  over,  easily  conjer- 
tured  that  the  owner  could  not  be  far  off.  Four  of 
them  well  armed  searched  every  cranny  and  lurking- 
hole,  till  at  last  they  found  me,  flat  on  my  face,  be- 
hind the  stone.  They  gased  awhile  in  admiration 
at  ray  strange  uncouth  dress ;  my  coat  made  of 
skins,  my  wooden-soled  shoes,  and  my  furred  stock- 
ings ;  whence,  however,  they  concluded  I  wm  not 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  all  go  naked.  One  of 
the  seamen,  in  Portuguese,  bid  me  rise,  and  asked 
who  I  was.  I  understood  that  language  very  well, 
and  getting  upon  my  feet,  said,  ••  I  was  a  poor 
Yahoo,  banished  from  the  HouyhnhnmSt  and  desired 
they  would  please  to  let  me  depart."  They  admired 
to  hear  me  answer  them  in  their  own  tongue,  and 
saw  by  my  complexicm  I  must  be  a  European ;  but 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I  meant  by  Yahoof 
and  Houyhnhnmt;  and  at  the  same  time,  fell  > 
laughing  at  my  strange  tone  in  speaking,  which  re* 
sembled  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  I  trembled  all 
the  while,  betwixt  fear  and  hatred.  I  again  desired 
leave  to  depart,  and  vww  gently  moving  to  my  canoe ; 
but  they  laid  hold  of  me,  desiring  to  know  "  what 
country  I  was  ofl  whence  I  camel"  with  many 
other  questions.  I  told  them  "  I  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, whence  I  came  about  five  years  ago,  and  then 
their  country  and  ours  were  at  peace.  I  therefore 
hopd  they  would  not  treat  me  as  an  enemy,  since 
I  meant  them  no  harm,  but  was  a  poor  Yahoo  seek- 
ing some  desolate  place  where  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  unfortunate  life.*' 

When  they  began  to  talk,  I  thought  I  never  heard 
or  saw  an^-thing  so  unnatural ;  for  it  appeared  to  me 
as  monstrous  as  if  a  dog  or  a  cow  should  speak  in 
England,  or  a  Yahoo  in  Houyhnhnmiand.  The 
honest  Portuguese  were  equally  amazed  at  nr 
strange  dress,  and  the  odd  manner  of  deliveringr  my 
words,  which,  however, "  they  understood  very  well. 
Thpy  spoke  to  me  with  great  humanity,  and  said, 
**  They  were  sure  the  captain  would  carry  me  ^ratts 
to  Lisbon,  whence  I  might  return  to  my  own  coun- 
try ;  that  two  of  the  seamen  would  go  back  to  the 
ship,  inform  the  captain  of  what  they  had  seen,  and 
receive  his  orders  ;  in  the  mean  time,  unless  I  would 
give  my  solemn  oath  not  to  fly,  they  would  secure 
me  by  force."  I  thought  it  best  to  comply  with 
their  proposal.  They  were  very  curious  to  know 
my  story,  but  I  gave  them  very  little  satisfaction, 
and  they  all  conjectured  that  my  misfortunes  had 
impaired  my  reason.  In  two  hours,  the  boat,  which 
went  loaden  with  vessels  of  water,  returned  with 
the  captain's  command  to  fetch  me  on  board.  1  frU 
on  my  knees  to  preserve  my  liberty  but  all  was  in 
vain;  and  the  men,  having  tied  me  with  cortK 
heaved  me  into  the  boat,  whence  I  was  taken  into 
the  ship,  and  thence  into  the  captain's  cabin. 
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II  i«  name  wbs  Pedro  de  Mendes ;  he  was  a  rerr 
courteooif  and  generous  person.  He  entreated  me 
to  f^ve  some  account  of  myself,  and  desired  to  know 
what  I  would  eat  or  drink  •  said,  "  1  should  be  used 
a*  well  aa  himself;"  and  spoke  so  many  obliging 
thinicv,  that  I  wondered  to  find  such  civilities  from 
a  YaAoa.  However,  I  remained  silent  and  sullen  ; 
I  waA  rc«dy  to  fiunt  at  the  very  smell  of  him  and  his 
m«rn.  At  last  I  desired  something  to  eat  out  of  my 
o^vn  canoe ;  but  he  ordered  me  a  chicken,  and  some 
excellent  wine,  and  then  directed  that  I  should  be 
put  to  bed  in  a  very  clean  cabin.  I  would  not  un- 
dress myself,  but  lay  on  the  bed-clothes,  and  in  half 
an  hoar  stole  out,  when  I  thought  the  crew  was  at 
dinn«*r,  and  getting  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  was  going 
to  leap  into  the  sea,  and  swim  for  my  life,  rather 
xhxn  continue  among  Yahoot.  But  one  of  the  sea- 
men prevented  me,  and  having  informed  the  captain, 
I  was  chained  to  my  cabin. 

After  dinner  Don  Pedro  came  to  me,  and  desired 
to  know  my  reason  for  so  desperate  an  attempt ;  as- 
sured me,  *'  he  only  meant  to  do  me  aH  the  service 
h4»  was  able  ;*'  and  spoke  so  very  movingly,  that  at 
bat  I  descended  to  treat  him  like  an  animal  which 
had  frome  little  portion  of  reason.  I  gave  him  a  very 
»bort  relation  of  my  voyage;  of  the  conspiracy 
%7amst  me  by  my  own  men ;  of  the  country  where 
tbey  a(*t  me  on  shore,  and  of  my  five  years'  residence 
iritre.  Ail  w^btch  he  looked  upon  as  if  it  were  a 
aream  or  a  vision ;  whereat  I  took  great  offence ; 
f-if  I  had  quite  foi^t  the  faculty  of  lying,  so  peculiar 
I't  VoAooBp  in  all  countries  where  they  preside,  and 
r'juw*queady  the  disposition  of  suspecting  truth  in 
other*  of  their  own  species.  I  asked  him,  ''IVhe- 
ta»>r  it  were  the  custom  in  his  country  to  say  the 
tLiu:;  whieh  was  nott*'  1  assured  him,  **  I  had  almost 
f  f^)!  what  he  meant  by  falsehood,  and  if  I  had 
1iv«h1  a  thousand  years  in  Houyknhnmland^  I  should 
Uff'ver  have  heard  a  lie  from  the  meanest  servant ; 
thAt  1  was  altogether  indifferent  whether  he  believed 
me  or  not :  but,  however,  in  return  for  his  favours, 
I  wuuid  give  so  much  allowance  to  the  corruption 
»f  his  nature,  as  to  answer  any  objection  he  would 
pl«a«e  to  make,  and  then  he  might  easily  discover 
ine  truth." 

The  captain,  a  wise  man,  after  many' endeavours 
to  catch  me  tripping  in  some  part  of  my  story,  at 
Ust  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  my  veracity. 
b'lt  be  added,  "that  since  I  professed  so  inviolable 
an  attachment  to  truth,  I  must  give  him  my  word 
.^d  honour  to  bear  him  company  in  this  voyage. 
Without  attempting  anything  against  my  life ;  or 
ei«»*  he  would  continue  me  a  prisoner  till  we  arrived 
at  Lisbon.**  I  gave  him  the  promise  he  required ; 
\  u\  %x  the  same  time  protested,  **  that  I  would  suffer 
th«-  ervatcat  hardships,  rather  thim  return  to  live 
unong  YaMoo$. 

Our  voyage  passed  without  any  considerable  ac- 

r'AtnU     In  gratitude  to  the  captain,  I  sometimes 

«it  with  him  at  his  earnest  request,  and  strove  to 

"•nceai  my  antipathy  against  humankind,  although  ^ 

It  <iften  broke  out ;  which  he  suffered  to  pass  with- 

<.ai  observation.     But  the  greatest  part  of  the  day  I 

'^tnfeed  myself  to  my  cabin,  to  avoid  seeing  any  of 

!.->«•  crew.     The  captain  had  often  entreated  me  to 

•tnp  myself  of  ray  savage  dress,  and  offered  to  lend 

a»  the  l»e«t  suit  of  clothes  he  had.     This  I  would 

Etfit  be  prevailed  on  to  accept,  abhorring  to  cover 

i&;«elf  with  anything  that  had  been  on  the  back 

'rf  a  Tahoo^     I  only  desired  he  would  lend  me  two 

^•taa  shirts,  which  having  been  washed  since  he 

wr,np  thno,  I  believed  would  not  so  much  defile  me. 

1  bcs«  I  changed  every  second  day,  and  washed  them 

ffi)wll 


We  arrived  at  Lisbon,  Nov.  5,  1715.  At  our 
landing  the  captain  forced  me  to  cover  myself  with 
his  cloak,  to  prevent  the  rabble  from  crowding  about 
me.  I  was  conveyed  to  his  own  house  ;  and  at  my 
earnest  request  he  led  me  up  to  the  highest  room 
backwards.  I  conjured  him  to  conceal  from  all  per- 
sons what  I  had  told  him  of  the  Houyhnhnnu  ;  be- 
cause the  least  hint  of  such  a  story  would  not  only 
draw  numbers  of  people  to  see  me,  but  probably  put 
me  in  danger  of  being  imprisoned,  or  burnt  by  the 
Inquisition.  The  captain  persuaded  me  to  accept 
of  a  suit  of  clothes  newly  made ;  but  I  would  not 
suffer  the  tailor  to  take  my  measure  ;  however,  Don 
Pedro  being  almost  of  my  size,  they  fitted  me  well 
enoogh.  He  accoutred  me  with  other  necessaries, 
all  new,  which  I  aired  for  twenty-four  hours,  before 
I  would  use  them. 

The  captain  had  no  wife,  nor  above  three  servants, 
none  of  which  were  suffered  to  attend  at  meals ;  and 
his  whole  deportment  was  so  obliging,  added  to  very 
good  human  understanding,  that  I  really  began  to 
tolerate  his  company.  He  gained  so  far  upon  me, 
that  I  ventured  to  look  out  of  the  back  window. 
By  degrees  I  was  brought  into  another  room,  whence 
I  peeped  into  the  street,  but  drew  my  head  back  in 
a  fright.  In  a  week's  time  he  seduced  me  down  to 
the  door.  I  found  my  terror  gradually  lessened,  but 
my  hatred  and  contempt  seemed  to  increase.  I  was 
at  last  bold  enough  to  walk  the  street  in  his  com- 
pany, but  kept  my  nose  well  stopped  with  rue,  or 
sometimes  with  t  obacco. 

In  ten  days,  Don  Pedro,  to  whom  I  had  given 
some  account  of  my  domestic  affairs,  put  it  upon  me, 
as  a  matter  of  honour  and  conscience,  **  that  I  ought 
to  return  to  my  native  country,  and  live  at  home  with 
my  wife  and  children."  He  told  me  there  was  an 
English  ship  in  the  port  just  ready  to  sail,  and  he 
would  furnish  me  with  all  things  necessary.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  repeat  his  arguments  and  my 
contradictions.  He  said,  **  it  was  altogethei  impos- 
sible to  find  such  a  solitaiy  island  as  I  had  desired  to 
Hve  in ;  but  I  might  command  in  my  own  house, 
and  pass  my  time  in  a  manner  as  recluse  as  I 
pleased." 

I  complied  at  last,  finding  I  could  not  do  better. 
I  left  Lisbon  the  24th  day  cS*  November,  in  an  Eng- 
lish merchantman,  but  who  was  the  master  I  never 
inquired.  Don  Pedro  accompanied  me  to  the  ship, 
and  lent  me  twenty  pounds.  He  took  kind  leave  of 
me,  and  embraced  me  at  parting,  which  I  bore  as 
well  as  I  could.  During  Uiis  last  voyage  I  had  no 
commerce  with  the  master  or  any  of  his  men ;  but 
pretending  I  was  sick,  kept  close  in  my  cabin.  On 
the  6th  of  December,  1715,  we  cast  anchor  in  the 
Dovnis,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  at  three  in 
the  afternoon  I  got  safe  to  my  house  at  Redriff. 

My  wife  and  family  received  me  with  great  sur- 
prise and  joy,  because  they  concluded  me  certainly 
dead ;  but  I  must  freely  confess  the  sight  of  them 
filled  me  only  with  hatred,  disgust,  and  contempt ; 
and  the  more,  by  reflecting  on  the  near  alliance  I 
had  to  them.  For  although,  since  my  unfortunate 
exile  from  the  Houyhnhnm  country,  I  had  compelled 
myself  to  tolerate  the  sight  of  Yahoos^  and  to  con- 
verse with  Don  Pedro  de  Mendes,  yet  my  memory 
and  imagination  were  perpetually  filled  with  the 
virtues  and  ideas  of  those  exalted  Houyhnhnm*,  And 
when  I  began  to  consider,  that  by  copulating  with 
one  of  the  Yahoo  species  I  had  become  a  parent  of 
more,  it  struck  me  with  the  utmost  shame,  confusion, 
and  horror. 

As  soon  as  I  entered  the  house,  my  wife  took  me 
in  her  arms  and  kissed  me  ;  at  which,  having  not 
been  used  to  the  touch  of  that  odious  animal  for  so 
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many  yeazB,  I  fell  into  a  swoon  for  almost  an  hour. 
At  the  time  I  am  writing,  it  ia  fiye  years  since  my 
last  return  to  England :  during  the  first  year  I  could 
not  endure  my  wife  or  children  in  my  presence :  the 
rery  smell  of  them  was  intolerable ;  much  less  could 
I  suffer  them  to  eat  in  the  same  room.  To  this  hour 
they  dare  not  presume  to  touch  my  bread,  or  drink 
out  of  the  same  cup ;  neither  was  I  erer  able  to  let 
one  of  them  take  me  by  the  hand.  The  first  money 
I  laid  out  was  to  buy  two  young  stone  horses,  which 
I  keep  in  a  good  stable ;  and  next  to  them  the 
groom  is  my  greatest  farourite ;  for  I  feel  my  spirits 
revived  by  the  smell  he  contracts  in  the  stable.  My 
horses  understand  me  tolerably  well;  I  converse 
with  them  at  least  four  hours  every  day.  They  are 
strangers  to  bridle  or  saddle ;  they  live  in  great 
amity  with  me,  and  friendship  to  each  other. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  salhor*8  veracity.    Hia  design  in  pabltohing  ttiia  work. 

^  HU  oetiMire  of  thoee  travellers  who  awerve  from  the  truth. 
The  autiior  clear*  himaelf  fVom  anv  linister  enda  in  writbig. 
An  objection  answerel.  The  method  of  planting  cnloniea, 
Hii«  native  country  commcndeil.  The  rignt  of  tiie  ctom  n  to 
thoM  countries  de.-cril)ed  by  the  author,  is  Jnstilied.  The 
diiBeuity  of  couqueriug  them.  Tlie  authur  take^  hia  last 
leave  of  the  reader ;  proposes  his  manner  uf  living  fur  the 
fUtare ;  gives  good  advice,  and  concludes. 

Thus,  gentle  reader,  I  have  given  thee  a  faithful  his- 
tory of  my  travels  for  sixteen  years  and  above  seven 
months :  wherein  I  have  not  been  so  studious  of  or- 
nament, as  of  truth.  I  could  perhaps,  like  others, 
have  astonished  thee  with  strange  improbable  tales ; 
but  I  rather  chose  to  relate  pftun  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  simplest  manner  and  style ;  because  my  princi- 
pal design  was  to  inform,  and  not  to  amuse  thee. 

It  is  easy  for  us  who  travel  into  remote  countries, 
which  are  seldom  visited  by  Englishmen  or  other 
Europeans,  to  form  descriptions  of  wonderful  ani- 
mals both  at  sea  and  land.  Whereas  a  traveller's 
chief  aim  should  be  to  make  men  wiser  and  better, 
and  to  improve  their  minds  by  the  bad,  as  well  as 
good  example,  of  what  they  deliver  concerning  fo- 
reign places. 

I  could  heartily  wish  a  law  was  enacted,  that 
every  traveller,  before  he  were  permitted  to  publish 
his  voyages,  should  be  obliged  to  make  oath  before 
the  lord-high-chancellor,  that  all  he  intended  to 
print  was  absolutely  true  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  for  then  the  world  would  no  longer  be  de- 
ceived, as  it  usually  is,  while  some  writers,  to  make 
their  works  pass  the  better  upon  the  public,  impose 
the  grossest  falsities  on  the  unwary  reader.  I  have 
perused  several  books  of  travels  with  great  delight 
in  my  younger  days ;  but  having  since  gone  over 
most  parts  of  the  globe,  and  been  able  to  contradict 
many  fabulous  accounts  from  my  own  observation, 
it  has  given  me  a  great  disgust  against  this  part  of 
reading,  and  some  indignation  to  see  the  credulity 
of  mankind  so  impudently  abused.  Therefore,  since 
my  acquaintance  were  pleased  to  think  my  poor  en- 
deavours might  not  be  unacceptable  to  my  country,  K 
I  imposed  on  myself,  ss  a  maxim,  never  to  be 
swerved  from,  that  I  would  strictly  adhere  to  truth  : 
neither  indeed  can  I  be  ever  under  the  least  tempta- 
tion to  vary  from  it,  while  I  retain  in  my  mind  the 
lectures  and  example  of  my  noble  master  and  the 
other  illustrious  Houyhnhnms,  of  whom  I  had  so  long 
the  honour  to  be  an  humble  hearer. 
Nee  ai  miscrum  Fortuna  Sinonem 


Pinsit.  vanum  «4iam,  mendaoemque  improba  flnget. 
I  know  very  well  how  little  reputation  is  to  be  got 
by  writings,  which  require  neither  genius  nor  learn- 
ing, nor  indeed  any  other  talent,  except  a  good  me- 
mory or  an  exact  Journal.     I  know  likewise,  that 


writers  of  travels,  like  dictionary-makers,  are  sonk 
into  oblivion  by  the  weight  and  bulk  of  those  who 
come  last,  and  therefore  lie  uppermost.  And  it  ii 
highly  probable  that  such  travellers,  who  shall  here- 
after visit  the  countries  described  in  this  work  of 
mine,  may,  by  detecting  my  errors  (if  there  be  any), 
and  adding  many  new  discoveries  of  their  own, 
justle  me  out  of  vogue,  and  stand  in  my  place,  mak- 
ing the  world  forget  that  ever  I  was  an  author.  TbU 
indeed  would  be  too  great  a  mortification,  if  I  wrote 
for  fame :  but  as  my  sole  intention  was  the  public 
good,  I  cannot  be  altogether  disappointed.  For 
who  can  read  of  the  virtues  I  have  mentioned  in  tb« 
glorious  Houyhnluima,  without  being  ashamed  of 
his  own  vices,  when  he  considers  himself  ss  the  itt- 
soning,  goreming  animal  of  his  country  t  I  ihtll 
say  nothing  of  those  remote  nations  where  Yakoa 
preside ;  among  which  the  least  corrupted  are  the 
Brobdmgnagiana ;  whose  wise  maxims  in  moniity 
and  government,  it  would  be  our  happiness  to  ob- 
serve. But  I  forbear  descanting  further,  and  nther 
leave  the  judicious  reader  to  his  own  remarks  and 
application. 

I  am  not  a  little  pleased  that  this  work  of  mine 
can  possibly  meet  with  no  censurers :  for  what  ob- 
jections can  be  made  against  a  writer,  who  relatet 
only  plain  facts,  that  happened  in  such  distant  coun- 
tries, where  we  have  not  the  least  interest,  with  re- 
spect either  to  trade  or  negotiations  f  I  have  care- 
fully avoided  every  fault,  with  which  common 
writers  of  travels  are  often  too  justly  charged.  B^ 
sides,  I  meddle  not  the  least  with  any  party,  hot 
write  without  passion,  prejudice,  or  ill-will  against 
any  man,  or  number  of  men  whatsoever.  I  write 
for  the  noblest  end,  to  inform  and  instruct  mankind ; 
over  whom  1  may,  without  breach  of  modesty,  pre- 
tend  to  some  superiority  from  the  advantages  1  re- 
ceived by  conversing  so  long  among  the  most  accom* 
plished  Houyhnhnma.  I  write  without  any  view  to 
profit  or  praise.  I  never  suffer  a  word  to  pass  that 
may  look  like  reflection,  or  possibly  give  the  least 
ofience,  even  to  those  who  are  most  ready  to  take  it. 
So  that  1  hope  I  may  with  justice  pronounce  my- 
self an  author  perfectly  blameless ;  against  whom 
the  tribes  of  Answerers,  Considerers,  Observers,  Re- 
flectors, Detectors,  Remarkers,  will  never  be  able  to 
find  matter  for  exercising  their  talents. 

I  confess  it  was  whispered  to  me,  '*  that  I  ^^ 
bound  in  duty,  as  a  subject  of  England,  to  have  given 
in  a  memorial  to  a  secretary  of  state  at  my  fint 
coming  over,  because,  whatever  lands  are  discovered 
by  a  subject,  belong  to  the  crown."  But  1  doubt 
whether  our  conquests,  in  the  countries  I  treat  of. 
would  be  as  easy  as  those  of  Ferdinando  Cortex  orer 
the  naked  Americans.  The  LiU^!nitian$,  I  think, 
are  hardly  worth  the  charge  of  a  fleet  and  army  to 
reduce  them ;  and  I  question  whether  it  might  be 
prudent  or  safe  to  attempt  the  Brobdingnagiam.  Or 
whether  an  English  army  would  be  much  at  their 
ease  with  the  Flying  Island  over  their  beads.  The 
Houyhnhnms  indeed  appear  not  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared for  war,  a  science  to  which  they  are  perfeet 
strangers,  and  especially  against  missive  weapons. 
However,  supposing  myself  to  be  a  minister  of  state, 
I  could  never  give  my  advice  for  invading  tbem. 
Their  prudence,  unanimity,  unacquaintednes?  with 
fear,  and  their  love  of  their  country,  would  amply 
supply  all  defects  in  the  military  art.  Imagine 
twenty  thousand  of  them  breaking  into  the  midst 
of  an  European  army,  confounding  the  ranks,  over- 
turning  the  carriages,  battering  the  warriors'  faces 
into  mummy  by  terrible  yerks  from  their  hinder  hoofs; 
for  they  would  well  deserve  the  character  given  to 
Augustus,  Recaiciirat  undi^ue  tutus.     But,  instead  of 
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propoaalt  for  conqaeriiig  that  magnanimous  nation, 
1  rather  wish  they  were  in  a  capacity,  or  disposition, 
to  send  a  sufficient  number  of  their  inhabitants  for 
ctTiliziDg  Europe,  by  teaching  us  the  first  principles 
of  honour,  justice,  truth,  temperance,  public  spirit, 
ibrtitade*  chastity,  friendship,  benevolence,  and  fide- 
lity. The  names  of  aU  which  virtues  are  still  re- 
tained among  us  in  most  languages,  and  are  to  be 
met  mth  in  modem  as  well  as  ancient  authors ; 
which  I  am  able  to  assert  from  my  own  small  read- 
ing. 

Bui  I  had  another  reason,  which  made  me  less 
forward  to  enlarge  his  m^esty's  dominions  by  my 
discoreries.  To  say  the  truth,  I  had  conceived  a 
lew  scruples  with  relation  to  the  distributiye  justice 
of  princes  upon  those  occasions.  For  instance,  a 
crew  of  pirates  are  driven  by  a  storm  they  know  not 
whither;  at  length  a  boy  discovers  land  from  the 
topmast ;  they  go  on  shore  to  rob  and  plunder ;  they 
see  a  harmless  people,  are  entertained  with  kind- 
ness ;  they  give  the  country  a  new  name ;  they  take 
fonnal  possession  of  it  for  their  king ;  they  set  up  a 
rotten  plank,  or  a  stone,  for  a  memorial ;  they  mur- 
der two  or  three  dosen  of  the  natives,  bring  away 
a  ooaple  mors,  by  force,  for  a  sample ;  return  home 
sod  get  their  pardon.  Here  commences  a  new  do- 
minion acquired  with  a  title  by  divine  right  Ships 
are  sent  with  the  first  opportunity;  the  natives 
driven  ont  or  destroyed ;  weir  princes  tortured  to 
discoTer  their  gold ;  a  free  licence  given  to  all  aets 
of  inbonanity  and  lust,  the  earth  reeking  with  the 
Mood  of  its  inhabitants :  and  this  execrable  crew  of 
batchcrsi»  employed  in  so  pious  an  expedition,  is  a 
■lodem  colony,  sent  to  convert  and  dviliae  an  idola« 
trons  and  barbarous  people  I 

But  this  description,  I  confess,  does  by  no  means 
sftct  the  B^tish  nation,  who  may  be  an  example  to 
the  vrbole  world  for  their  vrisdom,  care,  and  justice 
in  planting  colonies :  their  liberal  endowments  for 
the  advancement  of  religion  and  learning;  their 
choice  of  devout  and  able  pastors  to  propagate 
Christianity ;  their  caution  in  stocking  their  pro- 
vinces with  people  of  sober  lives  and  conversations, 
from  this  the  mother  kingdom ;  their  strict  regard  to 
tike  diatribntion  of  justice,  in  supplying  the  civil  ad- 
ministralian  through  all  their  colonies  with  officers 
of  the  greatest  abilities,  utter  strangeis  to  corruption ; 
and,  to  crown  all,  by  sending  the  most  vigilant  and 
nrtnona  governors,  who  have  no  other  views  than 
the  faappincas  of  the  people  over  whom  they  prssidci 
and  the  honour  of  the  king  their  msster. 

But  aa  those  countries,  which  I  have  described, 
do  not  appear  to  have  any  desire  of  being  conquered 
snd  enalaared,  murdered  or  driven  out  by  colonics ; 
Bor  ahoond  either  in  gold,  silver,  sugar,  or  tobacco ; 
I  did  hamMy  conceive,  they  were  by  no  means  pro- 
per objects  of  our  aesl,  our  valour,  or  our  interest. 
However,  if  those  whom  it  more  concerns,  think  fit 
t»  be  of  anotfier  opinion,  I  am  ready  to  depose, 
vhen  I  afaall  be  la^ihfully  odled,  that  no  European 
did  ever  visit  those  countries  before  me.  I  mean,  if 
the  inhabttants  ought  to  be  beUeved,  unless  a  dispute 
may  arise  eonceming  the  two  Ytihoos  said  to  have 
been  seen  many  yean  ago  upon  a  mountain  in  Houy^ 


But,  aa  to  the  formality  of  taking  possession  in 
By  sevcieign'e  nmme,  it  never  came  once  into  my 


thoughU ;  and  if  it  had,  yet,  as  my  affairs  then  stood, 
I  should  perhaps,  in  point  of  prudence  and  self-pre- 
servation, have  put  it  off  to  a  better  opportunity. 

Having  thus  answered  the  only  objection  that  can 
ever  be  raised  sgainst  me  as  a  traveller,  I  here  take  a 
final  leave  of  ail  my  courteous  readers,  and  return  to 
enjoy  my  own  speculations  in  my  little  garden  at 
Bedriff ;  to  apply  those  excellent  lessons  of  virtue 
which  I  learned  among  the  Houyhnhnma ;  to  instruct 
the  Yahooi  of  my  own  family,  as  far  as  I  shall  find 
them  dodble  animals ;  to  behold  my  figure  often  in 
a  glass,  and  thus,  if  possible,  habituate  myself  by 
time  to  tolerate  the  sight  of  a  human  creature ;  to 
lament  the  brutality  of  H&uyhnJmmt  in  my  own 
country,  but  always  treat  their  persons  with  respect, 
for  the  sake  of  ray  noble  msster^  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  the  whole  Bouyhnhnm  race,  whom  these 
of  ours  have  the  honour  to  resemble  in  all  their  linea- 
ments>  however  their  intellectuals  came  to  dege- 
nerate. 

I  began  last  week  to  permit  my  vrife  to  sit  at  din- 
ner with  me,  at  the  farthest  end  of  a  long  table ;  and 
to  answer  (but  with  the  utmost  brevity)  the  few 
questions  I  asked  her.  Tet,  the  smell  of  a  Yahoo 
continuing  very  offensive,  I  always  keep  my  nose 
well  stopped  with  rue,  lavender,  or  tobacco  leaves. 
And,  although  it  be  hard  for  a  man  late  in  life  to 
remove  old  habits,  I  am  not  altogether  out  of  hopes, 
in  some  time,  to  suffer  a  neighbour  Yahoo  in  my 
company,  wiUiout  the  apprehensions  I  am  yet  under 
of  his  teeth  or  his  claws. 

My  reconcilement  to  the  Yahoo  kind  in  general 
might  not  be  so  difficult,  if  they  vrould  be  content  with 
those  vices  and  follies  only  which  nature  has  entitled 
them  to.  I  am  not  in  the  least  provoked  at  the  sight 
of  a  lawyer,  a  pickpocket,  a  colonel,  a  fool,  a  lord, 
a  gamester,  a  politician,  a  whoremonger,  a  physi- 
clan,  an  evidence,  a  suborner,  an  attorney,  a  traitor, 
or  the  like ;  this  is  all  according  to  the  due  course 
of  Uiings:  but  when  I  behold  a  lump  of  deformity 
and  diseases,  both  in  body  and  mind,  smitten  with 
pride,  it  immediately  breaks  all  the  measures  of  my 
patience ;  neither  shall  I  be  ever  able  to  compre- 
nend  how  such  an  animal,  and  such  a  vice,  could 
tally  together.  The  vrise  and  virtuous  Howyhnhnma^ 
who  abound  in  all  excellencies  that  can  adorn  a 
rationsl  creature,  have  no  name  for  this  vice  in  their 
language ;  which  has  no  terms  to  express  anything 
that  is  evil,  except  those  whereby  they  describe  the 
detestable  qualities  of  their  Yahoos;  among  which 
they  were  not  able  to  distinguish  this  of  pride,  for 
want  of  thoroughly  understanding  human  nature, 
as  it  shows  itself  in  other  countries,  where  that  ani- 
mal presides.  But  I,  who  had  more  experience, 
coula  plainly  observe  some  rudiments  of  it  among 
the  wild  Yahooi, 

But  the  HouyhnhntM^  who  live  under  the  govern- 
ment of  reason,  are  no  more  proud  of  the  good  qua- 
lities they  possess  than  I  should  be  for  not  wanting  a 
leg  or  an  arm ;  which  no  man  in  his  vrits  would 
boast  of,  although  he  must  be  miserable  without 
them.  I  dwell  the  longer  upon  this  subject,  ftom  the 
desire  I  have  to  make  the  society  of  an  English 
Yahoo  by  any  means  not  insupportable ;  and  there- 
fore I  here  entreat  those,  who  have  any  tincture  of 
this  absurd  vice,  that  they  will  not  presume  to  come 
in  my  sight. 
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WRITTEN  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  MANKIND, 


Dla  moltumqae  detideimtttm. 


TO  WHICH    IS   ADDED,  AS   ACCOUNT  OF   A  BATTLE  BETWEEN   THE  ANCIENT  AMD   MODERN  BOOKS  IM 
ST.   JAMES'S    LIBRARY;    WITH  THE   AUTHOR'S   APOLOOT,   AND   BXPLANATOET   NOTES. 


Basyni«  cac«baasa  canaa.  irraumista  diaraba  caeota  bafobor  eamelanthi. — ^Ibkv.,  lib.  i.  c.  19. 

Juvatque  novos  deoerpere  flores, 

InBisnamqae  meo  caplti  peteie  inda  corottam, 
Uiuw  prius  nalli  velaiuat  tempora  Muan.— Luorrt. 

Rideatam  dioere  vnmm  quid  vetat  ?— -Hosack. 


ANALYTICAL  TABLE.— THE  AUTHOR'S 

APOLOGY. 

The  tale  approved  of  by  a  great  majority  among 
the  men  of  taste.  Some  treatises  written  expressly 
against  it ;  but  not  one  syllable  in  its  defence.  The 
greatest  part  of  it  finished  in  1696,  eight  years  be- 
fore it  was  published.  The  author's  intention  when 
he  began  it.  No  irreligious  or  immoral  opinion  can 
fairly  be  deduced  from  the  book.  The  clergy  have 
no  reason  to  dislike  it.  The  author's  intention  not 
having  met  with  a  candid  interpretation,  he  declined 
engaging  in  a  task  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  of 
examining  some  publications,  that  were  intended 
against  all  religion.  Unfair  to  fix  a  name  upon  an 
author  who  had  so  industriously  concealed  himself. 
The  Letter  on  Enthusiasm,*  ascribed  by  several  to 
the  same  author.  If  the  abuses  in  law  or  physic 
had  been  the  subjeet  of  this  treatise,  the  learned 
professors  in  either  fiiculty  would  have  been  more 
liberal  than  the  clergy.  The  passages  which  appear 
most  liable  to  objection  are  parodies.  The  author 
entirely  innocent  of  any  intention  of  glancing  at 
those  tenets  of  religion,  which  he  has  by  some  pre- 
judiced or  ignorant  readers  been  supposed  to  mean. 
Thii  particularly  the  case  in  the  passage  about  the 
three  wooden  machines.  An  irony  runs  through 
the  whole  book.  Not  necessary  to  take  notice  of 
treatises  written  against  it.  The  usual  fate  of  com- 
mon answerers  to  books  of  merit  is  to  sink  into 
waste  paper  and  oblivion.  The  case  very  different 
when  a  great  genius  exposes  a  foolish  piece.  He- 
flections  occasioned  by  Dr.  King's  Remarks  on  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub ;  others,  by  Mr.  Wotton.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Tale  was  first  published  accounted  for. 
The  Fragment  not  printed  in  tlie  way  the  author 
intended ;  being  the  groundwork  of  a  much  larger 
discourse.**  The  oaths  of  Peter  why  introduced. 
The  severest  strokes  of  satire  in  the  treatise  are 
levelled  against  the  custom  of  employing  wit  in  pro- 
faneness  or  immodesty.  Wit  the  noblest  and  most 
vseful  gift  of  human  nature  ;  and  humour  the  most 
agreeable.     Those  who  have  no  share  of  either, 

•  Thia  letter.  tupDoacd  to  have  been  written  by  Swift,  and 
aacribed  to  hb  fHend  Colonel  Hanter,  was  the  production  of 
the  author  of  the  **  CharHCteriftiea."  in  which  collection  it 
holdi  the  foremost  rank.    It  bean  date  in  September.  1707. 

^  In  the  apology,  the  author  dwells  on  the  circumstance  of 
the  book  having  been  published  while  his  original  papers  were 
out  of  his  own  possession.  Three  editions  were  printed  in  the 
year  1704 ;  a  fooith*  corrected*  in  1705. 


think  the  blow  weak,  because  they  are  themselvei 
insensible. 

P.S.  The  author  of  the  Key  wrong  in  all  his  con- 
jectures. The  whole  work  entirely  by  one  hand ; 
the  author  defying  any  one  to  claim  three  lines  in 
the  book. 

The  BookieUer^s  Dedication  to  Lord  Somen.— 
How  he  finds  out  that  lord  to  be  the  patron  in- 
tended by  his  author.  Dedicators  ridlculoiis,  who 
praise  their  patrons  for  qualities  that  do  not  belong 
to  them. 

The  Bookeelier  to  the  Reader.^TeXla  how  long  be 
has  had  these  papers,  when  they  were  written,  and 
why  he  publishes  them  now. 

The  Dedication  to  Poetmity, — The  author,  appre- 
hending that  time  will  soon  destroy  almost  all  the 
writings  of  this  age,  complains  of  his  malice  agsioft 
modern  authors  and  their  productions,  in  hurrying 
them  so  quickly  off  the  scene;  and  therefore  sd- 
dresses  posterity  in  favour  of  his  contemporariei : 
assures  him  they  abound  in  wit  and  learning,  sod 
books ;  and,  for  instance,  mentions  Dryden,  Tatei 
D'Urfe^,  Bentley,  and  Wotton. 

Preface. — The  occasion  and  design  of  this  work. 

Project  for  employing  the  beaux  of  the  nation. 
Of  modem  prefiices.  Modem  wit  how  delicate. 
Method  for  penetrating  into  an  author's  thoughts. 

Complaints  of  CTexj  writer  against  the  mvdtitode 
of  writers,  like  the  fat  fellows  in  a  erowd.  Our 
author  insists  on  the  common  privilege  of  writen ; 
to  be  finvourably  explained  when  not  understood; 
and  to  praise  himself  in  the  modem  way.  Thii 
treatise  without  satire ;  and  why.  Fame  sooner 
gotten  by  satire  than  panegyric ;  the  subjeet  of  the 
latter  being  narrow,  and  that  of  the  former  infinite. 
Difference  between  Athens  and  England,  as  to 
general  and  particular  satire.  The  auUior  designs  s 
panegyric  on  the  world,  and  a  modest  defence  of  the 
rabble. 

SBCTioif  I.  The  Intboductiom. — ^A  pbysico-my- 
thological  dissertation  on  the  different  sorts  of  oia- 
torial  machines.  Of  the  bar  and  the  bench.  The 
author  fond  of  the  number  three ;  promises  a  pane- 
gyric on  it.  Of  pulpits ;  which  are  the  best.  Of 
ladders;  on  which  the  British  orators  surpass  all 
others.  Of  the  stage  itinerant ;  the  seminary  of  the 
two  former.  A  physical  reason  why  those  machines 
are  elevated.  Of  the  curious  contrivance  of  modern 
theatres.  These  three  machines  emblematically  re- 
present the  various  sorts  of  authors. 
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An  apologetical  diaaertation  for  the  Grab-«treet 
writers,  against  their  reyolted  rlTals  of  Gresham  and 
fVill's.  Superficial  readers  rannot  easily  find  out 
wisdom,  which  is  compared  to  several  pretty  things. 
Coaimentariea  promised  on  several  writings  of 
Grub-street  authors;  as  Reynard  the  Fox,  Tom 
Thumb,  Dr.  Faustus,  TVbittington  and  his  Cat,  the 
Hiad  and  Panther,  Tommy  Pots,  and  the  Wiae  Men 
of  GoUiam.  The  author's  pen  and  person  worn  out 
in  lenring  the  state.  Multiplicity  of  titles  and  de- 
dications. 

SgcnoN  IL  Talk  OF  A  Tub. — Of  a  Father  and 
his  Three  Sons.  His  will,  and  his  legacies  to  them. 
Of  the  young  men's  carriage  at  the  beginning ;  and 
of  the  genteel  qualifications  they  acquired  in  town. 
Deieripdon  of  a  new  sect,  who  adored  their  creator 
the  taUor.  Of  their  idol  and  their  system.  The 
three  brothers  follow  the  mode  against  their  father's 
will;  and  get  shoulder-knots  by  help  of  distinctions ; 
gold-lace,  by  help  of  tradition ;  flame^oloured  satin 
liniDj^,  by  means  of  a  supposed  codicil ;  silver  fringe, 
by  Tittoe  of  critical  interpretation ;  and  embroidery 
of  Indian  figures,  by  laying  aside  the  plain  literal 
|i>eaiuiig.  The  will  at  last  locked  up.  Peter  got 
into  a  lord's  house,  and  after  his  death  turned  out 
htt  children,  and  took  in  his  own  brothers  in  their 
stead. 

Section  IIL  A  Dxorbssiom  concbrnxno  Critics. 
—Three  sorts  of  critics ;  the  two  first  sorts  now 
extuict  The  true  sort  of  critics*  genealogy ;  oflSce ; 
tlednition.  Antiquity  of  their  race  proved  from 
Piusiaias,  who  represents  them  by  asses  browsing 
on  Tines;  and  Herodotus,  by  asses  with  horns; 
^  by  an  ass  that  frightened  a  Scythian  army ; 
and  Diodorus,  by  a  poisonous  weed ;  and  Ctesias, 
^y  aerpents  that  poison  with  their  vomit ;  and 
Terence,  by  the  name  of  McUevolL  The  true  critic 
compared  to  a  tailor,  and  to  a  true  beggar.  Three 
chancteriatics  of  a  true  modem  critic. 

Sechok  IV.  Talb  of  a  Tub,  continued.— Peter 
uiumes  grandeur  and  titles ;  and,  to  support  them, 
turns  projector.  The  author's  hopes  of  being  trans- 
Uted  into  foreign  languages.  Peter's  first  invention, 
of  Ttna  AustraltM  Incognita*  The  second  of  a 
remedy  for  Worms.  The  third,  a  Whispering-Ofllce. 
Fourth,  an  Insurance-Office.  Fifth,  an  Universal 
Pirkle.  Sixth,  a  set  of  Bulls  with  leaden  feet, 
lastly,  his  pardons  to  malefactors.  Peter's  brains 
tuned ;  he  pUys  several  tricks,  and  turns  out  his 
^olber'i  wives.  Gives  his  brothers  bread  for 
Button  and  for  wine.  Tells  huge  lies ;  of  a  cow's 
Bulk  that  would  fill  3000  churches ;  of  a  Sign-post 
■«  lai^  as  a  man-of-war ;  of  a  house  that  travelled 
2WW  leagues.  The  brothers  steal  a  copy  of  the 
«ili,  break  open  the  cellar  door,  and  are  both  kicked 
out  ofdoors  by  Peter. 

Section  V.  A  Digression  in  the  modbrn  kind. 
•-Our  author  expatiates  on  his  great  pains  to  serve 
ue  public  by  instructing,  and  more  by  diverting. 
The  Moderns  having  so  fer  excelled  the  Ancients, 
the  aothor  gives  them  a  receipt  for  a  complete 
•yVem  of  an  arts  and  sciences,  in  a  small  pocket 
Tulome.  Several  defecU  discovered  in  Homer ;  and 
hu  ignorance  in  modern  invention,  &c.  Our  au- 
[hw'a  writings  fit  to  supply  all  defecte.  He  justifies 
hi«  praising  his  own  writings  by  modem  examples. 

^tcTioii  VI.  Tai.b  of  a  Tub,  continued.— The 
J»o  brothers  ejected,  agree  in  a  resolution  to  re- 
tona,  according  to  the  will.  They  take  different 
^J*«»tand  are  found  to  be  of  different  complexions, 
'i^  Martin  began  rudely,  but  proceeded  more 
««t»u«|y  in  reforming  his  coat.  Jack,  of  a  dif- 
wreaiieaper,  and  full  of  seal,  begins  tearing  all  to 
?*ce».    He  endeavours  to  kindle  up  Martin  to  the 


same  pitch,  but,  not  succeeding,  they  separate. 
Jack  runs  mad,  gets  many  names,  and  founds  the 
sect  of  jEolists. 

Section  YII.  A  Digression  in  praise  of  Di- 
gressions.— Digressions  suited  to  modem  palates. 
A  proof  of  depraved  appetites ;  but  necessary  for 
modem  writers.  Two  ways  new  in  use  to  be  book- 
learned  :  !•  By  learning  titles ;  2.  By  reading 
Indexes.  Advantages  of  this  last ;  and  of  Abstracts. 
The  number  of  writers  increasing  above  the  quan- 
tity of  matter,  this  method  becomes  necessary  and 
useful.  The  Beader  empowered  to  transplant  this 
Digression. 

Section  VIII.  Tale  of  a  Tub,  continued. — 
System  of  the  ^olists  ;  they  hold  wind  or  spirit  to 
be  the  origin  of  all  things,  and  to  bear  a  great  part 
in  their  composition.  Of  the  fourth  and  fifth  animas 
attributed  by  them  to  man.  Of  their  belching,  or 
preaching.  Their  inspiration  from  2»«ti«.  They 
use  barrels  for  pulpits.  Female  officers  used  for  in- 
spiration ;  and  whv.  The  notion  opposite  to  that 
of  a  deity,  fittest  to  form  a  devil.  Two  devils  dreaded 
by  the  jEolista.  Their  relation  with  a  Northern 
nation.     The  Author's  respect  for  this  sect. 

Section  IX.  Dissertation  on  Madness. — 
Great  conquerors  of  empires,  and  founders  of  sects 
in  philosophy  and  religion,  have  generally  been  per- 
sons whose  reason  was  disturbed.  A  small  vapour, 
mounting  to  tlie  brain,  may  occasion  great  revo- 
lutions. Examples ;  of  Henry  IV.,  who  made  great 
preparations  for  war,  because  of  fads  mistress's  ab- 
sence ;  and  of  Louis  XIV.,  whose  great  actions 
concluded  in  a  fistula.  Extravagant  notions  of  se- 
veral great  philosophers,  how  nice  to  distinguish 
from  madness.  Mr.  Wotton's  fatal  mistake  in  mis- 
applying his  peculiar  talents.  Madness  the  source 
of  conquests  and  systems.  Advantages  of  fiction 
and  delusion  over  truth  and  reality.  The  outside  of 
things  better  than  the  inside.  Madness,  how  useful. 
A  proposal  for  visiting  Bedlam,  and  employing  the 
divers  members  in  a  way  useful  to  the  public. 

Section  X.  The  Author's  compliments  to  the 
Readers. —Great  civilities  practised  between  the 
authors  and  readers ;  and  our  author's  thanks  to  the 
whole  nation.  How  well  satisfied  authors  and  book- 
sellers are.  To  what  occasions  we  owe  most  of  the 
S resent  writings.  Of  a  paltry  scribbler  our  author 
I  afraid  of,  and  therefore  desires  Dr.  Bentley's  pro- 
tection. He  gives  here  his  whole  store  at  one  meal. 
Usefulness  of  this  treatise  to  different  sorts  of  read- 
ers ;  the  superficial,  the  ignorant,  and  the  learned. 
Proposal  for  making  some  ample  commentaries  on 
this  work ;  and  of  the  usefulness  of  commentaries 
for  dark  writers.  Useful  hints  for  the  commen- 
tators of  this  treatise. 

Section  XI.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  continued. — 
The  author,  not  in  haste  to  be  at  home,  shows  the 
difference  between  a  traveller  weary,  or  in  haste, 
and  another  in  good  plight,  that  takes  his  pleasure 
and  views  every  pleasant  scene  in  his  way.  The 
sequel  of  Jack's  adventures  ;  his  superstitious  vene- 
ration for  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  uses  he  made 
of  it.  His  fiaming  teal,  and  blind  submission  to 
the  Decrees.  His  harangue  for  Predestination. 
He  covers  roguish  tricks  with  a  show  of  devotion. 
Affects  singularity  in  manners  and  speech.  His 
aversion  to  music  and  painting.  His  discourses 
provoke  sleep.  His  groaning  and  affecting  to  suffer 
for  the  good  cause.  The  great  antipathy  of  Peter  and 
Jack  made  them  both  run  into  extremes,  where 
they  often  met. 

The  degenerate  ears  of  this  age  cannot  afford  a 
sufficient  handle  to  hold  men  by.  The  senses  and 
passions  afford  many  handles.    Curiosity  is  that  by 
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which  our  Author  has  held  hia  readers  so  long.  The 
rest  of  this  story  lost,  ftc. 

The  Conclusion. — Of  the  proper  seasons  for 
publishing  books.  Of  profound  writers.  Of  the 
ghost  of  wit.  Bleep  and  the  Muses  nearly  related. 
Apology  for  the  author's  fits  of  dulness.  Method 
and  Reason  the  lacqueys  of  Invention.  Our  au- 
thor's great  collection  of  flowers  of  little  use  till 
now. 

A  DISCOURSE  CONCERNING  THE    MECHANICAL  OPERA- 
TION OF  THE  SPIRIT. 

The  Author,  at  a  loss  what  title  to  give  this  piece, 
finds  aftAr  much  pains,  that  of  A  Letter  to  a  Friend 
to  be  the  most  in  vogue,  of  modem  excuses  for 
haste  and  negligence,  &c. 

Section  I.  Mahomet's  fancy  of  being  carried  to 
heaven  by  an  ass,  followed  by  many  Christians. 
A  great  affinity  between  this  creature  and  man. 
That  talent  of  bringing  his  rider  to  heaven,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  discourse ;  but  for  ass  and  rider,  the  au- 
thor uses  the  synonymous  terms  of  enlightened 
teacher  and  fanatic  hearer.  A  tincture  of  enthu- 
siasm runs  through  all  men  and  all  sciences;  but 
prevails  most  in  religion.  Enthusiasm  defined  and 
distinguished.  That  which  is  mechanical  and  arti- 
ficial is  treated  of  by  our  author.  Though  art 
oftentimes  changes  into  nature:  examples  in  the 
Sc}'tbian  Longheads  and  English  Roundheads. — 
Sense  and  reason  must  be  laid  aside  to  let  this 
spirit  operate.  The  objections  about  the  manner 
of  the  Spirit  from  above  descending  upon  the  Apos- 
tles, make  not  against  this  spirit  that  arises  within. 
The  methods  by  which  the  assembly  helps  to  work 
up  this  spirit,  jointly  with  the  preacher. 

Section  IL  How  some  worship  a  good  Being, 
others  an  evil.  Most  people  confound  the  bounds 
of  good  and  evil.  Vain  mortals  think  the  Divinity 
interested  in  their  meanest  actions.  The  scheme  of 
spiritual  r  ^chanism  left  out.  Of  the  usefulness  of 
quilted  ni^^ht-caps  to  keep  in  the  heat,  to  give  motion 
and  vigour  to  the  little  animals  that  compose  the 
brain.  Sound  of  far  greater  use  than  sense  in  the 
operations  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  music.  Inward  light 
consists  of  theological  monosyllables  and  mysterious 
texts.  Of  the  great  force  of  one  vowel  in  canting ; 
and  of  blowing  the  nose,  hawking,  spitting,  and 
belching.  The  author  to  publish  an  Essay  on  the 
Art  of  Canting.  Of  speaking  through  the  nose,  or 
snuffling :  its  origin  nrom  a  disease  occasioned  by 
a  conflict  between  the  Flesh  and  the  Spirit.  In- 
spired vessels,  like  lanterns,  have  a  sorry  sooty  out- 
side. Fanaticism  deduced  from  the  ancients,  in 
their  oigies,  bacchanals,  Ac.  Of  their  great  lasci- 
viousness  on  those  occasions.  The  Fanatics  of  the 
first  centuries  and  those  of  later  times,  generally 
agree  in  the  same  principle  of  improving  spirituid 
into  carnal  ejaculations,  dbc. 

THE  RATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

The  Preface  informs  us  this  piece  was  written  in 
1697,  on  account  of  a  famous  dispute  about  Ancient 
and  Modem  Learning,  between  Sir  William  Temple 
and  the  Earl  of  Orrery  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Wotton  and  Bentley  on  the  other. 

War  and  invasions  generally  proceed  from  the 
attacks  of  Want  and  Poverty  upon  Plenty  and 
Riches.  The  Modems  quarrel  with  the  Ancients 
about  the  possession  of  the  highest  top  of  Parnassus, 
and  desire  them  to  surrender  it  or  to  let  it  be  level- 
led. The  answer  of  the  Ancients  not  accepted.  A 
war  ensues,  in  which  rivulets  of  ink  are  spilt ;  and 
both  parties  hang  out  their  trophies — books  of  con- 
troversy. These  books  haunted  with  disorderly  spi- 
rits, though  often  bound  to  the  peaee  In  libraries. 


The  author's  advice  in  this  case  neglected,  which 
occasions  a  terrible  fight  in  St  James's  Library.  Dr. 
Bentley,  the  library-keeper,  a  great  enemy  to  the 
Ancients.  The  Modems,  finding  themselves  60,000 
strong,  give  the  Ancients  ill  language.  Temple,  t 
favourite  of  the  Ancients.  An  incident  of  a  quarrel 
between  a  bee  and  a  spider,  with  their  aigumenU 
on  both  sides.  JEsop  applies  them  to  the  present 
dispute.  The  order  of  battle  of  the  Modems,  snd 
names  of  their  leaders.  The  leaders  of  the  Ancients. 
Jupiter  calls  a  council  of  the  Gods,  and  consults  the 
books  of  Fate ;  and  then  sends  his  orders  beliyw. 
Momus  brings  the  news  to  Criticism ;  whose  habits- 
tion  and  company  is  described.  She  arrives,  snd 
sheds  her  influence  on  her  son  Wotton.  The  battle 
described.  Paracelsus  engages  Galen  ;  Aristotle 
aims  at  Bacon,  and  kills  Descartes ;  Homer  over- 
throws Gondibett,  kills  0enham  and  Wesley,*  Per- 
rault*  and  Fontenelle.*  Eneoonter  of  Viigil  snd 
Dryden ;  of  Lucan  and  Blackmore ;  of  Creech  snd 
Horace ;  of  Pindar  and  Cowley.  The  episode  of 
Bentley  and  Wotton.  Bentley's  armour.  His 
speech  to  the  modem  generals.  Scaliger's  answer. 
Bentley  and  Wotton  march  together.  Bentley  tt- 
tocks  Phalaris  and  -^aop.  Wotton  attacks  Temple 
in  vain.  Boyle  pursues  Wotton ;  and  meeting  Ben- 
tley in  his  way,  he  pursues  and  kills  them  both. 
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Ir  good  and  ill  nature  equally  operated  upon  mtn- 
kind,  I  might  have  saved  myself  the  trouble  of  this 
apology ;  for  it  is  manifest  by  the  reception  the  fol- 
lowing discourse  has  met  with,  that  &ose  who  ap- 
prove it  are  a  great  majority  among  the  men  of 
taste;  yet  there  have  been  two  or  three  treatises 
written  expressly  against  it,  beside  many  others  that 
have  flirted  at  it  occasionally,  without  one  syllable 
having  been  ever  published  in  its  defence,  or  even 
quotation  to  its  advantage  that  I  can  remember,  ex- 
cept  by  the  polite  author  of  a  late  discourse  between 
a  Deist  and  a  Socinian. 

Therefore,  since  the  book  seems  calculated  to 
live,  at  least  as  long  as  our  language  and  our  taste 
admit  no  great  alterations,  I  am  content  to  contey 
some  apology  along  with  it. 

The  greatest  part  of  that  book  was  finished  about 
thirteen  years  since,  1696,  which  is  eight  years  be- 
fore it  was  published.  The  author  waa  then  yoiinf, 
his  invention  at  the  height,  and  his  reading  heA  in 
his  head.  By  the  assistance  of  some  thinking,  and 
much  conversation,  he  had  endeavoured  to  strip 
himself  of  as  many  real  prejudices  as  he  could;  I 
say  real  ones,  because  under  the  notion  of  preju- 
dices, he  knew  to  what  dangerous  heights  some  men 
have  proceeded.  Thus  prepared,  he  thought  the 
numerous  and  gross  corruptions  in  religion  and 
learning  might  furnish  matter  for  a  satire  that  woold 
be  useful  and  diverting.  He  resolved  to  proceed  in 
a  manner  that  should  be  altogether  new,  the  world 
having  been  already  too  long  nauseated  with  endless 
repetitions  upon  every  subject.  The  abuses  in  reli- 
gion, he  proposed  to  set  forth  in  the  allegory  of  the 
coats  and  the  tluve  brothers,  which  was  to  make  up 
the  body  of  the  discourse :  those  in  learning  he 
chose  to  introduce  by  way  of  digressions.  He  wss 
then  a  young  gentleman  much  in  the  world,  and 
wrote  to  the  taste  of  those  who  were  like  himself; 

•  Samnol  Wesley,  rector  of  Ormeaby  and  Epworth.  in  Uo- 
colnshire. 

^  Charlee  Pensolt.  atttbor  of  a  poent  entitled.  **  Le  Sikle 
de  Louis  le  GraDd."  in  which  the  modem  aulhovt  are  exalted 
above  the  ancient. 

•  The  author  of  "The  Plurality  of  Worlds  ;'*  who  died  \a 
1756,  in  his  lOOih  year. 
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tberefoK,  in  order  to  allure  them,  he  gare  a  liberty 
to  fail  pen  which  might  not  suit  with  maturer  years 
er  ^ver  ehaticters,  and  which  he  could  have  easily 
cometed  with  a  Tery  few  blots,  had  he  been  master 
of  hit  papers  for  a  year  or  two  before  their  publica* 
tioa. 

Not  that  he  would  have  governed  his  judgment 
by  tbe  ilUplaced  cavils  of  the  sour,  the  envious,  the 
»tupid  and  the  tasteless,  which  he  mentions  with 
dndiio.  He  aeknowledges  there  are  several  youth- 
fbl  nllks,  iHiich  from  the  grave  and  tbe  wise  may 
dcsme  t  rebuke.  But  he  desires  to  be  answerable 
no  farther  than  he  is  guilty,  and  that  his  faults  may 
aot  be  multiplied  by  the  ignorant,  the  unnatural, 
ud  uaeharitable  applications  of  those  who  have 
Dcithcr  candour  to  suppose  good  meanings,  nor  pa- 
Ute  to  distinguish  true  ones.  After  which,  he  will 
iitfat  has  life  if  any  one  opinion  can  be  fairly  de- 
dvfd  (ram  that  book  which  is  contrary  to  religion 
or  aonlity. 

Vhf  ihoald  any  clergyman  of  our  church  be  an« 

ny  to  see  the  follies  of  fanaticism  and  superstition 

eipoied,  though  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner ; 

^aee  that  is  perhaps  the  moat  probable  way  to  cure 

(ben,  or  at  least  to  hinder  them  from  further  spread- 

uf  t   Bendes,  though  it  was  not  intended  for  their 

p^mal,  it  rallies  nothing  but  what  they  preach 

VuaK.    It  contains  nothing  to  provoke  them,  by 

the  icMt  leurrility  upon  their  persons  or  their  fuuc* 

tioQt.    It  celebrmtes  the  church  of  England,  as  the 

iDost  perfect  of  all  others  in  discipline  and  doctrine  ; 

it  idranees  no  opinion  they  reject,  nor  condemns 

*B5  they  receive.     If  the  clergy's  resentment  lay 

upoa  their  hands,  in  my  humble  opinion  they  might 

bare  found  more  proper  objects  to  employ  them  on ; 

"o^«  ti&t  d^uU  koutit :  1  mean  those  heavy,  illi- 

tente  scribblers,    prostitute  in  their    reputations, 

nnoQi  in  ih^ir  lives,  and  ruined  in  their  fortunes, 

vbo,  to  the  shame  of  good  sense  as  well  as  piety, 

ve  Kwdily  pe«d,  merely  upon  the  strength  of  bold, 

Wi  inpious  assertions,  mixed  with  unmannerly 

Elections  upon  the  priesthood,  and  openly  intended 

^liut  lU  religion :  in  short,  full  of  such  principles 

«  «e  kindly  received,  because  they  are  levelled  to 

f^ore  those  terron  that  religion  tells  men  will  be 

we  roQseqoence  of  immoral  lives.      Nothing  like 

vbicb  it  to  be  met  with  in  this  discourse,  though 

«»e  of  them  are  pleased  so  freely  to  censure  it. 

And  I  wiih  there  were  no  other  instance  of  what  I 

ute  loo  frequently  observed,  that  many  of  that  re- 

^rend  body  are  not  always  very  nice  in  distinguish- 

^  between  their  enemies  and  their  friends. 

Had  the  author's  intentions  met  with  a  more  can- 
•ud  interpretation  from  some,  whom  out  of  respect 
^*  forfaean  to  name,  he  might  have  been  encouraged 
to  an  examination  of  books  written  by  some  of  those 
•alhori  above  described,  whose  errors,  ignorance, 
<l3Uns  and  vilUiny,  he  thinks  he  could  have  de- 
t'ted  tnd  exposed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  per- 
*<»«•  who  are  moat  conceived  to  be  affected  by  them 
voQid  icon  lay  them  aside  and  be  ashamed ;  but  he 
^  now  giren  over  those  thoughts,  since  the  weigh- 
*|^iB^n  in  the  weightiest  stations  are  pleased  to 
ihjBk  it  t  more  dangerous  point  to  laugh  at  those 
^•>miptioo8  m  religion,  which  they  themselves  must 
^>4%pproTe,  than  to  endeavour  pulling  up  those  very 
f'v^ditions  wherein  all  christians  have  agreed. 

He  thinks  it  no  &ir  proceeding,  that  any  person 
*V*Qkl  Oder  determinately  to  fix  a  name  upon  the 
^||^  of  this  discourse,  who  hath  all  along  conceal - 
"^iaaelf  from  most  of  his  nearest  friends :  yet 
^'^^*v«  gone  a  step  fiuther,  and  pronounced 
■**«»  book*  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same 
*  The  erkbnied  Letter  on  EnthwsJsam. 


hand  with  this,  which  the  author  directly  affirms  to 
be  a  thorough  mistake ;  he  having  as  yet  never  so 
much  as  read  that  discoiune  :  a  plain  instance  how 
little  truth  there  often  is  in  general  surmiaes,  or  in 
coi^ectures  drawn  from  a  similitude  of  style  or  way 
of  thinking. 

Had  the  author  written  a  book  to  expose  the 
abuses  in  law  or  in  physic,  he  believes  tbe  learned 
professors  in  either  faculty  would  have  been  so  far 
from  resenting  it  as  to  have  given  him  thanks  for  his 
pains ;  especially  if  he  had  made  an  honourable  re- 
servation for  the  true  practice  of  either  science :  but 
religion,  they  tell  us,  ought  not  to  be  ridiculed, 
and  they  tell  us  truth:  yet  surely  the  corrup- 
tions in  it  may ;  for  we  axe  taught  by  the  tritest 
maxim  in  the  world,  that  Religion  beinff  the  best  of 
things,  its  corruptions  are  likely  to  be  the  worst. 

There  ia  one  thing  which  the  Judicious  reader 
cannot  but  have  observed,  that  some  of  those  pas- 
sages in  this  discourse  which  appear  most  liable  to 
objection,  are  what  they  call  parodies,  where  the 
author  personates  the  style  and  manner  of  other 
writers,  whom  he  has  a  mind  to  expose.     I  shall 
produce  one  instance  of  a  passage  in  which  Dry  den, 
L' Estrange,  and  some  others  I  shall  not  name,  are 
levelled  at,  who,  having  spent  their  Uvea  in  faction 
and  apostacies,  and  all  manner  of  vice,  pretended  to 
be  sufferers  for  loyalty  and  relision.  .  So  Dryden 
tells  us,  in  one  of  his  pre&ces,  of  Au  merits  and  suf- 
ferings^ an^  thanka  God  that  he  possesses  his  soul 
in  patienee ;  in  other  places  he  talks  at  the  same  rate ; 
stnd  L'Eatrange  often  uses  the  like  style ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  reader  may  find  more  persons  to  give  that 
passage  an  application  :  but  this  is  enough  to  direct 
those  who  ntay  have  overlooked  the  author's  intention. 
There  are  three  or  four  other  passages  which  pre- 
judiced or  ignorant  readers  have  drawn  by  great 
force  to  hint  at  ill  meanings ;  as  if  they  glanced  at 
some  tenets  in  religion.     In  answer  to  all  which, 
the  author  solemnly  protest^  he  is  entirely  inno- 
cent ;  and  never  had  it  once  in  his  thoughts,  that 
anything  he  said,  would  in  the  least  be  capable  of 
such  interpretations,  which  he  will  engage  to  de- 
duce full  as  fairly  from  the  most  innocent  book  in  the 
world.    And  it  will  be  obvious  to  every  reader,  that 
this  was  not  any  part  of  his  scheme  or  design,  the 
abuses  he  notes  being  such  as  all  church-of-£ngland 
men  agree  in ;  nor  was  it  proper  for  his  subject  to 
meddle  with  other  points,  than  such  as  have  been 
perpetually  controverted  since  the  Reformation. 

To  instance  only  in  that  passage  about  the  three 
wooden  machines  mentioned  in  the  introduction: 
in  the  original  manuscript  there  was  a  description 
of  a  fourth,  which  those  who  had  the  papers  in  their 
power,  blotted  out,  as  having  something  in  it  of 
satire,  that  I  suppose  they  thought  was  too  parti- 
cular ;  and  therefore  they  were  forced  to  change  it 
to  the  number  three,  whence  some  have  endea- 
voured to  squeese  out  a  dangerous  meaning,  that 
was  never  thought  on.  And,  indeed,  the  conceit 
was  half  spoiled  by  changing  the  numbera;  that  of 
four  being  much  more  cabalistic,  and,  therefore, 
better  exposing  the  pretended  virtue  of  numbers,  a 
superstition  there  intended  to  be  ridiculed. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  is,  that  there  gene- 
rally runs  an  irony  through  the  thread  of  the  whole 
book,  which  the  man  of  taste  will  observe  and  dis- 
tinguish; and  which  will  render  some  objections 
that  have  been  made  very  weak  and  insignificant. 

This  Apology  being  chiefly  intended  for  the  satis- 
faction of  future  readers,  it  may  be  thought  unneces- 
sary to  take  any  notice  of  such  treatises  as  have 
been  written  against  the  ensuing  discourse,  which 
are  already  sunk  into  waste  paper  and  oblivion, 
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after  the  usual  fate  of  common  answerers  to  books 
which  are  allowed  to  hsTe  any  merit :  they  are  in- 
deed like  annuals,  that  grow  about  a  young  tree, 
and  seem  to  Tie  with  it  for  a  summer,  but  fall  and 
die  with  the  leayes  in  autumn,  and  are  neyer  heard 
of  more.  When  Dr.  Eachard  wrote  his  book  about 
the  contempt  of  the  clergy,  numbers  of  these  an- 
swerers immediately  started  up,  whose  memory,  if 
he  had  not  kept  alire  by  his  replies,  it  would  now  be 
utterly  unknown  that  he  was  ever  answered  at  all. 
There  is  indeed  an  exception,  when  any  great  genius 
thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  expose  a  foolish  piece  ; 
so  we  still  read  Marrell's  answer  to  Parker '  with 
pleasure,  though  the  book  it  answers  be  sunk  long 
ago :  so  the  Earl  of  Orrery's  remarks  will  be  read 
with  delight,  when  the  dissertation  he  exposes  will 
neither  be  sought  nor  found:**  but  these  are  no 
enterprises  for  common  hands,  nor  to  be  hoped  for 
aboTC  once  or  twice  in  an  age.  Men  would  be  more 
cautious  of  losing  their  time  in  such  an  undertaking, 
if  they  did  but  consider  that  to  answer  a  book 
effectually  requires  more  pains  and  skill,  more  wit, 
learning  and  Judgment,  than  were  employed  in  the 
writing  of  it  And  the  author  assures  those  gentle- 
men  who  have  given  themselves  that  trouble  with 
him,  that  his  discourse  is  the  product  of  the  study, 
the  observation,  and  the  invention  of  several  years ; 
that  he  often  blotted  out  much  -more  than  he  left, 
and  if  his  papers  had  not  been  a  long  time  out  of  his 
possession,  they  must  have  still  undergone  more 
severe  corrections  :  and  do  they  think  such  a  build- 
ing is  to  be  battered  with  dirt-pellets,  howeverjen- 
venomed  the  mouths  may  be  that  discharge  them  1 
He  has  seen  the  productions  but  of  two  an- 
swerers, one  of  which  at  first  appeared  as  from  an 
unknown  hand,  but  since  avowed  by  a  person,* 
who,  upon  some  occasiowi,  has  discovered  no  ill 
vein  of  humour.  It  is  a  pity  any  occasion  should 
put  him  under  a  necessity  of  being  so  hasty  in  his 
productions,  which,  otherwise,  might  be  entertain- 
ing. But  there  were  other  reasons  obvious  enough 
for  his  miscarriage  in  this ;  he  wrote  against  the 
conviction  of  his  talent,  and  entered  upon  one  of 
the  wrongest  attempts  in  nature  to  turn  into  ridi- 
cule, by  a  week's  labour,  a  work  which  had  cost  so 
much  time  and  met  with  so  much  success  in  ridi- 
culing others  :  the  manner  how  he  handled  his  sub- 
ject I  have  now  forgot,  having  Just  looked  it  over, 
when  it  first  came  out,  w  ^others  did,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  title. 

The  other  answer  is  from  a  person  of  a  graver 
character,  and  is  made  .up  of  half  invective,  and  half 
annotation  ;<^  in  the  latter  of  which  he  has  generally 
succeeded  well  enough.  And  the  project  at  that 
time  was  not  amiss  to  draw  in  readers  to  his  pam- 
phlet, several  having  appeared  desirous  that  there 
might  be  some  explication  of  the  more  difficult  pas- 
sages. Neither  can  he  be  altogether  blamed  for 
offering  at  the  invective  part,  because  it  is  agreed  on 
all  hands,  that  the  author  had  given  him  sufficient 
provocation.  The  great  objection  is  against  his 
manner  of  treating  it,  very  unsuitable  to  one  .of  his 
function.  It  was  determined  by  a  fair  •majonty, 
that  this  answerer  had,  in  a  way  not  to  -be  pardoned, 
drawn  his  pen  against  a  certain  great  man  then 
alive,  and  universally  reverenced  for  every  good 
quality  that  could  possibly  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  most  accomplished  person ;  it  was  oh- 

■  Afterwards  Bi«hop  of  Oxford. 

^  Boyle's  Kemarks  upon  Beniley't  DiflKtiatioa  on  the  Epis> 
Uee  of  PhaUris. 

•  Dr.  William  King,  the  civilian. 

'  Wotton's  Defence  of  his  Rcflectkos  uiion  Ancient  and 
Modrni  Learning. 


served  how  he  was  pleased,  and  affected  to  have  that 
noble  writer  called  his  adversary ;  and  it  was  a  * 
point  of  satire  well  directed ;  for  I  have  been  told 
Sir  William  Temple  was  sufficiently  mortified  at  the 
term.  All  the  men  of  wit  and  politeness  were  im. 
mediately  up  in  arms  through  indignation,  which 
prevailed  over  their  contempt,  by  the  consequences 
they  apprehended  from  such  an  example;  and  it 
grew  Porsenna's  case  idem  trecenii  Juravimus,  In 
short,  things  were  ripe  for  a  general  insurrection, 
till  my  Lord  Orrery  had  a  little  laid  the  spirit,  tnd 
settled  the  ferment.  But  his  lordship  being  princi- 
pally engaged  with  another  antagonist,*  it  wv 
thought  necessary,  iit  order  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
men,  that  this  opposer  should  receive  a  reprimand, 
which  partly  occasioned  that  discourse  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Books ;  and  the  author  was  further  at  the 
pains  to  insert  ohe  or  two  remarks  on  him  in  the 
body  of  the  book. 

This  answerer  has  been  pleased  to  find  fault  with 
about  a  dozen  passages,  which  the  author  will  not 
be  at  the  trouble  of  defending,  further  than  by  as- 
suring the  reader,  that  for  the  greater  part,  the  re- 
flector is  entirely  mistaken,  and  forces  interpreta- 
tions which  never  once  entered  into  the  writer'* 
head,  nor  wiU  (he  is  sure)  into  that  of  any  reader  cf 
taste  and  candour ;  he  allows  two  or  three  at  most, 
there  produced,  to  have  been  delivered  unwarily : 
for  which  he  desires  to  plead  the  excuse  offered  al- 
ready, of  his  youth,  and  frankness  of  speech,  and  his 
papers  being  out  of  his  power  at  the  time  they  were 
published. 

But  this  answerer  insists,  and  says,  what  hechieflT 
dislikes,  is  the  design:  what  that  was,  I  have  al- 
ready told,  and  I  believe  there  is  not  a  person  in 
England  who  can  understand  that  book,  that  eter 
imagined  it  to  be  anything  else,  but  to  expose  the 
abuses  and  corraptions  in  learning  and  religion. 

But  it  would  be  good  to  know  what  design  this 
reflector  was  serving,  when  he  concludes  his  pam- 
phlet with  a  caution  to  the  reader  to  beware  of  think- 
ing the  author's  wit  was  entirely  his  own :  surely 
this  must  have  had  some  allay  of  personal  animosity 
at  least,  mixed  with  the  design  of  serving  the  public, 
by  so  useful  a  discovery ;  and  it  indeed  touches  the 
author  in  a  tender  point ;  who  insists  upon  it,  that 
through  the  whole  book  he  has  not  borrowed  one 
single  hint  from  any  writer  in  the  world ;  and  be 
thought  of  all  criticisms,  that  would  never  have  been 
one.  He  conceived,  it  was  never  disputed  to  be  an 
original,  whatever  faults  it  might  have.  HoweTer, 
this  answerer  produces  three  instances  to  prove  this 
author's  wit  is  not  his  own  in  many  places.  The 
first  is,  that  the  names  of  Peter,  Martin,  and  Jack, 
are  borrowed  from  a  letter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Buck> 
ingham  [Villiers].  Whatever  i^-it  is  contained  in 
those  three  names,  the  author  is  content  to  give  it 
up,  and  desires  his  readers  will  subtract  as  much  as 
they  placed  upon  that  account;  at  the  same  time 
protesting  solemnly,  that  he  never  once  heard  of  that 
letter,  except  in  this  passage  of  the  answerer :  so 
that  the  names  were  not  borrowed,  as  he  affirms, 
though  they  should  happen  to  be  the  same ;  which, 
however,  is  odd  enough,  and  what  he  hardly  be- 
lieves :  that  of  Jack  being  not  quite  so  obvious  as 
the  other  two.  The  second  instance  to  show  the 
author's  wit  is  not  his  own  is  Peter's  banter  (as  he 
calls  it  in  his  Alsatia  phrase)  ^  upon  transubstan- 
tiation,  which  is  taken  from  the  same  duke's  con- 
ference with  an  Irish  priest,  where  a  cork  is  turned 
into  a  horse.     This  the   author  confesses  to  have 


■  Beniley.  concerning  Phalaris  and  iGsop. 
^  Banter,  a  word  which  Swift  detested, 
name  tot  Whitefriars. 


Jlsatiat  a  ni<k- 
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•een  about  ten  ircan  after  his  book  was  written,  and 
t  year  or  two  after  it  was  published.  Nay  the  an- 
swerer orerthrows  this  himself;  for  he  allows  the 
Tale  was  written  in  1697  ;  and  I  think  that  ];>am- 
^et  was  not  printed  in  many  years  after.  It  was 
neoesniy  that  corruption  should  haTe  some  allegory 
t*  well  as  the  rest;  and  the  author  invented  the 
properest  he  could,  without  inquiring  what  other 
people  had  written ;  and  the  commonest  reader  will 
find,  Uiere  is  not  the  least  resemblance  between  the 
two  itories. — ^The  third  instance  is  in  these  words ; 
**  I  hare  been  assured,  that  the  battle  in  St.  James's 
liibnry  i^  muiaiU  mtUanHa,  taken  out  of  a  French 
book,  entitled.  Combat  des  Litres,  if  1  mis-remem- 
ber not.*'  In  which  passage  there  are  two  clauses 
obienable;  '*I  have  been  assured;"  and,  "  if  I 
mis-remonber  not."  I  desire  first  to  know  whe- 
tiier,  if  that  conjecture  proTes  an  utter  falsehood, 
thott  two  clauses  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  this 
woithy critic!  The  matter  is  a  trifle;  but,  would 
he  icnture  to  pronounce  at  this  rate  upon  one  of 

fnater  moment  Y      I    know    nothing   more  con- 

teopcible  in  a  writer  than  the  character  of  a  pla- 
giary, which  he  here  fixes  at  a  venture ;  and  this 
not  lor  a  passage,  but  a  whole  discourse,  taken  out 
from  another  book,  only  mutatia  mutandis.  The 
author  is  as  much  in  the  dark  about  this  as  the 
ufwerer ;  and  will  imitate  him  by  an  affirmation  at 
nndom ;  that  if  there  be  a  word  of  truth  in  this  re- 
flection, he  is  a  paltry,  imitating  pedant;  and  the 
aofwerer  is  a  person  of  wit,  manners,  and  truth. 
He  takes  ]|f^  boldness,  from  nerer  having  seen  any 
rach  treatise  in  his  life,  nor  heard  of  it  before  ;  and 
he  ii  aare  it  is  impossible  for  two  writers,  of  dif- 
ftnut  times  and  countries,  to  agree  in  their  thoughts 
after  loeh  a  manner,  that  two  continued  discourses 
sball  be  the  same,  only  muttMiia  mutandia*  Neither 
will  he  insist  upon  the  mistake  in  the  title  ;  but  let 
tlie  answerer  and  his  friend  produce  any  book  they 
pleaie,  be  defies  them  to  show  one  single  particular 
vhere  the  judicious  reader  will  affirm  he  has  been 
obliged  for  the  smallest  hint ;  giving  only  allowance 
for  the  accidental  encountering  of  a  single  thought, 
which  he  knows  may  sometimes  happen ;  though  he 
baa  never  yet  found  it  in  that  discourse,  nor  has 
licard  it  objected  by  anybody  else. 

So  that  if  ever  any  design  was  unfortunately  exe- 
rted it  mtat  be  that  of  this  answerer,  who,  when  he 
would  have  it  observed  that  the  author's  wit  is  none 
^  hii  own,  b  able  to  produce  but  three  instances — 
two  of  them  mere  trifles,  and  all  three  manifestly 
&!«•  If  this  be  the  way  these  gentlemen  deal  with 
tbe  world  in  those  criticisms,  where  we  have  not 
Ifisore  to  defeat  them,  their  readers  had  need  be 
cantioaB  how  they  rely  upon  their  credit;  and 
whether  this  proceeding  can  be  reconciled  to  hu- 
Bvitty  or  truth,  let  those  who  think  it  worth  their 
while  determine. 

It  ii  agreed  this  answerer  would  have  succeeded 

nwh  better  if  he  had  studK  wholly  to  his  business 

aa  a  eommentator  upon  the  Tale  ov  a  Tub,  wherein 

iteannot  be  denied  that  he  hath  been  of  some  ser- 

^  to  the  public,  and  hath  given  very  fair  conjec- 

tnns  towards  clearing  up  some  difficult  passages; 

^  it  is  the  frequent  error  of  those  men  (otherwise 

^ery  coDraendable  for  their  labours),  to  make  ex- 

nnioas  beyond  their  talent  and  their  office  by  pre> 

^^a^iiag  to  point  out  the  beauties  and  the  ^ults, 

y^  is  no  part  of  their  trade— which  they  always 

■^in--whicfa  the  world  never  expected  from  them, 

sor  gave  them  any  thanlcs  for  endeavouring  at. 

^  part  of  Minellius,  or  Famaby,^  would  have 

law  tlmmf^mim^^  who  wrote  noCea  upon  elaarie  authon 


fallen  in  with  his  genius,  and  might  have  been 
serriceable  to  many  readers,  who  cannot  enter  into 
the  abstruser  parts  of  that  discourse  ;  but  cptai 
epk^ia  bo*  ptger;  the  dull,  un wieldly,  ill-shaped 
ox,  would  needs  put  on  the  furniture  of  a  horse, 
not  considering  he  was  bom  to  -labour,  to  plough 
the  ground  for  the  sake  of  superior  beings,  and  that 
he  1ms  neither  the  shape,  mettle,  nor  speed,  of  the 
noble  animal  he  would  affect  to  personate. 

It  is  another  pattern  of  this  answerer's  fair  dealing 
to  give  us  hints  that  the  author  is  dead,  and  yet  to 
lay  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not  who, 
in  the  country;  to  which  can  only  be  returned, 
that  he  is  absolutely  mistaken  in  all  his  conjectures ; 
and  surely  conjectures  are,  at  best,  too  light  a  pre- 
tence to  allow  a  man  to  assign  a  name  in  public. 
He  condemns  a  book,  and  consequently  the  author, 
of  whom  he  is  utterly  ignorant ;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  fixes  in  print  what  he  thinks  a  disadvan- 
tageous character  upon  those  who  never  deserved  it. 
A  man  who  receives  a  buffet  in  the  dark,  may  be 
allowed  to  be  vexed ;  but  it  is  an  odd  ki^d  of  re- 
venge, to  go  to  cufis  in  broad  day  with  the  first  he 
meets  and  lay  the  last  night's  injury  at  his  door. 
And  thus  much  for  the  discreet,  candid,  pious,  and 
ingenious  answerer. 

How  the  author  came  to  be  without  his  papers  is 
a  story  not  proper  to  be  told,  and  of  very  little  use, 
being  a  private  fact ;  of  which  the  reader  would  be- 
lieve as  little,  or  as  much,  as  he  thought  good.  He 
had,  however,  a  blotted  copy  by  him,  which  he  in- 
tended to  have  written  over  with  many  alterations ; 
and  this  the  publishers  were  well  aware  of,  having 
put  it  into  the  bookseller's  preface  that  they  appre- 
hended a  surreptitious  copy,  which  was  to  be  altered, 
&c.  This,  though  not  regarded  by  readers,  was  a 
real  truth,  only  the^  surreptitious  copy  was  rather 
that  which  was  printed;  and  they  made  all  the 
haste  they  could,  which,  indeed,  was  needless,  the 
author  not  being  at  all  prepared ;  but  he  has  been 
told  the  bookseller  was  in  much  pain,  having  given 
a  good  sum  of  money  for  the  copy. 

In  the  author's  originsd  copy  there  were  not  so 
many  chasms  as  appear  in  the  book,  and  why  some 
of  them  were  left  he  knows  not.  Had  the  publica- 
tion been  trusted  to  him,  he  would  have  made 
several  corrections  of  passages,  against  which  no- 
thing has  been  ever  objected :  he  would  likewise 
have  altered  a  few  of  those  that  seem  with  any  rea- 
son to  be  excepted  against ;  but,  to  deal  freely,  the 
greatest  number  he  should  have  left  untouched,  as 
never  suspecting  it  possible  any  wrong  interpreta- 
tions could  be  made  of  them. 

The  author  observes,  at  the  end  of  the  book,  there 
is  a  discourse  called  a  Fragment,  which  he  more 
wondered  to  see  in  print  than  all  the  rest,  having 
been  a  most  imperfect  sketch,  with  the  addition  of  a 
few  loose  hints,  which  he  once  lent  a  gentleman  who 
had  designed  a  discourse  on  somewhat  the  same 
subject ;  he  never  thought  of  it  afterwards,  and  it 
was  a  sufficient  surprise  to  see  it  pieced  up  together 
whoUy  out  of  the  method  and  scheme  he  had  in- 
tended, for  it  was  the  ground-work  of  a  much  larger 
discourse,  and  he  was  sorry  to  observe  the  materials 
so  foolishly  employed. 

There  is  one  further  objection  made  by  those  who 
have  answered  this  book,  as  weU  as  by  some  others, 
that  Feter  is  frequently  made  to  repeat  oaths  and 
curses.  Every  reader  observes,  it  was  necessary  to 
know  that  Peter  did  swear  and  curse.  The  oaths 
are  not  printed  out,  but  only  supposed ;  and  the  idea 
of  an  oath  is  not  immoral,  like  the  idea  of  a  profane 
or  immodest  speech.  A  man  mav  laugh  at  the  Po- 
pish foUy  of  cursing  people  to  hell,  •-• ^   • '""t 
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them  swearing,  without  any  crime ;  hut  lewd  words, 
or  dangerotn  opinions,  thoTigh  printed  by  halves, 
fill  the  reader's  mind  with  ill  ideas ;  and  of  these  the 
author  cannot  be  accused.  For  th«  Judicious  reader 
will  find  that  the  severest  strokes  of  satire  in  his 
book  are  levelled  against  the  modem  custom  of  em- 
ploying wit  upon  those  topics ;  of  whidi  there  is  a 
remarkable  instance  in  the  112th  and  113th  pages, 
as  well  as  in  several  others,  though  perhaps  once  or 
twice  expressed  in  too  firee  a  manner,  excusable  only 
for  the  reasons  already  alleged.  Some  overtures 
have  been  made  by  a  third  hand  to  the  bookseller 
for  the  author's  altering  those  pages  which  he  thought 
might  require  it ;  but  it  seems  the  bookseller  will 
not  hear  of  any  such  thing,  being  f^yprdsensive  it 
might  spoil  the  sale  of  the  book. 

The  author  cannot  conclude  this  apology  without 
making  this  one  reflection :  that,  as  wit  is  the  no- 
blest  and  moat  useful  gift  of  human  nature,  so 
humour  is  the  most  agreeable ;  and  where  these  two 
.enter  far  into  the  composition  of  any  work,  they 
will  render  it  always  acceptable  to  the  world.  Now, 
the  great  part  of  those  who  have  no  share  or  taste  of 
either,  but  by  their  pride,  pedantry,  and  ill  manners, 
lay  themselves  bare  to  the  lashes  of  both,  think  the 
blow  is  weak,  because  they  are  insensible;  and, 
where  wit  has  any  mixture  of  raillery,  it  is  but  calling 
it  banter,  and  the  woik  is  done.  Thia  polite  word  of 
theirs  was  first  borrowed  from  the  bullies  in  White - 
friars,  tiien  fell  among  tiie  footmen,  and  at  last  re- 
tired to  the  pedants ;  hy  whom  it  Is  applied  as  pro- 
perty to  the  production  of  wit  ais  if  I  should  apply  it 
to  8ir  Isaac  Newton's  mathematics.  But,  if  this 
bantering,  as  they  call  it,  be  so  despisable  a  thing, 
whence  comes  it  to  pass  they  have  such  a  perpetual 
itch  toward  it  themselves  t  To  instance  only  in  the 
answerer  alreadv  mentioned :  it  is  grievous  to  see 
him,  in  aome  of  his  writings,  at  every  turn  going  out 
of  his  way  to  be  waggish  to  tell  us  of  a  cow  that 
pricked  up  her  tail ;  and  in  his  answer  to  this  dis- 
course, he  says,  it  is  all  a  farce  and  a  ladle ;  with 
other  passages  equally  shining.  One  may  say  of 
these  impedimenta  iiterantmt  that  wit  owes  them  a 
shame ;  and  they  cannot  take  wiser  counsel  than  to 
keep  out  of  barm's  way,  or,  at  least,  not  to  come  till 
they  are  sure  they  are  odled. 

To  conclude :  with  those  allowances  above  re- 
quired this  book  should  be  read ;  after  which,  the 
author  conceives  few  tliinga  will  remain  which  may 
not  be  excused  in  a  young  writer.  He  wrote  only 
to  the  men  of  wit  and  taste ;  and  he  thinks  he  is 
not  mistaken  in  his  accounts  when  he  says  they  h«ve 
been  all  of  his  side  enough  to  give  Mm  the  vanity  of 
telling  his  name ;  wherein  the  world,  with  all  its 
wise  conjectures,  is  yet  very  much  in  the  dark; 
which  dreumstance  is  no  disagreeable  amusement 
either  to  the  public  or  himself. 

The  author  is  informed  that  the  bookseller  has 
prevailed  on  several  gentlemen  to  write  some  expla- 
natory notes,  for  the  goodness  of  whidi  he  is  not  to 
answer,  having  never  seen  any  of  them,  nor  intend- 
ing it,  till  they  appear  in  print ;  when  it  is  not  un- 
likely he  may  have  the  pleasure  to  find  twenty 
meanings  which  never  entered  into  his  imagination. 
June  3,  1709. 

Postscript. — Since  the  writing  of  this,  which  was 
about  a  year  ago,  a  prostitute  bookseller  has  pub- 
lished a  foolish  paper,  un^ler  the  name  of  **  Noiei  on 
the  Tale  of  a  Tuft,"  with  some  account  of  the  author: 
and,  with  an  insolence  which  I  suppose  is  punish- 
able by  law,  has  presumed  to  assign  certain  names. 
It  will  be  enough  for  the  author  to  assure  the  world, 
that  the  writer  of  that  paper  is  utterly  wrong  in  all 
his  coi^ectares  upon  that  ailair.    The  author  further 


asserts  that  the  whole  wdriL  is  entirely  of  one  hind, 
which  eveiy  reader  of  judgment  will  easily  discover; 
the  gentleman  who  gave  Uie  copy  to  the  bookseUer, 
being  a  friend  of  the  author,  and  using  no  other 
libe^es  besides  that  of  expunging  certain  psasages, 
where  now  the  chasms  appear  under  the  name  of 
detiderata.  But,  if  any  person  will  prove  his  daia 
to  three  lines  in  the  whole  book,  let  him  step  forth 
and  tell  his  name  and  titles ;  upon  which,  the  book- 
seller shall  have  orders  to  prefix  them  to  the  next 
edition,  and  the  claimant  shall  from  henoeforwtr4 
be  acknowledged  the  undisputed  author. 

Treatiaet  written  by  the  tame  author,  moet  ef  them 

mentioned  in  the  foUotoinff  Diacoureea;  which  viB 

be  apeedUy  pubHihed, 

A  Character  of  the  present  Set  of  Wits  in  this 
Island. 

A  panegyrical  Essay  upon  the  Number  Three. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  principal  Productions  of 
Grub-street. 

Lectures  upon  a  Dissection  of  Human  Natmr. 

A  Panegyric  upon  the  Worid. 

An  analytical  Discourse  upon  Zeal,  huitari-ffteo- 
physiologicaUy  considered. 

A  general  History  of  Ears. 

A  modest  Defence  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Babble  in  all  ages. 

A  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Absurdities. 

A  Voyage  into  England,  by  a  Person  of  Quality 
in  terra  auetraUs  incogniiat  translated  from  the 
Original. 

A  critical  Essay  upon  the  Art  of  Cattting,  philo- 
sophically, physically,  and  musically  considered. 


THE  BOOKSELLER'S  DEDICATION. 

TO  TBB   XUfiHT    HONOCJBABLB  JOHN    LORD  SOMXBS. 

Mt  Lobd, — Although  the  author  has  vmtten  a  large 
dedication,  yet  that  being  addressed  to  a  prince, 
whom  I  am  never  likely  to  have  the  hoMour  of  beiof 
known  to ;  a  person  besides,  as  fsr  as  I  can  ohserre, 
not  at  all  regarded,  or  thought  on  by  any  of  our  pie- 
sent  writers ;  and  being  wholly  free  from  that  da- 
very  which  boc^sellers  usually  Me  under,  to  the 
caprice  of  authors ;  I  think  it  a  wise  pieee  of  pre- 
sumption to  inscribe  these  papers  to  yovs  lordship 
and  to  implore  yovr  lordship's  protection  of  them. 
Qod  and  your  lordship  know  their  finilts  and  their 
merits ;  for,  as  to  my  own  particular,  I  am  altogether 
a  stranger  to  the  matter;  and  though  everybody  else 
should  be  equally  ignorant,  I  do  not  fear  the  sale  of 
the  book,  at  all  the  worse,  upon  that  score.  Yoor 
lordship's  name  on  the  front  in  capital  letters  wiU  at 
any  tine  get  off  one  edition,:  neither  would  I  desire 
any  other  help  to  grow  an  alderman,  than  a  patent 
for  the  sole  privilege  of  dedicallng  to  your  lordship. 
I  should  now  in  right  of  a  d^cator,  give  your 
lordship  a  list  of  your  own  virtues,  and  at  the  same 
time,  be  very  unwIlUng  to  oflend  yoinr  modesty ;  but 
chiefly,  I  should  celebrate  your  liberality  towards 
men  of  great  parts  and  small  foitunes,  and  give  yoo 
broad  hints  that  I  mean  myself.  Andlwas  jostgcnng 
on,  in  the  usual  method,  to  peruse  a  hundred  ortwe 
of  dedications,  and  transcribe  an  abslniot  to  be  applied 
to  your  lordship ;  but  I  was  diverted  by  a  certain 
accident:  for  upon  the  covers  of  these  psqpeit  1 
casually  observed  written  in  laige  letters  the  two 
foUowing  words,  DETUR  DIGNISSIMO  ;  which, 
for  aught  I  knew,  might  contain  some  important 
meaning.  But  it  unluckily  fdl  out,  that  none  of 
the  authors  I  employ  underatood  Latin ;  (though  I 
have  them  often  in  pay  to  translate  out  of  that  lan- 
guage) ;  I  was  therefore  compelled  to  have  recoune 
to  the  curate  of  our  parish,  who  en^^lshsd  it  thus, 
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"Let  it  be  ^iTen  to  the  worthiest  :*'  and  hia  com- 
ment wut  that  the  author  meant  hU  work  should  be 
dedictted  to  the  tablimeat  geniua  of  the  age  for  wit| 
leamiog,  judgment,  eloquence,  and  wisdom.  I 
called  ti  a  poet's  chamber  (who.  works  for  my  shop) 
m  as  tUej  hard  by,  showed  him  the  translation,  and 
desired  hit  opioion  who  it  ¥ras  that  the  author  could 
Bflso:  he  told  me,  after  some  consideration,  that 
Tuitj  WIS  a  thing  he  abhorred ;  but  by  the  descrip* 
tioB.  he  th(N^t  himself  to  be  the  person  aimed  at ; 
lad  St  the  sane  time,  be  very  kindly  offered  his  own 
uttitaaee  gratis  towards  penning  a  dedication  to 
himself.  I  desired  him,  however,  to  give  a  second 
^wui  Why  then,  said  he,  it  must  be  I,  or  my  Lord 
Somen.  From  thence  I  went  to  several  other  wits 
of  my  acquaintance,  with  no  small  haxard  and 
weariDen  to  my  person,  from  a  prodigious  number 
of  dui,  winding  stairs  ;  but  found  them  all  in  the 
same  itorj,  both  of  your  lordsh^>  and  themselves. 
Nmr,  yow  lordship  is  to  understand,  that  this  pro- 
ceeding WIS  not  of  my  own  invention ;  for  I  have 
VHsevbere  heard  it  is  a  maxim,  that  those  to  whom 
ererjbody  allows  the  second  place,  have  an  undoubted 
title  to  ihe  first. 

This  ia^libly  convinced  me  that  your  lordship 
v»s  the  person  intended  by  the  author.  But  being 
yttj  nascqaainted  in  the  style  and  form  of  dedica- 
tions I  employed  thoee  wits  aforesaid  to  furnish  me 
with  hints  and  materials,  tovrards  a  panegyric  upon 
;oar  lordship's  virtues. 

In  two  days  they  brought  me  ten  sheets  of  paper, 
filled  ap  on  every  side.  They  swore  to  me,  that 
thej  had  ransacked  whatever  could  be  found  in  the 
rharictereof  Socratea,  Aristides,  Epaminondas,  Cato, 
Tuilj,  Atticus,  and  other  hard  names,  which  I  cannot 
now  recollect  However,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
they  imposed  upon  my  ignorance ;  because,  when  I 
csM  to  read  over  their  collections,  there  was  not  a 
»;ihbLe  there,  but  what  I  and  everybody  else  knew 
uwettsstlwmselvea  :  therefore  I  grievously  suspect 
» chest;  and  that  these  authors  of  mine  stole  and 
tniucribcd  every  word,  from  the  universal  report  of 
Bukind.  So  that  I  look  upon  myself  as  fifty  shil- 
h&fi  OQt  of  packet,  to  no  manner  of  purpose. 

If  hy  altering  the  title  I  could  make  the  same 
wterisU  serve  for  another  dedication  (as  my  betters 
itt?e  done),  it  would  help  to  make  up  my  loss ;  but 
I  haw  made  several  persons  dip  here  and  there  in 
t)Mw  papers,  and  before  they  read  three  lines,  they 
^  ail  asBwtd  me  plainly,  that  they  cannot  possi- 
kh  be  applied  to  any  person  besides  your  lordship. 

I  expe^  indeed,  to  have  heard  of  your  lordship's 
hitrety  at  tlie  head  of  an  army  ;  of  your  undaunted 
ovsge  in  Bovnting  a  breach,  or  scaling  a  wall ;  or 
to  have  had  ymir  pedigree  traced  in  a  lineal  descent 
^m  the  houee  of  Amttria ;  or,  of  your  wonderful 
tKknt  at  dreas  and  dancing;  or,  your  profound 
^aovledge  in  alpe6ra»  maU^ynes^  and  the  orierUal 
^oa^Ks.  Bot  to  ply  the  world  with  an  old  beaten 
**«ry  of  your  wit,  and  eloquence,  and  learning,  and 
*^m,  and  justice,  and  politeness,  and  candour, 
aad  evenness  of  temper  in  all  scenes  of  life;  of 
f^  greet  dkeemment  in  diKOvering,  and  readiness 
ia  bfooriag  deterring  men ;  with  forty  other  com* 
■OB  topies ;  I  eonfesa,  I  have  neither  conscience  nor 
'^viteaaace  to  do  it.  Because  there  is  no  virtue, 
either  of  a  pubbe  or  a  private  life,  which  some  cir- 
<^BisiMkess  of  your  own  have  not  often  produced 
^^  the  stage  of  Ibe  world ;  and  those  few,  which, 
for  wmt  of  occaaiona  to  exert  them,  might  other- 
^  have  pMsed  unseen,  or  unobserved,  by  your 
'^vada,  your  enemiea  have  at  length  brought  to 

b«fat. 
^  ii  true,  I  ahoold  be  very  loth  the  bright  exam- 


ple of  your  lordship's  virtues  should  be  lost  to  after* 
ages,  both  for  their  aake  and  your  own ;  but  chiefly 
because  they  will  be  so  very  necessary  to  adorn  the 
history  of  a  late  reign  ;^  and  that  is  another  reason 
why  I  would  forbear  to  make  a  recital  of  them  here ; 
because  I  have  been  told  by  wise  men,  that  as  dedi- 
cations have  run  for  some  years.past,  a  good  historian 
will  not  be  apt  to  have  recourse  thither  in  search  of 
characters. 

There  is  one  point,  wherein  I  think  we  dedicators 
would  do  well  to  change  oiur  measures ;  I  mean,  in- 
stead of  running  on  so  far  upon  the  praise  of  our 
patrons'  liberality,  to  spend  a  word  or  two  in  admi- 
ring their  patience.  I  can  put  no  greater  compli- 
ment on  your  lordship's,  than  by  giving  you  so 
ample  an  occasion  to  exercise  it  at  present.—- Though 
perhaps  I  shall  not  be  apt  to  reckon  much  merit  to 
your  lordship  upon  that  score,  who  having  been 
formerly  used  to  tedious  harangues  and  sometimea 
to  as  little  purpose,  will  be  the  readier  to  pardon  this ; 
especially  when  it  is  offered  by  one,  who  is,  with  all 
respect  and  veneration,  my  lord,  your  lordship'a 
most  obedient  and  most  ftdthful  servant. 

The  Booksblles. 


THE  BOOKSELLER  TO  THE  READER. 

It  is  now  six  years  since  these  papers  came  first  to 
my  hand,  which  seems  to  have  been  about  a  twelve- 
month after  they  were  written ;  for  the  author  tells 
us  in  his  preface  to  the  first  treatise,  that  he  has 
calculated  it  for  the  year  1697,  and  in  several  pas- 
sages of  that  discourse,  as  well  as  the  second,  it 
appeara  they  were  written  about  that  time. 

As  to  the  author,  I  can  give  no  manner  of  satis- 
faction ;  however  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  this 
publication  is  without  his  knowledge ;  for  he  con- 
cludes the  copy  is  lost,  having  lent  it  to  a  person, 
since  dead,  and  being  never  in  possession  of  it  after : 
so  that,  whether  the  work  received  his  last  hand,  or 
whether  he  intended  to  fill  up  the  defective  places, 
is  likely  to  remain  a  secret. 

If  I  should  go  about  to  tell  the  reader,  by  what 
accident  I  became  master  of  these  papers,  it  would, 
in  this  unbelieving  age,  pass  for  little  more  than  the 
cant  or  jargon  of  the  trade.  I  therefore  gUdly  spare 
both  him  and  myself  so  unnecessary  a  trouble. 
There  yet  remains  a  difBcult  question,  why  I  pub- 
lished them  no  sooner.  I  forbore  upon  two  accounts  ; 
first,  because  I  thought  I  had  better  work  upon  my 
own  hands ;  and  secondly,  because  I  was  not  without 
some  hope  of  hearing  from  the  author,  and  receiving 
his  directions.  But  I  have  been.lately  alarmed  with 
intelligence  of  a  surreptitious  copy,  which  a  certain 
great  wit  had  new  polished  and  refined,  or,  as  our 
present  writers  express  themselves,  fitted  to  the 
humour  of  the  age :  as  they  have  already  done,  vrith 
great  felicity,  to  Don  Quixote,  Boccalini,  La  Bruyere, 
and  other  authors.  However,  I  thought  it  &irer 
dealing  to  oficr  the  whole  work  in  its  naturals.  If 
any  gentleman  will  please  to  furnish  me  with  a  key, 
in  order  to  explain  the  more  difficult  parts,  I  shall 
very  gratefully  acknowledge  the  favour,  and  print  it 
by  itself. 

THE  EPISTLE  DEDICATORY 

TO  HIS  nOTAL  HIOBRE8S  PRINCE   POSTERITY.* 

Sir,— I  here  present  your  highness  with  the  fruits 
of  a  very  few  lehiure  hours,  stolen  from  the  short  in- 

•  Kim  William**,  whoee  memory  he  defended  in  the  House 

°  »  It  ii  the  aminl  style  of  decried  writers  to  appeal  to  Pwterity, 
who  is  h«M  represented  as  a  prince  in  his  nonage,  aad  Time 
Ri  hia  governor. 
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terrals  of  a  world  of  businesB,  and  of  an  employ- 
ment quite  alien  from  such  amusements  as  this  the 
poor  production  of  that  refuse  of  time,  which  has 
laid  heavy  upon  my  hands  during  a  long  prorogation 
of  parliament,  a  great  dearth  of  foreign  news,  and  a 
tedious  fit  of  rainy  weather ;  for  which,  and  other 
reasons,  it  cannot  choose  extremely  to  deserre  such 
a  patronage  as  that  of  your  highness,  whose  number- 
less virtues,  in  so  few  years,  make  the  world  look 
upon  you  as  the  future  example  to  all  princes ;  for 
although  your  highness  is  hardly  got  clear  of  infancy, 
yet  has  the  universal  learned  world  already  resolved 
upon  appealing  to  your  future  dictates,  with  the 
lowest  and  most  resigned  submission;  fate  having 
decreed  you  sole  arbiter  of  the  productions  of  human 
wit,  in  this  polite  and  most  accomplished  age.  Me- 
thinks  the  number  of  appellants  were  enough  to 
shock  and  startle  any  Judge,  of  a  genius  less  unlimited 
than  yours :  but  in  order  to  prevent  such  glorious 
trials,  the  person,  it  seems,  to  whose  care  the  edu- 
cation of  your  highness  is  committed,  has  resolved 
(as  I  am  told)  to  keep  you  in  almost  a  universal  ig- 
norance of  our  studies,  which  it  is  your  inherent 
birth-right  to  inspect. 

It  is  amazing  to  me  that  this  person  should  have 
the  assurance,  in  the  face  of  the  sun,  to  go  about  per- 
suading your  highness  that  our  age  Is  almost  wholly 
illiterate,  and  has  hardly  produced  one  writer  upon 
any  subject.  I  know  very  well,  that  when  your 
highness  shall  come  to  riper  years,  and  have  gone 
through  the  learning  of  antiquity,  you  will  be  too 
curious  to  neglect  inquiring  into  the  authors  of  the 
tery  age  before  you :  and  to  think  that  this  insolent, 
in  the  account  he  is  preparing  for  your  view,  designs 
to  reduce  them  to  a  number  so  insignificant  as  I  am 
ashamed  to  mention  ;  it  moves  my  zeal  and  my 
spleen  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  our  vast  flour- 
ishing body,  as  well  as  of  myself,  for  whom,  I  know 
by  long  experience,  he  has  professed,  and  still  con- 
tinues, a  peculiar  malice. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that,  when  your  highness  will 
one  day  peruse  what  I  am  now  writing,  you  may 
be  ready  to  expostulate  with  your  governor  upon 
tlie  credit  of  what  I  here  affirm,  and  command  him 
to  show  you  some  of  our  productions.  To  which  he 
will  answer  (for  I  am  weU  informed  of  his  designs), 
by  asking  your  highness  where  they  are  1  and  what 
is  become  of  them  t  and  pretend  it  a  demonstration 
that  there  never  were  any,  because  they  are  not  then 
to  be  found.  Not  to  be  found!  who  has  mislaid 
them  t  are  they  sunk  in  the  abyss  of  things  t  it  is 
certain,  that  in  their  own  nature,  they  were  light 
enough  to  swim  upon  the  surface  for  all  eternity. 
Therefore  the  fault  is  in  him,  who  tied  weights  so 
heavy  to  their  heels  as  to  depress  them  to  the  centre. 
Is  their  very  essence  destroyed  t  who  has  annihilated 
them  t  were  they  drowned  by  purges,  or  martyred 
by  pipes  t  who  administered  them  to  the  posteriors 

of 1     But,  that  it  may  no  longer  be  a  doubt 

with  your  highness,  who  is  to  be  the  author  of  this 
imiversal  ruin,  I  beseech  you  to  observe  that  large 
and  terrible  scythe  which  your  governor  affects  to 
bear  continually  about  him.  Be  pleased  to  remark 
the  length  and  strength,  the  sharpness  and  hardness, 
of  his  nails  and  teeth :  consider  his  baneful,  abomi- 
nable breath,  enemy  to  life  and  matter,  infectious 
and  corrupting :  and  then  reflect  whether  it  be  pos- 
sible for  any  mortal  ink  and  paper  of  this  generation 
to  make  a  suitable  resistance.  O !  that  your  highness 
would  one  day  resolve  to  disarm  this  usurping  maitre 
du  pcUaitT  of  his  furious  engines,  and  bring  your 
empire  hors  de  page  [out  of  guardianship]. 

■  ComptroUer.    The  kingdom  uf  Pranre  had  a  mcc  of  kings 
which  they  call  it*  roysfaineams,  ftom  their  doing  nothing. 


It  were  needless  to  reeonnt  the  several  methodi 
of  tyranny  and  destruction,  which  your  governor  is 
pleased  to  practise  upon  this  occasion.  His  inirete- 
rate  malice  is  such  to  the  writings  of  our  age,  that 
of  several  thousands  produced  yearly  from  this  re- 
nowned  city,  before  the  next  revolution  of  the  lan, 
there  is  not  one  to  be  heard  of:  Unhappy  in&nu! 
many  of  them  barbarously  destroyed,  before  they  hrrt 
so  much  as  learnt  their  mother  tongue  to  beg  for  pity. 
Some  be  stifles  in  their  cradles;  others  he  frighti 
into  convulsions^  whereof  they  suddenly  die ;  some 
he  flays  alive;  others  he  tears  limb  from  limb. 
Great  numbers  are  offered  to  Moloch ;  and  the  rest, 
tainted  by  his  breath,  die  of  a  languishing  consump- 
tion. 

But  the  concern  I  have  most  at  heart,  is  for  our 
corporation  of  poets ;  from  whom  I  am  preparing  & 
petition  to  your  highness,  to  be  subscribed  with  the 
names  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  of  the  first  rate ; 
but  whose  immortal  productions  are  never  likely  to 
reach  your  eyes,  though  each  of  them  is  now  an 
humble  and  earnest  appellant  for  the  laurel,  and  bai 
large  comely  volumes  ready  to  show,  for  a  support  to 
his  pretensions.  The  never-dying  works  of  thpsc 
illustrious  persons,  your  governor,  sir,  has  deiioted 
to  unavoidable  death ;  and  yonr  highness  is  to  be 
made  believe,  that  our  age  has  never  arrived  at  the 
honour  to  produce  one  single  poet. 

We  confess  Immortality  to  be  a  great  and  power- 
ful goddess ;  but  in  vain  we  offer  up  to  her  our  de- 
votions and  our  sacrifices,  if  your  highneas's  governor, 
who  has  usurped  the  priesthood,  must,  by  an  unpa^ 
ralleled  ambition  and  avarice,  wholly  intercept  and 
devour  them. 

To  affirm  that  our  age  is  altogether  unlearned, 
and  devoid  of  writers  in  any  kind,  seems  to  be  an 
assertion  so  bold  and  so  false,  that  I  have  been  some 
time  thinking  the  contrary  may  almost  be  proved 
by  uncontrollable  demonstration.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  although  their  numbers  be  vast,  and  their 
productions  numerous  in  proportion,  yet  are  they 
hurried  so  hastily  off  the  scene,  that  they  escape  our 
memory,  and  elude  our  sight.  When  I  first  thougbt 
of  this  address,  I  had  prepared  a  copious  list  of  titles 
to  present  your  highness,  as  an  imdisputed  argument 
for  what  I  afibm.  The  originals  were  posted  freeh 
upon  all  gates  and  comers  of  streets ;  but,  returning 
in  a  very  few  hours  to  take  a  review,  they  were  sll 
torn  down,  and  fresh  ones  in  their  places.  I  in- 
quired after  them  among  readers  and  booksellers; 
but  I  inquired  in  vain ;  the  memorial  of  them  was 
lost  among  men  ;  their  places  were  no  more  to  be 
found  ;  and  I  was  laughed  to  scorn  for  a  down  and 
a  pedant,  without  all  taste  and  refinement,  little 
versed  in  the  course  of  present  affairs,  and  that  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  the  best  companies  of 
court  and  town.  So  that  I  can  only  avow  in  gene- 
ral to  your  highness,  that  we  do  abound  in  learning 
and  wit ;  but  to  fix  upon  particulars,  is  a  task  tou 
slippery  for  my  slender  abilities.  If  I  should  ren- 
ture  in  a  windy  day  to  afiirm  to  your  highness,  tfast 
there  is  a  large  cloud  near  the  horison,  in  the  form 
of  a  bear,  another  in  the  zenith,  with  the  head  of  tn 
ass;  a  third  to  the  westward,  with  claws  like  t 
dragon  ;  and  your  highness  should  in  a  few  minntes 
think  fit  to  examine  the  truth,  it  is  certain  they  would 
all  be  changed  in  figure  and  position:  new  ones 
would  arise,  and  all  we  could  agree  upon  would  be, 
that  clouds  there  were,  but  that  I  was  grossly  mis* 
taken  in  the  zoography  and  topography  of  them. 

But  your  governor  perhaps  may  still  insist,  and 
put  the  question, — What  is  then  become  of  those 
immense  bales  of  paper,  which  must  needs  have  been 
employed  in  such  numbers  of  books  1  can  these  also 
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he  xfhdHy  umihilate,  and  so  of  a  sudden,  as  I  pre- 
rpudt  What  shall  I  say  in  return  of  so  InTidious  an 
objwtion  t  it  ill  befite  the  distance  between  your 
highnni  and  me,  to  send  you  for  ocular  conviction 
to  a  jaket,  or  an  oTcn ;  to  the  windows  of  a  bawdy- 
bouaef  or  to  a  sordid  lantern.  Books,  like  men  their 
wthors,  htTC  no  more  than  one  way  of  coming  into 
the  woiid,  but  there  are  ten  thousand  to  go  out  of 
it,  and  return  no  more. 

1  profess  to  your  highness,  in  the  integrity  of  my 
heart,  that  what  I  am  going  to  say  is  literally  true 
this  minute  I  am  writing  :  what  revolutions  may 
happen  before  it  shall  be  ready  for  your  perusal,  I 
can  by  no  means  warrant :  however,  I  beg  you  to 
lecept  it  M  a  specimen  of  our  learning,  our  polite- 
nets,  and  onr  wit     I  do  therefore  affirm,  upon  the 
word  of  s  sincere  man,  that  there  is  now  actually  in 
bein«  a  certain  poet,  called  John  Dryden,  whose 
translation  of  Virgil  was  lately  printed  in  a  large 
folio,  veil  bound,  and,  if  diligent  search  were  made, 
for  iQtbt  I  know,  is  yet  to  be  seen.     There  is  ano- 
ther, called  Nahum  Tate,  who  is  ready  to  make  oath 
tha(  he  has  caused  roimy  reams  of  verse  to  be  pub- 
lished, whereof  both  himself  and  his  bookseller  (if 
hw^y  required)  can  still  produce  authentic  copies, 
■nd  therefore  wonders  why  the  world  is  pleased  to 
niake  such  a  secret  of  it.     There  is  a  third,  known 
bj  the  name  of  Tom  Durfey,  a  poet  of  a  vast  com- 
prebeosion,  a  universal  genius,  and  most  profound 
learning.    There  are  also  one  Mr.  Rymer,  and  one 
Mr.  Dennis,  most  profound  critics.     There  is  a  per- 
»n  styled  Dr.  Bentiey,  who  has  written  near  a  thou- 
nnd  pages  uf  immense  erudition,  giving  a  full  and 
true  aeooont  of  a  certain  squabble,  of  wonderful  im- 
portance, between  himself  and  a  bookseller :  he  is  a 
writer  of  infinite  wit  and  humour ;  no  man  rallies 
with  a  better  grace,  and  in  more  sprightly  turns. 
Further,  I  avow  to  your  highness,  that  with  these 
ejes  1  bare  beheld  the  person  of  William  Wotton, 
B.D..  who  has  written  a  good  siseable  volume  against 
a  friend  of  your  governor,*  (from  whom,  alas !  he 
Bust  therefore  look  for  little  favour),  in  a  most  gen- 
tlemanly style,  adorned  with  the  utmost  politeness 
Mri  fiTility ;  replete  with  discoveries  equally  valua- 
ble fur  their  novelty  and  use ;  and  embellished  with 
tniti  of  wit,  so  poignant  and  so  apposite,  that  he  is 
a  worthy  yokemate  to  his  forcmentioned  friend. 

Why  should  I  go  upon  further  particulars,  which 
ni«ht  fill  a  volume  with  the  just  eulogies  of  my  con- 
temporary brethren  1  I  shall  bequeath  this  piece  of 
jotice  to  a  larger  work,  wherein  I  intend  to  write  a 
<*ancter  of  the  present  set  of  wits  in  our  nation  : 
their  perwns  I  shall  describe  particularly  and  at 
len^h,  their  genius  and  understandings  in  miniature. 

In  the  meantime  I  do  here  make  bold  to  present 
jour  highness  with  a  faithful  abstract,  drawn  from 
(he  oniversal  body  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  intended 
*  holly  for  your  service  and  instruction :  nor  do  I 
doubt  in  the  least,  but  your  highness  will  peruse  it 
»  carefully,  and  make  as  considerable  improvements, 
»«  other  young  princes  have  already  done,  by  the 
RAny  volumes  of  late  years  written  for  a  help  to  their 
rtudien,* 

That  your  highness  may  advance  in  wisdom  and 
virtue,  as  well  as  years,  and  at  last  outshine  all  your 
fc-jal  ancestors,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer  of. 

Sir,  your  highness's  most  devoted,  Ac. 

I>ecember,  16OT. 

*  ^ir  William  Tcmplfl.  with  whom  Wotton  was  engaged  in  a 

^  Worka'  printed  far  the  use  of  the  Dauphin  of  France. 
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The  wits  of  the  present  age  being  so  very  numerous 
and  penetrating,  it  seems  the  grandees  of  church  and 
state  begin  to  fall  under  horrible  apprehensions,  lest 
these  gentlemen,  during  the  intervals  of  a  long  peace, 
should  find  leisure  to  pick  holes  in  the  weak  sides  of 
religion  and  government.     To  prevent  which,  there 
has  been  much  thought  employed  of  late,  upon  cer- 
tain projects  for  taking  off  the  force  and  edge  of 
those    formidable   inquirers,   from   canvassing  and 
reasoning  upon  such  delicate  points.     They  have  at 
length  fixed  upon  one,  which  will  require  some  time 
as  well  as  cost  to  perfect.    Meanwhile,  the  danger 
hourly  increasing,  by  new  levies  of  wits,  all  appointed 
(as  there  is  reason  to  fear)  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
which  may,  at  an  hour's  warning,  be  drawn  out  into 
pamphlets,  and  other  offensive  weapons,  ready  for 
immediate  execution,  it  was  judged  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, that  some  present  expedient  be  thought  on, 
till  the  main  design  can  be  brought  to  maturity. 
To  this  end,  at  a  grand  committee  some  days  ago, 
this   important  discovery  was  made   by   a  certain 
curious  and  refined  observer — that  seamen  have  a 
custom,  when  they  meet  a  whale,  to  fling  him  out  an 
empty  tub  by  way  of  amusement,  to  divert  him  from 
laying  viplent  hands  upon  the  ship.     This  parable 
was  immediately  mythologised ;  the  whale  was  in- 
terpreted to  be  Hobbe's  Leviathan,  which  tosses  and 
plays  with  all  schemes  of  religion  and  government, 
whereof  a  great  many  are  hollow,  and  dry,  and 
empty,  and  noisy,  and  wooden,  and  given  to  rota- 
tion :  this  is  the  leviathan,  whence  the  terrible  wits 
of  our  age  are  said  to  borrow  their  weapons.     The 
ship  in  danger  is  easily  understood  to  be  its  old 
antitype,  the  commonwealth.     But  how  to  analyse 
the  tub,  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  ;  when,  after  long 
inquiry-  and  debate,  the  literal  meaning  was  preserved ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that,  in  order  to  prevent  these 
leriathans  from  tossing  and  sporting  with  the  com- 
monwealth, which  of  itself  is  too  apt  to  fluctuate, 
they  should  be  diverted  from  that  game  by  a  Tale  of 
a  Tub.     And,  my  genius  being  conceived  to  lie  not 
unhappily  that  way,  I  had  the  honour  done  me  to 
be  engaged  in  the  performance. 

This  is  the  sole  design  in  publishing  the  following 
treatise,  which  I  hope  will  serve  for  an  interim  of 
some  months  to  employ  those  unquiet  spirits,  till 
the  perfecting  of  that  great  work ;  into  the  secret  of 
which,  it  is  reasonable  the  courteous  reader  should 
have  some  little  light. 

It  is  intended,  that  a  large  academy  be  erected, 
capable  of  containing  nine  thousand  seven  hundred 
forty  and  three  persons* ;  which,  by  modest  compu- 
tation, is  reckoned  to  be  pretty  near  the  current 
number  of  wits  in  this  island.  These  are  to  be  dis- 
posed into  the  several  schools  of  this  academy,  and 
there  pursue  those  studies  to  which  their  genius 
most  inclines  them.  The  undertaker  himself  will 
publish  his  proposals  with  all  convenient  speed ;  to 
which  I  shall  refer  the  curious  reader  for  a  more  par- 
ticular account,  mentioning  at  present  only  a  few  of 
the  principal  schools.  There  is,  first,  a  large  psBder- 
astic  school,  with  French  and  Italian  masters.  There 
is  also  the  spelling  school,  a  very  spacious  building : 
the  school  of  looking-glasses :  the  school  of  swear- 
ing: the  school  of  critics:  the  school  of  salivation  ; 
the  school  of  hobby-horses :  the  school  of  poetrj- : 
the  school  of  tops :  the  school  of  spleen  :  the  school 
of  gaming:  with  many  others,  too  tedious  to  re- 
count. No  person  to  be  admitted  member  into  any 
of  these  schools  without  an  attestation  under  two 
sufficient  persons*  hands,  certifying  him  to  be  a  wit. 

•  The  number  of  livings  in  England. 
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But,  to  return :  I  am  tufflciently  instructed  in  the 
principal  duty  of  a  preface,  if  my  (genius  were  capa- 
ble  of  arriving  at  it.  Thrice  have  I  forced  my  ima- 
gination to  make  the  tour  of  my  invention,  and 
thrice  it  has  returned  empty ;  the  latter  having  been 
wholly  drained  by  the  following  treatise.  Not  so 
my  more  successful  brethren  the  modems ;  who  will 
by  no  means  let  slip  a  preface  or  dedication,  with- 
out some  notable  distinguishing  stroke  to  surprise 
the  reader  at  the  entiy,  and  kindle  a  wonderful  ex- 
pectation  of  what  is  to  ensue.  Such  was  that  of  a 
most  ingenious  poet,  who,  soliciting  his  brain  for 
something  new,  compared  himself  to  the  hangman, 
and  his  patron  to  the  patient :  this  was  insigne,  re- 
cent, indicium  ore  alio.  When  I  went  through  that 
necessary  and  noble  course  of  study,  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  observe  many  such  egregious  touches, 
which  I  shall  not  ityure  the  authors  by  transplant- 
ing :  because  I  have  remarked,  that  nothing  is  so 
very  tender  as  a  modem  piece  of  wit,  and  which  is 
apt  to  suffer  so  much  in  the  carriage.  Some  things 
are  extremely  witty  to-day,  or  fasting,  or  in  this 
place,  or  at  eight  o'clock,  or  over  a  bottle,  or  spoke 
by  Mr.  What*d*y'caU'm,  or. in  a  summer's  morning: 
any  of  the  which,  by  the  smallest  transposal  or  mis- 
application, is  utterly  annihilate.  Thus  vrit  has  its 
walks  and  purlieus,  out  of  which  it  may  not  stray 
the  breadth  of  a  hair,  upon  peril  of  being  lost  The 
modems  have  artfully  fixed  this  mercury,  and  re- 
duced it  to  the  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and 
person.  Such  a  Jest  there  is,  that  will  not  pass  out 
of  Covent-garden ;  and  such  a  one  that  is  nowhere 
intelligible  but  at  Hyde-park  comer.  Now,  though 
it  sometimes  tenderly  affects  me  to  consider,  that  all 
the  towardly  passages  I  shall  deliver  in  the  following 
treatise,  wiU  grow  quite  out  of  date  and  relish  with 
the  first  shifting  of  the  present  scene,  yet  I  must 
needs  subscribe  to  the  Justice  of  this  proceeding : 
because,  I  cannot  imagine  why  we  should  be  at  the 
expense  to  furnish  wit  for  succeeding  ages,  when  the 
former  have  made  no  sort  of  provision  for  ours : 
wherein  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  very  newest, 
and  consequently  the  most  orthodox  refiners,  as 
well  as  my  own.  However,  being  extremely  soli- 
citous that  evenr  accomplished  person,  who  has  got 
into  the  taste  of  wit  calculated  for  this  present  month 
of  August,  1697,  should  descend  to  the  very  bottom 
of  all  the  sublime,  Aroughout  this  treatise ;  I  hold 
fit  to  lay  down  this  general  maxim  :  whatever  reader 
desires  to  hare  a  thorough  comprehension  of  an  au- 
thor's thoughts,  cannot  take  a  better  method  than  by 
putting  himself  into  the  circumstances  and  postures 
of  life,  that  the  writer  was  in  upon  every  important 
passage,  as  It  flowed  from  his  pen :  for  Uib  will  in- 
troduce a  parity,  and  strict  correspondence  of  ideas, 
between  the  reader  and  the  author.  Now,  to  assist 
the  diligent  reader  in  so  delicate  an  afiair,  as  far  as 
brevity  will  permit,  I  have  recollected,  that  the 
shrewdest  pieces  of  this  treatise  were  conceived  in 
bed  in  a  garret ;  at  other  times,  for  a  reason  best 
known  to  myself,  I  thought  fit  to  sharpen  my  inven- 
tion  with  hunger;  and,  in  general,  the  whole  work 
was  begun,  continued,  and  ended,  under  a  long 
course  of  physic,  and  a  great  want  of  money.  Now, 
I  do  affirm,  it  will  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
candid  pemser  to  go  along  with  me  in  a  great  many 
bright  passages,  unless,  upon  the  several  difficulties 
emeigent,  he  will  please  to  capacitate  and  prepare 
himself  by  these  directions.  And  this  I  lay  down  as 
my  principal  pottulatum. 

Because  I  have  professed  to  be  a  most  devoted  ser- 
vant of  all  modern  forms,  I  apprehend  some  curious 
wit  may  object  against  me,  for  proceeding  thus  fiur 
in  a  preface,  without  declaiming,  according  to  the 


custom,  against  the  multitude  of  writers,  whereof  the 
whole  multitude  of  writers  most  reasonably  com- 
plain. I  am  Just  come  from  perusing  some  hun- 
dreds of  prefaces,  wherein  the  authors  do,  at  the 
very  beginning,  address  the  gentle  reader  concern- 
ing this  enormous  grievance.  Of  these  I  have  pre- 
served a  few  examples,  and  shall  set  them  down  u 
near  as  my  memory  has  been  able  to  retain  them. 

One  begins  thus : — For  a  man  to  set  up  for  t 
writer,  when  the  press  swarms  with,  &c. 

Another : — The  tax  upon  paper  does  not  lessen 
the  number  of  scribblers,  who  daily  pester,  &c. 

Another  : — When  every  little  would-be  wit  takes 
pen  in  hand,  'tis  in  vain  to  enter  the  lists,  &c. 

Another  : — To  observe  what  trash  the  presi 
swarms  with,  &c. 

Another :— Sir,  It  is  merely  in  obedience  to  your 
commands  that  I  venture  into  the  public ;  for  who 
upon  a  less  consideration  would  be  of  a  party  wllb 
such  a  rabble  of  scribblers,  &c. 

Now,  I  have  two  words  in  my  own  defence 
against  this  objection.  First,  I  am  far  from  grant- 
ing the  number  of  writers  a  nuisance  to  our  nation, 
having  strenuously  maintained  the  contrary,  in  seve- 
ral parts  of  the  following  discourse.  Secondly,  I  do 
not  well  understand  the  Justice  of  this  proceeding; 
because  I  observe  many  of  these  polite  prefaces  to 
be  not  only  from  the  same  hand,  but  from  those  who 
are  most  voluminous  in  their  several  production!. 
Upon  which  I  shall  tell  the  reader  a  short  tale. 

A  mountebank,  in  Leicester-fields,  had  drawn  a 
huge  assembly  about  him.  Among  the  rest,  a  hi 
un wieldly  fellow,  half  stifled  in  the  press,  would  be 
every  fit  crying  out,  '*  Lord  I  what  a  filthy  crowd  U 
here  1  pray,  good  people,  give  way  a  little.  BIcm 
me !  what  a  devil  has  raked  this  rabble  together ! 
c— dsl  what  squeezing  is  this  I  honest  friend,  re- 
move your  elbow."  At  last  a  weaver,  that  stood 
next  him,  could  hold  no  longer.  **  A  plague  con- 
found you  (said  he)  for  an  overgrown  sloven ;  and 
who,  in  the  devil's  name,  I  wonder,  helps  to  make 
up  the  crowd  half  so  much  as  yourself  1  Don't  you 
consider,  with  a  pox,  that  you  take  up  more  room  with 
that  carcass  than  any  five  here  t  Is  not  the  place  as 
free  for  us  as  for  you  t  bring  your  own  guts  to  a  rea- 
sonable compass,  and  be  d — ^n'd,  and  then  I'll  en- 
gage we  shall  have  room  enough  for  us  all." 

There  are  certain  common  privileges  of  a  writer, 
the  benefit  whereof,  I  hope,  there  will  be  no  reason 
to  doubt;  particularly,  that  where  I  am  not  under- 
stood, it  shall  be  concluded,  that  something  very  use- 
ful and  profound  is  couched  underneath  :  and  again, 
that  whatever  word  or  sentence  is  printed  in  a  dif • 
ferent  character,  shall  be  Judged  to  contain  some- 
thing extraordinary  either  of  wit  or  sublime. 

As  for  the  liberty  I  have  thought  fit  to  take  of 
praising  myself,  upon  some  occasions  or  none,  I  am 
sure  it  will  need  no  excuse,  if  a  multitude  of  grest 
examples  be  allowed  sufficient  authority :  for  it  is 
here  to  be  noted,  that  praise  was  originally  a  pension 
paid  by  the  world ;  but  the  modems,  finding  the 
trouble  and  charge  too  great  in  collecting  it,  have 
lately  bought  out  the  fee-simple ;  since  which  time 
the  right  of  presentation  is  wholly  in  ourselves.  For 
this  reason  it  is,  that  when  an  author  makes  his  own 
eulogy,  he  uses  a  certain  form  to  declare  and  insist 
upon  his  title,  which  is  commonly  in  these  or  the 
like  words,  "I  speak  without  vanity;"  which  I 
think  plainly  shows  it  to  be  a  matter  of  right  and 
Justice.  Now  I  do  here  once  for  all  declare,  that 
in  every  encounter  of  this  nature  through  the  follow- 
ing treatise,  the  form  aforesaid  is  implied ;  which  1 
mention,  to  save  the  trouble  of  repeating  it  on  so 
many  occasions. 
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It  if  a  gPMt  ease  to  my  consdenee,  that  I  hare 
written  to  elabonte  and  useful  a  diicourae,  without 
o&e  gnin  of  aatire  Inlermixed ;  which  is  the  sole 
point  wberein  I  have  taken  leave  to  dissent  from  the 
fuDom  originals  of  our  age  and  country.  I  have  ob- 
ttrred  some  satirists  to  use  the  public  much  at  the 
nte  that  pedants  do  a  naughty  boy,  ready  horsed  for 
diselidixie :  first,  expostulate  the  case,  then  plead  the 
DRCMitj  of  the  rod  from  great  provocations,  and 
coodude  every  period  with  a  lash.  Now,  if  I  know 
tnyOaag  of  mankind,  these  gentlemen  might  very 
well  spare  their  reproof  and  correction :  for  there  is 
oflt,  tiuough  all  nature,  another  so  callous  and  insen- 
aUt  a  member  as  the  world's  posteriors,  whether 
joa  apply  to  it  the  toe  or  the  birch.  Besides,  most 
efonrlate  latirists  seem  to  lie  under  a  sort  of  mis- 
tike;  that  because  nettles  hare  the  prerogatire  to 
itbag,  tkeiefore  all  other  weeds  must  do  so  too.  I 
mftkeiMt  this  comparison  out  of  the  least  design  to 
detnet  from  these  worthy  writers ;  for  it  is  well 
Inmn  tmong  mythologists,  that  weeds  have  the 

pre-oBiBaaoe  over  all  other  vegetables ;  and  there- 
ibre  ibe  fiist  monarch  of  this  isUnd,  whose  taste  and 
JadcBent  were  so  acute  and  refined,  did  very  wisely 
not  oat  the  roses  Irom  the  collar  of  the  order,  and 
pto  tiie  thistles  in  their  stead,  as  the  nobler  flower 
of  the  two.  For  whieh  reason  it  is  conjectured  by 
pnfeunder  antiquaries,  that  the  satirical  itch,  so 
frtnknt  in  this  part  of  onr  island,  was  first  brought 
uBosg  OS  from  beyond  the  Tweed.  Here  may  it 
luB^  flourish  and  abound :  may  it  survive  and  ne- 
fiflct  the  scorn  of  the  world,  with  as  much  ease  and 
rantempt  as  the  world  is  insensible  to  the  lashes  of 
iL  Maj  their  own  dullness,  or  that  of  their  party, 
be  no  diKoorsgement  for  the  authors  to  proceed ; 
bat  let  them  remember,  it  is  with  wits  as  with  razors, 
vhich  are  never  so  apt  to  cut  those  they  are  employ- 
^  <B  IS  when  they  have  lost  their  edge.  Besides, 
thoie  whose  teeth  are  too  rotten  to  bite,  are  beet,  of 
ail  others,  qoaUfied  to  revenge  that  defect  with  their 
bnath. 

I  am  sot  like  odier  men,  to  envy  or  undervalue 
the  talnti  I  cannot  reach ;  for  which  reason  I  must 
Deeds  hear  a  trae  bonomr  to  this  large  eminent  sect 
itf  our  Britiah  vrriters.  And  I  hope  this  little  pane- 
iTTic  will  not  be  offensive  to  their  ears,  since  it  has 
the  idfanCsgc  of  being  only  designed  for  themselves. 
lodeed,  nature  herself  has  taken  order,  that  fame 
ud  honour  should  be  purchased  at  a  better  penny- 
vsrth  by  satire  than  by  any  other  productions  of  the 
b(aia;  thevroild  being  soonest  provoked  to  praise 
^  hsiiei,  ss  men  are  to  love.  There  is  a  problem  in 
10  ladent  author,  why  dedications,  and  other  bun- 
diet  of  flattery,  run  all  upon  stale  musty  topics,  with- 
out the  smallest  tincture  of  anything  new ;  not  only 
to  the  torment  and  nauseating  of  the  Christian 
fnder,but,ifnoi  snddenly  prevented,  to  the  uni- 
tfrm]  sprndmg  of  that  pestilential  disease,  the 
lethargy,  in  this  island :  whereas  there  is  very  little 
*ttiie,  which  has  not  something  in  it  untouched  be- 
fore. The  defiecta  of  the  former  are  usually  im- 
f oted  to  the  want  of  invention  among  those  who  are 
^«len m  that  kind;  but,  I  think,  with  a  great  deal 
of  iignsliee;  the  solution  being  easy  and  natural; 
^  the  materials  of  panegyric,  being  very  few  in 
ftomher,  hare  been  long  since  exhausted.  For,  as 
bnlth  is  but  one  thing  and  has  been  always  the 
**ai«,  whereas  diseases  are  by  thousands,  beside 
new  and  daily  additions;  so,  all  the  virtues  that 
^^  been  ever  in  mankind,  are  to  be  counted  upon 
Kfiewflagen;  but  their  follies  and  vices  are  innu- 
ftsnUe,  and  time  adds  hourly  to  the  heap.  Now 
the  vsmogt  a  poor  poet  can  do,  is  to  get  by  heart  a 
^^  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  and  deal  them  with  his 


utmost  liberality  to  his  hero  or  his  patron :  he  may 
ring  the  changes  as  far  as  it  will  go,  and  vary  his 
phrase  till  he  has  talked  round ;  but  the  reader 
quickly  finds  it  is  all  pork,  with  a  little  variety  of 
sauce.  For  there  is  no  inventing  terms  of  art  be* 
yond  our  ideas ;  and,  when  our  ideas  are  exhausted 
terms  of  art  must  be  so  too. 

But  though  the  matter  for  panegyric  were  as  fimit- 
ful  as  the  topics  of  satire,  yet  would  it  not  be  hard 
to  find  out  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  latter  will  be 
always  better  received  than  the  first.    For,  this  being 
bestowed  only  upon  one,  or  a  few  persons  at  a  time, 
is  sure  to  raise  envy,  and  consequently  ill  words  from 
the  rest,  who  have  no  share  in  the  blessing ;  but  sa- 
tire, being  levelled  at  all,  is  never  resented  for  an 
offence  by  any,  since  every  individual  person  makes 
bold  to  understand  it  of  others,  and  very  wisely  re- 
moves his  particular  part  of  the  burden  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  world,  which  are  broad  enough* 
and  able  to  bear  it.     To  this  purpose,  I  have  some- 
times reflected  upon  the  difference  between  Athens 
and  England,  wiUi  respect  to  the  point  before  us. 
In  the  Attic  commonwealth,  it  was  the  privilege  and 
birth-right  of  every  citiaen  and  poet  to  rail  aloud, 
and  in  public,  or  to  expose  upon  the  stage,  by  name, 
any  person  they  pleased,   though  of  the  greatest 
figure,  whether  a  Creon,  an  Hyp'^rbolos,  an  Alci- 
biades,  or  a  Demosthenes  ;  but,  on  the  other  side, 
the  least  reflecting  word  let  fall  against  the  people  in 
general,  was  immediately  caught  up,  and  revenged 
upon  the   authors,  however  considerable  for  their 
quality  or  their  merits.   Whereas  in  England  it  is  Just 
the  reverse  of  all  this.      Here,  you  may  securely 
display  your  utmost  rhetoric  against  mankind,  in  the 
face  of  the  world ;   tell  them,  **  That  all  are  gone 
astray ;  that  there  is  none  that  doth  good,  no  not 
one ;  Uiat  we  live  in  the  very  dregs  of  time ;  that 
knavery  and  atheism  are  epidemic  as  the  pox ;  that 
honestv  is  fled  with  Astrea ;"  with  any  other  com- 
mon-places, equally  new  and  eloquent,  which  are 
furnished  by  the  tplendida  hitia.    [Horace.  Spleen.] 
And  when  you  have  done,  the  whole  audience,  hx 
from  being  offended,  shall  return  you  thanks  as  a 
deliverer  of  precious  and  useful  truths.    Nay,  fur- 
ther ;  it  is  but  to  venture  your  lungs,  and  you  may 
preach  in  Covent-garden  against  foppery  and  forni- 
cation, and  something  else :  against  pride  and  dis- 
simulation, and  bribery,  at  Whitehall :  you  may  ex- 
pose rapine  and  injustice  in  the  inns  of  court  chapel : 
and  in  a  city  pulpit,  be  as  fierce  as  you  please  against 
avarice,  hypocrisy,  and  extortion.     'Tis  but  a  ball 
bandied  to  and  fro,  and  every  man  carries  a  racket 
about  him,  to  strike  it  firom  himself,  among  the  rest 
of  the  company.     But,  on  the  other  side,  whoever 
should  mistake  the  nature  of  things  so  far  as  to  drop 
but  a  single  hint  in  public,  how  such  a  one  starved 
half  the  fleet,  and  half  poisoned  the  rest :  how  such 
a  one,  from  a  true  principle  of  love  and  honour,  pays 
no  debts  but  for  wenches  and  play  :  how  such  a  one 
has  got  a  clap,  and  runs  out  of  his  estate :  how 
Paris,  bribed  by  Juno   and  Venus,  loth  to  offend 
either  party,  slept  out  the  whole  cause  on  the  bench : 
or,  how  such  an  orator  makes  long  speeches  in  the 
senate,  with  much  thought,  little  sense,  and  to  no 
purpose ;  whoever,  I  say,  should  venture  to  be  thus 
particular,  must  expect  to  be  imprisoned  for  $canda- 
htm  magnatum  ;  to  have  challenges  sent  him ;  to  be 
sued  for  defamation ;  and  to  be  brought  before  the 
bar  of  the  house. 

But  I  forget  that  I  am  expatiating  on  a  subject 
wherein  I  have  no  concern,  having  neither  a  talent 
nor  an  inclination  for  satire.  On  the  other  side,  I 
am  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the  whole  present  pro- 
cedure of  human  things,  that  I  have  been  some  yean 
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preparing  materials  towards  **  A  panegyric  upon  the 
Worid ;"  to  which  I  intended  to  add  a  second  part, 
entitled,  "  a  modest  defence  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Rabble  in  all  Ages/'  Both  these  I  had  thoughts 
to  publish,  by  way  of  appendix  to  the  following 
treatise  ;  but  finding  my  commonplace  book  fill  much 
slower  than  I  had  reason  to  expect,  I  have  chosen 
to  defer  them  to  another  occasion.  Besides,  I  haye 
been  unhappily  prevented  in  that  design  by  a  cer< 
tain  domestic  misfortune ;  in  the  particulars  whereof, 
though  it  would  be  very  seasonable,  and  much  in 
the  modem  way,  to  inform  the  gentle  reader,  and 
would  also  be  of  ^eat  assistance  towards  extending 
this  preface  into  the  size  now  in  vogue,  which  by 
rule  ought  to  be  large  in  proportion  as  the  subse- 
quent volume  is  small ;  yet  I  shall  now  dismiss  our 
impatient  reader  from  any  further  attendance  at  the 
porch,  and,  having  duly  prepared  his  mind  by  a  pre- 
liminary discourse,  shall  gladly  introduce  him  to 
the  sublime  mysteries  that  ensue. 
August,  1697. 

SECTION  THE  FIRST. 

Domocritui,  dum  ridet,  philosophatur. 
THE   IKTRODUCTION. 

'Whoever  has  an  ambition  to  be  heard  in  a  crowd, 
must  press,  and  squeeze,  and  thrust,  and  climb,  with 
indefatigable  pains,  till  he  has  exalted  himself  to  a 
certain  degree  of  altitude  above  them.  Now  in  all 
assemblies,  though  you  wedge  them  ever  so  close, 
we  may  observe  this  peculiar , property',  that  over 
their  heads  there  is  room  enough,  but  how  to  reach 
it  is  the  difficult  point ;  it  being  as  hard  to  get  quit 
of  number  as  of  hell ; 

evadere  ad  auras. 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  e«t.* — Viroil. 

To  this  end,  the  philosopher's  way,  in  all  ages, 
has  been  by  erecting  certain  edifices  in  the  air :  but, 
whatever  practice  and  reputation  these  kind  of 
structures  have  formerly  possessed,  or  may  still  con- 
tinue in,  not  excepting  even  that  of  Socrates,  when 
he  was  suspended  in  a  basket  to  help  contemplation, 
I  think,  with  due  submission,  they  seem  to  labour 
under  two  inconveniences.  First,  That  the  founda- 
tions being  laid  too  high,  they  have  been  often  out 
of  sight,  and  ever  out  of  hearing.  Secondly,  That 
the  materials,  being  very  transitory,  have  suffered 
much  from  inclemencies  of  air,  especially  in  these 
north-west  regions. 

Therefore,  towards  the  just  performance  of  this 
great  work,  there  remain  but  three  methods  that  I 
can  think  of;  whereof  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
being  highly  sensible,  has,  to  encourage  all  aspiring 
adventurers,  thought  fit  to  erect  three  wooden  ma- 
chines for  the  use  of  those  orators  who  desire  to  talk 
much  witnout  interruption.  These  are,  the  pulpit, 
the  ladder,  and  the  stage  itinerant.  For  as  to  the 
bar,  though  it  be  compounded  of  the  same  matter, 
and  designed  for  the  same  use,  it  cannot,  however, 
be  well  allowed  the  honour  of  a  fourth,  by  reason  of 
its  level  or  inferior  situation  exposing  it  to  perpetual 
interruption  from  collaterals.  Neither  can  the  bench 
itself,  though  raised  to  a  prominency,  put  in  a  better 
claim,  whatever  its  advocates  insist  on.  For,  if  they 
please  to  look  into  the  original  design  of  its  erection, 
and  the  circumstances  or  adjuncts  subservient  to  that 
design,  they  will  soon  acknowledge  the  present 
practice  exactly  correspondent  to  the  primitive  insti- 
tution, and  both  to  answer  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  is  a  word  of 
great  signification,  importing,  if  literally  interpreted, 

*  B«it  to  return,  and  view  the  cheerftil  skies : 
In  this  the  task  and  mighty  labour  lies. — Deydkk. 


the  place  of  sleep ;  but  in  common  acceptation,  a 
seat  well  bolstered  and  cushioned,  for  the  repose  of 
old  and  goaty  limbe :  Menet  tit  in  otia  hUa  rtctdant. 
Fortune  being  indebted  to  them  this  part  of  retslit- 
tion,  that,  as  formerly  they  have  long  talked  while 
others  slept ;  so  now  they  may  sleep  as  long  while 
others  talk. 

fiut  if  no  other  argument  could  occur  to  exdade  the 
bench  and  the  bar  from  the  list  of  oratorial  machines, 
it  were  sufficient  that  the  admission  of  them  would 
overthrow  a  number,  which  I  waa  resolved  to  esta- 
blish, whatever  argument  it  might  cost  me ;  in  imi- 
tation of  that  prudent  method  observed  by  many 
other  philosophers  and  great  clerks^  whose  chief  art 
in  division  has  been  to  grow  fond  of  some  proper 
mystical  number,  which  their  imaginations  have  ren- 
dered sacred,  to  a  degree,  that  they  force  common 
reason  to  find  room  for  it,  in  every  part  of  nature ; 
reducing,  including,  and  adjusting  every  genus 
and  species  within  that  compass,  by  coupling  some 
against  their  wills,  and  banishing  others  at  any  rate. 
Now,  among  all  the  rest,  the  profound  number 
THREE  is  that  which  has  most  employed  my  sub- 
limeat  speculations,  nor  ever  without  wonderful  de- 
light. There  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished next  term,  a  panegyrical  essay  of  mine  upon 
this  number ;  wherein  I  have,  by  most  conrinciiu^ 
proofs,  not  only  reduced  the  senses  and  the  elements 
under  its  banner,  but  brought  over  several  deserten 
from  its  two  great  rivals,  SEVEN  and  NINE;  the 
two  climacterica. 

Now,  the  first  of  these  oratorial  machines,  in  place 
as  well  as  dignity,  is  the  pulpit.  Of  pulpits  there 
are  in  this  island  several  sorts ;  but  I  esteem  only 
that  made  of  timber  from  the  tylva  Cakdonia,  [Scot- 
land,] which  agrees  very  well  with  oar  climate.  If 
it  be  upon  its  decay,  it  is  the  better  both  for  con- 
veyance of  sound,  and  for  other  reasons  to  be  men- 
tiobed  by  and  by.  The  degree  of  perfection  in  shape 
and  size  I  take  to  consist  in  being  atremely  narrow, 
with  little  ornament ;  and,  best  of  all,  without  coTer, 
(for,  by  ancient  rule,  it  ought  to  be  tbe  only  unco- 
vered vessel  in  every  assembly,  where  it  is  rightfully 
used,)  by  which  means,  from  its  near  resemblance 
to  a  pillory,  it  will  ever  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
human  ears. 

Of  ladders  I  need  say  nothing :  it  is  observed  by 
foreigners  themselves,  to  the  honour  of  our  country, 
that  we  excel  all  nations  in  our  practice  aikd  onder- 
standing  of  this  machine.  The  ascending  oratoiv 
do  not  only  oblige  their  audience  in  the  agreeable 
delivery,  but  tbe  whole  world  in  the  eariy  publica- 
tion of  their  speeches;  which  X  look  upon  ss  the 
choicest  treasui^  of  our  British  eloquence,  and 
whereof,  I  am  informed,  that  worthy  citizen  and 
bookseller,  Mr.  John  Dunton,  hath  made  a  faithfiil 
and  painful  collection,  which  he  shortly  designs  to 
publish,  in  twelve  volumes  in  folio,  illustrated  with 
copper-plates.  A  work  highly  useful  and  curious, 
and  altogether  worthy  of  such  a  hand.* 

The  last  engine  of  orators  b  the  stage  itlnennti^ 
erected  with  much  sagacity,  tub  JO90  pbtvio,  m  tri- 
vita  et  quadrinnM,*  It  is  the  great  seminary  of  the 
two  former,  and.  its  orators  are  sometimes  preferred 
to  the  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  in  proportion 
to  their  deservings ;  there  being  a  strict  and  perpe- 
tual intercourse  between  all  three. 

•  Mr.  John  Dunton.  bookseller.    He  published  his  Life  sod 
Errors.  In  which  he  mentions  the  booksellers,  pablbhers.  t(U 
tioners,  and  printers  in  London ;  and  ends  with  the  charscif  r 
of  17  lHx>kbinders. 

^  The  mountetMnk*8  stage,  whose  orators  the  author  deter 
minei  either  to  the  gallows  or  a  conventicle. — H. 

•  In  the  open  air.  and  in  rtreeto  where  the  greatest  resort 
is  '^H. 
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From  thk  aeeiinte  deduction  it  is  manifest,  that 
for  obttiaing  attention  in  public  there  is  of  necessity 
reqoired  a  saperior  position  of  place.  But,  although 
thit  point  be  generally  granted,  yet  the  cause  is  little 
i^ned  in ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  Tery  few  philoso- 
pien  bsTe  iaUen  into  a  true,  natural  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  deepest  account,  and  the  most 
futly  djgestsd  of  any  I  haye  yet  met  with,  is  this ; 
that  air  being  a  heavy  body,  and  therefore,  according 
to  the  lystem  of  Epicurus,  [Lucretius,  lib.  2.]  con- 
tisoaUj  descending,  must  needs  be  more  so  when 
loaded  and  pressed  down  by  words ;  which  are  also 
bodies  of  much  weight  and  graTity,  as  it  is  manifest 
fron  those  deep  impressions  they  make  and  leave 
■poBSi ;  and  thierefofe  must  be  deuTered  from  a  due 
ibitiide,  or  else  they  will  neither  carry  a  good  aim, 
nor  &U  down  with  a  sufficient  force. 

Ctrpomm  qooqao  enim  Toeem  eonstare  fotendum  eit, 
llaaliBU  qnoniaai  poantnt  impellers  semuB.* 

LvcB.  Lit).  4. 

And  I  am  the  readier  to  faTOur  this  conjecture, 
froB  a  eommon  obseiration,  that  in  the  seyeral  as* 
■enUies  of  these  orators  nature  itself  has  instructed 
the  heaicn  to  stand  with  their  mouths  open,  and 
erected  parallel  to  the  horison,  so  as  they  may  be  in- 
tenected  by  a  perpendicular  line  from  the  senith  to 
the  eeotre  s£  the  earth.  In  which  position,  if  the 
Mi&Qee  be  well  compact,  every  one  carries  home  a 
■bie,  and  Utile  or  nothing  is  lost 

I  confeaa  there  is  something  yet  more  refined,  in 
the  contriTsnce  and  structure  of  our  modem 
theatns.  For,  first,  the  pit  is  sunk  below  the 
>tige,  with  due  regard  to  the  institution  abore  de- 
docwl;  that,  whaterer  weighty  matter  shall  be 
ddirered  thence,  whether  it  be  lead  or  gold,  may 
&&  plofflp  into  the  Jaws  of  certain  critics,  as  I  think 
the;  are  esUed,  which  stand  ready  opened  to  derour 
l^eia.  TktMf  the  boxes  are  built  round,  and  raised 
te  t  level  with  the  scene,  in  deference  to  the  ladies ; 
WaoBe^that  Iszge  portion  of  wit,  laid  out  in  raising 
(furienoes  and  protuberances,  is  obserred  to  run 
Ksdi  upon  a  line,  and  erer  in  a  circle.  The  whin- 
i^  paaaions,  and  little  starred  conceits,  are  gently 
^vftcd  np  by  their  own  extreme  lerity,  to  the  mid- 
^  nfioa,  sad  there  fix  and  are  froien  by  the  frigid 
ofidftstandings  of  the  inhabitants.  Bombastry  and 
^>o(bcnitrj,  by  nature  lofty  and  light,  soar  highest  of 
aU,  and  would  be  lost  in  the  roo^  if  the  prudent 
vchitect  had  not,  with  much  foresight,  contrired 
^  them  a  fourth  place,  called  the  twelve-penny 
nOoy,  snd  there  planted  a  suitable  colony,  who 
pwdily  intereept  them  in  their  passage. 

^ow  this  physico-logical  scheme  of  oratorial  re- 
ceptacles or  machines  contains  a  great  mystery; 
^^  ^  type,  a  sign,  an  emblem,  a  shiuiow,  a  symbol, 
^ewinf  analogy  to  the  spacious  commonwealth  of 
*nten,  and  to  those  meUtods  by  which  they  must 
nalt  themselves  to  a  certain  eminencv  above  the  in- 
^4r  worid.  By  the  pulpit  are  adumbrated  the 
^Htinga  of  our  modem  sidnts  in  Great  Britain,  as 
*^  have  spiritaaliaed  and  refined  them,  from  the 
4ron  ami  gfossness  of  sense  and  human  reason. 
The  matter,  ss  we  have  said,  is  of  rotten  wood ; 
^  that  upon  two  considerations ;  because  it  is  the 
^aaiity  of  rotten  wood  to  give  light  in  the  dark : 
md  aeeoadly,  because  its  cavities  are  full  of  worms ; 
*^  is  a  type  writh  a  pair  of  handles,  having  a  re- 
*P^  to  the  two  principal  qualifications  of  the 
«uor«ai)d  the  two  different  fates  attending  upon 

The  ladder  is  an  adequate  symbol  of  /udion  and 
^  P<^i  to  both  of  which  so  noble  a  number 

*%  eotahi  theo.  that  voiee  tlMt  thiu  can  woand 
IsaUenlcrlal;  body  ovory aound. 


of  authors  are  indebted  for  their  fame.  Of  faction, 
because*  ♦  •  ♦  Hiatus  m  Jf &  ♦  ♦  ♦  • 
*  ^  *  *  Of  poetry,  because  ita  orators  do 
perorare  with  a  song ;  and  because,  climbing  up  by 
slow  degrees,  fate  is  sure  to  tum  them  off,  before 
they  can  reach  within  many  steps  of  the  top :  and 
because  it  is  a  preferment  attained  by  transferring  of 
propriety,  and  a  confounding  of  tneum  and  htum. 

Under  the  stage  itinerant  are  couched  those  pro- 
ductions designed  for  the  pleasure  and  delight  of 
mortal  man;  such  as.  Six-penny-worth  of  Wit« 
Westminster  Drolleries,  Delightful  Tales,  Complete 
Jesters,  and  the  like ;  by  which  the  vTriters  of  and 
for  GrtA'9trwt  have  in  these  latter  ages  so  nobly 
triumphed  over  Time;  have  clipped  his  vrings, 
pared  his  nails,  filed  his  teeth,  turned  back  his  hour- 
glass,, blunted  his  scythe,  and  drawn  the  hobnails 
out  of  his  shoes.  It  is  under  this  class  I  have  pre- 
sumed to  list  my  present  treatise,  being  Just  come 
from  having  the  honour  conferred  upon  me  to  be 
adopted  a  member  of  that  illustrious  fraternity. 

Now,  I  am  not  unaware  how  the  productions  of 
the  Grub-street  brotherhood  have  of  late  years  fallen 
under  many  prejudices,  nor  how  it  has  been  the  per^ 
petual  employment  of  two  Jimior  start-up  societies 
to  ridicule  them  and  their  authors,  as  unworthy 
their  established  post  in  the  commonwealth  of  wit 
and  learning.  Their  own  consciences  will  easily 
inform  them  whom  I  mean ;  nor  has  the  world  been 
so  negligent  a  looker-on  as  not  to  observe  the  con- 
tinual efforts  made  by  the  societies  of  Greshamb 
and  of  Will's  *  to  edify  a  name  and  reputation  upon 
the  ruin  of  OURS.  And  this  is  yet  a  more  feeling 
grief  to  us,  upon  the  regards  of  tenderness  as  well 
as  of  Justice,  when  we  reflect  on  their  proceedings 
not  only  as  unjust,  but  as  ungrateful,  undutiful,  and 
unnatural.  For  bow  can  it  be  forgot  by  the  world 
or  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  our  own  records, 
which  are  full  and  clear  in  the  point,  that  they  both 
are  seminaries  not  only  of  our  planting,  but  our 
watering  too  t  I  am  informed,  our  two  rivals  have 
lately  made  an  offer  to  enter  into  the  lists  with 
united  forces,  and  challenge  us  to  a  comparison  of 
books,  both  as  to  weight  and  number.  In  return  to 
which,  with  licence  from  our  preaident,  I  humbly 
offer  two  answers :  first,  we  say,  the  proposal  is  like 
that  which  Archimedes  made  upon  a  smaller  afiair,' 
including  an  impossibility  in  the  practice;  for 
where  can  they  find  scales  of  capacity  enough  for 
the  first ;  or  an  arithmetician  of  capacity  enough  for 
the  second  t  Secondly,  we  are  readv  to  accept  the 
challenge ;  but  with  this  condition,  that  a  third  in- 
different person  be  assigned,  to  whose  impartial 
Judgment  it  should  be  left  to  decide  which  society 
each  book,  treatise,  or  pamphlet,  do  most  properly 
belong  to.  This  point,  God  knows,  is  very  far 
from  being  fixed  at  present ;  for  we  are  ready  to 
produce  a  catalogue  of  some  thousands,  which  in  all 
common  Justice  ought  to  be  entitled  to  our  frater* 
nity,  but  bv  the  revolted  and  newfangled  writers, 
most  prefidiously  ascribed  to  the  others.  Upon  all 
which,  we  think  it  very  unbecoming  our  prudence 
that  the  determination  should  be  remitted  to  the 
authors  themselves ;  when  our  adversaries,  by 
briguing  and  caballing,  have  caused  so  universal  a 
defection  from  us,  that  the  greatest  part  of  our 
society  has  already  deserted  to  Uiem,  and  our  nearest 

*  Here  U  pretended  a  defect  in  the  manntcript ;  and  this  fa 
very  frequent  with  our  author,  when  he  thinka  he  cannot  say 
anything  worth  reading,  or  when  he  haa  no  mind  to  enter  on 
the  lubject. 

h  Oreiham  College  waa  the  place  where  the  Royal  Society  met 

*  Will's  oolfee-touie,  in  Covent-ganlen.  formerly  the  place 
where  the  poeta  ueually  met. 

*  Fig.  About  moving  the  earth. 
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friends  begin  to  itand  aIoof»  u  if  they  were  half 
ashamed  to  own  us. 

This  is  the  utmost  I  am  authorised  to  say  upon  so 
ungrateful  and  melancholy  a  subject;  because  we 
are  extremely  unwilling  to  inflame  a  controversy 
whose  continuance  may  be  so  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  us  all,  desiring  much  rather  that  things  be  amica- 
bly composed  ;  and  we  shall  so  far  advance  on  our 
side  as  to  be  ready  to  receive  the  two  prodigals  with 
open  arms  whenever  they  shall  think  fit  to  return 
from  their  husks  and  their  harlots ;  which,  I  think, 
from  the  present  course  of  their  studies/  they  most 
properly  may  be  said  to  be  engaged  in ;  and,  like  an 
indulgent  parent,  continue  to  them  our  affection  and 
our  blessing. 

But  the  greatest  maim  given  to  that  general  recep- 
tion which  the  writings  of  our  society  have  formerly 
received  (next  to  the  transitory  state  of  all  sublu- 
nary things)  has  been  a  superficial  vein  among 
many  readers  of  the  present  age,  who  will  by  no 
means  be  persuaded  to  inspect  beyond  the  surface 
and  the  rind  of  things ;  whereas,  wisdom  is  a  fox, 
who,  after  long  hunting,  will  at  last  cost  you  the 
pains  to  dig  out;  it  is  a  cheese,  which,  by  how 
much  the  richer,  has  the  thicker,  the  homelier,  and 
the  coarser  coat ;  and  whereof,  to  a  judicious  palate, 
the  maggots  are  the  best:  it  is  a  sack-posset, 
wherein  the  deeper  you  go,  you  will  find  it  the 
sweeter.  Wisdom  is  a  hen,  whose  cackling  we 
must  value  and  consider,  because  it  is  attended  with 
an  egg ;  but  then  lastly,  it  is  a  nut,  which,  unless 
you  choose  with  Judgment,  may  cost  you  a  tooth, 
and  pay  you  with  nothing  but  a  worm.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  momentous  truths,  the  grubean 
sages  have  always  chosen  to  convey  their  precepts 
and  their  arts  shut  up  within  the  vehicles  of  types 
and  fables  ;  which  having  been  perhaps  more  care- 
ful  and  curious  in  adorning  than  was  altogether 
necessary,  it  has  fared  with  these  vehicles,  after  the 
usual  fate  of  coaches  over-fiuely  painted  and  gilt, 
that  the  transitory  gaaers  have  so  dazzled  their  eyes 
and  filled  their  imaginations  with  the  outward 
lustre,  as  neither  to  regard  or  consider  the  person  or 
the  parts  of  the  owner  within.  A  misfortune  we 
undergo  with  somewhat  less  reluctancy,  because  it 
has  been  common  to  us  with  Pythagoras,  JEsop, 
Socrates,  and  other  of  our  predecessors. 

However,  that  neither  the  world  nor  ourselves 
may  any  longer  suffer  by  such  misunderstandings,  I 
have  been  prevailed  on,  after  much  importunity 
from  my  friends,  to  travel  in  a  complete  and  labori- 
ous dissertation  upon  the  prime  productions  of  our 
society ;  which,  beside  their  beautiful  externals,  for 
the  gratification  of  superficial  readers,  have  darkly 
and  deeply  couched  under  them  the  most  finished 
and  refined  systems  of  all  sciences  and  arts ;  as  I  do 
not  doubt  to  lay  open,  by  untwisting  or  unwinding, 
and  either  to  draw  up  by  exantlation,  or  display  by 
incision. 

This  great  work  was  entered  upon  some  years 
ago,  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  members :  he  be- 
gan with  the  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox,^  but 
neither  lived  to  publish  his  essay  nor  to  proceed 
&rther  in  so  useful  an  attempt ;  which  is  very  much 
to  be  lamented,  because  the  discovery  he  made  and 
communicated  with  his  friends  is  now  universally 
received ;  nor  do  I  think  any  of  the  learned  will 
dispute  that  famous  treatise  to  be  a  complete  body 
of  civil  knowledge,  and  the  revelation,  or  rather  the 
apocalypse,  of  sll  state  arcana.     But  the  progress  I 

•  Virtuoso  oxperimenis,  and  modem  eomadiet. 
^  Th«  *'  HiaUwy  of  lUynait  ths  Foae."  an  admirable  fitioR, 
*  Ui«  design  to  repreMot  a  wive  and  politic  goverament.    It 
inriatwl  into  English,  and  prlntea  Ivy  CuUon. 


have  made  is  much  greater,  having  already  fioiihed 
my  annotations  upon  several  dosens  ;  from  some  of 
which  I  shall  impart  a  fisw  hints  to  the  candid 
reader,  as  far  as  will  be  necessary  to  the  conclotioii 
at  which  I  aim. 

The  first  pieee  I  have  handled  is  that  of  Tm 
Thumbt  whose  author  was  a  Pythagorean  philoto* 
pher.  This  dark  treatise  contains  the  whole  scfaeoM 
of  the  Metempsydiosis,  deducing  the  progrem  of 
the  soul  through  all  her  stages. 

The  next  is  Dr.  Fuuttu9f  penned  by  Artephiui, 
an  author  bome  noim,  and  an  adipiw  ;  he  pubUnbed 
it  in  the  nine-hundred-eighty-fourtfa  year  of  his 
age ;  *  this  writer  proceeds  wholly  by  reincrudstiui, 
or  in  the  via  humida;  and  the  marriage  betwecD 
Faustus  and  Helen  does  most  conspicuously  diluei- 
date  the  fermenting  of  the  male  and  female  drsgoo. 

Whittington  and  Ms  Cat  is  the  work  of  that 
mysterious  rabbi,  Jehuda  Hannasi,  containing  a  de- 
fence of  the  gemara  of  the  Jerusalem  misna,^  and 
its  just  preference  to  that  of  Babylon,  contrary  to 
the  vulgar  opinion. 

The  Hind  and  Panther,  This  is  the  masterpiece 
of  a  £unous  writer  now  living,  intoided  for  a  com- 
plete  abstract  of  sixteen  thousand  school-men,  itom 
Scotus  to  Bellarmin. 

Tommy  Pate,  [A  popular  ballad.]  Another 
pieee,  supposed  by  the  same  hand,  by  way  of  sopplft- 
ment  to  the  former. 

The  Wiee  Men  of  Oothatn,  eum  appendiee.  This 
is  a  treatise  of  immense  erudition,  bising  the  greit 
original  and  fountain  of  those  arguments  bsuliai 
about  both  in  France  and  England  for  a  just  defence 
of  the  modems'  learning  and  wit,  against  the  pre- 
sumption, the  pride  and  ignorance  of  the  andents. 
This  unknown  author  has  so  exhausted  the  subjed, 
that  a  penetrating  reader  will  easily  discover  whit- 
ever  has  been  written  since  upon  that  dispute  to  be 
little  more  than  repetition.  An  abstract  of  this 
treatise  has  been  lately  published  by  a  worthy  nem- 
her  of  our  society. 

These  notices  may  serve  to  give  the  learned  resder 
an  idea,  as  well  as  a  taste,  of  what  the  whole  work 
is  likely  to  produce ;  wherein  I  have  now  altogether 
circumscribed  my  thoughts  and  my  studies ;  and,  if 
I  can  bring  it  to  a  perfection  bdbre  I  die,  shall 
reckon  I  have  well  employed  the  poor  remains  of  an 
unfortunate  life.  This,  indeed,  is  more  thsn  1  as 
justly  expect,  from  a  quill  worn  to  the  pith  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  in  pros  and  cone  upon  Popish 
plots,  and  meal-tubs,*  and  exclusion  bills,  and  pa** 
sive  obedience,  and  addresses  of  lives  and  fortunet, 
and  prerogative,  and  property,  and  liberty  of  cod- 
science,  and  letters  to  a  fi'iend ;  from  an  under- 
standing  and  a  conscience  thxesudbare  and  rsgged 
with  perpetual  turning ;  from  a  head  broken  in  a 
hundred  places  by  the  malignants  of  the  opposite 
factions  ;  and  from  a  body  spent  vrith  poxes  ill 
cured,  by  trusting  to  bawds  and  surgeons,  who,  u  it 
afterwards  appeared,  were  professed  enemies  to  me 
and  the  government,  and  revenged  their  part]** 
quarrel  upon  my  nose  ami  shins.  Fourscore  end 
eleven  pamphlets  have  I  written  under  three  teigns, 
and  for  the  service  of  six-and-thirty  factions.  But, 
finding  the  state  has  no  farther  occasion  'for  me  and 
my  ink,  I  retire  willingly  to  draw  it  out  into  specu- 
lations more  becoming  a  philosopher;  having,  to  dj 

■  The  cheml^  say  of  him  in  their  books  that  he  prolooncd 
hit  life  to  a  thousand  yean,  and  then  died  volimtaiily. 

^  The  Kemara  it  the  decieion,  ezplanatioa.  or  InlerpielatiM 
of  the  Jewiih  rabhia;  and  then&aa  is  properly  lae.codc  or 
t)ody  of  the  Jewish  dril  or  common  law. 

•  In  king  Charlet  the  Second'*  time  there  waa  an  aeroant  of 
a  preebytefian  plot,  fimnd  in  a  tab«  which  then  aaade  muf h 
none. 
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nofpeikftUe  comfort,  paawd  ft  long  life  with  a  eon- 
•denes  Toid  of  oflence. 

But  to  return.  I  ftm  amured,  from  the  reader's 
eiodow,  that  the  brief  specimen  I  hsTO  given  will 
cuilj  dear  sU  the  rest  of  our  society's  productions 
from  sn  sflpertion  grown,  as  it  is  manifest,  out  of 
eaty  sod  %norance ;  that  they  are  of  little  farther 
wt  or  nlue  to  mankind  beyond  the  common  enter- 
tunments  of  their  wit  and  their  style ;  for  these  I 
am  flofe  hate  nerer  yet  been  disputed  by  our  keen- 
M  ■dteraaries ;  in  both  which,  as  well  as  the  more 
prafoaad  and  mystical  part,  I  have,  throughout  this 
trettiK,eiosely  followed  the  most  applauded  originals. 
And  to  render  all  complete,  I  hatre,  with  much 
thought  snd  application  of  mind,  so  ordered,  that 
the  chief  title  prefixed  to  it,  I  mean  that  tmder 
whidi  I  design  it  shall  pass  in  the  common  conrer- 
Mttou  of  court  and  town,  is  modelled  eaaetly  after 
the  mnmcr  peculiar  to  our  society. 

I  eoBlm  to  have  been  somewhat  liberal  in  the 
buaacH  of  titles,  baring  obserred  the  humour  of 
BoltiplytQg  them  to  bear  great  Togue  among  certain 
vnten,  whom  1  exceedingly  reverence.  And  indeed 
it  KCBi  not  unreaaonable  that  books,  the  children 
flf  the  hratn,  should  have  the  honour  to  be  christened 
sith  nriety  of  names  as  well  as  other  infants  of 
quiiij.  Our  famous  Dryden  has  rentured  to  pro- 
ceed t  point  farther,  endeaTouring  to  introduce  also 
t  noltiplidty  of  godfathers ;  which  is  an  improTe- 
BcBt  of  maeh  more  advantage  upon  a  very  obvious 
aceoant  It  is  a  pity  this  admirable  invention  has 
M  been  better  cultivated,  so  as  to  grow  by  this 
tOM  faito  genend  imitation,  when  such  an  authority 
Mne»  it  for  a  precedent  Nor  have  my  endeavours 
Wea  wintiag  to  second  so  useful  an  example  ;  but 
A  cecnt  there  is  an  unhappy  expense  usually  an^ 
MxH  to  the  calling  of  a  godfather,  which  was  clearly 
wt  of  ny  head,  as  it  is  very  reasonable  to  believe. 
^Hiete  the  pinch  lay  I  cannot  certainly  affirm ;  but 
hivisf  employed  a  world  of  thoughts  and  pains  to 
•plH  my  treatise  into  forty  sections,  and  having  en- 
tmted  forty  lords  of  my  acquaintance  that  they 
vvnU  do  me  the  honour  to  stand,  they  all  made  it  a 
Mtter  of  conscience,  and  sent  me  their  excuses. 


SECTION  THE  SECOND. 

Oscs  upon  a  time  there  was  a  man  who  had  three 
Mu  hf  one  wife,*  and  all  at  a  birth,  neither  could 
the  fflulwile  tell  certainly  which  was  the  eldest. 
Tlteir  bther  died  while  they  were  young ;  and  upon 
ha  desth-bed,  calling  the  laids  to  hun,  spoke  thus : 

*'  Sons,  beoiuse  I  have  purchased  no  estate,  nor 
wis  bom  to  any,  I  have  long  considered  of  some 
food  legacies  to  bequeath  you;  and  at  last,  with 
Bodi  care,  as  vreU  as  expense,  have  provided  each 
^  yoa  {hen  they  are]  a  new  coat  [The  christian 
>di|ioii.]  Now,  you  are  to  understuui'  thai  these 
fo*t*  have  two  virtues  contained,  in  them  ^  one  is, 
thu  with  good  wearing  they  will  last  you  fresh  and 
•oand  as  long  as  you  live ;  the  other  is,  that  they 
^  grow  in  the  same  proportion  with  your  bodies, 
kagthcaiag  and  vridening  of  themselves,  so  as  to 
he  always  fit.^  Here  ;  let  me  see  them  on  you  be- 
fare  1  die.  So ;  veir  well ;  pray,  children,  wear 
theta  dean,  and  brush  them  often.*^  Tou  will  find 
^  nj  will  [the  Bible],  here  it  is,  full  instfucUons 
^  every  particular  concerning  the  wearing  and 
■»»ageinent  of  your  coats ;  wherein  you  must  be 
*"7  eaact,   to   avoid   the    penalties    I    have   ap- 

^^  f^^.  Maitta.  and  Jack,  repreeent  popery,  the  ehareh  of 
'«^.  u4  p«Qlestant  dlawaten. 
Vf  •  AteiSi  of  deent  eeremoniea. 
*  Keep  «p  tke  parity  of  religion. 


pointed  for  every  transgression  or  neglect,  Upon 
which  your  future  fortunes  will  entirely  depend.  I 
have  also  commanded  in  my  will  that  you  should 
live  together  in  one  house  like  brethren  and  friends, 
for  then  you  will  be  sure  to  thrive,  and  not  other- 
wise." 

Here  the  story  says,  this  good  fiither  died,  and 
the  three  sons  went  all  together  to  seek  their  fcHr- 
tunes. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  recounting  what  ad- 
ventures they  met  for  the  first  seven  years,  any  ftr- 
ther  than  by  taking  notice  that  they  carefully  ob* 
served  their  father's  will,  and  kept  their  eoats  in 
very  good  order :  that  they  travelled  through  several 
countries,  encountered  a  reasonable  quantity  ol 
giants,  and  slew  certain  dragons. 

Being  now  arrived  at  the  proper  age  for  producing 
themselves,  Aey  came  up  to  town,  and  fell  in  love 
with  the  ladies,  but  especially  three,  who  about  that 
time  were  in  chief  reputation;  the  Duchess  d' Argent, 
Madame  de  Orands  Titres,  and  the  Coimtess  d'Or- 
gueil.^  On  their  first  appearance  our  three  adven- 
turers met  with  a  very  bad  reception ;  and  soon 
vrith  great  sagacity  guessing  out  the  reason,  they 
quickly  began  to  improve  in  the  good  qualities  of 
the  town ;  they  wrote,  and  ralli^,  and  rhymed^ 
and  sung,  and  said,  and  said  nothing ;  they  drank, 
and  fought,  and  whored,  and  slept,  and  swore,  and 
took  snufiT;  they  went  to  new  plays  on  the  first 
night,  haunted  the  chocolate-houses,  beat  the  watch, 
lay  on  bulks,  and  got  claps ;  they  bilked  hackney- 
coachmen,  ran  in  debt  with  shopkeepers,  and  lay 
with  their  wivea;  they  killed  bailifib,  kicked  fiddlers 
down  stairs,  eat  at  Locket's,^  loitered  at  Will's  ;^  they 
talked  of  the  drawing-room,  and  never  came  there ; 
dined  with  lords  they  never  saw ;  whispered  a 
duchess,  and  spoke  never  a  word  ;  exposed  the 
scrawls  of  their  laundress  for  billets-doux  of  quality; 
came  ever  just  from  court,  and  were  never  seen  in 
it ;  attended  the  levee  aub  dio  ;  got  a  list  of  peers  by 
heart  in  one  company,  and  with  great  familiarity 
retailed  them  in  another.  Above  all,  they  con- 
stantly attended  those  committees  of  senatoia  who 
are  silent  in  the  house  and  loud  in  the  coffee-house ; 
where  they  nightly  adjourn  to  chew  the  cud  of 
politics,  and  are  encompassed  vrith  a  ring  of  dis- 
ciples, who  lie  in  wait  to  catch  up  their  droppings. 
The  three  brothers  had  acquired  forty  other  quali- 
flcations  of  the  like  stamp,  too  tedious  to  recount* 
and  by  consequence  were  Jtntly  reckoned  the  most 
accomplished  persons  in  Uie  town ;.  but  all  would 
not  suffice,  and  the  ladies  aforesaid  eontinned  still 
infiexible.  To  clear  up  which  difficulty  I  must, 
irith  the  reader's  good  leave  and  patience,  have  re- 
oourse  to  some  points  of  weight,  which  the  authora 
of  that  age  have  not  sufficiently  illustrated. 

For  about  this  time  it  happened  a  sect  arose « 
whose  tenets  obtained  and  spread  very  far,  especiall; 
in  the  grand  monde^  and  among  everybodv  of  good 
fashion.  They  worshipped  a  sort  of  idol,"  who,  as 
their  doctrine  delivered,  did  daily  cieate  men  by  a 
kind  of  manufactory  operation.  This  idol  they 
placed  in  the  highest  part  of  the  house,  on  sn  altar 
erected  about  three  foot ;  he  was  shown  in  the  pos» 
ture  of  a  Persian  emperor,  sitting  on  a  superficies,, 
with  his  legs  interwoven  under  him.  This  god  had 
a  goose  for  his  ensign;  whence  it  is  that  same 
learned  men  pretend  to  deduce  his  original  from 

•  Govetofumefi*  ambitioa,  and  pride ;  the  three  viees  that 
the  andent  fallwra  iovei^ihed  ngaiiut. 

^  Noted  tavenu  in  London. 

•  Thia  it  mn  ooeaaional  eatiie  upon  drew  and  fiiahion.  in 
order  to  introduce  what  follows. 

•  By  this  idol  b  meant  a  tailor. 
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Jupiter  Capitolinus.  At  hit  led  hand,  beneath  the 
altar,  hell  seemed  to  open  and  catch  at  the  animals 
the  idol  was  creating ;  to  prerent  which,  certain  of 
his  priests  hourly  flung  in  pieces  of  the  uninformed 
mass,  or  substance,  and  sometimes  whole  limbs 
already  enlivened,  which  that  horrid  gulf  insatiably 
swallowed,  terrible  to  behold.  The  goose  was  also 
held  a  subaltern  divinity  or  deua  tninorum  gentium^ 
before  whose  shrine  was  sacrificed  that  creature 
whose  hourly  food  is  human  gore,  and  who  is  in  so 
great  renown  abroad  for  being  the  delight  and  fa- 
vourite of  the  ^Egyptian  Cercopithecus.  Millions 
of  these  animals  were  cruelly  slaughtered  every  day 
to  appease  the  hunger  of  that  consuming  deity.  The 
chief  idol  was  also  worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  the 
yard  and  needle ;  whether  as  the  god  of  seamen,  or 
on  account  of  certain  other  mystical  attributes,  has 
not  been  sufficiently  cleared. 

The  worshippers  of  this  deity  had  also  a  system 
of  their  belief,  which  seemed  to  turn  upon  the  fol- 
lowing fundamentals.  They  held  the  universe  to  be 
a  large  suit  of  clothes,  which  invests  everything; 
that  the  earth  is  invested  by  the  air ;  the  air  is  in- 
vested by  the  stars ;  and  the  stars  are  invested  by 
the  primum  mobile.  Look  on  this  globe  of  earth, 
you  will  find  it  to  be  a  very  complete  and  fashionable 
dress.  What  is  that  which  some  call  land  but  a  fine 
coat  faced  with  green  1  or  the  sea,  but  a  waistcoat 
of  water-tabby?  Proceed  to  the  particular  works 
of  the  creation,  you  will  find  how  curious  Journey- 
man Nature  has  been  to  trim  up  the  vegetable 
beaux ;  observe  how  sparkish  a  periwig  adorns  the 
head  of  a  beech,  and  what  a  fine  doublet  of  white  satin 
is  worn  by  the  birch.  To  conclude  from  all,  what  is 
man  himself  but  a  micro>coat,*  or  rather  a  complete 
suit  of  clothes  with  all  its  trimmings  Y  As  to  his  body 
there  can  be  no  dispute  ;  but  examine  even  the  ac- 
quirements of  his  mind,  you  will  find  them  all  con- 
tribute in  their  order  towards  furnishing  out  an 
exact  dress :  to  instance  no  more  ;  is  not  religion  a 
cloak,  honesty  a  pair  of  shoes  worn  out  in  the  dirt, 
self-love  a  surtout,  vanity  a  shirt,  and  conscience  a 
pair  of  breeches,  which,  though  a  cover  for  lewdness 
as  well  as  nastiness,  is  easily  slipt  down  for  the  ser- 
vice of  both  1*» 

These  postulata  being  admitted,  it  will  follow'in 
due  course  of  reasoning  that  those  beings,  which  the 
world  calls  improperly  suits  of  clothes,  are  in  reality 
the  most  refined  species  of  animals  ;  or,  to  proceed 
higher,  that  they  are  rational  creatures  or  men. 
For,  is  it  not  manifest  that  they  live,  and  move, 
and  talk,  and  perform  all  other  offices  of  human 
life  1  are  not  beauty,  and  wit,  and  mien,  and  breed- 
ing, their  inseparable  proprieties  t  in  short,  we  see 
nothing  but  them,  hear  nothing  but  them.  Is  it 
not  they  who  walk  the  streets,  fill  up  parliament-, 
coffee-,  play-,  bawdy  •  houses  1  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  tLhese  animals,  which  are  vulgarly  called 
suits  of  clothes,  or  dresses,  do,  according  to  certain 
compositions,  receive  different  appellations.  If  one 
of  them  be  trimmed  up  with  a  gold  chain,  and  a  red 
gown,  and  a  white  rod,  and  a  great  horse,  it  is  called 
a  lord-mayor  :  if  certain  ermines  and  furs  be 
placed  in  a  certain  position,  we  style  them  a  Judge ; 
and  so  an  apt  conjunction  of  lawn  and  black  satin 
we  entitle  a  bishop. 

Others  of  these  professors,  though  agreeing  in  the 
main  system,  were  yet  more  refined  upon  certain 
branches  of  it ;  and  held  that  man  was  an  animal 
compounded  of  two  dresses,  the  natural  and  celestial 
suit,  which  were  the  body  and  the  soul :  that  the 

•  Allndinff  to  the  word  microeotm.  or  a  llttlo  world,  oa  mao 
hu  been  called  by  philoeophere. 
^  A  lataTe  upon  the  fanatic*. 


soul  waa  the  outward,  and  the  body  the  inward 
clothing ;  that  the  latter  was  ex  traduce ;  but  the 
former  of  daily  creation  and  circumfusion  ;  this  lait 
they  proved  by  scripture,  because  in  them  we  lire, 
and  move,  and  have  our  being ;  as  likewise  by  phi> 
losophy,  because  they  are  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every 
part  Besides,  said  they,  separate  these  two  and 
you  will  find  the  body  to  be  only  a  senseless  un- 
savoury carcase :  by  all  which  it  is  manifest  that 
the  outward  dress  must  needs  be  the  soul. 

To  this  system  of  religion  were  tagged  seven! 
subaltern  doctrines,  which  were  entertained  with 
great  vovue :  as  particularly  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
were  deduced  by  the  learned  among  them  in  this 
manner ;  embroidery  was  sheer  wit,  gold  fringe  wu 
agreeable  conversation,  gold  lace  was  repartee,  a 
huge  long  periwig  was  humour,  and  a  coat  foil  of 
powder  was  very  good  raillery— all  which  required 
abundance  of  Jine»te  and  deUcateeBe  to  manage  with 
advantage,  as  well  as  a  strict  obser^'ance  after  times 
and  fashions. 

I  have,  with  much  pains  and  reading,  collected 
out  of  ancient  authors  this  short  summary  of  a  bodj 
of  philosophy  and  divinity,  which  seems  to  have 
been  composed  by  a  vein  and  race  of  thinking  rery 
different  from  any  other  systems  either  ancient  or 
modem.  And  it  was  not  merely  to  entertain  or 
satisfy  the  reader's  curiosity,  but  rather  to  eive  him 
light  into  several  circumstances  of  the  rollowinf 
story ;  that,  knowing  the  state  of  dispositions  tod 
opinions  in  an  age  so  remote,  he  may  better  com* 
prebend  those  great  events  which  were  the  issae  of 
them.  I  advise,  therefore,  the  courteoas  reader  to 
peruse  with  a  world  of  application,  again  and  again, 
whatever  I  hare  written  upon  this  matter.  And  lo 
leaving  these  broken  ends,  I  carefully  gather  up  the 
chief  thread  of  my  story  and  proceed. 

These  opinions,  therefore,  were  so  universal,  u 
well  as  the  practices  of  them,  among  the  refined 
part  of  court  and  town,  that  our  three  brother  ad- 
venturers, as  their  circumstances  then  stood,  were 
strangely  at  a  loss.  For,  on  the  one  side,  the  three 
ladies  they  addressed  themselves  to,  whom  we  have 
named  already,  were  ever  at  the  very  top  of  the 
fashion,  and  abhorred  all  that  were  below  it  but 
the  breadth  of  a  hair.  On  the  other  side,  their 
father's  will  was  very  precise ;  and  it  was  the  main 
precept  in  it,  with  the  greatest  penalties  annexed, 
not  to  add  to  or  diminish  from  their  coats  one 
thread,  without  a  positive  command  in  the  will. 
Now,  the  coats  their  father  had  left  them  were,  it  i« 
true,  of  very  good  cloth,  and  besides  so  neatly  sewn, 
you  would  swear  they  were  all  of  a  piece ;  but  at 
the  name  time  very  plain,  and  with  little  or  no  orna- 
ment: and  it  happened  that  before  they  were  a 
month  in  town  great  shoulder-knots  came  up"— 
straight  all  the  world  was  shoulder-knots — no  ap- 
proaching the  ladies'  ruellea  without  the  quoia  of 
shoulder-knots.  That  fellow,  cries  one,  has  no  soul; 
where  is  his  shoulder-knot  1  Our  three  brethren 
soon  discovered  their  want  by  sad  experience,  meet- 
ing in  their  walks  with  forty  mortifications  and 
indignities.  If  they  went  to  the  playhouse  the  door^ 
keeper  showed  them  into  the  twelvepenny  gallery ; 
if  they  called  a  boat,  says  a  waterman,  "  I  am  fint 
sculler ;"  if  they  stepped  to  the  Rose  to  take  a  bottle, 
the  drawer  would  cry,  «*  Friend,  we  sell  no  ale;*' 
if  they  went  to  visit  a  lady,  a  footman  met  them  at 
the  door  with  "  Pray  send  up  your  message."  In 
this  unhappy  case  they  went  immediately  to  consult 
their  father's  will,  read  it  over  and  over,  but  not  » 
word  of  the  shoulder-knot.     What  should  they  dot 

•  Popery  ia  here  exposed.    Peter  begins  his  prank*  "Hh 
adding  a  ahoulder-knot  to  hit  coat. 
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— vhat  temper  should  they  find! — obedience  was 
•bfolately  neoemry/  and   yet  ihoulder-knots  ap- 
peared extremely  requiaite.     After  much  thought 
one  of  the  brothen,  who  happened  to  be  more  book- 
Jearned  than  the  other  two,  said  he  had  found  an 
eipedient.    It  is  true,  said  he^  there  ia  nothing  here 
ib  this  will»  iaiidmn  vw6tf,    making  mention    of 
ibooJder-koola :  bnt  I  dare  coiyecture  we  may  find 
them  metutke,  or  MitUm  tyUalbUm    This  distinction 
wat  immediately  approved  by  all,  and  so  they  fell 
again  to  examine ;  but  their  eril  star  had  so  directed 
the  matter  that  the  first  pliable  was  not  to  be  found 
ia  the  whole  writings.  Upon  which  disappointment, 
he  who  found  the  former  erasion  took  heart,  and 
mid, "  Brothers,  there  are  yet  hopea ;  for  though  we 
cannot  find  them  lofacfsm  Mr6»%  nor  totidmn  ^liabit, 
I  dare  engage  we  ahall  make  them  out  tertio  modo  or 
tB^idm  uUnt,    This  discovery  waa  also  highly  com- 
nndcd,  upon  which  they  fell  once  more  to  the  scru- 
tiny, ind  loon  picked  out  S,H,0,U,L,D,£,R ;  when 
the  nae  planet,  enemy  to  their  repose,  had  won- 
<ierfBli7  contriTed  that  a  K  was  not  to  be  found. 
Hm  wu  a  weighty  difficulty !  but  the  distinguish- 
ing brother,  for  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  a  name, 
WW  hia  bsnd  waa  in,  proved  by  a  very  good  argu- 
ment that  K  was  a  modem,  illegitimate  letter,  un- 
known to  the  learned  ages,  nor  anywhere  to  be 
foond  in  sndent  manuscripts.    It  is  true,  said  he, 
the  woid  Calends  hath  in  Q.  Y.  C*  been  sometimes 
written  with  a  K,  but  erroneously ;  for  in  the  best 
copiet  it  has  been  ever  spelt  with  a  C.    And,  by 
eooaequence,  it  waa  a  groea  mistake  in  our  language 
to  ipell  knot  with  a  K ;  but  that  from  henceforward 
he  would  take  care  it  should  be  written  with  a  C.^ 
CpoQ  this  all  Ikrther  difficulty  vanished — shoulder- 
hnota  were  made  dearly  out  to  be  jure  patemo,  and 
wv  three  gentlemen  swaggered  with  aa  large  and  aa 
flMffltiof  ones  aa  the  best.    But,  as  human  happi- 
MM  ia  of  a  very  abort  duration,  so  in  those  days 
were  homan  foahiona^  upon  which  it  entirely  de- 
poda.     Shoulder-knots  had  their   time,  and  we 
ant  now  imagine  them  in  their  decline  ;  for  a  cer- 
tain lord  came  just  from  Paria,  with  fifty  yards  of 
F>U  lace  upon  hia  coat,  exactly  trimmed  i^er  the 
comt  Cuhion  of  that  month     In  two  days  all  man- 
^  appeared  closed  up  in  bara  of  gold  lace  5  who- 
ever dorat  peep  abroad  without  his  complement  of 
r>ld  iace  was  as  scandalous  as  a*  — ,  and  as  ill  re- 
ccired  among  the  women :  what  should  our  three 
knighta  do  in  this  momentous  afiair  1  they  had  suffi- 
oeotlj  strained  a  point  already  in  the  a^ir  of 
iboalder<4nots :  upon  recourse  to  the  will,  nothing 
W^red  there  but  aUum  Milmtium,    That  of  the 
■houhler>kiiots  waa  a  loose,  flying,  circumstantial 
poiot ;  bat  thia  of  gold  lace  seemed  too  considerable 
^  aheratiun  without  better  warrant ;  it  did  alijuo 
"•d»  anmtim  adkmrtref  and  therefore  required  a 
MtiTc  preoept.     But  about  this  time  it  fell  out 
^  the  learned  brother  aforesaid  had  read  AritU^elU 
dwfacties,  and  eapedally  that  wonderful  piece  tU 
^^^frprttaUtm*,  which  has  the  faculty  of  teaching  its 
i«adm  to  find  out  a  meaning  in  everything  but 
ttaelf ;  like  commentators  on  the  Revelations,  who 
V^f^  propheta  vrithout  understanding  a  syllable 
^  the  text.    Brothers,  said  he,  you  are  to  be  in- 
^Bnscd  that  of  wills  dyo  mnt  genera,  nuncupator}^ 
^  Krip«ory :  that  in  the  scriptory  will  here  before 
<a  there  is  no  precept  or  mention  about  gold  lace, 
^'^"f^iitir:  but  n  idem  afirmeiur  de  nuncupatoriOf 
*^f*<W'  For,  brothers,  if  you  remember,  we  heard  a 

vaitrfbaa  codSefbuaL— Andest  manuaeript. 
■0Bsrar{diciited. 
of  iMdag  mad  perverting  aerffton. 


fellow  say  when  we  were  boyi  that  he  heard  my 
father's  man  say  that  he  would  advise  his  sons  to 
get  g^ld  lace  on  their  coats  aa  soon  as  ever  they 
could  procure  money  to  buy  it.  By  G — !  that  is 
very  true,  cries  the  other  ;*  I  remember  it  perfectly 
well,  said  the  third.  And  so  without  more  ado 
they  got  the  largest  gold  lace  in  the  parish,  and 
walk^  about  as  fine  as  lords. 

A  while  after  there  came  up  all  in  foshion  a  pretty 
sort  of  fiame-coloured  satin  >>  for  linings;  and  the 
mercer  brought  a  pattern  of  it  Immediately  to  our 
three  gentlemen ;  An  please  your  worships,  said  he, 
my  lord  Conway  and  Sir  John  Walters  had  linings 
out  of  this  very  piece  last  night :  it  takes  wonder- 
fully, and  I  shall  not  have  a  remnant  left  enough  tc 
make  my  wife  a  pincushion  by  to-morrow  morning 
at  ten  o'clock.     Upon  this  they  fell  again  to  rum- 
mage the  will,  because  the  present  case  idso  required 
a  positive  precept — the  lining  being  held  by  ortho- 
dox writers  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  coat.    After 
a  long  search  they  could  fix  upon  nothing  to  the 
matter  in  hand,  except  a  short  advice  of  their  fiither 
in  the  will  to  take  care  of  fijre  and  put  out  their 
candles  before  they  went  to  sleep.^    This,  though  a 
good  deal  for  the  purpose,  and  helping  very  hi  to^ 
wards  self-conviction,  yet  not  seeming  wholly  of 
force  to  establish  a  command  (being  resolved  to 
avoid  further  scruple  as  well  as  future  occasion  for 
scandal),  says  he  that  was  the  scholar,  I  remember 
to  have  read  in  wills  of  a  codicil  annexed,  which  is 
indeed  a  part  of  the  wiU,  and  what  it  contains  haa 
equal  authority  with  the  rest.     Now,  I  have  been 
considering  of  this  same  will  here  before  us,  and  I 
cannot  reckon  it  to  be  complete  for  want  of  such  a 
codicil :  I  will  therefore  fiuten  one  in  its  proper 
place  very  dexterously — I  have  had  it  by  me  some 
time — it  was  written  by  a  dog-keeper  of  mv  grand- 
father's, and  talks  a  great  deal,  as  good  luck  would 
have  it,  of  this  very  fiame-coloured  satin.     The  pro- 
ject was  immediately  approved  by  the  other  two ; 
an  old  parchment  scroll  was  tagged  on  according  to 
art  in  the  form  of  a  codicil  annexed,  and  the  satin 
bought  and  worn. 

Next  winter  a  player,  hired  for  the  purpose  by  the 
corporation  of  fringe-makers,  acted  his  part  in  a  new 
comedy,  all  covered  with  silver  fringe,^  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  laudable  custom,  gave  rise  to  that 
fashion.  Upon  which  the.  brothers,  consulting  their 
fother's  will,  to  their  great  astonishment  found  these 
words ;  ttem,  I  charge  and  command  *  my  said  three 
sons  to  wear  no  sort  of  silver  fringe  upon  or  about 
their  said  coats,  &c.,  with  a  penalty,  in  case  of  dis- 
obedience, too  long  here  to  insert.  However,  after 
some  pause,  the  brother  so  often  mentioned  for  his 
erudition,  who  waa  well  skilled  in  criticisms,  had 
found  in  a  certain  author,  which  he  said  should  be 
nameless,  that  the  same  word  which  in  the  will  is 
called  fringe  does  also  signify  a  broomstick  :  *  and 
doubtless  ought  to  have  the  same  interpretation  in 
this  paragraph.  This  another  of  the  brothers  dis- 
liked, because  of  that  epithet  silver,  which  could 
not  he  humbly  conceived  in  propriety  of  speech  be 
reasonably  applied  to  a  broomstick :  but  it  was  re- 
plied upon  him  that  this  epithet' was  understood  in  a 
mjrthological  and  allegorical  sense.  However,  he 
objected  again  why  their  fother  should  forbid  them 

■  When  the  papists  cannot  find  anything  whidi  they  want 
in  •criptara  they  go  to  oral  tradition. 

^  Tm  fbo  of  purgatory ;  and  pr*y^  f**  the  dead  is  set 
forth  aa  lininga. 

•  That  ia,  to  take  care  of  hell— to  anlidQe  their  luata. 

'  Pomps  and  habita  of  temporal  grandeor  prohibited  In  tlie 
guspeL 

•  A  prohibition  of  idolatry. 

'  Oloaaea  and  interpreUtiona  of  aeripture. 
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to  wear  a  broomstick  on  their  coats — a  caution  that 
seemed  uxmatural  and  impertinent ;  upon  which  he 
was  taken  up  short,  as  one  that  spoke  irrererently 
of  a  mystery,  which  doubtless  was  very  useful  and 
significant,  but  ought  not  to  be  over-curiously  pried 
into  or  nicely  reasoned  upon.  And,  in  short,  their 
father's  authority  being  now  considerably  sunk, 
this  expedient  was  allowed  to  serye  as  a  lawful  dis- 
pensaUon  for  wearing  their  fuU  proportion  of  silrer 
fringe. 

A  while  siter  was  reTived  sn  old  fashion,  long  an- 
tiquated, of  embroidery  with  Indian  figures  of  men, 
women,  and  children  [images  of  saints] .  Here  they 
remembered  but  too  well  how  their  father  had  always 
abhorred  this  fashion ;  that  he  made  several  para- 
{praphs  on  purpose,  importing  his  utter  detestation 
of  it,  and  bestowing  his  everlasting  curse  to  his  sons 
whenever  they  should  wear  it.  For  all  this,  in  a  few 
days  they  appeared  higher  in  the  fashion  than  any- 
body else  in  the  town.  But  they  solved  the  matter 
by  saying  that  these  figures  were  not  at  all  the  same 
with  those  that  were  formerly  worn  and  were  meant 
in  the  will.  Besides,  they  did  not  wear  them  in  the 
sense  as  forbidden  by  their  father ;  but  as  they  were 
a  commendable  custom,  and  of  great  use  to  the 
public."  That  these  rigorous  clauses  in  the  will  did 
therefore  require  some  allowance  and  a  favourable 
interpretation,  and  ought  to  be  understood  tram 
grano  9ali8, 

But  fashions  perpetually  altering  in  that  age,  the 
scholastic  brother  grew  weary  of  searching  farther 
evasions,  and  solving  everlasting  contradictions. 
Eesolved,  therefore,  at  all  hazards,  to  comply  with 
the  modes  of  the  world,  they  concerted  matters  to- 
gether, and  agreed  unanimously  to  lock  up  their 
father's  will  in  a  strong  box,^  brought  out  of  Greece 
or  Italy,  I  have  forgotten  which,  and  trouble  them- 
^Ives  no  farther  to  examine  it,  but  only  refer  to  its 
authority  whenever  they  thought  fit.  In  consequence 
whereof,  a  while  after  it  grew  a  general  mode  to 
wear  an  infinite  number  of  points,  most  of  them 
tagged  with  silver  ^  upon  which  the  scholar  pro- 
nounced, ex  cathedrd,^  that  points  were  absolutely 
Jtar^  patefnOf  as  they  might  very  well  remember.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  the  fashion  prescribed  somewhat 
more  than  were  directly  named  in  the  will ;  however, 
that  they,  as  heirs-general  of  their  father,  had  power 
to  make  and  add  certain  clauses*  for  public  emolu- 
ment, though  not'deducible,  totidem  verfris,  from  the 
letter  of  the  wiU,'Or  else  mvUa  abmrda  9equerentwr, 
This  was  understood  for  canonical,  and  therefore,  on 
the  following  Sunday,  they  came  to  church  all  covered 
with  points. 

The  learned  brother,  so  often  mentioned,  was 
reckoned  the  best  scholar  in  all  that  or  the  next 
street  to  it,  insomuch  as,  having  run  eomethlng 
behindhand  in  the  world,  he  obtained  the  favour  of 
a  certain  lord  [Oonstantine  the  Great]  to  receive 
bim  into  his  house,  and  to  t^aeh  his  children.  A 
while  after  the  lord  died«  and  he,  by  long  practice 
upon  his  fathei's  wUl,  found  the  way  of  contriving  a 
deed  of  conveyance'  of  that  house  to  himself  and  his 
heirs ;  upon  which  he  took  possession,  turned  the 
young  squires  out,  and  received  his  brothers  in  their 
stead. 


SECTIOir  TfiE  THIRD. 


■  An  excuse  Ibr  the  vonhip  of  imafes  by  the  Chozdii  of 
Rome. 

*>  The  papists  fbrbede  the  aae  of  aeriptnre  in  the  vulgar  (ongue : 
Peter  locks  np  his  father's  will  in  e  strong  box.  brought  out  of 
Greece  or  Italy ;  because  the  new  Testament  is  written  in 
px«ek,  and  the  vulgar  Latin  is  in  the  Unguage  of  old  Italy. 

«  Rites  of  tlie  church  of  Rome- 

'  The  popes  in  their  decretals  and  bolls* 

•  Allnding  to  the  abu^ie  of  power  In  the  Roman  church. 

'  The  pope**  challenge  of  temporal  sovereignty. 


▲  DIORBSBIOV   CONCBRMliO  CRITICS, 

Although  I  have  been  hitherto  as  cautious  si  1 
eould,  upon  all  ^  occasions,  most  nieely  to  follow  the 
rules  and  methods  of  writing  laid  down  by  the  «• 
ample  of  our  illustrious  modems ;  yet  hss  the  un* 
happy  shoitness  of  ny  memory  led  me  into  an  error, 
from  which  I  must  immediately  extricate  myself, 
before  I  can  decently  pursue  my  principal  suhject 
I  confess  with  shame  it  was  an  unpardonable  omis- 
sion to  proceed  so  far  as  I  have  already  done  hcfore 
I  had  performed  the  due  discourses,  expostulator]), 
supplicatory,  or  deprecatory,  vrith  my  good  lords  the 
critics.  Towards  some  atonement  for  Uiis  grievoni 
neglect,  1  do  here  make  bold  humbly  to  present 
them  with  a  short  account  of  themselves  snd  their 
art,  by  looking  into  the  original  and  pedigree  of  the 
word,  as  it  is  generally  understood  among  us ;  and 
very  briefly  considering  the  ancient  and  present  itste 
therec^. 

By  the  word  critic,  at  this  day  so  frequent  in  ill 
conversations,  there  have  sometimes  been  distis- 
guished  three  very  different  species  of  mortsl  men, 
according  as  I  have  read  in  ancient  books  and  pan- 
phlets.  For  first,  by  this  term  were  understood  luch 
persons  as  invented  or  drew  up  rules  for  themielTei 
and  the  worid,  by  observing  which  a  eareful  reider 
might  be  able  to  'pronounce  upon  the  productions  of 
the  learned,  form  his  taste  to  a  true  relish  of  the 
sublime  and  Uie  admirable,  and  divide  every  betsty 
of  matter  or  of  style  from  the  corruption  that  apes 
it :  in  their  common  perusal  of  books  singling  oat 
the  enors  and  defects,  the  nauseous,  the  fulsome, 
the  dull,  and  the  impertinent,  with  the  caution  of  a 
man  that  walks  through  Edinburgh  streets  in  i 
morning,  who  is  indeed  as  careful  as  he  can  to 
watch  diligently  and  spy  out  the  filth  in  his  way; 
not  that  he  is  curious  to  observe  the  colour  in<l 
complexion  of  the  ordure,  or  take  its  dimenirao^ 
much  less  to  be  paddling  in  or  tasting  it ;  bnt  only 
with  a  design  to  come  out  as  cleanly  as  he  nay- 
These  men  seem,  though  rery  erroneously,  to  ht^ 
understood  the  appellation  of  critic  in  a  literal  senie; 
that  one  principal  part  of  his  ofllce  was  to  praiie  voA 
acquit ;  uid  that  a  critic,  who  sets  up  to  read  only 
for  an  occasion  of  censure  and  reproof  is  a  ereitoK 
as  barbarous  as  a  Judge  who  should  take  up  s  rtto- 
lution  to  hang  all  men  that  came  before  him  upon  % 
Uial. 

Again,  by  the  word  critic  have  been  mesot  tb« 
restorers  of  ancient  learning  from  the  womi,  vA 
graves,  and  dust  of  manuscripts. 

Now  the  races  of  those  two  have  been  for  iod( 
ages  utterly  extinct ;  and  besides,  to  discourse  uy 
ikrther  of  them  would  not  be  at  all  to  my  purpose. 

The  third  and  noblest  sort  is  that  of  the  TRI^C 
CRITIC,  whose  original  is  the  most  ancient  of  lU 
Every  true  critio  is  a  hero  bom,  descending  in  t 
direct  line  from  a  celestial  stem  by  Momus  and  By 
bris,  who  begat  Zoilus,  who  begat  Tigellios,  wbo 
begat  Etcetera  the  elder;  who  begat  BenUej.  «»«> 
Rymer,  and  Wotbon,  and  Perrault,  and  Dennis ;  wh« 
begat  EtCKtera  the  younger. 

And  these  are  the  critics  from  whom  the  commoB- 
weslth  of  learning  has  in  all  ages  received  such  in- 
mense  benefits,  that  the  gratitude  of  their  admiiefl 
placed  their  origin  in  Heaven,  among  those  of  Het- 
cules,  Theseus,  Perseus,  and  other  great  deserten 
of  mankind.  But  heroic  virtue  itself  has  not  bees 
exempt  from  the  obloquy  of  evil  tongues.  F*  * 
has  been  objected  that  those  ancient  heroes,  famous 
for  their  combating  so  many  giants,  and  dragons,  *^ 
robbers,  were  in  their  own  persons  a  greater  nuistaj* 
to  muikind  than  any  of  those  monsters  they  su<^ 
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doed;  tndtliereferek  to  render  UmIt  obllgfttkms  more 
cofB^ete,  when  all  other  Termin  were  destroyed, 
ihould,  in  eonteienee,  have  eoncladed  with  the  inme 
jtttiee  upon  themaelTee.  As  Hereules  Aioet  gene- 
nnAj  did,  ind  upon  thtt  seoi^  procured  to  Mmself 
more  temples  tnd  Totarlen  than  the  best  of  his  fcA« 
lowi.  For  these  resMtn  I  suppose  it  is  why  some 
fatfe  eooeeited  it  would  be  very  esc]^edlettt  for  the 
poMie  good  of  ieamiiig  f hmt  etery  tme  etiUc,  as  soon 
a  be  Ind  finished  hSs  task  assigned,  should  fanme- 
ditteljr  deHver  himself  up  to  ratsbaAe^  or  hemp,  or 
tctp  froffl  some  eonyenient  altitude ;  and  that  no 
Bin'i  preteorions  to  so  illustrious  a  character  should 
Vt  inj  means  be  receiTCd  before  that  operation  were 
pcnonaed. 

New,  from  this  heavenly  descent  of  critidsn,'and 
the  doM  snslogy  it  bears  to  heroie  Tiitue,  it  is  easy 
totaign  the  proper  employment  of  .a  true  attefent 
gcsTBae  critic ;  which  is,  to  trarel  tbrougb  thia  vast 
wofM  of  writings ;  to  pursue  and  hunt  tHoie  mon- 
Hzoia  ftdts  bred  witfiin  them ;  to  drag  out  the 
loittif  errora,  like  Cacus  ^m  hia  den ;  to  multiply 
Aei  like  Hydra'a  heads  ;  and  nk€  them  tbgether 
K^  Aogras'g  dung :  or  else  drive  away  a  sort  of 
dugeroQs  fowl,  who  hare  a  perrerse  inclination  to 
phader  the  best  branches  of  the  tree  of  knowledge, 
like  those  stymphalian  birds  that  eat  up  the  fruit. 

These  lessoninga  will  furnish  us  with  an  adequate 
deloitian  of  a  true  critic:  that  he  is  discoverer  and 
coflector  of  writer**  faults ;  which  may  be  farther 
pot  beyond  dispute  by  the  following  demonstration ; 
tilt  whoever  will  examine  the  writings  in  all  kinds, 
vherrwith  this  ancient  sect  has  honoured  the  world, 
littil  immedislely  find,  from  the  whole  thread  and 
toor  of  them,  that  the  ideas  of  the  authotv  have 
been  iltogether  conversant  alad  taken  up  with  the 
&Qlti,  and  blemishes,  and  orersights,  and  mistakes 
•if  other  writers :  and,  let  tiie  subject  treated  on  be 
vbtterer  it  will,  their  imaginations  are  so  entirely 
poauied  and  replete  with  Uie  defects  of  other  pens, 
that  the  very  quintessence  of  what  is  bad  does  of 
neecMity  distil  into  their  own ;  by  which  means  the 
vbole  appears  to  be  nothing  else  but  an  abstract  of 
tkf  mtidsms  themselves  have  made. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  original  and 
ofl^  of  a  critic,  aa  dlie  word  is  understood  in  its 
ooat  noble  and  universal  acceptation,  I  proceed  to 
tftott  the  objectioiis  of  those  who  argue  from  the 
>H<n)ce  and  pretermission  of  authors ;  by  which  they 
pretend  to  prore  that  the  very  art  of  criticism,  as 
now  exercised,  and  by  me  explained,  is  whoUy 
aiodem ;  and  consequently  that  the  critics  of  Great 
Bntam  and  France  have  no  title  to  an  original  so 
udentand  lUuatrioos  u  I  hare  deduced.  Now, 
if  I  can  dearly  make  out,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
uident  writers  hare  particularly  described  both  the 
pcnon  sad  the  offlce  of  a  true  critic,  agreeably  to  the 
drflnition  laid  down  by  me,  their  g^nd  objection, 
from  the  sflenoe  of  authors,  wUl  &11  to  the  ground. 

I  ronfeti  to  hare,  for  a  long  time,  borne  a  part  in 
^^  gcnenl  error :  frOm  which  I  should  never  have 
•quitted  myself^  but  through  the  assistance  of  our 
fiobte  moderiM!  whoste  most  edifying  volumes  I  turn 
Bsde6tlgably  over  night  and  day  for  the  improTe- 
Qf&t  of  my  mind  and  the  good  of  my  countrj : 
tbnehave,  vHth  unwearied  pains,  made  manyusenil 
•^vthei  into  the  weak  sides  of  the  ancients,  and 
r^ea  ui  a  dmiprehettsive  list  of  thetaT  Besides, 
^  have  proved  beyond  contradiction  that  the  very 
lieat  thii^ps  delirered  of  old  have  been  long  since 
Pentad  and  brought  to  light  by  much  later  pens ; 
«al  that  the  noblest  (ttseoveriea  those  ancients  ever 
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made,  of  art  or  of  nature,  have  all  been  produced  by 
the  transcending  genius  of  the  present  age.  Which 
clearly  shows  how  little  merit  those  ancienta  can 
justly  pretend  to,  and  takes  off  that  blind  admira- 
tion  paid  them  by  men  in  a  comer  who  have  the 
unhappiness  of  conversing  too  littie  with  present 
things.  Eefleoting  maturely  upon  all  this,  and 
taking  in  the  whole  compass  of  human  nature,  I 
easily  concluded  that  these  ancients,  highly  sensible' 
of  their  many  imperiections,  must  needs  have  en- 
deavoured, horn  some  passages  in  their  works,  to 
obriate,  soften,  or  diTert  the  censorious  reader,  by 
satire  or  panegyric  upon  the  true  critica,  in  imita- 
tion of  their  masters  the  modems.  Now,  in  the 
commonplaces  of  both  these  I  was  plenttfully  in- 
structed by  a  long  course  of  usef^il  study  in  prefacea 
and  prologues ;  and  therefore  immediately  resolved 
to  try  what  I  could  discover  of  either  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  the  most  ancient  writers,  and  especially 
those  who  treated  of  the  earliest  times.  Here  1 
found  to  my  great  surprise,  that  although  they  all 
entered,  upon  occasion,  into  particular  descriptiona 
of  the  true  critic,  according  as  they  were  governed 
by  their  fears  or  their  hopes,  yet  whatever  they 
touched  of  that  kind  waa  with  abundance  of  caution* 
adventuring  no  fiulher  than  mythology  and  hiero- 
glyphic. This,  I  suppose,  gave  ground  to  superfi- 
cial readers  for  urging  the  silence  of  authors  against 
the  antiquity  of  the  true  critic,  though  the  types  are 
so  opposite,  and  the  applications  so  necessary  and 
natural,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  any 
reader  of  a  modem  eye  and  taste  could  overlook 
them.  I  shall  venture  from  a  great  number  to  pro- 
duce a  few,  which,  I  am  very  confident,  will  put  this 
question  bevond  dispute. 

It  well  deserves  considering  that  these  ancient 
vrriters,  in  treating  enigmatically  upon  this  subject, 
have  generally  fixed  upon  the  very  same  hieroglyph, 
v^arying  only  the  story,  according  to  their  affections 
or  their  wit.  For  first ;  Pausanias  is  of  opinion  that 
the  perfection  of  writing  correct  was  entirely  owing 
to  the  institution  of  critics ;  and  that  he  can  possibly 
mean  no  other  than  the  true  critic  is,  I  think,  mani- 
fest enough  flrom  the  following  description.  He 
says,  they  were  a  race  of  men  who  delighted  to  nib- 
ble at  the  superfluities  and  excrescencies  of  books, 
vrhich  the  learned  at  length  observing,  took  warning, 
of  their  own  accord,  to  lop  the  luxuriant,  the  rotten, 
the  dead,  the  sapless,  and  the  overgrown  branches 
from  their  works.  But  now  all  this  he  cunningly 
shades  under  the  following  allegory ;  that  the  Nau- 
plians  in  Argos  learned  the  art  of  pruning  their 
Tines,  by  observing,  that  when  an  ASS  had  browsed 
upon  one  of  them,  it  thrived  the  better  and  bore 
fairer  fruit.  But  Herodotus,  holding  the  very  same 
hieroglyph,  speaks  much  plainer,  and  almost  m  ter- 
intrnt.  He  has  been  so  bold  as  to  tax  the  true 
critics  of  ignorance  and  malice ;  telling  us  openly, 
for  I  think  nothing  can  be  plainer,  that  in  the 
vrestem  part  of  Lybia  there  were  ASSES  with 
boms':  upon  which  relation  Cte^ias  yet  refines, 
mentioning  the  very  same  animal  about  India,  add- 
lug  that,  whereas  all  other  ASSES  wanted  a  gall, 
these  homed  ones  were  so  redundant  in  that  part, 
that  their  flesh  was  not  to  be  eaten,  because  of  its 
extreme  bitterness. 

Now,  the  reason  why  those  ancient  writers  treated 
this  stAJect  only  by  types  and  figures  was,  because 
they  durst  not  make  open  attacks  against  a  party  so 
potent  and  so  terrible  as  the  critics  of  those  ages 
were ;  whose  very  voice  was  so  dreadful  that  a 
legion  of  authors  would  tremble  and  drop  their  pens 
at  the  sound  ;  for  so  Herodotus  tells  xxs  expressly  in 
another  place,  how"  a  vast  army  of  Scythians  was  put 
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to  flight  in  a  puilc  terror  by  the  braying  of  an  ASS. 
From  hence  it  is  conjectured  by  certain  profound 
philologen  that  the  great  awe  and  reference  paid  to 
a  true  critic  by  the  writen  of  Britain  have  been  de- 
riTed  to  us  from  those  our  Scythian  ancestors.  In 
short,  this  dread  was  so  nniversali  that  in  process  of 
time  those  authors  who  had  a  mind  to  publish  their 
sentiments  more  freely,  in  describing  the  true  critics 
of  their  several  ages,  were  forced  to  leave  off  the  use 
of  the  former  hteroglyphi  as  too  nearly  approaching 
the  prototype*  and  inrented  other  terms  instead 
thereoi^  that  were  more  cautious  and  mystical :  so, 
Diodoru«,  speaking  to  the  same  purpose,  ventures  no 
farther  than  to  say  that  in  the  mountains  of  Heli- 
con there  grows  a  certain  weed  which  bears  a 
flower  of  so  danced  a  scent  as  to  poison  those  who 
offer  to  smell  to  it^  Lucretius  gives  exactly  the 
same  Delation : 

Bit  etlMS  Sb  magais  HslieoDis  montRnu  arbos. 
Flori*  odore  hominam  tetio  consueta  oecare.* 

Ub.«. 

But  Ctesias,  whom  we  lately  quoted,  has  been 
a  great  deal  bplder ;  he  had  be^n  used  with  much 
severity  by  the  true  critics  of  his  own  age,  and 
therefore  could  not  forbear  to  leave  behind  him  at 
least  one  deep  mark  of  his  vengeance  against  the 
whole  tribe.  Hii  meaning  is  ^  near  the  surface, 
that  I  wonder  liow  it  possibly  came  to  be  overlooked 
b^  those  wl^o  4eny  the  antiquity  of  jthe  true  critics. 
i  or,  pretending  to  make  a  description  of  many  strange 
animals  ftbout  India,  hie  has  set  down  these  re- 
markabi<!  words :  Amonff  the  rest  says  he,  there  is  a 
serpent  tfiat  wants  teeth,  and  consequently  cannot 
bite ;  but  if  its  vomit,  to  which  it  is  much  addicted, 
happ^  to  fall  upon  anything,  a  certain  rottenness 
or  co^uption  ensues :  thepe  serpents  are  generally 
fbundy^ong  the  mpuntai^p  yrhere  jewels  grow,  and 
they  n^^^uently  emit  a  poisonous  Juice :  whereof 
whoever  drii^^*  that  person's  brains  fly  out  of  his 
nostrils. 

There  was  also  apoongthe  ancients  a  sort  of  critics, 
not  distinguished  in  species  from  the  former,  but  in 
growth  or  degree,  who  seem  to  have  been  only  the 
typos  or  junior  scholars ;  yet,  because  of  their  differ- 
ing employments,  they  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
a  sect  by  themselves.     The  usual  exercise  of  these 
younger  students  was  to  attend  constantly  at  theatres, 
and  learn  to  spy  out  the  worst  parts  of  the  play, 
whereof  they  were  obliged  carefully  to  take  note, 
and  render   a   rational    account  to    their   tutors. 
Fleshed  at  these  smaller  sports,  like  young  wolves, 
they  grew  up  in  time  to  be  nimble  and  strong 
enough  for  hunting  down  latge  game.     For  it  has 
been  observed,  both  among  ancients  and  modems, 
that  a  true  critic  has  one  quality  in  common  with  a 
whore  and  an  alderman,  never  to  change  his  title  or 
hii  nature ;  that  a  gray  critic  has  been  certainly  a 
green  one,  the  perfections  and  acquirements  of  his 
age  being  only  the  improved  talenU  of  his  youth ; 
like  hemp,  which  some  naturalists  inform  us  is  bad 
for  suffocations,  though  taken  but  in  the  seed.     I 
estoem  the  invention,  or  at  least  the  refinement  of 
prologues,  to  have  been  owing  to  these  younger  pro- 
ficients,    of   whom  Terence   makes  frequent  and 
honourable  mention,  under  the  name  of  makvoU, 

Now,  it  is  certain  the  institution  of  the  true  cri- 
tics was  of  absolute  necessity  to  the  commonwealth 
of  learning.  For  all  human  actions  seem  to  be 
divided,  like  Themiitocles  and  his  company;  one 
man  can  fiddle,  and  another  can  make  a  small  town 
a  mat  city ;  and  he  that  cannot  do  either  one  or  the 
other  deserres  to  be  kicked  out  of  the   creation. 

*  l!fe»yHsUcon.>  nA  ronnd  the  Innisd  hill, 
Grow  \nm  vboM  bkwoiaa  with  their  odour  kilL 


The  avoiding  of  which  penal^  has  doubtleta  given 
the  first  birth  to  the  nation  of  critics ;  and  withsl, 
an  occasion  for  their  secret  detractors  to  report  that 
a  true  critic  is  a  sort  of  mechanic,  set  up  with  a 
stock  and  tools  for  his  trade  at  as  little  expense  ss  a 
tailor ;  and  that  there  is  much  analogy  between  the 
utensils  and  abilities  of  both  :  that  the  tailor's  hell 
is  the  type  of  a  critic's  common  place-book,  and  hii 
wit  and  learning  held  forth  by  the  goose;  that  it 
requires  at  least  as  many  of  these  to  &e  msking  up 
of  one  scholar,  as  of  the  others  to  the  composition  of 
a  man ;  that  the  valour  of  both  is  equal,  and  their 
weapons  nearly  of  a  site.  Much  may  be  laid  in 
answer  to  those  invidious  reflections;  and  I  can 
positively  affirm  the  first  to  be  a  falsehood :  for,  on 
the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  it 
requires  greater  layings  out  to  be  free  of  the  critic's 
company  than  of  any  other  you  can  name*  For  ai, 
to  be  a  true  beggar,  it  will  cost  the  richest  candidate 
every  groat  he  is  worth ;  so,  before  one  can  com- 
mence  a  true  critic,  it  will  cost  a  man  all  the  good 
qualities  of  his  mind ;  which,  perhaps  for  a  lesa  pur- 
chase, would  be  thought  but  an  indifferent  bar- 
gain. 

Having  thus  amply  proved  the  antiquity  of  criK- 
cism,  and  described  the  primitive  state  of  it,  I  ahall 
now  examine  the  present  condition  of  this  empire, 
and  show  how  well  it  agrees  with  its  ancient  aelf. 
A  certain  author,  whose  works  have  many  agei 
since  been  entirely  lost,  does,  in  bis  fifth  book  and 
eighth  chapter,  say  of  critics  that  their  writings  are 
the  mirrors  of  learning.  This  I  understand  in  a 
literal  sense,  and  suppose  our  author  must  mean, 
that  whoever  designs  to  be  a  perfect  writer  must  in- 
spect into  the  books  of  critics,  and  correct  his  in- 
vention there,  as  in  a  mirror.  Now,  whoever  con- 
siders that  the  mirrors  of  the  andente  were  made 
of  brass,  and  tine  merewrio,  may  presently  apply  the 
two  principal  qualifications  of  a  true  modem  critic, 
and  consequently  must  needs  conclude  that  these 
have  always  been,  and  must  be  for  ever,  the  same. 
For  brass  is  an  emblem  of  duration,  and,  when  it  ii 
skilfully  burnished,  will  cast  refiection  from  its  own 
superficies,  without  any  assistance  of  mercury  from 
behind.  AU  the  other  talenU  of  a'  critic  will  not 
require  a  particular  mention,  being  included  or 
easily  deducible  to  these.  However,  I  shall  con- 
elude  with  three  maxims,  which  may  serve  both  as 
characteristics  to  distinguish  a  true  modem  critic 
from  a  pretender,  and  will  be  also  of  admirable  use 
to  those  worthy  spirits  who  engage  in  so  useful  and 
honourable  an  art. 

The  first  is,  that  criticism,  contrary  to  all  other 
faculties  of  the  intellect,  is  ever  held  the  truest  and 
best  when  it  is  the  very  first  result  of  the  critic's 
mind ;  as  fowlers  reckon  the  first  aim  for  the  surest, 
and  seldom  fail  of  missing  the  mark  if  they  stay  not 
for  a  second.  Secondly,  the  true  critics  are  known 
by  their  talent  of  swarming  about  the  noblest  writers, 
to  which  they  are  carried  merely  by  instinct,  as  a 
rat  to  the  best  cheese,  or  as  a  wasp  to  the  fiurett 
fruit.  So  when  the  king  is  on  horseback,  he  is  sore 
to  be  the  dirtiest  person  of  the  company ;  and  they 
that  make  their  court  best  are  such  as  bespatter  him 
most. 

Lastly,  a  true  critic,  in  the  perusal  of  a  book,  is 
like  a  dog  at  a  feast,  whose  thoughts  and  stomach 
are  wholly  set  upon  what  the  guests  fling  away,  and 
consequently  is  apt  to  siuurl  most  when  there  are  the 
fewest  bones. 

Thus  much,  I  think,  is  sufficient  to  serve  by  way 
of  address  to  my  patrons,  the  true  modem  critics ; 
and  may  very  well  atone  for  my  past  silence,  as  well 
as  that  which  I  am  likely  to  observe  for  the  future.    I 
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hope  I  haTe  deserred  so  well  of  their  whole  hody  as 
to  meet  with  generous  and  tender  usage  at  their 
bands.  Supported  hy  which  expectation,  I  go  on 
boldly  to  pursue  those  adventures  already  so  happily 
bcgnn. 


SECTION  THE  FOURTH. 

I  HAVB  now,  with  much  pains  and  study,  conducted 
the  reader  to  a  period  where  he  must  expect  to  hear 
of  great  reTolutions.  For  no  sooner  had  our  learned 
brother,  lo  often  mentioned,  got  a  warm  house  of 
hit  own  oTer  his  head  than  he  began  to  look  big  and 
to  Uke  mightily  upon  him ;  insomuch  that  unless  the 
gentle  reader,  out  of  his  great  candour,  will  please  a 
Hitk  to  exalt  his  idea,  I  am  afraid  he  will  hence- 
forth hardly  know  the  hero  of  the  play  when  he 
happens  to  meet  him  ;  his  part,  his  dress,  and  his 
ouen  being  so  much  altered. 

He  told  his  brothers  he  would  have  them  to  know 
tbfttbewss  their  elder,  and  consequently  his  father's 
■olebrtr ;  nay,  a  \rhile  after,  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  aa  him  brother,  hut  Mr,  PETER  [the  pope],  and 
tbea  he  must  be  styled  Father  PETER ;  and  some- 
times. My  Lord  PETER.     To  support  this  gran- 
<^Uf  which  he  soon  began  to  consider  could  not 
be  naintained  without  a  better  fonde  than  what  he 
wu  bom  to,'  after  much  thought,  he  cast  about  at 
h«t  to  turn  projector  and  virtuoso,  wherein  he  so 
*tU  iQcceeded,  that  many  famous  discoveries,  pro- 
jecti,  and  machines,  which  bear  great  vogue   and 
pnctice  at  present  in  the  world,  are  owing  entirely 
to  lord  PETER'S  invention.      I  will  deduce  the 
best  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  the  chief 
u&on;  them,  without  considering  much  the  order 
the;  came  out  in  ;  because  I  think  authors  are  not 
veli  agreed  as  to  that  point. 

I  hope,  when  this  treatise  of  mine  shall  be  trans- 
ited into  foreign  languages  (as  I  may  without 
vuuiy  affirm  that  the  labour  of  collecting,  the  faith- 
fukese  in  recounting,  and  the  great  usefulness  of 
the  matter  to  the  public,  will  amply  deserve  that 
jtutice),  that  the  worthy  members  of  the  several 
Uftdemies  abroad,  especially  those  of  France  and 
lulv,  will  &vonrably  accept  these  humble  offers 
for  the  advancement  of  universal  knowledge.  I  do 
»lso  advertise  the  naost  reverend  fathers,  the  Eastern 
nimooaries,  that  I  have,  purely  for  their  sakes, 
Bude  use  of  such  words  and  phrases  as  will  best 
tdmit  sn  easy  turn  into  any  of  the  oriental  lan- 
ipages,  especially  the  Chinese.  And  so  I  proceed 
with  great  content  of  mind,  upon  reflecting  how 
anch  emolument  this  whole  globe  of  the  earth  is 
^^j  to  reap  by  my  labours. 

The  first  undertaking  of  lord  Peter  was,  to  pur- 
sue a  large  continent  [purgatory],  lately  said  to 
Ittve  been  discovered  in  terra  auatralu  incognita, 
Thii  tract  of  land  he  bought  at  a  very  great  penny- 
worth from  the  discoverers  themselves  (though  some 
pretended  to  doubt  whether  they  had  ever  been 
there),  and  then  retailed  it  into  aeveral  cantons  -to 
^*ftaia  dealers,  who  carried  over  colonies,  but  were 
^  ibipwrecked  in  the  voyage.  Upon  which  lord 
Peter  lold  the  said  continent  to  other  customers 
^aiA,  snd  again,  and  again,  and  again,  with  the 


The  second  project  1  shall  mention  was  his  so- 
Hftign  remedy  for  the  worms,'  especially  those  in 
^  ipleen.    The  patient  was  to  eat  nothing  after 
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'«  pretenskm  to  ■apremaey. 

jiBAry  pmM  betwsea  hciAV«n  and  hell. 

•ad  atMolntion  art  played  upon  under  the  notioD 


supper  for  three  nights  :*  as  soon  as  he  went  to  bed 
he  was  carefully  to  lie  on  one  side,  and  when  he 
grew  weary  to  turn  upon  the  other ;  he  must  also 
duly  confine  his  two  eyes  to  the  same  object ;  and 
by  no  means  break  wind  at  both  ends  together 
without  manifest  occasion.  These  prescriptions 
diligently  observed,  the  worms  would  void  insen- 
sibly by  perspiration,  ascending  through  the  brain.^ 

A  third  invention  was  the  erecting  of  a  whisper- 
ing-office <>  for  the  public  good  and  ease  of  all  such 
as  are  hypochondriacal  or  troubled  with  the  colic ; 
as  likewise  of  all  eavesdroppers,  physicians,  mid- 
wives«  small  politicians,  friends  fallen  out,  repeating 
poets,  lovers  happy  or  in  despair,  bawds,  privy- 
counsellors,  pages,  parasites,  and  buffoons ;  in  short, 
of  all  such  as  are  in  danger  of  bursting  with  too 
much  wind.  An  ass's  head  was  placed  so  conve- 
niently that  the  party  affected  might  easily  with  his 
mouth  accost  either  of  the  animal's  ears ;  to  which 
he  was  to  apply  close  for  a  certain  space,  and  by  a 
fugitive  faculty,  peculiar  to  the  ears  of  that  animal, 
receive  immediate  benefit,  either  by  eructation,  or 
expiration,  or  evomitation. 

Another  very  beneficial  project  of  lord  Peter's 
was,  an  office  of  insurance  for  tobacco-pipes  [in- 
dulgences], martyrs  of  the  modem  seal,  volumes  of 

poetry,  shadows,  ,  and  rivers ;  that  these,  nor 

any  of  these,  shall  receive  damage  by  fire.  Whence 
our  friendly  societies  may  plainly  find  themselves  to 
be  only  transcribers  from  this  original ;  though  the 
one  and  the  other  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
undertakers,  as  well  as  of  equal  to  the  public. 

Lord  PETER  was  also  held  the  original  author 
of  puppets  and  raree-shows  [ceremonies  and  pro- 
cessions]; the  great  usefulness  whereof  being  so 
generally  known,  I  shall  not  enlarge  farther  upon 
this  particular. 

But  another  discovery,  for  which  he  was  much 
renowned,  was  his  famous  universal  pickle.'  For, 
having  remarked  how  your  common  pickle  in  use 
among  housewives  was  of  no  farther  benefit  than  to 
preserve  dead  flesh  and  certain  kinds  of  vegetables, 
Peter,  with  great  cost  as  well  as  art,  had  contrived 
a  pickle  proper  for  houses,  gardens,  towns,  men, 
women,  children,  and  cattle  ;  wherein  he  could  pre- 
serve them  as  sound  as  insects  in  amber.  Now, 
this  pickle,  to  the  taste,  the  smell,  and  tlie  sight,  ap- 
peared exactly  the  same  with  what  is  in  common 
service  for  beef,  and  butter,  and  herrings,  and  has 
been  often  that  way  applied  with  great  success  ;  hut, 
for  its  many  sovereign  virtues,  was  a  quite  different 
thing.  For  Peter  would  put  in  a  certain  quantity 
of  his  powder  piniperlimpimp,*  after  which  it  never 
failed  of  success.  The  operation  was  performed  by 
spargefaction  [sprinkling],  in  a  proper  time  of  the 
moon.  The  patient  who  was  to  be  pickled,  if  it 
were  a  house,  would  infallibly  be  preserved  from  all 
spiders,  rats,  and  weasels  ;  if  the  party  affected 
were  a  dog,  he  should  be  exempt  from  mange, 
and  madness,  and  hunger.  It  also  infallibly  took 
away  all  scabs,  and  lice,  and  scalled  heads  from 
children,  never  hindering  the  patient  from  any  duty, 
either  at  bed  or  board. 

But  of  all  Peter's  rarities  he  most  valued  a  certain 
set  of  bulls  [papal],  whose  race  was  by  great  fortune 
preserved  in  a  lineal  descent  from  those  that  guarded 

■  Here  the  author  ridieulet  the  penances  of  the  ehurch  of 
Rome. 
^  The  appltcakiou  of  relict  to  physical  cum. 

•  The  uithor  ridicules  auricular  confeuton ;  and  the  priest 
who  takee  it  ia  deaeribed  by  the  aaa'a  head. 

*  Holy  water  he  ealla  a  uulv«nal  pickle. 

'  And  becanae  holy  water  ditfen  only  In  conaeeration  from 
common  water,  he  teila  ua  that  Ua  pickle  by  the  powder  of 
pimperlimpimp  recoivea  new  virtaea. 
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the  golden  fleece.  Though  some,  who  pretended  to 
obsenre  them  curiously,  doubted  the  breed  had  not 
been  kept  entirely  chaste,  because  they  had  degene* 
rated  from  their  ancestors  in  some  qualities,  and  had 
acquired  others  Tery  extraordinary,  by  a  foreign 
mixture.  The  bulls  of  Colchis  are  recorded  to  have 
braien  feet ;  but  whether  it  happened  by  ill  pasture 
and  running,  by  an  allay  from  intervention  of  other 
parents,  from  stolen  intrigues ;  whether  a  weakness 
in  their  progenitors  had  impaired  the  seminal  virtue, 
or  by  a  decline  necessary  through  a  long  course  of 
time,  the  originals  of  nature  being  depraved  in  these 
latter  sinful  ages  of  the  world ;  whatever  was  the 
cause,  it  is  certain  that  lord  Peter's  bulls  were  ex- 
tremely vitiated  by  the  rust  of  time  in  the  metal  of 
their  feet,  which  was  now  sunk  into  common  lead.^ 
However,  the  terrible  roaring  peculiar  to  their 
lineage  was  preserved ;  as  likewise  that  faculty  of 
breathing  out  fire  from  their  nostrils,^  which,  not- 
withstanding many  of  their  detractors  took  to  be  a 
feat  of  art,  to  be  nothing  so  terrible  as  it  appeared, 
proceeding  only  from  Uieir  usual  course  of  diet, 
which  was  of  squibs  and  crackers.  [Fulminations 
of  the  pope.]  However,  they  had  two  peculiar 
marks,  which  extremely  distinguished  them  from 
the  bulls  of  Jason,  and  which  I  have  not  met  toge- 
ther in  the  description  of  any  other  monster  beside 
that  in  Horace : 

Variat  induewe  plamas ;— and  Atnun  dMinat  in  piMem. 

For  these  had  fishes'  tails,<^  yet  upon  occasion  could 
outfly  any  bird  in  the  air.  Peter  put  these  bulls 
upon  several  emplova.  Sometimes  he  would  set 
them  a-roaring  to  mght  naughty  boys,'  and  make 
them  quiet.  Sometimes  he  would  send  them  out  upon 
errands  of  great  importance ;  where,  it  is  wonderful 
to  recount  (and  perhaps  the  cautious  reader  may  think 
much  to  believe  it),  an  appetUut  seimlnlia  deriving 
itself  through  the  whole  family  from  their  noble  an- 
cestors, guardians  of  the  golden  fleece,  they  con- 
tinued so  extremely  fond  of  gold,  that  if  Peter  sent 
them  abroad,  though  it  were  only  upon  a  compli- 
ment, they  would  roar,  and  spit,  and  belch,  and 
piss,  and  £urt,  and  snivel  out  fire,  and  keep  a  per- 
petual coil,  till  you  flung  them  a  bit  of  gold ;  but 
then,  puiverit  exigui  jaetu,  they  would  grow  caJm 
and  quiet  as  lambs.  In  short,  whether  by  secret 
connivance  or  encouragement  from  their  master,  or 
out  of  their  own  liquorish  affection  to  gold,  or  both, 
it  is  certain  they  were  no  better  than  a  sort  of  sturdy, 
swaggering  beggars ;  and  where  they  could  not  pre- 
vail to  get  an  alms,  would  make  women  miscarry, 
and  children  fall  into  fits,  who  to  this  very  day 
usually  call  sprights  and  hobgoblins  by  the  name  of 
bull-beggars.*  They  grew  at  last  so  very  trouble- 
some to  the  neighbourhood,  that  some  gentlemen  of 
the  north-west  got  a  parcel  of  right  English  bull- 
dogs, and  baited  them  so  terribly  that  Uiey  felt  it 
ever  after. 

I  must  needs  mention  one  more  of  lord  Peter's 
projects,  which  was  very  extraordinary,  and  dis- 
covered him  to  be  master  of  a  high  reach  and  pro- 
found invention.  Whenever  it  happened  that  any 
rogue  of  Newgate  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
Peter  would  offer  him  a  pardon  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money ;  which  when  the  poor  caitiff  had  made  all 

■  Allttdaa  to  the  leaden  nal  at  the  bottom  of  the  poplih 
halli ;  fur  ezoommuaicaUoos  of  heretical  prioo^  are  M  signed 
with  lead,  and  the  wal  of  the  flahenaaa,  and  therefore  Mud  to 
have  leaden  l«et  and  flahea'  taiU. 

^  TheM  puaaffca,  and  many  others,  no  donbt,  mnii  be  oon> 
iSraed  as  antichnstlan  by  the  diurch  of  Rome. 

•  Alluding  to  the  expression  nA  tiamo  visctUvrtt, 

•  That  is.  Kings  who  incurred  his  displeasure. 

•  Heretics  or  srhismatScs.  as  the  pope  calls  proteslutta. 


shifts  to  scrape  up  and  send,  his  lordship  would 
return  a  piece  of  paper  in  this  form  :* 

**  To  all  mayors,  sheriffs,  Jailors,  constables,  bai- 
lifis,  hangmen,  &c.  Whereas  we  are  informed  that 
A.B.  remains  in  the  hands  of  you,  or  some  of  you, 
under  the  sentence  of  death.  We  will  and  com- 
mand you,  upon  sight  hereof,  to  let  the  said  prisoner 
depart  to  his  own  habitation,  whether  he  staods 
condemned  for  murder,  sodomy,  rape,  sacrilege, 
incest,  treason,  blasphemy,  &c.,  for  which  this  shall 
be  your  sufficient  warrant ;  and  if  you  &il  hereof, 
G —  d — mn  you  and  yours  to  all  eternity.  And  w 
we  bid  you  heartily  farewell.  Tour  most  humble 
man's  man.  Emperor  PETER." 

The  wretches,  trusting  to  this,  lost  their  lives  and 
money  too. 

I  desire  of  those  whom  the  learned  among  pos- 
terity will  appoint  fbr  commentators  upon  this  ela- 
borate treatise,  that  they  vriU  proceed  with  great 
caution  upon  certain  dark  points,  wherein  all  who 
are  not  veri  adepti  may  be  in  danger  to  form  rash 
and  hasty  conclusions,  especially  in  some  mysterious 
paragraphs,  where  certain  areana  are  Joined  for 
brevity  sake,  which  in  the  operation  must  be  divided. 
And  I  am  certain  that  future  sons  of  art  will  return 
large  thanks  to  my  memory  for  so  grateful,  so  useful 
an  innuendo. 

It  will  be  no  difficult  part  to  persuade  the  reader 
that  so  many  worthy  discoveries  met  with  great  suc- 
cess in  the  world  ;   though  I  may  Justly  assure  him 
that  I  have  related  much  the  smallest  number ;  my 
design  having  been  onlv  to  single  out  such  as  will 
be  of  most  benefit  for  public  imitation,  or  which  beet 
served  to  give  some  idea  of  the  reach  and  wit  of  the 
inventor.     And  therefore  it  need  not  be  wondered 
at  if  by  this  time  lord  Peter  was  become  exceeding 
rich :  but,  alas !  he  had  kept  his  brain  so  long  and 
so  violently  upon  the  rack,  that  at  last  it  shook  itselft 
and  began* to  turn  round  fbr  a  little  ease.     In  short, 
what  with  pride,  projects,  and  knavery,  poor  Peter  was 
grown  distracted,  and  conceived  the  strangest  ima- 
ginations in  the  world.     In  the  height  of  his  fits,  ai 
it  is  usual  with  those  who  run  mad  out  of  pride,  he 
would  call  himself  God  Almighty,^  and  sometimet 
monarch  of  the  universe.     I  have  seen  him  (asys 
my  author)  take  three  old  high-crowned  hats,*^  and 
clap  them  all  on  his  head  three  story  high,  with  a 
huge  bunch  of  keys  at  his  girdle,^  and  an  angling- 
rod  in  his  hand.     In  which  guise,  whoever  went  to 
take  him  by  the  hand  in  the  way  of  salutation,  Peter 
with  much  grace,  like  a  well-educated  spaniel,  would 
present  them  with  his  foot,  and  if  they  refused  bis 
civility,  then  he  would  raise  it  as  high  as  their  chaps, 
and  give  them  a  damned  kick  on  the  mouth,  which 
has  ever  since  been  called  a  salute.  Whoever  walked 
by  without  paying  him  their  compliments,  having  a 
wonderful  strong  breath,  he  would  blow  their  hats 
off  into  the  dirt.    Meantime  his  affairs  at  home  went 
upside  down,  and  his  two  brothers  had  a  wretched 
time  ;   where  his  first  boutade*  was  to   kick  both 
their  wives  one  morning  out  of  doors,  and  his  own 
too  ;  and  in  their  stead  gave  orders  to  pick  up  the  first 
three  strollers  that  could  be  met  with  in  the  streets.' 
A  while  after  he  nailed  up  the  cellar-door,  and  would 
not  allow  his  brothers  a  drop  of  drink  to  their  vic- 
tuals.'    Dining  one  day  at  an  alderman's  in  the 

■  This  is  a  copy  of  a  general  pardon,  signed  setvui  servonm, 
^  The  pope  is  nut  only  allowed  to  be  the  vlear  of  ChritA, 

but  by  several  divines  is  called  God  upon  earth*  and  other 

blasphemous  titles. 

*  The  triple  mitre  or  crown. 
'  The  keys  of  the  church. 

*  A  sudden  Jerk,  or  laah  of  a  hone. 
'  Allowed  ooncubinea. 

f  The  pope's  reftaaing  the  cup  to  the  laity. 
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city,  F«tor  obterwd  him  expatuiting»  After  the  man- 
oer  of  hit  brethren,  in  the  pnitet  of  his  sirloin  of 
beef.  '*  Beef,"  sftid  the  sage  magistrate,  **  is  the  king 
ofneit;  beef  comprehends  in  it  the  quintessence  of 
ptitridge,  and  qnaU,  and  Tenison,  and  pheasant,  and 
pliui-pttddiBg,  and  custard."      When  Peter  came 
boBs  he  would  needs  take  the  fancy  of  cooking  up 
this  doctrine  into  ute,  and  apply  the  precept,  in  de- 
fcoit  of  a  sirloin,  to  his  brown  loaf.     **  Bread,"  says 
he,  **  desr  brothers,  is  the  staff  of  life ;  in  which  bread 
w  coatsined,  indusiTe,  the  quintessence  of  beef, 
Button,  Teal,    Tennon,    partridge,    plum-pudding, 
tad  .eiHtard ;  and,  to  render  all  complete,  there  is 
iDteimiAgied  a  due  quantity  of  water,  whose  cru- 
ditifv  are  also  corrected  by  yeast  or  barm,  through 
wKkh  means  it  becomes  a  wholesome  fermented 
hqoor,  diffused  through  the  mass  of  the  bread." 
tpon  the  strength  of  these  conclusions,  next  day  at 
dmact  WIS  the  brown  loaf  served  up  in  all  the  fbr« 
nnlitf  of  8  city  feast.    ''  Come,  brothers,"  said  Peter, 
«<  iiU  to,  and  spare  not ;    here  is  excellent  good 
BOOM  [TransuVstantiation]  ;    or   hold,    now  my 
huid  k  in,  I  will  help  you."    At  whidi  word,  in 
■seh  ceremony,  with  fork  and  knife,  he  canres  out 
two  good  slices  of  a  loaf,  and  presents  each  on  a 
pbte  to  his  brothers.    The  elder  of  the  two,  not 
toddeoly  entering  into  lord  Peter's  conceit,  began 
irith  Tery  dyil  language  to  examine  the  mystery. 
**  Mj  lofd,"  said  he,  *«  I  doubt,  with  great  submis- 
•eo,*  there  may  be  some  mistake." — ^*  What,"  says 
Peter,  **  you  are  pleasant ;   come  then,  let  us  hear 
thii  jest  your  head  is  so  big  with." — **  None  in  the 
mild,  Bj  lord ;  but,  unless  I  am  very  much  de- 
oehed,  jour  lordship  was  pleased  a  while  ago  to  let 
&U  a  irorl  about  mutton,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
«e  it  with  all  my  heart."-^"  How,"  said  Peter,  ap- 
peving  in  great  aurprise,  **  I  do  not  comprehend 
lUi  a  sli."    Upon  which  the  younger  interposing 
to  let  the  badness  aright,  '•  My  lord,"  said  he,  **  my 
hother,  I  suppose,   is  hungry,  and  longs  for  the 
■DttoB  your  lotdahip  has  promised  us  to  dinner." — 
"  Prij,"  said  Peter,  **  take  me  along  with  you ; 
eitlier  you  are  both  mad,  or  disposed  to  be  merrier 
iksa  I  approve  of ;   if  you  there  do  not  like  your 
ptot  I  ^  carve  you  another;   though  I  should 
tike  that  to  be  the  choice  bit  of  the  whole  shoulder." 
-''What  then,  my  lord,"  replied  the  drat,   ••  it 
NODS  thb  is  a  shoulder  of  mutton  all  this  while  V* 
—**  Pray,  sir,"  saya  Peter,  **  eat  your  victuals,  and 
htve  off  your  impertinence.  If  you  please,  for  I  am 
aot  disposed  to  rdish  it  at  present :"  but  the  other 
«o«U  not  forbear,  being  over-provoked  at  the  af- 
fected seriousness  of  Pet^a  countenance :    "  By 
&~^  my  loid,"  said  he,  **  I  can  only  say,  that  to 
■y  eyes,  and  fingen,  and  teeth,  and  nose,  it  seems 
to  be  Bfllhing  but  a  crust  of  bread."     Upon  which 
the  lecond  pot  in  his  word :  **  I  never  saw  a  piece 
^  Button  in  my  life  so  nearly  resembling  a  slice 
from  a  tweWepenny  loaf." — **  Look  ye,  geiAemen," 
«riet  Peter,  in  a  rage ;  **  to  convince  you  what  a 
coopit  of  blind,  positive,  ignorant,  wilful  puppies 
7«a  ue,  I  will  use  but  this  plain  argument :  by  G-^, 
it  is  trae,  good,  natnral  mutton  as  any  in  Leadenhall- 
■uiet;  and  G —  confound  you  both  eternally  if 
jou  oftr  to  believe  otherwise."    Such  a  thundering 
lioof  «s  this  left  no  fitrther  room  for  objection :  the 
tvo  nahelieven  began  to  gather  and  pocket  up  their 
■atake  as  hastUy  as  they  could.     **  Why,  truly," 
*id  the  fifit,  **  upon  more  mature  consideration — " 
"-'•  Ay,"  says  the  oUier,  interrupting  him,  "  now  I 
kivt  thought  better  on  the  thing,  your  lordship  seems 
5  ^u  a  great  deal  of  reason."—"  Very  well,"  said 
• 'te ;  ••  here,  boy,  fill  me  a  beer-glass  of  cUret ; 
^t  to  you  both,  with  all  my  heart."    The  two 


brethren,  much  delighted  to  see  him  so  readily  ap- 
peased, returned  their  most  humble  thanks,  and  sai  d 
they  would  be  glad  to  pledge  his  lordship.  **  That 
you  shall,"  said  Peter ;  **  I  am  not  a  peison  to  re- 
fuse you  anything  that  is  reasonable :  wine,  mode- 
rately taken,  is  a  cordial ;  here  is  a  glass  a-piece  for 
you ;  it  is  true  natural  Juice  from  the  grape,  none 
of  your  damned  vintner's  brewings."  Having  spoke 
thus,  he  presented  to  each  of  them  another  large 
dry  crust,  bidding  them  drink  it  ofi^  and  not  be 
bashful,  for  it  would  do  them  no  hurt.  The  two 
brothera,  after  having  performed  the  usual  office  in 
such  delicate  conjunctures,  of  staring  a  sufficient  period 
at  lord  Peter  and  each  other,  and  finding  how  mat- 
ters were  likely  to  go,  resolved  not  to  enter  on  a 
new  dispute,  but  let  him  carry  the  point  as  he 
pleased ;  for  he  was  now  got  into  one  of  his  mad  fits, 
and  to  argue  or  expostulate  fiurther  would  only  serve 
to  render  him  a  hundred  times  more  untractable. 

I  have  chosen  to  relate  this  worthy  matter  in  all 
its  circumstances,  because  it  gave  a  principal  occa- 
sion to  that  great  and  famous  rupture  [the  Reform- 
ation] which  happened  about  the  same  time  among 
these  bretiiren,  and  was  never  afterwards  made 
up.  But  of  that  I  shall  treat  at  large  in  another 
section. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  lord  Peter,  even  in 
his  lucid  intervals,  was  very  lewdlvjgiven  in  his 
common  conversation,  extremely  wilful  and  positive, 
and  would  at  any  time  rather  argue  to  the  death 
than  allow  himself  once  to  be  in  an  error.  Besides, 
be  had  an  abominable  faculty  of  telling  huge  palpable 
lies  upon  all  occasions ;  and  not  only  swearing  to 
the  truth,  but  cursing  the  whole  company  to  hell  if 
they  pretended  to  miSie  the  least  scruple  of  believing 
him.  One  time  he  swore  he  had  a  cow*  at  home 
which  gave  as  much  milk  at  a  meal  as  would  fill 
three  thousand  churches ;  and,  what  was  yet  more 
extraordinary,  would  never  turn  sour.  Another  time 
he  was  telling  of  an  old  sign-post,!*  that  belonged  to 
his  father,  with  nails  and  timber  enough  in  it  to 
build  sixteen  large  men  of  vnur.  Talking  one  day 
of  Chinese  waggons,  which  vrere  made  so  light  as  to 
sail  over  mountains,  **  Z— -ds,"  said  Peter,  "  where's 
»the  wonder  of  thati  By  G— ^  I  saw  a  large  house 
of  lime  and  stone<:  travel  over  sea  and  land  (grant- 
ing that  it  stopped  sometimes  to  bait)  above  two 
thousand  German  leagues."  And  that  which  vras 
the  good  of  it,  he  would  swear  desperately  all  the 
while  that  he  never  told  a  lie  in  his  life ;  and  at 
every  word,  **  By  G>-~,  gentlemen,  I  tell  you  no- 
thing but  the  truth ;  and  the  d — ^1  broil  them  eter- 
nally that  will  not  believe  me." 

In  abort,  Peter  grew  so  scandalous,  that  all  the 
neighbourhood  began  in  plain  words  to  say  he  vras 
no  better  than  a  knave.  And  his  two  brothers, 
long  weary  of  his  ill  usage,  resolved  at  last  to  leave 
him ;  but  first  they  humbly  desired  a  copy  of  their 
father's  will,  which  had  now  lain  by  neglected  time 
out  of  mind.  Instead  of  granting  this  request  he 
called  them  damned  sons  of  whores,  rogues,  traitors, 
and  the  rest  of  the  vile  names  he  could  muster  up. 
However,  while  he  was  abroad  one  day  upon  his 
projects,  the  two  youngsters  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity,  made  a  shift  to  come  at  the  will,  and  took  a 
ecpia  vera  [translation  of  the  scriptures],  by  which 
they  presently  saw  how  grossly  they  had  been 
abused ;  their  father  having  left  them  equal  heirs, 
and  strictly  commanded   that  whatever   they  got 

■  The  ridieuloiu  multiplying  of  the  Viifin  Mary's  milk 
among  the  papists. 

^  By  the  tigii-poit  it  meant  the  eroM  of  oar  UsHed  Saviottr. 

•  The  ehapi'l  of  LoreCto,  which  they  tell  ns  travelled  from 
the  Holy  Land  to  Italy. 
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ahould  lie  in  common  among  them  all.  Pursuant 
to  which  their  next  enterprise  was  to  breal^  open 
the  cellar-door,  and  g^t  a  little  good  drink,'  to  spirit 
and  comfort  their  hearts.  In  copying  the  will  they 
had  met  another  precept  against  whoring,  dlTorce, 
and  separate  maintenance ;  upon  which  their  next 
work  was  to  discard  their  concubines,  and  send  for 
their  wives.i>  While  all  this  was  in  agitation  there 
enters  a  solicitor  from  Newgate,  desiring  lord  Peter 
would  please  procure  a  pardon  for  a  thief  that  was 
to  be  hanged  to^morrow.^^  But  the  two  brothers 
told  him  be  was  a  coxcomb  to  seek  pardons  from  a 
fellow  who  deserved  to  be  hanged  much  better  than 
his  client ;  and  discovered  all  the  method  of  that 
imposture  in  the  same  form  I  delivered  it  a  while 
ago,  advising  the  solicitor  to  put  his  friend  upon  ob- 
taining a  pardon  from  the  king.^  In  the  midst  of 
all  this  clutter  and  revolution,  in  comes  Peter  with 
a  file  of  dragoons  at  his  heels,*  and  gathering  from 
all  hands  what  was  in  the  wind,  he  and  his  gang, 
after  several  millions  of  scurrilities  and  curses,  not 
very  important  here  to  repeat,  by  main  force  very 
fairly  kicked  them  both  out  of  doors  [out  of  the 
church],  and  would  never  let  them  come  under  his 
roof  from  that  day  to  this. 


SECTION   THE   FIFTH. 

▲  DIGRESSION    IV   THE   MODERN   KIND. 

Wb,  whom  the  world  is  pleased  to  honour  with  the 
title  of  modem  authors,  should  never  have  been  able 
to  compass  our  great  design  of  an  everlasting  re- 
membrance and  never-dying  fame,  if  our  endeavours 
had  not  been  so  highly  serviceable  to  the  general 
good  of  mankind.  This,  O  universe  !  is  the  adven- 
turous attempt  of  me  thy  secretary ; 


-Quemvis  perfene  laborem 


Suftdei.  et  iudurit  nocten  vigilare  serenu. 

To  this  end  I  have  some  time  since,  with  a  world 
of  pains  and  art,  dissected  the  carcase  of  human 
nature,  and  read  many  useful  lectures  upon  the 
several  parts,  both  containing  and  contained  :  till  at 
last  it  smelt  so  strong  I  could  preserve  it  no  longer. 
Upon  which  I  have  been  at  a  great  expense  to  fit 
up  all  the  bones  with  exact  coutexture  and  in  due 
symmetry ;  so  that  I  am  ready  to  show  a  very  com- 
plete anatomy  thereof  to  all  curious  gentlemen  and 
others.  But  not  to  digress  farther  in  the  midst  of  a 
digression,  as  I  have  known  some  authors  enclose 
digressions  in  one  another  like  a  nest  of  boxes,  I 
do  affirm  that,  having  carefully  cut  up  human  nature, 
I  have  found  a  very  strange,  new,  and  important 
discovery,  that  the  public  good  of  mankind  is  per- 
formed by  two  ways,  instruction  and  diversion.  And 
I  have  farther  proved,  in  my  said  several  readings 
(which  perhaps  the  world  may  one  day  see,  if  I  can 
prevail  on  any  friend  to  steal  a  copy,  or  on  certain 
gentlemen  of  my  admirers  to  be  very  importunate), 
that  as  mankind  is  now  disposed,  he  receives  much 
greater  advantage  by  being  diverted  than  instructed ; 
his  epidemical  diseases  being  fastidiosity,  amorphy, 
and  oscitation ;  whereas  in  the  present  universal 
empire  of  wit  and  learning,  there  seems  but  little 
matter  left  for  instruction.  However,  in  compliance 
with  a  lesson  of  great  age  and  authority,  I  have  at- 
tempted carrying  the  point  in  all  its  heights;  and 
accordingly,  throughout  this  divine  treatise,   have 

■  Administffwdthe  eap  to  tlie  kuty. 
^  Allowed  marriages  of  prieiti. 

•  Baginninf  of  the  Reformation. 

'  Directed  peniteiite  not  to  trutt  to  pardons  and  absolutions. 

•  By  Peter's  drafjoons  ia  meant  the  civil  power. 


skilfully  kneaded  up  both  together,  with  a  layer  of 
utile  and  a  layer  of  duloe. 

When  I  consider  how  exceedingly  our  illustrioui 
moderns  have  eclipsed  the  weak  glimmering  lighta 
of  the  ancients,  and  turned  them  out  of  the  road  of 
all  fashionable  commerce,  to  a  degree  that  our  choice 
town  wits,  of  most  refined  accomplishments,  are  in 
grave  dispute  whether  there  have  been  ever  any 
ancients  or  not ;  in  which  point  we  are  likely  to  re- 
ceive wonderful  satisfaction  from  the  most  atefol 
labours  and  lucubrations  of  that  worthy  modem, 
Dr.  Bentley  :  I  say,  when  I  consider  all  this,  I  can* 
not  but  bewail  that  no  famous  modern  has  ever  yet 
attempted  a  universal  system,  in  a  small  portable 
volume,  of  all  things  that  are  to  be  known,  or  be- 
lieved, or  imagined,  or  practised  in  life.  I  am, 
however,  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  such  an  en. 
terprise  was  thought  on  some  time  ago  by  a  great 
philosopher  of  O.  Brasile.^  The  method  he  pro- 
posed  was,  by  a  certain  curious  receipt,  a  nostrum, 
which,  after  his  untimely  death,  I  found  among  hia 
papers  ;  and  do  here,  out  of  my  great  affection  to 
the  modem  learned,  present  them  with  it,  not  doubt' 
log  it  may  one  day  encourage  some  worthy  undertaker. 

You  take  fair  C4>rrect  copies,  well  bound  in  calf- 
skin and  lettered  at  the  back,  of  all  modem  bodiei 
of  arts  and  sciences  whatsoever,  and  in  what  lan- 
guage you  please.  These  you  distil  in  bakio 
Maria,  infusing  quintessence  of  poppy  Q.  S.,  toge- 
ther with  three  pints  of  Lethe,  to  be  had  from  the 
apothecaries.  You  cleanse  away  carefully  the  tor- 
dea  and  c(^na  mortwum,  letting  all  that  is  volatile 
evaporate.  You  preserve  only  the  first  running* 
which  is  again  to  be  distilled  seventeen  times,  till 
what  remains  will  amount  to  about  two  drams. 
This  you  keep  in  a  glass  phial,  hermetically  sealed, 
for  one-and-twenty  days.  Then  you  begin  year 
catholic  treatise,  taking  every  morning  fiasting,  fint 
shaking  the  phial,  three  drops  of  this  elixir,  snuffing 
it  strongly  up  your  nose.  It  will  dilate  itself  about 
the  brain  (where  there  is  any)  in  fourteen  minutei, 
and  you  immediately  perceive  in  your  head  an 
infinite  number  of  abstracts,  summaries,  compen- 
diums,  extracts,  collections,  medullas,  excerpta  ^u*- 
dafM,  Jlcrilepiat,  and  the  like,  all  disposed  into 
great  order,  and  reducible  upon  paper. 

I  must  needs  own  it  was  by  the  assistance  of  thii 
arcanum  that  I,  though  otherwise  impar,  have  ad- 
ventured upon  so  daring  an  attempt,  never  achiered 
or  undertaken  before,  but  by  a  certain  author  called 
Homer ;  in  whom,  though  otherwise  a  person  not 
without  some  abilities,  and,  for  an  ancient,  of  a  tole- 
rable genius,  I  have  discovered  many  gross  errors 
which  are  not  to  be  forgiven  his  very  ashes,  if  by 
chance  any  of  them  are  left.  For  whereas  we  an 
assured  he  designed  his  work  for  a  complete  body  of 
all  knowledge,  human,  divine,  political,  and  me- 
chanic, it  is  manifest  he  has  wholly  neglected  lome, 
and  been  very  imperfect  in  the  rest.  For  first  of 
all,  as  eminent  a  cabalist  as  his  disciples  would  re- 
present him,  his  account  of  the  opus  moffnum  if 
extremely  poor  and  deficient ;  he  seems  to  bare 
read  but  very  superficially  either  Sendivogus,  Beh- 
men,  or  Anthroposophia  Theomagica.^  He  is  also 
quite  mistaken  about  the  aphara  pyropiattusa,  a  ne- 
glect not  to  be  atoned  for ;  and  if  the  reader  will 
admit  so  severe  a  censure,  vix  erederem  auiorem 
hune  unquam  audimaae  ignis  vocem.  His  failings 
are  not  less  prominent  in  several  parts  of  the  me- 

■  An  imaginary  iiland«  euppoeed  tu  be  seen  at  islervak  b^ 
the  inhabitaota  of  the  iale  of  Arran ;  and,  Uke  the  Fkintm 
Wires'  Island,  placed  in  some  unknown  part  of  the  oceaa. 

**  A  treatise  written  by  a  Welsh  gentlewan  of  Cambridgs; 
mere  rant. 
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chinici.  For,  luTing  read  hit  writingt  with  the 
utmoft  •ppUcation  usual  among  modem  wits,  I 
eouki  nerer  yet  disco? er  the  least  direction  about 
the  itructttre  of  that  useful  instrument,  a  saTe-all ; 
fef  wiat  of  which,  if  the  modems  had  not  lent 
their  iWstaDce,  we  might  yet  have  wandered  in  the 
dark.  But  I  have  still  behind  a  £sult  &r  more  no- 
torioot  to  tax  this  author  with ;  I  mean  his  gross 
ifDOfaaM  in  the  common  laws  of  this  realm,  and  in 
the  doetnoe  as  well  as  discipline  of  the  church  of 
EogUnd.  A  defect  indeed,  for  which  both  he  and 
ill  the  sncients  stand  most  Justly  censured  by  my 
worthy  and  ingenious  friend  Mr.  Wotton,  Bachelor 
of  DiTinity,  in  his  incomparable  Treatise  of  Ancient 
ud  Modem  Learning:  a  book  ncTer  to  be  suffl- 
dcotly  valued,  whether  we  consider  the  happy  turns 
ud  ibwiogs  of  the  author's  wit,  the  great  usefulness 
(d  his  rablune  discoveries  upon  the  subject  of  flies 
ud  ipUtie,  or  the  laborious  eloquence  of  his  style. 
And  1  eunot  forbear  doing  that  author  the  justice 
of  mjrpabtic  acknowledgments  for  the  great  helps 
ud  liftxsgi  I  had  out  of  his  incomparable  piece, 
while  I  WIS  penning  this  treatise. 

fiat  beside  these  omissions  in  Homer  already 
Bemiooed,  the  curious  reader  will  also  observe 
•erenl  defects  in  that  author's  writings,  for  which 
he  if  Dot  altogether  so  accountable.  For  whereas 
^erj  blanch  of  knowledge  has  received  such  won- 
dcifiil  •cqoirementa  since  his  age,  especially  within 
these  last  three  years,  or  thereabouts,  it  is  almost 
impoMiMe  he  could  be  so  very  perfect  in  modem 
diKorerics  as  his  advocates  pretend.  We  freely 
acknowledge  him  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  compass, 
of  fuapowder,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  :  but 
I  ehallenge  any  of  his  admirers  to  show  me  in  all 
hia  writingi  a  complete  account  of  the  spleen; 
doei  he  not  also  leave  us  wholly  to  seek  in  the  art 
efpoliticsl  wagering  1  What  can  be  more  defective 
ud  onsstis&etory  than  his  long  dissertation  upon 
teat  And  as  to  his  method  of  salivation  without 
Bemuy  so  much  celebrated  of  late,  it  is,  to  my  own 
kaowledge  and  experience,  a  thing  very  little  to  be 
relied  on. 

it  was  to  supply  sach  momentous  defects  that  I 
lave  been  prevailed  on,  after  long  solicitation,  to 
take  pen  b  liand  ;  and  I  dare  venture  to  promise, 
the  judicious  reader  shall  find  nothing  neglected 
^R  that  can  be  of  use  upon  any  emergency  of  life. 
I  am  eonBdent  to  have  included  and  exhausted  all 
that  hiunsn  imagination  can  rise  or  fall  to.  Parti- 
cularly, I  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  learned 
certain  discoveries  that  are  wholly  untouched  by 
^en ;  whereof  I  ahall  only  mention,  among  a  great 
niaa}  more,  mv  new  help  for  smatterers,  or  the  art 
of  being  deep-ieamed  and  shallow-read.  A  curious 
ioTcntion  ahi>ut  mouse-traps.  A  universal  rule  of 
'•••on,  or  every  man  his  own  carver ;  together  with 
^  noat  Qseful  engine  for  catching  of  owls.  All 
^/^atht  the  Judicious  reader  will  find  largely  treated 
<A  in  the  several  parts  of  this  discourse. 

I  hold  myself  obliged  to  give  as  much  light  as  is 
potaible  into  the  beauties  and  excellencies  of  what  I 
us  writing;  because  it  is  become  the  fashion  and 
buaoiir  most  applauded  among  the  first  authors  of 
t^  polite  sad  learned  age,  when  they  would  correct 
the  iU-natore  of  critical,  or  inform  the  ignorance  of 
'^vteoQs  readers.  Besides,  there  have  been  several 
^aoQs  pieces  latelv  published,  both  in  verse  and 
Fn>v,  wherein,  if  tfie  writers  had  not  been  pleased, 
ovt  of  their  great  humanity  and  affection  to  the 
pthlje,  to  give  us  a  nice  deUil  of  the  aublime  and 
the  idaaifabic  they  contain,  it  is*a  thousand  to  one 
*™er  we  should  ever  have  discovered  one  grain 
^  either.    For  myr  own  particular,  ^  cannot  deny 


that  whatever  I  have  said  upon  this  occasion  had 
been  more  proper  in  a  preface,  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  mode  which  usually  directs  it  thither.  But  I 
here  think  fit  to  lay  hold  on  that  great  and  honour- 
able privilege  of  being  the  last  writer ;  I  claim  an 
absolute  auUiority  in  right,  as  the  freshest  modern, 
which  gives  me  a  despotic  power  over  all  authors 
before  me.  In  the  strength  of  which  title  I  do 
utterly  disapprove  and  declare  against  that  perni- 
cious custom  of  making  the  preface  a  bill  of  &re  to 
the  book.  For  I  have  always  looked  upon  it  as  a 
high  point  of  indiscretion  in  monster-mongers, 
and  oUier  retailers  of  strange  sights,  to  hang  out  a 
fair  large  picture  over  the  door,  drawn  after  the  life, 
with  a  most  eloquent  description  underneath :  this 
has  saved  me  many  a  three-pence  ;  for  my  curiosity 
was  fully  satisfied,  and  I  never  offered  to  go  in, 
though  ofien  invited  by  the  urging  and  attending 
orator,  with  his  last  moving  and  standing  piece  of 
rhetoric  : — ^Sir,  upon  my  word  we  are  just  going  to 
begin.  Such  is  exactly  the  fate  at  this  time  of  pre- 
faces, epistles,  advertisements,  introductions,  prole- 
gomenas,  apparatuses,  to  the  readers.  This  expe- 
dient was  admirable  at  first ;  our  great  Dryden  has 
long  carried  it  as  far  as  it  would  go,  and  with 
incredible  success.  He  has  often  said  to  me  in 
confidence,  that  the  world  would  have  never  sus- 
pected him  to  be  so  great  a  poet,  if  he  had  not 
assured  them  so  frequently  in  his  prefaces  that  It 
was  impossible  they  could  either  doubt  or  forget  it. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so ;  however,  I  much  fear  his 
instractions  have  edified  out  of  their  place,  and 
taught  men  to  grow  wiser  in  certain  points  where 
he  never  intended  they  should;  for  it  is  lamentable 
to  behold  with  what  a  lasy  scorn  many  of  the  yawn- 
ing readers  of  our  age  do  now-a-days  twirl  over 
forty  or  fifty  pages  of  preface  and  dedication,  (which 
is  the  usual  modem  stint,)  as  if  it  were  so  much 
Latin.  Though  it  must  be  also  allowed,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  a  very  considerable  number  is 
known  to  proceed  critics  and  wits  by  reading  no- 
thing else.  Into  which  two  factious  I  thiiUi  all 
present  readers  may  justly  be  divided.  Now,  for 
myself,  I  profess  to  be  of  the  former  sort ;  and  there- 
fore, having  the  modem  inclination  to  expatiate 
upon  the  l^auty  of  mv  own  productions,  and  dis- 
play the  bright  parts  of  my  discourse,  I  thought  best 
to  do  it  in  the  body  of  the  work  ;  where,  ss  it  now 
lies,  it  makes  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the 
bulk  of  the  volume ;  a  circumstance  by  no  means  to 
be  neglected  by  a  skilful  writer. 

Having  thus  paid  my  due  deference  and  acknow- 
ledgment to  an  established  custom  of  our  newest 
authors,  by  a  long  digression  unsought  for,  and  a 
universal  censure  unprovoked ;  by  forcing  into  the 
light,  with  much  pains  and  dexterity,  my  own  ex- 
cellencies and  other  men's  defaults,  with  great  jus- 
tice to  myself  and  candour  to  them,  I  now  happily 
resume  my  subject,  to  the  infinite  satisfiiction  both 
of  the  reader  and  the  author. 


SECTION  THE  SIXTH. 

Wb  left  lord  Peter  in  open  rapture  with  his  two 
brethren ;  both  for  ever  discarded  from  his  house, 
and  resigned  to  the  wide  world,  with  little  or  nothing 
to  trust  to.  Which  are  circumstances  that  render 
them  proper  subjects  for  the  charity  of  a  writer'a 
pen  to  work  on ;  scenes  of  misery  ever  affording  the 
fiairest  harvest  for  great  adventures.  And  in  this  the 
world  may  perceive  the  difference  between  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  generous  author  and  that  of  a  common 
friend.  The  latter  is  observed  to  adhere  closelv  in 
prosperity,  but  on  the  decline  of  fortune  to  drop 
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tuddenly  o£  WhereM  the  generous  author,  just  on 
the  contrary,  finds  his  hero  on  the  dunghill^  from 
thence  by  gradual  steps  raises  him  to  a  throne,  and 
then  immediately  withdraws,  expecting  not  so  much 
as  thanks  for  his  pains ;  in  imitation  of  which  ex- 
ample, I  have  placed  lord  Peter  in  a  noble  house, 
given  him  a  title  to  wear  and  money  to  spend. 
There  I  shall  leare  him  for  some  time ;  returning 
where  common  charity  directs  me,  to  the  assistance 
of  his  two  brothers  at  their  lowest  ebb.  However,  I 
shall  by  no  means  forget  my  character  of  an  histo- 
rian to  follow  the  truth  step  by  step,  whatever  hap- 
pens, or  wherever  it  may  lead  me. 

The  two  exiles,  so  nearly  united  in  fortune  and 
interest,  took  a  lodging  together;  where,  at  their 
first  leisure,  they  began  to  reflect  on  the  numberless 
misfortunes  and  vexations  of  their  life  past,  and 
could  not  tell  on  the  sudden  to  what  fiulure  in  their 
conduct  they  ought  to  impute  them ;  when,  after 
some  recollection,  they  called  to  mind  the  copy  of 
their  fiither's  will,  which  they  had  so  happily  reco- 
vered. This  was  immediately  produced,  and  a  firm 
resolution  taken  between  them  to  altt^r  whatever 
was  already  amiss,  and  reduce  all  their  future  mea- 
sures to  the  strictest -obedience  prescribed  therein. 
The  main  body  of  the  will  (as  the  reader  cannot 
easily  have  foigot)  consisted  in  certain  admirable 
rules  about  the  wearing  of  their  coats;  in  the 
perusal  whereof,  the  two  brothers  at  every  period 
duly  comparing  the  doctrine  with  the  practice,  there 
was  never  seen  a  wider  difference  between  two 
things ;  horrible  downright  transgressions  of  every 
point.  Upon  which  they  both  resolved,  without 
farther  delay,  to  fall  immediately  upon  reducing  the 
whole  exactly  after  their  father's  model. 

But  here  it  is  good  to  stop  the  hasty  reader,  ever 
impatient  to  see  the  end  of  an  adventure  before  we 
writers  can  duly  prepare  him  for  it.  I  am  to  record 
that  these  two  brothers  began  to  be  distinguished  at 
this  time  by  certain  names.  One  of  them  desired  to 
be  called  MARTIN  [Martin  Luther],  and  the 
other  took  the  appellation  of  JACK  [John  Calvin]. 
These  two  had  lived  in  much  frieudshipr  and  agree- 
ment under  the  ^rrauny  of  their  brother  Peter,  as 
it  is  the  talent  of  fellow-sufferers  to  do ;  men  in  mis- 
fortune being  like  men  in  the  dark,  to  whom  aU 
colours  are  the  same :  but  when  they  came  forward 
into  the  world,  and  began  to  display  themselves  to 
each  other  and  to  the  light,  their  complexions  ap- 
peared extremely  di£Rerent ;  which  the  present  pos- 
ture  of  their  affidrs  gave  them  sudden  opportunity  to 
discover. 

But  here  the  severe  reader  may  Justly  tax  me  as  a 
writer  of  short  memory,  a  deficiency  to  which  a  true 
modem  cannot  but  of  necessity  be  a  little  subject. 
Because  memory,  being  an  employment  of  the 
mind  upon  things  past,  is  a  (acuity  for  which  the 
learned  in  our  Ulustrious  age  have  no  manner  of 
occasion,  who  deal  entirely  with  invention,  and 
strike  all  things  out  of  themselves,  or  at  least  by 
collision  from  each  other :  upon  which  account  we 
think  it  highly  reasonable  to  produce  our  great  for- 
getfulness  as  an  argument  unanswerable  for  our 
great  wit.  I  ought  Ui  method  to  have  informed  the 
reader,  about  fifty  pages  ago,  of  a  foncy  lord  Peter 
took,  and  infused  into  his  brothera,  to  wear  on  their 
coats  whatever  trimmings  came  up  in  fashion;^ 
never  pulling  off  any  as  Uiey  went  out  of  the  mode, 
but  keeping  on  all  together,  which  amounted  in 
time  to  a  medley  the  most  antic  you  can  possibly 
conceive ;  and  this  to  a  degree,  that  upon  the  time 
of  their  falling  out  there  was  hardly  a  thread  of  the 
original  coat  to  be  seen :  but  an  infinite  quantity  of 
,  •TheBomkhesieBUNiteBmultipUsd. 


lace,  and  rlbbomi,  and  fringe,  and  embvoidcry,  sad 
pointi ;  I  mean  only  those  tagged  with  silver,*  for 
the  rest  fell  off.  Now  this  material  cireumitance, 
having  been  forgot  in  due  place,  as  good  fortune  hat 
ordereid,  comes  in  very  properly  here  when  the  two 
brothers  are  Just  going  to  reform  their  vMturet  into 
the  primitive  stale  prescribed  by  their  fatkef » 
wiU. 

They  both  unanimously  entered  tipon  this  grest 
work,  looking  sometimes  on  their  coats;  and  some- 
times on  the  will.  Martin  laid  the  first  hand ;  at 
one  twitch  brought  off  a  large  handful  of  points ;  and, 
with  a  second  pull,  stripped  away  ten  docen  yanW 
of  fringe.^  But  when  he  had  gone  thiia  fiur  he  de- 
murred a  while :  he  knew  very  well  there  yet  it- 
mained  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done ;  however,  the 
fint  heat  being  over,  his  violence  began  to  cool,  and 
he  resolved  to  proceed  more  moderately  in  the  reil 
of  the  work,  having  already  narrowly  escaped  a 
swinging  rent,  in  pulling  off  the  points,  which, 
being  tagged  with  silver  (as  we  have  observed  be- 
fore), the  Judicious  workman  had,  with  much  saga- 
city, double  sewn,  to  preserve  them  from  &llin^.' 
Resolving  therefore  to  rid  his  coat  of  a  huge  qaan- 
tity  of  gold-laoe,  he  picked  up  the  stitehes  with 
much  caution,  and  diligently  gleaned  out  all  the 
loose  threads  as  he  vrent,  which  proTed  to  b«  a 
work  of  time.  Then  he  f^l  about  the  embroidered 
Indian  figures  of  men,  women,  and  children;  against 
which,  as  you  have  heard  in  its  due  place,  their 
father's  testament  was  extremely  exact  and  seven ; 
these,  with  much  dexterity  and  application,  were, 
after  a  while,  quite  eradicated  or  utterly  defined.' 
For  the  rest,  where  he  observed  the  embroidery  to 
be  worked  so  close  as  not  to  be  got  wway  withoat 
damaging  the  cloth,  or  where  it  sen^  to  hide  or 
strex^^en  any  flaw  in  the  body  of  the  coat,  con- 
tract^ by  the  perpetual  tampering  of  workmen 
upon  it,  he  concluded  the  wisest  coune  was  to  let 
it  remain,  resolving  in  no  case  whataoe'ver  that  the 
substance  of  the  staff  should  suflbr  injury ;  which  he 
thought  the  best  method  for  serving  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  his  father's  will.  And  this  it  the 
nearest  account  I  have  been  able  to  collect  of  Mar- 
tin's proceedings  upon  this  great  revolution. 

But  his  brother  Jack,  whose  adventures  wiU  be  lo 
extraordinary  as  to  fUmish  a  great  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  this  discourse,  entered  upon  the  matter 
with  other  thoughts  and  a  quite  different  spirit. 
For  the  memory  of  lord  Petei^s  injuries  produced  a 
degree  of  hatred  and  spite  which  had  a  much 
greater  share  of  inciting  him  than  any  regards  after 
his  fkther's  commands;  since  these  appeared,  at 
best,  only  secondary  and  subservient  to  the  other. 
However,  for  this  medley  of  humour  he  made  a 
shift  to  find  a  Tery  plausible  name,  honouring  it 
with  the  title  of  teal ;  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
significant  word  that  has  been  ever  yet  produced  in 
any  language :  as  I  think  I  have  fully  proved  in  my 
excellent  analytical  discourse  upon  that  subject; 
wherein  I  have  deduced  a  histori-theo-physi-losical 
account  of  seal,  showing  how  it  first  proceeded  uom 
a  notion  into  a  word,  and  thence,  in  a  hot  summer, 
ripened  into  a  tangible  substance.  This  work,  con- 
taining three  large  volumes  in  folio,  I  design  very 
shortly  to  publish  by  the  modem  way  of  subscrip- 
tion, not  doubting  but  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
the  land  will  give  me  ail  possible  encouragement ; 

•  Fointi  taned  with  ■liver  are  doeCrinea  that  promote  tb» 
gnatoaaa  andvipalUi  of  the  chuieh. 

k  Alluding  to  the  eommenoament  of  the  Bsftinaatlen. 

•  The  dissolution  of  the  aaonasteriea  oeosi 
dnrine  the  nngn  of  Edward  VI. 

^Tne  aboUUon  of  the  wotshlp  of  salnfti. 
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htnng  hid  ilready  fuch  a  taste  of  what  I  am  able  to 
perform. 

I  ifcordt  llkerefbre,  that  brother  Jack,  brimful  of 
(his  nincuiom  compound,  reflecting  with  indigna- 
tion upon  Petei's  tyranny,  and,  farther  provoked  by 
the  deipondeiiey  of  Martin,  preficed  his  resolutions  to 
tiw  porpose.  •*  What,"  said  he, "  a  xx>gue  that  locked 
op  hji  drink,  turned  away  our  wiTes,  cheated  us  of 
oar  foitunes ;  palmed  his  damned  crusts  upon  us 
for  mutton ;  and  at  last  kicked  us  out  of  doors ; 
must  we  be  in  his  fashions,  with  a  pox !  a  rascal,  be- 
fidcs,  thtt  all  the  street  cries  out  against"  Having 
tbos  kindled  and  inflamed  himself  as  high  as  possi- 
ble, tnd  by  consequence  in  a  delicate  temper  for 
bcfinnixig  a  reformation,  he  set  about  the  work  im- 
Dcdiitely;  and  in  three  minutes  made  more  de- 
«p»tch  than  Martiu  had  done  in  as  many  hours. 
For,  courteous  reader,  you  are  given  to  understand 
(batieil  is  never  so  highly  obliged  as  when  you  set 
it  t*tctring ;  and  Jack,  who  doted  on  that  quality 
TO.  bioself,  allowed  it  at  this  time  its  full  swing. 
Tbn  it  happened  that,  stripping  down  a  parcel  of 
|old  iftoe  a  little  too  hastily,  he  rent  the  main  body 
of  lis  cost  fix>m  top  to  bottom ;  and  whereas  his 
tilent  WM  not  of  the  happiest  in  taking  up  a  stitch, 
he  kaew  no  better  way  than  to  dam  it  again  with 
pickthread  and  a  skewer.  But  the  matter  was  yet 
infiniiely  worse  (I  record  it  with  tears)  when  be 
proceeded  to  the  embroidery :  for,  being  clumsy  by 
utwe,  tod  of  temper  impatient ;  withid,  beholding 
aiUions  of  stitches  that  required  the  nicest  hand  and 
wdtteft  comtitution  to  extricate ;  in  a  great  rage  he 
lore  off  the  whole  piece,  cloth  and  all,  and  flung  it 
into  the  kennel,  and  furiously  thus  continued  his 
career:  **  Ah,  good  brother  Martin,"  said  he,  "do  as 
I  do,  for  the  love  of  God ;  strip,  tear,  pull,  rend,  flay 
«ff  lU,  that  we  may  appear  as  unlike  that  rogue 
Ptter  u  it  is  possible ;  1  would  not  for  a  hundred 
povnds  earry  the  least  mark  about  me  that  might 
jcive  oecssioa  to  the  neighbours  of  suspecting  that  I 
«u  related  to  such  a  rascal."  But  Martin,  who  at 
this  time  happened  to  be  extremely  phlegmatic  and 
vcdaSe,  begged  his  brotheri  of  all  love,  not  to  damage 
hii  cost  by  any  means ;  for  he  never  would  get  such 
•aocher:  desired  him  to  consider  that  it  was  not 
their  butinets  to  form  their  actions  by  any  reflection 
opoQ  Peter,  but  by  observing  the  rules  prescribed 
in  their  father's  will.  That  he  should  remember 
Peter  was  still  their  brother,  whatever  faults  or  in- 
jvisi  he  hsd  committed ;  and  therefore  they  should 
h;  all  mesas  avoid  such  a  thought  as  that  of  taking 
■csanres  for  good  and  evil  from  no  other  rule  than 
«f  oppotitioa  to  him.  That  it  was  true,  the  testa- 
ment of  their  good  father  was  very  exact  in  what 
related  to  the  wearing  of  their  coats :  yet  it  was  no 
kn  penal  and  strict  in  prescribing  agreement,  and 
frieadihip,  and  affection  between  them.  And  there- 
fore, if  strainiiig  a  point  were  at  all  dispensible,  it 
vDald  ccitaialy  be  so  rather  to  the  advance  of 
saitT  than  ineicaae  of  contradiction. 

MAllTIN  had  still  proceeded  as  gravely  as  he 

Wgau,  sad  doabtless  would  have  delivered  an  ad- 

ttinbls  lecture  of  morality,  which  might  have  ex- 

eeediagty  contributed  to  my  reader's  repose  both 

«f  body  sad  asind,  the  true  ultimate  end  of  ethics  ; 

Wt  Jack  was  already  gone  a  flight-shot  beyond  his 

ptticice*    And  as  in  scholaatic  disputes  nothing 

«n«a  to  loose  the  spleen  of  him  that  opposes  so 

ttoeh  as  a  kind  of  pedantic  affected  calmness  in  the 

'''spQodimt ;  dispotaats  being  for  the  most  part  like 

i»«qsal  scales,  where  the  gravity  of  one  side  ad- 

^vna  the  lightness  of  the  other,  and  causes  it  to  fly 

^  lad  kick  the  beam :  so  it  happened  here  that  the 

*^  of  Martin's  argument  exalted  Jack's  levity, 


and  made  him  fly  out,  and  spurn  against  his  brother's 
moderation.  In  short,  Martin's  patience  put  Jack 
in  a  rage  ;  but  that  which  most  afflicted  him  vras, 
to  observe  his  brother's  coat  so  well  reduced  into  the 
state  of  innocence ;  while  his  ovm  was  either  wholly 
rent  to  his  shirt,  or  those  places  which  had  escaped 
his  cruel  clutches  were  still  in  Peter's  livery.  So 
that  he  looked  like  a  drunken  beau,  half  rifled  by  bul- 
lies ;  or  like  a  fresh  tenant  of  Newgate,  when  he  has 
refused  the  payment  of  garnish ;  or  like  a  discovered 
shoplifter,  left  to  the  mercy  of  Exchange  women  ;* 
or  like  a  bawd  in  her  old  velvet  petticoat,  resigned 
into  the  secular  hands  of  the  mobile.  Like  any,  or 
like  all  of  these,  a  medley  of  rags,  and  lace,  and 
rents,  and  fringes,  unfortunate  Jack  did  now  ap« 
pear :  he  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to  see  bis 
coat  in  the  condition  of  Martin's,  but  infinitely 
gladder  to  find  that  of  Martin  in  the  same  predicament 
with  his.  However,  since  neither  of  these  was 
likely  to  come  to  pass,  he  thought  flt  to  lend  the 
whole  business  another  turn,  and  to  dress  up  neces- 
sity into  a  virtue.  Therefore,  after  as  many  of  the 
fox's  arguments^  as  he  could  muster  up,  for  bringing 
Martin  to  reason,  as  he  called  it ;  or,  as  he  meant  it, 
into  his  own  ragged,  bobtailed  condition  ;  and  ob- 
serving he  said  tSx  to  little  purpose ;  what,  alas !  was 
left  for  the  forlorn  Jack  to  do,  {>ut,  after  a  million  of 
scurrilities  sgainst  his  brother,  to  run  mad  with 
spleen,  and  spite,  and  contradiction.  To  be  short, 
here  began  a  mortal  breach  between  these  two. 
Jack  went  immediately  to  new  lodgings,  and  in  a 
few  days  it  was  for  certain  reported  that  he  had  run 
out  of  his  wits.  In  a  short  time  after  he  appeared 
abroad,  and  conflrmed  the  report  by  &lling  into  the 
oddest  whimseys  that  ever  a  sick  brain  conceived. 

And  now  the  little  boys  in  the  streets  began  to 
salute  him  with  several  names.  Sometimes  they 
would  call  him  Jack  the  bald  [Calvin];  sometimes. 
Jack  with  a  lantern  f  sometimes,  Dutch  Jack  f 
sometimes,  French  Hugh  [Hugonots]  ;  sometimes, 
Tom  the  beggar;*  and  sometimes,  Knocking  Jack  of 
the  north  [John  Knox].  And  it  vras  under  one,  or 
some,  or  all  of  these  appellations,  which  I  leave  the 
learned  reader  to  determine,  that  he  has  given  rise 
to  the  most  illustrious  and  epidemic  sect  of  JSolists ; 
who,  with  honourable  commemoration,  do  still  ac- 
knowledge the  renowned  JACK  for  their  author 
and  founder.  Of  whose  original,  as  well  as  princi- 
ples, I  am  now  advancing  to  gratify  the  world  with 
a  very  particular  account, 

— Melleo  eontingenfl  eanelm  lepore. 


SECTION  THE  SEVENTH. 

A  DI0RB88I0N    IN    PRAI8B   OF  DIGRE88I0K8. 

I  HAVE  sometimes  heard  of  an  Iliad  in  a  nutshell  > 
but  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  much  oftcmer 
seen  a  nut-shell  in  an  Iliad.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
human  life  has  received  most  wonderful  advantages 
from  both ;  but  to  which  of  the  two  the  world  is 
chiefly  indebted  I  shall  leave  among  the  curious  as 
a  problem  worthy  of  their  utmost  inquiry.  For  the 
invention  of  the  latter  I  think  the  commonwealth  of 
learning  is  chiefly  obliged  to  the  great  modem  im- 
provement of  digressions :  the  late  refinements  in 
knowledge    running   parallel  to   those   of  diet  in 

■  The  galleries  ovm  the  piasau  in  the  late  Royal  Exeh«BK6 
were  filled  witb  ahops,  kept  chiefly  by  women,  in  the  aaaner 
of  the  Exeter  Change  in  the  Strand,  which  it  no  more  to  be 
•eea.  but,  in  iti  place.  Exeter  Hell. 

''The  Atz  in  tne  fable,  who.  caoght  in  a  trap,  loat  hb  tail, 
and  need  argumentato  persuade  the  rest  to  cut  offthelre. 

•  All  who  pretend  to  inward  light. 

•  Jack  of  Leyden.  who  gave  riaeto  the  anabaptists. 

•  The  Oneuses,  by  which  name  some  protostants  in  Flanden 
wareealled. 
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our  nation,  which,  among  men  of  a  Judicious  taste, 
are  dressed  op  in  various  compounds,  consisting  in 
soups  and  olios,  fricassees  and  ragouts. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  sort  of  morose,  detracting, 
ill-bred  people,  who  pretend  utterly  to  disrelish 
these  polite  innovations ;  and  as  to  the  similitude 
from  aiet,  they  allow  the  parallel,  but  are  so  bold  to 
pronounce  the  example  itself  a  corruption  and  de- 
generacy of  taste.  They  tell  us  that  the  fashion  of 
Jumbling  fifty  things  together  in  a  dish  was  at  first  in- 
troduced, in  compliance  to  a  depraved  and  debauched 
appetite,  as  well  as  to  a  crazy  constitution :  and  to 
see  a  man  hunting  through  an  olio,  after  the  head 
and  brains  of  a  goose,  a  widgeon,  or  a  woodcock,  is 
a  sign  he  wants  a  stomach  and  digestion  for  more 
substantial  victuals.  Farther,  they  affirm  that  digres- 
sions in  a  book,  are  like  foreign  troops  in  a  state, 
which  argue  the  nation  to  want  a  heart  and  hands 
of  its  own,  and  often  either  subdue  the  natives,  or 
drive  them  into  the  most  unfruitful  comers. 

But,  after  all  that  can  be  objected  by  these  super- 
cilious censors,  it  is  manifest  the  society  of  writers 
would  quickly  be  reduced  to  a  rer}'  inconsiderable 
number  if  men  were  put  upon  making  books  with 
the  fatal  confinement  of  delivering  nothing  beyond 
what  is  to  the  purpose.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  were 
the  case  the  same  among  us  as  with  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  when  learning  was  in  its  cradle,  to  be  reared 
and  fed,  and  clothed  by  invention,  it  would  be  an 
easy  task  to  fill  up  volumes  upon  particular  occasions, 
without  farther  expatiating  from  the  subjects  than 
by  moderate  excursions,  helping  to  advance  or  clear 
the  main  design.  But  with  knowledge  it  has  fared 
as  vrith  a  numerous  army,  encamped  in  a  fruitful 
country,  which,  for  a  few  days,  maintains  itself  by 
the  product  of  the  soil  it  is  on ;  till  provisions  being 
8]>ent,  they  are  sent  to  forage  many  a  mile,  among 
friends  or  enemies,  it  matters  not.  Meanwhile,  the 
neighbouring  fields,  trampled  and  beaten  down, 
become  barren  and  dry,  affording  no  sustenance  but 
clouds  of  dust. 

The  whole  course  of  things  being  thus  entirely 
changed  between  us  and  the  ancients,  and  the 
moderns  wisely  sensible  of  it,  we  of  this  age  have 
discovered  a  shorter  and  more  prudent  method  to 
become  scholars  and  wits,  without  the  fatigue  of  read- 
ing or  of  thinking.  The  most  accomplished  way 
of  using  books  at  present  is  two-fold ;  either,  first,  to 
serve  them  as  some  men  do  lords,  learn  their  titles 
exactlv,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance.  Or, 
secondly, which  is  indeed  the  choicer,  the  profounder, 
and  politer  method,  to  get  a  thorough  insight  into 
the  index,  by  which  the  whole  book  is  governed  and 
turned,  like  fishes  by  the  tail.  For  to  enter  the 
palace  of  learning  at  the  great  gate  requires  an  ex. 
pense  of  time  and  forms ;  therefore  men  of  much 
haste  and  little  ceremony  are  content  to  get  in  by 
the  back  door.  For  the  arts  are  all  in  fiyiug  march, 
and  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  attacking  them 
in  the  rear.  Thus  physicians  discover  the  state  of 
the  whole  body  by  consulting  only  what  comes  from 
behind.  Thus  men  catch  knowledge  by  throwing 
their  wit  into  the  posteriors  of  a  book,  as  boys  do 
sparrows  with  flinging  salt  upon  their  tails.  Thus 
human  life  is  best  understood  by  the  wise  man's 
rule  of  regarding  the  end.  Thus  are  the  sciences 
found,  like  Hercules's  oxen,  by  tracing  them  back- 
wards. Thus  are  old  sciences  unravelled,  like  old 
stockings,  by  beginning  at  the  foot.  Beside  all  this, 
the  army  of  the  sciences  has  been  of  late,  with  a 
world  of  martial  discipline,  drawn  into  its  close 
order,  so  that  a  view  or  a  muster  may  be  taken  of  it 
with  abundance  of  expedition.  For  this  great  bless- 
ing  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  systems  and  abstracts, 


in  which  the  modem  fathers  of  learning,  like  pru- 
dent usurers,  spent  their  sweat  for  the  ease  of  oi 
their  children.  For  labour  is  the  seed  of  idleness, 
and  it  is  the  pecuUar  happiness  of  our  noble  age  to 
gather  the  fruit. 

Now,  the  method  of  growing  wise,  learned,  and 
sublime,  having  become  so  regular  an  aflkir,  and  to 
established  in  all  its  forms,  the  number  of  writen 
must  needs  have  increased  accordingly,  and  to  a 
pitch  that  has  made  it  of  absolute  necessity  for  them 
to  intefere  continually  with  each  other.  Besides, 
it  is  reckoned  that  there  is  not  at  this  present  a  auf. 
ficient  quantity  of  new  matter  left  in  nature  to  fur> 
nish  and  adorn  any  one  particular  subject  to  the 
extent  of  a  volume.  This  I  am  told  by  a  very  skilful 
computer,  who  has  given  a  full  demonstration  of  it 
from  rules  of  arithmetic. 

This  perhaps  may  be  objected  against  by  those 
who  maintain  the  infinity  of  matter,  and  therefore 
will  not  allow  that  any  species  of  it  can  be  exhausted. 
For  answer  to  which,  let  us  examine  the  noblest 
branch  of  modern  wit  or  invention,  planted  and 
cultivated  by  the  present  age,  and  which,  of  all 
others,  has  borne  the  most  and  the  fairest  fi*uit  For, 
though  some  remains  of  it  were  left  us  by  the  an- 
cients,  yet  have  not  any  of  those,  as  I  remember, 
been  translated  or  compiled  into  systems  for  modem 
use.  Therefore  we  may  affirm,  to  our  own  honour, 
that  it  has,  in  some  sort,  been  both  invented  and 
brought  to  perfection  by  the  same  hands.  What  I 
mean  is,  that  highly  celebrated  talent  among  the 
modem  vrits  of  deducing  similitudes,  allusions,  and 
applications,  very  surprising,  agreeable,  and  apposite, 
from  the  pudenda  of  either  sex,  together  with  their 
proper  uses.  And  truly,  having  observed  how  little 
invention  bears  any  vogue,  beside  what  is  derived 
into  these  channels,  I  have  sometimes  had  a  thought 
that  the  happy  genius  of  our  age  and  country  was 
prophetically  held  forth  by  that  ancient  typical  de- 
scription of  the  Indian  pigmies,  whose  stature  did 
not  exceed  above  two  foot ;  Bed  quorum  pudenda 
crtuea,  et  ad  talos  usque  pertingentia,  Kow  I  hare 
been  very  curious  to  inspect  the  late  productions 
wherein  the  beauties  of  this  kind  have  most  prooii- 
nently  appeared  ;  and  although  this  vein  has  bled 
so  freely,  and  all  endeavours  have  been  used  in  the 
power  of  human  breath  to  dilate,  extend,  and  keep 
it  open,  like  the  Scythians,  who  had  a  custom,  and 
an  instrument,  to  blow  up  the  privities  of  their 
mares,  that  they  might  yield  the  more  milk :  yet  1 
am  under  an  apprehension  it  is  near  growing  dri 
and  past  all  recovery ;  and  that  either  some  new 
fonde  of  wit  should,  if  possible,  be  provided,  or  else 
that  we  must  even  be  content  with  repetition  here, 
as  well  as  upon  all  other  occasions. 

This  will  stand  as  an  incontestable  argument  that 
our  modem  wits  are  not  to  rekon  upon  the  infi- 
nity of  matter  for  a  constant  supply.  What  re- 
mains, therefore,  but  that  our  last  recourse  must  be 
had  to  large  indexes  and  little  compendiumsl  quo- 
tations must  be  plentifully  gathered,  and  booked  in 
alphabet ;  to  this  end,  though  authors  need  be  little 
consulted,  yet  critics,  and  commentators,  and  lexi- 
cons, carefully  must.  But  above  all,  those  Judicious 
collectors  of  bright  parts,  and  fiowers,  and  obser- 
vandas,  are  to  be  nicely  dwelt  on  by  some  called  the 
sieves  and  boulters  of  learning ;  though  it  is  left 
undetermined  whether  they  dealt  in  pearla  or  meal ; 
and,  consequently,  whether  we  are  more  to  value 
that  which  passed  through,  or  what  staid  behind. 

By  these  methods,  in  a  few  weeks  there  starts  up 
many  a  writer  capable  of  managing  the  profoundest 
and  most  universal  subjects.  For  what  though  his 
head  be  empty,  provided  his  commonplace-book  be 
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fulll  and  if  yoa  will  bate  him  bat  the  circumstances 
of  method,  and  style,  and  grammar,  and  invention ; 
tllow  him  but  the  common  privileges  of  transcribing 
from  others,  and  digressing  from  himself,  as  often  as 
he  shall  see  occasion ;  he  will  desire  no  more  ingredi- 
enu  towards  fitting  up  a  treatise  that  shall  make  a 
Terj  comely  figure  on  a  bookseller's  shelf;  there  to 
be  preserred  neat  and  clean  for  a  long  eternity, 
•domed  with  the  heraldry  of  its  title  fairly  inscribed 
CD  a  label ;  never  to  be  thumbed  or  greased  by  stu- 
denti,  nor  bound  to  everlasting  chains  of  darkne.<s 
in  s  library:  but  when  the  fulness  of  time  is  come, 
■hail  happily  undexgo  the  trial  of  purgatory,  in 
order  to  sscend  the  sky. 

Without  these  allowances,  how  is  it  possible  we 
modern  wits  should  ever  have  an  opportunity  to 
iotrodoce  our  collections,  listed  under  so  manythou- 
•and  heads  of  a  different  nature  ;  for  want  of  which 
the  learned  world  would  be  deprived  of  infinite 
deli^  M  well  as  instruction,  and  we  ourselves 
boiMd  beyond  redress  in  an  inglorious  and  undis- 
tiofttiibed  oblivion  1 

I'nm  such  elements  as  these  I  am  alive  to  behold 
the  day  wherein  tfa«  corporation  of  authors  can  out- 
vie all  iu  brethren  in  the  guild.  A  happiness  derived 
to  Wt  with  a  great  many  others,  from  our  Scythian 
anceatois ;  among  whom  the  number  of  pens  was  so 
infinite,  that  the  Grecian  eloquence  had  no  other  way 
of  expresung  it  than  by  saying  that  in  the  regions 
ht  to  the  north  it  was  hardly  possible  for  a  man  to 
trarel,  the  very  air  was  so  replete  with  feathers. 

The  necessity  of  this  digression  will  easily  excuse 
the  length;  and  I  have  chosen  for  it  as  proper  a 
place  as  I  could  readily  find.  If  the  judicious  reader 
an  aangn  a  fitter,  I  do  here  irapower  him  to  remove 
it  into  any  other  comer  he  pleases.  And  so  I 
letun  with  great  alacrity,  to  pursue  a  more  import- 
ant concern. 


SECTION  THE  EIGHTH. 

The  learned  j£olists  ■  maintain  the  original  cause  of 
all  things  to  be  wind,  from  which  principle  this 
whole  amverse  was  at  first  produced,  and  into 
which  it  most  at  last  be  reeolved ;  that  the  same 
breath  which  had  kindled  and  blew  up  the  flame  of 
oatnrt  abould  one  day  blow  it  out : — 

Qmd  practtl  a  noMs  flectat  fortuna  gubemans. 

This  ia  what  the  tuUpH  understand  by  their  anima 
•mdi;  that  is  to  say,  the  spirit,  or  breath,  or  wind 
of  the  world ;  for,  examine  the  whole  svstem  by  the 
pirticolars  of  nature,  and  yon  will  find  it  not  to  be 
datpoted.  For  whether  you  please  to  call  thejwrma 
w/tmism  of  man  by  the  name  of  tpirihUt  animua^ 
aflahu^  or  mwna  ;  what  are  all  these  but  several 
appellations  for  wind,  which  is  the  ruling  element  in 
every  compound,  and  into  which  they  all  resolve 
^on  their  corruption  t  Farther,  what  is  life  it- 
^  but,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Uie  breath  of  our 
i^Mtribt  Whence  it  is  very  justly  observed  by 
Bstuilittt  that  vrind  still  continues  of  great  emolu- 
ment in  certain  mysteries  not  to  be  named,  giving 
''ccaaioa  for  those  happy  epithets  of  Utrgidiua  spd 
M/ahii,  applied  either  to  the  emiUerU  or  ree^tiimt 
Afana. 

By  what  I  have  gathered  out  of  ancient  records,  I 
^  the  compass  of  their  doctrine  took  in  two-and- 
^^^  poiots,  wherein  it  would  be  tedious  to  be  very 
P'^^t'alsr.  However,  a  fow  of  their  most  im- 
P'^'^t  preeepts,  dedueible  from  it,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  omitled ;  among  which  the  following  maxim 
na  of  modi  weight ;  that  since  wind  had  the  master 
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share,  as  well  as  operation,  in  every  compound,  by 
consequence,  those  beings  must  be  of  chief  excel- 
lence wherein  that  primordium  appears  most  pro* 
minently  to  abound ;  and  therefore  man  is  in  tlie 
highest  perfection  of  all  created  things,  as  having, 
by  the  great  bounty  of  philosophers,  been  endued 
with  three  distinct  animaa  or  winds,  to  which  the 
sage  ^oUsts,  with  much  liberality,  have  added  a 
fourth,  of  equal  necessity  as  well  as  ornament  with 
the  other  three ;  by  this  quartitm  principwm  taking  in 
the  four  comers  of  the  world ;  which  gave  occasion 
to  that  renowned  cabalist,  Bumbtuhu,^  of  placing 
the  body  of  a  man  in  due  position  to  the  four  car- 
dinal points. 

In  consequence  of  this,  their  next  principle  was, 
that  man  brings  with  him  into  the  world  a  peculiar 
portion  or  grain  of  wind,  which  may  be  called  a 
quinta  easeniia,  eitracted  from  the  other  four.  This 
quintessence  is  of  a  catholic  use  upon  all  enuir- 
gencies  of  life,  is  improveable  into  all  arts  and 
sciences,  and  may  be  wonderfully  refined,  as  well  as 
enlarged,  by  certain  methods  in  education.  This, 
when  blown  up  to  its  perfection,  ought  not  to  be 
covetously  hoarded  up,  stifled  or  hid  under  a  bushel, 
but  freely  communicated  to  mankind.  Upon  these 
reasons,  and  others  of  equal  weight,  the  wise  ^olists 
affirm  the  gift  of  belching  to  be  the  noblest  act  of  a 
rational  creature.  To  cultivate  which  art,  and  ren- 
der it  more  serviceable  to  mankind,  they  made  use 
of  several  methods.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
you  might  behold  the  priests  among  them,  in  vast 
numbers,  with  their  mouths  gaping  wide  against  a 
storm  .^  At  other  times  were  to  be  seen  several 
hundreds  linked  together  in  a  circular  chain,  with 
every  man  a  pair  of  bellows  applied  to  his  neigh, 
hour's  breech,  by  which  they  blew  up  each  other  to 
the  shape  and  site  of  a  tun ;  and  for  that  reason,  with 
great  propriety  of  speech,  did  usually  call  their 
bodies  their  vessels.  When,  by  these  and  the  like 
performances,  they  were  grown  sufficiently  replete, 
they  would  immediately  depart,  and  disembogue, 
for  the  public  good,  a  plentiful  share  of  their  ac- 
quirements into  their  disciples'  chaps.  For  we 
must  here  observe  that  all  learning  was  esteemed 
among  them  to  be  compounded  from  the  same 
principle.  Because,  first,  it  is  generally  affirmed, 
or  confessed,  that  leaming  puflieth  men  up :  and, 
secondly,  they  proved  it  by  the  following  syllo- 
gism:  Words  are  but  wind;  and  leaming  is  no- 
thing but  words;  tiyo,  leaming  is  nothing  but 
wind.  For  this  reason,  the  philosophers  among 
them  did,  in  their  schools,  deliver  to  their  pupils  all 
their  doctrines  and  opinions  by  eructation,  wherein 
they  had  acquired  a  wonderful  eloquence,  and  of  in- 
credible variety.  But  the  great  characteristic  by 
which  their  chief  sages  were  best  distinguished  was 
a  certain  position  of  countenance,  which  gave  un- 
doubted intelligence  to  what  degree  or  proportion 
the  spirit  agitated  the  inward  mass.  For,  after  cer- 
tain gripings,  the  wind  and  vapours  issuing  forth, 
having  first,  by  their  turbulence  and  convulsiona 
within,  caused  an  earthquake  in  man's  little  world, 
distorted  the  mouth,  bloated  the  cheeks,  and  given 
the  eyes  a  terrible  kind  of  relievo  ;  at  such  junctures 
all  their  belches  were  received  for  sacred,  the  sourer 
the  better,  and  swallowed  with  infinite  consolation 
by  their  meagre  devotees.  And,  to  render  these  yet 
more  complete,  because  the  breath  of  man's  life  ia 
in  his  nostrils,  therefore  the  choicest,  most  edifying, 
and  most  enlivening  belches,  were  very  wisely  con- 

■  One  of  the  name*  of  PSraoeUae,  oallsd  Chriatophonu  Theo- 
phrmatue  PavaceUus  Bumbaaius. 
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Teyed  through  that  rehide,  to  give  them  a  tincture 
M  they  passed. 

Their  gods  were  the  four  winds,  whom  they  wor- 
shipped as  the  spirits  that  pervade  and  enliven  the 
universe,  and  as  those  from  whom  alone  all  inspi- 
ration can  properly  be  said  to  proceed.  However, 
the  chief  of  these,  to  whom  they  performed  the  ado- 
ration of  kttria,*^  was  the  almighty  North,  an  an- 
cient deity,  whom  the  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis, 
in  Greece,  had  likewise  in  the  highest  reverence  :  om- 
nium deorum  Boream  maxitiu  ceMrmU  [Fausan.  1. 8] . 
This  god,  though  endued  with  ubiquity,  was  yet 
supposed,  by  the  profounder  JQolists,  to  possess  one 
peculiar  habitation,  or  (to  speak  in  form)  a  coBlum 
empyrmim,  wherein  he  was  more  intimately  present. 
This  was  situated  in  a  certain  region,  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Greeks,  by  them  called  l»#TMt,  or  the 
land  of  darkness.  And  although  many  controver* 
siea  have  arisen  upon  that  matter,  yet  so  much  is 
undisputed,  that  from  a  region  of  the  like  denomi- 
nation the  most  refined  .£oUsts  have  borrowed  their 
original ;  whence,  in  every  age,  the  sealous  among 
their  priesthood  have  brought  over  their  choicest  in- 
spiration, fetching  it  with  their  own  hands  from  the 
fountain-head  in  certain  bladders,  and  disploding  it 
among  the  sectaries  in  all  nations,  who  did,  and  do, 
and  ever  will,  daily  gasp  and  pant  after  it. 

Now,  their  mysteries  and  rites  were  performed  in 
this  manner.**  It  is  well  known  among  the  learned 
that  the  virtuosoes  of  former  ages  had  a  contrivance 
for  carrying  and  preserving  winds  in  casks  or  barrels, 
which  was  of  great  assistaoce  upon  long  sea- voyages : 
and  the  loss  of  so  useful  an  art  at  present  is  very 
much  to  be  lamented ;  although,  I  know  not  how, 
vnth  great  negligence  omitted  by  Pancirolus.<:  It 
was  an  invention,  ascribed  to  .£olus  himself,  from 
whom  this  sect  is  denominated ;  and  who,  in  honour 
of  their  founder's  memory,  hare  to  this  day  preserved 
great  numbers  of  those  Imrrels,  whereof  they  fix  one 
in  each  of  their  temples,  first  beating  out  the  top  ; 
into  this  barrel,  upon  solemn  days,  the  priest  enters ; 
where,  having  before  duly  prepared  himself  by  the 
methods  already  described,  a  secret  funnel  is  also 
conveyed  from  his  posteriors  to  the  bottom  of  the 
barrel,  which  admits  new  supplies  of  inspiration 
from  a  northern  chink  or  cranny.  Whereupon,  you 
behold  him  swell  immediately  to  the  shape  and  site 
of  his  vessel.  In  this  posture  he  disembogues  whole 
tempests  upon  his  auditory,  as  the  spirit  from  be- 
neath gives  him  utterance  ;  which,  issuing  sx  atfytis 
etpenSraWnm^  is  not  performed  vrithout  much  pain 
and  gripings.  And  the  wind,  in  breaking  forth, 
deals  with  his  face  ^^  as  it  doe*  with  that  of  the  sea, 
first  blackening,  then  wrinkling,  and  at  last  bursting 
it  into  a  foam.  It  is  in  this  gnise  the  sacred  ^olist 
delivers  his  oracular  belchee  to  his  panting  disciples ; 
of  whom,  some  are  greedily  gaping  after  the  sancti- 
fied breath ;  others  are  all  the  while  hymning  out 
the  praises  of  the  winds ;  and,  gently  wafted  to  and 
fro  by  their  own  humming,  do  thus  represent  the 
soft  breezes  of  their  deities  appeased. 

It  is  from  this  custom  of  the  priests  that  some 
authors  maintain  these  .Solisto  to  have  been  rerj 
ancient  in  the  world.  Because  the  delivery  of  their 
mysteries,  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned,  ap- 
pears exactly  the  same  with  thai  of  other  ancient 
oracles,  whose  inspirations  were  owing  to  certain 
subterraneous  effluviums  of  vrind,  delivered  with  the 
same  pain  to  the  priest,  and  much  about  the  same 

•  Worahip  p*id  only  to  the  Mipreme  Deltv. 
»•  The  oriinnel  of  tub-preachiuic  deecribed 

•   •  An  author  who  writ  De  Artiim  ftrditu,  fcc. ;  Of  aiU  k»t. 
and  of  arts  invented.  .  ^      ^  j    •    .v   ju     %. 

*  An  exact  daerlptioa  of  the  changrt  made  m  the  fkee  by 

utiaatie  preecbert. 


influence  ofn  the  people;  It  is  tme,  indeed,  tbtt 
these  were  frequently  managed  and  directed  bj  fe- 
male officers,  whose  oigans  were  understood  to  be 
better  disposed  for  the  admission  oi  those  oracular 
gusts,  as  entering  and  passing  up  through  a  recep- 
tacle of  greater  capacity,  and  causing  also  a  pru- 
riency by  the  way,  such  as,  with  due  mansgenenl, 
hath  been  refini*d  fivm  carnal  into  a  tpiritual 
ecstacy.  And,  to  strengthen  this  profound  canjec- 
ture,  it  is  fiutlier  insisted,  that  this  custom  of  female 
priests*  is  kept  up  still  in  certain  refined  coUegft  of 
our  modem  iBolists,  who  arc  agreed  to  receive  their 
inspiration,  derived  through  the  receptacle  aforeiaid, 
like  their  ancestors  the  sibyls. 

And  whereas  the  mind  of  a  man,  when  he  giret 
the  ^>nr  and  bridle  to  his  thoughts,  does  never  itop, 
but  naturally  sallies  out  into  both  eatremesi  of  high 
and  low,  of  good  and  evil ;  his  first  flight  of  fancy 
commonly  transports  kim  to  ideas  of  what  is  moil 
perfect,  finished,  and  exalted ;  till,  having  soared  osl 
of  his  own  reach  and  sight,  not  well  perceiving  how 
near  the  frontiers  of  height  and  depth  border  upon 
each  other ;  with  the  same  eouxse  and  Wing  he  &Ilf 
dovm  plumb  into  the  lowest  bottom  of  thioga;  like 
one  who  travels  the  east  into  the  west ;  or  like  a 
straight  line  drawn  by  its  own  length  into  a  circle. 
Whether  a  tincture  of  malice  in  our  natures  makei 
us  fond  of  furnishing  every  bright  idea  with  its  re- 
verse ;  or  whether  reason,  reflecting  upon  the  turn 
of  things,  can,  like  the  sun,  serve  only  to  enlighten 
one  half  of  the  globe,  leaving  the  other  half  fa^  ne- 
cessity under  shade  and  darkness ;  or  whether  fancy, 
flying  up  to  the  imagination  of  what  ie  highest  and 
best,  becomes  overshot,  and  spent,  and  wesry,  and 
suddenly  falls,  like  a  dead  binl  of  paradise,  to  the 
ground;  or  whether,  after  all  these   metaphj-sical 
conjectures,  I  have  not  entirely  missed  the  true 
reason ;  the  proposition,  however,  which  fass  stood 
me  in  so  much  circumstance,  is  altogether  true; 
that  as  the  most  uncivilised  parts  of  mankind  hare 
some  way  or  other  climbed  up  into  the  conception 
of  a  god  or  supreme  power,  so  they  have  seldom 
forgot  to  provide  their  fears  with   certain  ghastly 
notions,  which,  instead  of  better,  hare  served  them 
pretty  tolerably  for  a  devil.    And  this  proceeding 
seems  to  be  natural  enough ;  for  it  is  with  men. 
whose  imaginations  are  lifted  up  very  high,  after 
the  same  rate  as  with  those  whose  bodies  are  so ; 
that,  as  they  are  delighted  with  the  advantage  of  a 
nearer  contemplation  upvrards,  so  they  are  equally 
terrified  with  the  dismal  prospect  of  a  precipice  be- 
low.   Thus,  in  the  choice  of  a  devil  it  has  been  the 
usual  method  of  msnkind  to  single  out  some  being, 
either  in  act  or  in  vision,  which  was  in  most  antipathy 
to  the  god  they  had  framed.     Thus  also  the  sect  of 
JBolists  possessed  themselves  with  a  dread  and  bor- 
ror  and  hatred  of  two  malignant  natures,  betwixt 
whom  and  the  deities  they  adored  perpetual  ensaity 
was  established.    The  first  of  these  was  the  chame- 
leon,^ sworn  foe  to  inspiration,  who  in  scorn  de- 
voured large  influences  of  their  god,   without  re- 
funding the  smallest  blast  by  eructation.     The  other 
vras  a  huoe  terrible  monster,  called  MouUnavent 
[windmill},  who,  with    four  strong  arms,  wsged 
eternal  battle  vrith  all  their  divinities,  dexterously 
turning  to  avoid  their  blows,  and  repay  them  [infi- 
dels] with  interest. 

Thus  furnished  and  set  out  with  gods»  as  well  aa 
devils,  was  the  renowned  sect  of  iEoUsts,  which 
makes  at  this  day  so  illustrious  a  figun  in  the 
world,  and  wheroof   that  polite  nation  of  Ittp- 

■  Quakers  anfler  their  females  to  preach. 

k  The  author  here,  no  doubt,  means  latitndlnarians. 
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Unilera  are,  beyond  all  dotibt*  a  moat  authentic 
>imirh ;  of  whom  I  therefore  cannot^  without  in- 
ja»tice,  here  omit  to  make  honourable  mention  ; 
Kinte  they  appear  to  be  to  cloaely  allied  in  point  of 
iDtcmt,  as  well  aa  inclinations,  with  their  brother 
.Eolitts  amonip  us,  as  not  only  to  buy  their  winds 
bj  wholesale  from  the  same  merchants,  but  also  to 
rriail  them  alter  the  same  rate  and  method,  and  to 
ru^tomers  much  alike. 

Now,  whether  this  system  here  delivered  was 
wholly  compiled  by  Jack,  or,  as  some  writers  be- 
lii^f,  rather  copied  from  the  original  at  Delphos, 
«ith  certain  additions  and  emendations,  suited  to 
the  timet  and  circumstances,  I  shall  not  absolutely 
(.rtermine.  This  I  may  affirm,  that  Jack  gave  it  at 
lrt«  s  new  turn,  and  formed  it  into  the  same  dress 
afid  model  as  it  lies  deduced  by  me. 

I  hsTe  long  sought  after  this  opportunity  of  doing 
n^in  10  a  society  of  men  for  whom  I  have  a  pecu- 
tur  honour,  and  whose  opinions,  as  well  as  prac- 
tien,  have  been  extremely  misrepresented  and  tra- 
«lsml  by  the  malice  or  ignorance  of  their  adver- 
•uin.  For  I  think  it  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  haman  actions  to  remove  prejudices,  and  place 
(Hiitct  in  their  truest  and  fairest  light,  which  I 
thnrfore  boldly  undertake,  without  any  regards  of 
taj  own,  beside  the  conscience,  the  honour,  and 
ii«  thanks. 


SECTION  THE  NINTH. 

i^<Kf«CSSIO>  CONCRR2«INO  THE  ORIGINAL,  TUB   USB, 
Am>    IHrBOVBMENT    OF     MADNESS    IN    A    COMMON- 

WEALTH. 

N  •'!  shall  it  in  any  ways  detract  from  the  just  re- 
^-rition  of  this  famous  sect,  that  its  rise  and  insti- 
t:tt9a  are  owing  to  such  an  author  as  1  have  de- 
•"^."t^  Jack  to  be:  a  person  whose  intellectuals 
«^r?  overtumed,  aud  his  brain  shaken  out  of  its 
*u:unl  position ;  which  we  commonly  suppote  to 
W  «  4ittemper,  and  call  by  the  name  of  madness  or 
r>?rin}.  For  if  we  take  a  survey  of  the  greatest 
ti'.ans  that  have  been  performed  in  the  world 
'•;<ier  the  influence  of  single  men,  which  are,  the 
''HaMiihment  of  new  empires  by  conquest,  the  ad- 
Ubic  and  progress  of  new  schemes  in  philosophy, 
>*'d  the  contriving,  as  well  as  the  propagating,  of 
«r«  religions ;  we  shall  find  the  authors  of  them  all 
*'*  ^arp  been  persons  whote  natural  reason  had  ad- 
c  'itA  ?reat  revolutions,  from  their  diet,  their  edu- 
'ii'-on,  the  prevalency  of  some  certain  temper,  to- 
^^ifrwlth  the  particular  influence  of  air  and  cli- 
que. Besides,  there  is  something  individual  in 
^'jauo  minds,  that  easily  kindles  at  the  accidental 
S'ffuach  and  collision  of  certain  circumstances, 
viitrh,  though  of  paltry  and  mean  appearance,  do 
'^tt  tUme  out  into  the  greatest  emergencies  of  life. 
fnf  i^at  turns  are  not  always  given  by  atrong 
Lujdi,  but  b)  lucky  adaption,  and  at  proper  sea- 
"ts;  snd  it  is  of  no  import  where  the  fire  was 
^^'iiicd,  if  the  vapour  has  once  got  up  into  the 
^-u.i.  For  the  upper  region  of  man  is  furnished 
'  «^-  the  middle  region  of  the  air ;  the  materials  are 
*n^i  from  causes  of  the  widest  difierenoe,  yet 
;  t-nare  ^t  last  the  same  substance  and  eflTect. 
^1>**«  arise  from  the  earth,  steams  from  dunghills, 
"i^  -Ifttinut  from  the  sea,  and  smoke  from  fire ;  yet 
^>   "'oods  are  the  same  in  composition  as  well  as 

*«T)ai*oces,  and  the  fumes  issuing  from  a  jakes 
'  U  fareish  as  comely  and  useful  a  vapour  as  in- 
'''t»e  from  an  altar.  Thus  far,  I  suppose,  will  easily 
^-  zruittd  me ;  and  then  it  will  follow  that,  as  the 
^'**  of  nature  never  produces  rain  but  when  it  is 

''*rrt^  Uhd  disturbed,  so  human   understanding, 

>'*U  L 


seated  in  the  brain,  must  be  troubled  and  overspread 
by  vapours  ascending  foom  the  lower  faculties  to 
water  the  invention  and  render  it  fruitful.  Now, 
although  these  vapoui-s  (as  it  has  been  already  said) 
are  of  as  various  original  as  those  of  the  skies,  yet 
the  crops  they  produce  differ  both  in  kind  and  de- 
gree, merely  according  to  the  soil.  I  will  produce 
two  instances  to  prove  and  explain  what  I  am  now 
advancing. 

A  certain  great  prince*  raised  a  mighty  army, 
filled  his  coffers  ^vith  infinite  treasures,  provided  an 
invincible  fleet,  and  all  this  without  giving  the  least 
part  of  his  design  to  his  greatest  ministers  or  his 
nearest  favourites.  Immediately  the  whole  world 
was  alarmed ;  the  neighbouring  crowns  in  trem- 
bling expectations  towards  what  point  the  storm 
would  burst ;  the  small  politicians  everywhere  form- 
ing profound  conjectures.  Some  believed  he  had 
laid  a  scheme  for  universal  monarchy  ;  others,  after 
much  insight,  determined  the  matter  to  be  a  project 
for  pulling  down  the  pope,  and  setting  up  the  re- 
formed religion,  which  had  once  been  his  own. 
Some,  again,  of  a  deeper  sagacity,  sent  him  into 
Asia  to  subdue  the  Turk  and  recover  Palestine.  In 
the  midst  of  all  these  projects  and  preparations,  a 
certain  state-surgeon,**  gathering  the  nature  of  the 
disease  by  these  symptoms,  attempted  the  cure,  at 
one  blow  performed  the  operation,  broke  the  bag, 
and  out  flew  the  vapour ;  nor  did  anything  want  to 
render  it  a  complete  remedy,  only  that  the  prince 
unfortunately  happened  to  die  in  the  performance. 
Now,  is  the  reaider  exceedingly  curious  to  learn 
whence  this  vapour  took  its  rise,  which  had  so  long 
set  the  nations  at  a  gaxe  1  what  secret  wheel,  what 
hidden  spring,  could  put  into  motion  so  wonderful 
an  engine  1  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the 
movement  of  this  whole  machine  had  been  directed 
by  an  absent  female,  whose  eyes  had  raised  a  pro- 
tuberancy,  and,  before  emission,  she  was  removed 
into  an  enemy's  country.  What  should  an  unhappy 
prince  do  in  such  ticklish  circumstances  as  these  1 
He  tried  in  vain  the  poet's  never-failing  receipt  of 
corpora  qtutque  ;  for, 

Idque  petit  cmpas  mens  unde  est  saucia  araore : 
Unde  feritar,  eo  teodit,  geatitque  coire. — Luca. 

Having  to  no  purpose  used  all  peaceable  endea- 
vours, the  collected  part  of  the  semen,  raised  and 
inflamed,  became  adust,  converted  to  choler,  turned 
head  upon  the  spinal  duct,  and  ascended  to  the 
brain :  the  veiy  same  principle  that  influences  a 
bully  to  break  the  windows  of  a  whore  who  has 
jilted  him  naturally  stirs  up  a  great  prince  to  raise 
mighty  armies,  and  dream  of  nothing  but  sieges, 
battles,  and  victories. 

^Teterrima  belli 

Caiua — 

The  other  instance  is  what  I  have  read  some- 
where in  a  very  ancient  author,  of  a  mighty  king 
[Louis  XI v.  of  France],  who,  for  the  space  of 
above  thirty  years,  amused  himself  to  take  aud  lose 
towns  ;  beat  armies,  and  be  beaten ;  drive  princes 
out  of  their  dominions;  fright  children  from  their 
bread  and  butter;  bum,  lay  waste,  plunder,  dra- 
goon, massacre  subject  and  stranger,  friend  and  foe, 
male  and  female.  It  is  recorded  that  the  philoso- 
phers of  each  country  were  in  grave  dispute  upon 
causes,  natural,  moral,  and  political,  to  find  out 
where  they  should  assign  an  original  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  At  last,  the  vapour  or  spirit  which 
animated  the  hero's  brain,  being  in  perpetual  cir- 
culation, seised  upon  that  region  of  the  human  body 
so  renowned  for  furnishing  the  zibeta  occidentalu, 

*  Henry  the  Groat  of  Franee. 
^  Ranllac,  who  stabbed  Heory  the  Great 
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and,  gathering  there  into  a  tumour,  left  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  that  time  in  peace.  Of  bucU  mighty 
consequence  it  is  where  those  exhalations  fix,  and  of 
so  little  from  whence  they  proceed.  The  same 
spirits  which,  in  their  superior  progress,  would  con- 
quer a  kingdom,  descending  upon  the  anus,  conclude 
in  a  fistula. 

Let  us  next  examine  the  great  introducers  of  new 
schemes  in  philosophy,  and  search  till  we  can  find 
from  what  faculty  of  the  soul  the  disposition  arises 
in  mortal  man  of  taking  it  into  his  head  to  advance 
new  systems,  with  such  an  eager  zeal,  in  things 
agreed  on  all  hands  impossible  to  be  known :  from 
what  seeds  this  disposition  springs,  and  to  what 
quality  of  human  nature  these  grand  innovators 
haTe  been  indebted  for  their  number  of  disciples. 
Because  it  is  plain  that  several  of  the  chief  among 
them,  both  ancient  and  modem,  were  usually  mis- 
taken by  their  adversaries,  and  indeed  by  all  except 
their  own  followers,  to  have  been  persons  crazed,  or 
out  of  their  wits;  having  generally  proceeded,  in 
the  common  course  of  their  words  and  actions,  by 
a  method  very  different  from  the  vulgjir  dictates  of 
unrefined  reason;  agreeing  for  the  most  part  in 
their  several  models  with  their  present  undoubted 
successors  in  the  academy  of  modem  Bedlam,  whose 
merits  and  principles  I  shall  farther  examine  in  due 
place.  Of  this  kind  were  Epicurus,  Diogenes, 
Apollonius,  Lucretius,  Paracelsus,  Des  Cartes,  and 
others ;  who,  if  they  were  now  in  the  world,  tied 
fast,  and  separate  from  their  followers,  would,  in 
this  our  undistinguishing  age,  incur  manifest  danger 
of  phlebotomy,  and  whips,  and  chains,  and  dark 
chambers,  and  straw.  Por  what  man,  in  the  natural 
state  or  course  of  thinking,  did  ever  conceive  it  in 
his  power  to  reduce  the  notions  of  all  mankind  ex- 
actly  to  the  same  length,  and  breadth,  and  height  of 
his  own  1  yet  this  is  the  first  humble  and  civil  de- 
sign of  all  innovators  in  the  empire  of  reason.  Epi- 
curus modestly  hoped  that,  one  time  or  other,  a  cer- 
tain fortuitous  concourse  of  all  men's  opinions,  after 
perpetual  justlings,  the  sharp  with  the  smooth,  the 
light  and  the  heavy,  the  round  and  the  square, 
would,  by  certain  clinamina,  unite  in  the  notions  of 
atoms  and  void,  as  these  did  in  the  originals  of  all 
things.  CartesiuB  reckoned  to  see,  before  he  died, 
the  sentiments  of  all  philosophers,  like  so  many 
lesser  stars  in  his  romantic  system,  wrapped  and 
drawn  within  his  own  Tortex.  Now,  I  would  gladly 
be  informed  how  it  is  possible  to  account  for  such 
imaginations  as  these  in  particular  men,  without  re- 
course to  my  phenomenon  of  vapours  ascending  from 
the  lower  faculties  to  overshadow  the  brain,  and 
there  distilling  into  conceptions,  for  wliich  the  nar- 
rowness of  our  mother-tongue  has  not  yet  assigned 
any  other  name  beside  that  of  madness  or  phrensy. 
Let  us  therefore  now  conjecture  how  it  comes  to 
pass  that  none  of  these  great  prescribers  do  ever  fail 
providing  themselves  and  their  notions  with  a  num- 
ber of  implicit  disciples.  And  I  think  the  reason  is 
easy  to  be  assigned  ;  for  there  is  a  peculiar  string  in 
the  harmony  of  human  understanding,  which,  in 
several  individuals,  is  exactly  of  the  same  tuning. 
This,  if  you  can  dexterously  screw  up  to  its  right 
key,  and  then  strike  gently  upon  it,  whenever  you 
have  the  good  fortune  to  light  among  those  of  the 
same  pitch,  they  will,  by  a  secret  necessary  sym- 
pathy, strike  exactly  at  the  same  time.  And  in  this 
one  circumstance  lies  all  the  skill  or  luck  of  the 
matter ;  for,  if  you  chance  to  jar  the  string  among 
those  who  are  either  above  or  below  your  own 
height,  instead  of  subscribing  to  .your  doctrine,  they 
will  tie  you  fast,  call  you  mad,  and  feed  you  with 
^read  and  water.     It   is  therefore  a  point  of  the 


nicest  conduct  to  distinguish  and  adapt  this  noble 
talent  with  respect  to  the  differences  of  persons  and 
of  times.  Cicero  understood  this  Tery  well,  who, 
when  writing  to  a  friend  in  England,  with  a  caution, 
among  other  matters,  to  beware  of  being  cheated  by 
our  hackney-coachmen  (who,  it  seems,  in  those 
days  were  as  errant  rascals  as  they  are  now),  hu 
these  remarkable  words :  Est  quod  gaudeas  te  in  ata 
loca  venisse,  ubi  aliquid  aapere  vidirere.  For,  to 
speak  a  bold  truth,  it  is  a  fatal  miscarriage  so  ill  to 
order  affairs  as  to  pass  for  a  fool  in  one  company, 
when  in  another  you  might  be  treated  as  a  philo- 
sopher. Which  I  desire  some  certain  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance  to  lay  up  in  their  hearts,  as  a  ver) 
seasonable  innuendo* 

This,  indeed,  was  the  fatal  mistake  of  that  worthy 
gentlemen,  my  most  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Wotton ; 
a  person,  in  appearance,  ordained  for  great  designs 
as  well  as  performances  :  whether  you  will  consider 
his  notions  or  his  looks,  surely  no  man  ever  ad- 
vanced into  the  public  with  fitter  qualificationti  of 
body  and  mind  for  the  propagation  of  a  new  reli- 
gion. O,  had  those  happy  talents,  misapplied  to 
vain  philosophy,  been  turned  into  their  proper 
channels  of  dreams  and  visions,  where  distortion  of 
mind  and  countenance  are  of  such  sovereign  use, 
the  base  detracting  world  would  not  then  have 
dared  to  report  that  something  is  amiss,  that  hi«i 
brain  has  undergone  an  unlucky  shake,  which  cten 
his  brother  modernists  themselves,  like  ungrates,  do 
whisper  so  loud,  that  it  reaches  up  to  the  vcrj-  ganei 
I  am  now  writing  in ! 

Lastly,  whosoever  pleases  to  look  into  the  fountains 
of  enthusiasm,  from  whence,  in  all  ages,  have  etcruail} 
proceeded  such  fattening  streams,  will  find  the 
spring-hcad  to  have  been  as  troubled  and  mudd}  n* 
the  current :  of  such  great  emolument  is  a  tincture 
of  this  vapour,  which  the  world  calls  madness,  thst 
without  its  help  the  world  would  not  only  be  depriveti 
of  those  two  great  blessings,  conquests  and  systems 
but  even  all  mankind  would  unhappily  be  reduced 
to  the  same  belief  in  things  invisible.  •  Now,  the 
former  pos^^^m being  held,  that  it  is  of  no  import 
from  what  originals  this  vapour  proceeds,  but  either 
in  what  angles  it  strikes  and  spreads  over  the  under- 
standing, or  upon  what  species  of  brain  it  ascends: 
it  will  be  a  very  delicate  point  to  cut  the  feather, 
and  divide  the  several  reasons  to  a  nice  and  curious 
reader,  how  this  numerical  difference  in  the  brain 
can  produce  effects  of  so  vast  a  difference  from  the 
same  vapour  as  to  be  the  sole  point  of  individuation 
between  Alexander  the  Great,  Jack  of  Leyden,  and 
Monsieur  des  Cartes.  The  present  ai^ument  is  the 
most  abstracted  that  ever  I  engaged  in ;  it  strains 
my  faculties  to  their  highest  stretch :  and  1  de?ire 
the  reader  to  attend  with  the  utmost  propensity  ;  for 
I  now  proceed  to  unravel  this  knotty  point. 

There   is  in  mankind  a  certain*  •  • 

«  «  *  «  «  «  * 


Hie  mvlta 

•  « 


desiderantur. 


And  this  I  take  to  be  a  clear  solution  of  the  matter. 
Having  therefore  so  narrowly  passed  through  tbi« 
intricate  difficulty,  the  reader  will,  I  am  sure,  agree 
with  me  in  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  moderns  mean 
by  madneas  only  a  disturbance  or  transposition  of 
the  brain,  by  force  of  certain  vapours  Issuing  up 
from  the  lower  faculties,  then  has  this  madness  been 
the  parent  of  all  those  mighty  revolutions  that  have 
happened  in  empire,  philosophy,  and  in  religion • 
For  the  brain  in  its  natural  position  and  state  of 
serenity  disposes  its  owner  to  pass  his  life  iu  the 
common  forms,  without  any  thoughts  of  subduing 
•  Another  inteivl«d  break  io  the  maDuscript. 
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multitadet  to  his  own  power,  his  reasons  or  his 
xmoa ;  and  the  more  he  shapes  his  understanding 
bjr  the  pattern  of  human  learning,  the  less  he  is  in- 
clined to  form  parties  after  his  particular  notions, 
because  that  instructs  him  in  his  private  infirmities, 
u  well  as  in  the  stubborn  ignorance  of  the  people. 
But  whea  a  man's  fancy  gets  astride  on  his  reason ; 
when  imagination  is  at  cufi  with  the  senses ;  and 
cofflfflon  imderstanding,  as  well  as  common  sense, 
ii  kicked  out  of  doors  ;  the  first  proselyte  he  makes 
ii  hiiBielf ;  and  when  that  is  once  compassed  the 
difficulty  is  not  so  great  in  bringing  OTer  others ;  a 
vtrong  delusiod  always  operating  from  without  as 
Yiforoosly  as  from  within.  For  cant  and  vision  are 
to  Uw  ear  and  the  eye  the  same  that  tilling  is  to 
the  touch.  Those  entertainments  and  pleasures  we 
mo»i  value  20  life  are  such  as  dupe  and  play  the  wag 
vith  the  senses.  For  if  we  take  an  examination  uf 
what  ig  generally  understood  by  happiness,  as  it  has 
mpcct  either  to  the  understanding  or  the  senses,  we 
thall  find  all  its  properties  and  adjuncts  will  herd 
oiui^r  this  diort  definition,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  pos- 
*t^ofk  of  being  well  deceived.  And  first  with  re- 
late to  the  mind  or  understanding,  it  is  manifest 
whit  mighty  advantages  fiction  has  over  truth ;  and 
the  reason  is  Just  at  our  elbow,  because  imagination 
laa  boild  nobler  scenes,  and  produce  more  wonder- 
ful reToIutions,  than  fortune  or  nature  will  be  at  ex- 
pense to  furnish.  Nor  is  mankind  so  much  to  blame 
is  his  choice  thus  determining  him,  if  we  consider 
that  the  debate  merely  lies  between  things  past  and 
(hinp  conceived  :  and  so  the  question  is  only  this ; 
whether  things  that  have  place  in  the  imagination 
aaj  not  as  properly  be  said  to  exist  as  those  that  are 
>nted  in  the  memory  ;  which  may  be  justly  held  in 
(br  affirmative,  and  very  much  to  the  advantage  of 
the  former,  since  this  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  womb 
of  things,  and  the  other  allowed  to  be  no  more  than 
the  ipaire.  Agaiu,  if  we  take  this  definition  of 
happiness,  and  examine  it  with  reference  to  the 
KQses,  it  will  be  auJcnowledged  wonderfully  adapt. 
H«w  &ding  and  insipid  do  all  objects  accost  us  that 
an  not  conveyed  in  the  vehicle  of  delusion !  how 
shrunk  is  everything  as  it  appears  in  the  glass  of 
luture !  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the  assistance  of 
artificial  mediums,  false  lights,  refracted  angles,  var- 
nUh  and  tinseU  there  would  be  a  mighty  level  in  the 
frtictty  and  enjoyments  of  mortal  men.  If  this  were 
«enoasly  considered  by  the  world,  as  I  have  a  certain 
tnson  to  suspect  it  hardly  will,  men  would  no  longer 
rKkoQ  among  their  high  points  of  wisdom  the  art 
<>f  exposing  weak  sides  and  publishing  infirmities ; 
«a  employment,  in  my  opinion,  neither  better  nor 
«orw  than  that  of  unmasking,  which,  I  think,  has 
Qorer  been  allowed  fair  usage  either  in  the  world  or 
the  playhouse. 

In  the  proportion  that  credulity  is  a  more  peace- 
ful po«iession  of  the  mind  than  curiosity,  so  far  pre- 
^hle  is  that  wisdom  which  converses  about  the 
forface  to  that  pretended  philosophy  which  enters 
i&t')  the  depth  of  things,  and  than  comes  gravely 
|*sck  with  informations  and  discoveries  that  in  the 
inude  they  are  good  for  nothing.     The  two  senses 
ti>  which  all  objects  first  address  themselves  are  the 
^t  and  the  touch;  these  never  examine  farther 
^V)  the  colour,  the  shape,  the  sixe,  and  whatever 
'  thf^r  qualities  dwell  or  are  drawn  by  art  upon  the 
ootward  of  bodies ;  and  then  comes  reason  officiously 
^tb  tools  for  cutting,  and  opening,  and  mangling, 
*°<1  piercing,  offering  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
*^  of  the  same  consistence  quite  through.     Now 
i  take  all  this  to  be  the  last  degree  of  perverting 
^n ;  one  of  whose  eternal  laws  it  is,  to  put  her 
*<«  fomiture  forward.     And  therefore,  in  order  to  | 


save  the  charges  of  all  such  expensive  anatomy  for 
the  time  to  come,  I  do  here  think  fit  to  inform  the 
reader  that  in  such  conclusions  as  these  reason  is 
certainly  in  the  right ;  and  that,  in  most  corporeal 
beings  which  have  fallen  under  my  cognizance,  the 
outside  has  been  infinitely  preferable  to  the  in: 
whereof  I  have  been  farther  convinced  from  some 
late  experiments.  Last  week  I  saw  a  woman  flayed, 
and  you  will  hardly  believe  how  much  it  altered  her 
person  for  the  worse.  Yesterday  I  ordered  the  car- 
case of  a  beau  to  be  stripped  in  my  presence ;  when 
we  were  all  amazed  to  find  so  many  unsuspected 
faults  under  one  suit  of  clothes.  Then  I  laid  open 
his  brain,  his  heart,  and  his  spleen :  but  I  plainly 
perceived  at  every  operation,  that  tlie  farther  we 
proceeded  we  found  the  defects  increase  upon  us  in 
niimber  and  bulk :  from  all  which,  I  justly  formed 
this  conclusion  to  myself,  that  whatever  philosopher 
or  projector  can  find  out  an  art  to  solder  and  patch 
up  the  flaws  and  imperfections  of  nature  will  deserve 
much  better  of  mankind,  and  teach  us  a  more  use- 
ful science,  than  that  so  much  in  present  esteem,  of 
widening  and  exposing  them,  like  him  who  held  ana- 
tomy to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  physic.  And  he  whose 
fortunes  and  dispositions  have  placed  him  in  a  con- 
venient station  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  noble  art ; 
he  that  can,  with  Epicurus,  content  his  ideas  with 
the  fdms  and  images  that  fly  off  upon  his  senses 
from  the  superficies  of  things ;  such  a  man,  truly 
wise,  creams  off  nature,  leaving  the  sour  and  the 
dregs  for  philosophy  and  reason  to  lap  up.  This  is 
the  sublime  and  refined  point  of  felicity,  called  the 
possession  of  being  well  deceived ;  the  serene  peace- 
ful state  of  being  a  fool  among  knaves. 

But  to  return  to  madness.  It  is  certain  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  system  1  have  above  deduced,  every 
species  thereof  proceeds  from  a  redundancy  of 
vapours ;  therefore,  as  some  kinds  of  phrensy  give 
double  strength  to  the  sinews,  so  there  are  j>f  other 
species,  which  add  vigour,  and  life,  and  spirit  to  the 
brain :  now,  it  usually  happens  that  these  active 
spirits,  getting  possession  of  the  brain,  resemble 
those  that  haunt  other  waste  and  empty  dwellings, 
which,  for  want  of  business,  either  vanish  and  carry 
away  a  piece  of  the  house,  or  else  stay  at  home  and 
fling  it  all  out  of  the  windows.  By  which  are  mys- 
tically displayed  the  two  principal  branches  of  mad- 
ness, and  which  some  philosophers,  not  considering 
so  well  as  I,  have  mistaken  to  be  different  in  their 
causes,  over  hastily  assigning  the  first  to  deficiency, 
and  the  other  to  redundance. 

I  think  it  therefore  manifest,  from  what  I  have 
here  advanced,  that  the  main  point  of  skill  and  ad- 
dress is,  to  furnish  employment  for  this  redundancy 
of  vapour,  and  prudently  to  adjust  the  season  of  it ; 
by  which  means  it  may  certainly  become  of  cardinal 
and  catholic  emolument  in  a  commonwealth.  Thus 
one  man,  choosing  a  proper  juncture,  leaps  into  a 
gulf,  thence  proceeds  a  hero,  and  is  called  the  savi- 
our of  his  country :  another  achieves  the  same  en- 
terprise, but,  unluckily  timing  it,  has  left  the  brand 
of  madness  fixed  as  a  reproach  upon  his  memory  : 
upon  so  nice  a  distinction,  are  we  taught  to  repeat 
the  name  of  Curtius  with  leverence  and  love  ;  that 
of  Empedocles  with  hatred  and  contempt.  Thus 
also  it  is  usually  conceived  that  the  elder  Brutus 
only  personated  the  fool  and  madn^n  for  the  good 
of  the  public ;  but  this  was  nothing  else  than  a  jre- 
dundancy  of  the  same  vapour  long  misapplied,  called 
by  the  Latins  ir^enium  par  negoHiii ;  or,  to  translate 
it  as  nearly  as  I  can,  a  sort  of  phrensy,  never  in  its 
right  element  till  you  take  it  up  in  the  business  of 
the  state. 

Upon  all  which,  and  many  other  reasons  of  equal 
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weight)  though  not  equally  curious,  I  do  here  gladly 
embrace  an  opportunity  I  have  long  sought  for  of 
recommending  it  as  a  yery  noble  undertaking  to  sir 
Edward  Seymour,  sir  Christopher  Musgraye,  sir 
John  Bowles,  John  Howe,  esq.,  and  other  patriots 
concerned,  that  they  would  move  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to  inspect 
into  Bedlam  and  the  parts  adjacent ;  who  shall  be 
empowered  to  send  for  persona,  papers,  and  records ; 
to  examine  into  the  merits  and  qualifications  of 
every  student  and  professor ;  to  observe  with  utmost 
exactness  their  several  dispositions  and  behaviour ; 
by  which  means,  duly  distinguishing  and  adapting 
their  talents,  they  might  produce  admirable  instru- 
ments for  the  several  offices  in  a  state  [ecclesiastical], 
civil  and  military ;  proceeding  in  such  methods  as  I 
shall  here  humbly  propose.  And  I  hope  the  gentle 
reader  will  give  some  allowance  to  my  great  soli- 
citudes in  this  important  affair,  upon  account  of  the 
high  esteem  I  have  borne  that  honourable  society, 
whereof  I  had  some  time  the  happiness  to  be  an 
unworthy  member. 

Is  any  student  tearing  his  straw  in  piecemeal, 
swearing  and  blaspheming,  biting  his  grate,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  and  emptying  his  piss-pot  in  the  spec- 
tators* faces  Y  let  the  right  worshipful  the  commis- 
sioners of  inspection  give  him  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, and  send  him  into  Flanders  among  the  rest. 
Is  another  eternally  talking,  sputtering,  gaping,  baw- 
ling in  a  sound  without  period  or  article!  what 
wonderful  talents  are  here  mislaid '.  let  him  be  fur- 
nished immediately  with  a  green  bag  and  papers, 
and  threepence  in  his  pocket,  and  away  with  him  to 
Westminster- Hall.  You  will  find  a  third  gra?ely 
taking  the  dimensions  of  his  kennel ;  a  person  of 
foresight  and  insight,  though  kept  quite  in  the  dark ; 
for  why,  like  Moses,  eeee  comuta^  erat  <;u«  feunes. 
He  walks  duly  in  one  pace,  entreats  your  penny  with 
due  gnurity  and  ceremony ;  talks  much  of  hard  times, 
and  taxes,  and  the  whore  of  Babylon ;  bars  up  the 
wooden  window  of  his  cell  constantly  at  eight 
o'clock ;  dreams  of  fire,  and  shoplifters,  and  court- 
customers,  and  privileged  places.  Now,  what  a 
figure  would  all  these  acquirements  amount  to  if  the 
owner  were  sent  into  the  city  among  his  brethren ! 
Behold  a  fourth,  in  much  and  deep  conversation  with 
himself,  biting  his  thumbs  at  proper  junctures ;  his 
countenance  checkered  with  business  and  design ; 
sometimes  walking  very  fast,  with  his  eyes  nailed  to  a 
paper  that  he  holds  in  his  hands :  a  great  saver  of 
time,  somewhat  thick  of  hearing,  very  short  of  sight, 
but  more  of  memory :  a  man  ever  in  haste,  a  great 
hatcher  and  breeder  of  business,  and  excellent  at  the 
famous  art  of  whispering  nothing ;  a  huge  idolator 
of  monosyllables  and  procrastination ;  so  ready  to 
give  his  word  to  everybody,  that  he  never  keeps  it : 
one  that  has  forgot  the  common  meaning  of  words, 
but  an  admirable  retainer  of  the  sound :  extremely 
subject  to  the  looseness,  for  his  occasions  are  perpe- 
tually calling  him  away.  If  you  approach  his  grate 
in  his  familiar  intervals;  Sir,  says  he,  give  me  a 
penny,  and  I  '11  sing  you  a  song :  but  give  me  the 
penny  first.  (Hence  comes  the  common  saying, 
and  commoner  practice,  of  parting  with  money  for 
a  song).  What  a  complete  system  of  court  skill  is 
here  described  in  every  branch  of  it,  and  all  utterly 
lost  with  wrong  application !  Accost  the  hole  of 
another  kennel  (first  stopping  your  nose),  you  will 
behold  a  surly,  gloomy,  nasty,  slovenly  mortal,  raking 
in  his  own  dung,  and  dabbling  in  his  urine.  The 
best  part  of  his  diet  is  the  reversion  of  his  own  or- 
dure, which,   expiring  into   steams,  whirls  perpe- 

■  Comutiu  ia  either  homed  or  shinlDg,  and  by  this  term 
Moses  li  described. 


tually  about,  and  at  last  relnfunds.  His  complexion 
is  of  a  dirty  yellu^r,  with  a  thin  scattered  beard, 
exactly  agreeable  to  that  of  his  diet  upon  its  first 
declination;  like  other  insects,  who,  having  their 
birth  and  education  in  an  excrement,  from  thence 
borrow  their  colour  and  their  smell.  The  student 
of  this  apartment  is  very  sparing  of  his  words,  but 
somewhat  over-liberal  of  his  breath :  he  holds  hii 
hand  out  ready  to  receive  your  penny,  and  immedi- 
ately upon  receipt  withdraws  to  his  former  occupa- 
tions. Now,  is  it  not  amazing  to  think  the  society 
of  Warwick-lane  should  have  no  more  concern  for 
the  recovery  of  so  useful  a  member,  i^ho,  if  one  may 
judge  from  these  appearances,  would  become  the 
greatest  ornament  to  that  illustrious  body  Y  Another 
student  struts  up  fiercely  to  your  teeth,  puffing  with 
his  lips,  half  squeezing  out  his  eyes,  and  very  graci- 
ously holds  you  out  his  hand  to  kiss.  The  keeper 
desires  you  not  to  be  afraid  of  this  professor,  for  he 
will  do  you  no  hurt :  to  him  alone  is  allowed  the 
liberty  of  the  antechamber,  and  the  orator  of  the  place 
gives  you  to  understand  that  this  solemn  person  n 
a  tailor  run  mad  with  pride.  This  considerable 
student  is  adorned  with  many  other  qualities,  upon 

which  at  present  I  shall  not  farther  enlarge. 

Hark  in  yoiur  ear — ^I  am  strangely  mistaken  if  all  bi« 
address,  his  motions,  and  .his  airs,  would  not  then 
be  very  natural,  ^and  in  their  proper  element. 

I  shall  not  descend  so  minut«ly  as  to  insist  upon 
the  vast  number  of  beaux,  fiddlei-s,  poets,  and  poli- 
ticians, that  the  world  might  recover  by  such  a  re- 
formation ;  but  what  is  more  material,  beside  the 
clear  gain  redounding  to  the  commonwealth,  by  so 
large  an  acquisition  of  persons  to  employ,  whose 
talents  and  acquirements,  if  I  may  be  so  bold  as  to 
affirm  it,  are  now  buried,  or  at  least  misapplied ;  it 
would  be  a  mighty  advantage  accruing  to  the  public 
from  this  inquiry,  that  all  these  would  very  much 
excel,  and  arrive  at  great  perfection  in  their  several 
kinds ;  which,  I  think,  is  manifest  from  what  I  hate 
already  shown,  and  shall  enforce  by  this  one  plus 
instance;  that  even  I  myself,  the  author  of  the^ 
momentous  truths,  am  a  person  whose  imaginations 
are  hard-mouthed  and  exceedingly  disposed  to  run 
away  with  his  reason,  which  I  have  observed,  from 
long  experience,  to  be  a  very  light  rider,  and  easil) 
shaken  off;  upon  which  account  my  friends  will 
never  trust  me  alone,  without  a  solemn  promise  to 
vent  my  speculations  in  this  or  the  like  manner,  for 
the  universal  benefit  of  human  kind ;  which  perhaps 
the  gentle,  courteous,  and  candid  reader,  brimful  of 
that  modem  charity  and  tenderness  usually  annexcil 
to  his  office,  will  be  very  hardly  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve. 

SECTION  THE  TENTH. 

A  FARTHER  DIORBSSION. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very  refined 
age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have  passed  of  late 
years  between  the  nation  of  authors  and  that  of 
readers.  There  can  hardly  pop  out  a  play,  a  pam- 
phlet, or  a  poem,  without  a  preface  full  of  acknow- 
ledgment to  the  world  for  the  general  reception  and 
applause  they  have  given  it,  which  the  Lord  know^ 
where,  or  when,  or  how,  or  from  whom  it  received. 
In  due  deference  to  so  laudable  a  custom,  I  do  here 
return  my  humble  thanks  to  his  majesty  and  both 
houses  of  parliament,  to  the  lords  of  the  king's  most 
honourable  privy-council,  to  the  reverend  the  judges 
to  the  clergy,  and  gentry,  and  yeomanry  of  this  land ; 
but  in  a  more  especial  manner  to  my  worthy  brethren 
and  friends  at  Will's  cofiee-house,  and  Gresham- 
college,  and  Warwick-lane,  and  Moorfields,  and 
Scotland-yard,  and  Westminster-hall,  and  Guildhall: 
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in  short,  to  all  inhabitanti  and  retainers  whatBoeyer, 
fither  in  court,  or  churcb»  or  camp,  or  city,  or  coun- 
try, for  their  generous  and  universal  acceptance  of 
this  divine  treatise.  I  accept  their  approbation  and 
good  opinion  with  extreme  gratitude,  and,  to  the 
utmost  of  my  poor  capacity,  shall  take  hold  of  all 
opportunities  to  return  the  obligation. 

I  «m  also  happy  that  fate  has  flung  me  into  so 
blessed  an  age  lor  the  mutual  felicity  of  booksellers 
ud  ftutiiors,  whom  I  may  safely  affirm  to  be  at  this 
day  the  two  only  satisfied  parties  in  England.  Ask 
an  aatbor  how  his  Ust  piece  has  succeeded ;  why, 
truly,  he  thanks  his  stars  the  world  has  been  very 
&Toursble,  and  he  has  not  the  least  reason  to  com- 
plain :  and  yet,  by  G — ,  he  wrote  it  in  a  week,  at 
bits  and  starts,  when  he  could  steal  an  hour  from 
bis  m^^t  aflairs ;  as  it  is  a  hundred  to  one,  you 
may  see  farther  in  the  preface,  to  which  he  refers 
you;  and  for  the  rest  to  the  bookseller.  There  you 
^  as  a  customer,  and  make  the  same  question :  he 
ble«ei  his  God  the  thing  takes  wonderfully,  he  is 
jost  printing  the  second  edition,  and  has  but  three 
left  in  his  shop.  You  beat  down  the  price :  **  Sir,  we 
thiH  not  differ ;"  and,  in  hopes  of  your  custom  ano- 
Uier  time,  lets  you  have  it  as  reasonable  as  you 
please ;  and  "  pray  send  as  many  of  your  acquaintance 
ss  yoQ  will,  I  shall,  upon  your  account,  furnish  them 
all  at  the  same  rate." 

Now,  it  is  not  well  enough  considered  to  what 
acndents  and  occasions  the  world  is  indebted  for  the 
(teatest  part  of  those  noble  writings  which  hourly 
<t«rt  up  to  entertain  it.  If  it  were  not  for  a  rainy 
day,  a  drunken  Tigil,  a  fit  of  the  spleen,  a  course  of 
phyiic,  a  sleepy  Sunday,  an  ill  run  at  dice,  a  long 
tailor's  bill,  a  beggar's  purse,  a  factious  head,  a  hot 
ittDf  costive  diet,  want  of  books,  and  a  just  contempt 
of  learning:  but  for  these  events,  I  say,  and  some 
others  too  long  to  recite  (especially  a  prudent  neglect 
of  taking  brimstone  inwardly),  I  doubt  the  number 
of  authors  and  of  writings  would  dwindle  away  to  a 
^tgnt  most  woful  to  behold.  To  confirm  this  opi- 
nion, hear  the  words  of  the  famous  Troglodyte  phi- 
losopher: It  is  certain  (said  he)  some  grains  of  folly 
ue  of  course  annexed,  as  part  of  the  composition  of 
haoun  nature,  only  the  choice  is  left  us,  whether 
we  please  to  wear  tJiem  inlaid  or  embossed :  and  we 
seed  not  to  go  yery  far  to  seek  how  that  is  usually 
determined,  when  we  remember  it  is  with  human 
Acuities  as  with  liquors,  the  lightest  will  be  ever  at 
the  top. 

There  is  in  this  famous  island  of  Britain  a  certain 
paltry  scribbler,  very  voluminous,  whose  character 
the  reader  cannot  wholly  be  a  stranger  to.  He 
drala  in  a  pernicious  kind  of  writings,  called  second 
ports;  and  usually  passes  under  the  name  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  first.  I  easily  foresee,  that  as  soon  as  I 
^y  down  my  pen  this  nimble  operator  will  have 
Stolen  it,  and  treat  me  as  inhumanly  as  he  has  already 
done  Dr.  Blackmore,  Lestrange,  and  many  others, 
vho  shall  here  be  nameless  ;  I  therefore  fly  for  jus- 
tice and  relief  into  the  hands  of  that  great  rectMer 
of  saddles,*  and  lover  of  mankind.  Dr.  Bentley, 
^^fB^ing  he  wUl  take  this  enormous  grievance  into 
hi«  most  modem  consideration :  and  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  the  furniture  of  an  ass,  in  the  shape  of 
*<<^nd  part,  must,  for  my  sins,  be  clapped  by  a  mis- 
take upon  my  back,  that  he  vrill  immediately  please, 
^  the  presence  of  the  world,  to  lighten  me  of  the 
burden,  and  take  it  home  to  his  own  house,  till  the 
^  beast  thinks  fit  to  call  for  it. 

t&  the  mean  time  I  do  here  give  this  public  notice, 
*^t  my  resolutions  are  to  circumscribe  within  this 

•  \11imU]u|  to  Um  trits  phrase,  "  pkioe  the  saddle  on  the 


discourse  the  whole  stock  of  matter  I  have  been  so 
many  years  providing.  Since  my  vein  is  once  open- 
ed, I  am  content  to  exhaust  it  all  at  a  running,  for 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  my  dear  country,  and  for 
the  universal  benefit  of  mankind.  Therefore,  hos- 
pitably considering  the  number  of  my  guests,  they 
shall  have  my  whole  entertainment  at  a  meal ;  and 
I  scorn  to  set  up  the  leavings  in  the  cupboard.  What 
the  guests  cannot  eat  may  be  given  to  the  poor ;  and 
the  dogs^  under  the  table  may  gnaw  the  bones.  This 
I  understand  for  a  more  generous  proceeding  than  to 
turn  the  company's  stomach,  by  inviting  them  again 
to-morrow  to  a  scurvy  meal  of  scraps. 

If  the  reader  fairly  considers  the  strength  of  what 
I  have  advanced  in  the  foregoing  section,  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  produce  a  wonderful  revolution  in  his 
notions  and  opinions;  and  he  will  be  abundantly 
better  prepared  to  receive  and  to  relish  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  miraculous  treatise.  Readers  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes — ^the  superficial,  the  ig- 
norant, and  the  learned :  and  I  have  with  much 
felicity  fitted  my  pen  to  the  genius  and  advantage  of 
each.  The  supeiicial  reader  will  be  strangely  pro- 
voked to  laughter ;  which  clears  the  breast  and  the 
lungs,  is  sovereign  against  the  spleen,  and  the  most 
innocent  of  all  diuretics.  The  ignorant  reader,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  former  the  distinction  is  ex- 
tremely nice,  will  find  himself  disposed  to  stare ; 
which  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  ill  eyes,  serves  to 
raise  and  enliven  the  spirits,  and  wonderfully  helps 
perspiration.  But  the  reader  truly  learned,  chiefly 
tor  whose  benefit  I  wake  when  oUiers  sleep,  and 
sleep  when  others  wake,  will  here  find  sufficient 
matter  to  employ  his  speculations  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  and  I  do  here 
humbly  propose  for  an  experiment,  that  every  prince 
in  Christendom  will  take  seven  of  the  deepest 
scholars  in  his  dominions,  and  shut  them  up  close 
for  seven  years  in  seven  chambers,  with  a  command 
to  write  seven  ample  commentaries  on  this  compre- 
hensive discourse.  I  shall  venture  to  affirm  that, 
whateyer  difference  may  be  found  in  their  several 
conjectures,  they  will  be  all,  without  the  least  dis- 
tortion, manifestly  deducible  from  the  text.  Mean- 
time, it  is  my  earnest  request  that  so  useful  an  un- 
dertaking may  be  entered  upon,  if  their  majesties 
please,  with  all  convenient  speed ;  because  I  have 
a  strong  inclination,  before  I  leave  the  world,  to 
taste  a  blessing  which  we  mysterious  writers  can 
seldom  reach  till  we  have  gotten  into  our  graves : 
whether  it  is,  that  fame,  being  a  fruit  grafted  on  tlie 
body,  can  hardly  grow,  and  much  less  ripen,  till  the 
stock  is  in  the  earth ;  or  whether  she  be  a  bird  of 
prey,  and  is  lured,  among  the  rest,  to  pursue  after 
the  scent  of  a  carcase ;  or  whether  she  conceives  her 
trumpet  sounds  best  and  farthest  when  she  stands 
on  a  tomb,  by  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  and 
the  echo  of  a  hollow  vault. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  republic  of  dark  authors, 
after  they  once  found  out  this  excellent  expedient  of 
dying,  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  variety  as 
well  as  extent  of  their  reputation.  For  night  being 
the  xiniversal  mother  of  things,  wise  philosophers 
hold  all  writings  to  be  fruitful  in  the  proportion  that 
they  are  dark ;  and  therefore,  the  true  illuminated^ 
(that  is  to  say,  the  darkest  of  all)  have  met  with  such 
numberless  commentators,  whose  scolastic  midwife- 
ry has  delivered  them  of  meanings  that  the  authors 
themselves  perhaps  never  conceived,  and  yet  may 
very  justly  be  allowed  the  lawful  parents  of  them  ; 
the  words  of  such  writers  being  like  seed,  which, 
however  scattered  at  random,  when  they  light  upon 

*  By  dof(s,  the  author  metuM  injudicious  critic*, 
b  A  name  of  thit  Roaicrucians. 
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a  fruitful  ground,  will  multiply  far  beyond  either  the 
hopes  or  imagination  of  the  sower. 

And  therefore,  in  order  to  promote  so  useful  a 
work,  I  will  here  take-  leare  to  glance  a  few  innuen- 
does, that  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  those  sub- 
lime spirits  who  shall  be  appointed  to  labour  in  a 
universal  comment  upon  this  wonderful  discourse. 
And,  first,"  I  hate  couched  a  yery  profound  mystery 
in  the  number  of  O's  multiplied  by  seyen  and  divided 
by  nine.  Also,  if  a  devout  brother  of  the  rosy  cross 
will  pray  fervently  for  sixty-three  mornings,  with  a 
lively  faith,  and  then  transpose  certain  letters  and 
syllables,  according  to  prescription,  in  the  second 
and  fifth  section,  they  will  certainly  reveal  into  a  full 
receipt  of  the  opus  nu^tnum.  Lastly,  whoever  will 
be  at  the  pains  to  calculate  the  whole  number  of  each 
letter  in  this  treatise,  and  sum  up  the  difference  ex- 
actly between  the  several  numbers,  assigning  the 
true  natural  cause  for  every  such  difference,  the  dis- 
coveries in  the  product  will  plentifully  reward  his 
labour.  But  then  he  must  beware  of  Bythus  and 
Sig£,  and  be  sure  not  to  forget  the  qualities  of  Acha- 
moth;  ^  cufua  lacrymis  humecta  prodit  aubttantia,  a 
riau  lueida,  i  tristitia,  et  &  timer  $  moinlis  ;  wherein 
Eugenius  Fhilalethes  hath  committed  an  unpardon- 
able mistake. 


SECTION  THE  ELEVENTH. 

Aftbb  so  wide  a  compass  as  I  have  wandered,  I  do 
now  gladly  overtake  and  close  in  with  my  subject, 
and  shall  henceforth  hold  on  with  it  an  even  pace 
to  the  end  of  my  journey,  except  some  beautiful 
prospect  appears  within  sight  of  my  way ;  whereof 
though  at  present  I  have  neither  warning  nor  ex- 
pectation, yet  upon  such  an  accident,  come  when  it 
will,  I  shall  beg  my  reader's  favour  and  company, 
allowing  me  to  conduct  him  through  it  along  with 
myself.  For  in  writing  it  is  as  in  travelling  ;  if  a 
man  is  in  haste  to  be  at  home  (which  I  acknow- 
ledge to  be  none  of  my  case,  having  never  so  little 
business  as  when  I  am  there),  and  his  horse  be  tired 
with  long  riding  and  ill  ways>  or  naturally  a  jade,  I 
advise  him  clearly  to  make  the  straightest  and  the 
commonest  road,  be  it  ever  so  dirty ;  but  then  surely 
we  must  own  such  a  man  to  be  a  scurvy  companion 
at  best ;  he  spatters  himself  and  his  fellow-travellers 
at  every  step ;  all  their  thoughts,  and  wishes,  and 
conversation  turn  entirely  upon  the  subject  of  their 
journey's  end;  and  at  every  splash,  and  plunge, 
and  stumble,  they  heartily  wish  one  another  at  the 
devil. 

On  the  other  side,  when  a  trareller  and  his  hone 
are  in  heart  and  plight,  when  his  purse  is  full  and 
the  day  before  him,  he  takes  the  road  only  where  it 
is  clean  and  convenient;  entertains  his  company 
there  as  agreeably  as  he  can ;  but,  upon  the  first  oc- 
casion, carries  them  along  with  him  to  every  de- 
lightful scene  in  view,  whether  of  art,  of  nature,  or 
of  both ;  and  if  they  chance  to  refuse,  out  of  stupidity 
or  weariness,  let  them  jog  on  by  themselves  and  be 
d — n'd ;  he'll  overtake  them  at  the  next  town  ;  at 
which  arriving,  he  rides  furiously  through ;  the 
men,  women,  and  children,  run  out  to  gaze  ;  a  hun- 
dred  noisy  cun^  run  barking  after  him,  of  which,  if 
he  honours  the  boldest  with  a  lash  of  his  whip,  it  is 
rather  out  of  sport  than  revenge ;  but  should  some 
sourer  mongrel  dare  too  near  an  .approach,  he  re- 
ceives a  salute  on  the  chaps  by  an  accidental  stroke 
from  the  courser's  heels,  nor  is  any  (ground  lost  by 

*  This  is  what  the  esbaliiU  among  the  Jewi  have  dona  with 
the  Bible. 

""Hat  the  author  ealla  the  titt«  eiitlea. 


the  blow,  which  sends  him   yelping  and  limpiug 
home. 

I  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  singular  adveoturpt 
of  my  renowned  Jack ;  the  state  of  whose  dispo- 
sitions and  fortunes  the  careful  reader  does,  no 
doubt,  most  exactly  remember,  as  I  last  parted  with 
them  in  the  conclusion  of  a  former  section.  There- 
fore, his  next  care  must  be,  from  two  of  the  fore- 
going, to  extract  a  scheme  of  notions  that  may  best 
fit  his  understanding  for  a  true  relish  of  what  is  to 
ensue. 

JACK  had  not  only  calculated  the  first  revolution 
of  his  brain  so  prudently  as  to  give  rise  to  that  epi- 
demic sect  of  ^olists,  but  succeeding  also  into  a 
new  and  strange  variety  of  conceptions,  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  his  imagination  led  him  into  certain  no- 
tions, which,  although  in  appearance  very  unac- 
countable, were  not  without  their  mysteries  and 
their  meanings,  nor  wanted  followers  to  counte- 
nance and  improve  them.  I  shall  therefore  be  ex- 
tremely careful  and  exact  in  recounting  such  mate* 
rial  passages  of  this  nature  as  I  have  been  able  to 
collect,  either  from  undoubted  tradition  or  inde- 
fatigable reading;  and  shall  describe  them  asgra* 
phically  as  it  is  possible,  and  as  far  as  notions  of 
that  height  and  latitude  can  be  brought  within  the 
compass  of  a  pen.*  Nor  do  I  at  all  question  bat 
they  wiU  frunish  plenty  of  noble  matter  ibr  sueb 
whose  converting  imaginations  dispose  them  to  re- 
duce all  things  into  types ;  who  can  make  shadows, 
no  thanks  to  the  sun ;  and  then  mould  them  into 
substances,  no  thanks  to  philosophy  ;  whose  pecu- 
liar talent  lies  in  fixing  tropes  and  allegories  to  the 
letter,  and  refining  what  is  literal  into  figure  and 
mystery. 

JACK  had  provided  a  fair  copy  of  his  father's 
will,  engrossed  in  form  upon  a  large  skin  of  parch- 
ment ;  and  resolving  to  act  the  part  of  a  most  du- 
tiful son^  he  became  the  fondest  creature  of  it  ima- 
ginable. For  although,  as  I  have  often  told  the 
reader,  it  consisted  wholly  in  certain  plain,  easy 
directions,  about  the  management  and  wearing  of 
their  coats,  with  legacies,  and  penalties  in  case  of 
obedience  or  neglect,  yet  he  began  to  entertain  a 
fancy  that  the  matter  was  deeper  and  darker,  and 
therefore  must  needs  have  a  great  deal  more  of  mys- 
tery at  the  bottom.  ««  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  1 
will  prove  this  very  skin  of  parchment  to  be  meat, 
drink,  and  cloth,  to  be  the  philosopher's  stone  and 
the  universal  medicine."  In  consequence  of  which 
raptures,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of  it  in  the  neces- 
sary as  well  as  the  most  paltry  occasions  of  life> 
He  had  a  way  of  working  it  into  any  shape  he 
pleased ;  so  that  it  served  him  for  a  nightcap  when 
he  went  to  bed,  and  for  an  umbrella  in  rainy  wea- 
ther. He  would  lap  a  piece  of  it  about  a  sore  toe. 
or,  when  he  had  fits,  bum  two  inches  under  his 
nose ;  or,  if  anything  lay  hea^7  on  his  stomach, 
scrape  off  and  swallow  as  much  of  the  powder  as 
would  lie  on  a  silver  penny ;  they  were  all  infallible 
remedies.  With  analogy  to  these  refinements,  his 
common  talk  and  conversation  ran  wholly  in  the 
phrase  of  his  wiB,  and  he  circumscribed  the  utmost 
of  his  eloquence  within  that  compass,  not  daring  to 
let  slip  a  syllable  without  authority  from  thaU^ 
Once,  at  a  strange  house,  he  was  suddenly  taken 
short  upon  an  argent  juncture,  whereon  it  may  not 
be  allowed  too  particularly  to  dilate ;  and  being  not 
able  to  call  to  mind,  with  that  suddenness  the  occa- 

■  The  following  ptMage  refen  to  the  practice  of  the  fkaatio. 

■>  The  author  lashea  tlioee  pretenden  to  purity  who  place  m 
much  merit  in  uaini;  scripture  phraMS. 

'  The  fknallcs  pretend  that  nothing  is  laa-ftil  but  wliat  in  ex- 
pressly commandisd  in  8eripture. 
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MOD  rcquiredi  aa  authentic  phrase  for  demanding 
the  way  to  the  back-side,  he  chose  ratlier,  as  the 
iDMt  pradent  course,  to  incur  the  penalty  in  such 
ame*  usually  anneiLed.  Nellher  was  it  possible  for 
(he  united  rhetoric  of  mankind  to  prevail  with  him 
to  mike  himself  clean  again  ;  because,  having  con- 
sulted the  will  upon  this  emergency,  he  met  with  a 
pas»fe  near  the  bottom  (whether  foisted  in  by  the 
traiiicriber  is  not  known)  which  seemed  to  for- 
bid it. 

He  made  it  a  part  of  his  religion  never  to  say 
iUKt  to  his  meat  ;*  nor  could  all  the  world  persuade 
him,  ss  the  common  phrase  is,  to  eat  his  victuals 
like  a  christiau. 

He  bore  a  strange  kind  of  appetite  to  snap-dragon, 
and  to  the  livid  snuffs  of  a  burning  candle,  which 
he  would  catch  and  swallow  with  an  agility  won* 
derfol  to  conceive ;  and,  by  this  procedure,  main- 
tuned  1  perpetual  flame  in  his  belly,  wliich,  issuing 
in  \  glowing  steam  from  both  his  eyes,  as  well  as 
his  Qoitrils  and  his  mouth,  made  his  head  appear, 
ia  a  dark  night  like  the  skull  of  an  ass,  wherein  a 
rcfrotth  boy  had  conveyed  a  farthing  candle,  to  the 
tctror  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects.  Therefore,  he 
Dkde  use  of  no  other  expedient  to  light  himself 
home,  but  was  wont  to  say  that  a  wise  man  was  his 
own  lanteni. 

Ue  would  shut  hla  eyes  as  he  walked  along  the 
ftreeti,^  and  if  he  happened  to  bounce  his  head 
ajtun4  a  post,  or  fall  into  a  kennel,  as  he  seldom 
mined  either  to  do  one  or  both,  he  would  tell  the 
nbio^  apprentices  who  looked  on  that  he  submitted 
with  entire  resignation  as  to  a  trip  or  a  blow  of  fate, 
with  whom  he  found,  by  long  experience,  how  vain 
it  was  either  to  wrestle  or  to  cuff;  and  whoever 
dunt  undertake  to  do  either  would  be  sure  to  come 
off  with  a  swinging  &11  or  a  bloody  nose.  *'  It 
vas  ordained,"  said  he,  **  some  few  days  before  the 
cnAtioo,  that  my  nose  and  this  very  post  should 
h»M  a  rencounter  ;  and  therefore  nature  thought  fit 
to  tend  tts  both  into  the  world  in  the  same  age,  and 
u>  make  us  countrymen  and  fellow-citixens.  Now, 
bad  my  eyes  been  open,  it  is  very  likely  the  business 
might  have  been  a  great  deal  worse ;  for  how  many 
a  coufoaaded  slip  is  daily  got  by  a  man  with  all  his 
(imi^t  about  him  1  Besidesi  the  eyes  of  the  un- 
dentanding  see  best  when  those  of  the  senses  are 
out  of  the  way ;  and  therefore  blind  men  are  ob- 
t^rred  to  tread  their  steps  with  much  more  caution, 
ud  conduct,  and  judgment,  than  those  who  rely 
^  too  much  contideuce  upon  the  virtue  of  the 
vi*nsl  nerve,  which  every  little  accident  shakes  out 
(•f  order,  and  a  drop  or  a  film  can  wholly  discon- 
cert ;  like  a  lantern  among  a  pack  of  roaring  bullies 
^en  they  scour  the  streets,  exposing  its  owner  and 
itself  to  outward  kicks  and  buffets,  which  both 
a>|ht  have  escaped  if  the  vanity  of  appearing  would 
ttt^-e  sufiered  them  to  walk  in  the  dark.  But  far- 
^,  if  we  examine  the  conduct  of  these  boasted 
li2fat«,  ii  wiU  prove  yet  a  great  deal  worse  than  their 
fiirtttne.  It  is  true,  I  have  broke  my  nose  against 
tlui  put,  because  fortune  either  forgot,  or  did  not 
think  It  convenient,  to  twitch  me  by  the  elbow,  and 
me  me  notice  to  avoid  it.  But  let  not  this  encou- 
^H^  either  the  present  age  or  posterity  to  trust  their 
<*<**«  into  the  keeping  of  their  eyes,  which  may 
P<^«  the  fiurett  way  of  losing  them  for  good  and 
^  For,  O  ye  eyes,  ye  blind  guides;  miserable 
^*>nlians  axe  ye  of  our  frail  noses ;  ye,  I  say,  who 
wn  upon  the  first  precipice  in  view,  ami  then 
tiw  our  wretched  willing  bodies  afler  you  to  the 

*Jh«  iloTeidy  way  of  receiving  the  aacranMnt  among  the 
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very  brink  of  destruction  :  and  alas !  that  brink  is 
rotten,  our  feet  slip,  ^al  we  tumble  down  prone 
into  a  gulf,  without  one  hospitable  shrub  in  the  way 
to  break  the  fall ;  a  fall  to  which  not  any  nose  of 
mortal  make  is  equal,  except  that  of  the  giant  Laur- 
calco,  who  was  lord  of  the  silver  bridge.  Most  pro  - 
perly,  therefore,  O  eyes,  and  with  great  justice,  may 
you  be  compared  to  those  foolish  lights  which  con- 
duct men  through  dirt  and  darkness,  till  they  fall 
into  a  deep  pit  or  a  noisome  bog." 

This  1  have  produced  as  a  scantling  of  Jack's 
great  eloquence,  and  the  force  of  his  reasoning  upon 
such  abstruse  matters. 

He  was,  besides,  a  person  of  great  design  and 
improvement  in  affairs  of  devotion,  having  intro- 
duced a  new  deity,  who  has  since  met  with  a  vast 
number  of  worshippers ;  by  some  called  Babel,  by 
others  Chaos,  who  had  an  ancient  temple  of  Gothic 
structure  upon  Salisbury  plain,  famous  for  its  shrine 
and  celebration  by  pilgrims. 

When  he  had  some  roguish  trick  to  play,'  he 
would  down  with  his  knees,  up  with  his  eyes,  and 
fall  to  prayers,  though  in  the  midst  of  the  kennel. 
Then  it  was  that  those  who  understood  his  pranks 
would  be  sure  to  get  far  enough  out  of  his  way ; 
and  whenever  curiosity  attracted  strangers  to  laugh 
or  to  listen,  he  would,  of  a  sudden,  with  one  hand, 
out  with  his  gear  and  piss  full  in  their  eyes,  and 
with  the  other  all  bespatter  them  with  mud. 

In  winter  he  went  always  loose  and  unbuttoned,** 
and  clad  as  thin  as  possible  to  let  in  the  ambient 
heat;^  and  in  summer  lapped  himself  close  and 
thick  to  keep  it  out. 

In  all  revolutions  of  government^  he  would  make 
his  court  for  the  office  of  hangman  general ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  that  dignity,  wherein  he  was  very 
dexterous,  would  make  use  of  no  other  vizard «  than 
a  long  prayer. 

He  had  a  tongue  so  musculous  and  subtile,  that 
he  could  twist  it  up  into  his  nose,  and  deliver  a 
strange  kind  of  speech  from  thence/  He  was  also 
the  first  in  these  kingdoms  who  began  to  improve 
the  Spanish  accomplishment  of  braying ;  and  having 
large  ears,  perpetually  exposed  and  erected,  he 
carried  his  art  to  such  a  perfection,  that  it  was  a 
point  of  great  difficulty  to  distinguish,  cither  by  the 
view  or  the  sound,  between  the  original  and  the 
copy. 

lie  was  troubled  with  a  disease  reverse  to  that 
called  the  stinging  of  the  tarantula ;  and  would  run 
dog-mad  at  the  noise  of  mu8ic,f  especially  a  pair  of 
bagpipes  [organs].  But  he  would  cure  himself 
again  by  taking  two  or  three  turns  in  Westminster- 
hall,  or  Billingsgate,  or  in  a  boarding-school,  or  the 
Royal  Exchange,  or  a  state  coffee-house. 

He  was  a  person  that  feared  no  colours,  but  mor- 
tally hated  aU,  and,  upon  that  account,  bore  a  cruel 
aversion  against  painters,  insomuch  that,  in  his 
paroxysms,  as  he  walked  the  streets,  he  would  have 
his  pockets  loaden  with  stones  to  pelt  at  the  signs.** 

Having,  from  this  manner  of  living,  frequent  oc- 
casion to  wash  himself,  he  would  often  leap  over 
head  and  ears  into  water,*  though  it  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  winter,  but  was  always  observed   to 

■  The  villanies  and  cruelliea  committed  by  enthotiasta  and 
fknafcics. 
i>  Affected  diflerraces  in  habit  and  behaviour. 

*  The  fanatics  opposing  reasonable  customs. 

*  Severe  ]H>r«ecutnrs.  in  a  form  of  cant  and  de%'0tion. 

*  Cromwell  and  hia  confederates  went,  at  they  called  it,  to 
seek  the  Lord,  when  thny  resolved  to  murder  the  king. 

'  Their  cant  and  aOec-wd  tunes. 

IT  Diitoienlers'  aversion  agaiR«^  --*«ic  in  churches. 

^  Defaced  the  statues  ap  'churches  in 
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come  out  again  much  dirtier,  if  possible,  than  he 
went  in. 

He  was  the  first  that  ever  found  out  the  secret 
of  contriving  a  soporiferous  medicine  to  be  conveyed 
in  at  the  ears  [fanatic  preaching]  ;  it  was  a  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  balm  of  Gilead,  with  a  little 
pilgrim's  salve. 

He  wore  a  large  plaster  of  artificial  caustics  on 
his  stomach,  with  the  fen'our  of  which  he  could  set 
himself  a-groaning,  like  the  famous  board  upon  ap- 
plication of  a  red-hot  iron. 

He  would  stand  in  the  turning  of  a  street,  and, 
calling  to  those  who  passed  by,  would  cry  to  one, 
**  Worthy  sir,  do  me  the  honour  of  a  good  slap  in 
the  chaps."*  To  another,  **  Honest  friend,  pray 
favour  me  with  a  handsome  kick  on  the  arse  : 
Madam,  shall  I  entreat  a  small  box  on  the  ear 
from  your  ladyship's  fair  hands  1  Noble  captain, 
lend  a  reasonable  thwack,  for  the  love  of  God,  with 
that  cane  of  yours  over  these  poor  shoulders."  And 
when  he  had,  by  such  earnest  solicitations,  made  a 
shift  to  procure  a  basting  sufficient  to  swell  up  his 
fancy  and  his  sides,  he  would  return  home  extremely 
comforted,  and  full  of  terrible  accounts  of  what  he 
had  undergone  for  the  public  good.  **  Observe  this 
stroke"  (said  he,  showing  his  bare  shoulders)  ^  *'  a 
plaguy  janizary  gave  it  me  this  very  morning,  at 
seven  o'clock,  as,  with  much  ado,  I  was  driving  off 
the  great  Turk.  Keighbours,  mind,  this  broken 
head  deserves  a  plaster ;  had  poor  Jack  been  tender 
of  his  noddle,  you  would  have  seen  the  pope  and 
the  French  king,  long  before  this  time  of  day,  among 
your  wives  aud  your  warehouses.  Dear  christians, 
the  great  Mogul  was  come  as  far  as  Whitechapel, 
and  you  may  thank  these  poor  sides  that  he  hath 
not  (God  bless  us !)  already  swallowed  up  man, 
woman,  and  child." 

It  was  highly  worth  observing  the  singular  effects 
of  that  aversion  or  antipathy  which  Jack  and  his 
brother  Peter  seemed,  even  to  an  affectation,  to  bear 
against  each  other.  Peter  had  lately  done  some 
rogueries  that  forced  him  to  abscond,  and  he  seldom 
ventured  to  stir  out  before  night,  for  fear  of  bailiffs. 
Their  lodgings  were  at  the  two  most  distant  parts  of 
the  town  from  each  other  ;  and  whenever  their  oc- 
casions or  humours  called  them  abroad,  they  would 
make  choice  of  the  oddest  unlikely  times,  aud  most 
uncouth  rounds  they  could  invent,  that  they  might 
be  sure  to  avoid  one  another ;  yet,  after  all  this,  it 
was  their  perpetual  fortune  to  meet.  The  reason 
of  which  is  easy  enough  to  apprehend  ;  for,  the 
phrensy  and  the  spleen  of  both  having  the  same 
foundation,  we  may  look  upon  them  as  two  pair  of 
compasses,  equally  extended,  and  the  fixed  foot  of 
each  remaining  in  the  same  centre,  which,  though 
moving  contrary  ways  at  first,  will  be  sure  to  en- 
counter somewhere  or  other  in  the  circumference. 
Besides,  it  was  among  the  great  misfortunes  of  Jack 
to  bear  a  huge  personal  resemblance  with  his  bro- 
ther Peter.  Their  humour  and  dispositions  were 
not  only  the  same,  but  there  was  a  close  analogy  in 
their  shape,  their  size,  and  tlieir  mien.  Insomuch, 
as  nothing  was  more  frequent  than  for  a  bailiff  to 
seize  Jack  by  the  shoulders,  aud  cry,  "  Mr.  Peter, 
you  are  the  king's  prisoner."  Or,  at  other  times, 
for  one  of  Peter's  nearest  friends  to  accost  Jack 
with  open  arms,  "  Dear  Peter,  I  am  glad  to  see 
thee ;  pray  send  me  one  of  your  best  medicines  for 
the  worms."  This,  we  may  suppose,  was  a  mortify- 
ing return  of  those  pains  aud  proceedings  Jack  had 
laboured  in  so  long ;  and  finding  how  directly  oppo- 
site all  his  endeavours  had  answered  to  the  sole  end 

•  Hip  fanatics  hii\e  always  bad  a  way  of  aflcctiDg  to  run  into 


and  intention  which  he  had  proposed  to  himself, 
how  could  it  avoid  having  terrible  effects  upon  a 
head  and  heart  so  furnished  as  hiti  However,  the 
poor  remainders  of  his  coat  bore  all  the  punish- 
ment ;  the  orient  sun  never  entered  upon  his  diomal 
progress  without  missing  a  piece  of  it.  He  hired  a 
tailor  to  stitch  up  the  collar  so  dose  that  it  was 
ready  to  choke  him,  and  squeezed  out  his  eyes  at 
such  a  rate  as  one  could  see  nothing  but  the  white. 
What  little  was  left  of  the  main  substance  of  the 
coat  he  rubbed  every  day  for  two  hours  against  a 
rough-cast  wall,  in  order  to  grind  away  the  remnanta 
of  lace  and  embroidery ;  but  at  the  same  time  went 
on  with  so  much  violence  that  lie  proceeded  a  hea- 
then philosopher.  Yet,  after  all  he  could  do  of  this 
kind,  the  success  continued  still  to  disappoint  hit 
expectation.  For,  as  it  is  the  nature  of  rags  to  bezr 
a  kind  of  mock  resemblance  to  finery,  there  being  a 
sort  of  fluttering  appearance  in  both  which  is  not  to 
be  distinguished  at  a  distance,  in  the  dark,  or  by 
short-sighted  eyes,  so,  in  those  junctures,  it  fared 
with  Jack  and  his  tattera,  that  they  offered  to  the 
first  view  a  ridiculous  flaunting,  which,  assisting  the 
resemblance  in  person  and  air,  thwarted  all  his  pro- 
jects of  separation,  and  left  so  near  a  similitude  be- 
tween them  as  frequently  deceived  the  Tery  disciples 

and  followers  of  both. 

«  •  •  •  41  a 

Desuntnon-  •  •  •  • 

nulla,  ♦  •  *  • 

The  old  Sclavonian  proverb  said  well,  that  it  it 
with  men  as  with  asses ;  whoever  would  keep  them 
fast  must  find  a  very  good  hold  at  their  ears.  Yet  I 
think  we  may  affirm  that  it  has  been  verified  by  re- 
peated experience  that — 

EfTugiet  tamen  hno  sceleratiis  vincttla  Phrtena. 

It  is  good,  therefore,  to  read  the  maxims  of  onr 
ancestors,  with  great  allowances  to  times  and  per- 
sons ;  for,  if  we  look  into  primitive  records,  we  shall 
find  that  no  revolutions  have  been  so  great  or  m> 
frequent  as  those  of  hmnan  ears.  In  former  dajs 
there  was  a  curious  invention  to  catch  and  keep 
them,  which  I  think  we  may  justly  reckon  amon» 
the  artea  perdiUe;  and  how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when 
in  the  latter  centuries  the  very  species  is  not  only 
diminished  to  a  verj-  lamentable  degree,  but  the  poor 
remainder  is  also  degenerated  so  far  as  to  mock  our 
skilfullest  tenure!  For,  if  the  only  slitting  of  one 
ear  in  a  stag  has  been  found  sufficient  to  propairs^te 
the  defect  through  a  whole  forest,  why  should  we 
wonder  at  the  greatest  consequences  from  so  many 
loppings  and  mutilations  to  which  the  ears  of  our 
fathers,  and  our  own,  have  been  of  late  so  much  ex- 
posed 1  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  while  this  island  of 
ours  was  under  the  dominion  of  grace,  many  endea- 
vours were  made  to  improve  the  growth  of  cars  once 
more  among  us.  The  proportion  of  largeness  was 
not  only  looked  upon  as  an  oniament  of  the  out- 
ward man,  but  as  a  type  of  grace  in  the  inward. 
Besides,  ,it  is  held  by  naturalists  that,  if  there  be  a 
protuberancy  of  parts  in  the  superior  region  of  the 
body,  as  in  the  ears  and  nose,  there  must  be  a  parity 
also  in  the  inferior:  and,  therefore,  in  that  truly 
pious  age,  the  males  in  every  assembly,  according  sa 
they  were  gifted,  appeared  very  forward  in  exposing 
their  ears  to  view,  and  the  regions  about  them ;  be- 
cause Hippocrates  tells  us  that,  when  the  vein  be- 
hind the  ear  happens  to  be  cut,  a  man  becomes  an 
eunuch ;  and  the  females  were  nothing  backwardcr 
in  beholding  and  edifying  by  tliem ;  whereof  those 
who  had  already  used  the  means  looked  about  them 
with  great  concern,  in  hopes  of  conceiving  a  suitable 
offspring  by  such  a  prospect :  others,  who  stoo<l  can- 
didates   for  benevolence,   found  there  a  plentiful 
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rhoiee,  and  were  rare  to  ftx  upon  such  at  diBCOTered 
the  largest  cut,  that  the  breed  might  not  dwindle 
between  them.  Lastly,  the  deTouter  sisters,  who 
looked  upon  all  estraordinary  dilatations  of  that 
member  as  protmstons  of  seal,  or  spiritual  excres- 
rences,  were  sure  to  honour  every  head  they  sat 
upon  as  if  they  had  be€n  marks  of  grace ;  but  espe- 
rallj  that  of  the  preacher,  whose  ears  were  usually 
of  the  prime  magnitude  ;  which,  upon  that  account, 
hf  wa«  Tery  frequent  and  exact  in  exposing  with  all 
idTintaget  to  the  people ;  in  his  rhetorical  paroxysms 
tarntngr  sometimes  to  hold  forth  the  one,  and  some- 
tines  to  hold  forth  the  other :  from  which  custom 
the  whole  operation  of  preaching  is  to  thb  yerv  day, 
aaong  their  profesaors,  styled  by  the  phrase  of  hold- 
ing forth. 

Soch  was  the  progress  of  the  saints  for  advancing 
the  sse  of  that  member ;  and  it  is  thought  the  sue- 
ttm  would  have  been  every  way  answ^erable,  if,  in 
pnxxs  of  time,  a  cruel  king  had  not  arisen,'  who 
msrd  a  bloody  persecution  against  all  ears  above  a 
ctitiia  ttandard :  upon  which,  some  were  glad  to 
hvk  their  flourishing  sprouts  in  a  black  border, 
ofhen  crept  wholly  under  a  periwig ;  some  were 
lilt,  others  cropped,  and  a  great  number  sliced  off 
to  the  stumps.  But  of  this  more  hereafter  in  my 
feneial  history  of  ears,  which  I  design  very  speedily 
to  bestow  upon  the  public. 

From  this  brief  survey  of  the  falling  state  of  ears 
in  the  last  age,  and  the  small  care  had  to  advance 
their  aocient  growth  in  the  present,  it  is  manifest 
how  little  reason  we  can  have  to  rely  upon  a  hold  so 
»h9it,  BO  weak,  and  so  slippery,  and  that  whoever  desires 
to  nteh  mankind  fiast  must  have  recourse  to  some 
other  methods.  Now,  he  that  will  examine  human 
nature  with  circumspection  enough  may  discover 
wveitl  handles,  whereof  the  six  senses  afford  one 
i-pieee,  beside  a  great  number  that  are  screwed  to 
tbe  passions,  and  some  few  rireted  to  the  intellect. 
Ainoog  these  last,  curiosity  is  one,  and,  of  all  others, 
afficds  the  firmest  grasp  :  curiosity,  that  spur  in  the 
*>ide,  that  bridle  in  the  mouth,  that  ring  in  the  nose, 
oTalasy  and  impatient  and  a  grunting  reader.  By 
Ihii  handle  it  is,  that  an  author  should  seise  upon 
hiitvaders;  which  aa  soon  as  he  has  once  compassed, 
all  resiitance  and  struggling  are  in  vain ;  and  they 
become  hb  prisoners  as  close  as  he  pleases,  till  weari- 
est or  daluess  force  him  to  let  go  his  gripe. 

And  therefore,  I,  the  author  of  this  miraculous 
treatise,  having  hitherto,  beyond  expectation,  main- 
tained, by  the  aforesaid  handle,  a  firm  hold  upon  my 
^tle  readers,  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  am 
at  length  compelled  to  remit  my  grasp  ;  leaving  them, 
ia  the  perusal  of  what  remains,  to  that  natural  os- 
Qtaacy  inherent  in  the  tribe.  I  can  only  assure 
thee,  coorteoas  reader,  for  both  our  comforts,  that 
nj  eoncem  is  altogether  equal  to  thine  for  my  un- 
happiness  in  losing,  or  mislaying  among  my  papers, 
the  remaining  part  of  these  memoirs ;  which  con- 
noted of  accidents,  turns,  and  adventures,  both  new, 
^mable,  and  surprising ;  and  therefore  calculated, 
ia  all  due  points,  to  the  delicate  taste  of  this  our 
Mble  age.  But,  alas !  with  my  utmost  endeavours, 
1  have  be^i  able  only  to  retain  a  few  of  the  heads. 
I'nder  which,  there  was  a  full  account  how  Peter 
cot  a  protection  out  of  the  king's  bench ;  and  of  a 
reconcilement^  between  Jack  and  him,  upon  a  de- 
*^  they  had,  in  a  certain  rainy  night,  to  trepan 
^*other  Martin  into  a  spunging-house,  and  there 

*  CbarWi  the  Second,  at  his  r«atormtion.  turned  out  all  the 
AwttBgtaaehertfthat  would  not  cunform. 

^  b  Um  rcifu  of  James  tbe  Second  the  preabyteriana  joined 
iVfKpHi,.  aniaot  the  church  of  EnRland.  and  addreswd  him 
^irpcal  of  the  peaml  law*  and  teat. 


strip  him  to  the  skin.  How  Martin,  with  much  ado, 
showed  them  both  a  fair  pair  of  heels.  How  a  new 
warrant  came  out  against  Peter ;  upon  which,  how 
Jack  left  him  in  the  lurch,  stole  his  protection,  and 
made  use  of  it  himself.  How  Jack's  tatters  came 
into  fashion  in  court  and  city ;  huw  he  got  upon  a 
great  horse,*  and  eat  custard.  But  the  particulars 
of  all  these,  with  several  others  which  have  now  slid 
out  of  my  memory,  are  lost  beyond  all  hopes  of  re- 
covery. For  which  misfortune,  leaving  my  readers 
to  condole  with  each  other,  as  far  as  they  shall  find 
it  to  agree  with  their  several  constitutions,  but  con- 
juring them  by  all  the  friendship  that  has  passed  be- 
tween us,  from  the  title-page  to  this,  not  to  proceed 
so  far  as  to  injure  their  healths  for  an  accident  past 
remedy — I  now  go  on  to  the  ceremonial  part  of  an 
accomplished  writer,  and  therefore,  by  a  courtly  mo- 
dem, least  of  aU  others  to  be  omitted. 


THE  CONCLUSION. 


Going  too  long  is  a  cause  of  abortion  as  effectual, 
though  not  so  frequent,  as  going  too  short,  and  holds 
true  especially  in  the  labours  of  the  brain.  Well 
fare  the  heart  of  that  noble  Jesuit  [Pire  d'Orleans] 
who  first  adventured  to  confess  in  print  that  books 
must  be  suited  to  their  several  seasons,  like  dress, 
and  diet,  and  diversions ;  and  better  fare  our  noble 
nation  for  refining  upon  this  among  other  French 
modes.  I  am  living  fast  to  see  the  time  when  a 
book  that  misses  its  tide  shall  be  neglected,  as  the 
moon  by  day,  or  like  mackerel  a  week  alter  the 
season.  No  man  has  more  nicely  observed  our 
climate  than  the  bookseller  who  bought  the  copy  of 
this  work  ;  he  knows  to  a  tittle  what  subjects  will 
best  go  off  in  a  dry  year,  and  which  it  b  proper  to 
expose  foremost  when  the  weather-glass  b  fallen  to 
much  rain.  When  he  had  seen  this  treatise,  and 
consulted  his  almanac  upon  it,  he  gave  me  to  under- 
stand  that  he  had  manifestly  considered  the  two 
principal  things,  which  were,  the  bulk  and  the  sub- 
ject, and  found  it  would  never  take  but  after  a  long 
vacation,  and  then  only  in  case  it  should  happen  to 
be  a  hard  year  for  turnips.  Upon  which  I  desired 
to  know,  considering  my  urgent  necessities,  what  he 
thought  might  be  acceptable  this  month.  He  looked 
westward  and  said,  I  doubt  we  shall  have  a  fit  of 
bad  weather ;  however,  if  you  could  prepare  some 
pretty  little  banter,  (but  not  in  verse,)  or  a  small 

treatbe  upon  the  ,  it  would  run  like  wildfire. 

But  if  it  hold  up,  I  have  already  hired  an  author  to 
write  something  against  Dr  Bentley,  which  I  am 
sure  will  turn  to  account.i^ 

At  length  we  agreed  upon  thb  expedient;  that 
when  a  customer  comes  for  one  of  these,  and  desirrt 
in  confidence  to  know  the  author,  he  will  tell  him 
very  privately  as  a  friend,  naming  whichever  of  the 
wits  shall  happen  to  be  that  week  in  vogue ;  and  if 
Durfey's  last  play  shall  be  in  course,  I  would  an 
lieve  be  may  be  the  person  as  Congreve.  Thb  I 
mention,  because  I  am  wonderfully  well  acquainted 
with  the  present  relish  of  our  courteous  readers ; 
and  have  often  observed  with  singular  pleasure, 
that  a  fly  driven  from  a  honey-pot  will  immediately, 
with  very  good  appetite,  alight  and  iinbh  hb  meal 
on  an  excrement. 

I  have  one  word  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  pro- 
found writers,  who  are  grown  very  numerous  ot 

•  Sir  Humphry  Edwin,  a  presbyterian,  when  lord  mayor 
of  London,  went  in  hb  fomiami«!s  tii  a  conventicle. 

»•  When  Dt.  Prideaux  to<»k  hb  Connection  of  tbe  Old  and 
New  Testament  to  tho  faookarller,  he  told  him  it  m-as  a  dry 
aubject.  and  the  printinsf  could  not  be  rentunrd  unlo»»  he 
would  enliven  it  with  a  little  humour. 
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late  ;  and  I  know  Tcry  well  the  judicious  world  is 
resolved  to  list  me  in  that  number.  I  conceive 
therefore,  as  to  the  business  of  being  profound,  that 
it  is  with  writers  as  with  wells — a  person  with 
good  eyes  may  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  deepest, 
provided  any  water  be  there  ;  and  often  when  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  at  the  bottom  besides  dry- 
ness  and  dirt,  though  it  be  but  a  yard  and  a  half 
under-ground,  it  shall  pass,  however  for  woudi'ous 
deep,  upon  no  wiser  a  reason  than  because  it  is 
wondrous  dark. 

I  am  now  trying  an  experiment  very  frequent 
among  modem  authors,  which  is  to  write  upon  no- 
thing ;  when  the  subject  is  utterly  exhausted,  to  let 
the  pen  still  move  on :  by  some  called  the  ghost  of 
wit,  delighting  to  walk  after  the  death  of  its  body. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  there  seems  to  be  no  part  of 
knowledge  in  fewer  hands  than  that  of  discerning 
when  to  have  done.  By  the  time  that  an  author 
has  written  out  a  book  he  and  his  readers  are  be- 
come old  acquaintance,  and  grow  very  loth  to  part ; 
so  that  I  have  sometimes  known  it  to  be  in  writing 
as  in  visiting,  where  the  ceremony  of  taking  leave 
has  employed  more  time  than  the  whole  conversa- 
tion before.  TlSe  conclusion  of  a  treatise  resembles 
the  conclusion  of  human  life,  which  has  sometimes 
been  compared  to  the  end  of  a  feast,  where  few  are 
satisfied  to  depart,  tit  plenus  vita  conviva  ;  for  men 
will  sit  down  after  the  fullest  meal,  though  it  be 
only  to  dose  or  to  sleep  out  the  rest  of  the  day.  But 
in  this  latter  I  ditfer  extremely  from  other  writers ; 
and  shall  be  too  proud  if,  by  all  my  labours,  I  can 
have  anyways  contributed  to  the  repose  of  mankind 
in  times  so  turbulent  and  unquiet  as  these.  Neither 
do  I  think  such  an  employment  so  very  alien  from 
the  office  of  a  wit  as  some  would  suppose.  For, 
among  a  very  polite  nation  in  Greece,  there  were 
the  same  temples  built  and  consecrated  to  Sleep  and 
the  Muses ;  between  which  two  deities  they  be- 
lieved the  strictest  friendship  was  established. 

I  have  one  concluding  favour  to  request  of  my 
reader,  that  he  will  not  expect  to  be  equally  diverted 
and  informed  by  every  liie  or  every  page  of  this 
discourse ;  but  give  some  allowance  to  the  author's 
spleen  and  short  fits  or  intervals  of  dulness,  as  well 
as  his  own  ;  and  lay  it  seriously  to  his  conscience, 
whether,  if  he  were  walking  the  streets  in  dirty 
weather  or  a  rainy  day,  he  would  allow  it  fair  deal- 
ing in  folks  at  their  ease  from  a  window  to  criticise 
his  gait  and  ridicule  his  dress  at  such  a  juncture. 

In  my  disposure  of  employments  of  the  brain  I 
have  thought  fit  to  make  invention  the  master,  and 
to  give  method  and  reason  the  office  of  its  lackeys. 
The  cause  of  this  distribution  was,  from  observing 
it  my  peculiar  case  to  be  often  under  a  temptation 
of  being  witty,  upon  occasions  where  I  could  be 
neither  wise,  nor  sound,  nor  anything  to  the  matter 
in  hand.  And  I  am  too  much  a  servant  of  the  mo- 
dei-n  way  to  neglect  any  such  opportunities,  what- 
ever pains  or  improprieties  I  may  be  at  to  introduce 
them.  For  I  have  obsen-ed  that,  from  a  laborious 
collection  of  seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  flowers 
and  shining  hints  of  the  best  modern  authors,  di- 
gested with  great  reading  into  my  book  of  common- 
places, I  have  not  been  able,  after  five  years,  to 
draw,  hook,  or  force  into  common  conversation,  any 
more  than  a  dozen.  Of  which  dozen,  the  one  moiety 
failed  of  success  by  being  dropped  among  unsuitable 
company  ;  and  the  other  cost  me  so  many  strains 
and  traps  and  ambages  to  introduce,  that  I  at 
length  resolved  to  give  it  over.  Now,  this  disap- 
pointment (to  discover  a  secret),  I  must  own,  gavo. 
roe  the  first  hint  of  setting  up  for  an  author ;  and  1 
since  found   among  some   particular  friends, 


that  it  is  become  a  very  general  complaint,  and  has 
produced  the  same  effects  upon  many  others.  For 
I  have  remarked  many  a  towardly  word  to  be  whoU) 
neglected  or  despised  in  discourse,  which  has  passed 
ver}'  smoothly  with  some  consideration  and  esteem 
after  its  preferment  and  sanction  in  print.  But 
now,  since  by  the  liberty  and  encouragement  of  the 
press,  I  am  grown  absolute  master  of  the  occasiona 
and  opportunities  to  expose  the  talents  1  have  ac- 
quired, I  already  discover  that  the  issues  of  my  o6- 
servanda  begin  to  grow  too  large  for  the  receipts. 
Therefore  I  shall  here  pause  a  while,  till  I  find,  b> 
feeling  the  world's  pulse  and  my  own,  that  it  will 
be  of  absolute  necessity  for  us  both  to  resume  m) 
pen. 
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Givin»  an  acoouut  of  his  departure  flrom  Jack,  and  their  w(- 
tiug  up  for  themsel^nea,  on  which  account  they  were  obiiied 
to  travel  and  meet  many  disasters,  finding  no  shelter  oev 
Peter's  habitation ;  Martin  sucrecdd  in  the  north :  Prier 
thunders  against  Martin  for  the  loss  of  tlie  largie  rcTcnuc  he 
used  to  receive  fwta  thenoe.  Harry  Huff  sent  Martin  ^ 
challenge  to  flight,  which  he  received  ;*  Peter  rewards  iUrry 
for  the  protended  victory,  which  encouraged  Harry  to  buff 
Peter  alsii.  With  many  other  extraordinary  advcoture*  of 
the  said  Martin  in  several  places  with  many  ronnderable 

peiDons. 

With  a  digression  concerning  the  nature,  usefulness,  and  oe- 
oesfiity  of  wars  and  quarrels. 

How  Jack  and  Martin,  being  parted,  set  up  etch 
for  himself.  How  they  travelled  over  hills  and 
dales,  met  many  disasters,  suffered  much  from  the 
good  cause,  and  struggled  with  difficulties  and 
wants,  not  having  where  to  lay  their  head ;  b;  sll 
which  they  afterwards  proved  themselves  to  be  riirht 
father's  sons,  and  Peter  to  be  spurious.  Findin< 
no  shelter  near  Peter's  habitation,  Martin  travelled 
northwards,  and  finding  the  Thuringians  and  neigh- 
bouring people  disposed  to  change,  he  set  up  hi< 
stage  first  among  them  ;  where,  making  it  his  basi- 
ness  to  cry  down  Peter's  powders,  plasters,  sal>es, 
and  drugs,  which  he  had  sold  a  long  time  at  a  dear 
rate,  allowing  Martin  none  of  the  profit,  though  he 
had  been  often  employed  in  recommending  and 
putting  them  off;  the  good  people,  willing  to  ^are 
their  pence,  began  to  hearken  to  Martin's  speeches. 
How  several  great  lords  took  the  hint,  and  ou  tlic 
same  account  declared  for  Martin ;  particularly  one, 
who  not  having  enough  of  one  wife  wanted  to 
marry  a  second  ;  and  knowing  Peter  used  not  lo 
grant  such  licences  but  at  a  swinging  price,  he  struck 
up  a  bargain  with  Martin,  whom  be  found  more 
tractable,  and  who  assured  him  he  had  the  same 
power  to  allow  such  things.  How  most  of  the  other 
northern  lords,  for  their  own  private  ends,  withdrew 
themselves  and  their  dependants  from  Peter's  autho- 
rity, and  closed  in  with  Martin.  How  Filter, 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  such  large  territories,  and 
consequently  of  so  much  revenue^  thundered  sgaiost 
Martin,  and  sent  out  the  strongest  and  most  terrible 
of  his  bulls  to  devour  him  ;  but  this  having  no  fS.9c\^ 
and  Martin  defending  himself  boldly  and  dexter- 
ously, Peter  at  last  put  forth  proclamations,  declar- 
ing Martin  and  all  his  adherents  rebels  and  traitoist 
ordaining  and  requiring  all  his  loving  subjects  to 
take  up  arms,  and  to  kill,  bum,  and  destroy  all  and 
every  one  of  them,  promising  large  rewards,  &£•' 
upon  which  ensued  bloody  wars  and  desolation. 

How  Harry  Huff,*  lord  of  Albion,  one  of  ih« 
greatest  bullies  of  those  days,  sent  a  cartel  to  Martin 
to  fight  him  on  a  stage,  at  cudgels,  quarter-statf, 
back-sword,  6x,  Hence  the  origin  of  that  genteel 
custom  of  prize-fighting,  so  well  known  and  prac- 
tised to  this  day  among  those  polite  islanders, 
•  Henry  VIII.'s  controversy  with  Luther  in  behalf  of  the  poF« 
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though  unknown  everywhere  else.  How  Martin, 
beu)^  a  bold  blustering  fellow,  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge ;  bow  they  met  and  fought,  to  the  great  diyer- 
»i<>D  of  the  »pectiitor8 ;  and,  after  giving  one  another 
broken  heati«  and  many  bloody  woundn  and  bruises, 
how  they  both  drew  off  Tictorious ;  in  which  their 
example  has  been  frequently  imitated  by  great  clerks 
and  others  since  that  time.  How  Martin's  friends 
appbuded  his  victory ;  and  how  lord  Harry's  friends 
complimeated  him  on  the  same  score  ;  and  particu- 
Isrljr  lord  Peter,  who  sent  him  a  fine  feather  for  his 
rap/  to  be  worn  by  him  and  his  successors  as  a  per- 
jietual  mark  for  his  bold  defence  of  lord  Peter's 
cauM.  How  Harry,  flushed  with  his  pretended 
Virtory  over  Martin,  began  to  huff  Peter  also,  and  at 
hst  downright  quarrelled  with  him  about  a  wench.** 
How  some  of  lord  Harry *s  tenants,  ever  fond  of 
chanfct,  began  to  talk  kindly  of  Martin,  for  which 
be  mauled  them  soundly ;  as  he  did  also  those  that 
idhered  to  Peter.  How  he  turned  some  out  of 
bt>u«  tod  bold,  others  he  hanged  or  burnt,  &c. 

How  Harry  Huff,  after  a  good  deal  of  blustering, 
wearhisg,  and  bullying,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
a fDod-natured  boy  [Edward  VI.],  who,  giving  way 
to  the  general  bent  of  his  tenants,  allowed  Martin's 
notions  to  spread  everywhere  and  take  deep  root  in 
Albion.  How,  after  his  death,  the  farm  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  lady  who  was  violently  in  love  with  lord 
Peter  [queen  Mary],  How  she  purged  the  whole 
country  with  fire  and  sword,  resolved  not  to  leave 
ihe  name  or  remembrance  of  Martin.  How  Peter 
triomphed,  and  set  up  shops  again  for  selling  his 
nwu  powders,  plasters,  and  salves,  which  were  now 
<^led  the  only  true  ones,  Martin's  being  all  declared 
(Tounterfeit.  How  great  numbers  of  Martin's  friends 
left  the  country,  and,  travelling  up  and  down  in 
foreign  parts,  grew  acquainted  with  many  of  Jack's 
foUowen,  and  took  a  Uking  to  many  of  their  notions 
ud  ways,  which  they  afterwards  brought  back  into 
Aibion,  now  under  another  lady,  more  moderate 
and  more  conning  than  the  former.  How  she  en- 
littTOured  to  keep  friendship  both  with  Peter  and 
Martin,  and  trimmed  for  some  time  between  the 
tro,  not  without  countenancing  and  assisting  at  the 
ame  time  many  of  Jack's  followers ;  but,  finding  no 
pri^bility  of  reconciling  all  the  three  brothers,  be- 
'^Qw  each  would  be  master  and  allow  no  other 
^T««,  powders,  or  plasters  to  be  used  but  his  own, 
<he  doearded  all  three,  and  set  up  a  shop  for  those 
"f  her  own  farm,  well  furnished  with  powders, 
pi'^rs,  salves,  and  all  other  drugs  necessary,  all 
"^  *nd  true,  composed  according  to  receipts  made 
by  physicians  and  apothecaries  of  her  own  creating, 
»tirb  they  extracted  out  of  Peter's,  and  Martin's, 
Mid  Jack's  receipt-books,  and  of  this  medley  or 
bodjiepodge  made  up  a  dispensatory  of  their  own ; 
•trictly  forbidding  any  other  to  be  used,  and  particu- 
Ivh  Peter's,  firom  which  the  greatest  part  of  this 
»**»  ditpeosatory  was  stolen.  How  the  lady,  farther 
to  confirm  this  change,  wisely  imitating  her  father, 
*^ded  Peter  from  the  rank  he  pretended  as 
^idett  brother,  and  set  up  herself  in  his  place  as 
Msd  of  the  family,  and  ever  after  wore  her  father's 
''-^  cap,  with  the  fine  feather  he  had  got  from  Peter 
i«  itanding  his  friend ;  which  has  likewise  been 
^^rn  wi&  no  small  ostentation  to  this  day  by  all  her 
•*fwuott,  though  declared  enemies  to  Peter.  How 
ad)  Bess  and  her  physicians,  being  told  of  many  de- 
fecti  and  imperfections  in  their  new  medley  dispensa- 
JJ*J,  resolve  on  a  farther  alteration,  and  to  purge  it 
''wn  1  great  deal  of  Peter's  trash  that  still  remained 
*  it,  but  were  prevented  by  her  death.     How  she 

•  "  Defeodcr  of  the  Faith." 
*  Hsnry  VII L*»  love  f^  Ann  BoUeo. 


was  succeeded  by  a  north-country  farmer,  who  pre- 
tended great  skill  in  the  managing  of  farms,  though 
he  could  never  govern  his  own  poor  little  farm,  nor 
yet  this  large  new  one  after  he  got  it.  How  thia 
new  lanillord,  to  show  his  valour  and  dexterity, 
fought  against  enchanters,  weeds,  giants,  and  wind- 
mills, and  claimed  great  honour  for  his  victories, 
though  he  ofttimes  b-sh-t  himself  when  there  was  no 
danger.  How  his  successor,  no  wiser  than  he,  occa- 
sioned great  disorders  by  the  new  methods  he  took 
to  manage  his  farms.  How  he  attempted  to  esta- 
blish, in  his  northern  farm,  the  same  dispensatory 
used  in  the  southern,  but  miscarried  because  Jack's 
powders,  pills,  salves,  and  plasters,  were  there  in 
great  vogue. 

How  the  author  finds  himself  embarrassed  for 
having  introduced  into  his  history  a  new  sect,  differ- 
ing from  the  three  he  had  undertaken  to  treat  of, 
and  how  his  inviolable  respect  to  the  sacred  number 
three  obliges  him  to  reduce  these  four,  as  he  intends 
to  do  all  other  things,  to  that  number  ;■  and  for  that 
end  to  drop  the  former  Martin,  and  to  substitute  in 
his  place  lady  Bess's  institution,  which  is  to  pass 
under  the  name  of  Martin  in  the  sequel  of  this  true 
history.  This  weighty  point  being  cleared,  the  au- 
thor goes  on  and  describes  mighty  quarrels  and 
squabbles  between  Jack  and  Martin  [great  civil 
war] ;  how  sometimes  the  one  had  the  better,  and 
sometimes  the  other,  to  the  great  desolation  of  both 
fiirms,  till  at  last  both  sides  concur  to  hang  up  the 
landlord,  who  pretended  to  die  a  martyr  for  Martin, 
though  he  had  been  true  to  neither  side,  and  was 
suspected  by  many  to  have  a  great  affection  for 
Peter. 

A   DIGRESSION    ON  THE  NATURE,    USE- 
FULNESS,   AND   NECESSITY   OF   WARS 
AND  QUARRELS. 

This  being  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  the  au- 
thor intends  to  treat  it  methodically  and  at  large  in 
a  treatise  apart,  and  here  to  give  only  some  hints  of 
what  his  large  treatise  contains.  The  state  of  war 
natural  to  all  creatures.  War  is  an  attempt  to  take 
by  violence  from  others  apart  of  what  they  have  and 
we  want.  Every  man  fully  sensible  of  his  own  merit, 
and  finding  it  not  duly  regarded  by  others,  has  a 
natural  right  to  take  from  them  all  that  he  thinks 
due  to  himself;  and  every  creature,  finding  its  own 
wants  more  than  those  of  others,  has  the  same  right 
to  take  everything  its  nature  requires.  Brutes 
much  more  modest  in  their  pretensions  this  way 
than  men  ;  and  mean  men  more  than  great  ones. 
The  higher  one  raises  his  pretensions  this  way,  the 
more  bustle  he  makes  about  them;  and  the  more 
success  he  has,  the  greater  hero.  Thus  greater  souls, 
in  proportion  to  their  superior  merit,  claim  a  greater 
right  to  take  everything  from  meaner  folks.  This 
the  true  foundation  of  grandeur  and  heroism,  and  of 
the  distinction  of  degrees  among  men.  War  there- 
fore necessary  to  establish  subordination,  and  to 
found  cities,  kingdoms,  &c.,  as  also  to  purge  bodies 
politic  of  gross  humours.  Wise  princes  find  it  ne- 
cessary to  have  wars  abroad,  to  keep  peace  at  home. 
War,  famine,  and  pestilence,  the  usual  cures  for  cor- 
ruptions in  bodies  politic.  A  comparison  of  these 
three.  The  author  is  to  write  a  panegyric  on  each 
of  them.  The  greatest  part  of  mankind  loves  war 
more  than  peace.  They  are  but  few  and  mean- 
spirited  that  live  in  peace  with  all  men.  The  modest 
and  meek  of  all  kinds  always  a  prey  to  those  of 
more  noble  or  stronger  appetites.  The  inclination 
to  war  universal :  those  that  cannot,  or  dare  not, 

•  "  Apanegvrical  Euay  upon  the  number  THaKi"  it  among 
the  treatiaet  adyertiaed  at  the  beginning  of  tho  Tale  of  a  Tub. 
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make  war  in  person,  employ  others  to  do  it  for  them. 
This  maintains  buliies,  bravoes,  cut-throats,  lawyers, 
soldiers,  &c.  Most  professions  would  be  useless  if 
all  were  peaceable.  Hence  brutes  want  neither 
smith  nor  lawyers,  magistrates  nor  joiners,  soldiers 
nor  surgeons.  Brutes,  having  but  narrow  appetites, 
are  incapable  of  carrying  on  or  perpetuating  war 
against  their  own  species,  or  of  being  led  out  in 
troops  and  multitudes  to  destroy  one  another.  These 
prerogatives  proper  to  man  alone.  The  excellency 
of  human  nature  demonstrated  by  the  vast  train  of 
appetites,  passions,  wants,  &c.,  that  attend  it.  This 
matter  to  be  more  fully  treated  in  the  author's  Pane- 
gyric on  3Iankind. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  MARTIN  (continued). 

How  Jack,  having  got  rid  of  the  old  landlord,  set 
up  another  to  his  mind  [Cromwell],  quarrelled  with 
Martin,  and  turned  him  out  of  doors.     How  he  pil- 
laged all  his  shops,  and  abolished  the  whole  dispensa- 
tory.     How  the   new  landlord    laid    about    him, 
mauled  Peter,  worried  Martin,  and  made  the  whole 
neighbourhood  tremble.     How  Jack's   friends  fell 
out  among  tliemselves,  split  into  a  thousand  parties, 
turned  all  things    topsyturvy,  till  everybody  grew 
weary  of  them;  and  at  last,  the  blustering  landlord 
dying.  Jack  was  kicked  out  of  doors,  a  new  landlord 
brought  in,  and  Martin  re-established  [Restoration]. 
How   this  new  landlord  let  Martin  do  what  he 
pleased,  and  Martin  agreed  to  everj-thing  his  pious 
landlord  desired,  provided  Jack  might  be  kept  low. 
Of  several  efforts  Jack  made  to  raise  up  his  head, 
but  all  in  vain ;  till  at  last  the  landlord  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  one  who  was  a  great  friend  to 
Peter,   who,   to   humble  Martin,   gave  Jack   some 
liberty.*     How  Martin  grew  enraged  at  this,  called 
in  a   foreigner,  and  turned   out  the  landlord ;   in 
which   Jack   concurred  with  Martin,  because  this 
landlord  was  entirely  devoted  to  Peter,  into  whose 
arms  he  threw  himself,  and  left  his  country  [Revo- 
lution].    How  the  new  landlord  secured  Martin  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  former  rights,  but  would 
not  allow  him  to  destroy  Jack,  who  had  always  been 
his  friend.     How  Jack  got  up  his  head  in  the  north, 
and  put  himself  in  possession  of  a  whole  can  ton  ,b 
to  tlie  great  discontent  of  Martin,  who,  finding  also 
that  some  of  Jack's  friends  were  allowed  to  live  and 
get  their  bread  in  the  south  parts  of  the  country, 
grew  highly  discontent  with  the  new  landlord  he 
had  called  in  to  his  assistance.     How  this  landlord 
kept  Martin  in  order,  upon  which  he   fell  into  a 
raging  fever,  and  swore  he  would  hang  himself  or 
join  in  with  Peter,  unless  Jack's  children  were  all 
turned  out  to  starve.®     Of  several  attempts  made  to 
cure  Martin,  and  make  peace  between  him  and  Jack, 
that  they  might  unite  against  Peter ;  but  all  made  in- 
effectual by  the  great  address  of  a  number  of  Peter's 
friends,  that  herded  among  Martin's,  and  appeared  the 
most  zealous  for  his  interest.     How  3Iartin,  getting 
abroad  in  this  mad  fit,  looked  so  like  Peter  in  his 
air  and  dress,  and  talked  so  like  him,  that  many  of 
the  neighbours  could  not  distinguish  the  one  n-om 
the  other ;  especially  when   Martin  went  up  and 
down  strutting  in  Peter's  armour,  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed to  fight  Jack.     What  remedies  were  used  to 
cure  Martin's  distemper.  •  •  • 

Here  the  author  being  seized  with  a  fit  of  dulness, 
(to  which  he  is  very  subject,)  after  having  read  a 
poetical  epistle  addressed  to  ***,  it  entirely  com- 
posed his  senses,  so  that  he  has  not  writ  a  line  since. 

N.B.  Some  things  that  follow  after  this  are  not  in 

*  liidttlgc«c«i  to  Mctariesg.        t>  Precbytery  in  Scotland. 
*  Clamour  that  tho  church  was  in  oangcr. 


the  MS.,  but  seem  to  have  been  written  since,  to 
fill  up  the  place  of  what  was  not  thought  conveuient 
then  to  print. 


A  PROJECT  FOR  THE  UNIVERSAL 
BENEFIT  OF  MANKIND. 

The  author,  having  laboured  so  long,  and  done  ho 
much,  to  serve  and  instruct  the  public,  without  an; 
advantage  to  himself,  has  at  last  thought  of  a  projcci 
which  will  tend  to  the  great  benefit  of  all  maukind 
and  produce  a  handsome  revenue  to  the  author.  He 
intends  to  print  by  subscription,  in  96  large  voluTnt9> 
in/o/»o,  an  exact  description  of  Terra  Auatralis  tn- 
cogiiita^  collected  with  great  care  and  pains  from  911) 
learned  and  pious  authors  of  undoubted  veracit}. 
The  whole  work,  illustrated  with  maps  and  cuti 
agreeable  to  the  subject,  and  done  by  the  best  may- 
ters,  w^ill  cost  but  one  guinea  each  volume  to  8ub« 
scribers;  one  guinea  to  be  paid  in  advance,  and 
ailerwjurds  a  guinea  on  receiving  each  volume,  ex- 
cept the  last.  This  work  will  be  of  great  use  for  all 
men,  and  necessary  for  all  families,  because  it  eon- 
tains  exact  accounts  of  all  the  provinces,  colnniei, 
and  mansions  of  tliat  spacious  country,  where,  by 
a  general  doom,  all  transgressors  of  the  law  are  to 
be  transported ;  and  every  one  having  this  work  m^r 
choose  out  the  fittest  and  best  place  for  himself. 
there  being  enough  for  all,  so  as  every  one  shall  be 
fully  satisfied. 

The  author  supposes  that  one  copy  of  this  work 
will  be  bought  at  the  public  charge,  or  out  of  the 
parish-rates,  for  every  parish-church  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  and  in  all  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing ;  and  that  every  family  that  can  commatxl 
ten  pounds  per  annum,  even  though  retrenched  from 
less  necessary  expenses,  will  subscribe  for  one.  He 
does  not  think  of  giving  out  above  nine  volumes 
yearly ;  and  considering  the  number  requisite,  be 
intends  to  print  at  least  100,000  for  the  first  edition. 
He  is  to  print  proposals  against  next  term,  with  a 
specimen,  and  a  curious  map  of  the  capital  city,  i>ith 
its  twelve  gates,  from  a  known  author,  who  took  ab 
exact  survey  of  it  in  a  dream.  Considering  the 
great  care  and  pains  of  the  author,  and  the  usefuU 
ness  of  the  work,  he  hopes  every  one  will  be  ready, 
for  their  own  good  as  well  as  his,  lb  coutribut.? 
cheerfully  to  it,  and  not  grudge  him  the  profit  ho 
may  have  by  it,  especially  if  it  comes  to  a  third  or 
fourth  edition,  as  he  expects  it  will  very  soon. 

He  doubts  not  but  it  will  be  translated  into  fo- 
reign languages  by  most  nations  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  of  Asia  and  Africa,  being  of  as  great  use  to  all 
those  nations  as  to  his  own  ;  for  this  reason,  he  de- 
signs to  procure  patents  and  privileges  for  securing 
the  whole  benefit  to  himself  from  all  those  different 
princes  and  states ;  and  hopes  to  see  many  n)iliiou« 
of  this  great  work  printed,  in  those  different  coun- 
tries and  languages,  before  his  death. 

After  this  business  is  pretty  well  established,  he 
has  promised  to  put  a  friend  on  another  project, 
almost  as  good  as  this,  by  establishing  insurance* 
offices  everywhere  for  securing  people  from  ship- 
wreck and  several  other  accidents  in  their  voya^  to 
this  country ;  and  tliese  offices  shall  furnish,  at  a 
certain  rate,  pilots  well  versed  in  the  route,  and  that 
know  all  the  rocks,  shelves,  quicksands,  &c.,  that 
such  pilgrims  and  travellers  may  be  exposed  to.  Of 
these  he  knows  a  great  number  ready  instructed  in 
most  countries  :  but  the  whole  scheme  of  this  mut- 
ter he  is  to  draw  up  at  large  and  communicate  to  hbt 
friend. 

Hei*e  ends  the  manuscript. 
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OF   THE 


BAITLE  FOUGHT  LAST  FRIDAY  BETWEEN  THE  ANCIENT 

AND    THE    MODEKN   BOOKS 

IN  SAINT  JAMES'S  LIBRARY. 


THE   BOOKSELLER  TO  THE   READER. 

TuE  follotvini^  diBCourse,  as  it  is  unquestionably  of 
ibe*  i&me  author,  so  it  seems  to  hare  been  written 
ibout  the  same  time,  with  the  former  ;  I  mean  the 
}ear  1687,  when  the  famous  dispute  was  on  foot 
tbout  ancient  and  modern  iearnlog.  The  contro- 
tern  took  its  rise  from  an  essay  of  sir  William 
Temple's  upon  that  subject ;  which  was  answered 
bv  W.  Wotton,  B.  D.,  with  an  appendix  by  Dr. 
Bentlty,  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  credit  of  ^sop 
aod  PhabLiis  for  authors,  whom  sir  William  Temple 
haJ,  in  the  essay  before  mentioned,  highly  com- 
!OfiHl«d.  In  that  appendix  tliE!  doctor  falls  hard 
tipoa  a  new  edition  of  Phalaris,  put  out  by  the 
Uoounbie  Charles  Boyle,  now  earl  of  Orrery,  to 
which  Mr.  Boyle  replied  at  large  with  great  learning 
&n(i  wit;  and  the  doctor  voluminously  rejoined. 
la  this  dispute  the  town  highly  resented  to  see  a 
person  of  sir  William  Temple's  character  and  merits 
roiu^hlj  used  by  the  two  reverend  gentlemen  afore- 
B^df  and  without  any  manner  of  provocation.  At 
*to^K  there  appearing  no  end  of  the  quarrel,  our 
vithor  tells  us  that  the  BOOKS  in  St.  James's 
Library,  looking  upon  themselves  as  parties  princi- 
{t^j  concerned,  took  up  the  controversy,  and  came 
U)  a  iiectfive  battle  ;  but  the  manuscript,  by  the  in* 
jury  v(  fortune  or  weather,  beingin  several  places  im- 
Ki^«ct,  we  cannot  learn  to  which  side  the  victory  fell. 
I  must  warn  the  rouier  to  beware  of  applying  to 
pcnoDi  what  is  here  meant  only  of  books,  in  the 
moft  literal  sense.  So,  when  Virgil  is  mentioned, 
v<?  are  not  to  understand  the  person  of  a  famous 
poet  railed  by  that  name  ;  but  only  certain  sheets  of 
V^j^T  bound  up  in  leather,  containing  in  print  the 
^vork«  of  the  said  poet :  and  so  of  the  rest. 

THE  PREFACE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

Sati&e  ii  a  sort  of  glass  wherein  beholders  doge- 
o»"filly  discover  everj'body's  face  but  their  own  ; 
vbich  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind  reception  it 
(ueeti  with  in  the  world,  and  that  so  very  few  are 
•'SVafied  with  it.  But,  if  it  should  happen  other- 
^r^e.  tbe  danger  is  not  great ;  and  I  have  learned 
fnjm  lon^  experience  never  to  apprehend  mischief 
^001  those  understandings  I  have  been  able  to  pro* 
^uke :  for  anger  and  fury,  though  thev  add  strength 
to  tbe  sinews  of  the  body,  yet  are  found  to  relax 
<  W  of  the  mind,  and  to  render  all  its  efforts  feeble 
8nd  impotent. 

fh«r«  is  a  brain  that  will  endure  but  one  scum- 
°>i^ ;  let  the  owner  gather  it  >vith  discretion,  and 
loina^  hia  liule  stock  with  husbandry ;  but,  of  al 
tjuij^,,  let  him  beware  of  bringing  it  under  the  lash 
*'  bii  betters,  because  that  will  make  it  all  bubble 
«?•  mio  impertinence,  and  he  will  find  no  new  supply. 
"«  nithout  knowledge  being  a  sort  of  cream, 
j^htfh  {{sthers  in  a  night  to  the  top,  and  by  a  skilful 
^*ad  may  be  soon  whipped  into  froth  j  but  once 
«'Jinraed  an^ay,  what  appears  underneath  will  be 
« for  nothing  but  to  be  thrown  to  the  hogs. 

A  rVU.  hVD  TRUE   ACCOUKT,    ETC. 

^  i]<^.\-ER  examines,  with  due  circumspection,  into 
the  annual  records  of  time,  will  find  it  remarked  that 


war  is  the  child  of  pride,  and  pride  the  daughter  of 
riches : — the  former  of  which  assertions  may  be  soon 
granted,  but  one  cannot  so  easily  subscribe  to  the 
latter;  for  pride  is  nearly  related  to  beggary  and 
want,  either  by  father  or  mother,  and  sometimes  by 
both ;  and,  to  speak  naturally,  it  very  seldom  hap- 
pens among  men  to  fall  out  when  all  have  enough ; 
invasions  usually  travelling  from  north  to  south, 
that  is  to  say,  from  poverty  to  plenty.  The  most 
ancient  and  natural  grounds  of  quarrels  are  lust  and 
avarice ;  which,  though  we  may  allow  to  be  brethren, 
or  collateral  branches  of  pride,  are  certainly  the  is- 
sues of  want.  For,  to  speak  in  the  phrase  of  writers 
upon  politics,  we  may  obser>-e  in  the  republic  of 
dogs,  which  in  ita  original  seems  to  be  an  insti- 
tution of  the  many,  that  the  whole  state  is  ever  in 
the  profoundest  peace  after  a  full  meal ;  and  that 
civil  broils  arise  among  them  when  it  happens  for 
one  great  bone  to  be  seized  on  by  some  leading  dog, 
who  either  divides  it  among  the  few,  and  then  it  falls  ^ 
to  an  oligarchy,  or  keeps  it  to  himself,  and  then  it 
runs  up  to  a  tyranny.  The  same  reasoning  also 
holds  place  among  them  in  those  dissensions  we  be- 
hold upon  a  turgescency  in  any  of  their  females. 
For  the  right  of  possession  lying  in  common,  (it  be- 
ing impossible  to  establish  a  property  in  so  delicate 
a  case,)  jealousies  and  suspicions  do  so  abound,  that 
the  whole  commonwealth  of  that  street  is  reduced 
to  a  manifest  state  of  war,  of  every  citizen  against 
every  citizen,  till  some  one  of  more  courage,  con- 
duct, or  fortune  than  the  rest  seizes  and  ei^oys  the 
prize :  upon  which  naturally  arises  plenty  of  heart- 
burning, and  envy,  and  snarling  against  the  happy 
dog.  Again  if  we  look  upon  any  of  these  republics 
engaged  in  a  foreign  war,  either  of  invasion  or  de- 
fence, we  shall  find  the  same  reasoning  will  serve  as 
to  the  grounds  and  occasions  of  each;  and  that 
poverty  or  w  ant,  in  some  degree  or  other,  (whether 
real  or  in  opinion,  which  makes  no  alteration  in  the 
case,)  has  a  great  share,  as  well  as  pride,  on  the  part 
of  the  aggressor. 

Now,  whoever  will  please  to  take  this  scheme, 
and  either  reduce  or  adapt  it  to  an  intellectual  state 
or  commonwealth  of  learning,  will  soon  discover  the 
first  ground  of  disagreement  between  the  two  great 
parties  at  this  time  in  arms,  and  may  form  just 
conclusions  upon  the  merits  of  either  cause.  But 
the  issue  or  events  of  this  war  arc  not  so  easy  to 
conjecture  at ;  for  the  present  quarrel  is  so  inflamed 
by  the  warm  heads  of  either  faction,  and  the  preten- 
tttons  somewhere  or  other  so  exorbitant,  as  not  to 
admit  the  least  overtures  of  accommodation.  This 
quarrel  first  began,  as  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  an 
old  dweller  in  the  neighbourhood,  about  a  small 
spot  of  ground,  lying  and  being  upon  one  of  the  two 
tops  of  the  hill  Parnassus ;  the  highest  and  largest 
of  which  had,  it  seems,  been  time  out  of  mind  in 
quiet  possession  of  certain  tenants,  called  the  An- 
cients ;  and  the  other  was  held  by  the  Moderns. 
But  these,  disliking  their  present  station,  sent  cer- 
tain ambassadors  to  the  ancients,  complaining  of  a 
great  nuisance  ;  how  the  height  of  that  part  of  Par- 
nassus quite  spoiled  the  prospect  of  theirs,  especially 
toward   the   east;  and  therefore,  to   avoid   a  war. 
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offered  them  the  choice  of  this  alternative,  either  that 
the  ancients  would  please  to  remoye  themselves  and 
their  effects  down  to  the  lower  summit,  which  the 
moderns  would  graciously  surrender  to  them,  and  ad- 
vance into  their  place  ;  or  else  the  said  ancients  will 
give  leave  to  the  modems  to  come  with  shovels  and 
mattocks,  and  level  the  said  hill  as  low  as  they  shall 
think  it  convenient.  To  which  the  ancients  made 
answer,  how  little  they  expected  such  a  message  as 
this  from  a  colony  whom  they  had  admitted,  out  of 
their  own  free  grace,  to  so  near  a  neighbourhood. 
That,  as  to  their  own  seat,  they  were  aborigines  of 
it,  and  therefore  to  talk  with  them  of  a  removal  or 
surrender  was  a  language  they  did  not  understand. 
That  if  the  height  of  the  hill  on  their  side  shortened 
the  prospect  of  the  modems,  it  was  a  disadvantage 
they  could  not  help ;  but  desired  them  to  consider 
whether  that  injury  (if  it  be  any)  were  not  largely 
recompensed  by  the  shade  and  shelter  it  afforded 
them.  That  as  to  the  levelling  or  digging  down,  it 
was  either  folly  or  ignorance  to  propose  it  if  they 
did  or  did  not  know  how  that  side  of  the  hill  was  an 
entire  rock,  which  would  break  their  tools  and 
hearts,  without  any  damage  to  itself.  That  they 
would  therefore  advise  the  modems  rather  to  raise 
their  own  side  of  the  hill  than  dream  of  pulling  down 
that  of  the  ancients ;  to  the  former  of  which  they 
would  not  only  give  licence,  but  also  largely  contri- 
bute. All  this  was  rejected  by  the  modems  with 
much  indignation,  who  still  insisted  upon  one  of  the 
two  expedients ;  and  so  this  difference  broke  out 
into  a  long  and  obstinate  war,  maintained  on  the 
one  part  by  resolution,  and  by  the  courage  of  cer- 
tain  leaders  and  allies ;  but,  on  the  other,  by  the 
greatness  of  their  number,  upon  all  defeats  affording 
continual  recruits.  In  this  quarrel  whole  rivulets  of 
ink  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  virulence  of  both 
parties  enormously  augmented.  Now,  it  must  be 
here  understood  that  ink  is  the  great  missive  weapon 
in  all  battles  of  the  learned,  which,  conveyed  through 
a  sort  of  engine  called  a  quill,  infinite  numbers  of 
these  are  darted  at  the  enemy  by  the  valiant  on 
each  side,  with  equal  skill  and  violence,  as  if  it  were 
an  engagement  of  porcupines.  This  malignant  liquor 
was  compounded,  by  the  engineer  who  invented  it, 
of  two  ingredients,  which  are,  gall  and  copperas  ;  by 
its  bitterness  and  venom  to  suit,  in  some  degree,  as 
well  as  to  foment,  the  genius  of  the  combatants. 
And  as  the  Grecians,  after  an  engagement,  when 
•  they  could  not  agree  about  the  victorj-,  were  wont 
to  set  up  trophies  on  both  sides,  the  beaten  party 
being  content  to  be  at  the  same  expense,  to  keep  it- 
self in  countenance,  (a  laudable  and  ancient  custom, 
happily  revived  of  late  in  the  art  of  war,)  so  the 
learned,  after  a  sharp  and  bloody  dispute,  do,  on 
both  sides,  hang  out  their  trophies  too,  whichever 
comes  by  the  worst.  These  trophies  have  largely 
inscribed  on  them  tlie  merits  of  the  cause  ;  a  full  im- 
partial account  of  such  a  battle,  and  how  the  victory 
fell  clearly  to  the  party  that  set  them  up.  They  are 
known  to  the  world  under  several  names;  as  disputes, 
arguments,  rejoinders,  brief  considerations,  answers, 
replies,  remarks,  reflections,  objections,  confuta- 
tions. For  a  very  few  days  they  are  fixed  up  in  all 
public  places,  either  by  themselves  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, for  passengers  to  gaze  at;  whence  the 
chiefcst  and  largest  are  removed  to  certain  magazines 
they  call  libraries,  there  to  remain  in  a  quarter  pur- 
posely assigned  them,  and  thenceforth  begin  to  be 
called  books  of  controversy. 

In  these  books  is  wonderfully  instiUcd  and  pre- 
served the  spirit  of  each  warrior  while  he  is  alive  ; 
and  after  his  death  his  soul  transmigrates  thither  to 
inform  them.  This  at  least  is  the  more  common 
opinion ;  but  I  believe  it  is  with  libraries  as  with 


other  cemetries;  where  some  philotophen  affirm 
that  a  certain  spirit,  which  they  call  brutum  hominU, 
hovers  over  the  monument,  till  the  body  is  cor* 
rupted  and  turns  to  dust  or  to  worms,  but  then 
vanishes  or  dissolves;  so,  we  may  say,  a  restless 
spirit  haunts  over  every  book,  till  dust  or  ivorms 
have  seized  upon  it ;  which  to  some  may  happ<*n  in 
a  few  days,  but  to  others  later :  and  therefore  books 
of  controversy,  being,  of  all  others,  haunted  by  the 
most  disorderly  spirits,  have  always  been  con£ncd 
in  a  separate  lodge  from  the  rest ;  and  for  fear  of  a 
mutual  violence  against  each  other,  it  was  thought 
prudent  by  our  ancestors  to  bind  them  to  the  peace 
with  strong  iron  chains.  Of  which  invention  the 
original  occasion  was  this:  When  the  works  of 
Scotus  first  came  out,  they  were  carried  to  a  certain 
library,  and  had  lodgings  appointed  them  ;  but  thui 
author  was  no  sooner  settled  than  he  went  to  visit 
his  master  Aristotle ;  and  there  both  concerted  toge- 
ther to  seize  Plato  by  main  force,  and  turn  him  out 
from  his  ancient  station  among  the  divines,  where 
he  had  peaceably  dwelt  near  eight  hundred  yean. 
The  attempt  succeeded,  and  the  two  usurpers  have 
reigned  ever  since  in  his  stead :  but,  to  maintain 
quiet  for  the  future,  it  was  decreed  that  all  polvmicf 
of  the  latger  size  should  be  held  fast  with  a  chain. 

By  this  expedient  the  public  peace  of  libraries 
might  certainly  have  been  preserved  if  a  new  spe- 
cies of  controversial  books  had  not  arisen  of  late 
years,  instinct  with  a  more  malignant  spirit,  from 
the  war  above  mentioned  between  the  learned  about 
the  higher  summit  of  PamaesuM. 

When  these  books  were  first  admitted  into  the 
public  libraries,  I  remember  to  have  said,  upon  oc- 
casion,  to  several  persons  concerned,  how  I  was  sure 
they  would  create  broils  wherever  they  came,  on- 
less  a  world  of  care  were  taken :  and  therefore  I  ad- 
vised that  the  champions  of  each  side  should  be 
coupled  together,  or  otherwise  mixed,  that,  like  the 
blending  of  contrary  poisons,  their  malignity  might 
be  employed  among  themselves.  And  it  seems  I 
was  neither  an  ill  prophet  nor  an  ill  counsellor ;  for 
it  was  nothing  else  but  the  neglect  of  this  caution 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  terrible  fight  that  hap- 
pened on  Friday  last  between  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem books  in  the  king's  library.  Now,  because  the 
talk  of  this  battle  is  so  fresh  in  everybody's  mouth, 
and  the  expectation  of  the  town  so  great  to  be  in- 
formed in  the  particulars,'  I,  being  possessed  'of  all 
qualifications  requisite  in  an  historian,  and  retained 
by  neither  party,  have  resolved  to  comply  with  the 
urgent  importunity  of  my  friends,  by  writing  doi«  u  a 
full  impartial  account  thereof. 

The  guardian  of  the  regal  library,*  a  person  of 
great  valour,  but  chiefly  renowned  for  his  humanity , 
had  been  a  fierce  champion  for  the  modems ;  and, 
in  an  engagement  upon  Parnassus,  had  vowed* 
with  his  own  hands  to  knock  down  two  of  tlie  an- 
cient chiefs,  who  guarded  a  small  pass  on  the  supe- 
rior rock ;  but,  endeavouring  to  climb  up,  w^s 
cruelly  obstmcted  by  his  own  imhappy  weight  and 
tendency  towards  Ids  centre;  a  quality  to  which 
those  of  the  modern  party  are  extremely  subject ; 
for,  being  light-headed,  they  have,  in  speculation,  a 
wonderful  agility,  and  conceive  nothing  too  high  for 
them  to  mount ;  but,  in  reducing  to  practice,  disco- 
^r  a  mighty  pressure  about  their  posteriors  aiid 
their  heels.  Having  thus  failed  in  his  design,  tht- 
disappointed  champion  bore  a  cruel  rancour  to  the 
ancients ;  which  he  resolved  to  gratify  by  showini; 
all  marks  of  his  favour  to  the  books  of  their  adver- 
saries, and  lodging  them  in  the  fairest  apartments ; 

■  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  ia  the  preface  to  hti  edition 
of  Phalaris.  says  he  waa  refused  a  MS.  by  the  librarykecivr. 
I)r.  Mentley ;  th«r  two  aacicnta  were  Pholarii  and  ilSaop. 
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vhco,  It  the  Mme  time,  whttever  book  had  the 
boIdne«9  to  own  itself  for  an  advocate  of  the  ancients 
wt^  buried  alire  in  some  ohscure  comer,  and  threat- 
ened, upon  the  least  displeasure,  to  be  turned  out 
</  doors.  Besides,  it  so  happened  that  about  this 
time  there  was  a  strange  conAision  of  place  among 
all  the  books  in  the  library ;  for  which  several  rea- 
•niu  were  assigned.  Some  imputed  it  to  a  great 
he»p  of  learned  dust,  which  a  perverse  wind  blew 
off  from  1  ihelf  of  moderns  into  the  keeper's  eyes. 
Others  affirmed  he  had  a  humour  to  pick  the  worms 
out  of  the  schoolmen,  and  swallow  them  fresh  and 
fkAtin^;  whereof  some  fell  upon  his  spleen,  and 
^me  climed  up  into  his  head,  to  the  great  perturba- 
tion of  both.  And  lastly,  others  maintained  that, 
\a  w^ing  much  in  the  dark  about  the  library,  he 
Hid  quite  lost  the  situation  of  it  out  of  his  head ; 
uid  therefore,  in  replacing  his  books,  he  was  apt  to 
Rustike,  and  clap  Des  Cartes  next  to  Aristotle  ;  poor 
PUto  had  got  between  Hobbes  and  the  Seven  Wise 
MMten,  and  Virgil  was  hemmed  in  with  Dryden  on 
otw'  tide  and  Withers  on  the  other. 

Meanwhile  those  books  that  were  advocates  for 
Ihe  modems  chose  out  one  from  among  them  to 
male  K  jirogress  through  the  whole  library,  examine 
"i<  namber  and  strength  of  their  party,  and  concert 
their  iffain.  This  messenger  performed  all  things 
^pTT  iadnstriously.  and  brought  back  with  him  a  list 
•f  their  forces,  in  all,  fifty  thousand,  consisting 
fhi-fly  of  light-horse,  heavy-armed  foot,  and  mer- 
tnarics;  whereof  the  foot  were  in  general  but 
*mi\j  armed  and  worse  clad  ;  their  horses  large, 
N  extremely  out  of  case  and  heart ;  however,  soma 
f<'v,  bj  trading  among  the  ancients,  had  furnished 
thera«elTci  tolerably  enough. 

While  things  were  in  this  ferment,  discord  grew 
extremely  high;  hot  words  passed  on  both  sides, 
tnd  ill  blood  was  plentifully  bred.  Here  a  solitary 
incieot,  squeexed  up  among  a  whole  shelf  of  mo- 
dfRis  offered  fairly  to  dispute  the  case,  and  to  prove 
b;  manifest  reason  that  the  priority  was  due  to 
(hem  from  long  possession,  and  in  regard  of  their 
frjdenee,  antiquity,  and,  above  all,  their  great 
in^rit^  toward  the  modems.  But  these  denied  the 
prnni<<es,  and  seemed  very  much  to  wonder  how 
'h-  ancients  could  pretend  to  insist  upon  their  anti- 
r.uitr,  when  it  was  so  plain  (if  they  went  to  that) 
'^ir  the  modems  were  much  the  more  ancient  of 
the  two.  As  for  any  obligations  they  owed  to  the 
iBrifDt^  they  renounced  &em  all.  It  is  true,  said 
•Sn,  we  are  informed  some  few  of  our  party  have 
Wn  «o  mean  to  borrow  their  subsistence  from  you ; 
but  the  rest,  infinitely  the  greater  number,  (and 
♦tp^ially  we  French  and  English,)  were  so  far 
fn>m  stooping  to  so  base  an  example,  that  there 
T.<tpr  passed,  till  this  very  hour,  six  words  between 
^.  For  our  horses  were  of  our  own  breeding,  our 
•.m«  of  oar  own  foi^ng,  and  our  clothes  of  our  own 
fxiUioj^  ODt  and  sewing.  Plato  was  by  chance  up  on 
^^f  hrti  ihelf,  and  observing  thos«  that  spoke  to  be 
>"  the  ragged  plight  mentioned  a  while  ago ;  their 
j4d*«  lean  and  foundered,  their  weapons  of  rotten 
"^"^f^t  their  armour  rusty,  and  nothing  but  rags 
*ri  i«'meath ;  he  laughed  loud,  and  in  his  pleasant 
''^J  «worf,  by ,  he  believed  them. 

Now,  the  modems  had  not  proceeded  in  their  late 
B*r»tiaiion  with  secrecy  enough  to  escape  the  notice 
'f  t.he  enemy.  For  those  advocates  who  had  begun 
'•>•  quarrel,  by  setting  first  on  foot  the  dispute  of 
pfw«"i«*nct,  talked  so  loud  of  coming  to  a  battle, 
^M  %ir  William  Temple'  happened  to  overhear 
^'^a,  and  gave  immediate  intelligence  to  the  an- 
^toh;  who  thereupon  drew  up  their  scattered 
^'^^  together,  resolving  to  act  upon  the  defensive ; 

*Tk^  alUct  who  Mpoused  tlie  cause  of  ancient  learning. 


upon  which,  several  of  the  modems  fled  over  to 
their  party,  and  among  the  rest  Temple  himself. 
This  Temple,  having  been  educated  and  long  con« 
versed  among  the  ancients,  was,  of  all  the  modems, 
their  greatest  favourite,  and  became  their  greatest 
champion. 

Things  were  at  this  crisis  when  a  material  acci- 
dent fell  out.  For  upon  the  highest  comer  of  a 
large  window  there  dwelt  a  certain  spider,  swollen 
up  to  the  first  magnitude  by  the  destruction  of  infi- 
nite numbers  of  files,  whose  spoils  lay  scattered  be- 
fore the  gates  of  his  palace,  like  human  bones 
before  the  cave  of  some  giant.  The  avenues  to  his 
castle  were  guarded  with  turnpikes  and  palisadoes, 
all  aAer  the  modem  way  of  fortification.  After  you 
had  passed  several  courts  you  came  to  the  centre, 
wherein  you  might  behold  the  constable  himself  in 
his  own  lodgings,  which  had  wrindowa  fronting  to 
each  avenue,  and  ports  to  sally  out  upon  all  occa- 
sions of  prey  or  defence.  In  this  mansion  he  had 
for  some  time  dwelt  in<  peace  and  plenty,  without 
danger  to  his  person  by  swallows  from  above,  or  to 
his  palace  by  brooms  from  below :  when  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  fortune  to  conduct  thither  a  wandering 
bee,  to  whose  curiosity  a  broken  pane  in  the  glass 
had  discovered  itself,  and  in  he  went ;  where,  expa- 
tiating a  while,  he  at  last  happened  to  alight  upon 
one  of  the  outward  walls  of  the  spider's  citadel ; 
which,  yielding  to  the  unequal  weight,  sunk  down 
to  the  very  foundation.  Thrice  he  endeavoured  to 
force  his  passage,  and  thrice  the  centre  shook.  The 
spider  within,  feeling  the  terrible  convulsion,  sup- 
posed at  first  that  nature  was  approaching  to  her 
final  dissolution ;  or  else,  that  Beelzebul),  with  all 
his  legions,  was  come  to  revenge  the  death  of  many 
thousands  of  his  subjects  whom  his  enemy  had  slain 
and  devoured.  However,  he  at  length  valiantly  re- 
solved to  issue  foBth  and  meet  his  fate.  Meanwhile 
the  bee  had  acquitted  himself  of  his  toils,  and, 
posted  securely  at  some  distance,  was  employed  in 
cleansing  his  wings,  and  disengaging  them  from  the 
ragged  remnants  of  the  cobweb.  By  this  time  the 
spider  was  adventured  out,  when,  beholding  the 
chasms,  the  ruins,  and  dilapidations  of  his  fortress, 
he  was  very  near  at  his  wits'  end  ;  he  stormed  and 
swore  like  a  madman,  and  swelled  till  he  was  ready 
to  burst.  At  length,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  bee, 
and  wisely  gathering  causes  from  events,  (for  they 
knew  each  other  by  sight,)  A  plague  split  you,  said 
he,  for  a  giddy  son  of  a  whore ;  is  it  you,  with  a 
vengeance,  that  have  made  this  litter  herel  could 
not  you  look  before  you,  and  be  d^dl  do  you  think 
I  have  nothing  else  to  do  (in  the  devil's  name)  but 
to  mend  and  repair  after  your  arse  t — Good  words, 
friend,  said  the  bee  (having  now  pruned  himself, 
and  being  disposed  to  droll)  :  Til  give  you  my  hand 
and  word  to  come  near  your  kennel  no  more  ;  I  was 
never  in  such  a  confounded  pickle  since  I  was  born. 
— Sirrah,  replied  the  spider,  if  it  were  not  for 
breaking  an  old  custom  in  our  family,  never  to  stir 
abroad  against  an  enemy,  I  should  come  and  teach 
you  better  manners. — I  pray  have  patience,  said  the 
bee,  or  you'll  spend  your  substance,  and,  for  aught  I 
»ee,  you  may  stand  in  need  of  it  all,  toward  the  re- 
pair  of  your  house. — Rogue,  rogue,  replied  the 
spider,  yet  methinks  you  should  have  more  respect 
to  a  person  whom  all  the  world  allows  to  be  so 
much  your  betters. — By  my  troth,  said  the  bee, 
the  comparison  will  amount  to  a  very  good  jest ; 
and  you  will  do  me  a  favour  to  let  me  know  the 
reasons  that  all  the  world  is  pleased  to  use  in  so 
hopeful  a  dispute.  At  this  the  spider,  having  swelled 
himself  into  the  sixe  and  posture  of  a  disputant,  be- 
gan his  argument  in  the  true  spirit  of  controversy, 
with  resolution  to  be  heartily  scurrilous  and  angry. 
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to  urge  on  hb  own  reasons,  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  answers  or  objections  of  his  opposite;  and 
fully  predetermined  in  his  mind  against  all  conviction. 

Not  to  disparage  myself,  said  he,  by  the  comparison 
with  such  a  ra^al,  what  art  thou  but  a  vagabond 
without  house  or  home,  without  stock  or  inherit- 
ance 1  bom  to  no  possession  of  your  own,  but  a  pair 
of  wings  and  a  drone-pipe.  Your  livelihood  is  a 
universal  plunder  upon  nature ;  a  freebooter  over 
fields  and  gardens ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  stealing, 
will  rob  a  nettle  as  easily  as  a  violet.  Whereas  I 
am  a  domestic  animal,  furnished  with  a  native  stock 
within  myself.  This  large  castle  (to  show  my  im- 
provements in  the  mathematics^)  is  all  built  with 
my  own  hands,  and  the  materials  extracted  alto- 
gether out  of  my  own  person. 

I  am  glad,  answered  the  bee,  to  hear  you  grant  at 
least  that  I  am  come  honestly  by  my  wings  and  my 
voice ;  for  then,  it  seems,  I  am  obliged  to  Heaven 
alone  for  my  flights  and  my  music  ;  and  Providence 
would  never  have  bestowed  on  me  two  such  gifts, 
without  designing  them  for  the  noblest  ends.  I  visit 
indeed  all  the  flowers  and  blossoms  of  the  field  and 
garden  ;  but  whatever  I  collect  thence  enriches  my- 
self, without  the  least  injury  to  their  beauty,  their 
smell,  or  their  taste.  Now,  for  you  and  your  skill 
in  architecture  and  other  mathematics,  I  have  little 
to  say :  in  that  building  of  yours  there  might,  for 
aught  I  know,  have  been  labour  and  method 
enough  ;  but,  by  woful  experience  for  us  both,  it  is 
too  plain  the  materials  are  naught ;  and  I  hope  you 
will  henceforth  take  warning,  and  consider  duration 
and  matter,  as  well  as  method  and  art.  You  boast 
indeed  of  being  obliged  to  no  other  creature,  but  of 
drawing  and  spinning  out  all  from  yourself ;  that  is 
to  say,  if  we  may  judge  of  the  liquor  in  the  vessel 
by  what  issues  out,  you  possess  a  good  plentiful 
store  of  dirt  and  poison  in  your  bseast ;  and,  though 
I  would  by  no  means  lessen  or  disparage  your 
genuine  stock  of  either,  yet  I  doubt  you  are  some- 
what obliged,  for  an  increase  of  both,  to  a  little 
foreign  assistance.  Your  inherent  portion  of  dirt 
does  not  fail  of  acquisitions,  by  sweepings  exhaled 
from  below;  and  one  insect  furnishes  you  with  a 
share  of  poison  to  destroy  another.  So  that,  in 
short,  the  question  comes  all  to  this ;  whether  is  the 
nobler  being  of  the  two,  that  which,  by  a  laiy  con- 
templation of  four  inches  round,  by  an  overweening 
pride,  feeding  and  engendering  on  itself,  turns  all 
into  excrement  and  venom,  producing  nothing  at  all 
but  fiybane  and  a  cobweb;  or  that  which,  by  a 
universal  range,  with  long  search,  much  study,  true 
judgment,  and  distinction  of  things,  brings  home 
honey  and  wax. 

This  dispute  was  managed  with  such  eagerness, 
clamour,  and  warmth,  that  the  two  parties  of  books, 
in  arms  below,  stood  silent  a  while,  waiting  in  sus- 
pense what  would  be  the  issue ;  which  was  not  long 
undetermined :  for  the  bee,  grown  impatient  at  so 
much  loss  of  time,  fled  straight  away  to  a  bed  of 
roses,  without  looking  for  a  reply,  and  left  the 
spider,  like  an  orator,  collected  in  himself,  and  just 
prepared  to  burst  out. 

It  happened  upon  this  emergency  that  ^sop  broke 
silence  first.  He  had  been  of  late  most  barbarously 
treated  by  a  strange  effect  of  the  regent's  humanity, 
who  had  torn  off"  his  title-page,  sorely  defaced  one 
half  of  his  leaves,  and  chained  him  fast  among  a 
shelf  of  modems.  Where,  soon  discovering  how 
high  the  quarrel  was  likely  to  proceed,  he  tried  all 
his  arts,  and  turned  himself  to  a  thousand  forms. 
At  length,  in  the  borrowed  shape  of  an  ass,  the 
regent  mistook  him  for  a  modem ;  by  which  means 
he  had  time  and  opportunity  to  escape  to  the  ancients, 

-  'JfKcd  by  those  who  contended  for  the  exoellenee  of  modern 


Just  when  the  spider  and  the  bee  were  entering  into 
their  contest ;  to  which  he  gave  his  attention  with  a 
world  of  pleasure,  and,  when  it  was  ended,  swore 
in  the  loudest  key  that  in  all  his  life  he  had  never 
known  two  cases  so  parallel  and  adapt  to  each  other 
as  that  in  the  window  and  this  upon  the  shelTec. 
The  disputants,  said  he,  have  admirably  maDSgml 
the  dispute  between  them,  have  taken  in  the  full 
strength  of  all  that  is  to  be  said  on  both  sidea,  and 
exhausted  the  substance  of  every  argument  pro  and 
con.  It  is  .but  to  adjust  the  reasonings  of  both  to 
the  present  quarrel,  then  to  compare  and  apply  the 
labours  and  fruits  ojf  each,  as  the  bee  has  learnedly 
deduced  them,  and  we  shall  find  the  conclusion  f&U 
plain  and  close  upon  the  moderns  and  us.  For  pray, 
gentlemen,  was  ever  anything  so  modem  as  the 
spider  in  his  air,  his  turns,  and  his  paradoxes  1  he 
argues  in  the  behalf  of  you  his  brethren  and  him- 
self with  many  boastings  of  his  native  stock  and 
great  genius ;  that  he  spins  and  spits  wholly  from 
himself,  and  scorns  to  own  any  obligation  or  assist- 
ance from  without.  Then  he  displays  to  you  hi« 
great  skill  in  architecture  and  improvement  in  the 
mathematics.  To  all  this  the  bee,  as  an  advocate 
retained  by  us  the  ancients,  thinks  fit  to  answer, 
that,  if  one  may  judge  of  the  great  genius  or  inven- 
tions of  the  modems  by  what  they  have  produced, 
you  will  hardly  have  countenance  to  bear  you  out  m 
boasting  of  either.  Erect  your  schemes  with  &» 
much  method  and  skill  as  you  please ;  yet,  if  the 
materials  be  nothing  but  dirt,  spun  out  of  your  own 
entrails  (the  guts  of  modem  brains),  the  edifice  will 
conclude  at  last  in  a  cobweb ;  the  duration  of  which, 
like  that  of  other  spiders'  webs,  may  be  imputed  to 
their  being  forgotten,  or  neglected,  or  hid  in  a  comer. 
For  anything  else  of  genuine  that  the  modems  may 
pretend  to,  1  cannot  recollect;  unless  it  be  a  lan^ 
vein  of  wrangling  and  satire,  much  of  a  nature  and 
substance  with  the  spider's  poison ;  which,  bowcTer 
they  pretend  to  spit  wholly  out  of  themselves,  is  im- 
proved by  the  same  arts,  by  feeding  upon  the  insects 
and  vermin  of  the  age.  As  for  us  the  ancients,  we  are 
content,  with  the  bee,  to  pretend  to  nothing  of  our 
ovm  bevond  our  wings  and  our  voice  :  that  is  to  say, 
our  fiighCs  and  our  language.  For  the  rest,  what- 
ever we  have  got  has  been  by  infinite  labour  and 
search,  and  ranging  through  every  comer  of  nature; 
the  difference  is,  that,  instead  of  dirt  and  poison,  ^-« 
have  rather  chosen  to  fill  our  hives  with  honey  and 
wax  ;  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest 
of  things,  which  are  sweetness  and  light. 

It  is  wonderful  to  conceive  the  tumult  arisen 
among  the  books  upon  the  close  of  this  long  descant 
of  j£sop:  both  parties  took  the  hint,  and  heightened 
their  animosities  so  on  a  sudden,  that  they  resoWed 
it  should  come  to  a  battle.  Immediately  the  two 
main  bodies  withdrew,  under  their  several  ensigns, 
to  the  farther  parts  of  the  library,  and  there  entered 
into  cabals  and  consults  upon  the  present  emergency. 
The  moderns  were  in  very  warm  debates  upon  the 
choice  of  their  leaders ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
fear  impending  from  their  enemies  could  have  kept 
them  from  mutinies  upon  this  occasion.  The  ditTor- 
ence  was  greatest  among  the  horse,  where  every  pri- 
vate trooper  pretended  to  the  chief  command,  from 
Tasso  and  Milton  to  Dryden  and  Withers.  The  light- 
horse*  were  commanded  by  Cowley  and  Despreaiix> 
There  came  the  bowmen^  under  their  valiant  leader^. 
Des  Cartes,  Gassendi,  and  Hobbes ;  whose  strength 
Avas  such  that  they  could  shoot  their  arrows  beyond 
the  atmosphere,  never  to  fail  down  again,  but  turn, 
like  that  of  Evander,    into  meteors;  or,  like   the 

*  The  e|>tc  poets  were  full-armed  honcmen ;  thelyricml  baitb 
Ughl-home. 
|>  More  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Doileau. 
«  The  ithiloMphers,  whether  phyRical  or  roetaphyaical. 
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eamMm-lMU,  into  lUn.  Panoeltut  brought  %  equa- 
dron  of  itinkpot-flmgen  from  the  snowy  mountains 
of  Rlwda.  There  came  a  vast  body  of  dragoons,  of 
different  nations,  under  the  leading  of  Harrey,*  their 
great  iga:  part  armed  with  scythes,  the  weapons  of 
ittih ;  part  with  lances  and  long  knives,  all  steeped 
in  poison ;  part  shot  bullets  of  a  most  malignant 
mture,  tnid  used  white  powder,  which  infallibly 
killed  without  report.  There  came  scTeral  bodies  of 
bcsTy-vmed  foot,  all  mercenaries,  under  the  ensigns 
of  Gttiedardini,  DaTila,  Polydore  Virgil,  Buchanan, 
Mtrians,  Camden,  and  others.  The  engineers  were 
eomoianded  by  Regiomontanus  and  WilkUis.  The  rest 
nil  a  confused  multitude,  led  by  Scotus,  Aquinas, 
and  Beliarmine ;  of  mighty  bulk  and  stature,  but  with- 
oat  eitlier  arms,  courage,  or  discipline.  In  the  last 
pUee  euae  infinite  swarms  of  calones,i>  a  disorderly 
root  led  by  L'Estrange;  rogues  and  ragamuffins, 
Uut  follow  the  oamp  for  nothing  but  the  plunder,  all 
vithoot  coatA^  to  cover  them. 

THe  inny  of  the  ancients  was  much  fewer  in 
Dumber;  Homer  led  the  horse,  and  Finder  the  light- 
hane;  EueUd  was  chief  engineer;  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle commanded  the  bowmen ;  Herodotus  and  Liyy 
tile  foot ;  Hippocrates  the  dragoons ;  the  allies,  led 
hj  Voaius  and  Temple,  brought  up  the  rear. 

AO  things  violently  tending  to  a  decisive  battle. 
Fame,  who  much  frequented,  and  had  a  large  apart- 
■eat  formerly  assigned  her  in  the  regal  library,  fled 
ip  itnigfat  to  Jupiter,  to  whom  she  delivered  a  faith- 
fa!  account  of  all  that  passed  between  the  two  parties 
Mow;  for  among  the  gods  she  always  tells  truth. 
Jofc,  in  great  concern,  convokes  a  council  in  the 
aulkf  way.  The  aenate  assembled,  he  declares  the 
occasion  of  convening  them ;  a  bloody  battle  just 
iapendent  between  two  mighty  armies  of  ancient 
and  modem  creatures,  called  books,  wherein  the 
celestial  interest  was  but  too  deeply  concerned. 
Mooioa,'  the  patron  of  the  modems,  made  an  excel- 
leat  speech  in  their  &vour,  which  was  answered  by 
Pallas,  the  proteetreaa  of  the  ancients.  The  assem- 
Urwas  divided  in  their  affections;  when  Jupiter 
roamanded  the  book  of  fate  to  be  laid  before  him. 
Immediately  were  brought  by  Mercury  three  large 
blames  in  folio,  containing  memoirs  of  all  things 
pait,  present,  and  to  come.  The  clasps  were  of  silver 
«onUe  gilt,  the  covers  of  celestial  turkey  leather, 
and  the  paper  such  as  here  on  earth  might  pass  almost 
fer  veQam.  Jupiter,  having  silently  read  the  decree, 
vould  communicate  the  import  to  none,  but  presently 
ahitt  op  the  book. 

Without  the  doors  of  this  assembly  there  attended 
a  fast  number  of  light,  nimble  gods,  menial  servants 
to  Jupiter :  these  are  his  ministering  instruments  in 
tO  affiun  below.  They  travel  in  a  caravan,  more  or 
y^  together,  and  are  nstened  to  each  other,  like,  a 
link  of  galley-alaves,  by  a  light  chain,  which  passes 
into  them  to  Jupiter's  great  toe :  and  yet,  in  re- 
^nng  or  delivering  a  message,  they  may  never 
approach  above  the  lowest  step  of  his  throne,  where 
be  and  they  whisper  to  each  other  through  a  large 
follow  trunk.  These  deities  are  called  by  mortal 
nca  accidents  or  events ;  but  the  gods  call  them 
*Noad  eaueea.  Jupiter  having  delivered  his  message 
^  a  certain  number  of  these  divinities,  they  flew 
*<Baicdiately  down  to  the  pinnacle  of  the  regal  library, 

*Hirr«y.  mJut  diacoTered  the  clienlailoa  of  the  blood,  a 
*"n*<>7  sivcfa  insisted  on  by  the  advocates  for  the  modenia, 
*ad  orcfSad  sfstost  as  donfatfiil  or  •rroneoiu  by  sir  W.  Temple. 

'  C«kicw«.  By  calling  Oils  disorderly  rout  calones.  the 
r-fitor  (!oiQ!«  both  his  ntire  and  contempt  againt  all  aorta  of 
•'ircaafy  aniblilera.  Sir  Roger  L'Estrangs  waa  ditiinsoiahrd 
J^bitclivHyui  Uito  dirty  warfkra  in  the  reigiisof  Charlaa 
II.«Bd  Jaaca. 

*  Tbe«p  u«  pamphlirta.  which  are  not  boand  or  coveted. 
fh  aooaat  of  tho  snpertority  claimed  for  them  in  works  of 
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and  consulting  a  few  minutes,  entered  unseen,  and 
disposed  the  parties  according  to  their  orders. 

Meanwhile  Momus,  fearing  the  worst,  and  calling 
to  mind  an  ancient  prophecy  which  bore  no  very 
good  face  to  his  children  the  modems,  bent  his  flight 
to  the  region  of  a  malignant  deity  called  Criticism. 
She  dwelt  on  the  top  of  a  snowy  mountain  in  Nova 
Zembla ;  there  Momus  found  her  extended  in  her 
den,  upon  the  spoils  of  numberless  volumes,  half 
devoured.  At  her  right  hand  sat  Ignorance,  her 
father  and  husband,  blind  with  age;  at  her  left. 
Pride,  her  mother,  dressing  her  up  in  the  scraps 
of  paper  herself  had  torn.  There  was  Opinion, 
her  sister,  light  of  foot,  hood-winked,  and  head- 
strong, yet  giddy  and  perpetually  turning.  About 
her  played  her  children.  Noise  and  Impudence, 
Dulness  and  Vanity,  Positiveness,  Pedantry,  and 
lU-manners.  The  goddess  herself  had  claws  like  a 
cat ;  her  head,  and  ears,  and  voice,  resembled  those 
of  an  ass ;  her  teeth  fallen  out  before,  her  eyes 
turned  inward,  as  if  she  looked  only  upon  herself; 
her  diet  was  the  overfloyfing  of  her  own  gall ;  her 
spleen  was  so  large  as  to  stand  prominent,  like  a 
dug  of  the  first  rate ;  nor  wanted  excrescencies  in 
form  of  teats,  at  which  a  crew  of  ugly  monsters  were 
greedily  sucking;  and,  what  is  wonderful  to  con- 
ceive, the  bulk  of  spleen  increased  faster  than  the 
sucking  could  diminish  it.  Goddess,  said  Momus, 
can  you  sit  idly  here  while  oiu*  devout  worshippers, 
the  modems,  are  this  minute  entering  into  a  cruel 
battle,  and  perhaps  now  lying  under  the  swords  of 
their  enemies  1  who  then  hereafter  will  ever  sacrifice 
or  build  altars  to  our  divinities  1  Haste,  therefore, 
to  the  British  isle,  and,  if  possible,  prevent  their 
destruction ;  while  I  make  factions  among  the  gods, 
and  gain  them  over  to  our  party. 

Momus,  having  thus  delivered  himself,  staid  not 
for  an  answer,  but  left  the  goddess  to  her  own  re- 
sentment. Up  she  rose  in  a  rage,  and,  as  it  is  the 
form  upon  such  occasions,  began  a  soliloquy :  It  is  I 
(said  she)  who  give  wisdom  to  infants  and  idiots ; 
by  me  children  grow  wiser  than  their  parents, 
by  me  beaux  become  politicians,  and  schoolboys 
Judges  of  philosophy ;  by  me  sophisters  debate  and 
conclude  upon  the  depths  of  knowledge;  and 
coffeehouse  wits,  instinct  by  me,  can  correct  an 
author's  style,  and  display  his  minutest  errors,  vnth- 
ont  understanding  a  syllable  of  his  matter  or  his 
language;  by  me  striplings  spend  their  Judgment, 
as  they  do  their  estate,  before  it  comes  into  their 
hands.  It  is  I  who  have  deposed  wit  and  knowledge 
from  their  empire  over  poetry,  and  advanced  myself 
in  their  stead.  And  shall  a  few  upstart  ancienta 
dare  to  oppose  me  1 — But  come,  my  aged  parent,  and 
you,  my  children  dear,  and  thou,  my  beauteous 
sister ;  let  us  ascend  my  chariot,  and  haste  to  assist 
our  devout  modems,  who  are  now  sacrificing  to  us 
a  hecatomb,  as  I  perceive  by  that  grateful  smell 
which  from  thence  reaches  my  nostrils. 

The  goddess  and  her  train,  having  mounted  the 
chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  tame  geese,  fiew  over 
infinite  regions,  shedding  her  infiuence  in  due  places, 
till  at  length  she  arrived  at  her  beloved  island  of 
Britain  ;  but  in  hovering  over  ita  metropolis,  what 
blessings  did  she  not  let  fall  upon  her  seminaries  of 
Gresham  and  Covent-garden !  And  now  she  reached 
the  fatal  plain  of  St.  James's  library,  at  what  time 
the  two  armies  were  upon  the  point  to  engage; 
where,  entering  with  all  her  caravan  unseen,  and 
landing  upon  a  case  of  shelves,  now  desert,  but  once 
inhabited  by  a  colony  of  virtuosoes,  she  staid  a  while 
to  observe  the  posture  of  both  armies. 

But  here  the  tender  cares  of  a  mother  began  to  fill 
her  thoughts  and  move  in  her  breast:  for  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  modem  bowmen  she  cist  her  eyes  upon 
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h^r  son  Wotton,  to  whom  the  fates  bad  assigned  a 
Tery  short  thread.  Wotton,  a  young  hero,  whom  an 
unknown  father  of  mortal  race  begot  by  stolen  em- 
braces  with  this  goddess.  He  was  the  darling  of 
his  mother  above  all  her  children,  and  she  resolved 
to  go  and  comfort  him.  But  first,  according  to  the 
good  old  custom  of  deities,  she  cast  about  to  change 
her  shape,  for  fear  the  divinity  of  her  countenance 
might  daxsle  his  mortal  sight  and  overcharge  the  rest 
of  his  senses.  She  therefore  gathered  up  her  person 
into  an  octavo  compass  :  her  body  grew  white  and 
arid,  and  split  in  pieces  with  dryness;  the  thick 
turned  into  pasteboard,  and  the  thin  into  paper; 
upon  which  her  parents  and  children  artfully  strewed 
a  black  juice,  or  decoction  of  gall  and  soot,  in  form 
of  letters :  her  head,  and  voice,  and  spleen,  kept 
their  primitive  form ;  and  that  which  before  was  a 
cover  of  skin  did  still  continue  so.  In  this  guise 
she  marched  on  towards  the  modems,  undistinguish- 
able  in  shape  and  dress  from  the  divine  Bentley, 
Wotton's  dearest  friend.  Brave  Wotton,  said  the 
goddess,  why  do  our  trops  stand  idle  here,  to  spend 
their  present  vigour  and  opportunity  of  the  day  1 
away,  let  us  haste  to  the  generals,  and  advise  to  give 
the  onset  immediately.  Having  spoke  thus,  she 
took  the  ugliest  of  her  monsters,  full  glutted  from  her 
spleen,  and  flung  it  invisibly  into  his  mouth,  which, 
fijring  straight  up  into  his  head,  squeezed  out  his 
eye-balls,  gave  him  a  distorted  look,  and  half  over- 
turned his  brain.  Then  she  privately  ordered  two 
of  her  beloved  children,  Dulness  and  Ill-manners, 
closely  to  attend  his  person  in  all  encounters. 
Having  thus  accoutred  him,  she  vanished  in  a 
mist,  and  the  hero  perceived  it  was  the  goddess  his 
mother. 

The  destined  hour  of  fate  being  now  arrived,  the 
fight  began;  whereof,  before  I  dare  adventure  to 
make  a  particular  description,  I  must,  after  the 
example  of  other  authors,  petition  for  a  hundred 
tongues,  and  mouths,  and  hands,  and  pens,  which 
would  all  be  too  little  to  perform  so  immense  a 
work.  Say,  goddess,  that  presidest  over  hiatory, 
who  it  was  that  first  advanced  in  the  field  of  battle ! 
Paracelsus,  at  the  head  of  his  dragoons,  observing 
Qalen  in  the  adverse  wing,  darted  his  javelin  with  a 
mighty  force,  which  the  brave  ancient  received  upon 
his  shield,  the  point  breaking  in  the  second  fold. 

41  •  •  * 

Hicpauca 
*  •  •  ♦      desunt. 

They  bore  the  wounded  aga*  on  their  shields  to  his 
chariot    «  •  •  ♦ 

Denmt    ♦  •  ♦  • 

nonnui&i.  •  •  « 

Then  Aristotle,  observing  Bacon  advance  with  a 
furious  mien,  drew  his  bow  to  the  head,  and  let  fly 
his  arrow,  which  missed  the  valiant  modem  and 
went  whining  over  his  head ;  but  Des  Cartes  it  hit ; 
the  steel  point  quickly  found  a  defect  in  his  head- 
piece; it  pierced  the  leather  and  the  pasteboard, 
and  went  in  at  his  right  eye.  The  torture  of  the 
pain  whirled  the  valiant  bow-man  round  till  death, 
like  a  star  of  superior  influence,  drew  him  into  his 
own  vortex. 

Ingena  Matua         •  •  •  ♦ 

hie  m  MS.  •  •  ♦  ♦ 

*  *         when  Homer  appeared  at  the  head 

of  the  cavalry,  mounted  on  a  furious  horse,  with 
difficulty  managed  by  the  rider  himself,  but  which 
no  other  mortal  durst  approach ;  he  rode  among  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  bore  down  all  before  him.  Say, 
goddess,  whom  he  slew  first  and  wbom  he  slew  last ! 

■  Doctor  Harvey.    It  was  not  thoocht  proper  to  name  hia 
~* — '-^iH,  bnt  only  to  bitiauto  that  be  was  wounded  :  other 
re  epaiM^  tiie  hialni  tkat  tollows. 


First,  Gondibert^  advanced  sgainst  him,  cUd  in 
heavy  armour  and  mounted  on  a  staid  sober  gelding, 
not  so  famed  fur  his  speed  as  his  docility  in  kneeling 
whenever  his  rider  would  mount  or  alight.  He  bad 
made  a  vow  to  Pallas  that  he  would  never  leave  the 
field  till  he  had  spoiled  Homer  of  his  armour :  mad- 
man, who  had  never  once  seen  the  wearer,  nor  un- 
derstood his  strength !  Him  Homer  overthrew, 
horse  and  man,  to  the  ground,  there  to  be  trampled 
and  choked  in  the  dirt.  Then  with  a  long  si>ear 
he  slew  Denham,  a  stout  modern,  who  from  his 
father's  side  derived  his  lineage  from  Apollo,  but  hU 
mother  was  of  mortal  race.  He  fell,  and  bit  the 
earth.  The  celestial  part  Apollo  took,  and  made  ii 
a  star ;  but  the  terrestrial  lay  wallowing  upon  the 
ground.  Then  Homer  slew  Sam  Wesley  with  a  kick 
of  his  horse's  beel ;  he  took  Perrault  by  mighty  force 
out  of  his  saddle,  then  hurled  him  at  Fontenelle, 
with  the  same  blow  dashing  out  both  their  brains. 

On  the  left  wing  of  the  horse  Virgil  appeared,  in 
shining  armour,  completely  fitted  to  his  body:  he 
was  mounted  on  a  dapple-gray  steed,  the  sloinie«8 
of  whose  pace  was  an  effect  of  the  highest  mettle  and 
vigour.  He  cast  his  eye  on  the  adverse  wing,  with 
a  desire  to  find  an  object  worthy  of  his  valour,  when 
behold  upon  a  sorrel  gelding  of  a  monstrous  size  ap- 
peared  a  foe,  issuing  from  among  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy's  squadroxm ;  but  his  speed  was  less  than  his 
noise ;  for  his  horse,  old  and  lean,  spent  the  drega  of 
his  strength  in  a  high  trot,  which,  though  it  made 
slow  advances,  yet  caused  a  loud  clashing  of  hi» 
armour  terrible  to  hear.  The  two  cavaliers  had 
now  approached  within  the  throw  of  a  lance,  when 
the  stranger  deaired  a  parley,  and,  lifting  up  the 
visor  of  his  helmet,  a  face  hardly  appeared  from 
within  which,  after  a  pause,  was  known  for  that  of 
the  renowned  Dryden.  The  brave  ancient  suddenly 
started,  as  one  possessed  with  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment together ;  for  the  helmet  was  nine  times 
too  large  for  the  head,  which  appeared  situate  far  in 
the  hinder  part,  even  like  the  lady  in  a  lobster,  or 
like  a  mouse  under  a  canopy  of  state,  or  like  a 
shrivelled  beau  from  within  the  penthouse  of  a 
modem  periwig;  and  the  voice  was  suited  to  the 
visage,  sounding  weak  and  remote.  Dryden,  in  a 
long  harangue,  soothed  up  the  good  ancient ;  called 
him  father,  and,  by  a  lai^e  deduction  of  genealogies 
made  it  plainly  appear  that  they  were  nearly  related.'' 
Then  he  humbly  proposed  an  exchange  of  armour, 
as  a  lasting  mark  of  hospitality  between  them.  Virgil 
consented  (for  the  goddess  Diffidence  came  unseen, 
and  cast  a  mist  before  his  eyes),  though  his  was  of 
gold  and  cost  a  hundred  beeves,  the  other's  but  of 
rusty  iron.  However,  this  glittering  armour  became 
the  modem  yet  worse  than  his  own.  Then  they 
agreed  to  exchange  horses ;  but,  when  it  came  to 
the  trial,  Dryden  was  afraid  and  utterly  unable  to 
mount. 

•  •  •  Alter  hiatus 

*  ♦  •  mMS, 

Lucan  appeared  upon  a  fiery  horse  of  admirable 
shape,  but  headstrong,  bearing  the  rider  wheie  he 
list  over  the  field  ;  he  made  a  mighty  slaughter 
among  the  enemy's  horse ;  which  destruction  to  stop, 
Blackmore,  a  famous  modem  (but  one  of  the  mer* 
cenaries),  strenuously  opposed  himself,  and  darted 
his  javelin  with  a  strong  hand,  which,  falling  short 
of  its  mark,  struck  deep  in  the  earth.  Then  Lucan 
threw  a  lance ;  but  jEsculapius  came  unseen  and 
turned  off  the  point.  Brave  modem,  said  Lucan,  1 
perceive  some  god  protects  you,*  for  never  did  my  arm 
so  deceive  me  before  ;  but  what  mortal  can  contend 

•  An  heroic  poem  by  Sir  W.  Davenant  in  atanxasof  four  liw*. 
b  Alluding  to  the  Preliminary  Diaeertatiuns in  Diyden's  ViffU. 

•  His  akill  na  a  phyaidan  atonad  for  hfa  riiiln«H  as  a  pofi. 
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with  a  god  !    Therefore,  let  ui  fight  no  longer,  but 
present  gifts  to  each  other.     Lucan  then  bestowed 
the  modem  a  pair  of  spars,  and  Blackmore  gave 
Lucan  a  bridle.        •••••• 

P9uoadenttU.  •♦♦••• 

•        •         •••*••• 

Creech:  but  the  goddess  Dnlness  took  a  cloud, 
formed  into  the  shape  of  Horace,  armed  and  mounted, 
and  pisced  in  a  flying  posture  before  him.  Glad 
WM  the  caralier  to  begin  a  combat  \Hth  a  flying  foe^ 
and  pureaedthe  imag^,  threatening  aloud ;  till  at  last 
it  led  him  to  the  peaceful  bower  of  his  father,  Ogleby, 
by  whom  he  was  disarmed  and  assigned  to  his  repose. 

Then  Pindar  slew ,  and ,  and  Oldham, 

*nJ » and  Afra*  the  Amazon,  light  of  foot ;  never 

adTaaeing  in  a  direct  line,  but  wheeling  with  incre- 
dible fegiUty  and  force,  he  made  a  terrible  slaughter 
&mon^  the  enemy's  light  horse.  Him  when  Cowley 
oWrred,  his  generous  heart  burnt  within  him,  and 
he  sdraaced  against  the  fierce  ahcient,  imitating  his 
tddres  his  pace,  and  career,  as  well  as  the  vigour 
of  hiihone  and  his  own  skill  would  allow.  When 
(he  two  cavaliers  had  approached  within  the  length 
af  three  javelins,  first  Cowley  threw  a  lance,  which 
niiwd  Pindar,  and,  passing  into  the  enemy's  ranks, 
ff{\  ineffectual  to  the  ground.  Then  Pindar  darted 
I  jtTeliQ  so  large  and  weighty,  that  scarce  a  dozen 
cmliers,  as  cavaliers  are  in  our  degenerate  days, 
<^<1  nile  it  fivm  the  ground ;  yet  he  threw  it  with 
<^se,  sad  it  went,  by  an  unerring  hand,  singing 
through  the  air ;  nor  could  the  modem  have  avoided 
present  death  if  he  had  not  luckily  opposed  the 
•hitld  that  had  been  given  him  by  Venus.^  And 
now  both  heroes  drew  their  swords ;  but  the  modem 
^f^  so  Aghast  and  disordered  that  he  knew  not 
vhere  he  was ;  his  shield  dropped  from  his  hands ; 
thrice  he  fled,  and  thrice  he  could  not  escape ;  at 
li«t  he  turned,  and  lifUng  up  his  hand  in  the  posture 
of  a  sQppUant,  Godlike  Pindar,  said  he,  spare  my 
life,  and  possess  my  horse,  with  these  arms,  beside 
the  ransom  which  my  friends  will  give  when  they 
^eir  1  am  alive  and  your  prisoner.  Dog!  said 
Pindar,  let  your  ransom  stay  with  your  friends ;  but 
J^ur  carcase  shall  be  left  for  the  fowls  of  the  air  and 
tKe  beasts  of  the  field.  With  that  he  raised  his 
tword,  and,  with  a  mighty  stroke,  cleft  the  wretched 
iBodem  in  twain,  the  sword  pursuing  the  blow;  and 
on^  half  l%y  panting  on  the  ground,  to  be  trod  in 
pi'-cct  hy  the  horses'  feet ;  the  other  half  was  borne 
by  the  frighted  steed  through  the  field.  This  Venus 
to'>k,  washed  it  seven  times  in  ambrosia,  then  struck 
H  thrice  with  a  sprig  of  amaranth  ;  upon  which  the 
^htT  grew  round  and  soft,  and  the  leaves  turned 
into  feathers,  and,  being  gilded  before,  continued 
riMcr]  ttill ;  go  it  became  a  dove,  and  she  harnessed 
it  to  her  chariot.  •»••♦• 

••♦•••  BiatuB  valde  de- 

••••••         JUndttt  in  MS. 

THB  BPISODB   OF   BRNTLET  AND  WOTTON. 

Day  belDg  far  spent,  and  the  numerous  forces  of 

the  taodems  half  inclining  to  a  retreat,  there  issued 

^rth  from  a  sqoadron  of  their  heavy-armed  foot  a 

'^ptain  whose  name  was  Bentley,  the  most  defbnded 

•^all  the  modems ;  tall,  but  without  shape  or  come- 

•nww;  large,  but  without  strength  or  proportion. 

Hu  vmonr  was  patched  up  of  a  thousand  incohe- 

r^t  pieees ;  and  the  sound  of  it,  as  he  marched, 

•»  loud  and  dry,  like  that  made  by  the  fall  of  a 

*«t  of  lead,  which  an  Etesian  wind  blows  sud- 

Jwkly  down  from  the  roof  of  some  steeple.     His 

J**ffl«t  was  of  old  rosty  iron,  but  the  vizor  was 

"•**»  which,  tainted  by  his  breath,  corrupted  into 

ttl^raa,  nor  wanted  gall  from  the  same  fountain ; 

*  V"^  Afm  Brim.       ^  lib  pom  tmiled  "  The  Mistieas." 


so  that,  whenever  provoked  by  anger  or  labour,  an 
atramentous  quality,  of  most  malignant  nature, 
was  seen  to  distil  from  his  lips.  In  his  right  hand 
he  grasped  a  fiail,  and  (that  he  might  never  be  un- 
provided of  an  offensive  weapon)  a  vessel  full  of 
ordure  in  his  left.*  Thus  completely  armed,  he 
advanced  with  a  slow  and  heavy  pace  where  the 
modem  chiefs  were  holding  a  consult  upon  the  sum  of 
things  ;  who,  as  he  came  onwards,  laughed  to  behold 
his  crooked  leg  and  humped  shoulder,  which  his  boot 
and  armour,  vainly  endeavouring  to  hide,  were  forced 
to  comply  with  and  expose.  The  generids  made  use 
of  him  for  his  talent  of  railing ;  which,  kept  within 
government,  proved  frequenUy  of  great  service  to 
their  cause,  but,  at  other  times,  did  more  mischief  than 
good ;  for,  at  the  least  touch  of  ofience,  and  often  with- 
out any  at  all,  he  would,  like  a  wounded  elephant, 
convert  it  against  his  leaders.  Such,  at  this  Juncture, 
was  the  disposition  of  Bentley ;  grieved  to  see  the 
enemy  prevail,  and  dissatisfied  with  everybody's 
conduct  but  his  own.  He  humbly  gare  the  modem 
generals  to  understand  that  he  conceived,  with  great 
submission,  they  were  all  a  pack  of  rogues,  and 
fools,  and  sons  of  whores,  and  d — d  cowards,  and 
confounded  loggerheads,  and  illiterate  whelps,  and 
nonsensical  scoundrels ;  that,  if  himself  had  been 
constituted  general,  those  presumptuous  dogs,  the 
ancients,  would  long  before  this  have  been  beaten 
out  of  the  field.  You,  said  he,  sit  here  idle  ;  but 
when  I,  or  any  other  valiant  modem,  kill  an  enemy, 
you  are  sure  to  seize  the  spoil.  But  I  will  not 
march  one  foot  against  the  foe  till  you  all  swear  to 
me  that  whomever  I  take  or  kill,  his  arms  I  shall 
quietly  possess.  Bentley  having  spoken  thus, 
Scaliger,  bestowing  him  a  sour  look.  Miscreant 
prater !  said  he,  eloquent  only  in  thine  own  eyes, 
thon  railest  Without  wit,  or  trath,  or  discretion. 
The  malignity  of  thy  temper  perverteth  nature ;  thy 
learning  makes  thee  more  barbarous ;  thy  study  of 
humanity  more  inhuman ;  thy  converse  among  poets, 
more  grovelling,  mirj*,  and  dull.  All  arts  of  civil- 
izing others  render  thee  rude  and  untractable ;  courts 
have  taught  thee  ill  manners,  and  polite  conversation 
has  finished  thee  a  pedant.  Besides,  a  greater  cow- 
ard burdeneth  not  the  army.  But  never  despond ; 
I  pass  my  word,  whatever  spoil  thou  takest  shall 
certainly  be  thy  own  ;  though  I  hope  that  vile  carcase 
will  first  become  a  prey  to  kites  and  worms. 

Bentley  durst  not  reply ;  but,  half  choked  with 
spleen  and  rage,  withdrew,  in  full  resolution  of  per- 
forming some  great  achievement.  With  him,  for 
his  aid  and  companion,  he  took  his  beloved  Wotton ; 
resolving  by  policy  or  surprise  to  attempt  some 
neglected  quarter  of  the  ancient's  army.  They 
began  their  march  over  carcases  of  their  slaughtered 
friends ;  then  to  the  right  of  their  own  forces  ;  then 
wheeled  northward,  till  they  came  to  Aldrovandus's 
tomb,  which  they  passed  on  the  side  of  the  declining 
sun.  And  now  they  arrived,  with  fear,  toward  the 
enemy's  out-guards ;  looking  about,  if  haply  they 
might  spy  the  quarters  of  the  wounded,  or  some 
straggling  sleepers,  unarmed  and  remote  from  the 
rest.  As  when  t^vo  mongrel  curs,  whom  native 
greediness  and  domestic  want  provoke  and  join  in 
partnership,  though  fearful,  nightly  to  invade  the 
folds  of  some  rich  grazier,  they,  with  tails  depressed 
and  lolling  tongues,  creep  soft  and  slow ;  meanwhile 
the  conscious  moon,  now  in  her  zenith,  on  their 
guilty  heads  darts  perpendicular  rays  ;  nor  dare  they 
bark,  though  much  provoked  at  her  refulgent  visage, 
whether  seen  in  puddle  by  reflection  or  in  sphere 
direct ;  but  one  surveys  the  region  round,  while  the 
other  scouts  the  plain,  if  haply  to  discover,  at  dis- 

■  The  perion  hero  spoken  of  is  flimoiis  fbr  letting  flv  at 
everybody. 
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tance  from  the  flock,  some  carcase  half  devoured, 
the  refuse  of  gorged  wolves  or  ominous  ravens.  So 
marched  this  lovely,  loving  pair  of  friends,  nor  with 
less  fear  and  circumspection,  when  at  a  distance 
they  might  perceive  two  shining  suits  of  armour 
hanging  upon  an  oak,  and  the  owners  not  far  oif  in 
a  profound  sleep.  The  two  friends  drew  lots,  and 
the  pursuing  of  this  adventure  fell  to  Bentley ;  on  he 
went,  and  in  his  van  Confusion  and  Amaze,  while 
Horror  and  Affright  hrought  up  the  rear.  As  he 
came  near,  behold  two  heroes  of  the  ancient's  army, 
Fhalaris  and  ^sop,  lay  fast  asleep  ;  Bentley  would 
fain  have  despatched  them  both,  and,  stealing  close, 
aimed  his  flail  at  Fhalaris's  breast.  But  then  the 
goddess  Afiright,  interposing,  caught  the  modern  in 
her  icy  arms,  and  dragged  him  from  the  danger  she 
foresaw ;  both  the  dormant  heroes  happened  to  turn 
at  the  same  instant,  though  soundly  sleeping,  and 
busy  in  a  dream.  For  Fharlaris^  was  just  that 
minute  dreaming  how  a  most  vile  poetaster  had 
lampooned  him,  and  how  he  had  got  him  roaring  in 
his  bull.  And  ^sop  dreamed  that,  as  he  and  the 
ancient  chiefs  Avere  lying  on  the  ground,  a  wild  ass 
broke  loose,  ran  about,  trampling  and  kicking  and 
dunging  in  their  faces.  Bentley,  leaving  the  two 
heroes  asleep,  seized  on  both  their  armours,  and 
withdrew  in  quest  of  his  darling  Wotton. 

He,  in  the  mean  time,  had  wandered  long  in  search 
of  some  enterprise,  till  at  length  he  arrived  at  a 
small  rivulet  that  issued  from  a  fountain  hard  by, 
called,  in  the  language  of  mortal  men,  Helicon. 
Here  he  stopped,  and,  parched  with  thirst,  resolved 
to  allay  it  in  this  limpid  stream.  Thrice  with  pro- 
fane hands  he  essayed  to  raise  the  water  to  his  lips, 
and  thrice  it  slipped  all  through  his  fingers.  Then 
he  stooped  prone  on  his  breast,  but,  ere  his  mouth 
had  kissed  the  liquid  crystal,  Apollo  came,  and  in 
the  channel  held  his  shield  betwixt  the  modem  and 
the  fountain,  so  that  he  drew  up  nothing  but  mud. 
For,  although  no  foimtain  on  earth  can  compare 
with  the  clearness  of  Helicon,  yet  there  lies  at  bot- 
tom a  thick  sediment  of  slime  and  mud ;  for  so 
Apollo  begged  of  Jupiter,  as  a  punishment  to  those 
who  durst  attempt  to  taste  it  with  unhallowed  lips, 
and  for  a  lesson  to  all  not  to  draw  too  deep  or  far 
from  the  spring. 

At  the  fountain-head  Wotton  discerned  two  he- 
roes ;  the  one  he  could  not  distinguish,,  but  the 
other  was  soon  known  for  Temple,  general  of  the 
allies  to  the  ancients.  His  back  was  turned,  and 
he  was  employed  in  drinking  large  draughts  in  his 
helmet  from  the  fountain,  where  he  had  withdrawn 
himself  to  rest  from  the  toils  of  the  war.  Wotton, 
observing  him,  with  quaking  knees  and  trembling 
hands,  spoke  Uius  to  himself:  O  that  I  could  kill  this 
destroyer  of  our  army,  what  renown  should  I  pur- 
chase among  the  chiefs!  but  to  issue  out  against 
him,  man  against  man,  shield  against  shield,  and 
lance  against  lance,  what  modern  of  us  dare  ?  for  he 
fights  like  a  god,  and  Fallas  or  Apollo  are  ever  at 
his  elbow.  But,  O  mother !  if  what  Fame  reports  be 
true,  that  1  am  the  son  of  so  great  a  goddess,  grant 
me  to  hit  Temple  with  this  lance,  that  the  stroke 
may  send  him  to  hell,  and  that  I  may  return  in 
safety  and  triumph,  laden  with  his  spoils.  The  first 
part  of  this  prayer  the  gods  granted  at  the  interces- 
sion of  his  mother  and  of  Momus  ;  but  the  rest,  by 
a  perverse  wind  sent  from  Fate,  was  scattered  in 
the  air.  Then  Wotton  grasped  his  lance,  and, 
brandishing  it  thrice  over  his  head,  darted  it  with 
all  his  might ;  the  goddess,  his  mother,  at  the  same 
time  adding  strength  to  his  arm.     Away  the  lance 

^nt  hizzing,  and  reached  even  to  the  belt  of  the 

'rcordinf(  to  Homer, «  ho  tells  (ho  dreams  of  those  who  were 
iD  their  sleep. 


averted  ancient,  upon  which  lightly  grazing,  it  fell 
to  the  ground.  Temple  neither  felt  the  weapon  touch 
him  nor  heard  it  fall :  and  Wotton  might  have  es- 
caped to  his  army,  with  the  honour  of  having  re- 
mitted his  lance  against  so  great  a  leader  unrevengcd ; 
but  Apollo,  enraged  that  a  javelin  flung  by  the  as- 
sistance of  so  foul   a  goddess  should   pollute  his 

fountain,  put  on  the  shape  of ,  and  softly 

came  to  young  Boyle,  who  then  accompanied  Tem- 
ple :  he  pointed  first  to  the  lance,  then  to  the  dis- 
tant modern  that  flung  it,  and  commanded  the  youn^ 
hero  to  take  immediate  revenge.     Boyle,  clad  in  a 
suit  of  armour  which  had  been  given  him  by  all  th»> 
gods,*  immediately  advanced  against  the  trembling 
foe,  who  now  fled  before  him.     As  a  young  lion  id 
the  Libyan  plains,  or  Araby  desert,  sent  by  his  aged 
sire  to  hunt  for  prey,  or  health,  or  exercise,  he  scours 
along,  wishing  to  meet  some  tiger  from  the  moun- 
tains, or  a  furious  boar  ;  if  chance  a  wild  ass,  with 
brayings  importune,  afifronts  his  ear,  the  generous 
beast,  though  loathing  to   distain  his   claws  with 
blood  so  vile,  yet,  much  provoked  at  the  offensiTe 
noise,  which  Echo,  foolish  nymph,  like  her  ill-judg- 
ing sex,  repeats  much  louder,  and  with  more  delight 
than  Philomela's  song,  he  vindicates  the  honour  of 
the  forest,  and  hunts  the  noisy  long- eared  animal. 
So  Wotton  fled,  so  Boyle  pursued.     But  Wotton, 
heavy -armed  and  slow  of  foot,  began  to    slack  his 
course,  when  his  lover  Bentley  appeared,  returning 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  two  sleeping  ancients. 
Boyle  observed  him  well,  and  soon  discovering  the 
helmet  and  shield  of  Fhalaris  bis  friend,  both  which 
he  had  lately  with  his  own  hands  new  polished  and 
gilt,  rage   sparkled  in   his  eyes,   and,  leaving  his 
pursuit  after  Wotton,  he  furiously  rushed  on  against 
this  new  approacher.     Fain  would  he  be  revenged 
on  both  ;  but  both  now  fled  different  ways  :  and,  as 
a  woman  in  a  little  house  that  gets  a  painful  liveli- 
hood by  spinning,  if  chance  her  geese  be  scattered 
o'er  the  common,  she  courses  round  the  plain  from 
side  to  side,  compelling  here  and  there  the  stragglers 
to  the  flock ;  they  cackle  loud,  and  flutter  o'er  the 
champaign ;  so  Boyle  pursued,  so  fled  this  pair  of 
friends  :  finding  at  length  their  flight  was  vain,  thej 
bravely  joined,  and  drew  themselves  in  phalanx, 
^irst  Bentley  threw  a  spear  with  all  his  force,  hoping 
to  pierce  the  enemy's  breast ;  but  Fallas  came  un- 
seen, and  in  the  air  took  off  the  point,  and  clapped 
on  one  of  lead,  which,  after  a  dead  bang  against  the 
enemy's  shield,  fell  blunted  to  the  ground.     Then 
Boyle,  observing  well  his  time,  took  up  a  lance  of 
wondrous  length  and  sharpness ;  and,  as  this  pair  of 
friends    compacted,  stood    close    side  to    side,  he 
wheeled  him  to  the  right,  and,  with  unusual  force* 
darted  the  weapon.     Bentley  saw  his  fate  approach, 
and  flanking  down  his  arms  close  to  his  ribs,  hoping 
to  save  his  body,  in  went  the  point,  passing  through 
arm  and  side,  nor  stopped  or  spent  its  force  till  it 
had  also  pierced  the  valiant  Wotton,  who,  going  to 
sustain  his  dying  friend,  shared  his  fate.     As  when 
a  skilful  cook  has  trussed  a  brace  of  woodcocks,  he 
with  iron  skewer  pierces  the  tender  sides  of  both, 
their  legs  and  wings  close  pinioned  to  the  "Tibs ;  so 
was  this  pair  of  friends  transflxcd,  till  down  they 
fell,  joined  in  their  lives,  joined  in  their  deatiis ;  so 
closely  joined  that  Charon  would  mistake  them  both 
for  one,  and  wafl  them  over  Styx  for  half  his  fare. 
Farewell,  beloved,  loving  pair ;  few  equals  have  you 
left  behind  :  and  happy  and  immortal  shall  you  be, 
if  all  my  wit  and  eloquence  can  make  you. 
And  now  ♦♦•••• 

Desunt  ctrtera. 

■  Bo\lo  was  assisted  in  this  dispute  l>y  deau  Aldricli,  Vr. 
Atlcrhury,  afterwards  bishop  uf  Rocliesler,  aud  other  persuiij 
at  Oxford. 
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MECHANICAL    OPERATION    OF    THE    SPIRIT. 

IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND.      A  FRAGMENT. 


THE  BOOKSELLER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  follo\i'ing  Discourse  came  into  my  hands  per- 
fect ind  entire  ;  but  there  being  seyeral  things  in  it 
which  the  present  age  would  not  very  well  bear,  I 
kept  it  by  me  some  years,  resolving  it  should  never 
see  the  light.  At  length,  by  the  s^vice  and  assist- 
aiiceof  a  judicious  friend,  I  retrenched  those  parts 
that  might  give  most  offence,  and  have  now  ventured 
to  publish  the  remainder.  Concerning  the  author  I 
un  vhoUy  ignorant ;  neither  can  I  conjecture  whe- 
ther it  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  two  foregoing 
ptrm,  the  original  having  been  sent  me  at  a  different 
rime,  and  in  a  different  hand.  The  learned  reader 
will  better  determine,  to  whose  judgment  I  entirely 
fobmit  it. 


A  DISCOURSE,  ETC. 

For  T.  R.  EgoQin,*  at  his  chunben  in  the  Acadf'xny  of  the 
Beaux  Eq;»rits.  ia  New  England. 

^|R«— It  is  now  a  good  whUe  since  I  have  had  in  my 
h^id  romething,  not  only  very  material,  but  abso- 
hitely  necessary  to  my  health,  that  the  world  should 
Ve  informed  in  ;  for,  to  tell  you  a  secret,  I  am  able 
to  rontain  it  no  longer.  However,  I  have  been  per- 
plexed for  some  time  to  resolve  what  would  be  the 
moNt  proper  form  to  send  it  abroad  in.  To  which 
end  I  have  been  three  days  coursing  through  West- 
miafter-hall,  and  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  and  Fleet- 
<Tftl,  to  peruse  titles ;  and  I  do  not  find  any  which 
!)'^'ld»  BO  general  a  vogue  as  that  of  a  Letter  to  a 
Friend ;  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  meet  with 
\*^hz  epistles  addressed  to  persons  and  places  where, 
>t  tint  thinking,  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine  it  not 
Jt'i^ther  so  necessary  or  convenient;  such  as,  a 
neiijhbour  at  next  door,  a  mortal  enemy,  a  perfect 
>>trdn;:er,  or  a  person  of  quality  in  the  clouds  ;  and 
the«^  upon  subjects,  in  appearance,  the  least  proper 
f ^r  ronTeyance  by  the  post ;  as  long  schemes  in  phi- 
I'^^phy,  dark  and  wonderful  mysteries  of  state,  la- 
^noui  dissertations  in  criticism  and  philosophy, 
viiiee  to  parliaments,  and  the  like. 

^ow,  sir,  to  proceed  after  the  method  in  present 
^<a ;  for,  let  me  say  what  I  will  to  the  contrary,  I 
im  afnid  you  will  publish  this  letter  as  soon  as  ever 
it  comes  to  your  hand.  I  desire  you  will  be  my 
^tne«s  to  the  world  how  careless  and  sudden  a 
•^^b^jJe  it  has  been ;  that  it  was  but  yesterday  when 
;oQ  and  I  began  accidentally  to  fall  into  discourse 
"3  thi$  matter ;  that  I  was  not  very  well  when  we 
?*rteil :  that  the  post  is  in  such  haste  I  have  had  no 
oanner  of  time  to  digest  it  into  order  or  correct  the 
«'?'•';  and  if  any  other  modem  excuses  for  haste 
lad  negligence  shall  occiur  to  you  in  reading,  I  beg 
yn  to  insert  them,  faithfully  promising  they  shall 
'•K  thankfoUy  acknowledged. 

Pray,  sir,  in  your  next  letter  to  the  Iroquois  vir- 
*^'*i,  do  me  the  favour  to  present  my  humble  scr- 

"•»•  to  that  illustriouf  body,  and  assure  them  I  shall 

*^^d  in  account  of  those  phenomena  as  soon  as  we 

«»  determine  tbem  at  Gresham. 
J  biTc  not  had  a  line  from  the  literati  of  Topin- 

**!»-  these  three  last  ordinaries. 

*^Pl*>*«d  to  be  col.  Hanier.    Thb  DiBcourie  U  not  alto- 
>tkrr  equal  to  tb#  fonner,  the  bert  parts  of  it  being  omitt^. 


And  now,  sir,  having  despatched  what  I  had  to 
say  of  form  or  of  business,  let  me  entreat  you  will 
suffer  me  to  proceed  upon  my  subject,  and  to  pardon 
me  if  I  make  no  farther  use  of  the  epistolary  style 
till  I  come  to  conclude. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST. 


It  is  recorded  of  Mahomet  that,  upon  a  visit  he  was 
going  to  pay  in  Paradise,  he  had  an  offer  of  several 
vehicles  to  conduct  him  upwards ;  as  fiery  chariots, 
winged  horses,  and  celestial  sedans ;  but  he  refused 
them  all,  and  would  be  borne  to  heaven  upon  no- 
thing but  his  ass.  Now  this  inclination  of  Ma- 
homet, as  singular  as  it  seems,  has  been  since  taken 
up  by  a  great  number  of  devout  christians,  and 
doubtless  with  very  good  reason.  For,  since  that 
Arabian  is  known  to  have  borrowed  a  moiety  of  his 
religious  system  from  the  christian  faith,  it  is  but 
just  he  should  pay  reprisals  to  such  as  would  chal- 
lenge them ;  wherein  the  good  people  of  England, 
to  do  them  all  right,  have  not  been  backward  ;  for, 
though  there  is  not  any  other  nation  in  the  world  so 
plentifully  provided  with  carriages  for  that  journey, 
either  as  to  safety  or  ease,  yet  there  are  abundance 
of  us  who  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  other  ma- 
chine beside  this  of  Mahomet. 

For  my  own  part,  I  must  confess  to  bear  a  very 
singular  respect  to  this  animal,  by  whom  I  take 
human  nature  to  be  most  admirably  held  forth  in 
all  its  qualities,  as  well  as  operations ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  in  my  small  reading  occurs  concerning 
this  our  fellow-creature,  I  do  never  fail  to  set  it 
down  by  way  of  commonplace ;  and  when  I  have 
occasion  to  write  upon  human  reason,  politics,  elo- 
quence, or  knowledge,  I  lay  my  memorandums  be- 
fore me,  and  insert  them  with  a  wonderful  facility 
of  application.  However,  among  all  the  qualifica- 
tions ascribed  to  this  distinguished  brute,  by  an- 
cient or  modem  authors,  I  cannot  remember  this 
talent  of  bearing  his  rider  to  haaven  has  been  re- 
corded for  a  part  of  his  character,  except  in  the  two 
examples  mentioned  already ;  therefore  I  conceive 
the  methods  of  this  art  to  be  a  point  of  useful  know- 
ledge .in  very  few  hands,  and  which  the  learned 
world  would  gladly  be  better  informed  in :  this  is 
what  I  have  undertaken  to  perform  in  the  following 
discourse.  For  towards  the  operation  already  men- 
tioned many  peculiar  properties  are  required  both  in 
the  rider  and  the  ass,  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  set 
in  as  clear  a  light  as  I  can. 

But,  because  I  am  resolved,  by  all  means,  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  any  party  whatever,  I  will  leave 
off  discoursing  so  closely  to  the  letter  as  I  have 
hitherto  done,  and  go  on  for  the  future  by  way  of 
allegory;  though  in  such  a  manner  that  the  judi- 
cious reader  may,  without  much  straining,  make  his 
applications  as  often  as  he  shall  think  fit.  There- 
fore, if  you  please,  from  henceforward,  instead  of  the 
term  ass,  we  shall  make  use  of  gifted  or  enlightened 
teacher ;  and  the  word  rider  we  will  exchange  for 
that  of  fanatic  auditory,  or  any  other  denomination 
of  the  like  import.  Having  settled  this  weighty 
point,  the  great  subject  of  inquiry  before  us  is  to  * 
examine  by  what  methods  thb  teacher  arrives  at  his 
gifts,  or  spirit,  or  light ;  and  by  what  intercourse  be- 
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tween  him  and  hU  assembly  it  is  cultivated  aud  sup- 
ported. 

In  all  my  writings  I  have  had  constant  regard  to 
this  great  end,  not  to  suit  and  apply  them  to  par- 
ticular occasions  and  circumstances  of  time,  of  place, 
or  of  person,  but  to  calculate  them  for  universal 
nature  and  mankind  in  general.  And  of  such 
catholic  use  I  esteem  this  present  disquisition ;  for 
I  do  not  remember  any  other  temper  of  body,  or 
t  quality  of  mind,  wherein  all  nations  and  ages  of  the 
world  have  so  imanimously  agreed  as  that  of  a  fa- 
natic strain  or  tincttire  of  enthusiasm ;  which,  im- 
proved by  certain  persons  or  societies  of  men,  and 
by  them  practised  upon  the  rest,  has  been  able  to 
produce  revolutions  of  the  greatest  figure  in  history, 
as  will  soon  appear  to  tliose  who  know  anything  of 
Arabia,  Persia,  India,  or  China,  of  Morocco  and 
Peru.  Farther,  it  has  possessed  as  great  a  power  in 
the  kingdom  of  knowledge,  where  it  is  hard  to 
assign  one  art  or  science  which  has  not  annexed  to 
it  some  fanatic  branch ;  such  are,  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  grand  elixir,^  the  planetary  worlds,  the 
squaring  of  the  circle,  the  mmtntmi  6ontim,  Utopian 
commonwealths,  with  some  others  of  less  or  subor- 
dinate note,  which  all  serve  for  nothing  else  but  to 
employ  or  amuse  this  grain  of  enthusiasm  dealt  into 
every  composition. 

But  if  this  plant  has  found  a  root  in  the  fields  of 
empire  and  of  knowledge,  it  has  fixed  deeper  and 
spread  yet  farther  upon  holy  ground  ;  wherein, 
though  it  has  passed  under  the  general  name  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  perhaps  arisen  from  the  same  original, 
yet  has  it  produced  certain  branches  of  a  very  differ- 
ent nature,  however  often  mistaken  for  each  other. 
The  word,  in  its  universal  acceptation,  may  be  de- 
fined, a  lifting  up  of  the  soul,  or  its  faculties,  above 
matter.  This  description  will  hold  good  in  g^eneral, 
but  I  am  only  to  understand  it  as  applied  to  religion  ; 
wherein  there  are  three  general  ways  of  eJacuUting 
the  soul,  or  transporting  it  beyond  the  sphere  of 
matter.  The  first  is  the  immediate  act  of  God,  and 
is  called  prophecy  or  inspiration.  The  second  is 
the  immediate  act  of  the  devil,  and  is  termed  pos- 
session. The  third  is  the  product  of  natural  causes, 
the  effect  of  strong  imagination,  spleen,  violent 
anger,  fear,  grief,  pain,  and  the  like.  These  three 
have  been  abundantly  treated  on  by  authors,  and 
therefore  shall  not  employ  my  inquiry.  But  the 
fourth  method  of  religious  enthusiasm,  or  launching 
out  of  the  soul,  as  it  is  purely  an  effect  of  artifice 
and  mechanic  operation,  has  been  sparingly  handled, 
or  not  at  all,  by  any  writer ;  because,  Uiough  it  is 
an  art  of  great  antiquity,  yet,  having  been  confined 
to  few  persons,  it  long  wanted  those  advancements 
and  refinements  which  it  afterwards  met  with,  since 
it  has  grown  so  epidemic,  and  fallen  into  so  many 
cultivating  hands. 

It  is  therefore  upon  this  mechanical  operation  of 
the  spirit  that  I  mean  to  treat,  as  it  is  at  present 
performed  by  our  British  workmen.  I  shall  deliver 
to  the  reader  the  result  of  many  Judicious  observa- 
tions upon  the  matter ;  tracing,  as  near  as  I  can,  the 
whole  course  and  method  of  this  trade,  producing 
parallel  instances  and  relating  certain  discoveries 
that  have  luckily  fallen  in  my  way. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  one  branch  of  religious 
enthusiasm  which  is  purely  an  effect  of  nature ; 
whereas  the  part  I  mean  to  handle  is  wholly  an 
effect  of  art,  which  however  is  inclined  to  work 
upon  certain  natures  and  constitutions  more  than 
others.  Besides,  there  is  many  an  operation  which 
in  its  original  was  purely  an  artifice,  but  through  a 
long  succession  of  ages  has  grown  to  be  natural. 

'"^nocrates  tells  us  that  among  our  ancestors  the 
Some  writers  hold  (hem  ftir  lh«  nine,  others  not. 


Scythians  there  was  a  nation  called  Long-hetds, 
which  at  first  began  by  a  custom  among  midwifes 
and  nurses  of  moulding,  and  squeexing,  and  bracing 
up  the  heads  of  infants;  by  which  means  nature, 
shut  out  at  one  passage,  was  forced  to  seek  another, 
and,  finding  room  above,  shot  upwards  in  the  form 
of  a  sugar-loaf;  and,  being  diverted  that  way  for 
some  generations,  at  last  found  it  out  of  herself, 
needing  no  assistance  from  the  nurse's  hand.    This 
was  the  original  of  the  Scythian  Long-heads,  and 
thus  did  custom,  from  being  a  second  nature,  pro- 
ceed to  be  a  first.     To  all  which  there  is  something 
very  analogous  among  us  of  this  nation,  who  are 
the  undoubted   posterity  of   that    refined   people. 
For  in  the  age  of  our  fathers  there  arose  a  genera- 
tion of  men  in  this  island  called   Round-heads,* 
whose  race  is  now  spread  over  three  kingdoms; 
yet  in  its  beginning  was  merely  an  operation  of  art 
produced  by  a  pair  of  scissars,  a  squeexe  of  the  face, 
and  a  black  cap.     These  heads,  thus  formed  into  a 
perfect  sphere  in  all  assemblies,  were  most  exposed 
to  the  view  of  the  female  sort,  which  did  influence 
their  conceptions  so  effectually,  that  nature  at  last 
took  the  hint  and  did  it  of  herself ;  so  that  a  roand- 
head  has  been  ever  since  as  familiar  a  sight  among 
us  as  a  long-head  among  the  Scythians. 

Upon  these  examples,  and  others  ewy  to  prodace, 
I  desire  the  curious  reader  to  distinguish,  first,  be- 
tween an  effect  grown  from  art  into  nature,  and  one 
that  is  natural  from  its  beginning:  secondly,  be- 
tween an  effect  wholly  natural,  and  one  which  Las 
only  a  natural  foundation,  but  where  the  superstruc- 
ture is  entirely  artificial.  For  the  first  and  the  last 
of  these  I  imderstand  to  come  within  the  districts  of 
my  subject.  And  having  obtained  these  allowancet, 
they  will  serve  to  remove  any  objections  that  may 
be  raised  hereafter  against  what  I  &haU  advance. 

The  practitioners  of  this  famous  art  proceed,  in 
general,  upon  the  following  fundamental :  that  tlie 
corruption  of  the  senses  is  the  generation  of  the 
spirit ;  because  the  senses  in  men  are  so  many  ave- 
nues to  the  fort  of  reason,  which  in  this  operation  is 
wholly  blocked  up.  All  endeavours  must  be  there- 
fore used,  either  to  divert,  bind  up.  stupify,  fluster, 
and  amuse  the  senses,  or  else  to  justle  them  out  of 
their  stations  ;  and,  while  they  are  either  absent  or 
otherwise  employed,  or  engaged  in  a  civil  ^^f 
against  each  other,  the  spirit  enters  and  performs 
its  part. 

Now,  the  usual  methods  of  managing  the  senses 
upon  such  conjunctures  are,  what  I  shall  be  \ery 
particular  in  delivering,  as  far  as  it  is  lawful  for  me 
to  do  ;  but,  having  had  the  honour  to  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  every  society,  I  desire  to  be 
excused  from  divulging  any  rites  wherein  the  pro- 
fane must  have  no  part. 

But  here,  before  I  can  proceed  farther,  a  very 
dangerous  objection  must  if  possible  be  removed. 
For  it  is  positively  denied  by  certain  critics  that  the 
spirit  can,  by  any  means,  be  introduced  into  an 
assembly  of  modem  saints ;  the  disparity  being  so 
great  in  many  material  circumstances  between  the 
primitive  way  of  inspiration  and  that  which  is  prac- 
tised in  the  present  age.  This  they  pretend  to  prove 
from  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acta,  where,  com- 
paring both,  it  appears,  first,  That  the  apostles  wen; 
gathered  together  with  one  accord,  in  one  place ;  by 
which  is  meant  a  universal  agreement  in  opinion  and 
form  of  worship  ;  a  harmony,  say  they,  so  far  from 

•  The  fknfttics  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  ignonntly  apptvinx 
the  test,  '*  Ye  know  that  it  is  a  ahune  for  men  to  have  vmn 
hair.**  cat  theirs  very  short.  It  is  taid  that  the  qoeen.  uacc 
seeing  Pym.  a  celebrated  patriot,  thus  cropped,  ioqaired  vbn 
that  roaad-headed  man  waa  ?  and  that  from  this  ineidcot  thr 
dlstincthm  became  general,  and  theparty  were  oaOed  round- 
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b«iog  found  behreen  any  two  conTentieleB  among  us, 
that  it » in  Tain  to  expect  it  between  any  two  heads 
m  the  tame.  Secondlyi  The  spirit  instructed  the 
apostles  in  the  gift  of  speaking  several  languages  ; 
a  knowledge  ao  remote  from  our  dealers  in  this  art, 
that  tbey  neither  undentand  propriety  of  words  or 
phrases  in  their  own.  Lastly,  say  these  objectors, 
the  modem  artiats  do  utterly  exclude  all  approaches 
of  the  spirit,  and  bar  up  its  ancient  way  of  entering, 
by  covering  themselves  so  close  and  so  industriously 
a-top:  tot  they  will  needs  have  it  as  a  point  clearly 
gained,  that  the  cloven  tongues  never  sat  upon  the 
apostles'  heads  while  their  hats  were  on. 

Now,  the  force  of  these  objections  seems  to  con- 
stat in  the  different  acceptation  of  the  word  spirit ; 
which,  if  it  be  understood  for  a  supernatural  assist- 
uoe  approaching  from  witliout,  the  objectors  have 
reason,  and  their  assertious  may  be  allowed;  but 
thr  spirit  we  treat  of  here  proceeding  entirely  from 
witkiD.  the  argument  of  these  adversaries  is  wholly 
elodeiL  And  upon  the  same  account,  our  modem 
vtifiRn  find  it  an  expedient  of  absolute  necessity 
to  forer  their  heads  as  close  as  they  can  in  order  to 
pRTcat  perspiration,  than  which  nothing  is  ob- 
terted  to  be  a  greater  spender  of  mechanic  light,  as 
wc  fflay  perhaps  further  show  in  a  convenient  place. 

To  proceed  therefore  upon  the  phenomenon  of 
•piritaal  mechanism,  it  is  here  to  be  noted  that  in 
fonniBg  and  working  up  the  spirit  the  assembly 
)»■  a  considerable  share  as  well  as  the  preacher. 
The  method  of  this  arcanum  is  as  ft^ows :  they 
violently  strain  their  eyeballs  inward,  half  closing 
the  lids ;  then,  as  they  sit,  they  are  in  a  perpetuid 
niorion  of  see-saw,  making  long  hums  at  proper 
periods,  and  continuing  the  sound  at  equal  height, 
dooshag  their  time  in  those  intermissions  while  the 
preacher  is  at  ebb.  Neither  is  this  practice  in  any 
put  of  it  BO  singular  and  improbable  as  not  to  be 
tnced  in  distant  regions  from  reading  and  observa* 
tion.  For,  first,  the  Jauguis  [Bemier,  Mem.  de 
Mo^],  or  enlightened  saints  of  India,  see  all  their 
visions  by  help  of  an  acquired  straining  and  pressure 
of  the  ej'es.  Secondly,  the  art  of  see-saw  on  a 
t^eam,  and  swinging  by  session  upon  a  cord,  in  order 
lo  raise  artificial  ecstaaies,  has  been  derived  to  us 
^n  our  Scythian  fOuagnini  Hist.  8armat.J  ances- 
tors, where  it  is  practised  at  this  day  among  the 
vomen.  Lastly,  the  whole  proceeding,  as  I  have 
here  related  it,  is  performed  by  the  natives  of  Ire- 
land with  a  considerable  improvement ;  and  it  is 
Knated  that  this  noble  nation  has,  of  all  others,  ad- 
mitted fewer  oorruptions  and  degenerated  least  from 
^  polity  of  the  old  Tartars.  Now,  it  is  usual  for 
&  knot  of  Irish  men  and  women  to  abstract  them- 
•etyes  from  matter,  bind  up  all  their  senses,  grow 
viiionary  and  spiritual,  by  influence  of  a  short  pipe 
of  tobacco  handed  round  the  coihpany,each^preserv- 
a^  the  smoke  in  his  mouth  till  it  comes  again  to 
bi*  turn  to  take  in  fresh ;  at  the  same  time  there  is 
s  concert  of  a  continued  gentle  hum,  repeated  and 
'^"Mwed  by  instinct  as  occasion  requires ;  and  they 
aiove  their  bodies  up  and  down  to  a  degree  that 
Mmetimes  their  heads  and  points  lie  parallel  to  the 
^onson.  Meanwiiile  you  may  obserre  their  eyes 
^i^Ried  up,  in  the  posture  of  one  who  endeavours  to 
k««p  himself  awake;  by  which,  and  {many  other 
<7"iptoms  among  them,  it  manifestly  appears  that 
^  reasoning  faculties  are  all  suspended  and  super- 
*^  that  imagination  has  usu^^  the  seat,  scat- 
tcrtog  a  thousand  delirituns  over  the  brain.  Re- 
tomtn^  from  this  digression,  I  shaU  describe  the 
■«*ods  by  which  the  spirit  approaches.  The  eyes 
""^  disposed  according  to  art,  at  first  you  can  see 
■^ng ;  b«t  after  a  short  pause  a  smaU  glimmer- 
^  l%bt  begins  to  appear  and  dance  before  you : 


then,  by  frequently  moving  your  body  up  and  down, 
you  perceive  the  vapours  to  ascend  very  fast,  till 
you  are  perfectly  dosed  and  flustered  like  one  who 
drinks  too  much  in  a  morning.  Meanwhile  the 
preacher  is  also  at  work ;  he  begins  a  loud  hum 
which  pierces  you  quite  through;  this  is  imme- 
diately returned  by  the  audience,  and  you  find 
yoturself  prompted  to  imitate  them  by  a  mere  spon- 
taneous impulse,  without  knovring  what  you  do. 
The  mUratUia  are  duly  filled  up  by  the  preacher  to 
prevent  too  long  a  pause,  under  which  the  spirit 
would  soon  faint  and  grow  languid. 

This  is  all  I  am  allowed  to  discover  about  the 
progress  of  the  spirit  with  relation  to  that  part 
which  is  borne  by  the  assembly ;  but  in  the  methods 
of  the  preacher  to  which  I  now  proceed  I  shall  be 
more  large  and  particular. 


SECTION  THE  SECOND. 

Ton  will  read  it  very  gravely  remarked  in  the  books 
of  those  illustrious  and  right  eloquent  penmen, 
the  modem  travellers,  that  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence in  point  of  reli^on  between  the  wild  Indians 
and  us,  lies  in  this — ^that  we  worship  Ood,  and  they 
worship  the  devil.  But  there  are  certain  critics 
who  will  by  no  means  admit  of  this  distinction,  ra^ 
ther  believing  that  all  nations  whatsoever  .adore  the 
true  God,  because  they  seem  to  intend  their  devo- 
tions to  some  invisible  power  of  greatest  goodness 
and  ability  to  help  them ;  which  perhaps  will  take 
in  the  brightest  attributes  ascribed  to  the  Divinity. 
Others  again  inform  us  that  those  idolaters  adore 
two  principles — the  principle  of  good,  and  that  of 
evil ;  which  indeed  I  am  apt  to  look  upon  as  the 
most  universal  notion  that  mankind,  by  the  niere 
light  of  nature,  ever  entertained  of  things  invisible. 
How  this  idea  has  been  managed  by  tiie  Indians 
and  us,  and  vrith  what  advantage  to  the  understand- 
ings of  either,  may  well  deserve  to  be  examined. 
To  me  the  difierence  appears  little  more  than  this, 
that  they  are  put  oftener  upon  their  knees  by  their 
fears,  and  we  by  our  desires ;  that  the  former  set 
them  a  praying,  and  us  a  cursing.  What  I  applaud 
them  for  is,  their  discretion  in  limiting  their  devo- 
tions and  their  deities  to  their  several  districts,  nor 
ever  suffering  the  liturgy  of  the  white  God  to  cross 
or  to  interfere  with  that  of  the  black.  Not  so  with 
us,  who,  pretending  by  the  lines  and  measures  of 
our  reason  to  extend  the  dominion  of  one  invisible 
power,  and  contract  that  of  the  other,  have  disco- 
vered a  gross  ignorance  in  the  natures  of  good  and 
evil,  and  most  horribly  confounded  the  frontiers  of 
both.  After  men  have  lifted  up  the  throne  of  their 
divinity  to  the  calum  wnpyrwum^  adorned  with  all 
such  qualities  and  accomplishments  as  themselves 
seem  most  to  value  and  possess — after  they  have 
sunk  their  principle  of  evil  to  the  lowest  centre, 
bound  him  with  chains,  loaded  him  with  curses^ 
ftirnished  him  with  viler  dispositions  than  any  rake- 
hell  of  the  town,  accoutred  him  vrith  tail,  and  horns, 
and  huge  claws,  and  saucer  eyes — 1  laugh  aloud  to 
see  these  reasoners  at  the  same  time  engaged  in 
vrise  dispute,  about  certain  walks  and  purlieus,  whe- 
ther they  are  in  the  verge  of  God  or  the  devil; 
seriously  debating  whether  such  and  such  influences 
come  into  men's  minds  from  above  or  below ;  whe- 
ther certain  passions  and  affections  are  guided  by  the 
evil  spirit  or  the  good : 

Pan  fhs  atqae  nefhsealgao  flao  UUdlaum 
Diitcemunt  a\idi. 

Thus  do  men  establish  a  fellowahip  of  Christ  with 

Belial,  and  such  is  the  analogy  they  make  between 

cloven  tongues  and  cloven  feet.    Of  the  like  r 

is  the  disquisition  before  us :  it  has  continuer 
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hundred  yean  an  even  debate  whether  the  deport- 
ment and  the  cant  of  our  English  enthusiastic 
preachers  were  possession  or  inspiration;  and  a 
world  of  argument  has  been  drained  on  either  side* 
perhaps  to  little  purpose.  For  I  think  it  is  in  life 
as  in  tragedy,  where  it  is  held  a  conviction  of  great 
defect,  both  in  order  and  invention,  to  interpose  the 
assistance  of  preternatural  power  without  an  abso- 
lute and  last  necessity.  However,  it  is  a  sketch  of 
human  vanity  for  every  individual  to  imagine  the 
whole  universe  is  interested  in  his  meanest  concern. 
If  he  has  got  cleanly  over  a  kennel,  some  angel  un- 
seen descended  on  purpose  to  help  him  by  the 
hand  ;  if  he  has  knocked  his  head  against  a  post,  it 
was  the  devil  for  his  sins  let  loose  from  hell  on  pur- 
pose to  buffet  him.  Who  that  sees  a  little  paltry 
mortal,  droning,  and  dreaming,  and  drivelling  to  a 
multitude,  can  think  it  agreeable  to  common  good 
sense  that  either  heaven  or  hell  should  be  put  to  the 
trouble  of  influence  or  inspection  upon  what  he  is 
about  1  therefore  I  am  resolved  immediately  to 
weed  this  error  out  of  mankind,  by  making  it  clear 
that  this  mystery  of  vending  spiritual  gifts  is  no- 
thing but  a  trade,  acquired  by  as  much  instruction, 
and  mastered  by  equal  practice  and  application,  as 
others  are.  This  will  best  appear  by  describing  and 
deducting  the  whole  process  of  the  operation,  as 
variously  as  it  hath  fallen  under  my  knowledge  or 
experience. 

[Here  the  whole  eeheme  ofepiintudlmechanwn  woe 
deduced  and  ejq)lainedt  with  an  appearance  of  great 
reading  and  cheervation  ;  but  it  woe  thottght  neither 
eafe  nor  eowcenient  to  print  it,  ] 

Here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  a  few  words 
upon  the  laudable  practice  of  wearing  quilted  caps ; 
which  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  custom,  humour,  or 
fashion,  as  some  would  pretend,  but  an  institution 
of  great  sagacity  and  use :  these,  when  moistened 
with  sweat,  stop  all  perspiration ;  and,  by  reverbe- 
rating the  heat,  prevent  the  spirit  from  evaporating 
any  way  but  at  the  mouth  ;  even  as  a  skilful  house- 
wife that  covers  her  still  with  a  wet  clout  for  the 
same  reason,  and  finds  the  same  effect.  For  it  is 
the  opinion  of  choice  virtuosi'tiisit  the  brain  is  only 
a  crowd  of  little  animals,  but  with  teeth  and  claws 
extremely  sharp,  and  therefore  cling  tog^ether  in  the 
contexture  we  behold,  like  the  picture  of  Hobbes's 
Leviathan,  or  like  bees  in  perpendicular  swarm 
upon  a  tree,  or  like  a  carrion  corrupted  into  vermin, 
still  preserving  the  shape  and  figure  of  the  mother 
animal :  that  all  invention  is  formed  by  the  morsure 
of  two  or  more  of  these  animals  upon  certain  ca- 
pillary nerves  which  proceed  from  thence,  whereof 
three  branches  spread  into  the  tongue,  and  two  into 
the  right  hand.  They  hold  also  that  these  animals 
are  of  a  constitution  extremely  cold  ;  that  their  food 
is  the  air  we  attract,  their  excrement  phlegm ;  and 
that  what  we  vulgarly  call  rheums,  and  colds,  and 
distillations,  is  nothing  else  but  an  epidemical  loose- 
ness, to  which  that  little  commonwealth  is  very 
subject  from  the  climate  it  lies  under.  Further, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  violent  heat  can  disentangle 
these  creatures  from  their  hamated  station  of  life,  or 
give  them  vigour  and  humour  to  imprint  the  marks 
of  their  little  teeth.  That  if  the  morsure  be  hexa- 
gonal it  produces  poetry;  the  circular  gives  elo- 
quence: if  the  bite  hath  been  conical,  the  person 
whose  nerve  is  so  sJfiected  shall  be  disposed  to  write 
upon  politics ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

I  shall  now  discourse  briefly  by  what  kind  of 
practices  the  voice  is  best  governed  toward  the  com- 
position and  improvement  of  the  spirit ;  for,  with- 
out a  competent  skill  in  toning  and  toning  each 


word,  and  syllable,  and  letter,  to  their  dtie  cadencf, 
the  whole  operation  is  incomplete,  misses  entirely 
of  its  effect  on  the  hearers,  and  puts  the  workmin 
himself  to  continual  pains  for  new  supplies,  without 
success.     For    it  is  to  be  understood  that,  in  the 
language  of  the  spirit,  cant  and  droning  supply  the 
place  of  sense  and  reason  in  the  language  of  men: 
because,  in  spiritual  harangues,  the  disposition  of 
the  words  according  to  the  art  of  grammar  has  not 
the  least  use,  but  Uie  skill  and  influence  wholly  lie 
in  the  choice  and  cadence  of  the  syllables ;  even  u 
a  discreet  composer,  who,  in  setting  a  song,  chsngei 
the  words  and  order  so  often,  that  he  is  forced  to 
make  it  nonsense  before  he  can  make  it  music  For 
this  reason  it  has  been  held  by  some  that  the  srt  of 
canting  is  ever  in  greatest  perfection  when  managed 
by  ignorance ;  which  is  thought  to  be  enigmaticallT 
meant  by  Plutarch,  when  he  tells  us  that  the  best  ma. 
steal  instrumeuts  were  made  from  the  bones  of  an  a«. 
And  the  profounder  critics  upon  that  passage  are  of 
opinion,  the  word,  in  its  genuine  signification,  mevu 
no  other  than  a  jaw-bone ;  though  some  rather  think 
it  to  have  been  the  oa  aacrum  ;  but  in  ao  nice  a  case 
I  shall  not  take  upon  me  to  decide  ;  the  curious  are 
at  liberty  to  pick  from  it  whatever  they  please. 

The  first  ingredient  toward  the  art  of  canting  is,  a 
competent  share  of  inward  light ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
large  memory,  plentifully  fraught  with  theologiol 
polysyllables  and  mysterious  texts  from  holy  writ, 
applied  and  digested  by  those  methods  and  mechanical 
operations  already  related  :  the  bearers  of  this  light 
resembling  lanterns  compact  of  leaves  from  old 
Geneva  bibles ;  which  invention,  sir  Humphre) 
Edwin,*  during  his  mayoralty,  of  happy  men)Ofi» 
highly  approved  and  advanced ;  affirming  the  Scri]^ 
ture  to  be  now  fulfilled,  where  it  says,  Thy  word  i» 
a  lantern  to  my  feet,  and  alight  to  my  paths. 

Now,  the  art  of  canting  consists  in  skilfully  ada^- 
ing  the  voice  to  whatever  words  the  spirit  delirer*, 
that  each  may  strike  the  ears  of  the  audience  with 
its  most  significant  cadence.     The  force  or  energj 
of  this  eloquence  is  not  tu  be  found,  aa  among  an* 
cient  orators,  in  the  disposition  of  words  to  a  sen- 
tence, or  the  turning  of  long  periods ;  but,  agreeably  to 
the  modem  refinements  in  music,  is  taken  up  wholly 
in  dwelling  and  dilating  upon  syllables  and  letters. 
Thus,  it  is  frequent  for  a  single  vowel  to  draw  ^hs 
from  a  multitude,  and  for  a  whole  assembly  of  saints 
to  sob  to  the  music  of  one  solitary  liquid.    But  the«e 
are  trifles,  when  even  sounds  inarticulate  are  ob- 
served to   produce   as  forcible   effects.     A  ma&ter 
workman  shall  blow  his  nose  so  powerfully  at  <o 
pierce  the  hearts  of  his  people,  who  were  disposed 
to  receive  the  excrements  of  his  brain  with  the  samt' 
reverence  as  the  issue  of  it.    Hawking,  spitting,  and 
belching,  the  defects  of  other  men's  rhetoric,  are  the 
flowers,  and  figures,  and  ornaments  of  his.     For  the 
spirit  being  the  same  in  all,  it  is  of  no  import  throuch 
what  vehicle  it  is  conveyed. 

It  is  a  point  of  too  much  difficulty  to  draw  the 
principles  of  this  famous  art  within  the  compass  of 
certain  adequate  rules.  However,  perhaps  1  may 
one  day  oblige  the  world  with  my  critical  essay  upon 
the  art  of  canting ;  philosophically,  physically,  aod 
musically  considered. 

But,  among  all  improvements  of  the  spirit,  wherein 
the  voice  has  borne  a  part,  there  is  none  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  conveying  the  sound  throuirh  the 
nose,  which,  under  the  denomination  of  sniiffliny.^ 

■  A  prmfafyterian,  who.  aacending  to  the  dignity  of  Vrd 
mayor  of  London,  went  in  his  official  character  to  a  mecuns- 
hoaie. 

^  The  snuffling  of  men  who  have  lost  their  noaea  by  le«^ 
eonncs  ia  said  to  have  given  rise  to  that  tone  whi^  o«r  ^* 
Motera  did  too  moeh  amwt. 
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hai  pttied  with  m  great  appUuBe  in  the  world.  The 
origioals  of  this  iiutitution  are  rery  dark  :  but, 
hanv;  been  initiated  into  the  mystery  of  it,  and 
leare  being  given  me  to  publish  it  to  the  world,  I 
•hall  deliver  as  direct  a  relation  as  I  can. 

This  art,  like  many  other  famous  inyentions,  owed 
iti  birth,  or  at  least  improTement  and  perfection,  to 
sn  effect  of  chance ;  but  was  established  upon  solid 
Ttuaonit  and  has  flourished  in  this  island  ever  since 
with  great  lustre.  All  agree  that  it  first  appeared 
npoD  the  decay  and  discouragement  of  bagpipes, 
which,  having  long  suffered  under  the  mortal  hatred 
of  the  brethren,  tottered  for  a  time,  and  at  last  fell 
with  monarchy.     The  story  is  thus  related. 

At  yet  snuffling  was  not,  when  the  following  ad- 
fenture  happened  to  a  Banbury  saint.     Upon  a 
eertain  day,  while  he  was  far  engaged  among  the 
ubemacles  of  the  wicked,  he  felt  the  outward  man 
piA  info  odd  commotions,  and  strangely   pricked 
forvud  by  the  inward ;  an  effect  very  usual  among 
the  owdem  inspired.      For  some  think  that  the 
spim  ii  apt  to  feed  on  the  flesh,  like  hungry  wines 
opoa  nw  beef.     Others  rather  believe  Uiere  is  a 
[wpetaal  game  at  leap-frog  between    both ;   and 
tometimes  the  flesh  in  uppermost,  and  sometimes  the 
spirit;  adding  that  the  former,  while  it  is  in  the  state 
of  a  rider,  wears  huge  Rippon  spurs ;  and,  when  it 
come«  to  the  turn  of  being  bearer,  is  wonderfully  head- 
itTDog  and  hard-mouthcNd.     However  it  came  about, 
the  nint  felt  his  Teasel  full  extended  in  every  part ; 
fa  very  natural  effect  of  strong  inspiration) ;  and 
the  plaice  and  time  idling  out  so  unluckily  that  he 
CQold  not  have  the  convenience  of  evacuating  up- 
wards, by  repetition,   prayer,   or  lecture,    he  was 
breed  to  open  an  inferior  vent.  In  short,  he  wrestled 
vith  the  flesh  so  long,  that  he  at  length  subdued  it, 
romiag  off  with  honourable   wounds    all    before. 
The  lorgeon  had  now  cured  the  parts  primarily 
affected ;  but  the  diaease,  driven  from  ita  post,  flew 
up  into  his  head;  and,  as  a  skilful  general,  valiantly 
ittaeked  in  his  trenches,  and  beaten  from  the  field, 
by  fiyiog  marches  withdraws   to  the  capital  city, 
trying  down  the  bridges  to  prevent  pursuit;  so 
the  disease,  repelled  from  its  first  station,  fled  before 
the  rod  of  Hermea  to  the  upper  region,  there  forti- 
fying itself;  but,  finding  the  foe  making  attacks  at 
the  nose,  broke  down  the  bridge  and  retired  to  the 
*i«ad-quarters.     Now,  the  naturalists  observe  that 
there  is  in  human  noses  an  idiosyncracy,  by  virtue  of 
vhich,  the  more  the  passage  is  obstructed,  the  more 
our  speech  delights  to  go  through,  as  the  music  of 
a  flaijeolet  is  made  by  the  stops.     By  this  method 
tie  twang  of  the  nose  becomes  perfectly  to  resemble 
the  snuf&e  of  a  bagpipe,  and  is  found  to  be  equally 
uttractive  of  Britiah  ears ;  whereof  the  saint  had 
•cdden  experience,  by  practising  his  new  &culty  with 
woodefful  socceaa,  in  the  operation  of  the  spirit ; 
£>r,  in  a  short  time,  no  doctrine  passed  for  sound  and 
<rthodox  unless  it  were  delivered  throngh  the  nose. 
Strai^jbt  every  pastor  copied  after  this  original ;  and 
!"*  ^^^  could  not  otherwise  arrive  to  a  perfection, 
spirited  by  a  noble  seal,  made  use  of  the  same  expe- 
ranent  to  acquire  it ;  ao  that,  I  think,  it  may  be  truly 
•ffinned  the  saints  owe  their  empire  to  the  snuffling 
bf  one  animal,  aa  Darius  did  his  to  the  neighing  of 
bother;  and  both  stiutagems  were  performed  by 
the  same  art ;  for  we  read  how  the  Persian  beast 
irquired  hia  faculty  by  covering  a  mare   the  day 
Wiore.    [Herodotua.] 

I  ihould  now  have  done,  if  I  were  not  convinced 
^b*i  whatever  I  have  yet  advanced  upon  this  subject 
a  luble  to  great  exception.  For,  allowing  all  I 
we  ttid  to  be  true,  it  may  still  be  justly  objected 
ihat  there  is  in  the  commonwealth  of  artificial  en- 
"»wiasm  some  real  foundation  for  art  to  work  upon. 


in  the  temper  and  complexion  of  individuals,  which 
other  mortals  seem  to  want.  Observe  but  the  gesture, 
the  motion,  and  the  countenance  of  some  choice 
professors,  though  in  their  most  familiar  actions,  you 
will  find  them  of  a  different  race  from  the  rest  of 
human  creatures.  Remark  your  commonest  pre* 
tender  to  a  light  within,  how  dark,  and  dirty,  and 
gloomy  he  is  without ;  as  lanterns,  which,  the  more 
Ught  they  bear  in  their  bodies,  cast  out  so  much  the 
more  soot,  and  smoke,  and  fuliginous  matter  to  ad- 
here to  the  sidea.  Listen  but  to  their  ordinary  talk, 
and  look  on  the  mouth  that  delivers  it,  you  will 
imagine  you  are  hearing  some  ancient  oracle,  and 
your  understanding  will  be  equally  informed.  Upon 
these,  and  the  like  reasons,  certain  objectora  pretend 
to  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  there  must  be  a  sort 
of  preternatural  spirit  possessing  the  heads  of  the 
modern  saints  ;  and  some  will  have  it  to  be  the  heat 
of  zeal  working  upon  the  drega  of  ignorance,  as 
other  spirits  are  produced  from  leea  by  the  force  of 
fire.  Some  again  think,  that  when  our  earthly 
tabernacles  are  disordered  and  desolate,  shaken  and 
out  of  repair,  the  spirit  delights  to  dwell  within 
them  ;  as  houses  are  said  to  be  haunted  when  they 
are  forsaken  and  gone  to  decay. 

To  set  this  matter  in  as  fair  a  light  as  possible,  I 
shall  here  very  briefly  deduce  the  history  of  fana- 
ticism from  the  most  early  ages  to  the  present.  And 
if  we  are  able  to  fix  upon  any  one  material  or  fun- 
damental point,  wherein  the  chief  professors  have 
universally  agreed,  I  think  we  may  reasonably  lay 
hold  on  that,  and  aaaign  it  for  the  great  seed  or 
principle  of  the  spirit. 

The  roost  early  tracea  we  meet  with  of  fanatics  in 
ancient  story  are  among  the  Egyptians,  who  insti- 
tuted  those  rites  known  in  Greece  by  the  names  of 
Orgia,  Panegyrea,  and  Dionysia ;  whether  introduced 
there  by  Orpheus  or  Melampus  we  shall  not  dispute 
at  present,  nor  in  all  likelihood  at  any  time  for  the 
future  [Diod.  Sic,  1.  i.  Plut.  de  Iside  et  Osiride]. 
These  feaats  were  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Osiria, 
whom  the  Grecians  called  Dionysius,  and  is  the 
same  with  Bacchus:  which  haa  betrayed  some  super- 
ficial readers  to  imagine  that  the  whole  business  waa 
nothing  more  than  a  set  of  roaring,  scouring  com- 
panions, overcharged  with  wine ;  but  this  is  a  scan- 
dalous mistake,  foisted  on  the  world  by  a  sort  of 
modem  authors,  who  have  too  Literal  an  understand- 
ing; and,  because  antiquity  is  to  be  traced  backwards, 
do  therefore,  like  Jews,  begin  their  books  at  the 
wrong  end,  as  if  learning  were  a  sort  of  conjuring. 
These  are  the  men  who  pretend  to  understand  a  book 
by  scouring  through  the  index;  as  if  a  traveller 
should  go  about  to  describe  a  palace,  when  he  had 
seen  nothing  but  the  privy ;  or  like  certain  fortune- 
tellers in  Northern  America,  who  have  a  way  of 
reading  a  man's  destiny  by  peeping  into  his  breech. 
For,  at  the  time  of  instituting  these  mysteries,  there 
waa  not  one  vine  in  all  Egypt  [  Herodotus,  1.  ii.],  the 
natives  drinking  nothing  but  ale;  which  liquor 
seems  to  have  been  far  more  ancient  than  wine,  and 
has  the  honour  of  owing  its  invention  and  progress, 
not  only  to  the  Egyptian  Osiris  [Diod.  Sic,  1.  i.  and 
iii.],but  to  the  Grecian  Bacchus;  who,  in  their  famous 
expedition,  carried  the  receipt  of  it  along  with  them, 
and  gave  it  to  the  nations  they  viaited  or  subdued. 
Besides,  Bacchus  himself  was  very  seldom  or  never 
drunk ;  for  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  the  mitre  [Id.,  1.  iv.1,  which  he  wore 
continually  on  his  head  (as  the  whole  company  of 
bacchanals  did^,  to  prevent  vapoura  and  the  head- 
ache after  hard  drinking.  And  for  this  reason,  say 
some,  the  scarlet  whore,  when  she  makes  the  kings 
of  the  earth  drunk  with  her  cup  of  abomination,  is 
always  sober  herself,  though   she  never  balks  the 
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glass  in  her  turn,  being,  it  seems,  kept  upon  her  legs 
by  the  yirtue  of  her  triple  mitre.  Now  these  feasts 
were  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  fiunous  expedi- 
tion Osiris  made  through  the  world,  and  of  the  com- 
pany that  attended  him,  whereof  the  bacchanalian 
cermonies  were  so  many  types  and  symbols.  From 
which  account  [Diod.  Sic,  1.  i.  and  iii.]  it  is  manifest 
that  the  fanatic  rites  of  these  bacchanals  cannot  be 
imputed  to  intoxications  by  wine,  but  must  needs 
have  had  a  deeper  foundation*  What  this  was,  we 
may  gather  lai^  hints  from  certain  circumstances 
in  the  course  of  their  mysteries.  Vor,  in  the  first 
'place,  there  was,  in  their  processions,  an  entire  mix- 
ture and  confusion  of  sexes ;  they  affected  to  ramble 
about  hills  and  deserts  ;  their  garlands  were  of  iTy 
and  Tine,  emblems  of  cleaying  and  clinging ;  or  of 
fir,  the  parent  of  turpentine.  It  is  added  Uiat  they 
imitated  satyrs,  were  attended  by  goats,  and  rode 
upon  asses,  all  companions  of  great  skill  and  practice 
in  affurs  of  gallantry.  They  bore  for  their  ensigns 
certain  curious  figures,  perched  upon  long  poles, 
made  into  the  sliape  and  size  of  the  vtrya  ^eiMta/w, 
with  its  appurtenances ;  which  were  so  many  shadows 
and  emblems  of  the  whole  myster}%  as  well  as  tro- 
phies set  up  by  the  female  conquerors.  Lastly,  in  a 
certain  town  of  Attica,  the  whole  solemnity,  stripped 
of  all  its  types  [Dionysia  BrauroniaJ,  was  performed 
m  pur  it  naturaltbuSf  the  Totaries  not  flying  in  coveys, 
but  sorted  into  couples.  The  same  may  be  further 
conjectured  from  the  death  of  Orpheus,  one  of  the 
tnstitutors  of  these  mysteries,  who  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  women,  because  he  refused  to  commu- 
nicate his  orgies  to  them  [  Vide  Fhotium  in  excerp* 
tis  d  Conone]  ;  which  others  explained  by  telling 
us  he  had  castrated  himself  upon  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  wife. 

Omitting  many  others  of  less  note,  the  next  fa- 
natics we  meet  with  of  any  eminence  were  the  nu- 
merous sec^s  of  heretics  appearing  in  the  five  first 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  from  Simon  Magus 
and  his  followers  to  those  of  Eutyches.  I  have  coU 
lected  their  systems  from  infinite  reading,  and,  com- 
paring them  witli  those  of  their  successors  in  the 
several  ages  since,  I  find  there  are  certain  bounds 
set  even  to  the  irregularity  of  human  thought,  and 
those  a  great  deal  narrower  than  is  commonly  ap- 
prehended. For,  as  they  all  frequently  interfere 
even  in  their  wildest  ravings,  so  there  is  one  funda- 
mental point  wherein  they  are  sure  to  meet,  as  lines 
in  a  centre,  and  that  is,  the  community  of  women. 
Great  were  their  solicitudes  in  this  matter,  and  they 
never  failed  of,  certain  articles,  in  their  schemes  of 
worship,  on  purpose  to  establish  it. 

The  last  fanatics  of  note  were  those  which  started 
up  in  Germany  a  little  after  the  refonnation  of 
Luther,  springing  as  mushrooms  do  at  the  end  of  a 
harvest ;  such  were  John  of  Ley  den,  David  Geoige, 
Adam  Neuster,  and  many  others,  whose  visions  and 
revelations  always  terminated  in  leading  about  half 
a  doien  sisters  a-piece,  and  making  that  practice  a 
fundamental  part  of  their  system.  For  human  life 
is  a  continual  navigation,  and  if  we  expect  our  ves- 
sels to  pass  with  safety  through  the  waves  and  tem- 
pests of  this  fluctuating  world,  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  good  provision  of  the  flesh,  as  seamen  lay  in 
store  of  beef  for  a  long  voyage. 

Now,  from  this  brief  survey  of  some  principal  sects 
among  the  fanatics  in  all  ages  (having  omitted  the 
Mahometans  and  others,  who  might  also  help  to 
confirm  the  argument  I  am  about),  to  which  I  might  | 
add  several  among  ourselves,  such  as  tlie  &mily  of  | 


lore,  iweet  singen  of  Inme],  and  the  like;  End, 
from  reflecting  upon  thai  fundbunental  point  in  their 
doctrines  about  women  wherein  they  have  so  unsni- 
moualy  agreed,  1  am  apt  to  imagine  that  the  seed  or 
principle  which  has  ever  put  men  upon  visioni  in 
things  invisible  is  of  a  corporeal  nature;  for  the 
profounder  chemists  inform   us  that  the  strongeit 
spirits  may  be  extracted  from  human  flesh.     Be- 
sides, the  spinal  marrow,  being  nothing  else  bat  a 
continuation  of  the  brain,  must  needs  create  a  Terr    i 
free  communication  between  the  superior  facultiei    \ 
and  those  below ;    and  thus  the  thorn  in  the  flesh    , 
serves  for  a  spur  to  the  spirit.     I  think  it  is  agreed 
among  physicians  that  nothing  affects  the  head  fQ 
much  as  a  tentiginoos  humour,  repelled  and  elated 
to  the  upper  region,  found,  by  daily  practice,  to  nm 
frequently  up  into  madness.     A  very  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  assured  me  that  when  the  Quaken 
first  appeared  he  seldom  v?as  without  some  fcnnlt 
patients  among  them  for  the  Juror  — ;  persons  of  a 
visionary  devotion,  either  men  or  women,  are,  in 
their  complexion,  of  all  others,  the  most  amorou; 
for  seal  is  frequently  kindled  from  the  aame  »p«i 
with  other  fires,  and,  from  inflaming  brotherly  lofr, 
will  proceed  to  raise  that  of  a  gallant.    If  we  inspect 
into  the  usual  process  of  modem  courtship,  we  shtU 
find  it  to  consist  in  a  devout  turn  of  the  eyes,  called 
o^ing ;  an  artificial  form  of  canting  and  ^whining  bj 
rote,  every  interval,  for  want  of  other  matter,  made 
up  with  a  shrug  or  a  hum,  a  sigh  or  a  ^oan ;  the 
style  compact  of  izuignificant  words,  incoherencei. 
and  repetition.     These  I  take  to  be  the  most  ac* 
complished  rules  of  address  to  a  mistress  ;  and  where 
are  these  perfonned  with  more  dexterity  than  by  tht 
saints  t    Nay,  to  bring  this  argument  yet  closer,  1 
have  been  informed  by  certain  sanguine  brethren  d 
the  first  elass,  that,  in  the  height  and  orgasmiw  of 
their  spiritual  exercise,  it  has  been  frequent  with 
them  •♦••♦••  immediately  after  which,  they  found 
the  spirit  to  relax  and  fiag  of  a  sudden  with  the 
nerves,  and  they  were  forced  to  hasten  to  a  cooclo- 
sion.     This  may  be  further  strengthened  by  ob«err- 
ing,  with  wonder,  how  unaccountably  all  females 
are  attracted  by  visionary  or  enthusiastic  preacherv 
though  ever  so  contemptible  in  their  outward  mien ; 
which  is  usiiaUy  supposed   to  be  done  upon  cos- 
siderations  purely  spiritual,  without  any  carnal  re- 
gards at  all.     But  I  have  reason  to  think  the  -vi 
has  certain  characteristics,  by  which    they  form  i 
truer  judgment  of  human  abilities  and  perfonnio^ 
than  we  ourselves  can  possibly  do  of  each  other. 
Let  that  be  as  it  will,  thus  much  is  certain,  that. 
however  spiritual  intrigues   begin,   they   genex^j 
conclude  Uke  all  others;  they  may  branch  upwari 
toward  heaven,  but  the  root  is  in  the  earth.    Too 
intense  a  contemplation  is  not  the  business  of  fle«S 
and  blood ;    it  must,   by  the  necessary  course  t'f 
things,  in  a  little  time  let  go  itB  hold,  and  fall  in*^ 
matter.     Lovers  for  the  sake  of  celestial  convetff 
are  but  another  sort  of  Platonics,  who  pretend  to  «ee 
stars  and  heaven  in  ladies'  eyes,  and  to  look  or  thlLk 
no  lower;  but  the  same  pit  is  provided  for  b^^tb; 
and  they  seem  a  perfect  moral  to  the  story  of  tb^i 
philosopher,  who,  while  his  thoughts  and  eyes  ncit 
fixed  upon  the  constellations,  found  himself  sedocrd 
by  his  lower  parts  into  a  ditch. 

I  had  somewhat  more  to  say  upon  this  part  of  tbe 
subject ;  but  the  post  is  Just  going,  which  forces  mr 
in  great  haste  to  conclude,  sir,  yours,  dko. 

Proff  bum  this  letter  a§  eoon  ta  it  com«s  to  jw 
hande. 
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LETTER  THE  FIRST.* 

Chester,  Sept  2, 1710. 

Jt^E^wiU  gire  you  an  account  of  me  till  I  got  into 

tile  boat,  alter  which  the  rogues  mac^e  a  new  bargain, 

inJ  forced  me  to  give  them  two  crowns,  and  talked 

u  if  we  should  not  be  able  to  overtake  any  ship; 

but  in  half  an  hour  we  got  to  the  yacht ;  for  the 

ihipi  laj  by  to  wait  for  my  loid-lieutenant's  steward. 

^Ve  made  our  voyage  in  fifteen  hours  just.     Last 

night  1  came  to  this  town,  and  shall  leave  it,  I  be- 

ticre,  on  Monday :   the  first  man  I  met  in  Chester 

VIS  Dr.  Raymond.^     He  and  Mrs.  Raymond  were 

Iwre  about  levying  a  fine,  in  order  to  have  power  to 

tell  their  estate.     I  got  a  fall  off  my  horse,  riding 

here  from  Parkgate,  but  no  hurt ;  the  horse  under- 

itanii^  falls  very  well,  and  lying  quietly   till  I 

V^  up.    My  duty  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher.^    I  saw 

hiio  returning  from  Dunlary ;  but  he  saw  not  me. 

1  uke  it  ill  he  waa  not  at  convocation,  and  that  I 

h»fe  not  his  name  to  my  powers.     I  beg  you  will 

hoLi  jour  resolution  of  going  to  Trim,  and  riding 

there  ai  much  as  you  can.    Let  the  bishop  of  Clogher 

7f:md  the  bishop  of  Killala  to  send  me  a  letter, 

vuh  oae  enclosed  to  the  I  ishop  of  Litchfield.*    Let 

&il  who  write  to  me  enclose  to  Richard  Steele,  esq., 

tt  hi»  office  at  the  Cockpit,  near  Whitehall.^    My 

lord  Mountjoy  ia  now  in  the  humour  that  we  should 

Win  uor  journey  this  afternoon,  so  that  I   have 

Moieu  here  again  to  finish  this  letter,  which  must  be 

iWt  or  long  accordingly.     I  write  this  post  to  Mrs. 

^ctlejr.f  and  will  tell  her  that  I  have  taken  care  she 

Baj  have  her  bill  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 

vbtoever  she  pleases  to  send  for  it;   and  in  that 

aie  I  deaire  you  will  send  it  her  enclosed  and  sealed. 

Ciod Almighty  blesa  you;   and  for  God's  sake  be 

Bimy,  atui  get  your  health.    I  am  perfectly  resolred 

h>  retu/a  as  soon  as  I  have  done  my  commission, 

■bether  it  succeeds  or  not.     I  never  went  to  £ng^ 

^d  with  so  little  desire  in  my  life.      If  Mrs.  Ctirry 

KAket  any  difficult  about  the  lodgings  I  will  quit 

&^»  and  pay  her  from  July  9 ;  and  Mrs.  Brent  must 

»rite  to  Parvisol   with   orders  accordingly.      The 

>M  is  just  come  from  London,  and  just  going  out, 

K>  I  hare  only  time  to  pray  to  God  to  bless  poor 

ilUe  MD,  MD,  MD,  MD,  MD,  MD,  MD,  MD. 


*  TImw  letters  to  SlelU.  or  Mn.  Johnson,  were  all  written 
i»  1  vriai  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Swift's  landing  at  Chester,  iu 
*t<«TBber,  nio.  until  his  return  to  Irt'land  in  June,  1713, 
p-o  («u«  made  dean  of  St.  Patrick**,  Dublin.  Tlie  letters 
J"*'  «'l  veiy  carvfaUy  preserved  by  Stella ;  and  at  her  death, 
I  %A  heSon,  taken  bncK  by  Dr.  Swift;  for  what  end  we  know 
n.  uiIms  it  were  to  compare  the  current  news  of  the  times 
'iktbit  bistnry  of  the  queen  which  he  writ  at  Windsor  in  the 
*v  17IS :  they  were  sometimes  addressed  to  Mn.  Johnson, 
•d  wMuttmea  to  Mrs.  Dingley,  who  was  a  relation  of  the 
•vpir  Cuiilv.  and  friend  to  Mrs.  Johnson.  Both  these  ladies 
**«  o»w  to  Ireland  upon  Swift's  invitation  in  the  year  1701, 
as  .r*i|«d  cooAUntly  together.— D.S. 

Mr  Joseph  Bcanmont.  merchant,  of  Trim,  bad  tlie  honour 
Mk  «notts  Smft's  friends.  He  invented  a  vet  of  Ublcs  for 
^  tapra^emeni  of  the  linen  trade,  and  received  from  guvem- 
^si  t  renanl,  a  drcnmstance  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
'^t*^  of  thcM  letters.  Inteuse  application  to  investigate  the 
U'.-Ude  St  leaj^  dersnged  his  fiMulties.  and  he  committed 
^^-^  ia  a  fit  of  lunacy. 

■  \L^  ^  *'*'*"•  ^iw  •  pwticular  Wend. 

pr  St  Gcttrye  Ashe,  afterwards  bishop  of  Derry. 
Mt.JehBHongh. 

U  Uik  time  ^ucttesr.  and  eommtsiianer  of  the  skomp- 

i'J^I  of  Oanvk  Wesley,  esq.,  a  daughter  of  sir  Dudley 


LETTER  THE  SECOND. 

London.  Saturday.  Sept  9,  1710. 
I  GOT  here  last  Thursday,  after  five  days'  travelling, 
weary  the  first,  almost  dead  the  second,  tolerable 
the  third,  and  well  enough  the  rest ;  and  am  now 
glad  of  the  fatigue,  which  has  served  for  exercise  j 
and  I  am  at  present  well  enough.     The  Whigs  were 
ravished  to  see  me,  and  would  lay  hold  on  me  as  a 
twig  while  they  are  drowning,  and  the  great  men 
making  me  their  clumsy  apologies,  &c.*     But  my 
lord  treasurer^  received  me  with   a  great  deal  of 
coldness,  which  has  enraged  me  so,  I  am  almost 
vowing  revenge.  I  have  not  yet  gone  half  my  circle ; 
but  I  find  all  my  acquaintance  just  as  I  left  them. 
I  hear  my  lady  Giffani  is  much  at  court,  and  lady 
Wharton  was  ridiculing  it  the  other  day,  so  I  have 
lost  a  friend  there.     I  have  not  yet  seen  her,  nor 
intend  it ;  but  I  will  contrive  to  see  Stella's  mother^ 
some  other  way.     I  writ  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher 
from  Chester ;  and  I  now  write  to  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin.      Everything  is  turning  upside  down ; 
every  Whig  in  great  office  will,  to  a  man,  be  infal- 
libly put  out ;  and  we  shall  have  such  a  winter  as 
has  not  been  seen  in  England.      Everybody  asks 
me  how  I  came  to  be  so  long  in  Ireland,  as  natu- 
rally as  if  here  were  my  being ;  but  no  soul  offers  to 
make  it  so ;  and  I  protest  I  shall  return  to  Dublin, 
and  the  canal  at  Laracor,  with  more  satisfaction 
than  I  ever  did  in  my  life.     The  Tatler  expects 
every  day  to  be  turned  out  of  his  employment ;  and 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  they  say,  will  be  lieutenant 
of  Ireland.      I   hope  you  are  now  peaceably  in 
Presto's*  lodgings ;   but  I  resolve  to  turn  you  out 
by  Christmas,  in  which  time  I  shall  either  do  my 
business,  or  find  it  not  to  be  done.    Pray  be  at  Trim 
by  the  time  this  letter  cames  to  you,  and  ride  little 
Johnson,  who  must  needs  be  now  in  good  case.     I 
have  begun  this  letter  unusually  on  the  pest  night, 
and  have  already  written  to  the  archbishop,  and 
cannot  lengthen  this.      Henceforth   I   will    write 
something  every  day  to  MD,  and  make  it  a  sort  of 
journal ;  and  when  it  is  fiill  I  will  send  it  whether 
MD  writes  or  not ;   and  so  that  will  be  pretty ;  and 
I  shall  always  be  in  conversation  with  MD,  and 
MD  with  Presto.     Pray  make  Parvisol «  pay  you 
the  ten  pounds  immediately ;   so   I   ordered  him. 
They  tell  me  I  am  growing  fatter,  and  look  better ; 
and,  on  Monday,  Jervis  is  to  retouch  my  picture. 
I  thought  I  saw  Jack  Temple  ^  and  his  wife  pass  "by 
me  to-day  in  their  coach,  but  I  took  no  notice  of 
them.     I  am  glad  I  have  wholly  shaken  off  that 
family .V    Tell  the  provost  I  have  obeyed  his  com- 
mands to  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  or  let  it  alone,  if 

•  For  having  disappointed  his  preferment,  through  the  re- 
monstrance of  Sharpe,  archbishop  of  York. 

^  The  earl  of  Godolohin. 

e  Lady  Oiflard.  the  beloved  sister  of  tit  WUliam  Temple,  is 
said  tv  have  had  a  large  portion  of  his  genius. 

<>  In  these  letters,  Pdft  sUnds  lor  Dr.  Swift;  Ppt  for  Stella; 
D  for  Dingley ;  DD  generally  for  Dingley.  but  sometimes  for 
bothSteUa  and  Dingley;  and  MD  generally  stands  for  both 
these  ladies;  yet  sometimes  only  for  Stella.  But,  to  avoid  per- 
pluainff  the  reader,  it  was  thought  more  adviiahle  to  use  the 
word  Presto  for  Swift,  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Duchess  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  whimsically  called  him  Dr.  Preaito,  wlvich  is 
Uie  Italian  for  Swift. 

'  The  doctor's  agent  at  Laraoor,  a  Frenchman. 

'  Nephew  to  sir  William. 

t  This  coldness  between  the  Temple  family  and  Dr.  Swift 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  never  satisfactorily 
cleared  up. 
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you  please.  I  saw  Jemmy  Leigh*  Just  now  at  the 
coffeehouse,  who  asked  after  you  with  great  kind- 
ness ;  he  talks  of  going  in  a  fortnight  to  Ireland. 
My  service  to  the  dean,**  and  Mrs.  Walls,  and  her 
archdeacon.  Will  Frankland's  wife  is  near  bring- 
ing to  bed,  and  1  have  promised  to  christen  the 
child.  I  fancy  you  had  my  Chester  letter  the 
Tuesday  after  1  writ.  I  presented  Dr.  Raymond  to 
Lord  Wharton  at  Chester.  Pray  let  me  know  when 
Joe  gets  his  money .<=  It  is  near  ten,  and  I  hate  to 
send  by  the  bellman.  MD  shall  have  a  longer  letter 
in  a  week,  but  I  send  this  only  to  tell  I  am  safe  in 
London ;  and  so  farewell,  &c. 


LETTER  THE  THIRD. 

London,  Sept.  9,  1710. 
After  seeing  the  duke  of  Ormond,  dining  with 
Dr.  Cockburn,  passing  some  part  of  the  afternoon 
with  sir  Matthew  Dudley  and  Will  Frankland,  the 
rest  at  St.  James's  coffeehouse,  I  came  home  and 
writ  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  and  MD,  and  am 
going  to  bed.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  I  begged 
Will  Frankland  to  stand  Manley*B<*  friend  with  his 
father  in  this  shaking  season  for  places.  He  told 
me  his  father^  was  in  danger  to  be  out ;  that  seye- 
ral  were  now  soliciting  tor  Manley^s  place  ;  that  he 
was  accused  of  opening  letters;  that  sir  Thomas 
Frankland  would  sacrifice  everything  to  save  him- 
self, and  in  that  I  fear  Manley  is  undone,  &c. 

10.  To-day  I  dined  with  lord  Mountjoy  at  Ken- 
sington ;  saw  ray  mistress,  Ophy  Butler's  wife,  who 
is  grown  a  little  charmless.  I  sat  till  ten  in  the 
evening  with  Addison  and  Steele :  Steele  will  cer- 
tainly lose  his  gazetteer's  place,  all  the  world  de- 
testing his  engaging  in  parties.  At  ten  I  went  to 
the  coffeehouse,  hoping  to  find  lord  Radnor,  whom 
I  had  not  seen.  He  was  there ;  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  we  talked  treason  heartily  against  the  Whigs, 
their  baseness  and  ingratitude.  And  I  am  come 
home  rolling  resentments  in  ray  mind,  and  framing 
schemes  of  revenge :  full  of  which  (having  written 
down  some  hints)  I  go  to  bed.  I  am  afraid  MD 
dined  at  home,  because  it  is  Sunday ;  and  there  was 
the  little  half-pint  of  wine ;  for  God's  sake  be  good 
girls,  and  all  will  be  well.  Ben  Tooke '  was  with  me 
this  morning. 

11.  Seven  morning.  lam  rising  to  go  to  Jervas, 
to  finish  my  picture,  and  it  is  shaving  dav,  so  good 
morrow,  MD  ;  but  do  not  keep  me  now,  for  I.cannot 
stay ;  and  pray  dine  with  the  dean,  but  do  not  lose 
your  money.  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  &c. — Ten 
at  night.  I  sat  four  hours  this  morning  to  Jervis, 
who  has  given  my  picture  quite  another  turn,  and 
udw  approves  it  entirely :  but  we  must  have  the 
approbation  of  the  town.  If  I  were  rich  enough  I 
would  get  a  copy  of  it,  and  bring  it  over.  Mr.  Ad- 
dison and  I  dined  together  at  his  lodgings,  and  I  sat 
with  him  part  of  this  evening ;  and  I  am  now  come 
home  to  write  an  hour.  Patrick  observes  that  the 
rabble  here  are  much  more  inquisitive  in  politics 
than  in  Ireland.  Every  day  we  expect  changes,  and 
the  parliament  to  be  dissolved.  Lord  Wharton  ff  ex- 
pects every  day  to  be  out :  he  is  working  like  a 
horse  for  elections ;  and,  in  short,  I  never,  saw  so 
great  a  ferment  among  all  sorts  of  people.     I  had  a 

*  Au  IrUh  gentleman  of  fortune. 

^  Dr.  interne,  dmn  of  i<t.  I^atrick's,  Dublin, 
c  'l*he  guvenunent  premium  for  hit  mathematical  aleaing 
table*. 

*  I«aac  Manley,  csq.«  pocimaater-gcneral  for  Ireland. 

*  SirThomat  Frankland,  poctmaster-general  for  England. 

'  Who  printed  the  Talk  or  a  Tub  and  other  workt  for  the 
doctor. 
«  AtUsTwardB  marquii.  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 


miserable  letter  from  Joe  last  Saturday,  telliDg  mt 
Mr.  Pratt*  refuses  payment  of  his  money.  1  ha\fl 
told  it  Mr.  Addison,  and  will  to  lord  Wharton ;  but 
I  fear  with  no  success.  However,  I  will  do  all  I 
can. 

12.  To-day  I  presented  Mr.  Ford  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  ;  and  paid  my  first  visit  to  lord  presi- 
dent ;  *>  with  whom  I  had  much  discourse ;  but  put 
him  always  off  when  he  began  of  lord  Wharton  ia 
relation  to  me,  till  he  urged  it :  then  I  said  he  knew 
I  never  expected  anything  from  lord  Wharton,  ami 
that  lord  Wharton  knew  that  I  understood  it  io. 
He  said  that  he  had  written  twice  to  lord  Wbartcu 
about  me,  who  both  times  said  nothing  at  all  to  that 
part  of  his  letter.  I  am  advised  not  to  meddle  in 
the  affair  of  the  first-fniits  till  this  hurry  is  a  little 
over,  which  still  depends,  and  we  are  all  in  the  dzrk. 
Lord-president  told  me  he  expects  every  day  to  be 
out,  and  has  done  so  these  two  months.  I  protcft, 
upon  my  life,  I  am  heartily  weary  of  this  town,  and 
wish  I  had  never  stirred.  i 

13.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  city  to  see  Mr. 
Stratford,  the  Hamburgh  merchant,  my  old  school- 
fellow; but  calling  at  Bull's  on  Ludgate-hill,  he 
forced  me  to  his  house  at  Hampstead  to  dinner, 
among  a  great  deal  of  ill  company  ;  among  the  nn 
Mr.  Hoadly,^  the  Whig  clergyman,  so  famoua  for 
acting  the  contrary  part  to  Sacheverell :  but  to-mor« 
row  I  design  again  to  see  Stratford.  I  was  ^bd 
however  to  be  at  Hampstead,  where  I  saw  U<1} 
Lucy  and  Moll  Stanhope.  I  hear  very  unfortuna'c 
news  of  Mrs.  Long ;  she  and  her  comrade  bare 
broke  up  house,  and  she  is  broke  for  good  and  ail, 
and  is  gone  to  the  country :  I  should  be  extremel) 
sorry  if  this  be  true. 

14.  To-day  I  saw  Patty  Rolt,  who  heard  I  was  in 
town  ;  and  I  dined  with  Stratford  at  a  merchant'*  in 
the  city,  where  I  drank  the  first  tokay  wine  I  t^n 
saw ;  and  it  is  admirable,  yet  not  to  a  degree  I  ex- 
pected. Stratford  is  worth  a  plumb,  and  is  now 
lending  the  government  forty  thousand  pounds ;  }ct 
we  were  educated  together  at  the  same  school  and 
university.  We  hear  the  chancellor  is  to  be  suddenly 
out,  and  sir  Simon  Harcourt  to  succeed  him.  I  am 
come  early  home,  not  caring  for  the  coffeehouse. 

15.  To-day  Mr.  Addison,  colonel  Freind,  and  I. 
went  to  see  the  million  lottery  drawn  at  Guildhall. 
The  jackanapes  of  blue-coat  boys  gave  themsehec 
such  airs  in  pulling  out  the  tickets,  and  showi-d 
white  hands  open  to  the  company,  to  let  us  sec  there 
was  no  cheat.  W'e  dined  at  a  country-house  near 
Chelsea,  where  Mr.  Addison  often  retires ;  and  to- 
night at  the  coffeehouse  ;  we  hear  sir  Simon  Har- 
court is  made  lord  keeper ;  so  that  now  we  expert 
every  moment  the  parliament  will  be  dissolved ;  but 
I  forgot  that  this  letter  will  not  go  in  three  or  four 
days,  and  that  my  news  will  be  stale,  which  I  should 
therefore  put  in  the  last  paragraph.  Shall  I  sond 
this  letter  before  I  hear  from  MO,  or  shall  I  keep  it 
to  lengthen  Y  I  have  not  yet  seen  Stella's  mother, 
because  I  will  not  see  lady  Giflard  ;  but  I  will  con- 
trive to  get  there  when  lady  Giffard  is  abroad.  I 
forgot  to  mark  my  two  former  letters  ;  but  I  remem- 
ber this  is  number  3,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  num- 
ber 1  from  MD. ;  but  I  shall  by  Monday,  i^hich  1 
reckon  will  be  just  a  fortnight  after  you  had  m) 
first.  I  am  resolved  to  bring  over  a  great  deal  of 
china.  I  loved  it  mightily  to-day.  What  shall  I 
bring  1 

16.  Morning. — Sir  John  Holland,  comptroller  of 
the  household,  has  sent  to  desire  my  acquaintance ; 
I  have  a  mind  to  refuse  him,  because  be  is  a  Whi^, 

"  Vice-treusurer  of  Ireland.       ^  The  c«lebrated  lord  Som«ri 
^  Itoi^jamin  Uoadly,  afterward*  bhihop  of  Wincheater. 
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asd  will,  I  luppoee,  be  oat  among  the  rest ;  but  he 
i4  a  man  of  worth  and  learning.  Tell  me,  do  you 
lif  this  journal  way  of  writing  1  Is  it  not  tedious 
uad  dulil 

Nii^ht.  I  dined  to-day  with  a  cousin,  a  printer, 
Kfaere  Patty  Rolt  lodges,  and  then  came  home,  after 
1  TL«it  or  two  ;  and  it  has  been  a  very  insipid  day. 
Mri.  Long's' misfortune  is  confirmed  to  me;  bai- 
iitr«  were  in  her  house ;  she  retired  to  private  lodg- 
ing ;  thence  to  the  country,  nobody  knows  where : 
her  friends  leave  letters  at  some  inn,  and  they  are 
rarried  to  her;  and  she  writes  answers,  without 
ditinjT  them  from  any  place.  I  swear  it  grieves  me 
to  the  «otd. 

17.  To-day  I  dined  six  miles  out  of  town,  with 
Will  Pste,  the  learned  woollen-draper.**  Mr.  Strat- 
ford veot  with  me :  six  miles  here  is  nothing :  we 
left  Ptte  after  sunset,  and  were  here  before  it  *wa8 
dirk.  This  letter  shall  go  on  Thursday,  whether  I 
hftr  from  MD  or  no.  My  health  continues  pretty 
well ;  yaj  God  Stella  may  give  me  a  good  account 
of  bfn:  and  I  hope  you  are  now  at  Trim,  or  soon 
dfii^xog  it.  I  was  disappointed  to-night ;  the  fel- 
lov  f(are  me  a  letter,  and  I  hoped  to  see  little  MD's 
bud ;  and  it  was  only  to  invite  me  to  a  venison 
puty  to-day :  so  I  lost  my  pasty  into  the  bargain. 
Pol  on  these  declining  courtiers!  Here  is  Mr. 
Brpdges,  the  paymaster-general,  desiring  my  ac- 
qoaiDtacce ;  but  I  hear  the  queen  sent  lord  Shrews- 
bury to  assure  him  he  may  keep  his  place ;  and  he 
I^rMnifes  me  great  assistance  in  the  affair  of  the  first- 
(huts.  Well,  I  roust  turn  over  this  leaf  to-night, 
tli'-Hurh  the  side  would  hold  another  line ;  but  pray 
i^iiuider  this  is  a  whole  sheet :  it  holds  a  plaguy 
dj>il,  and  you  must  be  content  to  be  weary ;  but  I 
will  do  to  no  more.  Sir  Simon  Harcourt  is  made 
attomej-j^neral,  and  not  lord-keeper. 

IK.  To-day  I  dined  with  Mr.  Stratford  at  Mr. 
Addlmn's  retirement  near  Chelsea ;  then  came  to 
t4wii;  got  home  early,  and  began  a  letter  to  the 
TaCer,  about  the  corruptions  of  style  and  writing, 
k^. :  and  having  not  heard  from  you,  am  resolved 
'^«  letter  shall  go  to-night.  Lord  Wharton  was 
*u  for  to  town  in  mighty  haste  by  the  duke  of 
I)e«oa«hire ;  they  have  some  project  in  hand ;  but 
n  Till  not  do,  for  every  hour  we  expect  a  thorough 
n-tdlation,  and  that  the  parliament  will  be  dissolved. 
^Hen  you  see  Joe,  teU  him  lord  Wharton  is  too 
*■*•»;  to  mind  any  of  his  afiairs ;  but  I  will  get  what 
rxxi  oiSces  I  can  from  Mr.  Addison,  and  will  write 
t<Mia;  to  Mr.  Pratt ;  and  bid  Joe  not  to  be  discou- 
iv^  ibr  I  am  confident  he  will  get  the  money  un- 
der any  government ;  but  he  must  have  patience. 

lit.  I  have  been  scribbling  this  morning,  and  I 
^•eiiere  shall  hardly  fill  this  side  to-day,  but  send  it 
^  It  iji ;  and  it  is  good  enough  for  naughty  girls  that 
*iU  not  write  to  a  body,  and  to  a  good  boy  like 
l*re«to.  I  thought  to  have  sent  this  to-night,  but 
«^4  kept  by  company,  and  could  not ;  and,  to  say 
^>  truths  I  had  a  little  mind  to  expect  one  post  more 
tor  a  letter  from  MD.  Yesterday  at  noon  died  the 
fvi  of  Anglesea,  the  great  support  of  the  Tories  ; 
^  that  employment  of  vice-treasurer  of  Ireland  is 
V*in  Taeint.  We  were  to  have  been  great  friends, 
^  I  eonld  hardly  have  a  loss  that  could  grieve  me 
•aow.  The  bishop  of  St.  David's  (Dr.  George  Bull) 
'M  the  same  day.  The  duke  of  Ormond's  daugh- 
^  was  to  visit  me  to-day  at  a  third  place  by  way 
f'i  advance,  and  I  am  to  return  it  to-morrow.   I  have 

'  A  »|#.brat«l  beauty  and  toait  of  the  Kit-cat  Club,  who  re- 
"iiabrr  mufoftiuie  to   L>nn,  Norfolk,  under  an  assumed 

*^  >I1  Pat«  WMB  a  tradMnuin  of  roch  a  turn  fur  letters  as  to 
'"  <>i«d  Ow  kttiiMd  wooUen-dimper. 


had  a  letter  from  lady  Berkeley,  begging  me  for 
charity  to  come  to  Berkeley  Castle,  for  company  to 
my  lord,  who  has  been  ill  of  a  dropsy ;  but  I  cannot 
go,  and  must  send  my  excuse  to-morrow.  I  am 
told  that  in  a  few  hours  there  will  be  more  removals. 

20.  To-day  I  returned  my  visits  to  the  duke's 
daughters ;  Uie  insolent  drabs  came  up  to  my  very 
mouth  to  salute  me  ;  then  I  heard  the  report  con- 
firmed of  removals;  my  lord  president  Somers ; 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  lord  steward;  and  Mr. 
Boyle,  secretary  of  state,  are  all  turned  out  to-day. 
I  never  remember  such  bold  steps  taken  by  a  court : 
I  am  almost  shocked  at  it,  Uiough  I  did  not  care 
if  they  were  all  hanged.  We  are  astonished  why 
the  parliament  is  not  yet  dissolved,  and  why  they 
keep  a  matter  of  that  importance  to  the  last.  We 
shall  have  a  strange  winter  here  between  the  strug- 
gles of  a  cunning  provoked  discarded  party,  and  the 
triumphs  of  one  in  power;  of  both  which  I  shall  be 
an  indifferent  spectator,  and  return  very  peaceably 
to  Ireland,  when  I  have  done  my  part  in  the  affair  I 
am  entrusted  with,  whether  it  succeeds  or  not.  To- 
morrow I  change  my  lodgings  in  Pall-mall  for  one 
in  Bury-street,  where  I  suppose  I  shall  continue 
while  I  stay  in  London.  If  anything  happens  to- 
morrow I  will  add  it. 

Robin* 8  Coffeehouse, — ^We  have  great  news  just 
now  from  Spain ;  Madrid  taken  and  Pampeluna.  1 
am  here  ever  interrupted. 

21.  I  have  just  received  your  letter,  which  I  will 
not  answer  now ;  God  be  thanked  all  things  are  so 
well.  I  find  you  have  not  yet  had  my  second :  I  had 
a  letter  from  Par>iBol,  who  tells  me  he  gave  Mrs. 
Walls  a  bill  of  twenty  pounds  for  me,  to  be  given  to 
you  ;  but  you  have  not  sent  it  This  night  the  par- 
liament is  dissolved  :  great  news  from  Spain ;  king 
Charles  and  Stanhope  are  at  Madrid,  and  count 
Staremberg  has  taken  Pampeluna.  Farewell.  This 
is  from  St.  James's  Coffeehouse.  I  will  begin  my 
answer  to  your  letter  to-night,  but  not  send  it  this 
week.  Pray,  tell  me  whether  you  like  this  journal 
way  of  writing.  I  do  not  like  yoiur  reasons  for  not 
going  to  Trim.  Parvisol  tells  me  he  can  sell  your 
horse.  Sell  it  with  a  poxl  Pray  let  him  know  that 
he  shall  sell  his  soul  as  soon.  What  1  sell  anything 
that  Stella  loves,  and  may  sometimes  ridel  It  is 
hers,  and  let  her  do  as  she  pleases :  pray  let  him 
know  this  by  the  first  that  you  know  goes  to  Trim. 
Let  him  sell  my  gray  and  be  hanged. 


LETTER  THE  FOURTH. 

London.  Sept.  21.1710. 
Here  must  I  begin  another  letter,  on  a  whole  sheet, 
for  fear  saucy  little  MD  should  be  angry  and  think 
much  that  the  paper  is  too  little.  I  had  your  letter 
this  night,  as  I  told  you  just  and  no  more  in  my 
last ;  for  this  must  be  taken  up  in  anfwering  yours, 
sauce-box.  I  believe  I  told  you  where  I  dined  to- 
day ;  and  to-morrow  I  go  out  of  town  for  two  days  to 
dine  with  the  same  company  on  Sunday ;  Molesworth 
the  Florence  envoy,*  Stratford,^  and  some  others. 
I  heard  to-day  that  a  gentlewoman  from  lady  Gif- 
fard's  house  had  been  at  the  coffeehouse  to  inquire 
for  me.  It  was  Stella's  mother,  I  suppose.  I  shall 
send  her  a  penny-post  letter  to-morrow,  and  contrive 
to  see  her  without  haaarding  seeing  lady  Giffard, 
which  I  will  not  do  until  she  begs  my  pardon. 

22.  I  dined  to-day  at  Hampstead  with  lady  Lucy, 
Slc,  and  when  I  got  home  found  a  letter  from  Joe, 

•  John  Molrtworth.  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  kin:;  of  Sar- 
dii.ia,  aod  alterwards  to  the  states  of  Ventre  and  Switzerland. 
^  A  merchant  in  the  city  often  mentioned. 
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with  one  e&eloiled  to  lord  Wharton,  which  I  will 
send  to  his  excellency,  aud  second  it  as  well  as  I 
can ;  but  to  talk  of  getting  the  queen's  orders  is  a 
jest.  Things  are  in  such  a  combustion  here,  that  I 
am  advised  not  to  meddle  yet  in  the  afiair  I  am 
upon,  which  concerns  the  clergy  of  a  whole  king- 
dom [the  first  fruits] ;  and  does  he  think  anybody 
will  trouble  the  queen  about  Joel  We  shall,  I 
hope,  get  a  recommendation  from  the  lord-lieutenant 
to  the  trustees  for  the  linen  business,  and  I  hope 
that  will  do ;  and  so  I  will  write  to  him  in  a  few 
days,  and  he  must  have  patience.  This  is  an  answer 
to  part  of  your  letter  as  well  as  his.  I  lied,  it  is  to- 
morrow I  go  to  the  country ;  and  I  will  not  answer 
a  bit  more  of  your  letter  yet. 

23.  Here  is  such  a  stir  and  bustle  with  this  little 
MD  of  ours ;  I  must  be  writing  every  night ;  I  can- 
not go  to  bed  without  a  word  to  them  ;  I  cannot  put 
out  my  candle  till  I  have  bid  them  good  night ;  O 
Lonl,  O  Lord !  Well,  I  dined  the  first  time  to-day 
with  Will  Franklaud  and  his  fortune ;  she  is  not 
very  handsome.  Did  I  not  say  I  would  go  out  of 
town  to-day  1  I  hate  lying  abroad  and  clutter ;  I  go 
to-morrow  in  Frankland's  chariot,  and  come  back 
at  night.  Lady  Berkeley  has  invited  me  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  and  lady  Betty  Germain  to  Drayton  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  I  will  go  to  neither.  Let 
me  alone,  I  must  finish  my  pamphlet.  I  have  sent 
a  long  letter  to  Bickerstaif :  let  the  bishop  of  Clog- 
her  smoke  it  if  he  can.  Well,  I  will  write  to  the 
bishop  of  KiUala :  but  you  might  have  told  him 
how  sudden  and  unexpected  my  journey  was  though. 

Deuce  take   lady  S    ■    ■ ;  and  if  I  know  D ^y, 

he  is  a  rawboned  faced  fellow,  not  handsome,  nor 
visibly  so  young  as  you  say:  she  sacrifices  two 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  keeps  only  six  hun* 
dred.  Well,  you  have  had  all  my  land  journey  in 
my  second  letter,  and  so  much  for  that.  So  you 
have  got  into  Presto's  lodgings ;  very  fine,  truly ! 
We  have  had  a  fortnight  of  the  most  glorious  weather 
on  earth,  and  still  continues :  I  hope  you  have  made 
.the  best  of  it.  Ballygall  will  be  a  pure  good  place 
for  air,  if  Mrs.  Ashe  makes  good  her  promise.  Stella 
writes  like  an  emperor ;  I  am  afraid  it  hurts  your 
eyes ;  take  care  of  that,  pray,  pray,  Mrs.  Stella. 
Cannot  you  do  what  you  will  with  your  own  horse  1 
Pray  do  not  let  that  puppy  Parvisol  sell  him. 
Patrick  is  drunk  about  three  times  a  week,  and  I 
bear  it,  and  he  has  got  the  better  of  me  ;  but  one  of 
these  days  I  will  positively  turn  him  off  to  the  wide 
world,  when  none  of  you  are  by  to  intercede  for 
him. — Stuff — ^how  can  I  get  her  husband  into  the 
Charter-house  t — Get  a  into  the  Charter- 
house.'—Write  constantly!  Why,  sirrah,  do  not 
I  write  every  day,  and  sometimes  twice  a  day,  to 
MD1  Now  I  have  answered  all  your  letter,  and 
the  rest  must  be  as  it  can  be;  send  me  my  bill. 
Tell  Mrs.  Brent^*  what  I  say  of  the  Charter-house. 
I  think  this  enough  for  one  night ;  and  so  farewell 
till  this  time  to-morrow. 

24.  To-day  I  dined  six  miles  ont  of  town  at  Will 
Pate's  with  Stratford,  Frankland,  and  the  Moles- 
worths,  and  came  home  at  night,  and  was  weary 
and  lazy.     I  can  say  no  more  now,  but  good  nighL 

25.  I  was  so  laxy  to-day  that  I  dined  at  next  door,<= 
and  have  sat  at  home  since  six,  writing  to  the  bishop 
of  Clogher,  dean  Sterne,  and  Mr.  Manley  :  the  last, 
because  I  am  in  fear  for  him  about  his  place,  and 
have  sent  him  my  opinion,  what  I  and  his  other 
friends  here  think  he  ought  to  do.     I  hope  he  will 

■  In  thesp  broken  <^aculationt  he  answen  the  paragraphs  of 
the  Indy's  letter  • 

fc  Houaeke(>per  ti  the  doctor. 

^bt  at  Mra.  Vuihamrigh'a. 


take  it  well.  My  advice  was,  to  keep  as  much  in 
favour  as  possible  with  sir  Thomas  Frankland,  hii 
master  here. 

26.  Smoke  how  I  widen  the  mai^n  by  lying  in 
bed  when  I  write.  My  bed  lies  on  the  wrong  side  for 
me,  so  that  I  am  forced  often  to  write  when  I  am  up. 
Manley,  you  must  know,  has  had  people  putting  in 
for  his  place  already ;  and  has  been  complained  of 
for  opening  letters.  Remember  that  last  Snndaj, 
September  24,  1710,  was  as  hot  as  Midsummer. 
This  was  written  in  the  morning ;  it  is  now  night, 
and  Presto  in  bed.  Here's  a  clutter,  I  have  gotten 
MD'8  second  letter,  and  I  must  answer  it  here.  1 
gave  the  bill  to  Tooke,  and  so — Well,  I  dined  to- 
day with  sir  John  Holland  the  comptroller,  and  mi 
with  him  till  eight ;  then  came  home  and  sent  mr 
letters,  and  writ  part  of  a  lampoon,*  which  goes  on 
very  slow,  and  now  I  am  writing  to  saucy  MD ;  no 
wonder,  indeed,  good  boys  must  write  to  naui^bt; 
girU.  I  have  not  seen  your  mother  yet ;  my  penny- 
post  letter,  I  suppose,  miscarried :  I  will  write  another. 

Mr.    S came  to  see  me,  and  said  M was 

going  to  the  country  next  morning  with  her  husb&nd, 
(who  I  find  is  a  surly  brute),  so  I  could  only  desirv 
my  service  to  her. 

27.  To-day  all  our  company  dined  at  Will  Frank- 
land's,  with  Steele  and  Addison  too.  This  is  th^ 
first  rainy  day  since  I  came  to  town ;  I  cannot  afford 
to  answer  your  letter  yet.  Morgan,  the  puppr. 
writ  me  a  long  letter  to  desire  I  would  recomiseDti 
him  for  purse-bearer  or  secretary  to  the  next  lord 
chancellor  that  would  come  with  the  next  governor. 
I  will  not  answer  him ;  but  beg  yon  will  say  tbf# 
words  to  his  father,  Raymond,  or  anybody  that  will 
tell  him — that  Dr.  Swift  has  received  his  letter,  and 
would  be  very  ready  to  serve  him,  but  cannot  do  it 
in  what  he  desires,  because  he  has  no  sort  of  intere4 
in  the  persons  to  be  applied  to.  These  words  jon 
may  write,  and  let  Joe,  or  Mr.  Warburton,^  girt 
them  to  him — a  pox  on  him !  However,  it  is  H 
these  sort  of  ways  that  fools  get  preferment.  I  roim 
not  end  yet,  because  I  cannot  say  good  night  with- 
out losing  a  line,  and  then  MD  would  Bcold ;  but 
now,  good  night. 

28.  I  have  the  finest  piece  of  Braxil  tobacco  for 
Dingley  that  ever  was  bom.  Ton  talk  of  Leifh; 
why,  he  will  not  be  in  Dublin  these  two  months : 
he  goes  to  the  country,  then  returns  to  London,  to 
see  how  the  world  goes  here  in  pariiament.  Goo^ 
night,  sirrahs ;  no,  no,  not  night ;  I  wrote  this  is 
the  morning,  and  looking  carelessly  I  thought  it  htJ 
been  of  last  night.  I  dined  to-day  with  M  rs.  Barton 
alone  at  her  lodgings,  where  she  told  me  for  certain 

that  lady  S was  with  child  when  she  was  \x*i 

in  England,  and  pretended  a  tympany,  and  $aw 
everybody ;  then  disappeared  for  three  weeks,  htt 
tympany  was  gone,  and  she  looked  like  a  ghost,  Sk- 
No  wonder  she  married  when  she  was  so  ill  at  con- 
taining. Conolly  is  out,'  and  Mr.  Roberts  in  hi« 
place,  who  loses  a  better  here,  but  was  formerly  i 
commissioner  in  Ireland.  That  employment  o.-^ 
Conolly  three  thousand  pounds  to  lord  WKartoK ; 
so  has  made  one  ill  bargain  in  his  life. 

29.  I  wish  MD  a  merry  Michaelmas.  I  dinM 
with  Mr.  Addison,  and  Jervas  the  painter,  at  Ad>ii- 
Bon*B  country  place  ;  and  then  came  home,  and  wrv''* 
more  to  my  lampoon.  I  made  a  Tatler  since  I  carof : 
guess  which  it  is,  and  whether  the  bishop  of  Clever 
smokes  it.  I  saw  Mr.  Sterne  to-day  :  he  will  do  t* 
you  order,  and  I  will  give  him  chocolate  for  SteUi'« 

■  The  Vixtoet  of  Sid  Hamei  the  Magidan's  Rod.    A  mtm 
on  Grodolphin. 
^  Tlie  dnctoc^s  curate  at  his  Uviag  of  Lanieor. 
*  A  commisiianer  of  the  revenue,  afterwards  ipeaker. 
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healtli.    He  goes  not  these  three  weeks.     I  Trish  I 
could  send  it  some  other  way.     So  now  to  your 
ietttr,  brare  boys.     I  do  not  like  your  way  of  saving 
ihilliogi:  nothing  vexes  me  but  that  it  does  not 
make  Stella  a  coward  in  a  coach.     I  do  not  think 
ui)  lady's  adrice  about  my  ears  signifies  twopence  ; 
however  I  will,  in  compliance  to  you,  ask  Dr.  Cock- 
bum.    Baddiffe  I  know  not,  and  Bernard  I  never 
see.    Wilis  [archdeacon]  will  certainly  be  stingier 
fur^e^ea  years,  upon  pretence  of  his  robbery.     So 
StelU  pirns  again ;  why,  it  is  well  enough ;  but  I 
«iU  not  secoDd  it,  though  I  could  make  a  dozen  :  I 
Cf  ter  thought  of  a  pun  since  I  left  Ireland. — Bishop 
of  Clogher's  billf  why,  he  paid  it  me  ;  do  you  think 
I  vas  tach  a  fool  to  go  without  it  t    As  for  the  four 
&iullingt,  I  will  give  you  a  bill  on  Parrisol  for  it  on 
the  other  side  this  paper ;  and  pray  tear  off  the  two 
letters  I  shall  write  to  him  and  Joe,  or  let  Dingley 
transcribe  and  send  them ;  though  that  to  Parvisol, 
I  b.'lkve,  he  must  have  my  hand  for. — No,  no,  I  will 
at  ao  (pipes ;  I  eat  about  six  the  other  day  at  sir 
John  Holland's ;  but  would  not  give  sixpence  for  a 
tboonod,  they  are  so  bad  this  year.     Yei',  faith,  I 
hifftia  God  Presto  and  MD  will  be  together  this 
time  twelvemonth ;  what  thenf     Last  year,  I  sup- 
P^.  I  was  at  Laracor ;  but  next  I  hope  to  eat  my 
Midiaeimss  goose  at  my  little  goose's  lodgings.     I 
uniik  DO  aile  (I  suppose  you  mean  ale),  but  yet 
sood  wine  every  day,  of  five  and  six  shillings  a  bot- 
tle*  0  Lord,  how  much  Stella  writes  ;  pray  do  not 
cmj  that  too  &r,  young  women,  but  be  temperate 
U  hfjld  put.  To-morrow  I  go  to  Mr.  Harley.  Why 
•noli  hopes  from  the  duke  of  Ormond  1  he  loves 
00"  very  well,  I  believe,  and  would  in  my  turn  give 
oe  foffiething  to  make  me  easy ;  and  I  have  good 
interest  among  his  best  friends.    But  I  do  not  Udnk 
of  annhing  further  than  the  business  I  am  upon : 
}ou  M«  I  wrote  to  M anley  before  I  had  your  letter, 
&'id  1  fear  he  wiU  be  out.     Yes,  Mrs.  Owl,  Blighe's 
corpw  came  to  Chester  when  I  was  there,  and  I  told 
}(ni  so  to  my  letter*  or  forgot  it.     I  lodge  in  Bury- 
•tzeet*  where  I  removed  a  week  ago.     I  have  the 
fint  floor,  a  dining-room  and  bed-chamber,  at  eight 
•tuilioflis  a  week  ;  plaguy  deep,  but  I  spend  nothing 
for  eating  never  go  to  a  tavern,  and  very  seldom, 
a  » coach ;  yet  after  all  it  will  be  expensive.   Why  do 
}ou  troohle  yonnelf,  Mistress  Stell,  about  my  instru- 
c^nt!    I  hare  the  same  the  archbishop  gave  me ; 
^  it  is  ss  good  now  the  bishops  are  away.    The 
<i<wi friendly!     The  dean  be  pox'd:  a  great  piece 
*if  friendship  indeed,  what  you  heard  him  tell  the 
bishop  of  Clogber ;  I  wonder  he  had  the  face  to  talk 
«>:  hot  he  lent  me  money,  and  that  is  enough.  Faith 
I  Would  not  send  this  these  four  days,  only  for  writing 
to  Joe  and  Parrisol.     Tell  the  dean  that  when  the 
^'i^ps  send  me  any  packets,  they  must  not  write  to 
Be  at  Mr.  Steele's ;  but  direct  for  Steele,  at  his  oifice 
tt  the  Cockpit ;  and  let  the  enclosed  be  directed  for 

^ :  that  mistake  cost  me  eighteenpence  the  other 

day. 

30.  1  dmed  with  Stratford  to-day,  but  am  not  to 
^  Mr.  Hariey  till  Wednesday :  it  is  Ute,  and  I 
"i>d  this  before  there  is  occasion  for  the  bell ;  be- 
Riue  1  would  have  Joe  have  his  letter,  and  Parvisol 
^'o:  which  yoa  most  so  contrive  as  not  to  cost 
tWfl)  doable  poetage.  1  can  say  no  more,  but  that 
lua.ftc. 


LETTER  THE  FIFTH. 

London.  Sept.  SO,  1710. 
Hin  not  I  brooght  myself  into  a  fine  premunire  to 


begin  writing  letters  in  whole  sheets  1  and  now  I 
dare  not  leave  it  off.  I  cannot  tell  whether  you  like 
tlicse  journal  letters:  I  believe  they  would  be  dull 
to  me  to  read  them  over ;  but  perhaps  little  MD 
is  pletised  to  know  how  Presto  passes  his  time  in 
her  absouce.  1  always  begin  my  last  the  same  day 
I  ended  the  former.  I  told  you  where  I  dined  to- 
day at  a  tavern  with  Stratford :  Lewis,*  who  is  a 
groat  favourite  of  Harley's,  was  to  have  been  with 
us;  but  he  was  hurried  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
sent  his  excuse,  and  that  next  Wednesday  he  would 
introduce  me  to  Harley.  It  is  good  to  see  what 
a  lamentable  confession  the  Whigs  all  make  me 
of  my  ill  usage ;  but  I  mind  them  not.  I  am  al- 
ready represented  to  Harley  as  a  discontented  per* 
son,  that  was  used  ill  for  not  being  Whig  enough  ; 
and  I  hope  for  good  usage  from  him.  The  Tories 
drily  tcU  me  I  may  make  my  fortune  if  I  please ; 
but  I  do  not  understand  them,  or  rather  I  do  under- 
stand them. 

October  1.  To-day  I  dined  at  Moles  worthy  the 
Florence  envoy ;  and  sat  this  evening  with  my  friend 
Darteneuf,  whom  you  have  heard  me  talk  of;  the 
greatest  punner  of  this  town  next  myself.  Have  you 
smoked  the  Tatler  that  I  writt  it  is  much  liked 
here,  and  I  think  it  a  pure  one.  To-morrow  I  go 
with  Delaval  the  Portugal  envoy  to  dine  with  lord 
Halifax  near  Hampton  Court.  Your  Manley'a  bro- 
ther, a  parliament-man  here,  has  gotten  an  em- 
ployment, and  I  am  informed  uses  much  interest  to 
preserve  his  brother:  and  to-day  I  spoke  to  the 
elder  Frankland  to  engage  his  father  (postmaster 
here),  and  I  hope  he  will  be  safe,  although  he  is 
cruelly  hated  by  all  the  Tories  of  Ireland.  I  have 
almost  finished  my  lampoon,  and  will  print  it  for 
revenge  on  a  certain  great  person  [the  earl  of  Go- 
dolphin].  It  has  cost  me  but  three  shillings  in  meat 
and  drink  since  I  came  here,  as  thin  as  the  to%vn  is. 
I  laugh  to  see  myself  so  disengaged  in  these  revolu- 
tions. Well,  I  must  leave  off  and  go  write  to  sir 
John  Stanley  to  desire  him  to  engage  lady  Hyde  as 
my  mistress,  to  engage  lord  Hyde  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Pratt. 

2.  Lord  Halifax  was  at  Hampton  Court  at  his 
lodgings,  and  I  dined  with  him  there  with  Methuen>> 
and  Delaval  and  the  late  attorney-general.  1  went 
to  the  drawing-room  before  dinner  (for  the  queen 
was  at  Hampton  Court),  and  expected  to  see  nobody, 
but  I  met  acquaintance  enough.  I  walked  in  the 
gardens,  saw  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  other 
things,  and  with  great  difiiculty  got  from  lord  Ha- 
lifax, who  would  have  kept  me  to-morrow  to  show 
me  his  house  and  park  and  improvements.  We  left 
Hampton  Court  at  sunset,  and  got  here  in  a  chariot 
and  two  horses  time  enough  by  starlight.  That's  some- 
thing charms  me  mightily  about  London ;  that  you 
go  dine  a  dosen  miles  off  in  October,  stay  all  day, 
and  return  so  quickly ;  you  cannot  do  anything  like 
this  in  Dublin.  I  writ  a  second  penny-post  letter 
to  your  mother,  and  hear  nothing  of  her.  Did  1  tell 
you  that  earl  Berkeley  died  last  Sunday  was  se*en- 
nlght  at  Berkeley  Castle,  of  a  dropsy!  Lord  Halifax 
began  a  health  to  me  to-day  :  it  was  the  resurrection 
of  the  Whigs,  which  I  refused,  unless  he  would  add 
their  reformation  too :  and  I  told  him  he  was  the  only 
Whig  in  England  I  loved,  or  had  any  good  opinion 
of. 

3.  This  morning  Stella's  sister  came  to  me  with  a 
letter  from  her  mother,  who  is  at  Sheen,  but  will 
soon  be  in  town,  and  will  call  to  sec  mc :  she  gave 
rnc  a  bottle  of  palsy-water,  a  small  one,  and  desired 
I  would  send  it  you  by  the  first  convenience,  as  I 

■  Eraimnt  Lewis,  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Dartmoath. 
^  iiir  Paul  Methuen,  ambaasador  at  the  eonrt  of  Portuipii. 
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will ;  and  she  promises  a  quart  bottle  of  the  same  : 
your  sister  looked  very  well,  and  seems  a  good  mo- 
dest sort  of  girl.  I  went  then  to  Mr.  Lewis,  first 
secretary  to  lord  Dartmouth  and  favourite  to  Mr. 
Harley,  who  is  to  introduce  me  to-morrow  morning. 
Lewis  had  with  him  one  Mr.  Dyot,  a  justice  of 
peace,  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  a  commis* 
sioner  of  the  stamp-office,  and  married  to  a  sister  of 
sir  Philip  Meadows,  envoy  to  the  emperor.  I  tell 
you  this,  because  it  is  odds  but  this  Mr.  Dyot  will 
be  hanged  ;*  for  he  is  discovered  to  have  counter- 
feited stamp-paper,  in  which  he  was  a  commissioner; 
and,  with  his  accomplices,  has  cheated  the  queen  of 
a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  You  will  hear  of  it 
before  this  come  to  you,  but  may  be  not  so  particu- 
larly ;  and  it  is  a  very  odd  accident  in  such  a  man. 
Smoke  Presto  writing  news  to  MD.  I  dined  to-day 
with  lord  Mountjoy  at  Kensington,  and  walked 
from  thence  this  evening  to  town  like  an  emperor. 
Remember  that  yesterday,  October  2,  was  a  cruel 
hard  frost,  with  ice ;  and  six  days  ago  I  was  dying 
with  heat.  As  thin  as  the  town  is,  I  have  more  din- 
ners than  ever,  and  am  asked  this  month  by  some 
people,  without  being  able  to  come  for  pre-engage- 
ments.  Well,  but  I  should  write  plainer,  when  I 
consider  Stella  cannot  read,^  and  Dingley  is  not  so 
skilful  at  my  ugly  hand.  I  had  to-night  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pratt,  who  tells  me  Joe  will  have  his 
money  when  there  are  trustees  appointed  by  the 
lord-lieutenant  for  receiving  and  disposing  the  linen 
fund ;  and  whenever  those  trustees  are  appointed  I 
will  solicit  whoever  is  lord-lieutenant,  and  am  in  no 
fear  of  succeeding.  So  pray  tell  or  write  him  word, 
and  bid  him  not  be  cast  down  ;  for  Ned  Southwell  <^ 
and  Mr.  Addison  both  think  Pratt  in  the  right.  Do 
not  lose  your  money  at  Manley's  to-night,  sirrahs. 

4.  After  I  had  put  out  my  candle  last  night,  my 
landlady  came  into  my  room  with  a  servant  of  lord 
Halifax  to  desire  I  would  go  dine  with  him  at  his 
house  near  Hampton  Court ;  but  I  sent  him  word 
I  had  business  of  great  importance  that  hindered 
me,  &c.  And  to-day  I  was  brought  privately  to 
Mr.  Harley,  who  received  me  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  kindness  imaginable :  he  has  appointed 
me  an  hour  on  Saturday  at  four,  afternoon,  when  I 
will  open  my  business  to  him  ;  which  expression  I 
would  not  use  if  I  were  a  woman.  I  know  you 
smoked  it ;  but  I  did  not  till  I  writ  it.  I  dined  to- 
day at  Mr.  Dclaval's,  the  envoy  of  Portugal,  with 
Nic  Rowe  the  poet,  and  other  friends ;  and  I  gave 
my  lampoon  to  be  printed.  I  have  more  mischief 
in  my  heart ;  and  I  think  it  shall  go  round  with 
them  all,  as  this  hits,  and  I  can  find  hints.  I  am 
certain  I  answered  your  2nd  letter,  and  yet  I  do  not 
find  it  here.  I  suppose  it  was  in  my  4th ;  and  why 
N.  2nd,  3rd1  is  it  not  enough  to  say,  as  I  do,  1,  2, 
3,  Ac.  1  I  am  going  to  work  at  another  Tatler :  I 
will  be  far  enough  but  I  say  the  same  thing  over 
two  or  three  times,  just  as  I  do  when  I  am  talking  to 
little  MD ;  but  what  care  1 1  they  can  read  it  as 
easily  as  I  can  write  it:  I  think  I  have  brought 
these  lines  pretty  straight  again.  I  fear  it  will  be 
long  before  I  finish  two  sides  at  this  rate.  Pray, 
dear  MD,  when  I  occasionally  give  you  a  little  com- 
mission mixed  with  my  letters,  do  not  forget  it,  as 
that  to  Morgan  and  Joe,  &c.,  for  I  write  just  as  I 
can  remember,  otherwise  I  would  put  them  all 
together.  I  was  to  visit  Mr.  Sterne  to-day,  and  gave 
him  your  commission  about  handkerchiefs :  that  of 
chocolate  I  will  do  myself,  and  send  it  him  when  he 

•  He  was  tried  for  felony  at  the  Old  Bailey,  January  18th, 
1710-11,  aud  acquitted. 
^  Owiag  to  her  shortnecs  of  sight. 
"  A  privy  eounaellor,  and  tecrotary  of  ftato  for  Ireland.  | 


goes,  and  you  will  pay  me  when  the  gipera  head, 
&c.  To-night  I  will  read  a  pamphlet  to  amuK  my- 
self.    God  preserve  your  dear  healths. 

5.  This  morning  Delaval  came  to  see  me,  and  we 
went  to  Kneller's,*  who  was  not  in  town.  In  the 
way  we  met  the  electors  for  parliament-men :  and 
the  rabble  came  about  our  coach,  crying  a  Colt,  a 
Stanhope,  &c.  We  were  afraid  of  a  dead  cat,  or  oar 
glasses  broken,  and  so  were  always  of  their  side.^  1 
dined  again  at  Delaval's,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
coffeehouse  heard  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  wss  come  to 
town.  This  has  been  but  an  insipid  sort  of  day, 
and  I  have  nothing  to  remark  upon  it  worth  three* 
pence :  I  hope  MD  had  a  better  with  the  dean,  the 
bishop,  or  Mrs.  Walls.  Why,  the  reason  you  loit 
four  and  eightpence  last  night  but  one  at  Mauley's 
was  because  you  played  bad  games  ;  1  took  notice 
of  six  that  you  had  ten  to  one  against  you :  Would 
any  but  a  mad  lady  go  out  twice  upon  manilio, 
basto,  and  two  small  diamonds  1  Then,  in  thtt 
game  of  spades,  you  blundered  when  you  had  ten 
ace ;  I  never  saw  the  like  of  you  :  and  now  you  are 
in  a  huff  because  I  tell  you  this.  Well,  here  is  two 
and  eightpence  halfpenny  toward  your  loss. 

6.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  came  this  morning  and 
caught  me  writing  in  bed.  I  went  into  the  city 
with  him,  and  we  dined  at  the  chophouse  with  Will 
Pate  the  learned  woollen-draper :  then  we  sauo' 
tered  at  china-shops  and  booksellers ;  went  to  the 
tavern,  drank  two  pints  of  white  wine,  and  never 
parted  till  tent  and  now  I  am  come  home,  and 
must  copy  out  some  papers  I  intend  for  Mr.  Harley, 
whom  I  am  to  see,  as  I  told  you,  to-morrow  after* 
noon :  so  that  this  night  I  shall  say  little  to  MO, 
but  that  I  heartily  wish  myself  with  them,  and  will 
come  as  soon  as  1  either  fail  or  compass  my  buAine«. 
We  now  hear  daily  of  elections ;  and,  in  a  list  1  nw 
yesterday  of  about  twenty,  there  are  seven  or  eifht 
more  Tories  than  in  the  last  parliament ;  so  that  I 
believe  they  need  not  fear  a  majority,  widi  the  bdp 
of  those  who  will  vote  as  the  court  pleases.  But  I 
have  been  told  that  Mr.  Harley  himself  would  not 
let  the  Tories  be  too  numerous,  for  fear  they  ahonid 
be  insolent  and  kick  against  him ;  and  for  that  ret* 
son  they  have  kept  several  Whigs  in  employments, 
who  expected  to  be  turned  out  every  day;  as  sir 
John  Holland  the  comptroller,  and  many  othen. 
And  so  get  you  gone  to  your  cards  and  your  claret 
and  orange  at  the  dean's,^  and  I  will  go  write. 

7.  I  wonder  when  this  letter  will  be  finished:  it 
<nust  go  by  Tuesday,  that  is  certain ;  and  if  I  have 
one  from  MD  before,  I  will  not  answer  it,  that  ia  ai 
certain  too  !  It  is  now  morning,  and  I  did  not  finish 
my  papers  for  Mr.  Harley  last  night ;  for  you  niuat 
understand  Presto  was  sleepy,  and  made  blunden 
and  blots.  Yer}'  pretty  that  1  must  be  writing  to 
young  women  in  a  morning  fresh  and  ^sting,  faith. 
Well,  good  morrow  to  you :  and  so  I  go  to  business, 
and  lay  aside  this  paper  till  night,  sirrahs.  At 
night. — Jack  Howe  told  Harley  **  that  if  there  were 
a  lower  place  in  hell  than  another,  it  was  reserved 
for  his  porter,  who  tells  lies  so  gravely  and  with  m 
civil  a  manner."  This  porter  1  have  had  to  deal 
with,  going  this  evening  at  four  to  visit  Mr.  Harley, 
by  his  own  appointment.  But  the  fellow  told  me 
no  lie,  though  I  suspected  every  word  he  said.  He 
told  me  **  his  master  was  Just  gone  to  dinner,  with 
much  company,  and  desired  I  would  come  an  bout 
hence,'*  which  I  did,  expecting  to  hear  Mr.  Harley 
was  gone  out ;  but  they  had  just  done  dinner.  Mr. 
Harley  came  out  to  me,  brought  me  in,  and  pre* 

•  Sir  Oodf^y  Kneller*a  the  painter. 

^  The  Weitmlnster  election  was  doaely  ooDtested. 

•  Dr.  Sterne,  (iean  of  St.  Patrick's. 
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tented  me  to  bia  son.in-Uw  lord  Doblane*  (or  some 
each  name),  and  his  own  son,  and  among  others 
WilJ  Penn  the  Qmiker :  we  sat  two  hours  drinking 
as  good  wine  as  you  do ;  and  two  hours  more  he 
and  I  alone ;  where  he  heard  me  tell  my  business, 
entered  into  it  with  all  kindness,  asked  for  my 
powers,  and  read  them;  and  read  likewise  a  me- 
morial I  had  drawn  up,  and  pat  it  in  his  pocket  to 
show  the  queen,  told  me  the  measures  he  would 
take,  and,  in  short,  said  everything  I  could  wish ; 
told  me  he  moat  bring  Mr.  St.  John,  secretary  of 
sute  [the  celebrated  lord  Bolingbroke],  and  me 
acquainted ;  and  spoke  so  many  things  of  personal 
kmdneas  and  esteem  for  me,  that  I  am  inclined  half 
to  believe  what  some  friends  have  told  me,  that  he 
would  do  ererytliing  to  bring  me  over.  He  has  de- 
sired to  dine  with  me  (what  a  comical  mistake  was 
that!) — I  mean  he  has  desired  me  to  dine  with  him 
on  Tuesday,  and,  after  four  hours  being  with  him, 
•el  me  down  at  St.  James's  CofiSeehouse  in  a  hackney 
coach.  AU  this  is  odd  and  comical,  if  you  consider 
him  and  me.     He  knew  my  christian  name  very 

"^elL  I  could  not  forbear  saying  thus  much  upon 
tffii  oiatter,  although  you  will  think  it  tedious.  But 
1  will  tell  you :  you  must  know  it  is  fatal  to  me 
to  be  a  aooundrel  and  a  prince  the  same  day ;  for 
bein<  to  see  him  at  four,  I  could  not  engage  myself 
to  dine  at  any  friend's ;  so  I  went  to  Tooke  to  give 
him  a  ballad  and  dine  with  him,  but  he  was  not  at 
borne ;  so  I  was  forced  to  go  to  a  blind  chophouse, 
and  dine  lor  tenpence  upon  gill  ale,  bad  broth,  and 
three  chops  of  mutton ;  and  then  go  reeking  from 
cben«e  to  the  first  minister  of  state.  And  now  I  am 
suing  in  charity  to  send  Steele  a  Tatler,  who  is  yery 
low  of  late.  I  think  I  am  ciFiller  than  I  used  to  be, 
and  have  not  used  the  expression  of  **  you  tn  Ireland" 
and  **  tre  m  England,'*  as  I  did  when  I  was  here 
before*  to  your  great  Indignation.  They  may  talk  of 
the  yam  bSom  what  ^  but,  gad,  if  it  had  not  been  lor 
that  I  ahoold  never  have  been  able  to  get  the  access 
I  faaTe  had ;  and  if  that  helps  me  to  succeed,  then 
that  0ame  ikin^  will  be  serviceable  to  the  church. 
But  how  lar  we  must  depend  upon  new  friends 
I  have  learnt  by  long  practice,  though  I  think,  among 
iTTeot  ministers,  they  are  just  as  good  as  old  ones. 
And  so  I  think  this  important  day  has  made  a  great 
hole  in  this  side  of  the  paper ;  and  the  fiddle-faddles 
of  to-morrow  and  Monday  will  make  up  the  rest ; 
and,  besides,  I  shall  see  Harley  on  Tuesday  before 
thj4  letter  goes. 

K  I  must  tell  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  of 
HaHey.     He  chaiged  me  to  come  to  him  often  ;  I 
told  him  I  was  loth  to  trouble  him  in  so  much  busi- 
iK«s  as  be  had,  and  desired  I  might  have  leave  to 
^v»aM'  at  his  levee ;  which  he  immediately  refused, 
and  said,  **  That  was  not  a  place  for  friends  to  come 
u>,"     It  is  now  but  morning,  and   I   have  got  a 
foia«h  trick  ;  I  must  say  something  to  MD  when  I 
wak^,  and  wish  them  a  good  morrow ;  for  this  is 
Tio*  a  shaTing  day,  Sunday,  so  I  have  time  enough  : 
Hot  ffpt  yon  gone,  you  rogues,  I  must  go  write :  yes, 
tt  will  vex  me  to  the  blood  if  any  of  these  long  let- 
ters »hould  miscarry :  if  they  do  I  will  shrink  to 
half-*heet«    again;  but  then  what  will   you   do  to 
make  op  the  Journal  1  there  will  be  ten  days  of 
Pr«i«to'«  Ufe  lost,  and  that  will  be  a  sad  thing,  faith 
^'A  crolb. — At  night.    I  vras  at  a  loss  to-day  for  a 
'i.nnrr,  milras  I  would  have  gone  a  great  way,  so  I 
•ioird  with  some  friends  that  board  hereabout,  as  a 

*  <>on(»  Henry  lUy,  vljcotmt  Dupplio.  ddest  ion  to  tho 

*  T^Me  vofiU  pUinly  refer  to  the  "  Tal«  of  a  INib/*  for 
t  j^  \m  had  bcoi  csmarcd  by  many  of  his  own  profeaiUon ; 
■  t  t<M  aaabfTB  vrere  dreadfully  afraid  of  Swift's  latire  and 

Uanchcd  at  them.  | 
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spunger ;  and  this  evening  sir  Andrew  Founfaiue 
would  needs  have  me  go  to  the  tavern,  where,  for 
two  bottles  of  wine,  Portugal  and  Florence,  among 
three  of  us,  we  had  sixteen  shillings  to  pay  ;  but  if 
ever  he  catches  me  so  again,  I  ¥rill  spend  as  many 
pounds  :  and  therefore  I  have  put  it  among  my  ex- 
traordinaries  ;  but  we  had  a  neck  of  mutton  dressed 
a  la  Mainienon,  that  the  dog  could  not  eat ;  and  it 
is  now  twelve  o'clock,  and  I  must  go  sleep.  I  hope 
this  letter  will  go  before  I  have  MD's  third.  Do 
you  believe  me  t  and  yet  faith  I  long  for  MD's  third 
too ;  and  yet  I  would  have  it  to  say  that  I  write  five 
for  two.  I  am  not  fond  at  all  of  St.  James's  Coffee- 
house as  I  used  to  be.  I  hope  it  will  mend  in  win- 
ter ;  but  now  they  are  all  out  of  tovni  at  elections, 
or  not  come  from  their  country  houses.  Yesterday 
I  was  going  with  Dr.  Garth  to  dine  with  Charles 
Main,  near  the  Tower,  who  has  an  employment 
there;  he  is  of  Ireland:  the  bishop  of  Cloghe'r 
knows  him  well ;  an  honest,  good-natured  fellow,  a 
thorough  hearty  laugher,  mightily  beloved  by  the 
men  of  wit ;  his  mistress  is  never  above  a  cook- 
maid.    And  so  good  night,  &c. 

9.  I  dined  to-day  at  sir  John  Stanley's ;  my  lady 
Stanley  is  one  of  my  favourites :  I  have  as  many 
here  as  the  bishop  of  Killala  has  in  Ireland.  I  am 
thinking  what  scurvy  company  I  shall  be  to  MD 
when  I  come  back :  they  know  everything  of  me 
already :  I  will  tell  you  no  more,  or  I  shall  have 
nothing  to  say,  no  story  to  tell,  nor  any  kind  of 
thing.  I  was  very  uneasy  last  night  with  ugly, 
nast)',  filthy  wine,  that  turned  sour  on  my  stomach.  I 
must  go  to  the  tavern !  O,  but  I  told  you  that  before. 
To-morrow  I  dine  at  Harley's,  and  vrill  finish  this 
letter  at  mv  return ;  but  1  can  write  no  more  now, 
because  of  the  archbishop :  faith  it  is  true ;  for  I 
am  going  now  to  write  to  him  an  account  of  what  I 
have  done  in  the  business  with  Harley :  and  faith, 
young  women,  I  will  tell  you  what  you  must  count 
upon,  that  I  never  will  write  one  word  on  the  third 
side  in  these  long  letters. 

10.  Poor  MD's  letter  was  lying  so  huddled  up 
among  papers  I  could  not  find  it:  I  mean  poor 
Presto's  letter.  Well,  I  dined  with  Mr.  Harley  to- 
day, and  hope  some  things  will  be  done,  but  I  must 
say  no  more ;  and  this  letter  must  be  sent  to  the 
post-house,  and  not  by  the  bellman*  I  am  to  dine 
again  there  on  Sunday  next ;  I  hope  to  some  good 
issue.  And  so  now,  soon  as  ever  I  can  in  bed,  I 
must  begin  my  6th  to  MD,  as  gravely  as  if  I  had 
not  written  a  word  this  month :  fine  doings,  faith. 
Methinks  I  do  not  write  as  I  should,  because  I  am 
not  in  bed :  see  the  ugly  wide  lines.  God  Al- 
mighty ever  bless  yon,  &c. 

Faith,  this  is  a  whole  treatise ;  I  will  go  reckon 
the  lines  on  the  other  sides.  I  have  reckoned 
them*^  

LETTER  THE  SIXTH. 

London.  Oct.  10,  1710. 
So,  as  I  told  you  just  now  in  the  letter  I  sent  half 
an  hour  ago,  1  dined  with  Mr.  Harley  to-day,  who 
presented  me  to  the  attorney-general,  sir  Simon 
Harcourt,  with  much  compliment  on  all  sides,  &c. 
Harley  told  me  he  had  shown  my  memorial  to  the 
queen,  and  seconded  it  very  heartily  ;  and  he  desires 
me  to  dine  with  him  again  on  Sunday,  when  he 
promises  to  settle  it  with  her  majesty  before  she 
names  a  governor ;  and  I  protest  I  am  in  hopes  it 
will  be  done  all  but  the  forms  by  that  time,  for  he 
loves  the  church :  this  is  a  popular  thing,  and  he 
would  not  have  a  governor  share  in  it ;  and  besides, 
1  am  told  by  all  hands  he  has  a  mind  to  gain  me 

*  Sevent)'-thn>c  lines  in  folio,  small  hand«  upon  one  p«g«. 
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over.  But  in  the  letter  I  writ  last  post  (yesterday) 
to  the  archbishop  I  did  not  tell  him  a  syllable  of 
what  Mr.  Harley  said  to  me  last  night,  because  he 
charged  me  to  keep  it  secret ;  so  I  would  not  tell 
it  to  you,  but  tliat  before  this  goes  I  hope  the  secret 
will  be  over.  I  am  now  writing  my  poetical  de- 
scription of  a  Shower  in  London,  and  will  send  it  to 
the  Tatler.  This  is  the  last  sheet  of  a  whole  quire 
I  have  written  since  I  came  to  town.  Pray,  now  it 
comes  into  my  head,  will  you,  when  you  go  to  Mrs. 
Wall,  contrive  to  know  whether  Mrs.  Wesley  be  in 
town,  and  still  at  her  brother's,  and  how  she  is  in 
health,  and  whether  she  stays  in  townl  I  writ  to 
her  from  Chester  to  know  what  I  should  do  with 
her  note,  and  I  believe  the  poor  woman  is  afraid  to 
write  to  me ;  so  I  must  go  to  my  business,  &c. 

11.  To-day  at  last  I  dined  with  lord  Montrath, 
and  carried  lord  Mountjoy  and  sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine  with  me;  and  was  looking  over  them  at 
ombre  till  eleven  this  evening  like  a  fool:  they 
played  running  ombre  half-crowns;  and  sir  An- 
drew  Fountaine  won  eight  guineas  of  Mr.  Coote : 
so  I  am  come  home  late,  and  will  say  but  little  to 
MD  this  night.  I  have  gotten  half  a  bushel  of  coals, 
and  Patrick,  the  extra%'agant  whelp,  had  a  fire  ready 
for  me  ;  but  I  picked  off  the  coals  before  I  went  to 
bed.  It  is  a  sign  London  is  now  an  empty  place, 
when  it  will  not  furnish  me  with  matter  for  above 
five  or  six  lines  in  a  day.  Did  you  smoke  in  my 
last  how  I  told  you  the  very  day  and  the  place  you 
were  playing  ombre  1 '  But  I  interlined  and  altered 
a  little,  after  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Man- 
ley,  that  said  you  were  at  it  in  his  house  while  he 
was  writing  to  me ;  but  without  his  help  I  guessed 
within  one  day.  Your  town  is  certainly  much  more 
sociable  than  outs.  I  have  not  seen  your  mother 
yet,  &c. 

12.  I  dined  to-day  with  Dr.  Garth  and  Mr. 
Addison,  at  the  Devil  Tavern,  by  Temple  Bar,  and 
Garth  treated ;  and  it  is  well  I  dine  every  day,  else 
I  should  be  longer  making  out  my  letters :  for  we 
are  yet  in  a  very  dull  state,  only  inquiring  every  day 
after  new  elections,  where  the  Tories  carry  it  among 
the  new  members  six  to  one.  Mr.  Addison's  elec- 
tion [for  Malmesbury]  has  passed  easy  and  undis- 
puted ;  and  I  believe  if  he  had  a  mind  to  be  chosen 
king  he  wo  aid  hardly  be  refused.  An  odd  accident 
has  happened  at  Colchester :  one  captain  Lavallin, 
coming  from  Flanders  or  Spain,  found  his  wife  with 
child  by  a  clerk  of  Doctors'  Commons,  whose  trade, 
you  know,  it  is  to  prevent  fornication  ;  and  this  clerk 
was  the  very  same  fellow  that  made  the  discovery  of 
Dyot's  counterfeiting  the  stamp-paper.  Lavallin 
has  been  this  fortnight  hunting  aifter  the  clerk  to 
kill  him ;  but  the  fellow  was  constantly  employed 
at  the  treasury  about  the  discovery  he  made :  the 
wife  had  made  a  shift  to  patch  up  the  business, 
alleging  that  the  clerk  had  told  her  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  other  excuses ;  but  the  other  dny  some- 
body told  Lavallin  his  wife  bad  intrigues  before  he 
married  her :  upon  which  he  goes  down  in  a  ra^e, 
shoots  his  wife  through  the  head,  then  falls  on  liis 
sword ;  and,  to  make  the  matter  sure,  at  the  same 
time  discharges  a  pistol  through  his  own  head,  and 
died  on  the  spot,  his  wife  surviving  him  about  two 
hours  ;  but  in  what  circumstances  of  mind  and  body 
is  terrible  to  imagine.  1  have  finished  my  poem 
on  the  Shower,  all  but  the  be|;innini^,  and  am  going 
on  with  my  Tatler.  They  have  fixed  about  fifty 
things  on  me  since  I  came :  I  have  printed  but 
three.  One  advantage  I  get  by  writing  to  you 
daily,  or  rather  you  get,  is  that  1  remember  not  to 
write  the  same  thingn  twice  ;  and  yet  I  fear  I  have 

,  done  it  oAen  nlrrady  :  but  I  will  miiul  and  contint' 
■  Sec  Journalf  October  5tli. 


myself  to  the  accidents  of  the  day ;  and  so  get  yoo 
gone  to  ombre,  and  be  good  girls  and  save  your  mo- 
ney, and  be  rich  against  Presto  comes,  and  write  to 
me  now  and  then :  I  am  thinking  it  would  be  a 
pretty  thing  to  hear  something  from  saucy  MD ;  but 
do  not  hurt  your  eyes,  Stella,  I  charge  you. 

13.  O  Lord,  here  is  but  a  trifle  of  my  letter  writ- 
ten yet ;  what  shall  Presto  do  for  prittle-pratlle  to 
entertain  MDt     The  talk  now  grows  fresher  of  the 
duke  of  Ormond  for  Ireland,  though  Mr.  Addison 
says  he  hears  it  will  be  in  commission,  and  lonl 
Galway^  one.    These  letters  of  mine  are  a  sett  of 
journal  where  matters  open  by  degrees ;  and,  as  I 
tell  true  or  false,  you  will  find  by  the  event  whether 
my  intelligence  be  good :  but  I  do  not  care  two- 
pence whether  it  be  or  no.     At  night. — To-day  I 
was  all  about  St.  Paul's,  and  up  at  the  top  like  a 
fool,  with   sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  two  more; 
and  spent  seven  shillings  for  my   dinner  like  > 
puppy ;  tliis  is  the  second  time  he  has  served  me  lo; 
but  I  will  never  do  it  again,  though  all  maukiud 
should  persuade  me  :  unconsidering  puppies !  Thoe 
is  a  young  fellow  here  in  town  we  aro  all  foud  o{, 
and  about  a  year  or  two  come  from   the  university. 
one  Harrison,i>  a  little,  pretty  fellow,  with  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  good  sense,  and  good  nature ;  has  \^Tit- 
ten  some  mighty  pretty  things ;  that  in  your  6th 
MiaeeUanea  about  the  Sprig  of  an  Orange  is  his:  he 
has  nothing  to  lire  on  but  being  governor  to  one  of 
the  duke  of  Queensberry's  sons  for  forty  pounds 
a-year.     The  fine  fellows  are  always  inviting  him 
to  the  tavern,  and  make  him  pay  his  club.    Henlej 
is  a  great  crony  of  his  :  they  are  often  at  the  taveni 
at  six  or  seven  shillings  reckoning,  and  always  make 
the  poor  lad  pay  his  full  share.    A  colonel  and  a 
lord  were  at  him  and  me  the  same  way  to-night :  1 
absolutely  refused,  and  made  Harrison  lag  behind, 
and  persuaded  him  not  to  go  to  them.     I  tell  yoa 
this,  because  I  find  all  rich  fellows  have  tliat  humour 
of  using  all  people  without  any  consideration  of  tbei: 
fortunes ;  but  I  will  see  them  rot  before  they  shall 
serve  me  so.     Lord  Halifax  is  always  teasing  me  to 
go  down  to  his  country  hotise,  which  will  cost  me  a 
guinea  to  his  servants,  and  twelve  shillings  coach- 
hire  ;  and  he  shall  be  hanged  first.     Is  not  this  « 
plaguy  silly  story  Y     But  I  am  vexed  at  the  heart; 
fur  I  love  the  young  fellow,  and  am  resolved  to  stir 
up  people  to  do  something  for  him  :  he  is  a  Whi?. 
and  I  will  put  him  upon  some  of  my  cast  Whim's; 
for  I  have  done  with  them,  and  they  have  I  hope 
done  with  this  kingdom  for  our  time.     They  were 
sure   of  the   four   members  for  London  above  all 
places,  and  they  have  lost  three  in  the  four.    i>ir 
Richard  Onslow  we  hear  hast  lost  for  Surrey ;  w-i 
they  are  overthrown  in  most  places.     Lookee,  gen- 
tlewomen, if  1  writ*  loug  letters  I  must  write  )»>>» 
news  and  stuff,  unless  I  send  vou  my  verses,  aiid 
some  I  dare  not ;  and  those  on  the  Shower  in  Lon- 
don .1  have  sent  to  the  Tatler  [vol.  x.],  and  jou 
may  see  them  in  Ii-eland.     1  fancy  you  will  smoke 
me  hi  the  Tatler  [No.  258]  1  am  going  to  write: 
for  I  believe  I  have  told  you  the  liint.     I  h&d  t 
letter  sent  me  to-night  from  sir  Matthew  Dudley, 
and  found  it  on  my  table  when  I  came  in.    Becau* 
it  is  extraoixlinary  I  will  transcribe  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end.     It'ia  as  follows:— [**  Is  the  detil  in 
youl     Oct.   13,    1710."]     I  woiUtl  have  onswcnHl 
every  particular  passage  in  it,  only  1  wantetl  tim*» 
Here  is  enough  for  to-night,  such  as  it  is,  &c. 

14.  Is  that  tobacco  at  tlie  top  of  the  pajHr,  or 
what!    I  do  not  remember  I  slobbered.     Lord,  I 

■  A  French  vrolt^tant  rufuj/ee ;  the  aa.me  who  \oA  \\w  l»**d» 
ofAlmuii/^. 

'•  K)  Suift's  interest  pioinoUd  to  a  »ecr\i»n>l:iji.  «:u«^ 
lord  Kabv.  amba?<saUur  at  Utrecht- 
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dfpamed  of  StoUa,  &c.,  so  confusedly  last  night,  and 
thst  we  saw  dean   Bolton    and  Sterne  go  into  a 
»hop ;  and  she  bid  me  call  them  to  her,  and  they 
proved  to  be  two  parsons  I  knew  not ;  and  I  walked 
without  till  she  was  shifting,  and  such  staff,  mixed 
Trith  much  melancholy  and  uneasiness,  and  things 
not  u  they  should  be,  and  I  know  not  how  ;  and  it 
i>  now  an  ugly  gloomy  morning.     At  night. — Mr. 
Addison  and   I   dined  with   Ned   Southwell,  and 
willLed  in  the  park  ;  and  at  the  coffeehouse  I  found 
a  letter  from  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  and  a  packet 
from  MD.    I  opened  the  bishop's  letter ;  but  put  up 
MD't,  and  Tisited  a  lady  just  come  to  town,  and  am 
oov  got  Into  bed,  and  going  to  open  your  little 
letter:  and  God   send  1  may  find  MD  well,  and 
happj,  and  merry,  and  that  they  love  Presto  as  they 
do  fiiw.    O,  I  will  not  open  it  yet !  yes  I  will !  no 
I  will  not ;  I  am  going ;  I  cannot  stay  till  I  turn 
over:*  what  shall  I  do  t  my  fingers  itch ;  and  I  now 
biTt  it  in  my  left  hand ;  and  now  I  will  open  it  this 
▼ery  moment. — I  have  Just  got.it,  and  am  cracking 
^  Mai,  and  cannot  imagine  what  is  in  it ;  I  fear 
oai^iome  letter  from  a  bishop,  and  it  comes  too 
hte :  I  shall  employ  nobody's  credit  but  my  own. 
Well,  I  tee  though — Pshaw,  it  is  from  sir  Andrew 
Foontsine:  what,  another!    I  fimcy  that  is  from 
Mn.  Baiton ;  ^  she  told  me  she  would  write  to  me ; 
bm  she  writes  a  better  hand  than  this :  I  wish  you 
vnld  iaqnire;  it  must  be  at  Dawson's «  office  at 
the  castle.    I  fear  this  is  from  Patty  Rolt,  by  the 
«mwL  WcU,  I  wiU  read  MD's  letter.    Ah,  no  ;  it  is 
from  poor  lady  Berkeley,  to  inrite  me  to  Berkeley 
<vtle  this  winter ;  and  now  it  grieres  my  heart : 
the  nys  she  hopes  my  lord  is  in  a  fair  way  of  reco- 
wt;  poor  lady.     Well,  now  I  go  to  MD's  letter: 
Wih  it  is  all  right ;  I  hoped  it  was  wrong.    Your 
Utter,  No.  3,  that  I  have  now  received,  is  dated 
^pt  2><,  and  Mauley's  letter,  that  I  had  five  days 
320,  WIS  dated  Oct.  3,  that  is  a  fortnight's  difiter- 
raee:  I  doubt  it  has  lain  in  Steele's  office,  and  he 
^"fp^'    Weil,  there  is  an  end  of  that :  he  is  turned 
out  of  his  place ;  and  you  must  desire  those  who 
*<i}d  me  packets   to  enclose  them   in  a  paper  di' 
f^ed  to  Mr.  Addison,  at  St.  James's  coffeehouse : 
!tot  common   letters,  but  packets:    the  bishop  of 
t'l-Hrher  may  mention  it  to  the  archbishop  when  he 
**«  him.    As  for  your  letter,  it  makes  me  mad : 
•lidikins,  I  hare  been  the  best  boy  in  Christendom, 
and  von  come  with  your  two  pggs'  a-penny. — Well ; 
M  «uy,  I  will  look  over  my  book ;  adad,  I  think 
there  was  a  chasm  between  my  No.  2  and  No.  3. 
'^th,  I  will  not   promise  to  write  to  you  every 
^'^It ;  but  1  will  write  every  night,  and  when  it  is 
f'^1  I  will  send  it;  that  wiU  be  once  in  ten  days, 
wid  that  will  be  often  enough  :  and  if  you  begin  to 
y^f  up  the  way  of  writing  to  Presto,  only  because  it 
»« Tuesday,  a  Monday  bedad,  it  will  grow  a  Usk : 
I'ot  irrite  when  you  have  a  mind. — No,  no,  no,  no, 
ao,  no,  no,   no. — Agad,  agad,   agad,   agad,  agad, 
V)d ;  no,  poor  Stellakins.    SUds,  I  would  the  horse 
^we  in  your— chamber.     Have  I  not  ordered  Par- 
'iM)l  to  obey  your  directions  about  him  t  and  have 
^  I  said  in  my  former  letters,  that  you  may  pickle 
urn,  and  boil  him  if  you  will  1  What  do  you  trouble 
«*  tbo«  your  horses  fort    Have  I  anything  to  do 
*Hh  them  !•» Revolutions  a  hindrance  to  me  in  my 
^J^iness ;  revolutions— to  me  in  my  business  t  if  it 
*w  not  for  the  revolutions  I  could  do  nothing  at 
^ :  ind  now  I  have  all  hopes  possible,  though  one  is 

;'[haftN.ioChaii«atiaee. 

t  tJ!"^  *°  ^  ^"'*^  Newton,  imd  widow  of  eolonel  Bartou. 
»  w««rft»  amoQi;  the  toaitt  of  the  Ktt-cat  Club. 

*  itahiu  D»wwm.  aq.,  Mcretary  to  tlie  lord   justices  of 


certain  of  nothing ;  but  to-morrow  I  am  to  have  an 
answer,  and  am  promised  an  effectual  one.  I 
suppose  I  have  said  enough  in  this  and  a  former 
letter  how  I  stand  with  new  people;  ten  times 
better  than  ever  I  did  with  the  old;  forty  times 
more  caressed.  I  am  to  dine  to-morrow  at  Mr. 
Hailey's ;  and  if  he  continues  as  he  has  begun,  no 
man  has  been  ever  better  treated  by  another.  What 
you  say  about  Stella's  mother,  I  have  spoken  enough 
to  it  already.  I  believe  she  is  not  in  town ;  for  I 
have  not  yet  seen  her.  My  lampoon  is  cried  up  to 
the  skies ;  but  nobody  suspects  me  for  it,  except  sir 
Andrew  Fountaine  :  at  least  they  say  nothing  of  it 
to  me.  Did  not  I  tell  you  of  a  great  man  who  re- 
ceived me  very  coldly  Y  [lord  Godolphin]  that  is 
he  ;  but  say  nothing ;  it  was  only  a  little  revenge  : 
I  will  remember  to  bring  it  over.  The  bishop  of 
Clogher  has  smoked  my  Tatler  [No.  230]  about 
shortening  of  words,  &e.     But,  God  so !  Ac. 

15.  I  will  write  plainer,  if  I  can  remember  it ; 
for  Stella  must  not  spoil  her  eyes,  and  Dingley  can- 
not read  my  hand  very  well ;  and  I  am  afraid  my 
letters  are  too  long :  then  you  must  suppose  one  to 
be  two,  and  read  them  at  twice.  I  dined  to-day 
with  Mr.  Harley :  Mr.  Prior  dined  with  us.  He 
has  left  my  memorial  with  the  queen,  who  has  con- 
sented to  give  the  first-fruits  and  twentieth  parts, 
and  vrill,  we  hope,  declare  it  to-morrow  in  the 
cabinet  But  I  beg  you  to  tell  it  to  no  person  alive ; 
for  so  I  am  ordered,  till  in  public ;  and  I  hope  to 
get  something  of  greater  value.  After  dinner  came 
in  lord  Peterborow  :  we  renewed  our  acquaintance, 
and  he  grew  mightily  fond  of  me.  They  began  to 
talk  of  a  paper  of  vetaes  called  Sid  Hamet.  Mr. 
Harley  repeated  part,  and  then  pulled  them  out, 
and  gave  them  to  a  gentlemen  at  the  table  to  read, 
though  they  had  all  read  them  often :  lord  Peter- 
borow would  let  nobody  read  them  but  himself:  so 
he  did ;  and  Mr.  Harley  bobbed  me  at  every  line  to 
take  notice  of  the  beauties.  Prior  rallied  lord 
Peterborow  for  author  of  them;  and  lord  Peter- 
borow said  he  knew  them  to  be  his ;  and  Prior 
then  turned  it  upon  me,  and  I  on  him.  I  am  not 
guessed  at  all  in  town  to  be  the  author ;  yet  so  it  is : 
but  that  is  a  secret  only  to  you.  Ten  to  one  whether 
you  see  them  in  Ireland ;  yet  here  they  run  prodi- 
giously. Harley  presented  me  to  lord  president  of 
Scotland,^  and  Mr.  Benson,  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 
Prior  and  I  came  away  at  nine,  and  sat  at  the 
Smyrna  till  eleven,  receiving  acquaintance. 

16.  This  morning  early  I  went  in  a  chair,  and 
Patrick  before  it,  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  give  him 
another  copy  of  my  memorial,  as  he  desired  ;  but  he 
was  full  of  business,  going  to  the  queen,  and  I  could 
not  see  him ;  but  he  desired  I  would  send  up  the 
paper,  and  excused  himself  upon  his  hurry.  I  was 
a  little  baulked,  but  they  tell  me  it  is  nothing.  ] 
shall  judge  by  my  next  visit.  I  tipped  his  porter  with 
a  half-crown ;  and  so  I  am  well  there  for  a  time  at 
least ;  I  dined  at  Stratford's  in  the  city,  and  had 
Burgimdy  and  tokay :  came  back  a-foot  like  a 
scoundrel ;  then  went  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  supped 
with  lord  Mountjoy,  which  made  me  sick  all  night. 
I  forgot  that  I  bought  six  pounds  of  chocolate  for 
Stella,  and  a  little  wooden  box ;  and  I  have  a  great 
piece  of  Brazil  tobacco  for  Dingley,  and  a  bottie  of 
palsy-water  for  Stella;  all  which,  with  the  two 
handkerchiefs  that  Mr.  Sterne  has  bought,  and  vou 
must  pay  him  for,  will  be  put  in  the  box  directed  to 
Mrs.  Curry's,  and  sent  by  Dr.  Hawkshaw,  whom  I 
have  not  seen :  but  Sterne  has  undertaken  it.^    The 

•  Dalryinple.  lord  president  of  the  court  of  so«siaD. 
^  The  miacArriage  of  this  box  n  matter  of  subs«M(uent  speen* 
latlon. 
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chocolate  is  a  present,  madam,  for  Stella.  Do  not 
read  this,  you  little  rogue,  with  your  little  eyet; 
but  give  it  to  Dingley,  pray  now ;  and  1  will  write 
as  plain  as  the  skies :  and  let  Dingley  write  Stella's 
part,  and  Stella  dictate  to  her,  when  she  apprehends 
her  eyes,  Ac. 

17.  This  letter  should  have  gone  this  post,  if  I 
had  not  been  taken  up  with  business,  and  two  nights 
being  late  out,  so  it  must  stay  till  Thursday.  I  dined 
to-day  with  your  Mr.  Sterne,  by  inyitation,  and 
drank  Irish  wine  [claret] ;  but  before  we  psrted 
there  came  in  the  prince  of  puppies,  colonel  £dg^ 
worth ;  so  1  went  away.  This  day  came  out  the 
Tatler,  made  up  wholly  of  my  Shower,  *and  a  pre- 
hce  to  it  [No.  238].  They  say  it  is  the  best  thing 
I  ever  writ,  and  1  think  so  too.  I  suppose  the 
bishop  of  Clogher  will  show  it  you.  Pray  tell 
me  how  you  like  it.  Tooke  is  going  on  with  my 
miscellany.  I  would  give  a  penny  the  letter  to  the 
bishop  of  KiUaloe  was  in  it:  it  would  do  him 
honour.  Could  not  you  contrive  to  say  you  hear 
they  are  printing  my  things  together,  and  that  you 
wish  the  bookseller  had  that  letter  among  the  rest  1 
but  do  not  say  anything  of  it  as  from  me.  I  foi^t 
whether  it  was  good  or  no ;  but  only  hating  heard 
it  much  commended,  perhaps  it  may  deserve  it. 
Well,  I  have  to-morrow  to  finish  this  letter  in,  and 
then  I  will  send  it  next  day.  I  am  so  vexed  that 
you  should  write  your  3rd  to  me,  when  you  had  but 
my  2nd,  and  I  had  written  five,  which  now  I  hope 
you  haye  all :  and  so  I  tell  you,  you  are  saucy,  little, 
pretty,  dear  rogues,  &c. 

18.  To  day  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  Strat- 
ford and  others,  at  a  young  merchant's  in  the  city, 
with  hennitage  and  tokay,  and  staid  till  nine,  and 
am  now  come  home.  And  that  dog  Patrick  is 
abroad,  and  drinking,  and  I  cannot  get  my  night- 
gown. I  hate  a  mind  to  turn  that  puppy  away : 
he  has  been  drunk  ten  times  in  three  weeks.  But 
I  had  not  time  to  say  more ;  so  good  night,  &c. 

19.  I  am  come  home  from  dining  in  the  city  with 
Mr.  Addison,  at  a  merchant's :  and  Just  now,  at  the 
coffeehouse,  we  have  notice  that  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond  was  this  day  declared  lord-lieutenant  at 
Hampton  Court,  in  council  [in  room  of  the  earl  of 
Wharton].  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Harley  since ;  but 
hope  the  affair  is  done  about  first-fruits.  I  will 
see  him,  if  possible,  to-morrow  morning :  but  this 
goes  to-night.  I  have  sent  a  box  to  Mr.  Sterne,  to 
send  to  you  by  some  friend ;  I  have  directed  it  for 
Mr.  Curry  at  his  house ;  so  you  have  warning  when 
it  comes,  as  I  hope  it  will  eoon.  The  handkerchiefs 
will  be  put  in  some  friend's  pocket,  not  to  pay  cus- 
tom. And  so  here  ends  my  6th,  sent  when  I  had 
but  three  of  MD'a ;  now  I  am  beforehand,  and  will 


keep 
&c. 


so ;   and  God  Ahnighty  bless  dearest  MD, 


LETTER  THE  SEVENTH. 


London.  Oct.  19.  1710. 

O  Faith,  I  am  undone !  this  paper  is  larger  than  the 
other,  and  yet  1  am  condemned  to  a  sheet ;  but 
since  it  is  MD,  1  did  not  value  though  I  were  con- 
demned to  a  pair.  I  told  you  in  a  letter  to-day 
where  1  had  been,  and  how  the  day  passed  ;  and  so, 
&c. 

20.  To-day  I  went  to  Mr.  Lewis,  at  the  secretary's 
office,  to  know  when  I  might  see  Mr.  Harley ;  and 
by-and-bye  comes  up  Mr.  Harley  himself,  and  ap- 
points me  to  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  I  dined 
with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigfa,  and  went  to  wait  on  the 
two    lady   Butlers    [daughters  of  the  duke  of  Or- 


mond],  but  the  porter  answered  they  were  not  at 
home ;  the  meaning  was,  the  youngest,  lady  Mar), 
is  to  be  married  to-morrow  to  lord  Ashbumhain, 
the  best  match  now  in  England,  twelve  thousand 
pounds  a-year,  and  abundance  of  money.  Tell  me 
bow  my  Shower  is  liked  in  Ireland :  I  never  kneir 
anything  pass  better  here.  I  spent  the  evening  with 
Wortley  Montague  and  Mr.  Addison,  over  a  bottif 
of  Irish  wine.  Do  they  know  anything  in  Ireland 
of  my  greatness  among  the  Tories  t  Everybody  re- 
proaches me  of  it  here  ;  but  I  value  them  not.  Have 
you  heard  of  the  verses  about  the  Bod  of  Sid  Hamet! 
Say  nothing  of  them  for  your  life.  Hardly  anybody 
suspects  me  for  them,  only  they  think  nobody  but 
Prior  or  I  could  write  them.  But  I  doubt  they  have 
not  reached  you.  There  is  likevrise  a  ballad,  full  of 
puns,  on  the  Westminster  election,  that  cost  me  half 
an  hour:  it  runs,  though  it  be  good  for  nothln;?. 
But  this  is  likewise  a  secret  to  all  but  MD.  If  yuu 
have  them  not,  I  will  bring  them  over. 

21.  I  got  MD's  4th  to-day  at  the  coffeehouie. 
God  Almighty  bless  poor  Stella,  and  her  eyes  and 
head :  what  shall  we  do  to  cure  them,  poor  dear 
life  t  Your  disorders  are  a  pul-back  for  your  good 
qualities.  Would  to  heaven  I  were  this  minute 
shaving  your  poor  dear  head,  either  here  or  there. 
Pray  do  not  write,  nor  read  this  letter,  nor  anytbuL; 
else,  and  1  will  write  plainer  for  Dingley  to  read 
from  henceforward,  though  my  pen  is  apt  to  ramble 
when  I  think  who  I  am  writing  to.  I  will  not  answer 
your  letter  until  I  tell  you  that  I  dined  this  day  with 
Mr.  Harley,  who  presented  me  to  the  earl  of  Ster- 
ling,  a  Scotch  lord ;  and  in  the  evening  came  in 
lord  Peterborow.  I  stayed  till  nine  before  Mr. 
Harley  would  let  me  go,  or  tell  me  anything  of  m) 
affair.  He  says  the  queen  has  now  granted  the 
first-fruits  aiid  twentieth  parts ;  but  he  will  not  >et 
give  me  leave  to  write  to  the  archbishop,  bccautc 
the  queen  designs  to  signify  it  to  the  bishops  in  Ire* 
land  in  form,  and  to  take  notice  that  it  was  done 
upon  a  memorial  from  me,  which  Mr.  Harley  telU 
me  he  does  to  make  it  look  more  respectful  to  me, 
&c.  And  I  am  to  see  him  on  Tuesday.  I  know 
not  whether  I  told  you  that,  in  my  memorial  whiib 
was  given  to  the  queen,  1  begged  for  two  thousand 
pounds  a-year  more,  though  it  was  not  in  my  com* 
mission ;  but  that  Mr.  Harley  says  cannot  yet  be  ' 
done,  and  that  he  and  I  must  talk  of  it  further: 
however,  I  have  started  it,  and  it  may  follow  in  time. 
Pray  say  nothing  of  the  first-fruits  being  granted, 
unless  I  give  leave  at  the  bottom  of  this.  I  beliere 
never  anything  was  compassed  so  soon,  and  purel) 
done  by  my  personal  credit  with  Mr.  Harley,  who 
is  so  excessively  obliging,  that  I  know  not  what  to 
make  of  it,  unless  to  show  the  rascals  of  the  other 
party  that  they  used  a  man  unworthily  who  had  de* 
served  better.  The  memorial  given  to  the  queen 
from  me  speaks  with  great  plainness  of  lord  Whartoo. 
I  believe  this  business  is  as  important  to  you  as  the 
convocation  disputes  from  Tisdall.*  I  hope  in  a 
month  or  two  all  the  forms  of  settling  this  matter 
will  be  over,  and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do 
here.  I  will  only  add  one  foolish  thing  more,  be- 
cause it  is  Just  come  into  my  head.  When  thi» 
thing  is  made  known,  tell  me  impartially  whether 
they  give  any  of  the  merit  to  me  or  no ;  for  1  am 
sure  I  have  so  much  that  I  will  never  take  it  upon 
me. — Insolent  sluts !  because  I  say  Dublin,  Ireland, 
therefore  you  must  say  London,  England :  that  i« 
Stella's  malice. — Well,  for  thz.t  I  will  not  answer 
your  letter  till  to-morrow  day ;  and  so,  and  so,  I  will 
go  write  something  else,  and  it  vrill  not  be  much ; 
for  it  is  late. 

"Tlio  Rev.  Mr.  Tiadall.  an  admirar  of  SWlla. 
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22.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Lewis,  the 
imder-secretary  to  lord  Dartmouth,  two  hours,  talk- 
inf;  politics,  and  contriTing  to  keep  Steele  in  his 
office  of  stamped  paper :  he  has  lost  his  place  of 
s^etteer,  three  hundred  pounds  a-year,  for  writing 
a  Tatler,  some  months  ago,  against  Mr.  Harley, 
who  gave  it  him  at  first,  and  raised  the  sidary  from 
si^ity  to  three  hundred  pounds.  This  was  devilish 
ungrateful ;  and  Lewis  was  telling  me  the  particu- 
lars :  but  I  had  a  hint  given  me  that  I  might  save 
him  in  the  other  employment ;  and  leave  was  given 
me  to  clear  matters  with  Steele.  Well,  I  dined  with 
tar  Matthew  Dudley,  and  in  the  evening  went  to 
ui  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  offer  the  matter  at  dis- 
taincc  to  him,  as  the  discreeter  person ;  but  found 
party  had  so  possessed  him,  that  he  talked  as  if  he 
suspected  me,  and  would  not  fall  in  with  anything 
1  said.  So  I  stopped  short  in  my  overture,  and  we 
parted  very  drily ;  and  I  shall  say  nothing  to  Steele, 
azui  let  them  do  as  they  will ;  but  if  things  stand  as 
they  are,  he  will  certainly  lose  it,  tmless  I  save  him ; 
and  therefore  I  will  not  speak  to  him,  that  I  may 
not  report  to  his  disadvantage.  Is  not  this  vexa- 
ti'>Qs  t  and  is  there  so  much  in  the  proverb  of  prof- 
fered service  t  When  shall  1  grow  wise  t  1  en- 
deavoured to  act  in  the  most  exact  points  of  honour 
and  conscience,  and  my  nearest  friends  will  not  un- 
derstand it  so.  What  must  a  man  expect  from  his 
enemies  1  This  would  vex  me,  but  it  shall  not ;  and 
so  I  bid  you  good  night,  &c. 

23.  I  know  it  is  neither  wit  nor  diversion  to  tell 
you  every  day  where  I  dine,  neither  do  I  write  it  to 
ku  my  letter ;  but  I  &ncy  I  shall,  some  time  or 
other,  have  the  curiosity  of  seeing  some  particulars 
how  I  passed  my  life  when  I  was  absent  from  MD 
this  time  ;  and  so  I  tell  you  now  that  1  dined  to- 
day at  Molesworth's  the  Florence  envoy ;  then  went 
to  the  coffeehouse,  where  I  behaved  myself  coldly 
enough  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  so  came  home  to 
arribble.  We  dine  together  to-morrow  and  next 
day  by  tnntation  ;  but  I  shall  alter  my  behaviour  to 
him,  till  he  begs  my  pardon,  or  else  we  shall  grow 
bare  acquaintance.  I  am  weary  of  friends,  and 
friendships  are  all  monsters  but  MD's. 

2-t.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  last  night  I  went  to 
Mr.  Barley's  hoping — faith,  I  am  blundering,  for  it 
vr»»  this  very  night  at  six ;  and  I  hoped  he  would 
have  told  me  all  things  were  done  and  granted ;  but 
he  was  abroad,  and  came  home  ill,  and  was  gone  to 
bed,  much  out  of  order,  unless  the  porter  lied.  I 
dined  to  day  at  sir  Matthew  Dudley's  with  Mr. 
Addison,  Ac. 

25.  1  was  to-day  to  see  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and, 
mningont,  met  lord  Berkeley  ofStratton,  who  told 
m«  that  Mrs.  Temple,  the  widow,  died  last  Saturday, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  much  to  the  outward  grief  and 
inward  joy  of  the  fiunily.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr. 
Aildison  and  Steele,  and  a  sister  of  Mr.  Addison, 
who  is  married  to  one  Mons.  Sartre,  a  Frenchman, 
prebendary  of  Westminster,  who  has  a  delicious 
house  and  garden ;  yet  I  thought  it  was  a  sort  of  a 
oionastic  life  in  those  cloisters,  and  I  liked  Laracor 
^Ktter.  Addison's  sister  is  a  sort  of  a  wit,  very  like 
him.     I  am  not  fond  of  her,  &c. 

24$.  I  was  to-day  to  see  Mr.  Congreve,*  who  is 
ilmost  blind  with  cataracts  growing  on  his  eyes ; 
Bid  hb  case  is,  that  he  must  wait  two  or  three 
T(*ars  until  the  cataracts  are  riper,  and  till  he  is 
^Qite  blind,  and  then  he  must  have  them  couched ; 
in-l  besides  he  is  never  rid  of  the  gout,  yet  he  looks 
J  •uoi^  and  fresh,  and  is  as  cheerful  as  ever.  He  is 
iLunger  by  three  years  or  more  than  I,'>  and  I  am 

■The  rrteUrAted  dramatie  writrr.  a  friend  of  the  desD'f.  ' 
*  y'eo^n%€  was  born  ia  Ibc  year  197S. 


twenty  years  younger  than  he.  He  gave  me  a  pain 
in  the  great  toe,  by  mentioning  the  gout.  1  find 
such  suspicions  frequently,  but  they  go  off  again.  I 
had  a  second  letter  from  Mr.  Morgan  ;  for  which  I 
thank  you :  I  wish  you  were  whipped  for  foi^getting 
to  send  him  that  answer  I  desired  you  in  one  of  my 
former,  **  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  him  of  what 
he  desired,  having  no  credit  at  all,'*  dec.  Go,  be  far 
enough,  you  negligent  baggages.  I  have  had  also  a 
letter  from  Parvisol,  with  an  account  how  many 
livings  are  set,  and  that  they  are  fallen,  since  last 
year,  sixty  pounds.  A  comfortable  piece  of  news ! 
He  tells  me  plainly  that  he  finds  you  have  no  mind 
to  part  with  the  horse,  because  you  sent  for  him  at 
the  same  time  you  sent  him  my  letter ;  so  that  I 
know  not  what  must  be  done.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
that  Stella  must  have  her  own  horse,  whether  Par- 
visol will  or  not  i  So  now  to  answer  your  letter 
that  I  had  three  or  four  days  ago.  1  am  not  now 
in  bed,  but  am  come  home  by  eight ;  and  it  being 
warm,  I  write  up.  I  never  writ  to  the  bishop  of 
Killala,  which  I  suppose  was  the  reason  he  had  not 
my  letter.  I  have  not  time,  that  is  the  short  of 
it. — As  fond  as  the  dean  is  of  my  letter,  he  has  not 
written  to  me.  I  would  only  know  whether  dean 
Bolton^  paid  him  the  twenty  pounds ;  and  for  the 

rest,  he  may  kiss .     And  that  you  may  ask  him, 

because  I  am  in  pain  about  it,  that  dean  Bolton  is 
such  a  whipster.  It  is  the  most  obliging  thing  in  the 
world  in  dean  Sterne  to  be  so  kind  to  you.  I  be- 
lieve he  knows  it  will  please  me,  and  makes  up, 
that  way,  his  other  usage.  No,  we  have  had  none 
of  your  snow,  but  a  little  one  morning ;  yet  I  think 
it  was  great  snow  for  an  hour  or  so,  but  no  longer! 
I  had  heard  of  Will  Crowe's  death  before,  but  not 
the  foolish  circumstance  that  hastened  his  end.  No, 
I  have  taken  care  that  captain  Pratt  shall  not  suffer 
by  lord  Anglesea's  death.  I  will  try  some  con- 
trivance to  get  a  copy  of  my  picture  fit>m  Jervas.  I 
will  make  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  buy  one  as  for 
himself,  and  I  will  pay  him  again  and  take  it,  that 
is,  provided  I  have  money  to  spare  whep  I  leave 
this. — ^Poor  John !  is  he  gone  1  and  Madam  Parvisol 
has  been  in  townt  Humm.  Why,  Tighe  and  1, 
when  he  comes,  shall  not  take  any  notice  of  each 
other  ;  I  would  not  do  it  much  in  this  town,  though 
we  had  not  fallen  out — I  was  to-day  at  Mr.  Sterne's 
lodging ;  he  was  not  within,  and  Mr.  Leigh  is  not 
come  to  town,  but  I  will  do  Dingley's  errand  when 
I  see  him.  What  do  I  know  whether  china  be  dear 
or  no  1  I  once  took  a  fancy  of  resolving  to  grow  mad 
for  it,  but  now  it  is  off :  I  suppose  I  told  you  so  in 
some  former  letter.  And  so  you  only  want  some 
sallad-dishes,  and  plates,  and,  &c.  Yes,  yes,  you 
shall.  I  suppose  you  have  named  as  much  as  will 
cost  five  pounds. — Now  to  Stella's  little  postcript ; 
and  I  am  almost  crazed  that  you  vex  yourself  for  not 
writing.  Cannot  you  dictate  to  Dingley,  and  not 
strain  your  little  dear  eyesi  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
grief  of  my  soul  to  think  you  are  out  of  order. 
Pray  be  quiet,  and  if  you  will  write,  shut  your  eyes, 
and  write  just  a  line,  and  no  more,  thus  [How  do 
you  do,  Mrs.  Stella  t] :  that  vras  written  with  my  eyes 
shut.  Faith,  I  think  it  is  better  than  when  they  are 
open :  and  then  Dingley  may  stand  by,  and  tell  you 
when  you  go  too  high  or  too  low. — My  letters  of 
business,  with  packets,  if  there  be  any  more  occa- 
sion for  such,  must  be  enclosed  to  Mr.  Addison,  at  St. 
James's  Coffeehouse  :  but  I  hope  to  hear,  as  soon  as 
1  see  Mr.  Harley,  that  the  main  difficulties  are  over, 

*Thla  gentleman,  an  well  as  Swift,  was  diaplaia  to  lord 
Berkeley  when  lord-lientenant;  and  promoted  tt>  the  deanery 
of  I>erry,  upon  Swift  declining,  with  the  utmoet  contempt  and 
sctirn.  to  give  a  large  bribe  demanded  by  Busbe.  lord 
Berkeley's  secretary. 
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and  that  the  rest  tvill  be  but  form. — ^Take  two  or 
three  nutgall8»  take  two  or  three — gallS)  stop  your 

receipt  in  your 1  have  no  need  on't.     Here  is  a 

clutter !  Well,  bo  much  for  your  letter,  which  I  will 
now  put  up  in  my  letter-partition  in  my  cabinet,  as 
I  always  do  eyery  letter  as  soon  as  I  answer  it. 
Method  is  good  in  all  things.  Order  governs  the 
world.  The  devil  is  the  author  of  confusion.  A 
general  of  an  army,  a  minister  of  state ;  to  descend 
lower — a  gardener,  a  weaver,  &c.  That  may  make  a 
fine  observation,  if  you  think  it  worth  finisMng ;  but 
I  have  not  time.  Is  not  this  a  terrible  long  piece 
for  one  evening  1  I  dined  to-day  with  Fatty  Rolt 
at  my  cousin  Leach's,  with  a  pox,  in  the  city :  he  is 
a  printer,  and  prints  the  Postman  [a  Tory  news- 
paper] ;  oh  oh,  and  is  my  cousin,  God  knows  how, 
and  he  married  Mrs.  Baby  Aires  of  Leicester; 
and  my  cousin  Thompson  was  with  us ;  and 
my  cousin  Leach  offers  to  bring  me  acquainted  with 
the  author  of  the  Postman,  and  says,  "  he  does  not 
doubt  but  the  gentleman  will  be  glad  of  my  ac- 
quaiutance,  and  that  he  is  a  very  ingenious  man, 
and  a  great  scholar,  and  has  been  beyond  sea. 
But  I  was  modest,  and  said,  **  may  be  the  gentle 
man  was  shy,  and  not  fond  of  new  acquaintance  ; 
and  so  put  it  off:  and  I  wish  you  could  hear  me  re- 
peating all  I  have  said  of  this  in  its  proper  tone, 
just  as  I  am  writing  it.  It  is  all  with  the  same 
cadence  with  oh  hoo,  or  as  when  little  girls  say,  I 
have  got  an  apple,  miss,  and  I  won't  give  you  some. 
It  is  plaguy  twelvepenny  weather  this  last  week, 
and  has  cost  me  ten  shillings  in  coach  and  chair 
hire.  If  the  fellow  that  has  your  money  will  pay  it, 
At  me  beg  you  to  buy  bank  stock  with  it,  which  is 
fallen  near  thirty  per  cent.,  and  pays  eight  pounds 
per  cent.,  and  you  have  the  principal  when  you 
please  :  it  will  certainly  soon  rise.  I  would  to  God 
lady  Giffard  would  put  in  the  four  hundred  pounds 
she  owes  you,  and  take  the  five  per  cent,  common 
interest,  and  g^ve  you  the  remainder.  I  will  speak 
to  your  mother  about  it  when  I  see  her.  I  am  re- 
solved to  buy  three  hundred  pounds  of  it  for  myself, 
and  take  up  what  I  have  in  Ireland ;  I  have  a  con- 
trivance for  it,  that  I  hope  will  do,  by  making  a 
friend  of  mine  buy  it  as  for  himself,  and  I  will  pay 
him  when  I  get  in  my  money.  I  hope  Stratfonl 
will  do  me  that  kindness.  I  will  ask  him  to-mor- 
row or  next  day. 

27.  Mr.  Rowe  the  poet  desired  me  to  dine  with 
him  to-day.  I  went  to  his  office  (he  is  under- 
secretary in  Mr.  Addison's  place  that  he  had  in 
England),  and  there  was  Mr.  Prior ;  and  they  both 
fell  commending  my  Shower  beyond  anything  that 
has  been  written  of  the  kind  :  there  never  was  such 
a  Shower  since  Danae's,  &c.  You  must  tell  me  how 
it  is  liked  among  you.  I  dined  with  Rowe ;  Prior 
could  not  come :  and  after  dinner  we  went  to  a  blind 
tavern  where  Congreve,  sir  Richard  Temple,  East- 
court,  and  Charles  Main,  were  over  a  bowl  of  bad 
punch.  The  knight  sent  for  six  flasks  of  his  own 
wine  for  me,  and  we  stayed  till  twelve.  But  now 
my  head  continues  pretty  well,  I  have  left  off  my 
drinking,  and  only  take  a  spoonful  mixed  with 
water,  for  fear  of  the  gout,  or  some  ugly  distemper; 
and  now,  because  it  is  late,  I  will,  &c. 

28.  Garth  and  Addison  and  I  dined  to-day  at  a 
hedge  tavern ;  then  I  went  to  Mr.  Harley,  but  he 
was  denied  or  not  at  home ;  so  I  fear  I  shall  not 
hear  my  business  is  done  before  this  goes.  Then  I 
visited  lord  Pembroke,  who  is  just  come  to  town, 
and  we  were  very  merry  talking  of  old  things,  and  1 
hit  him  with  one  pun.  Then  I  went  to  the  ladies 
Butler,  and  the  son  of  a  whore  of  a  porter  denied 
them ;  so  I  sent  them  a  threatening  message  by 


another  lady  for  not  excepting  me  always  to  the 
porter.  I  was  weary  of  the  coffeehouse,  and  Ford 
desired  me  to  sit  with  him  at  next  door,  which  I  did 
like  a  fool  chattering  till  twelve,  and  now  sm  got 
into  bed.  I  am  afraid  the  new  ministry  is  at  a  terri* 
ble  loss  about  money :  the  Whigs  talk  so  it  would 
give  one  the  spleen,  and  I  am  afraid  of  meeting  Mr. 
Harley  out  of  humour.  They  think  he  will  nerer 
carr}'  through  this  undertaking.  God  knowi  whil 
will  become  of  it.  I  should  be  terribly  vexed  to  lee 
tilings  come  round  again ;  it  will  ruin  the  church 
and  clei^  for  ever ;  but  I  hope  for  better.  I  will 
send  this  on  Tuesday,  whether  I  hear  any  farther 
news  of  my  affair  or  not. 

29.  Mr.  Addison  and  I  dined  to-day  with  lord 
Mountjoy ;  which  is  all  the  adventures  of  this  diy. 
I  chatted  a  while  to-night  in  the  coffeehouie,  this 
being  a  full  night ;  and  now  am  come  home  to  write 
some  business. 

30.  I  dined  to-day  at  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh's,  aod 
sent  a  letter  to  poor  Mrs.  Long,  who  writes  to  us, 
but  Is  God  knows  where,  and  will  not  tell  anybody 
the  place  of  her  residence.  I  came  home  early,  and 
must  go  write. 

31.  The  month  ends  with  a  fine  day ;  and  I  hate 
been  walking  and  visiting  Lewis,  and  concerting 
where  to  see  Mr.  Harley.  I  have  no  news  to  send 
you.  Aire,  they  say,  is  taken,  though  the  White> 
hall  letters  this  morning  say  quite  the  conttar}' ;  it 
is  good  if  it  be  true.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Addisoa 
and  Dick  Stuart,  lord  Mountjoy's  brother,  a  trest 
of  Addison's.  They  were  half  fuddled,  but  not  I ; 
for  I  mixed  water  with  my  wine,  and  left  them 
together  between  nine  and  ten;  and  1  must  send 
this  by  the  bellman,  which  vexes  me,  but  I  will  put 
it  off  no  longer.  Pray  God  it  does  not  mil- 
carry.  I  seldom  do  so  ;  but  I  can  put  off  little  MD 
no  longer.     Pray  give  the  under  note  to  Mrs.  Brent. 

I  am  a  pretty  gentleman ;  and  you  lose  all  your 
money  at  cards,  sirrah  Stella.  I  found  you  out;  I 
did  so. 

I  am  staying  before  I  can  fold  up  this  letter  till 
that  ugly  D  is  dry  in  the  last  line  but  one.  Do  Dot 
you  see  iti  O  Lord,  I  am  loth  to  leave  you,  faith— 
but  it  must  be  so  till  next  time.  Pox  take  that  D; 
I  will  blot  it  to  dry  it. 

LETTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

London.  Oct.  SI.  1710. 
So,  now  I  have  sent  my  7th  to  your  4th,  young 
women;  and  now  I  will  tell  you  what  I  would 
not  in  my  last,  that  this  morning  sitting  in  my  bed 
I  had  a  fit  of  giddiness :  the  room  turned  round  for 
about  a  minute,  and  then  it  went  off,  leaving  me 
sickish,  but  not  very :  and  so  I  passed  the  day  as  I 
told  you  ;  but  I  would  not  end  a  letter  with  telling 
you  l^iis,  because  it  might  vex  you :  and  I  hope  in 
God  I  shall  have  no  more  of  it.  I  saw  Dr.  Cock- 
bum  to-day,  and  he  promises  to  send  me  the  piU» 
that  did  me  good  last  year,  and  likewise  has  pro- 
mised me  an  oil  for  niy  ear,  that  he  has  been  making 
for  that  ailment  for  somebody  else. 

November  1.  I  vrish  MD  a  merry  new  year.  You 
know  this  is  the  first  day  of  it  with  us.  1  had  no 
giddiness  to-day,  but  I  drank  brandy,  and  hare 
bought  a  pint  for  two  shillings.  I  sat  up  the  night 
before  my  giddiness  pretty  late,  and  writ  very  much; 
so  I  will  impute  it  to  that.  But  I  never  eat  fniit, 
nor  drink  ale,  but  drink  better  wine  than  you  do,  as 
I  did  to-day  with  Mr.  Addison  at  lord  Mountjoy's : 
then  went  at  five  to  see  Mr.  Harley,  who  could  not 
see  me  for  much  company ;  but  sent  me  his  excuse, 
and  desired  I  would  dine  with  him  on  Friday ;  and 
then  I  expect  some  answer  to  this  business,  which 
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iDittt  either  be  soon  done  or  begun  again ;  and  then 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  his  people  will  interfere 
for  their  honour  and  do  nothing.  I  came  home  at 
611  and  spent  my  time  in  my  chamber,  without 
l^ing  to  the  coffeehouse,  which  1  grow  weary  of ; 
tud  1  studied  at  leisure,  writ  not  above  forty  lines, 
»ome  inventions  of  my  own,  and  some  bints,  and 
read  not  at  all,  and  this  because  1  would  take  care 
of  Presto,  for  fear  little  MD  should  be  angry. 

2.  I  took  my  four  pills  last  night,  and  they  lay  an 
hour  in  my  throat,  and  so  they  will  do  to-night.  I 
suppose  I  could  swallow  four  affronts  as  easily.  1 
f^ii^  with  Dr.  Cockbum  to-day,  and  came  home  at 
seTen;  but  Mr.  Ford  has  been  with  me  till  just  now, 
and  it  is  near  eleveu.  1  have  had  no  giddiness  to- 
day. Mr.  Dopping  I  have  seen,  and  he  tells  me 
coldl)  my  Shower  is  liked  well  enough  ;  there  is 
jour  Irish  Judgment.  I  writ  this  post  to  the  bishop 
of  Clogber.  It  is  now  just  a  fortnight  since  I  heard 
&om  you*  I  must  have  you  write  once  a  fortnight, 
vid  tken  I  will  allow  for  wind  and  weather.  How 
g(>»  ombre  t  does  Mrs.  Walls  win  constantly  as  she 
iised  to  do ;  and  Mrs.  Stoytel  I  have  not  thought  of 
htt  this  long  time;  bow  does  shel  I  find  we  have 
s  cai^  of  Irish  coming  for  London  :  I  am  sorry  ior 
it,  but  1  never  go  near  them*  And  Tighe  is  landed ; 
but  Mn.  Wesley,  they  say,  is  going  home  to  her 
husband  like  a  fool.  Well,  little  monkeys  mine,  I 
must  go  write;  and  so  good  night. 

3.  1  ought  to  read  these  letters  I  write  afler  I  have 
dooe;  for  looking  over  thus  much  I  found  two  or 
thne  literal  mistakes,  which  should  not  be  when 
tb«!  hand  is  so  bad.  But  I  hope  it  does  not  puule 
little  Dingley  to  read,  for  I  think  I  mend  :  but  me- 
tiunks  when  I  write  plain,  1  do  not  know  how,  but 
ite  are  not  alone,  all  the  world  can  see  us.  A  bad 
•czawl  is  so  snug,  it  looks  like  a  PMD.'  We  have 
Kunry  Tatlers  of  late,  so  pray  do  not  suspect  me. 
I  bsTs  one  or  two  hints  I  design  to  send  him,  and 
BeTcr  any  more;  he  does  not  deserve  it.  He  is 
gonmed  by  his  wife  most  abominably,  as  bad  as 
' — -.  I  never  saw  her  since  I  came ;  nor  has  he 
CTcr  made  me  an  invitation ;  either  he  dares  not,  or 
ia  such* a  thoughtless  Tisdall  fellow  that  he  never 
nuitds  iL  So  what  care  I  for  his  witt  for  he  is  the 
Wont  company  in  the  world  till  he  has  a  bottle  of 
aioe  in  his  head.  I  cannot  write  straighter  in  bed, 
w  }uu  must  be  content.  At  night  in  bed. — Stay, 
-et  me  see  where  is  this  letter  to  MD  among  these 
papera !  oh !  here.  Well,  I  will  go  on  now  ;  but  I 
am  Tery  busy  (smoke  the  new  pen).  I  dined  with 
Mr.  Harley  to-day,  and  am  invited  theie  again  on 
Sunday.  I  have  now  leave  to  write  to  the  primate 
a&d  archbishop  of  Dublin,  that  the  queen  has 
P^ted  the  first  fruits;  but  they  are  to  take  no 
^tice  of  it  till  a  letter  is  sent  them  by  the  queen's 
<>nler  from  lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state,  to 
ftiguif)'  it  The  bishops  are  to  be  made  a  corpora- 
tioD  to  dispose  of  the  revenue,  &c.,  and  I  shall  write 
to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  to-morrow  (I  have  had 
Qo  giddiness  to-day).  I  know  not  whether  they  will 
^Te  any  occasion  for  me  longer  to  be  here ;  nor  can 
I  judge  till  L  see  what  letter  the  queen  sends  to  the 
bi<^opK,  and  what  they  will  do  upon  it.  If  despatch 
^  Q»ed,  it  may  be  doue  in  six  weeks ;  but  I  cannot 
jud^  They  sent  me  to-day  a  new  commission, 
^fii  by  the  primate  and  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
^  promise  me  letters  to  the  two  archbishops  here  ; 
but  i&iue  a —  for  it  all.  The  thing  is  done,  and  has 
^vn  so  these  ten  days ;  though  I  had  only  leave  to 
t«U  it  to-day.     I  had  this  day  likewise  a  letter  from 
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the  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  complains  of  my  not 
writing ;  and,  what  vexes  me,  says  he  knows  you 
have  long  letters  from  me  every  week.  W  hy  do  you 
tell  him  so  Y  it  is  not  right,  faith :  but  I  will  not  be 
angry  with  MD  at  a  distance.  I  writ  to  him  last 
post,  before  I  had  his,  and  will  write  again  soon, 
since  I  see  he  expects  it,  and  that  lord  and  lady 
Mountjoy  put  him  ofi:*  upon  me  to  give  themselves 
ease.  Lastly,  I  bad  this  day  a  letter  from  a  certain 
naughty  rogue  called  MD,  and  it  was  No.  d,  which 
I  shall  not  answer  to-night  I  thank  you.  No,  faith, 
I  have  other  fish  to  fry ;  but  to-morrow  or  next  day 
will  be  tkne  enough.  I  have  put  MD*s  commissions 
in  a  memorandum  paper.  I  think  I  have  done  all 
before,  and  remember  nothing  but  this  to-day  about 
glasses,  and  spectacles,  and  spectacle-cases.  I  have 
no  commission  from  Stella,  but  the  chocolate  and 
handkerchiefs ;  and  those  are  bought,  and  I  expect 
they  will  be  soon  sent.  I  have  been  with,  and  sent 
to,  Mr.  Sterne,  two  or  tiiree  times  to  know,  but  he 
was  not  within.  Odds,  my  life,  what  am  I  doing  1 
I  must  go  write,  and  do  business. 

4.  I  dined  to-day  at  Kensington,  with  Addison, 
Steele,  &c. ;  came  home,  and  writ  a  short  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  let  him  know  the  queen 
has  granted  the  thing,  &c.  I  writ  in  the  coffee- 
house, for  I  stayed  at  Kensington  till  nine,  and  am 
plaguy  weary ;  for  colonel  Proud  was  very  ill  com- 
pany, and  I  will  never  be  of  a  party  with  him  again  : 
and  I  drank  punch,  and  that  and  ill  company  has 
made  me  hot. 

5.  I  was  with  Mr.  Harley  from  dinner  to  seven 
this  night,  and  went  to  the  coffeehouse,  where 
Dr.  Davenant  [son  of  the  celebrated  sir  William] 
would  fain  have  had  me  gone  and  drink  a  bottle  of 
wine  at  his  house  hard  by,  with  Dr.  Chamberlain  ; 
but  the  puppy  used  so  many  words,  that  I  was  afraid 
of  his  company ;  and,  though  we  promised  to  come 
at  eight,  I  sent  a  messenger  to  him,  that  Chamber- 
lain was  going  to  a  patient,  and  therefore  we  would 
put  it  ofi*  till  another  time :  so  he,  and  the  comp- 
troller, and  I,  were  prevailed  on  by  sir  Matthew 
Dudley  to  go  to  his  house,  where  I  stayed  till  twelve, 
and  left  them.  Davenant  has  been  teasing  me  to 
look  over  some  of  his  writings  that  he  is  going  to 
publish,  but  the  rogue  is  so  fond  of  his  own  produc- 
tions, that  I  hear  he  will  not  part  with  a  syllable ; 
and  he  has  lately  put  out  a  foolish  pamphlet,  called, 
"  The  Third  Part  of  Tom  Double,"  to  make  his 
court  to  the  Tories,  whom  he  had  left. 

6.  I  was  to-day  gambling  in  the  city  to  see  Patty 
Rolt,  who  is  going  to  Kingston,  where  she  lodges ; 
but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  had  a  mind  for  a  walk  to  ex- 
ercise myself,  and  happened  to  be  disengaged ;  for 
dinners  are  ten  times  more  plentiful  with  me  here 
than  ever,  or  than  in  Dublin.  1  will  not  answer 
your  letter  yet,  because  1  am  busy.  I  hope  to  send 
this  before  I  have  another  from  MD:  it  would 
be  a  sad  thing  to  answer  two  letters  together,  as 
MD  does  from  Presto.  But  when  the  two  sides  are 
full,  away  the  letter  shall  go,  tliat  is  certain,  like  it 
or  not  like  it ;  and  that  will  be  about  three  days 
hence,  for  the  answering  night  will  be  a  long  one. 

7.  I  dined  to-day  at  sir  Richard  Temple*s  with 
Congreve,  Yanbrugh,  lieutenant-general  Farring- 
ton,  &c.  Yanbrugh,  I  believe  I  told  you,  had  a  long 
quarrel  with  me  about  those  verses  on  his  house ; 
but  we  were  very  civil  and  cold.  Lady  Marlborough 
used  to  tease  him  with  them,  which  had  made  him 
angry,  though  he  be  a  good-natured  fellow.  It  was  a 
thanksgiving  day,  and  I  was  at  court,  where  the 
queen  passed  by  us  with  all  Tories  about  her  ;  not 
one  Whig :  Buckingham,  Rochester,  TaeedB,  Shrews- 
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bury,  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  lord-keeper  Harcourt, 
Mr.  Horley,  lord  Pembroke,  &c.,  and  I  have  seen 
her  without  one  Tory.  The  queen  made  me  a  curtsy, 
and  said  in  a  sort  of  lamiliar  way  to  Presto,  **  How 
does  MDV**  I  considered  she  was  a  queen,  and 
BO  excused  her.  I  do  not  miss  the  Whigs  at  court, 
but  have  as  many  acquaintance  there  as  formerly. 

8.  Here  is  ado  and  a  clutter!  I  must  now  answer 
MD's  5ih ;  but  first  you  must  know  I  dined  at  the 
Portugal  envoy's  to-day  with  Addison,  Yanbrueh, 
admiral  Wager,  sir  Richard  Temple,  Methuen,  Ac, 
I  was  weary  of  their  company,  and  stole  away  at 
five,  and  came  home  like  a  good  boy,  and  studied 
till  ten,  and  had  a  fire  ;  O  ho !  and  now  am  in  bed. 
I  have  no  fireplace  in  my  bedchamber;  but  it  is 
yery  warm  weather  when  one  is  in  bed.  Your  fine 
cap,  madam  Dingley,  is  too  little  and  too  hot :  I 
will  have  that  Air  taken  off;  I  wish  it  were  far 
enough  ;  and  my  old  velvet  cap  is  good  for  nothing. 
Is  it  velvet  under  the  fur  t  I  was  feeling,  but  cannot 
find :  if  it  be,  it  will  do  without  it,  else  I  vrill  face 
it ;  but  then  I  must  buy  new  velvet :  but  may  be  I 
may  beg  a  piece.  What  shall  I  do  Y  well,  now  to 
rogue  MD's  letter.  God  be  thanked  for  Stella's 
eyes  mending;  and  God  send  it  holds;  but  faith 
you  write  too  much  at  a  time ;  better  vrrite  less,  or 
write  it  at  ten  times.  Tes,  fsith,  a  long  letter  in  a 
morning  from  a  dear  friend  is  a  dear  thing.  I  smoke 
a  compliment,  little  mischievous  girls,  I  do  so.  But 
who  are  those  toiggs  that  think  I  am  tamed  Toryl 
Bo  you  mean  Whigs  1  Which  vnggs,  and  what  do 
you  mean  t  I  know  nothing  of  Raymond,  and  only 
had  one  letter  from  him  a  little  after  I  came  here. 
(Pray  remember  Moi^n.)  Raymond  is  indeed  like 
to  have  much  influence  over  me  in  London,  and  to 
share  much  of  my  conversation.  I  shall  no  doubt 
introduce  him  to  Harley,  and  lord-keeper,  and  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  Tatler  upon  Ithuriel's  spear 
is  not  mine,  madam.  What  a  puule  there  is  be- 
tween you  and  your  judgment)  In  general  you 
may  be  sometimes  sure  of  things,  as  that  about  atgh, 
because  it  is  what  I  have  frequently  spoken  of;  but 
guessing  is  mine  a — ,  and  I  defy  mankind  if  I  please. 
Why,. I  writ  a  pamphlet  when  I  was  last  in^  Lon- 
don, that  you  and  a  tliousand  have  seen,  and 
never  guessed  it  to  be  mine.  Could  you  have 
guessed  the  Shower  in  Town  to  be  mine  t  How 
chance  you  did  not  see  that  before  your  last  letter 
went  1  But  I  suppose  you  in  Ireland  did  not  think 
it  worth  mentioning.  Nor  am  I  suspected  for  the 
lampoon :  only  Harley  said  he  smoked  me,  (have  I 
told  you  so  before  Y)  and  some  others  knew  it.  It 
is  called  the  Rod  of  Sid  Hamet.  And  I  have  writ- 
ten several  other  things  that  I  here  commended,  and 
nobody  suspects  me  for  them ;  nor  vou  shall  not 
know  till  I  see  you  again.  What  do  you  mean, 
**  That  boards  near  me,  that  I  dine  with  now  and 
then  t"  I  know  no  such  person :  I  do  not  dine  with 
boarders.  What  the  pox!  You  know  whom  I 
have  dined  with  every  day  since  I  left  you  better 
than  I  do.  What  do  you  mean,  sirrah  t  Slids,  my 
ailment  has  been  over  these  two  months  almost. 
Impudence,  if  you  vex  me,  I  will  give  ten  shillings 
a-week  for  my  lodging ;  for  I  am  almost  stunk  out 
of  this  with  the  sink,  and  it  helps  me  to  verses  in 
my  Shower.  Well,  madam  Dingley,  what  say  you 
to  the  world  to  comel  What  bidladi  Why  go 
look,  it  was  not  good  for  much :  have  patience  till  I 
come  back ;  patience  is  a  gay  thing  as,  &c.  I  hear 
nothing  of  lord  Mounfjoy's  coming  for  Ireland. 
When  is  Stella's  bhrthdayl  in  March  t     Lord  bless 
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me,  my  turn  at  Christ  Church  ;  it  is  so  natural  to 
hear  you  write  about  that,  I  believe  you  have  done 
It  a  hundred  times ;  it  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind,  the 
verger  coming  to  you ;  and  why  to  you  t  would  he 
have  you  preach  for  me  1  O,  pox  on  your  spelling 
of  Latin.  Jotuonibu8  <Uque,  that  is  the  way.  How 
did  the  dean  get  that  name  by  the  end  1  It  was  you 
betrayed  me  :  not  I  faith  ;  I  will  not  break  his  bead. 
Your  mother  is  still  in  the  country,  I  suppose,  for 
she  promised  to  see  me  when  she  came  to  town.  1 
writ  to  her  four  days  ago,  to  desire  her  to  break  it 
to  lady  Giffard  to  put  some  money  for  you  in  the 
Bank,  which  was  then  fietUen  thirty  per  cent.  Would 
to  God  mine  had  been  here,  I  ^ould  have  gained 
one  hundred  pounds,  and  got  as  good  interest  as  in 
Ireland,  and  much  securer.  I  would  fain  have  bor- 
rowed  three  hundred  pounds,  but  money  is  so  scarce 
here,  there  is  no  borrowing  by  this  fall  of  slocks. 
It  is  rising  now,  and  I  knew  it  would :  it  fell  from 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  to  nine^-six.  I  have 
not  heard  since  from  your  mother.  Do  you  think  I 
would  be  so  unkind  not  to  see  her,  that  you  de&ire 
me  in  a  style  so  melancholy  1  Mrs.  Raymond  you 
say  is  with  child :  I  am  sorry  for  it,  and  so  is,  I  be- 
lieve, her  husband.  Mr.  Harley  speaks  all  the  kind 
things  to  me  in  the  world ;  and  I  believe  would 
serve  me,  if  I  were  to  stay  here  ;  but  I  reckon  in 
time  the  duke  of  Ormond  may  give  me  some  addi- 
tion  to  Laracor.  Why  should  the  Whigs  think  I 
came  to  England  to  leave  them  t  Sure  my  journey 
was  no  secret  t  I  protest  sincerely  I  did  all  t  could 
to  hinder  it,  as  the  dean  can  tell  you,  although 
now  I  do  not  repent  it.  But  who  the  devil  cares 
what  they  think  f  Am  I  under  obligations  in  the 
least  to  any  of  them  all  t  Rot  them,  for  ungrateful 
dogs  ;  I  will  make  them  repent  their  usage  before  I 
leave  this  place.  They  say  here  the  same  thing  of 
my  leaving  the  Whigs  ;  but  they  own  they  cannot 
blame  me,  considering  the  treatment  I  have  had.  1 
will  take  care  of  your  spectacles,  as  I  told  you  be- 
fore, and  of  the  bishop  of  Killaia's  ;  but  I  will  not 
write  to  him,  I  have  not  time.  What  do  you  mean 
by  my  4th,  madam  DmgUbusf  Does  not  Stella  say 
you  have  had  my  6th,  Goody  Blunder  1  you  frighted 
me  till  I  looked  back.  Well,  this  is  enough  for  one 
night.  Pray  give  my  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Stoyte 
and  her  sister — Kate  is  it,  or  Sarah  1  I  have  forgot 
her  name,  faith.  I  think  I  will  even  (and  to  Mrs. 
Walls  and  the  archdeacon)  send  this  to  morrow: 
no  fiiith,  that  will  be  in  ten  days  from  the  last.  I 
will  keep  it  till  Saturday,  though  I  write  no  more. 
But  what  if  a  letter  from  MD  should  come  in  the 
mean  time  1  why  then  I  would  only  say,  **  Madam, 
I  have  received  your  6th  letter  ;  your  most  humble 
servant  to  command,  Presto;"  and  so  conclude. 
Well,  now  I  will  write  and  think  a  little,  and  so  to 
bed,  and  dream  of  MD. 

9.  I  have  my  mouth  full  of  water,  and  was  going 
to  spit  it  out,  because  I  reasoned  with  myself,  how 
could  I  write  when  my  mouth  was  full.  Have  not 
you  done  things  like  that,  reasoned  wrong  at  first 
thinking  t  Well,  I  was  to  see  Mr.  Lewis  this  morn- 
ing, and  am  to  dine  a  few  days  hence,  as  he  tells  me, 
with  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  I  must  contrive  to 
see  Harley  soon  again,  to  hasten  this  business  from 
the  queen.  I  dined  to-day  at  lord  Montrath's  with 
lord  Mountjoy,  &c.,  but  the  wine  was  not  good,  so  I 
came  away,  stayed  at  the  coffeehouse  till  seven,  then 
came  home  to  my  fire,  the  maidenhead  of  my  second 
half-bushel,  and  am  now  in  bed  at  eleven,  as  usual. 
It  is  mighty  warm ;  yet  I  fear  I  shall  catch  cold  this 
wet  weather  if  I  sit  an  evening  in  my  room  after 
coming  from  warm  places :  and  I  must  make  much 
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of  mjself,  becftUfle  MD  is  not  here  to  take  care  of 
Presto;  and  I  am  full  of  business,  writing,  &c.,  and 
i!o  not  care  for  the  coffeehouse ;  and  so  this  serves 
U>T  altogether,  not  to  tell  it  you  over  and  over,  aa 
•illy  people  do ;  but  Presto  Is  a  wiser  man,  faith, 
thin  so,  let  me  tell  you,  gentlewomen.  See,  I  am  got 
to  the  third  side  ;  but,  fidth,  I  will  not  do  that  often : 
hat  I  must  say  something  early  to-day,  till  the 
I'^er  is  done,  and  on  Saturday  it  shall  go  ;  so  I 
tmst  Rare  something  till  to-morrow,  till  to-morrow 
ud  next  day. 

10.  O  Lord,  r  would  thia  letter  was  with  you  with 
%11  my  heart :  if  it  should  miscarry,  what  a  deal 
«nald  be  lost !  I  forgot  to  leave  a  gap  in  the  last 
Lne  but  one  for  the  seal,  like  a  puppy ;  but  I  should 
hive  allowed  for  **  night,  good  night :"  but  when  I 
i3i  taking  leave  I  cannot  leave  a  bit,  faith ;  but  I 
t'lnn  the  seal  will  not  come  there.  I  dined  to-day 
It  lady  Lucy's,  where  they  ran  down  my  Shower ; 
uid  laid  Sid  Hamet  was  the  silliest  poem  they  ever 
md,  ind  told  Prior  ao,  whom  they  thought  to  be 
ti)f  anthor  of  it.  Do  not  you  wonder  I  never  dined 
there  before  Y  But  I  am  too  busy,  and  they  live  too 
fir  off;  and  besides,  I  do  not  like  women  so  much 
-.4 1  did.  [MO,  you  must  know,  are  not  women.] 
1  tupped  to-night  at  Addison's  with  Garth,  Steele, 
:ji>i  Mr.  Dopping ;  and  am  come  home  late.  Lewis 
S%4  sent  to  me  to  desire  I  will  dine  with  some  com- 
ti:E}  1  shall  like.  I  suppose  it  is  Mr.  secretary  St. 
John**  appointment.  I  had  a  letter  just  now  from 
K))iiioDa,  who  is  at  Bristol,  and  says  he  will  be  at 
b'Qdon  in  a  fortnight,  and  leave  his  wife  behind 
biiD ;  and  desires  any  lodging  in  the  house  where  I 
^n :  bat  that  must  not  be.  I  shall  not  know  what 
t<v  do  with  him  in  town :  to  be  sure  I  will  not  pre- 
^nt  him  to  any  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  he  will 
lne  a  delicate  life,  a  parson  and  a  perfect  stranger. 
?ixut.  twelwre  o'clock,  and  so  good  night,  &c.  O ! 
^■ut  1  forgot,  Jemmy  Leigh  is  come  to  town ;  says 
U  has  brou^t  Dingley's  things,  and  will  send  them 
'>Mhe  first  convenience.  My  parcel,  I  hear,  is  not 
*^t  yet.  He  thinks  of  going  for  Ireland  in  a  month, 
4f.  1  cannot  vrrite  to-morrow,  because — ^what,  be- 
nuw  of  the  archbishop ;  because  I  will  seal  my  let- 
ter nrly;  because  I  am  engaged  from  noon  till 
Qi^hl ;  because  of  many  kind  of  things  ;  and  yet  I 
*U1  write  one  or  two  words  to-morrow  morning,  to 
^-^p  np  my  journal  constant,  and  at  night  I  will 
^*^  the  ninth. 

11.  Morning  by  candle-light.  Ton  must  know 
that  I  am  in  my  night-gown  every  morning  betwixt 
*H  and  neven,  and  Patrick  is  forced  to  ply  me  fifty 
•'i.<^  before  I  can  get  on  my  night-  gown ;  and  so 
'"W  1  will  take  my  leave  of  my  own  dear  MD  for 
'■'i'  letter,  and  begin  my  next  when  I  come  home 
«'  tJiHit  God  Almighty  bless  and  protect  dearest 
MI).    Farewell,  Ac. 

This  letter's  as  long  as  a  sermon,  fSuth. 


LETTER  THE  NINTH. 


London.  Nov.  11, 1710. 
I  Msro  to>4ay,  by  invitation,  with  the  secretary  of 
*i«te.  Mr.  St.  John.  Mr.  Harley  came  into  us  be- 
i  •>  dinner,  and  made  me  his  excuses  for  not  dining 
*ith  OS,  because  he  was  to  receive  people  who  came 
'"  propose  advancing  money  to  the  government: 
'Vr«  dined  with  us  only  Mr.  Lewis,  and  Dr.Freind 
icvlebnted  physician  and  philosopher],  that  writ 
red  Peterborow's  actions  in  Spain.  1  stayed  with 
'".♦m  till  jtut  now,  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  was 
^"^^  sgtin  to  give  my  8th  to  the  bellman,  which  I 
■i"!  with  ray  own  hands,  rather  than  keep  it  till  next 
T*  *t'   The  secretary  used  me  with  all  the  kindness 


in  the  world.  Prior  came  in  after  dinner ;  and  upon 
an  occasion,  he  (the  secretary)  said,  the  best  thing 
he  ever  read  is  not  yours,  but  Dr.  Swift's  on  Van- 
brugh  ;  which  I  do  not  reckon  so  ver}'  good  neither. 
But  Prior  was  damped  until  I  stuffed  him  with  two 
or  three  compliments.  I  am  thinking  what  a  vene- 
ration we  used  to  have  for  sir  William  Temple,  be- 
cause he  might  have  been  secretary  of  state  at  fifty  ; 
and  here  is  a  young  fellow,  hardly  thirty,  in  that  em- 
ployment. His  father  is  a  man  of  pleasui-e,  that 
walks  the  Mall,  and  frequents  St.  James's  coffee- 
house, and  the  chocolate-houses,*  and  the  young  son 
is  principal  secretary  of  state.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing very  odd  in  that  Y  He  told  me,  among  other 
things,  that  Mr.  Harley  complained  he  could  keep 
nothing  from  me,  I  had  the  way  so  much  of  getting 
into  him.  I  knew  that  was  a  refinement ;  and  so  I 
told  him,  and  it  was  so :  indeed  it  is  hard  to  see 
these  great  men  use  me  like  one  who  was  their  bet- 
ters, and  the  puppies  with  you  in  Ireland  hardly 
regarding  me :  but  there  are  some  reasons  for  all 
this,  which  I  will  tell  you  when  we  meet.  At  com- 
ing home  I  saw  a  letter  from  your  mother,  in  answer 
to  one  I  sent  her  two  days  ago.  It  seems  she  is  in 
town ;  but  cannot  come  out  in  a  morning,  just  as 
you  said,  and  God  knows  when  I  shall  be  at  leisure 
in  an  afternoon ;  for  if  I  should  send  her  a  penny- 
post  letter,  and  afterward  not  be  able  to  meet  her, 
it  would  vex  me ;  and,  besides,  the  days  are  short, 
and  why  she  cannot  come  early  in  a  morning  be- 
fore she  is  wanted  I  cannot  imagine.  I  will  desire 
her  to  let  lady  Gifikrd  know  that  she  hears  I  am 
in  town,  and  that  she  would  go  to  see  me  to  in- 
quire after  you.  I  wonder  she  will  confine  herself 
so  much  to  that  old  beast's  humour.  You  know  I 
cannot  in  honour  see  lady  Giffard,  and  conse- 
quently not  go  into  her  house.  This  I  think  is 
enough  for  the  first  time. 

12.  And  how  could  you  write  with  such  thin 
paper  t  (1  forgot  to  say  this  in  my  former.)  Cannot 
youget  tnickerY  Why,  that  is  a  common  caution 
that  writing-masters  'g^ve  their  scholars ;  you  must 
have  heard  it  a  hundred  times.     It  is  this — 

If  paper  be  thin,  ink  will  slip  in ; 

Bttt  if  it  be  thick,  you  may  write  with  a  stick. 

I  had  a  letter  to-day  from  poor  Mrs.  Long,  giving 
me  an  account  of  her  present  life,  obscure  in  a  re- 
mote country  town,  and  how  easy  she  is  under  it. 
Poor  creature !  it  is  just  such  an  alteration  in  life  as 
if  Presto  should  be  banished  from  MD,  and  con- 
demned to  converse  with  Mrs.  Raymond.  1  dined 
to-day  with  Ford,  sir  Richard  Levinge,  &c.,  at  & 
place  where  they  board  hard  by.  I  was  lazy,  and 
not  very  well  sitting  so  long  with  company  yester- 
day. 1  have  been  very  busy  writing  this  evening  at 
home,  and  had  k  fire :  I  am  spending  my  second  half, 
bushel  of  coals ;  and  now  am  in  bed,  and  it  is  late. 

13.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  city,  and  then  went  to 
christen  Will  Frankland's  child ;  and  lady  Falcon- 
bridge  was  one  of  the  godmothers :  this  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  extremely  like  him  by 
his  pictures  that  I  have  seen.  I  stayed  till  almost 
eleven,  and  am  now  come  home  and  gone  to  bed. 
My  business  in  the  city  was  to  thank  Stratford  for 
a  kindness  he  has  done  me,  which  now  I  will  tell 
you.  I  found  bank  stock  was  fallen  thirty-four  in 
the  hundred,  and  was  mighty  dcwirous  to  buy  it ;  but 
I  was  a  little  too  late  for  the  cheapest  time,  being 
hindered  by  business  here ;  for  I  was  so  wise  to 
guess  to  a  day  when  it  would  fall.  My  project  was 
this :  I  had  three  hundred  pounds  ill  Ireland ;  and 
so  I  writ  Mr.  Stratford  in  the  city,  to  desire  he 
would  buy  me  three  hundred  pounds  in  bank  stock, 

•  Sir  Henry  Si.  John,  fkther  of  the  sUtcsraan. 
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and  that  he  should  keep  the  papers,  and  that  I 
would  be  bound  to  pay  him  for  them ;  and  if  it 
should  rise  or  fall  I  would  take  my  chance,  and  pay 
him  interest  in  the  mean  time.  I  showed  my  letter 
to  one  or  two  people,  who  understand  those  things, 
and  they  said  *'  money  was  so  hard  to  be  got  here 
that  no  man  would  do  it  for  me."  However,  Strat- 
ford, who  is  the  most  generous  man  alive,  has  done 
it :  but  it  cost  one  hundred  pounds  and  a  half — ^that 
is  ten  shillings, — so  that  three  hundred  pounds  cost 
me  three  hundred  pounds  and  thirty  shillings.  This 
was  done  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  can  have  five 
pounds  for  my  bargain  already.  Before  it  fell  it  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  and  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  the  same  again,  I  told  you  I  writ  to  your 
mother  to  desire  that  lady  Giffard  would  do  the 
same  with  what  she  owes  you ;  but  she  tells  your 
mother  she  has  no  money.  I  would  to  God  all  you 
had  in  the  world  was  there.  Whenever  you  lend 
money  take  this  rule,  to  have  two  people  bound,  who 
have  both  visible  fortunes ;  for  they  will  hardly  die 
together ;  and,  when  one  dies,  you  fall  upon  the 
other,  and  make  him  add  another  security.  And  if 
Bathbum  (now  I  have  his  name)  pays  you  in  your 
money,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  direct  Parvisol  ac- 
cordingly :  however,  he  shall  wait  on  you  and  know. 
So,  ladies,  enough  of  business  for  one  night. 
Paaaaast  twelvwe  o'clock.  I  must  only  add,  that, 
after  a  long  fit  of  rainy  weather,  it  has  been  fair  two 
or  three  days,  and  is  this  day  grown  cold  and  frosty ; 
BO  that  you  must  give  poor  little  Presto  leave  to  have 
a  fire  in  his  chamber  morning  and  evening  too,  and 
he  will  do  as  much  for  you. 

14.  What,  has  your  chancellor  lost  his  senses,  like 
Will  Crowe  t  I  forgot  to  tell  Dingley  that  I  was 
yesterday  at  Ludgate  bespeaking  the  spectacles  at 
the  great  shop  there,  and  shall  have  them  in  a  day  or 
two.  This  has  been  an  insipid  day.  I  dined  with 
Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  and  came  gravely  home,  after 
just  visiting  the  coffeehouse.  Sir  Richard  Cox,  they 
say,  is  sure  of  going  over  lord  chancellor,  who  is  as 
errant  a  puppy  as  ever  ate  bread ;  but  the  duke  of 
Ormond  has  a  natural  affection  to  puppies,  which  is 
a  thousand  pities,  being  none  himself.  I  have  been 
amusing  myself  at  home  till  now,  and  in  bed  bid 
you  good  night. 

15.  I  have  been  visiting  this  morning,  but  nobody 
was  at  home,  secretary  St.  John,  sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer,  sir  Chancellor  Coxcomb,  &c.  I  attended  the 
duke  of  Ormond  with  about  fifty  other  Irish  gentle- 
men at  Skinner*8-hall,  where  the  Londonderry  So- 
ciety  laid  out  three  hundred  pounds  to  treat  us  and 
his  grace  with  a  dinner.  Three  great  tables  with  the 
dessert  laid  in  mighty  figure.  Sir  Richard  Levinge* 
and  I  got  discreetly  to  Uie  head  of  the  second  table, 
to  avoid  the  crowd  at  the  first :  but  it  was  so  cold, 
and  BO  confounded  a  noise  with  the  trumpets  and 
hautboys,  that  I  grew  weary,  and  stole  away  before 
the  second  course  came  on ;  so  I  can  give  you  no 
account  of  it,  which  is  a  thousand  pities.  I  called 
at  Ludgate  for  Dingley's  glasses,  and  shall  have 
them  in  a  day  or  two ;  and  I  doubt  it  will  cost  me 
thirty  shillings  for  a  microscope,  but  not  without 
Stella's  permission ;  for  I  remember  she  is  a  virtuoto. 
Shall  I  buy  it  or  no  t  It  is  not  the  great  bulky  ones, 
nor  the  common  little  ones,  to  impale  a  louse  (saving 
your  presence)  upon  a  needle's  point;  but  of  a  more 
exact  sort,  and  clearer  to  the  sight,  with  all  its  equi- 
page in  a  little  trunk  that  you  may  carry  in  your 
pocket.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  shall  I  buy  it  or  not  for 
you  t     I  came  home  straight,  &c. 

*  Speaker  of  the  house  cf  eommons,  and  lord  chief  justic«> 
of  the  queen's  bench  in  Ireland. 


16.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  city  with  Air.  Manley, 
who  invited  Mr.  Addison  and  me,  and  some  other 
friends,  to  his  lodging,  and  entertained  ua  very  hand- 
somely. I  returned  with  Mr.  Addison,  and  loitered 
till  nine  in  the  coffeehouse,  where  I  am  hardly 
known  by  going  so  seldom.  I  am  here  aolicitiu? 
for  Trounce ;  you  know  him :  he  was  gunner  in  the 
former  yacht,  and  would  fain  be  so  in  the  preseiu 
one:  if  you  remember  him,  a  good  lusty  fresh- 
coloured  fellow.  Shall  I  stay  till  1  get  another  letter 
from  MD  before  I  close  up  UiisT  Mr.  Addison  and 
I  meet  a  little  seldomer  than  formerly,  although  we 
are  still  at  bottom  as  good  friends  as  ever ;  but  differ 
a  little  about  party. 

17.  To-day  I  went  to  Lewis  at  the  aecretar}*! 
office,  where  I  saw  and  spoke  to  Mr.  Harley,  who 
promised  in  a  few  days  to  finish  the  rest  of  my 
business.  1  reproached  him  for  putting  me  on  tlie 
necessity  of  reminding  him  of  it,  and  rallied  him, 
&c.,  which  he  took  very  well.  1  dined  to-day  with 
one  Mr.  Gore,  elder  brother  to  a  young  merchant  uf 
my  acquaintance,  and  Stratford,  and  my  other  friend 
merchants  dined  with  us,  where  I  stayed  late,  diink- 
ing  claret  and  Burgundy,  and  am  just  got  to  bed,  and 
will  say  no  more,  but  that  it  now  begins  to  be  time 
to  have  a  letter  from  my  own  little  M  D ;  for  the 
last  I  had  above  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  date  was 
old  too. 

18..  To-day  I  dined  with  Lewis  and  Prior  at  an 
eating-house,  but  with  Lewis's  wine.  Lewis  went 
away,  and  Prior  and  I  sat  on,  where  we  complimented 
one  anotlier  for  an  hour  or  two  upon  our  mutual  wit 
and  poetry.  Coming  home  at  seven,  a  gentleman 
unknown  stopped  me  in  thej  Pall-mall,  and  asked 
my  advice ;  said  he  had  been  to  see  the  queeu  (who 
was  just  come  to  town),  and  the  people  in  waiting 
would  not  let  him  see  her ;  that  he  had  two  hundred 
thousand  men  ready  to  serve  her  in  the  war ;  that 
he  knew  the  queen  perfectly  well,  and  had  an  apart- 
ment at  coiut,  and  if  she  heard  he  was  there  she 
would  send  for  him  immediately ;  that  she  owed 
him  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  &c. :  and  he 
desired  my  opinion  whether  he  sliould  go  try  again 
whether  he  could  see  her ;  or  because,  perhaps,  «be 
was  weary  after  her  journey,  whether  he  had  not 
better  stay  till  to-morrow.  I  had  a  mind  to  get  rid 
of  my  companion,  and  begged  him  of  all  lo\e  la 
wait  on  her  immediately ;  for  that,  to  my  knowledtce, 
the  queen  would  admit  him  ;  that  this  was  an  aii'air 
of  great  importance,  and  required  despatch  :  and  I 
instructed  hiiu  to  let  me  know  the  success  of  his 
business,  and  come  to  the  Smyrna  Coffeehouse, 
where  I  would  wait  for  him  till  midnight ;  and  co 
ended  this  adventure.  I  would  fain  have  given  the 
man  half  a  crown;  but  was  afraid  to  offer  it  htm, 
lest  he  should  be  offended ;  for,  besides  his  money, 
he  said  he  had  a  thousand  pounds  a  year*  I  came 
home  not  early,  and  so,  madams  both,  good  nijffat, 
&c. 

19.  I  dined  to-day  vnth  poor  lord  Mount|oy,  who 
is  ill  of  the  j^out ;  and  this  evening  I  christened  our 
coffeemau  Elliot's  child ;'  where  the  rogue  had  a  most 
noble  supper,  and  Steele  and  I  sat  among  some  scurry 
company  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  so  that  I  am  cume 
home  late,  young  women,and  caimot  stay  to  write  to 
little  rogues. 

20.  I  loitered  at  home,  and  dined  with  sir  Andrew 
Fountaine  at  his  lodging,  and  then  came  home  ;  a 
silly  day. 

21.  I  was  visiting  all  this  morning,  and  then  went 
to  the  secretary's  office,  and  found  Mr.  Harley,  with 
whom  I  dined,  and  secretary  St.  John,  Sec, ;  and 

■  Elliot  was  keeper  of  the  St.  Jamos's  CoffucUouae. 
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Hiriej  promked  in  a  very  few  days  to  finish  what 
rtfuini  of  my  bosinen.  Prior  >vaii  of  the  company, 
ind  we  all  dine  at  the  eecretary's  to-morrow.  I  saw 
Stella'i  motlier  tblt  morning :  »he  came  early,  and 
we  talked  an  hoar.  I  wish  you  would  propose  to 
hdy  Giffard  to  take  the  three  hundred  pounds  out 
of  her  hands,  and  gire  her  common  interest  for  life, 
lad  Mcurity  that  you  will  pay  her :  the  ^bishop  of 
Clogher,  or  any  friend,  would  be  security  for  you,  if 
yoQ  gave  them  counter-security;  and  it  may  be 
if^ed  that  it  will  pass  better  to  be  in  your  hands 
than  hen,  in  ease  of  mortality,  &c.  Your  mother 
up,  if  you  write  she  will  second  it ;  and  you  may 
write  to  your  mother,  and  then  it  will  come  from  her. 
She  telis  me  lady  Gifiard  has  a  mind  to  see  me,  by 
her  discoarse ;  but  I  told  her  what  to  say  with  a  yen- 
^ince.  She  told  lady  Giffard  she  was  going  to  see 
me:  the  looks  extremely  well.  I  am  writing  in  my 
bed  like  a  tiger,  and  so  good  night,  &c. 

22.  I  dined  with  secretary  St.  John ;  and  lord 
Dutnoath,  who  is  the  other  secretary,  dined  with 
u%  ud  lord  Orrery,  and  Prior,  &c.  Uarley  called, 
but  cDold  not  dine  with  us,  and  would  have  had  me 
awijr  while  I  was  at  dinner ;  but  I  did  not  like  the 
coap«ny  he  was  to  haTe.  We  stayed  till  eight, 
and  1  called  at  the  coffeehouse,  and  looked  where 
tbc  letters  lie ;  but  no  letter  directed  for  Mr.  Presto : 
u  lau  1  saw  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison,  and  it  looked 
like  a  rogue*s  hand,  so  1  made  the  fellow  give  it 
me,  and  opened  it  before  him,  and  saw  three  letters 
ill  fur  mjaelf :  so,  truly,  1  put  them  in  my  pocket, 
ind  came  home  to  my  lodging.  Well,  and  so  you 
(ball  hear:  well,  and  so  I  found  one  of  them  in 
Dio^ley's  hand,  and  the  other  in  Stella's,  and  the 
third  in  DomTille's.  Well,  so  you  shall  hear :  so, 
•aid  I  to  myself.  What  now,  two  letters  from  MD 
toother  1  But  I  thought  there  was  something  in  the 
^d;  ao  I  opened  one,  and  I  opened  the  other; 
and  to  you  shall  hear,  one  was  from  Walls.  Well, 
but  the  other  was  from  my  own  dear  MD ;  yes  it 
WW.  0  fiuth,  have  you  received  my  7th,  young 
women,  already  1  then  1  must  send  this  to-morrow, 
ehe  there  will  be  old  doings  at  our  house,  faith, 
^^ell,  I  will  not  answer  your  letter  in  this :  no  faith, 
catch  me  at  that,  and  I  never  saw  the  like.  Well, 
but  u  to  Walls,  tell  him  (with  service  to  him  and 
vife,  &e.)  that  I  have  no  imagination  of  Mr.  Pratt's 
la<m;  his  place :  and  while  Pratt  continues,  Clements 
b  in  no  danger ;  and  I  have  already  engaged  lord 
Ufile  he  speaks  of  for  Pratt  and  twenty  others ; 
but  if  tack  a  thing  should  happen,  I  will  do  what  I 
<vi.  I  have  above  ten  businesses  of  other  people's 
now  on  my  hands,  and,  I  believe,  shall  miscarry  in 
b^.  It  is  your  6th  I  now  have  received.  1  writ 
^  post  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher  again.  Shall  I 
•^od  this  to-morrow  1  Well,  I  will,  to  oblige  MD. 
^'hich  would  you  rather,  a  short  letter  every  week, 
or  a  long  one  every  fortnight  1  A  long  one;  well,  it 
»ball  be  donir,  and  so  good  night.  Well,  but  is  this 
Along  oneY  No,  I  warrant  you:  too  long  for  naughty 
firb. 

^.  I  only  ask,  have  you  got  both  the  ten  pounds, 
^  only  the  first ;  1  hope  you  mean  both.  Pray  be 
Tood  housewives,  and  I  beg  you  to  walk  when  you 
cu  for  health.  Have  you  the  horse  in  town  1  and 
^  jou  ever  ride  himY  how  often  t  Confess.  Ahhh, 
•^^nih,  have  I  esught  you  t  Can  you  contrive  to  let 
Mn.  Fenton  [Swift's  sister]  know  that  the  request 
«be  has  made  roe  in  her  letter  I  will  .use  what  credit 
1  baTc  to  bring  about,  although  I  hear  it  is  yery  dif- 
^t,  and  I  doubt  I  shall  not  succeed.  Cox  is  not 
to  be  jour  chancellor:  all  joined  against  him.  I 
^'e  been  sopping  with  lord  Peter borow,  at  his 
^^w,  with  Prior,  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Freind.     It  is  the 


ramblingest  lyii^f  rogue  on  earth.  Dr.  Raymond 
is  come  to  town :  it  is  late,  and  so  1  bid  you  good 
night. 

24.  I  tell  you  pretty  management :  Ned  South- 
well told  me  the  other  day  he  had  a  letter  from  the 
bishops  of  Ireland,  with  an  address  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond,  to  intercede  with  the  queen  to  take  off  the 
first-fruits.  I  dined  with  him  to-day,  and  saw  it, 
with  another  letter  to  him  from  the  bishop  of  Kil- 
dare  to  call  upon  me  for  the  papers,  &c.,  and  I  had 
last  post  one  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  telling 
me  the  reason  of  this  proceeding ;  that  upon  hearing 
the  duke  of  Ormond  was  declared  lord -lieutenant 
they  met,  and  the  bishops  were  for  this  project, 
and  talked  coldly  of  my  being  solicitor,  as  one  that 
was  favoured  by  the  other  party,  &c.,  but  desired  that 
I  would  still  solicit.  Now  the  wisdom  of  this  is  ad- 
mirable ;  for  I  had  given  the  archbishop  an  account 
of  my  reception  from  Mr.  Uarley,  and  how  he  had 
spoken  to  the  queen,  and  promised  it  should  be 
done ;  but  Mr.  Harley  ordered  me  to  tell  no  person 
alive.  Some  time  after  he  gave  me  leave  to  let  the 
primate  and  archbishop  know  that  the  queen  had 
remitted  the  first-fruits,  and  that  in  a  short  time 
they  should  have  an  account  of  it  in  form  from  lord 
Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state.  So,  while  their  letter 
vras  on  the  road  to  Uie  duke  of  Ormond  and  South- 
well, mine  vras  going  to  them  with  an  account  of 
the  thing  being  done.  I  writ  a  very  warm  answer 
to  the  archbishop  immediately,  and  showed  my  re- 
sentment, as  I  ought,  against  the  bishops,  only  in 
good  manners  excepting  himself.  I  wonder  what 
they  will  say  when  they  hear  the  thing  is  done.  I 
was  yesterday  forced  to  tell  Southwell  so,  that  the 
queen  had  done  it,  &c.,  for  he  said,  my  lord  duke 
would  think  of  it  some  months  hence  when  he  was 
going  for  Ireland ;  and  he  had  it  three  years  in  doing 
formerly,  without  any  success.  I  give  you  free  leave 
to  say,  on  occasion,  that  it  is  done,  and  that  Mr. 
Harley  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  do  it,  &c.,  as  you 
please.  As  I  hope  to  live,  I  despise  the  credit  of 
it,  out  of  an  excess  of  pride,  and  desire  you  will  not 
give  me  the  least  merit  when  you  talk  of  it ;  but  I 
would  vex  the  bishops,  and  have  it  spread  that  Mr. 
Harley  had  done  it :  pray  do  so.  Your  mother  sent 
me  last  night  a  parcel  of  wax  candles,  and  a  band- 
box full  of  small  plum-cakes.  I  thought  it  had  been 
something  for  you;  and,  without  opening  them, 
sent  answer  by  the  maid  that  brought  them,  that  I 
would  take  care  to  send  the  things,  &c.,  but  I  will 
write  her  thanks.  Is  this  a  long  letter,  sirrahs  t  Now, 
are  you  satisfied  1  I  have  had  no  fit  since  the  first : 
I  drink  brandy  every  morning,  and  take  pills  every 
night.  Never  fear ;  I  an't  vexed  at  this  puppy  busi- 
ness of  the  bishops,  although  I  was  a  little  at  first. 
I  will  tell  you  my  reward :  Mr.  Harley  will  think 
he  has  done  me  a  favour ;  the  duke  of  Ormond,  per- 
haps, that  I  haye  put  a  neglect  on  him  ;  and  the 
bishops  in  Ireland  that  I  have  done  nothing  at  all. 
So  goes  the  world.  But  I  have  got  above  all  this, 
and  perhaps  I  have  better  reason  for  it  than  they 
know :  and  so  you  shall  hear  no  more  of  first-fruits, 
dukes,  Harleys,  archbishops,  and  Southwells. 

1  have  slipped  off  Raymond  upon  some  of  his 
countrymen  to  show  him  the  town,  &c.,  and  1  lend 
him  Patrick.  He  desires  to  sit  with  me  in  the 
evenings ;  upon  which  I  have  given  Patrick  positive 
orders  that  I  am  not  within  at  evenings. 


LETTER  THE  TENTH. 

London.  Nov.  fs,  1710. 
I  WILL  tell    you  something  that  is  plaguy  silly ;    I 
had  forgot    to  say  on  the  23rd  in  my  last  where  I 
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dined;  and  because  I  had  done  it  conatantlyt  I 
thought  it  was  a  great  omission,  and  was  going  to 
interline  it;  but  at  last  the  silliness  of  it  made  me 
cry,  psbah,  and  I  let  it  alone.  I  was  to-day  to  see  the 
parliament  meet,  but  only  saw  a  great  crowd  ;  and 
Ford  and  I  went  to  see  the  tombs  at  Westminster, 
and  sauntered  so  long  I  was  forced  to  go  to  an  eat- 
ing-house for  my  dinner.  Bromley  is  chosen  speaker, 
nemine  contradieentB :  do  you  understand  those  two 
words  t  and  Pompey,  colonel  Hill's  black,  designs 
to  stand  speaker  for  the  footmen.  I  am  engaged  to 
use  my  interest  for  him,  and  have  spoken  to  Patrick 
to  get  him  some  Totes.  We  are  now  all  impatient 
for  the  queen's  speech,  what  she  will  say  about  re- 
moving the  ministry,  &c,  I  have  got  a  cold,  and  I 
do  not  know  how ;  but  got  it  I  have,  and  am  hoarse : 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  grow  better  or  worse. 
What  is  that  to  you  t  I  will  not  answer  your  letter 
to-night.  I  will  keep  you  a  little  longer  in  suspense : 
I  cannot  send  it.  Your  mother's  cakes  are  very 
good,  and  one  of  them  serves  me  for  breakfast,  and 
so  I  will  go  sleep  like  a  good  boy. 

26.  I  have  got  a  cruel  cold,  and  stayed  within  all 
this  day  in  my  nightgown,  and  dined  on  sixpenny- 
worth  of  victuals,  and  read  and  writ,  and  was  denied 
to  everybody.  Dr.  Raymond  called  often,  and  I 
was  denied ;  and  at  last,  when  I  was  weary,  I  let 
him  come  up,  and  asked  him  without  consequence, 
"  How  Patrick  denied  me,  and  whether  he  had  the 
art  of  it  Y*  Bo  by  this  means  he  shall  be  used  to 
have  me  denied  to  him,  otherwise  he  would  be  a 
plaguy  trouble  and  hindrance  to  me :  he  has  sat  with 
me  two  hours,  and  drank  a  pint  of  ale  cost  me  five- 
pence,  and  smoked  his  pipe,  and  it  is  now  past 
eleven  that  he  is  just  gone.  Well,  my  8th  is  with  you 
now,  young  women,  and  your  7th  to  me  is  somewhere 
in  a  postboy's  bag :  and  so  go  to  your  gang  of  deans, 
and  Stoytes,  and  Walls,  and  lose  your  money ;  go, 
sauceboxes,  and  so  good  night  and  be  happy,  dear 
rogues.  O,  but  your  box  was  sent  to  Dr.  Hawkshaw 
by  Sterne,  and  you  will  have  it  with  Hawkshaw, 
and  spectacles,  &c.,  Ac, 

27.  To-day  Mr.  Harley  met  me  in  the  court  of 
requests,  and  whispered  me  to  dine  with  him.  At 
dinner  I  told  him  what  those  bishops  had  done,  and 
the  difficulty  I  was  under.  He  bid  me  never  trouble 
myself;  he  would  tell  the  duke  of  Ormond  the 
business  was  done,  and  that  he  need  not  concern 
himself  about  it.  So  now  I  am  easy,  and  they  may 
hang  themselyes  for  a  parcel  of  insolent  ungrateful 
rascals.  I  suppose  I  told  you  in  my  last  how  they 
sent  an  address  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  a  letter 
to  Southwell,  to  call  on  me  for  the  papers  ai^er  the 
thing  was  over ;  but  they  had  not  receiyed  my  letter, 
though  the  archbishop  might,  by  what  I  writ  to 
him,  have  expected  it  would  be  done.  Well,  there 
is  an  end  of  that,  and  in  a  little  time  the  queen  will 
send  them  notice,  &c.  And  so  the  methods  will  be 
settled,  and  then  I  sball  think  of  returning,  although 
the  baseness  of  those  bishops  makes  me  love  Ireland 
less  than  I  did. 

28.  Lord  Halifax  sent  to  invite  me  to  dinner, 
where  I  stayed  till  six,  and  crossed  him  in  all  his 
Whig  talk,  and  made  him  often  come  over  to  me. 
I  know  he  makes  court  to  the  new  men,  although 
he  affects  to  talk  like  a  Whig.  I  had  a  letter  to-day 
from  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  but  I  writ  to  him  lately 
that  I  would  obey  his  commands  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  He  says  1  bid  him  read  the  London 
Shaver^  and  that  you  both  swore  it  was  Shaver,  and 
not  Shower.  You  all  lie,  and  you  are  puppies,  and 
cannot  read  Presto's  hand.  The  bishop  is  out  en- 
tirely in  his  conjectures  of  my  share  in  the  Tatlers. 
1  have  otlier  things  to  mind,  and  of  much  greater 


importance  [political  controversies],  else  I  have  little 
to  do  to  be  acquainted  with  a  new  ministry,  vsho 
consider  me  a  little  more  than  Irish  bishops  do. 

29.  Now  for  your  saucy  good  dear  letter ;  let  me 
see,  what  does  it  sayl  come  then.  I  dined  to-day 
with  Ford,  and  went  home  early  ;  he  debauched  me 
to  his  chamber  again  with  a  bottle  of  wine  till 
twelve ;  so  good  night.  I  cannot  write  an  answer 
now,  you  rogues. 

30.  To-day  I  have  been  visiting,  which  I  had  long 
neglected ;    and  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Barton  alour ; 
and  sauntered  at  the  coffeehouse  till  past  eight,  and 
have  been  busy  till  eleven,  and  now  I  will  answer 
your  letter,  saucebox.     Well,  let  me  see  now  again. 
My  wax  candle's  almost  out,  but  however  I  will 
begin.   Well  then,  do  not  be  so  tedious,  Mr.  Presto ; 
what  can  you  say  to  MD's  letter  Y     Make  haste, 
hare  done  with  your  preambles.     Why,  I  say,  1 
am  glad  you   are  so  often  abroad  ;    your  mother 
thinks  it  is  want  of  exercise  hurts  you,  and  so  do  I. 
(She  called  here  to-night,  but  I  was  not  within:  that 
is  by  the  bye.)     Sure  you  do  not  deceive  me,  Stella, 
when  you  say  you  are  in  better  health  than  you  were 
these  three  weeks ;  for  Dr.  Raymond  told  me  yes- 
terday that  Smyth,  of  the  Blind  Quay,  had  been 
telling  Mr.  Leigh  that  he  left  you  extremely  ill; 
and,  in  short,  spoke  so  that  he  almost  put  poor  Leigh 
into  tears,  and  would  have  made  me  run  distracted ; 
though  your  letter  is  dated  the  11th  instant,  and  I 
saw  Smyth  in  the  city  above  a  fortnight  ago,  as  I 
passed  by  in  a  coach.   Pray,  pray,  do  not  write,  Stella, 
until  you  are  mighty,  mighty,  mighty,  mighty,  mighty 
well  in  your  eyes,  and  are  sure  it  won't  do  you  the 
least  hurt.     Or  come,  I  will  tell  you  what ;   yoa, 
mistress  Stella,  shall  write  your  share  at  five  or  six 
sittings,  one  sitting  a  day ;  and  then  comes  Dingley 
all  together,  and  then  Stella  a  little  crumb  toward 
the  end,  to  let  us  see  she  remembers  Presto ;  and 
then  conclude  with  something  handsome  and  gen- 
teel, as  *'  yoiu:  most  humble  cumdumble,"  or,  &e. 
O  Lord !    does  Patrick  write  of  my  not  coming  till 
spring t    Insolent  man!  he  know  my  secrets !    No; 
as  my  lord  mayor  said,  "  No ;  if  I  thought  my  shirt 
knew,"  &c.     Faith,  I  will  come  as  soon  as  it  is  in 
any  way  proper  for  me  to  come  ;  but,  to  say  the 
truth,  I  am  at  present  a  little  involved  with  the  pre- 
sent ministry  in  some  certain  things  (which  I  tell 
you  as  a  secret) ;   as  soon  as  ever  I  can  dear  my 
hands  I  will  stay  no  longer ;    for  I  hope  the  first- 
fruit-business  will  be  soon  over  in  all  its  forms. 
But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  present  ministry  have  a 
difficult  task,  and  want  me,  &c.    Perhaps  they  nay 
be  just  as  grateful  as  others ;   but,  according  to  tbe 
best  judgment  I  have,  they  are  pursuing  the  true  in- 
terest of  the  public ;    and  therefore  I  am  glwi  to 
contribute  what  is  in  my  power.     For  God's  sakf* 
not  a  word  of  this  to  any  alive.    Your  chancellor! 
why,  madam,  I  can  tell  you  he  has  been  dead  this 
fortnight.     Faith,  I  could  hardly  forbear  our  little 
language  about  a  nasty  dead  chancellor,  as  yoa  may 
see  by  the  blot.*    Ploughing  1  A  pox  plough  thena ; 
they  will  plough  me  to  nothing.      But  have  you 
got  your  money,  both  the  t€n  pounds)    How  durst 
he  pay  the  second  so  soonY    Pray  be  good  house- 
wives.    Ay,  well,   and  Joe;    why,   I  had  a  letter 
lately  from  Joe,  desiring  I  would  take  some  care  of 
their  poor  town  [Trim],  who,  he  says,  will  lose  their 
liberties.     To  which  I  desired  Dr.  Raymond  would 
return  answer,  "  That  the  town  had  behaved  them- 
selves so  ill  to  me,  so  little  regarded  the  advice  1 
gave  them,  and  disagreed  so   much  among  them- 

•  The  word*  "  ihia  fortnight"  bod  been  written  in  «bAt 
he  calls  their  littlt  language,  then  scratched  out,  and  «TiUea 
plain. 
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tdxn,  thit  I  waa  reaolTed  never  to  have  more  to  do 
with  them ;  but  that  whatsoever  personal  kindness  I 
rould  do  to  Joe  should  be  done."  Pray,  when  you 
happen  to  see  Joe  tell  him  this,  lest  Raymond  should 
hare  blandered  or  forgotten.  Poor  Mrs.  Wesley — 
wby  tbeae  poligyes  [apologies]  for  being  abroad  1 
Why  should  you  be  at  home  at  all  until  Stella  is 
quite  well  t  80,  here  is  mistress  Stella  again  with 
hrr  two  eggs,  Ac.  My  Shower  admired  with  you  ; 
wbf,  the  bishop  of  Clogber  says  he  has  seen  some- 
thjoj?  of  mine  of  the  same  sort  better  than  the 
Shower.  I  suppose  he  means  the  Morning ;  but  it 
u  Dot  hilf  ao  good.  I  want  your  judgment  of  things, 
and  not  your  country's.  How  does  MD  like  iti 
tnd  do  they  taste  it  ail  f  &c.  I  am  glad  dean  Bolton 
ha^  psid  the  twenty  pounds.  Why  should  not  I 
rliide  the  bishop  of  Clogher  for  writing  to  the  arch- 
bishop  of  Cashel,  without  sending  the  letter  first  to 
me!  It  does  not  signify  a  — — ;  for  he  has  no 
rndit  at  court.  Stuff— they  are  all  puppies.  I  will 
brtak  your  head  in  good  earnest,  young  woman,  for 
TOUT  usty  jest  about  Mrs.  Barton.     Unlucky  slut* 

ulio,  what  a  word  is  there  t  Faith,  I  was  thinking 
jfverdvf,  when  I  was  with  her,  whether  she  could 
break  them  or  no,  and  it  quite  spoiled  my  imagin- 
ation. Mrs.  Wall,  does  Stella  win  as  she  pretends  t 
No,  indeed,  doctor ;  she  loses  always,  and  will  play 
*o  Tvnturesomely,  how  can  she  wini  See  here  now; 
aft  not  you  an  impudent  lying  slut  1  Do  open 
DooTiUe's  letter ;  what  does  it  signify,  if  you  have 
a  (Bind!  Yes,  &ith,  you  write  smartly  with  your 
«;o  that;  all  was  well  but  the  w.  See  how  I  can 
do  iL  "  Madam  Stella,  your  humble  serrant.'*  O, 
but  one  may  look  wheUier  one  goes  crooked  or  no, 
ud  to  write  on.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  may  do  ; 
^utt  may  write  with  your  eyes  half  shut,  just  as 
vhen  one  is  going  to  sleep  ;  I  have  done  so  for  two 
ar  three  lines  now  ;  it  is  but  just  seeing  enough  to 
CD  itraigfat.  Now,  madam  Dingley,  I  think  I  bid 
«0Q  tell  Mr.  Walls  that  in  case  there  be  occasion  I 
ntU  lerre  his  friend  as  far  as  I  can ;  but  I  hope 
there  will  be  none.  Yet  I  belieye  you  will  have  a 
wv  parliament ;  but  I  care  not  whether  you  have 
or  so  a  better.  You  are  mistaken  in  all  your  con- 
yxtxuf  about  the  Tatlers.  I  hare  given  him  one 
M7  two  hints,  and  you  hare  heard  me  talk  about  the 
i^billing.  Faith,  these  answering  letters  are  very 
lone  ones :  you  have  taken  up  almost  the  room  of  a 
week  in  journals  ;  and  I  will  tell  you  what,  I  saw 
Miowc  wearing  crosses  to-day  [St.  Andrew's  day], 
ai.d  I  wondered  what  was  the  matter  ;  but  just  this 
muate  I  recollect  it  is  little  Presto's  birthday ;  and 
I  V14  rewlTed  these  three  days  to  remember  it  when 
It  came,  but  could  not.  Fray,  drink  my  health  to- 
day at  dinner;  do,  you  rogues.  Do  you  like  Sid 
Hamet's  rodi  Do  you  understand  it  alii  Well, 
&<^  at  htft  I  have  done  with  your  letter,  and  so  I 
«tU  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  and  about  fair  maids ; 
ud  I  hope  merry  maids  all. 

l>«cember  I.     Morning.      I   wish  Smyth  were 

^»*^ig^.     I  was  dreaming    the  most   melancholy 

(hinci   in   the    world    of   poor    Stella,    and    was 

nwnng  and  crying  all  night.     Pshah,  it  is  foolish  : 

^  will  rise  and  divert  myself ;  so  good-morrow,  and 

^4d  of  his  infinite  mercy  keep  and  protect  you. 

'Hte  btahop  of  Clogher's  letter  is  dated  Nov.  21. 

He  u  you  thought  of  going  with  him  to  Clogher. 

^  ^  neaitily  glad  of  it,  and  wish  you  would  ride 

^^.  and  Dingley  go  in  a  coach.     I  have  had  no  fit 

'<Ar«  my  fiivt,  although  sometimes  my  head  is  not 

'.''•tr  in  good  order.    At  night.^ — I  was  this  mom- 

n«  10  rmt  Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  come  over  with  poor 

*''k  bid  Shelbum ;  they  made  me  dine  with  them, 

v4  there  I  stayed  like  a  booby  till  eight,  looking 


I 


over  them  at  ombre ;  and  then  eame  home.  Lord 
Shelbnm's  giddiness  is  turned  into  a  colic,  and  he 
looks  miserably. 

2.  Steele,  the  rogue,  has  done  the  impndentest 
thing  in  the  world  ;  he  said  something  in  a  Tatler, 
that  we  ought  to  use  the  word  Great  Britain,  and 
not  England,  in  common  conversation  ;  as,  the 
finest  lady  in  Great  Britain,  &c.  Upon  this  Rowe, 
Prior,  and  I  sent  him  a  letter,  turning  this  into 
ridicule.  He  has  to-day  printed  the  letter,  and 
signed  it  J.  S.,  M.  P.,  and  N.  R.,  the  first  letters  of 
our  names.  Congreve  told  me  to-day  he  smoked  it 
immediately.  Congreve  and  I,  and  sir  Charles 
Wager,  dined  to-day  at  Delaval's,  the  Portugal 
envoy ;  and  I  stayed  there  till  eight,  and  came 
home,  and  am  now  writing  to  you  before  I  do  busi- 
ness, because  that  dog  Patrick  is  not  at  home,  and 
the  fire  is  not  made,  and  I  am  not  in  my  gear.  Poa 
take  him  : — I  was  looking  by  chance  at  the  top  of 
this  side,  and  find  I  make  plaguy  mistakes  in  words; 
so  that  you  must  fence  against  that  as  well  as  bad 
writing.  Faith,  I  cannot  nor  will  not  read  what  I 
have  written.  (Pox  of  this  puppy!)  Well,  I  will 
leave  you  till  I  am  got  to  bed,  and  then  I  will  say  a 
word  or  two.  Well,  it  is  now  almost  twelve,  and  I 
have  been  busy  ever  since,  by  a  fire  too  ( 1  have  my 
coals  by  half  a  bushel  at  a  time,  I  will  assure  you), 
and  now  I  am  got  to  bed.    Well,  and  what  have 

on  to  say  to  Presto  now  he  is  abed  Y  Come,  now, 
et  us  hear  your  speeches.  No,  it  is  a  lie,  I  am  not 
sleepy  yet.  Let  us  sit  up  a  little  longer,  and  talk. 
Well,  where  have  you  been  to-day,  that  yon  are  but 
just  this  minute  come  home  in  a  coach  1  What  have 
you  lostY  Pay  the  coachman,  Stella.  No,  faith, 
not  I,  he  vdll  grumble.  What  new  acquaintance 
have  you  gott  come,  let  us  hear.  I  have  made 
Delaval  promise  to  send  me  some  Brasil  tobacco 
from  Portugal  for  you,  madam  Dingley.  I  hope 
you  vriU  have  your  chocolate  and  spectacles  before 
this  comes  to  you. 

3.  Pshaw,  I  must  be  writing  to  those  dear  saucy 
brats  every  night,  whether  I  vrill  or  no,  let  me  have 
what  business  I  will,  or  come  home  ever  so  late, 
or  be  ever  so  sleepy ;  but  an  old  saying  and  a  true 
one, — 

Be  you  lords,  or  be  yon  esrla. 
You  mutt  write  to  naughty  girlt. 

I  was  to-day  at  court,  and  saw  Raymond  among 

the  beef-eaters,  staying  to  see  the  queen  ;    so  I  put 

him  in  a  better  station,  made  two  or  three  dosen  of 

bows,  and  went  to  church,  and  then  to  court  again 

to  pick  up  a  dinner,  as  I  did  with  sir  John  Stanley ; 

and  then  we  went  to  visit  lord  Mountjoy,  and  just 

now  left  him,  and  it  is  near  eleven  at  night,  young 

women,  and  methinks  this  letter  comes  pretty  near 

to  the  bottom,  and  it  is  but  eight  days  since  the 

date,  and  do  not  think  I  will  write  on  the  other 

side,  I  thank  you  for  nothing.     Faith,  if  I  would 

use  you  to  letters  on  sheets  as  broad  as  this  room, 

you  would  always  expect  them  firom  me.     O,  faith, 

I  know  you  well  enough ;  but  an  old  saying,  &c. 

Two  ndee  in  a  theetp 
And  one  in  a  ttreet 

I  think  that  is  but  a  silly  old  saying,  and  so  I  will 

go  to  sleep,  and  do  you  so  to. 

4.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  and 
then  came  home  and  studied  till  evening.  No  ad- 
venture at  all  to-day. 

5.  So  I  went  to  the  court  of  requests  (we  have 
had  the  devil  and  all  of  rain  by  the  bye)  to  pick  up 
a  dinner,  and  Henley  made  me  go  dine  with  him 
and  one  colonel  Brag  at  a  tavern ;  cost  me  money, 
faith.  Congreve  was  to  be  there,  but  came  not  I 
came  with  Henley  to  the  coffeehouse,  where  lord 
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Salisbury  seemed  mighty  desiroiiB  to  talk  with  me ; 
and  while  he  was  wriggling  himself  into  my  favour, 
that  dog  Henley  asked  me  aloud  whether  I 
would  go  to  see  lord  Somers  as  I  had  promised! 
(which  was  a  lie),  and  all  to  vex  poor  lord  Salisbury, 
who  is  a  high  Tory.  He  played  two  or  three  other 
such  tricks,  and  1  was  forced  to  leave  my  lord,  and 
I  came  home  at  seven,  and  have  been  writing  ever 
since,  and  will  now  go  to  bed.  The  other  day  I 
saw  Jack  Temple  in  the  court  of  requests  ;  it  was 
the  first  time  of  seeing  him ;  so  we  talked  two  or 
three  careless  words,  and  parted.  Is  it  true  that 
your  recorder  and  mayor,  and  fiimatic  aldermen,  a 
month  or  two  ago,  at  a  solemn  feast,  drank  Mr. 
Harley's,  lord  Rochester's,  and  other  Tory  healths  Y 
Let  me  know ;  it  was  confidently  said  here.  The 
scoundrels !     It  shall  not  do,  Tom. 

0.  When  is  this  letter  to  go,  I  wonder :  hearkee, 
young  women,  tell  me  thatt  Saturday  next  for 
certaia,  and  not  before :  then  it  will  be  Just  a  fort- 
night; time  enough  for  naughty  girls,  and  long 
enough  for  two  letters,  faith.  Congreve  and  Dela- 
Tal  have  at  last  prevailed  on  sir  Godfrey  Kneller 
to  entreat  me  to  let  him  draw  my  picture  for  no- 
thing ;  but  I  know  not  yet  when  I  shall  sit.  It  is 
such  monstrous  rainy  weather  that  there  is  no  doing 
with  it.  Secretary  St.  John  sent  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, that  my  dining  with  him  to-day  was  put  off  till 
to-morrow ;  so  I  peaceably  sat  with  my  neighbour 
Ford,  dined  with  him,  and  came  home  at  six,  and 
am  now  in  bed  as  usual ;  and  now  it  is  time  to  have 
another  letter  from  MD,  yet  I  would  not  have  it  till 
this  goes ;  for  that  would  look  like  two  letters  for 
one.  Is  it  not  whimsical  that  the  dean  has  never 
once  written  to  met  And  I  find  the  archbishop 
very  silent  to  that  letter  I  sent  him  with  an  ac- 
count that  the  business  was  done.  I  believe  he 
knows  not  what  to  write  or  say ;  and  I  have  since 
written  twice  to  him,  both  times  with  a  vengeance. 
Well,  go  to  bed,  sirrahs,  and  so  will  I.  But  have 
you  lost  to-day  Y     Three  shillings.     O  fie,  O  fie. 

7.  No,  I  will  not  send  this  letter  to-day,  nor  till 
Saturday,  faith ;  and  I  am  so  afraid  of  one  from 
MD  between  this  and  that :  if  it  comes  I  will  just 
say  I  received  a  letter,  and  that  is  all.  I  dined  to- 
day with  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  where  were  lord 
Anglesea,  sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  Prior,  Freind,  &c., 
and  then  made  a  debauch  after  nine  at  Prior's 
house,  and  have  eaten  cold  pie,  and  I  hate  the 
thoughts  of  it,  and  I  am  full,  and  I  do  not  like  it, 
and  I  will  go  to  bed,  and  it  is  late,  and  so  good 
night 

8.  To-day  I  dined  with  Mr.  Harley  and  Prior ; 
but  Mr.  St.  John  did  not  come,  though  he  pro- 
mised; he  chid  me  for  not  seeing  him  oftener. 
Here  is  a  damned  libellous  pamphlet  come  out 
against  lord  Wharton,  giving  the  character  first,  and 
then  telling  some  of  his  actions:  the  character  is 
very  well,  but  the  facts  indifferent.*  It  has  been 
sent  by  dozens  to  several  gentlemen's  lodgings,  and 
I  had  one  or  two  of  them,  but  nobody  knows  the 
author  or  printer.  We  are  terribly  afraid  of  the 
plague ;  they  say  it  is  at  Newcastle.  I  begged  Mr. 
Harley  for  the  love  of  God  to  take  some  care  about 
it,  or  we  are  all  ruined.  There  have  been  orders 
for  all  ships  from  the  Baltic  to  pass  their  quarantine 
before  they  land ;  but  they  neglect  it.  You  remem- 
ber I  have  been  afraid  these  two  years. 

9.  O  faith,  you  are  a  saucy  rogue.  I  have  had 
your  0th  letter  just  now,  before  this  is  gone ;  but  I 
will  not  answer  a  word  of  it,  only  that  I  never  was 
giddy  since  my  first  fit,  but  I  have  had  a  cold  just  a 
fortnight,  and  cough  with  it  still  morning  and  even- 

•  This  «  Of  his  own  writing,  but  unsuspected  at  the  lime. 


ing ;  but  it  will  go  off.  It  is,  however,  such  Abo. 
minable  weather  that  no  creature  can  walk.  Thfy 
say  here  three  of  your  commissioners  will  be  torned 
out.  Ogle,  South,  and  St.  Quintain,  and  that  Dirk 
Stuart  and  Ludlow  will  be  two  of  the  new  ones.  I 
am  a  little  soliciting  for  another;  it  is  poor  loid 
Abercom,  but  that  is  a  secret ;  I  mean,  that  I  be- 
friend him  is  a  secret ;  but  I  believe  it  is  too  late, 
by  his  own  fault  and  ill  fortune.  I  dined  with  him 
to-day.  I  am  heartily  sorry  you  do  not  go  to 
Clogher,  faith  I  am  ;  and  so  God  Almighty  protrri 
poor  dear,  dear,  dear,  dearest  MD.  Farewell  till 
to-night.  I  will  begin  my  11th  to-night;  so  I  am 
always  writing  to  little  MD. 


LETTER  THE  ELEVENTH. 

London,  Dee.  9,  HIO. 
So,  yoimg  women,  I  have  just  sent  my  10th  to  thf 
post-office,  and,  as  I  told  you,  have  receired  your 
7th  (faith  I  am  afraid  I  mistook,  and  said  your  6th, 
and  then  we  shall  be  all  in  conftision  this  month). 
Well,  I  told  you  I  dined  with  lord  Abercom  to. 
day,  and  that  is  enough  till  by  and  by ;  for  I  mmi 
go  write  idle  things,  and  twittle-twattle.  What  i^ 
here  to  do  with  your  little  MD's  Y  and  so  I  put  th» 
by  for  a  while.  It  is  now  late,  and  I  can  onl) 
say  MD  is  a  dear,  saucy  rogue ;  and  what  Um'oI 
Presto  loves  them  the  better. 

10.  This  son  of  ab  Patrick  is  outof  theirtT, 
and  I  can  do  nothing;  am  forced  to  borrow  cotls: 
it  is  now  six  o'clock,  and  I  am  come  home  after  t 
pure  walk  in  the  park;  delicate  weather,  begim 
only  to-day.  A  terrible  storm  last  night :  we  hear 
one  of  your  packet-boats  is  cast  away,  and  yoonz 
beau  Swift  in  it,  and  general  Sankey :  I  know  not 
the  truth  ;  you  will  before  me.  Raymond  talk*  of 
leaving  the  town  in  a  few  days,  and  going  in  a 
month  to  Ireland,  for  fear  his  wife  should  be  too  far 
gone,  and  forced  to  be  brotight  to  bed  here.  I 
think  he  is  in  the  right,  but  perhaps  this  packet-boat 
will  fright  him.  He  has  no  relish  for  London ;  and 
I  do  not  wonder  at  it.  He  has  got  some  Templars 
from  Ireland  that  show  him  the  town.  I  do  not 
let  him  see  me  above  twice  a  week,  and  that  onii 
while  I  am  dressing  in  the  morning.  8o  now  th« 
puppy  's  come  in,  and  I  have  got  my  own  ink,  but 
a  new  pen ;  and  so  now  you  are  rogues  and  sauce* 
boxes  till  I  go  to  bed,  for  I  must  go  study,  sirrahs. 
Now  I  think  of  it,  tell  the  bishop  of  Clogher  be 
shall  not  cheat  me  of  one  inch  of  my  beU-mctal 
You  know  it  is  nothing  but  to  save  the  town  mo- 
ney, and  Enniskilling  can  afford  it  better  than 
Laracor ;  he  shall  have  but  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred weight.  I  have  been  reading,  &c.,  as  usual, 
and  am  now  going  to  bed,  and  I  find  this  daV* 
article  is  long  enough ;  so  get  you  gone  till  to-mor- 
row, and  then.     I  dined  with  sir  Matthew  Dudley 

11.  I  am  come  home  again  as  yesterday,  and  the 
puppy  had  again  locked  up  my  ink,  notwithstandinp 
all  I  said  to  him  yesterday;  but  he  came  home  a 
little  after  me,  so  all  is  well ;  they  are  lighting  mf 
fire,  and  I  will  go  study.  The  fair  weather  is  gone 
again,  and  it  has  rained  all  day.  I  do  not  like  this 
open  weather,  though  some  say  it  is  healthy.  They 
say  it  is  a  false  report  about  the  plague  at  New- 
castle. 1  have  no  news  to-day ;  I  din^  with  Mt«. 
Vanhomrigh,  to  desire  them  to  buy  me  a  scarf;  sud 
lady  Abercom  is  to  buy  me  another,  to  see  who 
does  best ;  mine  is  all  in  rags.  I  saw  the  duke  of 
Richmond  yesterday  at  court  again,  but  would  cot 
speak  to  him ;  I  believe  we  are  fallen  out.  I  sni 
now  'in  bed,  and  it  has  rained  all  this  evening  liki' 
wildfire.     Have  you  so  much  rain  in  your  to>ni  T 
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Raymo&d  wms  in  a  fright  ma  I  expected  upon  the 
oefTs  of  this  shipwreck,  but  I  persuaded  him,  uid 
h;:  leaves  this  town  iu  a  week.  I  got  him  acquainted 
with  sir  Robert  Raymond,  the  solicitor-general, 
wno  owns  him  to  be  of  h in  family  ;  aud  I  believe  it 
OiAX  do  him  a  kindness  by  being  recommended  to 
your  new  lord  chancellor.  I  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Long  that  has  quite  turned  my  stomach  against  her ; 
no  less  than  two  nasty  jests  in  it,  with  dashes  to 
Kuppose  them.  She  is  corrupted  in  that  country- 
UiXTJi  [Lynn,  Norfolk]  with  Tile  conversation.  I 
uiU  not  answer  your  letter  till  I  have  leisure,  so  let 
thi«  go  on  as  it  will,  what  care  1 1  what  cares  saucy 
Pnstot 

12.  I   was  to-day  at  the  secretary's  office  with 

Lewis,  and  in  came  lord  Rivers,  who  took  Lewis 

out  and  whispered  him,  and  then  came  up  to  me  to 

fitrsire   my   acquaintance,  &c. ;    so  we  bowed   and 

complimented  a  while,  aud  parted ;   and  I  dined 

vath  Phil.  Savage*  and  his  Irish  club  at  their  board- 

ms(-pU«w,  and,  passing  au  evening  scurvily  enough, 

did  not  come  home  tiU  eight.     Hr.  Addison  and  1 

haidl^  meet  once  a  fortnight ;  his  parliament  and 

fu}  dxlSerent  friendships  keep  us  asunder.     Sir  Mat- 

txicw   Dudley  turned  away    his    butler    yesterday 

oiwrning,  and  at  night  the  poor  fellow  died  suddeoly 

iii   the   streets.     Was  not  it  an  odd  event  1     But 

H  bat  care  you  t  but  then  I  knew  the  butler.     Why, 

it  <seems  your  packet-boat  is  not  lost :  pshah,  how 

filly  that  is,  when  1  had  already  gone  Uirough  the 

^^rms,  and  said  it  was  a  sad  thing,  and  that  I  was 

-<»rrT  for  it  1     But  when  must  I  answer  this  letter  of 

our  MD^st     Here  it  is,  lies  between  this  paper  on 

the  other  side  the  leaf:  one  of  these  odd-come-short- 

Ue^  I  will  consider,  so  good  uighL 

13.  Morning.  I  am  to  go  trapesing  with  lady 
Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  to  see  sights  all  this  day :  they 
engaged  me  yesterday  morning  at  tea.  You  hear 
the  Imvoc  making  in  the  army :  Meredyth,  Macart- 
ney, and  colonel  Honeywood,  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  commands  at  half  Tidue,  and  leave  the  army, 
fur  drinking  destruction  to  the  present  ministry,  and 
•lfv«»i2ig  ap  a  hat  on  a  stick  and  calling  it  Harley ; 
tiiei4  drinking  a  glass  with  one  hand,  and  discharg- 
ing a  pistol  with  the  other  at  the  maukin,  wishing  it 
wen?  Harley  himself,  and  a  hundred  other  such 
pretty  tricks,  as  inflaming  their  soldiers  and  foreign 
ministen  sgainst  the  late  changes  at  court  Cado- 
gan  has  bad  a  little  paring ;  his  mother  told  me  yes- 
tpriay  be  had  lost  the  place  of  envoy :  ^  but  I  hope 
th<*y  will  go  no  further  with  him,  for  he  was  not  at 
those  mutinous  meetings.  Well,  these  saucy  jades 
uke  up  so  much  of  my  time  with  writing  to  tbem  in 
A  morning ;  but  faith  I  am  glad  to  see  you  whenever 
I  «*an  :  a  little  snap  and  away  ;  so  hold  your  tongue, 
*'»r  I  moat  riro :  not  a  woiil  for  your  life.  Uow 
i;«»www  t  BO  very  well ;  stay  till  I  come  home,  and 
Tbi-n  perhaps  you  may  hear  further  from  me.  And 
u  here  will  you  go  to-day,  for  I  cannot  be  with  you 
for  these  ladies  f  It  is  a  rainy  ugly  day.  I  would 
2>:ive  you  send  for  Walls,  and  go  to  the  dean's ;  but 
<io  not  play  small  games  when  you  lose.  You  will 
be  ruined  by  ManUio,  Basto,  Uie.  queen,  and  two 
uoall  trumps  in  red.  I  confess  it  is  a  good  hand 
v^^ainst  the  player;  but  then  there  aie  Spadilio, 
?unio,  the  king,  strong  trumps  against  you,  which, 
^  .th  one  trump  more,  are  three  tricks  ten  ace :  for, 
topposc  you  play  your  ManUio.  0,  silly,  how  I  prate 
A.&4  rannot  get  away  from  this  MD  in  a  morning. 
<>u*  get  you  gone,  dear  naughty  girls,  and  let  me  rise. 
I  <erv,  Patrick  locked  up  my  ink  again  the  third  time 

*  OwoeeUorof  the  exchequer  in  Ireland. 

^  litutBuaaSrifeuenX,  atXer  earl  of  Cadogau,  the  fViend  of 
y*il*aryaxK  envoy  to  the  United  Provinces  and  the  govem- 
m,*tx  v(  r^^ataUh  Klsndera. 


last  night :  the  rogue  gets  the  heUer  of  me  ;  but  I 
will  rise  in  spite  of  you,  sirrahs.  At  night. — Lady 
Kerry,  Blrs.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Cadogan,  and  I  iu  one 
coach ;  lady  Kerry's  son  and  his  governor  and  two 
gentlemen  in  another ;  maids  and  misses,  and  little 
master  (lord  Shelburn's  children),  in  a  third,  all 
hackneys ;  set  out  at  ten  o'clock  this  morning  from 
Lord  Shelburn's  house  in  Picadilly  to  the  Tower, 
and  saw  all  the  sights,  lions,  &c. ;  then  to  Bedlam ; 
then  dined  at  the  chophouse  behind  the  Exchange  ; 
then  to  Gresham  College  (but  the  keeper  was  not  at 
home),  and  concluded  Uie  night  at  the  puppet-show, 
whence  we  came  home  ssde  at  night,  and  I  left 
them.  The  ladies  were  all  in  mobs ;  how  do  you 
call  it  t  undressed ;  and  it  was  the  rainiest  day  that  ever 
dripped  ;  and  I  am  weary,  and  it  is  now  past  eleven. 
14.  Stay,  I  will  answer  some  of  your  letter  this 
morning  in  bed :  let  me  see ;  come  and  appear,  little 
letter.  Here  I  am,  says  he,  snd  what  say  you  to 
Mrs.  MD  this  morning,  fresh  and  fasting  1  who  dares 
think  MD  negligent  1  I  allow  them  a  fortnight,  and 
they  give  it  me.  I  could  fill  a  letter  in  a  week ;  but 
it  is  longer  every  day,  and  so  I  keep  it  a  fortnight, 
and  then  it  is  cheaper  by  one  half.  I  have  never 
been  giddy,  dear  Stella,  since  that  morning:  I  have 
taken  a  whole  box  of  pills,  aud  kecked  at  tbem  every 
night,  and  drank  a  pint  bf  brandy  at  mornings.  O 
then,  you  kept  Presto's  little  birthday :  would  to 
God  I  had  been  with  you.  I  forgot  it,  as  I  told  you 
before.  /Pediculous,  madam  1  I  suppose  you  mean 
ridiculous :  let  me  have  no  more  of  that ;  it  is  the 
author  of  the  Atlantis's  spelling.  I  have  mended  it 
in  your  letter.  And  can  SteUa  read  this  writing 
wiUiout  hurting  her  dear  eyes  1  O,  faith, « I  am 
afraid  not.  Have  a  care  of  those  eyes,  pray,  pray, 
pretty  SteUa.  It  is  well  enough  what  you  observe, 
that  if  I  writ  better,  perhaps  you  would  not  read 
BO  well,  being  used  to  this  manner ;  it  is  an  alphabet 
you  are  used  to ;  you  know  such  a  pothook  makes  a 
letter ;  and  you  know  what  letter,  and  so  and  so. 
I  will  swear  he  told  me  so,  and  that  they  were  long 
letters  too ;  but  I  told  him  it  was  a  gasconade  of 
yours,  &c.  I  am  talking  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
how  he  forgot.  Turn  over.^  I  had  not  room  on 
the  other  side  to  say  that,  so  I  did  it  on  this  :  I  fancy 
that  is  a  good  Irish  blunder.  Ah,  why  do  not  you 
go  down  to  Clogher,  nautinautinauti-dear  girls ;  1 
dare  not  say  nauti  without  dear  :  O,  faith,  you 
govern  me.  But  seriously,  I  am  sorry  you  do  not 
go,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  at  this  distance.  No,  we 
would  get  you  another  horse ;  I  will  make  Parvisol 
get  you  one.  I  always  doubted  that  horse  of  yours ; 
prithee,  sell  him,  and  let  it  be  a  present  to  me.  My 
heart  aches  when  I  think  you  ride  him.  Order 
Parvisol  to  sell  him,  and  that  you  are  to  return  me 
the  money :  I  shall  never  be  easy  until  he  is  out  of 
your  hands.  Faith,  I  have  dreamed  five  or  six  times 
of  horses  stumbling  since  I  had  your  letter.  If  he 
cannot  sell  him,  let  him  run  this  winter.  Faith,  if 
I  was  near  you  I  would  whip  your  —  to  some  tune, 
for  your  grave  saucy  answer  about  the  dean  and 
Jousonibus ;  I  would,  young  women.  And  did  the 
dean  preach  for  me  1  very  well.  W^hy,  would  they 
have  me  stand  here  and  preach  to  them  1  No,  the 
Tatler  of  the  Shilling  was  not  mine,  more  than  the 
hint  and  two  or  three  general  heads  for  it.  I  have 
much  more  important  business  on  my  hands :  and, 
besides,  the  ministry  hate  to  think  that  I  should  help 
him,  and  have  made  reproaches  on  it ;  aud  I  frankly 
told  them  I  would  do  it  no  more.  This  is  a  secret 
though,  madam  Stella.  You  win  eight  shillings! 
you  win  eight  fiddlesticks.     Faith,  you  say  nothing 

"  Ho  Mems  to  have  written  theee  words  in  a  whim,  for  the 
«ake  of  wiiat  foUowa. 
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of  what  you  lose,  young  women.  I  hope  Manley  is 
in  no  great  danger  ;  for  Ned  Southwell  is  his  friend, 
and  so  is  sir  Thomas  Frankland ;  and  his  brother 
John  Manley  stands  up  heartily  for  him.  On  the 
other  side,  ail  the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  here  are 
furiously  against  him.  Now,  mistress  Dingley,  are 
not  you  an  impudent  slut  to  expect  a  letter  next 
packet  from  Presto,  when  you  confess  yourself  that 
you  had  so  lately  two  letters  in  four  daysl  unrea- 
sonable bag^ge  1  no,  little  Dingley,  I  am  always  in 
bed  by  twelve !  I  mean  my  caudle's  out  by  twelve, 
and  I  take  great  care  of  myself.  Pray  let  everybody 
know,  upon  occasion,  that  Mr.  Harley  got  the  first- 
fruits  from  the  queen  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and 
that  nothing  remains  but  the  forms,  &c.  So  you  say 
the  dean  and  you  dined  at  Stoyte's,  and  Mrs.  Stoyte 
was  in  raptures  that  I  remembered  her.  I  must  do 
it  but  seldom,  or  it  will  take  off  her  rapture.  But, 
what  now,  you  saucy  sluts  1  all  this  written  in  a 
morning,  and  1  must  rise  and  go  abroad.  Pray  stay 
till  night :  do  not  think  1  wiU  squander  mornings 
upon  you,  pray  good  madam.  Faith,  if  I  go  on 
longer  in  this  trick  of  writing  in  the  mornings,  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  leaving  it  off,  and  think  you  expect 
it,  and  be  in  awe.  Good  morrow,  sirrabs ;  1  will 
rise.  At  night. — I  went  to-day  to  the  court  of 
requests  (1  will  not  answe>  the  rest  of  your  letter 
yet,  that  by  the  way)  in  hopes  to  dine  with  Mr. 
Harley :  but  lord  Duppliu,  his  son-in-law,  told  me 
he  did  not  dine  at  home ;  so  I  was  at  a  loss,  until  I 
met  with  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  went  home 
and  dined  with  him,  where  he  told  me  of  a  good 
bite  [a  quiz].  Lord  Rivers  told  me  two  days  ago 
that  he  was  resolved  to  come  Sunday  fortnight  next 
to  hear  me  preach  before  the  queen.  I  assured  him 
the  day  was  not  yet  fixed,  and  1  knew  nothing  of  it. 
To-day  the  secretary  told  me  that  his  father  (sir 
Harry  St.  John)  and  lord  Rivers  were  to  be  at  St. 
James's  church,  to  hear  me  preach  there ;  and  were 
assured  I  was  to  preach :  so  there  will  be  another 
bite  [quiz] ;  for  I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
that  Mr.  Harley  and  St.  John  are  resolved  1  must 
preach  before  the  queen,  and  the  secretary  of  state 
has  told  me  he  will  give  me  three  weeks'  warning ; 
but  I  desired  to  be  excused,  which  he  will  not.  St. 
John,  "  you  shall  not  be  excused  :"  however,  1  hope 
they  will  forget  it :  for,  if  it  should  happen,  all  the 
puppies  hereabouts  will  throng  to  hear  me,  and 
expect  something  wonderful,  and  be  plaguily  balked, 
for  I  shall  preach  plain  honest  stuff.^  1  stayed  with 
St.  John  till  eight,  and  then  came  home,  and  Patrick 
desired  leave  to  go  abroad,  and  by  and  by  comes  up 
the  girl  to  tell  me  a  gentleman  was  below  in  a  coach 
who  had  a  bill  to  pay  me ;  so  I  let  him  come  up,  and 
who  should  it  be  but  Mr.  Addison  and  Sam  Dop- 
ping,  to  haul  me  out  to  supper,  where  1  have  stayed  till 
twelve.  If  Patrick  had  been  at  home  1  should  have 
escaped  this;  for  I  have  taught  him  to  deny  me 
almost  as  well  as  Mr.  Harley's  porter.  Where  did 
Heave  off  in  MD's  letter  t  let  me  see.  So,  now  I 
have  it.  You  are  pleased  to  say,  madam  Dingley, 
that  those  that  go  for  England  can  never  tell  when 
to  came  back.  Do  you  mean  this  as  a  reflection  upon 
Presto,  madam  Y  Sauceboxes,  I  will  come  back  as 
soon  as  I  can :  this  is  his  common  phrase,  and  I  hope 
with  some  advantage,  unless  all  ministries  be  alike, 
as  perhaps  they  may.  I  hope  Hawkshaw  is  in 
Dublin  before  now,  and  that  you  have  your  things, 
and  like  your  spectacles  ;  if  you  did  not  you  shall 
have  better.  I  hope  Dingley's  tobacco  did  not  spoil 
Stella's  chocolate,  and  that  all  is  safe ;  pray  let  me 
know.     Mr.  Addison  and  I  are  different  as  black 

*  Tbey  did  nol  lucceed.  for  the  doctor  never  would  preach 
before  the  queen. 


and  white,  and  I  believe  our  friendship  will  go  off 
by  this  damned  business  of  party  :  he  cannot  bear 
seeing  me  fall  in  so  with  this  ministry ;  but  I  love 
him  still  as  well  as  ever,  though  we  seldom  meet.— 
Hussy,  Stella,  you  jest  about  poor  Congreve's  eyes  ; 
you  do  so,  hussy,  but  I  will  bang  your  bones,  faith. 
— Yes,  Steele  was  a  little  while  in  prison,  or  at  least 
in  a  spunging-house,  some  time  before  1  came,  but 
not  since. — Pox  on  your  convocation  and  your 
Lamberts  ;*  they  write  with  a  vengeance !  I  suppose 
you  think  it  a  piece  of  affectation  in  me  to  wish  your 
Irish  folks  would  not  like  my  Shower ;  but  you  are 
mistaken.  1  should  be  glad  to  have  the  general  ap- 
plause there  as  1  have  here  (though  I  say  it),  but  I 
have  only  that  of  one  or  two,  and  therefore  I  would 
have  none  at  all,  but  let  you  all  be  in  the  vrrong.  I 
do  not  know,  that  is  not  what  I  would  say  ;  but  I 
am  so  tosticated  with  supper  and  stuff  that  I  cannot 
express  myself.  What  you  say  of  Sid  Hamet  la  well 
enough  ;  that  an  enemy  should  like  it,  and  a  friend 
not ;  and  that  telling  the  author  would  make  both 
change  their  opinions.  Why  did  not  you  tell  Grif- 
fyth  Uiat  you  fancied  there  was  something  in  it  of 
my  manner  1  but  first  spur  up  his  commendation  to 
the  height,  as  we  served  my  poor  uncle  about  the 
sconce  that  I  mended.  WeU,  I  desired  you  to  give 
what  I  intended  for  an  answer  to  Mrs.  Fenton,  to 
save  her  postage  and  myself  trouble  ;  and  I  ho))e  1 
have  done  it  if  you  have  not. 

15.  Lord,  what  a  long  day's  writing  was  yester- 
day's answer  to  your  letter,  sirrahs.  1  dined  to-dav 
with  Lewis  and  Ford,  whom  I  have  brought  ac- 
quainted. Lewis  told  me  a  pure  thing.  1  had  been 
hankering  with  Mr.  Harley  to  save  Steele  his  other 
employment,  and  have  a  little  mercy  on  him,  and  I 
had  been  saying  the  same  thing  to  Lewis,  who  is 
Mr.  Harley's  chief  favourite.  Lewis  tells  Mr.  Har- 
ley how  kindly  I  should  take  it  if  he  would  be 
reconciled  to  Steele,  &c.  Mr.  Harley,  on  my  account, 
falls  in  with  it,  and  appoints  Steele  a  time  to  let 
him  attend  him,  which  Steele  accepts  with  great 
submission,  but  never  comes,  nor  sends  any  excuse. 
Whether  it  was  blundering,  suUenness,  insolence,  or 
rancour  of  party,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  shall  trouble 
myself  no  more  about  him.  I  believe  Addison  hin- 
dered him  out  of  mere  spite,  being  grated  to  the 
soul  to  think  he  should  ever  want  my  help  to  save 
his  friend ;  yet  now  he  is  soliciting  me  to  make 
another  of  his  friends  queen's  secretary  at  Genera ; 
and  I  will  do  it  if  I  can ;  it  is  poor  Pastoral  Philips. 

16.  O,  why  did  you  leave  my  picture  behind  you 
at  the  other  lodgings ;  forget  it  t  well  ;  but  pray 
remember  it  now,  and  do  not  roll  it  up,  do  you  hear'l 
but  hang  it  carefully  in  some  part  of  your  room, 
where  chairs,  and  candles,  and  mopsticks,  will  not 
spoil  it,  sirrahs.  No,  truly,  I  will  not  be  god- 
father to  Goody  Walls  this  bout,  and  I  hope 
she  will  have  no  more.  There  will  be  no  quiet  nor 
cards  for  this  child.  I  hope  it  will-  die  the  day  after 
the  christening.  Mr.  Harley  gave  me  a  paper,  with 
an  account  of  the  sentence  you  speak  of  against  the 
lads  that  defaced  the  statue,^  and  that  Ingoldsby  re- 
prieved that  part  of  it  standing  before  the  statue.  I 
hope  it  was  never  executed.  We  have  got  your 
Broderick  out ;  Doyne  is  to  succeed  him,  and  Co\ 
Doyne.  And  so  there  is  an  end  of  your  letter ;  it 
is  all  answered,  and  now  I  must  go  on  upon  my  oxs  n 
stock :  go  on,  did  I  say  1  why,  I  have  written  enough  : 
but  this  is  too  soon  to  send  it  yet,  young  women ; 
faith  I  dare  not  use  you  to  it,  you  will  always  expect 
it ;  what  remains  shall  be  only  short  journals  of  n 

■  Dr.  Lambert,  chaplain  to  lord  Wharton. 
»•  Of  king  WillLun,  erected  after  the  battle  of  the  Bo>-ne.  in 
the  College-green,  Dublin. 
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dar,  and  so  t  will  me,  for  this  morning.  At  night. 
—I  dined  with  my  opposite  neighbour,  Darteneuf 
[a  gmC  epicure],  and  I  wm  soliciting  this  day  to 
pmenttbe  bnbop  of  Clogher  [Dr.  St.  George  Ashe] 
vice  chsncellor :  but  it  will  not  do ;  they  are  all  set 
tnioft  him,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  they  say,  has 
molrfd  to  dispose  of  it  somewhere  else.  Well; 
little  tsQcy  rogues,  do  not  stay  out  too  late  to-night, 
bffiuM  it  is  Saturday  night,  and  young  women 
^lOQld  come  home  soon  then. 

17.  I  went  to  court  to  seek  a  dinner,  but  the  queen 

«u  not  at  church,  she  has  got  a  touch  of  the  gout ; 

•0  the  court  was  thin,  and  I  went  to  the  coffeehouse ; 

tad  fir  Thomas  Franklaud  and  his  eldest  son  and  I 

went  tnd  dined  with  his  son  William.     I  talked  a 

ip-ttt  deal  to  sir  Thomas  about  Manley,  and  find  he 

H  htf  eood  friend,  and  so  has  Ned  Southwell  been, 

»B(i  I  hope  he  will  be  safe  though  all  the  Irish  folks 

hn«  ire  his  mortal  enemies.     There  was  a  detilish 

bilf  to>day.    They  had  it,  I  knew  not  how,  that  I 

^ns  to  preach  this  morning  at  St.  James's  church, 

and  ibttDdanee  went,  among  the  rest  lord  Radnor, 

vhoDcrer  is  abroad  till  thm  in  the  afternoon.     I 

*nliird  til   the  way  home  from  Hatton-garden  at 

*tt.  by  moonlight,  a  delicate  night.   Raymond  called 

at  Dine,  bat  I  was  denied,  and  now  I  am  in  bed 

bftwecB  eleren  and  twelre,  Just  going  to  sleep,  and 

<inam  of  my  own  dear  roguish  impudent  pretty  MD. 

H.  Too  will  now  hare  short  days*  works,  Just  a 

f*v  lines  to  tell  you  where  I  am,  and  what  I  am 

^^;  only  I  will  keep  room  for  the  last  day  to  tell 

}m  newt,  if  there  be  any  worth  sending.     I  hate 

^>*n  Kmetimes  like  to  do  it  at  the  top  of  my  letter, 

«u)til  I  remarked  it  would  be  old  before  it  reached 

}on.  I  wss  hunting  to  dine  with  Mr.  Harley  to-day, 

bat  could  not  find  him ;  and  so  I  dined  with  honest 

1^>  Coekbum,  and  came  home  at  six,  and  was  taken 

ost  to  neit  door  by  Dopping  and  Ford,  to  drink  bad 

riam  lad  oranges,  and  we  let  Raymond  come  to  us, 

«to  tslks  of  leaving  the  town  to-morrow,  but  I  be- 

iiere  vill  itiy  a  day  or  two  longer.    It  is  now  late, 

^  I  will  say  no  more,  bnt  end  this  line  with  bid- 

>^niy  own  dear  aauey  MD  good  night,  ftc. 

19.  I  im  come  down  proud  stomach  in  one  in- 
*tuife,  ibr  I  went  to-day  to  see  the  duke  of  Buck- 
laffhim,  but  came  too  late;  then  I  visited  Mrs. 
B&rton,  and  thought  to  have  dined  with  some  of  the 
ninivtiy ;  but  it  rained,  and  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh  was 
<^  sad  I  took  the  opportunity  of  paying  her  for 
a  letrf  ihe  bought  me,  and  dined  there ;  at  four  I 
V4t  to  eongiatulate  with  lord  Shelbum,  for  the 
'Hth  of  poor  lady  Shelbum  dowager :  he  was  at  his 
^antrj  house,  and  returned  while  I  was  there,  and 
^  not  heard  of  it,  and  he  took  it  very  well.  I  am 
oow  come  home  before  six,  and  find  a  packet  from 
^  bishop  of  Clogher,  with  one  enclosed  to  the  duke 
«f  Onnond,  which  i«  ten  days  earlier  dated  than 
mother  I  bad  from  Parrisol :  however,  it  is  no 
Btfter,  for  the  duke  has  already  disposed  of  the  vice 
'^^aaecUorship  to  the  archbishop  of  Tuam,»  and  I 
t.i«ld  not  help  it,  for  it  is  a  thing  wholly,  you  know, 
in  the  duke's  power ;  and  I  find  the  bishop  has 
"^^ies  about  the  duke.  I  writ  this  while  Patrick 
•  ft>ldiag  up  my  scarf,  and  doing  up  the  fire  (for  I 
*^*p  &  fire,  it  costs  me  twelvepence  a  week),  and  so 
*^  i)Qiet  till  I  am  gone  to  bed,  and  then  sit  down  by 
'^  a  little,  and  we  will  talk  a  few  wordH  more, 
^dl;  now  MD  is  at  my  bedside;  and  now  what 
*^4U  we  lay  1  How  does  Mrs.  Stoyte  t  What  had 
1^  desa  for  supper  1  How  much  did  Mrs.  Walls 
*«j1  Poor  lady  Shelbum :  well,  go  get  you  to 
'^  arraha. 

/I>r  John  VoMy,  bishop  of  Umerkk.  Jane  Uth.  1672; 
^^oibM  Id  Tana,  ICaicb  ISIh.  167$.    He  died  in  1716. 

^OL.   I. 


20.  Morning. — I  was  up  this  morning  earl/,  and 
shaved  by  candlelight,  and  write  this  by  the  fireside. 
Poor  Raymond  just  came  in  and  took  his  leave  of 
me ;  he  is  summoned  by  high  order  from  his  wife, 
but  pretends  he  has  had  enough  of  London.  I  was 
a  little  melancholy  to  part  with  him :  he  goes  to 
Bristol,  where  they  are  to  be  with  his  merchant 
brother,  and  now  thinks  of  staying  till  May ;  so  she 
must  be  brought  to  bed  in  England.  He  was  so 
easy  and  manageable,  that  I  almost  repent  I  suffered 
him  to  see  me  so  seldom.  But  he  is  gone,  and  will 
save  Patrick  some  lies  in  a  week :  Patrick  is  grown 
admirable  at  it,  and  will  make  his  fortune.  How 
now,  sirrah,  must  I  write  in  a  morning  to  your  im-> 
pudencel 

Stav  Ull  nUht,  Of  wax  so  bright. 

And  then  Til  write.  It  helps  the  si^ht. 

In  black  and  white,  A  biiu  a  bite  1 

By  caadlclij{ht  Marry  come  up,  Mra.  Boldface. 

At  night. — Dr.  Raymond  came  back,  and  goes  to- 
morrow. I  did  not  come  home  till  eleven,  and  found 
him  here  to  take  leave  of  me.  I  went  to  the  Court 
of  Requests,  thinking  to  find  Mr.  Harley  and  dine 
with  him,  and  refuse  Henley  and  every  body,  and  at 
last  knew  not  where  to  go,  and  met  Jemmy  Leigh 
by  chance,  and  was  just  in  the  same  way,  so  I  dined 
at  his  lodging  on  a  beefsteak,  and  drank  your  health, 
then  left  him,  and  went  to  the  tavern  with  Ben 
Tooke  and  Portlaek,  the  duke  of  Ormond's  secre- 
tary, drinking  nasty  white  wine  till  eleven.  I  am 
sick  and  ashamed  of  it,  Ac. 

21.  I  met  that  beast  Ferris,  lord  Berkeley's 
steward  formerly :  I  walked  with  him  a  turn  in  the 
Park,  and  that  scoundrel  dog  is  as  happy  as  an  em- 
peror, has  married  a  wife  with  a  considerable  estate 
in  land  and  houses  about  this  town,  and  lives  at  his 
ease  at  Hammersmith.  See  your  confounded  sect 
fsexl.  Well ;  I  had  the  same  luck  to-day  with  Mr. 
Harley :  it  was  a  lovely  day,  and  went  by  water  into 
the  city,  and  dined  with  Stratford  at  a  merchant's 
house,  and  walked  home  with  as  great  a  dunce  us 
Ferris  (I  mean  colonel  Caufield,  and  came  home  by 
eight,  and  now  am  in  bed,  and  going  to  sleep  for  a 
wager,  and  will  send  this  letter  on  Saturday,  or  so ; 
but  first  I  will  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a 
happy  new  year,  and  pray  God  we  may  never  keep 
them  asunder  again. 

22.  Morning. — I  am  going  now  to  Mr.  Harley's 
levee  on  purpose  to  vex  him :  I  will  say  1  had  no 
other  way  of  seeing  him,  &c.  Patrick  says  it  is  a 
dark  morning,  and  that  the  duke  of  Argyle  is  to  be 
knighted  to-day  ;  the  booby  means  installed  at 
Windsor.  But  I  must  rise,  for  this  is  a  shaving  day, 
and  Patrick  says  there  is  a  good  fire.  I  wish  MD 
were  by  it,  or  I  by  MD's.  At  night. — I  forgot  to 
tell  you,  madam  Dingley,  that  I  paid  nine  shillings 
for  your  glass  and  spectacles,  of  which  three  were 
for  the  bishop's  case.  1  am  sorry  I  did  not  buy  you 
such  another  case ;  but  if  you  like  it,  I  will  bring  one 
over  with  me  ;  pray  tell  me :  the  glass  to  read  was 
four  shillings,  the  spectacles  two.  And  have  you 
had  your  chocolate  f  Leigh  says  he  sent  the  pet- 
ticoat  by  one  Mr.  Spencer.  Pray,  have  you  no 
further  commissions  lor  me  1  I  paid  the  glassman 
but  last  night,  and  he  would  have  made  me  a 
present  of  the  microscope  worth  thirty  shillings, 
and  would  have  sent  it  home  with  me.  I  thought  the 
deuce  was  in  the  man :  he  said  I  could  do  him  more 
service  than  that  was  wortli,  &c.  I  refused  his 
present,  but  promised  him  all  service  I  could  do 
him ;  and  so  now  I  am  obliged  in  honour  to  recom- 
mend him  to  everybody.  At  night. — I  went  to 
Mr.  Harley*s  levee :  he  came  and  asked  me  what 
had  I  to  do  there,  and  bid  me  come  and  dine  with 
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him  on  a  &mily  dinner ;  wlilch  I  did,  and  it  was 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  his  lady  and  daughter.  At 
five  my  lord  keeper  came  in :  I  told  Mr.  *Harley, 
he  had  formerly  presented  me  to  sir  Simon  liar- 
courtf  hut  now  must  to  my  lord  keeper,  so  he 
hiughed,  &c. 

23.  Morning. — This  letter  goes  to-night  without 
fail.  I  hope  there  is  none  from  you  yet  at  the  cof- 
fee-house ;  I  will  send  and  see  hy  and  by ;  and  let 
you  know,  and  so  and  so.  Patrick  goes  to  see  for 
a  letter:  what  will  you  lay,  is  there  one  from  MD 
or  no.  No,  I  say ;  done,  for  sixpence.  Why  has 
the  dean  never  once  written  to  met — I  won 
sixpence ;  I  won  sixpence  ;  there  is  not  one  letter 
to  Presto.  Good  morrow,  dear  sirrahs :  Stratford 
and  I  dine  to-day  with  lord  Mountjoy.  God 
Almighty  preserve  and  bless  you !   farewell,  &c. 

I  have  been  dining  at  lord  Mountjoy's;  and 
am  come  to  study :  our  news  from  Spain  this  post 
takes  off  some  of  our  fears.  The  parliament  is 
prorogued  to-day,  or  adjourned  rather,  till  after  the 
holidays.  Bank  stock  is  105,  so  I  may  get  12/. 
for  my  bargain  already.  Patrick  the  puppy  is 
abroad,  and  how  shall  I  send  this  letter  1  Good 
night,  little  dears  both,  and  be  happy,  and  re- 
member your  poor  Presto,  that  wants  you  sadly, 
as  hope  saved.  Let  me  go  study,  naughty  girls,  and 
do  not  keep  me  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper.  O 
faith,  if  you  knew  what  lies  on  my  hands  constantly, 

?rou  would  wonder  to  see  how  1  could  write  such 
ong  letters ;  but  we  will  talk  of  that  some  other 
time.  Good  night  again,  and  God  bless  dear  MD 
with  his  best  blessing ;  yes,  yes,  and  Dingley,  and 
Stella,  and  me  too !  &c. 

Ask  the  bishop  of  Clogher  about  the  pun  I  sent 
him  of  lord  Stawell's  brother ;  it  will  be  a  pure 
bite.  This  letter  has  199  lines  in  it,  besides  all 
postscripts ;  I  had  a  curiosity  to  reckon. 

There  is  a  long  letter  for  you. 

It  is  longer  than  a  sermon,  faith. 

I  had  another  letter  from  Mrs.  Fenton,  who  says 
you  were  with  her.  I  hope  you  did  not  go  on 
purpose.  I  will  answer  her  letter  soon ;  it  is  about 
some  money  in  lady  Giffard's  hands. 

They  say  you  have  had  eight  packets  due  to  you ; 
BO  pray,  madams,  do  not  blame  Presto,  but  tbe  wind. 

My  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Walls  and  Mrs.  Stoyte  ; 
I  missed  the  former  a  good  whUe. 

LETTER  THE  TWELFTH. 

London,  Dm.  83.  1710. 
I  HAVE  sent  my  11th  to-night  as  usual,  and  begin 
the  dozenth,  and  told  you  I  dined  with  Stratford  at 
lord  Mountjoy's,  and  I  will  tell  you  no  more  at 
present :  guess  for  why ;  because  I  am  going  to 
miod  things,  and  mighty  affairs,  not  your  nasty 
first-fruits.  I  let  them  alone  till  Mr.  Harley  gets 
the  queen*8  letter,  but  other  things  of  greater 
moment,  that  you  shall  know  one  day,  when  the 
ducks  have  eaten  up  all  the  dirt.  So  sit  still  a 
while  just  by  me  while  I  am  studying,  and  do  not 
say  a  word,  I  charge  you,  and  when  I  am  going  to 
bed,  I  will  take  you  along,  and  talk  with  you  a 
little  while  ;  so  there,  sit  there. — ^Come  then,  let  us 
see  what  we  have  to  say  to  these  saucy  brats, 
that  will  not  let  us  go  sleep  at  past  eleven.  Why,  I 
am  a  little  impatient  to  know  how  you  do  ;  but  that 
I  take  it  for  a  standing  maxim,  that  when  you  are 
silent,  all  is  pretty  well,  because  that  is  the  way  I 
will  deal  with  you ;  and  if  there  was  anything  you 
ought  to  know  now,  I  would  write  by  the  first 
post,  although  I  had  written  but  the  day  before. 
Remember  this,  young  women,  and  God  Almighty 


preserve  you  both,  and  make  us  happy  together; 
and  tell  me  how  accounts  stand  between  us,  that  }ou 
may  be  paid  long  before  it  is  due,  not  to  want.  I 
will  return  no  more  money  while  I  stay,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  in  pain*to  be  paid  ;  but  let  me  know  at 
least  a  month  before  you  can  want.  Observe  this, 
do  you  hear,  little  dear  sirrahs,  and  love  Presto  as 
Presto  loves  MD,  &c. 

24.  You  will  have  a  merrier  Christmas  eve  than 
we  here.  I  went  up  to  court  before  church,  and 
in  one  of  the  rooms,  there  being  but  little  company, 
a  fellow  in  a  red  coat  without  a  sword  came  up  to 
me,  and  after  words  of  course,  asked  me  how  the 
ladies  did.  I  asked  what  ladies  1  He  said  Mfs. 
Dingley  and  Mrs.  Johnson  :  ver)'  well,  said  I,  when 
I  heard  from  them  last :  and  pray,  when  came  ^ou 
from  thence,  sir  1  He  said,  I  never  was  in  Ireland  ; 
and  just  at  that  word  lord  WinchelseH  comes  up  to 
me,  and  the  man  went  off :  as  I  went  out  I  saw  him 
again,  and  recollected  him  ;  it  was  Yedeau  with  a 
pox.^  I  then  went  and  made  my  apologies,  that  m) 
head  was  full  of  something  I  had  to  say  to  lord 
Winchelsea,  &c.,  and  I  asked  after  his  wife,  and  «o 
all  was  weU,  and  he  inquired  after  my  lodging, 
because  he  had  some  favour  to  desire  of  me  in 
Ireland,  to  recommend  son>ebody  to  somebody,  I 
know  not  what  it  is.  When  X  came  from  church  I 
went  up  to  court  again,  where  sir  Edmund  Bacon 
told  me  the  bad  news  from  Spain,^  which  you  will 
hear  before  this  reaches  you  ;  as  we  have  it  now,  we 
are  undone  there,  and  it  was  odd  to  see  the  wiiole 
countenances  of  the  court  changed  so  in  two  hours. 
Lady  Mountjoy  carried  me  home  to  dinner,  where  1 
stayed  not  long  after,  and  came  home  early,  aud  now 
am  got  into  bed,  for  you  must  always  write  to  your 
MD's  in  bed,  that  is  a  maxim. 

Mr.  White  nnd  Mr.  Red.  Write  to  MD  when  abed ; 

Mr.  Black  sad  Mr.  Brawn,  WiitetoMD  whenyoa  ve  down* 

Mr.  Oak  ani  Mr.  Willow.  Write  to  MD  on  your  pillow. 

What  is  thisi  faith  I  smell  fire;  what  eau  it  be! 
this  house  has  a  thousand  stinks  in  it.  I  Chink  to 
leave  it  on  Thursday,  and  lodge  over  the  wst. 
Faith  I  must  rise,  and  look  at  my  chimney,  for  the 
smell  grows  stronger ;  stay — ^I  have  been  up,  and  in 
my  room,  and  found  all  safe,  only  a  mouse  within 
the  fender  to  warm  himself,  which  I  could  not  catch. 
I  smelt  nothing  there,  but  now  in  my  bed-chanitier 
X  smell  it  again  ;  X  believe  1  have  singed  the  woollen 
curtains,  and  that  is  all,  though  I  cannot  amoke  it. 
Presto  *s  plaguy  silly  to-night ;  is  not  he !  Ye*, 
and  so  he  be.  Ay,  but  if  I  should  wake  and 
see  fire.    Well ;  I  will  venture  ;  so  good  night,  4tr. 

25.  Pray,  young  women,  if  1  write  so  mncb  ms 
this  everyday,  how wiU  this  paper  hold  a  fortui|rbt*>« 
work,  and  answer  one  of  yours  into  the  bargain  t 
You  never  think  of  this,  but  let  me  go  on  like  a 
simpleton.  1  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas*  ami 
many,  many  a  one  with  poor  Presto  at  some  prettv 
place.  I  was  at  church  to-day  by  eight,  and  received 
the  sacrament,  and  came  home  by  ten :  then  went 
to  court  at  two.  Xt  was  a  collar-day,  that  is,  vrhen 
the  knights  of  the  Garter  wear  their  collars;  but  tbe 
queen  stayed  so  late  at  sacrament,  that  I  came  back, 
and  dined  with  my  neighbour  Ford,  because  all 
people  dine  at  home  on  tbis  day.  This  is  likewise  a 
collar-day  all  over  England  in  every  house,  at  lea»t 
where  there  is  brawn  :  that  is  very  well. — 1  tell  vou 
a  good  pun :  a  fellow  hard  by  pretends  to  cure  a^es, 
and  has  set  out  a  sign,  and  spells  it  epoea;  a  gentle- 
man  and  I   observing  it,  he  said,  How  does  that 

"   A  shopkeeper,   and  loll  hi«  counter  and  uade  for   th« 
army, 
k  The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Viila  Viciosa. 
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feUow  pretend  to  cure  agues  1  I  said,  I  did  not 
know,  bat  I  was  lure  it  was  not  by  a  fpell.  That  is 
admirable.  And  so  you  asked  the  bishop  about  that 
pun  of  lord  Stawell's  brother.  Bite.  Have  1 
caoght  jou,  young  women  t  Must  you  pretend  to 
ask  after  roguish  puns,  and  Latin  ones  tool  O 
but  you  smoke  me,  and  did  not  ask  the  bishop.  O 
JOU  are  a  fool,  and  you  did.  I  met  Vedeau  again 
at  rourt  to-day,  and  I  obsenrcd  he  had  a  sword  on. 
1  faney  he  was  broke  {as  a  trader),  and  has  got  a 
Aommisaion,  but  I  never  asked  him.  Yedeau  I 
think  his  name  is,  yet  Parvisors  man  is  Yedel,  that 
ii  tnir.  Bank  stock  will  fall  like  stockfish  by  this 
bid  newa,  and  two  days  ago  I  could  have  got  12/. 
b}  mj  bai^^ain  ;  but  do  not  intend  to  sell,  and  in 
itme  it  will  rise.  It  is  odd  that  my  lord  Peter- 
borow  foretold  this  loss  two  months  ago,  one  night 
at  Mr.  Barley's,  when  I  was  there  :  he  bid  us  count 
vpon  it,  that  Stanhope  would  lose  Spain  before 
Ihnstmas;  that  he  would  venture  his  head  upon  it, 
and  sire  us  reasons ;  and  though  Mr.  Harley  argued 
iKv  contrary,  he  still  held  to  his  opinion.  1  was 
frUui^  my  lord  Anglcsca  this  at  court  this  morning, 
lod  a  gentleman  by  said,  he  had  heard  my  lord 
IVrrborow  affirm  the  same  thing.  1  Lave  heard 
vise  folks  say,  An  ill  tongue  may  do  much.  And  it  is 
an  old  samg. 

Obc«  I  gQMs'd  right,  and  I  got  credit  by  it ; 
Tbriee  1  giuMk'd  wioog,  and  I  kept  my  credit  oa. 

No,  it  i«  you  are  sorry,  not  I. 

38.  By  the  lord  Harry  I  shall  be  done  here  with 
^"tuiatmas-boxes.  The  rogues  at  the  coffeehouse 
Have  raised  their  tax,  every  one  giving  a  crown,  and 
I  KiTe  mine  for  shame,  besides  a  great  many  half- 
ffomis,  to  great  men*s  porters,  &c.  I  went  to-day 
W  water  into  the  city,  and  dined  with  no  less  a  man 
than  the  city  printer.*  There  is  an  enmity  between 
as  built  upon  reasons  that  you  shall  know  when  I 
*ef  f on :  but  the  rain  caught  me  within  twelve- 
pnuiy  length  of  home.  I  called  at  Mr.  Barley's, 
who  was  not  within,  dropped  my  half-crown  with 
bM  porter,  drove  to  the  coffeehouse,  where  the  rain 
krpt  ne  till  nine.  I  had  letters  to-day  from  the 
vrbbiahop  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Bemage :  the  latter 
•'ndi  roe  a  melancholy  account  of  lady  Shelbum's 
<^b,  and  his  own  disappointments,  and  would 
(iadly  be  a  captain ;  if  I  can  help  him  I  will. 

27.  Morning. — I  bespoke  a  lodging  over  the  way 
^rto-Diorrow,  and  the  dug  let  it  yesterday  to  another. 
I  WTp  him  no  earufst,  so  it  seems  he  could  do  it. 
PMrifk  would  have  had  me  give  him  earnest  to 
Un<i  him ;  but  1  would  not.  So  I  must  go  saunter 
t"-daf  for  a  lodging  somewhere  else.  Did  you  ever 
•^  «o  open  a  winter  in  England  t  We  have  not  had 
'^o  fruHty  days  ;  but  it  pays  it  off  in  rain :  we  have 
^•^  had  three  fair  days  these  six  weeks.  O  faith, 
1  drp«mcd  mightily  of  MD  last  night ;  but  so  con- 
^«*«d  I  cannot  tell  a  word.  I  have  made  Ford  ac- 
S'uinted  with  Lewis,  and  to-day  we  dined  together : 
in  thf  evening  I  called  at  one  or  two  neighbours, 
b«  pinx  to  spend  a  Christmas  evening ;  but  none  were 
"t  home,  they  were  all  gone  to  be  merry  with  others. 
I  baie  often  observed  thi«,  that  in  merry  times  every 
^•Jy  is  abroad;  where  the  .deuce  are  theyt  So  I 
*'nt  to  the  coffeehouse  and  talked  with  Mr.  Addison 
«&  hour,  who  at  last  remembered  to  give  me  two 
l-fl#ra,  which  I  cannot  answer  to-night,  nor  to-morrow 
r-^ithiT,  I  ean  assure  you,  young  women,  count  upon 
thu.  I  have  other  things  to  do  than  to  answer 
^V((^ty  girls ;  an  old  saying  and  true. 

Letter*  from  MD'i 

Muii  not  be  answered  in  ten  daya : 

h  »  hut  b*d  rhyme,  &c. 

•  Sir.  John  Barber,  afterwards  lonl  mayor. 


28.  To-day  I  had  a  message  from  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer  to  .dine  with  him :  the  famous  Dr.  Small- 
ridge  [afterwards  bishop  of  Bristol]  was  of  the  com- 
pany, and  we  sat  till  six,  and  I  came  home  to  my 
new  lodgings  in  SL  Alban  Street,  where  I  pay  the 
same  rent  (eight  shillings  a  week)  for  an  apartment 
two  pair  of  stairs  ;  but  1  have  the  use  of  the  parlour 
to  receive  persons  of  quality,  and  I  am  got  into  my 
new  bed,  &c. 

29.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  has  been  ver>'  ill  this 
week,  and  sent  to  me  early  this  morning  to  have 
prayers,  which  you  know  is  the  last  thing.     I  found 
the  doctors  and  all  in  despair  about  him.     I  read 
prayers  to  him,  found  he  had  settled  all  things ;  and 
when  I  came  out  the  nurse  asked  me,  whether  I 
thought  it  possible  he  could  live,  for  the  doctors, 
thought  not.   I  said,  I  believed  he  would  live ;  for  I 
found  the  seeds  of  life  in  him,  which  I  observe  seldom 
fail ;  (and  I  found  them  in  poor  dearest  Stella,  when 
she  was  ill  many  years  ago ;)  and  to-night  I  was  with 
him  again,  and  he  was  mightily  recovered,  and  I  hope 
he  vdll  do  weU,  and  the  doctor  approved  my  reasons ; 
but  if  he  should  die,  I  should  come  off  scurviiy.    The 
secretary  of  state  (Mr.  St.  John)  sent  to  me  to  dine 
with  him ;  Mr.  Harley  and  lord  Feterborow  dined  there 
too,  and  at  night  came  lord  Rivers.  Lord  Feterborow 
goes  to  Vienna  in  a  day  or  two ;  he  has  promised  to 
make  me  write  to  him.  Mr.  Harley  went  away  about 
six,  but  we  stayed  tiU  seven.  I  took  the  secretary  aside, 
and  complained  to  him  of  Mr.  Harley,  that  begot  the 
queen  to  grant  the  first-fruits,  promised  to  bring  me 
to  her,  and  get  her  letter  to  Uie  bishops  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  last  part  he  had  not  done  in  six  weeks,  and 
I  was  in  danger  to  lose  reputation,  &c.     He  took 
the  matter  right,   desired  me   to  be   with  him  on 
Sunday  morning,  and  promised  me  to  finish  the  affair 
in  four  days  ;  so  I  shall  know  in  a  little  time  what 
I  have  to  trust  to. — It  is  nine  o'clock,  and  I  must  go 
study,  you  little  rogues  ;  and  so  goud  night,  &c. 

30.  Morning. — The  weather  grows  cold,  you 
sauceboxes.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  they  bring  me 
word,  is  better.  I  will  go  rise,  for  my  hands  are 
starving  while  I  write  in  bed.  Night.  —  Now  sir 
Andrew  Fountaine  is  recovcrini^  he  desires  to  be  at 
ease ;  for  I  called  in  the  morning  to  read  prayers, 
but  he  had  given  orders  not  to  be  disturbed.  I  have 
lost  a  legacy  by  his  living ;  for  he  told  me  he  had  left 
me  apictme  and  some  books,  &c.  I  called  to  see  my 
quondam  neighbour  Ford,  (do  you  know  what  yuow- 
dani  is,  though  t)  and  he  engaged  me  to  dine  with 
him;  for  he  always  dines  at  home  on  opera  days. 
I  came  home  at  six,  writ  to  the  archbidliop,  then 
studied  till  past  eleven,  and  stole  to  bed,  to  write  to 
Mb  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  I  am  in  good 
health  at  the  present  writing  hereof,  and  hope  in 
God  MD  is  so  too.  I  wonder  I  never  write  politics 
to  you :  I  could  make  you  the  profoundest  politician 
in  all  the  lane. — Well,  but  when  shall  we  answer 
this  letter.  No.  H,  of  MD'st  Not  till  next  year,  faith. 

0  Lord — bo — but  that  will  be  a  Monday  next. 
Cod's  so,  is  it?  and  so  it  is:  never  saw  the  like. — 

1  made  a  pun  the  other  day  to  Den  Portlack  about  a 
pair  of  drawers.  Fob,  said  he,  that  is  mine  a — all  over. 
Pray,  pray,  Dingley,  let  me  go  sleep ;  pray,  pray, 
SteUa,  let  me  go  slumber,  and  put  outmy  wax  candle. 

31.  Morning.— It  is  now  seven,  and  I  have  got  a 
fire,  but  am  writing  abed  in  my  bedchamber.  It  is 
not  shaving  day,  so  I  shall  be  ready  early  to  go 
before  church  to  Mr.  St.  John,  and  to-morrow  I  will 
answer  our  MD*s  letter. 

Would  you  answer  MD's  letter, 

On  New-year's  day  you  i*ill  do  U  better : 

Fv>r  when  the  year  with  MD  *gini». 

It  wittiDUt  MD  never  lins. 

M    2 
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(These  proTerbshaye  always  old  words  in  them ;  Hns 
is  leave  off.) 

But  if  on  New-year  you  wriU*  nonet, 
M  D  then  will  ban^  your  bones.— 

But  Patrick  says  I  must  rise.  Night. — I  was  early 
this  morning  with  secretary  St.  John,  and  gave  him 
a  memorial  to  get  the  queen's  letter  for  the  fint-fruits, 
who  has  promised  to  do  it  in  a  very  few  days.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
who  was  lamenting  his  former  wrong  steps  in  joining 
with  the  Whigs,  and  said  he  was  worn  out  with  age, 
fatigues  and  misfortunes.  I  swear  it  pitied  me  ;  and 
I  really  think  they  will  not  do  well  in  too  much 
mortifying  that  man,  although  indeed  it  is  his  own 
fault.  He  is  coveteous  as  hell,  and  ambitious  as 
the  prince  of  it :  he  would  fain  have  been  general 
for  life,  and  has  broken  all  endeavours  for  peace,  to 
keep  his  greatness  and  get  money.  He  told  the 
queen  he  was  neither  covetous  nor  ambitious.  She 
said,  if  she  could  have  conveniently  turned  about,  she 
would  have  laughed,  and  could  hardly  forbear  it  in 
his  face.  He  fell  in  with  all  the  abominable  mea- 
sures of  the  late  ministry,  because  they  gratified  him 
for  their  own  designs.  Yet  he  has  been  a  successful 
general,  and  I  hope  he  will  continue  his  command. 

0  Lord,  smoke  the  politics  to  MD.  Well;  but 
if  you  like  them,  I  will  scatter  a  little  now  and  then, 
and  mine  are  all  fresh  from  the  chief  hands.    Well, 

1  dined  with  Mr.  Harley,  and  came  away  at  six  : 
there  was  much  company,  and  I  was  not  merry 
at  all.  Mr.  Harley  made  me  read  a  paper  of  verses 
of  Prior's.  I  read  them  plain  without  any  fine 
manner,  and  Prior  swore  I  should  never  read  any  of 
his  again ;  but  he  would  be  revenged,  and  read  some 
of  mine  as  bad.  I  excused  myself,  and  said,  I  was 
fitmous  for  reading  verses  the  worst  in  the  world, 
and  that  eyerybody  snatched  them  from  me  when  I 
offered  to  begin.^  So  we  laughed. — Sir  Andrew 
Fountaine  still  continues  ill.  He  is  plagued  with 
some  sort  of  bile. 

January  1.  Morning. — I  wish  my  dearest  pretty 
Dingley  and  Stella  a  happy  new-vear,  and  health  and 
mirth,  and  good  stomachs,  and  IVs  company.  Faith, 
I  did  not  know  how  to  write  Fr.  I  wondered  what 
was  the  matter ;  but  now  I  remember  I  always  write 
Pdfr.  Patrick  wishes  me  a  happy  new  year,  and 
desires  I  would  rise,  for  it  ia  a  good  fire,  and  faith  it 
is  cold.  I  was  so  politic  last  night  with  MD, 
never  saw  the  like.  Get  the  Examiners,  and  read 
them ;  the  last  nine  or  ten  are  full  of  the  reasons 
for  the  late  change,  and  of  the  abuses  of  the  last 
ministry ;  and  the  great  men  assure  me  they  are  all 
true.  They  are  written  by  their  encouragement 
and  direction.  I  must  rise  and  go  see  Sir  Andrew 
Fountaine ;  but  perhaps  to-night  I  may  answer  MD's 
letter;  so  good  morrow,  my  mistresses  all,  good 
morrow. 

I  wish  you  both  »  merry  new  year. 

Roast  beef,  minced  pit«,  and  good  itrong  beer. 

And  me  a  ihare  of  your  good  cheer ; 

That.  I  waa  there,  or  you  were  here. 

And  you  are  a  little  aaocy  dear. 

Good  morrow  again,  dear  sirrahs ;  one  cannot  rise 
for  your  play.  At  night. — I  went  this  morning  to 
Tisit  lady  Kerry  and  lord  Shelbum,  and  they  made 
me  dine  with  them.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  ii 
better.  And  now  let  us  come  and  see  what  this 
saucy  dear  letter  of  MD  says.  Come  ont,  letter, 
come  out  from  between  the  sheets ;  here  it  is  under- 
neath, and  it  will  not  come  out.  Come  out  again, 
I  say  ;  so  there.  Here  it  is.  What  says  Presto  to 
me,  pray  1  says  it  Come,  and  let  me  answer  for 
you,  to  your  ladies.  Hold  up  your  head  then,  like 
*  Swift  read  very  badly. 


a  good  letter.  There.  Pray,  how  have  you  got  up 
with  Presto,  madam  Stella  1  You  write  your  8th 
when  you  receive  mine :  now  I  write  my  12th  when  I 
receive  your  8th.  Do  not  you  allow  for  what  are  upon 
the  roaa,  simpleton  t  what  say  you  to  that  t  and  so 
you  kept  Presto's  little  birthday,  I  warrant :  would 
to  God  I  had  been  at  the  health,  rather  than  here, 
where  I  have  no  manner  of  pleasure,  nothing  but 
eternal  business  upon  my  hands.  I  shall  grow  wise 
in  time  ;  but  no  more  of  that :  only  I  say  Aroeu 
with  my  heart  and  vitals,  that  we  may  nerer  be 
asunder  again  ten  daj's  together  while  poor  Presto 

lives. I  cannot  be  merry  so 

near  any  splenetic  talk ;  so  I  made  that  long  lin«, 
and  now  all  is  well  again.  Yes,  you  are  a  pretend- 
ing slut,  indeed,  with  your  4th  and  5th  in  the  margin* 
and  your  journal,  and  every  thing.  Wind — we  saw 
no  wind  here,  nothing  at  all  extraordinary  at  any 
time.  We  had  it  once  when  you  had  it  not.  But 
an  old  saying  and  a  true ; 

I  hate  all  winds  belbre  and  beliind. 
Prom  cheeks  with  eyes,  or  (Vom  blind. 

Your  chimney  fall  down!  God  preserve  yon.     I 
suppose  you  only  mean  a  brick  or  two :  but  that  is 
a  damned  lie  of  your  chimney  being  carried  to  the 
next  house  with  the  wind.    Do  not  put  sacfa  thin^^s 
upon  us  ;  those  matters  will  not  pass  here  ;  keep   a 
little  to  possibilities.      My  lord  Hertfoitl  would 
have  been  ashamed  of  such  a  stretch.     Yon  should 
take  care   of  what  company  you  conyerse  with  : 
when  one  gets  that  fiicnlty,  it  is  hard  to  break  one*s 
self  of  it.     Jemmy  Leigh  talks  of  going  over,  but 
quando  f    I  do  not  know  when  he  will  go.     O,  now 
you  have  had  my  9th,  now  you  are  come  up  with 
me ;  marry,  come  up  with  you,  indeed.     I  know  all 
that  business  of  lady  S.      Will  nobody  cut  that 
D    ■■  y's  throat  1    Five   hundred  pounds  do   you 
call  poor  pay  for  living  three  months  the  life  of  a 
kingY    They  say  she  died  with  grief,  partly  being 
forced  to  appear  as  witness  in  court  about  some 
squabble  among  their  servants.      The  bishop    of 
Clogher  showed  you  a  pamphlet.    Well,  but  yon 
must  not  give  your  mind  to  believe  those  things ; 
people  will  say  anything.    The  character   is   here 
reckoned  admirable,  but  most  of  the  facts  are  trifles. 
It  was  first  printed  privately  here ;  and  then  some 
bold  cur  ventured  to  do  it  publicly,  and  sold  two 
thousand  in  two  days :  who  the  author  Is  most 
remain  uncertain.    Do  you  pretend  to  knoWy  ixnpn- 
dence  1  how  durst  you  think  so  1  pox  on  your  par* 
liaments :  the  archbishop  has  told  me  of  it ;  bat  we 
do  not  vouchsafe  to  know  anything  of  it  here.     No, 
no,  no  more  giddiness  yet :  thank  you,  Stella,  for 
asking  after  it ;   thank  you ;   God  Almighty  bleas 
you  for  your  kindness  to  poor  Presto !     You  write 
to  lady  Giffard  and  your  mother  upon  what  I  ad- 
vise, when  it  is  too  late.     But  yet  1  fancy  this  bad 
news  will  bring  do^vn  stocks  so  low  that  one  mi^ht 
buy  to  great  advantage.     I  design  to  yenture  going 
to  see  your  mother  some  day  when  lady  Giffard  is 
abroad.    Well,  keep  your  Rathbum  andstuff*.     1 
thought  he  was  to  pay  in  your  money  upon  his 
houses  to  be  flung  down  about  the  what  do  you  eaU 
it  t — Well,  madam  Dingley,  I  sent  your  incfoeed  to 
Bristol,  but  have  not  heard  from  Raymond  since  he 
went.    Come,  come,  young  women,  I  ksep  m  good 
fire ;   it  costs  me  twelvepence  a-week,  and  1  feair 
something  more ;  yex  me,  and  I  will  have  one   in 
my  bedchamber  too.     No,  did  not  I  tell  you  but 
Just  now,  we  have  no  high  winds  here  t     Have  yoa 
forgot  already  t     Now  you  are  at  it  again,   silly 
Stella ;  why  does  your  mother  say  my  candles  are 
scandalous  T  they  are  good  sixes  in  the  pound,  «nd 
she  said  I  was  extravagant  enough  to  bum  them  b^ 
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dajliglit    I  nerer  bum  fewer  at  a  time  than  one. 

What  woold  people  harel  the  d bunt  Hawk- 

ibaw.    He  told  me  he  had  not  the  box,  and  the 
next  da  J  Sterne'  told  me  he  had  tent  it  a  fortnight 
ajTo :  Patrick  could  not  find  him  the  other  day,  but 
be  ihall  to-morrow:  dear  life  and  heart,  do  you 
teaie  mel   doec  Stella  teaie  Presto  1    that  palsy 
watfl-  wu  in  the  box :  it  was  too  big  for  a  packet, 
tnd  I  wu  afraid  of  its  breaking.    Leigh  was  not  in 
town  then,  or  I  would  not  have  trusted  it  to  Sterne, 
whom  yet  I  hare  befriended  enough  to  do  me  more 
kindocH  than  that.     I  will  nerer  rest  till  you  hare 
it,  or  till  it  is  in  a  way  for  you  to  have  it.    Poor 
dear  rogue,  naughty  to  think  it  teazes  me :   how 
oould  I  erer  forgive  myself  for  neglecting  any  thing 
that  related  to  your  health?  sure  I  were  a  devil  if  1 
did.    ••♦••••••♦•••••    See  how  far  I 

1  am  forced  to  stand  from  Stella,   because  I   am 
afnki  the  thinks  poor  Presto  has  not  been  careful 
&boat ber  little  things;  I  am  sure  I  bought  them 
immediately  according  to  order,  and  packed  them 
vp  with  my  own  hands,  and  sent  them  to  Sterne, 
ud  was  six  times  with  him  about  sending  them 
my.    I  am  glad  you  are  pleased  with  your  glasses. 
I  bare  got  another  velvet  cap,  a  new  one  lorf  Her- 
bert bought  and  presented  me  one  morning  I  was 
it  breakfast  with  him,  where  he  was  as  merry  and 
<«?  u  ever  I  saw  him,  yet  had  received  a  challenge 
balf  la  hour  before,  and  half  an  hour  after  fought  a 
doei.    It  was  about  ten  days  ago.     Tou  are  mis- 
tiien  in  your  guesses  about  Tatlers :  I  did  neither 
write  that  on  Noses,  nor  Religion,  nor  do  I  send 
bim  of  late  any  hints  at  all.— Indeed,  Stella,  when 
1  read  your  letter  I  was  not  uneasy  at  all ;   but 
when  I  came  to  answer  the  particulars,  and  found 
^  you  had  not  received  your  box,  it  grated  me  to 
^  beart,  because   I   thought  through  your  little 
wofds,  that  you  imagined  I  had  not  tiUten  the  care 
I  ought    But  there  has  been  some  blunder  in  this 
"i*tter,  which  I  will  know  to-morrow,  and  write  to 
Sterne,  for  fear  he  should   not  be  within.  ^And 
pny,  pray.  Presto,  pray  now  do. — No,  Raymond 
*i*  not  above  four  times  with  me  while  he  stayed, 
utd  then  only  while  I  was  dressing.     Mrs.  Fenton 
^  written  me  another  letter  about  some  money  of 
hen  in  lady  Gifiard*8  hands,  that  is  entrusted  to 
ow  by  my  mother,  not  to  come  to  her  husband.     I 
«*nd  my  letters  constantly  every  fortnight,  and  if 
joo  will  have  them  oftener  you  may,  but  then  they 
^1  be  the  shorter.     Pray,   let  Parvisol  sell  the 
Borie.    I  think  I  spoke  to  you  of  it  in  a  former 
letter:  I  am  glad  you  are  rid  of  him,  and  was  in 
psin  while  I  thought  you  rode  him :  but  if  he  would 
I'uj  jou  another,  or  any  body  else,  and  that  you 
^d  be  often  able  to  ride,  why  do  not  you  do  itf 

2«  1  went  this  morning  early  to  the  secretary  of 
J«»te,  Mr.  St.  John,  and  he  told  me  from  Mr.  Har- 
i*y,  that  the  warrant  was  now  drawn,  in  order  for  a 
puent  for  the  first-fruiu:  it  must  pass  through 
••^CT»l  offices  and  take  up  some  time,  because  in 
tbiagt  the  queen  gives  they  are  always  considerate ; 
^i  that  he  assures  me  it  is  granted  and  done,  and 
r«4  aU  dispute,  and  desires  I  will  not  be  in  any 
Nn  at  all.  I  wUl  write  again  to  the  archbishop 
^'•BorTow,  and  tell  him  this,  and  I  desire  you  will 
y  it  on  occasion.  From  the  secretary  I  went  to 
*'.  Sterne,  who  said  he  would  write  to  you  to- 
^t.  tnd  that  the  box  roust  be  at  Chester,  and  that 
^^  friend  of  his  goes  very  soon,  and  will  carry  it 
««r.  I  diued  with  Mr.  Secretory  St.  John,  and  at 
^  went  to  DarteneuTs  house  to  drink  punch  with 
^.  sad  Mr.  Addison,  and  little  Harrison,  a  young 
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eaq..  clerk  to  tho  house  of  lordi  in  In- 


poet  whose  fortune  I  am  making.  Steele  was  to 
have  been  there,  but  came  not,  nor  never  did  twice 
since  I  knew  him  to  any  appointment.  I  staved 
till  past  eleven,  and  am  now  in  bed.  Steele's  last 
Tatler  came  out  to-day.  You  will  see  it  before  this 
comes  to  you,  and  how  he  takes  leave  of  the  world. 
He  never  told  so  much  as  Mr.  Addison  of  it,  who 
was  surprised  as  much  as  I ;  but  to  say  the  truth,  it 
was  time,  for  he  grew  cruel  dull  and  dry.  To  my 
knowledge  he  haid  several  good  hints  to  go  upon : 
but  he  was  so  lacy  and  weak  of  the  work,  that  he 
would  not  improve  them.  I  think  I  will  send  this 
after  to-morrow :  shall  I  before  it  is  full,  Dingley  t 

3.  Lord  Peterborow  yesterday  called  me  into  a 
barber's  shop,  and  there  we  talked  deep  politics : 
he  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day  at  the  Globe 
in  the  Strand :  he  said  he  would  show  me  so  clearly 
how  to  get  Spain,  that  I  could,  not  possibly  doubt 
it  I  went  to-day  accordingly,  and  saw  him  among 
half  a  dosen  lawyers  and  attomejrs  and  hangdogs, 
signing  deeds  and  stuff  before  his  journey ;  for  he 
goes  to-morrow  to  Vienna.  I  sat  among  that  scurvy 
company  till  after  four,  but  heard  nothing  of  Spain ; 
only  I  &id  by  what  he  told  me  before, 'tl^t  he  fears 
he  shall  do  no  good  in  his  present  journey.  We  are 
to  be  mighty  constant  correspondents.  So  I  took 
mv  leave  of  him,  and  called  at  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
tame's,  who  mends  much.  I  came  home  an't  please 
you  at  six,  and  have  been  studying  till  now  past 
eleven. 

4.  Morning. — ^Morrow,  little  dears.     O  fkith,  I 
have  been  dreaming ;  I  was  to  be  put  in  prison,  I 
do  not  know  why,  and  I  was  so  afraid  of  a  black 
dungeon :  and  then  all  I  had  been  inquiring  yester- 
day of  sir  Andrew  Fountaine's  sickness  I  thought 
was  of  poor  Stella.    The  worst  of  dreams  is,  that 
one  wakes  just  in  the  humour  they  leave  one.  Shall 
I  send  this  to-day  1  with  all  my  heart:  it  is  two 
days  within  the  fortnight ;  but  may  be  MD  are  in 
haste  to  have  a  round  dozen,  and  then  how  are  you 
to  come  up  to  me  vrith  your  8th,  young  women  1 
But  you  indeed  ought  to  write  twice  slower  than  I, 
because  there  are  two  of  you  ;  I  own  that. — ^Well 
then,  I  will  seal  up  this  letter  by  ray  morning  can- 
dle, and  carry  it  into  the  city  wiUi  me,  where  I  go  to 
dine,  and  put  it  in  the  post-office  with  my  own  fiair 
hands.     So  let  me  see  whether  I  have  any  news  to 
tell  MD.     They  say  they  will  very  soon  make  some 
inquiries  into  the  corruptions  of  the  late  ministry ; 
and  they  must  do  it,  to  justify  their  turning  them 
out    Atterbury,  [who  succeeded]  we  think  is  to  be 
the  dean  of  Christchurch  in  Oxford ;  but  the  col- 
lege would  rather  have  Smallridge. — ^What  is  all 
this  to  youl    what  care  you  for  Atterburys  and 
Smallridges  Y     No,  you  care  for  nothing  but  Presto, 
faith.     So  I  will  rise  and  bid  you  fiarewell ;  yet  I 
am  loth  to  do  so,  because  there  is  a  great  bit  of 
paper  yet  to  talk  upon  ;  but  Dingley  will  have  it- 
80 :  yes,  says  she,  make  your  joumalB  shorter,  and 
send  them  oftener ;   and  so  I  will.    And  I  have 
cheated  you  another  way  too;  for  this  is  clipped 
paper,  and  holds  at  least  six  lines  less  than  the  for^ 
mer  ones.     I  will  tell  you  a  good  thing  I  said  to  my 

lord  Carteret.     So,  says  he,  my  Lord  came 

up  to  me,  and  asked  me,  ftc.     No,  said  I,  my  Lord 

never  did,  nor  ever  can  earns  up  to  you.     We 

all  pun  here  sometimes.  Lord  Carteret  set  down 
Prior  the  other  day  in  his  chariot,  and  Prior  thanked 
him  for  his  charity ;  that  was  fit  for  Dilly  [Dillon 
Ashe].  I  do  not  remember  I  heard  one  good  one 
from  the  ministry,  which  is  really  a  shame.  Henley 
is  gone  to  the  country  for  Christmas.  The  puppy 
comes  here  without  his  wife,  and  keeps  no  house, 
and  would  have  me  dine  with  him  at  eating-houses ; 
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but  I  have  only  done  it  once,  and  will  do  it  no 
more.  He  had  not  seen  me  for  some  time  in  the 
coffeehouse,  and,  asking  after  me,  desired  lord 
Herbert  to  tell  me,  I  was  a  beast  for  ever  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedec.  Did  you  ever  read  the  Scrip- 
ture 1  it  is  only  changing  the  word  priest  to  beast. 
— I  think  I  am  bewitched  to  write  so  much  in  a 
morning  to  you,  little  MD.  Let  me  go,  will  you  1 
and  I  will  come  again  to-night  in  a  fine  clean  sheet 
of  paper  ;  but  I  can  nor  will  stay  no  longer  now  ; 
no,  I  will  not,  for  all  your  wheedling :  no,  no,  look 
off,  do  not  smile  at  me,  and  say,  pray,  pray.  Presto, 
write  a  little  more.  Ah !  you  are  a  wheedling  slut« 
you  be  so.  Nay,  but  pray  thee  turn  about,  and  let 
me  go,  do :  it  is  a  good  girl,  and  do.  O  faith,  my 
morning  candle  is  just  out,  and  I  must  go  now  in 
spite  of  my  teeth  ;  for  my  bed-chamber  is  dark  with 
curtains,  and  I  am  at'  the  wrong  side.  So  farewell, 
&c.  &c. 

I  am  in  the  dark  almost :  I  must  have  another 
candle  when  1  am  up  to  seal  this ;  but  I  will  fold  it 
up  in  the  dark,  and  make  what  you  can  of  this,  for 
I  can  only  see  this  paper  1  am  writing  upon.  Ser- 
tice  to  Mrs.  Walls  and  Mrs.  Stoyte. 

God  Almighty  bless  you,  &c.  What  I  am  doing 
1  cannot  see  ;  but  I  will  fold  it  up,  and  not  look  on 
it  again. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTEENTH. 

London,  Jan.  4,  1710-11. 
I  WAS  going  into  the  city  (where  I  dined)  and  put 
my  1 2th  with  my  own  fair  hands  into  the  post-office 
as  I  came  back,  which  was  not  till  nine  this  night. 
I  dined  with  people  that  you  never  heard  of,  nor  is 
it  worth  your  while  to  know ;  an  authoress  and  a 
]irinter.  I  walked  home  for  exercise,  and  at  eleven 
got  into  bed ;  and  all  the  while  I*  was  undressing 
myself,  there  was  I  speaking  monkey  things  in  air, 
just  as  if  MD  had  been  by,  and  did  not  recollect 
myself  till  I  got  into  bed.  I  writ  last  night  to  the 
archbishop,  and  told  him  the  warrant  was  drawn  for 
the  first-fruits,  and  I  told  him  lord  Peterborow 
was  set  out  for  his  journey  to  Vienna  :  but  it  seems 
the  lords  have  addressed  to  have  him  stay  to  be 
examined  about  Spanish  affairs,  upon  this  defeat 
there,  and  to  know  where  the  fault  lay,  &c.  So  I 
write  to  the  archbishop  a  lie ;  but  I  thiiik  it  was  not 
a  sin. 

5.  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  sent  for  me  this  morn- 
ing so  early,  that  I  was  forced  to  go  without  shaving, 
which  put  me  quite  out  of  methwl :  I  called  at  Mr. 
Ford's,  and  desired  him  to  lend  me  a  shaving,  and 
so  made  a  shift  to  get  into  order  again.  Lord! 
here  is  an  impertinence:,  sir  Andrew  Fountaine's 
mother  and  sister  are  come  above  a  hundred  miles 
from  Worcester  to  see  him  before  he  died.  They 
.got  here  but  yesterday,  and  he  must  have  been  pa&t 
hopes,  or  past  fears,  before  they  could  reach  him. 
I  fell  a  scolding  when  I  heard  tliey  were  coming ; 
and  the  people  about  him  wondered  at  me,  and 
said  what  a  mighty  content  it  would  be  on  both 
sides  to  die  when  they  were  with  him,  I  knew  tHe 
mother ;  she  is  the  greatest  overdo  upon  earth,  and 
the  sister,  they  say,  is  worse;  the  poor  man  will 
relapse  again  among  them.  Here  was  the  scoundrel 
brother  always  crying  in  the  outer  room  till  sir 
Andrew  was  in  danger,  and  the  dog  was  to  have  all 
his  estate  if  he  died ;  and  it  is  an  ignorant,  worth, 
less,  scoundrel  rake ;  and  the  nurses  were  comfort- 
ing him,  and  desiring  he  would  not  take  on  so.  I 
dined  to-day  the  first  time  with  Ophy  Butler  and 
his  w  iff;  and  you  supped  with  the  duun,  and  lost 
two-aud-twcnty   pence    at    cards.       And    so   Mrs 


Walls  is  brought  to  bed  of  a  girl,  who  died  two  days 
after  it  was  christened ;  and  betwixt  yon  and  me, 
she  is  not  very  sorry  ;  she  loves  her  ease  and  diver- 
sions too  well  to  be  troubled  with  children.  I  will 
go  to  bed. 

6.  Morning. — I  went  last  night  to  put  some  co»b 
on  my  fire  after  Patrick  was  gone  to  bed ;  and  there 
I  saw  in  a  closet  a  poor  linnet  he  has  bought  to 
bring  over  to  Dingley ;  it  cost  him  sixpence,  and  is 
as  tame  as  a  'dormouse.    I  believe  he  does  not  know 
he  is  a  bird  ;   where  you  put  him  there  he  standi, 
and  seems  to  have  neither  hope  nor  fear ;   I  suppoie 
in  a  week  he  will  die  of  the  spleen.    Patrick  ad>ifed 
with  me  before  he  bought  him.     I  laid  &irly  before 
him  the  greatness  of  the  sum,  and  the  rashness  of 
the  attempt ;  showed  how  impossible  it  was  to  ciriy 
him  safe  over  the  salt  sea ;  but  he  would  not  take 
my  counsel,  and  he  will  repent  it.     It  is  ver}'  cold 
this  rooming  in  bed,  and  I  hear  there  is  a  good  fire 
in  the  room  without,  what  do  you  call  it,  the  diniog- 
room.     I  hope  it  will  be  good  weather,  and  so  let 
me  rise,  sirrahs,  do  so.    At  night. — I  was  this  moni- 
ing  to  visit  the  dean,  or  Mr.  Prolocutor,  I  think 
you  call  him,  do  not  you  1     Why  should  not  1  go  to 
the  dean's  as  well  as  you  t    A  little  black  man  of 
pretty  near  fifty  1    Ay,  the  same.     A  good  ple&unt 
man  1     Ay,   the  same.     Cunning  enough  1     Yet. 
One  that  understands  his  own  interest?    As  w^U 
as  any  body.     How  comes  it  MD  and   I  do  not 
meet  there  sometimes  t     A  very  good  face,  and 
abundance  of  wit ;  do  you  know  his  lady  f    O  Lordl 
whom  do  you  mean  t     J  mean  Dr.  Atterbury,  dean 
of  Carlisle,  and  prolocutor.      Pshaw,  Presto,  yoo 
are  a  fool ;    I  thought  you  had  meant  our  dean 
of  St.  Patrick's.    Silly,  silly,  silly,  you  are  silly,  boib 
are  silly,  every  kind  of  thing  is  silly.     As  I  walked 
into  the  city,  I  was  stopped  with  clusters  of  boti 
and  wenches,  buzzing  about  the  cakeshops  like  fii<*^ 
There  had  the  fools  let  out  their  shops  two  }ard» 
forward  into  the  streets,  all  spread  with  great  cake« 
frothed  with  sugar,   and  stuck  with  streamer)  of 
tinsel.     And  then  I  went  to  Bateman's,  the  book- 
seller, and    laid   out  eight-and-forty   ahUlings  for 
books.     I  bought  three  little  volumes  of  Lurian,  iu 
French,  for  our  Stella,   and  so,  and  so.     Then  1 
went  to  Garraway*8,  to   meet  Stratford,  and  diue 
with  him ;    but  it  was  an  idle  day  with  the  mer- 
chants, and  he  was  going  to  our  end  of  the  town ; 
so  I  dined  with  sir  Thomas  Frankland,  at  the  pott- 
office,  and  we  drank  your  Manley's  health.     It  was 
in  a  newspaper  that  he  was  turned  out,  but  secretar) 
St.  John  told  me  it  was  false  ;  only  that  newswriter 
is  a  plaguy  Tory.     I  have  not  seen  one  bit  of  Christ- 
mas merriment. 

7.  Morning. — ^Your  new  lord-chancellor  sets  out 
to-morrow  for  Ireland  :  I  never  saw  him.  H« 
carries  over  one  Trapp,  a  parson,  as  his  chaplain,  a 
sort  of  pretender  to  wit,  a  second-rate  pamphleteer 
for  the  cause,  whom  they  pay  by  sending  hini  to 
Irehuid.  1  never  saw  Trapp  neither.  I  met  Tigbe, 
and  your  Smyth,  of  Lovet's,  yesterday  by  the  Ei- 
change.  Tighe  and  I  took  no  notice  of  each  other; 
but  I  stopped  Smyth,  and  told  him  of  the  box  that 
lies  for  you  at  Chester,  because  he  says  he  goes  very 
soon  to  Ireland,  I  think  this  week  ;  and  I  will  send 
this  morning  to  Sterne,  to  take  measures  with 
Smyth ;  so  good-morrow,  sirrahs,  and  let  me  roe, 
pray.  I  took  up  this  paper  when  I  came  in  at  e^Tn- 
ing,  I  mean  tliis  minute,  and  then  said  I,  No.  no, 
indeed,  MD,  you  must  stay,  and  then  was  la}-ing  it 
aside,  but  could  not  for  my  heart,  though  I  am  ver> 
busy,  till  I  just  ask  you  how  you  do  since  morning;  i 
by  and  by  we  shall  talk  more,  so  let  mo  lay  you  softi)  j 
down,    little   paper,  till   then  ;    so   there — now    to 
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bwineci ;  there,  I  say,  g^t  yon  gone ;  no,  I  will  not 
pQsh  jou  neither,  bat  hand  yon  on  one  side — So — 
Now  I  am  got  into  bed,  I  will  talk  with  you.  Mr. 
Sccretir}-  St.  John  sent  for  me  this  morning  in  all 
haste ;  but  I  would  not  lose  my  shating  for  fear  of 
mitnng  church.  I  went  to  court,  which  is  of  late 
aJwuTs  very  full,  and  young  Manley  and  I  dined  at 
m  Matthew  Dudley's.  I  must  talk  politics.  I 
protest  I  am  airaid  we  shall  all  be  embroiled  with 
parties.  The  Whigs,  now  they  are  fallen,  are  the 
most  malicious  toads  in  the  world.  We  have  had 
now  t  second  misfortune,  the  loss  of  several  Virginia 
iKip«.  I  fear  people  will  begin  to  think  that  no< 
tbiog  thriTes  under  this  ministry;  and  if  the  ministry 
can  one«  be  rendered  odious  to  the  people,  the  par- 
liament may  be  chosen  Whig  or  Tory,  as  the  queen 
pleases.  Then  I  think  our  friends  press  a  little  too 
bard  on  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  country 
ot^mbers  are  violent  to  have  past  faults  inquired 
tutu,  and  they  have  reason ;  but  I  do  not  observe 
tW  ifiinistry  to  be  very  fond  of  it.  In  my  opinion, 
we  hare  nothing  to  save  us  but  a  peace,  and  I  am 
rare  wc  cannot  have  such  a  one  as  we  hoped,  and 
iheQ  the  Whigs  will  bawl  what  they  would  have 
doQf  bad  they  continued  in  power.  I  tell  the 
ninistn-  this  as  much  as  1  dare,  and  shall  venture  to 
•37  a  little  more  to  them,  especially  about  the  duke 
«f  Mailborough,  who,  as  the  Whigs  give  out,  will 
It;  down  his  command  ;  and  I  question  whether 
(Ter  any  wise  state  laid  aside  a  general  who  had 
been  snccessfal  nine  years  together,  whom  the 
enemy  so  much  dreaded,  and  his  own  soldiers  can- 
not bat  believe  must  id  ways  conquer ;  and  you 
know  that  in  war  opinion  is  nine  parts  in  ten.  The 
mini»trT  hear  me  always  with  appearance  of  regard, 
and  moch  kindness ;  but  I  doubt  they  let  personal 
qoarrela  mingle  too  much  with  their  proceedings. 
Meantime,  they  seem  to  value  all  this  as  nothing, 
U'l  are  as  easy  and  merry  as  if  they  had  nothing  in 
their  hearts,  or  upon  their  shoulders ;  like  physi- 
e»ini,  who  endf>avour  to  core,  but  feel  no  grief, 
whaterer  the  patient  suffers.  Pshaw !  what  is  all 
(ha?  Do  you  know  one  thing,  that  I  find  I  can 
vrrite  politics  to  you  much  easier  than  to  any  body 
'lire  t  But  I  swear  my  head  is  full,  and  1  wish  I 
«ere  at  Laracor,  with  my  dear  charming  MD,  &c. 

8.  Morning. — Metbinks,  young  women,  I  have 
oude  a  great  progress  in  four  days,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  side  already,  and  no  letter  yet  come  from  MD. 
(That  word  interlined  is  morning.)  I  find  I  have 
been  writing  state  affairs  to  MD.  How  do  they 
reliah  it!  Why,  any  thing  that  comes  from  Presto 
i«  welcome ;  tbongh  really,  to  confess  the  truth,  if 
they  had  their  choice,  not  to  disguise  the  matter, 
they  had  rather,  &c.  Now,  Presto,  I  must  tell 
▼on,  you  grow  silly,  says  Stella.  That  is  but 
one  body's  opinion,  madam.  I  promised  to  be 
«ith  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  this  morning ;  but  I 
^  laiy,  and  will  not  go,  because  1  had  a  letter 
^>tnD  him  yesterday,  to  desire  I  would  dine  there 
to-ds}.  I  tiuJi  be  chid,  but  what  care  1 1  Here 
has  been  Mrs.  South  with  me,  just  come  from  sir 
Andrew  Fountalne,  and  going  to  market.  He  is 
<(iil  in  a  fever,  and  may  live  or  die.  His  mother 
uid  sister  are  now  come  up,  and  in  the  house,  so 
^^^^^  is  a  lonry.  I  gave  Mrs.  South  half  a  pistole 
^  a  new  year's  gift ;  so  good  morrow,  dears,  both, 
till  anon.  At  night. — Lord,  1  have  been  with 
^r.  Secretary  from  dinner  till  eight ;  and,  though 
I  drank  wine  and  water,  I  am  so  hot.  Lady 
^tinle)  came  to  visit  Mr.  St.  John,  and  sent  up  for 
a««  to  make  up  a  quarrel  with  Mrs.  St.  John,  whom 

I  never  yet  saw;  and  do  )ou  think  that  devil  of  a 
'^^f^vy  would  not  let  me  go,  but  kept  me  by  main 


force,  though  I  told  him  I  was  In  love  with  his  lady, 
and  it  was  a  shame  to  keep  back  a  lover,  &c.  But 
all  would  not  do.  So  at  last  I  was  forced  to  break 
away,  but  never  went  up,  it  was  then  too  late ;  and 
here  I  am,  and  "have  a  great  deal  to  do  to-night, 
though  it  be  nine  o'clock  ;  but  one  must  say  some- 
thing to  these  naughty  MD's,  else  there  will  be  no 
quiet. 

9.  To-day  Ford  and  I  set  apart  to  go  into  the  city 
to  buy  books ;  but  we  only  had  a  scurvy  dinner  at 
an  alehouse,  and  he  made  me  go  to  the  tavern,  and 
drink  Florence,  four  and  sixpence  a  flask ;  damned 
wine !  so  I  spent  my  money,  which  I  seldom  do, 
and  past  an  insipid  day,  and  saw  nobody,  and  it  is 
now  ten  o'clock,  and  I  have  nothing  to  say,  but  that 
it  is  a  fortnight  to-morrow  since  I  had  a  letter  from 
MD,  but  if  1  have  it  time  enough  to  answer  here,  it 
is  well  enough,  otherwise  woe  betide  you,  fidth : 
I  will  go  to  the  toyman's  here  just  in  Pall-mall,  and 
he  sells  great  hugeous  batoons ;  yes,  faith,  and  so  he 
does.  Dues  not  he,  Dingley  1  Yes,  &ith.  Do  not 
lose  your  money  this  Christmas. 

10.  1  must  go  this  morning  to  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John.  I  promised  yesterday,  but  failed,  so  I  cannot 
write  any  more  till  night,  to  poor  dear  MD.  At 
night. — O,  faith,  Dingley,  I  had  company  in  the 
morning,  and  could  not  go  where  I  designed ;  and 
I  had  a  basket  from  Raymond  at  Bristol,  with  six 
bottles  of  wine,  and  a  pound  of  chocolate,  and  some 
tobacco  to  snuff;  and  he  writ  under,  the  carriage 
was  paid  ;  but  he  lied,  or  I  am  cheated,  or  there  is  a 
mistake ;  and  he  has  written  to  me  so  confusedly 
about  things,  that  Lucifer  could  not  understand  him. 
This  wine  is  to  be  drank  with  Harley's  brother  and 
sir  Robert  Raymond,  solicitor-general,  in  order  to 
recommend  the  doctor  to  your  new  lord  chancellor, 
who  left  this  place  on  Monday,  and  Raymond  says 
he  is  hasting  to  Chester  to  go  with  him.  I  suppose 
he  leaves  his  wife  behind ;  for,  when  he  left  London, 
he  had  no  thoughts  of  stirring  till  summer.  So  I 
suppose  he  will  be  with  you  before  this.  Ford 
came  and  desired  I  would  dine  with  him,  because  It 
was  opera  day,  which  I  did,  and  sent  excuses  to  lord 
Shelbum,  who  had  invited  me. 

11.  1  am  setting  up  a  newTatler,  little  Harrison, 
whom  I  have  mentioned  to  you.  Others  have  put 
him  on  it,  and  I  encourage  him  ;  and  he  was  with 
me  this  morning  and  evening,  showing  me  his  first, 
which  comes  out  on  Saturday.  I  doubt  he  will  not 
succeed,  for  I  do  not  much  approve  his  manner ;  but 
the  scheme  is  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John's  and  mine, 
and  would  have  done  well  enough  in  good  hands. 
I  recommended  him  to  a  printer,  whom  I  sent  for, 
and  settled  the  matter  between  them  this  evening. 
Harrison  has  just  left  me,  and  I  am  tired  with  cor- 
recting his  trash. 

12.  I  was  this  morning  upon  some  business  with 
Mr.  Secretary  St.  John,  and  he  made  me  promise  to 
dine  with  him,  which  otherwise  I  would  have  done 
with  Mr.  Harley,  whom  I  have  not  been  with  thense 
ten  days.  I  cannot  but  think  they  have  mighty  dif- 
ficulties upon  them  ;  yet  1  always  find  them  as  easy 
and  disengaged  as  schoolboys  on  a  holiday.  Harley 
has  the  procuring  of  five  or  six  millions  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  the  Whigs  will  not  lend  a  groat ;  which  is 
the  only  reason  of  the  fall  of  stocks  ;  for  they  are 
like  Quakers  and  fanatics,  that  will  only  deal 
among  themselves,  while  all  others  deal  indiffer- 
ently with  them.  Lady  Marlborough  offers,  if  they 
will  let  her  keep  her  employments,  never  to 
come  into  the  queen's  presence.  The  Whigs  say 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  will  serve  no  more; 
but  I  hope  and  think  otherwise.  I  would  to 
heaven  I  were  this  minute  with  MD  at  Dublin ; 
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for  I  am  weary  of  politics  that  give  me  such  me- 
lancholy ])ro8pect8. 

13.  O  faith,  I  had  an  ugly  giddy  fit  last  night  in 
mv  chamber,  and  I  have  got  a  new  box  of  pills  to 
take,  and  hope  I  shall  have  no  more  this  good  while. 
I  would  not  tell  you  before,  because  it  would  vex 
you,  little  rogues  :  but  now  it  is  over.  1  dined  to- 
day with  lord  Shelburn,  and  to-day  little  Harrison's 
new  Tatler  came  out ;  there  is  not  much  in  it,  but 
I  hope  he  will  mend.  You  must  understand  that, 
upon  Steele's  leariug  off,  there  were  two  or  three 
scrub  Tatlers  came  out,  and  one  of  them  holds  on 
still,  and  to-day  it  advertised  against  Harrison's; 
and  BO  there  must  be  disputes  which  are  genuine, 
like  the  straps  for  razors.  I  am  afraid  the  little  toad 
has  not  the  true  Tein  for  it.  I  will  tell  you  a  copy 
of  verses.  When  Mr.  St.  John  was  turned  out  from 
being  secreUry  at  war,  three  years  ago,  he  retired 
to  the  country ;  there  he  was  talking  of  something 
he  would  have  written  over  his  summer-house,  and 
a  gentleman  gave  him  these  verses : — 

From  businea  and  the  noisy  world  retired. 
Nor  vex'd  by  love,  nor  by  ambition  llred. 
Gently  I  wait  the  call  of  Charun'i  boat. 
Still  drinking  like  a  flgh,  and like  a  goat. 

He  swore  to  me  he  could  hardly  bear  the  jest ;  for 
he  pretended  to  retire  like  a  philosopher,  though  he 
was  but  twenty-eight  years  old :  and  I  believe  the 
thing  was  true ;  for  he  had  been  a  thorough  rake. 
I  think  the  three  grave  lines  do  introduce  the  last 
well  enough.  Od  so,  but  1  will  go  sleep ;  I  sleep 
early  now. 

14.  O  faitli,  young  women,  I  want  a  letter  from 
MD ;  it  is  now  nineteen  days  since  I  had  the  last ; 
and  where  have  I  room  to  answer  it,  prayl  I  hope 
I  shall  send  this  away  without  any  answer  at  all ; 
for  I  will  hasten  it,  and  away  it  goes  on  Tuesday, 
by  which  time  this  side  will  be  full.  I  will  send  it 
two  days  sooner  on  purpose  out  of  spite,  and  Ihe 
ver)'  next  day  after,  you  must  know,  your  letter  will 
come,  and  then  it  is  too  late,  and  I  will  so  laugh, 
never  saw  the  like !  It  is  spring  with  us  already,  I 
ate  asparagus  the  other  day.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  frostless  winter  t  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  lies  still 
extremely  ill;  it  costs  him  ten  guineas  a-day  to 
doctors,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  and  has  done 
»o  these  three  weeks.  1  dined  to-day  with  Mr. 
Ford  :  he  sometimes  chooses  to  dine  at  home,  and  I 
am  content  to  dine  with  him  :  and  at  night  1  called 
at  the  coffeehouse,  where  I  had  not  been  a  week, 
and  talked  coldly  awhile  with  Mr.  Addison :  all  our 
friendship  and  deamess  are  off:  we  are  civil  ac- 
quainUnce,  talked  words  of  course,  of  when  we  shall 
meet,  and  that  is  all.  I  have  not  been  at  any  house 
with  him  these  six  weeks :  the  other  day  we  were 
to  have  dined  together  at  the  comptroller's ;  but  I 
sent  my  excuses,  being  engaged  to  the  secretary  of 
state.  Is  not  it  odd  1  But  I  think  he  has  used  me 
ill,  and  I  have  used  him  too  well,  at  least  his  friend 
Steele. 

16.  It  has  cost  me  three  guineas  to-day  for  a  peri- 
wig. I  am  undone !  It  was  made  by  a  Leicester 
lad,  who  married  Mr,  Worrell's  daughter,  where  my 
mother  lodged;  so  I  thought  it  would  be  cheap,  and 
especially  since  he  lives  in  the  city.  Well,  London 
lickpenny :  I  find  it  true.  I  have  given  Harrison 
hints  for  another  Tatler  to-morrow.  The  jackanapes 
wanU  a  right  taste  ;  I  doubt  he  wiU  not  do.  I  dined 
with  my  friend  Lewis  of  the  secretary's  office,  and  am 
got  home  early,  because  I  have  much  business  to  do ; 
but  before  1  begin  I  must  needs  sav  something  to 
MD,  faith— No,  faith,  I  lie,  it  is  but"  nineteen  days 
to-day  since  my  last  from  MD.  I  have  got  Mr. 
'ey  to  promise  that  whatever  changes  are  made 


in  the  council,  the  bishop  of  Clogher  shall  not  be 
removed,  and  he  has  got  a  memoritd  accordiogiy.  I 
will  let  the  bishop  know  so  much  in  a  post  or  two. 
This  is  a  secret ;  but  I  know  he  has  enemies,  and 
they  shall  not  be  gratified,  if  they  designed  any  such 
thing,  which  perhaps  they  might ;  for  some  changes 
there  will  be  made.  So  drink  up  your  claret  and  be 
quiet,  and  do  not  lose  your  money. 

16.  Morning. — Faith  I  will  send  this  letter  to>d&y 
to  shame  you,  if  I  have  not  one  from  MD  before 
night,  that  is  certain.  Will  not  you  grumble  for 
want  of  the  third  side,  pray,  now  1  Yes,  I  warrant 
you :  yes,  yes,  you  shall  have  the  third,  you  shall  ao, 
when  you  can  catch  it,  some  other  time ;  when  yoa 
be  writiug,  girls. — O  faith,  I  think  I  will  not  May 
till  night,  but  seal  up  this  just  now,  and  carry  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  whip  it  into  the  post-office  as  I  come 
home  at  evening.  I  am  going  out  early  this  morn- 
ing.— Patrick's  bills  for  coals  and  candles,  &c.,  come 
sometimes  to  three  shillings  a-week ;  I  keep  very 
good  fires,  though  the  weather  be  warm.  Ireland 
will  never  be  happy  till  you  get  some  small  coal 
likewise ;  nothing  so  easy,  so  convenient,  so  cheap, 
so  pretty  for  lighting  a  fire.  My  service  to  Mn. 
Stoyte  and  Walls ;  has  she  a  boy  or  a  girl  1  A  girl, 
hmm  ;  and  died  in  a  week,  hmmm,  and  was  poor 
Stella  forced  to  stand  for  godmother  t — Let  me  know 
how  accounts  stand,  that  you  may  have  your  money 
betimes.  There  is  four  montlis  for  my  lodging,  that 
must  be  thought  on  too :  and  so  go  dine  with  Man- 
ley,  and  lose  your  money,  do,  extravagant  sluttikin. 
but  do  not  fret. — It  will  be  just  three  weeks  when 
I  have  the  next  letter,  that  is  to-morrow.  Farewell, 
dearest  beloved  MD,  and  love  poor,  p<K>r  Presto, 
who  has  not  had  one  happy  day  since  he  left  you, 
as  hope  saved. — It  is  the  last  sally  I  will  ever  make, 
but  I  hope  it  will  turn  to  some  account.  1  hare 
done  more  for  these,  and  1  think  they  are  moi? 
honest  than  the  last  (ministry)  ;  however,  I  will 
not  be  disappointed.  I  would  make  MD  and  roe 
easy ;  and  I  never  desired  more.  Farewell,  ^,&c. 


LETTER  THE  FOURTEENTH. 

London.  Ian.  16. 1710  11. 
O  TAITH,  young  women,  I  have  sent  my  letter  No. 
13,  without  one  crumb  of  an  answer  to  any  of  MD's ; 
there  is  for  you  now ;  and  yet  Presto  ben't  angrry 
faith,  not  a  bit,  only  he  will  begin  to  be  in  pain  next 
Irish  post,  except  he  sees  MD's  little  handwriting 
in  the  glass  frame  at  the  bar  of  St  James's  Coffee- 
house, where  Presto  would  never  go  but  for  thai 
purpose.     Presto's  at  home,  God  help  him,  every 
night  from  six  till  bed  time,  and  has  as  little  enjoy- 
ment or  pleasure  in  life  at  present  as  any  body  in 
the  world,  although  in    full   favour  with  all    the 
ministry.     As  hope  saved,  nothing  gives  Presto  any 
sort  of  dream  of  happiness,  but  a  letter  now  and 
then  from  his  own  dearest  MD.     I  love  the  expect- 
ation of  it,  and  when  it  does  not  come,   I  comfort 
myself,   that  I  have  it  yet,  to  be  happy  with.      Yes 
faith,  and  when  I  write  to  MD,  I  am  happy  too  ;  it 
is  just  as  if  methinks  you  were  here,  and  1  pratini: 
to  you,  and  telling  you  where  I   have  been  :  Well, 
says  you.  Presto,  come,  where  have  yoa  beeu  to- 
day Y  come,  let's  hear  now.    And  so  then  I  answer ; 
Ford  and  I  w^ere  visiting  Mr  Lewis,  and  Mr  Prior, 
and  Prior  has  given  me  a  fine  Plautus,  and  then 
Ford  would  have  had  me  dine  at  his  lodging*,  and 
so  I  would  not ;  and  so  I  dined  with  him  at  an 
eating-house;   which  I  have  not  done  five    times 
since  I  came  here  ;  and  so  I  came  home,  after  visit- 
ing sir  Andrew  Fountaine's  mother  and  sister,  and 
sir  Andrew  Fountaine  is  mending,  though  slowly. 
17.  I  was  making,  thia  morning,  some  general 
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Tiatt,  and  ml  twelve  I  called  at  the  coffeehouse  for  a 
letter  from  MO  ;  so  the  man  said  he  had  given  it  to 
Patrick ;  then  I  went  to  the  Court  of  Bequests  and 
Treasury  to  find  Mr.  Barley,  and  after  some  time 
spent  in  mutual  reproaches*  i  promised  to  dine  witli 
him;  I  stayed  there  till  seven,  then  I  called  at 
Sterne's  and  Leigh's  to  talk  about  your  box,  and  to 
hsYe  it  sent  by  Smyth.  Sterne  says  he  has  been 
mslung  inquirtee,  and  will  set  things  right  as  soon 
a  possible.  I  suppose  it  lies  at  Chester,  at  least  I 
hope  to,  and  only  wants  a  lift  oyer  to  you.  Here 
has  little  Harrison  been  to  complain  that  the  printer 
I  recommended  to  him  for  his  Tatler  is  a  coxcomb ; 
and  yet  to  see  how  things  will  happen ;  for  this  Tery 
printer  is  my  cousin  ;  his  name  is  Dryden  Leach ; 
did  yon  nerer  hear  of  Dryden  Leach,  he  that  prints 
the  Postman  1  He  acted  Oroonoko  ;  he  is  in  love 
with  Miss  Cross. — ^Well,  so  1  came  home  to  read  my 
letter  from  Stella,  but  the  dog  Patrick  was  abroad ; 
It  Ittt  be  came,  and  I  got  my  letter.  I  found  another 
httd  had  superscribed  it:  when  I  opened  it,  I  found 

itwrioen  all  in  French,  and  subscribed  Bemage: 
faith,  I  was  ready  to  fling  it  at  Patrick's  head.  Ber- 
eafe  tells  me,  he  had  been  to  desire  your  recommen- 
dation to  me  to  make  him  a  captain;  and  your 
raotbODi  answer,  **  That  he  had  as  much  power  with 
HK  as  jou,*'  was  a  notable  one :  if  you  were  here  I 
vouJd  present  you  to  the  ministry  as  a  person  of 
abiiit}'.  Bemage  should  let  me  know  where  to 
wnte  to  him ;  this  is  the  second  letter  I  hare  had 
trithout  any  direction :  howeTer,  1  beg  I  may  not 
hare  a  third,  but  that  you  will  ask  him,  and  send  me 
how  I  shall  direct  to  him.  In  the  mean  time,  tell 
him,  that  if  regiments  are  to  be  raised  here,  as  he 
ia«8, 1  will  speak  to  George  Granville,  secretary  at 
war,  to  DMke  him  a  captain ;  and  use  what  other 
interest  1  conveniently  can.  I  think  that  is  enough, 
ind  so  tell  him,  ana  do  not  trouble  me  with  bis 
Kitten  when  I  expect  them  from  MD  ;  do  you  hear, 
Ttnug  women  1  write  to  Presto. 

18. 1  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John, 
ssd  we  were  to  dine  at  Mr.  Harle/s  alone,  about 
lome  business  of  importance ;  but  there  were  two 
or  three  gentlemen  there.  Mr.  Secretary  and  1  went 
together  from  his  office  to  Mr.  Harley's,  and  thought 
to  hsTe  been  very  wise ;  but  the  deuce  a  bit :  the 
company  stayed,  and  more  came,  and  Harley  went 
aws}  at  scTen,  and  the  secretary  and  1  stayed  with 
the  rest  of  the  company  till  eleven  ;  I  would  then 
have  had  him  come  away,  but  he  was  in  for  it ;  and 
though  he  swore  he  would  come  away  at  that  fiask, 
there  I  left  him.  I  wonder  at  the  civility  of  these 
people ;  when  he  saw  I  would  drink  no  more,  he 
would  alwajrs  pass  the  bottle  by  me,  and  yet  I  could 
not  keep  the  t<Nid  from  drinking  himself,  nor  he 
woi^  ikot  let  me  go  neither,  nor  Masham,  who  was 
with  us.  When  I  got  home  1  found  a  parcel  di- 
rected to  me,  and  opening  it,  I  found  a  pamphlet 
written  entirely  against  myself,  not  by  name,  but 
v:aust  something  I  writ :  it  is  pretty  civil,  and  affects 
to  be  lo,  and  I  think  I  will  take  no  notice  of  it ;  it 
it  a^nst  something  written  very  lately ;  and  indeed 
I  know  not  what  to  say,  nor  do  I  care ;  and  so  you 
ve  a  saucy  rogue  for  losing  your  money  to-day  at 
"^toyte^s ;  to  let  that  bungler  beat  you!  fie,  Stella,  are 
aot  you  ashamed  1  well,  1  forgive  you  this  once, 
a^er  do  so  again ;  no,  noooo.  Kiss  and  be  friends, 
imb.— Come,  let  me  go  sleep.  I  go  earlier  to  bed 
thaa  fonneriy ;  and  have  not  been  out  so  late  these 
two  nonths;  but  the  secretary  was  in  a  drinking 
hamoor.  8o  good  night,  myownlittledearsaucyin- 
Kicatrogiies. 

19.  l^n  yon  read  that  long  word  in  the  last  line, 
1)0  &ith,  have  not  you.     Well,  when  will  this  letter 


come  from  our  MD  t  to-morrow  or  next  day  with- 

out  fail ;  yes  faith,  and  so  it  is  coming.     This  was 

an  insipid  snowy  day,  no  walking  day,  and  I  dined 

gravely  with  Mrs  Yanhomrigh,  and  came  home,  and 

am  now  got  to  bed  a  little  after  ten :  I  remember 

old  Culpepper's  maxim  : 

Would  you  have  a  aettled  head,  Yoa  mast  early  so  to  bed : 
I  tell  yoa,  and  i  tell  it  again.  Yoa  muat  be  in  bed  at  ten. 

20.  And  so  I  went  to-day  with  my  new  wig,  o 
hoao  to  visit  Lady  Worsley,  whom  I  had  not  seen 
before,  although  she  was  near  a  month  in  town. 
Then  1  walked  in  the  Park  to  find  Mr.  Ford,  whom 
I  had  promised  to  meet,  and  coming  down  the  Mall, 
who  should  come  toward  me  but  Patrick,  and  gives 
me  five  letters  out  of  his  pocket.  1  read  the  super- 
scription of  the  first,  Pshoh,  said  I ;  of  the  second, 
pshoh  again ;  of  the  third,  pshah,  pshah,  pshah ; 
of  the  fourth,  a  gad,  a  gad,  a  gad,  I  am  in  a  rage ;  of 
the  fifth  and  last,  O  hoooa ;  ay  marry,  this  is  some- 
thing, this  is  our  MD ;  so  truly  we  opened  it,  I  think 
immediately,  and  it  began  the  most  impudently  in 
the  world,  thus:  Dear  Presto,  we  are  even  thus 
far.  Now  we  are  even,  quoth  Stephen,  when  he 
gaTe  his  wife  six  blows  for  one.  I  received  your 
ninth  four  dap  after  I  had  sent  my  thirteenth. 
But  I  will  reckon  with  you  anon  about  that,  young 
women.  Why  did  you  not  recant  at  the  end  of 
your  letter  when  you  got  your  eleventh  t  tell  me 
that,  htuzies  base,  were  we  even  then,  were  we, 
sirrah  1  but  I  will  not  answer  your  letter  now,  I 
will  keep  it  for  another  time.  We  had  a  great  deal 
of  snow  to-day,  and  it  is  terrible  cold.  I  dined  with 
Ford,  because  it  was  his  opera-day  and  snowed,  so  I 
did  not  care  to  stir  farther.  I  will  send  to-morrow 
to  Smyth. 

21.  Morning. — It  has  snowed  terribly  all  ni^^t, 
and  is  Tengeance  cold.  I  am  not  yet  up,  but  cannot 
write  long ;  my  hands  will  freese.  Is  there  a  good 
fire,  Patrick  t  Tea,  sir.  Then  I  will  rise  :  come, 
take  away  the  candle.  Ton  must  know  I  write 
on  the  dark  side  of  my  bed-chamber,  and  am  forced 
to  hare  a  candle  till  1  rise,  for  the  bed  stands  be- 
tween me  and  the  window,  and  I  keep  the  curtains 
shut  this  cold  weather.  So  pray  let  me  rise,  and, 
Patrick,  here,  take  away  the  candle.  At  night.  We 
are  now  here  in  high  frost  and  snow;  the  largest  fire 
can  hardly  keep  us  warm.  It  is  very  ugly  walking ; 
a  baker's  boy  broke  his  thigh  yesterday.  I  walk 
slow,  make  short  steps,  and  never  tread  on  my 
heel.  It  is  a  good  proTcrb  the  Devonshire  people 
haTo: 


And  still  as  you  go. 
Traad  on  your  toe : 


Walk  that  In  snow, 
In  firast  walk  slow. 

When  firoat  and  mow  are  both  together. 
Sit  by  the  fire  and  apare  ahoe-leather. 

I  dined  to-day  with  Dr.  Cockbum,  but  will  not  do 
so  again  in  haste,  he  has  generally  such  a  parcel  of 
Scots  with  him. 

22.  Morning. — Starving,  starving,  uth,  nth,  nth, 
uth,  uth.  Do  not  you  remember  1  used  to  come 
into  your  chamber,  and  turn  Stella  out  of  her  chair, 
and  rake  up  the  fire  in  a  cold  morning,  and  cry  uth, 
uth,  uth  t  oc.  O  faith  I  must  rise,  my  hand  is  so 
cold  I  can  write  no  more.  So  good  morrow,  sirrahs. 
At  night. — I  went  this  morning  to  lady  Gifiard's 
house,  and  saw  your  mother,  and  made  her  give  me 
a  pint  bottle  of  palsy-water,  which  I  brought  home 
in  my  pocket,  and  sealed  and  tied  up  in  a  paper,  and 
sent  it  to  Mr.  Smyth,  who  goes  to-morrow  for  Ire» 
land,  and  sent  a  letter  to  him  to  desire  his  care  of  it* 
and  that  he  would  inquire  at  Chester  about  the  box* 
He  vras  not  within,  so  the  bottle  and  letter  were 
left  for  him  at  his  lodgings,  with  strict  orders  to 
give  them  to  him ;  and  1  wiU  send  Patrick  in  a  day 
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or  two,  to  know  whether  it  was  given,  &c.  Dr. 
Stratford  and  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Stratford  in 
the  city  by  appointment ;  but  I  chose  to  walk  there 
for  exercise  in  the  frost.  But  the  weather  had  given 
a  little,  as  you  women  call  it,  so  ii  was  something 
slobbery.  I  did  not  get  home  till  nine,  and  now  I 
am  in  bed  to  break  your  head. 

23.  Morning. — ^They  tell  me  it  freezes  again,  but 
it  is  not  so  cold  as  yesterday :  so  now  I  will  answer 
a  bit  of  your  letter.  At  night. — O  faith  I  was  just 
going  to  answer  some  of  our  MD's  letter  this  morn- 
ing, when  a  printer  came  in  about  some  business, 
and  stayed  an  hour ;  so  I  rose,  and  then  came  in 
Ben  Tooke,  and  then  I  shaved  and  scribbled,  and  it 
was  such  a  terrible  day  I  could  not  stir  out  till  one, 
and  then  I  called  at  Mrs.  Barton's,  and  we  went 
to  lady  Worsley's,  where  we  were  to  dine  by  ap- 
pointment. The  earl  of  Berkeley  ie  going  to  be 
married  to  lady  Louisa  Lennox,  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond's daughter.  I  writ  this  night  to  dean  Sterne, 
and  bid  him  tell  you  all  about  the  bottle  of  pal^y- 
water  by  Smyth,  and  to-morrow  morning  I  will  say 
something  to  your  letter. 

24.  Morning. — Come  now  to  your  letter.  As  for 
your  being  even  with  me,  I  have  spoken  to  that  al- 
ready. So  now,  my  dearly  beloved,  let  us  proceed  to 
the  next.  You  are  always  grumbling  that  you  have 
not  letters  fast  enough,  **  surely  we  shall  have  your 
10th ;"  and  yet  before  you  end  your  letter,  you  own 
you  have  my  11th.  And  why  did  not  MD  go  into 
the  country  with  the  bishop  of  Clogher  1  faith  such 
a  journey  would  have  done  you  good  ;  Stella  should 
have  rid,  and  Dingley  gone  in  the  coach.  The  bishop 
of  Kilmore  1  know  nothing  of ;  he  is  old  and  may 
die :  he  lives  in  some  obscure  comer,  for  I  never 
hear  of  him.  As  for  my  old  friends,  if  you  mean 
tlie  Whigs,  1  never  see  them,  as  you  may  find  by  my 
journals,  except  lord  Halifax,  and  him  very  seldom ; 
lord  Somers  never  since  the  first  visit,  for  he  has 
been  a  false,  deceitful  r**  *  1.*  My  new  friends  arc 
-very  kind,  and  1  have  promises  enough,  but  I  do 
not  count  upon  them ;  and  besides,  my  pretences  are 
very  young  to  them.  However,  we  will  see  what 
may  be  done,  and  if  nothing  at  all,  1  shall  not  be 
disappointed ;  although  perhaps  MD  may,  and  then 
I  shall  be  sorrier  for  their  sakes  than  my  own.  Talk 
of  a  merry  Christmas,  (why  did  you  write  it  so  then, 
young  women  t  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander,)  I  have  wished  you  all  that  two  or  three 
letters  ago.  Good  lack ;  and  your  news,  that  Mr. 
St.  John  is  going  to  Holland ;  he  has  no  such 
thoughts  to  quit  the  great  station  he  is  in,  nor  if  he 
had,  could  1  be  spared  to  go  with  him.  So  faith, 
politic  madam  Stella,  you  come  with  your  two  eggs 
a  penny,  &c.  Well,  madam  Dingley,  and  so  Mrs. 
Stoyte  invites  you,  and  so  you  stay  at  Donnybrook, 
and  so  you  could  not  write.  You  are  plaguy  exact 
in  your  journals  from  December  25th  to  January  4th. 
Well,  Smyth  and  the  palsy-water  I  have  handled  al- 
ready,  and  he  does  not  lodge  (or  rather  did  not,  for, 
poor  man,  now  he  is  gone)  at  Mr.  Jesse's,  and  all 
that  stuff;  but  we  found  his  lodging,  and  1  went  to 
Stella's  mother  on  my  own  bead,  for  I  never  remem- 
bered it  was  in  the  letter  to  desire  another  bottle  ; 
but  1  was  so  fretted,  so  tosticated,  and  so  impatient, 
that  Stella  should  have  her  water,  (I  mean  decently, 
don't  be  rogues,)  and  so  vexed  with  Sterne's  care- 
lessness. Pray  God  Stella's  illness  may  not  return. 
If  they  come  seldom,  they  begin  to  be  weary;  I 
judge  by  myself;  for  when  I  seldom  visit,  I  grow 
weary  of  my  acquaintance.  Leave  a  good  deal  of 
my  10th  unanswered — Impudent  slut !  when  did  you 

*  Swift  had  a  groat  dislike  to  Somen. 


ever  answer  my  10th,  or  9th,  or  any  other  number! 
or  who  desires  you  to  answer,  provided  you  write  t  I 
defy  the  d —  to  answer  my  letters :  sometimes  there 
may  be  one  or  two  things  I  should  be  glad  you 
would  answer,  but  I  forget  them,  and  you  never 
think  of  them.  I  shall  never  love  answering  letters 
again,  if  you  talk  of  answering.  Answering,  quotha ; 
pretty  answerers  truly.  As  for  the  pamphlet  you 
speak  of,  and  call  it  scandalous,  and  that  one  Mr. 
Presto  is  said  to  write  it,  hear  my  answer.  Fie, 
child,  you  must  not  mind  what  every  idle  body  telli 
you.  I  believe  you  lie,  and  that  the  dogs  were  not 
crying  it  when  you  said  so;  come,  tell  truth.  1 
am  sorry  you  go  to  St.  Mary's  so  soon,  you  will  be 
as  poor  as  rats ;  that  place  will  drain  you  with  a  ren- 
geauce :  besides,  I  would  have  you  think  of  being 
in  the  country  in  summer.  Indeed,  Stella,  pippius 
produced  plentifully ;  Parvisol  could  not  send  from 
Laracor :  there  were  about  half  a  score.  I  would  be 
glad  to  know  whether  they  were  good  for  anything. 
Mrs.  Wells  at  Donnybrook  with  you  ;  why,  is  she 
not  brought  to  bed  t  Well,  well,  well,  Dingley,  pray 
be  satisfied  \  you  talk  as  if  you  were  angry  about  the 
bishop's  not  offering  you  conveniences  for  the  jour- 
ney ;  and  so  he  should.  Wliat  bort  of  Christ mul 
why,  I  have  had  no  Christmas  at  all ;  and  has  it 
really  been  Christmas  of  late  t  I  never  once  thought 
of  it.  My  service  to  Mrs.  Stoyte  and  Catherine,  and 
let  Catherine  get  the  coffee  ready  against  I  come, 
and  not  have  so  much  care  on  her  countenance ;  fur 
all  will  go  well.  Mr.  Bemage,  Mr.  Bemage,  Mr. 
Fiddlenage,  I  have  had  three  letters  from  him  now 
successively ;  he  sends  no  directions,  and  how  the 
d —  shall  1  write  to  him  1  I  would  have  burnt  hie 
last,  if  I  had  not  seen  Stella's  hand  at  the  bottom: 
his  request  is  all  nonsense.  How  can  I  assist  hioi 
in  buying  t  and  if  he  be  ordered  to  go  to  Spain,  go 
he  must,  or  else  sell ;  and  I  believe  one  can  hardly 
sell  at  such  a  juncture.  If  he  had  stayed,  and  new 
regiments  raised,  I  would  have  used  my  endeavour 
to  have  had  him  removed,  although  I  have  no  credit 
that  way,  or  very  little  :  but  if  the  regiment  goes,  he 
ought  to  go  too  ;  he  has  had  great  indulgence,  and 
opportunities  of  saving ;  and  I  have  urged  him  to  it 
a  hundred  times.  What  can  I  dot  WheneTcrit 
lies  in  my  power  to  do  him  a  good  office,  I  will  di> 
it.  Pray  draw  up  this  into  a  handsome  speech,  and 
represent  it  to  him  from  me,  and  that  I  would  write, 
if  I  knew  where  to  direct  to  him ;  and  so  I  have 
told  you,  and  desired  you  would  tell  him,  fifly  times. 
Yes,  madam  Stella,  I  think  I  can  read  your  long 
concluding  word,  but  you  cannot  read  mine  after 
bidding  you  good  night.  And  yet,  methinks,  I 
mend  extremely  in  my  writing ;  but  when  Stella'* 
eyes  are  well,  I  hope  to  write  as  bad  as  ever.  So 
now  I  have  answered  your  letter,  and  mine  is  an  an- 
swer ;  for  I  lay  yours  before  me,  and  I  look  and 
write,  and  write  and  look,  and  look  and  write  again. 
So  good  morrow,  madams  both,  and  I  will  go  rise, 
for  I  must  rise ;  for  I  take  pills  at  night,  and  so  I 
must  rise  early,  I  do  not  know  why. 

25.  Morning. — I  did  not  tell  you  how  I  passed 
my  time  yesterday,  nor  bid  you  good  night,  and 
there  was  good  reason.  I  went  in  the  morning  (o 
secretary  St.  John  about  some  business ;  he  had  got 
a  great  Whig  with  him,  a  creature  of  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  is  a  go-between  to  make  peace 
between  the  duke  and  the  ministry  ;^  so  he  came 
out  of  his  closet,  and  after  a  few  words  desired  1 
would  dine  with  him  at  three,  but  Mr.  Lewis  stayed 
till  six  before  he  came ;  and  there  we  sat  talking* 
and  the  time  slipped  so,  that  at  last,  when  I  wiu 

•  It  was  Raid  that  the  duke  would  have  taken  ofBee  undrf 
queen  Anns'a  new  mlDistry. 
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IKwItire  to  go,  it  ini8  past  Xvro'  o'clock ;  so  I  catne 
home  and  went  ttraight  to  bed.  He  would  never 
let  me  look  at  his  watch,  and  I  could  not  imagine  it 
shove  tweire  when  we  went  away.  So  I  hid  you 
iT'hI  night  for  last  night,  and  now  I  bid  you  good 
inorruw,  and  I  am  still  in  bed,  though  it  be  near  ten, 
bji  I  most  rise. 

%,  27,  28,  29,  30.  I  hare  been  so  lazy  and  neg- 
liztnt  these  last  four  days,  that  I  could  not  write  to 
MD.  My  head  is  not  in  order,  and  yet  it  is  not  ab- 
(olotelv  iU,  but  giddyish,  and  makes  me  listless.  I 
vdL  erery  day,  and  take  drops  of  Dr.  Cockbum,  and 
I  bit e  just  done  a  box  of  pills,  and  to-day  lady  Kerry 
ffQt  me  some  of  her  bitter  drink,  which  I  design  to 
tikp  hrice  a-day,  and  hope  I  shall  grow  better.  I 
m>h  1  ti  ere  with  MD  ;  1  long  for  spring  and  good 
TTwther,  and  then  I  will  come  over.  My  riding  in 
Ireland  keeps  me  well.  I  am  very  temperate,  and 
rat  of  the  easiest  meats,  as  I  am  directed,  and  hope 
tire  malignity  will  go  off;  but  one  fit  shakes  me  a 
Kj  time.  1  dined  to-day  with  lord  Mount  joy,  yes- 
hT\*3s  at  Mr.  Stone's  in  the  city,  on  Sunday  at  Van- 
fc/itar^h'!,  .Saturday  with  Ford,  and  Friday  I  think 
It  Vanhomrigh's,  and  that  is  all  the  journal  I  can 
$<.>n<i  MD ;  for  I  was  so  lazy  while  I  was  well,  that  I 
(V'M  not  write.  I  thought  to  have  sent  this  to- 
nLrhi,  but  it  is  ten,  and  I  will  go  to-bed,  and  write 
'  n  the  other  side  to  Parvisol  to-morrow,  and  send 
i:  nn  Thursday ;  and  so  good  night,  my  dears,  and 
1  -tf  Prc«to,  and  be  healthy,  and  Presto  will  be  so 
loo.  &c. 

Cut  off  these  notes  handsomely,  do  yon  hear, 
»irrah9 !  and  give  Mrs.  Brent  hers,  and  keep  yours 
till  Tou  Fee  Panisol,  and  then  make  up  the  letter  to 
huQ,  and  send  it  him  by  the  first  opportunity ;  and  so 
i"  d  Abnighty  bless  you  both,  here  and  ever,  and 
poor  Presto. 

^Vhat,  I  warrant  you  thought  at  first  that  these  last 
lines  were  another  letter. 

Dm^ley,  Pray  pay  Stella  six  fishes,  and  place  them 
to  the  account  of  your  humble  servant. 
Presto. 

Stella,  Pray  pay  Dingley  six  fishes,  and  place  them 
to  the  account  of  your  humble  servant. 
Presto. 

There's  bills  of  exchange  for  you. 


LETTER  THE  FIFTEENTH. 

LondoD,  Jan.  31,  1710-11. 
I  &y  to  send  you  my  14th  to-morrow,  but  my  head 
^•a«iii^  some  little  disorder,  confounds  all  my  jour- 
tuls.  I  was  early  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary 
<OT.  John,  about  some  business,  so  1  could  not  scribble 
my  morning  lines  to  MD.  They  are  here  intending 
^  tai  aO  little  printed  penny  papers  a  halfpenny 
*Tery  half-sheet,  which  will  utterly  ruin  Grub-street, 
uid  I  im  endeavouring  to  prevent  it.  Besides,  I 
*««  forwarding  an  impeachment  against  a  certain 
Ptat  person :  that  was  two  of  my  businesses  with  the 
^creiary— were  they  not  worthy  ones  lit  was  Ford's 
kirthday,  snd  I  refused  the  seCretarj-,  and  dined  with 
^ord.  We  are  here  in  as  smart  a  frost  for  the  time 
^*  1  have  seen ;  delicate  walking  weather,  and  the 
( inal  and  Ro«amond*8  Pond  full  of  the  rabble  slid- 
p«,  and  with  skates,  if  you  know  what  those  are. 
l**trick'B  bird's  water  freeses  in  the  gallipot,  and  my 
^'.ndi  in  hed. 

IVbniary  I .  I  was  this  morning  with  poor  lady 
^•^nv,  who  is  much  worse  in  her  head  than  I.  She 
•md*  me  bottles  of  her  bitter,  and  we  are  so  fond  of 
^■^^  another,  because  our  ailments  are  the  same ;  do 
^<  }ott  know  that,  madam  Stell!  have  not  I  seen 
.H-a  conning  ailments  with  Joe's  wife  [Mn.  Beau- 


mont], and  some  others^  sirrah  Y  I  walked  Into  the 
city  to  dine,  because  of  the  walk ;  for  we  must  take 
care  of  Presto's  health,  you  know,  because  of  poor 
little  MD.  But  I  walked  plaguy  carefully,  for  fear  of 
sliding  against  my  will ;  and  I  am  very  busy. 

2.  This  morning  Mr.  Ford  came  to  me  to  walk 
into  the  city,  where  he  had  business,  and  then  to  buy 
books  at  Bateman's ;  and  I  laid  out  one  pound  five 
shillings  for  a  Strabo  and  Aristophanes,  and  I  have 
now  got  books  enough  to  make  me  another  shelf, 
and  I  will  have  more,  or  it  shall  cost  me  a  fall ;  and 
so  as  we  came  back  we  drank  a  flask  of  right  French 
wine  at  Ben  Tooke's  chamber;  and  when  I  got 
home  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  sent  me  word  her  eldest 
daughter  was  taken  suddenly  very  ill,  and  desired  I 
would  come  and  see  her.  I  went,  and  found  it  was 
a  silly  trick  of  Mrs.  Armstrong,  lady  Lucy's  sister, 
who,  with  Moll  Stanhope,  was  visiting  there  :  how- 
ever, I  rattled  off  the  daughter. 

3.  To-day  I  went  and  dined  at  lady  Lucy's,  where 
you  know  I  have  not  been  this  long  time :  they  are 
plaguy  whigs,  especially  the  sister  Armstrong,  the 
most  insupportable  of  all  women  pretending  to  wit, 
without  any  taste.  She  was  running  down  the  last 
Examiner,  the  prettiest  I  had  read,  with  a  character 
of  the  present  ministry.  I  left  them  at  five,  and 
came  home.  But  I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  this 
morning  my  cousin  Dryden  Leach,  the  printer,  came 
to  me  with  a  heavy  complaint,  that  Harrison,  the 
new  Tatler,  had  turned  him  off,  and  taken  the  last 
Tatler's  printers  again.  He  vowed  revenge.  I  an- 
swered gravely,  and  so  he  left  me,  and  I  have  ordered 
Patrick  to  deny  me  to  him  from  henceforth  :  and  at 
night  comes  a  letter  from  Harrison,  telling  me  the 
same  thing,  and  excused  his  doing  it  without  my 
notice,  because  he  would  bear  aM  the  blame ;  and 
in  his  Tatler  of  this  day  he  tells  you  the  story,  how 
he  has  taken  his  old  officers  ;  and  there  is  a  most 
humble  letter  from  Morphew  and  Lilly,  to  beg  his 
pardon,  &c.  And  lastly,  this  morning  Ford  sent  me 
two  letters  from  the  coffeehouse,  (where  I  hardly 
ever  go),  one  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 

the  other  from .     Who  do  you  think  the  other 

was  fromi I  will  tell  you,  because  you  are 

friends ;  why  then  it  was,  faith  it  was  from  my  own 
dear  little  MD,  No.  10.  O,  but  will  not  answer  it 
now,  no,  noooooh,  I  will  keep  it  between  the  two 
sheets ;  here  it  is,  just  under :  O,  I  lifted  up  the 
sheets  and  saw  it  there :  lie  still,  you  shall  not  be 
answered  yet^  little  letter  ;  for  I  must  go  to  bed,  and 
take  care  of  my  head. 

4.  I  avoid  going  to  church  yet,  for  fear  of  my 
head,  though  it  has  been  much  better  these  last  five 
or  six  days,  since  I  have  taken  lady  Kerry's  bitter. 
Our  frost  holds  like  a  dragon.  I  went  to  Mr.  Addi- 
son's, and  dined  veith  him  at  his  lodgings ;  I  had  not 
seen  him  these  three  weeks ;  we  are  grown  common 
acquaintance  :  yet  what  have  not  I  done  for  his  friend 
Steele  t  Mr.  Harley  reproached  me  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  that  to  please  me,  he  would  be  reconciled  to 
Steele,  and  had  promised  and  appointed  to  see  him, 
and  that  Steele  never  came.  Harrison,  whom  Mr. 
Addison  recommended  to  me,  I  have  introduced  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  who  has  promised  me  to  take 
care  of  him  ;  and  I  have  represented  Addison  him- 
self so  to  the  ministry,  that  they  think  and  talk  in 
his  favour,  though  they  hated  him  before. — Well ;  he 
is  now  in  my  debt,  and  there  is  an  end ;  and  I  never 
had  the  least  obligation  to  him,  and  there  is  another 
end.  This  evening  I  had  a  message  from  Mr.  Harley, 
desiring  to  know  whether  I  was  alive,  and  that  I 
would  dine  with  him  to-morrow.  They  dine  so  late, 
that  since  my  head  has  been  wrong  I  have  avoided 
being  with  them.     Patrick  has  been  out  of  favour 
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these  ten  days ;  I  talk  dry  and  crois  to  him,  and 
have  called  him  friend  three  or  four  times.  But, 
sirrahs,  get  you  gone. 

5.  Morning. —I  am  going  this  morning  to  see 
Prior,  who  dines  with  me  at  Mr.  Harley's ;  so  I 
cannot  stay  fiddling  and  talking  with  dear  little  brats 
in  a  morning,  and  it  is  still  terribly  cold.  I  wish  my 
cold  hand  was  in  the  warmest  place  about  you, 
young  women,  I  would  gire  ten  guineas  upon  that 
account  with  all  my  heart,  faith  ;  uh,  it  starves  my 
thigh ;  so  I  will  rise,  and  bid  you  good  morrow. 
Come,  stand  away,  let  me  rise :  Patrick  take  away 
the  candle.  Is  there  a  good  firet — So— up  adazy. 
At  night. — Mr.  Uarley  did  not  sit  down  till  six,  and 
I  staid  till  eleven ;  henceforth,  I  will  choose  to  visit 
him  in  the  evening,  and  dine  with  him  no  more  if 
I  can  help  it.  It  breaks  all  my  measures,  and  hurts 
my  health ;  my  head  is  disorderly,  but  not  ill,  and 
I  hope  it  will  mend. 

6.  Here  has  been  such  a  hurry  with  the  queen's 
birthday,  so  much  fine  clothes,  and  the  court  so 
crowded,  that  I  did  not  go  there.  All  the  frost  is 
gone.  It  thawed  on  Sunday,  and  so  continues,  yet 
ice  is  still  on  the  canal,  (I  did  not  mean  that  of 
Laracor,  but  St.  James's  Park,)  and  boys  sliding  on 
it.  Mr.  Ford  pressed  me  to  dine  with  him  in  his 
chamber.  Did  not  I  tell  you  Patrick  has  got  a  bird, 
a  linnet,  to  carry  over  to  Dingley  lit  was  very  tame 
at  first,  and  it  is  now  the  wildest  I  ever  saw.  He 
keeps  it  in  a  closet,  where  it  makes  a  terrible  litter ; 
but  I  say  nothing :  I  am  as  tame  as  a  clout.  When 
must  we  answer  our  MD*s  letter  1  one  of  these  odd- 
come-shortlies.  This  is  a  week  old,  you  see,  and 
no  farther  yet.  Mr.  Harley  desired  I  would  dine 
with  him  again  to-day ;  but  I  refused  him,  for  I  fell 
out  with  him  yesterday,  and  will  not  see  him  again 
till  he  makes  me  amends ;  and  so  I  go  to  bed. 

7.  I  was  this  morning  early  with  Mr.  Lewis  of 
the  secretary's  office,  and  saw  a  letter  Mr.  Harley 
had  sent  to  him  desiring  to  be  reconciled  ;  but  I  was 
deaf  to  all  entreaties,  and  have  desired  Lewis  to  go 
to  him,  and  let  him  know  I  expect  farther  satisfac- 
tion. If  we  let  these  great  ministers  pretend  too  much, 
there  will  be  no  governing  them.  He  promises  to 
make  me  easy,  if  I  will  but  come  and  see  him ;  but 
I  will  not,  and  he  shall  do  it  by  message,  or  I  will 
cast  him  off.  I  will  tell  you  the  cause  of  our  quarrel 
when  I  see  you,  and  refer  it  to  yotunelves.  In  that  he 
did  something,*  which  he  intended  for  a  favour,  and 
I  have  taken  it  quite  otherwise,  disliking  both  the 
thing  and  the  manner,  and  it  has  heartily  vexed  me, 
and  all  I  have  said  is  truth,  though  it  looks  like  jest : 
and  I  absolutely  refuse  to  submit  to  his  intended 
favour,  and  expect  farther  satisfaction.  Mr.  Ford 
and  I  dine  with  Mr.  Lewis.  We  have  a  monstrous 
deal  of  snow,  and  it  cost  me  two  shillings  to-day  in 
chair  and  coach,  and  walked  till  I  was  dirty  besides. 
I  know  not  what  it  is  now  to  read  or  write  after  I 
am  in  bed.  The  last  thing  I  do  up  is  to  write  some- 
thing to  our  MD,  and  then  get  into  bed,  and  put 
out  my  candle,  and  so  go  sleep  as  fast  as  ever  I 
can.  But  in  the  mornings  I  do  write  sometimes  in 
bed,  as  you  know. 

8.  Morning. — '*I  have  desired  Apronia  to  be 
always  careful,  especially  about  the  legs."  Pray,  do 
you  see  any  such  great  wit  in  that  sentence  1  I  must 
freely  own  that  I  do  not.  But  party  carries  everything 
now-a-days,  and  what  a  splutter  have  I  heard  about 
the  wit  of  that  saying,  repeated  with  admiration 
about  a  hundred  times  in  half  an  hour.  Pray  read 
it  over  again  this  moment,  and  consider  it.  I  think 
the  word  is  advised,  and  not  desired.    I  should  not 

■  This  alludes  to  an  offer  of  fifty  poands  from  Harley.  which 
>»e  iadignantiy  r^eeted. 


have  remembered  it  if  I  had  not  heard  it  so  often. 
Why — ay — You  must  know  I  dreamed  it  just  now, 
and  waked  with  it  in  my  mouth.  Are  you  bit,  or 
are  you  not,  sirrahst*  I  met  Mr.  Harley  in  the 
court  of  requests,  and  he  asked  me  bow  long  I  bad 
learnt  the  trick  of  writing  to  myself.  He  had  wen 
your  letter  through  the  glass  case,  at  the  coffeehouse, 
and  would  swear  it  was  my  hand ;  and  Mr.  Forti, 
who  took  and  sent  it  me,  was  of  the  same  mind. 
I  remember  others  have  formerly  said  so  too.  1 
think  I  was  liUle  MD's  writing-master.  But  come, 
what  is  here  to  do,  writing  to  young  women  in  t 
morning  1  I  have  other  fish  to  fry  ;  so  good  morrow, 
my  ladies  all,  good  morrow.  Perhaps  I  will  answer 
your  letter  to-night,  perhaps  I  will  not ;  that  is,  ^ 
saucy  little  Presto  takes  the  humour.  At  night.— 
I  walked  in  the  Park  to-day,  in  spite  of  the  weather, 
as  I  do  always,  when  it  does  not  actually  rain  Do 
you  know  what  it  has  gone  and  done  1  We  had  a  thaw 
for  three  days,  then  a  monstrous  dirt  and  snow,  and 
now  it  freezes,  like  a  potlid  upon  our  snow.  1  dined 
with  lady  Betty  Germain,  the  first  time  since  I  came 
for  England  ;  and  there  did  I  ait,  like  a  booby,  till 
eight,  looking  over  her  and  another  lady  at  picqaet, 
when  I  had  other  business  enough  to  do.  It  was 
the  coldest  day  I  felt  this  year. 

9.  Morning.— After  I  had  been  a-bed  an  hom 
last  night,  I  was  forced  to  rise  and  call  to  the  land- 
lady and  maid  to  have  the  fire  removed  in  a  chimnev 
below  stairs,  which  made  my  bedchamber  smoke, 
though  I  had  no  fire  in  it.  I  have  been  twice  sentd 
so.  I  never  lay  so  miserable  an  hour  in  my  life,  h 
it  not  plaguy  vexatious  Y  It  has  snowed  all  night, 
and  rains  this  morning.  Come,  where  is  MD'« 
letter!  Come,  Mrs.  Letter,  make  your  appearance. 
Here  am  I,  says  she,  answer  me  to  my  face.  0, 
faith,  I  am  sorry  you  had  my  twelfth  so  soon ;  1 
doubt  you  will  stay  longer  for  the  rest.  I  am  so 
afraid  you  have  got  my  fourteenth  while  I  am  writing 
this,  and  I  would  always  have  one  letter  from  Presto 
reading,  one  travelling,  and  one  writing.  As  for  tlie 
box,  I  now  believe  it  lost.  It  is  directed  for  >Ir. 
Curry,  at  his  house  in  Capel-street,  &c.  I  had  a 
letter  yesterday  from  Dr.  Raymond  in  Chester,  who 
says,  he  sent  his  man  everywhere,  and  cannot  find 
it ;  and  God  knows  whether  Mr.  Smyth  will  have 
better  success.  Sterne  spoke  to  him,  and  I  writ  to 
him  with  the  bottle  of  palsy  water;  that  bottle,  I 
hope,  vrill  not  miscarry :  I  long  to  hear  you  have  it 
O,  faith,  you  have  too  good  an  opinion  of  Presto'* 
care.  I  am  negligent  enough  of  everjlhing  but  MD, 
and  I  should  not  have  trusted  Sterne.  But  it  shall 
not  go  so :  I  will  have  one  more  tug  for  it.  As  to 
what  you  say  of  Goodman  Peasley  and  Isaac,  I  an- 
swer as  I  did  before.  Fie,  child !  you  must  not  give 
yourself  the  way  to  believe  any  such  thing;  *a(^ 
afterward,  only  for  curiosity,  you  may  tell  me  how 
those  things  are  approved,  and  how  you  like  them ; 
and  whether  they  instruct  you  in  the  present  course 
of  a£fairs,  and  whether  they  are  printed  in  yooi 
town,  or  only  sent  from  hence.  Sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine  is  recovered  ;  so  take  your  sorrow  again>  hut 
do  not  keep  it ;  fling  it  to  the  dogs.  And  does  little 
MD  walk,  indeed  1  I  am  glad  of  it  at  heart  ^^ 
we  have  done  with  the  plague  here :  it  was  vert 
saucy  in  you  to  pretend  to  have  it  before  your  bet- 
ters. Your  intelligence  that  the  story  is  lalse  about 
the  officers  forced  to  sell  is  admirable.  You  mar 
see  them  all  three  every  day,  no  more  in  the  arm) 
than  you.  Twelve  shillings  for  mending  the  strong 
box;  that  is,  for  putting  a  forthing^s  worth  of  iro" 
on  a  hinge,  and  gilding  it ;  give  him  six  shillings, 
and  I  will  pay  it,  and  never  employ  him  again.  ^^ 
•  The  bitt  it  hers  eaplaiBod. 
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— ifldc«d,  I  pat  off  prcftching  as  much  as  I  can.     I 

am  upon  another  foot :  nobody  doubts  here  whether 

I  can  pretch,  and  you  are  fools.     The  account  you 

me  of  that  weekly  paper  [the  Examiner]   agrees 

with  tifl  here.    Mr.  Prior  was  like  to  be  insulted  in 

\hc  street  for  being  supposed  the  author  of  it,  but 

on^  of  the  last  papers  cleared  him.     Nobody  knows 

vho  it  ii,  hut  the  few  in  the  secret.     I  supp<»se  the 

ministr)-  and  the  printer.     Poor  Stella's  eyes,  God 

bless  them,  and  send  them  better.    Pray  spare  them, 

md  write  not  above  two  lines  arday  in  broad  day- 

lizht.     How  does  Stella  look,  madam   Dingley  Y 

Pivtty  veil ;  a  handsome  young  woman  still.     Will 

«bf  pus  in  a  crowd  t    Will  she  make  a  figure  in  a 

coantr)  church  1    Stay  a  little,  fiiir  ladies.     I  this 

mmute  sent  Patrick  to  Sterne :  he  brings  back  word 

that) our  box  is  very  safe  with  one  Mr.  Earl's  sister, 

iiiChefter;  and  that  colonel  Edgworth's  sister  goes 

ftir  IreUnd  on  Monday  next,  and  will  reoeiTc  the 

b  I  It  Chester,  and  deliver  it  to  you  safe ;  so  there 

»  ^oiae  hopes  now.     Well,  let  us  go  on  to  your 

l''tt«T.  The  warrant  is  passed  for  the  first-fruits. 

IV  qwen  does  not  send  a  letter,  but  a  patent  will 

^  dnwn  here,  and  that  will  take  up  time.     Mr. 

HvK^,  of  late,  has  said  nothing  of  presenting  me 

t"  lite  queen :   1  was  overseen  when  I  mentioned  it 

■«>  }VQ.    He  has  such  a  weight  of  affairs  on  him 

tUt  he  cannot  mind  all ;   but  he  talked  of  it  three 

>'  four  times  to  me,  long  before  I  dropped  it  to 

}ou*   What!  is  not  Mrs.  Walls'  business  over  yet  Y 

I  hail  hopes  she  was  up,  and  well,  and  the  child 

ilcad  before  this  time.     You  did  right,  at  last,  to 

■^nil  me  your  accounts ;  but  I  did  not  stay  for  them, 

I  thaak  )oa.    I  hope  you  have  your  bill  sent  in  my 

I'it,  and  there  will  be  eight  pounds  interest  soon 

<lu«  from  Haidishaw ;  pray  look  at  his  bond.   I  hope 

;ou  ue  good  managers,  and  that,  when  I  say  so, 

^tflla  will  not  think  I  intend  she  should  grudge 

berwlf  wine.    But  going  to  those  expensive  lodgings 

r^uires  lome  fund.     I  wish  you  had  stayed  till  I 

nsif  oTcr,  for  some  reasons.    That  Frenchwoman 

■  MlXi  landlady]  will  be  grumbling  again  in  a  little 

ti3w :  and,  if  you  are  invited  anywhere  to  the  coun- 

trff  it  will  vex  yoa  to  pay  in  absence;   and  the 

'^Jntrj  may  be  necessary  for  poor  Stella's  health ; 

Sut  do  as  you  UXe,  and  do  not  blame  Prcato*     O, 

bot  Tou  are  telling  your  reasons.     Well,  I  have  read 

them;  do  as  you  please.     Tes,  Raymond  says  he 

murt  stay  longpr  than  he  thought,  because  he  can- 

M  i«ttle  his  affiiirs.    M —  is  in  the  country  at  some 

frUuix  comes  to  town  in  spring,  and  then  goes  to 

Hiilr  in  Herefordshire.     Her  husband  is  a  surly  ill- 

Qttored  brute,  and  cares  not  she  should  see  anybody. 

^^  Lord,  see  how  I  blundered,  and  left  two  lines 

*h>>it ;  it  was  that  ugly  score  in  the  paper  that  made 

iT't  mistake. — I  believe  you  lie  about  the  story  of 

'nr  tire,  only  to  make  It  more  odd.     Bemage  must 

Ti  to  Spain,  and  I  will  see  to  recommend  him  to  the 

•xkeof  Argyle,  his  general,  when  I  see  the  duke 

vit;  hot  2ie  officers  tell  me  it  would  be  dishonour- 

^e  in  the  last  degree  for  him  to  sell  now,  and  he 

WfHibi  never  be  preferred  in  the  army  ;  so  that,  un- 

>'^«  he  designs  to  leave  it  for  good  and  all,  he  must 

^-   Tell  him  so,  and  that  I  would  write  if  I  knew 

^^n  to  direct  to  him  ;  which  I  have  said  fourscore 

lotrt  already.     I  had  rather  anything  almost  than 

•"ut  Ton  should  strain  yourselves  to  send  a  letter 

"^y^  it  is  inconvenient ;  we  have  settled  that  matter 

-'^y.    I  will  write  when  I  can,  and  so  shall  MD; 

'•<  upon  occasions  extraordinary,   I  will  write, 

'  *  "-^  it  be  a  line ;  and  when  we  have  not  letters 

^"-1^  «e  agree  that  all  things  are  well ;  and  so  that 

'  ^  ^pmm'9  obi«eUow  tu  Swift,  as  the  author  of  tho  Talk 
^  *  tvc«  «m  ftnnd  iaviodble. 


is  settled  for  ever,  and  so  hold  your  tongue.  Well, 
you  shall  have  your  pins ;  but,  for  the  candle*ends, 
1  cannot  promise,  because  I  bum  them  to  the 
stumps ;  besides,  I  remember  what  Stella  told 
Dingley  about  them  many  years  ago,  and  she  may 
think  the  same  thiug  of  me.  And  Dingley  shall 
have  her  hinged  spectacles.  Poor  dear  Stella,  how 
durst  you  write  those  two  lines  by  candle-light, 
bang  your  bones  Y  Faith,  this  letter  shall  go  to- 
morrow, I  think,  and  that  will  be  in  ten  days  from 
the  last,  young  women ;  that  is  too  soon,  of  aU  con- 
science ;  but  answering  yours  has  filled  it  up  so 
quick,  and  I  do  not  design  to  use  you  to  three  ]Nige8 
in  folio,  no  nooooh.  All  this  is  one  morning's  work 
in  bed  :  and  so  good  morrow,  little  sirrahs,  that  is 
for  the  rhyme.  You  want  politics :  faith,  I  cannot 
think  of  any,  but  may  be  at  night  I  may  tell  you  a 
passage.  Come,  sit  off  the  bed,  and  let  me  rise, 
will  you  t  At  night. — I  dined  to-day  with  my 
neighbour  Vanhomrigh ;  it  was  such  dismal  wea- 
ther, I  could  not  stir  farther.  I  have  had  some 
tlireatenings  with  my  head,  but  no  fits ;  I  still  drink 
Dr.  Radcliffe's  bitter,*  and  will  continue  it 

10.  I  was  this  morning  to  see  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  have  engaged  him  to  give  a  memorial 
from  me  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  in  behalf  of  Bemage. 
The  duke  is  a  man  that  distinguishes  people  of 
merit,  and  I  will  speak  to  him  myself;  but  the  se- 
cretary backing  it  will  be  very  effectual,  and  I  will 
take  care  to  have  it  done  to  purpose.  Pray  tell 
Bemage  so,  and  that  I  think  nothing  can  be  luckier 
for  him,  and  that  I  would  have  him  go  by  all  means. 
I  Will  order  it  that  the  duke  shall  send  for  him  when 
they  are  in  Spain ;  or,  if  he  fails,  that  he  shall  re- 
ceive him  kindly  when  he  goes  to  wait  on  him. 
Can  I  do  more  Y  Is  not  this  a  great  deal  t  I  now 
send  away  tliis  letter  that  you  may  not  stay.  I  dined 
with  Ford  upon  his  opera-day,  and  am  now  come 
home,  and  am  going  to  study ;  do  not  you  pretend 
to  guess,  sirrahs,  impudent  saucy  dear  boxes.  To- 
ward the  end  of  a  letter  I  could  not  say  saucy  boxes 
without  putting  dear  between.  En't  that  right  now  t 
Farewell.  This  should  be  longer,  InU  that  /  send  it 
io-niffht, 

0  silly,  silly  loggerhead ! 

1  sent  a  letter  this  poet  to  one  Mr.  Staunton,  and 
I  direct  it  to  Mr.  Acton's,  in  St.  Michael's  lane. 
He  formerly  lodged  there,  but  he  has  not  told  mo 
where  to  direct.  Fray  send  to  that  Acton,  whether 
the  letter  is  come  there,  and  whether  he  has  sent  it 
to  Staunton. 

If  Bemage  designs  to  sell  his  commission  and  stay 
at  home,  pray  let  him  tell  me  so,  that  my  recom- 
mendation to  the  duke  of  Argyle  may  not  be  in  vain. 


LETTER  THE  SIXTEENTH. 

London,  Feb.  10. 1710-11. 

I  HAVE  just  dispatched  my  lAth  to  the  post :  I  tell 
you  how  things  will  be,  after  I  have  got  a  letter  from 
MD.  I  am  in  a  furious  haste  to  finish  mine,  for 
fear  of  having  two  of  MD's  to  answer  in  one  of 
Presto's,  which  would  be  such  a  disgrace,  never  saw 
the  like ;  but  before  you  write  to  me  I  write  at  my 
leisure,  like  a  gentleman,  a  little  every  day,  Just  to 
let  you  know  how  matters  go,  and  so,  and  so ;  and 
I  hope  before  this  comes  to  you,  you  will  have  got 
your  box  and  chocolate,  and  Presto  will  take  more 
care  another  time. 

11.  Morning. — I  must  rise  and  go  see  my  lord 
keeper,  which  will  cost  me  two  shillings  in  coach- 
hire.    Do  not  call  them  tw«  thirteens.*   At  night. — 

•  A  shilling'  pastes  for  thiiteen  pcnoe  in  Ireland 
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It  has  rained  all  day,  and  there  was  no  walking.  I 
read  prayers  to  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  in  the  after- 
noon, and  I  dined  with  three  Irishmen  at  one  Mr. 
Cope's*  lodgings ;  the  other  two  were  one  Morris, 
an  archdeacon,  and  Mr.  Ford.  When  I  came  home 
this  evening,  I  expected  that  little  jackanapes  Har- 
rison would  have  come  to  get  help  about  his  Tatler 
for  Tuesday :  I  have  fixed  two  evenings  in  the  week 
which  I  allow  him  to  come.  The  toad  never  came, 
and  I  expecting  him  full  a  reading,  and  left  off  other 
business.  Come,  what  are  you  doing  1  how  do  you 
pass  your  time  this  ugly  weather  1  Gaming  and 
drinking,  I  suppose :  fine  diversions  for  young  ladies, 
truly.  I  wish  you  had  some  of  our  Seville  oranges, 
and  we  some  of  your  wine.  We  have  the  finest 
oranges  for  two-pence  a  piece,  and  the  basest  wine 
for  six  shillings  a  bottle.  They  tell  me  wine  grows 
cheap  with  you.  I  am  resolved  to  have  half  a  hogs- 
head when  I  get  to  Ireland,  if  it  be  good  and  cheap, 
as  it  used  to  be  ;  and  I  will  treat  MD  at  my  table  in 
an  evening,  oh  hoa,  and  laugh  at  great  ministers  of 
state. 

12.  The  days  are  grown  fine  and  long, be 

thanked.  O  faith,  you  forget  aU  our  little  sayings,  and 
I  am  angry.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Secretary  St. 
John :  I  went  to  the  Court  of  Requests  at  noon,  and 
sent  Mr.  Harley  into  the  house  to  call  the  secretary, 
to  let  him  know  I  would  not  dine  with  him  if  he 
dined  late.  By  good  luck  the  duke  of  Argyle  was 
at  the  lobby  of  the  house  too,  and  I  kept  him  in 
talk  till  the  secretary  came  out,  then  told  them  I 
was  glad  to  meet  them  together,  and  that  I  had  a 
request  to  the  duke,  which  the  secretary  must  second, 
and  his  grace  must  grant.  The  duke  said,  he  was 
sure  it  was  something  insignificant,  and  wished  it 
was  ten  times  greater.  At  the  secretary's  house  I 
writ  a  memorial,  and  gave  it  to  the  secretary  to  give 
the  duke,  and  shall  see  that  he  docs  it.  It  is,  that 
his  grace  will  please  to  take  Mr.  Bemage  into  his 
protection;  and  if  he  finds  Bernage  answers  my 
character,  to  give  him  all  encouragement.  Colonel 
Masham  and  colonel  Hill  (Mrs.  Masham's  brother) 
tell  me  my  request  is  reasonable,  and  they  will 
second  it  heartily  to  the  duke  too  :  so  I  reckon  Ber- 
nage is  on  a  verj'  good  foot  when  he  goes  to  Spain. 
Pray  tell  him  this,  though  perhaps  I  will  write  to 
him  before  he  goes  ;  yet  where  shall  I  direct  1  for  I 
suppose  he  has  left  Conolly's. 

13.  I  have  left  off  lady  Kent's  bitter,  and  got 
another  box  of  pills.  I  have  no  fits  of  giddiness, 
but  only  some  little  disorders  toward  it ;  and  I  walk 
as  much  as  I  can.  Lady  Kerry  is  just  as  I  am,  only 
a  great  deal  worse:  I  dined  to-day  at  lord  Shel« 
burn's,  where  she  is,  and  we  con  ailments,  which 
makes  us  very  fond  of  each  other.  I  have  taken 
Mr.  Harley  into  favour  again,  and  called  to  sec  him, 
but  he  was  not  withhi :  1  will  use  to  visit  him  ailer 
dinner,  for  he  dines  too  late  for  my  head  :  then  I 
went  to  visit  poor  Congreve,  who  is  just  getting  out 
of  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout,  and  I  sat  with  him  till 
near  nine  o'clock.  He  gave  me  a  Tatler  he  had 
written  out,  as  blind  as  he  is,  for  little  IlaiTison.  It 
is  about  a  scoundrel  that  was  grown  rich,  and  went 
and  bought  a  coat  of  arms  at  tlie  Herald's,  and  a  set 
of  ancestors  at  Fleet-ditch  :  it  is  well  enough,  and 
shall  be  printed  in  two  or  three  days,  and  if  you 
read  those  kind  of  things,  this  will  divert  you.  It 
is  now  between  ten  and  eleven,  and  I  am  going 
to  bed. 

14.  This  was  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh's  daughter's  birth- 
day, and  Mr.  Ford  aud  I  were  invited  to  dirmer  to 
keep  it,  aud  we  spent  the  evening  there  drinking 

*  Roburt  Cov9,  o«q.,  a  K^ntlomsn  of  learning,  and  cone- 
v^ondeni  of  Swift'i. 


punch.  That  wan  our  way  of  beginning  Lent ;  and 
in  the  morning,  lord  Shelbum,  lady  Kerr}-,  Mn. 
Pratt,  and  I,  went  to  Hyde  Park,  instead  of  goini;  to 
church  ;  for  till  my  head  is  a  little  settled,  I  tliink  it 
better  not  to  go ;  it  would  be  so  silly  and  trouble- 
some  to  go  out  sick.  Dr.  Duke  died  suddenly  t^o 
or  three  nights  ago :  he  was  one  of  the  t*  its  w  hen 
we  were  children,  but  turned  parson,  and  left  it. 
and  never  writ  further  than  a  prologue  or  recom- 
mendatory copy  of  verses.  He  had  a  fine  lirin^ 
given  him  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester  about  three 
months  ago :  he  got  his  living  suddenly,  and  he  got 
his  dying  so  too. 

15.  I  walked  purely  to-day  about  the  Park,  the 
rain  being  just  over,  of  which  we  have  had  i 
great  deal,  mixed  with  little  short  frosts.  I  went  to 
the  Court  of  Requests,  thinking  if  Mr.  Harley  dined 
early  to  go  with  him.  But  meeting  Leigh  and 
Sterne,  they  invited  me  to  dine  with  them,  and  away 
we  went.  When  we  got  into  bis  room,  one  H— ,  a 
worthless  Irish  fellow,  was  there  ready  to  dine  xrith 
us ;  so  I  stepped  out  and  whispered  them,  *'  that  1 
would  not  dine  with  that  fellow."  They  made  ex- 
cuses, and  begged  me  to  stay,  but  away  I  went  tn 
Mr.  Harley's,  and  he  did  not  dine  at  home,  and  2t 
last  I  dined  at  sir  John  Germain's,  and  found  Indv 
Betty  but  just  recovered  of  a  miscarriage.  I  am 
writing  an  inscription  for  lord  Berkeley's  tomb: 
you  know  the  young  rake  his  son,  the  new  tarl,  r* 
married  to  the  duke  of  Richmond's  daughter,  at  the 
duke's  country  house,  and  are  now  coming  to  towii. 
She  will  be  fluxed  in  two  months,  and  they  will  be 
parted  in  a  year.  You  ladies  are  brave,  bold,  ven- 
turesome folks  ;  and  the  chit  is  but  seventeen,  and 
is  ill-natured,  covetous,  vicious,  and  proud  in  ex- 
tremes.    And  so  get  you  gone  to  Stoyte  to-morrow. 

16.  Faith  this  letter  goes  on  but  slow :  it  if  ^ 
week  old,  and  the  first  side  not  written.  I  went  to- 
day into  the  city  for  a  walk,  but  the  person  I  de- 
signed  to  dine  with  was  not  at  home :  so  I  nn*' 
back  and  called  at  Congrei-e's,  and  dined  with  hira 
and  Estcourt,*  and  laughed  till  six,  then  went  (o 
Mr.  Harley's,  who  was  not  gone  to  dinner ;  there  1 
stayed  till  nine,  and  we  made  up  our  quarrel,  and  hr 
has  invited  me  to  dinner  to-morrow,  which  is  tV 
day  of  the  week  (Saturday)  that  lord  keeper  and 
secretary  St.  John  dine  with  him  privately ;  nnd  at 
last  they  have  consented  to  let  me  among  them  <  n 
that  day.  Attcrbury  and  Prior  went  to  bury  ]wiJ 
Dr.  Duke.  Congreve's  nasty  white  wine  has  pMU 
me  the  heartburn. 

17.  I  took  some  good  walks  in  the  Park  to-dv. 
and  then  went  to  Mr.  Harley.  Lord  Rivers  wa«  j:^' 
there  before  me,  and  I  chid  him  for  presimiin::  ^' 
come  on  a  day  when  only  lord  keeper,  the  sccrot:in\ 
and  I  were  to  be  there ;  but  he  regarded  me  imt ; 
so  we  all  dined  together,  and  sat  down  at  four;  and 
the  secretary  has  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to- 
morrow.  I  told  them  I  had  no  hopes  they  could 
ever  keep  in,  but  that  I  saw  they  loved  one  anothir 
so  well,  as  indeed  they  seem  to  do.  They  call  uv 
nothing  but  Jonathan  ;  and  I  said,  I  believcil  tlir* 
would  leave  me  Jonathan  as  they  found  me,  anl 
that  I  never  knew  a  ministry  do  anything  for  ihof^^ 
whom  they  make  coinpanions  of  their  pleasun-s; 
and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  so ;  but  I  care  not.  1 
am  upon  a  project  of  getting  five  hundred  pound*. 
without  being  obliged  to  anybody;  but  that  i««  » 
secret,  till  I  see  my  dearest  MD ;  and  so  hold  yo\iT 
tongue,  and  do  not  talk,  sirrahs,  for  I  am  now 
about  it. 

18.  My  head  has  no  fits,  but  a  little  disonicp'd 

•  Mr.  Richard  Ueitcoutt,  a  player  and  dramatic  writer,  «:«* 
bratatl  in  The  SPErrATOR,  and  other  works  of  the  time. 
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before  dinner ;  yet  I  walk  Btoutly,  and  take  pills, 
and  hope  to  mend.  Secretary  St.  John  would  needs 
Jure  me  dine  with  him  to-day,  aud  there  I  found 
three  persons  I  never  saw ;  two  I  bad  no  acquaint- 
iQce  with,  and  one  I  did  not  care  for :  so  I  left 
them  early,  and  came  home,  it  being  no  day  to  walk, 
but  scurvy  rain  and  wind.  The  secretary  tells  me 
he  bu  put  a  cheat  on  me  ;  for  lord  Peterborow  sent 
him  twehe  dosen  flasks  of  Burgundy,  on  condition 
thai  I  should  have  my  share ;  but  he  never  was 
quiet  till  they  were  all  gone  ;  so  I  reckon  he  owes 
oif  thirty-six  pounds.  Lord  Peterborow  is  now  got 
f>  Vienna,  and  I  must  write  to  him  to-morrow.  I 
be^nn  now  to  be  toward  looking  for  a  letter  from 

•  me  certain  ladies  of  Presto's  acquaintance,  that 
UitHi  at  St.  Mary's,  and  are  called,  in  a  certain  lan- 
^ii-dge,  our  little  MD.     Ko,  stay,  I  do  not  expect 
uce  these  six  days,  that  will  be  just  three  weeks  ; 
I'bt  I  a  reasonable  creature  !     We  are  plagued  here 
nith  an  October  Club ;  that  is,  a  set  of  above  a  hun- 
dred pariiament-men  of  the  country,  who  drink  Oc- 
tober beer  at  home,   and  meet  e\ery  evening  at 
%  tavern  near  the  parliament,  to  consult  affairs  and 
diixc  things  on  to  extremes  against  the  Whigs,  to 
caii  the  old  ministry  to  account,  and  get  off  five  or 
tu  heads.     The  ministry  seem  not  to  regard  them  ; 
jtt  ooe  of  them  in  confidence  told  me,  that  there 
ni04t  be  lomethiug  thought  on  to  settle  things  better. 
)  nill  tell  you  one  great  state  secret;   the  queen, 
M-uiible  how  much  she  was  governed  by  the  late 
miimtr),  runs  a  little  into  the  other  extreme,  and  is 
jealoui  in  that  point  even  of  those  who  got  her  out 
of  the  other's  hands.     The  ministry  is  for  gentler 
u>e3»arvs,  and  the  other  Tories  for  more  violent. 
Lord  Rivers,  talking  to  me  the  other  day,  cursed  the 
piper  called  the  Examiner,  for  speaking  civilly  of 
the  duke    of  Marlborough :    this   I  happened  to 
t»Ik  of  to  the  secretary,  who  blamed  the  warmth  of 
tait  lord,  aud  some  others,  and  swore  that  if  their 
advice  were  followed,  they  would  be  blown  up  in 
treaty  .four  hours.      And   I  have  reason  to  think 
that  they  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  the  queen  to 
pin  ber  %Saxn  more  into  the  hands  of  a  ministry 
than  ibe  does  at  present ;  and  there  are,  I  believe, 
tv»  men  thought  on,  one  of  them  you  have  often 
B*t  the  name  of  in  my  letter.     But  so  much  for 
politic!. 

ly.  This  proved  a  terrible  rainy  day,  which  pre- 
^•"iited  my  walk  into  the  city,  and  I  was  only  able 
Vj  mn  and  dine  with  my  neighbour  Yanhomrigh, 
*Ure  air  Andrew  Fountaine  dined  too,  who  has 
jut  began  to  sally  out,  and  has  shipped  his  motlier 
40  J  &i»ter,  who  were  his  nurses,  back  to  the  country. 
'm«  evening  was  fair,  and  I  walked  a  little  in  the 
I'aik  till  Prior  made  me  go  with  him  to  the  Smyrna 
Co&ehouse,  where  I  sat  a  while,  and  saw  four  or 
t\t:  Irish  persona,  who  are  very  handsome,  genteel 
ftrJowa,  but  I  know  not  their  names.  I  came  away 
kt  f«\en,  and  got  home.  Two  days  ago  I  writ  to 
Bema^,  and  told  him  what  I  had  done,  and  directed 
^  IsxUrt  to  Mr.  Curry's  to  he  left  with  Dingley. 
Bnndiers  Hill  and  Masham,  brother  and  husband 
tu  Mr&.  Masham,  the  queen's  favourite,  colonel 
puney,  and  I ,  have  recommended  Bemage  to  the 
<i^ke  of  Argyle ;  and  secretary  St.  John  has  given 
<>dake  my  memorial;  and,  besides.  Hill  tells  me 
*iM  Beraage's  colonel.  Fielding,  designs  to  make 

•  '!&  his  captain-lieutenant;  but  1  believe  I  said 
1^  to  you  before,  and  in  this  letter,  but  I  will  not 
Vjck. 

30.  Morning. — It  snows  terribly  again,  and  it  is 
*«taken,  for  I  now  want  a  little  good  weather :  I 
^5  )oa  ifood  morrow,  and,  if  it  clear  up,  grt  you 
««a*  to  poor  Mrs.  Walls,  who  has  had  a  hard  time  of 


it,  but  is  now  pretty  well  again.  I  am  sorry  it  is  a 
girl :  tlie  poor  archdeacon  too,  see  how  simply  he 
looked  when  they  told  him !  what  did  it  cost  Stella 
to  be  gossip  t  1  will  rise;  so,  do  you  heart  let  me 
see  you  at  night,  and  do  not  stay  late  out,  and  catch 
cold,  sirrahs.  At  night. — ^It  grew  good  weather, 
and  I  got  a  good  walk,  and  dined  with  Ford  upon 
his  opera-day :  but  now  all  his  wine  is  gone,  I  shall 
dine  with  him  no  more.  I  hope  to  send  this  letter 
before  I  hear  from  MD :  methinks  there  is — some- 
thing great  in  doing  so,  only  I  cannot  express  where 
it  lies ;  and  faith  this  shall  go  by  Saturday,  as  sure 
as  you  are  a  rogue.  Mrs.  Edgeworth  was  to  set 
out  but  last  Monday,  so  you  will  not  have  your  box 
so  soon  perhaps  as  this  letter ;  but  Sterne  told  me 
since  that  it  is  safer  at  Chester,  and  that  she  will  take 
care  of  it.     I  would  give  a  guinea  you  had  it. 

21.  Morning. — Faith  I  hope  it  will  be  fair  for  me 
to  walk  into  the  city,  for  I  take  all  occasions  of 
walking.  I  should  be  plaguy  busy  at  Laracor  if  I 
were  Uiere  now,  cutting  down  willows,  planting 
others,  scouring  my  canal,  and  every  kiud  of  thing. 
If  Raymond  goes  over  this  summer,  you  must  sub- 
mit, and  make  them  a  visit,  that  we  may  have  another 
eel  and  trout  fishing ;  and  that  Stella  may  ride  by 
and  see  Presto  in  his  morning-gown  in  the  garden, 
and  so  go  up  with  Joe  to  the  Hill  of  Bree,  and 
round  by  Scurlock's  Town.  O  Lord,  how  I  remem- 
ber names !  faith  it  gives  me  short  sighs :  therefore 
no  more  of  that  if  you  love  me.  Good  morrow,  I 
will  go  rise  like  a  gentleman,  my  pills  say  I  must. 
At  night. — Lady  Kerry  sent  to  desire  me  to  engage 
some  lords  about  an  affair  she  has  in  their  house.  I 
called  to  see  her,  but  found  she  had  already  engaged 
every  lord  I  knew,  and  that  there  was  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter,  and  it  rained  like  a  dog ;  so  I 
took  coach,  for  want  of  better  exercise,  and  dined 
privately  with  a  hang-dog  in  the  city,  and  walked 
back  in  the  evening.  The  days  are  now  long  enough 
to  walk  in  the  Park  after  dinner;  and  so  I  do  when- 
ever it  is  fair.  This  walking  is  a  strange  remedy ; 
Mr.  Prior  walks  to  make  himself  fat,^  and  I  to  bring 
myself  down ;  he  has  generally  a  cough,  which  he 
only  calls  a  cold ;  we  often  walk  round  the  Park 
together.     So  I  will  go  sleep. 

22.  It  snowed  all  this  morning  prodigiously,  and 
was  some  inches  thick  in  three  or  four  hours,  I 
dined  with  Mr,  Lewis  of  the  secretary's  office  at  his 
lodgings :  the  chairmen  that  carried  me  squeezed  a 
great  fellow  against  a  wall,  who  wisely  turned  his 
back,  and  broke  one  of  the  side  glasses  in  a  thousand 
piece.  I  fell  a  scolding,  pretended  I  was  like  to  be 
cut  in  pieces,  and  made  them  set  down  the  chair  in 
the  Park,  while  they  picked  out  the  bits  of  glasses : 
and  when  I  paid  them,  I  quarrelled  still,  so  they 
dared  not  grumble,  and  I  came  off  for  my  fare  :  but 
I  was  plaguy  afraid  they  would  have  said,  **  God 
bless  your  honour,  will  not  you  give  us  something 
for  our  glass  V*  Lewis  and  I  were  forming  a  project 
how  I  might  get  three  or  four  hundred  pounds, 
which  I  suppose  may  come  to  nothing.  I  hope 
Smyth  has  brought  you  your  palsy-drops;  how  does 
Stella  dol  I  begin  more  and  more  to  desire  to 
know.  The  three  weeks  since  I  had  your  last  is 
over  within  two  days,  and  I  will  allow  three  for 
accidents. 

23.  The  snow  is  gone  every  bit,  except  the  re- 
mainder of  some  great  balls  made  by  the  boys.  Mr. 
Sterne  was  with  me  this  morning  about  an  affair  he 
has  before  the  treasury.  That  drab  Mrs.  Edgeworth 
is  not  yet  set  out,  but  will  infallibly  next  Monday,, 
and  this  is  the  third  infallible  Monday,  and  pox  take 

"  Prior.  OB  Swif\  eUewhen*  mentions,  was  a  slight  tliia 
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her!  So  you  will  hare  this  letter  first;  uid  this 
shall  go  to-morrow ;  and  if  I  have  one  from  MD  in 
that  time,  I  will  not  answer  it  till  my  next ;  only  I 
will  say,  Madam,  I  received  your  letter,  and  so  and  so. 
I  dined  to-day  with  my  Mrs.  Butler,  who  grows 
yery  disagreeable. 

24.  Morning.  —  This  letter  certainly  goes  this 
evening,  sure  as  you  are  alive,  young  women,  and 
then  you  will  be  so  ashamed  that  I  have  none  from 
you  ;  and  if  I  was  to  reckon  like  you,  I  would  say,  I 
were  six  letters  before  you,  for  this  is  No.  16,  and  I 
have  had  your  No.  10.  But  I  reckon  you  have  re- 
ceived but  fourteen  and  have  sent  eleven.  I  think 
to  go  to-day  a  minister  of  state  hunting  in  the  Court 
of  Requests ;  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  Mr. 
Harley.  And  it  is  fine  cold  sunshiny  weather.  I 
wish  dear  MD  would  walk  this  morning  in  your 
Stephen's  Green  :  it  is  as  good  as  our  Park,  but  not 
so  large.  Faith  this  summer  we  will  take  a  coach 
for  sixpence  to  the  Green  Well,  the  two  walks,  and 
thence  all  the  vray  to  Stoyte's.  My  hearty  service 
to  Goody  Stoyte  and  Caderine,  and  I  hope  Mrs. 
Walls  had  a  good  time.  How  inconsistent  I  am ! 
I  cannot  imagine  I  was  ever  in  love  with  her.  Well, 
I  am  going;  what  have  you  to  sayl  I  do  not  care 
how  I  wriie  now.  I  do  not  design  to  write  on  this 
side ;  these  few  lines  are  but  so  much  more  than 
your  due ;  so  I  will  write  larye  or  small  as  I  please. 
O  faith,  my  hands  are  starving  in  bed ;  I  believe  it 
is  a  hard  frosL  I  must  rise,  and  bid  you  good  bye, 
for  I  will  seal  this  letter  immediately,  and  carry  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  put  it  into  the  post-oiBce  with  my 
own  fair  hands.     Farewell. 

This  letter  is  just  a  fortnight's  journal  to-day. 
Yes,  and  so  it  is,  I  am  sure,  says  you,  vnth  your  two 
eggs  a  penny. 

Lele,  lele,  lele — There,  there,  there. 

O  Lord,  I  am  saying  there,  there,  to  myself  in 
all  our  little  keys  :  and  now  you  talk  of  keys,  that 
dog  Patrick  broke  the  ke^'-general  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  with  six  locks,  and  1  have  been  so  plagued 
to  get  a  new  one,  beside  my  good  two  shillings. 


LETTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

London,  Feb.  24,  I710-11. 

Now,  young  women,  I  gave  in  my  16th  this  evening. 
I  diucd  with  Ford,  it  was  his  opera  day  as  usual ;  it 
is  very  convenient  to  me  to  do  so,  for  coming  home 
early  after  a  walk  in  the  Park,  which  now  the  days 
will  allow.  I  called  on  the  secretary  at  his  ofiice, 
and  he  had  forgot  to  give  the  memorial  about  Ber- 
nage  to  the  duke  of  Argyle ;  but  two  days  ago  I 
met  the  duke,  who  desired  I  would  give  it  him  my- 
u*>\{,  which  should  have  more  power  with  him  than 
all  the  ministry  together,  as  he  protested  solemnly, 
rejjeated  it  two  or  three  times,  and  bid  me  count 
u|Kjn  it.  So  that  I  verily  believe  Bemage  will  be 
ill  a  %ery  good  way  to  establish  himself.  I  think  I 
rsu  do  no  more  for  him  at  present,  and  there  is  an 
i'ikI  of  that ;  and  bo  get  you  gone  to  bed,  fur  it  is  late. 
2$.  7*he  three  weeks  are  out  yesterday  since  I  had 
)Our  last,  and  so  now  I  will  be  expecting  every  day 
a  pri'tty  dear  letter  from  my  own  MD,  and  hope  to 
Utfur  that  Stella  has  been  much  better  in  her  head 
and  eyes ;  my  head  continues  as  it  was ;  no  fits,  but 
a  Uttlc  disorder  every  day,  which  I  can  easily  bear, 
if  it  will  not  grow  worse.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr. 
Hrrretary  St  John,  on  condition  I  might  choose  my 
<'/i«p»fiy,  which  were  lord  Rivers,  lord  Carteret,  sir 
't  lii/ruas  Mansel,  and  Mr.  Lewis.  I  invited  Masham, 
IhlJ,  air  John  Stanley,  and  George  Granville,  but 
engaged ;  and  I  did  it  in  revenge  of  his 


having  such  bad  company  when  I  dined  with  him 
before  ;  so  we  laughed,  Ac,  And  I  ventured  to  p^o 
to  church  to-day,  which  I  have  not  done  this  moatb 
before.  Can  you  send  me  such  a  good  account  of 
Stella's  health,  pray  now  t  Tee,  I  hope,  and  better 
too.  We  dined  (says  you)  at  the  dean's,  and  play- 
ed at  cards  till  twelve,  and  there  came  in  Mr. 
French,  and  Dr.  Travors,  and  Dr.  Whittinghuo, 
and  Mr.  (I  forgot  his  name,  that  I  always  tell  Mxt. 
Walls  of)  the  banker's  son — a  pox  on  him '.  Andne 
were  so  merry ;  I  Tow.they  are  pure  good  coinpanT. 
But  I  lost  a  crown ;  for  you  must  know  I  had  alm)s 
hands  tempting  me  to  go  out,  but  never  took  in  sn)- 
thing,  and  often  two  black  aces  without  a  manilio. 
Was  not  that  hard,  Presto  t  hold  your  tongue,  &c. 

26.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary  about 
some  business,  and  he  teUs  me  that  colonel  Fieldiug 
is  now  going  to  make  Bemage  his  captain-lieutensnt, 
— ^that  is,  a  captain  by  commission,  and  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  company,  but  not  captain's  pay,  odIj 
the  first  step  to  it.  I  suppose  he  wiU  like  it,  and  the 
recommendation  to  the  duke  of  Argyle  goes  on. 
And  so  trouble  me  no  more  about  your  Bemsge ; 
the  jackanapes  understands  what  £iir  solicitors  be 
has  got,  I  warrant  you.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  sod 
I  dined  by  invitation  with  Mrs.  Yanhomrigb.  Yoa 
say  they  are  of  no  consequence ;  why,  they  keep  u 
good  female  company  as  I  do  male :  I  see  all  the 
drabs  of  quality  at  this  end  of  the  town  with  them ; 
I  saw  t>vo  lady  Bettys  there  this  afternoon.  The 
beauty  of  one,  the  good  breeding  and  nature  of  the 
other,  and  the  wit  of  either,  would  hare  made  a  Bae 
woman.  Rare  walking  in  the  Park  now ;  why  do 
not  you  walk  in  the  Green  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  walks 
there  are  finer  gravelled  than  the  Mdl.  Wbat 
beasts  the  Irish  women  are,  never  to  walk ! 

27.  Dartineuf  and  I,  and  ,litile  Harrison  the  new 
Tatler,  and  Jervas  the  painter,  dined  to-day  with 
James — I  know  not  his  other  name,  but  it  ii  one  of 
Dartineuf's  dining  places,  who  is  a  true  epicure. 
James  is  clerk  of  the  kitchen  to  the  queen,  and  hti 
a  little  snug  house  at  St.  James's,  and  we  had  the 
queen^s  wine,  and  such  very  fine  victuals,  that  I 
could  not  eat  it.  Three  weeks  and  three  days  sinre 
my  last  letter  from  MD,  rare  doings!  why  buly  we 
were  so  busy  with  poor  Mrs.  Walls,  that,  indeed, 
Presto,  we  could  not  write ;  we  were  afraid  the 
poor  woman  would  have  died,  and  it  pitied  us  to  m^ 
the  archdeacon,  how  concerned  he  was.  The  dean 
never  came  to  see  her  but  once ;  bat  now  she  it  up 
again,  and  we  go  and  sit  with  her  in  the  evemnc«. 
The  child  died  the  next  day  after  it  was  bom,  and  I 
believe,  between  friends,  she  is  not  very  sorry  for  it. 
Indeed,  Presto,  you  are  plaguy  silly  to-night,  asd 
have  not  guessed  one  word  right,  for  she  and  tbr 
child  are  both  well,  and  it  is  a  fine  girl,  likely  to 
live  ;  and  the  dean  was  godfather,  and  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine and  I  were  godmothers ;  I  was  going  to  uj 
Stoyte,  but  I  think  1  have  heard  they  do  not  put 
maids  and  married  women  together,  though  I  know 
not  why  I  think  so,  nor  I  do  not  care  ;  what  care  II 
but  I  must  prate,  ftc. 

28.  I  walked  to-day  into  the  city  for  my  health, 
and  there  dined,  which  I  always  do  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fair  and  business  perraita,  that  I  maybe  und<>r 
a  necessity  of  taking  a  good  walk,  which  is  the  be>t 
thing  I  can  do  at  present  for  my  health.  Some 
bookseller  has  raked  up  everything  I  writ,  and  pob- 
lished  it  the  other  day  in  one  volume  ;  but  I  know 
nothing  of  it ;  it  was  without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent :  it  makes  a  four  shilling  book,  and  is  called 
"  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.*  Tooke  pnpteml* 

■  London,  printed  tot  John  Morphsw,  near  Stetionan*  If^^* 
nil.    Octavo. 
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he  knows  nothing  of  it,  but  I  doubt  he  U  at  the 
bottom.  One  must  have  patience  with  these  things ; 
tbe  best  of  it  is,  I  shall  be  plagued  no  more.  How> 
rrcr,  I  will  bring  a  couple  of  them  over  with  me  for 
MD;  perhaps  you  may  desire  to  see  them.  I  hear 
thev  MfU  mightily. 

March  1.  Morning. — I  have  been  calling  to  Pa- 
trick to  look  in  his  almanac  for  the  day  of  the 
mouth :  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  leap-year. 
The  almanac  says  it  is  the  third  after  leap-year, 
«Qd  I  always  thought  till  now  that  every  third  year 
wsa  leap-year.  I  am  glad  they  come  so  seldom ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  otherwise  when  I  was  a  young 
nan ;  I  see  times  are  mightily  changed  since  then. 
Write  to  me,  sirrahs,  be  sure  do,  by  the  time  this  side 
w  done,  and  I  will  keep  the  other  side  for  the  an- 
swer :  so  I  wiU  go  write  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher : 

/ood  morrow,  sirrahs. Night. — I  dined  to-day 

at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  being  a  rainy  day,  and  lady 
Betty  Butler,  knowing  it,  sent  to  let  me  know  she 
expected  my  company  in  the  evening,  where  the 
TiAs  (so  we  call  them)  were  to  be.  The  duchess 
tad  they  do  not  go  over  this  summer  with  the  duke; 
•0  I  got  to  bed. 

2.  This  rainy  weather  undoes  me  in  coaches  and 
chairs.  I  waa  traipting  to-day  with  your  Mr. 
St«me,  to  go  along  with  them  to  Moor,  and  recom- 
aeod  his  business  to  the  treasury.  Sterne  tells  me 
Hii  dependence  is  wholly  on  me ;  but  I  have  abso- 
lutely refused  to  re<^ommend  it  to  Mr.  Harley,  be- 
cauie  I  troubled  him  lately  so  much  with  other  folks' 
*Skin ;  and  besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Harley 
lotd  me  he  did  not  like  Sterne's  business  :  however, 
I  will  serve  him,  because  I  suppose  MD  would  have 
mr.  But  in  saylug  his  dcpeuilcnce  lies  wholly  on 
me  he  lies,  and  is  a  fool.  I  dined  with  lord  Aber- 
con,  whose  son  Feaaley  will  be  married  at  Easter 
to  ten  thousand  pounds. 

3.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  yesterday  morning  I 
^^u  St  Mr.  Uarley*s  levee:  he  swore  I  came  in 
•(ute,  to  see  him  among  a  parcel  of  fools.  My  busi- 
iie«  was  to  desire  I  might  let  the  duke  of  Ormond 
linow  how  the  affair  stood  of  the  first-Miits.  He 
pmmised  to  let  him  know  it,  and  engaged  me  to 
•ime  w  ith  him  to-day.  Every  Saturday  lord-keeper, 
■ecretsry  SL  John,  and  I  dine  with  him,  and  some- 
times lord  Rivers,  and  they  let  in  none  else.  Pa- 
tnc  W  brought  me  some  letters  into  the  Park  ;  among 
wfairh  was  one  from  Walls,  and  the  other,  yes  faith, 
the  uther  waa  from  our  little  MD,  No.  11*  I  read 
the  rest  in  the  Park,  and  MD's  in  a  chair  as  I  went 
^>iu  St.  James's  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  glad  enough  I 
Vis  &ith,  to  read  it,  and  see  all  right.  O,  Lut  I 
Sill  not  answer  it  these  three  or  four  days,  at  least, 
or  may  be  sooner.  Am  not  I  silly  1  Faith  your  let- 
(«n  would  make  a  dog  silly,  if  I  had  a  dog  to  be 
«•• ; ;  bof  it  must  be  a  little  dog.  I  stayed  with  Mr. 
Htfiey  till  past  nine,  where  we  had  much  discourse 
t*ltHher  after  the  rest  were  gone ;  and  I  gave  him 
<rT)  truly  my  opinion  where  he  desired  it.  He 
■^mpUtned  he  was  not  very  well,  and  has  engaged 
ne  to  dine  with  him  again  on  Monday.  So  I  came 
hoeup  afoot,  like  a  fine  gentleman,  to  tell  you  all  this. 

4.  I  dined  to-day  vrith  Mr.  secretary  St.  John ; 
^d  after  dinner  he  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Harley 
(bit  he  was  much  out  of  order :  pray  God  preserve 
bu  heslth,  everything  depends  upon  it.  The  par- 
^luneat  at  present  cannot  go  a  step  without  hiin, 
i'<jr  the  queen  neitlicr.  I  long  to  be  in  Ireland ;  but 
«b.  luimstry  beg  me  to  stay :  however,  when  this 
(HTtisoient  hurry  is  over  i  will  endeavour  to  steal 
•■""J ;  by  which  time  I  hope  the  firat-fruit  business 
oiilbedoue.  This  kingdom  is  certainly  ruined  as 
«t.tj-h  M  was  c\cr  anj    bankrupt   merchant.     We 

<  >L,  I. 


must  have  peace,  let  it  be  a  bad  or  a  good  one, 
though  nobody  dares  talk  of  it.  The  nearer  I  look 
upon  things  the  worse  I  like  them*  I  believe  tbe 
confederacy  will  soon  break  to  pieces,  and  our  fac- 
tions at  home  increase.  The  ministry  is  upon  a  very 
narrow  bottom,  and  stand  like  an  isthmus  between 
the  VVhigs  on  one  side  and  violent  Tories  on  tlie 
other.  They  are  able  seamen,  but  the  tempest  is 
too  great,  the  ship  too  rotten,  and  the  crew  all 
against  them.  Lord  Somers  has  been  twice  in  the 
queen's  closet,  once  very  lately ;  and  your  duchess 
of  Somerset,  who  now  has  the  key,  is  a  most  insi- 
nuating woman,  and  I  believe  they  will  endeavour 
to  play  the  same  game  that  has  been  played  against 
them.  I  have  told  them  of  all  this,  which  they 
know  already,  but  they  cannot  help  it.  They  have 
cautioned  the  queen  so  much  against  being  governed, 
that  she  observes  it  too  much.  I  could  talk  till  to- 
morrow upon  these  tilings,  but  they  make  me  melan- 
choly. I  could  not  but  observe  that  lately,  after 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Harley,  though  he  is 
the  most  fearlcM  man  alive,  and  the  least  apt  to  de- 
spond, he  confessed  to  me  that  uttering  his  mind  to 
me  gave  him  ease. 

5.  Mr.  Harley  continues  out  of  order,  yet  his 
affairs  force  him  abroad :  he  is  subject  to  a  sore 
throat,  and  was  cupped  last  night :  I  sent  and  called 
two  or  three  times.  I  hear  he  is  better  this  evening. 
I  dined  to>day  in  the  city  with  Dr.  Freind  at  a  third 
body's  house,  where  I  was  to  pass  for  somebody  else, 
and  there  was  a  plaguy  silly  jest  carried  on  that 
made  me  sick  of  it.  Our  weather  grows  fine,  and 
I  will  walk  like  camomile.  And  pray  walk  you  to 
your  dean's,  or  your  Stoyte's,  or  your  Manley's,  or 
your  Walls*.  But  your  new  lodgings  make  you  so 
proud  you  will  walk  less  than  ever.  Come,  let  me 
go  to  bed,  sirrahs. 

6.  Mr.  Harley's  going  out  yesterday  has  put  him 
a  little  backward.  I  called  twice,  and  sent,  for  I  am 
in  pain  for  him.  Ford  caught  me,  and  made  me 
dine  with  him  on  his  opera-day  i  so  I  brought  Mr. 
Lewis  with  me,  and  sat  with  him  till  six.  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Addison  these  three  weeks:  all  our  friend- 
ship is  over.  I  go  to  no  coffeehouse.  1  presented 
a  parson  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher* s,  one  Richardson, 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to-day :  he  is  translating 
prayers  and  sermons  into  Irish,  and  has  a  project 
about  instructing  the  Irish  in  the  protestant  religion. 

7.  Morning. — Faith  a  little  would  make  me, — I 
could  find  in  my  heart,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing, 
I  have  a  good  mind,  if  I  had  not  something  else  to 
do,  I  would  answer  your  dear  saucy  letter.  O  Lord, 
I  am  going  awry  with  writing  in  bed.  O  faith,  but 
I  must  answer  it,  or  I  shall  not  have  room,  for  it 
must  go  on  Saturday ;  and  do  not  think  I  will  fill 
the  third  side — I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  young 
women.  Well,  then,  as  for  your  Bernage,  1  have 
said  enough  :  I  writ  to  him  last  week. — Turn  over 
that  leaf.  Now,  what  says  MD  to  the  world  to 
comel  I  tell  you,  madam  Stella,  my  head  is  a 
great  deal  better,  and  I  hope  will  keep  so.  How 
came  yours  to  be  fifteen  days  coming,  and  you  liad 
my  15tli  in  seven)  answer  me  that,  rogues.  Your 
being  with  goody  Walls  is  eaciise  enough.  I  find  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  sex — it  is  a  boy.  Yes,  I  under- 
stand your  cipher,  and  Stella  guesses  right,  as  she 
always  does.  He  (Mr.  Harley)  gave  me  al  bsadnuk 
Iboinlpl  dfuour  ufainfbtoy  dpionufhad,*  which  I  sent 
him  again  by  Mr.  Lewis,  to  whom  I  writ  a  very 
complaining  letter  that  wan  sliowed  him ;  and  so  the 
matter  ended.  He  told  me  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
me ;  I  said  I  liad  another  with  him,  and  we  returned 
to  our  friendship,  and  1  should  think  he  loves  me  as 

*  A  bank  bill  tat  fifty  pouiuLi. 
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her!  So  you  will  hare  this  letter  first;  and  thii 
shall  go  to-morrow ;  and  if  I  have  one  from  MD  in 
that  time,  I  will  not  answer  it  till  my  next ;  only  I 
will  say,  Madam,  I  received  your  letter,  and  so  and  so. 
I  dined  to-day  with  my  Mrs.  Butler,  who  grows 
very  disagreeable. 

24.  Morning.  —  This  letter  certainly  goes  this 
evening,  sure  as  you  are  alive,  young  women,  and 
then  you  will  be  so  ashamed  that  I  have  none  from 
you ;  and  if  1  was  to  reckon  like  you,  I  would  say,  I 
were  six  letters  before  you,  for  this  is  No.  16,  and  I 
have  had  your  No.  10.  But  I  reckon  you  have  re* 
ceived  but  fourteen  and  have  sent  eleven.  I  think 
to  go  to-day  a  minister  of  state  hunting  in  the  Court 
of  Requests ;  for  I  have  something  to  say  to  Mr. 
Harley.  And  it  is  fine  cold  sunshiny  weather.  I 
wiih  dear  MD  would  walk  this  rooming  in  your 
Stephen's  Green  :  it  is  as  good  as  our  Park,  but  not 
BO  large.  Faith  this  summer  we  will  take  a  coach 
for  sixpence  to  the  Green  Well,  the  two  walks,  and 
thence  all  the  way  to  Stoyte's.  My  hearty  service 
to  Goody  Stoyte  and  Catherine,  and  I  hope  Mn. 
Walls  had  a  good  time.  How  inconsistent  I  am ! 
I  cannot  imagine  I  was  ever  in  love  with  her.  Well, 
I  am  going ;  what  have  you  to  say  1  I  do  not  care 
how  I  write  now.  I  do  not  design  to  write  on  this 
side ;  these  few  lines  are  but  so  much  more  than 
your  due ;  so  I  will  write  large  or  small  as  I  please. 
O  faith,  my  hands  are  starving  in  bed ;  I  believe  it 
is  a  hard  frost.  I  must  rise,  and  bid  you  good  bye, 
for  I  will  seal  this  letter  immediately,  and  carry  it  in 
my  pocket,  and  put  it  into  the  post-office  with  my 
own  fair  hands.     Farewell. 

This  letter  is  just  a  fortnight's  journal  to-day. 
Yes,  and  so  it  is,  I  am  sure,  says  you,  with  your  two 
eggs  a  penny. 

Lele,  lele,  lele — There,  there,  there. 

O  Lord,  I  am  saying  there,  there,  to  myself  in 
all  our  little  keys  :  and  now  you  talk  of  keys,  that 
dog  Patrick  broke  the  key-general  of  the  chest  of 
drawers  with  six  locks,  and  1  have  been  so  plagued 
to  get  a  new  one,  beside  my  good  two  shillings. 


LETTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

London.  Feb.  24,  1710-11. 

Now,  young  women,  I  gave  in  my  16th  this  evening. 
I  dined  with  Ford,  it  was  his  opera  day  as  usual ;  it 
is  very  convenient  to  me  to  do  so,  for  coming  home 
early  after  a  walk  in  the  Park,  which  now  the  days 
will  allow.  I  called  on  the  secretary  at  his  office, 
and  he  had  forgot  to  give  the  memorial  about  Ber- 
uage  to  the  duke  of  Argyle ;  but  two  days  ago  I 
met  the  duke,  who  desired  I  would  give  it  him  my- 
self, which  should  have  more  power  with  him  than 
all  the  ministry  together,  as  he  protested  solemnly, 
repeated  it  two  or  three  times,  and  bid  me  count 
upon  it.  So  that  I  verily  believe  Bcmage  will  be 
in  a  very  good  way  to  estoblish  himself.  I  think  I 
can  do  no  more  for  him  at  present,  and  there  is  an 
uud  of  that ;  and  so  get  you  gone  to  bed,  for  it  is  late. 
25.  The  three  weeks  are  out  yesterday  since  I  had 
your  last,  and  so  now  I  will  be  expecting  every  day 
a  pretty  dear  letter  from  my  own  MD,  and  hope  to 
hear  that  Stella  has  bten  much  better  in  her  head 
and  eyes ;  my  head  continues  as  it  was ;  no  fits,  but 
a  little  disorder  every  day,  which  I  can  easily  bear. 
If  it  will  not  grow  worse.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr. 
Secretary  St.  John,  on  condition  I  might  choose  my 
company,  which  were  lord  Rivers,  lord  Carteret,  sir 
'^'^'omas  Manuel,  and  Mr.  Lewis.  I  invited  Masham, 
sir  John  Stanley,  and  George  Granville,  but 
(vere  engaged ;  and  I  did  it  in  revenge  of  his 


having  such  bad  company  when  I  dined  with  him 
before ;  so  we  laugheicl,  &c.  And  I  ventured  to  ^ 
to  church  to-day,  which  I  have  not  done  this  month 
before.  Can  you  send  me  such  a  good  account  of 
Stella's  health,  pray  now  1  Yes,  I  hope,  and  better 
too.  We  dined  (says  you)  at  the  dean's,  and  play- 
ed at  cards  till  twelve,  and  there  came  in  Mr. 
French,  and  Dr.  Travors,  and  Dr.  Wbittingbam, 
and  Mr.  (I  forgot  his  name,  that  I  always  tell  Mn. 
Walls  of)  the  banker's  son — a  pox  on  him !  Andiie 
were  so  merry ;  I  vow^they  are  pure  good  compuT. 
But  I  lost  a  crown ;  for  you  must  know  I  had  shrams 
hands  tempting  me  to  go  out,  but  never  took  in  aji)- 
thing,  and  often  two  black  aces  without  a  manilio. 
Was  not  that  hard.  Presto  t  hold'your  tongue,  &c. 

26.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary  sbout 
some  business,  and  he  teUs  me  that  colonel  Fielding 
is  now  going  to  make  Bemage  his  captain-lieutensnt, 
— ^that  is,  a  captain  by  commission,  and  the  perqui- 
sites of  the  company,  but  not  captain's  pay,  onW 
the  first  step  to  it.  I  suppose  he  will  like  it,  and  the 
recommendation  to  the  duke  of  Argyle  goes  on. 
And  so  trouble  me  no  more  about  your  Bemage ; 
the  jackanapes  understands  what  fair  solicitors  be 
has  got,  I  warrant  you.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and 
I  dined  by  invitation  vrith  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh.  You 
say  they  are  of  no  consequence ;  why,  they  keep  ai 
good  female  company  as  I  do  male :  I  see  all  the 
drabs  of  quality  at  this  end  of  the  town  with  them ; 
I  saw  two  lady  Bettys  there  this  afternoon.  The 
beauty  of  one,  the  good  breeding  and  nature  of  tbe 
other,  and  the  wit  of  either,  would  hare  made  a  fine 
woman.  Rare  walking  in  the  Park  now ;  why  do 
not  you  walk  in  the  Green  of  St.  Stephen ;  the  walks 
there  are  finer  gravelled  than  the  Mall.  What 
beasts  the  Irish  women  are,  never  to  walk ! 

27.  Dartineuf  and  I,  and  ,  little  Harrison  the  new 
Tatler,  and  Jervas  the  painter,  dined  to-day  with 
James — I  know  not  his  other  name,  but  it  is  one  of 
Dartineuf's  dining  places,  who  is  a  true  epicure. 
James  is  clerk  of  Uie  kitchen  to  the  queen,  and  ha^ 
a  little  snug  house  at  St.  James's,  and  we  had  tbe 
queen^s  wine,  and  such  very  fine  victuals,  that  I 
could  not  eat  it.  Three  weeks  and  three  days  since 
my  last  letter  from  MD,  rare  doings!  why  truly  \re 
were  so  busy  with  poor  Mrs.  Walls,  that,  indeed, 
Presto,  we  could  not  write ;  we  were  afraid  the 
poor  woman  would  have  died,  and  it  pitied  us  to  see 
the  archdeacon,  how  concerned  he  was.  The  dean 
never  came  to  see  her  but  once ;  but  now  she  is  up 
again,  and  we  go  and  sit  with  her  in  the  evenings. 
The  child  died  the  next  day  after  it  was  bom,  and  I 
believe,  between  friends,  she  is  not  very  sorry  for  it. 
Indeed,  Presto,  you  are  plaguy  silly  to-night,  and 
have  not  guessed  one  word  right,  for  she  and  the 
child  are  both  well,  and  it  is  a  fine  girl,  likely  ^^ 
live  ;  and  the  dean  was  godfather,  and  Mrs.  Cathe- 
rine and  I  were  godmothers ;  I  was  going  to  sav 
Stoyte,  but  I  think  I  have  heard  they  do  not  put 
maids  and  married  women  together,  though  I  know 
not  why  I  think  so,  nor  1  do  not  care ;  what  care  it 
but  I  must  prate,  &c. 

28.  I  walked  to-day  into  the  city  for  my  health, 
and  there  dined,  which  I  always  do  when  the  wea- 
ther is  fair  and  business  permits,  that  I  may  be  under 
a  necessity  of  taking  a  good  walk,  which  is  the  ho^ 
thing  I  can  do  at  present  for  my  health.  Some 
bookseller  has  raked  up  everything  I  writ,  and  pub- 
lished it  the  other  day  in  one  volume  ;  but  1  kno^ 
nothing  of  it ;  it  was  without  my  knowledge  or  con- 
sent :  it  makes  a  four  shilling  book,  and  is  calUd 
'*  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and  Verse.*  Tooke  pretendi 
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he  knows  nothing  of  it,  bat  I  doubt  he  is  at  the 
bottom.  One  miut  have  patience  with  these  things ; 
the  bent  of  it  is,  I  shall  be  plagued  no  more.  How- 
fver,  I  will  bring  a  couple  of  them  over  with  me  for 
MD;  perhaps  you  may  desire  to  see  them.  I  hear 
the)  sell  mightily. 

March  1.  Morning. — I  have  been  calling  to  Pa- 
thck  to  look  in  his  almanac  for  the  day  of  the 
month :  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  leap-year. 
The  almanac  says  it  is  the  third  after  leap-year, 
and  1  always  thought  tUI  now  that  every  third  year 
was  leap-year.  I  am  glad  they  come  so  seldom ; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  otherwise  when  I  was  a  young 
maa ;  I  see  times  are  mightily  changed  since  then. 
Write  to  me,  sirrabs,  be  sure  do,  by  the  time  this  side 
it  done,  and  I  wiU  keep  the  other  side  for  the  an- 
tver:  m  I  will  go  write  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher : 

good  morrow,  sirrabs. Night. — I  dined  to-day 

It  Mn.  Yanhomngb's,  being  a  rainy  day,  and  lady 
BettT  Butler,  knowing  it,  sent  to  let  me  know  she 
expected  my  company  in  the  evening,  where  the 
Va&s  (so  we  call  them)  were  to  be.  The  duchess 
ud  they  do  not  go  over  this  summer  with  the  duke; 
■0 1  got  to  bed. 

3.  This  rainy  weather  undoes  me  in  coaches  and 
chain.  I  was  traipaing  to-day  with  your  Mr. 
Sterae,  to  go  along  with  them  to  Moor,  and  recom- 
mend his  business  to  the  treasury.  Sterne  tells  me 
hi»  dependence  is  wholly  on  me ;  but  I  have  abso- 
lutely refused  to  recommend  it  to  Mr.  Harley,  be- 
cause 1  troubled  him  lately  so  much  with  other  folks' 
t&in ;  and  besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mr.  Harley 
told  me  he  did  not  like  Sterne's  business  :  however, 
I  will  serve  him,  because  I  suppose  MD  would  have 
me.  But  in  sayiug  his  depeuilence  lies  wholly  on 
me  he  lies,  and  is  a  fool.  I  dined  with  lord  Aber- 
com,  whose  »on  Feaaley  will  be  married  at  Easter 
to  ten  thousand  pounds. 

3.  I  foigot  to  tell  you  that  yesterday  morning  I 
*u  at  Mr.  Harley's  levee:  he  swore  I  came  in 
'pite,  to  see  him  among  a  parcel  of  fools.  My  busi- 
ness was  to  desire  I  might  let  the  duke  of  Ormond 
know  how  the  affair  stood  of  the  first-fAiits.  He 
promised  to  let  him  know  it,  and  engaged  me  to 
dine  with  him  to-day.  Every  Saturday  lord-keeper, 
•ecretary  St  John,  and  I  dine  with  him,  and  some- 
times lord  Rivera,  and  they  let  in  none  else.  Pa- 
trick brought  me  some  letters  into  the  Park  ;  among 
whirh  was  one  from  Walls,  and  the  other,  yes  faith, 
the  uther  was  from  our  little  MD,  No.  11.  I  read 
the  rest  in  the  Park,  and  MD's  in  a  chair  as  I  went 
^ni  St.  James's  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  glad  enough  I 
»ti,  &ith,  to  read  it,  and  see  all  right.  O,  but  I 
will  not  answer  it  these  three  or  four  days,  at  least, 
or  may  be  sooner.  Am  not  1  silly  1  Faith  your  let- 
trrt  would  make  a  dog  silly,  if  I  had  a  dog  to  be 
^  •  T ;  but  it  must  be  a  little  dog.  I  stayed  with  Mr. 
Harley  till  past  nine,  where  we  had  much  discourse 
toflrether  after  the  rest  were  gone ;  and  I  gave  him 
^ery  truly  my  opinion  where  he  desired  it.  He 
n>mplained  he  was  not  very  well,  and  has  engaged 
me  to  dine  with  him  again  on  Monday.  So  I  came 
home  afoot,  like  a  fine  gentleman,  to  tell  jou  all  this. 

4.  I  dined  to-day  vrith  Mr.  secretary  St.  John ; 
tnd  after  dinner  he  had  a  note  from  Mr.  Harley 
<hat  be  was  much  out  of  order :  pray  God  preserve 
!u»  health,  everything  depends  upon  it.  The  par- 
Uuneat  at  present  cannot  go  a  step  without  him, 
UiT  Ute  queen  neither.  1  long  to  be  in  Ireland ;  but 
thf-  oiinistry  beg  me  to  stay :  however,  when  this 
H^iiament  hurry  is  over  I  will  endeavour  to  steal 
>«-»};  by  which  time  I  hope  the  first-fruit  business 
•>ii  be  done.  This  kingdom  is  certainly  ruined  as 
Hi'h  as  was  oer  any  bankrupt   merchant.     We 
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must  have  peace,  let  it  be  a  bad  or  a  good  onei 
though  nobody  dares  talk  of  it.  The  nearer  I  look 
upon  things  the  worse  I  like  them*  I  believe  the 
confederacy  will  soon  break  to  pieces,  and  our  fac- 
tions at  home  increase.  The  ministry  is  upon  a  very 
narrow  bottom,  and  stand  like  an  isthmus  between 
the  Whigs  on  one  side  and  violent  Tories  on  the 
other.  They  are  able  seamen,  but  the  tempest  is 
too  great,  the  ship  too  rotten,  and  the  crew  all 
against  them.  Lord  Somers  has  been  twice  in  the 
queen's  closet,  once  very  lately ;  and  your  duchess 
of  Somerset,  who  now  has  the  key,  is  a  most  insi- 
nuating woman,  and  I  believe  they  will  endeavour 
to  play  the  same  game  that  has  been  played  against 
them.  I  have  told  them  of  all  this,  which  they 
know  already,  but  they  cannot  help  it.  They  have 
cautioned  the  queen  so  much  against  being  governed, 
that  she  observes  it  too  much.  I  could  talk  till  to- 
morrow upon  these  things,  but  they  make  me  melan- 
choly.  I  could  not  but  observe  that  lately,  after 
much  conversation  with  Mr.  Harley,  though  he  is 
the  most  fearless  man  alive,  and  the  least  apt  to  de- 
spond, he  confessed  to  me  that  uttering  his  mind  to 
me  gave  him  ease. 

5.  Mr.  Harley  continues  out  of  order,  yet  his 
affairs  force  him  abroad:  he  is  subject  to  a  sore 
throat,  and  was  cupped  last  night :  I  sent  and  called 
two  or  three  times.  I  hear  he  is  better  this  evening. 
I  dined  to>day  in  the  city  with  Dr.  Freind  at  a  third 
body's  house,  where  I  was  to  pass  for  somebody  else, 
and  there  was  a  plaguy  silly  jest  carried  on  that 
made  me  sick  of  it.  Our  weather  grows  fine,  and 
I  will  walk  like  camomile.  And  pray  walk  you  to 
your  dean's,  or  your  Stoyte's,  or  your  Manley's,  or 
your  Walls'.  But  your  new  lodgings  make  you  so 
proud  you  will  walk  less  than  ever.  Come,  let  me 
go  to  bed,  sirrabs. 

6.  Mr.  Harley's  going  out  yesterday  has  put  him 
a  little  backward.  I  called  twice,  and  sent,  for  I  am 
in  pain  for  him.  Ford  caught  me,  and  made  me 
dine  with  him  on  his  opera-day  \  so  I  brought  Mr. 
Lewis  with  me,  and  sat  with  him  till  six.  I  have  not 
seen  Mr.  Addison  these  three  weeks :  all  our  friend- 
ship is  over.  I  go  to  no  coffeehouse.  I  presented 
a  parson  of  the  bishop  of  Clogher's,  one  Richardson, 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to-day :  he  is  translating 
prayers  and  sermons  into  Irish,  and  has  a  project 
about  instructing  the  Irish  in  the  protestant  religion. 

7.  Morning. — Faith  a  little  would  make  me,--I 
could  find  in  my  heart,  if  it  wei^e  not  for  one  thing, 
I  have  a  good  mind,  if  I  had  not  something  elbe  to 
do,  I  would  answer  your  dear  saucy  letter.     O  Lord, 
I  am  going  awry  with  writing  in  bed.     O  faith,  but 
I  must  answer  it,  or  I  shall  not  have  room,  for  it 
must  go  on  Saturday ;  and  do  not  think  I  will  fill 
the  third  side— I  am  not  come  to  that  yet,  young 
women.     Well,  then,  as  for  your  Bemage,  I  have 
said  enough  :  I  writ  to  him  last  week. — Turn  over 
that  leaf.     Now,  what  says  MD  to   the  world   to 
come!     I  tell   you,   madam   Stella,   my  head  is  a 
great  deal  better,  and  I  hope  will  keep  so.     How 
came  yours  to  be  fifteen  days  coming,  and  you  had 
my  15th   in  seven  1  answer  me  that,  rogues.     Your 
being  with  goody  Walls  is  excuse  enough.     I  find  I 
was  mistaken  in  the  sex — it  is  a  boy.     Yes,  I  under- 
stand your  cipher,  and  Stella  guesses  right,  as  she 
always  does.     He  (Mr.  Harley)  gave  me  al  bsadnuk 
Iboinlpl  dfaonr  ufainfbtoy  dpionuiiiad,*  which  I  sent 
him  again  by  Mr.  Lewis,   to  whom   I  writ  a  very 
complaining  letter  that  was  showed  him ;  and  so  the 
matter  ended.     He  told  me  he  had  a  quarrel  with 
me ;  I  said  1  had  another  with  him,  and  we  returned 
to  our  friendship,  and  1  should  think  he  loves  me  as 

•  A  bank  bill  tat  fifty  poumi*. 
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well  as  a  great  minister  can  loye  a  man  in  so  short  a 
time.  Did  not  I  do  right  Y  1  am  glad  at  heart  you 
hare  got  your  palsy-water;  pray  God  Almighty  it 
may  do  my  dearest  Stella  good.  I  suppose  Mrs. 
Edgworth  set  out  last  Monday  se'nnight.  Yes,  I 
do  read  the  Examiners,  and  they  are  written  very 
finely,  as  you  judge.^  I  do  not  think  they  are  too 
serere  on  the  duke ;  they  only  tax  him  of  ayarice, 
and  his  avarice  has  ruine'd  us.  You  may  count  upon 
all  things  in  them  to  be  true.  The  author  has  said 
it  is  not  Prior ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  Atterbury. — 
Now,  madam  Dingley,  saj-s  she,  it  is  fine  weather, 
says  she ;  yes,  says  she,  and  we  have  got  to  our  new 
lodgings.  I  compute  you  ought  to  save  eight  pounds 
by  being  in  the  others  five  months  ;  and  you  have 
no  more  done  it  than  eight  thousand.  I  am  glad 
you  are  rid  of  that  squinting,  blinking  Frenchman. 
I  will  give  you  a  bill  on  Fanrisol  for  five  pound  for 
the  half-year.  And  must  I  go  on  at  four  shillings 
a-week,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  for  it ! — ^Who  the 

d said  Atterbury  and  your  dean  were  alike  t — 

I  never  saw  your  chancellor,  nor  his  chaplain  [Mr. 
TrappJ.  The  latter  has  a  good  deal  of  learning, 
and  is  a  welUwisher  to  be  an  author  :  your  chancellor 
is  an  excellent  man.  As  for  Patrick's  bird,  he 
bought  him  for  his  tameness,  and  is  grown  the  wild- 
cat I  ever  saw.  His  wings  have  been  quilled  thrice, 
and  are  now  up  again  :  he  will  be  able  to  fly  after 
UB  to  Ireland,  if  he  be  willing.  Yes,  Mrs.  Stella, 
Dingley  writes  more  like  Presto  than  you ;  for  all 
you  superscribed  the  letter,  as  who  should  say.  Why 
should  not  I  write  like  our  Presto  as  well  as  Ding- 
ley ?  You,  with  your  awkward  8S ;  cannot  you 
write  them  thus,  SSI  No,  but  always  SSS."*  Spite- 
ful sluts,  to  affront  Presto's  writing ;  as  that  when 
you  shut  your  eyes  you  write  most  like  Presto.  I 
know  the  time  when  I  did  not  write  to  you  half  so 
plain  as  I  do  now ;  but  I  take  pity  on  you  both.  I 
am  very  much  concerned  for  Mr«.  Walls'  eyes. 
Walls  says  nothing  of  it  to  me  in  his  letter  dated 
after  yours.  You  say  if  she  recovers  she  may  lose 
her  sight.  I  hope  she  is  in  no  danger  of  her  life. 
Yes,  Ford  is  as  sober  as  I  please.  I  use  him  to  walk 
with  me  as  an  easy  companion,  always  ready  for 
what  I  please,  when  I  am  weary  of  business  and 
ministers.  I  do  not  go  to  a  coffeehouse  twice  a 
month.  I  am  very  regular  in  going  to  sleep  before 
eleven.  And  to  you  say  that  Stella's  a  pretty  girl ; 
and  so  she  be,  and  methinks  I  see  her  now  as  hand- 
some as  the  day  is  long.  Do  you  know  what  t  when 
I  am  writing  in  our  language  c  I  make  up  my  mouth 
Just  as  if  I  was  speaking  it.  I  caught  myself  at  it 
just  now.  And  I  suppose  Dingley  is  so  fair  and  so 
fresh  as  a  lass  in  May,  and  has  her  health  and  no 
spleen.  In  your  account  vou  sent,  do  you  reckon 
at  usual  from  the  first  of  November  was  twelve- 
month 1  Poor  Stella,  will  not  Dingley  leave  her  a 
little  daylight  to  write  to  Presto  t  Well,  well,  we 
will  have  daylight  shortly,  spite  of  her  teeth;  and 
zo(A  mutt  dy  Leie,  and  Hele,  and  He/e  aden.  Must 
loo  mimitate  P^frt  pay?  Iss,  and  ao  la  ahall.  And 
ao  lelea  fol  ee  rettle,  Dood  mollov.  At  night. — 
Mrs.  Barton  sent  this  morning  to  invite  me  to  din- 
ner ;  and  there  I  dined,  just  in  that  genteel  manner 
that  MD  used  when  they  would  treat  some  better 
sort  of  body  than  usual. 

•  Even  to  his  beloved  SteUs  he  had  not  acknowledgod  him- 
self at  this  time  to  be  the  author  of  the  Examiner. 

^  Print  cannot  do  jaslico  to  whims  of  thia  kind,  as  they  de- 
pend wholly  upon  the  awkward  shape  of  the  letters. 

«  Many  portknu  of  thew  letters  are  ipelled  aeeoidiac  to  the 
mie  lamgwage.  ^ 

*  '•  And  you  mutt  cry  There,  and  Here,  and  Here  asain. 
Mn«t  you  Imitate  Presto,  pray  ?  Yea.  and  so  you  shall.  And 
ao  there'*  for  vour  letter.    Good'morniw." 


8.  O  dear  MD,  my  heart  is  almost  brokeo.  Yuu 
will  hear  the  thing  before  this  comes  to  you.  I  writ  a 
full  account  of  it  this  night  to  the  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ;  and  the  dean  may  tell  you  the  particulars  from 
the  archbishop.  I  was  in  a  sorry  way  to  write,  but 
thought  it  might  be  proper  to  send  a  true  account  of 
the  fact ;  for  you  will  hear  a  thousand  lying  circum- 
stances. It  is  of  Mr.  Harley's  being  stabbed  this 
afternoon  at  three  o'clock  at  a  committee  of  the 
council.  I  was  playing  lady  Catherine  Horris'9 
cards  where  I  dined,  when  yunng  Arundel  came  in 
with  the  story.  I  ran  away  immediately  to  the  te- 
cretary,  which  was  in  my  way :  no  one  was  at  homo. 
I  met  Mrs.  St.  John  in  her  chair ;  she  had  heard  it 
imperfectly.  I  took  a  chair  to  Mr.  Harley,  who  was 
asleep,  and  they  hope  in  no  danger;  but  be  h&« 
been  out  of  order,  and  was  so  when  he  came  abroad 
to-day,  and  it  may  put  him  in  a  fever:  I  am  in 
mortal  pain  for  him.  That  desperate  French  Til- 
lain,  marquis  de  Guiscard,  stabbed  Mr.  HarlrT.* 
Guiscard  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  secretary  St.  John'n 
warrant  for  high  treason,  and  brought  before*  the 
lords  to  be  examined  ;  there  he  stabbed  Mr.  Harley. 
I  have  told  all  the  particulars  already  to  the  arch- 
bishop. I  have  now  at  nine  sent  again,  and  the) 
tell  me  he  is  in  a  fair  way.  Pray,  pardon  my  dis- 
traction !  I  now  think  of  all  his  kindness  to  mp.— 
The  poor  creature  now  lies  stabbed  in  his  bed  by  t 
desperate  French  popish  villain.  Good  night,  and 
God  preserve  you  both,  and  pity  me  ;  I  want  it. 

9.  Morning;  seven,  in  bed.  Patrick  is  just  come 
from  Mr.  Harley's.  He  slept  well  till  four;  the 
surgeon  aat  up  with  him :  he  is  asleep  again  :  he 
felt  a  pain  in  bis  wound  when  he  waked  :  they  ap- 
prehend him  in  no  danger.  This  account  the  sur- 
geon left  with  the  porter,  to  tell  people  that  send. 
Pray  God  preserve  him.  I  am  rising  and  going  to 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John.  They  say  Guiscard  will 
die  with  the  wounds  Mr.  St.  John  and  the  rest  ^tc 
him.  I  shall  tell  you  more  at  night.  Night. — Mr. 
Harley  still  continues  on  the  mending  hand ;  but  he 
rested  ill  last  night,  and  felt  pain.  1  was  early  with 
the  secretary  this  morning,  and  I  dined  with  him. 
and  he  told  roe  several  particularities  of  this  acci- 
dent, too  long  to  relate  now.  Mr.  Harley  is  still 
mending  this  evening,  but  not  at  all  out  of  danger ; 
and  till  then  I  can  have  no  peace.  Good  night, 
&c.,  and  pity  Presto. 

10.  Mr.  Harley  was  restless  last  night ;  but  be 
has  no  fever,  and  the  hopes  of  mending  increase.  I 
had  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walls,  and  one  from  Mr. 
Bemage.  I  will  answer  them  here,  not  having  time 
to  write.  Mr.  Walls  writes  about  three  things; 
First,  about  a  hundred  pounds  from  Dr.  Raymond, 
of  which  I  hear  nothing,  and  it  is  now  too  late. 
Secondly,  about  Mr.  Clements :  I  can  do  nothing 
in  it,  because  I  am  not  to  mention  Mr.  Pratt ;  and 
I  cannot  recommend  without  knowing  Mr.  Pratt's 
objections,  whose  relation  Clements  is,  and  who 
brought  him  into  the  place.  The  third  is  about  my 
being  godfather  to  the  child  :  that  is  in  my  power, 
and  (since  there  is  no  remedy)  will  submit.  I  with 
you  could  hinder  it ;  but  if  it  cannot  be  helped,  pay 
what  you  think  proper,  and  get  the  provost  to  stand 
for  me,  and  let  his  christian  name  be  Harley,  in 
honour  to  my  friend,  now  lying  stabbed  and  doubt- 
ful of  his  life.  As  for  Bemage,  he  writes  me  word 
that  his  colonel  has  offered  to  make  him  captain- 
lieutenant  for  a  hundred  pounds.  He  was  such  a 
fool  to  offer  him  money  without  writing  to  me  till 
it  was  done,  though  I  have  had  a  dosen  letters  from 
him ;  and  then  he  desires  I  would  say  nothing  of 

*  The  count  or  abb^  de  Ouiaosid.  a  malcontent  FVenchnuii 
of  quality 
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this,  ibr  fear  his  colonel  should  be  angry.  People 
areiBKL  VniatcanldoY  I  engaged  colonel  Dis- 
ney,* who  was  one  of  his  solicitors  to  the  secretary, 
tnd  then  told  him  the  story.  He  assured  me  that 
Fielding  (Bemage's  colonel)  said  he  might  ha^e  got 
that  turn ;  but,  on  account  of  those  great  recommend- 
itioas  be  had,  would  give  it  him  for  nothing :  and 
J  would  have  Bemage  write  him  a  letter  of  Uianks, 
u  of  a  thing  gi^en  him  for  nothing,  upon  recom- 
ncndttions,  See,  Dianey  tells  me  he  will  again 
•peak  to  Fielding,  and  clear  up  this  matter ;  and 
then  I  will  write  to  Bemage.  A  pox  on  him  for 
promising  money  till  I  had  it  promised  to  me,  and 
lim  making  it  such  a  ticklish  point  that  one  cannot 
eipottnlate with  the  colonel  upon  it:  but  let  him 
do  •»  I  say,  and  there  is  an  end.  I  engaged  the 
Ncretaiy  of  state  in  it ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was  meant 
t  kindness  to  me,  and  that  no  money  should  be 
giTcn,  and  a  hundred  pomids  is  too  much  in  a 
SmJthfield  baigain,  as  a  major-general  told  me, 
wboM  opinion  I  aaked.  I  am  now  hurried,  and 
oa  ny  no  more.     Farewell,  &c.  &c. 

flow  shall  I  superscribe  to  your  new  lodginga, 
pnj,  madams  t  Tell  me  but  that,  impudence  and 
Mocyiaoe. 

Aa't  yon  nuceboxea  to  write  lele  [L  e.  there],  like 
Preitot 

0  poor  Presto  I 

Mr.  Harley  is  better  to-night,  that  makes  me  ao 
pert,  yon  saucy  Gog  and  Magog. 


LETTER  TUE  EIGHTEENTH. 

Loudon,  March  10,  1710-11. 
Purrr  little  MD  must  expect  little  from  me  till 
Mr.  Harley  is  out  of  danger.  We  hope  he  is  so 
bow:  but  1  am  subject  to  fear  for  my  firiends.  He 
hm  a  bead  full  of  the  whole  busineaa  of  the  nation, 
WW  out  of  order  when  the  Tillain  stabbed  him,  and 
ksd  a  cruel  contusion  by  the  second  blow.  But  all 
Kon  well  on  yet.  Mr.  Ford  and  I  dined  with  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  we  hope  the  be8t« 

11.  This  morning  Mr.  Secretary  and  I  met  at 
eoorf,  where  we  went  to  the  queen,  who  is  out  of 
order  and  aguish  :  I  doubt  the  worst  for  this  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Harley.  We  went  together  to  his 
boaie,  and  his  wound  looks  well,  and  he  is  not 
frverish  at  all,  and  I  think  it  is  foolish  in  me  to  be 
to  mneh  in  pain  as  I  am.  I  had  the  penknife  in 
■7  hand,  which  is  broken  within  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  of  the  handle.  I  have  a  mind  to  write  and 
pnMith  an  account  of  all  the  particularities  of  this 
fitft:  it  will  be  very  curious,  and  I  would  do  it 
when  Mr.  Harley  is  past  danger. 

12.  We  hare  been  in  terrible  pain  to-day  about 
Mr.  Harley,  who  never  alept  last  night,  and  has 
been  very  feveriah.  But  this  evening  I  called  there, 
and  young  Mr.  Harlev  (his  only  son)  tells  me  he  is 
now  much  better,  and  was  then  asleep.  They  let 
nobody  see  him,  and  that  is  perfectly  right.  The 
parliament  cannot  go  on  till  he  is  well,  and  are 
&roed  to  adjourn  their  money  businesses,  which  none 
but  he  can  help  them  in.     Pray  God  preserve  him. 

13.  Mr.  Harley  is  better  to-day,  slept  well  all 
ai^ht,  and  we  are  a  little  out  of  our  feara.  I  send 
ttd  call  three  or  lour  times  every  day.  I  went  into 
the  city  for  a  walk,  and  dined  diere  with  a  private 
wan ;  and  {coming  home  thia  evening  broke  my 
ibis  in  the  Strand,  over  a  tub  of  sand  left  juat 
Q  the  way.  I  got  home  dirty  enough,  and  went 
ffnia^t  to  bed,  where  I  have  been  cooking  it  with 
goldbeaters*  skin,  and  have  been  peevish  enough 
aith  Patrick,  who  was  near  an  hour  bringing  a  rag 

•  CoaiOMSily  called  duKe  Uiney. 


from  next  door.  It  is  my  right  shin,  where  never 
any  humour  fell  when  the  other  used  to  swell ;  so  I 
apprehend  it  less  :  however,  I  shall  not  stir  till  it  is 
well,  which  I  reckon  will  be  in  a  week.  I  am  very 
careful  in  these  sort  of  things,  but  I  wish  I  had 
Mrs.  Johnson's  water :  she  is  out  of  town,  and  I 
must  make  a  shift  with  alum.  I  will  dine  with 
Mrs.  Yanhomrigh  till  I  am  well,  who  lives  but  five 
doors  off:  and  Uiat  I  may  venture. 

14.  My  journals  are  like  to  be  very  diverting, 
now  I  cannot  stir  abroad,  between  accounts  of  Mr. 
Harley's  mending,  and  of  my  broken  shin.  I  just 
walked  to  my  neighbour  Yanhomrigh  at  two,  and 
came  away  at  six,  when  little  Harrison  the  Tatler 
came  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  dictate  a  paper  to 
him,  which  I  was  forced  in  charity  to  do.  Mr. 
Harley  still  mends ;  and  I  hope  in  a  day  or  two  to 
trouble  you  no  more  with  him,  nor  with  my  ahin. 
Go  to  bed  and  aleep,  airxahs,  that  you  may  rise  to- 
morrow, and  walk  to  Donnybrook,  and  lose  your 
money  with  Stoyte  and  the  dean ;  do  so,  dear  little 
rogues,  and  drink  Presto's  health,  O,  pray,  do  not 
you  drink  Presto's  health  sometimes  with  your 
deans,  and  your  Stoytes,  and  your  Walls,  and  your 
Manleys,  and  your  everybodies,  pray  now  t  I  drink 
MD's  to  myself  a  hundred  thousand  times. 

15.  I  was  this  morning  at  Mr.  secretary  St. 
John's,  for  all  my  shin,  and  he  has  given  me  for 
young  Harrison  the  Tatler  the  prettiest  employment 
in  Europe, — secretary  to  lord  Raby,  who  is  to  be 
ambassador  extraordinary  at  the  Hague,  where  aU 
the  great  a^ira  will  be  concerted ;  so  we  shall  lose 
the  Tatlers  in  a  fortnight.  I  will  send  Harrison  to- 
mont>w  morning  to  thank  the  secretary.  Poor 
Biddy  Floyd  has  got  the  small-pox.  I  called  this 
morning  to  see  lady  Betty  Germain  ;  and  when  ahe 
told  me  ao  I  fairly  took  my  leave.  I  have  the  luck 
of  it ;  *  for  about  ten  daya  ago  I  was  to  see  lord 
Carteret,  and  my  lady  was  entertaining  me  with 
telling  of  a  young  lady,  a  cousin,  who  was  then  ill 
in  the  house  of  the  small-pox,  and  is  since  dead ;  it 
was  near  lady  Betty's,  and  I  fancy  Biddy  took  the 
fright  by  it.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Secretary,  and  a  phy- 
aician  came  in  just  from  Gmscard,  who  tells  us  he  is 
dying  of  his  wounds,  and  can  hardly  live  tiU  to- 
morrow. A  poor  wench  that  Guiscard  kept  sent 
him  a  bottle  of  aack ;  but  the  keeper  would  not  let 
him  touch  it,  for  fear  it  waa  poiaon.  He  had  two 
quarts  of  old  clotted  blood  come  out  of  his  side  to- 
day, and  is  delirious.  I  am  sonry  he  is  dying,  for 
they  have  found  out  a  way  to  hang  him.  He  cer- 
tainly had  an  intention  to  murder  the  queen. 

16.  I  have  made  but  little  progress  in  this  letter 
for  so  many  days,  thanks  to  Guiscard  and  Mr. 
Harley ;  and  it  would  be  endleas  to  tell  you  all  the 
particulara  of  that  odioua  fact  I  do  not  yet  hear  that 
Guiscard  is  dead,  but  they  say  it  is  impossible  he 
should  recover.  I  walked  too  much  yesterdav  for  a 
man  with  a  broken  shin ;  to-day  I  rested,  and  went 
no  further  than  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh's,  where  I  dined ; 
and  lady  Betty  Butler  coming  in  about  six,  I  was 
forced  in  good  manners  to  sit  with  her  till  nine ; 
then  I  came  home,  and  Mr.  Ford  came  in  to  visit 
my  shin,  and  sat  with  me  till  eleven ;  so  I  have 
been  very  idle  and  naughty.  It  vexes  roe  to  the 
pluck  that  I  should  loae  walking  this  delicious  day. 
Have  you  seen  the  Spectator  yet,  a  paper  that  comea 
out  every  day  Y  It  is  written  by  Mr.  Steele,  who 
seems  to  have  gathered  new  life,  and  have  a  new 
fund  of  wit ;  it  is  in  the  same  nature  as  his  Tatlers, 
and  they  have  all  of  them  had  aometlung  pretty. 
I  believe  Addison  and  he  club.  I  never  aee  them  ; 
and  I  plainly  told  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John  ten 

•  Swift  never  had  the  smsll-TOS. 
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days  ago,  before  my  lord-keeper  and  lord  Riven,  I 

had  been  foolish  enough  to  spend  my  credit  with 

them  in  favour  of  Addison  and  Steele  ;   but  that  I 

would  engage  and  promise  never  to  say  one  word 

in  their  behalf,  having  been  used  so  ill  for  what  I 

had  already  done.     So,  now  I  have  got  into  the  way 

of  prating  again,  there  will  be  no  quiet  for  me. 

When  Presto  begins  to  prate. 
Give  him  a  np  upon  the  pAte. 

0  Lord,  how  I  blot ;  it  is  time  to  leave  off,  &c. 

17.  Guiscard  died  this  morning  at  two,  and  the 
coroner's  inquest  have  found  that  he  was  killed  by 
bruises  received  from  a  messenger,  so  to  clear  the 
cabinet  councillors  from  whom  he  received  his 
wounds.  I  had  a  letter  from  Raymond,  who  cannot 
hear  of  your  box ;  but  I  hope  you  have  it  before  this 
comes  to  your  hands.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Lewis 
of  the  secretary's  office.  Mr.  Harley  has  abundance 
of  extravasated  blood  comes  from  his  breast  out  of 
his  wound,  and  will  not  be  well  so  soon  as  we  ex- 
pected. I  had  something  to  say,  but  cannot  call  it 
to  mind.     (What  was  itY) 

18.  I  was  to-day  at  court  to  look  for  the  duke  of 
Ai^'le,  and  give  him  the  memorial  about  Bemage. 
The  duke  goes  with  the  first  fair  wind  :  I  could  not 
find  him,  but  I  have  given  the  memorial  to  another 
to  g^ve  him ;  and,  however,  it  shall  be  sent  after 
him.  Bemage  has  made  a  blunder  in  offering  money 
to  his  colooel  without  my  advice :  however,  he  is 
made  captain-lieutenant,  only  he  must  recruit  his 
company,  which  will  cost  him  forty  pounds,  and 
that  is  cheaper  than  a  hundred.  I  dined  to-day 
with  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  stayed  till  seven, 
but  would  not  drink  his  champaign  and  burgundy, 
for  fear  of  the  gout.  My  shin  mends,  but  is  not 
well.  I  hope  it  will  by  the  time  I  send  this  letter, 
next  Saturday. 

19.  I  went  to-day  into  the  city,  but  in  a  coach, 
tossed  up  my  leg  on  the  seat ;  and,  as  I  came  home,  I 
went  to  see  poor  Charles  Bernard's  books,  which 
are  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  I  itch  to  lay  out  nine 
or  ten  pounds  for  some  fine  editions  of  fine  authors. 
But  it  is  too  far,  and  I  shall  let  it  slip,  as  I  usually 
do  all  such  opportunities.  I  dined  in  a  coffeehouse 
with  Stratford  upon  chops,  and  some  of  his  wine. 
Where  did  MD  dinet  Why,  pour  MD  dined  at 
home  to-day,  because  of  the  archbishop,  and  they 
could  not  go  abroad,  and  had  a  breast  of  mutton 
and  a  pint  of  wine.  I  hope  Mrs.  Walls  mends ; 
and  pray  give  me  an  account  what  sort  of  godfather 

1  made,  and  whether  I  behaved  myself  handsomely. 
The  duke  of  Argyle  is  gone ;  and  whether  he  has 
my  memorial  I  know  not,  till  I  see  Dr.  Arburthnot, 
to  whom  I  gave  it.  That  hard  name  belongs  to  a 
Scotch  doctor,  an  acquaintance  of  the  duke's  and 
me  ;  Stella  cannot  pronounce  it.  O  that  we  were 
at  Laracor  this  fine  day !  the  willows  begin  to  peep, 
and  the  quicks  to  bud.  My  dream  is  out :  I  was  a 
dreaming  last  night  that  I  eat  ripe  cherries.  And 
now  they  begin  to  catch  the  pikes,  and  will  shortly 
the  trouts  (pox  on  these  ministers),  and  I  would 
fain  know  whether  the  fioods  were  ever  so  high  as 
to  get  over  the  holly  bank  or  the  river  walk ;  if  so, 
then  all  my  pikes  are  gone ;  but  I  hope  not.  Why 
do  not  you  ask-Parvisol  these  things,  sirrahst  And 
then  my  canal,  and  trouts,  and  whether  the  bottom 
be  fine  and  clear  t  But  harkee,  ought  not  Parvisol 
to  pay  in  my  last  year's  rents  and  arrears  out  of  his 
hands  t  I  am  thinking,  if  either  of  you  have  heads 
to  take  his  accounts,  it  should  be  paid  in  to  you ; 
otherwise  to  Mr.  Walls.  1  will  vnrite  an  order  on 
the  other  side  ;  and  do  as  you  virill.  Here  is  a  world 
of  business ;  but  I  must  go  sleep,  I  am  drowsy,  and 
so  good  night,  &c. 


20.  This  sore  shin  ruins  me  in  cuach-hire ;  no  le«i 
than  two  shillings  to*day  going  and  coming  from  the 
city,  where  I  dined  with  one  you  never  heard  of, 
and  passed  an  insipid  day.  I  writ  this  poet  to  Ber- 
nage,  with  the  account  I  told  you  above.  I  hope 
he  will  like  it ;  it  is  his  own  fault,  or  it  would  have 
been  better.  1  reckon  your  next  letter  will  be  full 
of  Mr.  Harley's  stabbing.  He  still  mends,  but 
abundance  of  extravasated  blood  has  come  out  of  the 
wound  :  he  keeps  his  bed,  and  sees  nobody.  The 
speaker's  eldest  son  is  just  dead  of  the  smsll-poi, 
and  the  house  is  adjourned  a  week,  to  give  him  time 
to  wipe  off  his  tears.  1  think  it  very  handsomely 
done ;  but  I  believe  one  reason  is,  that  they  want 
Mr.  Harley  so  much.  Biddy  Floyd  is  like  to  do 
well ;  and  so  go  to  your  dean's,  and  roast  his  oranges, 
and  lose  your  money ;  do  so,  you  saucy  sluts.  Stella, 
you  lost  three  shillings  and  fourpence  the  other  night 
at  Stoyte's,  yes,  you  did,  and  Presto  stood  in  a 
comer,  and  saw  you  all  the  while,  and  then  stole 
away.  I  dream  very  often  I  am  in  Ireland,  and 
that  I  have  left  my  clothes  and  tilings  behind  me, 
and  have  not  taken  leave  of  anybody,  and  that  the 
ministry  expect  me  to-morrow,  and  such  nonsense. 

21 .  I  would  not  for  a  guinea  have  a  letter  from 
you  tni  this  goes  ;  and  go  it  shall  on  Saturday,  faith. 
I  dined  with  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  to  save  my  shin, 
and  then  went  on  some  business  to  the  secretary, 
and  he  was  not  at  home. 

22.  Yesterday  was  a  short  day's  journal;  bat 
what  care  1 1  what  cares  saucy  Presto  !  Darteneuf  [a 
great  punster]  invited  me  to  dinner  to-day.  T)o 
not  you  know  Darteneufi  That  is  the  man  that 
knows  everything,  and  that  everybody  knows ;  and 
that  knows  where  a  knot  of  rabble  are  going  on  a 
holiday,  and  when  they  were  there  last ;  and  then  I 
went  to  the  coffeehouse.  My  shin  mends,  but  ii 
not  quite  healed ;  I  ought  to  keep  it  up,  but  2  do 
not ;  1  e'en  let  it  go  as  it  comes.  Pox  take  Parvisol 
and  his  watch.  If  I  do  not  receive  the  ten-pound 
bill  I  am  to  get  toward  it,  I  will  neither  receiTC 
watch  nor  chain  ;  so  let  Parvisol  know. 

23.  I  this  day  appointed  the  duke  of  Ormond  lo 
meet  him  at  Ned  Southwell's,  about  an  affair  of 
printing  Irish  prayer-books,  &c.,  but  the  duke  never 
came.  There  Southwell  had  letters  that  two  packets 
are  taken  ;  so  if  MD  writ  then,  the  letters  are  gone; 
for  they  were  packets  coming  here.  Mr.  Harley  is 
not  yet  well,  but  his  extravasated  blood  continues, 
and  I  doubt  he  will  not  be  quite  well  in  a  |;ood 
while :  I  find  you  have  heard  of  the  fact  by  Soath- 
well's  letters  from  Ireland :  what  do  you  think  of 
itt  I  dined  with  sir  John  Perceval,*  and  saw  his 
lady  sitting  in  the  bed,  in  the  forms  of  a  lymg-in 
woman ;  and  coming  home  my  sore  shin  itched,  and 
I  forgot  what  it  was,  and  rubbed  off  the  scab,  and 
blood  came :  but  I  am  now  got  into  bed,  and  liate 
put  on  alum  curd,  and  it  is  almost  well.  Lord  Rivers 
told  me  yesterday  a  piece  of  bad  news,  as  a  secR't, 
that  the  pretender  is  going  to  be  married  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy's  daughter.  It  is  very  bad,  if  it  be 
true.  We  were  walking  in  the  Mall  with  souie 
Scotch  lords,  and  he  could  not  tell  it  until  they 
were  gone,  and  he  bade  me  tell  it  to  none  bot  the 
secretary  of  state  and  MD.  This  goes  to-morrow, 
and  I  have  no  room  but  to  bid  my  dearest  little  MD 
good  night. 

24.  I  will  now  seal  up  this  letter,  and  send  it; 
for  I  reckon  to  have  none  from  you  (it  is  morning 
now)  between  this  and  night ;  and  I  will  put  it  in 
the  post  with  my  own  hands.  I  am  going  out  in 
great  haste ;  so  farewell,  ftc. 

•  Created  baron  Pereeval.  April  21,  1715 ;  Tiacount  Peitev.l. 
Feb.  2b,  1722 ;  and  earl  of  Egmont*  Nov.  6,  17S3. 
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LETTER  THE  NINETEENTH. 

London,  March  U,  t710<ll. 
It  wu  a  little  croM  in  Presto  not  to  send  to-day  to 
the  cofleehou§e  to  see  whether  there  was  a  letter 
from  MD  before  I  sent  away  mine ;  but  faith  I  did 
it  OD  porpose,  because  I  would  scorn  to  answer  two 
Irtten  of  youn  saccessiTely.  This  way  of  journal  is 
Ihe  worst  in  the  world  for  writing  of  news,  unless 
onv  does  it  the  last  day;  and  so  I  will  obserre 
henceforward,  if  there  be  any  politics  or  stuff 
worth  sending.  My  shin  mends  in  spite  of  the 
MTstching  Ust  night.  I  dined  to-day  at  Ned  South- 
well's with  the  bishop  of  Ossory  and  a  parcel  of 
Iriih  gentlemen.  Have  you  yet  seen  any  of  the 
8pe(tatorst  Jnst  three  weeks  to-day  since  I  had 
TOOT  last,  No.  II.  I  am  afraid  I  have  lost  one  by 
the  packet  that  was  taken ;  that  will  Tex  me,  con- 
•idering  the  pains  MD  takes  to  write,  especially 
poor  Stella,  and  her  weak  eyes.  God  bless  them 
uid  the  owner,  and  send  them  well,  and  little  me 
together.  1  hope  ere  long.  This  illness  of  Mr.  Harley 
pan  evvrything  backward,  and  he  is  still  down,  and 
like  to  be  so,  by  that  extravasated  blood  which  comes 
from  his  breast  to  the  wound  :  it  was  by  the  second 
blow  Guiscard  gave  him  afVer  the  penknife  was 
broken.  I  am  shocked  at  that  villany  whenever  I 
think  of  it,  Biddy  Floyd  is  past  danger,  but  will 
lote  111  her  beauty  :  she  had  them  mighty  thick,  es- 
p«ciallj  about  her  nose. 

*i5.  Morning. — I  wish  you  a  merry  new  year :  this 
» the  first  day  of  the  year,  you  know,  with  us,  and 
'tis  Lady  .day.  I  must  rise  and  go  to  my  lord-keeper : 
It  19  not  shaving-day  to-day,  so  I  shall  be  early.  I 
•m  to  dine  with  Mr.  secretary  St.  John.  Good 
morrow,  my  mistresses  both,  good  morrow.  Stella 
will  be  peeping  out  of  her  room  at  Mrs.  de  Caudres' 
down  npon  the  folks  as  they  come  from  church  ;* 
«nd  there  comes  Mrs.  Proby,  and  that's  my  lady 
Southwell,  and  there 's  lady  Betty  Rochfort.  I  long 
Jo  hear  how  yon  are  settled  in  your  new  lodgings. 
I  wi«h  I  were  rid  of  my  old  ones,  and  that  Mrs. 
Brent  could  contrive  to  put  up  my  books  in  boxes, 
and  lodge  them  in  some  safe  place,  and  you  keep 
Diy  papers  of  importance.  But  I  must  rise,  I  tell 
J"0.  At  night.— So  I  visited  and  dined  as  I  told 
jou,  and  what  of  thatt  We  have  let  Guiscard  be 
httrifd  at  last,  after  showing  him  pickled  in  a  trough 
ihi«  fortnight  for  twopence  apiece ;  and  the  fellow 
th»t  showed  would  point  to  his  body,  and,  "  See, 
Rnitlemen,  this  it  the  wound  that  was  given  him  by 
bi»  Rrace  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;'*  and  "  this  is  the 
wound,"  Ac. ;  and  then  the  show  was  over,  and  an- 
other set  of  nibble  came  in.  'Tis  hard  that  our  laws 
would  not  suffer  us  to  hang  his  body  in  chains,  be- 
*^we  he  waa  not  tried ;  and  in  the  eye  of  our  law 
fvery  man  u  innocent  till  then.  Mr.  Harley  is  still 
'ery  weak,  and  never  out  of  bed. 

36.  This  was  a  most  delicious  day ;  and  my  shin 
hHuif  put  danger  I  walked  like  lightning  above  two 
h'^jr-.  in  the  park.  We  have  generally  one  fair  day, 
ind  rh<»n  a  great  deal  of  rain  for  three  or  four  days 
i(V«*ther.  All  things  are  at  a  stop  in  parliament  for 
'^t  of  Mr.  Harley ;  they  cannot  stir  an  inch  with- 
*^  him  in  their  most  material  affairs  ;  and  we  fear 
^  the  caprice  of  Radcliffe,  who  will  admit  none  but 
^  own  surgeon,  be  has  not  been  well  looked  af^er. 
I  dined  at  an  alehouse  with  Mr.  Lewis,  but  had  his 
*ine.  Don't  you  begin  to  see  the  flowers  and  blos- 
•o««  of  the  field  t  How  busy  should  I  now  be  at 
Uracort  No  news  of  your  box  t  I  hope  you  have 
^t,  tnd  are  thia  minute  drinking  the  chocolate,  and 
^  the  smell  of  the  Brazil  tob^ico  has  not  affected 

*  Hn.  d»  C«adrrs,  their  landlady,  lived  opporite  to  St. 
'Ury'icharch. 


it.  I  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  you  like  it, 
because  I  would  send  you  more  by  people  that  are 
now  every  day  thinking  of  going  to  IreUuid  ;  there- 
fore pray  tell  me,  and  tell  me  soon,  and  I  will  have 
the  strong  box. 

27.  A  rainy  wretched  scurvy  day  from  morning 
till  night :  and  my  neighbour  Vanhomrigh  invited 
me  to  dine  with  them :  and  this  evening  I  passed  at 
Mr,  Prior's  with  Dr.  Freind ;  and  'tit  now  past  twelve, 
so  I  must  go  sleep. 

28.  Moniing.--0  faith,  you're  an  impudent  saucy 
couple  of  aluttekins  tor  presuming  to  write  so  aoon, 
said  I  to  myself  this  morning ;  who  knows  but  there 
may  be  a  letter  from  MD  at  the  coffbehouset  Well, 
you  must  know,  and  so,  1  just  now  sent  Patrick,  and 
he  brought  me  three  letters,  but  ntft  one  from  Ml),  no 
indeed,  for  I  read  all  the  superscriptions ;  and  not 
one  from  MD.  One  I  opened,  it  vras  from  the 
archbishop ;  t'other  I  opened,  it  was  from  Staunton  ; 
the  third  I  took,  and  looked  at  the  hand.  **  Whose 
hand  is  thist"  says  I :  yes,  says  I,  **  whose  hand  is 
thisi"  then  there  was  wax  between  the  folds :  then 
I  began  to  suspect ;  then  I  peeped ;  fsith,  it  was 
Walls'  hand  after  all :  then  I  opened  it  in  a  rage, 
and  then  it  was  little  MD's  hand,  dear,  little,  pretty, 
charming  MD's  sweet  hand  again.  O  Lord,  eu't 
here  a  clutter  and  a  stir,  and  a  bustle,  never  saw  the 
like.  Faith  I  believe  yours  lay  some  days  at  the 
post-office,  and  that  it  came  before  my  18th  went, 
but  that  I  did  not  expect  it,  and  1  hardly  ever  go 
there.  Well,  and  so  you  think  I'll  answer  this  letter 
now  1  no,  fiuth,  and  so  I  won't.  I'll  make  you  wait, 
young  women, ;  but  I'll  inquire  immediately  about 
poor  Dingiey's  exchequer  trangum  [tally].  What, 
is  that  Vedel  again  a  soldier  t  Was  he  broke  t  I'll 
put  it  in  Ben  Tooke's  hand.  I  hope  Vedel  could 
not  sell  it.  At  night. — Vedel, Vedel,  poh,  pox,  I 
thing  it  is  Vedeau,  ay,  Vedeau,  now  I  have  it :  let 
me  see,  do  you  name  him  in  yours  1  Tea,  Mr.  John 
Vedeau  is  the  brother ;  but  where  does  this  brother 
live  1  I'll  inquire.  This  was  a  fast-day  for  the  public ; 
so  I  dined  late  with  sir  Matthew  Dudley,  whom  I 
have  not  been  with  a  great  while.  He  is  one  of 
those  that  must  lose  his  employment  whenever  the 
great  shake  comes ;  and  I  can't  contribute  to  keep 
him  in,  though  I  have  dropped  words  in  his  favour 
to  the  ministry  ;  but  he  has  been  too  violent  a  Whig 
and  friend  to  the  lord-treasurer*  to  stay  in.  'Tis 
odd  to  think  how  long  they  let  those  people  keep 
their  places;  but  the  reason  is,  they  have  not  enough 
to  satisfy  all  expecters,  and  so  they  keep  them  all  in 
hopes  that  they  may  be  good  boys  in  the  mean  time ; 
and  thus  the  old  ones  hold  in  atiU.  The  comp- 
troller [sir  John  Holland]  told  me  that  there  are 
eight  people  expect  his  staff.  I  walked  after  dinner 
to-day  round  the  park. — ^What,  do  I  write  politics 
to  little  young  women  t  Hold  your  tongue  and  go  to 
your  dean's. 

29.  Morning.— If  this  be  a  fine  day,  I  will  walk 
into  the  city  and  see  Charles  Bemurd's  library. 
What  care  I  for  your  letter,  your  saucy  No.  121  I 
will  say  nothing  to  it  yet :  fidth,  I  believe  thia  will 
be  full  before  its  time,  and  then  go  it  must.  I  will 
always  write  once  a  fortnight ;  and  if  it  goea  sooner 
by  fiUing  sooner,  why  then  there  is  so  much  clear 
gain.  Morrow,  morrow,  rogues  and  lasses  both,  I 
can't  lie  scribbling  here  in  bed  for  your  play ;  I 
must  rise,  and  so  morrow  again.  At  night. — Your 
friend  Montgomery  and  his  sister  are  here,  as  I  am 
told  by  Patrick.  I  have  seen  him  often,  but  take  no 
notice  of  him :  he  is  grown  very  ugly  and  pimpled. 
They  tell  me  he  is  a  gamester,  and  wins  money. 
How  could   I   help  it,  prayl  Patrick   snuffed  the 

•  The  earl  of  Oodolphin,  late  lord*treamrer. 
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candle  too  short)  and  the  grease*  ran  down  upon  the 
paper.  It  en't  iny  fault,  'tis  Patrick's  &ult ;  pray 
now  don't  blame  Presto.  I  walked  to-day  into  the 
city,  and  dined  at  a  prirate  bouse,  and  went  to  see 
the  auction  of  poor  Charles  Bernard's  books ;  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  physic  books ;  so  I  bought 
none ;  and  they  are  so  dear.  I  belieTe  I  shall  buy 
none,  and  there's  an  end ;  and  go  to  Stoyte's,  and 
I'll  go  sleep. 

30.  Morning. — This  is  Good-Friday,  you  must 
know,  and  I  must  rise  and  go  to  Mr.  Secretary 
about  some  business,  and  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh  desires 
me  to  breakfast  with  her,  because  she  is  to  intercede 
for  Patrick,  who  is  so  often  drunk  and  quarrelsome  in 
the  house,  that  I  was  resolved  to  send  him  over ;  but 
he  knows  all  the  places  where  I  send,  and  is  so  used 
to  my  ways,  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  me; 
but  when  I  come  to  Ireland  I  will  discharge  him. 
Sir  Thomas  Mansel,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury, 
setting  me  down  at  my  door  to-day,  saw  Patrick, 
and  swore  he  was  a  Teaguelander.  I  am  so  used  to 
his  face,  I  never  observed  it,  but  thought  him  a 
pretty  fellow.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I  supped 
this  fast-day  witli  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh.  We  were 
afraid  Mr.  Harley's  wound  would  turn  to  a  fistula; 
but  we  think  the  danger  is  now  past.  He  rises 
every  day,  and  walks  about  his  room,  and  we  hope 
he'll'  be  out  in  a  fortnight.  Prior  showed  me  a 
handsome  paper  of  verses  he  has  writ  on  Mr. 
Harley's  accident :  they  are  not  out ;  I  will  send 
them  to  you  if  he  will  give  me  a  copy. 

31.  Morning. — ^What  shall  we  do  to  make  April 
fools  this  year,  no  wit  happens  on  Sunday  t  Patrick 
brings  word  that  Mr.  Harley  still  mends,  and  is  up 
every  day.  I  design  to  see  him  in  a  few  days :  brings 
me  word  too  that  he  has  found  out  Yedeau's  brother's 
shop  :  I  shall  call  there  in  a  day  or  two.  It  seems 
the  wife  lodges  next  door  to  the  brother.  I  doubt 
the  scoundrel  was  broke  [bankrupt],  and  got  a  com- 
mission, or  perhaps  is  a  volunteer  gentleman,  and 
expects  to  get  one  by  his  valour.  Morrow,  sirrahs, 
let  me  rise.  At  night — I  dined  to-day  with  sir 
Thomas  ManseL  We  were  walking  in  the  Park, 
and  Mr.  Lewis  came  to  us.  Mansel  asked  **  where 
we  dined  1"  We  said  «« together."  He  said,  "we 
should  dine  with  him,  only  his  wife  desired  him  to 
bring  nobody,  because  she  had  only  a  leg  of  mutton." 
I  said,  **  I  would  dine  with  him  to  choose ;"  but  he 
would  send  a  servant  to  order  a  plate  or  two :  yet 
this  man  has  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year  in  land, 
and  is  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  and  is  not  covetous 
neither,  but  runs  out  merely  by  slattering  and  negli- 
gence.  The  wont  dinner  I  ever  saw  at  the  dean's 
was  better :  but  so  it  is  with  abundance  of  people 
here.  I  called  at  night  at  Mr.  Harley's,  who  begins 
to  walk  in  his  room  with  a  stick,  but  is  mighty  weak. 
See  how  much  I  have  lost  with  that  ugly  grease. 
'Tis  your  fault ;  pray,  and  I'll  go  to  bed. 

April  1.— The  duke  of  Buckingham's  house  fell 
down  last  night  with  an  earthquake,  and  is  half 
swallowed  up  ; — Won't  you  go  and  see  it  1— An 
April  fool,  an  April  fool,  O  ho,  young  women. — 
Well,  don't  be  angr>',  I'll  make  you  an  April  fool  no 
more  till  the  next  time:  we  had  no  sport  here, 
because  it  is  Sunday  and  Easter  Sunday.  1  dined 
with  the  secretary,  who  seemed  terribly  down  and 
melancholy,  which  Mr.  Prior  and  Lewis  observed  as 
well  as  I :  perhaps  something  is  gone  wrong ;  perhaps 
there  is  nothing  in  it.  God  bless  my  own  dearest 
MD,  and  all  is  well. 

2.  We  have  such  windy  weather,  'tis  troublesome 
walking,  yet  all  the  rabble  have  got  into  our  Park 
these  holidays.  I  am  plagued  with  one  Richardson, 
"Ui  Irish  parson,  and  his  project  of  printing   Irish 


Bibles,  &c.,  to  make  you  christians  in  that  country. 
I  befriend  him  what  I  can,  on  account  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishop  of  Clogher.  But  what  busincM 
have  I  to  meddle  1  &c.  Don't  you  remember  th&t, 
sirrah  Stella  t  what  was  that  about,  when  you  thought 
I  was  meddling  with  something  that  was  not  m; 
business  t  O  faith  you  are  an  impudent  slut,  1  re- 
member yourldoings,  I'll  never  foiget  you  as  long  ss 
I  live.  Lewis  and  1  dined  together  at  his  lodgings. 
But  Where's  the  answer  to  this  letter  of  MD's  t  0 
faith.  Presto,  you  must  think  of  that.  Time  enough, 
says  saucy  Presto. 

3.  I  was  this  morning  to  see  Mrs.  Barton ;  I  loie 
her  better  than  any  one  here,  and  see  her  seldomer. 
Why,  really  now,  so  it  often  happens  in  the  world, 
that  where  one  loves  a  body  best— pshah,  pshah,  you 
are  so  silly  with  your  moral  observations.*-Well,  but 
she  told  me  a  very  good  story.  An  old  gentlewomsn 
died  here  two  months  ago,  and  left  in  her  will  to 
have  eight  men  and  eight  maids  bearers,  who  shouU 
have  two  guineas  a-piece,  ten  guineas  to  the  parson 
for  a  sermon,  and  two  guineas  to  the  clerk.  But 
bearers,  parson,  and  clerk  must  be  all  true  virgins; 
and  not  to  be  admitted  till  they  took  their  oaths  of 
virginity:  so  the  poor  woman  lies  still  unburiedf 
and  so  must  do  till  the  general  resurrection.  I  calltid 
at  Mr.  Secretary,  to  see  what  the  d —  ailed  him  on 
Sunday ;  I  made  him  a, very  proper  speech,  told  him 
**  I  observed  he  was  much  out  of  temper :  that  1  did 
not  expect  he  would  tell  me  the  cause,  but  would 
be  glad  to  see  he  was  in  better;"  and  one  thing  I 
warned  him  of,  **  never  to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  i 
would  not  be  treated  like  a  schoolboy ;  that  1  bad 
felt  too  much  of  that  in  my  life  already  (meaning  »ir 
William  Temple),  that  I  expected  every  great  minis- 
ter, who  honoured  me  with  his  acquaintance,  if  he 
heard  or  saw  anything  to  my  disadvantage,  would 
let  me  know  in  plain  words,  and  not  put  me  in  padn 
to  guess  by  the  change  or  coldness  of  his  counter 
nance  or  behaviour ;  for  it  was  what  I  would  hardl; 
bear  from  a  crowned  head,  and  I  thought  no  subject'* 
favour  was  worth  it ;  and  that  I  designed  to  let  mj 
lord-keeper  and  Mr.  Harley  know  the  same  thing, 
that  they  might  use  me  accordingly."  He  took  Jl 
right ;  said  **  I  had  reason ;"  vowed  **  nothing  ailed 
him  but  sitting  up  whole  nights  at  business,  and 
one  night  at  drinking  ;*'  would  have  had  me  dined 
with  him  and  Mrs.  Masham's  brother,  to  make  up 
matters,  but  I  would  not.  I  don't  know,  but  I  would 
not.  But  indeed  I  was  engaged  with  my  old  friead 
Rollinson  ;*  you  never  heard  of  him  before. 

4.  I  sometimes  look  a  line  or  two  back,  and  se« 
plaguy  mistakes  of  the  pen ;  how  do  you  get  over 
them  1  you  are  puzzled  sometimes.  Why,  I  think 
what  I  said  to  Mr.  Secretary  was  right.  Don't  ;ou 
remember  how  1  used  to  be  in  pain  when  sir  William 
Temple  would  look  cold  and  out  of  humour  for 
three  or  four  days,  and  I  used  to  suspect  a  hundred 
reasons  1  I  have  plucked  up  my  spirit  since  then, 
faith  ;  he  spoiled  a  fine  gentleman.  I  dined  with 
my  neighbour  Yanhomrigh,  and  MD,  poor  MD,  at 
home  on  a  loin  of  mutton  and  half  a  pint  of  wine, 
and  the  mutton  was  raw  ;  poor  Stella  could  not  est. 
poor  dear  rogue,  and  Dingley  was  so  vexed :  but 
we'll  dine  at  Stoyte's  to-morrow.  Mr.  Harley  pro- 
mised to  see  me  in  a  day  or  two,  so  I  called  thiA 
evening ;  but  his  son  and  others  were  abroad,  uid 
he  asleep,  so  I  came  away,  and  found  out  Mn. 
Yedeau.  She  drew  out  a  letter  from  Din^Iey,  mh^ 
said  she  would  get  a  friend  to  receive  the  money.  I 
told  her  I  would  employ  Mr.  Tooke^  in  it  hencefor* 

■  William  RollinKm,  esq.,  mexchant.  who  retind  ttom  bsA* 

iM  into  Oxfordshire. 

^  TliebookwUer,  who  transacted  Snifl's  pecuniary  ImuD^*- 
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ward.  Her  husband  bought  m  lieuteuancy  of  foot, 
and  ii  gone  to  Portugal.  He  sold  bis  share  of  the 
shop  to  hia  brother,  aud  put  out  the  money  to  main- 
tain  her,  all  but  what  bought  the  commission.  She 
lodges  within  two  doors  of  her  brother.  She  told 
me  it  made  her  very  melancholy  to  change  her 
maimer  of  life  thus,  but  trade  was  dead,  &c.  She 
«ayi  she  will  write  to  you  soon.  I  design  to  engage 
Ben  Tooke,  and  then  receive  the  parchment  from  her. 
1  gire  Mr.  Dopping  a  copy  of  Prior's  teraes  on  Mr. 
Uariey :  he  sent  them  yesterday  to  Ireland ;  so  go  look 
for  them,  for  I  won't  be  at  the  trouble  to  transcribe 
them  here. — ^They  will  be  printed  in  a  day  or  two. 
Give  my  hearty  service  to  Stoyte  and  Catherine ;  upon 
mywoitl  I  love  them  dearly,  and  desire  you  will  tell 
them  BO :  pray  desire  Goody  Stojrte  not  to  let  Mrs. 
Walls  and  Mrs.  Juhnson  cheat  her  of  her  money  at 
ombre,  but  assure  her  from  me  that  she  is  a  bungler. 
Dine  with  her  to-day,  and  tell  her  so,  and  drink  my 
hnkh,  and  good  voyage  and  speedy  return,  and  so 
)wtK  a  rogue. 

S.  Morning. — ^Now  let  us  proceed  to  examine  a 
wKj  letter  from  ohe  madam  MD.     God  Almighty 
hkstt  poor  dear  Stella,  and  send  her  a  great  many 
kirthila}?,  all  happy,  aud  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and 
with  me  ever  together,  and  never  asunder  again, 
vniefls  by  chance.     When  1  find  you  are  happy  or 
mem  there,  it  makes  me  so  here,  and  1  can  hardly 
imagine  you  absent  when  I  am  reading  your  letter 
or  writing  to  you.     No,  fiaith,  you  are  just  here 
uputt  this  little  paper,  and  therefore  I  see  and  talk 
with  }ou  every  evening  constantly,  and  sometimes 
m  the  morning,  but  not  always  in  the  morning,  be- 
ranse  that  is  not  so  modest  to  young  ladies.     What, 
T'ju  would  foin  palm  a  letter  upon  me  more  than 
lou  sent ;  and  I  like  a  fool  must  look  overall  yours, 
to  tee  whether  this  was  really  No.  12,  or  more.   Pa- 
trirk  has  this  moment  brought  me  letters  from  the 
bithop  of  Clogher  and  Parvisol ;  my  heart  was  at  my 
mouth  for  fear  of  one  from  MD  :  what  a  disgrace 
voold  it  be  to  have  two  of  yours  to  answer  together  1 
bat  faith  this  shall  go  to-night,  for  fear,  and  then, 
come  when  it  will,  I  defy  it.     No,   you  are  not 
naughty  at  all ;  write  when  you  are  disposed.     And 
^  the  dean  told  you  the  story  of  Mr.  Harley,  from 
the  archbishop ;    I  wammt  it  never  spoiled  your 
oupper,  or  broke  off  your  game.     Nor  yet,  have  not 
joii  the  box ;  1  wish  Mra.  Edgworth  had  the  — . 
But  yoa  have  it  now,  1  suppose  :  and  is  the  choco- 
iaie  guod,  or  has  the  tobacco   spoiled  iti     Leigh 
Aa)«  till  Sterne  has  done  his  business,  no  longer  ; 
and  when  that  will  be,  God  knows  :  1  befriend  him 
«s  macfa  as  I  can,  but  Mr.  Harley's  accident  stops 
that  as  well  as  all  things  else.     You  guess,   madam 
Difigley,  that  1  shall  stay  a  round  twelvemonth  ;  as 
kopc  saved,  I  would  come  over  if  I  could  this  mi- 
aaie ;  bat  we  will  talk  of  that  by  and  by.     Your 
il^r  of  Vedeau  I  have  told  you  of  already  ;  now  to 
thr  next,  turn  over  the  leaf.     Mrs.   Dobbins  lies,  1 
oair  no  more  provision  here  or  in  Ireland  than  I 
M.    1  am   pleased  that   Stella   the  conjurer  ap- 
proves what  1  did   with   Mr.    Harley  ;*   but  your 
r^ii<^ro«ity  makes  me  mad ;    1    know   you   repine 
lUfTArdly  at  Presto's  absence ;   you  think  he   has 
^n»k<>a  his  word  of  coming  in  three  months,  and  that 
U^4  is  aJwaj^  his  trick :  and  now  Stella  says  she 
il***^  not  see  possibly  how  1  can  come  away  in  haste, 
'ii'l  that  MD  is  satisfied,  &c.     An't  you  a  rogue  to 
'•>crpowerme  thosl  1  did  not  expect  to  find  such 
in^nds  as  1  have  done.     They  may  indeed  deceive 
i^'-  too.     But  there  are  important  reasons  [Pox  on 
'hw  grease,  this  candle -tallow !]    why  they  should 
M.    1  luive  been  used  barbarously  by  the  late  mi- 
*  In  rr'atkjn  U>  tlio  luiaknote  for  llily  poundii. 


nistry :  I  am  a  little  piqued  in  honour  to  let  people 
see  1  am  not  to  be  despised.  The  assurances  they 
give  me,  without  any  scruple  or  provocation,  are 
such  as  are  usually  believed  in  the  world ;  they  may 
come  to  nothing,  but  the  first  opportunity  that 
offers,  and  is  neglected,  I  shall  depend  no  more,  but 
come  away.  I  could  say  a  thousand  things  on  this 
head  if  1  were  with  you.  I  am  thinking  why  Stella 
should  not  go  to  the  Bath,  if  she  be  told  it  will  do 
her  good  ;  1  will  make  Parvisol  get  up  fifty  pounds, 
and  pay  it  you ;  and  you  may  be  good  housewives, 
and  live  cheap  there  some  months,  and  return  in 
autumn,  or  visit  London,  as  you  please :  pray  think 
of  it.  I  writ  to  Beriiage,  directed  to  Curry's ;  I 
wish  he  had  the  letter.  I  will  send  the  bohea  tea, 
if  I  can.  The  bishop  of  Kilmore  f  I  don't  keep 
such  company :  an  old  dying  fool,  whom  I  was 
never  with  in  my  life.  So  I  am  no  godfather ;  all 
the  better.  Pray,  Stella,  explain  those  two  words 
of  yours  to  me,  what  you  mean  by  tnllian  and 
dainffer,  and  you,  madam  Dingley,  what  is  chriS" 

Haning  t ^Lay  your  letters  tfuM  toajf,  thtM  toay,  and 

the  devil  a  bit  of  difference  between  this  way  and 
t'other  way.     No  ;  I'll  show  you,  lay  them  thia  tosy, 

this  iMxy,  and  not  that  toay,  that  way, You  shall 

have  your  aprons  ;  and  I'll  put  all  your  commissions 
as  they  come,  in  a  paper  together,  and  don't  think 
PU  forget  MD's  orders,  because  they  are  friends; 
I'll  be  as  careful  as  if  they  were  strangers.  I  knov 
not  what  to  do  about  this  Clements.  Walls  wilt 
not  let  me  say  anything,  as  if  Mr.  Pratt  was  against 
him  ;  and  now  the  bishop  of  Clogher  has  written  to 
me  in  his  behalf.  This  thing  does  not  rightly  £all 
in  my  way,  and  that  people  never  consider :  I  al- 
ways give  my  good  offices  where  they  are  proper, 
and  that  I  am  judge  of;  however,  I  will  do  what  I 
can.  But  if  he  has  the  name  of  a  Whig,  it  will  be 
hard,  considering  my  lord  Anglesea  and  Uyde  are 
very  much  otherwise,  and  you  know  they  have  the 
employment  of  deputy-treasurer.  If  the  frolic  should 
take  you  of  going  to  the  Bath,  I  here  send  you  a 
note  on  Parvisol ;  if  not,  you  may  tear  it,  and  there's 
an  end.     Farewell. 

If  you  have  an  imagination  that  the  Bath  will  do 
you  good,  I  say  again  I  would  have  you  go  ;  if  not, 
or  it  be  inconvenient,  bum  this  note.  Or,  if  you 
would  go,  and  not  take  so  much  money,  take  thirty 
pounds,  and  I  will  return  you  twenty  from  hence. 
Do  as  you  please,  sirrahs.  I  suppose  it  will  not  be 
too  late  for  the  first  season ;  if  it  be,  I  would  have 
you  resolve,  however,  to  go  the  second  season,  if  tlfe* 
doctors  say  it  will  do  you  good,  and  you  fiincy  so. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTIETH. 

Londoo.  April  ft,  1711. 
I  PUT  my  19th  in  the  post-office  just  now  myself,  as 
I  came  out  of  the  city,  where  1  dined.  This  rain 
ruins  me  in  coach-hire ;  I  walked  away  sixpenny- 
worth,  and  came  within  a  shilling  length,  and  then 
took  a  coach,  and  got  a  lift  back  for  nothing ;  and 
am  now  busy. 

6.  Mr.  Secretary  desired  I  would  see  him  this 
morning,  said  he  Jhad  several  things  to  say  to  me, 
and  said  not  one  :  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  sent  to 
desire  I  would  meet  him  at  Mr.  Southwell's  by  ten 
this  morning  too,  which  I  did,  thinking  it  was  some 
particular  matter.  All  the  Irish  in  town  were  there, 
to  consult  upon  preventing  a  bill  for  laying  a  duty 
on  Irish  yam  ;  so  we  talked  awhile,  and  then  aU 
went  to  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons  to  so- 
licit our  friends,  and  the  duke  came  among  the  rest; 
and  lord  Anglesea  solicited  admirably,  and  I  did 
wonders.     But  after  all,  the  matter  was  put  off  till 
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Monday,  and  then  we  are  to  be  at  it  again.   I  dined 

with  lord  Mountjoy,  and  looked  oyer  Inm  at  chess, 

which  put  me  in  mind  of  Stella  and  GrifFyth.     I 

came  home,  and  that  dog  Patrick  weis  not  within,  so 

I  fretted,  and  fretted,  and  what  good  did  that  do 

roe  1     And  so 

Get  you  gona  to  your  deans, 
You  cotiple  of  queiiDB. 

I  can't  find  rhyme  to  Walla  and  Stoyte. — Yes,  yes, — 

You  exprat  Mre.  Wall* :  To  carry  you  to  Stoyte, 

Be  dreta'd  when  she  calls.       Or  else  mmi  ioit. 

Henley  told  me  that  the  Tories  were  insupportable 
people,  because  they  are  for  bringing  in  French  cla- 
ret, and  will  not  8tq>-port.  Mr.  Harley  will  hardly 
get  abroad  this  week  or  ten  days  yet.  I  leckon, 
when  I  send  away  this  letter,  he  will  be  just  got 
into  the  house  of  commons.  My  last  letter  went 
in  twelve  days,  and  so  perhaps  may  this.  No,  it 
won't ;  for  those  letters  that  go  under  a  fortnight 
are  answerers  to  one  of  yours,  otherwise  you  must 
take  the  days  as  they  happen,  some  dry,  some  wet, 
some  barren,  some  fruitful,  some  merry,  some  insi- 
pid, some,  &c.  I  will  write  you  word  exactly  the 
first  day  I  see  young  gooseberries,  and  pray  obserre 
how  much  later  you  are.  We  hare  not  had  five  fine 
days  this  tire  weeks,  but  rain  or  wind. — ^*Tis  a  late 
spring  they  say  here.  Go  to  bed,  you  two  dear 
saucy  brats,  and  don't  keep  me  up  all  night. 

7.  Ford  has  been  at  Epsom,  to  aroid  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Sunday.  He  forced  me  to-day  to  dine 
with  him ;  and  tells  me  there  are  letters  from  Ire- 
land giving  an  account  of  a  great  indiscretion  in  the 
archbishop  Of  Dublin,  who  applied  a  story  out  of 
Tacitus  very  reflectingly  on  Mr.  Harley,  and  that 
twenty  people  have  written  of  it ;  I  do  not  believe 
it  yet.  1  called  this  evening  to  see  Mr.  Secretary, 
who  had  been  very  ill  with  the  gravel  and  pain  in 
his  back,  by  burgundy  and  champagne,  added  to 
the  sitting  up  all  night  at  business ;  I  found  him 
drinking  tea,  while  the  rest  were  at  champagne, 
and  was  very  glad  of  it.  I  have  chid  him  so  se- 
verely, that  I  hardly  knew  whether  he  would  take 
it  well :  then  I  went  and  sat  an  hour  with  Mrs.  St. 
John,  who  is  growing  a  great  favourite  of  mine  ;  she 
goes  to  the  Bath  on  Wednesday,  for  she  is  much 
out  of  health,  and  has  begged  me  to  take  care  of  the 
secretary. 

8.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  secretary  St.  John ; 
he  gave  me  a  letter  to  read,  which  was  from  the 
publisher  of  the  newspaper  called  the  Post-Boy  [a 
Tory  paper  and  violent] ;  in  it  there  was  a  long 
ropy  of  a  letter  from  Dublin,  giving  an  account  of 
what  the  Whigs  said  upon  Mr.  Harley's  being 
stabbed,  and  how  much  they  abuse  him  and  Mr. 
secretary  St.  John ;  and  at  the  end  there  was  halt'  a 
dozen  lines,  telling  the  stor}'  of  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  abusing  him  horribly ;  this  was  to  be 
printed  on  Tuesday.  I  told  the  secretary  "  I  would 
not  suffer  that  about  the  archbishop  to  be  printe<l," 
and  so  I  crossed  it  out ;  and  afterward,  to  prevent 
all  danger,  1  made  him  give  me  the  letter,  and,  upon 
further  thought,  would  let  none  of  it  be  publfshed  : 
and  I  sent  for  the  printer  and  told  him  so,  and  or- 
dered him  in  the  secretary's  name  *'  to  print  nothing 
reflecting  on  anybody  in  Ireland  till  he  had  showed 
it  me."  Thus  I  have  prevented  a  terrible  scandal 
to  the  archbishop,  by  a  piece  of  perfect  good  fortune. 
I  will  let  him  know  it  by  next  post ;  and  pray,  if 
you  pick  it  out,  let  me  know,  and  whether  he  is 
thanklul  for  it ;  but  say  nothing. 

9.  I  was  to-day  at  the  house  of  commons  again 
about  this  yam,  at  lord  Anglesea's  desire,  but  the 
k...:np08  ig  again  put  off  till  Monday.     I  dined  with 

n  Stanley,  by  an  assignation  I  had  made  with 


Mr.  St.  John,  and  George  Granville,*  the  secretary 
at  war ;  but  they  let  in  other  company,  some  Isdies. 
and  so  we  were  not  as  easy  as  I  intended.  My 
head  is  pretty  tolerable,  but  every  day  I  feel  some 
little  disorders ;  I  have  left  off  snuff  since  Sunday, 
finding  myself  much  worse  after  taking  a  good  dfkl 
at  the  secretary's.  I  would  not  let  him  drink  one 
drop  of  champagne  or  bui^ndy  without  water, 
and  in  compliment  I  did  so  myself.  He  is  much 
better,  but  when  he  is  well  he  is  like  Stella,  and 
will  not  be  governed.  So  go  to  your  Stoyte's,  and 
I'll  go  sleep. 

10.  I  have  been  visiting  lady  Worsley  and  Mrs. 
Barton  to-day,  and  dined  soberly  with  my  friend 
Lewis.  The  dauphin  is  dead  of  an  apoplexy;  I 
wish  he  had  lived  till  the  finishing  of  this  letter,  that 
it  might  be  news  to  you.  Duncomb,  the  rich  alder* 
man  [and  lord  mayor  of  London],  died  to-day,  and  1 
hear  has  left  the  duke  of  Argyle,  who  married  his 
niece,  two  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  I  hope  it  is 
true,  for  I  love  that  duke  mightily.  I  writ  this  eren- 
ing  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  about  what  I  told 
you  ;  and  then  went  to  take  leaVe  of  poor  Mrs.  St. 
John,  who  gave  me  strict  charge  to  take  care  of  the 
secretary  in  her  absence  ;  said  she  had  none  to  trust 
but  roe :  and  the  poor  creature's  tears  came  fresh 
into  her  eyes.  Before  we  took  leave  I  was  drawn 
in  by  the  other  ladies  and  sir  John  Stanley  to  rafle 
for  a  fan,  with  a  pox ;  it  was  four  guineas,  aud  we 
put  in  seven  shillings  a  piece,  several  raffled  for  ab- 
sent people  ;  but  I  lost,  and  so  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  my  gallantry  to  Mrs.  St.  John, 
whom  I  designed  to  have  presented  it  to  if  I  had 
won.  Is  Dilly  [Rev.  Dillon  Ashe]  gone  to  the  Batht 
His  face  will  whiz  in  the  water;  I  suppose  he  will 
write  to  us  from  thence,  and  will  take  London  in 
his  way  back.  The  rabble  will  say,  •*  There  goes  a 
dnmken  parson,"  and,  which  is  worse,  they  will  say 
true.  O,  but  you  must  know,  I  carried  Ford  to  dine 
with  Mr.  St.  John  last  Sunday,  that  he  may  brag, 
when  he  goes  back,  of  dining  with  a  secretary  of 
state.  The  secretary  and  I  went  away  early,  and 
left  him  drinking  with  the  rest,  and  he  told  me 
"  that  two  or  three  of  them  were  drunk."  They 
talk  of  great  promotions  to  be  made;  that  Mr.  Harley 
is  to  be  lord-  treasurer,  and  lord  Poulet  master  of  the 
horse,  &c.,  but  they  are  only  conjecture.  The 
speaker  is  to  make  Mr.  Harley  a  compliment  the 
first  time  he  comes  into  the  house,  which  I  hope 
will  be  in  a  week.  He  has  had  an  ill  surgeon  by 
the  caprice  of  that  puppy  Dr.  Radcliffe,  which  hai 
kept  him  back  so  long ;  and  yesterday  he  got  a  cold, 
but  is  better  to-day.  What!  I  think  I  am  stark 
road  to  write  so  much  in  one  day  to  little  saucy  MD; 
here's  a  deal  of  stuff,  indeed  ;  can't  you  bid  those 
dear  little  rogues  good  night,  and  let  them  gt> 
sleep,  Mr.  Presto  1  When  your  tongue  runs  there's 
no  ho  with  you,  pray. 

11.  Again  at  the  lobby,  like  a  lobcock,  of  the 
house  of  commons,  about  your  Irish  yam,  and 
again  put  off  till  Friday ;  and  1  and  Patrick  went 
into  the  city  by  water,  where  I  dined,  and  then 
went  to  the  auction  of  Charles  Bernard's  books,  hut 
the  good  ones  were  so  monstrous  dear  I  could  not 
reach  them,  so  I  laid  out  one  pound  seven  shilling* 
but  very  indifferently,  and  came  away,  and  will  p> 
there  no  more.  Henley  would  fain  engage  me  to 
go  with  Steele  and  Rowe,  &c.,  to  an  invitation  at 
sir  William  Read's.*^  Surely  you  have  heard  of 
him.      He  has  been  a  mountebank,   and    is  the 

*  Afterwards  lord  Lansdowne,  celebrated  by  Pope  as  "Gran- 
ville ihe  iiolite." 

t>  An  aavertiaiiiff  quack  for  the  cure  of  ophthalmia,  veoi. 
harelips,  wry  necKs,  3ce.  8cc. 
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quee&'f  ocnlitt;  he  makes  admirable  punch,  and 
tiYtts  joo  in  gold  TetaeU.  But  I  am  engaged,  and 
wun't  go,  neither  indeed  am  I  fond  of  the  Jaunt.  So 
good  night,  and  go  sleep. 

12.  I  went  about  noon  to  the  secretary,  who  is 
Tery  ill  with  a  cold,  and  sometimes  of  the  grairel, 
m\h  bia  champagne,  &c»  I  scolded  him  like  a  dog, 
loJ  he  promises  fiiithfuUy  more  care  for  the  future. 
To-tlay  my  lord  Angleeea,  and  sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
tad  Prior,  and  I,  dined,  by  appointment,  with  lieu- 
leoaQt-geoeral  Webb.  My  lord  and  I  stayed  till  ten 
t'clock,  bat  we  drank  soberly,  and  I  always  with 
Ktter.  There  was  with  us  one  Mr.  Campain,  one 
of  tbe  October  club,  if  you  know  what  that  is  ;  a 
dab  of  country  members,  who  think  the  ministers 
tre  too  backward  in  punishing  and  turning  out  the 
Vnu(^.  1  found  my  lord  and  the  rest  thought  I 
b»J  more  credit  with  the  ministry  than  I  pretend  to 
hi^c,  and  woold  have  engaged  me  to  put  them  upon 
iomething  that  would  satisfy  their  desires,  and  in- 
ilecil  1  think  they  have  some  reason  to  complain ; 
bnirwer,  I  will  not  burn  my  fingers.  I'll  remember 
8relli'»  chiding.  What  had  you  to  do  with  what 
did  oot  bcioug  to  you  t  &c.  However,  you  will  give 
rae  leave  to  tell  the  ministry  my  thoughts  when  they 
asi  them,  and  other  people's  thoughts  sometimes 
vhfo  tbe;  do  not  ask  ;  so  thinks  Dingley. 

13.  I  called  this  morning  at  Mrs.  Yedeau's  again, 
vho  ban  employed  a  friend  to  get  the  money  ;  it 
v\\\  be  done  in  a  fortnight,  and  then  she  will  deliver 
tf  ap  the  parchment.  I  went  then  to  see  Mr. 
Harify,  who  I  hope  will  be  out  in  a  few  days ;  he 
«u  in  excellent  good  humour,  only  complained  to 
me  of  the  neglect  of  Guiscard's  cure,  how  glad  he 
v!o\i\d  have  been  to  have  had  him  live.  Mr.  Secre- 
Un  came  in  to  us,  and  we  were  very  merry  till  lord 
cbunberlain  (duke  of  Shrewsbury)  came  up ;  then 
r)]oQel  Masham  and  I  went  ofi',  after  I  had  been 
pr^seuted  to  tlie  duke,  and  that  we  made  two  or 
lii^ee  silly  compliments  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
IWn  I  attended  at  the  house  of  commons  about 
i<'Qr  yam,  and  'tis  again  put  off.  Then  Ford  drew 
m^  to  dine  at  a  tavern  ;  it  happened  to  be  the  day 
ud  tbe  house  where  the  October  club  dine.  After 
«e  bad  dined,  coming  down,  we  called  to  inquire 
vbrtber  our  yam  business  had  been  over  that  day, 
uid  I  sent  into  the  room  for  sir  George  Beaumont. 
But  1  had  like  to  be  drawn  into  a  difficulty  ;  for  in 
^ wo  minutes  out  comes  Mr.  Finch,  lord  Guernsey's 
*^&«  to  let  me  know  that  my  lord  Compton,  the 
't'ltard  uf  this  feast,  desired,  in  the  name  of  the 
<t'^>>.  that  I  would  do  them  the  honour  to  dine  with 
tb«-ni.  1  aent  my  excuses,  adorned  with  about  thirty 
'''•mpliments,  and  got  off  as  fast  as  I  could.  It  would 
'itve  been  a  most  improper  thing  for  me  to  dine 
i^'^ie,  considering  my  friendship  for  the  ministry. 
Tbr  club  is  about  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  near 

•-•iiy  of  them  were  then  going  to  dinner  at  two 

•'  It.;  tables  in  a  great  ground  room.     At  evening  I 

^^Dt  to  the  auction  of  Bernard's  books,  and  laid  out 

trtrr^  pounds  three  shillings,  but  I'll  go  there  no 

in- ire ;  and  so  I  said  once  before,  but  now  I'll  keep 

<  ML     I  forgot  to  tell  that  when  I  dined  at  Webb's 

*ith  toid  Angleeea,  I  spoke  to  him  of  Clements,  as 

"3^  recommended  for  a  very  honest  gentleman  and 

.^KMi  officer,  and  hoped  he  would  keep  him :  he  said 

**  bad  no  thought  otherwise,  and  that  he  should 

''^rtainlj  hold  his  place  while  he  continued  to  de- 

^^^  ii;  and  I  could  not  find  there  had  been  any 

(Kteotions  from  hit  lordship  against  him.      But  I 

**»l  you,  hunny,  the  impropriety  of  this.     A  great 

tia  will  do  a  fiivour  for  me,  or  for  my   friend, 

^«  why  should  he  do  it  for  my  friend's  friend  t 

ncoonunendations  should  stop  before  they  come  to 


that.  Let  any  friend  of  mine  recommend  one  of  his 
to  me  for  a  thing  in  my  power,  I  will  do  it  for  his 
sake  ;  but  to  speak  to  another  for  my  friend's  friend, 
is  against  all  reason  ;  and  I  desire  you  will  under- 
stand this,  and  discourage  any  such  troubles  given 
me.  I  hope  this  may  do  some  good  to  Clements,  it 
can  do  no  hurt ;  and  I  find  by  Mrs.  Pratt  that  her 
husband  is  his  friend ;  and  the  bishop  of  Clogher 
says,  Clements'  danger  is  not  from  Pratt,  but  from 
some  other  enemies,  that  think  him  a  Whig. 

14.  I  was  so  busy  this  morning  that  I  did  not  go 
out  till  late.  I  writ  to-day  to  the  duke  of  Arg)-le, 
but  said  nothing  of  Beruage,  who,  I  believe,  will  not 
see  him  till  Spain  is  conquered,  and  that  is  not  at 
all.  '  I  was  to-day  at  lord  Shelbume's,  and  spoke  to 
Mrs.  Pratt  again  about  Clements  :  her  husband 
himself  wants  some  good  ofilces,  and  I  have  done 
him  very  good  ones  lately,  and  told  Mrs.  Pratt  I 
expected  her  husband  would  stand  by  Clements  in 
return.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I  dined  with 
neighbour  Yanhomrigh :  he  is  mighty  ill  of  an  asthma, 
and  apprehends  himself  in  much  danger  :  'tis  his  own 
fault,  that  will  rake  and  drink  when  he  is  but  just 
crawled  out  of  his  grave.  I  will  send  this  letter  just 
now,  because  I  think  my  half-year  Is  out  for  my 
lodging  ;  and,  if  you  please,  I  would  be  glad  it  were 
paid  off,  and  some  deal  boxes  made  for  my  books, 
and  kept  in  some  safe  place.  I  would  give  some- 
thing for  their  keeping,  but  I  doubt  that  lodging 
will  not  serve  me  when  I  come  back :  I  would  have 
a  larger  place  for  books,  and  a  stable,  if  possible. 
So  pray  be  so  kind  to  pay  the  lodging,  and  all  ac- 
counts about  it ;  and  get  Mrs.  Brent  to  put  up  my 
things.  I  would  have  no  books  put  in  that  trunk 
where  my  papers  are.  If  you  do  not  think  of  going 
to  the  Bath,  I  here  send  you  a  bill  on  Parvisol  fur 
twenty  pounds  Irish,  out  of  which  you  will  pay  for 
the  lodging,  and  score  the  rest  to  me.  Do  as  you 
please,  and  love  poor  Presto,  that  loves  MD  better 
than  his  life  a  thousand  millions  of  times.  Fare- 
well, MD,  &CI.  &c. 


LETTEK  THE  TWENTY-FIRST. 

London.  Aprtt  14,  1711. 

Rbmembee,  sirrahs,  that  there  are  but  nine  dap  be- 
tween the  dates  of  my  two  former  letters.  I  sent 
away  my  20th  this  moment,  and  now  am  writing  on 
like  a  fish,  as  if  nothing  was  done.  But  there  was  a 
cause  for  my  hasting  away  my  last,  for  fear  it  should 
not  come  time  enough  before  a  new  quarter  began. 
I  told  you  where  I  dined  to-day,  but  forgot  to  tell 
you  what  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Harley  will  be  lord- 
treasurer  in  a  short  time,  and  other  great  removes 
and  promotions  made.     This  is  my  thought,  &c. 

15.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary,  and 
he  is  grown  pretty  well.  I  dined  with  him  to-day, 
and  drank  some  of  that  wine  which  the  great  duke 
of  Tuscany  used  to  send  to  sir  William  Temple  :  he 
always  sends  some  to  the  chief  ministers.  I  liked 
it  mightily,  but  he  does  not ;  and  he  ordered  his 
butler  to  send  me  a  chest  of  it  to-morrow.  Would 
to  God  MD  had  it.  The  queen  is  well  again,  and 
was  at  chapel  to-day,  &c. 

16.  I  went  with  Ford  into  the  citj'  to-day,  and 
dined  with  Stratford,  and  drank  tockay,  and  then 
we  went  to  the  auction ;  but  I  did  not  lay  out  above 
twelve  shillings.  *  My  head  is  a  little  out  of  order 
to-night,  though  no  formal  fit.  My  lord-keeper  has 
sent  to  invite  me  to  dinner  to-morrow,  and  you'll 
dine  better  with  the  dean,  and  God  bless  you.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  yesterday  was  sent  me  a  nar- 
rative printed,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  Mr. 
Uarley*s  stabbing      I  had  not  time  to  do  it  myself, 
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so  I  sent  my  hints  to  the  author  of  the  Atlantis 
[Mrs.  Manley],  and  she  has  cooked  it  into  a  six- 
penny  pamphlet,  in  her  own  style,  only  the  first  pa^ 
is  left  as  I  was  heginaing  it.  But  1  was  afraid  of 
disobliging  Mr.  Hariey  or  Mr.  St.  John  in  one  critical 
point  about  it,  and  so  would  not  do  it  myself.  It  is 
worth  your  reading,  for  the  circumstances  are  all  true. 
My  chest  of  Florence  was  sent  me  this  morning,  and 
cost  me  seven  and  sixpence  to  two  servants.  I 
would  give  two  guineas  you  had  it,  &c. 

17.  I  was  so  out  of  order  with  my  bead  this  morn- 
ing, that  I  was  going  to  send  my  excuses  to  my  lord- 
keeper  ;  but,  however,  I  got  up  at  eleven,  and  walked 
there  siter  two,  and  stayed  till  eight.  There  was 
sir  Thomas  Mausel,  Prior,  George  Granville,  and 
Mr.  Cesar,  and  we  were  very  merry.  My  head  is 
still  wrong,  but  I  have  had  no  formal  fit,  only  I 
totter  a  little.  I  have  left  off  snuff  altogether.  I 
have  a  noble  roll  of  tobacco  for  grating,  very  good. 
Shall  I  send  it  to  MD,  if  she  likes  that  sort  1  My 
lord-keeper  and  our  this  day's  company  are  to  dine 
on  Saturday  with  George  Granville,  and  to-morrow 
I  dine  with  lord  Anglesea. 

18.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  blundering  goosecap 
as  Presto  1  I  saw  the  number  21  atop,  and  so  I  went 
on  as  if  it  were  the  day  of  the  month,  whereas  this 
is  but  Wednesday  the  18th.  How  shall  I  do  to  blot 
and  alter  them  1  I  have  made  a  shift  to  do  it  behind, 
but  it  is  a  great  botch.  I  dined  with  lord  Anglesea 
to-day,  but  did  not  go  to  the  house  of  commons  about 
the  yam  ;  my  head  was  not  well  enough.  I  know 
not  what's  the  matter ;  it  has  never  been  thus  before : 
two  days  together  giddy  from  morning  till  night,  but 
not  with  any  violence  or  pain ;  and  I  totter  a  little, 
but  can  make  shift  to  walk.  I  doubt  I  must  fall  to  my 
pills  again ;  I  think  of  going  into  the  country  a  little 
way.  1  tell  you  what  you  must  do  henceforward : 
you  must  enclose  your  letter  in  a  fair  half-sheet  of 
paper,  and  direct  the  outside  to  Brasmus  Lewis, 
esquire,  at  my  lord  Dartmouth's  office  at  Whitehall ; 
for  I  never  go  to  the  coffeehouse,  and  they  will 
grudge  to  take  in  my  letters.  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
that  your  mother  was  to  see  me  this  morning,  and 
brought  me  a  flask  of  sweet  water  for  a  present,  ad- 
mirable for  my  head ;  but  I  shall  not  smell  to  it. 
She  is  going  to  Sheen  with  lady  Giffkrd :  she  would 
^n  send  your  papers  over  to  you,  or  give  them  to 
me.  Say  what  you  would  have  done,  and  it  shall 
be  done ;  because  I  love  Stella,  and  she  is  a  good 
daughter,  they  say,  and  so  is  Diugley. 

19.  This  morning  general  Webb  was  to  give  me 
a  visit ;  he  goes  with  a  crutch  and  a  stick,  yet  was 
forced  to  make  up  two  pair  of  stairs.  I  promised  to 
dine  with  him,  but  afterward  sent  my  excuses,  and 
dined  privately  in  my  friend  Lewis's  lodgings  at 
Whitehall,  with  whom  I  had  much  business  to  talk 
of  relating  to  the  public  and  myself.  Little  Harrison 
the  Tatler  goes  to-morrow  to  the  secretaryship  I 
got  him  at  the  Hague,  and  Mr.  St.  John  has  made 
him  a  present  of  fifty  guineas  to  bear  his  charges. 
An't  I  a  good  friend  1  Why  are  not  you  a  young 
fellow,  that  I  might  prefer  yout  1  had  a  letter  from 
Bemageftom  Kinsale :  he  tells  me  his  commission  for 
captain-lieutenant  was  ready  for  him  at  his  arrival ; 
so  there  are  two  jackanapeses  I  have  done  with.  My 
head  is  something  better  this  evening,  though  not  well. 

20.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary,  whose 
packets  were  just  come  in,  and  among  them  a  letter 
from  lord  Peterborow  to  me :  he  writes  so  well  I 
have  no  mind  to  answer  him,  and  so  kind  that  I 
roust  answer  him.  The  emperor's  death  must,  I 
think,  cause  great  alterations  in  Europe,  and,  1  be- 
lieve, will  hasten  a  peace.  We  reckon  our  king 
Charles  will  be  chosen  emperor,  and  the  duke  of 


SaToy  set  up  for  Spain ;  but  I  beHeve  he  will  mske 
nothing  of  it.  Dr.  Freind  and  I  diaed  in  the  titj 
at  a  printer's,  but  it  cost  me  two  shillings  in  coach- 
hire,  and  a  great  deal  more  this  week  and  mooth, 
which  has  been  almost  all  rain,  with  now  and  then 
sunshine,  and  is  the  truest  April  that  I  have  kuonD 
these  many  years.  The  lime-trees  in  the  park  arr 
all  out  in  leaves,  though  not  large  leaves  yet.  Wise 
people  are  going  into  the  country ;  but  many  think 
the  parliament  can  hardly  be  up  these  six  weeks. 
Mr.  Hariey  was  with  the  queen  on  Tueeday.  1  be- 
lieve certainly  he  will  be  the  iord»treasurer :  I  bait 
not  seen  him  tliu  week. 

21.  Moniing,^-Lord- keeper,  and  I,  and  Fcior, 
and  sir  Thomas  Mansel,  have  appointed  to  dine  thii 
day  with  George  Granville.  My  head,  I  thank 
God,  is  better ;  but  to  be  giddyish  three  or  foar 
days  together  mortified  me.  I  take  no  snulf,  and  I 
will  be  very  regular  in  eating  little,  and  the  geotleit 
meats.  How  does  poor  Stella  just  now,  with  her  deani 
and  her  Stoytes  1  Do  they  give  you  health  for  the 
money  you  lose  at  ombre,  sinah  1  What  say  joo  to 
that  1  Poor  Dingley  frets  to  see  Stella  lose  that  four 
and  elevenpence  t'other  night.  Let  us  rise.  Mor- 
row, sirrahs.  I  will  rise  in  spite  of  your  little  teeth; 
good  morrow.  At  night. — O,  faith,  you  are  little 
dear  sauceboxes.  I  was  just  going  in  the  moniiu« 
to  tell  you  that  I  began  to  want  a  letter  from  MD, 
and  in  four  minutes  after  Mr.  Ford  sends  me  on« 
that  he  had  picked  up  at  St.  James's  coffeehouse; 
for  I  go  to  no  coffeehouse  at  all.  And  faith  I  W39 
glad  at  heart  to  see  it,  and  to  see  Stella  so  brisk.  0 
Lord,  what  pretending  1  Well,  but  I  won't  ansffer 
it  yet ;  I'll  keep  it  for  t'other  side.  Well,  we  dinwl 
to-day  according  to  appointment ;  lord-keeper  «eut 
away  at  near  eight,  I  at  eight,  and  I  believe  the  re^ 
will  be  fairly  fuddled ;  for  young  Harcourt,  lord- 
keeper's  son,  began  to  prattle  before  I  came  awaj. 
It  will  not  do  with  Prior's  lean  carcase.  I  drink 
little,  miss  my  glass  often,  put  water  in  my  wm«; 
and  go  away  before  the  rest,  which  I  take  to  be  a 
good  receipt  for  sobriety.  Let  us  put  it  into  rhyme, 
and  so  make  a  prorerb : 

Drink  little  at  a  time ;  Mum  yoiir  gimm  when  you  ra. 

Put  water  with  your  wine.  And  go  off  th9  ftrat  nan. 

God  be  thanked,  I  am  much  better  tlian  I  vts 
though  somethiog  of  a  totlerer.  I  ate  but  little  to- 
day, and  of  the  gentlest  meat.  I  refused  bam  and 
pigeons,  pease -soup,  stewed  beef,  cold  salmon,  be- 
cause they  were  too  strong.  I  take  no  snuff  st  ali, 
but  some  herb-snuff  prescribed  by  Dr.  Kadcliife. 

Oo  to  your  deans,  you  couple  of  qneans. 
I  believe  I  said  that  already.     What  care  It  what 
cares  Presto  1 

22.  Morning. — 1  must  rise  and  go  to  the  secretanV 
Mr.  Hariey  has  been  out  of  town  this  week  to  n>- 
fresh  himself  before  he  comes  into  parliament.  (^ 
but  I  must  rise,  so  there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  and 
so  morrow,  sirrahs  both.  Night. — I  dined  to-daj 
with  the  secretary,  who  has  engaged  me  for  ever) 
Sunday  ;  and  I  was  an  hour  with  him  this  momiue 
deep  in  politics,  where  I  told  him  the  objections  of 
the  October  Club,  and  he  answered  all  except  one, 
— That  no  inquiries  are  made  into  past  misroaiia^* 
meut.  But,  indeed,  I  believe  they  are  not  yet  it>k 
to  make  any ;  the  late  ministry  were  too  cunning  in 
their  rogueries,  and  fenced  themselves  with  an  art 
of  general  pardon.  I  believe  Mr.  Hariey  niurt  t< 
lord-treasurer,  yet  he  makes  only  one  difficulty  w  hirh 
is  hard  to  answer ;  he  must  be  made  a  lord,  and  bi> 
estate  is  not  large  enough,  and  he  is  too  generous  (•* 
make  it  larger ;  and  if  the  ministry  should  chMH^' 
soon  by  any  accident,  he  will  be  left  in  the  sudi. 
Another  difficulty  is,  that  if  he  be  made  a  peer  tl^i 
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will  mot  him  prodigloiMly  hi  the  house  of  commons, 
of  which  be  is  the  great  moTer,  and  after  him  the 
lecretary,  and  hardly  any  else  of  weight.*  Two 
»biIUiig«  more  to>day  for  coach  and  chair.  I  shall 
be  ruined. 

23.  So  you  expect  an  answer  to  your  letter,  do 
)oaMl  Yes,  yes,  you  shall  have  an  answer,  you 
thali,  young  women.  I  made  a  good  pun  on  Satur- 
day lo  my  lord-keeper.  After  dinner  we  had  coarse 
DoHey  nspkins,  fringed  at  each  end,  upon  the  table 
to  drink  with :  my  lord-keeper  spread  one  of  them 
between  him  and  Mr.  Prior;  I  told  him  I  was  glad 
to  tee  there  was  such  a  /rmgeBhip  (friendship)  be- 
tween Mr.  Prior  and  his  lordship.  Prior  swore  **  it 
«M  the  worst  he  had  ever  heard :"  I  said  **  I  thought 
m  too ;"  but  at  the  same  time  I  thought  it  was  most 
like  one  of  Stella's  that  ever  I  heard.  I  dined  to- 
<ity  vi\h  lord  Mountjoy,  and  this  evening  saw  the 
Venetiin  ambassador  coming  from  his  first  public 
uiilience.  His  coach  was  the  most  monstrous,  huge, 
nne.  ikb,  gilt  thing  that  ever  I  saw.  I  loitered  this 
^enio^,  ud  cmme  home  late. 

?4.  I  was  this  morning  to  visit  the  duchess  of  Or- 
niond,  who  has  long^  desired  it,  or  threatened  she 
wocid  Dot  let  me  visit  her  daughters.  I  sat  an  hour 
with  her,  and  we  were  good  company,  when  in  came 
ibe  counteai  of  Bellamont,  with  a  pox.  I  went  out, 
iiad  we  did  not  know  one  another,  yet  hearing  me 
lamed,  the  asked,  *•  What,  is  that  Dr.  Swift  1*'  said 
<fa« :  ••  be  and  I  were  very  well  acquainted  ;"  and  fell 
ndiag  at  me  without  mercy,  as  a  lady  told  me  that 
wif  there ;  yet  1  never  was  but  once  in  the  company 
ofthiidrabof  a  countess.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine 
ud  1  dined  with  my  neighbour  Van.  I  design,  in 
TWO  dajt,  if  possible,  to  go  lodge  at  Chelsea  for  the 
ftir,  ind  put  myself  under  a  necessity  of  walking  to 
i&d  from  London  every  day.  I  writ  this  post  to 
(he  bishop  of  Clogher  a  long  politic  letter  to  entertain 
him.  I  am  to  buy  statues  and  hamese  [Famese]  for 
ibfm,  with  a  vengeance.  I  have  packed  and  sealed  up 
MD'i  twelve  letters  against  I  go  to  Chelsea.  I  have 
|>at  the  last  commissions  of  MD  in  my  account-book ; 
^w  if  there  be  any  former  ones,  I  have  foi^ot  them. 
I  have  Dingley's  pocket-book  down,  and  Stella's 
mtn  lilk  apron,  and  the  potmd  of  tea  ;  pray  send 
B^  word  if  you  have  any  other,  and  down  they  shall 
^  I  will  not  answer  your  letter  yet,  saucy  boxes. 
V»u  are  with  the  dean  Just  now,  madam  Stella, 
Imiojj  jour  money.  Why  don't  you  name  what 
B'lmbef  jou  have  received  1  you  say  you  have  re- 
f'i^td  my  letters,  but  don't  tell  the  number. 

2^-  I  was  this  day  dining  in  the  city  with  very 
L^vmigcant,  low,  and  scurvy  company.  I  had  a 
l'n>>r  from  the  arehbwhop  of  Dublin,  with  a  long 
•Iriiia]  of  the  report  raised  on  him,  which  yet  has 
^**  zi  linee  assured  to  me  by  those  who  say  they  have 
ii  frim  the  first  hand ;  but  I  cannot  believe  them. 
I  Hill  ahow  it  to  the  secretary  to-morrow.  I  will 
lU  Answer  yours  till  I  get  to  Chelsea. 

-B.  Cbelaea. — I  have  sent  two  boxes  of  lumber  to 

«■'»  friend  Dartenetif  s  house,  and  my  chest  of  Flor- 

'!^e  and  other  things  to  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  where  I 

fiiLfd  t<Miay.  I  was  this  morning  with  the  secretary, 

^  '  *bowedhim  the  archbishop's  letter,  and  convinced 

^>ia  ijf  his  grace's  innocence,  and  I  will  do  the  same 

'l  ^r.  Harley.     1  got  here  in  the  stage-coach  with 

i  »'rjck  and  my  portmantua  for  sixpence,  and  pay 

***  i'lillittgv  a  week  for  one  silly  room  with  con- 

^•U'dni  coarse  sheets.     We  have  had  such  a  horri- 

'*'*  "i^al  of  rain,  that  there  is  no  walking  to  London, 

*'^  1  muftt  go  as  I  came  until  it  mends;  and  besides, 

^^  vhelp  has  taken  my  lodging  as  far  from  London 

«•  this  town  could  afford,  at  least  half  a  mile  farther 

*  Tlul  ii,  amoog  the  miniatry. 


than  he  need  ;  but  I  must  be  content.  The  beat  is, 
I  lodge  Just  over  against  Dr.  Atterbury's  house,  and 
yet  perhaps  I  shall  not  like  the  place  the  better  for 
that.  Well,  I'll  stay  till  to-morrow  before  I  answer 
your  letter  ;  and  you  must  suppose  me  always  writ- 
ing at  Chelsea  from  henceforward,  till  I  alter,  and 
say  London.  This  letter  goes  on  Saturday,  which 
will  be  Just  a  fortnight;  so  go  and  cheat  Goody 
Stoyte,  &c. 

27.  Do  you  know  that  I  fear  my  whole  chest  of 
Florence  is  turned  sour,  at  least  the  two  first  flasks 
were  so,  and  hardly  drinkable.  Uow  plaguy  unfor- 
tunate am  1 1  and  the  secretary's  own  is  the  best  I 
ever  tasted ;  and  I  must  not  tell  him,  but  be  as 
thankful  as  if  it  were  the  best  in  Christendom.  I 
went  to  town  in  the  sixpenny  stage  to-day,  and 
hearing  Mr.  Harley  was  not  at  home,  I  went  to  see 
him,  because  I  knew  by  the  message  of  his  lying 
porter  that  he  was  at  home.  He  was  very  well,  and 
Just  goiug  out,  but  made  me  promise  to  dine  with 
him  ;  and  between  that,  and  indeed  strolling  about, 

I  lost  four  pound  seven  shillings  at  play with  a 

a — a  —  bookseller,  and  got  but  half  a  dozen 

books.*  I  will  buy  no  more  books  now,  that's  cer- 
tain. Well,  I  dined  at  Mr.  Harley's,  came  away  at 
six,  shifted  my  gown,  cassock,  and  periwig,  and 
walked  hither  to  Chelsea,  as  I  always  design  to  do 
when  it  is  fair.  I  am  heartily  sorry  to  find  my  friend 
the  secretary  stands  a  little  tickli^  with  the  rest  of 
the  ministry :  there  have  been  one  or  two  disobliging 
things  that  have  happened,  too  long  to  tell :  and  t'other 
day  in  parliament,  upon  a  debate  of  about  thirty-five 
millions  that  have  not  been  duly  accounted  for,  Mr. 
Secretary,  in  his  warmth  of  speech,  and  zeal  for  his 
friend  Mr.  Brydges,  on  whom  part  of  the  blame  was 
falling,  said,  **  he  did  not  know  that  either  Mr.  Brydges 
or  the  late  ministry  were  at  all  to  blame  in  this  mat- 
ter ;"  which  was  very  desperately  spoken,  and  giving 
up  the  whole  cause ;  for  the  chief  quarrel  against  the 
late  ministry  was  the  ill  management  of  the  treasure, 
and  was  more  than  all  the  rest  together.  I  had 
heard  of  this  matter,  but  Mr.  Foley  beginning  to 
discourse  to-day  at  table,  without  naming  Mr.  St. 
John,  I  turned  to  Mr.  Harley,  and  said,  *'  if  the  late 
ministry  were  not  to  blame  in  that  article,  he  (Mr. 
Harley)  ought  to  lose  his  head  for  putting  the  queen 
upon  changing  them."  He  made  it  a  Jest :  but  by 
some  words  dropped  I  easily  saw  that  they  take 
things  iU  of  Mr.  St.  John,  and  by  some  hints  given 
me  from  another  hand  that  I  deal  witli,  I  am  afraid 
the  secretary  will  not  stand  long.  This  is  the  fate 
of  courts.  I  will,  if  I  meet  Mr.  St.  John  alone  on 
Sunday,  tell  him  my  opinion,  and  beg  him  to  set 
himself  right,  else  Uie  consequences  may  be  very 
bad,  for  I  see  not  how  they  can  well  want  him  nei- 
ther, and  he  would  make  a  troublesome  enemy.  But 
enough  of  politics. 

28.  Morning. — I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  Mr.  Har- 
ley asked  me  yesterday  how  he  came  to  disoblige 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin  1  upon  which  (having  not 
his  letter  about  me)  I  told  him  what  the  bishop  had 
written  to  me  on  that  subject,  and  desired  I  might 
read  him  the  letter  some  other  time.  But  after  all» 
from  what  I  have  heard  from  other  hands,  I  am  afraid 
the  archbishop  is  a  little  guilt>'.  Here  is  one  Brent 
Spencer,  a  brother  of  Mr.  Proby's,  who  affirms  it, 
and  says  he  has  leave  to  do  so  from  Charles  Deer- 
ing,  who  heard  the  words ;  and  Ingoldsby  (lord-Jus- 
tice) abused  the  archbishop,  &c.  Well,  but  now 
for  yoiu:  saucy  letter :  I  have  no  room  to  answer  it : 
O  yes ;  enough  on  t'other  nide.  Are  you  no  sicker  1 
Stella  Jeers  Presto  for  not  coming  over  by  Christmas; 
but  indeed  Stella  does  not  Jeer,  but  reproach  poor, 

•  This  must  have  been  at  raffling  for  books. 
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poor  Presto.     And  how  can  I  come  away,  and  the 
tiret-fruita  uot  finished  T     I  am  of  opinion  the  duke 
of  Ormond  will  do  nothing  in  them  hefore  he  goes, 
which  will  be  in  a  fortnight  they  say :  and  then  they 
must  fall  to  me  to  be  dotxe  in  his  absence.     No,  in- 
deed, I  have  nothing  to  print :  you  know  they  have 
printed    the  Miscellanies   already.      Are   they    on 
your    side   yet!     If  you    have    my   snuff-box    I'll 
have  your  strong-box.     Hi,  doetf  Stella  take   snuff 
again  t  or  is  it  only  because  it   is   a   fine  box!— 
Not  the  Meddle,  but  the  Medley y  you  fool.    [A  vio- 
lent Whig  journal.]     Yes,  yes,  a  wretched  thing,  be- 
cause it  is  against  you  Tories  :  now  I  think  it  very 
fine,   and   the   Examiner  a  wretched  thing. —  Twist 
your  mouth,  sirrah.     Guiscard,  and  what  you  will 
read  in  the  narrative,  I  ordered  to  be  written,  and 
nothing  else.     The   Spectator  Is  written  by  Steele 
with  Addison's  help :  'tis  often  very  pretty.     Yes- 
terday it  was  made  of  a  noble  hint  I  gave  him  long 
ago  for  his  Tatlers,   about  an  Indian  supposed  to 
write  his  travels  into  England.     I  repent  he  ever 
had  it.     I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that 
subject.     1  believe  he  has  spent  it  all  in  one  paper, 
and  all  the  under  hinU  there  are  mine  too :  but  I 
never  see  him  or  Addison.     The  queen  is  well,  but 
I  fear  will  be  no  long  liver;  for  I  am  told  she  has 
sometimes  the  gout  in  her  bowels  (I  hate  the  word 
bowels).     My  ears  have   been  these  three  months 
past  much  better  than  any  time  these  two  years  ;  but 
now  they  begin  to  be  a  little  out  of  order  again.  My 
head  is  better,  though  not  right ;  but  I  trust  to  air 
and  walking.     You  have  got  my  letter,    but  what 
number!  1  suppose  IM.     Well,  my  shin  has  been 
well   this  month.     No,  Mrs.  Westley  came   away 
without  her  husband's  knowledge,  while  she  was  in 
the  country :  she  has  written  to  me  for  some  tea. — 
They  lie  ;  Mr.  Harley's  wound  was  very  terrible  : 
he  had  convulsions,  and  ver^-  narrowly  escaped.  The 
bruise  was  nine  times  worse  than  the  wound  ;  he  is 
weak  still.     Well,  Brooks  married ;  I  know  all  that. 
I  am  sorry  for  Mrs.  Walls*  eye  :  I  hope  'tis  better. 

0  yes,  YOU  are  great  walkers ;  but  I  have  heard  them 
say,  ••Much  talkers,  little  walkers;"  and  I  believe 

1  may  apply  the  old  proverb  to  you — 

*•  If  you  talk'd  no  more  than  you  walk'd. 
Those  thiit  think  you  wito  wouJd  be  balk'd.'* 

Yes,  Stella  shall  have  a  large-printed  Bible  :  I  have 
put  it  down  among  ray  commissions  for  MD.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  have  taken  the  faiicy  of  intending 
to  read  the  Bible.  Pox  Uke  the  box :  is  not  it  come 
yet  1  this  is  trusting  to  your  young  fellows,  young 
women;  'tis  your  fault:  I  thought  you  had  such 
power  with  Sterne,  that  he  would  fly  over  Mount 
Atlas  to  serve  you.     You  say  you  are  not  splenetic ; 

but  if  you  be,  faith  you  will  break  poor  Presto's 

I  won't  say  the  rest;  but  I  vow  to  God,  if  I  could 
decently  come  over  now,  I  would,  and  leave  all 
schemes  of  politics  and  ambition  for  ever.  I  have 
not  the  opportunities  here  of  preserving  my  health 
by  riding,  &c.,  that  I  have  in  Ireland;  and  the 
want  of  health  is  a  great  cooler  of  making  one's 
court.  You  guess  right  about  my  being  bit  with  a 
direction  from  Walls, and  the  letter  from  MD:  I  be- 
lieve I  described  it  in  one  of  my  last.  This  goes  to- 
night ;  and  I  must  now  rise  and  walk  to  town,  and 
walk  back  in  the  evening.  God  Almighty  bless  and 
preserve  poor  MD.     Farewell. 

O  faith,  don't  think,  saucy  noses,  that  I'll  fill  this 
third  side ;  I  can't  stay  a  letter  above  a  forUiight : 
it  must  go  then  ;  and  you  would  rather  see  a  short 
one  like  this  than  want  it  a  week  longer. 

My  humble  service  to  the  dean,  and  Mrs.  Walls,  and 
good  kind  hearty  Mrs.Stoyte,  and  honest  Catherine. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-SECOND. 

Chelsea.  April  ts.rii. 
At  night.— I  say  at  night  because  I  finUhed  my  2Ui 
this  morning  here,  and  put  it  into  the  post-office  ra> 
own  self,  like  a  good  boy.  I  think  I  am  a  little  be*. 
fore  jou  now,  young  women :  I  am  writing  my  22nd, 
and  have  received  your  I3th.  I  got  to  town  between 
twelve  and  one,  and  put  on  my  new  gown  and  peri- 
wig, and  dined  with  lord  Abercorn,  where  I  had  m\ 
been  since  the  marriage  of  his  son  lord  Paisley,  wbj 
has  got  ten  thousand  pounds  with  a  wife.  I  am 
now  a  country  gentleman.  I  walked  borne  m  I 
went,  and  am  a  little  weary,  and  am  got  into  bed. 
I  hope  in  God  the  air  and  exerciae  will  do  me  a 
little  good.  I  have  been  inquiring  about  statues  for 
Mrs.  Ashe :  I  made  lady  Abercorn  go  with  me ;  and 
will  send  them  word  next  post  to  Clogher.  I  hale 
to  buy  for  her :  I'm  sure  she'll  maunder.  1  am  go- 
ing to  study. 

29.  I  had  a  charming  walk  to  and  from  town  to- 
day :  I  washed,  shaved,  and  all,  and  changed  go«n 
and  periwig,  by  half  an  hour  after  nine,  and  xreni 
to  the  secretary,  who  told  me  how  he  had  ditferni 
with  his  friends  in  parliament:  1  apprehended  ihi« 
division,  and  told  him  a  great  deal  of  it  I  went  lo 
court,  and  there  several  mentioned  it  to  me  as  whai 
thev  much  disliked.  I  dined  with  the  secrelan ; 
and  we  proposed  some  business  of  importance  in  i'< 
afternoon,  which  he  broke  to  me  first,  and  said  how 
he  and  Mr.  Harley  were  convinced  of  the  necetsitj 
of  it ;  yet  he  suffered  one  of  his  under-secretanes  iv 
come  upon  us  after  dinner,  who  stayed  till  six,  md 
so  nothing  was  done :  and  what  care  II  He  shall 
send  to  me  the  next  time,  and  ask  trrice.  To-mor- 
row I  go  to  the  election  at  Westminster  scbwl. 
where  lads  are  chosen  for  the  university :  ihej  «a} 
'tis  a  sight,  and  a  great  trial  of  wits.  Our  expedition 
fleet  is  but  just  sailed :  I  believe  it  will  come  to  do- 
thing.  Mr.  Secretary  frets  at  their  tediousness,  but 
hopes  great  things  from  it,  though  he  owns  four  cr 
five  princes  are  in  the  secret ;  and  for  that  reason  1 
fear  it  is  no  secret  to  France.  There  are  eight  regi- 
ments ;  and  the  admiral  is  your  Walker's'  brother, 
the  midwife. 

30.  Mom. — I  am  here  in  a  pretty  pickle :  it  raic* 
hard ;  and  the  cunning  natives  of  Chelsea  have  out- 
witted me,  and  taken  up  all  the  three  stage-coaches 
What  shall  I  do  f  1  must  go  to  town :  this  is  jour 
fault.  I  cannot  walk  :  I'll  borrow  a  coat.  This  \t 
the  blind  side  of  my  lodging  out  of  town ;  I  rou*i 
expect  such  inconveniences  as  these.  Faith  TU 
walk  in  the  rain.  Morrow. — At  night.  I  got  a 
gentleman's  chaise  by  chance,  and  so  went  to  towu 
for  a  shilling,  and  lie  this  night  in  town,  I  wis  *t 
the  election  of  lads  at  Westminster  to-day,  and  * 
very  silly  thing  it  is ;  but  they  say  there  will  be  tii.t 
doings  to-morrow.  I  dined  with  Dr.  Frcind,  tb 
second  master  of  the  school,  with  a  dozen  jkimou* 
and  others :  Prior  would  make  me  staj .  Mr. 
Uarley  is  to  hear  the  election  to-morrow ;  and  wf 
are  all  to  dine  with  tickeU,  and  hear  fine  speechc*. 
|Tis  terrible  rainy  weather  again :  I  lie  at  a  frienJ'* 
in  the  city. 

May  1.  I  wish  you  a  merry  3Iay.day,  and  » 
thousand  more.  I  was  balked  at  Westminster;  I 
came  too  late :  I  heard  no  speeches  nor  verws.. 
— They  would  not  let  me  into  their  dining-placi'  for 
want  of  a  ticket ;  and  I  would  not  send  in  for  one, 
because  Mr.  Harley  excused  his  coming,  and  Atier- 
bury  was  not  there ;  and  I  cared  not  for  the  re*t : 
and  so  my  friend  Lewis  and  I  dined  with  Kit  Mu*- 
giave,  if  you  know  such  a  man;  and  the  weathtr 

/  Sir  CbamberUun  Walki>r.  a  oelebrated  aecoiidwur. 
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mrading  I  walked  y(rave1y  home  this  evening ;  and 
90  I  detign  to  mlk  and  walk  till  1  am  well :  I  fancy 
m\»elf  a  little  better  already.  How  does  poor 
Stella  t  Dingley  ia  well  enough.  Go,  get  you  gone, 
naoghty  girl,  you  are  well  enough.  O  dear  MD, 
rnQthTe  to  h&ve  tome  share  of  the  country  this 
spring :  go  to  Finglaa,  or  Donnybrook,  or  Clogher, 
or  Killala,  or  Lowth.  Have  you  got  your  box  yet! 
Ye«,  )efl.  Don't  write  to  me  again  till  this  letter 
gj^f :  I  mmii  make  haste,  that  1  may  write  two  for 
one.  Go  to  the  Bath :  1  hope  you  are  now  at  the 
Bith,  if  you  bad  a  mind  to  go  ;  or  go  to  Wexford : 
do  wmething  for  your  living.  Have  you  given  op 
mj  lodging  according  to  order  1  I  have  had  just 
Qov  a  eompliment  from  dean  Atterbury's  lady,  to 
rommand  the  garden  and  library,  and  whatever  the 
bouse  affords.  I  lodge  just  over  against  them  ;  but 
ihf>  dean  is  in  town  with  his  convocation  :  so  I  have 
(cj  dean  and  prolocutor  as  well  as  you,  young  wo- 
men, tlMugh  he  has  not  so  good  wine  nor  so  much 

1  i  fine  day,  but  begins  to  grow  a  little  warm ; 
tad  tiiat  makes  your  little  fat  Presto  sweat  in  the 
tWhead.  Pray,  are  not  the  fine  buns  sold  here  in 
oor  to«-n ;  was  it  not  Rrrrrrrrrrare  Chelaea  Buns  t 
\  bouj^t  one  to-day  in  my  walk;  it  cost  me  a 
pt-nnj :  it  was  atale,  and  I  did  not  like  it,  as  the 
Q30  »aid,  &c.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I  dined 
^  Mn.  Yanhomrigh's ;  and  had  a  flask  of  my  Flo- 
rence, which  lies  in  their  cellar ;  and  so  I  came  home 
^Teljr,  and  saw  nobody  of  consequence  to-day.  I 
«Qi  veiT  easy  here,  nobody  plaguing  me  in  a  mom- 
ui/;  and  Patrick  aaves  many  a  score  lies.  I  sent 
our  to  Mn.  Atterbury,  to  know  whether  I  might 
v^iitouhert  but  she  is  gone  a  visiting:  we  have 
fichanged  some  compliments,  but  I  have  not  seen 
b*T  }et.    We  have  no  news  in  our  town. 

3.  I  did  not  go  to  town  to-day,  it  was  so  terrible 
niu^ ;  nor  h%ve  I  stirred  out  of  my  room  till  eight 
(bu  eTeniug ;  when  I  crossed  the  way  to  see  Mrs. 
Atterbury,  and  thank  her  for  her  civilities.  She 
v'old  needs  send  me  some  veal,  and  small  beer,  and 
^^  to-day  at  dinner ;  and  I  have  lived  a  scurvy, 
doll,  iplenetic  day,  for  want  of  MD:  I  often 
thought  how  happy  I  could  have  been  had  it  rained 
*'M  thousand  times  more,  if  MD  had  been  with  a 
t'xlj.  My  lord  Rochester  is  dead  this  morning ; 
t^« }  Mj  at  one  o'clock ;  and  I  hear  he  died  sud- 
d^'ul).  To-morrow  I  shall  know  more.  He  is  a 
v*Ai  l<ws  to  OS :  I  cannot  think  who  will  succeed 
^un  as  lord-president.  I  have  been  writing  a  long 
iftti-r  to  lord  Peterborow,  and  am  dull. 

4.  I  dined  to-day  at  lord  Shelburne's,  where  lady 
R<:rry  made  me  a  present  of  four  India  handker- 
(l.i(f%  which  I  have  a  mind  to  keep  for  little  MD, 
'  iM  that  I  had  rather,  &c.  I  have  been  a  mighty 
taiidkerehief-monger,  and  have  bought  abundance 
of  auoff  once  since  1  have  left  off  taking  snuff.  And 
1  am  re«oWed,  when  I  come  over,  MD  shall  be  ac- 
•iViaintcd  with  lady  Kerry :  we  have  struck  up  a  mighty 
ir,t  odthip ;  and  ahe  has  much  better  sense  than  any 
other  lady  of  your  country.  We  are  almost  in  love 
»''h  one  another :  but  she  is  most  egregiously  ugly ; 
^uT  perfectly  well  bred,  and  governable  as  I  please.  I 
■1)  rvaohed,  when  I  come,  to  keep  no  company  but 
^D;  jou  know  I  kept  my  resolution  last  time  ;  and, 
'in-pt  Mr.  Addison,  conversed  with  none  but  you 
ui  your  club  of  deans  and  Stoytes.  'Tis  three 
^^k«,  young  women,  since  I  had  a  letter  from  you  ; 
ud  f  et,  methinks*  I  would  not  have  another  for  five 
F  "ibd  till  this  is  gone  ;  and  yet  I  send  every  day  to 
'ivc  ro&ehouset  ^od  I  woidd  fain  have  a  letter, 
^a  i  not  have  a  letter ;  and  I  don't  know  what, 
^  'F I  don't  know  bow ;  and  this  goes  on  very  slow ; 


*tis  a  week  to-morrow  since  I  began  it.  I  am  a  poor 
country  gentleman,  and  don't  know  how  the  world 
f  asses.  Do  you  know  that  every  syllable  I  write  I 
ho'd  my  lips  just  for  all  the  world  as  if  I  were  talk- 
ing in  our  own  little  language  to  MD.  Faith,  I  am 
very  silly  ;  but  I  can't  help  it  for  my  life.  I  got 
home  early  to-night.  My  solicitors,  that  used  to 
ply  me  every  morning,  knew  not  where  to  find  me ; 
and  I  am  so  happy  not  to  hear  Patrick,  Patrick, 
called  a  hundred  times  every  morning.  But  I  look- 
ed backward,  and  find  I  have  said  this  before.  What 
care  1 1  go  to  the  dean  and  roast  the  oranges. 

5.  I  dined  to-day  with  my  friend  Lewis,  and  we 
were  deep  in  politics  how  to  save  the  present  mi- 
nistry ;  for  I  am  afraid  of  Mr.  Secretary,  as  I  believe 
I  told  you.  I  went  in  the  evening  to  see  Mr.  Har- 
ley ;  and  upon  my  word  I  was  in  perfect  joy.  Mr. 
Secretary  was  just  going  out  of  the  door ;  but  I 
made  him  come  back,  and  there  was  the  old  Satur- 
day club,  lord-keeper,  lord  Rivers,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Harley,  and  I ;  the  first  time  since  his  stabbing. 
Mr.  Secretary  went  away ;  but  I  stayed  till  nine, 
and  made  Mr.  Harley  show  me  his  breast,  and  tell 
all  the  story :  and  I  showed  him  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin's  letter,  and  defended  him  effectually.  We 
were  all  in  mighty  good  humour. — Lord-keeper  and 
I  left  them  together,  and  I  walked  here  after  nine, 
two  miles,  and  I  found  a  parson  drunk  fighting  with 
a  seaman,  and  Patrick  and  I  were  so  wise  to  part 
them,  but  the  seaman  followed  him  to  Chelsea, 
cursing  at  him,  and  the  parson  slipped  into  a  house, 
and  I  know  no  more.  It  mortified  me  to  see  a  man 
in  my  coat  so  overtaken. — A  pretty  scene  for  one 
that  just  came  from  sitting  with  the  prime  ministera: 
I  had  no  money  in  my  pocket,  and  so  could  not  be 
robbed.  However,  nothing  but  Mr.  Harley  shall 
make  me  take  such  a  journey  again.  We  don't  yet 
know  who  will  be  president  in  lord  Rochester's 
room.  I  measured,  and  found  that  the  penknife 
would  have  killed  Mr.  Harley,  if  it  had  gone  but 
half  the  breadth  of  my  thumb-nail  lower ;  so  near 
was  he  to  death.  T  was  so  curious  to  ask  him  what 
were  his  thoughts  while  they  were  carrying  him 
home  in  the  chair.  He  said,  he  concluded  himself 
a  dead  man.  He  will  not  allow  that  Guiscard  gave 
him  the  second  stab,  though  my  lord-keeper,  who  is 
blind,  and  I  that  was  not  there,  are  positive  in  it. 
He  wears  a  plaster  still  as  broiid  as  half-a-crown. 
Smoke  how  wide  the  lines  sre,  but  faith  I  don't  do 
it  on  purpose  :  but  I  have  changed  my  side  in  this 
new  Chelsea  bed,  and  I  don't  know  how  methinks, 
but  it  is  so  unfit,  and  so  awkward,  never  saw  the  like. 

6.  You  must  remember  to  enclose  your  letters  in 
a  fair  paper,  and  direct  the  outside  thus  :—  To  Eras- 
mus Lewis,  esq.,  at  my  lord  Dartmouth's  office  at 
Whitehall ;  I  said  so  before,  but  it  may  miscarry, 
you  know,  yet  I  think  none  of  my  letters  did  ever 
miscarry;  faith  1  think  never  one,  among  all  the 
privateers  and  the  storms :  O  faith,  my  letters  are 
too  good  to  be  lost. 

MD'i  lotten  may  tarry. 
But  ncTer  mi«carry, 

as  the  old  woman  used  to  say.  And  indeed,  how 
should  they  miscarry,  when  they  never  come  before 
their  time  t  It  was  a  terrible  rainy  day  ;  yet  I  made 
a  shift  to  steal  fair  weather  over  head  enough  to  go 
and  come  in.  I  was  early  with  the  secretary,  and 
dined  with  him  afterward.  In  the  morning  I  began 
to  chide  him,  and  tell  him  my  fears  of  his  proceed- 
ings. But  Arthur  Moore  came  up  and  relieved 
him.  But  I  forgot,  for  you  never  heard  of  Arthur 
Moore.*     But  when  I  ^eX  Mr.  Harley  alone  I  will 

*  Brother  to  tho  earl  of  DroKheda,  lord  coram ianiouer  of  tiaile, 
30Ui  Sept..  1710. 
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know  the  bottom.    Tou  will  haye  Dr.  Raymond 
OTer  before  this  letter,  and  what  care  you  1 

7.  I  hope  and  believe  my  walks  every  day  do  me 
good.  I  was  busy  at  home,  and  set  out  late  this 
morning,  and  dined  with  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  at 
whose  lodgings  I  always  change  my  gown  and  peri- 
wig. I  visited  this  afternoon,  and,  among  others, 
poor  Biddy  Floyd,  who  is  very  red,  but  I  believe 
won't  be  much  marked.  As  I  was  coming  home  I 
met  sir  George  Beaumont  in  the  Pall-mall,  who 
would  needs  walk  with  me  as  &.r  as  Buckingham- 
house.  I  was  telling  him  of  my  head :  he  said  he 
had  been  ill  of  the  same  disorder,  and  by  all  means 
forbid  me  bohea  tea,  which,  he  said,  always  gave  it 
him ;  and  that  Dr.  Ratclifie  said  it  was  very  bad. 
Now  I  had  observed  the  same  thing,  and  have  left' 
it  off  this  month,  having  found  myself  ill  after  it 
several  times;  and  I  mention  it  that  Stella  may 
consider  it  for  her  poor  own  little  head :  a  pound 
lies  ready  packed  up,  and  directed  for  Mrs.  Walls, 
to  be  sent  by  the  first  convenience.  Mr.  Secretary 
told  me  yesterday  that  Mr.  Harley  would  this  week 
be  lord-treasurer  and  a  peer,  so  I  expect  it  every 
day;  yet  perhaps  it  may  not  be  till  parliament  is 
up,  which  will  be  in  a  fortnight. 

8.  I  was  to-day  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
recommended  to  him  the  case  of  poor  Joe  Beau- 
mont, who  promises  me  to  do  him  all  justice  and  fa- 
vour, and  ^ve  him  encouragement :  and  ^lesired  I 
would  give  a  memorial  to  Ned  Southwell  about  it, 
which  I  will,  and  so  tell  Joe  when  you  see  him, 
though  he  knows  it  already  by  a  letter  I  writ  to  Mr. 
Warburton.*  It  was  bloody  hot  walking  to-day.  I 
dined  in  the  city,  and  went  and  came  by  water ;  and  it 
rained  so  this  evening  again,  that  I  thought  I  should 
hardly  be  able  to  get  a  dry  hour  to  walk  home  in. 
I'll  send  to-morrow  to  the  coffeehouse  for  a  letter 
from  MD  ;  but  I  would  not  have  one,  methinks,  till 
this  is  gone,  as  it  shall  on  Saturday.  I  visited  the 
duchess  of  Ormond  this  morning;  she  does  not  go 
over  with  the  duke.  I  spoke  to  her  to  get  a  lad 
touched  for  the  evil,  the  son  of  a  grocer  in  Capel- 
■treet,  one  Bell ;  the  ladles  have  bought  sugar  and 
plums  of  him.  Mrs.  Mary  used  to  go  there  often. 
This  is  Patrick's  account;  and  the  poor  fellow  has 
been  here  some  months  with  his  boy.  But  the 
queen  has  not  been  able  to  touch,  and  it  now  grows 
so  warm  I  fear  she  will  not  at  all.^  Go,  go,  go  to 
the  dean's,  and  let  him  carry  you  to  Donny brook, 
and  cut  asparagus.  Has  Parvisol  sent  you  any  this 
yearl'  I  cannot  sleep  in  the  beginnings  of  the 
nights,  the  heat  or  something  hinders  me,  and  I  am 
drowsy  in  the  mornings. 

9.  Dr.  Freind  came  this  morning  to  visit  Atter- 
bury's  lady  and  children  as  a  physician,  and  per- 
suaded me  to  go  with  him  to  town  in  his  chariot. 
He  told  me  he  had  been  an  hour  before  with  sir 
Cholmley  Dering,  Charles  Dering's  nephew,  and 
head  of  Uiat  famUy  in  Kent,  for  which  he  is  knight 
of  the  shire.  He  said  he  left  him  dying  of  a  pistol- 
shot  quite  through  the  body,  by  one  Mr.  Thomhill.** 
— ^They  fought  at  sword  and  pistol  this  morning  in 
Tuttle-fields ;  their  pistols  so  near  that  the  muzzles 
touched.  Thomhill  discharged  first,  and  Dering, 
having  received  tiie  shot,  dischaiiged  his  pistol  as 
be  was  falling,  so  it  went  into  the  air.  The  story  of 
this  quarrel  is  long.  Thomhill  had  lost  seven  teeth 
by  a  kick  in  the  mouth  from  Dering,  who  had  first 

•  Dr.  Swift's  curate  at  Lanu:or. 

^  Queen  Anne  was  the  last  soveTeign  who  practised  tiiis  su- 
pentitioa. 
c  From  Swift's  nrden  at  Laraoor. 

*  Mr.  Kichard  Thomhill  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  May 
18.  1711,  and  found  guilty  of  anaoslaufhter.  He  was  mwu 
after  killed  on  Tumham-green.    See  Journal,  Aug.  81. 


knocked  him  down :  this  was  above  a  fortnight  ago. 
Dering  was  next  week  to  be  married  to  a  fine  }ouiu; 
lady.  This  makes  a  noise  here,  but  you  won't'nlue 
it.  Well,  Mr.  Harley,  lord-keeper,  and  one  or  twu 
more,  are  to  be  made  lords  immediately ;  their  pa- 
tents are  now  passing,  and  I  read  the  preamble 
[written  by  the  dean]  to  Mr.  Harley's,  full  of  his 
praises.  Lewis  and  I  dined  with  Ford;  I  found 
the  wine  :  two  flasks  of  my  Florence,  and  two  Vit- 
ties  of  six  that  Dr.  Raymond  sent  me  of  French 
wine  ;  he  sent  it  to  me  to  drink  with  sir  Roben 
Raymond  and  Mr.  Harley's  brother,  whom  1  had 
introduced  him  to  ;  but  they  never  could  find  timr 
to  come :  and  now  I  have  left  the  town,  and  it  is 
too  late. — Raymond  will  think  it  a  cheat,  ^hit 
care  I,  sirrah  1 

10.  Pshaw,  pshaw,  Patrick  brought  me  four  let* 
ters  to-day:  from  Dilly  at  Bath;  Joe;  Purtiwl; 
and,  what  was  the  fourth,  who  can  tell!  Stud 
away,  who'll  guess  1  who  can  it  be  1  You,  old  ma 
with  a  stick,  can  you  tell  who  the  fourth  is  from? 
las,  an  please  yotur  honour,  it  is  from  one  midam 
MD,  No.  14.  Well ;  but  I  can't  send  this  away 
now,  because  it  was  here,  and  I  was  in  town,  but  it 
shall  go  on  Saturday,  and  this  is  Thursday  ni^t. 
and  it  will  be  time  enough  for  Wexford. — ^Takr  raj 
method:  I  write  here  to  Parvisol  to  lend  Stelb 
twenty  pounds,  and  to  take  her  note  promiswry  t^* 
pay  it  in  half  a  year,  &c  Tou  shall  see,  and  if  yoi: 
want  more  let  me  know  afterward;  and  be  sure  my 
money  shall  be  always  paid  constantly  too.  fitte 
you  been  good  or  ill  housewives,  pray  l 

11.  Joe  has  written  to  me  to  get  him  a  collector*? 
place,  nothing  else  ;  he  says  all  the  world  knom  d 
my  great  intimacy  with  Mr.  Harley,  and  that  tb^ 
smallest  word  to  him  will  do.  This  is  the  coD«taci 
cant  of  puppies  who  are  at  a  distance,  and  strangrn 
to  courts  and  ministers.  My  answer  is  this ;  which 
pray  send :  That  I  am  ready  to  serve  Joe  as  fiir  v  1 
can;  that  I  have  spoken. to  the  duke  of  Orinood 
about  his  money,  as  J  writ  to  Warburton ;  thst,  ^ 
the  particular  he  mentions,  it  is  a  work  of  tim^^ 
which  I  cannot  think  of  at  present.  But  if  acciileot» 
and  opportunities  should  happen  hereafter,  I  voald 
not  be  wanting ;  that  I  know  best  how  far  my  credii 
goes ;  that  he  is  at  a  distance,  and  cannot  ju(L^: 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  do  him  good ;  and,  if  for- 
tune throws  an  opportunity  in  my  way,  I  shall  do( 
be  wanting.  This  is  my  answer  ;  which  you  na} 
send  or  read  to  him.  Pray  contrive  that  FirriK*! 
may  not  run  away  with  my  two  hundred  pounds. 
but  get  Burton's  [a  celebrated  Dublin  banker]  note. 
and  let  the  money  be  returned  me  by  bill.  Dou't 
laugh,  for  I  will  be  suspicious.  Teach  "Parvisol  t' 
enclose,  and  direct  the  outside  to  Mr.  Letrit.  I 
will  answer  yoiu-  letter  in  my  next,  only  what  I  take 
notice  of  here  excepted.  I  forgot  to  teU  you  iNf 
at  the  court  of  requests  tonlay  1  could  not  find  a 
dinner  I  liked,  and  it  grew  late,  and  I  dined  vitb 
Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  &c. 

12.  Morning.  I  will  finish  this  letter  before  I  tr 
to  town,  because  I  shall  be  busy,  and  have  neitbei 
time  nor  place  there.     Farewell,  &e.  &c. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-THIRD. 

Cbelaea.  May  12.  1711 
I  SBKT  you  my  22nd  this  afternoon  in  towi\.  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Harley  and  lh?old  club,  lord  Ritris 
lord-keeper,  and  Mr.  Secretary. — ^They  rallied  ift 
last  week,  and  said  I  must  have  Mr.  St.  John** 
leave,  so  I  writ  to  him  yesterday,  that,  foresee iiu:  1 
should  never  dine  again  with  sir  Simon  Han^onrt. 
knight,  and  Robert  Harley,  esq.,  I  wsa  rcsoKeil  t^^ 
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do  it  to-day.  The  jest  is,  that  before  Saturday  next 
we  (ipect  they  will  be  lords;  for  Mr.  Harley'a 
puent  ii  drawing  to  be  earl  of  Oxford.  Mr. 
Secreliry  and  I  came  away  at  aeTen,  and  he  brought 
Qc  to  our  town's  end  in  bia  coach ;  ao  I  loat  my 
wilk.  St.  John  read  my  letter  to  the  company, 
whiek  was  ail  raillery,  and  paaaed  purely. 

13.  It  rained  all  last  night  and  this  morning  aa 
IjetTT  as  lead ;  but  I  just  got  fair  weather  to  walk 
to  town  before  church.  The  roada  are  all  OTer  in 
^p  puddle.  The  hay  of  our  town  ia  almoat  fit  to 
be  mowed.  I  went  to  court  after  church,  (as  I  al- 
Mp  do  on  Sundays,)  and  then  dined  with  Mr. 
Secretaiy,  who  has  engaged  me  for  every  Sunday, 
ud  poor  MD  dined  at  home  upon  a  bit  of  real  and 
&  pint  of  wine.  Is  it  not  plaguy  insipid  to  tell  you 
nrry  day  when  I  dinel  yet  now  I  have  got  into  the 
vaj  of  it,  I  cannot  forbear  it  neither.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Presto,  you  had  better  go  anaw^er  MD'a  letter,  No. 
14.  I'U  answer  it  when  I  please,  Mr.  Doctor. 
Vb&t'i  diat  you  aayl  The  court  was  very  full  this 
^wnmti,  expecting  Mr.  Harley  would  be  declared 
piH  of  Oxford,  and  have  the  treasurer's  staff.  Mr. 
Hvt^  nerer  comes  to  court  at  all ;  somebody  there 
aid  me  the  reason  ;  Why,  said  I,  the  lord  of  Ox- 
fcH  knowi.  He  always  goes  to  the  queen  by  the 
^«ek  stairs.  I  was  told  for  certain  your  jackanapes, 
lord  Santry,  was  dead  ;  captain  Cammock  aasured 
me  10 ;  and  now  he's  alive  again,  they  say  ;  but 
t!»t  Khaa't  do ;  he  shall  be  dead  to  me  as  long  as 
^  iivef.  Dick  Tighe  and  I  meet  and  never  stir  our 
^^  1  am  resolved  to  mistake  him  for  Withering- 
tuQ,  the  little  nasty  lawyer  that  came  up  to  me  so 
^1  at  the  castle  the  day  I  left  Ireland.  I'll  ask 
L'>^  ii'Utieoian  I  saw  walking  with  him  how  long 
*"l»erington  has  been  in  town. 

!<•  I  went  to  town  to-day  by  water.  The  hail 
qoite  diicoanged  me  from  walking,  and  there  is  no 
*^«  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  way :  I  took  the 
^  boat,  and  had  a  footman  my  companion ;  then 
«mt  again  by  water,  and  dined  in  the  city  with  a 
T^in,  to  whom  I  cairied  a  pamphlet  in  manuscript 
^**J  Mr.  Secretary  gave  me.  The  printer  aent  it  to 
the  ficcretaiy  for  his  approbation,  and  he  deaired  me 
^  look  it  over,  which  I  did,  and  found  it  a  very 
''JTy  piece.  Tht  reason  I  tell  you  ao  is,  because 
4  wtt  done  by  your  parson  Slap,  Scrap,  Flap,  (what 
■'•'je  call  himt)  Trap,  your  chancellor's  chaplain. 
Til caUed*«ACbaracter  of  the  present  Setof  Whigs," 
uid  b  pnng  to  be  printed,  and  no  doubt  the  author 
'^  take  care  to  produce  it  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Freind, 
WM  with  me,  and  pulled  out  a  twopenny  pamphlet 
)Mi  publiahed  called  "The  SUte  of  Wit,"  giving  a 
|j?»«ct«f  of  all  the  papen  that  have  come  out  of  late. 
Ti»  author  scema  to  be  a  Whig,  yet  he  apeaka  very 
'^ly  of  a  paper  called  the  Examiner,  and  says 
i^*  Mippoied  author  of  it  is  Dr.  Swift.  But  abore 
»U  thing!  he  praiaee  the  Tatlers  and  Spectetors ;  and 
*  beheve  Steele  and  Addison  were  privy  to  the  print- 
tt«  of  iL  Thus  is  one  treated  by  these  impudent 
^^^  ind  that  villain  Curl  has  scraped  up  some 
^^  and  calls  it  Dr.  Swift's  Miscellanies,  with  the 
^m«  at  Isnre,  and  I  can  get  no  satisfiaction  of  him. 
j^M-  Mr.  Haiiey  told  me  he  had  read  it,  and  only 
ttjfhfd  at  me  before  lord-keeper  and  the  rest. 
^  I  eame  honte  I  have  been  sitting  with  the  pro- 
Jj^^Wf  dean  Atterbury,  who  ia  my  neighbour  over 
^^  var;  but  genermlUy  keeps  in  town  with  his  con- 
'Y^wa.    •TishUe,&c. 

«  My  walk  to  town  to-day  waa  after  ten,  and 
^f«>diiioaBij  hot:  I  dined  with  lord  Shelbume,  and 
■*•'- dewed  Mrs.  Pratt,  who  lodges  there,  to  carry 
^^  Mn.  Wtlli*  tea ;  I  hope  she  will  do  it,  and 
^1  talk  of  going  in  a  fortnight.     My  way  is  this  : 


I  leave  my  best  gown  and  periwig  at  Mrs.  Yanhom- 
righ's,  then  walk  up  the  PaU-mall,  through  the 
park,  out  at  Buckingham-house,  and  so  to  Chelsea 
a  little  beyond  the  church  :  I  set  out  about  sunset, 
and  get  here  in  something  less  than  an  hour ;  it  ia 
two  good  miles,  and  just  five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  forty-eight  steps ;  so  there  is  four  miles  a  day 
walking,  without  reckoning  what  I  walk  while  I 
stay  in  town.  When  I  pass  the  Mall  in  the  evening 
it  is  prodigious  to  see  the  number  of  ladies  walking 
there ;  and  I  always  cry  shame  at  the  ladies  of  Ire- 
land, who  never  walk  at  all,  as  if  their  legs  were  of 
no  use  but  to  be  laid  aside.  I  hare  been  now  almost 
three  weeks  here,  and  I  thank  God  am  much  better 
in  my  head,  if  it  does  but  continue.  1  tell  you  what ; 
if  I  wasvrith  you,  when  we  went  to  Stoyte  at 
Donnybrook,  we  would  only  take  a  coach  to  the 
hither  end  of  Stephen's-green,  and  from  thence  go 
every  step  on  foot,  yes  fidth,  every  step ;  it  would 
do :  DD  *■  goes  as  well  as  Presto.  Everybody  tells 
me  I  look  better  already ;  for  faith  I  looked  sadly, 
that's  certain.  My  breakfast  is  milk  porridge :  1 
don't  love  it,  fidth  I  hate  it,  but  'tis  cheap  and  whole- 
some ;  and  I  hate  to  be  obliged  to  either  of  those 
qualities  for  anything. 

16.  I  wonder  why  Presto  will  be  so  tedious  in 
answering  MD's  letters ;  because  he  would  keep  the 
best  to  the  last  I  suppose.  Well,  Presto  must  be 
humoured,  it  must  be  as  he  will  have  it,  or  there  will 
be  an  old  to  do.  Dead  with  heat,  'are  not  you  very 
hot  t  My  vralks  make  my  forehead  sweat  rarely ; 
sometimes  my  morning  journey  is  by  water,  as  it 
was  to-day  with  one  parson  Richardson,  who  came 
to  see  me,  on  his  going  to  Ireland ;  and  with  him  I 
send  Mrs.  Walls'  tea,  and  three  books  I  got  from  the 
lords  of  the  treasury  for  tlie  college  [university  of 
Dublin].  1  dined  with  lord  Shelbume  to-day; 
lady  Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  going  likewise  for 
Ireland. — Lord,  I  forgot,  I  dined  with  Mr.  Prior  to- 
day, at  his  house,  with  dean  Atterbury  and  others ; 
and  came  home  pretty  late,  and  I  thmk  I'm  in  a 
fuzz,  and  don't  know  what  I  say,  never  saw  the  like. 

17.  Sterne  came  here  by  water  to  see  me  this 
morning,  and  I  went  back  with  him  to  his  boat 
He  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Edgworth  married  a  fellow 
in  her  journey  to  Chester :  so  I  believe  she  little 
thought  of  anybody's  box  but  her  own.  I  desired 
Sterne  to  give  me  directions  where  to  get  the  box 
in  Chester,  which  he  says  he  will  to-morrow,  and  I 
will  write  to  Richardson  to  get  it  up  there  as  he  goes 
by,  and  whip  it  over.  It  is  directed  to  Mrs.  Curry : 
you  must  caution  her  of  it,  and  desire  her  to  send 
it  you  when  it  coraei.  Sterne  says  Jemmy  Leigh 
loves  London  mightily :  that  makes  him  stay  so  long, 
I  believe,  and  not  Sterne's  business,  which  Mr. 
Harley's  accident  has  put  much  backward.  We 
expect  now  every  day  that  he  will  be  earl  of  Oxford 
and  lord-treasurer.  His  patent  is  passing ;  but  they 
say,  lord-keeper'a  not  yet,  at  least  his  son,  yoimg 
Harcourt,  told  me  so  t'other  day.  I  dined  to-day 
privately  with  my  friend  Lewis  at  his  lodgings  at 
Whitehall.  T'other  day  at  Whitehall  I  met  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  had  not  seen  before 
since  I  came  to  England :  we  were  mighty  glad  to 
see  each  other,  and  she  has  engaged  me  to  visit  her, 
as  I  design  to  do.  It  is  one  Mrs.  CoUedge  :  she  has 
lodgings  at  Whitehall,  having  been  seamstress  to 
King  William,  worth  three  hundred  a  year.  Her 
father  was  a  fanatic  joiner,  hanged  for  treason  in 
Shaftesbury's  plot.  "This  noble  person  and  I  were 
brought  acquainted,  some  years  ago,  by  lady  Berkeley. 
I  love  good  creditable  acquaintance ;  I  love  to  be 
the  worst  of  the  company :  I  am  not  of  those  that 

■  la  thi>  panage  DD  ligmflet  lioth  Diugley  and  Stella. 
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say,  for  want  of  company,  welcome  trumpery.  I 
was  this  evening  with  lady  Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  at 
Yauxhall,  to  hear  the  nightingales;  but  they  are 
almost  past  singing. 

18.  I  was  hunting  the  secretary  to-day  in  Tain 
about  some  business,  and  dined  with  colonel  Crowe, 
late  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  your  friend  Sterne 
was  the  third  :  he  is  very  kind  to  Sterne,  and  helps 
him  in  his  business,  which  lies  asleep  till  Mr.  Harley 
u  lord- treasurer,  because  nothing  of  moment  is  now 
done  in  the  treasury,  the  chanye  being  expected  ever}' 
day.  I  sat  with  dean  Atterbury  till  one  o'clock 
after  I  came  home  p  so  *tis  late,  &c. 

19.  Do  you  know  that  about  our  town  we  are 
mowing  already  and  making  hay,  and  it  smells  so 
sweet  as  we  walk  through  the  flowery  meads ;  but 
the  hay-making  nymphs  are  perfect  drabs,  nothing 
so  clean  and  pretty  as  farther  in  the  country.  There 
is  a  mighty  increase  of  dirty  wenches  in  straw  hats 
since  I  knew  London.  I  stayed  at  home  till  five 
o'clock,  and  dined  with  dean  Atterbury  :  then  went 
by  water  to  Mr.  Harley's,  where  the  Saturday  club 
was  met,  with  the  addition  of  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury. I  whispered  lord  Rivers  that  I  did  not  like 
to  see  a  stranger  among  us ;  and  the  rogue  told  it 
aloud:  but  Mr.  Secretary  said  the  duke  writ  to  have 
leave :  so  I  appeared  satisfied,  and  so  we  laughed. 
Mr.  Secretary'  told  me  the  duke  of  Bukingham  had 
been  talking  to  him  much  about  me,  and  desired  my 
acquaintance.  I  anstvered,  it  could  not  be ;  for  he 
had  not  made  sufficient  advances.  Then  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  said  he  thought  that  duke  was  not 
used  to  make  advances.  1  said  I  could  not  help 
that ;  for  I  always  expected  advances  in  proportion 
to  men's  quality,  and  more  from  a  duke  than  other 
men.  The  duke  replied  that  he  did  not  mean  any- 
thing of  his  quality;  which  was  handsomely  said 
enough,  for  he  meant  his  pride  :  and  I  have  invented 
a  notion  to  believe  that  nobody  is  proud.  At  ten  all 
the  company  went  away ;  and  from  ten  till  twelve 
Mr.  Harley  and  I  sat  together,  where  we  talked 
through  a  great  deal  of  matters  I  had  a  mind  to  settle 
with  him,  and  then  walked  in  a  fine  moonshine  night 
to  Chelsea,  where  1  got  by  one.  Lord  Rivers  con- 
jured mc  not  to  walk  so  late ;  but  I  would,  because  I 
had  no  other  way ;  but  I  had  no  money  to  lose. 

20.  By  what  lord-keeper  told  me  last  night,  1  find 
he  will  not  be  made  a  peer  so  soon,  but  Mr.  Harley's 
patent  for  earl  of  Oxford  is  now  drawing,  and  will 
be  done  in  three  days.  We  made  him  own  it,  which 
he  did  scurvil},  and  then  talked  of  it  like  the  rest. 
Mr.  Secretary  had  too  much  company  with  him  to- 
day ;  so  I  came  away  soon  after  dinner.  I  give  no 
man  liberty  to  swear  or  talk  b — dy,  and  i  found 
some  of  them  were  in  constraint,  so  I  left  them  to 
themselves.  I  wish  you  a  merry  Whitsuntide,  and 
pray  tell  me  how  you  pass  away  your  time :  but  faith, 
you  are  going  to  Wexford,  and  I  fear  this  letter  is 
too  late ;  it  shall  go  on  Thursday,  and  sooner  it  can- 
not,  I  have  so  much  business  to  hinder  me  an> 
swering  yours.  Where  must  I  direct  in  your  ab- 
sence 1  Do  you  quit  your  lodgings  1 

21 .  Going  to  town  this  morning,  1  met  in  the  Pall- 
mall  a  clergyman  of  Ireland,  whom  I  love  very  well, 
and  was  glad  to  see,  and  with  him  a  little  jackanapes 
of  Ireland  too,  who  married  Nanny  Swift,  uncle 
Adam's  daughter,  one  Perry ;  perhaps  you  may  have 
heard  of  hiro.  His  wife  has  sent  him  here  to  get  a 
place  from  Lownds ;  because  my  uncle  and  Lownds 
married  two  sisters,  and  Lownds  is  a  great  man  here 
in  the  treasury  :*  but  by  good  luck  I  have  no  ac 

*  Q.iy  aildrofsed  some  humnrous  venes  "To  my  vt>ry  in- 
gpnioiui  and  worthy  Friend  Willi  im  Lownds,  Ksq.,  Atithor  of 
that  cclu*>ra«ed  TnmtiM*  in  folio,  called  the  Land  Tax  lUU." 


quaintance  with  him :  however,  he  expected  I  should 
be  his  friend  to  Lownds,  and  one  word  of  minf ,  &r. ; 
the  old  cant.  But  1  will  not  go  two  yardi  to  help 
him.  I  dined  wit}«  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh,  where  I  keep 
my  best  gown  and  periwig  to  put  on  when  1  come  to 
town  and  be  a  spark. 

22.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  city,  and  coming  home 
this  evening  I  met  sir  Thomas  Mansel  and  Mr.  Leins 
in  the  park.  Lewis  whispered  me  that  Mr.  H&rlcr's 
patent  for  earl  of  Oxford  was  passed  in  Mr.  secretirY 
St.  John's  office  ;  so  to-morrow  or  next  day  1  sup- 
pose he  will  be  declared  earl  of  Oxford,  and  \a\t 
the  staff.  This  man  has  grown  by  penecutioo^, 
turnings  out,  and  stabbing.  What  waiting,  and 
crowding,  and  bowing,  ^vill  be  at  his  levee  I  yet  it 
human  nature  be  capable  of  to  much  constsncv,  I 
should  believe  he  will  be  the  same  man  still,  batiofc 
the  necessary  forms  of  grandeur  he  must  keep  up. 
'Tis  late,  sirrahs,  and  I'll  go  sleep. 

23.  Morning.     I  sat  up  late  last  night,  and  waked 
late  to-day ;  but  will  now  answer  your  letter  in  bed 
before  I  go  to  town,  and  will  send  it  to-morrow;  for 
perhaps  you  mayn't  go  so  soon  to  Wexford.— No, 
you  are  not  out  in  your  number :  the  last  wasT^o.  U. 
and  so  I  told  you  twice  or  thrice ;  will  you  never  he 
satisfied  1  What  shall  we  do  for  poor  Stella!  Go  to 
Wexford,  for  God's  sake  :  I  wish  you  were  to  w»lk 
there  by  three  miles  a-day,  with  a  good  lodging  at  eun 
mile's  end.  Walking  has  done  me  so  much  good  that  1 
cannot  but  prescribe  it  often  to  poor  Stella.  Fairi^ 
has  sent  me  a  bill  for  fifty  pounds,  which  I  am  i^)rn 
for,  having  not  written  to  him  for  it,  only  mentioned  it 
two  months  ago ;  but  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  drawn  upon  him  for ;  he  never  sent  w 
any  sum  before  but  one  bill  of  twenty  pounds,  h::)/ 
a  year  ago.     You  are  welcome  as  my  blood  to  even 
farthing  1  have  in  the  world ;   and  all  that  grieri^ 
me  is,  I  am  not  richer,  for  MD's  sake,  as  hope  saved. 
I  suppose  you  give  up  your  lodgings  when  you  f> 
to  Wexford  ;  yet  that  will  be  inconvenient  too :  yi 
I  wish  again  you  were  under  the  necessity  of  nn.- 
bliug  the  country  till  Michaelmas,  faith.     No,  M 
him  keep  the  shelves,  with  a  pox ;    yet  they  arc  ex- 
acting people  about  those  four  weeks,  or  Mre.  Breut 
may  have  the  shelves,  if  she  please.     1  am  oblig^'d 
to  your  dean  for  his  kind  offer  of  lending  me  raoori- 
Will  that  be  enough  to  sayT     A  hundred  peopi.' 
would  lend  me  money,  or  to  any  man  who  ha«  no' 
the  reputation  of  a  squanderer.     O  faith,  I  sboaii! 
be  glad  to  be  in  the  same  kingdom  with  MD,  If'^' 
ever,  although  you  were  at  Wexford.      But  I  ^^ 
kept  here  by  a  most  capricious  fate,  which  I  wooH 
break   through  if  I   could  do   it  with  decenry  or 
honour.     To  return  without  some  mark  of  distio-^ 
tion  would  look  extremely  little ;   and  I  would  like- 
wise gladly  be  somewhat  richer  than  I  am.    I  v:l! 
say  no  more,  but  beg  you  to  be  easy  till  Fortune  utl^** 
her  course,  and  to  believe  that  MD's  felicity  is  t^^" 
great  end  I  aim  at  in  all  my  pursuits.     And  i^o  U< 
us  talk  no  mure  on  this  subject,  which  makes  uf 
melancholy,  and  that  1  would  fain  divert.     Belif^" 
me,  no  man  breathing  at  present  has  less  share  ^^f 
happiness  in  life  than  I :  I  do  not  say  I  am  unhappi 
at  all,  but  that  everything  here  is  tasteless  to  nte  m 
want  of  being  where  I  would  be.     And  so  a  short 
sigh,  and  no  more  of  this.     Well,  come,  and  let ) 
see  what's   next,  young  women.      Pox  take  Mrv| 
£dgworth  and  Sterne :   I  will  tale  some  method^ 
about  that  box.     What  order*  would  you  have  ir.el 
give  about  the  picture  1     Can't  you  do  with  it  a»  'i 
it  were  your  ownt     No,  I  hope  Mauley  will  ke*-! 
his  place,  for  I  hear  nothing  of  sir  Thomas  FranWHo^ 
losing  his.     Send  nothing  under  cover  to  Mr.  A*--* 
disou,  but  to  Erasmus  Lewis,  esq.,  at  my  lord  Dar^^ 
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ffloath's  office  at  Whitehall.      Direct  yoar  outside 
10.    Poor  dear  Stella,  don't  write  in  the  dark,  nor 
ID  the  light  neither,  but  dictate  to  Dingley  ;   she  is  a 
naught  J  healthy  girl,   and  may  drudge  for  both. 
Arp  )oo  good  company  together  1    and   don't  you 
quirrel  too  often  T    Pray,  love  one  another,  and  kin 
one  another  jost  now,  as  Dingley  is  reading  this ; 
for  you  quarrelled    this  morning  just   after  Mrs. 
Mirget  bad  poured  water  on  Stella's  head  :   I  heard 
the  little  bird  say  so.     Well,  I  have  answered  erery- 
thizig  in  your  letter  that  required  it,  and  yet  the 
lerond  tide  is  not  full.     I'll  come  home  at  night, 
and  nj  more ;  and  to-morrow  this  goes  for  certain. 
Go,  get  you  gone  to  your  own  chambers,  and  let 
Presto  rise  like  a  modest  gentleman,  and  walk  to 
to«iL    I  fancy  I  begin  to  sweat  less  in  the  forehead 
bj  constant  walking  than  I  used  to  do ;  but  then  I 
shall  be  so  sunburnt,   the  ladies  won't  like  me. 
Cooet  let  me  rise,  sirrahs.    Morrow.    At  night — I 
dined  with  Ford  to-day  at  his  lodgings,  and  I  found 
wine  oBt  of  my  own  cellar,  some  of  my  own  chest  of 
Ike  ^t  duke's  wine :  it  begins  to  turn.     They  say 
wine  irith  you  in  Ireland  is  half-a-crown  a  bottle. 
*Tif  MS  Stella  says,  nothing  that  once  grows  dear  in 
IreUnd  exer  grows  cheap  again,  except  com,  with  a 
pox,  to  ruin  the  parson.     I  had  a  letter  to-day  from 
the  arefabishop  of  Dublin,  giying  me  farther  thanks 
about  vindicaling  him  to  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  St. 
John,and  telling  zne  a  long  story  about  your  mayor's 
election,  wherein   I  find  he  has  had  a  finger,  and 
{pTfn  way  to  fiirther  talk  about  him  ;    but  we  know 
nothing  of  it  here  yet.     This  walking  to  and  fro, 
and  dressing  myself,  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time, 
that  I  cannot  go  among  company  so  much  as  for- 
merly; yet  what  must  a  body  dol     I  thank  God  I 
ut  continue  much  better  since  I  left  the  town ;   I 
know  not  how  long  it  may  last.     I  am  sure  it  has 
done  me  some  good  for  the  present.     I  do  not  totter 
u  I  did,  but  walk  firm  as  a  cock,  only  once  or  twice 
for  a  minute,  I  don't  know  how  ;   but  it  went  off, 
uul  I  nerer  followed  it/     Does  Dingley  read  my 
bind  as  well  as  ever  f    Do  you,  sirrah  Y    Poor  Stella 
most  not  read  Presto's  ugly  small  hand.     Preserre 
jour  eyes,  if  you  be  wise.     Your  friend  Walls's  tea 
viQ  jpo  in  a  day  or  two  toward  Chester  by  one  parson 
Bichardson.     My  humble   service  to  her,  and  to 
£*iN>d  Mrs.  Stoyte  and  Catherine ;    and  pray  walk 
while  you  continue  in  Dublin.     I  expect  your  next 
bat  one  will  be  from  Wexford.     God  bless  dearest 
MD. 

24.  Homing. — Mr.  Secretary  has  sent  his  groom 
hither  to  invite  me  to  dinner  to-day,  &c.  God  Al- 
<^)ghty  for  erer  bless  and  preserve  you  both,  and 
^«e  you  health,  Ac.    Amen.     Farewell,  &c. 

Don't  I  often  say  the  same  thing  two  or  three  times 
w  the  same  letter,  sirrah  Y 

Great  wits,  they  say,  have  but  short  memories ; 
ibat'i  good  vile  conversation. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-FOURTH. 

Cbeliea.  May  24. 1711. 

Moisiso. — Onee  in  my  life  the  number  of  ray  letters 
ukd  of  the  day  of  the  month  is  the  same  ;  that's 
ivrky,  boys ;  that's  a  sign  that  things  will  meet,  and 
(hit  we  shall  make  a  figure  together.  W^hat,  will 
)f*^  still  have  the  impudence  to  say  London,  £ng- 
^.  because  I  say  Dublin,  Ireland  1  Is  there  no 
•ij^reuce  between  London  and  Dublin,  saucy  boxes  1 
1  hare  sealed  up  my  letter,  and  am  going  to  town. 
Morrow,  sirrahs.  At  night,  —  I  dined  with  the 
►ffetary  to>day ;  we  sat  dovm  between  five  and 
**t.  Mr.  Barley's  patent  passed  this  morning ;  he 
<•  now  earl  of  Oxford,  earl  Mortimer,  and  lord  Harley 
▼ou  I. 


of  Wigmore  castle.  My  letter  was  sealed,  or  I  would 
have  told  you  this  yesterday ;  but  the  public  news 
may  tell  it  you.  The  queen,  for  all  her  favour,  has 
kept  a  rod  for  him  in  her  closet  this  week  ;  I  sup- 
pose he  will  take  it  from  her  though  in  a  day  or 
two.  At  eight  o'clock  this  evening  it  rained  pro- 
digiously, as  it  did  from  five ;  however,  I  set  out, 
and  in  half  way  the  rain  lessened,  and  I  got  home, 
but  tolerably  wet;  and  this  is  the  first  wet  walk 
I  have  had  in  a  month's  time  that  I  am  here : 
but  however  I  got  to  bed,  after  a  short  visit  to 
Atterbury. 

25.  It  rained  this  morning,  and  I  went  to  town 
by  water ;  and  Ford  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  Lewis 
by  appointment.  I  ordered  Tatrick  to  bring  my 
gown  and  periwig  to  Mr.  Lewis,  because  I  designed 
to  go  to  see  lord  Oxford,  and  so  I  told  the  dog  ;  but 
he  never  came,  though  I  stayed  an  hour  longer  than 
I  appointed ;  so  I  went  in  my  old  gown,  and  sat 
with  him  two  hours,  but  could  not  talk  over  some 
business  I  had  with  him,  so  he  has  desired  me  to 
dine  with  him  on  Sunday,  and  I  must  disappoint 
the  secretary.  My  lord  set  me  down  at  a  coffee- 
house; where  I  waited  for  the  dean  of  Carlisle's 
chariot  to  bring  me  to  Chelsea  :  for  the  dean  did  not 
come  himself,  but  sent  me  his  chariot,  which  has 
cost  me  two  shillings  to  the  coachman ;  and  so  I  am 
got  home,  and  Lord  knows  what  has  become  of 
Patrick.  I  think  I  must  send  him  over  to  you,  for 
he  is  an  intolerable  rascal.  If  I  had  come  without 
a  gown  he  would  have  served  me  so,  though  my  life 
and  preferment  should  have  lain  upon  it :  and  I  am 
making  a  livery  for  him  will  cost  me  four  pounds ; 
but  I  will  order  the  tailor  to-morrow  to  stop  till 
farther  orders.  My  lord  Oxford  can't  yet  abide  to 
be  called  my  lord  ;  and  when  I  called  him  my  lord, 
he  called  me  Dr.  Thomas  Swift,  which  he  always 
does  when  he  has  a  mind  to  teaze  me.  By  a  second 
hand  he  proposed  my  being  bis  chaplain,  which  I  by 
a  second  hand  excused ;  but  we  had  no  talk  of  it  to- 
day ;  but  I  will  be  no  man's  chaplain  alive.  But  I 
must  go  and  be  busy. 

2G.  I  never  saw  Patrick  till  this  morning,  and 
that  only  once,  for  I  dressed  myself  without  him  ; 
and  when  1  went  to  town  be  was  out  of  the  way. 
I  immediately  sent  for  the  tailor,  and  ordered  him 
to  stop  his  hand  in  Patrick's  clothes  till  farther 
orders.  O,  if  it  were  in  Ireland,  I  should  have 
turned  him  off  ten  times  ago ;  and  it  is  no  regard 
to  him,  but  myself,  that  has  made  me  keep  him  so 
long.  Now  I  am  afraid  to  give  the  rogue  his  clothes. 
What  shall  I  do  1  I  wish  MD  were  here  to  entreat 
for  him,  just  here  at  the  bed's  side.  Lady  Ashbum- 
ham  has  been  engaging  me  this  long  time  to  dine 
with  her,  and  I  set  to-day  apart  for  it ;  and  whatever 
was  the  mistake,  she  sent  me  word  she  was  at  dinner 
and  undressed,  but  would  be  glad  to  see  me  in  the 
afternoon  ;  so  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  and 
would  not  go  see  her  at  all,  in  a  huff.  My  fine 
Florence  is  turning  sour  with  a  vengeance,  and  I 
have  not  drunk  half  of  it.  As  I  was  coming  home 
to-night,  sir  Thomas  Mansel  and  Tom  Harley  met 
me  in  the  park,  and  made  me  walk  with  them  till 
nine,  like  unreasonable  whelps ;  so  I  got  not  here 
till  ten  ;  but  it  was  a  fine  evening,  and  the  footpath 
clean  enough  already  after  this  hard  rain. 

27.  Going  this  morning  to  town,  I  saw  two  old 
lame  fellows  walking  to  a  brandy-shop,  and  when 
they  got  to  the  door,  stood  a  long  time  compliment- 
ing who  should  go  in  first.  Though  this  be  no  jest 
to  tell,  it  was  an  admirable  one  to  see.  I  dined  to- 
day with  my  lord  Oxford  and  the  ladies,  the  new 
countess,  and  lady  Betty,  who  has  been  these  three 
days  a  lady  bom.     My  lord  left  us  at  seven,  and  i 
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liftd  no  time  to  speak  to  him  about  some  affairs ;  but 
he  promises  in  a  day  or  two  we  shall  dine  alone, 
which  is  mighty  likely,  considering  we  expect  eyery 
moment  that  the  queen  will  give  him  the  staff,  and 
then  he  will  be  so  crowded  he  will  be  good  for  no- 
thing :  for  aught  I  know  he  may  hare  it  to-night  at 
council. 

28.  I  had  a  petition  sent  me  t'other  day  from  one 
Stephen  Gemon,  setting  forth  "  that  he  formerly 
lived  with  Harry  Tenlson,  who  gave  him  an  em- 
ployment of  ganger ;  and  that  he  was  turned  out 
after  Harry's  death,  and  came  for  England,  and  is 
now  starving,"  or,  as  he  expresses  it,  **  that  the  staff 
of  life  has  been  of  late  a  stranger  to  his  appetite." 
To-day  the  poor  fellow  called,  and  I  knew  him  very 
well,  a  young  slender  fellow  with  freckles  in  his 
face  ;  you  must  remember  him ;  he  waited  at  table 
as  a  better  sort  of  servant.  I  gave  him  a  crown, 
and  promised  to  do  what  I  could  to  help  him  to  a 
service,  which  I  did  for  Harry  Tenison's  memory. 
It  was  b  hot  walking  to-day,  and  I  was  so  lazy 
I  dined  where  ray  new  gown  was,  at  Mrs.  Yanhom- 
righ's,  and  came  back  like  a  fool,  and  the  dean  of 
Carlisle  has  sat  with  me  till  eleven.  Lord  Oxford 
has  not  the  staff  yet. 

29.  I  was  this  morning  in  town  by  ten,  though  it 
was  shaving  day,  and  went  to  the  secretary  about 
some  affairs,  then  visited  the  duke  and  duchess  of 
Ormond ;  but  the  latter  was  dressing  to  go  out,  and 
I  could  not  see  her.  My  lord  Oxford  bad  the  staff 
given  him  this  morning,  so  now  I  must  call  him  lord 
Oxford  no  more,  but  lord-treasurer :  I  hope  he  will 
stick  there ;  this  is  twice  he  has  changed  his  name 
this  week ;  and  I  heard  to>day  in  the  city  (where  I 
dined)  that  he  will  very  soon  have  the  garter. — 
Prithee,  don't  you  observe  how  strangely  I  have 
changed  my  company  and  manner  of  living  1  I  never 
go  to  a  coffeehouse  ;  you  hear  no  more  of  Addison, 
Steele,  Henley,  lady  Lucy,  Mrs.  Finch,  lord  Somers, 
lord  Halifax,  &c.  I  think  I  have  altered  for  the 
better.  Did  I  tell  you  the  archbishop  of  Dublin  has 
writ  me  a  long  letter  of  a  squabble  in  your  town 
about  choosing  a  mayor,  and  that  he  apprehended 
some  censure  for  the  share  he  had  in  it.  I  have  not 
heard  anything  of  it  here ;  but  I  shall  not  be  always 
able  to  defend  him.  We  hear  your  bishop  Hickman 
is  dead ;  but  nobody  here  will  do  anything  for  me  in 
Ireland,  so  they  may  die  as  fast  or  slow  as  they 
please.  Well,  you  are  constant  to  your  deans,  and 
your  Stoyte,  and  your  Walls.  Walls  will  have  her 
tea  soon ;  parson  Richardson  is  either  going  or  gone 
to  Ireland,  and  has  it  with  him.  I  hear  Mr.  Lewis 
has  two  letters  for  me :  I  could  sot  call  for  them  to- 
day, but  will  to-morrow  :  and  perhaps  one  of  them 
may  be  from  our  little  MD,  who  knows,  mani  who 
can  tellt  Many  more  unlikely  thing  has  happened. 
— Pshaw,  I  write  so  plaguy  little,  l  can  hardly  see 
it  myself.  Write  bigger^  sirrah*  Presto.  No,  but  I 
won't.  O,  you  are  a  saucy  rogue,  Mr.  Presto,  you 
are  so  impudent.  Come,  dear  roi^ues,  let  Presto  go 
to  sleep  :  I  have  been  with  the  dean,  and  'tis  near 
twelve. 

30.  I  am  so  hot  and  lazy  after  my  morning's  walk, 
that  I  loitered  at  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh's,  where  my  best 
gown  and  periwig  was,  and  out  of  mere  listlessness 
dine  there  very  often,  so  I  did  to-day;  but  I  got 
little  MD's  letter.  No.  15  (you  see,  sirrahs,  I  re- 
member to  tell  the  number),  from  Mr.  Lewis,  and  I 
read  it  in  a  closet  they  lend  me  at  Mrs.  Yan's,  and 
I  find  Stella  is  a  saucy  rogue  and  a  great  writer,  and 
can  write  finely  still  when  her  hand's  in  and  her  pen 
good.  When  I  came  here  to-night  I  had  a  mighty 
mind  to  go  swim  after  I  was  cool,  for  my  lodging  is 

•  Th««rwords  in  Italics  are  written  in  a  large  round  hand. 


just  by  the  river,  and  I  went  down  with  only  mj 
nightgown  and  slippers  on  at  eleven,  but  came  op 
again  ;  however,  one  of  these  nights  I  will  venture. 
31.  I  was  so  hot  this  morning  with  my  walk  ihai 
I  resolved  to  do  so  no  more  during  this  violent  bunj- 
ing  weather.  It  is  comical  that  now  we  happen  lo 
have  such  heat  to  ripen  the  fruit,  there  has  been  ih«* 
greatest  blast  that  ever  was  knov/n,  and  almost  all 
the  fruit  is  despaired  of.  I  dined  with  lord  SheU 
bume  ;  lady  Kerry  and  Mrs.  Pratt  are  going  to 
Ireland.  I  went  this  evening  to  lord-treasurer,  and 
sat  about  two  hours  with  him  in  mixed  company ; 
he  left  us  and  went  to  court,  and  carried  two  states 
with  him,  so  I  suppose  we  shaU  have  a  n«^^°™" 
steward  or  comptroller  to-morrow ;  I  smoked  that 
state  secret  out  by  that  accident.  I  won't  amwer 
your  letter  yet,  sirrahs,  no,  I  won't,  madam. 

June  I.  I  wish  you  a  merry  month  of  June.  I 
dined  again  with  the  Vans  and  sir  Andrew  Fountainc. 
I  always  give  them  a  flask  of  my  Florence,  whirh 
now  begins  to  spoil,  but  'tis  near  an  end.  I  went 
this  afternoon  to  Mrs.  Yeileau's,  and  brought  away 
madam  Dingley's  parchment  and  letter  of  allorney. 
Mrs.  Yedeau  tells  me  she  has  sent  the  bill  afortnwbt 
ago.  I  will  give  the  parchment  to  Ben  Tooke,  and 
you  shall  send  him  a  letter  of  attorney  at  your  leUure, 
enclosed  to  Mr.  Presto.  Yes,  I  now  think  your 
mackerel  is  full  as  good  as  ours,  which  I  did  nd 
think  formerly.  I  was  bit  about  the  two  staves,  for 
there  is  no  new  officer  made  to-day.  This  letter  wiU 
find  yon  still  in  Dublin,  I  suppose,  or  at  Donnybrook, 
or  losing  your  money  at  Walls*  (how  does  she  dol). 

2.  I  missed  this  day  by  a  blunder,  and  dining  u 
the  dty.» 

3.  No  boats  on  Sunday,  never:  so  I  was  forced  w 
walk,  and  so  hot  by  the  time  I  got  to  Ford's  lodging, 
that  I  was  quite  spent ;  I  think  the  weather  it  mad. 
I  could  not  go  to  church.  I  dined  with  the  secretary 
as  usual,  and  old  colonel  Graham  that  lived  at  Bajj- 
shot-heath,  and  they  said  it  was  colonel  Grahamj 
house.  Pshaw,  I  remember  it  very  well,  when  I 
used  to  go  for  a  walk  to  London  from  Moor-park. 
What,  1  warrant  you  don't  remember  the  golden 
farmer  neither,  Figgarkick  Soley. 

4.  When  must  we  answer  this  letter,  this  No.  U 
of  our  little  MD  1  Heat  and  laainess  and  sir  Andr»-« 
Fountaine  made  me  dine  to-day  again  at  Mrs.  Van's ; 
and,  in  short,  this  weather  is  insupportable ;  how  u* 
it  with  you  t  Lady  Betty  Butter  and  lady  Ashburo- 
ham  sat  with  me  two  or  three  hours  this  evenine  in 
my  closet  at  Mrs.  Yan's.  They  are  Tery  good  girls 
and  if  lady  Betty  went  to  Ireland  you  ahould  let  h^r 
be  acquainted  with  you.  How  does  Dingley  do  this 
hot  weather  1  Stella,  I  think,  never  complains  of  it, 
she  loves  hot  weather.  There  has  not  been  a  drtp 
of  rain  since  Friday  se'ennight.  Yes,  you  do  lo\e 
hot  weather,  naughty  Stella,  you  do  so,  and  Pre*'^ 
can't  abide  it.  Be  a  good  girl,  then,  and  I'U  lo" 
you  :  and  love  one  another,  and  don't  be  quarrelling 
girls. 

5.  I  dined  in  the  city  to-day,  and  went  from  hence 
early  to  town,  and  visited  the  duke  of  Ormond  ai.d 
Mr.  Secretary.  They  say  my  lord-treasurer  has  a 
dead  warrant  in  his  pocket ;  they  mean  a  list  of  tho»p 
who  are  to  be  turned  out  of  employment,  and  wa' 
every  day  now  expect  those  changes.  I  passed  by 
the  treasury  to-day,  and  saw  vast  crowds  waiting  to 
give  lord-treasurer  petitions  as  he  passes  by.  He  w 
now  at  the  top  of  power  and  favour :  he  keeps  no 
levee  yet.  I  am  cruel  thirsty  this  hot  weather.—I 
am  just  this  minute  going  to  swim.  I  take  Patrulj 
down  with  me  to  hold  my  nightgown,  shift,  and 
slippers,  and  borrow  a  napkin  of  my  landlady  for  a 

•  This  iM  interUned  in  the  original. 
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ct^  So  fiveveU  till  I  come  up ;  but  there's  no 
daflfrer,  don't  be  frighted— I  haye  been  swimming 
thi«  half-hour  and  more ;  and  when  I  was  coming  out 
I  dired,  to  make  my  head  and  all  through  wet^  like 
•  cold  bsth ;  but  as  I  dived  the  napkin  fell  off  and 
ii  1(M(,  snd  I  bare  that  to  pay  for.  O  faith,  the  great 
«ODes  were  to  sharp,  I  could  hardly  set  my  feet  on 
them  u  I  came  out.  It  was  pure  and  warm.  I  got 
to  bed,  and  will  now  go  sleep. 

6.  Moming.^-Thi8  letter  shall  go  to-morrow;  so 
I  vill  aniiver  jours  when  I  come  home  to-night.     I 
feel  DO  hurt  from  last   night's  swimming.       I   lie 
with  nothing  but  the  sheet  over  me,  and  my  feet 
quite  bare.    I  must  rise  and  go  to  town  before  the 
tide  is  against  me.     Morrow,  sirrahs  ;  dear  sirrahs, 
iBom>w.    At  night. — I  never  felt  so  hot  a  day  as  this 
uoce  1  was  bom.     I  dined  with  lady  Betty  Germain, 
tad  there  was  the  young  earl  of  Berkeley  and  his 
fine  lady.    I  never  saw  her  before,  nor  think  her 
Bear  w  handsome  as  she  passes  for.    After  dinner 
Mr.  Bcftoe  would  not  let  me  put  ice  in  my  wine ; 
biit  aid,  «  my  lord  Dorchester  got  the  bloody  flux 
witi  it,and  that  it  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world." 
Thoi  are  we  plagued,  thus  are  we  plagued ;  yet  I 
bare  done  it  fire  or  six  times  this  summer,  and  was 
hat  the  drier  and  the  hotter  for  it.     Nothing  makes 
ne  to  excessiTely  peevish   as  hot  weather.     Lady 
fi«^eley  after  dinner  clapped  my  hat  on  another 
Wj*!  bead,  and  she  in  roguery  put  it  upon  the  rails. 
I  auBded  them  not,  but  in  two  minutes  they  called 
n«  to  the  window,  and  lady  Carteret  showed  me  my 
fcat  oat  of  her  window  five  doors  ofi^  where  I  was 
forced  to  walk  to  it,  and  pay  her  and  old  lady  Wey- 
aouth  a  visit,  with  some  more  beldames ;  then  I 
went  and  drank  coffee,  and  made  one  or.  two  puns 
with  lord  Pembroke,  and  designed  to  go  to  lord- 
^^^Aver;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  besides  I  was  half 
woiied,  and  broiled  without  butter ;  for  I  never 
•wwt  after  dinner  if  I  drink  any  wine.     Then  I  sat 
tt  hour  with  lady  Betty  Butler  at  tea,  and  everything 
oade  me  hotter  and  drier.     Then  I  walked  home, 
wd  waa  here  by  ten,  so  miserably  hot  that  I  was  in 
«•  perfect  a  passion  as  ever  I  was  in  my  life  at  the 


I  hate  giten  it  orer:  for  I  was  everj'  moment  dis- 
'irbed  by  boats,  rot  them ;  and  that  puppy  Patrick, 
Handing  ashore,  would  let  them  come  within  a  yard 
w  two,  snd  then  call  sneakingly  to  them.  The  only 
'jofort  I  proposed  here  in  hot  weather  is  gone  ;  for 
jhw  ia  no  Jesting  with  those  boats  afler  'tis  dark : 
1  had  none  last  night.  I  dived  to  dip  my  head,  and 
h'ld  my  cap  on  with  both  my  hands,  for  fear  of  los- 
«af  it  Pox  take  the  boats '.  Amen.  'Tis  near 
•««lTe,  and  so  I'll  answer  your  letter  (it  strikes 
tweUe  now)  to-morrow  morning. 

1.  Morning. — Well,  now  let  us  answer  MD's  let- 
*^.  Xo.  15,  15,  15,  15.  Now  I  have  told  you  the 
^^^  1S«  15 ;  there,  impudence,  to  call  names  in 
»e  beginning  of  your  letter,  before  you  say  How 
^  ?ott  do,  Mr.  Presto  r— There's  your  breeding. 
^Wre '•  your  manners,  sirrah,  to  a  gentleman  1  Get 
JOB  gone,  you  couple  of  jades.  No,  I  never  sit  up 
j»  now :  but  this  abominable  hot  weather  will 
.ifir»  m«  to  ^j  ^^  ^^  something  that  will  do  me 
tot  I  do  venture  to  eat  a  few  strawberries.  Why 
J's, do  you  know  in  Ireland  that  Mr.  St.  John 
^'d  to  in  parliament  t    Your  Whigs  are  plaguily 

^;  for  he  is  entirely  for  their  being  all  out.  And 
''MOtt  asvicions  in  snuff  as  evert  I  believe,  as 
I ''.^J'it  does  neither  hurt  nor  good;  but  I  have 
|<<t  It  off,  and  when  anybody  offers  me  their  box  I 
»»♦  about  a  tenth  part  of  what  I  used  to  do,  and 


then  Just  smell  to  it,  and  privately  fling  the  rest 
awray.     I  keep  to  my  tobacco  still,*  as  you  say ;  but 
even  much  less  of  that  than  formerly,  only  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  very  seldom  in  the  day.    As  for 
Joe,  I  have  recommended  his  case  heartily  to  my 
lord-lieutenant ;  and,  by  his  direction,  given  a  me- 
morial of  it  to  Mr.  Southwell,  to  whom  I  have  re- 
commended it  likewise.    I  can  do  no  more  if  he  were 
my  brother.     Uis  business  will  be  to  apply  himself 
to  Southwell.     And  you  must  desire  Raymond,  if 
Price  of  Galway  comes  to  town,  to  desire  him  to 
wait  on  Mr.  Southwell  as  recommended  by  me  for 
one  of  the  duke's  chaplains,  which  was  all  I  could 
do  for  him  ;  and  he  must  be  presented  to  the  duke, 
and  make  his  court,  and  ply  about  and  find  out  some 
vacancy,  and  solicit  early  for  it.    The  bustle  about 
your  mayor  1  had  before,  as  I  told  you,  from  the  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin.  Was  Baymond  not  come  till  May 
18 1  so  he  says  fine  things  of  me  1  certainly  he  lies. 
I'm  sure  I  used  him  indifferently  enough,  and  we 
never  once  dined  together,  or  walked,  or  were  in 
any  third  place,  only  he  came  sometimes  to  my  lodg- 
ings, and  even  there  was  oftener  denied  than  admit- 
ted.   What  an  odd  bill  [for  200/.1  is  that  you  sent 
of  Raymond's  1  a  bill  upon  one  Murry  in  Chester, 
which  depends  entirely  not  only  upon  Raymond's 
honesty,  but  his  discretion ;  and  in  money  matters 
he  is  the  last  man  I  would  depend  on.   Why  should 
sir  Alexander  Caimee  in  London  pay  me  a  bill, 
drawn  by  God  knows  who,  upon  Murry  in  Chester  1 
I  was  at  Caimes's,  and  they  can  do  no  such  thing. 
I  went  among  some  friends,  who  are  merchants,  and 
I  find  the  bill  must  be  sent  to  Murry,  accepted  by 
him,  and  then  returned  back,  and  then  Caimes  may 
accept  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleases.    Accordingly  I  gave 
sir  Thomas  Frankland  the  bill,  who  has  sent  it  to 
Chester,  and  ordered  the  postmaster  there  to  get  it 
accepted,  and  then  send  it  back,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
I  shall  have  an  answer ;  and  therefore  this  letter 
must  stay  a  day  or  two  longer  than  I  intended,  and 
see  what  answer  I  get.     Baymond  should  have 
written  to  Murry  at  the  same  time,  to  desire  Alex- 
ander Caixnes  [an  eminent  banker]  to  have  answered 
such  a  bill,  if  it  come.    But  Caimes's  clerks  (him- 
self was  not  at  home)  said  that  they  had  received  no 
notice  of  it,  and  could  do  nothing  ;  and  advised  me 
to  send  to  Murr}'.     I  have  been  six  weeks  to-day  at 
Chelsea,  and  you  know  it  but  Just  now.    And  so 

dean thinks  I  write  the  Medley.    Pox  of  his 

Judgment;  'tis  equal  to  his  honesty.  Then  you 
han't  seen  the  Miscellany  yet  1  Why,  'tis  a  four- 
shilling  book :  has  nobody  carried  it  over !  No,  I 
believe  Manley  will  not  lose  his  place  :  for  his  friend 
in  England  is  so  far  from  being  out,  that  he  has 
taken  a  new  patent  since  the  post-office  act ;  and 
his  brother  Jack  Manley  here  takes  his  part  firmly ; 
and  I  have  often  spoken  to  Southwell  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  seems  very  well  inclined  to  him.  But  the 
Irish  folks  here  in  general  are  horribly  violent  against 
him.  Besides,  he  must  consider  he  could  not  send 
Stella  wine  if  he  were  put  out.  And  so  he  is  very 
kind,  and  sends  you  a  dosen  bottles  of  vrine  at  a 
time,  and  you  win  eight  shillings  at  a  time ;  and 
how  much  do  you  lose  1  No,  no,  never  one  syllable 
about  that,  I  warrant  you.  Why  this  same  Stella 
is  so  unmerciful  a  writer,  she  has  hardly  left  any  room 
for  Dingley.  If  you  have  such  summer  there  as 
here,  sure  the  Wexford  waters  are  good  by  this  time. 
I  forgot  what  weather  we  had  May  6th ;  go  look  in 
my  Journal.  We  had  terrible  lain  the  24th  and 
25th,  and  never  a  drop  since.   Tes,  yes,  I  remember 

•  He  does  not  OMaaaraoking,  which  ha  never  pxuliaed,  but 
snufiing  ap  cat  and  dry  tobacco,  which  ■onoUmes  wm  Just 
coloured  with  Spaniah  snuff ;  and  this  ho  uaed  aU  biallfe,  but 
would  not  own  that  he  took  anuflT. 
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fierested'i  bridge ;  the  coach  Bosses  np  and  down  as 
one  goes  that  way,  just  as  at  Hockley  in  the  Hole. 
I  never  impute  any  illness  or  health  I  have  to  good 
or  ill  weather,  but  to  want  of  exercise,  or  ill  air,  or 
something  I  have  eaten,  or  bard  study,  or  sitting  up  ; 
and  so  I  fence  against  those  as  well  as  I  can :  but 
who  a  deuce  can  help  the  weather  1     Will  Seymor, 
the  general,  was  excessively  hot  with  the  sun  shin- 
ing full  upon  him  :  so  he  turns  to  the  sun,  and  says, 
••  Hearkee,  friend,  you  had  better  go  and  ripen  cu- 
cumbers than  plague  me  at  this  rate,  &c."    Another 
time  fretting  at  the  heat,  a  gentleman  by  said  *'  it 
was  such  weather  as  pleased  God  ;"     Seymor  said, 
«*  Perhaps  it  may ;  but  I'm  sure  it  pleases  nobody 
else."  Why,  madam  Dingley,  the  first-fruits  are  done. 
Southwell  told  me  they  went  to  inquire  about  them, 
and  lord-treasurer  said  they  were  done,   and  had 
been  done  long  ago.     And  I'll  tell  you  a  secret  you 
must  not  mention,  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  is  or- 
dered to  take  notice  of  them  in  his  speech  to  your 
parliament :  and  I  desire  you  will  take  care  to  say 
on  occasion  that  my  lord-treasurer  Harley  did   it 
many  months  ago  before  the  duke  was  lord-lieute- 
nant.    And  yet  I  cannot  possibly  come  over  yet :  so 
get  you  gone  to  Wexford,  and  make  Stella  well. 
Yes,  yes,  I  take  care  not  to  walk  late ;  I  never  did 
but  once,  and  there  are  five  hundred  people  on  the 
way  as  I  walk.     Tisdall  is  a  puppy,  and  I  will  ex- 
cuse him  the  half-hour  he  would  talk  with  me.'   As 
for  the  Examiner,  I  have  heard  a  whisper,  that  after 
that  of  this  day,  which  tells  what  this  parliament  has 
done,  you  will  hardly  find  them  so  good.  I  prophesy 
they  will  be  trash  for  the  future ;  and  methinks  in 
this  day's  Examiner  the  author  talks  doubtfully,  as 
if  he  would  write  no  more.     Observe  whether  the 
change  be  discovered  in  Dublin,  only  for  your  own 
curiosity,  that's  all.     Make  a  mouth   there.     Mrs. 
Tedeau's  business  I  have  answered,  and  I  hope  the 
bill  is  not  lost.     Morrow.— 'Tis  stewing  hot,  but  I 
must  rise,  and  go  to  town  between  fire  and  water. 
Morrow,  sirrahb  both,  morrow.     At  night.— I  dined 
to-day  with  colonel  Crowe,  governor  of  Jamaica, 
and  your  friend  Sterne.     I  presented  Stenie  to  my 
lord-treasurer's  brother,  and  gave  him  his  case,  and 
engaged  him  in  his  favour.     At  dinner  there  fell  the 
swingingest  long  shower,  and  the  most  grateful  to 
me  that  ever  I  saw:  it  thundered  fifty  times  at  least, 
and  the  air  is  so  cool  that  a  body  is  able  to  live ;  and 
I  walked  home  to-night  with  comfort  and  without 
dirt.     I  went  this  evening  to  lord-treasurer  and  sat 
with  him  two  hours,  and  we  were  in  a  very  good 
humour,  and  he  abused  me  and  called  me  Dr.  Thomas 
Swift  fifty  times  :  I  have  told  you  he  does  that  when 
he   has  a  mind  to  make  me  mad.     Sir  Thomas 
Frankland  gave   me  to-day  a  letter  from  Murr}-, 
accepting  my  bill :  so  all  is  well :  only  by  a  letter 
from  Parvisol  I  find  there  are  some   perplexities. 
Joe  has  likewise  written  to  me  to  thank  me  for  what 
1  have  done  for  him  ;  and  desires  I  would  write  to 
the  bishop  of  Clogher,  that  Tom  Ashe  may  not  hin- 
der his  father  from  being  portrief.     I  have  written 
and  sent  to  Joe  several  times,.that  I  will  not  trouble 
myself  at  all  about  Trim.     I  wish  them  their  liberty ; 
but  they  do  not  deserve  it :  so  tell  Joe,  and  send  to 
him.     I  am  mighty  happy  with  this  rain  :  I  was  at 
the  end  of  my  patience,  but  now  I  live  again.     This 
cannot  go  till  Saturday,  and  perhaps  I  may  go  out 
of  town  with  lord  Shelbume  and  lady  Kerry  to- 
morrow for  two  or  three  days.     Lady  Kerry  has 
written  to  desire  it ;  but  to-morrow  I  shall  know 
^rther.     O  this  dear  rain,  I  cannot  forbear  praising 
it :  I  never  felt  myself  to  be  revived  so  in  my  life. 
It  lasted  from  three  Ull  five,  bard  as  a  horn,  and 
mixed  with  hail. 


H.  Morning. — I  am  going  to  town,  and  will  just  finish 
this  there,  if  I  go  into  the  country  with  lady  Kerr) 
and  lord  Shelbume  ;  so  morrow,  till  an  hour  or  tv(u 
hence.  In  town  1  met  Caimes,  who,  I  suppose,  will 
pay  me  the  money ;  though  he  says  I  must  send  him 
the  bill  first,  and  I  will  get  it  done  in  absence.  Fart- 
well,  &c.  &c. 

LETTER  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH. 

Chelsea.  June  9.  10.  11.  12.  13.  14,  15.  16.17.  IS.  19,  M. 
I  HAVE  been  all  this  time  at  Wicomb,  between  Oi- 
ford  and  London,  with  lord  Shelburne,  who  h&.« 
the  squire's  house  at  the  town*s  end,  and  an  estate 
there  in  a  delicious  countr}-.  Lady  Kerry  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  were  with  us,  and  we  passed  our  time  well 
enough  ;  and  there  I  wholly  disengaged  myself  from 
all  public  thoughts,  and  everything  but  MD,  who 
had  the  impudence  to  send  me  a  letter  there ;  but 
I'll  be  revenged :  I'll  answer  it.  This  day,  the 
20th,  I  came  from  Wicomb  with  lady  Kerry  after 
dinner,  lighted  at  Hyde-park -corner,  and  walkd: 
it  was  twenty-seven  miles,  and  we  came  it  in  about 
five  hours. 

21.  I  went  at  noon  to  see  Mr.  Secretary  at  hi* 
office,  and  there  was  lord-treasurer :  so  I  killed  two 
birds,  &c.,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  one  another, 
and  BO  forth.  And  the  secretary  and  I  dined  at  nr 
William  Wyndham's,  who  married  lady  Catherine 
Seymour,  your  acquaintance,  I  suppose.  Tberr 
were  ten  of  us  at  dinner.  It  seems  in  my  absenrr 
they  had  erected  a  club,  and  made  me  one ;  aud  ve 
made  some  laws  to-day,  which  I  am  to  digest,  ^.d 
add  to,  against  next  meeting.  Our  meetings  ari>  to 
be  every  Thursday :  we  are  yet  but  twelve :  lord* 
keeper  and  lord-treasurer  were  proposed ;  but  I  wa» 
against  them,  and  so  was  Mr.  Secretar}*,  thoQf^ 
their  sons  are  of  it,  and  so  they  are  excluded ;  but 
we  design  to  admit  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury.  The 
end  of  our  club  is  to  advance  convenntion  an'l 
friendship,  and  to  reward  deservinjf  persons  with 
our  interest  and  recommendation.  We  take  in  now 
but  men  of  wit  or  men  of  interest ;  and  if  we  90  on 
as  we  begin,  no  other  club  in  this  town  will  be 
worth  talking  of.  The  solicitor-general,  sir  Robert 
Raymond,  is  one  of  our  club ;  and  I  ordered  hioi 
immediately  to  write  to  your  lord-cbancellor  in 
favour  of  Dr.  Raymond ;  so  tell  Raymond,  if  y^ 
see  him;  but  I  believe  this  will  find  you  at  >^»^- 
ford.  This  letter  will  come  three  weeks  after  thif 
last ;  so  there  is  a  week  lost ;  but  that  is  owtne  to 
my  being  out  of  town ;  yet  I  think  it  is  right,  b<^ 
cause  it  goes  enclosed  to  Mr.  Reading:  and  why 
should  he  know  how  often  Presto  writes  to  MD, 
prayt — I  sat  this  evening  with  lady  Butler*  anil 
ladv  Ashbumham,^  and  then  came  home  by  elereo. 
and  had  a  good  cool  walk  ;  for  we  have  had  no  ft- 
treme  hot  weather  this  fortnight,  but  a  great  deal  of 
rain  at  times,  and  a  body  can  live  and  breathe.  1 
hope  it  will  hold  so.     We  had  peaches  to-day. 

22.  I  went  late  to-day  to  town,  and  dined  with 
my  friend  Lewis.  I  saw  Will.  Congreve  attendir^f 
at  the  treasury,  by  order,  with  his  brethren,  the  cotn' 
missioners  of  the  wine-licences.  I  had  often  ro^s* 
tioned  him  with  kindness  to  lord -treasurer;  an^ 
Congreve  told  me,  that  after  they  had  answeredTS 
what  they  were  sent  for,  my  lord  called  him  pri- 
vately, and  spoke  to  him  with  great  kindness,  pn> 
mising  his  protection,  &c.  The  poor  man  said  bs 
had  been  used  so  ill  of  late  years,  that  he  was 
quite  astonished  at  my  lord's  goodness,  &c.,  aod 

*  Daughter  to  James  duke  of  Ormoud.  Sti«  lived  to  he  abo«* 
ninety  years  or  a^e,  and  never  was  married. 

*•  Slater  to  the  iU>ove  lady .  See  the  Jouraal  of  October  toa« 
1710. 
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dfsired  me  to  tell  my  lord  eo ;  which  I  did  this  even- 
joi?,  ind  reoommended  him  heartily.  My  lord  as- 
sured me  he  ettcemcd  him  very  much,  and  would 
be  always  kind  to  him ;  that  what  he  said  was  to 
make  Congrere  essy,  Jhecause  he  knew  people  talk- 
ed at  if  fcis  lordship  designed  to  turn  everybody 
out,  and  psriicularly  Congreve  ;  which  indeed  was 
rrae.  for  the  poor  man  told  me  he  apprehended  it. 
A«  I  left  my  lord.treasurer  I  called  on  Congreve, 
(knowing  where  he  dined,)  and  told  him  what  had 
(«Med  between  my  lord  and  me :  so  I  have  made  a 
worthy  man  easy,  and  that  is  a  good  day's  work.  I 
am  proposing  to  my  lord  to  erect  a  society  or  aca* 
drmy  for  correcting  and  settling  our  language,  that 
we  may  not  perpetually  be  changing  as  we  do.  He 
euten  mightily  into  it,  so  does  the  dean  of  Carlisle  ; 
aod  I  design  to  write  a  letter  to  lord-treasurer  with 
the  proposals  of  it,  and  pubUsh  it ;  and  so  I  told 
my  lord,  and  he  approves  of  it.  Yesterday's  was  a 
lad  Exvniner,  and  last  week  was  very  iudiiTerent, 
thoQghsome  Uttle  scraps  of  the  old  spirit,  as  if  he 
had  gnta  some  hint* ;  but  yesterday's  is  all  trash. 
it  i»  ftlain  the  hand  is  changed. 

2X  1  have  not  been  in  London  to-day ;  for  Dr. 
(isftrel  and  I  dined,  by  invitation,  with  the  dean  of 
CtfliiJe,  my  neighbour ;  so  I  know  not  what  they 
are  douu;  in  the  world ;  a  mere  country  gentleman. 
And  are  not  yon  ashamed  both  to  go  into  the  coun- 
try juit  when  I  did,  and  stay  ten  days  just  as  I  did, 
uuc)  monkeys  1  But  I  never  rode;  I  had  no 
bones,  and  our  coach  was  out  of  order,  and  we  went 
asd  came  in  a  hired  one.  Do  you  keep  your  lodg- 
toA  when  yon  go  to  Wexford  1  1  suppose  you  do  ; 
t'^r  )oa  wiU  hardly  stay  above  two  months.  I  have 
been  walking  about  our  town  to-night,  and  it  is  a 
Tm  scurvy  place  for  walking.  I  am  thinking  to 
leaie  it,  and  return  to  town,  now  the  Irish  folks  are 
Koae.  Ford  goes  in  three  days.  Uow  does  Ding- 
iM  divert  herself  while  Stella  is  riding  t  work,  or 
rnul,  or  walk  1  Does  Dingley  ever  read  to  you  !  Had 
tua  ever  a  book  with  you  in  the  country  1  Is  all 
iiist  left  off  1  confess.  Well,  I'll  go  sleep ;  'tis  past 
"^leo.  and  I  go  early  to  sleep :  1  write  nothing  at 
nuibt  bat  to  MD. 

24.  Stratford  and  I,  and  Pastoral  Philips,  (just 
«uaie  from  Denmark,)  dined  at  Ford's  to-day,  who 
|«id  his  way,  and  goes  for  Ireland  on  Tuesday.  The 
rarl  of  Feterborow  is  returned  from  Vienna  without 
uQc  tenant :  be  left  them  scattered  in  several  towns 
( I  (Jenoany.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  four  days  ago, 
fiftm  Hanover,  where  be  desires  I  would  immedi- 
«U:i}  send  him  an  answer  to  his  house  at  Parson's- 
rnu,  about  five  miles  off.  I  wondered  what  he 
meini  till  I  heard  he  was  come.  Hesent  expresses, 
*od  fot  here  before  them.  He  is  above  fifty,  and 
I*  attiTc  as  one  of  five-and-twenty.  I  have  not  seen 
^m  )et,  nor  know  when  i  shall,  or  where  to  find 
iiim. 

*o.  Poor  duke  of  Shrewsbury  has  been  very  ill 
^  a  fever:  we  were  all  in  a  fright  about  him:  I 
tiiai^God,  he  is  better.  I  dined  to-day  at  lord 
A^boraham'a  with  his  lady,  for  he  was  not  at  home : 
**  i»A  very  good  girl,  and  always  a  great  favourite 
'if  mine.  Sterne  tells  me  he  has  desired  a  friend  to 
n^iie  your  box  in  Chester,  and  carry  it  over.  I 
Wr  he  will  miscarry  in  his  business,  which  was  sent 
'(•  the  treasury  before  he  was  recommended ;  for  I 
'tf  pcmtive  only  to  second  his  recommendations, 
Uii.  ail  his  other  friends  failed  hinf.  However,  on 
;^(.r  account,  I  will  do  what  1  can  for  him  to-mor- 
"  »  wiib  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

•  •.  We  had  much  company  to-day  at  dinner  at 
^-Irrasurer's.  Prior  never  fails:  he  is  a  much 
^-'t  fit  courtier  than  I ;  and  we  espect  every  day  that 


he  will  be  a  commissioner  of  the  customs,  and  that 
in  a  short  time  a  great  many  more  will  be  turned 
out.  They  blame  lord-treasurer  for  his  slowness  in 
turning  people  out ;  but  I  suppose  he  has  his  rea- 
sons. They  still  keep  my  neighbour  Atterbury  in 
suspense  about  the  deanery  of  Christchurch,  which 
has  been  above  six  months  vacant,  and  he  is  heartily 
angry.  I  reckon  you  are  now  preparing  for  vour 
Wexford  expedition ;  and  poor  Dingley  is  full  of 
carking,  and  caring,  and  scolding.  How  long  will 
you  stayl  Shall  I  be  in  Dublin  before  you  return  1 
Don't  fall  and  hurt  yourselves,  nor  overturn  the 
coach.  Love  one  another,  and  be  good  girb ;  and 
drink  Presto's  health  in  water,  madam  Stella,  and  in 
good  ale,  madam  Dingley. 

27.  The  secretary  appointed  me  to  dine  with  him 
to*day,  and  we  were  to  do  a  world  of  business ;  he 
came  at  four,  and  brought  Prior  with  him,  and  had 
forgot  the  appointment,  and  no  business  was  done. 
I  left  him  at  eight,  and  went  to  change  my  gown  at 
Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's ;  and  there  was  sir  Andrew 
Fountaine  at  ombre  with  lady  Ashbumham  and 
lady  Frederick  Schomberg ;  and  lady  Mary  Schom* 
berg,  and  lady  Betty  Butler,  and  others  talking ;  and 
it  put  me  in  mind  of  the  dean,  and  Stoyte,  and 
Walls,  and  Stella  at  play,  and  Dingley  and  1  looking 
on.  I  stayed  with  them  till  ten,  like  a  fool.  Lady 
Ashburnham  is  something  like  Stella ;  so  I  helped 
her,  and  wished  her  good  cards.  %  It  is  late,  &c. 

28.  Well,  but  I  must  answer  this  letter  of  our 
MD's.  Saturday  approaches,  and  I  han't  vrritten 
down  this  side.  O  faith,  Presto  has  been  a  sort  of 
a  laxy  fellow :  but  Presto  will  remove  to  town  this 
day  se'ennight :  the  secretary  has  commanded  me  to 
do  so ;  and  I  believe  he  and  I  shall  go  for  some 
days  to  Windsor,  where  he  will  have  leisure  to  mind 
some  busineto  we  have  together.  To-day  our  so- 
ciety (it  must  not  be  called  a  club)  dined  at  Mr.  Se- 
cretary's ;  we  were  but  eight,  the  rest  sent  excuses 
or  were  out  of  town.  We  sat  till  eight,  and  made 
some  laws  and  settlements ;  and  then  I  went  to 
take  leave  of  lady  Ashbumham,  who  goes  out  of 
town  to-morrow,  as  a  great  many  of  my  acquaintance 
are  already,  and  left  the  town  very  thin.  I  shall 
make  but  short  journeys  this  summer,  and  not  be 
long  out  of  London.  The  days  are  grown  sensibly 
shorter  already,  and  all  our  fruit  blasted.  Your- 
duke  of  Ormond  is  still  at  Chester ;  and  perhaps 
this  letter  will  be  with  you  as  soon  as  he.  Sterne's  * 
business  is  quite  blown  up ;  they  stand  to  it  to  send 
him  back  to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in 
Ireland  for  a  reference,  and  all  my  credit  could  not 
alter  it,  although  I  almost  fell  out  with  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  who  is  my  lord-treasurer's  cousin- 
german,  and  my  very  g^ood  friend.  It  seems  every 
step  he  has  hitherto  taken  hath  been  wrong;  at 
least  they  say  so,  and  that  is  the  same  thing.  I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  it ;  and  I  really  think  they  are  in 
the  wrong,  and  use  him  hardly ;  but  I  can  do  no 
more. 

29.  Steele  has  had  the  assurance  to  write  to  roe 
that  I  would  engage  my  lord-treasurer  to  keep  a 
friend  of  his  in  an  employment :  I  believe  I  told  you 
how  he  and  Addison  served  me  for  my  good  offices 
in  Steele's  behalf;  and  I  promised  lord-treasurer 
never  to  speak  for  either  of  them  again.  Sir  An- 
drew Fountaine  and  I  dined  to-day  at  Mrs.  Van* 
homrigh'ti.  Dilly  Ashe  has  been  in  town  this  fort^ 
night :  I  saw  him  twice ;  he  was  four  days  at  lord 
Pembroke's  in  the  country,  punning  with  him ;  his 
face  is  very  well.  I  was  this  evening  two  or  three 
hours  at  lord-treasurer's,  who  called  me  Dr.  Thomas 
Swift  twenty  times ;  that's  his  way  of  teasing.     I 
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left  him  at  nine,  and  got  home  hare  by  ten,  like  a 
gentleman ;  and  to-morrow  morning  I*U  answer 
your  letter,  urrahs. 

30.  Morning. — I  am  terrible  sleepy  always  in  a 
morning ;  I  believe  it  is  my  walk  OTemight  that 
disposes  me  to  sleep  ;  faith  'tis  now  striking  eight, 
and  I  am  but  just  awake.  Patrick  comes  early  and 
wakes  .me  five  or  six  times,  but  I  have  excuses, 
though  I  am  three  parts  asleep.  I  tell  him  I  sat  up 
late,  or  slept  ill  in  the  night,  and  often  it  is  a  lie.  I 
have  now  got  little  MIVs  letter  before  me,  No.  16, 
no  more,  nor  no  less,  no  mistake.  Dingley  says, 
**  This  letter  won't  be  above  six  lines,"  and  I  was 
afraid  it  was  true,  though  I  saw  it  filled  on  both 
sides.  The  bishop  of  Clogher  writ  me  word  you 
were  in  the  country,  and  that  he  heard  you  were 
well ;  I  am  glad  at  heart  MD  rides,  and  rides,  and 
rides.  Our  hot  weather  ended  in  May,  and  all  this 
month  has  been  moderate  :  it  was  then  so  hot  I  was 
not  able  to  endure  it ;  I  was  miserable  every  mo- 
ment, and  found  myself  disposed  to  be  peevish  and 
quarrelsome;  I  believe  a  very  hot  country  would 
make  me  stark  mad. — ^Yes,  my  head  continues  pretty 
tolerable,  and  I  impute  it  all  to  walking.  Does 
Stella  eat  fruit  1  I  eat  a  little,  but  I  always  repent, 
and  resolve  against  it.  No,  in  very  hot  weather  I 
always  go  to  town  by  water,  but  I  constantly  walk 
back,  for  then  the  sun  is  down.  And  so  Mrs.  Proby 
goes  with  you  to  Wexford;  she's  admirable  com- 
pany :  you'll  grow  plaguy  wise  with  those  you  fre- 
quent. Mrs.  Taylor  and  Mrs.  Proby ;  take  care 
of  infection.  I  believe  my  two  hundred  pounds 
will  be  paid,  but  that  sir  Alexander  Caimes  is  a 
scrupulous  puppy  :  I  left  the  bill  with  Mr.  Stratford, 
who  is  to  have  the  money. — ^Now,  madam  Stella, 
what  say  yout  you  ride  every  day;  I  know  that 
already,  sirrah ;  and  if  you  rid  every  day  for  a 
twelvemonth,  you  would  be  still  better  and  better. 
No,  I  hope  Parvisol  will  not  have  the  impudence  to 
make  you  stay  an  hour  for  the  money;  if  he  does, 
I'll  unparvisol  him ;  pray  let  me  know.  O  Lord, 
how  hasty  we  are ;  Stella  can't  stay  writing  and 
writing ;  she  must  write  and  go  a  cockhorse,  pray 
now.  Well,  but  the  horses  are  not  come  to  the 
door ;  the  fellow  can't  find  the  bridle  ;  your  stirrup 
is  broken ;  where  did  you  put  the  whips,  Dingley  T 
Marg'et,  where  have  you  laid  Mrs.  Johnson's  ri- 
band to  tie  about  herl  reach  me  my  mask;  sup  up 
this  before  you  go.  So,  so,  a  gallop,  a  gallop  ;  sit 
fast,  sirrah,  and  don't  ride  hard  upon  the  stones. 
Well,  now  Stella  is  gone,  tell  me,  Dingley,  is  she  a 
good  girl  1  and  what  news  is  that  you  are  to  tell 
me  1 — No,  I  believe  the  box  is  not  lost :  Sterne 
says  it  is  not. — No,  faith,  you  must  go  to  Wexford 
without  seeing  your  duke  of  Ormond,  unless  you 
stay  on  purpose ;  perhaps  you  may  be  so  wise.  I 
tell  you  this  is  your  sixteenth  letter ;  will  you  never 
be  satisfied  1  No,  no,  I'll  walk  late  no  more ;  I 
ought  less  to  venture  it  than  other  people,  and  so  I 
was  told :  but  I'll  return  to  lodge  in  town  next 
Thursday.  When  you  come  from  Wexford,  I  would 
have  you  send  a  letter  of  attorney  to  Mr.  Bei^amin 
Tooke,  bookseller  in  London,  directed  to  me ;  and 
he  shall  manage  your  affair.  I  have  your  parch- 
ment safely  locked  up  in  London.  O  madam  Stella, 
welcome  home ;  was  it  pleasant  riding  t  did  your 
horse  stumble  1  how  often  did  the  man  light  to 
settle  your  stirrup  1  ride  nine  miles  1  faith  you  have 
galloped  indeed.  Well,  but  where's  the  fine  thing 
you  promised  me  1  I  have  been  a  good  boy,  ask 
Dingley  else.  I  believe  you  did  not  meet  the  fine- 
thing-man  :  faith  you  are  a  cheat.  So  you'll  see 
Raymond  and  his  wife  in  town.  Faith  that  riding 
^o  Lancor  gives  me  short  sighs  as  well  as  you.     All 


the  days  I  have  passed  here  have  been  diit  to  thme. 
I  have  been  gaining  enemies  by  the  scons,  tod 
friends  by  the  couples,  which  is  against  the  rules  of 
wisdom,  because  they  say  one  enemy  can  do  more 
hurt  than  ten  friends  can  do  good.  But  I  have  bftd 
my  revenge  at  least,  if  I  get  nothing  else.  And  m 
let  fate  govern. ^Now  1  think  your  letter  is  an- 
swered ;  and  mine  will  be  shorter  than  ordinan, 
because  it  must  go  to-day.  We  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  scattering  rain  for  some  days  psst,  yet  ii 

hardly  keeps  down  the  dust. We  have  playi 

acted  in  our  town,  and  Patrick  was  at  one  of  them, 
oh,  oh.     He  was  damnably  mauled  one  day  wben 
he  was  drunk  ;  he  was  at  cuA  with  a  brother  (ooi- 
man,  who  dragged  him  along  the  floor  upon  his 
face,  which  looked  for  a  week  after  as  if  he  had  the 
leprosy ;  and  I  was  glad  enough  to  see  it.    I  hate 
been  ten  times  sending  him  over  to  yon ;  yet  dov 
he  has  new  clothes,  and  a  laced  hat  which  the  hatter 
brought  by  his  orders,  and  he  offered  to  pay  for  the 
lace  out  of  his  wages.     I  am  to  dine  to-day  with 
Dilly  at  sir  Andrew  Fountaine's,  who  has  bought  a 
new  house,  and  will  be  weary  of  it  in  half  a  year. 
I  must  rise  and  shave,  and  walk  to  town,  anUss  I 
go  with  the  dean  in  his  chariot  at  tweWe,  wbieh  i« 
too  late  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  that  lord  Peterborow 
yet.     The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  is  almost  well  ag«ii>4 
and  will  be  abroad  in  a  day  or  two  :  what  care  yout 
There  it  is  now ;  you  don't  care  for  my  friendi. 
Farewell,  my  dearest  lives  and  delights,  I  lore  yoa 
better  than  ever,  if  possible,  as  hope  saved,  I  do, 
and  ever  will.     God  Almighty  bless  you  ever,  aad 
make  us  happy  together;  I  pray  for  this  twice  ever; 
day ;   and  I  hope  God  will  hear  my  poor  heart} 
prayers.     Remember,  if  I  am  used  ill  and  ungrate- 
fully, as  I  have  formerly  been,  'tis  what  1  sm  pre 
pared  for,  and  shall  not  wonder  at  it.     Yet,  1  aa 
now  envied,  and  thought  in  high  favour,  and  have 
every  day  numbers  of  considerable  men  teasing  oie 
to  solicit  for  them.     And  the  ministry  all  nae  se 
perfectly  well,  and  all  that  know  them  say  they  Ion 
me.     Yet  I  can  count  upon  nothing,  nor  wiU,  but 
upon  MD's  love  and   kindness.     They  think  me 
useful ;    they  pretended  they  were  afraid  of  none 
but  me ;  and  that  they  resolved  to  have  me ;  the} 
have  often  confessed  this :  yet  all  makes  little  im- 
pression on  me.    Pox  of  these  speculations!  the; 
give  me  the  spleen ;  and  that  is  a  disease  I  was  not 
bom  to. — Let  me  alone,  strrahs,  and  be  saUsiied :  I 
am,  as  long  as  MD  and  Presto  are,  well : 

Little  wealth,  and  much  health,  and  a  life  hy  ttnaltfa; 
that  is  all  we  want ;  and  so  farewell,  dearest  MD* 
Stella,  Dingley,  Presto,  all  together,  now  and  fcr 
ever  sll  together.     Farewell,  again  and  again. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-SIXTH. 

Chelsea,  Jane  SO.  1711- 
Sax  what  large  paper  I  am  forced  to  take  to  write 
to  MD;  Patrick  has  brought  me  none  clipped;  hot 
faith  the  next  shall  be  smaller.  I  dined  to-day,  a* 
I  told  you,  with  Dilly,  at  sir  Andrew  Fountaine'i: 
there  were  we  wretchedly  punning  and  writing  tt>- 
gether  to  lord  Pembroke.  Dilly  is  just  such  a  pupp) 
as  ever ;  and  it  is  so  uncouth,  after  so  long  an  inte^ 
mission.  My  25th  is  gone  this  evening  to  the  po»t. 
I  think  I  will  direct  my  next  (which  is  this)  to  Mr. 
Curry's,  and  letnhem  send  it  to  Wexford,  and  ihm 
the  next  enclosed  to  Reading.  Instruct  me  bow  I 
shall  do.  I  long  to  hear  from  you  from  Wexfoid, 
and  what  sort  of  place  it  is.  The  town  grows  rcn 
empty  and  dull.  This  evening  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Philips^  the  pastoral  poet,  to  get  him  s 
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ceitam  employmtnt  from  loid-treaaurer.  I  hftve 
now  Ittd  tlmott  all  the  Whig  poets  my  Boliclton ; 
uid  I  hare  been  useful  to  Congreve,  Steele,  and 
H&mson ;  but  I  will  do  uothiog  for  Philips ;  I  find 
he  is  more  a  puppy  than  ever,  so  don't  solicit  for 
bim.  Betides,  1  will  not  trouble  lord'treasurer, 
unless  upon  some  very  extraordinary  occasion. 

July  1.  Dilly  lies  conveniently  for  me  when  I 
come  to  town  firom  Chelsea  of  a  Sunday,  and  go  to 
the  secretary's;  so   I  called   at  his  lodgings  this 
nwnuttg,  and  sent  for  my  gown,  and  dressed  myself 
there.    He  had  a  letter  from  the  bishop,  with  an 
iceount  that  yon  were  set  out  for   Wexford   the 
morning  he  writ,  which  was  June  26th,  and  he  had 
the  letter  the  30th;    that  was  very  quick.     The 
hiibop  says  you  design  to  stay  there  two  months  or 
more.    Dilly  had  also  a  letter  from  Tom  Ashe,  full 
of  Iriih  news  :  that  your  lady  Linden  is  dead,  and  I 
know  not  what  besides,  of  Dr.  Coghill*  losing  his 
drsh,  Ac.    The  secretary  is  gone  to  Windsor,  and  1 
dined  with  Mrs.  Yauhomrigh.     Lord-treasurer  is  at 
Windtor  too:    they  will  be  going  and  coming  all 
•laamer,  while  the  queen  is  there  and  the  tdwn  is 
«mptT ;  and  I  fear  I  shall  be  sometimes  forced  to 
•<oop  beneath  my  dignity,  and  send  to  the  alehouse 
(or  a  dinner.    Well,  sirrahs,  had  you  a  good  journey 
to  Weifonl !    Did  you  drink  ale  by  the  way  1  were 
}ou  never  oTertamed  t   how  many  things  did  you 
ton^t  ?  do  you  lie  on  straw  in  your  new  town  where 
fou  arel  Cudaho,  the  next  letter  to  Presto  will  be 
listed  from  Wexford.     What  fine  company  have  you 
there  t  what  new  acquaintance  have  you  got  9  you 
^  to  write  constantly  to   Mrs.  Walls  and  Mrs. 
Stoyte :  snd  the  dean  sold  shall  we  never  hear  from 
Tou !    Yes,  Mr.  Dean,  we'll  make  bold  to  trouble 
TOO  with  a  letter.     Then  at  Wexford;  when  you 
meet  a  kdy ;  Did  your  waters  pass  well  this  mom- 
inr.  msdam!     Will  Dingley  drink  them  toot     Yes, 
I  wimnt,  to  get  her  a  stomach.     I  suppose  you  are 
all  gtmesten  at  Wexford.     Don't  lose  your  money, 
■irrah,  far  from  home.  I  believe  I  shall  go  to  Wind- 
tor  in  a  few  day« ;  at  least  the  secretary  tells  me  so. 
He  hu  a  small  house  there,  with  just  room  enough 
for  him  and  me ;  and  I  would  be  satisfied  to  pass  a 
few  days  there  sometimes.     Sirrahs,  let  me  go  to 
>l«ep  'till  past  twelve  in  our  town. 

'^'  Sterne  came  to  me  Uiia  morning,  and  tells  me 
he  has  yet  some  hopes  of  compassing  his  business : 
he  was  with  Tom  Harley,  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
•Qry,  and  made  him  doubt  a  little  he  was  in  the 
^ran^ ;  the  poor  man  tells  me  it  will  almost  undo 
h>m  if  he  (ails.  1  called  this  morning  to  see  Will. 
^wn^Te,  who  lives  much  by  himself,  is  forced 
to  md  for  amusement,  and  cannot  do  it  without  a 
|^^&ifying  glass.  I  have  set  him  very  well  with 
the  ministry,  and  I  hope  he  is  in  no  danger  of  losing 
^  place.  I  dined  in  the  city  with  Dr.  Freind,  not 
u&ong  my  merchants,  but  with  a  scrub  instrument 
of  miichief  of  mine,  whom  I  never  mentioned  to 
;qv,  nor  am  like  to  do.  You  are  two  little  saucy 
Weifbrdisns,  yon  are  now  drinking  waters.  You 
drink  waters!  you  go  fiddlestick.  Pray  God  send 
them  to  do  you  good  ;  if  not,  faith  next  summer  you 
«^l  come  to  the  Bath. 

3.  Lord  Peterborow  desired  to  sec  me  this  mom- 
•o^st  nine.  1  had  not  seen  him  before  since  he 
''tte  home.  I  met  Mrs.  Manley  there,  who  was 
■^Kiting  htm  to  get  some  pension  or  reward  for  her 
•nrice  in  the  cause,  by  writing  her  Atalantis,  and 
prriRecation,  Ac.,  upon  it.  I  seconded  her,  and  hope 
'••♦J  will  do  something  for  the  poor  woman.  My 
iMtl  itept  lae  two  hours  upon  politics:  he  comes 
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home  very  sanguine ;  he  has  certainly  done  great 
things  at  Savoy  and  Vienna  by  his  negotiations ;  he 
is  violent  against  a  peace,  and  finds  true  what  I  writ 
to  him,  that  the  ministry  seems  for  it.  He  reasons 
well ;  yet  1  am  for  a  peace.  I  took  leave  of  lady 
Kerry,  who  goes  to-morrow  for  Ireland ;  she  picks 
up  lord  Shelburne  and  Mrs.  Pratt  at  lord  Sbelbume's 
house.  I  was  this  evening  with  lord- treasurer. 
Tom  Harley  was  there ;  and  whispered  me  that 
he  began  to  doubt  about  Sterne's  business.  I  told 
him  he  would  find  he  was  in  the  wrong.  I  sat 
two  or  three  hours  at  lord-treasurer's.  He  rallied 
me  sufficiently  upon  my  refusing  to  take  him 
into  our  club ;  told  a  judge  who  was  with  us  that 
my  name  was  Thomas  Swift.  1  had  a  mind  to  pre- 
vent sir  H.  Bellasis  going  to  Spain,  who  is  a  most 
covetous  cur ;  and  I  fell  a  railing  against  avarice, 
and  turned  it  so,  that  he  smoked  me,  and  named 
Bellasis.  I  went  on,  and  said  it  was  a  shame  to  send 
him ;  to  which  he  agreed,  but  desired  I  would  name 
some  who  imderstood  business  and  do  not  love 
money,  for  he  could  not  find  them.  I  said  there  was 
something  in  a  treasurer  different  from  other  men ; 
that  we  ought  not  to  make  a  man  a  bishop  who  does 
not  love  divinity,  or  a  general  who  does  not  love  war ; 
and  I  wondered  why  the  queen  would  make  a  man 
lord- treasurer  who  does  not  love  money.  He  was 
mightily  pleased  with  what  I  said.  He  was  talking 
of  the  first-fruits  of  England ;  and  I  took  occasion 
to  tell  him  that  I  would  not  for  a  thousand  pounds 
anybody  but  he  had  got  them  to  Ireland,  who  got 
them  for  England  too.  He  bid  me  consider  what  a 
thousand  pounds  was.  I  said  I  would  have  him  to 
know  I  valued  a  thousand  pounds  as  little  as  he 
valued  a  milUon. — Is  it  not  silly  to  write  all  this  t  But 
it  gives  you  an  idea  what  our  conversation  is  with 
mixed  company.  1  have  taken  a  lodging  in  Suffolk- 
street,  and  go  to  it  on  Thursday;  and  design  to 
walk  the  park  and  the  town,  to  supply  my  walking 
here :  yet  I  will  walk  here  sometimes  too,  in  a  vudt 
now  and  tlien  to  the  dean*  When  I  was  almost  at 
home  Patrick  told  me  he  had  two  letters  for  me, 
and  gave  them  to  me  in  the  dark ;  yet  I  could  see 
one  of  them  was  from  saucy  MD.  I  went  to  visi^ 
the  dean  for  half  an  hour ;  and  then  came  home,  and 
first  read  the  other  letter,  which  was  from  tlie  bishop 
of  Clogher,  who  tells  me  the  archbishop  of  Dublin 
mentioned,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  clergy,  the 
queen's  granting  the  first-fruits ;  said  it  was  done  by 
the  lord-treasurer ;  and  talked  much  of  my  merit  in 
it :  but  reading  yours,  I  find  nothing  of  that.  Perhaps 
the  bishop  lies,  out  of  a  desire  to  please  me.  I  dined 
with  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh.  Well,  sirrahs,  you  are 
gone  to  Wexford,  but  I'll  follow  you. 

4.  Sterne  came  to  me  again  this  morning,  to  advise 
about  reasons  and  memorials  he  is  drawing  up ;  and 
we  went  to  town  by  water  together ;  and  having  no- 
thing to  do,  I  stole  into  the  city  to  an  instrument  of 
mine,  and  then  went  te  see  poor  Patty  Rolt,  who  has 
been  in  town  these  two  months  with  a  cousin  of  hers. 
Her  life  passes  with  boarding  in  some  country  town 
as  cheap  as  she  can,  and  when  she  runs  out,  shifting 
to  some  cheaper  place,  or  coming  to  town  for  a 
month.  If  I  were  rich  I  would  ease  her,  which  a 
little  thing  would  do.  Some  months  ago  I  sent  her 
a  guinea,  and  it  patched  up  twenty  circumstances. 
She  is  now  going  to  Berkhamstead,  in  Hertfordshire. 
It  has  rained  and  hailed  prodigiously  to-day,  with 
some  thunder.  This  is  the  last  night  I  lie  at  Chelsea ; 
and  I  got  home  early,  and  sat  two  hours  with  the 
dean,  and  eat  victuals,  having  had  a  very  scurvy 
dinner.  I'll  answer  your  letter  when  I  come  to  live 
in  town.  You  shall  have  a  fine  London  answer : 
but  first  I'll  go  sleep,  and  dream  of  MD. 
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London,  July  5.  This  day  I  left  Chelsea  fbr  good 
(that's  a  genteel  phrase),  and  am  got  into  Suilblk- 
street.  I  dined  to-day  at  our  society,  and  we  are 
adjourned  for  a  month,  because  most  of  us  go  into 
the  country.  We  dined  at  lord-keeper's  with  young 
Harcourt,  and  lord-keeper  was  forced  to  sneak  oif, 
and  dine  with  lord-treasurer,  who  had  invited  the 
secretary  and  me  to  dine  with  him  ;  but  we  scorned 
to  leave  our  company,  as  George  Granville  did,  whom 
we  have  threatened  to  expel.  However,  in  the  even- 
ing I  went  to  lord-treasurer,  and  among  other  com- 
pany found  a  couple  of  judges  with  him.  One  of 
them,  judge  Powel,  an  old  fellow  ivith  grey  hairs, 
was  the  merriest  old  gentleman  I  eyer  saw,  spoke 
pleasant  things,  and  laughed  and  chuckled  till  he  cried 
again.  I  stayed  till  eleven,  because  I  was  not  now 
to  walk  to  Chelsea. 

6.  An  ugly  rainy  day.  I  was  to  visit  Mrs.  Barton, 
then  called  at  Mrs.Vanhomrigh's,  where  air  Andrew 
Fount aine  and  the  rain  kept  me  to  dinner;  and 
there  did  I  loiter  all  the  afternoon,  like  a  fool,  out 
of  perfect  laziness^  and  the  weather  not  permitting 
roe  to  walk.  But  I'll  do  so  no  more.  Are  your 
waters  at  Wexford  good  in  this  raint  I  long  to  hear 
how  you  are  established  there,  how  and  whom  you 
visit,  what  is  your  lodging,  what  are  your  entertain- 

'  ments.  You  are  got  for  southward ;  but  I  think  you 
must  eat  no  fruit  while  you  drink  the  waters.  I  ate 
some  Kentish  cherries  t'other  day,  and  I  repent  it 
already.  I  have  felt  my  head  a  little  disordered. 
We  had  not  a  hot  day  all  June,  nor  since,  which  I 
reckon  a  mighty  happiness. — Have  you  left  a  direc- 
tion with  Reading  for  Wexford  1  I  will,  as  I  said, 
direct  this  to  Curry's,  and  the  next  to  Reading  ;  or 
suppose  I  send  this  at  a  venture  straight  to  Wexford  1 
It  would  vex  me  to  have  it  miocarr}*.  I  had  a  letter 
to-night  from  Parvisol,  that  Wliite  has  paid  me  most 
of  my  remaining  money  ;  and  another  from  Joe, 
that  they  have  had  their  election  at  Trim,  but  not  a 
word  of  who  is  chosen  portrieve.  Poor  Joe  is  full  of 
complaints,  says  he  has  enemies,  and  fears  he  will 
never  get  his  two  hundred  pounds ;  and  I  fear  so  too, 
although  I  have  done  what  I  could.  I'll  answer 
your  letter  when  I  think  dt,  when  saucy  Presto 
thinks  fit,  sirrahs.  I  an't  at  leisure  yet;  when  I 
have  nothing  to  do,  perhaps  I 'may  vouchsafe.  O  Lord, 
the  two  Wexford  ladies ;  I'll  go  dream  of  you  both. 

7.  It  was  the  dismallest  rainy  day  I  ever  saw.  I 
went  to  the  secretary  in  the  morning,  and  he  was 
gone  to  Windsor.  Then  it  began  raining,  and  I 
struck  in  to  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  and  dined,  and 
stayed  till  night,  ven*  dull  and  insipid.  1  hate  this 
town  in  summer  ;  I'll  leave  it  for  a  while,  if  I  can 
have  time. 

8. 1  have  a  fellow  of  your  town,  one  Tisdall,  lodges 
in  the  same  house  with  me.  Patrick  told  me  squire 
Tisdall  and  his  lady  lodged  here.  I  pretended  I  never 
heard  of  him  ;  but  I  knew  his  ugly  face,  and  saw 
him  at  church  in  the  next  pew  to  me ;  and  he  often 
looked  for  a  bow,  but  it  would  not  do.  I  think  he 
lives  in  Capel-street,  and  has  an  ugly  line  wife  in  a 
fine  coach.  Dr.  Freind  and  I  dined  in  the  city  by 
invitation,  and  I  drank  punch,  very  good,  but  it 
makes  me  hot.  People  here  are  troubled  with  agues, 
by  this  continuance  of  wet  cold  weather ;  but  I  am 
glad  to  find  the  season  so  temperate.  I  was  this 
evening  to  see  Will.  Congreve,  who  is  a  very  agree- 
able companion. 

9.  I  was  to-day  in  the  city,  and  dined  with  Mr. 
Stratford,  who  tells  me  sir  Alexander  Caimes  makes 
difficulties  about  paying  my  bill,  so  that  I  cannot 
give  order  yet  to  Parvisol  to  deliver  up  the  bond  to 
Dr.  Raymond.  To-morrow  I  shall  have  a  positive 
answer :  that  Cairnes  is  a  shuffling  scoundrel,  and 


several  merchants  have  told  me  so.  What  can  one 
expect  from  a  Scot  and  a  fanatic  1  I  waa  at  Batemau'i, 
the  bookseller's,  to  see  a  fine  old  library  he  has 
bought ;  and  my  fingers  itcbed*  as  yours  would  do 
at  a  china-shop;  but  I  resisted,  and  found  every- 
thing too  dear,  and  1  have  fooled  away  too  much 
money  that  way  already.  So  go  and  drink  your 
waters,  saucy  rogue,  and  make  yourself  well ;  and 
pray  walk  while  you  are  there.  1  have  a  notion 
there  is  never  a  good  walk  in  Ireland.*  Da  yo  iind 
all  places  without  trees  1  Pray  observe  the  inhabit- 
ants about  Wexford ;  they  are  old  £ugLish  ;  see  what 
they  have  particular  in  their  manners,  names,  and 
language.  Magpies  have  been  always  there,  and  no- 
where else  in  Ireland,  till  of  late  years.  They  say 
the  cocks  and  dogs  go  to  sleep  at  noon,  and  so  do 
the  people.  Write  your  travels,  and  bring  home  good 
eyes  and  health. 

10.  I  dined  to-day  with  lord-treasurer ;  we  did 
not  sit  down  till  four.  I  despatched  three  businesies 
with  him  and  f  jrgot  a  fourth.  I  think  1  have  got  & 
friend  an  employment;  and  besides,  1  made  bim 
consent  to  let  me  bring  Congreve  to  dine  with  bio. 
You  must  understand  I  have  a  mind  to  do  a  small 
thing,  only  turn  oat  all  the  queen's  phyaicians,  for  in 
my  conscience  they  will  soon  kill  her  among  them; 
and  1  must  talk  over  that  matter  with  some  people. 
My  lord-treasurer  told  me  the  queen  and  he  be- 
tween them  have  lost  the  paper  about  the  first-fruiti; 
but  desires  I  will  let  the  bishops  know  it  shall  be 
done  with  the  first  opportunity. 

11.  I  dined  to-day  with  neighbour  Van,  and 
walked  pretty  well  in  the  park  this  evening. — ^StellSf 
hussy,  don't  you  remember,  sirrah,  you  used  to  re- 
proach me  about  meddling  in  other  folks'  affairs,  i 
have  enough  of  it  now  :  two  people  came  to  me  to> 
night  in  the  pork,  to  engage  me  to  speak  to  lord* 
treasurer  in  their  behalf;  and  I  believe  they  make 
up  fifty  who  have  asked  me  the  same  favour.  I  sun 
hardened,  and  resolved  to  trouble  him,  or  any  other 
minister,  less  than  ever.  And  1  observe  those  who 
have  ten  times  more  credit  than  X  will  not  apeak  & 
word  for  anybody.  I  met  yesterday  the  poor  hid  I 
told  you  of,  who  lived  with  Mr.  Teniaon,  who  has 
been  ill  of  on  ague  ever  since  I  saw  him.  He  looked 
wretchedly,  and  was  exceeding  thankful  for  half-a- 
crown  1  gave  him.   He  had  a  crown  from  me  before. 

12.  I  dined  to« day  with  young  Manley  in  the  city, 
who  is  to  get  me  out  a  box  of  books,  and  a  hamper 
of  wine  from  Hamburgh.  I  inquired  of  Mr.  Stiat- 
ford,  who  tells  me  that  (iaimes  has  not  yet  paid  my 
two  hundred  pounds,  but  shams  and  delays  from  da) 
to  day.  Young  Mauley's  wife  is  a  very  indifTercui 
person  of  a  young  woman,  goggle-eyed  and  looks 
like  a  foot :  yet  he  is  a  handsome  fellow,  and  married 
her  for  love,  after  long  courtship,  and  she  refused 
him  until  he  got  his  last  employ  menL  I  believe  I  shall 
not  be  so  good  a  boy  for  writing  aa  I  waa  during  your 
stay  at  Wexford,  unless  I  may  send  my  letters  every 
second  time  to  Curry's ;  pray  let  me  know.  This 
I  think  shall  go  there,  or  why  hot  to  Wexford  itself? 
thafs  right,  and  su  it  shall  this  next  Tuesday,  al* 
though  it  cost  you  tenpence.     What  care  I  T 

13.  This  toad  of  a  secretary  is  come  from  Windsor, 
and  I  can't  find  him  ;  and  he  goes  back  on  Sunda). 
and  I  can't  see  him  to-morrow.  I  dined  BcumiT 
to-day  with  Mr.  Lewis  and  a  parson ;  and  then  went 
to  see  lord-treaaurer,  and  met  htm  coming  from  his 
house  in  his  coach :  he  smiled,  and  1  shrugged,  and 
we  smoked  each  other ;  and  so  my  visit  is  paid.  I 
now  confine  myself  to  see  him  only  twice  a-week. 
He  has  invited  me  to  Windsor,  and  between  t^o 

*.In  Ireland  there  were  at  tliat  period  no  fiiol-pallis  uio 
England. 
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Btoob,  Ac.  I*H  go  lire  tt  Windtor,  if  potaible,  that's 
pox.  1  hiTe  ftlwBjs  the  luck  to  paas  my  sommer  in 
London.  1  called  this  erening  to  see  poor  sir  Mat- 
thew Dudley,  a  commissioner  of  the  customs ;  1 
knotr  be  is  to  he  out  for  certain :  he  is  in  hopes  of 
roDtinainf.  I  would  not  tell  him  bad  news,  but 
ftdriscd  him  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  Dilly  was 
vith  me  this  morning,  to  incite  me  to  dine  at 
Kemington  on  Sunday  with  lord  Mountjo}*,  who  goes 
kwo  for  Ireland.  Your  late  chief*jastice  Broderick 
19  here,  lod  they  say  violent  as  a  tiger.  How  is 
ptrty  among  you  at  Wexford  1  Are  the  majority  of 
ladies  for  the  late  or  present  ministry  t  Write  me 
Weiford  news,  and  love  Presto  because  he's  a  good 

14.  Ahhoogh  it  was  shaving-day  I  walked  to 
Chebes,  and  was  there  by  nine  tbia  morning ;  and 
the  dean  of  Carlisle  and  1  crossed  the  water  to  Bat- 
ienea,  and  went  in  his  chariot  to  Greenwich,  where 
we  dined  at  Dr.  Gastrel's,  and  passed  the  afternoon 
atLcviiham,  ai  the  dean  of  Canterbury's;*  and 
liifrf  I  eaw  Moll  Stanhope,  who  is  groAvn  mon- 
<troasly  tall,  bnt  not  so  handsome  as  formerly.  It 
I*  the  tint  little  rambling  journey  I  have  had  Uiis 
•smmer  about  London,  and  they  are  the  agreeablest 
paitimes  one  can  have,  in  a  friend's  coach,  and  to 
frood  company.  Bank  stock  is  fallen  three  or  four 
per  cent,  by  the  whispers  about  the  town  of  the 
quren'i  being  ill,  'who  is  however  very  well. 

15.  Uoir  many  books  have  you  carried  with  you 
to  Weiford  Y  W  hat,  not  one  single  book  1  Oh,  but 
}o«r  time  will  be  so  taken  up ;  and  you  can  borrow 
of  the  parton.  I  dined  to-day  with  sir  Andrew 
KoBDtaioe  and  Dilly,  at  Kensington,  with  lord 
Xotintjoy:  and  in  the  afternoon  Stratford  came 
thfte,  and  told  me  my  two  hundred  pounds  was 
l«td  at  but ;  so  that  business  is  over,  and  I  am  at 
vt$€  about  it :  and  1  wish  all  your  money  was  in  the 
bank  too.  I'll  have  my  t'other  hundred  pounds 
iliere  that  is  in  Hawkshaw's  hands.  Have  you  had 
the  interest  of  it  paid  yett  I  ordered  Parvisol  to  do 
it.  What  makes  Presto  write  so  crooked  t  I'll  an- 
nrer  your  letter  to-morrow,  and  send  it  on  Tuesday. 
Here's  hot  weather  come  again  yesterday  and  to- 
day ;  fine  drinking  waters  now.  We  had  a  sad  pert 
doll  parson  at  Kensington  to-day.  I  almost  repent 
oy  coming  to  town :  1  want  the  walks  I  had. 

16.  I  dined  in  the  city  to-day  with  a  hedge  ac- 
iimintanee,  and  the  day  passed  without  any  conse- 
suenee.    I'll  answer  your  ktter  to-morrow. 

n.  Morning. — I  hare  put  your  letter  before  me, 
*-!id  am  going  to  answer  it.  Hold  your  tongue : 
<t&nd  by.  Your  weather  and  ours  were  not  alike ; 
«e  bad  not  a  bit  of  hot  weather  in  June,  yet 
}ou  complain  of  it  on  the  1 9th  day.  What,  you 
*i^  to  bve  hot  weather  then  t  I  could  never  endure 
>^ ;  I  detest  and  abominate  it.  I  would  not  live  in 
a  hc4  country  to  be  king  of  it.  What  a  splutter  you 
^•^p  shoot  my  bonds  with  Raymond,  and  all  to  af- 
fn/nt  Presto.  Presto  will  be  suspicious  of  everything 
^Qt  MD,  in  spite  of  your  little  nose.  Soft  and  fair, 
Qtsdam  Stella,  how  you  gallop  away  in  your  spleen 
^iM  )our  rage  about  repenting  my  journey,  and  pre- 
trnaent  here,  and  sixpence  a  dozen,  and  nasty  Eng- 
l*i»d,  and  Laracor  all  my  life.  Hey  daxy !  will  you 
j'^tT  have  donel  I  had  no  offers  of  any  living, 
liord.keeper  told  me  some  months  ago  he  would 
tnrie  n«  one  when  I  pleased ;  but  I  told  him  I  would 
'•'4  tike  any  from  him  :  and  the  secretary  told  me 
t'v'ther  day  be  had  refused  a  very  good  one  for  me ; 
^ut  it  wuB  in  a  place  he  did  not  like ;  and  I  know 
vitliing  of  getting  anything  here,  and,  if  they  would 
ntc  me  leave*  I  would  come  over  just  now.  Addi- 
*  L)i.  Slaabope,  the  celebrated  vioar  of  Lewisham. 


son,  I  hd^,  has  changed  his  mind  about  going  over ; 
but  I  have  not  seen  him  these  four  months.  O,  ay, 
that's  true,  Dingley !  that's  like  herself:  millions  of 
businesses  to  do  before  she  goes.  Yes,  my  head  has 
been  pretty  well,  but  threatening  within  these  two 
or  three  days,  which  I  impute  to  some  fruit  I  ate  ; 
but  I  will  eat  no  more :  not  a  bit  of  any  sort.  I  sup- 
pose you  had  a  journey  vnthout  dust,  and  that  was 
happy.  I  long  for  a  Wexford  letter  ;  but  must  not 
think  of  it  yet.  Your  last  was  finished  but  three 
weeks  ago.    It  is  d — d  news  you  tell  me  of  Mrs. 

F ;  it  makes  me  love  England  less  a  great  deal. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  trunk  being  left  or  taken ;  so 
'tis  odd  enough,  if  the  things  in  it  were  mine ;  and 
I  think  I  was  told  that  there  were  some  things  for 
me  that  my  mother  left  particularly  to  me.     I  am 

really  sorry  for ;  that  scoundrel will  have 

his  estate  after  his  mother's  death.  Let  me  know 
if  Mrs.  Walls  has  got  her  tea :  I  hope  Richardson 
stayed  in  Dublin  till  it  came.  Mrs.  Walls  needed 
not  have  that  blemish  in  her  eye,  for  I  am  not  in  love 
with  her  at  all.  No,  I  don't  like  anything  in  the 
Examiner  after  the  45th,  except  the  first  part  of  the 
46th ;  all  the  rest  is  trash ;  and  if  you  like  them, 
especially  the  47th,  your  judgment  is  spoiled  by  ill 
company  and  want  of  reading ;  which  I  am  more 
sorry  for  than  you  think  :  and  I  have  spent  fourteen 
years  in  improving  you  to  little  purpose.  (Mr. 
Tooke  is  come  here,  and  1  must  stop).  At  night. — 
I  dined  with  lord-treasurer  to-day,  and  he  kept  me 
till  nine ;  so  I  cannot  send  this  to-night,  as  I  in- 
tended, nor  write  some  other  letters.  Green,  his 
surgeon,  was  there,  and  dressed  his  breast — that  is, 
put  on  a  plaster,  which  is  still  requisite ;  and  I  took 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  him  of  the  queen  ;  but  he 
cut  me  short  with  this  saying :  LaisseM/aire  a  don  An^ 
Urine;  which  is  a  French  proverb,  expressing.  Leave 
that  to  me.  I  find  he  is  against  her  taking  much 
physic ;  and  I  doubt  he  cannot  persuade  her  to  take 
Dr.  Radcliffe.  However,  she  is  very  well  now,  and 
all  the  story  of  her  illness,  except  the  first  day  or  two, 
was  a  lie.  We  had  some  business,  that  company 
hindered  us  from  doing,  though  he  is  earnest  for 
it,  yet  would  not  appoint  me  a  certain  day,  but  bids 
me  come  at  all  times  till  we  can  have  leisure.  This 
takes  up  a  great  deal  of  my  time,  and  1  can  do  nothing 
I  would  do  for  them.  I  was  with  the  secretary  this 
morning,  and  we  both  think  to  go  next  week  to 
Windsor  for  some  days,  to  despatch  an  affair,  if  we 
can  have  leisure.  Sterne  met  me  just  now  in  the 
street  by  his  lodgings,  and  I  went  in  fur  an  hour  to 
Jemmy  Leigh,  who  loves  London  dearly  :  he  asked 
after  you  with  great  respect  and  friendship.  To  re- 
turn to  your  letter.  Your  bishop  Mills*  hates  me 
mortally :  I  wonder  he  should  speak  well  of  me, 
having  abused  me  in  all  places  where  he  went.  So 
you  pay  your  way.  Cudsho !  you  had  a  fine  supper, 
I  warrant ;  two  pullets,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
some  currants.  It  is  just  three  weeks  to-day  since 
you  set  out  to  Wexford  ;  you  were  three  days  going, 
and  I  don't  expect  a  letter  these  ten  days  yet,  or 
rather  this  fortnight.  I  got  a  grant  of  the  Gazette 
for  Ben  Tooke  this  morning  from  Mr.  Secretary  : 
it  will  be  worth  to  him  a  hundred  pounds  a-year. 

18.  To-day  1  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Barton,  who  is 
going  into  the  country ;  and  1  dined  with  sir  John 
Stanley,  where  I  have  not  been  this  great  while. — 
There  dined  with  us  lord  Rochester,  and  his  fine 
daughter  lady  Jane,^  just  growing  up  a  top  toast. 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  save  sir  Matthew  Dud- 
bey,  but  I  fear  I  cannot.     I  walked  the  Mall  six 

*  Tlie  bishop  of  Water  ford. 

k  T^dy  Jane  Hyde  was  marrietl  Nov.  27.  1718,  to  William 
Caf«l ,  earl  of  Essi'X,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1783-4. 
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times  to*iiight  for  exercise,  and  would  haye  done 
more ;  but,  as  empty  as  the  town  is,  a  fool  got  hold 
of  me,  and  so  I  came  home,  to  tell  you  this  shall  go 
to-morrow,  without  fail,  and  follow  you  to  Wexford 
like  a  dog. 

19.  Dean  Atterbuir  sent  to  me  to  dine  with  him 
at  Chelsea;  1  refused  his  coach,  and  walked,  and 
am  come  back  by  seven,  because  I  would  finish  this 
letter,  and  some  others  I  am  writing.  Patrick  tells 
me  the  maid  said  one  Mr.  Walls,  a  clergyman,  a  tall 
man,  was  here  to  visit  me.  Is  it  your  Irish  arch- 
deacon? I  shall  be  sorry  for  it;  but  I  shall  make  a 
shift  to  see  him  seldom  enough,  as  I  do  Dilly. — 
What  can  he  do  here  t  or  is  it  somebody  else  1  The 
duke  of  Newcastle  is  dead  by  the  fall  he  had  from 
his  horse.  God  send  poor  Stella  her  health,  and 
keep  MD  happy.  Farewell,  and  love  Presto,  who 
loves  MD  above  all  things  ten  million  of  times. 

God  bless  the  dear  Wexford  girls.  Farewell  again, 
&c,  &c. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH. 

liondon.  July  19.  1711. 
I  HAVE  just  sent  my  26th,  and  have  nothing  to  say, 
because  I  have  other  letters  to  write  (pshaw,  I  be- 
gin too  high)  ;  but  I  must  lay  the  beginning  like  a 
nest-egg ;  to-morrow  I'll  say  more,  and  letch  up  this 
line  to  be  straight.  This  is  enough  at  present  for 
two  dear  saucy  naughty  girls. 

20.  Have  I  told  you  that  Walls  has  been  with  me, 
and  leaves  the  town  in  three  days  !  He  has  brought 
no  gown  with  him.  Dilly  carried  him  to  a  play. 
He  has  come  upon  a  foolish  errand,  and  goes  back 
as  he  comes.  I  was  this  day  witli  lord  Peterborow, 
who  is  going  another  ramble  :  I  believe  I  told  you 
so.  I  dined  with  lord*  treasurer,  but  cannot  get 
him  to  do  his  own  business  with  me ;  he  has  put  me 
off  till  to-morrow. 

21,  22.  I  dined  yesterday  with  lordi-treasurer,  who 
would  needs  take  me  along  with  him  to  Windsor, 
although  I  refused  him  several  times,  having  no 
linen,  &c.  I  had  just  time  to  desire  lord  Forbes  to 
call  at  my  lodging,  and  order  my  man  to  send  my 
things  to-day  to  Windsor,  by  his  servant.  I  lay  last 
night  at  the  secretary's  lodgings  at  Windsor,  and  bor- 
rowed one  of  his  shirts  to  go  to  court  in.  The  queen 
is  very  well.  I  dined  with  Mr.  Masham ;  and  not 
hearing  anything  of  my  things,  I  got  lord  Winchel- 
sea  to  bring  me  to  town.  Here  I  found  that  Patrick 
had  broke  open  the  closet  to  get  my  linen  and  night- 
gown, and  sent  them  to  Windsor,  and  there  they 
are  ;  and  he,  not  thinking  I  would  return  so  soon, 
is  gone  upon  his  rambles :  so  here  I  am  left,  destitute, 
and  forced  to  borrow  a  nightgown  of  my  landlady, 
and  have  not  a  rag  to  put  on  to-morrow ;  faith  it 
gives  me  the  spleen. 

23.  Morning. — It  is  a  terrible  rainy  day,  and  rained 
prodigiously  on  Saturday  night.  Patrick  lay  out 
last  night,  and  is  not  yet  returned;  faith,  poor 
Presto  is  a  desolate  creature;  neither  servant  nor 
linen,  nor  anything.  Night — Lord  Forbes's  man 
has  brought  back  my  portmanteau,  and  Patrick  is 
come ;  so  I  am  in  christian  circumstances :  I  shall 
hardly  commit  such  a  frolic  again,  I  just  crept  out 
to  Mrs.  Van's,  and  dined,  and  stayed  there  the  after- 
noon :  it  has  rained  all  this  day.  Windsor  is  a  deli- 
cious place :  I  never  saw  it  before  except  for  an  hour 
about  seventeen  years  ago.  Walls  has  been  here  in 
ray  absence,  I  suppose  to  take  his  leave;  for  he  de- 
signed not  to  stay  above  five  days  in  London.  He 
says,  he  and  his  wife  will  come  here  for  some  months 
next  year ;  and,  in  short,  he  dares  not  stay  now  for 
fear  of  her. 


24.  I  dined  to-day  with  a  hedge  friend  in tiie city: 
and  Walls  overtook  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me 
he  was  just  getting  on  horseback  for  Chester.  He 
has  as  much  curiosity  as  a  cow :  he  lodged  with  his 
horse  in  Aldersg&te-street :  he  has  bought  hii  wife 
a  silk  gown,  and  himself  a  hat.  And  what  are  you 
doing t  what  is  poor  MD  doing  nowl  how  do  )-ou 
pass  your  time  at  Wexford  t  how  do  the  waten 
agree  with  you  t  let  Presto  know  soon,  for  Presto 
longs  to  know,  and  must  know.  Is  not  madam 
Proby  curious  company!  I  am  afraid  this  rainy 
weather  will  spoil  your  waters.  We  have  had  t 
great  deal  of  wet  these  three  days.  Tell  me  all  the 
particulars  of  Wexford ;  the  place,  the  company,  the 
diversions,  the  victuals,  the  wants,  the  vexationi. 
Poor  Dingley  never  saw  such  a  place  in  her  life ; 
sent  all  over  the  town  for  a  little  parsley  to  a  boiled 
chicken,  and  it  was  not  to  be  had :  the  butter  is 
stark  naught,  except  an  old  English  woman's ;  and 
it  is  such  a  fovour  to  get  a  pound  from  her  now  aod 
then.  I  am  glad  you  carried  down  your  sheets  with 
you,  else  you  must  have  lain  in  sackcloth.    O  Lord! 

25.  I  was  this  afternoon  with  Mr.  Secretary  at  his 
office,  and  helped  to  hinder  a  man  of  his  pardon 
who  is  condemned  for  a  rape.     The  under-secretary 
was  willing  to  save  him,  upon  an  old  notion  that  a 
woman  cannot  be  ravished ;  but  I  told  the  secretary 
he  could  not  pardon  him  without  a  favourable  report 
from  the  judge.     Besides,  he  was  a  fiddler,  and  con- 
sequently a  r(^e,  and  deserved  hanging  for  some- 
thing else ;  and  so  he  shall  swing.     What !  I  muit 
stand  up  for  the  honour  of  the  fair  sex  1    'Tis  tmt, 
the  fellow  had  lain  with  her  a  hundred  times  before; 
but  what  care  I  for  that  1     What !  must  a  woman  be 
ravished  because  she  is  a  whore  t    The  secretary  and 
I  go  on  Saturday  to  Windsor  for  a  week.     I  dined 
with  lord-treasui¥r,  and  stayed  with  him  till  past  ten. 
I  was  to-day  at  his  levee,  where  I  went  against  my 
custom,  because  I  had  a  mind  to  do  a  good  office  for 
a  gentleman :  so  I  talked  with  him  before  my  lord, 
that  he  might  see  me,  and  then  found  occasion  to 
recommend   him  this  afternoon.     I  was  forced  to 
excuse  my  coming  to  the  levee,  that  I  did  it  to  fee 
the  sight ;  for  he  was  going  to  chide  me  away:  I  had 
never  been  there  before  but  once,  and  that  was  long 
before  he  was  treasurer.     The  rooms  were  all  fuU« 
and  as  many  Whigs  as  Tories.     He  whispered  me 
a  jest  or  two,  and  bid  roe  come  to  dinner.     I  left 
him  but  just  now,  and  'tis  late. 

26.  Mr.  Addison  and  I  have  at  last  met  again.  1 
dined  with  him  and  Steele  to-day  at  young  Jacob 
Tonson's.  The  two  Jacobs  think  it  is  I  who  have 
made  the  secretary  take  from  them  the  printing  of 
the  Gazette,  which  they  are  going  to  lose,  and  Ben 
Tooke  and  another  are  to  have  it.  Jacob  came  to 
me  t'other  day  to  make  his  court ;  but  I  told  him  it 
was  too  late,  and  that  it  was  not  my  doing.  I  reckon 
they  will  lose  it  in  a  week  or  two.  Mr.  Addison 
and  I  talked  as  usual,  and  as  if  we  had  seen  one 
another  yesterday ;  and  Steele  and  I  were  very  easy, 
though  I  writ  him  a  biting  letter  in  answer  to  one 
of  his,  where  he  desired  me  to  recommend  a  friend 
of  his  to  lord- treasurer.  Go,  get  you  gone  to  your 
waters,  sirrah.  Do  they  give  you  a  stomach  1  l>o 
you  eat  heartily  1 — We  had  much  rain  to-day  and 
yesterday. 

27.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  city,  and  saw  poor  Patty 
Rolt,  and  gave  her  a  pistole  to  help  her  a  little  for- 
ward against  she  goes  to  board  in  the  country.  She 
has  but  eighteen  pounds  a  year  to  live  on,  and  is 
forced  to  seek  out  for  cheap  places.  Sometime^ 
they  raise  their  price,  and  sometimea  they  6tar%<> 
her,  and  then  she  is  forced  to  shift.  Patrick,  the 
puppyt  put  too  much  ink  in  my  s1andiah»  and  carry- 
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tB^  too  manj  things  Cogttb*r»  I  tpiUed  it  on  my 
ptper  ind  floor.  The  town  U  doU,  uid  wet,  and 
empty :  Weiford  is  worth  two  of  it ;  I  hope  so  at 
least,  and  that  little  HD  finds  it  so.  I  reckon  upon 
going  to  Windsor  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Secretary, 
unleM  he  changes  his  mind,  or  some  other  husiness 
prereoti  him.    I  shall  stay  there  a  week  I  hope. 

38.  Moraing.— Mr.  Secretary  sent  me  word  he  will 
call  at  my  lodgings  by  two  this  afternoon,  to  take 
me  to  Windsor,  so  I  must  dine  nowhere;  and  I 
promiacd  brd-tieasurer  to  dine  with  him  to-day; 
Iwt  I  suppose  we  shall  dine  at  Windsor  at  five,  for 
we  make  but  three  hours  there.   1  am  going  abroad, 
but  hsTe  left  Patrick  to  put  up  my  things,  and  to  be 
■ure  to  be  St  home  half  an  hour  before  two.     Wind- 
tor,  at  night. — We  did  not  leave  London  till  three, 
ifid  dined  here  between  six  and  seven ;  at  nine  I 
left  the  company,  and  ^rent  to  see  loxd-treasurer, 
who  it  JQst  come.     I  chid  him  for  coming  so  late  ; 
he  chid  me  for  not  dining  with  him  ;  said  he  stayed 
to  hoar  for  me.     Then  1  went  and  sat  an  hour  with 
Ur.  Lewis  till  just  now,  and  'tis  past  eleven.     I  lie 
in  (he  tame  house  with  the  secretary,  one  of  the 
pRbeDdary*s  houses.     The  secretary  is  not  come 
fmk  hi*  apartment  in  the  castle.     Do  you  think 
thai  abominable  dog  Patrick  was  out  after  two  to- 
day, and  I  in  a  fright  every  moment  for  fear  the 
rbariot  should  come ;  and  when  he  came  in  he  had 
Qot  pat  op  one  rag  of  my  things :  I  never  was  in  a 
xreater  passion,  and  would  certainly  have  cropped 
one  of  bis  ears,  if  I  had  not  looked  every  moment 
for  the  secretary,   who  sent  his   equipage  to  my 
lodging  before,  and  came  in  a  chair  from  Whitehall 
to  me,  and  happened  to  stay  half  an  hour  later  than 
be  ioteoded.    One  of  lord-treasurer's  servants  gave 
ne  a  letter  from  •♦•♦♦,  with  an  offer  of  fifty  pounds 
to  be  paid  me  in  what  manner  i  pleased  ;  because, 
he  laid,  he  desired  to  be  well  with  me.     I  was  in  a 
nfte :  but  my  friend  Lewis  cooled  me,  and  said  it 
^  what  the  best  men  sometimes  meet  with  ;  and  I 
have  been  not  aeldnm  served  in  the  like  manner, 
although  not  so    grossly.     In  these  cases  I  never 
demor  a  moment ;  nor  ever  found  the  least  inclina- 
tioo  to  take  anything.     Well,  I'll  go  try  to  sleep  in 
ny  new  bed,  and  to  dream  of  poor  Wexford  MD, 
utd  Stella  that   drinks  water,   and  Dingley  that 
drioLs  ale. 

29.  I  was  at  court  and  church  to-day,  as  I  was 
this  day  se'ennight.  1  generally  am  acquainted  with 
about  thirty  in  the  drawing-room,  and  am  so  proud 
I  m^e  all  the  lords  come  up  to  me ;  one  passes 
bal/  ao  boor  pleasant  enough.  We  had  a  duuce  to 
prnth  before  the  queen  to-day,  which  often  hap- 
t>en«.  Windsor  is  a  delicious  situation,  but  the 
iovm  is  scoundrel.  I  have  this  morning  got  the 
Ouette  for  Ben  Tooke  and  one  Barber  a  printer ; 
it  will  be  about  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  be- 
tween them.  T'other  fellow  was  printer  of  the 
^uaiaer,  which  is  now  Isid  down.  I  dined  with 
^  secretary :  we  were  a  doten  in  all,  three  Scotch 
iorda,  and  lord  Peterborow.  Duke  Hamilton  would 
seeds  be  witty,  and  hold  up  my  train  as  I  walked 
opttsira.  It  is  an  ill  circumstance  that  on  Sun- 
da  vt  much  company  meet  always  at  the  great  tables. 
Urd-treasorer  told  at  court  what  I  said  to  Mr. 
^Trrtary  on  this  occasion.  The  secretary  showed 
Otf  his  bill  of  fiare,  to  encourage  me  to  dine  with 
him.  Poh,  said  I,  show  me  a  bill  of  company,  for 
1  value  not  your  dinner.  See  how  this  is  all  blotted  ; 
i  can  irrite  no  more  here,  but  to  tell  you  1  love  MD 
<^(arl7,  ftad  God  bless  them. 

30.  Id  my  conscience  I  fear  I  shall  have  the  gout, 
i •onetimes  feel  pains  about  my  feet  and  toes;  1 
^>tt  dnmk  till  within  these  two  years,  and  I  did  it 


to  cure  my  head.  I  often  sit  evenings  with  some  of 
these  people,  and  drink  in  my  turn ;  but  I  am  now 
resolved  to  drink  ten  times  less  than  before;  but 
they  advise  me  to  let  what  I  drink  be  all  wine,  and 
not  to  put  water  to  it.  Tooke  and  the  printer 
stayed  to-day  to  finish  their  afiair,  and  treated  me 
and  two  of  the  under-secretaries,  upon  their  getting 
the  Gasette.  Then  I  went  to  see  lord-treasurer, 
and  chid  him  for  not  taking  notice  of  me  at  Wind- 
sor: he  said  he  kept  a  place  for  me  yesterday  at 
dinner,  and  expected  me  there ;  but  I  was  glad  1 
did  not  come,  because  the  duke  of  Buckingham  was 
there,  and  that  would  have  made  us  acquainted, 
which  I  have  no  mind  to.  However,  we  appointed 
to  sup  at  Mr.  Masham's,  and  there  stayed  till  past 
one  o'clock ;  and  that  is  late,  sirrahs :  and  I  have 
much  business. 

31.  I  have  sent  a  noble  haunch  of  venison  this 
afternoon  to  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh :  I  wish  you  had  it, 
sirrahs :  I  dined  gravely  with  my  landlord  the  secre- 
tary. The  queen  was  abroad  to-day  in  order  to 
hunt,  but  finding  it  disposed  to  rain,  she  kept  in  her 
coach :  she  hunts  in  a  chaise  with  one  horse,  which 
she  drives  herself,  and  drives  furiously,  like  Jehu, 
and  is  a  mighty  hunter,  like  Nirorod.  Dingley  has 
heard  of  Nimrod,  but  not  Stella,  for  it  is  in  the 
Bible.  I  was  to-day  at  Eton,  which  is  but  just 
cross  the  bridge,  to  see  my  lord  Kerry's  son,  who  is 
at  school  there.  Mr.  Secretary  has  given  me  a  war- 
rant for  a  buck ;  I  can't  send  it  to  MD.  It  is  a  sad 
thing,  faith,  considering  how  Presto  loves  MD,  and 
how  MD  would  love  Presto's  venison  for  Presto's 
sake.     God  bless  the  two  dear  Wexford  girls. 

Aug.  I.  We  had  for  dinner  the  fellow  of  that 
haunch  of  venison  I  sent  to  London ;  'twas  mighty 
fat  and  good,  and  eight  people  at  dinner ;  that  was 
bad.  The  queen  and  I  were  going  to  ti^e  the  air 
this  afternoon,  but  not  together;  and  were  both 
hindered  by  a  sudden  rain.  Her  coaches  and  chaises 
all  went  back,  and  the  guards  too  :  and  I  scoured 
into  the  market-place  for  shelter.  I  intended  to 
have  walked  up  the  finest  avenue  I  ever  saw,  two 
miles  long,  with  two  rows  of  elms  on  each  side.  I 
walked  in  the  evening  a  little  upon  the  terrace,  and 
came  home  at  eight :  Mr.  Secretary  came  soon  after, 
and  we  were  engaging  in  deep  discourse,  and  I  was 
endeavouring  to  settle  some  points  of  the  greatest 
consequence  ;  and  had  wormed  myself  pretty  well 
into  him,  when  his  under-secretary  came  in  (who 
lodges  in  the  same  house  with  us)  and  interrupted 
all  my  scheme.     I  have  just  left  him  ;  'tis  late,  &c. 

2.  I  have  been  now  five  days  at  Windsor,  and 
Patrick  has  been  drunk  three  times  that  1  have  seen, 
and  oftener  I  believe.  He  has  lately  had  clothes 
thst  have  cost  me  five  pounds,  and  tlie  dog  thinks 
he  has  the  whip  hand  of  me ;  he  begins  to  master 
me ;  so  now  1  am  resolved  to  part  with  him,  and 
will  use  him  without  the  least  pity.  The  secretary 
and  I  have  been  walking  three  or  four  hours  to-day. 
The  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  asked  him,  was  not  that 
Dr. — Dr.,  and  she  could  not  say  my  name  in  English, 
but  said  Dr.  Presto,  which  is  Italian  ibr  swift. 
Whimsical  enough,  as  Billy  Swift  says.  1  go  to- 
morrow with  the  secretary  to  his  house  at  Buckle- 
berry,  twenty-five  miles  from  hence,  and  return 
early  on  Sunday  morning.  I  will  leave  this  letter 
behind  me  locked  up,  and  give  you  an  account  of 
my  journey  when  I  return.  I  had  a  letter  yesterday 
from  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  who  is  coming  up  to 
Dublin  to  his  parliament.  Have  you  any  corre- 
spondence with  him  at  Wexford  t  Methinks  I  now 
long  for  a  letter  from  you,  dated  Weiford,  July  24, 
&c.  O  Lord,  that  would  be  so  pretending;  and 
then,  says  you,  Stella  can*t  write  much,  because  it 
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is  bad  to  write  when  one  drinks  the  waters ;  and  I 
think,  says  you,  I  find  myself  better  already,  but  I 
cannot  tell  }'et  whether  it  be  the  journey  or  the 
waters.  Presto  is  so  silly  to-night ;  yes,  he  be ;  but 
Presto  loves  MD  dearly,  as  hope  saved. 

3.  Morning. — I  am  to  go  this  day  at  noon,  as  I 
told  you,  to  Buckleberry ;  we  dine  at  twelve,  and 
expect  to  be  there  in  four  hours ;  I  cannot  bid  you 
good  night  now,  because  I  shall  be  twenty-five  miles 
from  this  paper  to-night,  and  so  my  journal  must 
have  a  break ;  so  good  morrow,  &c. 

4,  5.  I  dined  yesterday  at  Buckleberr}',  where  we 
lay  two  nights,  and  set  out  this  morning  at  eight, 
and  were  here  at  twelve;  in  four  hours  we  went 
twenty-six  miles.  Mr.  Secretary  was  a  perfect  coun- 
iry  gentleman  at  Buckleberr)' ;  he  smoked  tobacco 
with  one  or  two  neighbours  ;  he  inquired  after  the 
wheat  in  such  a  field ;  he  went  to  visit  his  hounds, 
and  knew  all  their  names ;  he  and  his  lady  saw  me 
to  my  chamber  just  in  the  country  fashion.  His 
house  is  in  the  midst  of  near  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year  he  had  by  his  lady,  who  is  descended  from 
Jack  of  Newbury,  of  whom  books  and  ballads  are 
written ;  and  there  is  an  old  picture  of  him  in  the 
house.  She  is  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  I  lost 
church  to-day ;  but  I  dressed,  and  shaved,  and  went 
to  court,  and  would  not  dine  with  the  secretary,  but 
engaged  myself  to  a  private  dinner  with  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  one  friend  more.  We  go  to  London  to-mor- 
row; for  lord  Dartmouth,  the  other  secretary,  is 
come,  and  they  are  here  their  weeks  by  turns. 

6.  Lord-treasurer  comes  every  Saturday  to  Wind- 
sor, and  goes  away  on  Monday  or  Tuesday.  I  was 
with  him  this  morning  at  his  levee,  for  one  cannot 
see  him  otherwise  here,  he  is  so  hurried :  we  had 
some  talk,  and  I  told  him  I  would  stay  this  week  at 
Windsor  by  myself,  where  I  can  have  more  leisure 
to  do  some  business  that  concerns  them.  Lord- 
treasurer  and  the  secretary  thought  to  mortify  me ; 
for  they  told  me  they  had  been  talking  a  great  deal 
of  me  to-day  to  the  queen,  and  she  said  she  had 
never  heani  of  me.  I  told  them  that  was  their  fault, 
and  not  hers,  Ac,  and  so  we  laughed.  I  dined 
with  the  secretary,  and  let  him  go  to  London  at  five 
without  me ;  and  here  am  I  all  alone  in  the  pre- 
bendary's house,  which  Mr.  Secretary  has  taken; 
only  Mr.  Lewis  is  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  we 
shall  be  good  company.  The  vice-chamberlain  [Mr. 
Coke],  and  Mr.  Masham,  and  the  green  cloth,  have 
pronrised  me  dinners.  I  shall  want  but  four  till 
Mr.  Secretary  returns.  We  have  a  music  meeting 
in  our  town  to-night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal  of  it, 
and  there  was  Margarita  and  her  sister,  and  another 
drab,  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers ;  I  was  weary,  and 
would  not  go  to  the  meeting,  which  I  am  sorry  for, 
because  I  hpard  it  was  a  great  assembly.  Mr.  Lems 
came  from  it,  and  sat  with  me  till  just  now :  and 
'tis  late. 

7.  I  can  do  no  business  I  fear,  because  Mr. 
Lewis,  who  has  nothing  or  little  to  do  here,  sticks 
close  to  me.  I  dined  to-day  with  the  gentlemen 
ushers,  asiong  scurvy  company ;  but  the  queen  was 
hunting  the  stag  till  four  this  afternoon,  and  slie 
drove  in  her  chaise  above  forty  miles,  and  it  was  five 
before  we  went  to  dinner.  Here  are  fine  walks 
about  this  town.     I  sometimes  walk  up  the  avenue. 

8.  There  wai  a  drawing-room  to-day  at  court, 
but  so  few  company,  that  the  queen  sent  for  us  into 
her  bedchamber,  where  we  made  our  bows,  and 
stood  about  twenty  of  us  round  the  room,  while  she 
looked  at  us  round  with  her  fan  in  her  mouth,  and 
once  a  minute  said  about  three  words  to  some  that 
were  nearest  her,  and  then  she  was  told  dinner  vras 
^ady,  and  went  out.     I  dined  at  the  green  cloth, 


by  Mr.  Scarborow's  invitation,  who  is  in  waiting. 
It  is  much  the  best  table  in  England,  and  costs  the 
queen  a  thousand  pounds  a  month  while  she  is  at 
Windsor  or  Hampton  Court ;  and  is  the  only  mirk 
of  magnificence  or  hospitality  I  can  see  in  the 
queen's  family :  it  is  designed  to  entertain  foreign 
ministers,  and  people  of  quality,  who  come  to  see 
the  queen,  and  have  no  place  to  dine  at. 

9.  Mr.  Coke  made  me  a  long  visit  this  morning, 
and  invited  me  to  dinner,  but  the  toast,  his  lady, 
was  unfortunately  engaged  to  lady  Sunderland. 
Lord-treasurer  stole  here  last  night,  but  did  not  lie 
in  his  lodgings  in  the  castle ;  and  after  seeing  the 
queen,  went  back  again.  I  just  drank  a  dish  of 
chocolate  with  him.  I  fancy  1  shall  have  reason  to 
be  angry  with  him  very  soon :  but  what  care  1 1  I 
believe  I  shall  die  with  ministries  in  my  debt  This 
night  I  received  a  certain  letter  from  a  place  called 
Wexford,  from  two  dear  naughty  girls  of  my  ac- 
quaintance ;  but  hiih  1  won't  answer  it  here,  no,  in 
troth.  1  will  send  this  to  Mr.  Reading,  supposing 
it  will  find  you  returned  ;  and  I  hope  better  for  the 
waters. 

10.  Mr.  Yice-chamberlain  lent  me  his  horses  to 
ride  about  and  see  the  country  this  morning.    Dr. 
Arbuthnot,   the  queen's  physician  and    favoorite, 
went  out  with  me  to  show  me  the  places :  we  vent 
a  little  after  the  queen,  and  overtook  Miss  Forester, 
a  maid  of  honour,  on  her  palfrey,  taking  the  air : 
we  made  her  go  along  with  us.     We  saw  a  place 
they  have  made  for  a  famous  horse-race  to-morrow, 
where  the  queen  will  come.     We  met  the  queen 
coming  back,  and  Miss  Forester  stood,  like  us,  with 
her  hat  off  while  the  queen  went  by.     The  doctor 
and  I  left  the  lady  where  we  found  her,  but  under 
other  conductors,  and  we  dined  at  a  little  place  he 
has  taken,  about  a  mile  off. — When  I  came  back  I 
found  Mr.  Scarborow  had  sent  all  about  to  infite 
me  to  the  green  cloth,  and  lessened  his  company  on 
purpose  to  make  me  easy.     It  is  very  obliging,  and 
will  cost  me  thanks.     Much  company  is  come  to 
town  this  evening,  to  see  to-morrow's  race.     1  was 
tired  with  riding  a  trotting  mettlesome  horse  a  doxen 
miles,  having  not  been  on  boraeback  this  twelte- 
month.     And  Miss  Forester  did  not  make  it  easier; 
she  is  a  silly  true  maid  of  honour,  and  I  did  not  like 
her,  although  she  be  a  toast,  and  was  dressed  tike 
a  man. 

11.  I  will  send  this  letter  to-day.  1  expect  the 
secretary  by  noon.  I  will  not  go  to  the  race,  imle» 
I  can  get  room  in  some  coach.  It  is  now  rooming 
I  must  rise,  and  fold  up  and  seal  my  letter.  Fare- 
well, and  God  preserve  dearest  MD. 

•   I  believe  I  shall  leave  this  town  on  Monday. 


LETTER  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH. 

WindMr.Aug.  11, 1711. 
I  SENT  away  my  27th  this  morning  in  an  express  to 
London,  and  directed  to  Mr.  Reading ;  this  shall 
go  to  your  lodgings,  where  I  reckon  you  will  be  re- 
turned  before  it  reaches  you.  I  intended  to  goto 
the  race  to-day,  but  was  Idndered  by  a  visit ;  I  be- 
lieve I  told  you  so  in  my  last.  I  dined  to-day  at 
the  green  cloth,  where  everybody  had  been  at  the 
race  but  myself,  and  we  were  twenty  in  all,  and  very 
noisy  company ;  but  I  made  the  vice-chamberlain 
and  two  friends  more  sit  at  a  side-table  to  be  a  little 
quiet*  At  six  I  went  to  see  the  secretary,  who  i> 
returned  ;  but  lord -keeper  sent  to  desire  I  would 
sup  with  him,  where  I  stayed  till  just  now :  lord- 
treasurer  and  secretary  were  to  come  to  us,  but  both 
failed.     'Tis  late,  &c. 

12.    I  was  this  morning  to  visit  lord- keeper,  who 
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mtile  me  r«pruiciiefl  that  I  had  nerer  trbited  him  at 
Windsor.  He  had  a  present  sent  him  of  delicious 
peaches,  and  he  was  champing,  and  champing,  but  I 
dunt  not  eat  one  ;  I  wished  Dingley  had  some  of 
them,  for  poor  Stella  can  no  more  eat  fruit  than 
Presto.  Dilly  Ashe  is  come  to  Windsor;  and  after 
rburcb  I  carried  him  up  to  the  drawing-rooro»  and 
talked  to  the  keeper  and  treasurer,  on  purpose  to 
show  tbem  to  him,  and  he  saw  the  queen  and  several 
great  lords*  and  the  duchess  of  Montague :  he  was 
mighty  happy,  and  resolves  to  fill  a  letter  to  the 
bi»bop  [of  Clogherl.  My  friend  Lewis  and  I  dined 
wherly  with  Dr.  Adams,  the  only  neighbour  pre- 
heiulary.  One  of  the  prebendaries  here  is  lately  a 
peer,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  is  now  lord 
Willoughby,  of  Brooke,  and  will  sit  in  the  house  of 
lords  with  his  gown.  I  supped  to-night  at  Masham*s 
with  lord-treaaurer,  Mr.  Secrc-tary,  and  Prior.  The 
treasurer  made  us  stay  till  twelve  before  he  came 
from  the  queen,  and  'tis  now  'past  two. 

13.  I  reckoned  upon  going  to  London  to-day; 
bot  by  an  accident  the  cabinet  council  did  not  sit 
Ittt  night,  and  sat  to-day,  so  we  go  to-morrow  at  six 
10  the  morning.  I  missed  the  race  to-day  by  coming 
too  late,  when  everybody's  coach  was  gone,  and  ride 
I  would  not ;  I  felt  my  last  riding  three  days  after. 
We  had  a  dinner  to-day  at  the  secretary's  lodgings 
without  him :  Mr.  Hare,  his  under-secretary,  Mr. 
Lewis,  brigadier  Sutton,  and  I  dined  together,  and 
I  made  the  vice-chamberlain  take  a  snap  with  us, 
rather  than  stay  till  five  for  his  lady,  who  was  gone 
to  the  race.  The  reason  why  the  cabinet  council 
vas  not  held  last  night  vras,  because  Mr.  secretary 
?t.  John  would  not  sit  with  your  duke  of  Somerset. 
So  to^y  the  duke  was  forced  to  go  to  the  race 
while  the  cabinet  was  held.  We  have  music  meet- 
ings in  our  town,  and  I  was  at  the  rehearsal  t'other 
^7,  bat  J  did  not  value  it,  nor  would  go  to  the 
Bating.     Did  I  tell  you  this  before  1 

London,  14.  We  came  to  town  this  day  in  two 
houn  and  forty  minutes :  twenty  miles  are  nothing 
here.  I  found  a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of 
Dublin,  sent  me  the  Lord  knows  how.  He  says 
•one  of  the  bishops  will  hardly  believe  that  lord- 
treasurer  got  the  queen  to  remit  the  first-fruits  be- 
fore the  duke  of  Ormond  was  declared  lord-lieu- 
Imint ;  and  that  the  bishops  have  written  a  letter 
to  lord.treasurer  to  thank  him.  He  has  sent  me  the 
•ddress  of  the  convocation,  ascribing,  in  good  part, 
that  affair  to  the  duke,  who  had  less  share  in  it  than 
MD;  for  if  it  had  not  been  for  MD,  1  should  not 
have  been  so  good  a  solicitor.  I  dined  to-day  in 
the  city,  about  a  little  bit  of  mischief  with  a  printer. 
—  I  found  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  all  in  combustion, 
•qoabbling  with  her  rogue  of  a  landlord  ;  she  has 
left  her  house,  and  gone  out  of  our  neighbourhood  a 
9°^  w»y.  Her  eldest  daughter  is  come  of  age,  and 
g^isf  to  Ireland  to  look  after  her  fortune,  and  get  it 
in  her  own  bands. 

15.  I  dined  to-day  with  Mrs.  Van,  who  goes  to- 
lu^t  to  her  new  l<>dgings.  I  went  at  six  to  see 
lord-treasurer,  but  his  company  was  gone,  contrary 
tocostom,  and  he  was  busy,  and  I  was  forced  to  stay 
•ome  time  before  I  could  see  him.  We  were  toge- 
ther hardly  an  hour,  and  he  went  away,  being  in 
jJMte.  He  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  on  Friday, 
^f^nse  there  would  be  a  friend  of  his  that  I  must 
**  •  my  lord  Harley  told  me,  when  he  was  gone, 
^  it  wis  Mrs.  Masham  his  father  meant,  who  is 
'^e  to  town  to  lie  in,  and  whom  I  never  paw, 
thou^  her  husband  is  one  of  our  society.  God 
•*od  her  a  good  time ;  her  death  would  be  a  terrible 
"^injsr.  Do  you  know  that  I  have  ventured  all  my 
^wdit  with  these  great  ministers  to  clear  some  un- 


derstandings between  them ;  and,  if  there  be  no 
breach,  I  ought  to  have  the  merit  of  it.  'Tis  a 
plaguy  ticklish  piece  of  work,  and  a  man  hazards 
losing  both  sides.  'Tis  a  pity  the  world  does  not 
know  my  virtue. — I  thought  the  clergy  in  convoca* 
tion  in  Ireland  would  hare  given  me  thanks  for 
being  their  solicitor,  but  I  hear  of  no  such  thing. 
Pray  talk  occasionally  on  that  subject,  and  let  me 
know  what  you  hear.  Do  you  know  the  greatness 
of  my  spirit,  that  1  value  their  thanks  not  a  rush  t 
but  at  my  return  shall  freely  let  all  people  know 
that  it  was  my  lord-treasurer's  action,  wherein  the 
duke  of  Ormond  had  no  more  share  than  a  cat.  And 
so  they  may  go  whistle,  and  I'll  go  sleep. 

16.  I  was  this  day  in  the  city,  and  dined  at  Pon- 
tack's  with  Stratfoid  and  two  other  merchants. — 
Pontack  told  us,  although  his  wioe  was  so  good,  he 
sold  it  cheaper  than  others,  be  took  but  seven  shil- 
lings a  flask.  Are  not  these  pretty  rates)  The 
books  he  sent  for  from  Hamburgh  are  come,  but 
not  yet  got  out  of  the  custom-house.  My  library 
will  be  at  least  double  when  I  come  back.  I  shaU 
go  to  Windsor  again  on  Saturday,  to  meet  our  so- 
ciety, who  are  to  sup  at  Mr.  Secretary's ;  but  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  return  on  Monday,  and  then  I  will  an- 
swer your  letter,  that  lies  safe  here  underneath : — I 
see  it ;  lie  still ;  I'll  answer  you  when  the  ducks 
have  eaten  up  the  dirt. 

17.  I  dined  to-day  at  lord-treasurer's  with  Mrs. 
Masham,  and  she  is  extremely  like  one  Mrs.  MaloUy, 
that  was  once  my  landlady  in  Trim.  She  was  used 
with  mighty  kindness  and  respect,  like  a  favourite. 
It  signifies  nothing  going  to  this  lord-treasurer  about 
business,  although  it  be  his  own.  He  was  in  haste, 
and  desires  I  will  come  again  and  dine  with  him 
to-morrow.  His  famous  lying  porter  is  fallen  sick, 
and  they  think  he  will  die :  I  wish  I  had  all  my 
half-crowns  again.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  he  is 
an  old  Scotch  fimatic,  and  the  damu'dest  liar  in  his 
office  alive.  I  have  a  mind  to  recommend  Patrick 
to  succeed  him :  I  have  trained  him  up  pretty  well. 
I  reckon  for  certain  you  are  now  in  town.  The 
weather  now  begins  to  alter  to  rain. 

Windsor,  18.  1  dined  to-day  with  lord-treasurer, 
and  he  would  make  me  go  with  him  to  Windsor, 
altliough  I  was  engaged  to  the  secretary,  to  whom  I 
made  my  excuses :  we  had  in  the  coach  besides,  his 
son  and  son-in  law,  lord  Dupplin,  who  are  two  of 
our  society,  and  seven  of  us  met  by  appointment, 
and  supped  this  night  with  the  secretary.  It  was 
past  nine  before  wc  got  here,  but  a  fine  moonshiny 
night.  I  shall  go  back,  I  believe,  on  Monday.  'Tis 
very  late. 

19.  The  queen  did  not  stir  out  to-day,  she  is  in  a 
little  fit  of  the  gout.  I  dined  at  Mr.  Masham's ;  we 
had  none  but  our  society  members,  six  in  all,  and  I 
supped  with  lord-treasurer.  The  queen  has  ordered 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  go  on  with  the  building 
at  Blenheim,  which  has  been  starved  till  now,  since 
the  change  of  the  ministry.  I  suppose  it  is  to  reward 
his  last  action  of  getting  into  the  French  lines. 
Lord-treasurer  kept  me  till  past  twelve. 

London,  20.  It  rained  terribly  ever)*  step  of  our 
journey  to-day ;  I  returned  with  the  secretary  after 
a  dinner  of  cold  meat,  and  went  to  Mrs.  Van's, 
where  I  sat  the  evening.  I  grow  very  idle,  because 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  business.  Tell  me  how  you 
passed  your  time  at  Wexford ;  and  an*t  you  glad  at 
heart  you  have  got  safe  home  to  your  lodgings  at 
St.  Mark's,  pray  i  and  so  your  friends  come  to  visit 
you :  and  Mrs.  Walls  is  much  better  of  her  eye : 
and  the  dean  is  just  as  he  used  to  be :  and  what 
does  Walls  say  of  London  1  'tis  a  reasoning  coxcomb. 
And  Goody  Stoyte,  and  Hannah  what-d*ye-caU-her ; 
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no,  her  naroe  en*t  Humah,  Catharine  I  mean ;  they 
vfexe  so  ^ad  to  aee  the  buliea  again ;  and  Mrs.  Man- 
ley  wanted  a  companion  at  ombre. 

21.  I  writ  to-day  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  enclosed  a  long  politic  paper  by  itself.  You 
know  the  bishops  are  all  angry  that  (smoke  the 
wax-candle  drop  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper)  I  ha^e 
let  the  world  know  the  first-fruits  were  got  by  lord- 
treasurer  before  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  governor. 
I  told  lord-treasurer  all  this,  and  he  is  very  angry ; 
but  I  pacified  him  again  by  telling  him  they  were 
fools,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  passed  here,  but 
thought  all  was  well  enough  if  they  complimented 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  Lord-treasurer  gave  me 
t'other  day  a  letter  of  thanks  he  received  from  the 
bishops  of  Ireland,  signed  by  seventeen,  and  says 
he  will  write  them  an  answer.  The  dean  of  Carlisle 
sat  with  me  to-day  till  three,  and  I  went  to  dine 
with  lord-treasurer,  who  dined  abroad,  so  did  the 
secretary,  and  I  was  left  in  the  suds.  'Twas  almost 
four,  and  I  got  to  sir  Matthew  Dudley,  who  had 
half  dined.  ThornhiU,  who  killed  sir  Cholmley 
Dering,  was  murdered  by  two  men  on  Tumham- 
green  last  Monday  night :  as  they  stabbed  him,  they 
bid  him  remember  sir  Cholmley  Dering.  They  had 
quarrelled  at  Hampton-court,  and  followed  and 
stabbed  him  on  horseback.  We  have  only  a  Grub- 
street  paper  of  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  true.  I  went 
myself  through  Tumham-green  the  same  night, 
which  was  yesterday. 

22.  We  have  had  terrible  rains  these  two  or  three 
days.  I  intended  to  dine  at  lord-treasurer's,  but 
went  to  see  lady  Abercom,  who  is  come  to  town, 
and  my  lord ;  and  I  dined  with  them,  and  visited 
lord-treasurer  this  evening.  His  porter  is  mending. 
I  sat  with  my  lord  about  three  hours,  and  am  come 
home  early  to  be  busy.  Passing  by  White's  choco- 
late-house, my  brother  Masham  called  me,  and  told 
me  his  wife  was  brought  to-bed  of  a  boy,  and  both 
very  well.  (Our  society,  you  must  know,  are  all 
brothers.)  Dr.  Garth  told  us  that  Mr.  Henley  is 
dead  of  an  apoplexy.  His  brother-in-law,  earl 
Poulet,  is  gone  down  to  the  Grange  to  take  care  of 
his  funeral.  The  earl  of  Danby,  the  duke  of  Leeds* 
eldest  grandson,  a  very  hopeful  young  man  of  about 
twenty,  is  dead  at  Utrecht  of  the  small-pox.  I  long 
to  know  whether  you  begin  to  have  any  good  effect 
by  your  waters.  Methinks  this  letter  goes  on  slowly ; 
'twill  be  a  fortnight  next  Saturday  since  it  was  begun, 
and  one  side  not  filled.  O  fie,  for  shame,  Presto. 
Faith,  I'm  so  tosticated  to  and  from  Windsor,  that 
I  know  not  what  to  say ;  but  faith,  I'll  go  to  Wind- 
sor again  on  Saturday,  if  they  ask  me,  not  else.  So 
lose  your  money  again  now  you  are  come  home,  do, 
sirrah. 

Take  your  magnifying  glass,  madam  Dingley. 

You  shan't  read  this,  sirrah  Stella ;  don't  read  it 
for  your  life,  for  fear  of  your  dearest  eyes. 

There's  enough  for  this  side  ;  these  ministers 
hinder  me. 

Pretty,  dear,  little,  naughty,  saucy  MD. 

Silly,  impudent,  loggerhead  Presto. 

23.  Dilly  and  I  dined  to-day  with  lord  Abercom, 
and  had  a  fine  fat  haunch  of  venison,  that  smelt 
rarely  on  one  side,  and  after  dinner  Dilly  won  half 
a  crown  of  me  at  backgammon,  at  his  lodgings,  with 
great  content.  It  is  a  scurvy  empty  town  this  me- 
lancholy season  of  the  year,  but  I  think  our  weather 
begins  to  mend.  The  roads  are  as  deep  as  in  winter. 
The  grapes  are  sad  things,  but  the  peaches  are  pretty 
good,  and  there  are  some  figs.  I  sometimes  venture 
to  eat  one,  but  always  repent  it.  You  say  nothing 
of  the  box  sent  half  a  year  ago.  I  wish  you  would 
pay  me  lor  Mrs.  Walls's  tea.    Your  mother  is  in  the 


country,  I  suppose.    Pray  send  me  the  account  of 
MD,  madam  Dingley,  as  it  stands  since  November, 
that  is  to  say,  for  this  year  (excluding  the  twenty 
pounds  lent  Stella  for  Wexford),  for  I  cannot  look 
in  your  letters.    I  think  I  ordered  that  Hawkshaw's 
interest  should  be  paid  to  you.     When  you  think 
proper,  I  will  let  Parvisol  know  you  have  paid  that 
twenty  pounds,  or  part  of  it ;   and  so  go  play  with 
the  dean,  and  I  will  answer  your  letter  to-morrow. 
Good  night,  sirrahs,  and  love  Presto,  and  be  good  girls. 
24.  I  dined  to-day  with  lord-treasurer,  who  chid 
me  for  not  dining  with  him  yesterday  ;  for  it  seems  . 
I  did  not  imderstand  his  invitation  ;  and  their  club 
of  the  ministry  dined  together,  and  expected  me. 
Lord  Radnor  and  I  were  walking  the  Mali  this  even- 
ing ;  and  Mr.  Secretary  met  us,  and  took  a  turn  or 
two,  and  then  stole  away,  and  we  both  believe  it  wait 
to  pick  up  some  wench ;  and  to-morrow  he  will  be 
at  the  cabinet  with  the  queen ;  so  goes  the  world. 
Prior  has  been  out  of  town  these  two  months,  no- 
body knovTS  where,  and  is  lately  returned.     People 
confidently  affirm  he  has  been  in  France,  and  I  half 
believe  it.     It  is  said  he  was  sent  by  the  ministrr, 
and  for  some  overtures  toward  a  peace.     The  secre- 
tary pretends  he  knovfs  nothing  of  it.     I  belicTe 
your  parlianent  will  be  dissolved.    I  have  been  talk- 
ing about  the  quarrel  between  your  lords  and  com- 
mons with  lord-treasurer ;  and  did,  at  the  request 
of  some  people,  desire  that  the  queen's  answer  to 
the  commons'  address  might  express  a  dislike  to  some 
principles,  '&c.,  but  was  answered  dubiously.    And 
so  now  to  your  letter,  fair  ladies.     I  know  drinking 
is  bad ;  I  mean  vniting  is  bad  in  drinking  the  water* ; 
and  was  angry  to  see  so  much  in  Stella's  hand.  But 
why  Dingley  drinks  them  I  cannot  imagine ;  bat 
truly  she'll  drink  waters  as  well  as  Stella.    Why  not  1 
I  hope  you  now  find  the  benefit  of  them  since  you 
are  returned :  pray  let  me  know  particularly.    1  am 
glad  you  are  forced  upon  exercise,  which,  I  belierp, 
is  as  good  as  the  waters  for  the  heart  of  them.    Tis 
now  past  the  middle  of  August ;  so  by  your  reckon- 
ing you  are  in  Dublin.  It  would  vex  me  to  the  dogs 
that  letters    should  miscarry  between  Dublin  and 
Wexford,  after  'scaping  the  salt  sea.     I  will  write 
no  more  to  that  nasty  town  in  haste  again,  I  warrant 
you.  I  have  been  four  Sundays  together  at  Windsor, 
of  which  a  fortnight  together ;  but  I  believe  I  shall 
not  go  to-morrow,  for  I  will  not  unless  the  secretary 
asks  me.  I  know  all  your  news  about  the  mayor :  it 
makes  no  noise  here  at  all,  but  the  quarrel  of  your 
parliament  does ;  it  is  so  very  extraordinary,  and  the 
language  of  the  commons  so  very  pretty.      The 
Examiner  has  been  do^vn  this  month,  and  was  ver; 
silly  the  five  or  six  last  papers ;  but  there  is  a  pam- 
phlet come  out,  in  answer  to  a  Letter  to  the  Seven 
Lords  who  examined  Gregg.^     The  answer  is  by 
the  real  author  of  the  Examiner,  as  I  believe,  for  it 
is  very  well  written  [Swift  himself].  We  had  Trap'i 
poem  on  the  duke  of  Ormond  printed  here,  and  the 
printer  sold  just  eleven  of  them.     'Tis  a  dull  piece, 
not  half  so  good  as  Stella's  ;  and  she  is  very  modest 
to  compare  herself  with  such  a  poetaster.     I  am 
heartily  sorry  for  poor  Mrs.  Pamell's  death ;    sh« 
seemed   to  be  an    excellent    good-natured   young 
woman,  and  I  believe  the  poor  lad  is  much  afDicted ; 
they  appeared  to  live  perfectly  well  together.    Dillj 
is  not  tired  at  all  with  England,  but  intends  to  con- 
tinue here  a  good  while  ;  he  is  mighty  easy  to  be  at 
distance  from  his  two  sisters-in  law.     He  finds  some 
sort  of  scrub  acquaintance ;  goes  now  and  then  in 
disguise  to  a  play  ;  smokes  his  pipe ;  reads  now  and 
then  a  little  trash,  and  what   else  the  Lord  knowi. 

*  A  clerkln  Harley'i  office,  coovlcted  of  troasonable  con«- 
•poDdemos. 
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I  Me  him  now  and  then ;  for  he  calls  here,  and  the 
toim  being  thin,  I  am  less  pestered  with  company 
than  usual.    I  hsTe  got  rid  of  many  of  my  solicitors, 
b}  doing  nothing  for  (hem  :  I  have  not  ahoTe  eight 
or  nine  left,  and  I'll  be  as  kind  to  them.     Did  I  tell 
vou  of  a  knight,  who  desired  me  to  speak  to  lord- 
treasurer  to  give  him  two  thousand  pounds,  or  five 
himdred  pounds  a-year,  [until  he  could  get  some- 
thing better!  I  honestly  delivered  my  message  to  the 
treuurer,  adding,  the  knight  was  a  puppy,  whom  I 
would  not  give  a  groat  to  save  from  the  gallows. 
Cole  Reading's  father-in  law  has  been  two  or  three 
times  at  me  to  recommend  his  lights  to  the  ministry ; 
usariog  me  that  a  word  of  mine  would,  &c.    Did  not 
that  dog  oae  to  speak  ill  of  me,  and  profess  to  hate  me  t 
He  knows  not  where  I  lodge,  for  I  told  him  1  lived 
in  the  country ;  and  I  have  ordered  Patrick  to  deny 
me  constantly  to  him. — Did  the  bishop  of  London 
die  in  Wexford  1  poor  gentleman !  did  he  drink  the 
viters  t  were  you  at  his  burial  t  was  it  a  great  fune- 
nl!  10  far  from  his  friends !  But  he  was  very  old : 
we  ihall  all  follow.     And  yet  it  was  a  pity,  if  God 
pleated.    He  was  a  good  man ;  not  very  learned ;  I 
heUfitt  he  died  but  poor.     Did  he  leave  any  charity 
^icies  T  who  held  up  his  pall  t  was  there  a  great 
i^fat  of  clergy  t  do  they  design  a  tomb  for  him  1  are 
yoo  sure  it  was  the  bishop  of  London  t    because 
tHere  is  an  elderly  gentleman  here  that  we  give  the 
•ame  title  to :  or  did  you  fancy  all  this  in  your  water, 
M  others  do  strange  things  in  their  winel  They  say 
fhese  waters  trouble  the  head,  and   make  people 
unagine  what  never  came  to  pass.     Do  you  make  no 
°M>re  of  killing  a  bishop  1  are  these  your  Whiggish 
tricks  1~Yes,  yes,  I  see  you  are  in  a  fret.     O  feith, 
«?*  }ou,  saucy  Presto,  I'll  break  your  head ;  what, 
can't  one  report   what  one  hears,  without   being 
made  a  jest  and  a  laughing-stock  t  are  these  your 
Ei^Ush  tricks,  with  a  murrain  1 — and  Sacbevereil 
^U  be  the  next  bishop  t — he  would  be  glad  of  an 
addition  of  two  hundred  pounds  a^year  to  what 
h«  has ;  and  that  is  more   than  they  will  give,  for 
aught  I  see.    He  hates  the  new  ministry  mortally, 
ud  they  hate  him,  and  pretend  to  despise  him  too. 
Thej  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  the  occasion 
of  the  late  cham^e ;  at  least  some  of  them  will  not ; 
hot  my  lord-keeper  owned  it  to  me  t'other  day.  No, 
Mr.  Addison  does  not  go  to  Ireland  this  year :  he 
pretended  he  would ;  but  he  is  gone  to  Bath  with 
Pastoral  Philips  for  his  eyes. — So  now  I  have  run 
over  your  letter ;  and  I  think  this  shall  go  to-morrow, 
which  will  be  just  a  fortnight  from  the  last,  and 
bring  things  to  the  old  form  again  after  your  rambles 
to  Wexford,  and  mine  to  Windsor.     Are  there  not 
laiay  literal  faults  in  my  letters  t  I  never  read  them 
<ntt,  and  I  £ancy  there  are.    What  do  you  do  then  t 
do  you  gueiB  my  meaning;  or  are  you  acquainted 
with  my  manner  of  mistsJiingt  I  lost  my  handker- 
chief in  the  M&U  to-night  with  lord  Radnor  ;  but  I 
>Qade  him  walk  with  me  to  find  it,  and  find  it  I  did 
iMM.    Tisdall  (that  lodges  with  me)  and  I  have  had 
tio  nonTersation,  nor  do  we  pull  off  our  hats  in  the 
streets — ^There  is    a  cousin  of  his  (I  suppose^,  a 
foung  parson,  that  lodges  in  the  house  too ;  a  hand- 
tone  genteel  fellow.     Dick  Tighe*   and  his  wife 
^f'^^f^  over  against  us  ;  and  he  has  been  seen,  out 
'^  our  upper  windows,  beating  her  two  or   Uiree 
^Qn ;  tbey  are  both  gone  to  Ireland,  but  not  toge- 
'^r ;  and  he  solemnly  vows  never  to  live  with  her. 
^«ifhbours  do  not  stick  to  say  she  has  a  tongue :  in 
wt,  I  am  told  she  is  the  most  urging,  provoking 
<^il  that  ever  was  bom ;  and  he  a  hot  whiffling 
^y?is  very  apt  to  resent.     I'll  keep   this  bottom 
tiJ  to-morrow  :  I'm  sleepy. 

*  AAenrudsa  privy  oooncilloir  In  Ireland. 


25.  I  waa  with  the  secretary  this  morning,  who 
was  in  a  mighty  hurry,  and  went  to  Windsor  in  a 
chariot  with  lord-keeper ;  so  I  was  not  invited,  and 
am  forced  to  stay  at  home,  but  not  at  all  against  my 
will ;  for  I  could  have  g^ne,  and  would  not.  1  dined  iu 
the  city  with  one  of  my  printers,  for  whom  I  got  the 
Gaxette,  and  am  come  home  early ;  and  have  nothing 
to  say  to  you  more,  but  finish  this  letter,  and  not 
send  it  by  the  bellman.  Days  grow  short,  and  the 
weather  grows  bad,  and  the  town  is  splenetic,  and 
things  are  so  oddly  contrived,  that  I  cannot  be  ab- 
sent ;  otherwise  I  would  go  for  a  few  days  to  Oxford, 
as  I  promised.  They  say,  'tis  certain  that  Prior  has 
been  in  France ;  nobody  doubts  it :  I  had  not  time 
to  ask  the  secretary,  he  was  in  such  haste.  Well, 
I  will  take  my  leave  of  dearest  MD  for  a  while ; 
for  I  must  begin  my  next  letter  to-night :  consider 
that,  young  women ;  and  pray  be  merry,  and  good 
girls,  and  love  Presto.  There  is  now  but  one  busi- 
ness the  miniitr}'  wants  me  for ;  and  when  that  is 
done  I  will  take  my  leave  of  them.  I  never  got  a 
penny  from  them,  nor  expect  it.  In  my  opinion, 
some  things  stand  very  ticklish  ;  I  dare  say  nothing 
at  this  distance.  Farewell,  dear  sirrahs,  dearest 
lives:  there  is  peace  and  quiet  with  MD,  and  no- 
where else.  They  have  not  leisure  here  to  think  of 
small  things,  which  may  ruin  them ;  and  I  have  been 
forward  enough.  Farewell  again,  dearest  rogues  : 
I  am  never  happy  but  when  I  write  or  think  of  MD. 
I  have  enough  of  courts  and  ministers ;  and  wish  I 
were  at  Laracor ;  and  if  I  could  with  honour  come 
away  this  moment,  I  would.  Bemage  came  to  see 
me  to-day ;  he  is  just  landed  from  Portugal,  and 
come  to  raise  recruits ;  he  looks  very  well,  and  seems 
pleased  with  his  station  and  manner  of  life :  he  never 
saw  London  nor  England  before ;  he  is  ravished  with 
Kent,  which  was  his  first  prospect  when  he  landed. 
Farewell  again,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  THE  TWENY-NINTH. 

London.  Aug.  26.  1711. 
I  HAVE  got  a  pretty  small  gilt  sheet  of  paper  to  write 
to  MD.  I  have  this  moment  sent  my  28th  by 
Patrick,  who  tells  me  he  has  put  it  in  the  post-office. 
'Tis  directed  to  your  lodgings ;  if  it  wants  more  par- 
ticular direction,  you  must  set  me  right.  It  is  now 
a  solar  month  and  two  days  since  the  date  of  your 
last.  No.  18,  and! reckon  you  are  now  quiet  at  home, 
and  thinking  to  begin  your  19th,  which  will  be  full  of 
your  quarrel  between  the  two  houses :  all  which  I 
know  already.  Where  shall  I  dine  to-morrow  1  can 
you  tell  1  Mrs.  Yanhomrigh  boards  now,  and  cannot 
invite  one ;  and  there  I  used  to  dine  when  I  was  at 
a  loss;  and  all  my  friends  are  gone  out  of  town, 
and  your  town  is  now  at  the  fullest  with  your  paiv 
liament  and  convocation.  But  let  me  alone,  sirrahs ; 
for  Presto  is  going  to  be  very  busy ;  not  Presto,  but 
t'other  I. 

26.  People  have  so  left  the  town,  that  I  am  at  a 
loss  for  a  dinner.  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  been 
at  London  upon  a  Sunday ;  and  the  ministers  are  all 
at  Windsor*  It  cost  me  eighteenpence  in  coach- 
hire  before  I  could  find  a  place  to  dine  in.  I  went 
to  Frankland's,  and  he  was  abroad ;  and  the  drab 
his  wife  looked  out  of  window,  and  bowed  to  me 
without  inviting  me  up  ;  so  I  dined  with  Mr.  Coote, 
my  lord  Montrath's  brother;  my  lord  is  with  you  in 
Ireland.  This  morning  at  five  my  lord  Jersey  died 
of  the  gout  in  his  stomach,  or  apoplexy,  or  both :  he 
was  abroad  yesterday,  and  his  death  was  sudden :  he 
was  chamberlain  to  king  William,  and  a  great 
favourite,  turned  out  by  the  queen  as  a  Tory,  and 
stood  now  fair  to  be  privy-seal ;  and  by  his  death  will. 
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I  suppose,  make  that  matter  easier,  which  has  heen  a 
Tery  stubborn  business  at  court,  as  I  hare  been  in- 
formed. I  never  remembered  so  many  people  of 
quality  to  have  died  in  so  short  a  time. 

27.  I  went  to-day  into  the  city  to  thank  Stratford 
for  my  books,  and  dine  with  him,  and  settle  my 
affairs  of  my  money  in  the  bank,  and  receiTe  a  bill, 
for  Mrs.  Wesley,  for  some  things  to  buy  for  her ;  and 
the  d —  a  one  of  all  these  could  I  do.  The  mer- 
chants were  all  out  of  town,  and  I  was  forced  to  go 
to  a  little  hedge  place  for  my  dinner.  May  my  enemies 
live  here  in  summer  I  and  yet  I  am  so  unlucky,  that 
I  cannot  possibly  be  out  of  the  way  at  this  juncture. 
People  leave  the  town  so  late  in  summer,  and  return 
so  late  in  winter,  that  they  have  almost  inverted  the 
seasons.  It  is  autumn  this  good  while  in  St.  James's 
park ;  the  limes  have  been  losing  their  leaves,  and 
those  remaining  on  the  trees  are  all  parched.  I 
hate  this  season,  where  everything  grows  worse  and 
worse.  The  only  good  thing  of  it  is  the  fruit,  and 
that  I  dare  not  eat. — Had  you  any  fruit  at  Wex- 
ford 1  a  few  cherries,  and  durst  not  eat  them.  I  do 
not  hear  we  have  yet  got  a  new  privy  seal.  The 
Whigs  whisper  that  our  new  ministry  differ  among 
themselves,  and  they  begin  to  talk  out  Mr.  Secretary. 
They  have  some  reason  for  their  whispers,  although 
I  thought  it  was  a  greater  secret.  I  do  not  much 
like  the  posture  of  Uiings ;  I  always  apprehended 
that  any  falling  out  would  ruin  them,  and  so  I  have 
told  them  several  times.  The  Whigs  are  mighty  full 
of  hopes  at  present ;  and,  whatever  is  the  matter, 
all  kind  of  stocks  fall.  I  bare  not  yet  talked  with 
the  secretary  about  Prior's  journey.  I  should  be 
apt  to  think  it  may  foretel  a  peace  ;  and  that  is  all 
we  have  to  preserve  us.  The  secretary  is  not  come 
from  Windsor ;  but  I  expect  him  to-morrow.  Bum 
all  politics ! 

28.  We  begin  to  have  fine  weather,  and  I  walked 
to-day  to  Chelsea,  and  dined  with  the  dean  of  Car- 
lisle, who  is  laid  up  with  the  gout.  It  is  now  fixed 
that  he  is  to  be  dean  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford. 
I  was  advising  him  to  use  his  interest  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding  between  our  ministers  ;  but  he  is 
too  wise  to  meddle,  though  he  fears  the  thing  and  con- 
sequences as  much  as  I.  He  vrill  get  into  his  own 
warm  quiet  deanery,  and  leave  them  to  themselves  ; 
and  he  is  in  the  right.  When  I  came  home  to-night 
I  found  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  now  at 
Windsor  ;  and  in  it,  forsooth,  another,  which  looked 
like  Presto's  hand ;  and  what  should  it  be  but  a  19th 
from  MDt  O  faith,  I  'scaped  narrowly,  for  I  sent 
my  28th  but  on  Saturday  ;  and  what  should  |  have 
done  if  I  had  two  letters  to  answer  at  once  1  I  did 
not  expect  another  from  Wexford,  that's  certain. 
Well,  I  must  be  contented ;  but  you  are  dear  saucy 
girls,  for  all  that,  to  write  so  soon  again,  faith  ;  an't 
youl 

29.  I  dined  to-day  with  lord  Abercom,  and  took 
my  leave  of  them  ;  they  set  out  to-morrow  for  Ches- 
ter ;  and,  I  believe,  will  now  fix  in  Ireland.  They 
have  made  a  pretty  good  journey  of  it.  His  eldest 
son  is  married  to  a  lady  with  ten  thousand  pounds ; 
and  his  son  has  t'other  day  got  a  prise  in  the  lottery 
of  four  thousand  pounds,  beside  two  small  ones  of 
two  hundred  pounds  each :  nay,  the  family  was  so 
fortunate,  that  my  lord  bestowing  one  ticket,  which 
is  a  hundred  pounds,  to  one  of  his  servants,  who  had 
been  his  page,  the  young  fellow  got  a  prize,  which 
has  made  it  another  hundred.  I  went  in  the 
evening  to  lord-treasurer,  who  desires  I  will  dine 
with  him  to-morrow,  when  he  will  show  me  the  an- 
swer he  designs  to  return  to  the  letter  of  thanks  from 
your  bishops  in  Ireland.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin 
desired  me  to  get  myself  mentioned  in  the  answer 


which  my  lord  would  send  ;  but  I  sent  him  worl  I 
would  not  open  my  lips  to  my  lord  upon  it.  Hp 
says  it  would  convince  the  bishops  of  what  I  htte 
affirmed,  that  the  first-fruits  were  granted  before  the 
duke  of  Ormond  was  declared  governor ;  and  I  writ 
to  him  that  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  to  convince 
them.  My  lord-treasui^er  began  a  health  to  my 
lord  privy-seal :  Prior  punned,  and  said  it  was  to 
privy,  he  knew  not  who  it  was ;  but  I  fancy  ihcy 
have  fixed  it  all,  and  we  shall  know  to-morroir. 
But  what  care  you  who  is  privy-seal,  saucy  ilut- 
tikinsi 

30.  When  I  went  out  this  morning  I  was  surprised 
with  the  news  that  the  bishop  of  Bristol  is  made  lord 
privy-seal.  You  know  his  name  is  Robinson,  and 
that  he  was  many  years  envoy  in  Sweden.  All  the 
friends  of  the  present  ministry  are  extreme  glad,  and 
the  clergy  above  the  rest.  The  Whigs  will  fret  to 
death  to  see  a  civil  employment  given  to  a  clergjioan. 
It  was  a  very  handsome  thing  in  my  lord-treasurer, 
and  will  bind  the  church  to  him  for  ever.  I  dined 
with  him  to-day,  but  he  had  not  written  his  letter; 
but  told  me  he  would  not  offer  to  send  it  without 
showing  it  to  me  :  he  thought  that  would  not  be  just, 
since  1  was  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  affair.  We 
had  much  company  ;  lord  Rivers,  Marr,  and  Kin* 
noul,  Mr.  Secretary,  Geoi^  Granville,  and  Masbam ; 
the  last  has  invited  me  to  the  christening  of  hi«  sod 
to-morrow  se'ennight;  and  on  Saturday  I  go  to 
Windsor  with  Mr.  Secretary. 

31.  Dilly  and  I  walked  to-day  to  Kensington  to 
lady  Moun^oy,  who  invited  us  to  dinner.  He  re- 
turned soon  to  go  to  the  play,  it  being  the  last  that 
will  be  acted  for  some  time  :  he  dresses  himself  like 
a  beau,  and  no  doubt  makes  a  fine  figure.  1  went 
to  visit  some  people  at  Kensington.  Ophy  Butler's 
wife  there  lies  very  ill  of  an  ague,  which  is  a  terr 
common  disease  here,  and  little  known  in  Ireland. 
I  am  apt  to  think  we  shall  soon  have  a  peace,  by  the 
little  words  I  hear  thrown  out  by  the  ministry.  I 
have  just  thought  of  a  project  to  bite  the  to^vn.  I 
have  told  you  that  it  is  now  known  that  Mr.  Prior 
has  been  lately  in  France.  I  will  make  a  printer  of 
my  own  sit  by  me  one  day,  and  I  will  dictate  to  him 
a  formal  relation  of  Prior's  journey,  with  wrenl 
particulars,  all  pure  invention ;  and  1  doubt  not  bat 
it  will  take. 

September  1.  Morning. — I  go  to-day  to  Windsor 
with  Mr.  Secretary ;  and  lord-treasurer  has  promised  to 
bring  me  back.     The  weather  has  been  fine  for  acne 
time,  and  I  believe  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  du»(. 
At  night.    Windsor. — Thesecretary  and  I,  and  briga- 
dier Sutton,  dined  to-day  at  Parson's-grcen,  at  my 
lord  Peterborow's  house,  who  has  left  it  and  his  gar- 
dens to  the  secretary  during  his  absence.     It  is  the 
finest  garden  I  have  ever  seen  about  this  town,  and 
abundance  of  hot  walls  for  grapes,  where  they  are  in 
great  plenty,  and  ripening  fast.     I  durst  not  eat  anj 
fruit  but  one  fig ;  but  I  brought  a  basketful  to  mr 
friend  Lewis  here  at  Windsor.     Does  Stella  never 
eat  any  t  what,  no  apricots  at  Donnybrook  1  nothio; 
but  claret  and  ombre  1     I  envy  people  maunchinc 
and  maunching  peaches  and  grapes,  and  I  not  darin? 
to  eat  a  bit.  My  head  is  pretty  well,  only  a  sudden  tarn 
any  time  makes  me  giddy  for  a  moment,  and  some- 
times it  ieels  very  stuffed  ;  but  if  it  grows  no  worse. 
I  can  bear  it  very  well.     I  take  all  opportunities  of 
walking;  and  we  have  a  delirious  park  here  ju5t 
joining  to  the  castle,  and  an  avenue  in  the  great  park 
very  wide,  and  two  miles  long,  set  with  a  double 
row  of  elms  on  each  side.     Were  you  ever  at  Wind* 
sort     I  was  once  a  great  while  ago ;  but  had  quite 
forgotten  it. 

2.  The  queen  has  the  gout,  and  did  noft  come  to 
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chipf },  nor  ttir  out  from  her  chamber,  but  received 

the  iaenaent  there,  as  she  always  does   the  first 

Sunday  in  the  month.     Yet  we  had  a  great  court, 

iDd  among  others  1  saw  your  Ingoldsby,  who,  see- 

ia<r  m€  talk  very  familiarly  with  the  keeper,  trea* 

^arer,  &c.,  came  up  and  saluted  me,  and  began  a 

ten  impertinent  discourse  about  the  siege  of  Bou- 

cbain.    I  told  him  1  could  not  answer  his  questions, 

but  I  would  bring  him  one  that  should ;  so  I  went 

•nd  fetched  8utton  (who  brought  over  the  express 

aboQt  a  month  ago),  and  delivered  him  to  the  gene- 

nil,  and  bid  him  answer  his  questions  1  and  so  I  left 

them  together.    Sutton,  after  some  time,  came  back 

19  nge :  finds  me  with  lord  Rivers  and  Masham, 

ud  there  comphiins  of  the  trick  I  had  played  him, 

Md  wore  be  had  been  plague<l  to  death  with  In- 

t^hyt  talk.     But  he  told  me  Ingoldsby  askec) 

him  what  I  meant  by  bringing  him ;  so  I  suppose 

he  smoked  me  a  little.     So  we  laughed,  &c.     My 

lord  WiUoughby,  who  is  one  of  the  chaplains,  and 

prebendary  of  Windsor,  read  prayers  last  night  to 

\if  bmilv ;  and  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  who  is  dean 

'/ H'mdsor,  officiated  last  night  at  the  cathedral. 

Hii*  ihey  do  to  be  popular,  and  it  plea)9es  mightily. 

I  dmed  with  Mr.  Masham,  because  he  lets  me  have 

•  •'icet  company.      For  the  court  here  have  got 

hj  the  end  a  good  thing  I  said  to  the  secretary  some 

Teeb  ago.     He  showed  me  his  bill  of  fare  to  tempt 

««•  to  dine  with  him  ;  Poh,  said  I,  I  value  not  your 

bill  of  (are ;  give  me  your  bill  of  company.     Lord- 

tmivrer  was  mightily  pleased,  and  told  it  everybody 

i<  a  notable  thing.     I  reckon  upon  returning  to- 

Hiorrow;  they  say  the  bishop  will  then  have  the 

priT).«eal  delivered  him  at  a  great  council. 

3.  Windsor  still.  The  council  was  held  so  late  . 
to-day,  that  I  do  not  go  back  to  town  till  to-morrow. 
The  bishop  was  sworn  privy-counsellor,  and  had  the 
pHTy-seal  given  him:  and  now  the  patents  are 
P^««d  for  those  who  were  this  long  time  to  be  made 
lord*  or  earis.  Lord  Raby,  who  is  earl  of  Strafford, 
i«  on  Thursday  to  marry  a  namesake  of  Stella's  ;  the 
diucrhter  of  sir  H.  Johnson  in  the  city ;  he  has  three- 
^toTt  thousand  pounds  with  her,  ready  money,  beside 
the  rest  at  the  father's  death.  I  have  got  my  friend 
Stratford  to  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea 
'^inpany,  who  were  named  to-day.  My  lord-treasurer 
did  it  for  me  a  month  ago ;  and  one  of  those  whom 
1  gnt  to  be  printer  of  the  Gazette  I  am  recommending 
to  bf>  printer  tu  the  same  company.  He  treated  Mr. 
Lewis  and  me  to-day  at  dinner.  I  supped  last  night 
^d  this  whh  lord-treasurer,  keeper,  &c.,  and  took 
(•ceaiion  to  mention  the  printer.  I  said  it  was  the 
vme  printer  whom  my  lord-treasurer  has  appointed 
t'  print  for  the  South  Sea  company ;  he  denied,  and 
1  mfiited  on  it ;  and  I  got  the  laugh  on  my  side. 

London,  4.  I  came  as  far  as  Brentford  in  lord 
Rivt'rv's  chariot*  who  had  business  with  lord-trea- 
kurer;  then  I  went  Into  lord-treasurer's  ;  we  stopped 
*J  Kensington,  where  lord-treasurer  went  to  see  Mrs. 
^lA«haa,  who  is  now  what  they  call  in  the  straw. 
^<  cot  to  town  by  three,  and  I  lighted  at  lord-trea- 
'iirpr»,  who  commanded  me  not  to  stir :  but  I  was 
Qf't  well ;  and  when  he  went  up  I  begged  the  young 
»  ri  to  excuse  me,  and  so  went  Into  the  city  by 
**»er,  where  I  coald  be  easier,  and  dined  with  the 
K'Dter,  and  dictated  to  him  some  part  of  Prior's  Jour- 
•^)  to  France.  I  walked  from  the  city,  for  1  take  all 
^'▼aaioiis  of  exercise.  Our  journey  was  horrid  dusty, 
i.  When  I  went  out  to-day  I  found  it  had  rained 
>^i|chtily  in  the  night,  and  the  streets  were  as  dirty 
« Printer ;  It  is  very  refreshing  after  ten  days  dry. 
'  «-nt  into  the  city  and  dined  with  Strafford, 
tlianked  htm  for  bis  books,  gave  him  joy  of  his  be- 
•Q?  director,  of  which  he  had  the  first  notice  by  a 
▼01.  L 


letter  from  me.  I  ate  sturgeon,  and  it  lies  on  my 
stomach.  I  almost  finished  Prior's  Journey  at  the 
printer's,  and  came  home  prett}'  late  with  Patrick 
at  my  heeUt. 

7.  Morning.  But  what  shall  we  do  about  this  let- 
ter of  MD's,  No.  191  not  a  word  answered  yet,  and 
so  much  paper  spent  t  I  cannot  do  anytliing  in  it, 
sweethearts,  till  night.  At  night. — O  Lord,  O  Lord, 
the  greatest  disgrace  that  ever  was  has  happened  to 
Presto.  What  do  you  think  1  but  when  I  was  go- 
ing out  this  forenoon  a  letter  came  from  MD,  ISo, 
20,  dated  at  Dublin.  O  dear,  O  dear ;  O  sad,  O 
sad! — Now  I  have  two  letters  together  to  answer: 
here  they  are,  lying  together.  But  I  will  only  an- 
swer the  first ;  for  I  came  in  late.  I  dined  with 
my  friend  Lewis  at  his  lodgings,  and  walked  at  six 
to  Kensington  to  Mr.  Masham's  christening.  It  was 
very  private ;  nobody  there  but  my  lord-treasurer, 
his  son.  and  son-in-law,  that  is  to  say,  lord  Harley, 
and  lord  Dupplin,  and  lord  Rivers,  and  1.  The 
dean  of  Rochester  christened  the  child,  but  soon 
went  away.  Lord-treasurer  and  lord  Rivers  wera 
godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Hill,  Mrs.  Masham's  sister, 
godmother.  The  child  roared  like  a  bull,  and  I  gave 
Mrs.  Masham  joy  of  it ;  and  she  chaiiged  me  to  take 
care  of  my  nephew,  because,  Mr.  Masham  being 
a  brother  of  our  society,  his  son  you  know  is 
consequently  a  nephew.  Mrs.  Masham  sat  up 
dressed  in  bed,  but  not  as  they  do  in  Ireland,  with 
all  smooth  about  her,  as  if  she  was  cut  off  in  the 
middle;  for  you  might  see  the  counterpane  (what 
d'ye  call  itt)  rise  above  her  hips  and  body.  There's 
another  name  of  the  counterpane,  and  you'll  laugh 
now,  sirrahs.  George  Granville  came  in  at  supper, 
and  we  stayed  till  eleven,  and  lord-treasurer  set  me 
down  at  my  lodgings  in  Suffolk-street.  Did  I  ever 
tell  you  that  lord-treasurer  hears  ill  with  the  left 
ear,  Just  as  I  do  f  He  altvays  turns  the  right ;  and 
his  servants  whisper  him  at  that  only.  I  dare  not 
tell  him  that  I  am  so  too,  for  fear  he  should  think  I 
counterfeited,  to  make  my  court. 

6.  You  must  read  this  before  the  other ;  for  I  mis- 
took and  forgot  to  write  yesterday's  journal,  it  was 
so  insignificant :  I  dined  with  Dr.  Cockbum,  and 
sat  the  evening  with  lord-treasurer  till  ten  o'clock. 
On  Thursdays  he  has  always  a  large  select  company, 
and  expects  me.     So  good  night  for  last  night,  &c. 

8.  Morning. — I  go  to  Windsor  with  lord- treasurer 
to-day,  and  will  leave  this  behind  me  to  be  sent  to 
the  post.  And  now  let  us  hear  what  says  the  first 
letter,  No.  19.  You  are  still  at  Wexford,  as  you  say, 
madam  Dingley.  I  think  no  letter  from  me  ever 
yet  miscarried.  And  so  Inish-Corthy  [Enniscorthv, 
county  of  Wexford]  and  the  river  Slainy ;  fine  words 
those  in  a  lady's  mouth.  Your  hand  like  Dingley's  1 
you  scambling,  scattering,  sluttikin:  Fes,  mighty 
like  indeed,  it  it  notf^  Pisshh!  don't  talk  of  writing 
or  reading  till  your  eyes  are  well,  and  long  well ; 
only  I  would  have  Dingley  read  sometimes  to  you, 
that  you  may  not  quite  lose  the  desire  of  it.  God 
be  thanked  that  the  ugly  numbing  is  gone.  Pray 
use  exercise  when  you  go  to  town.  What  game  is 
that  ombra^  which  Dr.  Elwood  and  you  play  at  1  is 
it  the  Spanish  game  ombro  1  Your  card-purse !  von  a 
card-purse  !  you  a  fiddlestick.  You  have  luck  indeed  ; 
and  luck  in  a  bag.  What  a  devil  is  that  eight-shil- 
ling tea-kettle  t  copper,  or  tin  japanned  1  It  is  like 
your  Irish  politeness,  raffling  for  tea-kettles.  What 
a  splutter  you  keep  to  convince  me  that  Walls  has 
no  taste!     My  head  continues  pretty  well.    Why 

■  Thew  words  in  lialiet  are  written  in  strange  misihapeii  let- 
ter»,  Ineliiiini;  to  the  right  hand,  in  iroitatio*'  *'  »*-»'-• uing. 

k  In  Stella's  spelling.    It  is  an  odd  t)  ^f 

Stella's  understanding  should  spell  exti* 
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do  you  write,  dear  sirrah  Stella,  when  you  find  your 
eyes  so  weak  that  you  cannot  see  t  what  comfort  is 
there  in  reading  what  you  write,  when  one  knows 
that!  So  Dingley  can't  write  because  of  the  clutter 
of  new  company  come  to  Wexford  K  1  suppose  the 
noise  of  their  hundred  horses  disturbs  you;  or,  do 
you  lie  in  one  gallery,  as  in  an  hospital  1  What,  you 
are  afraid  of  losing  in  Dublin  the  acquaintance  you 
have  got  in  We^dbrd;  and  chiefly  the  bishop  of 
Kaphoe,  an  old,  doting,  perrerse  coxcomb  !  Twenty 
at  a  time  at  breakfast.  That  is  like  fire  pounds  at 
a  time,  when  it  was  nerer  but  once.  I  doubt, 
madam  Dingley,  you  are  apt  to  lie  in  your  travels, 
though  not  so  bad  as  Stella ;  she  tells  Plumpers,  as 
1  shall  prove  in  my  next,  if  I  find  this  receives  en- 
couragement. So  Dr.  Elwood  says  there  are  a 
world  of  pretty  things  in  my  works.  A  pox  on  his 
praises !  an  enemy  here  would  say  more.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  would  say  as  much,  though  he  and 
I  are  terriblv  fallen  out ;  and  the  great  men  are  per- 
petually inflaming  me  against  him :  they  bring  me 
all  he  says  of  me,  and,  I  believe,  make  it  worse,  out 
of  roguery.  No,  'tis  not  your  pen  is  bewitched, 
madam  Stella,  but  your  old  aerawlinfft  splay-foot, 
pot-hooks,*-  a,  /,  ay,  that's  it :  there  the  s,  f,  f,  there, 
there,  that's  exact.     Farewell,  &c. 

Our  fine  weather  is  gone,  and  I  doubt  we  shall 
have  a  rainy  journey  to-day.  Faith,  'tis  shaving- 
day,  and  I  have  much  to  do. 

When  Stella  sa}^  her  pen  is  bewitched,  it  was 
only  because  there  was  a  hair  in  it.  Tou  know  the 
fellow  they  call  God-help-it  had  the  same  thoughts 
of  his  wife,  and  for  the  same  reason.  I  think  this 
is  very  well  observed,  and  I  unfolded  the  letter  to 
tell  you  it.  • 

Cut  off  those  two  notes  above  ;  and  see  the  nine 
pounds  endorsed,  and  receive  the  other ;  and  send 
me  word  how  my  accoimts  stand,  that  they  may  be 
adjusted  by  Nov.  I.  Pray  be  very  particular :  but 
the  twenty  pounds  I  lend  you  is  not  to  be  included ; 
so  make  no  blunder.  I  won't  wrong  you,  nor  you 
shan't  wrong  me ;  that's  the  short.  O  Lord,  how 
stout  Presto  is  of  late !  But  he  loves  MD  more 
than  his  life  a  thousand  times,  for  all  his  stoutness ; 
tell  him  that;  and  I'll  swear  it,  as  hope  saved,  ten 
millions  of  times,  &c.  &c. 

I  open  my  letter  once  more  to  tell  StelU  that,  if 
she  does  not  use  exercise  after  her  waters,  it  will 
lose  all  the  effects  of  them :  I  should  not  live  if  I 
did  not  take  all  opportunities  of  walking.  Pray, 
pray,  do  this  to  oblige  poor  Presto. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTIETH. 

WindBor,  Sept.  8, 1711. 
I  MADS  the  coachman  stop,  and  put  in  my  29th  ftt 
the  post-office  at  two  o'clock  to-day,  as  I  was  going 
to  lord-treasurer,  with  whom  I  dined,  and  came 
here  by  a  quarter  past  eight ;  but  the  moon  shone, 
and  so  we  were  not  in  much  danger  of  overturning  ; 
which,  however,  he  values  not  a  straw,  and  only 
laughs  when  I  chide  at  him  for  it.  There  was  no- 
body but  he  and  J,  and  we  supped  togetlier,  with 
Mr.  Masham  and  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  the  queen's  fa- 
vourite physician,  a  Scotchman.  I  could  not  keep 
myself  awake  after  supper,  but  did  all  I  was  able  to 
disguise  it,  and  thought  I  came  off  clear ;  but  at 
parting  he  told  me  I  had  got  my  nap  already.  It 
is  now  one  o'clock ;  but  he  loves  sitting  up  late. 

9.  The  queen  is  stUl  in  the  gout,  but  recovering ; 
she  saw  company  in  her  bedchamber  after  church ; 
but  the  crowd  was  so  great  I  could  not  sec  her.     1 

*  Thew  words  in  Itulicj,  and  the  twn  etses  thai  follow,  are 
miMTdhly  scrawled  in  imitation  of  Stella's  haml. 


dined  with  mv  brother,  sir  William  Wyndham,  and 
some  others  of  our  society,  to  avoid  the  great  tables 
on  Sunday  at  Windsor,  which  I  hate.  The  usual 
company  supped  to-night  at  lord-treasurer's,  which 
was  lord-keeper,  Mr.  Secretar}',  George  Granville, 
Masham,  Arbuthnot,  and  I.  But  showers  b&Tc 
hindered  me  from  walking  to-day,  and  that  I  don't 
love. — Noble  fruit,  and  I  dare  not  eat  a  bit.  I  ate 
one  fig  to-day,  and  sometimes  a  few  mulberriea,  be- 
cause it  is  said  they  are  wholesome,  and  you  know 
a  good  name  does  much.  I  shall  return  to  town  to- 
morrow, though  I  thought  to  have  stayed  a  week, 
,  to  be  at  leisure  for  something  I  am  doing.  Bat  I 
have  put  it  off  till  next ;  for  I  shall  come  here  again 
on  Saturday,  when  our  society  are  to  meet  at  supper 
at  Mr.  Secretary's.  My  life  is  very  regular  here: 
on  Sunday  morning  I  constantly  visit  lord-keeper, 
and  sup  at  lord-treasurer's  with  the  same  set  of  com- 
pany. I  was  not  sleepy  to-night ;  I  reaoWed  I 
would  not ;  yet  it  is  past  midnight  at  this  present 
writing. 

London,  10.  Lord-treasurer  and  Masham  and  1 
left  Windsor  at  three  this  afternoon :  we  droppetl 
Masham  at  Kensington  with  his  lady,  and  got  home 
by  six.  It  was  seven  before  we  sat  down  to  dinner, 
and  I  stayed  till  past  eleven.  Patrick  came  home 
with  the  secretary :  I  am  more  plagued  with  Patrick 
and  my  portmantua  than  with  myself.  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  when  I  went  to  Windsor  on  Saturday 
I  ov*ertook  lady  Giffard  and  Mrs.  Fen  ton  in  a  cha- 
riot, going,  I  suppose,  to  Sheen.  I  was  then  in  a 
chariot  too,  of  lord-treasuser's  brother,  who  had 
business  with  the  treasurer;  and  my  lord  can>e 
after,  and  overtook  me  at  Tumham-green,  four 
miles  from  London,  and  then  the  brother  went  back, 
and  I  went  in  the  coach  with  lord -treasurer :  lo  it 
happened  that  those  people  saw  me,  and  not  \«ith 
loni-treasurer.  Mrs.  Fenton  was  to  see  me  about 
a  week  ago  ;  and  desired  I  would  get  her  son  into 
the  Charterhouse. 

11.  This  morning  the  printer  sent  me  an  account 
of  Prior's  Journey ;  it  makes  a  twopenny  pamphlet; 
I  suppose  you  will  see  it,  for  I  dare  enga^  it  ^>'l 
run  ;  'tis  a  formal  grave  lie,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end.  I  writ  all  but  about  the  last  page,  that  I 
dictated,  and  the  printer  writ.  Mr.  Secretar)  s#nt 
to  me  to  dine  where  he  did;  it  was  at  Prior's; 
when  I  came  in  Prior  showed  me  the  paniphlft, 
seemed  to  be  angry,  and  said,  Here  is  our  EngU»h 
liberty:  I  read  some  of  it,  and  said  I  liked  H 
mighUly,  and  envied  the  rogue  the  thought;  for, 
had  it  come  into  my  head,  I  should  have  certainly 
done  it  myself.  We  stayed  at  Prior's  till  past  ten. 
and  then  the  secretary  received  a  packet  with  th*- 
news  of  Bouchain  being  taken,  for  which  the  guii< 
will  go  off  to-morrow.  Prior  owned  his  haviac 
been  in  France,  for  it  was  past  denying ;  it  seem'' 
he  was  discovered  by  a  rascal  at  Dover,  who  bad 
positive  orders  to  let  him  pass.  I  believe  we  shall 
have  a  peace. 

12.  It  is  terrible  rainy  weather,  and  has  cost  rat 
three  shillings  in  coaches  and  chairs  to-day,  y^  1 
was  dirty  into  the  bargain.  I  was  three  houw  this 
morning  with  the  secretary  about  some  business  of 
moment,  and  then  went  into  the  city  to  dine.  The 
printer  tells  me  he  sold  yesterday  a  thousand  of 
Prior's  Journey,  and  had  printed  five  hundred  more. 
It  will  do  rarely,  I  believe,  and  is  a  pure  bite.  And 
what  is  MD  doing  all  this  while  t  got  again  to  their 
cards,  their  WalU,  their  deans,  their  Stoytes,  and 
their  claret  t  Pray  present  my  service  to  Mr. 
Stoyte  and  Catherine.  Tell  Goody  Stoyte  she  owe* 
me  a  world  of  dinners,  and  I  will  shorUy  come  our 
and  demand  them.— Did  I  tell  you  of  the  archbishor 
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of  Dublin's  last  letter  1     He  had   been  saying  in 

wTeral  of  his  former  that  he  would  shortly  write  to 

roe  something  about  myself,  and  it  looked  to  me  as 

if  he  intended  something  for  me  :   at  last  out  it 

come*,  and  consists  of  two  parts.     First,  he  advises 

me  to  strike  in  for  some  preferment  now  I  have 

friends ;  and  secondly,  he  advises  me,  since  I  have 

partes  and  learning,  and  a  happy  pen,  to  think  of 

Mime  new  subject  in  divinity  not  handled  by  others, 

which  I  should  manage  better  than  anybody.     A 

rare  ipark  this,  with  a  pox !  but  1  shall  answer  him 

as  rarel),    Metliinks  he  should   haye   invited  me 

oTer,  and  given  me  some  hopes  or  promises.     But, 

hon^  him !  and  so  good  night,  &c. 

13.  It  rained  most  furiously  all  this  morning  till 

%boul  twelve,  and  sometimes  thundered ;  I  trembled 

for  mj  shillings,  but  it  cleared  up,  and  I  made  a 

«bift  to  get  a  walk  in  the  park,  and  then  went  with 

the  iccretary  to   dine  with   lord-treasurer.     Upon 

Thondays  there  is  always  a  select  company;   we 

M  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  Rivers,  the  two 

»«Prtarie»,  Mr.  Granville,  and  Mr.  Prior.     Half  of 

them  went  to  council  at  six  ;  but  Rivers,  Granville, 

Prior,  and  I,  stayed   till   eight.     Prior  was   often 

affecting  to  be  angry  at  the  account  of  his  journey 

10  Pirn ;  and.  indeed,  the  two  last  pages,  which  the 

printer  bad  got  somebody  to  add,  are  so  romantic, 

thfj  «poU  all  the  reat.     Dilly  Ashe  pretended  to  me 

that  he  was  only  going  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 

*  fortnight,  and  then  would  come  back.     I  could 

tot  see  him  as  I  appointed  t'other  day ;  but  some  of 

hi«  friends  tell  me  he  took  leave  of  them  as  going  to 

Ireland ;  and  so  they  say  at  his  lodging.     I  believe 

ihe  rogue  was  ashamed  to  tell  me  so,  because  I  ad- 

jwd  him  to  stay  the  winter,  and  he  said  he  would. 

I  find  he  had  got  into  a  good  set  of  scrub  acquaint- 

*nce,  and  1  thought  passed  his  time  very  merrily ; 

M  I  suppose  he  huiguished  after  Balderig  and  the 

claret  of  Dublin :  and  aRer  all  I  think  he  is  in  the 

nght;  for  he  can  eat,  drink,  and  converse  better 

fhere  than  here.     Bemage  was  with  me  this  morn- 

"^ :  be  calls  now  and  then  ;  he  is  in  terrible  fear  of 

•»  p^ee.    He  said  he  never  had  his  health  so  well 

^  in  Portugal.     He  is  a  favourite  of  his  colonel. 

I*.  1  was  mortified  enough  to-day,  not  knowing 
where  in  the  world  to  dine,  the  town  is  so  empty  ; 
1  met  H.  Coote,  and  thought  he  would  invite  me, 
h'Jt  he  did  not :  air  John  Stanley  did  not  come  into 
">y  bead ;  so  I  took  up  with  Mrs.  Van,  and  dined 
jvith  ber  and  her  danmed  landlady,  who,  I  believe 
»?  her  eyebrows  is  a  bawd.  This  evening  I  met 
Addison  and  Pastoral  Philips  in  the  park,  and  sup- 
P«d  with  them  at  Addison's  lodgings  ;  we  were  very 
J^i  company ;  and  yet  know  no  man  half  so  agree- 
»i>if  to  me  as  he  is.  I  sat  with  them  till  twelve,  so 
jou  may  think  'tis  late,  young  women  ;  however,  I 
Would  have  some  Uttle  conversation  with  MD  be- 
f'»r^)owr  Presto  goes  to  bed,  because  it  makes  me 
*»^p,  and  dream,  and  so  forth.  Faith,  this  letter 
-'*«  on  slowly  enough,  sirrahs,  but  I  can't  wiite 
touch  at  a  time  till  you  are  quite  settled  after  your 
jwarncy  you  know,  and  have  gone  all  your  visits, 
^t  lort  ywir  money  at  ombre.  You  never  play  at 
'J!^  now,  Stella.  That  puU  me  in  mind  of  Dick 
ii?he;  1  ^cy  I  told  you  he  used  to  beat  his  wife 
^^:  and  she  deserved  it;  and  he  resolves  to  part 
•rth  her;  and  they  went  to  Ireland  In  different 
ywchea.  O  Lord,  1  said  all  this  before,  I'm  sure. 
^'<>  lo  bed,  sirrahs. 

^Vindsor,  15.  I  made  the  secretary  stop  at  Brent- 
pit  because  we  set  out  at  two  this  afternoon,  and 
Urtin^  would  not  agree  with  me.  I  only  designed 
'"<Pat  a  bit  of  bread  and  butter,  but  he  would  light, 
»M  we  ate  roast  beef  like  dragons.     And  he  made 


me  treat  him  and  two  more  gentlemen ;  faith  it  cost 
me  a  guinea ;  I  don't  like  such  jesting,  yet  I  was 
mightily  pleased  with  it  too.  To-night  our  society 
met  at  the  secretary's ;  there  were  nine  of  us ;  and 
we  have  chosen  a  new  member,  the  earl  of  Jersey, 
whose  father  died  lately.  'Tis  past  one,  and  I  have 
stolen  away. 

16.  I  design  to  stay  here  this  week  by  myself, 
about  some  business  that  lies  on  my  hands,  and  will 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  time.  Dr.  Adams,  one  of 
the  canons,  invited  me  to-day  to  dinner.  The 
tables  are  so  full  here  on  Sunday  that  it  is  hard  to 
dine  with  a  few,  and  Dr.  Adams  knows  I  love  to  do 
BO ;  which  is  very  obliging.  The  queen  saw  com- 
pany in  her  bedchamber ;  she  looks  very  well,  but 
she  sat  down.  I  supped  with  lord -treasurer  as 
usual,  and  stayed  till  past  one  as  usual,  and  with 
our  usual  company,  except  lord-keeper,  who  did  not 
come  this  time  to  Windsor.  1  hate  these  suppers 
mortally  ;  but  I  seldom  eat  anything. 

17.  Lord-treasurer  and  Mr.  Secretary  stay  here 
till  to-morrow ;  some  business  keeps  them,  and  I 
am  sorry  for  it,  for  they  hinder  me  a  day.  Mr. 
Lewis  and  I  were  going  to  dine  soberly  with  a  little 
court  friend  at  one.  But  lord  Harley  and  lord 
Dupplin  kept  me  by  force,  and  said  we  should  dine 
at  lord*  treasurer's,  who  intended  to  go  at  four  to 
London ;  I  stayed  like  a  fool,  and  went  with  the 
two  young  lords  to  lord-treasurer,  who  very  fairly 
turned  us  all  three  out  of  doors.  They  both  were 
invited  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  but  he  was  gone  to 
a  horse-race,  and  would  not  come  till  five :  so  we 
were  forced  to  go  to  a  tavern,  and  send  for  wine 
from  lord-treasurer's,  who  at  last  we  were  told  did 
not  go  to  town  till  to-morrow,  and  at  lord-trea^ 
surer's  we  supped  again ;  and  I  desired  him  to  let 
me  add  four  shillings  to  the  bill  I  gave  him.  We 
sat  up  till  two,  yet  I  must  write  to  little  MD. 

18.  They  are  all  gone  early  this  morning ;  and  I 
am  alone  to  seek  my  fortune ;  but  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
engages  me  for  my  dinners ;  and  he  yesterday  gave 
me  my  choice  of  place,  person,  and  victuals  for  to- 
day. So  I  chose  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Hill,  who  is  one 
of  the  dressers  and  Mrs.  Masham's  sister ;  no  com- 
pany but  us  three,  and  to  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
a  small  one,  which  was  exactly,  only  there  was  too 
much  victuals  besides ;  and  the  Dr.'s  wife  was  of 
the  company.  And  to-morrow  Mrs.  Hill  and  I  are 
to  dine  with  the  doctor.  I  have  seen  a  fellow  often 
about  court,  whom  I  thought  I  knew ;  I  asked  who 
he  ^vasY  and  they  told  me  it  was  the  gentleman 
porter  ;  then  I  called  him  to  mind  ;  he  was  Killy's 
acquaintance,  (1  won't  say  yours,)  I  think  his  name 
is  Lovet,  or  Lovel,  or  something  like  it.  I  believe 
he  does  not  know  me,  and  in  my  present  posture  I 
shall  not  be  fond  of  renewing  old  acquaintance ;  I 
believe  I  used  to  see  him  with  the  Bradleys ;  and, 
by  the  way,  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Bradley  since  I 
came  to  England.  I  left  your  letter  in  London  like 
a  fool,  and  cannot  answer  it  till  I  go  back,  which 
will  not  be  until  Monday  next :  so  this  will  be  above 
a  fortnight  from  my  Ust ;  but  I  will  fetch  it  up  in 
my  next ;  so  go  and  walk  to  the  dean's  for  your 
health  this  fine  weather. 

19.  The  queen  designs  to  have  cards  and  dancing 
here  next  week,  which  makes  us  think  she  will  stay 
here  longer  than  we  believed.  Mrs.  Masham  is  not 
well  after  her  lying-in :  I  doubt  she  got  some  cold  : 
she  is  lame  in  one  of  her  legs  with  a  rheumatic  pain. 
Dr.  Arbuthnot  and  Mrs.  Hill  go  to-morrow  to  Ken- 
sington to  see  her,  and  return  the  same  night.  Mrs. 
Hill  and  I  dined  with  the  doctor  to-day.  I  rode 
out  this  morning  with  the  doctor  to  see  Cranbum, 
a  house  of  lord  Ranelagh's,  and  the  duchess  of  Marl- 
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borough's  lodge,  and  the  park ;  the  finest  places 
they  are  for  nature  and  plantations  that  ever  I  saw ; 
and  the  finest  riding  upon  artificial  roads,  made  on 
purpose  for  the  queen.  Arhuthnot  made  me  draw 
up  a  sham  subscription  for  a  book,  called  a  History 
of  the  Maids  of  Honour  since  Harry  the  Eighth, 
showiug  they  make  the  best  wives,  with  a  list  of  all 
the  Maids  of  Honour  since,  &c.,  to  pay  a  crown  in 
hand,  and  the  other  crown  upon  the  deliTery  of  the 
book ;  and  all  in  the  common  forms  of  those  things. 
We  got  a  gentleman  to  write  it  fair,  because  my 
hand  is  known,  and  we  sent  it  to  the  maids  of  ho- 
nour when  they  came  to  supper.  If  they  bite  at  it, 
'twill  be  a  very  good  court  jest,  and  tlie  queen  will 
certainly  have  it ;  we  did  not  tell  Mrs.  HilL 

2U.  To-day  I  was  invited  to  the  green-cloth  by 
colonel  Godfrey,  who  married  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's sister,  mother  to  the  duke  of  Berwick  by 
king  James :  I  must  tell  you  those  things  that  hap- 
pened before  you  were  bom :  but  I  made  my  ex- 
cuses, and  young  Harcourt  (lord-keeper's  son)  and 
I  dined  with  my  next  neighbour  Dr.  Adams.  Mrs. 
Masham  is  better,  and  wUl  be  here  in  three  or  four 
days.  She  had  need ;  for  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
is  thought  to  gain  ground  daily.  We  have  not 
yet  sent  you  over  all  your  bills ;  and  I  think  we 
have  altered  your  money-bill.  The  duke  of  Or- 
mond  is  censured  here  by  those  in  power  for  very 
wrong  management  in  the  afikir  of  the  mayoralty. 
He  is  governed  by  fools ;  and  has  usually  much 
more  sense  than  his  advisers,  but  never  proceeds  by 
it.  I  must  know  how  your  health  continues  after 
Wexford.  Walk  and  use  exercise,  sirrahs>both  ;  and 
get  somebody  to  play  at  shuttle-cock  with  you, 
madam  SteUa,  and  walk  to  the  dean'a  and  Donuy- 
brook. 

21.  Colonel  Godfrey  sent  to  me  again  to-day;  so 
I  dined  at  the  green-eloA,  and  we  had  but  eleven  at 
dinner,  which  is  a  small  number  there,  the  court 
being  always  thin  of  company  till  Saturday  night. 
This  new  ink  and  pen  make  a  strange  figure  ;  / 
must  write  larger ;  yea,  I  must,  or  Stella  WQn*t  be  able 
to  read  this,^  8.  S.  S.,  there's  your  8  s  for  you, 
Stella.  The  maids  of  honour  are  bit,  and  have  all 
contributed  their  crowns,  and  are  teasing  others  to 
subscribe  for  the  book.  I  will  tell  lord-keeper  and 
lord-treasurer  to-morrow;  and  I  believe  the  queen 
will  have  it.  After  a  little  walk  this  evening  I 
squandered  away  the  rest  of  it  in  sitting  at  Lewis's 
lodging,  while  he  and  Dr.  Arhuthnot  played  at 
picquet.  I  have  that 'foolish  pleasure,  which  I  be- 
lieve nobody  has  beside  me,  except  old  lady  Berke- 
ley.  But  I  fretted  when  I  came  away.  I  will  loiter 
so  no  more,  for  I  have  a  plaguy  deal  of  business  upon 
my  hands,  and  very  little  time  to  do  it.  The  pam- 
phleteers begin  to  be  very  busy  against  the  ministry. 
I  have  begged  Mr.  Secretary  to  make  examples  of 
one  or  two  of  them ;  and  he  assures  me  he  will. 
They  are  very  bold  and  abusive. 

22.  This  being  the  day  the  ministry  comes  to 
Windsor,  1  ate  a  bit  or  two  at  Mr.  Lewis's  lodgings, 
because  I  must  sup  with  lord-treasurer ;  and  at  half 
an  hour  after  one  I  led  Mr.  Lewis  a  walk  up  the 
avenue,  which  is  two  miles  long :  we  walked  in  all 
about  five  miles,  but  I  was  so  tired  with  his  slow 
walking  that  I  left  him  here,  and  walked  two  miles 
toward  London,  hoping  to  meet  lord-treasurer,  and 
return  with  him,  but  it  grew  darkish,  and  I  was 
forced  to  walk  back ;  so  I  walked  nine  miles  in  all, 
and  lord-treasurer  did  not  come  till  alter  eight, 
which  is  very  wrong,  for  there  was  no  moon,  and  I 
often  tell  him  how  ill  he  does  to  expose  himself  so, 
but  he  only  makes  a  Jest  of  it.     I  supped  with  him, 
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and  stayed  till  now,  when  it  is  half  an  hoar  aAer 
two.  He  is  as  merry,  and  careless,  and  disengaged, 
as  a  young  heir  at  one-and-twenty.  *Tis  late  in- 
deed. 

23.  The  secretary  did  not  come  last  night,  bat  tt 
three  this  afternoon ;  I  have  not  seen  him  yet,  but  I 
verily  think  they  are  contriving  a  peace  aa  fast  us 
they  can,  without  which  it  will  be  impossible  to 
subsist.     The  queen  was  at  church  to-day.  but  was 
carried  in  a  chair.     I  and  Mr.  Lewis  dined  privately 
with  Mr.  Lovnnan,  clerk  of  the  kitchen.    I  was  to 
see  lord-keeper  this  morning,  and  told  him  tbe  jcot 
of  the  maids  of  honour,  and  lord-treasurer  had  it 
last  night.     That  rogue  Arhuthnot  puts  it  all  upon 
me.     The   court  was   very  full   to-day;   1  expect- 
ed  lord-treasurer  would  have  invited  me  to  sypper, 
but  he  only  bowed  to  me,  and  we  had  no  diftcoune 
in  the  drawing-room.     'Tis  now  seven  at  n^g^U  ui<l 
I  am  at  home,  and  I  hope  lord-treasurer  will  not 
send  for  me  to  supper ;  if  he  does  not  I  will  reproarh 
him,  and  he  will  pretend  to  chide  me  for  not  comiDir. 
So  farewell  till  I  go  to  bed,  for  I  am  going  to  be 
busy.     'Tis  now  past  ten,  and  I  went  down  to  ask 
the  servants  about  Mr.  Secretary ;  they  tell  me  the 
queen  is  yet  at  council,  and  that  she  went  to  supper, 
and  came  out  to  the  council  afterward.     'Tis  certaia 
they  are  managing  a  peace.     1  will  go  to  bed,  and 
there's  an  end.     'Tis  now  eleven,  and  a  messenger 
is  come  from  lord-treasurer  to  sup  with  them,  but  I 
have  excused  myself,  and  am  glad  I  am  in  bed,  for 
else  I  should  sit  up  till  two,  and  drink  till  I  was  hot. 
Now  I'll  go  sleep. 

London,  24. — I  came  to  town  by  six  with  lord- 
treasurer,  and  have  stayed  till  ten.  That  of  the 
queen's  going  out  to  sup,  and  coming  in  again,  i»  a 
lie,  as  the  secretary  told  me  this  morning,  but  1  find 
the  ministry  are  very  busy  with  Mr.  Prior,  and  1  be- 
lieve  he  will  go  again  to  France.  I  am  told  so  much, 
that  we  shall  certainly  have  a  peace  Tery  soon.  I 
had  charming  weather  all  last  week  at  Windsor,  but 
we  have  had  a  little  rain  to-day,  and  yesterday  wa* 
windy.  Prior's  Journey  sells  still ;  they  have  stdd 
two  thousand,  although  the  town  is  empty.  I  found 
a  letter  from  Mrs.  Fenton  here,  desiring  me,  in  lady 
Gifiard's  name,  to  come  and  pass  a  week  at  Sheen, 
while  she  is  at  Moor-park.  1  will  answer  it  with  a 
vengeance ;  and  now  you  talk  of  answering,  there 
is  MD's  No.  20  yet  to  be  answered :  I  had  put  it 
up  so  safe  I  could  hardly  find  it;  but  here  it  is 
faith,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  send  this  till  Thurs- 
day, for  I  must  see  the  secretary  to-morrow  moroiuc, 
and  be  in  some  other  place  in  the  evening. 

25.  Stella  writes  like  an  emperor,  and  gives  such 
an  account  of  her  journey,  never  saw  the  like.  L*"* 
me  see ;  stand  away,  let  us  compute :  you  stayed 
four  days  at  Inish-Cortliy,  two  nights  at  Mrs- 
Proby's  mother's,  and  yet  was  but  six  days  in 
journey ;  for  your  words  are,  *•  We  left  Wexfoi^l 
this  day  se'nnight,  and  came  here  last  night."  1 
have  heard  them  say  that  travellen  may  lie  bj 
authority.  Make  up  this  if  you  can.  How  far  it 
it  from  Wexford  tu  Dublin  t  how  many  miles  did 
you  travel  in  a  dayl  Let  me  see — thirty  pounds  in 
two  months  is  nine  score  pounds  a-year ;  a  matter  of 
nothing  in  Stella's  purse.  I  dreamed  Billy  Swift 
was  alive,  and  that  I  told  him  you  writ  me  word  he 
was  dead,  and  that  you  had  been  at  his  funeral,  and 
I  admired  at  your  impudence,  and  was  in  mighty 
haste  to  run  and  let  you  know  what  lying  rogues 
you  were.  Poor  lad,  he  is  dead  of  hia  mother** 
former  folly  and  fondness,  and  yet  now  I  believe,  as 
you  say,  that  her  grief  will  soon  wear  off.  O  yes 
madam  Dingley,  mightily  tired  of  the  company,  no 
doubt  of  it,  at  Wexford !  and  your  description  of  it 
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is  excellent ;  ctetn  sheets,  but  bare  walls ;  I  suppose 
rben  yoa  Isy  upon  the  walls.     Mrs.  Walls  has  got 
her  (e«,  but  who  pays  me  the  money  t     Come,  1 
shall  never  get  it,  so  1  make  a  present  of  it  to  stop 
some  gaps,  &c.     Where's  the  thanks  of  the  house  t 
$0,  that's  well;  why,  it  cost  four.and-thirty  shillings 
£iigiish.~Tou  must  adjust  that  with  Mrs*  Walls;  I 
think  that  is  so  many  peace  more  with  you. — No, 
Leiirh  and  Sterne,  I  suppose,  were  not  at  the  water- 
side :  1  fear  Sterne's  business  will  not  be  done ;  I 
htre  not  leen  him  this  good  while.     I  hate  him 
for  the  management  of  that  box,  and  I  was  the 
gretteft  fool  in  nature  for  trusting  to  such  a  young 
jacksnspes  ;  I  will  speak  to  him  once  more  about 
it  when  I  see  him.     Mr.  Addison  and  I  met  once 
more  since,  and  I  supped  with  him.     I  believe  I  told 
jou  so  somewhere  in  this  letter.     The  archbishop 
chose  an  admirable  messenger  in  Walls  to   send 
to  me,  yet  1  think  him  fitter  for  a  messenger  than 
aDjthing.    The  d —  she*  has !  I  did  not  observe  her 
iooks.    WiU  she  rot  out  of  modesty  with  lady  Oif- 
Mt  I  pity  poor  Jenny  [his  sister,  Mrs.  Fenton] — 
but  her  husband  is  a  dunce,  and  with  respect  to 
him  the  loses  little  by  her  deafness.     I  believe,  ma- 
4lam  Stella,  in  your  accounts  you  mistook  one  liquor 
^or  soother,  and  it  was  a  hundred  and  forty  quarts 
of  wine  and  thirty-two  of  water. — This  is  all  written 
in  the  morning,  before  1  go  to  the  secretary,  as  I  am 
null  doing.     I  have  answered  your  letter  a  little 
thorter  than  ordinary ;  but  I  have  a  mind  it  should 
zo  to.day,  and  I  will  give  you  my  journal  at  night 
la  my  next,  for  I  am  so  afraid  of  another  letter  be- 
fore this  goes :  I  will  never  have  two  together  again 
unanswered.     "What  care  I  for  Dr.  Tisdall  and  Dr. 
Rsjmond,  or  bow  many  children  they  have  t   I  wish 
thf)  had  a  hundred  apiece.      Lord-treasurer  pro- 
mises me  to  answer  the  bishop's  letter  to-morrow, 
oiid  show  it  me  ;  and  I  believe  it  will  confirm  all 
I  said,    and  mortify  those  that  threw    the   merit 
I'D  the  duke  of  Ormond.     For  I  have   made   him 
Ksioiii  of  it ;  and  t'other  day,  talking  of  the  matter, 
bf  said,  **  I  am  your  witness  you  got  it  for  them  be- 
fore the  duke  was  lord-lieutenant."   My  humble  ser- 
vice to  Mrs.  Walls,   Mrs.  Stoyte,   and   Catherine. 
Ksrewell,  &c. 

What  do  you  do  when  you  see  any  literal  mistakes 
in  my  letters  1  how  do  you  set  them  right !  for  I 
never  read  them  oyer  to  correct  them.  Farewell 
•gain. 

Pray  lend  this  note  to  Mrs.  Brent,  to  get  the 
money  when  Farvisol  comes  to  town,  or  she  can 
•«fid  to  him. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-FIRST. 

London.  Sept  >0, 1711. 
1  DIKED  in  the  city  to-day,  and  at  my  return  I  put 
nj  thirtieth  into  the  post-office ;    and  when  I  got 
home  I  found  for  me  one  of  the  noblest  letters  I  ever 

read ;   it  was   from ;  three  sides  and  a  half  in 

folio,  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper ;  the  two  first  pages 
bitde  up  of  satire  upon  London,  and  crowds  and 
hurry,  «tolen  from  some  of  his  own  schoolboy's  ex- 
erci«es :  the  side  and  a  half  remaining  is  spent  in 
desiring  me  to  recommend  Mrs.  South,  your  com- 
tniMJoner's  widow,  to  my  lord-treasurer  for  a  pen- 
uon.  He  is  the  prettiest,  discreetest  fellow  that 
e^er  my  eyes  beheld,  or  that  ever  dipped  pen  into 
i^h.  1  know  not  what  to  say  to  him.  A  pox  on 
him !  I  have  too  many  such  customers  on  this  side 
•lofsdy,  I  think  I  will  send  him  word  that  I  never 
•»v  my  lord-treasurer  in  my  life :  I  am  sure  I  in- 
dotriottaly  avoided  the  name  of  any  great  person 
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when  I  saw  him,  for  fear  of  his  reporting  it  in  Ire- 
land. And  this  recommendation  must  be  a  secret 
too,  for  fear  the  duke  of  Bolton  should  know  it,  and 
think  it  was  too  mean.  I  never  read  so  d — d  a  let- 
ter  in  my  life :  a  little  would  make  me  send  it  orer 
to  you. — I  must  send  you  a  pattern,  the  first  place 
I  cast  my  eyes  on,  I  will  not  pick  and  choose.  **  In 
this  place,  (meaning  the  exchange  in  London,) 
which  is  the  compendium  of  old  Troynovant,  as  that 
is  of  the  whole  busy  world,  I  got  such  a  surfeit  that 
1  grew  sick  of  mankind,  and  resolved  for  ever  af^er 

to  bury  myself  in  the  shady  retreat  of ."     You 

must  know  that  London  has  been  called  by  some 
Troynovant,  or  New  Troy.  Will  you  have  any 
more  t  Yes,  one  little  bit  for  Stella,  because  she'li 
be  fond  of  it.  **Thi8  wondrous  theatre,"  meaning 
London,  **  was  no  more  to  me  than  a  desert,  and  I 
should  less  complain  of  solitude  in  a  Connaught  ship* 
wreck,  or  even  the  great  bog  of  Allen."  A  little 
scrap  for  Mrs.  Marget  (Stella's  maid),  and  then  I 
have  done.  *'  Their  royal  fanum,  wherein  the  idol 
Pecunia  is  daily  worshipped,  seemed  to  me  to  be 
just  like  a  hive  of  bees  working  and  labouring  under 
huge  weights  of  cares."  Fanum  is  a  temple,  but  he 
means  the  Exchange ;  and  Pecunia  is  money :  so 
now  Mrs.  Marget  will  understand  her  part.  One 
more  paragraph,  and  I — Well,  come,  don't  be  in 
such  a  rage,  you  shall  have  no  more.  Pray,  Stella, 
be  satisfied ;  'tis  very  pretty :  and  that  1  must  be 
acquainted  with  such  a  dog  as  this  I — Our  peace  goes 
on  fast.  Prior  was  with  the  secretary  two  hours 
this  morning :  I  was  there  a  little  after  he  went 
away,  and  was  told  it.  I  believe  he  will  soon  be 
despatched  again  to  France  ;  and  I  will  put  somebody 
to  write  an  account  of  his  second  journey :  I  hope 
you  have  seen  the  other.  This  letter  has  taken  up 
my  time  with  storming  at  it. 

26.  Bernage  has  been  with  me  these  two  days ; 
yesterday  I  sent  for  him  to  let  him  know  that  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  is  putting  in  strongly  to  have  his  brother 
made  a  captain  over  Bemage's  head.  Arbutbnot's 
brother  is  but  an  ensign  ;  but  the  doctor  has  great 
power  with  the  queen  :  yet  he  told  me  he  would  not 
do  anything  hard  to  a  gentleman  who  is  my  friend  ; 
and  I  have  engaged  the  secretary  and  his  colonel  for 
him.  To-day  he  told  me  very  melancholy  that  the 
other  had  written  from  Windsor  (where  he  went  to 
soUcit)  that  he  has  got  the  company :  and  Bernage 
is  full  of  the  spleen.  I  made  the  secretary  write 
yesterday  a  letter  to  the  colonel  in  Bemage's  behalf. 
I  hope  it  will  do  yet ;  and  I  have  written  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  to  Windsor,  not  to  insist  on  doing  such  a 
hardship.  I  dined  in  the  city  at  Pontack's,  with 
Stratfoid ;  it  cost  me  seven  shillings :  he  would  have 
treated,  but  I  did  not  let  him.  I  have  removed  my 
money  from  the  bank  to  another  fund.  I  desired 
Parvisol  may  speak  to  Hawkshaw  to  pay  in  my 
money  when  he  can,  for  I  will  put  it  in  the  funds, 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  borrow  so  much  of  Mr.  Se- 
cretary, who  offers  to  lend  it  me.  Go  to  the  dean's, 
sirrahs. 

27.  Bernage  was  with  me  again  to-day,  and  is  in 
great  fear,  and  so  was  I;  but  this  afternoon,  at 
lord-treasurer's,  where  I  dined,  my  brother,  George 
Granville,  secreUryat  war,  after  keeping  me  a  while 
in  suspense,  told  me  that  Dr.  Arbuthnot  had  waved 
the  business  because  he  would  not  wrong  a  friend  of 
mine ;  that  his  brother  is  to  be  a  lieutenant,  and 
Bernage  is  made  a  captain.  I  called  at  his  lodging, 
and  the  soldier's  coffeehouse,  to  put  him  out  of  pain, 
but  cannot  find  him  ;  so  I  have  left  word,  and  shall 
see  him  to-morrow  morning,  I  suppose.  Bernage  is 
now  easy  ;  he  has  ten  shillings  a-day,  beside  lawful 
cheating.     However,  he  gives  a  private  sum  to  his 
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colonel,  but  it  is  very  cheap  :  his  colonel  loves  him 
well,  but  is  surprised  to  see  him  hare  so  many 
friends.  So  be  is  now  quite  off  my  hands.  I  left 
the  company  early  to-night,  at  lord-treasurer's  ;  but 
the  secretary  followed  me,  to  desire  I  would  go  with 
him  to  W — .  Mr.  Lewis's  man  came  in  before  I 
could  finish  that  word  beginning  with  a  W,  which 
ought  to  be  Windsor,  and  brought  me  a  very  hand- 
some rallying  letter  from  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  to  tell  him 
he  had,  in  compliance  to  me,  given  up  his  brother's 
pretensions  in  favour  of  Bemage  this  very  morning ; 
that  the  queen  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Granyille  to  make 
the  company  easy  in  the  other  s  having  the  captain- 
ship. Whether  they  have  done  it  to  oblige  me  or 
no,  I  must  own  it  so.  He  says  he  this  very  morning 
begged  her  majesty  to  give  Mr.  Bemage  the  com- 
pany. I  am  mighty  well  pleased  to  have  succeeded 
so  well ;  but  you  will  think  me  tedious,  although 
you  like  the  man,  as  I  think. 

Windsor,  28.  I  came  here  a  day  sooner  than  ordi- 
nary, at  Mr.  Secretary's  desire,  and  supped  with  him 
and  Prior,  and  two  private  ministers  from  France, 
and  a  French  priest.  I  know  not  the  two  ministers' 
names,  but  they  are  come  about  the  peace.  The 
names  the  secretary  called  them,  I  suppose,  were 
feigned;  they  were  good  rational  men.  We  have 
already  settled  all  things  with  France,  and  very  much 
to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  England ;  and  the 
queen  is  in  mighty  good  humour.  All  this  news  is 
a  mighty  secret ;  the  people  in  general  know  that  a 
peace  is  forvnirding.  The  earl  of  Strafford  is  to  go 
soon  to  Holland,  and  let  them  know  what  we  have 
been  doing ;  and  then  there  will  be  the  devil  and 
all  to  pay ;  but  we'll  make  them  swallow  it  with 
a  pox.  The  French  ministers  stayed  with  us  till 
one,  and  the  secretary  and  I  sat  up  talking  till  two  ; 
so  you  will  own  'tis  late,  sirrahs,  and  time  for  your 
little  saucy  Presto  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  adazy;  and 
God  bless  poor  little  MD  :  I  hope  they  are  now  feat 
asleep,  and  dreaming  of  Presto. 

29.  Lord-treasurer  came  to-night,  as  usual,  at 
half  an  hour  after  eight,  as  dark  as  pitch.  I  am 
weary  of  chiding  him ;  so  I  commended  him  for  ob- 
serving his  friend's  advice,  and  coming  so  early,  &c. 
I  was  two  hours  with  lady  Oglethorp  to-night,  and 
then  supped  with  lord-treasurer,  after  dining  at  the 
green  cloth  :  I  stayed  till  two ;  this  is  the  effect  of 
lord-treasurer  being  here;  I  must  sup  with  him, 
and  he  keeps  cursed  hours.  Lord-keeper  and  the 
secretary  were  absent ;  they  cannot  sit  up  with  him. 
This  long  sitting  up  makes  the  periods  of  my  letters 
so  short.  I  design  to  stay  here  all  the  next  week, 
to  be  at  leisure  by  myself,  to  finish  something  of 
weight  1  have  upon  my  hands,  and  which  must  soon 
be  done.  I  shall  then  think  of  returning  to  Ireland, 
if  these  people  will  let  me ;  and  I  know  nothing 
else  they  have  for  me  to  do.  I  gave  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
my  thanks  for  his  kindness  to  Bemage,  whose  com- 
mission is  now  signed.  Methinks  I  long  to  know 
something  of  Stella's  health,  how  it  continues  after 
Wexford  waters. 

30.  The  queen  was  not  at  chapel  to-day,  and  all 
for  the  better,  for  we  had  a  dunce  to  preach :  she 
has  a  little  of  the  gout  I  dined  with  my  brother 
Masham  and  a  moderate  company,  and  would  not 
go  to  lord-treasurer's  till  after  supper  at  eleven 
o'clock,  and  pretended  I  had  mistaken  the  hour ;  so 
I  ate  nothing  ;  and  a  little  after  twelve  the  company 
broke  up,  the  keeper  and  secretary  refusing  to  stay ; 
■o  I  saved  this  night's  debauch.  Prior  went  away 
yesterday  with  his  Frenchmen,  and  a  thousand  re- 
ports are  raised  in  this  town.  Some  said  they  knew 
one  to  be  the  abb^  de  Polignac :  others  swore  it  was 
the  abb6  du  Bois.     The  Whigs  are  in  a  rage  about 


the  peace ;  but  we'll  wherret  them,  I  warrant,  boyt. 
Go,  go,  go  to  the  dean's,  and  don't  mind  politics, 
young  women,  they  are  not  good  after  the  waters ; 
they  are  stark  naught :  they  strike  up  into  the  head. 
Go,  get  two  black  aces,  and  fish  for  a  manilio. 

October  I.  Sir  John  Walters,  an  honest  drunken 
fellow,  is  now  in  waiting,  and  invited  me  to  the 
green  cloth  to-day,  that  he  might  not  be  behindhuid 
with  colonel  Godfrey,  who  it  a  Whig.      I  was  en- 
gaged to  the  mayor's  feast  with  Mr.  Masham ;  but 
waiting  to  take  leave  of  lord-treasurer,  I  came  too 
late,  and  so  returned  sneaking  to  the  green  cloth, 
and  did  not  see  my  lord-treasurer  neither ;  but  ivas 
resolved  not  to  lose  two  dinners  for  him.    I  took 
leave  to-day  of  my  friend  and  solicitor,  lord  River*, 
who   is  commanded   by  the  queen  to  set  out  for 
Hanover  on  Thursday.     The  secretary  does  not  go 
to  tovni  till  to-morrow ;  he  and  I,  and  two  frteiMi^ 
more,  drank  a  sober  bottle  of  wine  here  at  home, 
and  parted  at  twelve ;   he  goes  by  seven  to-morrow 
morning,  so  I  shall  not  see  him.     I  have  power  over 
his  cellar  in  his  absence,  and  make  little  use  of  it 
Lord  Dartmouth  and  my  friend  Lewis  stay  here  this 
week ;    but  I  can  never  work  out  a  dinner  from 
Dartmouth.     Masham  has  promised  to  provide  for 
me  :  I  squired  his  lady  out  of  her  chaise  to-day,  and 
must  visit  her  in  a  day  or  two.     So  you  have  bad  a 
long  fit  of  the  finest  weather  in  the  world  ;  but  I  am 
ever^'  day  in  pain  that  it  will  go  off.     I  have  douc 
no  business  to-day :  I  am  very  idle. 

2.  My  friend  Lewis  and  I,  to  avoid  over  much 
eating  and  great  tables,  dined  with  honest  Jemmy 
Eckersball,  clerk  of  the  kitchen,  now  in  waitioj;; 
and  I  bespoke  my  dinner  :  but  the  cur  had  your  ar- 
quaintonce  Lovet,  the  gentleman  porter,  to  be  our 
company.  Lovet,  toward  the  end  of  dinner,  after 
twenty  wriggiings,  said  he  had  the  honour  to  sec 
me  formerly  at  Moor^park,  and  thought  he  remem- 
bered my  face.  I  said  I  thought  I  remembered  him, 
and  was  glad  to  see  him,  &c.,  and  I  escaped  for  that 
much,  for  he  was  xery  pert.  It  has  rained  all  this 
day,  and  I  doubt  our  good  weather  is  gone.  1  hare 
been  very  idle  this  afternoon,  playing  at  twelvepennji 
picquet  with  Lewis  :  1  won  seven  shillings,  which 
is  the  only  money  I  won  tliis  year:  I  have  not 
played  above  four  times,  and  I  think  always  at 
Windsor.  Cards  are  very  dear:  there  is  a  dutv 
on  them  of  sixpence  a  pack,  which  apoils  small 
gamesters. 

3.  Mr.  Masham  sent  this  morning  to  desire  I 
would  ride  out  with  him,  the  weather  growing  agau) 
very  fine.  I  was  very  busy,  and  sent  my  excuR'S 
but  desired  he  would  provide  me  a  dinner.  I  dined 
with  him,  his  lady,  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Uill,  who 
invites  us  to-morrow  to  dine  with  her,  and  we  are 
to  ride  out  in  the  morning.  I  sat  with  lady  Ogle- 
thorp till  eight  this  evening,  then  was  going  home 
to  write ;  looked  about  for  the  woman  that  keop^ 
the  key  of  the  house  :  she  told  me  Patrick  had  it. 
I  cooled  my  heels  in  the  cloisters  till  nine,  then 
went  in  to  the  music  meeting,  where  I  had  been 
often  desired  to  go  ;  but  was  weary  in  half  an  hour 
of  their  fine  stuff,*  and  stole  out  so  privately  that 
everybody  saw  me ;  and  cooled  my  heels  in  ihe 
cloisters  again  till  after  ten :  then  came  In  Patrick. 
I  went  up,  shut  the  chamber-door,  and  gave  him  tvfo 
or  three  swingeing  cuffs  on  the  car,  and  I  have  strainid 
the  thumb  of  my  left  hand  with  pulling  bim,  vkhirh 
I  did  not  feel  until  he  was  gone.  He  was  plaguiiji 
afraid  and  humbled. 

4.  It  was  the  finest  day  in  the  world,  and  we  goi 
out  before  eleven,  a  noble  caravan  of  us.  The 
duchess  of  Shrewsbury  in  her  own  chaise  with  uiiv 

■  hYfiti,  like  some  others,  ratlier  hated  than  lo\««l  mttiar 
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hone,  ind  rnin  Touchet  with  her ;   Mn.  Masham 
tod  Mrs.  Searborow,  one  of  the  dresaen,  in  one  of 
the  queen's  chaises  :   miss  Forester  and  miss  Sear- 
borow, two  maids  of  honour,  and   Mrs.  Hill  on 
honeback.    The  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  Mr.  Masham, 
George  Fielding,  Arbuthnot,  and  I,  on  horseback 
too.    Mrs.  Hill's  horse  was  hired  for  miss  Searbo- 
row, but  she  took  it  in  ciTility,  her  own  horse  was 
galled,  and  could  not  be  rid,  but  kicked  and  winced : 
the  hired  horse  was  not  worth  eighteenpence.     I 
borrowed  coat,  boots,  and  horse,  and  in  short  we 
hid  all  the  difficulties  and  more  than  we  used  to 
have  in  making  a  party  from  Trim  to  Longfield's.* 
My  coat  was  light  camlet,  faced  with  red  velvet,  and 
ftilm  buttons.     We  rode  in  the  great  park  and  the 
forest  about  a  dosen  miles,  and  the  duchess  and  I 
had  fflueh  conversation  ;   we  gut  home  by  two,  and 
Mr.  Maaham,  his  lady,  Arbuthnot,  and  I,  dined  with 
Mn.  Hill.    Arhnthnot  made  us  all  melancholy,  by 
Wffle  fymptoms  of  bloody  urine :  he  expects  a  cruel 
fit  of  the  stone  in  twelve  hours ;  he  says  he  is  never 
DKtaken,  and  he  appears  like  a  man  that  is  to  be 
ntktd  to-morrow.     I  cannot  but  hope  it  will  not 
be  10  bad ;   he  is  a  perfectly  honest  man,  and  one  I 
bare  much  obligation  to.     It  rained  a  little  this  af- 
(cniooo,  and  grew  fair  again.     Lady  Oglethorp  sent 
to  fipetk  to  me,  and  it  was  to  let  me  know  that  lady 
Rochester  desires  she  and  I  may  be  better  acquainted. 
Ti*  a  little  too  late  :  for  I  am  not  now  in  love  with 
hdj  Rochester :  they  shame  me  out  of  her,  because 
•^e  i«  old.    Arbuthnot  says  he  hopes  my  strained 
thumb  is  not  the   gout ;    for  he  has  often  found 
people  so  mistaken.     I  do  not  remember  the  par- 
ticular thing  that  gave  it  me,  only  I  had  it  just  after 
beating  Patrick,  and  now  it  is  better ;  so  I  believe 
be  is  mistaken. 

^.  The  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  sent  to  invite  me  to 
dinner;  but  I  was  abroad  last  night  when  her  ser- 
nat  eame,  and  this  morning  I  sent  my  excuses,  be- 
*^oie  I  was  engaged,  which  I  was  sorry  for.  Mrs. 
Forester  taxed  me  yesterday  about  the  History  of 
the  Maids  of  Honour ;  but  I  told  her  fairly  it  was  no 
jnt  of  mine,  for  I  found  they  did  not  relish  it  alto- 
gether well ;  and  I  have  enough  already  of  a  quarrel 
«ith  that  brute  sir  John  Walters,  who  has  been  rail- 
tog  at  me  in  all  companies  ever  since  I  dined  with 
iuio,  that  I  abused  the  queen*s  meat  and  drink,  and 
nid  nothing  at  the  table  was  good,  and  all  a  d — d  lie ; 
for  after  dinner,  commending  the  wine,  I  said  I 
thr»ught  it  was  something  small.  You  would  wonder 
bow  all  my  friends  laugh  at  this  quarreL  It  will  be 
"uch  a  jest  for  the  keeper,  treasurer,  and  secretary. 
-~I  dined  with  honest  colonel  Godfrey,  took  a  good 
walk  of  an  hour  on  the  terrace,  and  then  came  up 
(o  study ;  but  it  grows  bloody  cold,  and  I  have  no 
waistcoat  here. 

€•  1  never  dined  with  the  chaplains  till  to-day; 
l^Qt  my  friend  Gastrel  and  the  dean  of  Rochester 
had  often  invited  me,  and  I  happened  to  be  disen- 
^f*«sfd :  it  la  the  worst  provided  table  at  court.  We 
*it  on  peifkter :  every  chaplain,  when  he  is  made  a 
^'^  gives  a  piece  of  plate,  and  so  they  have  got  a 
little,  some  of  it  very  old.  One  who  was  made  dean 
"f  Peterborow  (a  small  deanery)  said  he  would 
n»e  no  plate  ;  he  was  only  dean  of  Pewterborow. 
n»p  news  of  Mr.  HilKs  miscarriage  in  his  expedition 
^ne  to-day,  and  I  went  to  viait  Mrs.  Masham  and 
Mn.  Hill,  his  two  sisters,  to  condole  with  them.  I 
•dTised  them  by  all  means  to  go  to  the  music-meet- 
10?  to  night,  to  show  they  were  not  cast  down,  &c., 
»nd  they  thought  my  advice  was  right,  and  went. 
1  doubt  Hr.  Hill  and  his  admiral  made  wrong  steps  : 

-  Mr.  Longfieia  lived  at  KiUiUridc.  about  four  miles  from 
Trim 


however,  we  lay  it  all  to  a  storm,  &c.  I  sat  with  the 
secretary  at  supper ;  then  we  both  went  to  lord- 
treasurer's  supper  and  sat  till  twelve.  The  secretary 
is  much  mortified  about  Hill ;  because  this  expedi- 
tion was  of  his  contriving,  and  he  counted  much 
upon  it;  but  lord-treasurer  was  just  as  merry  as 
usual,  and  old  laughing  at  sir  John  Walters  and  me 
falling  out.  I  said,  nothing  grieved  me,  but  that 
they  would  take  example,  and  perhaps  presume  upon 
it,  and  get  out  of  my  government;  but  that  1  thought 
1  was  not  obliged  to  govern  bears,  though  I  governed 
men.  They  promise  to  be  as  obedient  as  ever,  and 
so  we  laughed ; — and  so  I  go  to  bed ;  for  it  is  colder 
still,  and  you  have  a  fire  now,  and  are  at  cards  at  home. 

7.  Lord  Harley  and  I  dined  privately  to-day  with 
Mrs.  Masham  and  Mrs.  Hill  and  my  brother  Ma- 
sham. I  saw  lord  Halifax  at  court,  and  we  joined 
and  talked ;  and  the  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  came 
up  and  reproached  me  for  not  dining  with  her.  I 
said  that  was  not  so  soon  done ;  for  I  expected  more 
advances  from  ladies,  especially  duchesses :  she  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  any  demands  I  please ;  and  I 
agreed  to  dine  with  her  to-morrow,  if  I  did  not  go 
to  London  too  soon,  as  I  believe  I  shall  before  din- 
ner. Lady  Oglethorp  brought  me  and  the  duchess  of 
Hamilton  together  to-day  in  the  drawing-room,  and 
I  have  given  her  some  encouragement,  but  not  much. 
Everybody  has  been  teasing  Walters.  He  told  lord- 
treasurer  that  he  took  his  company  from  him  that  were 
to  dine  with  him :  my  lord  said,  1  will  send  you  Dr. 
Swift :  lord-keeper  bid  him  take  care  what  he  did ; 
for,  said  he.  Dr.  Swift  is  not  only  all  our  favourite, 
but  our  governor.  The  old  company  supped  with 
lord-treasurer,  and  got  away  by  twelve. 

London,  8.  I  believe  I  shall  go  no  more  to  Wind- 
sor, for  we  expect  the  queen  will  come  in  ten  days 
to  Hampton-court.  It  was  frost  last  night,  and  cruel 
cold  to-day.  I  could  not  dine  with  the  duchess,  for 
I  left  Windsor  half  an  hour  after  one  with  lord- 
treasurer,  and  we  called  at  Kensington,  where  Mrs. 
Masham  was  got  to  see  her  children  for  two  days.  I 
dined,  or  rather  supped,  with  lord-treasurer,  and 
stayed  till  after  ten.  Tisdall  and  his  family  are  gone 
from  hence,  upon  some  wrangle  with  the  family. 
Yesterday  I  had  two  letters  brought  me  to  Mr. 
Masham's;  one  from  Ford,  and  t'other  from  our 
little  MD,  No.  21.  I  would  not  tell  you  till  to-day, 
because  I  would  not.  I  won't  answer  it  till  the  next, 
because  I  have  slipped  two  days  by  being  at  Wind- 
sor, which  I  must  recover  here.  Well,  sirrahs,  I  must 
go  to  sleep.  ;The  roads  were  as  dry  as  at  midsummer 
to-day.     This  letter  shall  go  to-morrow. 

9.  Morning.— It  rains  hard  this  morning.  I  sup- 
pose our  fair  weather  is  now  at  an  end.  I  think  I'll 
put  on  my  waistcoat  to-day:  shall  It  Well,  I  will 
then,  to  please  MD.  I  think  of  dining  at  home  to- 
day upon  a  chop  and  a  pot.  The  town  continues 
yet  very  thin.  Lord  Strafford  is  gone  to  Holland, 
to  tell  them  what  we  have  done  here  toward  a  peace. 
We  shall  soon  hear  what  the  Dutch  say,  and  how 
they  take  it  My  humble  service  to  Mrs.  Walls,  Mrs. 
Stoyte,  and  Catherine. — Morrow,  dearest  sirrahs, 
and  farewell;  and  God  Almighty  bless  MD,  poor 
little  dear  MD,  for  so  I  mean,  and  Presto  too.  I'll 
write  to  you  again  to-night,  that  is,  I'll  begin  my  next 
letter.   '  Farewell,  Ac. 

This  little  bit  belongs  to  MD;  we  must  always 
write  on  the  margin :  you  are  saucy  rogues. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-SECOND. 

LoDdon«Oci.  9. 1711. 
I  WAS  forced  to  lie  down  at  twelve  to-day,  and  mend 
my  night's  sleep :  I  slept  till  after  two,  and  then  sent 
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for  a  bit  of  mutton  and  pot  of  ale  from  the  next 
cook's  shop,  and  )iad  no  stomach.  I  went  out  at 
four,  and  called  to  see  Biddy  Floyd,  which  I  had  not 
done  these  three  mouths :  she  is  something  marked, 
but  has  recovered  her  complexion  quite,  and  looks 
Tery  well.  Then  I  eat  the  CTening  with  Mrs.  Yan- 
homrigh,  and  drank  coffee,  and  ate  an  egg.  I  like- 
wise took  a  new  lodging  to-day,  not  liking  a  groimd- 
floor,  nor  the  ill  smell,  and  other  circumstances.  I 
lodge,  or  shall  lodge,  by  Leicester-fields,  and  pay  ten 
shillings  a  week  ;  that  won't  hold  out  long,  faith.  I 
shall  lie  here  but  one  night  more..  It  rained  terribly 
till  one  o'clock  to-day.  I  lie,  for  I  shall  lie  here  two 
nights,  till  Thursday,  and  then  remove.  Did  I  tell 
you  that  my  friend  Mrs.  Barton  has  a  brother  drowned, 
that  went  on  the  expedition  with  Jack  Hill  1  He 
was  a  lieutenant-colonel,  and  a  coxcomb ;  and  she 
keeps  her  chamber  in  form,  and  the  servants  say  she 
receives  no  messages.-^Answer  MD's  letter.  Presto, 
d'ye  hear  %  No,  says  Presto,  I  won't  yet,  I'm  busy ; 
you're  a  saucy  rogue.     Who  talks  1 

10.  It  cost  me  two  shillings  in  coach-hire  to  dine 
in  the  city  with  a  printer.  1  have  sent,  and  caused 
to  be  sent,  three  pamphlets  out  in  a  fortnight.  I 
will  ply  the  rogues  warm ;  and  whenever  anything 
of  theirs  makes  a  noise  it  shall  have  an  answer.  I 
have  instructed  an  under  spur-leather  to  write  so 
that  it  is  taken  for  mine.  A  rogue  that  writes  a 
newspaper,  called  the  Protestant  Post-boy,  has  re- 
flected on  me  in  one  of  his  papers  ;  but  the  secretary 
has  taken  him  up,  and  he  shall  have  a  squeeze  ex- 
traordinary. He  says  that  an  ambitious  tantivy,  miss- 
ing of  his  towering  hopes  of  preferment  in  Ireland, 
is  come  over  to  vent  his  spleen  on  the  late  ministry, 
Sec.  I'll  tantivy  him  with  a  vengeance.  I  sat  the 
evening  at  home,  and  am  very  busy,  and  can  hardly 
find  time  to  write,  unless  it  were  to  MD.  I  am  in 
furious  haste. 

11.  I  dined  to-day  with  lord- treasurer.  Thursdays 
are  now  his  days  when  his  choice  company  comes, 
but  we  are  too  much  multiplied.  George  Granville 
sent  his  excuses  upon  being  ill ;  I  hear  he  appre- 
hends the  apoplexy*  which  would  grieve  me  much. 
Lord -treasurer  calls  Prior  nothing  but  Monsieur 
Baudrier,  which  was  the  feigned  name  of  the  French- 
man that  writ  his  Journey  to  Paris.  They  pretend 
to  suspect  me,  so  I  talk  &eely  of  it,  and  put  them 
out  of  their  play.  Lord-treasurer  calls  me  now 
Dr.  Martin,  because  martin^  is  a  sort  of  swallow, 
and  so  is  a  swift.  When  he  and  1  came  last  Mon- 
day from  Windsor,  we  were  reading  all  the  signs  on 
the  road.  Hs  is  a  pure  trifler ;  tell  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  so.  I  made  him  make  two  lines  in  verse 
for  the  Bell  and  Dragon,  and  they  were  rare  bad 
ones.  I  suppose  Dilly  is  with  you  by  tthis  time : 
what  could  his  reason  be  of  leaving  London,  and  not 
owning  it  1  'Twas  plaguy  silly.  1  believe  his  natu- 
ral inconstancy  made  him  weary.  I  think  he  is  the 
king  of  inconstancy.  I  stayed  with  lord-treasurer 
till  ten;  we  had  five  lords  and  three  commoners. 
Go  to  ombre,  sirrahs. 

12.  Mrs*  Vanhomrigh  has  changed  her  lodging  as 
well  as  I.  She  found  she  had  got  with  a  bawd,  and 
removed.  I  dmed  with  her  to-day ;  for  though  she 
boards,  her  landlady  does  not  dine  with  her.  I  am 
grown  a  mighty  lover  of  herrings ;  but  they  are 
much  smaller  here  than  with  you.  In  the  afternoon 
I  visited  an  old  major-general,  and  eat  six  oysters ; 
then  sat  an  hour  with  Mrs.  CoUedge,  the  joiner's 
daughter  that  was  hanged ;  it  was  the  joiner  was 
hanged,  and  not  his  daughter;  with  Thompson's 
wife,  a  magisti*ate.      There  waa  the  famous  Mi*s. 

*  From  ^is  pleafiantiy  of  lord  Oxford  th«)  appellative  Mar- 
timt  SaibleniM  uxk  its  rite. 


Floyd  of  Chester,  who,  I  think,  is  the  handsotnost 
woman  (except  MD)  that  ever  I  saw.  She  told  me 
that  twenty  people  had  sent  her  the  verses  upon 
Biddy,  as  meant  to  her :  and,  indeed,  in  point  of 
handsomeness,  she  deserves  them  much  better.  1 
will  not  go  to  Windsor  to-morrow,  and  so  I  told  the 
secretary  to-day.  I  hat«  the  thoughts  of  Saturday 
and  Sunday  suppers  with  lord-treasurer.  Jack  Hill 
is  come  home  from  his  unfortunate  expedition,  and 
is,  I  think,  now  at  Windsor :  I  have  not  yet  setn 
him.  He  is  privately  blamed  by  his  own  friends  for 
want  of  conduct.  He  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
therein  it  was  determined  to  come  back.  But  they 
say  a  general  should  not  do  that,  because  the  officer 
will  always  give  their  opinion  for  returning,  sinee 
the  blame  will  not  lie  upon  them,  but  the  general 
I  pity  him  heartily.  Beruage  received  his  commis- 
sion to-day. 

13.  I  dined  to-day  with  colonel  Crowe»  late  go- 
vernor of  Barbadoes ;  he  is  a  great  acquaintance  of 
your  friend  Sterne,  to  whom  I  trusted  the  box.  Ijord- 
treasurer  has  refused  Sterne's  business,  and  I  doubt 
he  is  a  rake ;  Jemmy  Leigh  stays  for  him,  and  no- 
body  knows  where  to  find  him.  I  am  so  busy  now 
I  have  hardly  time  to  spare  to  write  to  our  little  MD; 
but  in  a  fortnight  I  hope  it  will  be  over.  I  am  going 
now  to  be  busy,  &c. 

I4.*l  was  going  to  dine  with  Dr.  Cockbum,  but 
sir  Andrew  Fountaine  met  me,  and  carried  me  to 
Mrs.  Van's,  where  I  drank  the  last  bottle  of  Ray* 
mond's  wine,  admirable  good,  better  than  any  I  get 
among  the  ministry.  I  must  pick  up  time  to  answer 
this  letter  of  MD's ;  I'll  do  it  in  a  day  or  two  ior 

certain. 1  am  glad  I  am  not  at  Windsor,  for  it  i« 

very  cold,  and  I  won't  have  a  fire  till  November.  I 
am  contriving  how  to  stop  up  my  grate  with  bricks. 
Patrick  was  drunk  last  night ;  but  did  not  come  to 
me,  else  I  should  have  given  him  t'other  cuff.  1 
sat  this  evening  with  Mrs.  Barton  ;  it  is  the  first  day 
of  her  seeing  company ;  but  I  made  her  merry  enougfat 
and  we  were  three  hours  disputing  upon  Whig  and 
Tory.  She  grieved  for  her  brother  only  for  forroi 
and  he  was  a  sad  dog.  Is  Stella  well  enough  to  go  to 
church,  pray  1  no  numbings  left  1  no  darkness  io 
your  eyes  t  do  you  walk  and  exercise  1  Your  exer- 
cise is  ombre. People  are  coming  up  to  town : 

the  queen  will  be  at  Hampton^ court  in  a  week. 
Lady  Betty  Germain,  I  hear,  is  come ;  and  lord 
Pembroke  is  coming :  his  new  wife  is  as  big  with 
child  as  she  can  tumble. 

15.  I  sat  at  home  till  four  this  afternoon  to-day 
writing,  and  ate  a  roll  and  butter ;  then  visited  Will. 
Congreve  an  hour  or  two,  and  supped  with  lord-trea- 
surer, who  came  from  Windsor  to-day,  and  brought 
Prior  with  him.  The  queen  has  thanked  Prior 
for  his  good  service  in  France,  and  promised  to  make 
him  a  commissioner  of  the  customs.  Several  of  that 
commission  are  to  be  out :  among  the  rest-,  my  friend 
sir  Matthew  Dudley.  I  can  do  nothing  for  him,  be 
is  so  hated  by  the  ministry.  Lord-treasurer  kept  me 
till  twelve,  so  I  need  not  tell  you  it  is  now  late. 

16.  I  diued  to-day  with  Mr.  Secretary  at  Dr. 
Cotesworth's,  where  he  now  lodges  till  his  bouse  be 
got  ready  in  Golden-square.  One  Boyer,  a  French 
dog,  has  abused  me  in  a  pamphlet,  and  I  have  cot 
him  up  in  a  messenger's  hands :  the  secretary  pro- 
mises me  to  swinge  him.  Lord-treasurer  told  roe 
last  night  that  he  had  the  honour  to  be  abased  ^ith 
me  in  a  pamphlet.  I  must  make  that  rogue  an  ex- 
ample, for  warning  to  othere.  I  was  to  see  Jack 
Hill  this  morning,  who  made  that  unfortunate  expe- 
dition ;  and  there  is  still  more  misfortune ;  for  that 
ship,  which  was  admiral  of  his  fleet,  is  blown  up  in 
the  Thames,  by  an  accident  and  carelessness  of  some 
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rogue,  who  was  going,  as  they  thiiik,  to  steal  some 
gnnpowdrr:  five  hundred  men  are  lost.  We  don't 
}et  kiiovrihe  particulars.  I  am  got  home  by  seTen, 
iad  am  going  to  be  busy,  and  you  are  going  to  play 
and  tupper ;  you  live  ten  times  happier  than  I ;  but 
1  should  live  ten  times  happier  than  you  if  I  were 
with  MD.  I  saw  Jemmy  Leigh  to-day  in  the  street, 
who  telli  me  that  Sterne  has  not  lain  above  once  these 
thre«  weeks  in  his  lodgings,  and  he  doubts  he  takes 
iU  couTKS ;  he  stays  only  till  he  can  find  Sterne  to 
03  along  with  him,  and  he  cannot  hear  of  him.  I 
^nred  him  to  inquire  about  the  box  when  he  comes 
to  Chester,  which  he  promises. 

17.  The  secretary  and  I  dined  to-day  with  briga- 
dier BrittOD,  a  great  friend  of  his.  The  lady  of  the 
bouM  is  Tery  gallant,  about  thirty-five ;  she  is  said 
to  hare  a  great  deal  of  wit ;  but  I  see  nothing  among 
any  of  them  that  equals  MD  by  a  bar's  length,  as 
hope  nred.  My  lord- treasurer  is  much  out  of  order ; 
he  hu  a  sore  throat,  and  the  gravel,  and  a  pain  in 
hii  breast  where  the  wound  was  :  pray  God  preserve 
bio.  The  queen  comes  to  Hampton -court  on  Tues- 
day oext;  people  are  coming  fast  to  town,  and  I  must 
u«irer  MD's  letter,  which  I  can  hardly  find  time  to 
do,  though  I  am  at  home  the  greatest  part  of  the  day. 
Ladj  Betty  Germain  and  1  were  disputing  Whig 
and  Tory  to  death  this  morning.  She  is  grown  very 
fat,  and  looks  mighty  well.  Biddy  Floyd  was  there, 
and  she  is,  I  think,  very  much  spoiled  with  the 
uuail-pox. 

M  Lord-treasurer  is  still  out  of  order,  and  that 
brvaks  our  method  of  dining  there  to-day.  He  is 
often  subject  to  a  sore  throat,  and  some  time  or  other 
it  will  kiU  him,  unless  he  takes  more  care  than  he  is 
apt  to  do.  It  was  said  about  the  town  that  poor  lord 
Pe:erborow  was  dead  at  Frankfort ;  but  he  is  some- 
thinj;  better,  and  the  queen  is  sending  him  to  Italy, 
where  1  hope  the  warm  climate  will  recover  him ; 
he  has  abundance  of  excellent  qualities,  and  we  love 
oLe  another  mightily.  I  was  this  afternoon  in  the 
n:.V  ate  a  bit  of  meat,  and  settled  some  things  with 
a  printer.  I  will  answer  your  letter  on  Saturday,  if 
P*  «ible,  and  then  send  away  this  ;  co  to  fetch  up  the 
<^d  days  1  lost  at  Windsor,  and  keep  constant  to  my 
furtnight  Ombre-time  is  now  coming  on,  and  we 
>Hali  have  nothing  but  Manley,  and  Walls,  and 
^tojtes,  and  the  dean.  Have  you  got  no  new  ac- 
quaintaDce  1  Poor  girls ;  nobody  knows  MD's  good 
qualities.  »Tis  very  cold  ;  but  1  will  not  have  a  fire 
till  November,  that's  pozs.  Well,  but  coming  home 
to-night  I  found  on  my  table  a  letter  from  MD  ; 
faith  1  was  angr}*,  that  is  with  myself;  and  I  was 
afraid  too  to  see  MD's  hand  so  soon,  for  fear  of 
•onifthing,  1  don't  know  what :  at  last  1  opened  it, 
and  it  was  over  well,  and  a  bill  for  the  two  hundred 
TJiueaa.  However,  'tis  a  sad  thing  that  this  letter 
u  not  gone,  nor  your  twenty-first  answered  yet. 

19.  I  was  invited  to-day  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Van, 
with  some  company  who  did  not  come  ;  but  1  ate 
nothing  but  herrings :  you  must  know  I  hardly  ever 
^  of  above  one  thing,  and  that  the  plainest  ordi- 
<ttry  meat  at  Uble ;  1  love  it  best,  and  believe  it 
wholesomest.  You  love  rarities ;  yes  you  do ;  I 
*i»h  you  had  all  that  I  ever  see  where  I  go.  I  was 
rotniag  home  early  and  met  the  secretary  in  his 
{''iair,  who  persuaded  me  to  go  with  him  to  Britton's ; 
^  he  said  he  had  been  all  day  at  business,  and  had 
•^ten  nothing.  So  I  went,  and  the  time  passed  so 
'a»t  we  stayed  till  two,  so  you  may  believe  'tis  late 
cnoogh. 

20.  This  day  has  gone  all  wrong,  by  sitting  up  so 
hte  last  night.  Lord-treasurer  is  not  yet  well,  and 
J*a'l  go  to  Windsor.  I  dined  with  sir  Matthew 
Ihidley,  and  took  occasion  to  hint  to  him  that  he 


would  lose  his  employment,  for  which  I  am  very 
sorry.  Lord  Pembroke  and  his  family  are  all  come 
to  town.  I  was  kept  so  long  at  a  friend's  this 
evening  that  I  cannot  send  this  to-night.  When  I 
knocked  at  my  lodgings,  a  fellow  asked  me  where 
lodged  Dr.  Swift  t  1  told  him  I  was  the  person : 
he  gave  me  a  letter  he  brought  from  the  secretary's 
ofiice,  and  I  gave  him  a  shilling :  when  I  came  up  I 
saw  Dingley's  hand :  faith  I  was  afraid,  I  do  not 
know  what.  At  last  it  was  a  formal  letter  from 
Dingley  about  her  exchequer  business.  Well,  I'll 
do  it  on  Monday,  and  settle  it  with  Tooke.  And 
now  boys,  for  your  letter,  1  mean  the  first,  No.  21. 
Let's  see ;  come  out,  little  letter.  I  never  had  the 
letter  from  the  bishop  that  Raymond  mentions ;  but 
1  have  written  to  Ned  Southwell,  to  desire  the  duke 
of  Ormond  to  speak  to  his  reverence,  that  he  may 
leave  ofi*  his  impertinence.  What  a  pox  can  they 
think  I  am  doing  for  the  archbishop  here  1  You  have 
a  pretty  notion  of  me  in  Ireland,  to  make  me  an 
agent  for  the  archbishop  of  Dublin.  Why  ;  do  you 
think  I  value  your  people's  ingratitude  about  my 
part  in  serving  them  t  I  remit  them  their  first-fruits 
of  ingratitude  as  freely  as  I  got  the  other  remitted 
to  them.  This  lord- treasurer  defers  writing  his  let- 
ter to  them,  or  else  they  would  be  plaguily  con- 
founded by  this  time.  For  he  designs  to  give  the 
merit  of  it  wholly  to  the  queen  and  me,  and  to  let 
them  know  it  was  done  before  the  duke  of  Ormond 
was  lord -lieutenant.  You  visit,  you  dine  abroad, 
you  see  friends  ;  you  pilgarlic ;  you  walk  from  Fin- 
glass,  you  a  cat's  foot.  O  Lord — lady  Gore  hung 
her  child  by  the  waist;  what  is  that  waist  1  I  don't 
understand  the  word :  he  must  hang  on  till  you 
explain  or  spell  it.  I  don't  believe  he  was  pretty, 
that's  a  liiii.  Pish  !  bum  your  first-fruits ;  again  at 
it !  Stella  has  made  twenty  false  spellings  in  her 
writing ;  I'll  send  them  to  you  all  back  again  on  the 
other  side  of  this  letter,  to  mend  them  ;  I  won't  miss 
one.  W^hy ;  I  think  there  were  seventeen  bishops' 
names  to  the  letter  lord  Oxford  received.  I  will 
send  you  some  pamphlets  by  Leigh ;  put  me  in  mind 
of  it  on  Monday,  for  I  shall  go  then  to  the  printer ; 
es,  and  the  Miscellany.  I  am  mightily  obliged  to 
ails,  but  I  don't  deserve  it  by  any  usage  of  him 
here,  having  seen  him  but  twice,  and  once  enpaaaant, 
Mrs.  Manley  forsworn  ombre!  W^hat ;  and  no  blaz- 
ing star  appear  1  no  monsters  bom  1  no  whale  thrown 
upl  have  you  not  found  out  some  evasion  for  herl 
She  had  no  such  regard  to  oaths  in  her  younger 
days.  '  I  got  the  books  for  nothing,  madam  Dingley  ; 
but  the  wine  I  got  not ;  it  was  but  a  promise.  Yes, 
my  head  is  pretty  well  in  the  main,  only  now  and 
then  a  little  threatening  or  so.  You  talk  of  my  re* 
conciling  some  great  folks.  I  tell  you  what.  The 
secretary  told  me  last  night  that  he  had  found  the 
reason  why  the  queen  was  cold  to  him  for  some 
months  past ;  that  a  friend  had  told  it  him  yesterday ; 
and  it  was  that  they  suspected  he  was  at  the  bottom 
with  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Then  he  said  he 
had  reflected  upon  all  I  had  spoken  to  him  long 
ago  ;  but  he  thought  it  had  been  only  my  suspicion 
and  my  zeal  and  kindness  for  him.  I  said  I  had 
reason  to  take  that  very  ill,  to  imagine  I  knew  so 
little  of  the  world  as  to  talk  at  a  venture  to  a  great 
minister ;  that  I  had  gone  between  him  and  lord- 
treasurer  oflen,  and  told  each  of  them  what  I  had 
said  to  the  other,  and  that  I  had  informed  him  so 
before :  he  said  all  that  you  may  imagine  to  excuse 
himself  and  approve  my  conduct.  I  told  him  I 
knew  all  along  that  this  proceeding  of  mine  was  the 
surest  way  to  send  me  back  to  my  willows  in  Ire- 
land, but  that  I  regarded  it  not,  provided  I  could 
do  the  kingdom  service  in  keeping  them  well  toge- 
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ther.  I  minded  bim  how  often  I  had  told  lord- 
treasurer,  lord-keeper,  and  him  together,  that  all 
things  depended  on  their  union,  and  that  my  comfort 
was  to  see  them  love  one  another ;  and  I  had  told 
them  all  singly  that  I  had  not  said  this  bv  chance, 
&c.  He  was  in  a  rage  to  be  thus  suspected  ;  swears 
he  will  be  upon  a  better  foot,  or  none  at  all ;  and  I 
do  not  see  how  they  can  well  want  him  in  this 
juncture.  I  hope  to  find  a  way  of  settling  this  mat- 
ter. I  act  an  honest  part  that  will  bring  me  nei- 
ther profit  nor  praise.  MD  must  think  the  better  of 
me  for  it*:  nobody  else  shall  know  of  it.  Here's 
politics  enough  for  once ;  but  madam  D.  D.  gare 
me  occasion  for  it.  I  think  I  told  you  I  have  got 
into  lodgings  that  don't  smell  ill. — O  Lord !  the 
spectacles:  well,  I'll  do  that  on  Monday  too;  al- 
though it  goes  against  me  to  be  employed  for  folks 
that  neither  you  nor  I  care  a  groat  for.  Is  the  eight 
pounds  from  Hawkshaw  included  in  the  thirty-nine 
pounds  five  shillings  and  twopence!  How  do  I 
know  by  this  how  my  account  stands  f  Can't  you 
write  five  or  six  lines  to  cast  it  up  t  Mine  is  forty- 
four  pounds  per  annum^  and  eight  pounds  from 
Hawkshaw  makes  fifty-two  pounds.  Pray  set  it 
right,  and  let  me  know:  you  had  best.  And  so 
now  I  have  answered  No.  21,  and  'tis  late,  and  I 
will  answer  No.  22  in  my  next :  this  cannot  g^  to- 
night, but  shall  on  Tuesday :  and  so  go  to  your  play, 
and  lose  your  money,  with  your  two  eggs  a  penny  ; 
silly  jade  ;  you  witty  t  very  pretty. 

21.  Mrs.  Van  would  have  me  dine  with  her  again 
to-day,  and  so  I  did,  though  lady  Mountjoy  has  sent 
two  or  three  times  to  have  me  see  and  dine  with  her, 
and  she  is  a  little  body  I  love  very  well.  My  head 
has  ached  a  little  in  the  evenings  these  three  or  four 
days,  but  it  is  not  of  the  giddy  sort,  so  I  do  not  much 
value  it.  I  was  to  see  lord  Harley  to-day,  but  lord- 
treasurer  took  physic  and  I  could  not  see  him.  He 
has  voided  much  gravel,  and  is  better,  but  not  well ; 
he  talks  of  going  on  Tuesday  to  see  the  queen  at 
Hampton  Court ;  I  wish  he  may  be  able.  I  never 
saw  so  fine  a  summer-day  as  this  was :  how  is  it 
with  you,  pray  1  and  can't  you  remember,  naughty 
packs f  I  han't  seen  lord  Pembroke  yet.  He  wiU 
be  sorry  to  miss  Dilly :  I  wonder  you  say  nothing  of 
Dilly's  being  got  to  Ireland  ;  if  he  be  not  there  soon, 
I  shall  have  some  certain  odd  thoughts :  guess  them 
if  you  can. 

22.  I  dined  in  the  city  to-day  with  Dr.  Freind, 
at  one  of  my  printers' :  I  inquired  for  Leigh,  but 
could  not  find  him  :  I  have  forgot  what  sort  of  apron 
you  want.  I  must  rout  among  your  letters,  a  needle 
in  a  bottle  of  hay.  I  gave  Sterne  directions,  but 
where  to  find  him  Lord  knows.  I  have  bespoken 
the  spectacles;  got  a  set  of  Examiners,  and  five 
pamphlets,  which  I  have  either  written  or  contributed 
to,  except  the  best,  which  is  the  vindication  of  the 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  is  entirely  of  the  author 
of  the  Atalantis.  I  have  settled  Dingley's  afifair 
with  Tooke,  who  has  undertaken  it,  and  understands 
it.  I  have  bespoken  a  Miscellany,  what  would  you 
have  me  do  more  1  It  cost  me  a  shilling  coming 
home :  it  rains  terribly,  and  did  so  in  the  morning. 
Lord-treasurer  has  had  an  ill  day,  in  much  pain. 
He  writes  and  does  business  in  his  chamber  now  he 
is  ill :  the  man  is  bewitched :  he  desires  to  see  me, 
and  I'll  maul  him,  but  he  will  not  value  it  a  rush. 
I  am  half  weary  of  them  all.  I  often  burst  out  into 
these  thoughts,  and  will  certainly  steal  away  as  soon 
as  I  decently  can.  I  have  many  friends  and  many 
enemies ;  and  the  last  are  more  constant  in  their 
nature.  I  have  no  shuddering  at  all  to  think  of 
retiring  to  my  old  circumstances,  if  you  can  be  easy  ; 
but  I  will  always  live  in  Ireland  as  I  did  the  last 


time ;  I  wiU  not  hunt  for  dinners  there :  nor  con. 
verse  with  more  than  a  very  few. 

23.  Morning. — This  goes  to-day,  and  shall  be 
sealed  by  and  by.  Lord-treaaurer  takes  physic  agsin 
to-day ;  I  believe  I  shall  dine  with  lord  Dapplin. 
Mr.  Tooke  brought  me  a  letter  directed  for  me  at 
Morphew's,  the  bookseller.  I  suppose,  by  the 
postage,  it  came  from  Ireland;  it  is  a  woman's  hand, 
and  seems  false  spelt  on  purpose  ;  it  is  in  such  sort 
of  (verse  as  Harris's  petition ;  rallies  me  for  writini; 
merry  thing?,  and  not  upon  divinity ;  and  is  like  the 
subject  of  the  archbishop's  last  letter,  as  I  told  you. 
Can  you  guess  whom  it  came  from  t  it  is  not  ill- 
written  ;  pray  find  it  out ;  there  is  a  Latin  verse  at 
the  end  of  it  all  rightly  spelt ;  yet  the  English,  ai 
I  think,  aifectedly  wrong  in  many  places.  My 
plaguing  time  is  coming.  A  young  fellow  brought  me 
a  letter  from  judge  Coote,  with  recommendation  to 
be  lieutenant  of  a  man-of-war.  He  is  the  son  of  one 
Echlin,  who  was  minister  of  Belfast  before  Tisdall, 
and  I  have  got  some  other  new  customers;  but  I 
shall  trouble  my  friends  as  little  as  possible.  Sancy 
Stella  used  to  jeer  me  for  meddling  with  other  folkn' 
afiairs ;  but  now  I  am  punished  for  it. — ^Patrick  has 
brought  the  candle,  and  I  have  no  more  room.  Fare- 
well, &c.  &c. 

Here  is  a  full  and  true  account  of  Stella's  new 

spelling. 

Plaguely,  .  .        Plaguily.* 

Dineing,  .  .         Dining. 

Straingers,       .  Strangers. 

Chais,  .  .         Chase.^ 

Waist,  .  .         Wast 

Houer,  .  .         Hour. 

Immagin,         .  .         Imagine. 

A  bout,  .        About. 

Intellegence,    .  .         Intelligence. 

Aboundance,  .  .         Abundance. 

Merrit,  .  .         Merit. 

Secreet,  .  .        Secret. 

Phamphlets,    .  .        Pamphlets. 

Bussiness,        .  .         Business. 

Tell  me  truly,  sin*ah,  how  many  of  these  are  mistake> 
of  the  pen,  and  how  many  are  you  to  answer  for  a^ 
real  ill-spelling  1  There  are  but  fourteen:  I  said 
twenty  by  guess.  You  must  not  be  angry,  for  I  will 
have  you  spell  right,  let  the  world  go  how  it  trill. 
Though,  after  all,  there  is  but  a  mistake  of  one  letter 
in  any  of  these  words.  I  allow  you  henceforth  bat 
six  false  spellings  in  every  letter  you  send  me. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-THIRD. 

I^ndon,  Oct.  ZS,  1711. 
I  DINED  with  lord  Dupplin  as  I  told  you  I  wouM, 
and  put  my  32nd  into  the  post-office  my  own  self; 
and  I  believe  there  has  not  been  one  moment  since 
we  parted  wherein  a  letter  was  not  upon  the  roa<l 
going  or  coming  to  or  from  PMD  [Presto  and  MP] 
If  the  queen  knew  it  she  would  give  us  a  pension ; 
for  it  is  we  bring  good  luck  to  their  post-boys  ar)>! 
their  packets ;  else  they  would  break  their  neck^ 
and  sink.     But  an  old  saying  and  a  true  one : — 

Be  it  BQOw,  or  rtorna,  or  hail, 

PMD*«  lettem  ncTer  fail: 

Gro»8  wiadd  may  aumeiimea  make  them  tarry. 

Bat  PMD*8  letters  can't  miaearry. 

Terrible  rain  to-day,  but  it  cleared  up  at  nisrht 

enough  to  save  my  twelvepence  coming  home.  LunJ- 

treasurer   is  much   better  this  evening.     I  hate  t<« 

have  him  ill,  he  is  so  confoundedly  careless.    I  won't 

answer  your  letter  yet,  so  be  satisfied. 

■  This  column  of  words,  as  they  are  corrected,  la  in  SteJU** 
bond.  ^  Falsely  ^It. 
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24.  I  called  at  lord-treatuier'a  to-day  at  noon ;  he 
TTU  eating  some  broth  in  hia  bedchamher,  undreased, 
iritii  a  thousand  papers  about  him.     He  has  a  little 
ff>fr  upoD  him,  and  his  eye  terribly  bloodshot ;  yet 
h<>  dressed  himself  and  went  out  to  the  treasury. 
He  fold  me  be  had  a  letter  from  a  lady  with  a  com- 
plaint againut  me ;  it  was  from  Mrs.  Cutts,  a  sister  of 
lord  Cutts,  who  writ  to  him  that  I  had  abused  her 
brother:  you  remember  the    "Salamander;"   it  is 
printed  in  the  Miscellany.     I  told  my  lord  that  I 
uould  ncTer  regard  complaints,  and  that  I  expected, 
wh^nerer  he  reeeiTcd  any  against  me,  he  would  im- 
mediately put  them  into  the  lire  and  forget  them, 
vlie  I  should  haye  no  quiet.     I  had  a  little  turn  in 
mjhead  this  morning;  which,  though  it  did  not 
h<  tbore  a  moment,  yet,  being  of  the  true  sort,  has 
made  me  u  weak  as  a  dog  all  this  day.     'Tis  the 
tirst  I  have  had  this  half-year.     I  shall  take  my  pills 
if  1  bear  of  it  again.     I  dined  at  lady  Mouutjoy's 
«ith  Harry  Coote,  and  I  went  to  see  lord  Pembroke 
upon  bis  eoming  to   town. — The  Whig  party  are 
furioQs  igainst  a  peace,  and  every  day  some  ballad 
rciinet  oat  reflecting  on  the  ministry  on  that  account. 
The  secretary  Su  John  has  seieed  on  a  dozen  book- 
wUtn  and  publishers  into  hia  messengers'  hands. 
Some  of  the  foreign  ministers  have  published  the 
preliminaries  agreed  on  here  between  France  and 
Eoifland ;  and  people  rail  at  them  as  insufficient  to 
imt  a  peace  upon  ;  but  the  secret  is,  that  the  French 
iii^ea;?reed  to  articles  much  more  important,  which 
our  ministers  have  not  communicated,  and  the  peo- 
pie,  who  think  they  know  all,  are  discontented  that 
th(;  know  no  more.     This  was  an  inconvenience  I 
foi^told  to  the  secretary ;  but  we  could  contrive  no 
WAT  to  fence  against  it.     So  there's  politics  for  you. 

'^25.    The  queen  is  at  Hampton-court :  she  went 
"D  Tuesday,   in   that  terrible  rain.     I  dined  with 
Lems  at  h^  lodgings,  to  despatch  some  business  we 
bid.    I  sent  this  oiomtng  and  evening  to  lord -trea- 
surer, and  he  is  much  worse  by  going  out ;  I  am  in 
psin  about  evening.     He  has  sent  for  Dr.  Batcliffe ; 
ynj  God  preserve  him.     The  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chi^oer  showed  me  to-day  a  ballad  in  manuscript 
i^nst  lord-treasurer  and  his  South  Sea  project ;  it 
»  ver)  sharply  written ;  |t  it  be  not  printed  I  will 
w-nd  it  you.    If  it  be,  it  shall  go  in  vour  packet  of 
pioiphlets. — I  found  out  your  letter  about  directions 
\<t  the  apron,  and  have  ordered  to  be  bought  a  cheap 
ere^  sitk  work  apron ;  I  have  it  by  heart.     I  sat 
ihm  fTenJng  with   Mrs.  Barton,  who  is   my   near 
Lfi^hbonr.     It  was  a  delicious  day,  and  I  got  my 
viik,  and  was  thinking  whether  MD  was  walking 
t"o  just  at  that  time  that  Presto  was. — ^This  paper 
d'Ms  not  cost  me  a   farthing;  I  have  it   from   the 
»'-<Tftary'8  o$ce.     I   long  till  to-morrow  to  know 
h<m  my  lord-treasurer  sleeps  this  night,  and  to  hear 
Itr  mends :  we  are  all  undone  without  him ;  so  pray 
(ir  him,  Btrrahs,    and   don't  stay  too  late   at  the 
dean'a. 

26.  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Van ;  for  the  weather  is 
^  had.  and  I  am  so  busy  that  I  cannot  dine  with 
iZTvat  folks :  and  besides,  I  dare  eat  but  little,  to 
^H-p  my  head  in  order,  which  is  better.  Lord- 
trttturer  is  very  ill,  but  I  hope  in  no  danger.  We 
Ure  no  quiet  with  the  Whigs,  they  are  so  violent 
^Ainst  a  peace;  but  I'll  cool  them,  with  a  ven- 
rrmce,  very  soon.  I  have  not  heard  from  the  bi- 
''^iopofClogher,  whether  he  has  got  his  statues.  I 
«nt  to  him  six  weeks  ago  ;  he  is  so  busy  with  his 
p^vliunent.  I  won't  answer  your  letter  yet,  say 
«hat  ynu  will,  aaucy  girls. 

^«  I  forgot  to  go  about  some  business  this  mom- 
ii-kS  which  coat  me  double  the  time;  and  I  was 
(^rced  to  be  at  the  secretary's  office  till  four,  and  lose 


my  dinner ;  to  I  went  to  Mrs.  Van's,  and  made 
them  get  me  three  herrings,  which  I  am  very  fond 
of,  and  they  are  a  light  victuals :  besides,  I  was  to 
have  supped  at  lady  Ashbumham's;  but  the  drab 
did  not  call  for  us  in  her  coach,  at  she  promited,  but 
sent  for  us,  and  to  I  sent  my  excuses.  It  has  been 
a  terrible  rainy  day,  but  to  flattering  in  the  morning 
that  I  would  needs  go  out  in  my  new  hat.  I  met 
Leigh  and  Sterne  as  I  was  going  into  the  park. 
Leigh  says  he  will  go  to  Ireland  in  ten  days,  if  he 
can  get  Sterne  to  go  with  him ;  so  I  vrill  send  him 
the  things  for  MD,  and  I  have  desired  him  to  in- 
quire about  the  box.  I  hate  that  Sterne  for  his 
carelessness  about  it ;  but  it  wai  my  fault. 

29.  I  was  all  this  terrible  rainy  day  with  my  friend 
Lewis  upon  business  of  importance;  and  1  dined 
with  him,  and  came  home  about  seven,  and  thought 
I  would  amuse  myself  a  little,  after  the  pains  I  had 
taken.  I  saw  a  volume  of  Congreve's  plays  in  my 
room,  that  Patrick  had  taken  to  read ;  and  I  looked 
into  it,  and  in  mere  loitering  read  in  it  till  twelve, 
like  an  owl  and  a  fool :  if  ever  I  do  so  again :  never 
saw  the  like.  Count  Gallat,  the  emperor't  envoy, 
you  will  hear,  is  in  disgrace  with  us :  the  queen  has 
ordered  her  ministers  to  have  no  more  commerce 
with  him  ;  the  reason  is,  the  fool  vrrit  a  rude  letter 
to  lord  Dartmouth,  secretary  of  state,  complaining 
of  our  proceedings  about  a  peace ;  and  be  is  always 
in  close  confidence  with  lord  Wharton,  and  Sunder- 
land, and  others  of  the  late  ministry.  I  believe  you 
begin  to  think  there  will  be  no  peace  ;  the  Whigs 
here  are  sure  it  cannot  be,  and  stocks  are  fallen 
again.  But  I  am  confident  there  will,  unless  France 
plays  us  tricks ;  and  you  may  venture  a  wager  with 
any  of  your  Whig  acquaintance  that  we  shall  not 
have  another  campaign.  You  will  get  more  by  it 
than  by  ombre,  sirrah. — I  let  slip  telling  you  yes- 
terday's journal,  which  I  thought  to  have  done 
this  morning,  but  blundered.  I  dined  yesterday  at 
Harry  Coote's,  vrith  lord  Hatton,  Mr.  Finch,  a  son 
of  lonl  Nottingham,  and  sir  Andrew  Fountaine.  I 
left  them  soon  ;  but  hear  they  stayed  till  two  in  the 
morning,  and  were  all  drunk ;  and  to  good  night 
for  last  night,  and  good  night  for  to-night.  You 
blundering  goosecap,  an't  you  ashamed  to  blunder 
to  young  ladies  1  I  shall  have  a  fire  in  three  or  four 
days  now, — oh,  ho. 

39.  I  was  to-day  in  the  city  concerting  some 
things  ivith  a  printer,  and  am  to  be  to-morrow  all 
day  busy  with  Mr.  Secretary  about  the  tame  [Con- 
duct of  the  Allies] .  I  won't  tell  you  now ;  but  the 
ministers  reckon  it  will  do  abundance  of  good,  and 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  who  are  half  bewitched 
against  a  peace.  Few  of  this  generation  can  re- 
member anything  but  war  and  taxes,  and  they  think 
it  is  as  it  should  be ;  whereas  'tis  certain  we  are  the 
most  undone  people  in  Europe,  as  I  am  afraid  I 
shall  make  appear,  beyond  all  contradiction.  But 
I  forgot ;  I  won't  tell  you  what  I  will  do,  nor  what 
I  will  not  do :  so  let  me  alone,  and  go  to  Stoyte, 
and  give  Goody  Stoyte  and  Catherine  my  humble 
service  ;  I  love  Ooody  Stoyte  better  than  Goody 
Walls.  Who'll  pay  me  for  this  green  apron  1  I  will 
have  the  money ;  it  cost  ten  shillings  and  sixpence. 
I  think  it  plaguy  dear  for  a  cheap  thing ;  but  they 
said  that  English  silk  would  cockle,  and  I  know  not 
what.  You  have  the  making  into  the  bargain.  'Tit 
right  Italian :  I  have  aent  it  and  the  pamphlets  to 
Leigh,  and  will  send  the  Miscellanies  and  spectacles 
in  a  day  or  two.  I  would  send  more ;  but  faith  I 
am  plaguy  poor  at  present. 

31.  The  devil's  in  this  secretary;  when  I  went 
this  rooming  he  had  people  with  him  ;  but,  says  he, 
we  are  to  dine  with  Prior  to-day,  and  then  will  do 
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all  our  business  in  the  afternoon :  at  two.  Prior 
sends  ii'ord  he  is  otherwise  engaged  ;  then  the  secre- 
tary and  I  go  and  dine  with  brigadier  Britton,  sit 
till  eight,  grow  merry,  no  business  done  ;  he  is  in 
haste  lo  see  lady  Jersey ;  we  part,  and  appoint  no 
time  to  meet  again.  This  is  the  fault  of  all  the 
present  ministers,  teasing  me  to  death  for  my  assist- 
ance, laying  the  whole  weight  of  their  afiairs  upon 
it,  yet  slipping  opportunities.  Lord-treasurer  mends 
every  day,  though  slowly :  I  hope  he  will  take  care 
of  himself.  Pray,  will  you  send  to  Parrisol  to  send 
me  a  bill  nf  twenty  pounds  as  soon  as  he  can,  for  I 
want  money.  I  must  have  money ;  I  will  have  mo- 
ney, sirrahs. 

November  1.  I  went  to-day  into  the  city  to  settle 
some  business  with  Stratford,  and  to  dine  with  him ; 
but  he  was  engaged,  and  I  was  so  angry  I  would 
not  dine  with  any  other  merchant,  but  went  to  mj 
printer,  and  ate  a  bit,  and  did  business  of  mischief 
with  him,  and  I  shall  have  the  spectacles  and  Mis- 
cellany to-morrow,  and  leave  them  with  Leigh.  A 
Hne  day  always  makes  me  go  into  the  city,  if  I  can 
■pare  time,  because  it  is  exercise  ;  and  that  does  me 
more  good  than  anything.  I  hare  heard  nothing 
since  of  my  head,  but  a  little,  I  don't  know  how, 
sometimes :  but  I  am  very  temperate,  especially  now 
the  treasurer  is  ill,  and  the  ministers  often  at  Hamp- 
ton-court, and  the  secretary  not  yet  fixed  in  his 
house,  and  I  hate  dining  with  many  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance. Here  has  been  a  fellow  discovered 
going  out  of  the  East  India-house  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money  and  bills;  he  would  have 
escaped  if  he  had  not  been  so  uneasy  with  thirst 
that  he  stole  out  before  his  time,  and  was  caught. 
But  what  is  that  to  MD1  I  wish  we  had  the  money, 
provided  the  East  India  Company  was  never  the 
worse;  you  know  we  must  not  covet,  &c.  Our 
weather  for  this  fortnight  past  is  chequered,  a  fair 
and  a  rainy  day ;  this  was  very  fine,  and  I  have 
walked  four  miles ;  wish  MD  would  do  so,  lazy 
sluttikins. 

2.  It  has  rained  all  day  with  a  continuendo,  and  I 
went  in  a  chair  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Van;  always 
there  in  a  very  rainy  day.  But  I  made  a  shift  to 
come  back  afoot.  I  live  a  very  retired  life,  pay  very 
few  visits,  and  keep  but  very  little  company  ;  I  read 
no  newspapers.  I  am  sorry  I  sent  you  the  Exa- 
miner, for  the  printer  is  going  to  print  them  in  a 
email  volume  :  it  seems  the  author  is  too  proud  to 
have  them  printed  by  subscription,  though  his  friends 
offered,  they  say,  to  make  it  worth  five  hundred 
pounds  to  him.  The  Spectators  are  likewise  print- 
ing in  a  larger  and  smaller  volume,  so  I  believe  they 
are  going  to  leave  them  off,  and  indeed  people  grow 
weary  of  them,  though  they  are  often  prettily  writ- 
ten. We  have  had  no  news  for  me  to  send  you  now 
toward  the  end  of  my  letter.  The  queen  has  the 
gout  a  little ;  I  hoped  the  lord-treasurer  would  have 
had  it  too,  but  Radcliffe  told  me  yesterday  it  was  the 
rheumatism  in  his  knee  and  foot;  however,  he 
mends,  and  I  hope  will  be  abroad  in  a  short  time. 
I  am  told  they  design  giving  away  several  employ- 
ments before  the  parliament  sits,  which  will  be  the 
13th  instant.  I  either  do  not  like  or  not  understand 
this  policy ;  and  if  lord- treasurer  does  not  mend 
soon,  they  must  give  them  just  before  the  sessions. 
But  he  is  the  greatest  procrastinator  in  the  world. 

3.  A  fine  day  this,  and  I  walked  a  pretty  deal :  I 
stuffed  the  secretary's  pockets  with  papers,  which 
he  must  read  and  settle  at  Hampton-court,  where 
he  went  to-day,  and  stays  some  time.  They  have  no 
lodgings  for  me  there,  so  I  can't  go,  for  the  town  is 
small,  chai^i^^able,  and  inconvenient.  Lord -treasurer 
bad  a  very  ill  night  laat  night,  with  much  pain  in  his 


knee  and  foot,  but  is  easier  to^lay. — And  so  I  Wfii: 
to  visit  Prior  about  some  business,  and  so  he  wm 
not  within,  and  so  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  mude  me 
dine  to-day  again  with  Mrs.  Van,  and  1  came  hom« 
soon,  remembering  this  must  go  to-night,  and  that 
I  had  a  letter  of  MD's  to  answer.     O  Lord,  wh«rt 
is  it  1  let  me  see  ;  so,  so,  here  it  is.    You  gnid^c 
writing  so   soon.     Pox  on  that  bill ;   the  woman 
would  have  me  manage  that  money  for  her.    1  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  it  now  I  have  it ;  1  uo 
like  the  unprofitable  steward  in  the  gospel :  I  laid 
it  up  in  a  napkin ;  there  thou  hast  what  is  thin« 
own,  8u*,    Well,  well,  I  know  of  your  new  ma}  or. 
(I'll  tell  you  a  pun  ;  a  fishmonifer  owed  a  man  t\»o 
crowns ;  so  he  sent  him  a  piece  of  bad  ling  and  \ 
tench,  and  then  said  he  was  paid :  how  is  that  noY\  1 
find  it  out ;  for  I  won't  tell  it  you  :  which  of  )oo 
finds  it  outi)     Well,  but,  as  1  was  saying,  ^hit 
care  I  for  your  mayor  1     I   fancy   Ford  may  t«!l 
Forbes  right  about  my  returning  to  Ireland  befoit 
Christmas,  or  soon  after.     I'm  sorry  you  did  not  ^ 
on  with  your  story  about  "  Pray  God  you  be  John;" 
I  never  heard  it  in  my  life,  and  wonder  what  it  can 
be. — Ah,  Stella,  faith  you  leaned  upon  your  Bib'e 
to  think  what  to  aay  when  you  writ  that.    Yt», 
that  story  of  the  secretary's  making  me  an  eiampie 
is  true  ;  **  never  heard  it  before  ;"  why,  how  could 
you  hear  it  1  is  it  possible  to  tell  you  the  hundredtb 
part  of  what  passes  in  our  companies  here  Y  the  m> 
cretary  is  as  easy  with  me  a«  Mr.  Addison  was.    1 
have  often  thought  what  a  splutter  sir  William  Tem- 
ple makes  about  being  made  secretary  of  state ;  I 
think  Mr.  St.  John  the  greatest  young  man  I  ever 
knew ;  wit,  capacity,  beauty,  quickness  of  apprr- 
hension,  good  learning,  and  an  excellent  taste ;  the 
best  orator  in   the  house  of  commons,  admirable 
conversation,  good  nature,  and  good  manners ;  ge- 
nerous, and  a  despiser  of  money.     His  only  fault  li 
talking  to  his  friends  in  a  way  of  complaint  of  ti>' 
great  a  load  of  business,  which  looks  a  little  liki 
affectation ;  and  he  endeavours  too  much  to  mix  the 
fine  gentleman  and  man  of  pleasure  with  the  m&a 
of  business.     What  truth  and  sincerity  he  may  ha^e 
I  know  not :  he  is  now  but  thirty -two,  and  )u.« 
been  secretary  above  a  year.     Is  not  all  this  extiv* 
ordinary)  how  he  stands  with  the  queen  and  lonl- 
treasurer  I  have  told  you  before.     This  is  his  cha- 
racter ;    and   I   believe   you   will    be   diverted  b; 
knowing  it.     I  writ  to  the  archbishop  of  Dubliu, 
bishop  of  Cloyue  and  of  Clogher  together,  five  weeks 
ago  from  Windsor:    I  hope  they  had  my  letter: 
piay  know  if  Clogher  had  his. — Fig  for  your  physi- 
cian and  his  advice,  madam  Dingley ;   if  1  gro^i* 
worse,  I  will ;  otherwise  I  will  trust  to  temperanc 
and  exercise:    your  fall  of  the  leaf;  what  care  1 
when  the  leaves  fall  Y  I  am  sorry  to  see  them  £*il 
with  all  my  heart ;  but  why  should  I  take  phy>ic 
because  leaves  fall  off  from  trees  1  that  won't  hinder 
them  from  falling.     If  a  man  falls  from  a  honk*, 
must  I  take  physic  for  thati — This  arguing  ma]i«> 
you  mad  ;  but  it  is  true  right  reason,  not  to  be  di?- 
proved. — I  am  glad  at  heart  to  hear  poor  Stella  U 
better;  use  exercise  and  walk,  spend  pattend  auJ 
spare   potions,   wear  out  clogs  and  waste  clare!. 
Have  you  found  out  my  pun  of  the  fiahmontrrrl 
don't  read  a  word  more  till  you  have  got  it.    An^i 
Stella  is  handsome  again,  you  sayl  and  is  she  fut  ? 
I  have  sent  to  Leigh  the  set  of  Examiners ;  the  fip't 
thirteen  were  written  by  several  hands,  some  itoihI. 
some  bad ;  the  next  three-and-thirty  were  all  > ) 
one  hand,  that  makes  forty-six:  then  that  author, 
whoever  he  was,  laid  it  down  on  purpose  to  con- 
found guessers ;  and  the  last  six  were  written  by  a 
woman.     Then  there  is  **  An  Account  of  Guiecani" 
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V)  the  same  woman,  but  the  facts  sent  by  Presto. 
Then  "An  Answer  to  the  Letter  to  the  Lords  about 
Orfjg,"  by  Presto ;  **  Prior's  Journey/*  by  Presto ; 
•'  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,"  entirely 
by  the  same  woman ;  **  Comment  on  Hare's  Ser- 
muo/'  by  the  same  woman,  only  hints  sent  to  the 
printer  from  Presto  to  give  her.  Then  there's  the 
Miscellany,  an  apron  for  Stella,  a  pound  of  choco- 
late, without  sug^r,  for  Stella,  a  fine  snuff-rasp  of 
(Tor^',  given  me  by  Mrs.  St.  John  for  Dingley,  and 
a  Ur^e  roll  of  tobacco,  which  she  must  hide  or  cut 
ihorter  out  of  modesty,  and  four  pair  of  spectacles 
for  the  Lord  knows  who.  There's  the  cargo,  I  hope 
tt  will  come  safe.  O,  Mrs.  Masham  and  I  are  very 
well ;  we  write  to  one  another,  but  it  is  upon  busi- 
ngs ;  I  believe  I  told  you  so  before :  pray  pardon 
my  forgetfulness  in  these  cases ;  poor  Presto  can't 
kelp  it.  MD  shall  have  the  money  as  soon  as  Tooke 
2ets  it  And  so  I  think  I  have  answered  all,  and 
tW  paper  is  out,  and  now  1  have  fetched  up  my 
vrfk,  and  will  send  you  another  this  day  fortnight. 
—VThj,  yon  rogues,  two  crowns  make  teneh^Ul-ling : 
Ton  are  so  dull  you  could  never  have  found  it  out. 
Farewell,  &c.  Ac. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-FOURTH. 

London,  Nov.  S.  1711. 
Mt  33rd  lies  now  before  me  Just  finished,  and  I  am 
soing  to  seal  and  send  it,  so  let  me  know  whether 
}ou  would  have  me  add  anything :  I  gave  you  my 
Jr>umal  of  this  day  ;  and  it  is  now  nine  at  night,  and 
I  am  going  to  be  busy  for  an  hour  or  two. 

4.  1  left  a  friend's  house  to-day,  where  I  was 
iDtited,  jQst  when  dinner  was  setting  on,  and  pre* 
iccded  I  was  engaged,  because  I  saw  some  fellows 
I  did  not  know ;  and  went  to  sir  Matthew  Dudley's, 
vhere  I  had  the  same  inconvenience,  but  he  would 
^<  let  me  go ;  otherwise  I  would  have  gone  home, 
and  sent  for  a  slice  of  mutton  and  a  pot  of  ale,  ra- 
tber  than  dine  with  persons  unknown,  as  bad,  for 
»(uht  I  know,  as  your  deans,  parsons,  and  curates, 
l^id  «labby  weather  to-day. — Now  methinks  I  write 
»t  fiw,  when  1  have  no  letter  of  MD's  to  answer. 
Bat  I  mistook,  and  have  got  the  large  paper.  The 
<;u««>o  ia  laid  up  with  the  gout  at  Hampton-court ; 
*^^  ia  now  seldom  without  it  any  long  time  toge- 
'Wr :  I  fear  it  will  wear  her  out  in  a  very  few  years, 
1  plainly  find  I  have  lesit  twitchings  about  my  toes 
^i.<*e  these  ministers  are  sick  and  out  of  town,  and 
I'iat  1  don't  dine  with  them.  I  would  compound 
fur  a  light  easy  gout  to  be  perfectly  well  in  my  head. 
—Pray  tralk  when  the  frost  comes,  young  ladies, 
xo  a  frost-biting.  It  comes  into  my  head  that,  from 
ii>e  tery  time  you  first  went  to  Ireland,  I  have  been 
ilwayi  plying  you  to  walk  and  read.  The  young 
Mluwa  here  haTe  begun  a  kind  of  fashion  to  walk, 
and  many  of  them  have  got  swingeing  strong  shoes 
pQ  porpo^ ;  it  has  got  as  for  as  several  young  lords ; 
if  it  hold,  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing.  Lady 
Iwj  and  I  are  fallen  out :  she  rails  at  me,  and  I 
^^Te  left  visiting  her. 

2-  MD  was  very  troublesome  to  me  last  night  in 
n>  tleep ;  1  was  a  dreamed,  raethought,  that  Stella 
^u  here.  I  asked  her  after  Dingley,  and  she  said 
^^  had  left  her  in  Ireland,  because  she  designed 
^v  «ay  to  be  short,  and  such  stuff. — Monsieur 
Poattharirain,  the  secretary  of  state  in  France,  and 
MftRsiear  Fontenelle,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
^fademy  there  (who  writ  the  Dialogues  des  MortSf 
*^),  have  aent  letters  to  lord  Pembroke,  "  that  the 
Academy  have,  vrith  the  king's  consent,  chosen  him 
'^*'  of  their  members  in  the  room  of  one  who  is 
^«Hy  dead.**     But  the  cautious  geutlomsm  has  given 


me  the  letters  to  show  my  lord  Dartmouth  and  Mr. 
St.  John,  our  two  secretaries,  and  let  them  see  there 
is  no  treason  in  them ;  which  I  will  do  on  Wednes- 
day, when  they  come  from  Hampton-court.  The 
letters  are  very  handsome,  and  it  is  a  very  great 
mark  of  honour  and  distinction  to  lord  Pembroke. 
I  hear  the  two  French  ministers  are  come  over 
again  about  the  peace  ;  but  I  have  seen  nobody  of 
consequence  to  know  the  truth.  I  dined  to-day 
with  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  sick,  in 
her  bedchamber,  upon  tioiree  herrings  and  a  chicken ; 
the  dinner  was  my  bespeaking.  We  begin  now  to 
have  chesnuts  and  Seville  oranges;  have  you  the 
latter  yet  1  'Twas  a  terrible  windy  day,  and  we  had 
processions  in  carts  of  the  pope  and  the  devil,  and 
the  butchers  rang  their  cleavers.  You  know  this 
is  the  fifth  of  November,  popery  and  gunpowder. 

6.  Since  I  am  used  to  this  way  of  writing,  I  fancy 
I  could  hardly  make  out  a  long  letter  to  MD  with- 
out it.  I  think  I  ought  to  allow  for  every  line  taken 
up  by  telling  you  where  I  dined ;  but  that  will  not 
be  above  seven  lines  in  all,  half  a  line  to  a  dinner. 
Your  Ingoldsby  is  going  over,  and  they  say  here  he 
is  to  be  made  a  lord.  Here  was  I  staying  in  my 
room  till  two  this  afternoon  for  that  puppy  sir  An- 
drew Fountaine,  who  was  to  go  with  me  into  the 
city,  and  never  came ;  and  if  I  had  not  shot  a  dinner 
flying,  with  one  Mr.  Murray,  I  might  have  fasted,  or 
gone  to  an  alehouse.  You  never  said  one  word  of 
Good  Stoyte  in  your  letter;  but  I  suppose  these 
winter-nights  we  shall  hear  more  of  her.  Does  the 
provost  laugh  as  much  as  he  used  to  do  t  We  reckon 
him  here  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  I  design  to 
write  to  your  dean  one  of  these  days,  but  I  can  never 
find  time,  nor  what  to  say.  I  will  think  of  some- 
thing :  but  if  DD  [Stella  and  Dingley]  were  not  in 
Ireland,  I  believe  seriously  I  shoula  not  think  of 
the  place  twice  a-year.  Nothing  there  ever  makes 
the  subject  of  talk  in  any  company  where  I  am. 

7.  I  went  to-day  to  the  city  on  business ;  but 
stopped  at  a  printer's  and  stayed  there;  it  was  a 
most  delicious  day.  I  hear  the  parliament  is  to  be 
prorogued  for  a  fortnight  longer ;  I  suppose,  either 
because  the  queen  has  the  gout,  or  that  lord-treasurer 
is  not  well,  or  that  they  would  do  something  more 
toward  a  peace.  I  called  at  lord-treasurer's  at  noon, 
and  sat  awhUe  with  lord  Harley,  but  his  father  was 
asleep.  A  bookseller  has  reprinted  or  new-titled  a 
sermon  of  Tom  Swift's,  printed  last  year,  and  pub- 
lishes an  advertisement  calling  it  Dr.  Swift's  sermon. 
Some  friend  of  lord  Galway  has,  by  his  directions, 
published  a  four-shilling  book  about  his  conduct  in 
Spain,  to  defend  him  ;  I  have  but  just  seen  it.  fiut 
what  care  you  for  books,  except  Presto's  Miscella- 
nies 1  Leigh  promised  to  call  and  see  me,  but  has 
not  yet ;  I  hope  he  will  take  care  of  his  cargo,  and 
get  your  Chester  box.  A  murrain  take  that  box  ; 
everything  is  spoiled  that  is  in  it.  How  does  the 
strong  box  dol  you  say  nothing  of  Raymond:  is 
his  wife  brought  to  bed  again ;  or  how  1  has  he 
furnished  his  house,  paid  his  debts,  and  put  out 
the  rest  of  the  money  to  usel  I  am  glad  to  hear 
poor  Joe  is  like  to  get  his  two  hundred  pounds.  I 
suppose  Trim  is  now  reduced  to  slavery  again.  I 
am  glad  of  it ;  the  people  were  as  great  rascals  as 
the  gentlemen.  But  I  must  go  to  bed,  sirrahs ;  the 
secretary  is  still  at  Hampton-court  with  my  papers, 
or  is  come  only  to-night.  They  plague  me  with 
attending  them. 

8.  I  was  with  the  secretary  this  morning,  and  we 
dined  with  Prior,  and  did  business  this  afternoon  till 
about  eight ;  and  I  must  alter  and  undo,  and  a  clut- 
ter. I  am  glad  the  parliament  is  prorogued.  I 
stayed  with  Prior  till  eleven ;  the  secretary  left  u« 
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at  eight.  Prior,  I  beliere,  will  be  one  of  those  em- 
ployed to  mmke  the  peace  when  a  coDgreas  is  opened. 
Lord  Aahbumham  told  to-day  at  the  coffeehouae 
that  lord  Harley  was  yesterday  morning  nuuried  to 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  daughter,  the  great  heire«s, 
and  it  got  about  ail  the  town  But  I  saw  lord  Har- 
ley yesterday  at  noon  in  his  nightgown,  and  he  dined 
in  the  city  with  Prior  and  others ;  so  it  is  not  true ; 
bat  I  hope  it  will  be  so ;  for  I  know  it  has  been 
prirately  managing  this  long  time  :*  the  lady  will 
not  have  half  her  Other's  estate  ;  for  the  duke  left 
lord  Pelham's  son  his  heir-  The  widow  duche« 
will  not  stand  to  the  will ;  and  she  is  now  at  law 
with  Pelham.  Howerer,  at  wont,  the  giri  will  have 
about  ten  thousand  poanda  a-year  to  support  the 
honour ;  for  lord-treasurer  will  neirer  saTc  a  groat 
for  himself.  Lord  Harley  is  a  Tery  raluable  young 
gentleman ;  and  they  say  the  girl  is  handsome,  and 
has  good  sense,  but  red  hair. 

9.  I  designed  a  jaunt  into  the  city  to-day  to  be 
merry,  but  was  dinppointed;  so  one  always  is  in 
this  life ;  and  I  could  not  see  lord  Dartmouth  to-day, 
with  whom  I  had  some  business.  Business  and 
pleasure  both  disappointed.  You  can  go  to  your 
dean,  and,  lor  want  of  him.  Goody  Stoyte,  or  Walls, 
or  Manley,  and  meet  ererywhere  with  cards  and 
claret.  I  dined  privately  with  a  friend  on  a  herring 
and  chicken,  and  half  a  flask  of  bad  Florence.  I 
begin  to  have  fires  now  when  the  mornings  are  cold. 
I  have  got  some  loose  bricks  at  the  back  of  my  grate 
for  good  husbandry.  Fine  weather.  Patrick  teUs 
me  my  caps  are  wearing  out.  I  know  not  how  to 
get  others.  I  want  a  necessary  woman  strangely. 
I  am  as  helpless  as  an  elephant*  I  had  three  pack- 
ets frota  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  cost  me  four 
shillings,  all  about  Higgins,  printed  stuff,  and  two 
lonif  letters.  His  people  forgot  to  enclose  them  to 
Lewis ;  and  they  were  only  directed  to  doctor  Swift, 
without  naming  London  or  anything  else.  I  wonder 
how  they  reached  me,  unless  the  postmaster  directed 
them.     I  have  read  all  the  trash  and  am  weary. 

10.  Why ;  if  you  must  hare  it  out,  something  is 
to  be  publiihed  of  great  moment,  and  three  or  four 
great  people  are  to  see  there  are  no  mistakes  in  point 
of  &ct :  and  *tis  so  troublesome  to  send  it  among 
them,  and  get  their  corrections,  that  I  am  weary  as 
a  dog.  I  dined  to-day  with  the  printer,  and  was 
there  all  the  afternoon ;  and  it  plagues  me,  and  there's 
an  end,  and  what  would  you  have  t  Lady  Dupplin, 
lord-treasurer's  daughter,  is  brought  to-bed  of  a  son. 
Lord -treasurer  has  had  an  ugly  return  of  his  gravel . 
'Tis  good  for  us  to  live  in  gravel-pits,  but  not  for 
gimvel-pits  to  live  in  us ;  and  a  man  in  this  case 
should  leave  no  stone  unturned.  Lord-treasurer's 
sickness,  the  queen's  gout,  the  forwarding  the  peace, 
occasion  putting  off  the  parliament  a  fortnight  longer. 
My  head  has  had  no  ill  returns.  I  had  good  walk- 
ing to-day  in  the  city,  and  take  all  opportunities 
of  it  on  purpose  for  my  health  ;  but  I  can't  walk  in 
the  park,  because  that  is  only  for  walking  sake,  and 
loses  time,  so  I  mix  it  with  business.  I  wish  MD 
walked  half  as  much  as  Presto.  If  1  was  with  you, 
I'd  make  you  vralk;  I  would  walk  behind  or  before 
you,  and  yon  should  have  masks  on,  and  be  tucked 
up  like  anything;  and  Stella  is  imturally  a  stout 
wsiker,  and  carries  herself  firm ;  methinks  I  see  her 
stmt,  and  step  clever  over  a  kennel ;  and  Dingley 
would  do  well  enough  if  her  petticoats  were  piimed 
up ;  but  she  is  so  embroiled,  and  so  fearful,  and  then 
Stella  scolds,  and  Dingley  stumbles,  and  is  so  dag- 
gled. Have  you  got  the  whalebone  petticoats  among 

•  The  SMst  rad.  lord  BoliBg broke  mtc,  of  Hvley's  admi- 
■istratioa  was  to  nanv  his  mm  to  dns  laav :  * 
plished. 


you  yet?  I  hate  them ;  a  woman  here  naj  b^  : 
moderate  gallant  under  them.  Pshaw,  wbit'i  :. 
this  I'm  saying  t  Methinks  I  am  talking  to  \ID 
fiure  to  face. 

11.  Did  I  ten  you  that  old  Frowde,  the  o'.i  f    . 
is  selling  his  estate  at  Pepperfaara,  and  is  k  ■.  &  - : 
about  the  town  nobody  kno^s  where!  and  1l^ 
you  think  manages  all  this  for  him,  bat  tint  r-j-. 
Child,  the  double  squire  of  Famham  ?    I  hif  r  -  / 
Mrs.  Masham,  the  queen's  favourite,  upon  bcvici  * . 
but  that  is  yet  a  great  secret;  and  1  have  f^i-\' 
lady  Oglethorp  to  inquire  about  iL     I  was  vitt  \. 
Oglethorp  to-day,  who  is  come'to  town  for  s  «*-» 
or  two,  and  to-m(»rrow  I  will  see  to  hunt  oat  thr    . 
fool ;  he  u  utteriy  ruined,  and  at  this  present  in  io=' 
blind  alley  with  some  dirty  wench.     He  ba«  '« 
sons  that  must  starve,  and  he  never  gitef  tbe^  . 
farthing.     If  Mrs.  Masham  buys  the  land.  I  «. 
desire  her  to  get  the  queen  to  give  some  pei:^  *. 
the  old  fool,  to  keep  him  from  absolutelr  Uin/..* 
What  do  you  meddle  with  other  people's  *afi^r« : :' 
says  Stella.      O  but  Mr.  Masham   and  his  vi&  -- 
very  urgent  with  me,  since  I  first  pot  tiem  in  :^ 
head  of  it.     I  dined  with  sir  Matthew  Dodler.vt 
I  doubt,  will  soon  lose  his  employment. 

12.  Morning.  I  am  going  to  hunt  out  old  Frcv ' . 
and  to  do  some  business  in  the  city.  I  bate  not  j ' 
called  to  Patrick  to  know  whether  it  be  &ir.  1:  *  -• 
been  past  dropping  these  two  days.  Rainy  wn±  " 
hurts  my  pate  and  my  purse.  He  tells  me  'm  t'^ 
windy  and  begins  to  look  dark ;  vroe  be  to  nj  »:.- 
lings!  an  old  saying  and  a  true, — 


fiUk^s,  aaay  shaUagK. 
If  the  day  be  dark,  my  purse  will  be  light. 

To  nv  enemies  be  thi«  caiM, 
A  dark  day  and  a  U^ht  pone. 

And  so  I'll  rise  and  go  to  my  fire,  for  Patrick  : 
me  I  have  a  fire;  yet  it  is  not  shaving-day.n'r  ■• 
the  weather  cold  ;  this  is  too  extravagant.    Wli'  • 
become  uf  Dilly  t  I  suppose  you  have  him  vith  ] 
Stella  is  just  now  showing  a  white  leg,  and  ps'^.:-.* 
it  into  the  slipper.     Present  my  service  to  brr,  i: 
tell  her  I  am  engaged  to  the  dean :  and  dtnxt  "i 
will  come  too :  or.  Dingley,  can't  you  write  s  t   -  * 
This  is  Stella's  morning  dialogue,  no,  morning  5^  ^ 
I  mean.     Morrow,  sirrahs,  and  let  me  nat  u  «'- 
as  you ;  but  I  promise  you  Walk  can't  dine  wid  U' 
dean  to-day,  for  she  is  to  be  at  Mrs.  Proby 's  jcM  ir-- 
dinner,  and  to  go  with  Gracy  Spencer  to  the  s'  :• 
to  buy  a  yard  of  muslin,  and  a  silver  Lace  for  i£  -:' 
der  petticoat.     Morrow  again,  sirr^is.     At  t^.ttz-— 
I  dined  with  Stratford  in  the  city,  but  cocU  i-  • 
finish  my  affidrs  with  him ;  but  now  I  have  re»i*i*f  • 
to  buy  five  hundred  pounds  South  Sc*  stock,  v'-  '• 
will  cost  me  three  hundred  and  eighty  rvadv  la^c? 
and  I  will  make  use  of  the  bill  of  a  hundred  poaz-r 
you  sent  me,  and  transfer  Mrs.  Walls  over  to  Ha«&- 
shaw;  or,  if  she  dislikes  it,  I  will  borrow  a  hc::i-*- 
pounds  of  the  secretary  and  repay  her.     Thre«  «•'  - 
lings  coach-hire  to-day.     I  have  spoken  to  Frov-:  * 
brother  to  get  me  the  lowest  price  of  the  estate  * 
tell  Mrs.  Masham. 

13.  I  dined  privately  with  a  friend  to-day  is  'be 
neighbouriiood.  Last  Saturday  night  I  came  S^-«- 
and  the  drab  had  Just  washed  my  room,  sod  e,« 
bedchamber  was  all  wet,  and  I  was  forced  to  r 
to  bed  in  my  own  defence,  and  no  fire;  I  w 
sick  on  Sunday,  and  now  have  got  a  svingeinc  c^^- 
I  scolded  like  a  dog  at  Patrick,  altboi^  br  v-o 
out  with  me ;  I  detest  waahing of  roooss ;  caal  :b-i 
wash  them  in  a  morning,  and  make  a  fire,  and  >i*' 
open  the  windowst  I  slept  not  a  wink  Imi  t^' 
for  hawking  and  spitting :  and  now  everybody  b^ 
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cvldf.    Here's  a  d&tter :  1*11  go  to  bed  and  sleep  if 
1  ran. 

14.  Lady  Moun^oy  tent  to  roe  two  days  ago,  so  I 
dinn]  with  her  to-day,  and  in  the  erening  went  to 
tit  lord-treasurer.  1  found  Patrick  had  been  just 
tb«Te  with  a  how  d'ye,  and  my  lord  had  returned 
ui««er  that  he  desired  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Masham 
vii  with  him  when  1  came ;  and  they  are  neirer 
disturbed :  *tis  well  she  is  not  very  handsome ;  they 
kit  alone  together  settling  the  nation.  I  sat  with 
IaJ;  Oxford,  and  stopped  Mrs.  Maaham  as  she  came 
out,  tnd  told  her  what  progress  I  had  made,  &c., 
uui  then  went  to  lord^treasurer :  he  is  very  well, 
oulj  uneasy  at  rising  or  sitting,  with  some  rheu- 
matic pains  in  his  thigh,  and  a  foot  weak.  He 
•bowed  me  a  small  paper,  sent  by  an  unknown  hand 
to  one  Mr.  Cook,  who  sent  it  to  my  lord :  it  was 
vrittcn  in  plain  Urge  letters  thus : — 

"Thm^h  O d*s  knife  did  not  ■ueoeed, 

A  F ^n's  yet  may  do  tbe  deed.** 

Attd  »  UtUe  below,  *'  Bum  this,  you  dog."     My  lord 

bi»  frequently  such  letters  as  these  :  once  he  showed 

ae  one,  which  waa  a  yision  describing  a  certain  man, 

hit  dms,  his  sword,  and  his  countenance,  who  was 

t9  murder  my  lord.     And  he  told  me  he  saw  a  fel- 

'mvr  in  tbe  chapel  at  Windsor  with  a  dress  yery  like 

it.    They  often  send  him  letters  signed,   "Your 

humble  lenrant,  the  deTil,"  and  such  stuff.     I  sat 

tiiih  bim  till  after  ten,  and  have  buainess  to  do. 

15.  The  secretary  came  yesterday  to  town  firom 
Hiffipton-court,  so  I  went  to  him  early  this  mom- 
u^;  bat  he  went  back  last  night  again :  and  com- 
W.Z  borne  to-night  I  found  a  letter  from  him  to  tell 
De  that  he  was  just  come  from  Hampton-court,  and 
ju«t  retoming,  and  will  not  be  here  till  Saturday 
iiw?bL  A  pox  take  him ;  he  stops  all  my  business. 
I'tt  beg  leare  to  come  back  when  I  have  got  OTer 
tbis;  and  hope  to  see  MD  in  Ireland  soon  after 
Chhstmas.  I  am  weary  of  courts,  and  want  my 
j«*urDe}f  to  Laracor;  they  did  me  more  good  than 
ill  tbe  miniatries  these  twenty  years.  I  dined  to- 
tia)  in  the  city,  but  did  no  business  as  I  designed. 
UJy  Mountjoy  tells  me  that  Dilly  is  got  to  Ireland, 
lod  that  the  archbiahop  of  Dublin  was  the  cause  of 
Htf  returning  ao  soon.  The  parliament  was  pro- 
T'^xued  two  da)'a  ago  for  a  fortnight,  which,  with  the 
qucv'Q't  absence,  makes  the  town  rery  dull  and 
t^niptj.  They  tell  me  the  duke  of  Ormond  brings 
^  tbe  world  away  with  him  from  Ireland.  London 
bit  nothing  so  bad  in  it  in  winter  as  your  knoU  of 
Imb  folks ;  but  I  go  to  no  coffeehouse,  and  so  I 
n\*]om  see  them.  This  letter  shall  go  on  Satur- 
U; ;  and  then  I  am  eren  with  the  world  again.  I 
bive  lent  money,  and  cannot  get  it,  and  am  forced 
to  t^oRow  for  myself. 

l>i.  My  man  made  a  blunder  thia  morning,  and 
^H  up  a  Tiaitor,  when  I  had  ordered  to  see  nobody ; 
^>  1  WIS  forced  to  hurry  a  hang-dog  instrument  of 
QUbf  into  my  bedchamber,  and  keep  him  cooling  his 
'•««U  there  above  an  hour.  1  am  going  on  fairly  in 
tbe  common  forms  of  a  great  cold ;  I  belieye  it  will 
Mi  me  aboat  ten  days  in  all. — I  should  have  told 
}<>a  that  in  those  two  verses  sent  to  lord-treasurer 
tue  G        d  stands  for  Guiscard ;  that  is  easy ;  but 

ve  differed  about  F n:    I  thought  it  was  for 

('r<-achman,  because  he  hates  them,  and  they  him  : 
^1  10  it  would  be,  **  That,  although  Guiscard*s 
^e  initted  its  design,  the  knife  of  a  Frenchman 
~<i2ht  yet  do  it**  My  lord  thinks  it  stands  for 
^•-Uon,  the  name  of  him  that  stabbed  the  first  duke 
>  r  Buckingham.  —Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I  dined 
«iih  the  Vana  to-day,  and  my  cold  made  me  loiter 
<^l  the  evening.  Stay,  voimg  women,  don*t  you 
V^n  to  owe  me  a  letter  1  Just  a  month  to-day  since 


I  had  your  No.  22,  TU  stay  a  week  longer,  and 
then  I'll  expect  like  agog ;  till  then  you  may  play  at 
ombre,  and  so  forth,  as  you  please.  The  Whigs  are 
still  crying  down  our  peace,  but  we  will  have  it,  I  hope, 
in  spite  of  them  :  the  emperor  comes  now  with  hia  two 
eggs  a  penny,  and  promises  wonders  to  continue  the 
war ;  but  it  is  too  late ;  only  I  hope  the  fear  of  it 
will  serve  to  spur  on  the  French  to  be  easy  and  sin- 
cere.    Night,  sirrahs ;  I'll  go  early  to  bed. 

17.  Morning. — This  goes  to-night ;  I  will  put  it 
myself  in  the  post-office.  I  had  Just  now  a  long 
letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  giving  me  an 
account  of  the  ending  your  sessions,  how  it  ended  in 
a  storm,  which  storm,  by  the  time  it  arrives  here, 
will  be  only  half  nature.  I  can't  help  it,  I  won't 
hide.  I  often  advised  the  dissolution  of  that  par- 
liament, although  I  did  not  think  the  scoundrels  had 
BO  much  courage ;  but  they  have  it  only  in  the 
wrong,  like  a  bully  that  will  fight  for  a  whore,  and 
run  away  in  an  army.  I  believe,  by  several  thinga 
the  archbishop  says,  he  is  not  very  well  either  with 
the  government  or  clergy* — See  how  luckily  my  paper 
ends  with  a  fortnight. — God  Ahoiighty  bless  and 
preserve  dearest  little  MD. — I  suppose  your  lord- 
lieutenant  is  now  setting  out  for  England.  I  wonder 
the  bishop  of  Clogher  does  not  write  to  me,  or  let 
me  know  of  his  statues,  and  how  he  likes  them  :  I 
will  write  to  him  again  as  soon  as  I  have  leisure. 
Farewell,  dearest  MD,  and  love  Presto,  who  loves 
MD  infinitely  above  all  earthly  thing*,  and  who 
will. — My  service  to  Mrs.  Stoyte  and  Catherine. 
I'm  sitting  in  my  bed,  but  will  rise  to  seal  this. 
Morrow,  dear  rogues.  Farewell  again,  dearest 
MD,  &c. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-FIFTH. 

London,  Nov.  17, 1711. 
I  PUT  my  last  this  evening  in  the  post-office.  I 
dined  with  Dr.  Cockbum.  This  being  queen  Elisa- 
beth's birthday,  we  have  the  d —  and  all  to  do 
among  us.  I  just  heard  of  the  stir  as  my  letter  waa 
sealed  this  morning ;  and  was  so  cross  I  would  not 
open  it  to  tell  you.  I  have  been  visiting  lady  Ogle- 
thorp  and  lady  AVorsley ;  the  latter  is  lately  come 
to  town  for  the  winter,  and  with  child,  and  what 
care  you  1  This  is  queen  Elisabeth's  birthday, 
usually  kept  in  this  town  by  apprentices,  &c. ;  but 
the  AVhigs  designed  a  mighty  procession  by  mid- 
night, and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds  to  dress  up 
the  pope,  devil,  cardinals,  Sacheverel,  &c.,  and  carry 
them  with  torches  about,  and  biurn  them.  They  did  it 
by  contribution.  Garth  gave  five  guineas ;  Dr.  Garth 
I  mean,  if  ever  you  heard  of  him.  But  they  were 
seised  last  night,  by  order  from  the  secretary ;  you 
will  have  an  account  of  it,  for  they  bawl  it  about  the 
streets  already.  They  had  some  very  foolish  and 
mischievous  designs ;  and  it  waa  thought  they  would 
have  put  the  rabble  upon  assaulting  my  lord-trea- 
surer's house,  and  the  secretary's,  and  other  vio- 
lences. The  militia  was  raised  to  prevent  it,  and 
now,  I  suppose,  all  will  be  quiet.  The  figures  are 
now  at  the  secretary's  office  at  Whitehall.  I  design 
to  see  them  if  I  can. 

18.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary,  who 
just  came  from  Hampton* court.  He  was  telling 
me  more  particulars  about  this  business  of  burning 
the  pope.  It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and,  had 
it  gone  on,  would  have  cost  three  times  as  much : 
but  the  town  is  full  of  it,  and  half  a  dosen  Grub- 
street  papers  already.  The  secretary  and  I  dined  at 
brigadier  Britton's,  but  I  left  them  at  six,  upon  an 
appointment  with  some  sober  company  of  men  and 
ladies,  to  drink  punch  at  sir  Andrew  Fountaine's. 
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We  were  not  very  merry ;  and  I  don't  lave  rack 
punch,  I  love  it  better  with  brandy ;  ore  you  of  my 
opinion  1  Why,  then,  tweWepenny  weather ;  sirrahs, 
why  don't  you  play  at  shuttlecock  1  I  bare  thought 
of  it  a  hundred  times  ;  faith,  Presto  will  come  over 
after  Christmas,  and  will  play  with  Stella  before  the 
cold  weather  is  gone.  Do  you  read  the  Spectators  1 
I  4iever  do  ;  they  ne^er  come  in  my  way ;  I  go  to 
no  coffeehouses.  They  say  abundance  of  them  are 
Tery  pretty ;  they  are  going  to  be  printed  in  small 
volumes;  I'll  bring  them  over  with  me.  I  shall 
be  out  of  my  hurry  in  a  week,  and  if  Leigh  be  not 
gone  over,  I  will  send  you  by  him  what  I  am  now 
finishing.  I  don't  know  where  Leigh  is ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  this  good  while,  though  be  promised  to 
call :  I  shall  send  to  him.  The  queen  comes  to  town 
on  Thursday  for  good  and  all. 

19.  I  was  this  morning  at  lord  Dartmouth's  office, 
and  sent  out  for  him  from  the  committee  of  council, 
about  some  business.  I  was  asking  him  more  con- 
cerning this  bustle  about  the  figures  in  waxwork  of 
the  pope,  and  devil,  &c.  He  was  not  at  leisure,  or 
he  would  have  seen  them.  1  hear  the  owners  are 
so  impudent  that  they  design  to  replevin  them  by 
law.  I  am  assured  that  the  figure  of  the  devil  is 
made  as  like  lord-treasurer  as  they  could.  Why,  I 
dined  with  a  friend  in  St.  James's-street.  Lord- 
treasurer,  I  am  told,  was  abroad  to-day :  I  will  know 
to-morrow  how  he  does  after  it.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough is  come,  and  was  yesterday  at  Hampton- 
court  with  the  queen  ;  no,  it  was  t'other  day  ;  no,  it 
was  yesterday ;  for  to-day  I  remember  Mr.  Secretary 
was  going  to  see  him,  when  I  was  these,  not  at  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's,  but  at  the  secretary's  ;  the 
duke  is  not  so  fond  of  me.  What  care  If  I  won 
seven  shillings  to-night  at  picquet :  I  play  twice  a 
year  or  so. 

20.  I  have  been  so  teased  withWhiggish  discourse 
by  Mrs.  Barton  and  lady  Betty  Germain,  never  saw 
the  like.  They  turn  all  this  affair  of  the  pope  burn- 
ing into  ridicule ;  and,  indeed,  they  have  made  too 
great  a  clutter  about  it,  if  they  had  no  real  reason  to 
apprehend  some  tumults.  I  dined  with  lady  Betty. 
I  hear  Prior's  commission  is  passed  to  be  ambas- 
sador extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  for  the 
peace ;  ray  lord  privy  seal,  who  you  know  is  bishop 
of  Bristol,  is  the  other ;  and  loni  Strafford,  already 
ambassador  at  the  Hague,  the  third  :  I  am  forced  to 
tell  you,  ignorant  sluts,  who  is  who.  I  was  pun- 
ning scurvily  with  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  lord 
Pembroke  this  evening;  do  you  ever  pun  nowl 
Sometimes  the  dean,  or  Tom  Leigh.  Prior  puns 
very  well.  Odso,  I  must  go  see  his  excellency,  'tis 
a  noble  advancement:  but  they  could  do  no  less 
after  sending  him  to  France.  Lord  Strafford  is  as 
proud  as  hell,  and  how  he  will  bear  one  of  Prior's 
mean  birth  on  an  equal  character  with  him  I  know 
not.  And  so  I  go  to  my  business,  and  bid  you  good 
night. 

21.  I  was  this  morning  busy  with  my  printer ;  I 
gave  him  the  fifth  sheet,  and  then  I  went  and  dined 
with  him  in  the  city,  to  correct  something,  and  alter, 
Ac.,  and  I  walked  home  in  the  dusk,  and  the  rain 
overtook  me :  and  I  found  a  letter  here  from  Mr. 
Lewis ;  well,  and  so  I  opened  it,  and  he  says  the 
peace  is  past  danger,  &c.  Well,  and  so  there  was 
another  letter  enclosed  in  his ;  well,  and  so  I  looked* 
on  the  outside  of  this  t'otlier  letter.  Well,  and  so 
who  do  you  think  this  t'other  letter  was  from  1  Well, 
and  so  I'll  tell  you,  it  was  from  little  MD,  No.  23, 
23,  23,  23.  I  tell  you  it  is  no  more,  I  have  told  you 
so  before,  but  I  just  looked  again  to  satisfy  you. 
Hie,  Stella,  you  write  like  an  emperor,  a  great  deal 
together ;   a  very  good   hand,  and  but  four  false 


spellings  in  all.  Shall  I  send  them  to  yout  I  am 
glad  you  did  not  take  my  correction  ill.  Well,  but 
I  won't  answer  your  letter  now,  sirrah  saucy  boxe$, 
no,  no,  not  yet ;  just  a  month  and  three  days  from 
the  last,  which  is  just  five  weeks  :  you  see  it  comes 
just  when  I  begin  to  grumble. 

22.  Morning. — Tooke  has  just  brought  me  Din£^> 
ley's  money.  I  will  give  you  a  note  for  it  at  the 
end  of  this  letter.  There  was  half-a-crown  for  en- 
tering the  letter  of  attorney,  but  I  swore  to  stop 
that.  I'll  spend  your  money  bravely  here.  Mor- 
row, dear  sirrahs.  At  night. — I  dined  to-diy  with 
sir  Thomas  Hanmer;  his  wife,  the  duchess  of  Graf- 
ton, dined  with  us :  she  wears  a  great  high  head- 
dress, such  as  was  in  fashion  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
looks  like  a  mad  woman  in  it ;  yet  she  has  great  re- 
mains of  beauty.  I  was  this  evening  to  see  lonl 
Hariey,  and  thought  to  have  sat  with  lord- treasurer, 
but  he  was  taken  up  with  the  Dutch  envoy,  aod 
such  folks,  and  I  would  not  stay.  One  particular 
in  life  here,  different  from  what  I  have  in  Dublin, 
is,  that  whenever  I  come  home  I  expect  to  find  some 
letter  for  me,  and  seldom  miss,  and  never  any  worth 
a  farthing,  but  often  to  vex  me.  The  queen  does  not 
come  to  town  till  Saturday.  Prior  is  not  yet  declared : 
but  these  ministers  being  at  Hampton-court  I  know 
nothing ;  and  if  I  write  news  from  common  hands. 
it  is  always  lies.  You  will  think  it  affectation,  but 
nothing  has  vexed  me  more  for  some  months  past 
than  people  I  never  saw  pretending  to  be  acquainted 
with  me,  and  yet  speak  ill  of  me  too  ;  at  least  some 
of  them.  An  old  crooked  Scotch  countess,  whom  I 
never  heard  of  in  my  life,  told  the  duchess  of 
Hamilton  t'other  day  that  I  often  visited  her.  People 
of  worth  never  do  that :  so  that  a  man  only  gets  the 
scandal  of  having  scurvy  acquaintance.  Three  ladiei 
were  railing  against  me  some  time  ago,  and  said  the\ 
were  very  well  acquainted  with  me ;  two  of  which  I 
had  never  heard  of,  and  the  third  I  had  only  !>een 
twice  where  I  happened  to  visit,  A  man  who  ha# 
once  seen  me  in  a  coffeehouse  will  ask  me  how  I  dn 
when  he  sees  me  talking  at  court  with  a  luinistcr  of 
state,  who  is  sure  to  ask  me  how  I  came  acquainted 
with  that  scoundrel.  But  come,  sirrahs,  this  is  all 
stuff  to  you,  so  I'll  say  no  more  on  this  side  the 
paper,  but  turn  over. 

23.  My  printer  invited  Mr.  Lewis  and  me  to  dice 
at  a  tavern  to-day,  which  I  have  not  done  five  times 
since  I  came  to  England  ;  I  never  will  call  it  Britain. 
pray  don't  call  it  Britain.  My  week  is  not  out,  and 
one  side  of  this  paper  is  out,  and  I  have  a  letter  tn 
answer  of  MD's  into  the  bai^^in  :  must  I  write  on 
the  third  side  t  faith,  that  will  give  you  an  ill  habit. 
I  saw  Leigh  last  night ;  he  gives  a  terrible  account 
of  Sterne ;  he  reckons  he  is  seduced  by  some  wencb; 
he  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  and  has  pawned 
several  things.  Leigh  says  he  goes  on  Monday  neil 
for  Ireland,  but  believes  Sterne  will  not  go  witb 
him :  Sterne  has  kept  him  these  three  months. 
Leigh  has  got  the  apron  and  things,  and  promises  to 
call  for  the  box  at  Chester,  but  I  despair  of  it.  Good 
night,  sirrahs ;  I  have  been  late  abroad. 

24.  I  have  finished  my  pamphlet  to-day,  whieh 
has  cost  me  so  much  time  and  trouble;  it  will  be 
published  in  three  or  four  days,  when  the  parliament 
begins  sitting.  I  suppose  the  queen  is  come  to  town. 
but  know  nothing,  having  been  in  the  city  finisbinc 
and  correcting  with  the  printer.  When  I  came  home 
I  found  letters  on  my  table  as  usual,  and  one  from 
your  mother,  to  tell  me  that  you  desire  your  writing 
and  a  picture  should  be  sent  to  me,  to  be  sent  o^er 
to  you.  I  have  just  answered  her  letter,  and  pro- 
mised to  take  care  of  them  if  they  be  sent  to  me. 
She  is  at  Famham :  it .  is  too  late  to  send  them  bv 
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Uigfa;  betides,  I  will  wait  your  orders,  madam 
StfUa.  I  am  going  to  finish  a  letter  to  lord-trea- 
surer about  reforming  our  language ;  but  first  I 
must  put  an  end  to  a  ballad ;  and  go  you  to  your 
cards,  linahs,  this  is  card  season. 

25.  I  vu  early  with  the  secretary  to-day,  but  he 
WM  gone  to  his  devotions,  and  to  receire  tibe  sacra- 
ment ;  wveral  rakes  did  the  same ;  it  was  not  for 
piety,  but  em]>loyments ;  according  to  act  of  parlia- 
meut.  I  dined  with  lady  Mary  IHidley,  and  passed 
d;  time  since  insipidly,  only  I  was  at  court  at  noon, 
tad  uw  fifty  acquaintance  I  had  not  met  this  long 
time :  that  is  the  advantage  of  a  court,  and  I  fkacy 
1  UD  better  known  than  any  man  that  goes  there. 
Sir  Jobn  Walters'  quarrel  with  me  has  entertained 
the  town  ever  since ;  and  yet  we  never  had  a  word, 
onljrhe  railed  at  me  behind  my  back.  The  par- 
liunent  is  again  to  be  prorogued  for  eight  or  nine 
ii&}s,  for  the  Whiga  are  too  strong  in  the  house  of 
lonis :  other  reasons  are  pretended,  but  that  is  the 
tratb.  The  prorogation  is  not  yet  known,  but  will 
be  to-morrow* 

28.  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  dined  with  a  friend  of  his, 
umI  unexpectedly  there  dined  with  us  an  Lrish 
knight,  one  sir  John  St.  Leger  [afterwards  a  judge 
io  Ireland],  who  follows  the  law  here,  but  at  a  great 
distance ;  he  was  so  pert,  I  was  forced  to  take  him 
down  more  than  once.  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  and 
drTil,  and  the  other  figures  of  cardinals,  &c.,  fifteen 
u>  lU,  which  have  made  such  a  noise.  I  have  put 
u  undentrapper  upon  writing  a  twopenny  pamphlet 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  design.  My  large 
pamphlet  will  be  published  to-morrow ;  copies  are 
ft-nt  to  the  great  men  this  night.  DomTille  [of 
Longman's  town,  county  of  Dublin]  is  come  home 
from  his  travels ;  I  am  vexed  at  it ;  I  have  not 
•rai  him  yet ;  I  design  to  present  him  to  all  the 
ignu  men, 

27.  Domville  came  to  me  this  morning,  and  we 
dined  at  Pontack's,  and  were  all  day  together,  till 
•ii  this  evening;  he  is  perfectly  as  fine  a  gentleman 
u  1  know ;  he  set  me  down  at  lord-treasurer's,  with 
»hom  I  stayed  about  an  hour,  till  Monsieur  Buys, 
ihf  Dutch  envoy,  came  to  him  about  some  business. 
^7  lord -treasurer  is  prettv  well,  but  stiff  In  the  hips 
oith  the  remains  of  the  rheumatism.  I  am  to  bring 
DomTille  to  my  lord  Harley  in  a  day  or  two.  It 
»M  the  dirtiest  rainy  day  that  ever  I  saw.  The 
phamphlet  is  published ;  lord-treasurer  had  it  by  him 
pn  the  tsble,  and  was  asking  me  about  the  mottoes 
in  the  title-page;  he  gave  me  one  of  them  himself. 
I  nrait  send  yott  the  phamplet,  if  I  can. 

^.  Mrs.  Van  sent  to  me  to  dine  with  her  to-day, 
because  some  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  were  to  be 
LHere ;  snd  there  I  dined.  I  was  this  morning  to 
return  Domville  his  visit,  and  went  to  visit  Mrs. 
Mkiih&m,  who  was  not  within.  I  am  turned  out  of 
^J  lodging  by  my  landlady :  it  seems  her  husband 
^  ber  son  are  coming  home ;  but  I  have  taken 
Mother  lodging  hard  by,  in  Leicester-fields.  I  pre- 
•^ated  Mr.  DomviUe  to  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Prior 
f^iu  morning.  Prior  and  I  are  called  the  two  Sosias, 
in  a  Whig  Newspaper.  Sosias,  can  you  read  it  1  The 
pamphlet  begins  to  make  a  noise ;  T  was  asked  by  seve- 
r^  whether  I  had  seen  it,  and  they  advised  me  to  read 
jj»  for  it  was  something  very  extraordinary.  I  shall 
J»  "uspected ;  and  it  wUlhave  several  paltry  answers. 
"  muflt  take  iu  fate,  as  Savage  said  of  his  sermon 
ti»t  he  preached  at  Famham  on  sir  William  Temple's 
d^th.  Domville  saw  Savage  in  Italy,  and  says  he  is 
«  roscomb,  and  half  mad :  he  goes  in  red  and  with 
7<^iliw  waistcoats,  and  was  at  ceremony  kneeling  to 
(b^  pope  on  a  Palm  Sunday,  which  is  much  more 
tban  kissing  his  toe ;  and  I  believe  it  will  ruin  him 
vou  I. 


here  when  'tis  told.  I'll  answer  your  letter  in  my 
new  lodgings :  I  have  hardly  room ;  I  must  borrow 
from  the  other  side. 

29.  New  lodgings. — ^My  printer  came  this  morning 
to  tell  me  he  must  immediately  print  a  second  edition, 
and  lord-treasurer  made  one  or  two  small  additions  : 
they  must  work  day  and  night  to  have  it  out  on 
Saturday ;  they  sold  a  thousand  in  two  days.  Our 
society  met  to-day,  nine  of  us  were  present ;  we 
dined  at  our  brother  Bathurst*s:  we  made  several 
regulations,  and  have  chosen  three  new  members, 
lonl  Orrery,  Jack  Hill,  who  is  Mrs.  Masham's  bro- 
ther, he  that  lately  miscarried  in  the  expedition  to 
Quebec,  and  one  colonel  Dinsey. — ^We  have  taken  a 
room  in  a  house  near  St.  James's  to  meet  in.  I  left 
them  early  about  correcting  the  pamphlet,  &c,,  and 
am  now  got  home,  &c. 

30.  This  morning  I  carried  Domville  to  see  my 
lord  Harley,  and  I  did  some  business  with  lord-trea- 
surer, and  have  been  all  this  afternoon  with  the  printer, 
adding  something  to  the  second  edition.  I  dined  with 
the  printer :  the  pamphlet  makes  a  world  of  noise, 
and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good;  it  tells  abundance 
of  most  important  frets  which  were  not  at  all  known. 
I'U  answer  your  letter  to-morrow  morning;  or  sup- 
pose I  answer  it  Just  now,  though  it  is  pretty  late. 
Come,  then.— Tou  say  you  are  busy  with  parliaments, 
&c. ;  that's  more  than  ever  I  will  be  when  I  come 
back;  but  you  will  have  none  these  two  years. 
Lord  Santry,  &c.,  yes,  I  have  had  enough  on't.  I 
am  glad  Dilly  is  mended ;  does  he  not  thank  me  for 
showing  him  the  court  and  the  great  people's  faces  1 
He  had  his  glass  out  at  the  queen  and  the  rest.  'Tis 
right  what  Dilly  says ;  I  depend  upon  nothing  from 
my  friends,  but  to  go  back  as  I  came.  Never  fear 
Laracor,  'twill  mend  with  a  peace,  or  surely  they  'U 
give  me  the  Dublin  parish.  Stella  is  in  the  right ; 
the  bishop  of  Ossory  is  the  silliest,  best-natured 
wretch  breathing,  of  as  little  consequence  as  an  egg- 
shell. Well,  the  spelling  I  have  mentioned  before  ; 
only  the  next  time  say  at  leasts  and  not  at  leaf.  Pox 
on  your  Newbury !  what  can  I  do  for  him  1  I'll  give 
his  case  (I  am  glad  it  is  not  a  woman's)  to  what 
members  I  know ;  that's  all  I  can  do.  Lord-trea- 
surer's lameness  goes  off  daily.  Pray  God  preserve 
poor  good  Mrs.  Stoyte,  she  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
us  all ;  pray  give  her  my  service,  and  tell  her  she  has 
my  heartiest  prayers.  I  pity  poor  Mrs.  Manley ;  but  I 
think  the  child  is  happy  to  die,  considering  how  little 
provision  it  would  have  had. — Poh,  every  pamphlet 
abuses  me,  and  for  things  I  never  writ  Joe  should 
have  written  me  thanks  for  his  two  hundred  pounds : 
I  reckon  he  got  it  by  my  means ;  and  I  must  thank 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  I  dare  swear  will  say  he 
did  it  on  my  account.  Are  they  golden  pippins,  those 
seven  apples  1  We  have  had  much  rain  every  day  as 
well  as  you.  £7.  17s.  Sd,  old  blunderer,  not  18s. : 
I  have  reckoned  it  eighteen  times.  Hawkshaw's  eight 

Sounds  is  not  reckoned  ;  and  if  it  be  secure,  it  may 
e  where  it  is,  unless  they  desire  to  pay  it :  so  Par- 
visol  may  let  it  drop  till  further  orders ;  for  I  have 
put  Mn.Wesley's  money  into  the  bank,  and  will  pay 
her  with  Hawkshaw's— *-l  mean  that  Hawkshaw's 
money  goes  for  an  addition  to  MD,  you  know ;  but 
be  good  housewives.  Bemage  never  comes  now  to 
see  me ;  he  has  no  more  to  ask !  but  I  hear  he  has 
been  ill. — A  pox  on  Mrs.  South's  affair  1  I  can  do 
nothing  in  it,  but  by  way  of  assisting  anybody  else 
that  solicits  it,  by  dropping  a  favourable  word,  if  it 
comes  in  my  way.  Tell  Walls  I  do  no  more  for  any- 
body with  my  lord  treasurer,  especially  a  thing  of 
this  kind.  Tell  him  I  have  spent  all  my  discretion, 
and  have  no  more  to  use. — ^And  so  I  have  answered 
your  letter  fully  and  plainly. — ^And  so  I  have  got  to 
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the  third  side  of  my  paper,  which  is  more  than  be- 
longs  to  you,  youBg  women.  It  goes  to-morrow, 
to  nobody's  sorrow.  Tou  are  silly,  not  I ;  Tm  a 
poet,  if  I  had  but,  &c. — Who's  silly  now  1  rogues 
and  lasses,  tinderboxes  and  buuards.  O  Lord,  I  am 
in  a  high  vein  of  silliness ;  methought  I  was  speak- 
ing  to  dearest  little  MD  face  to  face.  There ;  so 
lads,  enough  for  to-night ;  to  cards  with  the  black> 
guards.     Good-night,  my  delight.  Sec. 

December  1.  Fish!  sirrahs,  put  a  date  always  at 
the  bottom  of  your  letter,  as  well  as  the  top,  that  I 
may  know  when  you  send  it ;  your  last  is  of  November 
3,  yet  I  had  others  at  the  same  time,  written  a  fort- 
ni(^t  after.  Whenever  you  would  have  any  money, 
send  me  word  three  weeks  before,  and  in  that  time 
you  will  certainly  have  an  answer,  with  a  bill  on 
Parvisol :  pray  do  this  ;  for  my  head  is  full,  and  it 
will  ease  mj  memory.  Why,  I  think  I  quoted  to 
you  some  of  — -'s  letter,  so  you  may  imagine. how 
witty  the  rest  was ;  for  it  was  all  of  a  bunch,  as 
goodman  Peesley  says.  Pray  let  us  have  no  more 
buauneta,  but  Iwiyneas :  the  deuce  take  me  if  I  know 
how  to  spell  it ;  your  wrong  spelling,  madam  Stella, 
has  put  me  out :  it  does  not  look  right ;  let  me  see, 
butaineiSf  buayneas,  buamesSf  bisyneu,  bisneas,  by»- 
mass  faith,  I  know  not  which  is  right,  I  think  the 
second ;  I  believe  I  never  writ  the  word  in  my  life 
before ;  yes,  sure!  must,  though ;  butmest,  busyness, 

bisynssa, 1  have  perplexed  myself,  and  can't  do 

it.  Prithee  ask  Widls.  Business,  I  fancy  that's 
right.  Yes  it  is ;  I  looked  in  my  own  pamphlet,  and 
found  it  twice  in  ten  lines,  to  convince  you  that  I 
never  writ  it  before.  O,  now  I  see  it  as  plain  as  can 
be ;  so  yours  is  only  an  s  too  much.  The  parliament 
will  certainly  meet  on  Friday  next ;  the  Whigs  will 
have  a  great  majority  in  the  house  of  lords,  no  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  it ;  there  is  too  much  neglect ; 
they  are  warned  of  it,  and  that  signifies  nothing :  it 
was  feared  there  would  be  some  peevish  address  from 
the  lords  against  a  peace.  'Tis  said  about  the  town 
that  several  of  the  allies  begin  now  to  be  content  that 
a  peace  should  be  treated.  This  is  all  the  news  I 
have.  The  queen  is  pretty  well ;  and  so  now  I  bid 
poor  dearest  MD  fai^well  till  to-night,  then  I  will 
talk  with  them  again. 

The  fifteen  images  that  I  saw  were  not  worth  forty 
pounds,  so  I  stretched  a  little  when  I  said  a  thousand. 
The  Grub-street  account  of  that  tumult  is  published. 
The  devil  is  not  like  lord-treasurer :  they  were  all  in 
your  odd  antic  mask,  bought  in  common  shops.  I 
fear  Prior  will  not  be  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries. 

I  was  looking  over  this  letter,  and  find  I  make 
many  mistakes  of  leaving  out  words ;  so  'tis  impossi- 
ble to  find  any  meaning,  unless  you  be  conjurors.  I 
will  take  more  care  for  the  future,  and  read  over 
every  day  just  what  I  have  written  that  day,  which 
will  take  up  no  time  to  speak  of. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-SIXTH. 

LoDdoo,  Dec  1,  1711. 
My  last  was  put  in  this  evening.  I  intended  to 
dine  with  Mr.  Masham  to-day,  and  called  at  White's 
chocolate-house  to  tee  if  he  was  there.  Lord  Wharton 
saw  me  at  the  door,  and  I  saw  him,  but  took  no 
notice,  and  was  going  away,  but  he  came  through 
the  crowd,  called  after  me,  and  asked  me  how  I  did, 
Ac.  This  was  pretty ;  and  I  believe  he  wished  every 
word  he  spoke  was  a  halter  to  hang  me.  Masham  did 
not  dine  at  home,  so  I  ate  with  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  printer  has  not  sent  me  the  second 
edition ;  I  know  not  the  reason,  for  it  certainly  came 
— t  to-day ;  perhaps  they  are  glutted  with  it  already, 
'nda  letter  from  lord  Harley  on  my  table,  to 


tell  me  that  his  father  desires  I  would  make  tvo 
small  alterations.     1  am  going  to  be  busy,  ftc. 

2.  Morning. — See  the  blunder ;  I  was  making  it 
the  37th  day  of  the  month,  from  the  number  aboTe. 
Well,  but  I  am  staying  here  for  old  Frowde,  [author 
of  poems  and  plays]  who  appointed  to  call  this  morn- 
ing :  I  am  ready  dressed  to  go  to  church :  I  suppose 
he  dare  not  stir  out  but  on  Sundays.    The  printer 
called  early  this  morning,  told  me  the  second  edition 
went  off  yesterday  in  five  hours,  and  he  must  have 
a  third  ready  to-morrow,  for  they  might  have  sold  half 
another :  his  men  are  aU  at  work  with  it,  though  it 
be  Sunday.    This  old  fool  will  not  come,  and  I  shall 
miss  church.    Morrow,  sirrahs.    At  night. — I  wu 
at  court  to-day  :   the  queen  is  well,  and  walked 
through  part  of  the  rooms.     I  dined  with  the  secre- 
tary, and  despatched  some  business.     He  tells  me 
the  Dutch  envoy  designs  to  complain  of  thai  pam* 
phlet.    The  noise  it  makes  is  extraordinary.     It  is 
fit  it  should  answer  the  pains  I  have  been  at  about  it. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  printed  in  Ireland.     Some  lay  it 
to  Prior,  others  to  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  but  I  aa 
always  the  first  they  lay  everything  to.     1*11  go 
sleep,  &C. 

3.  I  have  ordered  Patrick  notto  let  any  odd  fellow 
come  up  to  me ;  and  a  fellow  would  needs  speak  with 
me  from  sir  George  Prettyman.  I  had  never  heard  of 
him,  and  would  not  see  the  messenger :  but  at  last  it 
proved  that  this  sir  George  has  sold  his  estate  and  is 
a  beggar.  Smithers,  the  Famham  carrier,  brought  oae 
this  morning  a  letter  from  your  mother,  vrith  three 
papers  enclosed  of  lady  Giiiard's  writing ;  one  owning 
some  exchequer  business  of  lOOf.  to  be  Stella's ;  ano- 
ther for  100/.  that  she  has  of  yours,  which  I  made  over 
to  you  for  Mariston ;  and  a  third  for  300/. :  the  last  is 
on  stamped  paper.  I  think  they  had  better  lie  in 
England  in  some  good  hand  till  lady  Gi:&rd  diet ; 
and  I  will  think  of  some  such  hand  before  I  eome 
over.  I  was  asking  Smithers  about  all  the  people  at 
Famham.  Mrs.  White  has  left  off  dressing,  is  trou- 
bled with  lameness  snd  svrelled  legs,  and  seldom 
stirs  out ;  but  her  old  hang-dog  husband  as  hearty 
as  ever.  I  was  this  morning  with  lord  treasurer, 
about  something  he  would  have  altered  in  the  pam* 
phlet ;  but  it  can't  be  till  the  fourth  edition,  which  I 
believe  will  be  soon ;  for  I  dined  vrith  the  printer, 
and  he  tells  me  they  have  sold  off  half  the  third. 
Mrs.  Percival  and  her  daughter  have  been  in  town 
these  three  weeks,  which  I  never  heard  till  to-day ; 
and  Mrs.  Wesley  is  come  to  town  too,  to  consult  Dr. 
Radcliffe.  The  Whigs  are  resolved  to  bring  that 
pamphlet  into  tiie  house  of  lords  to  have  it  con* 
demned,  so  I  hear.  But  the  printer  will  stand  to  it, 
and  not  ovm  the  author ;  be  must  say  he  had  it 
from  the  penny-post.  Some  people  tidk  as  if  the 
house  of  lords  would  do  some  peevish  thing ;  for 
the  Whigs  are  now  a  great  majority  in  it ;  our  ni- 
nisters  are  too  negligent  of  such  things:  I  hsTS 
never  slipped  giving  them  warning :  some  of  them 
are  sensible  of  it ;  but  lord-treasurer  stands  to  much 
upon  his  own  legs.  I  fancy  his  good  fortune  will 
bear  him  out  in  everything ;  but  in  reason  I  should 
think  this  ministry  to  stand  very  unsteady ;  if  they 
can  carry  a  peace,  they  may  hold ;  I  believe  not 
else. 

4.  Mr.  Secretary  sent  to  me  to-day  to  dine  with 
him  alone ;  but  we  had  two  more  with  us,  which 
hindered  me  doing  some  business.  I  was  this  mom- 
ing  with  young  Harcourt,  secretary  to  our  society. 
to  take  a  room  for  our  weekly  meetings ;  and  the 
fellow  asked  us  five  guineas  a-week  only  to  have 
leave  to  dine  once  a-week ;  was  not  that  pretty  \  «> 
we  broke  off  with  him,  and  are  to  dine  next  Thur»- 
day  at  Harcourt's  (he  is  lord-keeper's  son).    Tbe% 
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hue  loM  off  aboTe  half  the  third  edition,  and  an- 
nrers  are  coining  out:  the  Dutch  envoy  refuted 
dining  with  Dr.  Davenant,  hecauae  he  waa  auapected 
to  wnie  it :  I  have  made  some  alterations  in  every 
edition,  and  It  haa  coat  me  more  trouble  for  the  time 
since  the  printing  than  before.  'Tis  sent  over  to 
Ireland,  and  I  suppose  you  will  haTe  it  reprinted. 

5.  They  are  now  printing  the  fourth  edition,  which 
is  reckcmed  very  extraordinary,  considering  'tis  a  dear 
tvelrepenny  book,  and  not  bought  up  in  numbers 
hj  the  party  to  give  away,  aa  the  Whigs  do,  but 
purely  upon  ita  own  atrength.     I  have  got  an  under 
epur-leather  to  write  an  Examiner  again,  and  the 
leeretanr  and  I  will  now  and  then  send  hints ;  but 
we  would  have  it  a  little  upon  the  Grub-street,  to  be 
a  match  for  their  writera.    I  dined  with  lord-trea- 
furer  to-day  at  five  :  he  dined  by  himself  after  his 
Cunily,  ind  drinks  no  claret  yet,  for  fear  of  his  rheu- 
BAtinn,  of  which  he  is  almost  welL     He  waa  very 
piettut,  as  he  is  always :  yet  I  fancied  he  waa  a 
little  touched  with  the  present  posture  of  affairs. 
Tbe  elector  of  Hanover's  minister  here  has  given  in 
i  Tioleot  memorial  against  the  peace,  and  caused  it 
to  be  printed.     The  Whig  lords  are  doing  their 
QtouMt  for  a  majority  against  Friday,  and  design,  if 
fhtjnn,  to  address  the  queen  against  the  peace. 
Lord  Nottingham,  a  famous  Tory  and  speechmaker, 
U  cone  oTer  to  the  Whig  aide  :  they  toast  him  daily, 
md  lord  Wharton  aaya,  *<  It  is  Dismal  (ao  they  call 
biffi  from  his  looks)  will  save   England  at  last." 
Loid-treasurer  was  hinting  as  if  he  wished  a  ballad 
vu  made  on  him,  and  I  will  get  up  one  against  to- 
morrow.   He  gave  me  a  scurrilous  printed  paper  of 
lad  verves  on  himself,  under  the  name  of  the  Eng- 
lish Catiline,  and  made  me  read  them  to  the  com- 
puy.    It  was  his  birthday,  which  he  would  not  tell 
to.  but  lord  Harley  whiapered  it  to  me. 

6>  I  was  this  morning  making  the  ballad,  two 
^nnn  above  Grub-street ;  at  noon  I  paid  a  visit  to 
Hr«.  Masham,  and  then  went  to  dine  with  our 
<<)riftj.  Poor  lord-keeper  dined  below  stairs,  I 
cuppoie,  on  a  bit  of  mutton.  We  chose  two  mem- 
ben  ;  we  were  eleven  met,  the  greatest  meeting  we 
^er  had :  I  am  next  week  to  introduce  lord  Orrery. 
The  printer  came  before  we  parted,  and  brought  the 
b«llad,  which  made  tfaem  laugh  very  heartily  a  dosen 
timei.  He  is  going  to  print  the  pamphlet  in  small, 
ft  fifth  edition,  to  be  taken  off  by  friends,  and  sent 
mto  the  cooatry.  A  sixpenny  answer  is  come  out, 
z^  for  nothing,  but  gueaaing  me,  among  othera, 
lor  the  author.  To-morrow  ia  the  fatal  day  for  the 
pvliament  meeting,  and  we  are  full  of  hopes  and 
^^*n.  We  reckon  we  have  a  m^ority  of  ten  on  our 
tide  in  the  house  of  lords;  yet  I  obaerved  Mrs. 
Muham  a  little  uneasy  ;  she  aasures  me  the  queen 
^  <toQt.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  has  not  seen 
^«  qoeen  for  some  days  past ;  Mrs.  Masham  is  glad 
^H,  because  she  says  he  tella  a  hundred  lies  to  his 
friends  of  what  she  says  to  ham :  he  i»  one  day  hum- 
ble, tnd  the  next  day  on  the  high  ropes.  The  duke 
<  f  Ormond,  they  say,  will  be  in  town  to-night  by 

7-  This  being  the  day  the  parliament  was  to  meet, 
^  tbe  great  qaestion  to  be  determined,  I  went 
^^  Dr.  Freind  to  dine  in  the  city,  on  purpose  to 
l«  oQt  of  the  way,  and  we  sent  our  printer  to  see 
*^i  waa  ofv  fate ;  but  he  gave  us  a  most  melan- 
'^j  account  of  things.  The  earl  of  Nottingham 
b^^  and  spoke  against  a  peace,  and  desired  that 
ia  their  addnss  they  might  put  in  a  clause  to  advise 
^  queen  not  to  make  a  peace  without  Spain; 
«hich  waa  debated,  and  carried  by  the  Whigs  by 
ahoot  MX  voices  :  and  thia  has  happened  entirely  by 
mj  luid-treaaurer'a  neglect,  who  did  not  take  timely 


care  to  make  np  all  his  atrength,  although  every  one 
of  us  gave  him  caution  enough.  Nottingham  haa 
certainly  been  bribed.  The  question  is  yet  only 
carried  in  the  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and 
we  hope  when  it  is  reported  to  the  house  to-morrow 
we  shall  have  a  majority,  by  aome  Scotch  lords  com- 
ing to  town.  However,  it  is  a  mighty  blow  and 
loss  of  reputation  to  lord-treasurer,  and  may  end  in 
hia  ruin.  I  hear  the  thing  only  aa  the  printer 
brought  it,  who  was  at  the  debate ;  but  how  the 
ministry  taJ^e  it,  or  what  their  hopes  and  fears  are,  I 
cannot  tell  until  I  see  them.  I  shall  be  early  with 
the  secretary  to-morrow,  and  then  I  will  tell  yon 
more,  and  shall  write  a  full  account  to  the  bishop  of 
Clogher  to-morrow,  and  to  the  archbishop  of  Dublin, 
if  I  have  time.  I  am  horribly  down  at  present.  I 
long  to  know  how  lord-treasurer  bears  this,  and 
what  remedy  he  haa.  The  duke  of  Ormond  came 
this  day  to  town,  and  wm  there. 

8.  I  waa  early  this  morning  with  the  secretary, 
and  talked  over  this  matter.  He  hoped  that,  when 
it  was  reported  this  day  in  the  house  of  lords,  they 
would  disagree  with  their  committee,  and  ao  the 
matter  would  go  off,  only  with  a  little  loss  of  reputa- 
tion to  the  lord-treasurer.  I  dined  with  Dr.  Cock- 
bum,  and  after,  a  Scotch  member  came  in,  and  told 
us  that  the  clauae  waa  carried  against  the  court  in 
the  house  of  lords  almost  two  to  one.  I  went  im- 
mediately to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  meeting  Dr.  Ar- 
buthnot  (the  queen's  favourite  physician),  we  went 
together.  She  was  just  come  from  waiting  at  the 
queen's  dinner,  and  going  to  her  own.  She  had 
heard  nothing  of  the  thing  being  gone  against  us. 
It  seems  lord-treasurer  had  been  so  negligent,  that 
he  waa  with  the  queen  while  the  question  was  put 
in  the  house :  I  immediately  told  Mrs.  Masham  that 
either  she  and  lord-treaaurer  had  joined  with  the 
queen  to  betray  us,  or  that  they  two  were  betrayed 
by  the  queen  :  she  protested  solemnly  it  waa  not  the 
former,  and  I  believed  her ;  but  she  gave  me  some 
lights  to  suspect  the  queen  is  changed.  For,  yester- 
day when  the  queen  waa  going  from  the  house, 
where  she  sat  to  hear  the  debate,  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, lord-chamberlain,  asked  her — *'  whether  he  or 
the  great  chamberlain  Lindsay  ought  to  lead  her 
out;"  she  answered  short,  "neither  of  you;"  and 
gave  her  hand  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  who  was 
louder  than  any  in  the  house  for  the  clause  against 
peace.  She  gave  me  one  or  two  more  instances  of 
this  sort,  which  convince  me  that  the  queen  is  false, 
or  at  least  very  much  wavering.  Mr.  Masham 
begged  us  to  stay,  because  lord-treasurer  would  call, 
and  we  were  resolved  to  fall  on  him  about  his  negli- 
gence in  securing  a  majority.  He  came,  and  ap- 
peared in  good  humour  as  usual,  but  I  thought  his 
countenance  was  much  caat  down.  I  rallied  him, 
and  desired  him  to  give  me  his  staff,  which  he  did  ; 
I  told  him  if  he  would  secure  it  me  a  week,  I  would 
set  all  right :  he  asked,  howl  I  said,  I  would  imme- 
diately turn  lord  Marlborough,  his  two  daughters, 
the  duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  and  lord  Cholmon- 
deley,  out  of  all  their  employments ;  and  I  believe 
he  had  not  a  friend  but  waa  of  my  opinion.  Arbuth- 
not  aaked  how  he  came  not  to  secure  a  majority  1  he 
could  answer  nothing,  but  that  he  could  not  help  it 
if  people  would  lie  and  forswear.  A  poor  answer 
for  a  great  minister.  There  fell  from  him  a  scrip- 
ture expression,  that  '*  The  hearts  of  kings  are  un- 
searchable." I  told  him  it  waa  what  I  feared,  and 
was  from  him  the  worst  news  he  could  tell  me.  I 
begged  him  to  know  what  he  had  to  trust  to :  he 
stuck  a  little ;  but  at  last  bid  me  not  fear,  for  all 
would  be  well  yet.  We  would  fain  have  had  him 
eat  a  bit  where  he  was,  but  he  would  go  home^  it 
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was  paat  six':  he  made  me  go  home  with  him. 
There  we  found  his  brother  and  Mr.  Secretary.  He 
made  his  son  take  a  list  of  all  the  house  of  commons 
who  had  places,  and  yet  Toted  against  the  court,  in 
such  a  manner  as  if  they  should  lose  their  places :  I 
doubt  ho  is  not  able  to  compass  it.  Lord-keeper 
came  in  an  hour,  and  they  were  going  upon  busi- 
ness. So  I  left  him,  and  returned  to  ^rs.  Masham  ; 
but  she  had  company  with  her,  and  I  would  not 
stay. — This  is  a  long  journal,  and  of  a  day  that-  may 
produce  great  alterations,  and  hazard  the  ruin  of 
England.  The  Whigs  are  all  in  triumph ;  they  fore- 
told how  all  this  would  be,  but  we  thought  it  boast- 
ing. Nay,  they  said  the  parliament  should  be  dis- 
solved before  Christmas,  and  perhaps  it  may :  this  is 
all  your  d— d  duchess  of  Somerset's  doings.  I  warn- 
ed them  of  it  nine  months  ago,  and  a  hundred  times 
since :  the  secretary  always  dreaded  it.  I  told  lord- 
treasurer  I  should  have  the  advantage  of  him ;  for  he 
would  lose  his  head,  and  I  should  only  be  hanged, 
and  so  carry  my  body  entire  to  the  grave. 

9.  I  was  this  morning  with  Mr.  Secretary ;  we  are 
both  of  opinion  that  the  queen  is  fsdse.  I  told  him 
what  I  heard,  and  he  confirmed  it  by  other  circum- 
stances. I  then  went  to  my  friend  Lewis,  who  had 
sent  to  me.  He  talks  of  nothing  but  retiring  to  his 
estate  in  Wales.  He  gave  me  reasons  to  belicTe  the 
whole  matter  is  settled  between  the  queen  and  the 
Whigs ;  he  hears  that  lord  Somers  is  to  be  treasurer, 
and  belieTes  that,  sooner  than  turn  out  the  duchess 
of  Somerset,  she  will  dissolve  the  parliament,  and 
get  a  Whiggish  one,  which  may  be  done  by  managing 
elections.  Things  are  now  in  the  crisis,  and  a  day 
or  two  will  determine.  I  hare  desired  him  to  en- 
gage lord-treasurer,  that  as  soon  as  he  finds  the 
change  is  resolved  on,  he  will  send  me  abroad  as 
queen's  secretary  somewhere  or  other,  where  I  may 
remain  till  the  new  ministers  recall  me  ;  and  then  I 
will  be  sick  for  five  or  six  months  till  the  storm  has 
spent  itself.  I  hope  he  will  grant  me  this;  for  I 
should  hardly  trust  myself  to  the  mercy  of  my  enemies 
while  their  anger  is  fresh.  I  dined  to-day  with  the 
secretary,  who  affects  mirth,  and  seems  to  hope  all 
will  yet  be  well.  I  took  him  aside  after  dinner,  told 
him  how  I  had  served  them,  and  had  asked  no  re- 
ward, but  thought  I  might  ask  security ;  and  then 
desired  the  same  thing  of  him,  to  send  me  abroad 
before  a  change.  He  embraced  me,  and  swore  he 
would  take  the  same  care  of  me  as  himself,  &c. ;  but 
bid  me  have  courage,  for  that  in  two  days  my  lord- 
treasurer's  wisdom  would  appear  greater  than  ever; 
that  he  suffered  all  that  had  happened  on  purpose, 
and  had  taken  measures  to  turn  it  to  advantage.  1 
said,  God  send  it ;  but  I  do  not  believe  a  syllable  ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  game  is  lost.  I  shall 
know  more  soon,  and  my  letters  will  at  least  be  a 
good  history  to  show  you  the  steps  of  this  change. 

10.  I  was  this  morning  with  Lewis,  who  thinks 
they  wUl  let  the  parliament  sit  till  they  have  given 
the  money,  and  then  dissolve  them  in  spring,  and 
break  the  ministry.  He  spoke  to  lord-treasurer 
about  what  I  desired  him.  My  lord  desired  him 
with  great  earnestness  to  assure  me  that  all  would 
be  well,  and  that  I  should  fear  nothing.  I  dined  in 
the  city  with  a  friend.  This  day  the  commons  went 
to  the  queen  with  their  address,  and  all  the  lords 
who  were  for  the  peace  went  with  them  to  show 
their  seal.  I  have  now  some  further  conviction  that 
the  queen  is  false,  and  it  begins  to  be  known. 

11.  I  went  between  two  and  three  to  see  Mrs. 
Masham ;  while  I  was  there  she  went  to  her  bed- 
chamber to  try  a  petticoat  Lord-treasurer  came  in 
to  see  her,  and,  seeing  me  in  the  outer  room,  fell  a 
rallying  me ;  says  he,  <*  You  had  better  keep  com- 


pany with  me  than  with  such  a  fellow  as  Lewis,  who 
has  not  the  soul  of  a  chicken  nor  the  heart  of  a  mile." 
Then  he  went  in  to  Mrs.  Masham,  and  as  he  csme 
back  desired  her  leave  to  let  me  go  home  with  him 
to  dinner.     He  asked  whether  I  was  not  afiaid  to  be 
seen  with  himi     I  said,  I  never  valued  my  lord' 
treasurer  in  my  life,  and  therefore  should  have  al- 
ways the  same  esteem  for  Mr.  Harley  and  lord  Ox- 
ford.    He    seemed    to   talk    confidently,  as  if  he 
reckoned  that  all  this  would  turn  to  advantage.   I 
could  not  forbear  hinting  that  he  was  not  sure  of  the 
queen;   and  that  those  scoundrel,   starving  lords 
would  never  have  dared  to  vote  against  the  courtt  if 
Somerset  had  not  assured  them  that  it  would  please 
the  queen.    He  said  that  was  true,  and  Somerset 
did  so.     I  sUyed  till  six ;  then  De  Buys,  the  Dutch 
envoy,  came  to  him,  and  I  left  him.     Prior  was  with 
us  a  while  after  dinner.     I  see  him  and  all  of  them 
cast  down ;  though  they  make  the  best  of  it. 

12.  Ford  is  come  to  town;  I  saw  him  last  night; 
he  is  in  no  fear,  but  sanguine,  although  1  have  told 
him  the  state  of  things.  This  change  so  resembles 
the  last  that  I  wonder  they  do  not  observe  it.  The 
secretary  sent  for  me  yesterday  to  dine  with  htm, 
but  I  was  abroad ;  I  hope  he  had  something  to  sty  to 
me.  This  is  morning,  and  I  write  in  bed.  I  am 
going  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  whom  1  have  not  yet 
seen.  Morrow,  sirrahs.  At  night. — I  was  to  see 
the  duke  of  Ormond  this  morning :  be  asked  me  tvo 
or  three  questions  after  his  civil  way,  and  they  re« 
lated  to  Ireland :  at  last  I  told  him  that  from  the 
time  I  had  seen  him  I  never  once  thought  of  Imh 
affairs.  He  whispered  me  that  he  hoped  I  had 
done  some  good  things  here :  I  said,  if  everybody  else 
had  done  half  as  much,  we  should  not  be  as  we  are: 
then  we  went  aside  and  talked  over  affairs.  I  told 
him  how  all  things  stood,  and  advised  him  what  was 
to  be  done.  I  then  went  and  sat  an  hour  with  the 
duchess ;  then  as  long  writh  lady  Oglethorp,  who  i» 
so  cunning  a  devil,  that  I  believe  she  could  yet  find 
a  remedy,  if  they  would  take  her  advice.  I  dloed 
with  a  friend  at  court. 

13.  I  was  this  morning  with  the  secretary:  he 
will  needs  pretend  to  ta^  as  if  things  would  be 
well ;  Will  you  believe  it,  said  he,  if  you  see  the*? 
people  turned  outi  I  said.  Tea,  if  I  saw  the  duke  and 
duchess  of  Somerset  out :  he  swore,  if  they  were  uo* 
he  would  give  up  his  place.  Our  society  dined  to- 
day at  sir  William  Wyndham's ;  we  were  thirteen 
present.  Lord  Orrery  and  two  other  members  were 
introduced  ;  I  left  them  at  seven.  I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  the  printer  told  me  yesterday  that  Mor- 
phew,  the  publisher,  wras  sent  for  by  that  lord  chief- 
justice  [lord  chief-justice  Parker]  who  was  a 
manager  against  Sacheverel ;  he  showed  him  two  cft 
three  papers  and  pamplets;  among  the  rest  mine  of 
*<  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies  ;"  threatened  him.  asked 
who  was  the  author,  and  haa  bound  him  over  to  ap- 
pear next  term.  He  would  not  have  the  impu- 
dence to  do  this  if  he  did  not  foresee  what  was 
coming  at  court. 

14.  Lord  Shelbume  was  with  me  this  moming  to 
be  informed  of  the  state  of  affiun,  and  desired  1 
would  answer  all  his  objections  against  a  pe«e<« 
which  wras  soon  done,  for  he  would  not  giTe  me 
room  to  put  in  a  word.  He  is  a  man  of  good  sen^e 
enough,  but  argues  so  violently,  that  he  will  some 
day  or  other  put  himself  into  a  consumption.  He 
desires  that  he  may  not  be  denied  when  he  comes  to 
see  me,  which  I  promised,  but  will  not  perform. 
Leigh  and  Sterne  set  out  for  Ireland  on  Monday 
se'unight :  I  suppose  they  will  be  with  you  long  be* 
fore  this.  I  was  to-night  drinking  very  good  wine 
in  scurvy  company,  at  least  some  of  them ;  I  wai 
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drawn  in,  but  will  be  more  cautious  for  the  future ; 
'bt  late,  ftc. 

15.  Morning.  They  my  the  Occftsional  Bill  la 
brought  to-day  into  the  house  of  lords ;  but  I  know 
Dot.  I  will  now  put  an  end  to  my  letter,  and  glTe  it 
into  the  post-house  myself.  This  will  be  a  memo- 
itble  letter,  and  I  shall  sigh  to  see  it  some  years 
brace.  Here  are  the  first  steps  toward  the  ruin  of 
aa  eioellent  ministry ;  for  I  look  upon  them  as  cer- 
tainly rained ;  and  God  knows  what  may  be  the 
ronaeqnences. — I  now  bid  my  dearest  MD  farewell; 
for  company  is  coming,  and  I  must  be  at  lord  Dart- 
mouth's office  by  noon.  Farewell,  dearest  MD  ;  I 
wiab  jou  a  merry  Christmas ;  I  belicTe  you  will 
have  thia  about  that  time.  Lotc  Presto,  who  loves 
MD  above  all  things  a  thousand  times.  Farewell 
4gtm,  dearest  MD,  &c. 


LETTER  THE  THIETY-SEVENTH. 

London.  Dec.  15, 1711. 
I  Trr  in  my  letter  this  evening  myself.     J  was  to- 
ihj  inquiring  at  the  secretary's  office  of  Mr.  Lewis 
bow  things  went :  I  there  met  Prior,  who  told  me  he 
nve  all  for  gone,  &c.,  and  was  of  opinion  the  whole 
mmittry  would   give  up  their  places  next  week  : 
Uwis  thinks  they  will  not  till  spring,  when  the  ses- 
«ioQ  is  oTcr;  both  of  them  entirely  despair.     I  went 
t«  «ee  Mn.  Masham,  who  invited  me  to  dinner ;  but 
I  WIS  engaged  to  Lewis.  At  four  I  went  to  Masham's. 
He  came  and  whispered  me  that  he  had  it  from  a 
vfrj  good  hand  that  all  would  be  well,  and  I  found 
thfm  both  very  cheerful.     The  company  was  going 
lo  the  opera,  but  desired  I  would  come  and  sup  with 
them.    I  did  so  at  ten,  and  lord-treasurer  was  there, 
and  Ml  with  us  till  past  twelve,  and  was  more  cheer- 
ful than  I  have  seen  him  these  ten  days.     Mrs.  Ma- 
^bam  told  me  he  was  mightily  cast  down  some  days 
MT>,  and  he  could  not  indeed  hide  it  from  me. 
Arbuthnot  is  in  good  hopes  that  the  queen  has  not 
betrayed  us,  bat  only  has  been  frightened  and  fiat- 
*«^»  &c.    But  I  cannot  yet  be  of  his  opinion,  whe- 
tb<Y  my  reasons  are  better  or  that  my  fears  are 
^nter.    I  do  resolve,  if  they  give  up  or  are  turned 
^  loon,  to  retire  for  some  months,  and  I  have 
pttcfaed  upon  the  place  already :   but  I  will  take 
orthoda  for  hearing  from  MD  and  writing  to  them. 
But  I  would  be  out  of  the  way  upon  the  first  of  the 
^'^nneot ;  for  they  lay  all  things  on  me,  even  some  I 
ba^e  never  read. 

16-  I  took  courage  to-day,  and  went  to  court  with 
*  rery  cheerful  countenance.  It  was  mightily 
^'"'wded :  both  jNUties  coming  to  observe  each  other's 
^«.  I  have  avoided  lord  Hali&x's  bow  till  he 
iorred  it  on  me ;  but  we  did  not  talk  togeUier.  I 
coald  not  make  less  than  fourscore  bows,  of  which 
■b-'ut  twenty  might  be  to  "Whigs.  The  duke  of 
^'>oerset  is  gone  to  Pctworth,  and  I  hear  the 
«*urhc«  loo,  of  which  I  shall  be  very  glad.  Prince 
Eufrne.  who  was  expected  here  some  days  ago,  we 
^  now  told  will  not  come  at  all.  The  Whigs  de- 
*i<ned  to  have  met  him  with  forty  thousand  horse. 
i-'Td-treasurer  told  me  some  days  ago  of  his  dis- 
f^sne  with  the  emperor's  resident,  that  puppy 
Huffman,  about  prince  Eugene's  coming ;  by  which 
Hiand  my  lord  would  hinder  it  if  he  could;  and  we 
*viJI  be  all  glad  if  he  does  not  come,  and  think  it  a 
r»>i  point  gained.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine,  Ford, 
**l  I,  dined  tcday  with  Mrs.  Van  by  invitation. 

n.  I  have  mistaken  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
Jj«  forced  to  mend  it  thrice.  1  dined  to-day  with 
^r.  Mssham  and  his  lady  by  invitation.  Lord- 
'feaaufer  was  to  be  there,  but  came  not.  It  was  to 
'Ltertain  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  who  speaks  Eng- 


lish well  enough  :  he  was  plaguily  politie,  telling  a 
thousand  lies,  of  which  none  passed  upon  any  of  us. 
We  are  still  in  the  condition  of  suspense,  and  I 
think  have  little  hopes.  The  duchess  of  Somer- 
set is  not  gone  to  Petworth ;  only  the  duke,  and 
that  is  a  poor  sacrifice.  1  believe  the  queen  cer- 
tainly designs  to  change  the  ministry,  but  perhaps 
may  put  it  off  till  the  session  is  over :  and  I  think 
they  had  better  give  up  now,  if  she  will  not  deal 
openly ;  and  then  they  need  not  answer  for  the  con- 
sequences of  a  peace,  when  it  is  in  other  hands,  and 
may  yet  be  broken.  They  say  my  lord  privj-seai 
sets  out  for  Holland  this  week ;  so  the  peace  goes  on 

18.  It  has  rained  hard  from  morning  till  night, 
and  cost  me  three  shillings  in  coach-hire.  We  have 
had  abundance  of  wet  weather.  I  dined  in  the  city, 
and  was  with  the  printer,  who  has  now  a  fifth  edition 
of  the  *'  Conduct,*'  &c. :  it  is  in  small,  and  sold  for 
sixpence :  they  have  printed  as  many  as  three  edi- 
tions, because  they  are  to  be  sent  in  numbers  into 
the  country  by  great  men,  &c.,  who  subscribe  for 
hundreds.  It  has  been  sent  a  fortnight  ago  to  Ire- 
land :  I  suppose  you  will  print  it  there.  The  Tory 
lords  and  commons  in  parliament  argue  all  from  it ; 
and  all  agree  that  never  anything  of  that  kind  was 
of  so  great  consequence,  or  made  so  many  converts. 
By  the  time  I  have  sent  this  letter  I  expect  to  hear 
from  little  MD  :  it  will  be  a  month,  two  days  hence, 
since  I  had  your  last,  and  I  will  allow  ten  days  for 
accidents.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  leavings  of  a 
cold  I  got  a  month  ago,  or  else  it  is  a  new  one.  I 
have  been  writing  letters  all  this  evening  till  I  am 
weary,  and  I  am  sending  out  another  little  thing, 
which  I  hope  to  finish  this  week,  and  design  to  send 
to  the  printer  in  an  unknown  hand.  There  was 
printed  a  Grub-street  speech  of  lord  Nottingham ; 
and  he  was  such  an  owl  to  complain  of  it  in  the 
house  of  lords,  who  have  taken  up  the  printer  for  it. 
I  heard  at  court  that  Walpole  (a  great  Whig  mem- 
ber) said  that  I  and  my  whimsical  club  writ  it  at 
one  of  our  meetings,  and  that  I  should  pay  for  it. 
He  will  find  he  lies :  and  I  shall  let  him  know  by  a 
third  hand  my  thoughts  of  him.  He  Is  to  be  secre- 
tary of  state  if  the  ministry  changes;  but  be  has 
lately  had  a  bribe  proved  against  him  in  parliament, 
while  he  was  secretary-at-war.  He  is  one  of  the 
Whigs'  chief  speakers. 

19.  Sad,  dismal  weather.  I  went  to  the  secre- 
tary's office,  and  Lewis  made  me  dine  with  him.  I 
intended  to  have  dined  with  lord-treasurer.  I  have 
not  seen  the  secretary  this  week.  Things  do  not 
mend  at  all.  Lord  Dartmouth  despairs,  and  is  for 
giving  up ;  Lewis  is  of  the  same  mind  ;  but  lord- 
treasurer  only  says,  "  Fob,  poh,  all  will  be  well." 
I  am  come  home  early  to  finish  something  I  am 
doing ;  but  I  find  I  want  heart  and  humour ;  and 
would  read  any  idle  book  that  came  in  my  way.  I 
have  just  sent  away  a  penny  paper  to  make  a  little 
mischief.  Patrick  is  gone  to  the  burial  of  an  Irish 
footman,  who  was  Dr.  King's  servant ;  he  died  of  a 
consumption,  a  fit  death  for  a  poor  starving  wit's 
footman.  The  Irish  servanta  always  club  to  bury  a 
countryman. 

20.  I  was  with  the  secretary  this  morning,  and, 
for  aught  I  can  see,  we  shall  have  a  languishing 
death  ;  I  can  know  nothing,  nor  themselves  neither. 
I  dined,  you  know,  with  our  society,  and  that  odioua 
secretary  would  make  me  president  next  week  ;  ao  1 
must  entertain  them   this    day  se'ennight    at    the 
Thatched  House  Tavern,  where  we  dined  to-day  ; 
it  will  cost  me  five  or  six  pounds ;  yet  the  secretary 
says  he  wiU  give  roe  wine,     l/^^^  »  ^^^^r  when  I 
came  home  from  the  bishop  of  Clogher. 

21    This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  got  a  new  cola 
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before  tbe  old  one  was  going:  it  came  yesterday, 
and  appeared  in  all  due  forms,  eyes  and  nose  run- 
ning, &c.,  and  is  now  yery  bad ;  and  I  cannot  tell 
how  I  got  it.  Sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I  were 
inTited  to  dine  with  Mrs.  Van.  I  was  this  morning 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond  ;  and  neither  he  nor  I  can 
think  of  anything  to  comfort  us  in  present  affairs. 
We  must  certainly  fall,  if  the  duchess  of  Somerset 
be  not  turned  out ;  and  nobody  belieyes  the  queen 
will  ever  part  with  her.  The  duke  and  I  were  set- 
tling when  Mr.  Secretary  and  I  should  dine  with 
him,  and  he  fixed  upon  Tuesday  ;  and  when  I  came 
away'  I  remembered  it  was  Christmas-day.    I  was  to 

see  lady ,  who  is  just  up  after  lying-in ;  and  the 

ugliest  sight  I  have  seen,  pale,  dead,  old,  and  yellow, 
for  want  of  her  paint.  She  has  turned  my  stomach. 
But  she  will  soon  be  painted,  and  a  beauty  again. 

22.  I  find  myself  disordered  with  a  pain  aU  round 
the  small  of  my  back,  which  I  imputed  to  cham- 
pagne I  had  drunk ;  but  find  it  to  have  been  only 
my  new  cold.  It  was  a  fine  frosty  day,  and  I  re- 
solved to  walk  into  the  city.  I  called  at  lord-trea- 
surer's at  eleven,  and  stayed  some  time  with  him. — 
He  showed  me  a  letter  from  a  great  presbyterian 
parson  [Mr.  Shower]  to  him,  complaining  how  their 
mends  had  betrayed  them  by  passing  this  Conformity 
Bill ;  and  he  showed  me  the  answer  he  had  written, 
which  his  friends  would  not  let  him  send  ;  but  was 
a  very  good  one.  He  is  very  cheerful;  but  gives 
one  no  hopes,  nor  has  any  to  give.  I  went  into  the 
city,  and  there  I  dined. 

23.  Morning.  As  I  was  dressing  to  go  to  church, 
a  friend  that  was  to  see  me  advised  me  not  to  stir 
out ;  so  I  shall  keep  at  home  to-day,  and  only  eat 
some  broth,  if  I  can  get  it.  It  is  a  terrible  cold 
frost,  and  snow  fell  yesterday,  which  still  remains ; 
look  there,  you  may  see  it  from  the  penthouses. 
The  lords  made  yesterdav  two  or  three  votes  about 
peace,  and  Hanover,  of  a  very  angry  kind,  to  vex 
tile  ministry,  and  they  will  meet  sooner  by  a  fort- 
night than  the  commons ;  and,  they  say,  are  prepar- 
ing some  knocking  addresses.  Morrow,  sirrahs.  I'll 
sit  at  home,  and  when  I  go  to  bed  I  will  tell  you 
how  I  am.  I  have  sat  at  home  all  day,  and  eaten 
only  a  mess  of  broth  and  a  roll.  I  have  written  a 
'*  Prophecy,"  which  I  design  to  print ;  I  did  it  to- 
day, and  some  other  verses. 

24.  I  went  into  the  city  to-day  in  a  coach,  and 
dined  there.  My  cold  is  going.  It  is  now  bitter 
hard  frost,  and  has  been  so  these  three  or  four  days. 
My  Prophecy  [The  Windsor  Prophecy]  is  printed, 
and  will  be  published  after  Christmas-day ;  I  like  it 
mightily ;  I  don't  know  how  it  will  pass.  You  will 
never  understand  it  at  your  distance  without  help. 
I  believe  everybody  will  guess  it  to  be  mine,  because 
it  is  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of 
"  Merlin,"  in  the  Miscellanies.  My  lord  privy-seal 
set  out  this  day  for  Holland :  he'll  have  a  cold  jour- 
ney. I  gave  Patrick  half-a-crown  for  his  Christmas- 
box,  on  condition  he  would  be  good,  and  he  came 
home  drunk  at  midnight  I  have  taken  a  memo- 
randum of  it,  because  I  never  design  to  give  him  a 
groat  more.     'Tis  cruel  cold. 

25.  I  wish  MD  a  merry  Christmas,  and  many  a 
one ;  but  mine  is  melancholy :  I  durst  not  go  to 
church  to-day,  finding  myself  a  little  out  of  order, 
and  it  snowing  prodigiously,  and  freesing.  At  noon 
I  went  to  Mrs.  Van,  who  had  this  week  engaged  me 
to  dine  there  to-day :  and  there  I  received  the  news 
that  poor  Mrs.  Long  died  at  Lynn  in  Norfolk  on 
Saturday  last,  at  four  in  the  morning ;  she  was  sick 
but  four  hours.  We  suppose  it  was  the  asthma, 
which  she  was  subject  to  as  well  as  the  dropsy,  as 
she  sent  me  word  in  her  last  letter,  written  about 


five  weeks  ago ;  but  then  said  she  was  recovered.    I 
never  was  more  afflicted  at  any  death.     The  poor 
creature  had  retired  to  Lynn  two  years  ago,  to  live 
cheap  and  pay  her  debts.    In  her  last  letter  she  told 
me  she  hoped  to  be  easy  by  Christmas;  and   she 
kept  her  word,  although  she  meant  it  otherwise. 
She  had  all  sorts  of  amiable  qualities,  and  no  ill 
ones,  but  the  indiscretion  of  too  much  neglecting  her 
own  affairs.     She  had  two  thousand  pounds  left  her 
by  an  old  grandmother,  with  which  she  intended  to 
pay  her  debts,  and  live  on  an  annuity  she  had  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a-year,  and  Newburg-houae,  which 
would  be  about  sixty  pounds  more.    That  odious 
grandmother  living  so  long  forced  her  to  retire  ;  for 
the  two  thousand  pounds  was  settled  on  her  after  the 
old  woman's  death,  yet  her  brute  of  a  brother,  sir 
James  Long,  would  not  advance  it  for  her ;  elae  she 
might  have  paid  her  debts,  and  continued  here,  and 
lived  still:  I  believe  melancholy  helped  her  on  to 
her  grave.     I  have  ordered  a  paragraph  to  be  put  in 
the  Post-Boy,  giving  an  account  of  her  death,  and 
making  honourable  mention  of  her ;  which  is  all  1 
can  do  to  serve  her  memory :  but  one  reason  was 
spite ;  for  her  brother  would  fain  have  her  death  a 
secret,  to  save  the  charge  of  bringing  her  up  here  to 
bury  her,  or  going  into  mourning.    Pardon  all  this, 
for  the  sake  of  a  poor  creature  I  had  so  much  friend- 
ship for. 

26.  I  went  to  Mr.  Secretary  this  morning,  and  he 
would  have  me  dine  with  him.  I  called  at  noon  al 
Mrs.  Masham's,  who  desired  me  not  to  let  the 
**  Prophecy  "  be  published,  for  fear  of  angering  the 
queen  about  the  duchess  of  Somerset ;  so  I  writ  to 
the  printer  to  stop  them.  They  have  been  printed 
and  given  about,  but  not  sold.  1  saw  lord-treasurer 
theie,  who  had  been  two  hours  with  the  qaeen : 
and  Mrs.  Masham  is  in  hopes  things  will  do  well 
again.  I  went  at  night  again,  and  supped  at  Mr. 
Masham's,  and  lord-treasurer  sat  with  us  till  one 
o'clock.    So  'tis  late,  &c. 

27.  I  entertained  our  society  at  the   Thaidied 
Hodse  tavern  to-day  at  dinner ;  but  brother  Bathurst 
sent  for  wine,  the  house  affording  none.  The  printer 
had  not  received  my  letter,  and  so  he  brought  up 
dozens  a*piece  of  the  Prophecy ;  but  I  ordered  him 
to  part  with  no  more.     'Tis  an  admirable  good  one, 
and  people  are  mad  for  it.     The  frost  still  continites 
violently  cold.    Mrs.  Masham  invited  me  to  come  to- 
night and  play  at  cards ;  hut  our  society  did  not  part 
till  nine.     But  I  supped  with  Mrs.  H  ill,  her  aiater,  and 
there  was  Mrs.  Masham  and  lord-treasurer,  and  we 
stayed  till  twelve.  He  is  endeavouring  to  get  a  m&|orit) 
against  next  Wednesday,  when  the  house  of  lords  is 
to  meet,  and  the  Whigs  intend  to  make  some  violent 
addresses  against  a  peace,  if  not  prevented.     God 
knows  what  will  become  of  us.     It  is  still  prodi^oualy 
cold ;  but  so  I  told  you  already ;  we  have  eggs  on 
the  spit,  I  wish  they  may  not  be  addle.     When  1 
came  home  to-night  I  found,  forsooth,  a  letter  from 
MD,  No.  24,  24,  24,  24 ;   there,  do  you  know  the 
numbers  know  t  and  at  the  same  time  one  from  Joe, 
full  of  thanks :  let  him  know  I  have  received  it,  a^d 
am  glad  of  his  success,  but  won't  put  him  to  the 
charge  of  a  letter.     I  had  a  letter  some  time  m,go  firom 
Mr.  Warburton  [the  doctor's  curate  at  Laracor],  and 
I  beg  one  of  you  will  copy  out  what  I  shall  tell  tou. 
and  send  it  by  some  opportunity  to  Warborton.  '  Tis 
as  follows :  **  The  doctor  has  received  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  letter,  and  desires  he  will  let  the  doctor  know 
where  that  accident  he  mentions  is  like  soon  to  haiv 
pen,  and  he  will  do  what  he  can  in  it." — And  pra^, 
madam,  let  them  know,  that  I  do  this  to  sare  my- 
self the  trouble,  and  them  the  expense  t^  m,   letter. 
And  I  think  this  is  enough  for  one  that  cooiea  home 
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at  tmitn  from  a  lord^treaturer  and  Mn.  Maaham. 
0, 1  coold  tell  jou  ten  thoufand  things  of  our  mad 
politics,  open  what  iniaU  circonutanves  great  aiFairs 
have  turned.    But  I  will  go  rest  my  busy  head. 

28. 1  wss  this  morning  with  brother  Bathurst  to  see 
Uw  duke  of  Ormond.  We  haye  giyen  his  grace  some 
hopes  U>  be  one  of  our  society.  The  secretary  and  I 
sod  Bathurat  are  to  dine  with  him  on  Sunday  next. 
Tlie  dake  is  not  in  much  hopes,  but  has  been  very 
busy  in  endeaTonring  to  bring  oyer  some  lords  against 
next  Wednesday.  The  duchess  caught  ipe  as  I  was 
pmg  out ;  she  is  sadly  in  fear  about  things,  and 
blames  me  for  not  mendmg  them  by  my  credit  with 
Jopd-trsssurer;  and  I  bluae  her.  She  met  me  in 
the  street  at  noon,  and  engaged  me  to  dine  with  her, 
vhieh  I  did :  and  we  talked  an  hour  after  dinner  in 
her  doaet.  If  we  miscarry  on  Wednesday,  I  belieye 
it  will  be  by  some  strange  sort  of  neglect.  They 
talk  of  making  eight  new  lords,  by  calling  up  some 
pecs'  eldest  sons ;  but  they  delay  strangely.  I  saw 
jsdge  Coote  to-day  at  the  duke  of  Ormond*s ;  he 
desiRS  to  come  and  see  me,  to  justify  his  principles. 

29.  Morning.  This  goes  to-day.  I  will  not  answer 
fouis,70ttr  34th»  till  next,  which  shall  begin  to-night, 
ss  Qsysl.  Lord  Shelbume  has  sent  to  inyite  me  to 
diooer,  but  I  am  engaged  with  Lewis  at  Ned  South- 
well's. Lord  Northampton  and  lord  Aylesbury's 
ions  are  both  made  peers ;  but  we  shall  want  more. 
I  write  this  post  to  your  dean.  I  owe  the  archbishop 
a  letter  this  long  time.  All  people  that  come  from 
Ireland  complain  of  him,  and  scold  me  for  protecting 
him.  Pray,  madam  Dingley,  let  me  know  what 
Picsto  hu  receiwed  for  this  year,  or  whether  anything 
is  due  to  him  for  last :  I  cannot  look  oyer  your  for- 
toa  letters  now.  As  for  DingLey's  own  account  of 
her  exchequer  money,  I  will  give  it  on  t'other  side. 
Farewell^  my  own  dearest  MD,  and  loye  Presto ; 
tnd  God  eyer  bless  dearest  MD,  dkc.  &c.  I  wish 
yoQ  many  happy  Christmases  and  new  years. 

I  hsTs  own^  to  the  dean  a  letter  I  just  had  from 
JOQ ;  but  that  I  had  not  one  this  great  while  before. 

Diwolst's  AooomiT.  £  •.   d. 

R««lv«d«rifr.Took«     ...,,.,..«  17     6 
Dcdwtod  far  coteringth«  letter  of  attorney    ...OSS 
roi  tht  du«e  h«lf«rowiis  it  med  to  eoat  you.  I  don't 

kaov  why  Qoir  whereGoie .076 

For  ezduDfe  to  liwUnd        ........    0  10    0 

Poreaeeh-Ure 096 


In  all,  Jost    8    0    0 
So  there's  your  money,  and  we  are  both  eyen :  for 
Vl\  pay  you  no  more  than  that  eight  pounds  Irish, 
>ad  pray  be  satisfied. 

Churchwarden's  accounts,  boys. 

Satvday  night.  I  haye  broke  open  my  letter,  and 
tore  it  into  the  bargain,  to  let  you  know  that  we  are 
^  safe ;  the  queen  has  made  no  less  than  twelve 
lorda  to  haye  a  majority ;  nine  new  ones,  the  other 
ihiee  peers'  sons ;  and  has  turned  out  the  duke  of 
^merset.  She  is  awaked  at  last,  and  so  is  lord- 
irtisurer :  I  yrant  nothing  now  but  to  see  the  duchess 
WL  But  we  shall  do  without  her.  We  are  all  ex- 
tremely happy.  Give  me  joy,  sirrahs.  This  is  written 
u»  a  coffee-bouse.  Three  of  the  new  lords  are  of 
«ur  society. 


LETTEK  THE  THIRTY-EIGHTH. 

London.  Dec.  29,  nil. 
» HT  my  letter  in  thb  eyening,  after  coming  from 
aianer  at  Ned  Southwell's,  where  I  drank  very  good 
Irish  wine,  and  we  are  in  great  joy  at  this  happy 
t'lm  of  aflkirs.  The  queen  has  been  at  last  per- 
oiaded  to  her  own  interest  and  security,  and  I  freely 


think  she  must  have  made  both  herself  and  kingdom 
very  unhappy  if  she  had  done  otherwise.  It  is  still 
a  mighty  secret  that  Masham  is  to  be  one  of  the  new 
lords ;  they  say  he  does  not  yet  know  it  himself ;  but 
the  queen  is  to  surprise  him  with  it  Mr.  Secretary 
will  be  a  lord  at  the  end  of  the  session :  but  they 
want  him  still  in  parliament.  After  all,  it  is  a  strange 
unhappy  necessity  of  making  so  many  peers  together; 
but  the  queen  has  drawn  it  upon  herself  by  her  con- 
founded trimming  and  moderation.  Three,  as  I  told 
you,  are  of  our  society. 

30.  I  writ  the  dean  and  you  a  lie  yesterday ;  for 
the  duke  of  Somerset  is  not  yet  turned  out.  I  was 
to-day  at  court,  and  resolved  to  be  very  civil  to  the 
Whigs,  but  saw  few  there.  When  I  vnu  in  the  bed- 
chamber talking  to  lord  Rochester,  he  went  up  to 
lady  Burlington,  who  asked  him  who  I  was ;  and 
lady  Sunderland  and  she  whispered  about  me:  I 
desired  lord  Rochester  to  tell  lady  Sunderland  I 
doubted  she  was  not  as  much  in  love  with  me  as  I 
was  with  her ;  but  he  would  not  deliver  my  message. 
The  duchess  of  Shrewsbury  came  running  up  to  me, 
and  clapped  her  fan  up  to  hide  us  from  the  company, 
and  we  gave  one  another  joy  of  this  change ;  but 
sighed  when  we  reflected  on  the  Somerset  family  not 
being  out.  The  secretary  and  I,  and  brother  Bath- 
urst, and  lord  Windsor,  dined  with  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond. Bathurst  and  Windsor  are  to  be  two  of  the 
new  lords.  I  desired  my  lord  Radnor's  brother,  at 
court  to-day,  to  let  my  lord  know  I  would  call  on  him 
at  six,  which  I  did,  and  vna  arguing  with  him  three 
hours  to  bring  him  over  to  us,  and  I  spoke  so  closely 
that  I  believe  he  will  be  tractable;  but  he  is  a 
scoundrel,  and  though  I  said  I  only  talked  for  my 
love  to  him,  I  told  a  lie»  for  I  did  not  care  if  he  were 
hanged :  but  every  one  gained  over  is  of  consequence. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  was  at  court  to-day,  and 
nobody  hardly  took  notice  of  him.  Masham's  being 
a  lord  begins  to  take  wind :  nothing  at  court  can  be 
kept  a  secret.  Wednesday  will  be  a  great  day :  you 
shall  know  more. 

31.  Our  frost  is  broken  since  yesterday,  and  it  ia 
very  slabbery ;  yet  I  walked  to  the  city  and  dined, 
and  ordered  some  things  with  the  printer.  I  have 
settled  Dr.  King  in  the  Gasette ;  it  wiU  be  worth  two 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  him.  Our  new  lords' 
patents  are  passed:  I  don't  like  the  expedient,  if  we 
could  have  found  any  other.  I  see  I  have  Mid  this 
before.  I  hear  the  duke  of  Marlborough  is  turned 
out  of  all  his  employments :  I  shall  know  to-morrow, 
when  I  am  to  carry  Dr.  King  to  dine  with  the  seere* 
tary. — These  are  strong  remedies;  pray  God  the 
patient  is  able  to  bear  them.  The  last  ministry  peo- 
ple are  utterly  desperate. 

January  1 .  Now  I  wish  my  dearest  little  MD  many 
happy  new  years;  yes,  both  Dingley  and  Stella,  ay, 
and  Presto  too,  many  happy  new  years.  I  dined 
with  the  secretary,  and  it  is  true  that  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  is  turned  out  of  «U.  The  duke  of  Or- 
mond has  got  his  regiment  of  foot-guards,  I  know  not 
who  has  the  rest.  If  the  ministry  be  not  sure  of  a 
peace,  I  shall  wonder  at  this  step,  and  do  not  approve 
it  at  best.  The  queen  and  lord-treasurer  mortally 
hate  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  to  that  he  owes 
his  fall,  more  than  to  his  other  faults :  unless  he  has 
been  tampering  too  for  with  his  party,  of  which  I 
have  not  heard  any  particulars ;  however  it  be,  the 
world  abroad  will  blame  us.  I  confess  my  belief  that 
he  has  not  one  good  quality  in  the  world  beside  that 
of  a  general,  and  even  that  I  have  heard  denied  by 
sever^  great  soldicuB.  But  we  have  had  constant 
success  in  arms  while  he  commanded.  Opinion  is  a 
mighty  matter  in  war,  and  I  doubt  the  French  think 
it  impossible  to  conquer  an  army  that  he  leads,  and 
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our  soldiers  think  the  same ;  and  how  far  eyen  this 
step  may  encourage  the  French  to  play  tricks  with 
us,  no  man  knows.  I  do  not  love  to  see  personal 
resentment  mix  with  public  affiiira. 

2.  This  being  the  day  the  lords  meet,  and  the  new 
peers  to  be  introduced,  I  went  to  Westminster  to 
see  the  sight ;  but  the  crowd  was  too  great  in  the 
house.  So  I  only  went  into  the  robing-room,  to  give 
my  four  brothers  joy,  and  sir  Thomas  Mansel,  and 
lord  Windsor ;  the  other  six  I  am  not  acquainted 
with.  It  was  apprehended  the  Whigs  would  have 
raised  some  difficulties,  but  nothing  happened.  I 
went  to  see  lady  Masham  at  noon,  and  wish  her  Joy 
of  her  new  honour,  and  a  happy  new  year.  I  found 
her  Tery  well  pleased :  for  a  peerage  will  be  some 
sort  of  protection  to  her  upon  any  turn  of  affiiirs. 
She  engaged  me  to  come  at  night,  and  sup  with  her 
and  lord-treasurer.  I  went  at  nine,  and  she  was  not 
at  home,  so  I  would  not  stay. — No,  no,  I  won't  an- 
swer your  letter  yet,  young  women.  I  dined  with  a 
friend  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  see  nothing  here 
like  Christmas,  excepting  brawn  or  mince-pies  in 
places  where  I  dine,  and  giving  away  my  half-crowns 
like  farthings  to  great  men's  porters  and  butlers. 
Yesterday  I  paid  seven  good  guineas  to  the  fellow  at 
the  tavern,  where  I  treated  the  society.  I  have  a 
great  mind  to  send  you  the  bill.  I  think  I  told  you 
some  articles.  I  have  not  heard  whether  anything 
>vas  done  in  the  hbuse  of  lords  after  introducing 
the  new  ones.  Ford  has  been  sitting  with  me  till 
peeaat  tweelve  a  clock. 

3.  This  was  our  society  day ;  lord  Dupplin  was 
president ;  we  choose  every  week ;  the  last  pre- 
sident treats  and  chooses  his  successor.  I  believe 
our  dinner  cost  fifteen  pounds  beside  wine.  The 
secretary  grew  brisk,  and  would  not  let  me  go,  nor 
lord  Lansdown,  who  would  fain  have  gone  home  to 
his  lady,  being  newly  married  to  lady  Mary  Thynne. 
It  was  near  one  when  we  parted,  so  you  must  think 
I  can't  write  much  to-night.  The  adjourning  of  the 
house  of  lords  yesterday,  as]  the  queen  desired,  was 
just  carried  by  the  twelve  new  lords,  and  one  more. 
Lord  Radnor  vras  not  there  ;  I  hope  I  have  cured 
him.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have  brought  Dr.  King  in 
to  be  Gazetteer  f  It  will  be  worth  about  two  hundred 
pounds  a-year  to  him  :  I  believe  I  told  you  so  before, 
but  I  am  forgetful.  Go,  get  you  gone  to  ombre,  and 
claret,  and  toasted  oranges.    I'll  go  sleep. 

4.  I  cannot  get  rid  of  the  leavings  of  my  cold.  I 
was  in  the  dty  to-day,  and  dined  with  my  printer, 
and  gave  him  a  ballad  made  by  several  hands,  I 
know  not  whom.  I  believe  lord- treasurer  had  a 
finger  in  it ;  I  added  three  stanzas ;  I  suppose  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  had  the  greatest  share.  I  have  been  over- 
seeing some  other  little  prints,  and  a  pamphlet  made 
by  one  of  my  understrappers.  Somerset  is  not  out 
yet.  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  have  the  **  Prophecy" 
m  Ireland,  although  it  is  not  published  here,  only 
printed  copies  given  to  friends.  Tell  me,  do  you 
understand  iti  No,  ^th,  not  without  help.  Tell  me 
what  you  stick  at,  and  I'll  explain.  We  turned  out 
a  member  of  our  society  yesterday  for  gross  neglect 
and  non-attendance.  I  writ  to  him  by  order  to  give 
him  notice  of  it.  It  is  Tom  Harley,  secretary  to  the 
treasurer,  and  cousin-german  to  lord-treasurer.  He 
is  going  to  Hanover  from  the  queen.  I  am  to  give 
the  duke  of  Ormond  notice  of  his  election  as  soon  as 
I  can  see  him. 

5.  I  went  this  morning  with  a  parishioner  of  mine, 
one  Nuttal,  who  came  over  here  for  a  legacy  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  a  roguish  lawyer  had  refused  to 
pay  him,  and  would  not  believe  he  was  the  man.  I 
writ  to  the  lawyer  a  sharp  letter,  that  I  had  taken 

'tal  into  my  protection,  and  was  resolved  to  stand 


by  him,  and  the  next  news  was,  that  the  lawyer 
desired  I  would  meet  him,  and  attest  he  was  the  man, 
which  I  did,  and  his  money  was  paid  upon  the  spot. 
I  then  visited  lord-treasurer,  who  is  now  right  sgain, 
and  all  well,  only  that  the  Somerset  family  is  not  out 
yet.   I  hate  that ;  I  don't  like  it,  as  the  man  said,  by, 
&c.     Then  I  went  and  visited  poor  Will  CongreTe, 
who  had  a  French  fellow  tampering  with  one  of  hu 
eyes;  he  is  almost  blind  of  both.     I   dined  with 
some  merchants  in  the  city,  but  could  not  see  Strat- 
ford,  with  whom  I  had  business.    Presto,  leave  off 
your  impertinence,    and    answer  our  letter,  with 
MD.     Yes,  yes,  one  of  these  days,   when  I  have 
nothing  else  to  do.     O,  fiuth,  this  letter  is  a  week 
written,  and  not  one  side  done  yet. — ^These  ugly 
spots  are  not  tobacco,  but  this  is  the  last  gilt  sheet  1 
have  of  large  paper,   therefore  hold  your  tongue. 
Nuttal  was  surprised  when  they  gave  him  bits  of 
paper  instead  of  money,  but  I  made  Ben  Tooke  put 
him  in  his  geers ;  he  could  not  reckon  ten  pounds, 
but  was  puzzled  with  the  Irish  wav.   Ben  Tooke  and 
my  printer  have  desired  me  to  mske  them  stationers 
to  the  ordnance,  of  which  lord  Rivers  is  master,  in- 
stead of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.     It  will  be  a 
hundred  pounds  a-year  a-piece  to  them,  if  I  can  get 
it.     I  wiU  try  to-morrow. 

6.  I  went  this  morning  to  earl  Rivera,  gave  him 
joy  of  his  new  employment,  and  desired  him  to 
prefer  my  printer  and  bookseller  to  be  atationers  to 
his  office.  He  immediately  granted  it  me ;  but,  like 
an  old  courtier,  told  me  It  vras  wholly  on  my  account, 
but  that  he  heard  I  had  intended  to  engage  Hr. 
Secretarv  to  speak  to  him,  and  desired  I  would 
engage  him  to  do  so,  but  that,  however,  he  did  it 
only  for  my  sake.  This  is  a  court  trick,  to  oblige 
as  many  as  you  can  at  once.  I  read  prayers  to  poor 
Mrs.  Wesley,  who  is  very  much  out  of  order,  in- 
stead of  going  to  church;  and  then  I  went  to  comt, 
which  I  found  very  full,  in  expectation  of  seeing 
prince  Eugene,  who  landed  last  night,  and  Ues  at 
Leicester-house :  he  was  not  to  see  the  queen  till  oi 
this  evening.  I  hope  and  believe  ^he  comes  too  late 
to  do  th«  Whigs  any  good.  I  refused  dining  with 
the  secretary,  and  was  like  to  lose  my  dinner,  which 
was  at  a  private  acquaintance's.  I  went  at  six  to  sec 
the  prince  at  court,  but  he  was  gone  in  to  the  queen ; 
and  when  he  came  out  Mr.  Secretary,  who  intro- 
duced him,  walked  so  near  him,  that  he  quite  screened 
me  from  him  with  his  great  periwig.  I'll  tell  you  a 
good  passage  :  as  prince  Eugene  was  going  with  Mr. 
Secretary  to  court,  he  told  the  secretary  «*  thai  Hoff- 
man, the  emperor's  resident,  said  to  his  higfanen 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  go  to  court  without  a  long 
wig,  and  his  was  a  tied-up  one :  now,  says  the  prince, 
I  knew  not  what  to  do,  for  I  never  had  a  long  peri« 
wig  in  my  life  ;  and  I  have  sent  to  all  my  valets  and 
footmen,  to  see  whether  any  of  them  have  one,  that 
I  might  borrow  it,  but  none  of  them  has  any."— 
Was  not  this  spoken  very  greatly  with  some  sort  of 
contempt  1  But  the  secretary  said  it  waa  a  thing  of 
no  consequence,  and  only  observed  by  gentlemen- 
ushers.  1  supped  with  lord  Masham,  where  lord- 
treasurer  and  Mr.  Secretary  supped  with  us:  the 
first  left  us  at  twelve,  but  the  rest  did  not  part  till  two. 
yet  I  have  written  all  this,  because  it  is  fresh ;  and 
now  I'll  go  sleep  if  I  can ;  that  is,  I  believe  I  shall 
because  I  have  drank  a  little. 

7.  I  was  this  morning  to  give  the  duke  of  Ormond 
notice  of  tlie  honour  done  him  to  make  him  one  of  our 
society;  and  to  invite  him  on  Thursday  next  to  the 
Thatched-house :  he  has  accepted  it  with  tlie  grati- 
tude and  humility  such  a  preferment  deserves,  but 
cannot  come  till  Uie  next  meeting,  because  prince 
Eugene  is  to  dine  with  him  that  day,  which  I  allowed 
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for  a  good  excuse,  and  will  report  accordingly.  I 
dined  with  lord  Masham,  and  sat  there  till  eight  this 
•reniog,  and  came  home  because  I  was  not  yery  well, 
bat  a  little  griped ;  but  now  I  am  well  again,  I  will 
not  go,  at  least  but  Tcry  seldom,  to  lord  Masham's 
lappecs.  Lord-treasurer  b  geuendly  there,  and  that 
tempts  me ;  but  late  sitting  up  does  not  agree  with 
me:  thers's  the  short  and  tlie  long,  and  1  won't  do  it ; 
to  take  your  answer,  dear  little  young  women ;  and  I 
hsn  no  more  to  say  to  you  to-night,  because  of  the 
archbishop,  for  I  am  going  to  write  a  long  letter  to 
him,  bat  not  so  politicly  as  formerly :  I  won't  trust 
him. 

H.  Well  then,  come,  let  us  see  this  letter ;  if  I 
most  answer  it,  I  must.  What's  here,  now  1  yes, 
hith,  I  lamented  my  birthday  two  days  after,  that's  all : 
and  you  rhyme,  madam  Stella :  were  those  Terses 
made  upon  my  birthday  1  faith,  when  I  read  them, 
1  bad  them  running  in  my  head  all  {he  day,  and  said 
tbem  over  a  thousand  times :  they  drank  your  health 
in  lU  their  glasses,  and  wished,  &c.  I  could  not  get 
then  out  of  my  head.  What !  no,  I  belieye  it  was 
not;  what  do  I  say  upon  the  eighth  of  December  1 
C«Bpare,  and  see  whether  I  say  so.  I  am  glad  of 
Mn.  Stoyte's  recorery,  heartily  glad ;  your  Dolly 
Manky's  and  bishop  of  Cloyne's  child  I  haye  no 
concern  about :  I  am  sorry  in  a  ciril  way,  that's  all. 
Yes,  yea,  sir  Qeorge  St.  George  dead. — Qo,  cry, 
nsdam  Dingley ;  I  haye  written  to  the  dean.  Ray- 
nond  will  1^  rich,  for  he  has  the  building  itch.  I 
widi  ail  he  has  got  may  put  him  out  of  debt.  Fob, 
I  have  fires  like  lightning;  they  cost  me  twelye- 
penee  s-week,  beside  small  coal.  I  haye  got  four  new 
capiy  madam,  rery  fine  and  conyenient,  with  striped 
csfflbrie  instead  of  muslin ;  so  Patrick  need  not 
mend  them,  but  take  the  old  ones.  Stella  snatched 
Dingley's  word  out  of  her  pen ;  Presto  a  cold ;  why, 
all  the  world  here  is  dead  with  them :  I  neyer  had 
anything  like  it  in  my  life;  'tis  not  gone  in  fiye 
weeks.  I  hope  Leigh  is  with  you  before  this,  and 
hu  brought  your  box.  How  do  you  like  the  iyory 
wp !  gtella  is  angry ;  but  I*  11  haye  a  finer  thing  for 
Ittr.  Is  not  the  apron  as  goodi  I  am  sure  I  shall 
a«w  be  paid  it :  so  all's  well  again.— What,  the 
qoanel  with  sir  John  Walters  1  Why,  we  had  not 
one  word  of  quarrel;  only  he  railed  at  me  when  I 
was  gone,  and  lord-keeper  and  treasurer  teased  me 
&w  a  week.  It  was  nuts  to  them ;  a  serious  thing 
with  a  Tengeance« — ^The  Whigs  may  sell  their  estates 
then,  or  hang  themseWes,  as  they  are  disposed ;  for 
a  peace  there  will  be.  Lord-treasurer  told  me  that 
CoQoUy  was  going  to  Hanoyer.  Your  proyost  is  a 
c«>xcomb.  Stella  is  a  good  girl  for  not  being  angry 
when  I  tell  her  of  spelling ;  I  see  none  wrong  in 
this.  God  Almighty  be  praised  that  your  disoi^ers 
inien;  it  increases  my  hopes  mightily  that  they 
*ill  go  ofll  And  haye  you  been  plagued  with  the 
fear  of  the  plague  1  neyer  mind  those  reports ;  I  haye 
hcaid  them  flye  hundred  times.  Eeplevif  Bepleyin, 
tiapleton ;  'tis  Dingley  I  mean ;  but  it  is  a  hard 
WQid,  and  so  I'll  excuse  it.  I  stated  Dingley's  ac- 
counts in  my  last.  I  forgot  Catherine's  seyenpenny 
dinner.  I  hope  it  was  the  beef-steaks;  I'll  call  and 
<at  them  in  spring;  but  Qoody  Stoyte  must  give  me 
coflSee,  or  green  tea,  for  I  drink  no  bohea.  Well,  ay, 
the  pamphlet ;  but  there  are  some  additions  to  the 
^(utb  edition ;  the  fifth  edition  was  of  four  thousand, 
in  a  imaller  print,  sold  for  sixpence.  Yes,  I  had  the 
twenty-pound  bill  from  Panrisol :  and  what  then  t 
Pray  now  eat  the  Laracor  apples ;  I  beg  you  not  to 
keep  them,  but  tell  me  what  they  are.    You  haye 

'  Dr.  SwSti,  ttpoB  his  birthday,  used  alwayi  to  read  the  third 
<aH«cror  JoU. 


had  Tooke's  bill  in  my  last.  And  so,  there  now,  your 
whole  letter  is  answered.  I  tell  you  what  I  do  ;  I  lay 
your  letter  before  me,  and  take  it  in  order,  and  an- 
swer what  is  necessary ;  and  so  and  so.  Well ;  when 
I  expected  we  were  all  undone,  I  designed  to  retire 
for  six  months,  and  then  steal  oyer  to  Laracor ;  and 
I  had  in  my  mouth  a  thousand  times  two  lines  of 
Shakspeare,  where  cardinal  WoUey  says, 

"  A  weak  old  man,  batter'd  with  ekorms  of  state, 
la  come  to  lay  his  weary  bonce  among  you.'* 

I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  haye  cheated  you  all  this  margin. 
I  did  not  perceiye  it ;  and  I  went  on  wider  and  wider 
like  Stella ;  awkward  sluts,  the  writet  so  »0t  there  :^ 
that's  as  Like  as  two  eggs  a  penny. — A  weak  old  man: 
now  I  am  sayingit,  and  shall  till  to-morrow.  The  duke 
of  Marlborough  says  there  is  nothing  he  now  desires 
so  much  as  to  contriye  some  way  how  to  soften  Dr. 
Swift.  He  is  mistaken ;  for  those  things  that  haye 
been  hardest  against  him  were  not  written  by  me. 
Mr.  Secretary  told  me  this  from  a  friend  of  the  diUie's ; 
and  I'm  sure,  now  he  is  down,  I  shall  not  trample  on 
him ;  although  I  loye  him  not,  I  dislike  his  being 
out.— Bemage  was  to  see  me  this  morning,  and  gaye 
some  yery  indifferent  excuses  for  not  calling  here  so 
long.  I  care  not  twopence.  Prince  Eugene  did  not 
dine  with  the  duke  of  Marlborough  on  Sunday,  but 
was  last  night  at  lady  Betty  Germain's  assembl^e, 
and  a  yast  number  of  ladies  to  see  him.  Mr.  Lewis 
and  I  dined  with  a  priyate  friend.  I  was  this  morn- 
ing to  see  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  appointed  me 
to  meet  him  at  the  cockpit  at  one,  but  neyer  came.  I 
sat  too  some  time  with  the  duchess.  We  don't  like 
things  yery  well  yet.  I  am  come  home  early,  and 
goix^  to  be  busy.    I'll  go  write. 

9.  I  could  not  go  sleep  last  night  till  past  two,  and 
was  waked  before  three  by  a  noise  of  people  endea* 
youring  to  break  open  my  window.  For  a  while  I 
would  not  stir,  thiuking  it  might  be  my  imagination ; 
but  hearing  the  noise  continued,  I  rose  and  went  to 
the  window,  and  then  it  ceaaed.  I  went  to  bed  again 
and  heard  it  repeated  more  yiolently ;  then  1  rose 
and  called  up  the  house,  and  got  a  candle :  the 
rogues  had  lifted  up  the  sash  a  yard ;  there  are  great 
sheds  before  my  windows,  although  my  lodgings  be 
a  story  high ;  and  if  they  get  upon  the  sheds  they 
are  almost  eyen  with  my  window.  We  obseryed 
their  track,  and  panes  of  glass  fresh  broken.  The 
watchmen  told  us  to-day  they  saw  them,  but  could 
not  catch  them.  They  attacked  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood about  the  same  time,  and  actually  robbed 
a  house  in  Suffolk-street,  which  is  the  next  street  but 
one  to  us.  It  is  said  they  are  seamen  discharged  from 
senrice.  I  went  up  to  call  my  man,  and  found  his 
bed  empty ;  it  seems  he  often  lies  abroad.  I  chal- 
lenged him  this  morning  as  one  of  the  robbers.  He 
is  a  sad  dog;  and  the  minute  I  come  to  Ireland  I  will 
discard  him.  I  haye  this  day  got  double  iron  bars  to 
eyery  window  in  my  dining-room  and  bed-chamber ; 
and  I  hide  my  purse  in  my  thread  stocking  between 
the  bed's  head  and  the  wainscoat.  Lewis  and  1  dined 
with  an  old  Scotch  friend,  who  brought  the  duke  of 
Douglas,  and  three  or  four  more  Scots  upon  us. 

10.  This  was  our  society  day  you  know ;  but  the 
duke  of  Ormond  could  not  be  with  us,  because  he 
dined  with  prince  Eugene.  It  cost  me  a  guinea  con- 
tribution to  a  poet  who  had  made  a  copy  of  yerses 
upon  monkeys,  applying  the  story  to  the  duke  of 
Marlborough ;  the  rest  gaye  two  guineas,  except  the 
two  physicians,  who  followed  my  example.  I  don't 
Uke  this  custom :  the  next  time  I  will  giye  nothing. 
I  sat  this  eyening  at  lord  Masham's  with  lord-trea- 

•  These  word*  in  the  manuacript  imitate  fltella*s  writing,  and 
•re  sloped  the  wrong  way. 
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rarer:  I  don't  like  hU  eountenince ;  nor  I  don't 
like  the  posture  of  things  well. 

We  cannot  be  stoot  till  Somenct's  out : 
as  the  old  saying  is. 

11.  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  dined  with  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  who  eats  the  most  elegantly  of  any 
man  I  know  in  town.  I  walked  lustily  in  the  park 
by  moonshine  till  eight,  to  shake  off  my  dinner  and 
wine ;  and  then  went  to  sup  at  Mr.  Domrille's  with 
Ford,  and  stayed  till  twelve.  It  is  told  me  to-day 
as  a  great  secret  that  the  duke  of  Somerset  will  be 
out  soon ;  that  the  thing  is  fixed ;  but  what  shall  we 
do  with  the  duchess  1  They  say  the  duke  will  make 
her  leaTe  the  queen  out  of  spite,  if  he  be  out.  It  has 
stuck  upon  that  fear  a  good  while  already.  Well, 
but  Lewis  gave  me  a  letter  from  MD,  No.  25.  O 
Lord,  I  did  not  expect  one  this  fortnight,  faith.  You 
are  mighty  good,  that's  certain :  but  I  wont  answer 
it,  because  this  goes  to-morrow,  only  what  you  say 
of  the  printer  being  taken  up ;  I  ralue  it  not ;  all's 
safe  there ;  nor  do  I  fear  anything,  unless  the  minis- 
try be  changed ;  I  hope  that  danger  is  oTer.  How- 
ever, I  shall  be  in  Ireland  before  such  a  change ; 
which  could  not  be  I  think  till  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion, if  the  Whigs'  designs  had  gone  on. — Have  not 

fou  an  apron  by  Leigh,  madam  Stella  1  hare  you  all 
mentioned  in  a  former  letter  1 

12.  Morning.  This  goes  to-day  as  usual.  I  think 
of  going  into  the  city ;  but  of  that  at  night.  'Tis 
fine  moderate  weather  these  two  or  three  days  last 
Farewell,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  THE  THIRTY-NINTH. 

London,  Jan.  M.  171  l-U. 
When  I  seeled  up  my  letter  this  morning  I  looked 
upon  myself  to  be  not  worth  a  groat  in  the  world. 
Last  night,  after  Mr.  Ford  and  I  left  Domville,  Ford 
desired  me  to  go  with  him  for  a  minute  upon  earnest 
business,  and  then  told  me  that  both  he  and  I  were 
ruined ;  for  he  had  trusted  Stratford  with  five  hun- 
dred poimds  for  tickets  for  the  lottery,  and  he  had 
been  with  Stratford,  who  confessed  he  had  lost  fif- 
teen thousand  pounds  by  sir  Stephen  Evans,  who 
broke  last  week ;  that  he  concluded  Stratford  must 
break  too;  that  he  could  not  get  his  tickets,  hot 
Stratford  made  him  several  excuses,  which  seemed 
very  blind  ones,  fte.  And  Stratford  had  near  four 
hundred  pounds  of  mine  to  buy  me  five  hundred 
pounds  in  the  South  Sea  Company.  I  came  home 
reflecting  a  little ;  nothing  concerned  me  but  MD. 
I  called  all  my  philosophy  and  religion  up;  and 
I  thank  Ood  it  did  not  keep  me  awdce  beyond  my 
usual  time  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  morn- 
ing I  sent  for  Tooke,  whom  I  had  employed  to  buy 
the  stock  of  Stratford,  and  settle  things  with  him. 
He  told  me  I  was  secure ;  for  Stratford  had  trans- 
fbtred  it  to  me  in  form  in  the  South  Sea  House,  and 
he  had  accepted  it  for  me,  and  all  was  done  on 
stamped  parchment.  However,  he  would  be  further 
informed ;  and  at  night  sent  me  a  note  to  confirm 
me.  However,  I  am  not  yet  secure ;  and,  besides, 
am  in  pain  for  Ford,  whom  I  first  brought  acquainted 
with  Str«tford.     I  dined  in  the  city. 

13.  Domville  and  I  dined  with  Ford  to-day  by 
appointment ;  the  lord  Mansel  told  me  at  court  to- 
day that  I  was  engaged  to  him ;  but  Stratford  had 
promised  Ford  to  meet  him  and  me  to-night  at 
Ford's  lodgings.  He  did  so ;  said  he  had  hopes  to 
save  himself  in  his  afi!kir  with  Evans.  Ford  asked 
him  for  his  tickets :  he  said  he  would  send  them  to- 
morrow ;  but,  looking  in  his  pocket-book,  said  he 
believed  he  had  some  of  them  about  him,  and  gave 


him  as  many  as  came  to  two  hundred  pounds,  which 
rejoiced  us  much ;  besides,  he  talked  so  frtnkl}, 
tlutt  we  might  think  there  is  no  danger.  I  asked 
him,  "  Was  there  any  more  to  be  settled  between  us 
in  my  affair  t"  He  said,  **  No ;"  and  answering  m) 
questions  Just  as  Tooke  had  got  them  from  otherB; 
so  I  hope  I  am  safe.  This  has  been  a  scurvy  aiTair. 
I  believe  Stella  would  have  laughed  at  me  to  tee  & 
suspicious  feUow  like  me  overreached.  I  saw  princt 
Eugene  to-day  at  court:  I  don*t  think  him  anogij- 
fiu»d  fellow,  but  well  enough,  and  a  good  shape. 

14.  The  parliament  was  to  sit  to-day;  and  met; 
but  were  adjourned  by  the  queen's  directions  till 
Thursday.  She  designs  to  make  some  important 
speech  then.  She  pretended  illness ;  but  I  beliere 
they  were  not  ready,  and  they  expect  some  oppoai- 
tion :  and  the  Scotch  lords  ate  &ngry,  and  must  be 
pacified.  I  was  this  morning  to  invite  the  dulu  of 
Ormond  to  our'  society  on  Thuraday,  where  be  is 
then  to  be  introduced.  He  has  appointed  me  at 
twelve  to-morrow  about  some  business:  1  would 
&in  have  his  help  to  impeach  a  certain  lord :  but  1 
doubt  we  shall  make  nothing  of  it.  I  intended  to 
have  dined  with  lord-treasurer,  but  I  was  told  be 
would  be  busy :  so  I  dined  with  Mrs.  Van ;  and  at 
night  I  sat  with  lord  Masham  till  one.  Lord-tret- 
surer  was  there,  and  chid  me  for  not  dining  with 
him  :  he  was  in  very  good  humour:  I  brought  hone 
two  fiaaks  of  burgundy  in  my  chair :  I  wish  MD 
had  them.  You  see  it  is  very  late ;  so  I'll  go  to  bed^ 
and  bid  MD  good  night. 

1ft.  This  morning  I  presented  my  printer  and 
bookseller  to  lord  Rivers,  to  be  stationers  to  the 
ordnance :  staHonerBf  thaf  s  the  word,  I  did  not 
vrrite  it  plain  at  first.  I  believe  it  will  be  worth 
three  hundred  pounds  a-year  between  them.  Tbis 
is  the  third  employment  I  have  got  for  them.  Biren 
told  them  the  doctor  commanded  him,  and  he  dunt 
not  refuse  it.  I  would  have  dined  with  lord-trea- 
surer to-day  agmin,  but  lord  Mansel  would  not  let 
me,  and  forced  me  home  with  him.  I  was  very  deep 
wiUi  the  duke  of  Ormond  to-day  al  the  cockpit* 
where  we  met  to  be  private  ;  but  I  doubt  I  cannot 
do  the  mischief  I  intended.  My  friend  Penn  came 
there.  Will  Fenn  the  Quaker,  at  the  head  of  hi» 
brethren,  to  thank  the  duke  for  his  kindness  to  tbeir 
people  in  Ireland.  To  see  a  dosen  acoundrels  with 
their  hats  on,  and  the  duke  complimenting  tbeo 
writh  his  off,  was  a  good  sight  enough.  I  sat  thh 
evening  with  sir  William  Robinson,  wlio  has  migbtj 
often  invited  me  to  a  bottle  of  wine :  and  it  b  paA 
twelve. 

16.  This  being  fast-day,  Dr.  Freind  and  I  went 
into  the  city  to  dine  late,  like  good  fasters.  M; 
printer  and  bookseller  want  me  to  hook  in  another 
employment  for  them  in  the  Tower,  because  it  ma 
enjoyed  before  by  a  stationer,  although  it  be  to  serre 
the  ordnance  with  oil,  tallow,  &c.,  and  is  worth  four 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  more :  I  will  try  what  I 
can  do.  They  are  resolved  to  ask  several  otber 
employments  of  the  same  nature  to  other  oiBcct; 
and  I  will  then  grease  Ui  sows,  and  see  whether  it 
be  possible  to  satisfy  them.  Why  am  not  I  a  sta- 
tioner 1  The  parliament  sits  to-morrow,  and  WalpoiCf 
late  secretary-at-war,  is  to  be  swinged  for  bribery^ 
and  the  queen  is  to  communicate  eomething  of  great 
importance  to  the  two  houses,  at  least  they  say  so- 
But  I  must  think  of  answering  your  letter  in  a  daj 
or  two. 

17.  I  went  this  morning  to  the  duke  of  Onnood 
about  some  business,  and  he  told  me  he  couM  not 
dine  with  us  to-dav,  being  to  dine  with  prince 
Eugene.      Those  of  our  society   of  the   house  oi 
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eomfflODB  eotdd  not  be  wHh  ut,  the  bouse  dittiiig 
late  on  Walpole.  I  left  tbem  at  nine,  4nd  they  were 
Dot  come.  We  kept  eome  dinner  for  them.  1  hope 
Walpole  will  be  tent  to  the  Tower,  and  expelled  the 
houM ;  but  this  aiiemoon  the  members  I  spoke  with 
in  the  cooct  of  requests  talked  dubiously  of  it.  It 
will  be  a  leading  card  to  maul  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough for  the  same  crime,  or  at  least  to  censure 
kiffl.  The  queen's  message  was  only  to  give  them 
Dotice  of  the  peace  she  is  treating,  and  to  desire  they 
will  make  some  law  to  prevent  libels  against  the 
gof enrntent ;  so  fiurewell  to  Grub-street. 

18.  1  heard  to-day  that  the  commoners  of  our 
•odetj  did  not  leave  the  parliament  till  eleven  at 
night,  then  went  to  those  I  left  and  stayed  till  three 
in  the  morning.  Walpole  is  expelled  and  sent  to 
the  Tower.  I  vras  this  morning  again  with  lord 
Bsnn,  and  have  made  him  give  the  other  employ- 
ment to  my  printer  and  bookseller ;  'tis  worth  a 
gcett  desL  I  dined  with  my  friend  Lewis  privately 
totilkover  affiurs.  We  want  to  have  this  duke  of 
SoDcnet  out,  and  he  apprehends  it  will  not  be,  but 
1  hope  better.  They  are  going  now  at  last  to  change 
the  oommissioners  of  the  customs :  my  friend  sir 
Hitthew  Dudley  will  be  out,  and  three  more,  and 
Prior  will  be  in.  I  have  made  Ford  copy  out  a 
■BsU  pamphlet  and  send  it  to  the  press,  that  I  might 
sot  be  known  for  author ;  'tis  **  A  Letter  to  the 
October  Club,"  if  ever  you  heard  of  such  a  thing. — 
Methiaks  this  letter  goes  on  but  slowly  for  almost  a 
week;  I  want  some  little  conversation  with  MD, 
ud  to  know  what  they  are  doing  just  now.  I  am 
«i£k  of  politics.  J  have  not  dined  with  lord-treasurer 
thoe  three  weeks:  he  chides  me,  but  I  don't  care : 
IdottX 

19.  I  dined  to-day  with  lord-treasurer;  this  is 
hii  day  of  choice  company,  where  they  sometimes 
idsiit  me,  but  pretend  to  grumble.  And  to-day  they 
awt  on  lome  extraordinary  business;  the  keeper, 
•tewtrd,  both  secretaries,  lord  Rivers,  and  k>rd 
Anglesey:  I  left  them  at  seven  and  came  away,  and 
bsTe  been  writing  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher.  I 
fefgot  to  know  where  to  direct  to  him  since  sir 
Oeoige  St  George's  death,  but  I  have  directed  to 
Uw  isme  house :  you  most  tell  me  better,  for  the 
letter  is  isnt  by  the  bellman.  Don't  write  to  me 
•giin  till  this  is  gone,  I  charge  you,  for  I  won't 
vomer  two  letters  together.  The  duke  of  Somerset 
k  OQt,  and  was  with  bis  yellow  liveries  at  parliament 
to-day.  You  know  he  had  the  same  with  the  queen 
when  he  was  master  of  the  horse:  we  hope  the 
<iQche«  win  follow,  or  that  he  will  take  her  away  in 
>pite.  Lord-treasurer  I  hope  has  now  saved  his 
head.  Has  the  dean  received  my  letter  t  ask  him 
at  carda  to-night* 

20.  There  was  a  world  of  people  to-day  at  court 
to  ice  prince  Eugene,  but  all  bit,  for  he  did  not 
cone.  I  law  the  duchess  of  Somerset  talking  wiUi 
ibe  doke  of  Buckingham ;  she  looked  a  little  down, 
^  wss  extremely  courteous.  The  queen  has  the 
font,  but  is  not  in  much  pain.  Must  I  fill  this  line 
toot*  well  then,  so  let  it  be.  The  duke  of  Beaufort 
bai  a  mighty  mind  to  come  into  our  society ;  shall 
we  let  himi  1  spoke  to  the  doke  of  Ormond  about 
it.  and  he  doubts  a  little  whether  to  let  him  in  or  no. 
They  say  the  duke  of  Someraet  is  advised  by  his 
(nends  to  let  his  wife  stay  with  the  queen;  I  am 
*>R7  for  it  I  dined  with  the  secretary  to-day  with 
mixed  company ;  I  don't  love  it.  Our  society  does 
Bot  meet  tUl  Friday,  because  Thursday  will  be  a 
Doay  day  in  the  house  of  conunons,  for  then  the 
dttke  of  Marlborough's  bribery  is  to  be  examined 

^hbthelaitof  tho  pagv.  and  written  doae  to  the  edge  of 


into  about   the  pension  paid  him  by  those  that 
furnished  bread^to  the  army. 

21.  I  have  been  five  times  with  the  duke  of  Ormond 
about  a  perfect  trifle,  and  he  foxgets  it :  I  used  him 
like  a  dog  this  morning  for  it.  I  was  asked  to-day 
by  several  in  the  court  of  requests  whether  it  was 
true  that  the  author  of  the  Examiner  vras  taken 
up  in  an  action  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  1  I  dined  in  the  city,  where 
my  printer  showed  me  a  pamphlet,  called  *  Advice 
to  the  October  Club,'  which  he  said  was  sent  him 
by  an  unknown  hand :  I  commended  it  mightily ; 
he  never  suspected  me ;  'tis  a  twopenny  pamphlet 
I  came  home  and  got  timely  to  bed ;  but  about 
eleven  one  of  the  secretary's  servants  came  to  me  to 
let  me  know  that  lord-treasurer  would  immediately 
speak  to  me  at  lord  Masham's  upon  earnest  business ; 
and  that,  if  I  was  a-bed,  I  should  rise  and  come.  I 
did  so ;  lord-treasurer  was  above  with  the  queen ; 
and  when  he  came  down  he  laughed,  and  said  it  was 
not  he  that  sent  for  me :  the  business  was  of  no  great 
importance,  only  to  give  me  a  paper,  which  might 
have  been  done  to-morrow.  I  stayed  with  them  till 
past  one,  and  then  got  to  bed  again.  Fixe  take  their 
frolics.     I  thought  to  have  answered  your  letter. 

22.  Dr.  Gastrel  was  to  see  me  this  morning ;  he 
is  an  eminent  divine,  one  of  the  canons  of  Christ 
Church,  and  one  I  love  very  well :  he  said  he  was 
glad  to  find  I  vras  not  with  James  Broad.  I  asked 
what  he  meant :  *'  Why,"  says  he,  **  have  you  not 
seen  the  Grub-street  paper  that  says  Dr.  Swift  was 
taken  up  as  author  of  the  *  Examiner,'  on  an  action 
of  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  was  now  at  James 
Broad's  1"  who,  I  suppose,  is  some  bailiff.  I  knew 
of  this ;  but  at  the  court  of  requests  twenty  people 
told  me  they  heard  1  had  been  taken  up.  Lord 
Lansdown  observed  to  the  secretary  and  me  that  the 
Whigs  spread  three  lies  yesterday ;  that  about  me  ; 
and  another,  that  Macartney,  who  was  turned  out 
last  summer,  is  again  restored  to  his  places  in  the 
army ;  and  the  third,  that  Jack  Hill's  commission 
for  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  is  stopped,  and  that 
Cadogan  is  to  continue.  Lansdown  thinks  they 
have  some  design  by  these  reports ;  I  cannot  guess 
it.  Did  I  teU  you  that  Sacheverel  has  desired 
mightily  to  come  and  see  mel  but  I  have  put  it  off: 
he  has  heard  that  I  have  spoken  to  the  secretary  in 
behalf  of  a  brother  whom  he  maintains,  and  who  de- 
sires an  employment.  T'other  day  at  the  court  of 
requests.  Dr.  Yalden  saluted  me  by  name :  Sache- 
verel, who  was  just  by,  came  up  to  me,  and  made 
me  many  acknowledgments  and  compliments.  Last 
night  I  desired  lord-treasurer  to  do  something  for 
that  brother  of  Sacheverel's :  he  said  he  never  ^ew 
he  had  a  brother,  but  thanked  me  for  telling  him, 
and  immediately  put  his  name  in  his  table-book.  I 
will  let  Sacheverel  know  this,  that  he  may  take  his 
measures  accordingly ;  but  he  shall  be  none  of  my 
acquaintance.  I  dined  to-day  privately  with  the 
secretary,  left  him  at  six,  paid  a  visit  or  two,  and 
came  home. 

23.  I  dined  again  to-day  with  the  secretary,  but 
could  not  despatch  some  business  I  had  with  him, 
be  has  so  much  besides  upon  his  hands  at  thb  junc- 
ture, and  preparing  against  the  great  business  to- 
morrow, which  we  are  top-full  of.  The  ministers' 
design  is,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  shall  be 
censured  as  gently  as  possible,  provided  his  friends 
will  not  make  head  to  defend  him,  but  if  they  do  it 
may  end  in  some  severer  votes.  A  gentleman  who 
was  just  now  vrith  him  tells  me  he  is  much  cast 
down  and  UMen  away ;  but  he  is  positive,  if  he  has 
but  ten  friends  in  the  house,  that  they  shall  defend 
him  to  the  utmost,  and  endeavour  to  prevent  the 
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least 'censure  upon  him,  wbich  I  think  cannot  he, 
since  the  hrihery  is  manifest.  Sir  Solomon  Medina 
paid  him  six  thousand  pounds  a-year  to  have  the 
employment  of  proyiding  hread  for  the  army,  and 
the  duke  owns  it  in  his  letter  to  the  commissioners 
of  accounts.  I  was  to«night  at  lord  Masham's; 
lord  Dupplin  took  out  my  new  little  pamphlet,  and 
the  secretary  read  a  great  deal  of  it  to  lord-treasurer : 
they  all  commended  it  to  the  skies,  and  so  did  I ;  and 
they  hegan  a  health  to  the  author.  But  I  doubt 
lord-treasurer  suspected,  for  he  said,  **  This  is  Dr. 
Davenant's  style,"  which  is  his  cant  when  he  sus- 
pects me.  But  I  carried  the  matter  very  well. 
Lord-treasurer  put  the  pamphlet  in  his  pocket  to 
read  at  home.     Til  answer  your  letter  to-morrow. 

24.  The  secretaxT  made  me  promise  to  dine  with 
him  to-day  after  the  parliament  was  up ;  I  said  I 
would  come ;  but  I  dined  at  my  usual  time,  know- 
ing the  house  would  sit  late  on  this  great  affair.  I 
dined  at  a  taTem  with  Mr.  Domyille  and  another 
gentleman ;  I  have  not  done  so  before  these  many 
months.  At  ten  this  evening  I  went  to  the  secretary, 
but  he  was  not  come  home.  I  sat  with  his  lady  till 
tweWe,  then  came  away ;  and  he  just  came  as  I  was 
gone,  and  he  sent  to  my  lodgings,  but  I  would  not 
go  back ;  and  so  I  know  not  how  things  have  passed, 
but  hope  all  is  well ;  and  I  will  tell  you  to-morrow 
day.     It  is  late,  &c. 

25.  The  secretary  sent  to  me  this  morning  'to 
know  whether  we  should  dine  together ;  I  went  to 
him,  and  there  I  learned  that  the  question  went 
against  the  duke  of  Marlborough  by  a  majority  of  a 
hundred ;  so  the  ministry  is  mighty  well  satisfied, 
and  the  duke  will  now  be  able  to  do  no  hurt.  The 
secretary  and  I,  and  lord  Masham,  &c.,  dined  with 
lieutenant-general  Withers,  who  is  just  going  to  look 
alter  the  army  in  Flanders :  the  secretary  and  I  left 
them  a  little  after  seven,  and  I  am  come  home,  and 
will  now  answer  your  letter,  because  this  goes  to- 
morrow: let  me  see  The  box  at  Chester;  O, 
bum  that  box,  and  hang  that  Sterne ;  I  have  desired 
one  to  inquire  for  it  who  went  toward  Ireland  last 
Monday,  but  I  am  in  utter  despair  of  it.  No,  I  was 
not  splenetic ;  you  see  what  plunges  the  court  has 
been  at  to  set  all  right  again.  And  that  duchess  is 
not  out  yet,  and  may  one  day  cause  more  mischief. 
Somerset  shows  all  about  a  letter  from  the  queen, 
desiring  him  to  let  his  wife  continue  with  her.  Is 
not  that  rare !  I  find  Dingley  smelled  a  rat ;  because 
the  Whigs  are  upiah ;  but  if  ever  I  hear  that  word 
again  I'll  iq)piah  you.  I  am  glad  you  got  your  rasp 
safe  and  sound  ;  does  Stella  like  her  apron  1  Tour 
critics  about  guarantees  of  succession  are  puppies ; 
that* s  an  answer  to  the  objection.  The  answerers 
here  made  the  same  objection,  but  it  is  wholly  wrong. 
I  am  of  your  opinion,  that  lord  Marlborough  is  used 
too  hardly :  I  have  often  scratched  out  passages  from 
papers  and  pamphlets  sent  me  before  they  were 
printed,  because  I  thought  them  too  severe.  But 
he  is  certainly  a  vile  man,  and  has  no  sort  of  merit 
beside  the  military.  The  Examiners  are  good  for 
little ;  I  would  fain  have  hindered  the  severity  of 
the  two  or  three  last,  but  could  not.  I  will  either 
bring  your  papers  over  or  leave  them  with  Tooke, 
for  whose  honesty  I  will  engage.  And  I  think  it  is 
best  not  to  venture  them  with  me  at  sea.  Stella  is 
a  prophet,  by  foretelling  so  very  positively  that  all 
would  be  well.  Duke  of  Ormond  speak  against 
peace  f  No,  simpleton,  he  is  one  of  the  stanchest  we 
have  for  the  ministry.  Neither  trouble  yourself 
about  the  printer :  he  appeared  the  first  day  of  term, 
and  is  to  appear  when  summoned  again ;  but  no- 
thing else  will  come  of  it.  Lord  chief-Justice  is 
cooled  since  this   new  settlement.    No ;  I  will  not 


split  my  Journals  in  half;  I  will  write  but  once  a 
fortnight :  but  you  may  do  as  you  will ;  which  ii, 
read  only  half  at  once,  and  t'other  half  next  week. 
So  now  your  letter  is  answered.  (Fox  on  these 
blots!)  What  must  I  say  moret  I  will  set  out  in 
March,  if  there  be  a  fit  of  fine  weather ;  unless  the 
ministry  desire  me  to  stay  till  the  end  of  the  session, 
which  may  be  a  month  longer :  but  I  believe  they 
will  not ;  for  I  suppose  the  peace  will  be  made,  and 
they  will  have  no  further  service  for  me.  I  mnit 
make  my  canal  fine  this  summer — as  fine  as  I  cm. 
I  am  afraid  I  shall  see  great  neglects  among  mj 
quicksets.  I  hope  the  cherry-trees  on  the  river- 
walk  are  fine  things  now.     But  no  more  of  this. 

26.  I  forgot  to  finish  this  letter  this  morning,  and 
am  come  home  so  late  I  must  give  it  to  the  bellman ; 
but  I  would  have  it  go  to-night,  lest  you  should 
think  there  is  anything  in  the  story  of  my  being  ar- 
rested in  an  action  of  twenty-thousand  pounds  by 
lord  Marlborough,  which  I  hear  is  in  Dyer's  letter, 
and  consequently,  I  suppose,  gone  to  Ireland.  Fare- 
well, dearest  MD,  &c.  &c. 


LETTER  THE  FORTIETH. 

LoDdon,  Jan.  26.  1711-If. 
I  HAVE  no  gilt  paper  left  of  this  size,  so  you  must  be 
content  with  plain.  Our  society  dined  together  to- 
day, for  it  was  put  off",  as  I  told  you,  upon  lord 
Marlborough's  business  on  Thursday.  The  duke  of 
Ormond  dined  with  us  to-day,  the  first  time ;  we 
were  thirteen  at  table ;  and  lord  Lansdown  came  in 
after  dinner,  so  that  we  wanted  but  three.  The 
secretary  proposed  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  de- 
sires to  be  one  of  our  society ;  but  I  stopped  it, 
because  the  duke  of  Ormond  doubts  a  little  about  it, 
and  he  was  gone  before  it  was  proposed.  I  left 
them  at  seven,  and  sat  this  evening  with  poor  Mrs. 
Wesley,  who  has  been  mightily  ill  to-day  with  a 
fainting  fit;  she  has  often  convulsions  too;  she 
takes  a  mixture  with  assafoetida,  which  I  have  now 
in  my  nose ;  and  everything  smells  of  it.  I  ncrer 
smelt  it  before ;  'tis  abominable.  We  have  eight 
packets,  they  say,  due  from  Ireland. 

27.  I  could  not  see  prince  Eugene  at  court  to-dsr, 
the  crowd  was  so  great.  The  Whigs  contrive  to 
have  a  crowd  always  about  him,  and  employ  the 
rabble  to  give  the  word  when  he  sets  out  from  any 
place.  When  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  came  from 
the  queen  after  church,  she  whispered  me  that  she 
was  going  to  pay  me  a  visit :  I  went  to  lady  Ogle- 
thorp's,  the  place  appointed  ;  for  ladies  always  tisit 
me  in  third  places,  and  she  kept  me  till  near  four : 
she  talks  too  much,  is  a  plaguy  detractor,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  not  much  like  her.  I 'was  engaged  to 
dine  with  lord  Masham  ;  they  stayed  as  long  as  the} 
could,  yet  had  almost  dined,  and  were  going  in  anger 
to  pull  down  the  brass  peg  for  my  bat,  but  iady 
Masham  saved  it.  At  eight  I  went  again  to  lord 
Masham's ;  lord-treasurer  is  generally  there  at 
night:  we  sat  up  till  almost  two.  Lord-treasurer 
has  engaged  me  to  contrive  some  way  to  keep  the 
archbishop  of  York  from  being  seduced  by  lord  Not- 
tingham. I  will  do  what  I  can  in  it  to-morrow.  'Tis 
very  late,  so  I  must  go  sleep. 

28.  Poor  Mrs.  Manley,  the  author,  is  very  ill  of  a 
dropsy  and  sore  leg ;  the  printer  tells  me  he  is  afraid 
she  cannot  live  long.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  her; 
she  has  very  generous  principles  for  one  of  her  sort, 
and  a  great  deal  of  good  sense  and  invention :  she  in 
about  forty,  very  homely,  and  very  fat.  Mrs.  Van 
made  me  dine  with  her  to-day.  I  was  this  mominjr 
with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  prolocutor,  about 
what  lord-treasurer  spoke  to  me  yesterday :  1  know 
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not  what  wUl  be  the  issue.  There  is  but  a  slender 
najoritf  in  the  bouse  of  lords ;  and  we  want  more. 
We  are  nuUy  mortified  at  the  news  of  the  French 
taking  the  town  in  Brasil  from  the  Portuguese.  The 
lixtb  edition  of  three  thousand  of  **  The  Conduct  of 
the  Allies"  is  sold,  and  the  printer  talks  of  a  seventh : 
eleren  thousand  of  them  have  been  sold,  which  is  a 
prodigious  run.  The  little  twopenny  **  Letter  of 
Advice  to  the  October  Club"  does  not  sell ;  I  know 
not  the  resson ;  for  it  is  finely  written  I  assure  you ; 
and«  like  s  true  author,  I  grow  fond  of  it  because  it 
do««  not  sell :  you  know  that  is  usual  to  writers  to 
condemn  the  judgment  of  the  world.  If  I  had  hint- 
ed it  to  be  mine  everybody  would  haye  bought  it ; 
bat  it  is  a  great  secret. 

29.  I  borrowed  one  or  two  idle  books  of  '*  Contes 
des  Fees"  (Tales  of  the  Fairies),  and  have  been  read- 
ing them  these  two  days,  although  I  have  much  busi- 
new  apon  my  hands.     I  loitered  till  one  at  home  ; 
then  went  to  Mr.  Lewis  at  his  office ;  and  the  yice- 
rhamberlain  told  me  that  lady  Ryalton  had  yesterday 
re^igsed  her  employment  of  lady  of  the  bedchamber, 
ud  thtt  lady  Jane  Hyde,  lord  Rochester's  daughter, 
I  mighty  pretty  girl,  is  to  succeed.     He  said,  too, 
tiut  lady  Sunderland  would  resign  in  a  day  or  two. 
I  dined  with  Lewis,  and   then  went  to  see  Mrs. 
Wesley,  who  is  better  to-day.     But  you  must  know 
that  Mr.  Lewis  gave  me  two  letters,  one  from  the 
\aahop  of  Cloyne,  with  an  enclosed  from  lord  Jnche- 
*{vm  to  lord-treasurer,  which  he  desires  I  would 
deliver  and  recommend      I  am  told  that  lord  was 
much  in  with  lord  lYharton,  and  I  remember  he  was 
to  have  been  one  of  the  lords-justices  by  his  recom- 
mendation; yet  the  bishop  recommends  him  as  a 
great  friend  to  the  church,  &c.     I'll  do  what  I  think 
proper.    T'other  letter  was  from  little  saucy  MD, 
No.  26.    O  Lord,  ne^er  saw  the  like,  under  a  coyer 
(00,  and  by  way  of  journal ;  we  shall  never  have 
done.    Sinahs;    how  durst  you    write    so    soon, 
iirrahil    I  won't  answer  it  yet. 

30.  I  was  this  morning  with  the  secretary,  who 
was  «ick  and  out  of  humour ;  he  would  needs  drink 
champagne  some  days  ago,  on  purpose  to  spite  me, 
because  I  advised  hun  against  it,  and  now  he  pays 
^rit;  SteUa  used  to  do  such  tricks  formerly;  he 
put  me  in  mind  of  her.  Lady  Sunderland  has  re- 
«fmed  her  place  too.  It  is  lady  Catherine  Hyde 
that  fueceeds  lady  Ryalton,  and  not  lady  Jane.  Lady 
Catherine  is  the  late  earl  of  Rochester's  daughter. 
I  dined  with  the  secretary,  then  visited  his  lady ; 
and  ist  this  evening  with  lady  Masham :  the  secre- 
tary came  to  us,  but  lord-treasurer  did  not:  he 
dined  with  the  master  of  the  rolls,  and  stayed  late 
with  him.  Our  society  does  not  meet  till  to-morrow 
sc'nnlght,  because  we  think  the  parliament  will  be 
^ery  busy  to-morrow  upon  the  state  of  the  war ;  and 
|he  lecretary,  who  is  to  treat  as  president,  must  be 
in  the  house.  I  fancy  my  talking  of  persons  and 
things  here  must  be  very  tedious  to  you,  because 
;ou  know  nothing  of  them,  and  I  talk  as  if  you  did. 
Von  know  Kevin's-street,  and  Werburgh-street,  and 
(what  do  you  call  the  street  where  Mrs.  Walls  lives  1) 
vid  Ingoldsby,  and  Higgins,  and  lord  Santry ;  but 
whu  care  you  for  hidy  Catherine  Hyde  t  Why  do 
TOO  say  nothing  of  your  health,  sirrah  1  I  hope  it  is 
wcU. 

31.  Trimnelf  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  with 
thli  lord  Sunderland  at  Moor-park  in  their  travels, 
pf^ched  yesterday  before  the  house  of  lords ;  and 
ht-day  the  question  was  put  to  thank  him,  and  print 
^  sermon;  but  passed  against  him,  for  it  was  a 
terriWe  Whig  sermon.  The  bill  to  repeal  the  act 
for  oatotaliaing  ProteeUnt  foreigners  passed  the 
h'iuie  of  lords  to-day  by  a  majorit}-   of  twenty, 


though  the  Scotch  lords  went  out,  and  would  vote 
neither  way,  in  discontent  about  duke  Hamilton's 
patent,  if  you  know  anything  of  it.  A  poem  is  come 
out  to-day,  inscribed  to  me,  by  way  of  a  flirt ;  for  it 
is  a  whiggish  poem,  and  gooa  for  nothing.  They 
plagued  me  with  it  in  the  court  of  requests.  I  dined 
with  .lord-treasurer  at  five  alone,  only  with  one 
Dutchman.  Prior  is  now  a  commissioner  of  the 
customs.  I  told  you  so  before,  I  suppose.  When 
I  came  home  to-night  I  found  a  letter  from  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  thanking  me  for  recommending  hia 
brother  to  lord-treasurer  and  Mr.  Secretary  for  a 
place.  Lord-treasurer  sent  to  him  about  it.  So 
good  a  solicitor  was  I,  although  I  once  hardly  thought 
I  should  be  a  solicitor  for  Sacheverel. 

February  1.  Has  not  your  dean  of  St.  Patrick  re- 
ceived my  letter  1  you  say  nothing  of  it,  although  I 
writ  above  a  month  ago.  My  printer  has  got  the 
gout,  and  I  was  forced  to  go  to  him  to-day,  and  there 
I  dined.  It  was  a  most  delicious  day :  why  don't 
you  observe  whether  the  same  days  be  fine  with 
you  1  To-night,  at  six.  Dr.  Atterbury,  and  Prior,  and 
I,  and  Dr.  Freind,  met  at  Dr.  Robert  Freind's  house  at 
Westminster,  who  is  master  of  the  school :  there  we 
sat  till  one,  and  were  good  enough  company.  I  here 
take  leave  to  tell  politic  Dingley  that  the  passage  in 
the  "  Conduct  of  the  Allies "  is  so  far  horn  being 
blamable,  that  the  secretary  designs  to  insist  upon 
it  in  the  house  of  commons,  when  the  treaty  of 
Barrier  is  debated  there,  as  it  now  shortly  will,  for 
they  have  ordered  it  to  be  laid  before  them.  The 
pamphlet  of  **  Advice  to  the  October  Club"  begins 
now  to  sell;  but  I  believe  its  fame  will  hardly 
reach  Ireland :  'tis  finely  vnitten,  I  assure  you.  I 
long  to  answer  your  letter,  but  won't  yet ;  you  know 
'tis  late,  &c. 

2.  This  ends  Christmas,  and  what  care  III  have 
neither  seen,  nor  felt,  nor  heard  any  Christmas  this 
year.  I  passed  a  lasy  dull  day.  I  was  this  morning 
with  lord-treasurer,  to  get  some  papers  from  him» 
which  he  will  remember  as  much  as  a  cat,  although 
it  be  his  own  business.  It  threatened  rain,  but  did 
not  much ;  and  Prior  and  I  walked  an  hour  in  the 
Park,  which  quite  put  me  out  of  my  measures.  I 
dined  with  a  friend  hard  by ;  and  in  the  evening 
sat  with  lord  Masham  till  twelve.  Lord-treasurer 
did  not  come ;  this  is  an  idle  dining  day  usually 
with  him.  We  want  to  hear  from  Holland  how  our 
peace  goes  on,  for  we  are  afraid  of  those  scoundrels 
the  Dutch,  lest  they  should  play  us  tricks.  Lord 
Marr,  a  Scotch  earl,  was  with  us  at  lord  Maaham's : 
I  was  argfuing  with  him  -about  the  stubbornness  and 
folly  of  his  countrymen ;  they  are  so  aogry  about  the 
alfair  of  duke  Hamilton,  whom  the  queen  has  made 
a  duke  of  England,  and  the  house  of  lords  will  not 
admit  him.  He  swears  he  would  vote  for  us,  but 
dare  not,  because  all  Scotland  would  detest  him  if 
he  did :  he  should  never  be  chosen  again,  nor  be 
able  to  live  there. 

3.  I  was  at  court  to-day  to  look  for  a  dinner,  hut 
did  not  like  any  that  were  offered  me ;  and  I  dined 
with  lord  Mountjoy.  The  queen  has  the  gout  in 
her  knee,  and  was  not  at  chapel.  I  hear  we  have  a 
Dutch  mail,  but  1  know  not  what  news,  although  1 
viras  with  the  secretary  this  morning.  He  showed 
me  a  letter  from  the  Hanover  envoy,  Mr.  Bothmar, 
complaining  that  the  Barrier  treaty  is  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons ;  and  desiring  that  no  infringe- 
ment may  be  made  in  the  guarantee  of  the  succes- 
sion ;  but  the  secretary  has  written  him  a  peppering 
answer.  I  fancy  you  understand  aU  this,  and  are 
able  states  girls,  since  you  have  read  the  **  Conduct 
of  the  Allies."  We  are  all  preparing  against  the 
birthday ;   I  think  it  is  Wednesday  next.     If  the 
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queen's  gout  increasefl  it  will  spoil  sport.  Prince 
Eugene  has  two  fine  suitu  made  against  it ;  and  the 
queen  is  to  give  him  a  sword  worth  four  thousand 
pounds,  the  diamonds  set  transparent. 

4.  I  was  this  morning  soliciting  at  the  house  of 
commons*  door  for  Mr.  Vesey,  a  son  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Tuam,  who  has  petitioned  for  a  bill  to  re- 
lieve him  in  some  difficulty  about  his  estate;  I 
secured  him  above  fifty  members.  I  dined  with 
lady  Masham.  We  have  no  packet  from  Holland, 
as  I  was  told  yesterday :  and  this  wind  will  binder 
many  people  from  appearing  at  the  birthday  who 
expected  clothes  from  Holland.  I  appointed  to 
meet  a  gentleman  at  the  secretary's  to-night,  and 
they  both  failed.  The  house  of  commons  have  this 
day  made  many  severe  voteir  about  our  being  abused 
by  our  allies.  Those  who  spoke  drew  all  their  ar- 
guments from  my  book,  and  their  votes  confirm  all 
I  writ ;  the  court  had  a  majority  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty:  all  agree  that  it  was  my  book  that  spirited 
them  to  these  resolutions ;  I  long  to  see  them  in 
print.  My  head  has  not  been  as  well  as  I  could  wish 
it  for  some  days  past,  but  I  have  not  had  any  giddy 
fit,  and  I  hope  it  will  go  over. 

5.  The  secretary  turned  me  out  of  his  room  this 
morning,  and  showed  me  fifty  guineas  rolled  up, 
which  he  was  going  to  give  some  French  spy.  I 
dined  with  four  Irishmen  at  a  tavern  to-day;  I 
thought  I  had  resolved  against  it  before,  but  I  broke 
it.  I  played  at  cards  this  evening  at  lady  Masham's, 
but  I  only  played  for  her  while  she  was  waiting ; 
and  I  won  her  a  x>ool,  and  supped  there.  Lord- 
treasurer  was  with  us,  but  went  away  before  twelve. 
The  ladies  and  lords  hare  all  their  clothes  ready 
against  to-morrow :  I  saw  several  mighty  fine,  and 
I  hope  there  will  be  a  great  appearance,  in  spite  of 
that  spiteful  French  fashion  of  the  whiggish  ladies 
not  to  come,  which  they  have  all  resolved  to  a  woman ; 
and  I  hope  it  will  more  spirit  the  queen  against  them 
for  ever. 

6.  I  went  to  dine  at  lord  Masham's  at  three,  and 
met  all  the  company  just  coming  out  of  court ;  a 
mighty  crowd :  diey  stayed  long  for  their  coaches : 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  several  lords  and 
ladies  of  my  acquaintance  in  their  fineries.  Lady 
Ashbumham  looked  the  best  in  my  eyes.  They 
eay  the  court  wzb  never  fiiller  nor  finer.  Lord-trea- 
surer, his  lady,  and  two  daughters,  and  Mrs.  Hill, 
dined  with  lord  and  lady  Masham ;  the  five  ladies 
were  monstrous  fine.  The  queen  gave  prince  Eugene 
the  diamond  sword  to-day ;  but  nobody  was  by  when 
she  gave  it  except  my  lord-chamberlain.  There  was 
an  entertainment  of  opera-songs  at  night,  and  the 
queen  was  at  all  the  entertainment,  and  is  very  well 
after  it.  I  saw  lady  Wharton,  as  ugly  as  the  devil, 
coming  out  in  the  crowd  all  in  an  undress ;  she  has 
been  with  the  Marlborough  daughters  and  lady 
Bridgewater  in  St.  James's,  looking  out  of  the 
window  all  undressed  to  see  the  si^t  I  do  not 
hear  that  one  Whig  lady  was  there,  except  those  of 
the  bedchamber.  Nothing  has  made  so  great  a 
noise  as  one  Kelson's  chariot,  that  cost  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pounds,  the  finest  was  ever  seen. 
The  rabble  huzzaed  him  as  much  as  they  did  prince 
Eugene.    This  is  birthday  chat. 

7.  Our  society  met  to-day ;  the  duke  of  Ormond 
was  not  with  us ;  we  have  lessened  our  dinners, 
which  were  grown  so  extrav^ant  that  lord-treasurer 
and  everybody  else  cried  shame.  1  left  them  at 
seven,  visited  for  an  hour,  and  then  came  home, 
like  a  good  boy.  The  queen  is  much  better  after 
yesterday's  exercise:  her  friends  wish  she  would 
use  a  little  more.  I  opposed  lord  Jersey's  election 
into  our  society,  and  he  is  refused :   I  likewise  op- 


posed the  duke  of  Beaufort ;  but  I  believe  he  will 
be  chosen  in  spite  of  me  :  I  don't  much  care ;  1 
shall  not  be  with  them  above  two  months ;  for  I 
resolve  to  set  out  for  Ireland  the  beginning  of 
April  next  (before  I  treat  them  again),  and  see  my 
wUlows. 

8.  I  dined  to-day  in  the  city:  this  moming  a 
scoundrel  dog,  one  of  the  queen's  music,  a  German, 
whom  I  had  never  seen,  got  access  to  me  in  my 
chamber  by  Patrick's  folly,  and  gravely  desired  me 
to  get  an  employment  in  the  customs  for  a  friend  of 
his,  who  would  be  very  grateful ;  and  likewiie  to 
forward  a  project  of  his  own  for  raising  ten  thousand 
pounds  a-year  upon  operas.  I  used  him  dviler 
than  he  deserved,  but  it  vexed  me  to  the  pluck.  He 
was  told  I  had  a  mighty  interest  with  iord-treasorer, 
and  one  word  of  mine,  &c^— Well,  I  got  home  early 
on  purpose  to  answer  MD's  letter.  No.  26,  for  this 
goes  to-morrow. — Well,  I  never  saw  such  a  letter  is 
my  Ufe ;  so  saucy,  so  joumalish,  so  sanguine,  lo 
pretending,  so  everything.  I  satiedSed  all  your  fean 
in  my  last ;  all  is  gone  well,  as  you  say;  yet  yoa 
sre  an  impudent  slut  to  be  so  positive;  you  will 
swagger  so  upon  your  sagacity,  that  we  shall  never 
have  done.  Piay  don't  mislay  your  reply;  I 
would  certainly  print  it  if  I  had  it  here  :  how  long 
is  iti  I  suppose  half  a  sheet:  was  the  answer 
written  in  Ireland)  Yes,  yes,  you  ahall  hare  a 
letter  when  you  come  from  Baligail.  I  need  not 
teU  you  again  who's  out  and  who's  in:  we  can 
never  get  out  the  duchess  of  Somerset. — So,  they 
say  Presto  writ  the  Conduct  [of  the  AlUes],  &c. 
Do  they  like  it  t  I  don't  care  whether  they  do  or 
no ;  but  the  resolutions  printed  t'other  day  in  the 
votes  are  almost  quotations  firom  it,  and  would  nerer 
have  passed  if  that  book  had  not  been  written.  1 
will  not  meddle  with  the  Spectator,  let  him  fiair-scs 
it  to  the  world's  end.  My  disorder  is  over,  bnt 
blood  was  not  from  the  piles. — Well,  madam  Dingiey, 
the  frost ;  why,  we  had  a  great  frost,  but  I  foiiget 
how  long  ago ;  it  lasted  above  a  week  or  ten  daya : 
I  believe  about  six  weeks  ago ;  but  it  did  not  break 
so  soon  with  us  I  think  as  December  29 ;  yet  I  thinli 
it  was  about  that  time  on  second  thoughts.  MB  can 
have  no  letter  fr'om  Presto,  says  you  ;  imd  yet  four 
days  before  you  own  you  had  my  37th,  unreasonable 
sluts  \  The  bishop  of  Gloucester  is  not  dead,  and 
I  am  as  likely  to  succeed  the  duke  of  Mariborough 
as  him  if  he  were :  there's  enough  for  that  now.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  iluke  of  Shrewsbuir  will  be 
your  governor ;  at  least  I  believe  the  duke  of  Ormond 
will  not  return. — Well,  Stella  again :  why,  really 
three  editions  of  the  Conduct,  &c.,  is  very  much  for 
Ireland ;  it  is  a  sign  you  have  some  honest  among 
you.  Well ;  I  will  do  Mr.  Manley  aU  the  service  1 
can ;  but  he  will  ruin  himself.  What  businesa  had 
he  to  engage  at  all  about  the  city  t  can't  he  wish  his 
cause  well,  and  be  quiet,  when  he  finds  that  stirring 
will  do  it  no  good,  and  himself  a  great  deal  of  hurt; 
I  cannot  imagine  who  should  open  my  letter:  it 
must  be  done  at  your  side« — If  I  hear  of  any  thooghta 
of  turning  out  Mr.  Manley,  I  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent  it.  I  have  already  had  all  the  gentlemen  of  Ire* 
land  here  upon  my  back  often  for  defending  him.  So 
now  I  have  answered  your  saucy  letter.  My  humble 
service  to  Goody  Stoyte  and  Catherine ;  I  will  c<Hne 
soon  for  my  dinner. 

9.  Moming. — My  cold  goes  off  at  laat ;  but  I 
think  I  have  got  a  small  new  one.  I  have  no  new* 
since  last.  They  say  we  hear  by  the  vray  of  Calati 
that  peace  is  very  near  condudmg.  I  hope  it  may 
be  true.  I'll  go  and  seal  up  my  letter,  and  give  it 
myself  to-night  into  the  post-ofiice ;  and  so  1  bid 
my  dearest  MD  &rewell  till  to-night.     I  heartily 
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with  mjielf  witli  thenit  as  hope  eaved.  My  willows, 
and  qiiickieti,  and  trees,  will  be  finely  improved,  I 
hop«,  thii  year.  It  baa  been  fine  hard  froaty  weather 
Teitcrdiy  and  Unlay.    Farewell,  &c.  &c.  &c. 


LETTEE  THE  F0RTT-FIR8T. 

LottdoB.  Feb.  9. 1711-19. 
Whex  my  letter  ia  gone,  and  I  have  none  of  votira 
to  aiMwer,  my  conscience  is  so  clear,  and  my  anouU 
dm  80  light,  and  I  go  on  with  such  courage  to  prate 
DpoD  nothing  to  dear  charming  MD,  you  would 
vonder.  I  dined  to-day  with  air  Matthew  Dudley, 
who  is  newly  turned  out  of  commission  of  the  cus- 
tooM.  He  affects  a  good  heart,  and  talks  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  Whiggery,  which  was  always  his  prin- 
riple,  though  he  was  gentle  a  little  while  he  kept  in 
emplo)menL  We  can  get  no  packeta  from  Holland. 
I  hxt  not  been  with  any  of  the  ministry  theae  two 
or  ihrce  days.  I  keep  out  of  their  .way  on  purpoae, 
for  t  certun  reason,  for  some  time,  though  I  must 
dine  with  the  secretary  to*morrow,  the  choosing  of 
the  conpsny  being  left  to  me.  I  have  engaged  lord 
Xa^tatj  and  lord  Carteret,  and  have  promised  to 
fprt  t}int  more ;  but  I  have  a  mind  that  none  else 
ifaoald  be  admitied.  However,  if  1  like  anvbody  at 
coait  to-fflorrow,  I  may  perhaps  invite  them.  I 
lure  got  another  cold,  but  not  very  bad. 

10.  I  law  prince  Eugene  at  court  to-day  very 
phiiL  He  is  plaguy  yellow,  and  literally  ugly  be- 
>ide«.  The  court  was  very  full,  and  people  had 
l^tiT  birthday  clothes.  I  vraa  to  have  Invited  five  ; 
but  I  only  invited  two,  lord  Anglesey  and  lord 
(trteret.  Pshaw!  I  told  you  this  but  yesterday. 
We  htve  no  packets  from  Holland  yet.  Here  are  a 
ptroei  of  drunken  Whiggiah  lords,  like  your  lord 
^try,  who  come  into  chocolate-houses,  and  rail 
kloud  at  the  Tories,  and  have  challenges  sent  them, 
tad  the  next  morning  come  and  beg  pardon.  6e- 
Mnl  Boas  was  like  to  swinge  the  marquis  of  Win- 
^bntrr  for  this  trick  the  other  day ;  and  we  have 
nothing  else  now  to  talk  of  till  the  parliament  haa 
hid  another  bout  with  «  the  aUte  of  the  war,"  as 
t^ey  intend  in  a  few  days.  They  have  ordered  the 
Buner  treaty  to  be  laid  before  them ;  and  it  was 
Uiked  some  time  ago,  as  if  there  was  a  deaign  to 
lapetch  lord  Townahend,  who  made  it.  I  have  no 
°^(^  politics  now.    Night,  dear  MD. 

11.  I  dined  with  lord  Anglesey  to-day,  who  had 
•^fa  Irishmen  to  be  my  companions,  of  which  two 
^'Bly  were  cozcomba.  One  I  did  not  know,  and  the 
"(ber  was  young  Bligh,  who  is  a  puppy  of  figure 
hnVf  with  a  fine  chariot  He  asked  me  one  day  at 
<^QH,  when  I  had  just  been  talking  with  some  lords 
vbo  itood  near  me,  **  Doctor,  when  shall  we  see 
}on  ia  the  county  of  Meath  1*'  I  whispered  him 
"  to  take  care  what  he  said,  for  the  people  would 
tkjnk  he  waa  aome  barbarian.*'  He  never  would 
(prtk  to  me  aince  till  we  met  to-day.  I  went  to 
lady  ^lasbam's  to-night,  and  aat  with  lord-treaaurer 
^^  the  secrelaiy  there  till  paat  two  o'clock ;  and 
*rh«a  I  came  home  found  some  letters  from  Ireland, 

i^tch  1  read,  but  can  say  nothing  of  them  till  to- 
^^''Bowt  it  is  so  very  late ;  but  I  must  always  be, 
'*^  or  esrly.  MI^s,  ic. 

11  One  letter  was  from  the  bishop  of  Clogher 
^  nicht,  and  the  other  from  Walla,'  about  Mrs. 
^■^'•^  aalsry,  and  his  own  pension  of  eighteen 
i^vadi  for  hie  tithes  of  the  park.  I  will  do  nothing 
^  eiihCT.  The  first  I  cannot  serve  in,  and  the  other 
"  t  trifle ;  only  you  may  tell  him  I  had  his  letter, 

*  '^kUcmob  WaQb.  rector  of  CaaUeknoek. 
Wulovor  Mr.  £kiath.  a  commiMioncr  of  the  roveoae  in 
irtlaMi,  and  eoe  of  the  raagera  of  the  Phvnix  pork. 


and  wiU  speak  to  Ned  Southwell  about  what  he 
desires  me.  Tou  say  nothing  of  your  dean's  re* 
ceiving  my  letter. 

I  find  Clements,  whom  I  recommended  to  lord 
Anglesey*  last  year,  at  Wall's  desire,  or  rather  the 
bishop  of  Clogher's,  is  mightily  in  lord  Anglesey's 
favour.  You  may  tell  the  bishop  and  Walls  so.  I 
said  to  lord  Anglesev  that  I  was  glad  I  had  the  good 
luck  to  recommend  him,  &c. 

I  dined  in  the  dty  with  my  printer,  to  conaolt 
with  him  about  aome  papers  lord-treaaurer  gave  me 
last  night,  aa  he  always  does,  too  late.  However,  I 
will  do  something  with  them.  My  third  cold  is  a 
little  better ;  I  never  had  anything  like  it  before ; 
three  colds  successively ;  I  hope  I  shall  have  the 
fourth.  Three  messengers  come  from  Holland  to- 
day, and  they  brought  over  the  aix  packeta  that 
were  due.  I  know  not  the  particulara  yet;  for 
when  I  was  with  the  aeeretarv  at  noon  they  were 
Just  opening.  But  one  thiug  I  find,  the  Dutch  are 
playing  us  tricks  and  tampering  with  the  French  ; 
they  are  dogs ;  I  shall  know  more. 

13.  I  dineid  to-day  privately  with  my  friend  Lewis, 
at  his  lodgings,  to  consult  about  some  observations 
on  the  Barrier  Treaty.  Our  news  from  Holland  ia 
not  good.  The  French  raise  difiieulties,  and  make 
such  offers  f§  the  allies  as  cannot  be  accepted ;  and 
the  Dutch  are  uneasy  that  we  are  likely  to  get  any- 
thing for  ourselves ;  and  the  Whigs  are  glaid  at  all 
this.  I  came  home  early,  and  have  been  very  busy 
three  or  four  hours.  I  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Pratt 
to-day  by  a  private  hand,  recommending  the  bearer 
to  me  for  something  I  shall  not  trouble  mvaelf  about. 
Wesley  writ  to  recommend  the  same  fellow  to  me. 
His  expression  is,  that,  hearing  I  am  acquainted 
with  my  lord-treasurer,  he  deaires  I  would  do  ao 
and  so.  A  matter  of  nothing.  What  puppies  are 
mankind!  I  hope  I  shall  1^  wiser  when  I  have 
once  done  with  courts.  I  think  you  have  not 
troubled  me  much  with  your  recommendations.  I 
would  do  you  all  the  service  1  could.  Pray,  have 
you  got  your  apron,  Mrs.  Ppt  1  I  paid  for  it  but 
yest^ay ;  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  it.  I  writ  an 
inventory  of  what  things  I  sent  by  Leigh  in  one  of 
my  letters.  Did  you  compare  it  wi£h  what  you 
got  1  I  hear  nothing  of  your  cards  now :  do  you 
never  play  1  Tes,  at  BaligacoU.  Go  to  bed.  Might, 
deareat  MD. 

14.  Our  aociety  dined  to-day  at  Mr.  Seeretary'a 
house.  1  went  there  at  four ;  but  hearing  the  house 
of  commons  would  sit.  late  upon  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
I  went  for  an  hour  to  Kensington  to  see  lord 
Masham's  children.  My  young  nephew,^  his  son,  of 
aix  months  old,  has  got  a  swelling  in  his  neck.  I 
fear  it  is  the  evil.  We  did  not  go  to  dinner  till  eight 
at  night,  and  I  left  them  at  ten.  The  commons 
have  been  very  severe  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,  as  you 
will  find  bv  their  votes.  A  Whig  member  took  out 
the  **  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  and  read  the  pasaage 
about  the  succession  with  great  resentment ;  but  none 
seconded  him.  The  church  partv  carried  every  vote 
by  a  great  minority.  The  archbishop  of  Dublin  is 
so  railed  at  by  all  who  come  frt>m  Ireland,  that  I 
can  defend,  him  no  longer.  Lord  Angleaey  aaaured 
me  that  the  story  of  applying  Piso  out  of  'Tacitus  to 
lord-treasurer  being  wounded  is  true.  I  believe  the 
duke  of  Beaufort  will  be  admitted  to  our  society 
next  meeting.  To-day  I  published  the  "  Fable  of 
Midas,"  a  poem,  printed  in  a  loose  half-aheet  of 
paper.  I  know  not  how  it  will  take,  but  it  passed 
wonderfully  at  our  society  to-night;  and  Mr.  Secre- 

•  Secretary  of  atate  for  Ireland. 

^  Lord  Maaham  waa  one  of  the  axteao  hrothera ;  whieh  sc- 
coudU  for  Swift's  calling  hia  ion  nephew. 
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tary  read  it  befozie  me  .the  oth^  Aight  to  lord-trea- 
surer at  lord  Masham*a,  where  thfiy  equally  ap- 
j)royed  of  it.  Tell  me  how  it  passet  with  you,  I 
think  this  paper  is  larger  than  ordinazy ;  for  here 
is  a  six  days*  Journal,  and  no  nearer  the  bottom. 
X  fear  these  Journals  are  Tery  dull.  Note  mj  dullest 
lines. 

15.  Mr.  liewis  and  I  dined  by  iuritation  with  a 
Scotch  acquaintance,  after  I  had  been  very  busy  in 
my  chamber  till  two  in  the  afternoon.    My  third 
cold  is  now  Tery  tioubl^ome  on  my  breast,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning.    Tliia  is  a  great  reyolution  in 
my  health ;  colds. never « used  to  retuzn  so  soon  with 
me  or  last  so  long.     It  is  very  surprisiog  this  news 
to-day  of  the  dauphin  and  dauphiness  both  dying 
within  six  days.     They .  say  the  old  Jiing  is  almost 
heartbroke :  he  has  had  prodigious  mortifications  in 
his  family.  The  dauphin  has  left. two  little  sons  of  four 
,  ,^nd  two  years  old ;  the  eldest  is  sick.  There  is  a  fool- 
^  )9h  story  got  about  the  town*  that  ^ord  Strafford,  one 
'of  our  plenipotentiaries,  is  in  the  interest. of  France  : 
,  and  it  has  been  a  good, while  said  that  lord  priyy- 
seal^  and  he  do  not  agree  very  well ;  (liey  are  both 
long  practised  in  business,  but  neither  of  them. of 
much  parts.     Strafford  has  some  life  and  spirit*  but 
,  is  infinitely  proud  an^  wholly  ilUterate.      Night, 
'MD.  .,  • 

',     16.  I  din^d  to-day  in  tHe  city  with  my  printer,  to 
'^nish  something  I  am  .doing   about   the    jBarrier 
Treaty ;  but  it  is  not  quite  done.**'    I  went  this  even- 
ting to. lord  Maaham's^^whei^e  lord<*treasurer  sat  with 
'us  till  past  twelve.    The  lords  have  voted  an  address 
to  the  queen,  to  tell  her  they  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  king  of  France's  offers.     The  Whigs  brought  it 
m  of  a  sudden ;  and  the  cojut  coiUd  not  prevent  it, 
and  therefore  did  not  oppose  it.     The  house  of  lords 
is  too  strong  in  Whigs,  notwithstanding  the  new 
creations ;  for  they  are  very  diligent,  and  the  Tories 
as  lazy :  the  side  that  is  down  has  always  most  iu- 
,  dustry.    The  Whigs  intended  to  have  made  a  vote 
that  would  refiect  on  lord-treasurer,  but  their  pro- 
'ject  was  not  ripe.     I  hit  my  face  such  a  rap  by  caU- 
'  ing  the  coach  to  stop  to-night,  that  it  is  plaguy  sore, 
'the  bone  beneath  the  eye.    Night,  dearest  MD. 

17.  The  court  was  mighty  full  to-day,  and  has 
been  these  many  Sundays ;  but  the  queen  was  not  at 
chapel.  She  has  got  a  little  fit  of  the  gout  in  her 
foot.  The  good  of  going  to  court  is,  thatone  sees  all 
one's  acquaintance,  whom  otherwise  I  should  hardly 
meet  twice  a-year.  Prince  Eugene  dines  with  the 
secretary  to-day,  with  about  seven  or  eight  general 
officers  or  foreign  ministers.  They  will  be  all  drunk 
I  am  sure.  I  never  was  in  company  with  this 
prince.  I  have  proposed  to  some  lords  that  we 
should  have  a  sober  meal  with  him,  but  I  cannot 
compass  it.  It  is  come  over  in  the  Dutch  new  prints 
that  I  was  arrested  on  an  action  of  20,000/.  by  the 
duke  of  Marlborough.  I  did  not  like  my  court  in- 
vitations to-day;  so  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  I 
went  and  dined  with  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh.  I  came 
home  at  six,  and  have  been  very  busy  till  this  minute, 
and  it  is  paat  twelve,  so  I  got  into  bed  to  write  to 
MD.  We  .reckon  the  dauphin's  death  will  set  for- 
ward the  peace  a  good  deal.  Pray  is  Dr.  Griffith 
reconciled  to  me  yet  1  Have  I  done  enough  to  soflen 
himi 

1^.  Lewis  had  Guiscard's  picture;  he  bought  it 
and  offered  it  to  lord  treasurer,  who  proniised  to 
setid  for  it,  but  never  did ;  so  I  made  Lewis  give  it 
me,  and  I  have  it  in  my  room ;  and  now  lord- 
treasurer  says  he  will  take  it  from  me.     Is  tliat  fairl 

.  •  Dr.  John  lUbiiMon.  bbliop  of  BrisloL 
^  It  was  published  under  the  title  of  "  Rcmarki  on  the  Bar- 
rier Trraty." 


He  detignsi  to  hav^  it  in  length  ia  Ibe  clothes  he 
wore  when,  he  did  the  action ;  and  a  penknife  in  his 
hand ;  .and  KncUer  lt^  to  copy  it  from  this  that  1  have. 
I  intended  to  dine  with  lord-treasurer  to  day,  bat  he  j 
has  put  me  off  till-morrow ;  so  I  dined  with  Lord  ' 
Dupplin.  You  kno^  lord  Dupplin  very  well ;  he  t» 
a  brother  of  the  society.  Well,  but  I  have  receitcd 
a  letter  .from  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  to  solicit  an 
afi!aij  for  him  with  lord-treasurer  and  with  the  par- 
liament, which  I  vrill  do  as  .soon  as  fly.  1  am  not 
near  so  keen  about  other  people's  aflkin  asPptined 
to  reproach  me  about*  U  was  a  judgment  on  me. 
Hearkee,  idle  dearees  both,  methinks.  I  begin  to 
want  a  letter  from  MD :  faith,  and  so  I  do.  I 
doubt  you  have  been  in  pain  about  the  report  ofay 
being  arrested.  The  pamphleteers  have  let  me  alooe 
this  month,  which  is  a  great  wonder :  onlrthe  "Third 
Part  of  the  Answer  to  (he  CoxMluct,"  which  is  lately 
come  out.  (Did  I  tell  youof  it  already  t)  The  house 
of  commons  goes  on  in,  mauling  the  late  ministry 
and  their  proceedings, 

19.  I  dined  with  lord-treasuver  to-day,  and  sat 
with  him,  till  tea  in  spite  of  my  t«eth,  though  my 
printer  waited  forme  to  correct  a  sheet.  I  told  his 
of  four  lines  I  writ  extempore  with -my  pencil  oa  a 
bit  of  paper  in  his  house  while  he  lay  woundei 
Some  of  the  servants  I  juppose  mada  waste  paper  of 
them,  and  he  never  heard  of  them.  They  were  in- 
,scrib^  to  Mr.  Harley's  ph}'sician  tbos^—i 

On  Brifcofai  EnrOM^B  lafet^  Ilea; 
Britiun  is  lost  if  Uarley  diea. 
Hjirley  depends  upon  your  skill  i 
Think  what  you  saTC,  or  what  you  kill. 

I  proposed  that  some  company  should  dine  with 
him  on  the  eighth  of  March,  which  was  the  day  be 
was  wounded ;  but  he  says  he  designs  that  the  lordi 
of  the  cabinet  who  then  sate  with  him  should  dine 
that  day  with  him :  however,  he  haa  invited  me  to 
dine.  I  am  not  yet  rid  of  my  cold ;  it  plagues  me  io 
the  morning  chiefly.    Night,  MD. 

20.  After  waiting  to  catch  the  secretary  comiof 
out  from  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  for  two  hours  in  t^ 
about  some  business,  I  went  into  the  city  to  my 
printer  to  correct  some  sheets  of  the  Barrier  Treaty 
and  Remarks,  which  must  be  finished  to-morrow. 
I  have  been  terribly  busy  for  some  days  past  with 
this  and  some  other  things ;  and  I  wanted  some  very 
necessary  papers  which  the  secretary  was  to  give  met, 
and  the  pamphlet  must  not  be  published  without 
them  ;  but  they  are  all  busy  too.  Sir  Thomaa  Han* 
mer  is  chairman  of  the  committee  for  drawing  up  a 
representation  of  the  state  of  the  nation  to  the 
queen,  where  all  the  wrong  stepe  of  the  allies  and 
late  ministry  about  the  war  will  be  mentioned. 
The  secretary,  I  suppose,  was  helping  him  about  it 
to-day ;  I  believe  it  will  be  a  pepp^rer.  ^^jgk 
dear  MD. 

21.  I  have  been  six  hours  to-day  maiming  writinf 
nineteen  pages  of  a  letter  to  Iqrd-treiasurer*  about 
forming  a  society  or  academy  to  correct  and  ^  ihe 
English  language.  (Is  English  a  speech  or  a  Ian* 
guage  1)  It  will  not  be  above  five  or  six  more.  I 
will  send  it  him  to-morrow,  and  will  print  it  if 
he  desires  me.  I  dined*  you  knowi  with  our  society 
to-day ;  Thursday  is  our  day.  We  had  a  new  meiQ' 
her  admitted  ;  it  was  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  ^t 
were  thirteen  met ;  brother  Ormond  was  not  there.bin 
sent  his  excuse  that  prince  Eugene  dined  with  him. 
I  left  them  at  seven,  being  engaged  to  go  to  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  who  desired  I  would  see  him  at  that  hour. 
His  business  was,  that  I  would  hoen&p  ihamm  iiaoi 
dsroanwt  ubpl    tohne  troeqporQentitpnoUatUfi^^^ 

•Thua  deciphered;  *'help  him  lodniw  up Om  repiavato- 

tion." 
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whvh  T  oomented  to  do ;  but  I  do  not  Ildow  whether 
I  ibftU  Mcoeed,  because  it  is  a  little  out  of  my  way : 
howeTer,  I  haTe  taken  my  share.     Night,  MD. 

32.  1  finished  the  rest  of  my  letter  to  lord-treasurer 
t<MiaT,  and  seat  it  to  htm  about  one  o'clock ;  and 
(kfo  dined  privately  with  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis,  to 
talk  oTer  some  a^rs  of  moment.  I  have  gotten  the 
13th  Tolome  of  Rymer's  Collection  of  the  Records  of 
(he  Tower,  for  the  uniTcrsity  of  Dublin*  I  have 
(wo  Tolttmes  now.  I  will  write  to  the  proTOSt  to 
ksow  how  I  shall  send  them  to  him  ;  no,  I  wont,  for 
I  wiU  brinff  them  myself  among  my  own  books.  I 
vu  with  Banmer  this  morning,  and  there  was  the 
Wfretary  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  very  busy 
with  him,  laying  their  heads  together  about  the  re- 
pretaitttio&.  I  went  to  lord  Masham's  to*night, 
•M  Isdy  M asham  made  me  read  her  a  pretty  two> 
prany  pamphlet,  called  *«  the  St.  Alban's  Ghost."  1 
thooKht  I  had  writ  it  myself;  so  did  they ;  but  I  did 
not.  Lord-treasurer  came  down  to  us  from  the 
nueet,  tnd  we  staid  till  two  o'clock.  That  is  the 
h«4  night  place  I  have.  The  usual  company  are 
loH  ind  iftdy  Maaham,  lord-treasurer,  Dr.  Arbuth- 
>o(  ud  I ;  sometimes  the  secretary  and  sometimes 
Mn.  Hill  of  the  bedchamber,  lady  Masham's  sister. 
1  unire  you  it  is  very  late  now ;  but  this  goes  to- 
aorrow :  and  I  must  have  time  to  converse  with  our 
littie  MD.    Night,  dear  MD. 

23.  I  have  no  news  to  tell  yon  this  last  day,  nor 
<io  I  know  where  I  shall  dine.  I  hear  the  secretary 
is »  tittle  out  of  order.  Perhaps  I  may  dine  there, 
Perhaps  not.  I  sent  Hanmer  what  he  wanted  from 
">«•  1  know  not  how  he  will  approve  of  it.  1  was 
to  do  more  of  the  same  sort.  I  am  going  out, 
UMJ  mast  cany  this  in  my  pocket  to  give  it  at  some 
iTMial  poft-house.  I  will  talk  further  with  you  at 
^t-  1  suppose  in  my  next  I  shall  answer  a  letter 
from  MD  that  will  be  sent  me.  On  Tuesday  it  will 
^  four  weeks  since  I  had  your  last.  No.  26.  This 
^v  w*ennight  I  expect  one,  for  that  will  be  some- 
ihifi^  more  than  a  full  month.     Farewell,  MD. 


LETTER  THE  FORTY-SECOND. 

London.  F^b.  S3, 1711-lS. 
Arrta  having  disposed  my  last  letter  in  the  post- 
oifice,  I  sm  now  to  begin  this  with  telling  MD  that 
I  «lmed  with  the  secretary  to-day,  who  is  much  out  of 
f>tJft  with  a  cold,  and  feverish ;  yet  he  went  to  the 
«hinrt  council  to-night  at  six  against  my  will.  The 
vcrrtary  ifl  much  the  greatest  commoner  in  England, 
M  toms  the  whole  parliament,  who  can  do  nothing 
vithoQt  him  ;  and  if  he  Uvea  and  has  his  health,  will, 
I  hfUere,  be  one  day  at  the  head  of  affairs.  I  have 
told  him  sometimes  that,  if  I  were  a  doten  years 
^ooBger.  I  would  cultivate  his  favour  and  trust  my 
hrtaae  with  his.     But  what  care  you  for  all  this  t 

.^  '^''T*  when  I  came  first  acquainted  with  this 
°^^iu*try,  Uiat  I  did  not  send  you  their  names  and 
^hAractera,  and  then  you  would  have  relished  what 
1  »ovld  have  writ,  especially  if  I  had  let  you  into  the 
jl'^'^inilan  of  afikirs:  but  enough  of  this.  Night, 
«^««t  rogues, 

24.  I  went  eariy  this  morning  to  the  secretary,  who 
"  not  jet  well.  Sir  Thomas  Uanmer  and  the  chan- 
^V  of  the  exchequer  came  while  I  was  there,  and 
»*  »oaM  not  let  me  stir  ;  so  I  did  not  go  to  church, 
^"A  WW  busy  with  them  till  noon  about  the  affair  I 
taU  } on  in  my  last.  The  other  two  went  away  ;  and 
1  4in«i  with  the  secretary,  and  found  my  head  very 
ooeh  out  of  order,  but  no  absolute  fit ;  and  I  have 
^^  Wn  weU  all  this  dav.  It  has  shook  me  a  litUe. 
*  «<*nirtimes  sit  up  very  fate  at  lord  Masham's,  and 
*•*«<•  writ  much  for  several  days  past :  but  I  will  | 
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amend  both ;  for  I  have  now  Teiy  Utile  business,  and 
hope  I  shall  have  no  more.  I  am  resolved  to  be  a 
great  rider  this  summer  in  Ireland.  I  was  to  see 
Mrs.  Westley  this  evening,  who  has  been  somewhat 
better  for  this  month  past,  and  talks  of  returning  to 
the  Bath  in  a  few  weeks.  Our  peace  goes  on  but 
slowly  ;  the  Dutch  are  playing  tricks,  and  we  do  not 
push  it  as  strongly  as  we  ought.  The  fault  of  our 
court  is  delay,  of  which  the  queen  has  a  great  deal ; 
and  lord-treasurer  is  not  without  his  share.  But 
pray  let  us  know  a  little  of  your  life  and  conversation. 
Do  YOU  play  at  ombre,  or  visit  the  dean,  and  Goody 
Walls  and  Stoytes  and  Maideys,  as  usual  f  I  must 
have  a  letter  from  you  to  fill  the  other  side  of  this 
sheet.  Let  me  know  what  you  do.  Is  my  aunt 
alive  yett  O,  pray,  now  I  think  of  it,  be  so  kind  as 
to  step  to  my  aunt,  and  take  notice  of  my  great- 
grandfather's picture ;  you  know  be  has  a  ring  on 
his  finger,  with  a  seal  of  an  anchor  and  dolphin  about 
it ;  but  I  think  there  is  besides,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
picture,  the  same  coat  of  arms  quartered  with  another, 
which  I  suppose  was  my  great-grandmother's.  If 
this  be  so,  it  is  a  stronger  argument  than  the  seal. 
And  pray  see  whether  you  think  that  coat  of  arms 
was  drawn  at  the  same  time  with  the  picture,  or 
whether  it  be  of  a  later  hand  ;  and  ask  my  aunt 
what  she  knows  about  it.  But  perhaps  there  is  no 
such  coat  of  arms  on  the  picture,  and  I  only  dreamed 
it.  My  reason  is,  because  I  would  ask  some  herald 
here  whether  I  should  choose  that  coat,  or  one  in 
GuilUm's  large  folio  of  heraldry,  where  my  uncle 
Godwin  is  named  with  another  coat-of-arms  of  three 
stags.     This  is  sad  stuff  to  vmte ;  so  night,  MD. 

25.  I  was  this  morning  again  with  the  secretary, 
and  we  were  two  hours  busy  ;  and  then  went  toge- 
ther to  the  Park,  Hyde  Park,  I  mean ;  and  he 
walked  to  cure  his  cold,  and  we  were  looking  at  two 
Arabian  horses  sent  some  time  ago  to  lord-treasurer. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough's  coach  overtook  us,  with 
his  grace  and  lord  Godolphin  in  it ;  but  they  did  not 
see  us,  to  our  great  satisfaction ;  for  neither  of  us 
desired  that  either  of  those  two  lords  should  see  us 
together.  There  was  half  a  dosen  ladies  riding 
like  cavaliers  to  take  the  air.  My  head  is  better  to- 
day. I  dined  with  the  secretary;  but  we  did  no 
business  after  dinner,  and  at  six  I  walked  into  the 
fields  ;  the  days  are  grown  pure  and  long ;  then  I 
went  to  visit  Percival  and  his  family,  whom  I  had 
seen  but  once  since  they  came  to  town.  They  are 
going  to  Bath  next  month.  Countess  Doll  of  Meath 
is  such  an  owl,  that,  wherever  I  yiait,  people  are 
asking  me  whether  I  know  such  an  Irish  lady,  and 
her  figure  and  her  foppery  Y  I  came  home  early,  and 
have  be?n  amusing  myself  with  looking  into  one  of 
the  volumes  of  Rymer's  Records  of  the  Tower,  and 
am  mighty  easy  to  think  I  have  no  urgent  business 
upon  my  handa.  My  third  cold  is  not  yet  off ;  I 
sometimes  cough,  and  am  not  right  with  it  in  the 
morning.  Did  1  tell  you  that  I  believe  it  is  lady 
Masham's  hot-rooms  that  give  it  me  1  I  never  knew 
such  a  stove ;  and  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  both 
my  lord  and  she,  my  lord- treasurer,  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  myself,  have  all  suffered  by  it.  We  have  all 
had  colds  together,  but  I  walk  home  on  foot  Night, 
dear  MD. 

26.  I  was  again  busy  with  the  secretary.  We 
read  over  some  papers,  and  did  a  good  deal  of  busi- 
ness. I  dined  with  him,  and  we  were  to  do  more 
business  af^cr  dinner;  but  after  dinner  is  after 
dinner— an  old  saying  and  a  true,  "  much  drink-  . 
ing,  little  thinking."  We  had  company  with  us, 
and  nothing  could  be  done,  and  I  am  to  go  there 
again  to-morrow.  I  have  now  nothing  to  do ; 
and  the  parliament,  by  the  queen's  recommendation. 
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U  to  take  some  method  for  preventing  libels,  &e., 
which  will  include  pamphlete,  I  suppose.  1  do  not 
know  what  method  they  will  take,  but  it  comes  out 
in  a  day  or  two.  To-day  in  the  morning  I  visited 
upward ;  first  I  saw  the  duke  of  Ormond  below  stairs, 
and  gave  him  joy  of  his  being  declared  general  in 
Flanders ;  then  I  went  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  and  sate 
with  the  duchess  ;  then  t  went  up  another  pair  of 
stairs,  and  paid  a  visit  to  lady  Betty ;  and  desired 
her  woman  to  go  up  to  the  garret,  that  I  might  pass 
half  an  hour  with  her,  but  she  was  young  and  hand- 
Bome,  and  would  not.  The  duke  is  our  president 
this  week,  and  I  haye  bespoke  a  small  dinner  on 
purpose,  for  good  example.  Kight,  my  dear  little 
rogues. 

27.  I  was  again  with  the  secretary  this  morning ; 
but  we  only  read  over  some  papers  with  sir  Thomas 
Hanmer ;  then  I  called  at  lord-treasurer's;  it  was  his 
levee-day,  but  I  went  up  to  his  bedchamber,  and  said 
what  I  had  to  say.  I  came  down  and  peeped  in  at 
the  chamber,  where  a  hundred  fools  were  waiting, 
and  two  streets  were  full  of  coaches.  I  dined  in  the 
city  with  my  printer,  and  came  back  at  six  to 
lord-treasurer,  who  had  invited  me  to  dinner,  but 
1  refused  him.  I  sate  there  an  hour  or  two,  and 
then  went  to  lord  Masham's.  They  were  all  abroad  : 
to  truly  I  came,  and  read  whatever  stuff  was  next 
ine*  I  can  sit  and  be  idle  now,  which  I  have 
not  been  above  a  year  past.  However,  I  will  stsiy 
out  the  session  to  see  if  they  hare  any  further  com- 
mands for  me,  and  that  T  suppose  will  end  in  April. 
But  I  may  go  somewhat  before,  for  I  hope  all  will  be 
ended  by  then,  and  we  shall  have  either  a  certain 
peace  or  certain  war.  The  ministry  Is  contriving 
new  funds  for  money  by  lotteries,  and  we  go  on  as 
if  the  war  were  to  continue,  but  I  believe  it  will  not. 
It  is  pretty  late  now,  young  women ;  so  I  bid  you 
night,  own  dear,  dear  little  rogues. 

28.  I  have  been  packing  up  some  books  in  a  great 
box  I  have  bought,  and  must  buy  another  for  clothes 
and  luggage.  This  is  a  beginning  toward  a  removal. 
I  have  sent  to  Holland  for  a  dozen  shirts,  and  design 
to  buy  another  new  gown  and  hat.  I  will  come  over 
like  a  Zinkerman  [probably  gentleman],  and  lay  out 
nothing  in  clothes  in  Ireland  this  good  while.  I  have 
writ  this  night  to  the  provoet.  Our  society  met  to- 
day  as  usual,  and  we  were  fourteen,  beside  the  earl 
of  Arran,  whom  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
brought  among  us  against  all  order.  We  were 
mightily  shocked ;  but  af^er  some  whispers,  it  ended 
in  choosing  lord  Arran  one  of  our  society,  which  I 
opposed  to  his  face,  but  it  was  carried  by  all  the  rest 
against  me. 

29.  This  is  leap-year,  and  this  is  leap-day.  Prince 
George  was  bom  on  this  day.  People  are  mistaken ; 
and  some  here  think  it  is  St.  David's  day  ;  but  they 
do  not  understand  the  virtue  of  leap-year.  I  have 
nothing  to  do  now,  boys,  and  have  been  reading  all 
this  day  like  Gumdragon  ;  and  yet  I  was  dictating 
some  trifles  this  morning  to  a  printer.  I  dined  Avith 
a  friend  hard  by,  and  the  weather  was  so  discouraging 
I  could  not  walk.  I  came  home  early,  and  have  read 
two  hundred  pages  of  Arrian.  Alexander  the  Great 
is  just  dead ;  I  do  not  think  he  was  poisoned  ;  be- 
tween you  and  me,  all  those  are  but  idle  stories  ;  it 
is  certain  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  Aristobulus 
thought  so,  and  they  were  both  with '  him  when  he 
died.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  their  histories.  The 
bill  for  limiting  members  of  parliament  to  have  but 
BO  many  places  passed  the  house  of  Commons,  and 
will  pass  the  house  of  lords,  in  spite  of  the  ministry, 
which  you  know  is  a  great  lessening  of  the  queen's 
power.  Four  of  the  new  lords  voted  against  the 
'^oort  In  this  point.     It  is  certainly  a  good  bill  in  the 


reign  of  an  ill  prince,  bvt  I  think  things  are  not 
settled  enough  for  it  at  present.  And  the  court  maj 
want  a  inajority  at  a  pinch.  Xight,k  dear  little  rogues. 
Love  Pdfr. 

March  1.  Itfent  into  the  city  to  inquire  aAer  poor 
Stratford,  who  has  put  himself  a  prisoner  into  the 
Queen's  Bench,  for  which  his  friends  blam/^  himTeij 
much,  because  his  creditors  designed  to  be  very  euj 
with  bi^i.  He  grasped  at  too  many  things  together, 
and  that  was  his  ruin.  There  is  one  circumstance 
relative  to  lieutenant-general  Meredith,,  that  it  ^eiy 
melancholy :  Meredith  was  turned  out  of  all  hi»  em- 
ployments last  year,^  and  had  about  10,0OO/.  left  to 
live  on.  Stratford,  upon  friendship^  desired  be  might 
have  the  management  of  it  for  Meredith,  to  put  U 
into  the  stocks  and  funds  for  the  best  advantage,  and 
now  he  has  lost  it  all. — ^Tou  have  heard  me  ofleu 
talk  of  Stratford  ;  we  were  class-fellows  at  school  siad 
university.  I  dined  with  some  merchants,  his  feeads, 
to-day,  and  they  said  they  expected  his  breaking  this 
good  while.  I  gave  him  notice  of  a  treaty  of  pc&ce 
while  it  was  a  Becret,  of  which  he  might  have  made 
good  use,  but  that  helped  to  ruin  him :  for  he  gav<^ 
money,  reckoning  there  would  be  actually  a  peace 
for  this  time,  and  conaequently  stocks  rise  hi^h. 
Ford  narrpwly  escaped  losing  500/.  by  him,  and  m 
did  I  too,     Night,  my  two  dearcat  lives  MD. 

2.  Morning.  I  was  wakened  at  three  this  momiof:* 
my  man  and  the  people  of  the  ho^se  telling  me  of  a 
great  fire  in  the  Haymarket.  I  slept  again,  and  t^p 
hours  after  my  man  cam6  in  agaiut  and  told  me  it 
was  my  poor  brother  [brother  of  the  .societ}]  sir 
'William  Wyndham's  house  burnt,  and  that  tvo 
maids,  leaping  out  of  an  upper  room  to  avoid  tlie 
fire,  both  fell  on  their  heads,  one  of  them  upoa 
the  iron  spikes  before  the  door,  and  both  lay  dead  in 
the,  streets.  It  is  supposed  to  hi^ve  been  some  car^ 
lessness  of  one  or  both  those  maids.  The  dake  of 
Ormond  was  there  helping  to  put  out  the  tire. 
Brother  Wyudham  gave  $,0Q0/.  but  a  few  mouths 
ago  for  that  house,  as  he  tuld  mei  and  it  was  ven 
richly  furnished.  I  shall  know  more  particulars  li 
night. — He  married  lady  Catlierine  Seyqiour,  thf 
duke  of  Somerset's  daugnter ;  you  know  her,  I  bf- 
lieve.  At  night. — "Wjudham's  yoimg  child  escaped 
very  narrowly ;  lady  Catherii^e  escaped  barefoot; 
they  all  went  to  Korthumbeiland  HouBe.  Ur. 
Bridge's  house^  next  door,  is  damaged  much,  asd 
was  likely  to  be  burnt.  Wyndham  has  lost  aboie 
10,000/.  by  this  accident-r-his  lady  above  a  thousand 
pounds  worth  of  clothes.  It  wa9  a  terrible  accideat 
He  was  not  at  court  to-day.  I  dined  with  lord 
Masham.  The  queen  was  not  at  church.  XsighL 
MD. 

3.  Pray  |eU  Walls  that  1  spoke  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  and  Mr.  Southwell  about  his  friend's  affair 
who,  I  find,  needed  not  me  for  a  solicitort  for  tb«T 
boUi  told  me  the  thing  would  be  done.  J  Ul^nyii^ 
mentioned  his  own  affair  to  Mr.  Southwell,  ax^i  I 
hope  that  will  be  done  too,  for  Southwell  seems  tc 
think  it  reasonable,  and  I  will  mind  him  of  it  agaiO' 
Tell  him  this  nakedly.  '  You  need  not  know  thf 
particulars.  They  are  secrets  j,  one  of  th/pm  is  aboui 
Mrs.  South  having  a  pension  ;  the  ^theip  about  hi» 
salary  from  the  government  for  the  tithes  of  the  pari* 
that  lie  in  his  parish,  tp  he  put  upon  the  establii»h' 
mqnt,  I  dined  in  the  city  with  my  printer,  with 
whom  I  had  some  small  affair.  I  hare  no  large  irod^ 
on  my  hands  now.  X  was  with  ^ord-treaaurer  thi* 
morning,  and  what  care  you  tot  that  ?  Tou  dined 
with  the  dean  to-day. ,  Monday  ia  narson's  holidAj* 
And  you  lost  you^  money  at  ^cSirda  and  dice;  t^^ 
giver's  device.  So  I'll  go  to  bed.  Night,  my  two 
dearest  little  rogues. 
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4.  I  Mt  to-day  with  poor  Mrs.  Wesley,  who  made 
DC  dine  with  her.  She  is  much  better  tbuQ  she  was. 
I  heutily  pray  for  her  health,  out  of  the  entire  love 
I,betr  to  her  worthy  husband.  This  day  has  passed 
rery  iiiiigmficantly.  But  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  me 
now  tJiat  I  cin  come  home  and  read,  and  have  no- 
UuBj^  upon  my  hands  to  write.  I  was  at  lord 
Hasbam't  to-night,  and  stayed  there  till  one.  Lord- 
trrasum^  was  there ;  but  I  thought  he  looked  melan- 
eholy,  just  as  be  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
ud  he  was  not  so  merry  as  usual.  In  short,  the 
najority  to  the  house  of  lords  is  a  very  weak  one : 
and  h«  haa  much  ado  to  keep  it  up ;  and  he  is  not 
ible  to  make  those  removes  he  would,  and  oblige  his 
fn«Ddf ;  and  I  doubt  he  does  not  take  care  enough 
tbout  it,  or  rather  cannot  do  all  himself,  and  will  not 
employ  others:  which  is  his  great  fault,  as  I  have 
•ftm  told  you.     It  is  Ute.     Night,  MD. 

5. 1  wish  you  a  merry  Lent.     1  hate  Lent ;  I  hate 

difiemt  diets,  and  furmity  and  butter,  and  herh 

porridge ;  and  sour  devout  faces  of  people  who  only 

pat  Oft  religion  for  seven  weeks.     I   was  at  the 

wfretiry't  o£Bce  this  morning ;  and  there  a  gentle- 

iwn  brought  me  two  letters,  dated  last  October ; 

one  from  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  the  other  from 

W«li^   The  gentleman  is  called  colonel  Newburgh. 

I  ihink  you  mentioned  him  to  me  some  time  ago ; 

fc<  his  business  In  the  house  of  lords,    I  will  do  him 

what  terfice  I  caxi.    The  ••  Represenuaon  of  the 

Home  of  Commons  '•  is  printed  ;  I  have  not  seen  it 

y<t;  it  is  plaguy  severe,  they  say.    I  dined  with 

Dr.  Arbothnot,  and  had  a  true  lenten  dinner,  not  in 

point  of  victuals,  but  spleen  ;  for  his  wife  and  a  child 

or  two  were  sick  in  the  house,  and  that  was  full  as 

jwji^g  as  fish.    We  have  had  mighty  fine  cold 

frwty  weather  for  some  days  past,    1  hope  you  take 

the  sdTantage  of  it,  and  walk  now  and  then.     You 

aeter  answer  that  part  of  my  letters  where  1  desire 

'oa  to  walk,    I  must  keep  my  breath  to  cool  my 

witen  porrid^.     Tell  Jemmy  Leigh  that  his  boy 

vat  robbed  him  now  appears  about  the  town :  Pa- 

^JJfk  has  leen  him  once  or  tvrice.     I  knew  nothing 

of  hii  being  robbed  till  Patrick  told  me  he  had  seen 

1^*  '  ^"'*  **  ^^^  ^*^"  Sterne  that  had  been 
robbed,  to  be  revenged  for  the  box  that  he  lost,  and 
bepoxedtobim!     Night,  MD. 

«♦  I  hear  Mr.  Prior  has  suffered  by  Stratford's 
of'^Wiig.  I  was  yesterday  to  see  Prior,  who  is  not 
•fll,  and  I  thought  he  looked  melancholy.  He  can 
lil  afford  to  lose  money.  I  wslked  before  dinner  in 
Iw*  Mall  a  good  vrhife  with  lord  Arran  and  lord 
Ifopphn,  two  of  my  brothers,  and  then  we  went  to 
dmaw,  where  the  duke  of  Beaufort  was  our  presi- 
djTxi.  We  were  but  eleven  to-day.  We  are  now  in 
•Unine  lords  and  ten  commoners.  The  duke  of 
Beatifort  had  the  confidence  to  propose  his  brother- 
ift-hw,  the  earl  of  Danby,  to  be  a  member  :  but  1 
oppwed  it  so  warmly  that  it  was  waved.  Danby  is 
»w*  above  twenty,  and  we  will  have  no  more  boys, 
■M  we  watrt  but  two  to  make  up  our  number.  I 
•ayed  till  eight,  and  (hen  we  all  went  away  soberly. 
Tb«  dtdce  of  Ormond's  treat  last  week  cost  20/., 
J«>qjh  it  was  only  four  dishes  and  four  without  a 
^'•wt ;  and  I  bespoke  ft  in  order  to  be  cheap.  Yet 
'  «^M  not  prevail  to  change  the  house.  Lord-trca- 
^  is  in  a  rage  with  us  for  being  so  Extravagant : 
«<l  the  wine  was  not  reckoned  neither :  for  that  Is 
«»»yt  broogfat  by  Mm  th4l  is  president.     Lord 

^pwy  is  to  be  president  nert  week ;  and  I  will  see 
Jhechfr  it  eumot  be  cheaper ;  or  else  we  will  leave 
Jhe  house.  Lord  Mashazh  made  me  go  home  with 
«»  to-night  to  eat  boiled  oysters.  Take  oysters, 
*wi  them  clean ;  that  is,  wash  their  shells  clean ; 
then  pot  your  oysters  into  an  earthen  pot,  with  their 


hollow  sides  down,  then  put  this  pot  covered  into  a 
great  kettle  with  water,  and  so  let  them  boil.  Your 
oysters  are  boiled  in  their  own  liquor,  and  not 
mix  water.  Lord-treasurer  was  not  with  us;  he 
was  very  ill  to-day  with  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and 
is  gone  home  to  be  cupped,  and  sent  to  desire  lady 
Masham  to  excuse  him  to  the  queen.  Night,  dear 
MD. 

7.  I  was  to-day  at  the  house  of  Lords  about  a 
friend's  bill.  Then  I  crossed  the  water  at  West- 
minster stairs  to  Southwark,went  through  St  George's 
fields  to  the  Mint,  which  is  the  dominion  of  the 
King's  Bench  prison,  where  Stratford  lodges  in  a 
blind  alley,  and  writ  to  me  to  come  to  him ;  but  he 
was  gone  to  the  Change.  I  thought  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  me  about  his  own  affairs.  I  found 
him  at  his  usual  coffee-house,  and  went  to  his  own 
lodgings,  and  dined  with  him  and  his  wife,  and  other 
company.  His  business  was  only  to  desire  I  would 
intercede  with  the  ministry  about  his  brother-in-law, 
Ben  Burton  of  Dublin,  the  banker,  who  is  likelv  to 
come  into  trouble,  as  we  hear,  about  spreading  false 
Whiggish  news.  I  hate  Burton,  and  told  Stratford 
so ;  and  I  will  advise  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  make 
use  of  it,  to  keep  the  rogue  in  awe.  Mrs.  Stratford 
tells  me  her  husband's  creditors  have  consented  to 
give  him  liberty  to  get  up  his  debts  abroad  :  and  she 
hopes  he  will  pay  tl^^m  all.  He  was  cheerfuller  than 
I  have  seen  him  this  great  while.  I  have  walked 
much  to-day.     Night,  dearest  rogues. 

8.  lliis  day  twelvemonth  Mr.Harley  was  stabbed, 
but  he  is  ill,  and  takes  physic  to-day,  I  hear  ('tis 
now  morning) ;  and  cannot  have  the  cabinet  council 
with  him,  as  he  intended,  nor  me  to  say  grace.  I 
am  going  to  see  him.  Pray  read  the  "Representa- 
tion ;"  it  is  the  finest  that  ever  was  writ. — Some  of 
it  is  Pdfr's  style ;  but  not  very  much.  This  is  the 
day  of  the  queen's  accession  to  the  crown,  so  it  is  a 
great  day.  I  am  going  to  court,  and  will  dine  with 
lord  Masham  ;  but  I  must  go  this  moment  to  see  the 
secretary  about  some  business ;  so  1  will  seal  up  this, 
and  put  it  in  the  post.  Farewell,  dearest  hearts  and 
souls,  MD,  MD,  MD. 


LETTER  THE  FORTY-THIRD. 

Loudon,  M«rch  8, 17 1 1-1 1. 
I  CARRIED  my  42nd  letter  in  my  pocket  till  evening, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  general  post.  I  went  in  the 
morning  to  see  lord- treasurer,  who  had  taken  phy* 
sic,  and  was  drinking  his  broth.  I  had  been  with 
the  secretary  before,  to  recommend  a  friend,  one  Dr. 
Freind,  to  be  physician-general ;  and  the  secretary 
promised  to  mention  it  to  the  queen.  1  can  serve 
everybody  but  myself.  Then  I  went  to  court,  and 
carried  lord-keeper  and  the  secretary  to  dine  with 
lord  Masham,  when  we  drank  the  queen  and  lord- 
treasurer  with  every  health,  because  this  was  the 
day  of  his  stabbing.  Then  I  went  and  plaved  pools 
at  picquet  with  la^y  Masham  and  Mrs.  Hill ;  won 
ten  shillings,  gave  a  crown  to  the  box,  and  en  roe 
home.  I  met  at  my  lodgings  a  letter  from  Jo,  with 
a  bit  annexed  from  Ppt.  What  Jo  asks  is  entirely 
out  of  my  way ;  and  1  take  it  for  a  foolish  whim  in 
him.  Besides,  I  know  not  who  is  to  give  a  patent; 
if  the  duke  of  Ormond,  I  would  speak  to  him ;  but 
good  security  is  all ;  and  to  think  that  I  would 
speak  to  lord-treasurer  for  any  such  matter  at  ran- 
dom is  a  Jest.  Did  I  tell  you  of  a  race  of  rakes, 
called  the  Mohocks,  that  play  the  devil  about  this 
town  every  night,  slit  people's  nones,  and  bid  them, 
&c.  1     Night,  slrrahs,  and  love  Pdfr.  Night,  MD. 

9.  I  was  at  court  to-day,  ajid  nobody  invited  me 
to  dinner,  except  one  or  two,  whom  I  did  not  care 
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to. dine  with;  sol  dined  with  ]V(r8#  V^nhornrigTi. 
Xoung  P^venaqt  vw  telling  ys  at,  court  how  he  was 
•«t  upon  by  -the  Jiobockj^,*  an^  how  they'  fan  his 
cb«ix  through  with  a  Qwqrd  J^t  \s  not,  sa^  being  in 
the.iitreetB  «t  night  foi:  tli^mt  The.  bishop  'of  Salis- 
t>ttry'0  80QI  as  said .  to  be  of  tKe  gang.  They  are  all 
Wbigi ;  and  a  great  Udy  s^nt  to, me  to  speak  to  her 
father  and  to  lord-treasurer,  to  have  a  care  of  theihf 
aad.to  be  careful  likew^e  of,  myself;  for  she  heard 
tbe.y  had  malicious  intentiQus.  against  the  ministers 
and  their  friends.  I  know  not  whetiipr  there  be 
anything  In  this,  though  qthprs  are  of  the  s^me'opi- 
nioq.  .The.  weather  still  continues  very  6ne  and 
(frosty 4.  I. walked  in  the  park  thi^  eyenjiijg,  and  came 
hoae  early  to  ayoid  the  Jilohocks.  Lord-treasurer 
lis  better.    J^igbtt  my  ownstwo  dearest. MD. 

liQ.  I  %veot  this  morning  a^ain  to  Ibr^-treasurer, 
who  is  quitck  recoTered ;  and  I  stayed  till  he  went  out. 
I  dined  with  a  friend  in  the  city,  about  a  little  business 
of  ipxinting ;  but  not.my  o^m.  You  mu^t  buy  a  small 
two-pouny  pamphleti  called  **  Law  is,  a  Bottomless 
Pit;^r,.The  History  of  John  ^ulj."  It  is  very 
prattily<written»  and  there  will  be  a  second  part. 
.The  commons  are  very  ^low  in .  bringing  in  Hieir 
biU  to  Limit  the, press,  and  the  pamj^hleteers  niake 
•good  uae.of  their  lime ;  for  ther^  come  out  three  or 
^Hir  every  day,  W.ell*  but  is  not  it  time,  melhinks, 
to  havie  a.letter  from  MD  }  it  is  now  six  weeks  since 
I  hadf.yourNo.  26.  I  can  assure  you  I  expect  one 
■  before  this  goes  ;  and  X  will  make  shorter  days'  jour- 
nals than  usual,  'cause  J  hope  ,to  fill  up  a  good  deal 
of  tills  side  with  my  answer.  Our  fine  weather  lasts 
yet>  but  grows  a  little  windy.  ^Ve  shall  have  rain 
soon,  I  suppose.  Go  to  cards,  sitrahs,  and  I  to 
aleep.     Night,  MD. 

11.  Lord-treasurer  has  lent  the  long  letter  I  writ 
him  to  Prior;  and  I  can't  get  prior  to  return  it.  I 
want  to  hare  it  printed,  imd  to  ma|!^e.up  this  acade- 
my for  the  improvement  of  our  language.^  Faith,  we 
jiever  ahall  improve,  it, so^  much  as  ffw  has  done ; 
shall  we-t  No,  faith,  our  richer  Gmfffidge.  I  dined 
privately  with  my,ir|eQd  .Lewis,  and  then  went^o 
see  Ned  Southwell,  and  tal3s.ed  with  him  about 
Wall's  business,  SiTf4  ^rs*  Youth's.  The'  latter  will 
be  done ;  but  hia  own  not.     Southwell  tells  me,  that 

^it  must  be  laid  before  lord-treasurer,  and  the  nature 
of  it  eicplaiBcd,  and  a  great  deal  of  clutter,  which  is 
not  worth  the  while ;  and,  mav  be,  lord-treasurer 
won't  do  it  at  last;  and  it  is,  as  Walls  says  himself, 
not  above  forty  shillings  a  year  difierencc.  You 
must  tell  Walls  thisi  unless  he  would  have  the  busi- 
ness a  secret  from  you ;  in  that  case  only  say  I  did 
all  I  could  with  Ned  Southwell,  and  it  cannot  be 
done ;  for  it  muat  be  laid  before  lord-treasurer,  &c., 
who  will .  not  do  it ;  and  besides,  it  is  not  worth 
troubling  hui  lordahip..  ,^o  night,  my  two  dear  little 
MD. 

12.  Here  is  the  devil  and  all  to  do  with  these  Ttlo- 
hocks.  Grub-street  papers  about  them  fiy  like 
Ugbtnimg,  and  a  list  printed  of  near  eighty  put  into 
■everal  prisons,  and  all  a  lie  ;  and  I  begin  aUnos^  to 
think  there  is  no  truth, ^or  very  little  in  the  whole 
story.  He  that  abused  Davenant  was  a  drunken 
genlleman ;.  none  of  that  gang.  Hy  man  tells  me 
that  time  of  the  lodgers  heard  in  a  cotfeehouse,  pub* 
iicly,  that  one  design  of  the, Mohocks  was  upon  me^ 
jf  they  eould  oatch  m« ;  and  though  I  believe  no«> 
thing  of  it,  I  forbear  walkii^  late,  and  they  have 
put  me  to  the  charge  of  some  shillings  already.  I 
dined  to-day  with  lord-treasurer  and  two  gentle- 

•  A  set  of  debauohMs.  who»  uoder  Xha  varions  Dames  of 

nkkrra.   Kowrers,  &c..    insulted   pnMengers,    attacked    the 

vatdimen,  and  committed  great  absurdities  rn  night  brawls. 

The  *'  Spectator"  goes  fully  into  the  descriplion  of  their  mad 

ieks. 


men  of  thd 'HtghUnds  ofScolbiid,  yet  vfry  polite 
men.  I  sat  there  till  nine,  1a6d'tB«h'  #eilt  to  lord 
Masham'd^  where  lord-treatm^i"  fbUtow^  me,  and 
w^  sat  tin  twelve  iT  ^nd  1  camf^  hom^c'  in  a  chair  for 
fear  of  the  Tddfio'ekSf  ahd'I  Hstte  ^ven  Bm  WaraiAg 
of  it  too.  LitYle"  H  arrison.  Whom  I  sent  to  H<c»Uuid, 
is  now  actually  madfe  qu($eh*s  secretary  at  the  Hs^. 
It  will  be  in  the  Gkxette  "to-moribw.  It  is  irortb 
twelve  hundred  po^iUds  a*year^ 

Here  is  a  young  ftllow  liair  Wrft'Mfme  **9n 
Eclogues,**  Poems  of  Mermen,  reseinblixig'pastonik 
and  sheph6tdi3i  kihl  they  are  very'pr<Hty;  and  the 
thought  is  new."  ITermari  are  he-txrehnalds ;  Tri- 
i^a^f  natives  of  "the  sei.  Do  you  udderitand  me! 
I  think  to  recommend  hid'  to  our ' #OcitN!y  to*mor. 
ro^v^.  His  tam6  fs'Dii^pcfr.  F—  oti  Himl  I  mwk  do 
Somet)iing  fdt  him,  and  get  him  out  of  the  way.  I 
hate  to  have  atiy -new  wits  rise,  bat  ivfifen  they  do 
fisfe  T  Wdhld  encourage  them ;  but  they  tread  on  sur 
beefs  and'  thrust'  us  off  the  stage.  Night,  deamt 
MD:    ■'     ' 

'  131  Too  Wotild  laugh  to  see-our  -printer  eonttuHly 
attending  Our  «bclety  after  dittnet,'  and  bringing  v 
whatever  new  thing  He  has  prititdd,  iriiidh  he  w\&m 
fails  to  do  ;  yet  he  hsfl'hotbhlf^  to-dfty.  Lord  I^sm- 
down,  one  of  our  society,  was  offended  at  a  psssare 
in  this  da>'*8  <  Eic^Mlne^,*  v^i«h  <  he  thinks  refl«>cts 
OTi'him,'a^  I  belleve'^itl'doeA,  thougli  in  a  mighty 
civU!  way.  It  is  6nlt  that  hitf  tnaderiings  cheat ;  trat 
that  he  is  a  Very  nne'  gentleman  every  -  \««y,  Ar. 
LoM  Ortery'  wtA  president  to-day,  but  both  m 
dukes  weft  '  absent.  Brother  AVyadham  rwcrto- 
mended  liia^er"  to  the  society.  'HnrfTeVe  we  »hill 
make  a  coiitributidn  itmong  ourselr^  w%ieh  I  ^'t 
like.  Lord- treasurer  has  yet  doi!l«'tiOthlng<briis 
but  we  shall  try  him  sotml  'The'  company  parted 
early,  b\il  Fri^ind,  and  Priot*,'  and  T,  wt  a  whSIr 
longer  and  reformed  the  stat«,  And  fMinrd  laUtt  with 
the'  ihinibfr}*.  Prior  hate^  'hfs  committSon  of  the 
tustoms,  btcatis^  it  spoife  hiar'Wlt.*  He  iay§  he 
dreams  of  nothing  but  C0t:li^ti;  "bM  dockets,  anl 
drawbacks,  and  other  Jargon,  words  •  of  the  custwn- 
house.  Out  good  weather  went  avi^ay  yestetdsj, 
and  the  nights  dtt  now  dark,  and  I  came  home  tie- 
fore  ten.     Night,  my  dearest  sirrtliii. ' 

14.  I  have  been  plagued  thi9  morning  with  soli- 
citors, and  with  nobody  mot«  than  iMy  brother  I>r. 
Freind,  who  m^st  needs  harve  mfo  to '  get  old  Dr. 
Lawrence,  th^  phj-siclan- gfeneral,  tnm(^  out  tiid 
himself  in. '  H^has  axgti^d  Avith  'me  to  tong  u]X^u 
the  reasonableness  of  it,  and  I  am  fully  MmviB^t^l 
it  is  Tery-unreailonable;"And  «o  I  TTbuld  teU  the 
secretary,  if  1  had  not  afready  made  him  speak  to 
the  queen.— Besides,'!  know  not  but  ray  friend  Dr. 
Af-buthnot  Would  be  eottt^nr  to  hirre  it  himself,  and 
I  love  him  te^  times  better  than  Freind.  Vrhti'» 
atl  this  to  yotil  but  I  must  talk  of  thing*  aa  tlr>- 
happen  id  the  dav,'  whether  you  know  aaytinng  of 
them  or  not.  I  didetf  iti  ther  city,  and,  eoming  back, 
one  parsosi  BS^haivlson,*^'  of  Ireland,  overlook  me- 
He  was  here  last  summer  upoh apft^ct'ofeoaveft* 
ingthe  Irish  and  printing  bibles,  dbe.,'ln'  thai  Im- 
guage,  and  is  now  returned  to  ]yiuviie*ic  on*-  He 
tells  me  Dr.  CoghlU  eame  last  night  to  town.  1  ^^ 
send  to  see  hdw  he  does  to-morrbw.  He  gave  »e 
a  letter  .frbm  'Walls  about  hhi  old  btaiilD«8».  Ni^ht, 
dearest  MD.  "-  ^ 

'  15.  I  had  intended  to  be  eariy^with  the  secretary 
this  morning,  when  my  man  admitted  up  stairs  <»« 
Mr.  Newcomb.  an  officer,  who^bronght  me  a  lefier 
from  the  bishop  of  Ciogher,  with  four  lines  added  by 
Mr.  Ashe,  all  aboOt  that  Newcottb.     I<  think,  in* 

I 

John  Richardson,  rectcur  of  Annuity  alias  BcUurbet.  atnl 


■  John  Rtcbardson,  rectcur  or  , 
I  ehaplain  to  tlw  duke  of  Ormond. 
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deed,  bUeM«, »  hM4».  hvi  God.kno;v8  nyhether  I  thall 
be  able  to  do  liim  a»y  «ervice.     People  will  not  un- 
derstand :  I  «m  «i  ▼•igr  good,  secon4«  l^^t  I  pju-e  iiot 
to  begiA  ft  recoouq«u4«UoQ,  unless  it  ]te  /or  <an  inti- 
nateftaend.    HoireTer,  I  will  Up  Iwh^tt  I  .can.     I 
muiwi  the  aecretnvy,  and  then  wafl^^ii  tQ  C^el^eft  to 
diM  witJi'tlie  deaa  of  Cb«atp^^r<fh  (Dr.  AtterbufyJ, 
vbo  was  engaged  to  loi^  Prrery,  with  ao^aDe-.othor 
Chriitchureh-men.     He  ma4^  ww  go  with  him  whe- 
iher  I  wiMild  w  no*>  lor^th^y^haye  this  long  t^p,  ad- 
aitted  iBf^ftChri«tchttrch-n|ianr     Lorfl»  Orrery  genf- 
lally  CTcry  wint«r  ^t^  hia  <4d(  acqua^)j^c,e  of  that 
college  A  diwiei:.    Xhere  ,wefje  nine  clergymea  at 
taUe  and  four  Uynvep.     thfi  4e»n  and  I  soon  left 
ihem,  and  ,after  a  viait  or  two  I  went  to  lord.  Ha- 
iham'i  and  lord-treiV>arQr  Ar^itbnot  and  I  sat  tijl 
twejfe.    And  now  I  am,  come  hoi^e  and  got  to  bed. 
I  cane  aCuQt,  bvt  had  my  fnan  with  me.     Lord- 
titaMuar  adviaed  me  ifjot  to  go  in  a  chair,  because 
Dm  )loboc>»  insult,  chains  more  than  they  do  those 
on  foot.    They  think  there  is  some  mischievouQ  de- 
ii|^  k  thoae-viU^ina.,    Several  of  th,em»  lord.-trea- 
wierteW  me,  are.  actually  .taken  up^    I  heard,  at 
diaaer,  that  ooe  of  them  .^as  killed  last,  night.    We 
tkilt  know  momiA  a.  Utile  tii^e.   I  do  not  like  them 
•s  lo  meiu*  .  r     .     ,      . . 

16.  This  momiiig,  a^  the  secretary^  I  met  gene- 
ral JRoM,  andreoommeDded  Kewcomb's  case  to  him, 
^0  ptomieef  to.  join,  with  mis  jUi  workii^  up  the 
dake  ef  OBmond  to  d«  ^om^tj^ing  /or  him.  Lord 
Winobeisoft.fold.  mettonday  at  court  tW  two  of  the 
ilAhocks  oiMghiA  m»id  ol  old  lady  Wi^helsea>  at 
liia  door  of  iHmit  i  houae  in  the  park,  with  a  caudle, 
«ad  had  >ist  Jighted  out  somebody.  lliey  c;ut  all 
her  free  and  befti  het,  without  any  .proTocftiou.  I 
kttr  my  frimid.  Ltfifia  hfM  got  a  Mohock  in  one  of 
*a  masengerfa  .hands.  Xhe  que/^p.  wafl  ^  chureh 
to-day,  bat  wae  -Garried  in  ,an  op^  Qhaiff*,  She  has 
9D<  an  agiy  cough,  Arbuthnot,  hef  physician,  sa)s. 
I  dined  wiih  Or»wej  late  goyernor,  of  Barbaaos,  an 
MquaiDtftBce  ofSt^i^rs,  After. dinner  I  asked  him 
wither  he  -had  heard  of  Stearn  t  "  Here  he  is," 
•W  he,  »«at  the  door  in  «  coach^**  and  in  came 
i^«am.  He  has  been  here  thij^  week.  He  is  bi:^*- 
tn^  «  captainship  in  hiacouaiu  Steam's  regiment. 
lh>  ti>U  me  Jhe  left*  Jommy  Leigh  playing  at  cards 
aith  yott.  Me  is  lo  give.  HOU  guineas  for  his  com- 
itiaion.  I  euppoee  you  know  all  tliis  better  than  I. 
How  shaU  I  have  room  to  anawar  your  letter  when 
IfHit,  I  hate  gone  so  far  already  1  Night,  dearest 

n.  I^.  Saeheterel  came  this  morning  to  give  me 
»mkt  forgetting  hia  brother  an,e|nployment.  It 
**  hot  six  or  aeien  weeks  siAce  t  spoke  to  lord- 
^'^•wer  for  bim.  Saoheiverel  brought  Trap  el9ng 
*itk  hioi.  We  duied  together  at  my  printer's,  and 
l«ie«iththem<tiU  seven.  I  little , fought,  and  I 
ocUevB  10  did  he,  lihat  ever  I  ahoul^  l^  bis  solicitor 
te  the  present  Quniatry,  .when  I  left  IreUmd.  Thi* 
''the  seventh*  It  have  now  praTiftf^d/lpr  since  I  came, 
tod  can  do  noChiqg  for  myself.  j,d,an't  care ;  I  shall 
j|f^  nhustriaa  .and  other  people,  ob)iged  to  me. 
Tnp  is  ft  ooftooflkbtiftqd  the  oth^r  is  not  yery  deep ; 
*Bd  their' jwdgfiieBt.ua  things  of  wit  and  sense  is 
■jneolow.  The  second  part  of  "  Imw  i^  a  Bottom- 
*^Pit"4ft|Bs»  nowpriu^d,a,ndbet)er^J,think,  than 
tw  Rprt.    Night,  my  two  dear  saucy  litUe  rogvcs. 

1^  ThoraflftajMroelamation.out  against  tn^  Mo- 
^^'  One  ofAboae  that  are  taken  is  a  baronet.  I 
••«d  with  ipeer  Mrs.  Wesley,  who  is  returning  to 
tbe  Bstfa.  M«s.  Ftfreival'a  youngest  daughter  haa 
'^  thesnaU^fMn^^hiM  will' dp  well.  I  walked  this 
'^miug  in  the  park,  and  met  Prior,  who  made  me 
?o  home  with  him,  where  I  sUyed  till  past  twelve,  and 


could  not  get  a  coach,  and  was  alone,  and  waa  afraid 
enough  of  the  Mohocks.  I  will  do  so  no  more, 
though  I  got  home  safe.  Prior  and  I  were  talking 
discontentedly  of  some  managements, 'thftt  no  more 
people  are  turned  '6ut,  whidi  gets  Iord>trea8urto 
many  enemies  :  but  whether  the  fault  be  in  him,  or 
th^  queen,  1  kno\ir-not ;  I  doubt,  in  both.  Toong 
women,  it  is  now  seteA  Weeks  since  I  received  your 
last ;  but  I  expect  one  next  packet,  to  fill  the  rest  of 
this  paper ;  but  if  it  dbh't  come  1*11  do  wiAmut  it : 
so  I  wish  you  good  luck  at  ombre  with  the  dean. 
Night,  *•♦• 

19.  Newcomb  earned'  to  me  this  morning,  and  I 
went  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  t6  tfpeak  for  him;  but 
the  duke  waa  just  gbing  btit  to  take  the  oaths  for 
general.    ,The  duk^  df 'Shrewvbdry  is  to  be  ioid- 
lieutenant' of  Ireland.'  1  walked  with  Domville  &nd 
Ford  to  Kensingtoii,  '^here  we  dined,  And'ifcoat  me 
above  a  crown.     I  dbn't  Uke  it,  a«  my  mnn  said. 
It  was  very  wihdy  iyidking.     I  flaw  there  lord <  Ma- 
sham's  children.     The  youngest,  my  nephew,  I  iear, 
has  got  the  king's  evil ;  the  other  two  are  daughters 
of  three  and  fbur  years  old.    The  gardens  there  are 
mighty  fine.     I  passed  the  evening  at  h>td  Maaham's 
with  lord-treasurek'  and  Arbiithnot,  as  usual,  and  we 
stayed  till  past  one  \  but  I  had  my  man -to  oome  with 
me,  and  at  hottae  I  foxmd  three*  letters ;  dne^om-  one 
Tetherston,  a  pafson,  Witfh  a  postscript  df  Tiadall's  to 
recommend  hiiA.     And  Fetnerston,  whom  I  never 
'saw,  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  roe  a  letter  of  attor- 
ney to  recover  a  debt  for  him :  another  from  lord 
Abercom,  to  get  him  thij  dukedom  of  Ohfttelleraut 
from  the  king  6f  FVknce  i  'in  which  I  will  do  what 
I  pan,  for  his  pretenslbtts  are  very  just :  the  third,  I 
warraht  you,m>ni  otir  MD.    It  is  a  great  stir  this, 
^  of  getting  a  dukedom  from  the  king  of  France  :  but 
.  it  is  only  to  speak  to  the  secretary,  and  get  the  duke 
of  Ormond  to  engai^  in  it,  and  mefltition  the  case  to 
lord-treasurer,  &c.,  and  this  I  shall  do.  *  Night,  dear- 
est little  MD. 

20,  I  was  with  the  dtike  of  Ormond  this  morning,, 
about  lord  Abercom,  Dr.  Freind,  and  Newoomb. 
Bome  will  do  and  some  will  not  do :  tfaat^  wise, 
mistresses.  The  dUke  of  Shrewsbury  is  certainly  to 
be  your  governor.  I  will  go  in  a  day  or  two,  and 
give  the  duchess  joy,  and  recommend  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin  to  her.  I  writ  to  the  archbishop  some 
months  ago  tha^  it  would  be  so;  and  toM  him  1  would 
speak  a  good  word  for  him  to  the*  duchess ;  and  he 
says  he  has  a  g^eat  respect  for  her,  &e.  I  made  our 
society  change  their  house,  and  we  met  together  at 
the  Star  aAd  Garter  in  thb  Pall-mall.  Lord  Arran 
was  president.  The  other  d<)g  was  so  extraTagant 
in  his  bills,  that  for  four  dishes  and  fbur,  first  and 
second  course,  without  wine  or  dessert,  he  charged 
twenty-one  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence  to 
the  duke  of  Ormotxd.  We  design,  when  all  have 
been  presidents  this  turn,  to  turn  it  into  a  reckoning 
of  so' much'  a, head ;  btit  wie  shall  break  up  t^hen  the 
session  ends.     Nigh|,  dearest.  ■       - 

21,  Momio^.  Ndwl  willtttist^er  MD^s  letMr, 
No.  27 ;  you,  that  are  Adding  t6  your  numbers  and 
grumbling,  had  made  it  26  and  th^n  altered  it  to  37. 
1  believe  it  is  above  a  month  since  your  last ;  yes,  it 
is  above  seven  weeks  since  1  had  your  last ;  but  I 
ought  to  consider  that  this  was  twelve  days  right 
rWritirtgl,  so  thtlt  makes  it  pretty  even.  O,  the 
sorry  jadesi  with  their  excoses  of  ft' fortnight  atBldi- 
gacol,  seeing  their  friends  Btid  landlord  running  aw«y. 
O  what  a  trouble'  and  a  bustl(i'. — Nb— if  you' 'will 
have  it — I  am  not  deiin  of  Wells^nor  know  anything 
of  being  so ;  nor  is  there  anything  iathe  story  ;  and 
thaCs  enough.  It  was  not  Roper  sent  thai  news: 
B^per  la  my  humble  slave.-— xes,  I  heard  of  your 
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resol%^9,  atid  tSiat  Burtmi  \m$  embroiled.  Stratford 
Bpoke  to  me  in  his  bebaH*;  bat  I  said  I  hated  the 
rascal.  Poor  Catherine  gone  to  Wales  1  But  the 
wiit  come  back  again,  I  hope.  I  -^ould  tee  her  in 
my  jourh^y,  if  she  \fere  near  the  road,  toA  biing' 
her  over.  Joe  is  a  fool ;  tlhat  sort  of  businesa  ia  nofe 
at  all  in  my  ivay,  pray  put  him  oif  it.  People  laugh 
when  I  mention  it.  Beg  your  paitlon,  mistress :  I 
am  glad  you  like  the  apron :  no  harm,  I  hope;  And 
so  MT> wonders  she  has  not  a  letter  ail  the  day;  ahe 
wiH  hare  it  soon.  The  deuce  he  is !  married  to  that 
Tengeance !  Men  are  not  to  be  belieyed.  I  don't  think 
her  a  fool.  Who  would  hare  hert  Diliy  will  be 
goremed  like  an  ass;  and  she  will  govern  like  a 
lion.  Is  not  that  true,  Ppti  Why,  Sterne  told  me 
he  left  you  at  Ombre  with  Leig^ ;  and  yet  you  never 
saw  him.     I  know  nothing  of  his  wife  being  here  :  it 

may  cost  her  a (I  don't  like  to  write  that  word 

plaiki).  He  is  a  little  in  doubt  about  buying  hia 
commission.  Yes,  I  will  bring  you  over  all  the 
littl^  papers  I  can  think  on.  I  thought  I  sent  you, 
by  Leigh,  all  that  were  good  at  that  time.  The 
authdr  of  the  Sea  Edogucs  sent  books  to  the  soeiety 
yesterday,  and  we  gate  him  guinou  a-picne ;  and, 
may  be,  will  do  furSier  from  him  (for  hfm,  I  mean). 
So  the  bishop  of  Clogher  and  lady  were  your  guests 
for  Ji  night  or  two.  Why,  Ppt,  your  are  grown  a 
great  gamester  and  company-keeper.  i  did  say  to 
myself,  when  I  read  those  names,  just  what  you 
guess;  and  yoii  clear  up  the  matter  wonderfully.' 
You  may  convetise  With  those  two  nympfaa  If  you 
please,  but  - —  take  me  if  ever  I  do.  Yes,  faith,  it 
is  delightful  to  hear  that  Ppt  is  every  way  Ppt  now, 
in  health  and  looks  and  all.  Pray  God  keep  her 
so,  many,  many,  many  yean.  The  session,  I  donbtj 
will  not  be  over  till  the  ead  of  April ;  however,  I 
shall  not  wait  for  ft,  if  the  mliiistry  will  let  me  go 
sooner.  I  wish  I  were  just  now  in  my  little  garden 
at  Laracor.  I  wotdd  set  out  for  Dublin  early  on 
Monday,  and  bring  you  an  account  of  my  young 
trees,  which  you  are  better  acquainted  with  than  the 
ministry,  and  so  am  1.  O,  now  you  have  got  No. 
41 ;  have  you  sot  Why,  perhaps,  I  forgot,  and  kept 
it  to  next  post  in  my  pocket :  I  have  done  such  triclu. 
My  cold  is  better,  but  not  gone.  I  want  air  and 
riding.  Hold  your  tongue,  you  Ppt,  about  colds  at 
Moor  Park!  the  case  is  quite  different.  I  will  do 
what  you  desire  me  for  Tisdall,  when  I  next  see 
lord  Anglesey.  Pray  give  him  my  service.  The 
weather  is  warm  these  three  or  four  days,  and  rainy. 
I  am  to  dine  to-day  with  Lewis  and  Darteneuf  at 
Somers's,  the  derk  of  the  kitchen  at  court.  Darte- 
neuf loves  good  bits  and  good  sups.  Good  morrow, 
little  sirrahs.  At  night— I  dined,  as  I  said ;  and  it 
cost  me  a  shilling  for  a  chair.  It  has  rained  all  day, 
and  is  very  warm.  Lady  Masham's  young  son,  my 
nephew,  is  very  ill ;  and  she  is  sick  with  grief.  I 
pity  her  mightily.  I  am  got  home  early,  and  going 
to  write  to  the  bishop  of  Clogher,  but  have  no  poli- 
tics to  send  him.  Night,  my  own  two  dearest  saucy 
dear  ones. 

22.  I  am  going  into  the  city  this  morning  with  a 
friend  about  some  business ;  so  I  will  Immediately 
seal  up  this,  and  keep  it  in  my  pocket  till  evening, 
and  then  put  it  in  the  post  The  weather  continues 
warm  and  gloomy.  I  have  heard  no  news  sinee  I 
went  to  bed,  so  can  Say  no  more.  Pray  send  •  •♦*  * 
•*•  ••♦♦  that  I  may  have  time  to  write  to  ••*♦* 
about  it.  I  have  here  underneath  given  order  [this 
is  cut  off]  for  forty  shillings  to  Mrs.  Brent,  which 
you  will  send  to  Parvisol.  Farewell,  dearest  dear 
MD,  and  love  Pdfr  dearly.  Farewell,  MD,  MD, 
MD,  &c.  There,  there,  there,  there,  there,  and  there, 
and  there  again. 
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UoLT,  nasty  weather.  I  was  in  the  oity  to-day  with 
Mm.  Wesley  and  Mrs.  Pereival,  4o  get  money  from 
a  banker  for  Mrs.  Wesley,  who  goes  to  Bsth  oa 
Thuraday.  I  left  them  there,  and  dined  with  s 
friend,  and  went  toeee  lord -treasurer ;  but  be  bad 
people  with  him  I  did 'not  know :  so  I  went  to  lady 
Masham'a,  and  lost  a  crown  with  her  at  pioquet  sad 
then  sate  with  lord  Maaham  and  1ord««raaBurer,  &c., 
till  past  one  ;  but  I  had  my  man-wkh  me,  to  come 
home.  I  gavain  my 43rd,  and  one  for  the biihopof 
Clogher,  to  the  post-offioe,  as  I  came  from  the  city ; 
and  so  you  kn<yw  it  is  late  now,  and  I  have  nothiog 
to  say  for  this  day.  Our  Moboeks  are  all  vanished; 
however,  I  shall  take  oare  of  my  person.  Might, 
my  dearest  MD. 

23.  I  whs  this  morning,  before  church,  with  tke 
secretary  about  lord  Abercom*s  business,  aad  some 
others.  '  My  aoUelting  season  is  come,  and  will  Isit 
as  long  as  the  session.  I  went  late  to  court,  sad 
the  '  company  was  almost  gone.  The  eotut  senei 
me  for  a  coffeehouse ;  once  a-week  I  meet  an  ac- 
quaintance there  that  I  should  not  otlSenvise  see  in 
a  quarter.  There  is  a  flying  report  that  the  Freaeh 
have  offered  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  fo  give  us 
Dunkirk,  and  the  Dutch  Namnr,  for  security,  till  tbe 
peace  is  made.  The  duke  of  Onnond,  thsy  e«y, 
goes  in  a  week.  Abundance  of  his  equipage  is  al- 
ready gone.  His  friends  are  afraid  the  expense  of 
this  employment  vrill  ruin  him,  since  lie  most  lots 
the  govemmefkit  of  Ireland.  1  dined  ^is<atc^  widi 
a  friend,  and  refused  all  disners  offered  me  at  court ; 
which,  however,  were  but  two,  and  I  did  not 
like  either.  Did  I  tell  you  of  a  acoviMirel  tbovt 
the  court,  that  sells  employmeots  to  ignonnt 
people,  and  Cheats  them  of  their  oYoney-t  He  lately 
made  a  bargain  for  the  vic^cbamberlaiii's  place,  he 
seven  thousand  pounds,  and  had  received  some 
guineas  earnest;  but  the  whole  thing  wna  disoevered 
the  other  day,  and  exmninatioB  taken  of  it  by  lord 
Dartmouth,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  swinged.  Tlie 
tice^chamberlain  told  me  several  particulars  of  it 
last  night  at  lord  Maaham'a.  Can  DDplay  atorofare 
yet,  enough  to  hold  the  cards  while  Ppt  at^s  iato 
the  next  room  t    Night,  dearest  siirahs. 

24.  This  morning  I  recommended  Newcombagsia 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  left  Dick  Stewart  to  do 
it  farther.  Then  I  went  to  visit  the  dochesa  of 
Hamilton,  who  waa  not  awake.  So  I  went  to  the 
duchess  of  Shrewsbury,  and  sat  an  hour  at  her  toilet. 
I  talked  to  her  about  the  duke*a  being  lord4ieutenaiit. 
She  said  she  knew  nothing  of  it ;  but  I  rallied  her 
out  of  that,  and  ahe  resolves  not  to  stay  behind  the 
duke.'  I  intend  to  recommend  the  bishop  of  Clogber 
to  her  for  an  acquaintance.  He  wiU  like  her  veiy 
well :  she  is,  indeed,  a  moat  agreeable  woman,  and  a 
great  favourite  of  mine.  I  know  not  whether  the 
ladies  lu  Ireland  will  like  her.  I  waa  at  the  court 
of  requests  to  get  some  lords  to  be  at  a  committee 
to-morrow  about  a  friend's  bill :  and  then  the  duke 
of  Beaufort  gave  me  a  poem,  finely  bound  in  folio, 
printed  at  Stamford,  and  writ  by  a  country  squife. 
Lord  Exeter  desired  the  duke  to  give  it  the  queen, 
because  the  author  is  his  friend ;  but  ^e  duke  de- 
sired I  would  let  him  know  whether  it  waa  good  for 
anything.  I  brought  it  home  and  wiH  return  it  to- 
morrow,  as  the  dullest  thing  I  ever  read;  and 
advise  the  duke  not  to  present  it.  I  dined  wiih 
Domville  at  his  lodgings,  by  invitation ;  for  he  goes 
in  a  few  days  for  Ireland.    Night,  dear  MD. 

26.  There  is  a  mighty  feast  at  a  Tory  ah«riff*s  to- 
day in  the  city ;  twelve  hundred  dishes  of  meat — 
Above  five  lords  and  several  hundred  gentlemen  viU 
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be  tbera^  twl  give  four  or  Ave  guinea*  a»piece» 
McoRling  to  cuilam.'  Boctor  Coghill  mnd  I  dined, 
bjr  i»nUAioii,'afl.Mra.  Van't.  It  hat  nioad  or  mia- 
sled  all  day,  aa  my  'poelwta  feel*  Tbere  are  two 
Mv  anavraia  ooote  out  to  the  **  Gauduct  of  the 
Allies."  The  laat  r—fB  •«  Bzaauiiers/'  printed 
together  is  a  unailTolame,  go  off  hut, .  alowiy.  The 
printer  ofer*priiited  himatlf  by  at  leaat  a  thousaoDd  ; 
10  MOD  oat  of  fiMhion  are  party  papen,  however  b« 
weU  wnL  The  ^  Medic^a"  are  coming  oot  in  the 
tame  Tokma,  andfierhape  may  tell  better.  Our  newa 
iboat  accmatiaM  of  arma  betgina  to  |iag«  and  I  haT« 
not  thete  three  daya  seen  anybody  in  butineaa  to  aak 
tbem  about  it  We  had  a  terrible  flrelast  night  in 
Drui7.|aBe»  or  thereabouli,  and  three  or  lour  people 
destroyed.  One  of  the  maida  of  honour  ha*  the 
small-pox :  but  the  beat  ia,  ahe  can  loae  no  beauty ; 
vuk  wi  have  one  new  handsome  maid  of  honoor. 
N«ht,llD. 

2t.  1  Ibi9»t  to  tell  you  that  on  Siwday  Isat,  about 
•em  at  night,  it  lightened  above  fifty  times  as  I 
wilk«l  the  MelK  which  1  thiak  ia  extraordinary  at 
tlw  Une  of  the  yeac^  and  the  weather  waa  very  hot. 
Hid  yott  anythiiig^  of  this  in  Duhlini  1  intended  to 
due  with  ioBd*trtasuter  to^ay ;  but  lord  Manael 
^  Mr.  Lewie  made  me  dine  with  them  at  Kit 
Vof^ve'a.  Nov  you-  don't  know  who  Kit 
Maiffieve  ia.  I  sate  the  evening  with  Hra.  Wealey, 
viu  goet  to-morrow  morning  tO'  the  £athy  She  is 
aack  batter  than  ahe  waa.  The  news  of  the  French 
dttiria^a  ceaeation  of  anns»  &c.,  was  hut  town  talk. 
We  ibsll  know  in  a  few  daya,  aa  I  am  told,  whether 
tKcre  will  he  e  pe«ce  or  not  The  duke  of  Ormond 
eiii  go  in  a  week  for  Flanders  they  say.  Our  Mo* 
iioeka  90  00  atitt  and  cut  people's  faeea  every  night, 
but  tliey  ahan't  cutmineb  1  like  it  better  as  it  is. 
The  do^  will  eoet  me  at  leaat  a  crown  a*week  in 
^^»m»  I  believe  the  souls  of  your  hougben  of 
^•tda  have  got  into  tbem,  and  now  they  don't  dia- 
tittpuah  betareena  cow  end  a  christian.  I  foigot  to 
^b  yoQ  yesterday  •  happy  new  year.  You  know 
tt>e  twenty-fifth  of  March  ia  the  first  day  of  the  year, 
and  DOW  yon  muat  leave  off  carda  and  put  out  your 
^.  I'll  put  out  mine  the  first  of/April,  cold  or  not 
<^d.  I  believe  I  shall  lose  credit  with  you  by  not 
fDming  over  at  the  beginning  of  April ;  but  I  hoped 
tbe  aetaion  would  be  ended,  and  I  must  aUy  till 
tbea;  yet  i  would  £un  be  at  the  beginning  of  my 
villowa  gaewang.  Peroival  telle  me  that  the  quicksets 
apoa  the  flat  in  the  garden  do  not  grow  so  well  as 
tJMNe  £unous  ones  on  tlie  ditch.  They  want  dig^ng 
about  tbem.  The  cherry  trees  by  the  river  aide  my 
heart  ia  set  upon. 

Ti,  Society  day,  you  know  that,  I  auppoaet  Dr. 
Arfauthnot  waa  president.  Hia  dinner  waa  dressed 
in  the  queen's  kitoben,  and  waa  mighty  fine.  We 
'tt  it  at  Osinda's  chocolate-house^  juat  by  St. 
Jaoics'i^  We  were  never  merrier  nor  better  com- 
ply, aad  did  not  part  till  aOer  eleven.  I  did  not 
*^uaaoa  lord  Lansdovm:  he  and  I  are  fallen  out 
There  was  something  in  an  Examiner  a  fortnight 
Hf^  tbat  he  thought  reflected  on  the  abuses  in  hia 
^g»  (be  is  secretary  at  war),  and  he  writ  to  the 
■*«|vcary  that  he  heard  I  had  inserted  that  paragmph. 
Tbia  I  resented  highly,  that  he  should  complain  of 
B«  befors  be  spoke  to  me.  I  sent  him  a  peppering 
Irtter,  aad  woeM  not  summon  him  by  note,  as  I  did 
^  re«t ;  nor  ever  will  have  anything  to  say  to  him 
^  lie  bej^  my  pardon.  I  met  lord*treasurer  to-day 
■tUdy  Maahaiin'a*  He  would  fain  have  carried  me 
i^'>me  to  dinner,  but  I  begged  his  pardon.  What! 
upwaaofliety  day!  No,  no.  It U  late,  sirrahs.  I 
va  not  dnmk^Nigfat,  MD. 

*2H.  1  ^raa  with  my  friend  Lewis  lo*day,  getting 


materials^  for  a  little  mischief;  and  I  dined  wiih 
lord*traasurer  and  three  or  ibur  fellows  I  never  saw 
befiore*  I  left  them  at  aeven,  and  came  home,  and 
have  been  writing  to  the  archbiahop  of  Dublin  and 
couaiB  Deane^in  anawer  to  one  of  hia  of  four  mouths 
ohi,  that  I  epied  by  chance,  routing  among  my 
papera.  Domville  is  going  to  Ireland;  he  came 
here  this  morning  to  take  leave  of  me,  but  I  ahall 
dine  with  him  to*morrow.  Does  the  bishop  of 
Clcgher  talk  of  coming  for  England  this  summer  t 
I  think  lord  Moleaworth  told  .me  ao  about  two 
montha  ago.  The  weather  is  bad  again ;  rainy  and 
very  cold  this  evening.  Do  you  know  what  the 
longitude  iai  A  projector  baa  been  applying  himaelf 
to  me  to  recammenid  him  to  the  miniatry,  because 
he  pretends  to  have  found  out  the  longitude.  I 
believe  he  haa  no  more  found  it  out  tlmn  he  has 
found  out  mine  — .  However,  I  will  gravely  hear 
what  he  says,  and  discover  him  a  knave  or  fbol. 
Night,  MD. 

29i  I  am  plagued  with  these  pains  in  my  shoulder; 
I  believe  it  is  rheumatic ;  I  will  do  something  for  it 
to-night  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  dined  with  Mr.  Dom- 
viUe»  to  take  our  leave  of  him.  I  drank  three  or 
four  glaeaea  of  champaign  by  perfect  teazing,  though 
itie  bad  for  my  pain ;  but  if  it  continue,  I  will  not 
dhrink  any  wine  without  water  till  1  am  well.  The 
weather  ia  abominably  cold  and  wet.  I  am  got  into 
bed,  and  have  put  some  old  flannel,  for  want  of  new, 
to  my  shoulder;  and  rubbed  it  with  Hungary  water. 
It  is  plaguy  hard.  I  never  would  drink  any  wine  if 
it  were  not  for  my  head,  and  drinking  haa  given  me 
this  poin^  1  will  try  abstemiousness  for  a  while. 
How  does  MD  do  now;  how  does  DD  and  Fpti 
You  muat  know  I  hate  pain,  as  the  old  woman  said. 
But  I'll  try  to  go  to  sleep.  My  flesh  sucks  up  Hun- 
gary water  rarely.  My  man  is  an  awkward  rascal, 
and  makea  me  peevish.  Do  you  know  that  the  other 
day  he  waa  forced  to  beg  my  pardon,  that  he  couLd 
net  shave  my  head,  his  hand  shook  sol  He  is 
drunk  every  day,  and  I  design  to  turn  him  off  aa 
soon  as  ever  I  get  to  Ireland.  I'll  write  no  more 
now,  but  go  to  sleep,  and  see  whether  flannel  and 
sleep  will  cure  my  shoulder.     Night,  dearest  MD. 

30.  I  waa  not  able  to  go  to  church  or  court  to- 
day. The  pain  haa  left  my  ahoulder,  and  crept  to 
my  neck  and  collar-bone*  It  makea  me  think  of 
poor  Ppt's  blade-bone.  Urge,  urge,  urge;  dogs 
gnawing.  I  went  in  a  chair  at  two,  and  dined  with 
Mrs.  Van,  where  I  could  be  eaay,  and  came  back  at 
aeveiL  My  Hungary  water  is  gone ;  and  to>night  I 
uae  aplrita  of  wine,  which  my  landlady  telle  me  ia 
very  good.  It  has  rained  terribly  hard  all  day  long, 
and  is  extremely  cold.  I  am  very  uneasy,  and  auch 
cruel  twinges  every  moment  I    Night,  dearest  MD. 

31.  AprU  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  a  AU  theae  daya  I 
hare  been  extremely  ill;  though  I  twice  crawled 
out  a  week  ago;  but  am  now  recovering,  though 
very  weak.  The  violence  of  my  pain  abated  the 
night  before  laat :  I  will  just  tell  you  how  I  was,  and 
then  send  this  letter,  which  ought  to  have  gone 
Saturday  last  The  pain  increased  vrith  might>  vio- 
lence  in  my  left  ahoulder  and  collar-bone,  and  tliat 
aide  my  neck.  On  Thursday  morning  appeared 
great  red  spoU  in  all  those  places  where  my  pain 
was,  and  the  violence  of  the  pain  waa  confined  to  my 
neck,  behind,  or  a  little  on  the  left  aide;  which  was 
so  violent  that  I  had  not  a  minute's  ease,  nor  hardly 
a  minute's  sleep  in  three  days  and  nights.  The  spots 
increaaed  every  day,  and  red  little  pimplea,  which 
are  now  grown  white  and  full  of  corruption,  though 
amall.  The  red  still  continuea  too.  and  moat  pro- 
digious hot  and  inflamed.  The  diseaae  ia  the  ahiuglea. 
I  eat  nothing  but  water-gruel ;  am  very  weak ;  but 
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?^^.o|  «W  wJ»«Mi.paMi.  The  docaoi9,,fiigr>it,  voQld 
haye  cincUdJp  900^9  violent  .d^e^MKi;  i^. it  iJbkAd  not 
come  optthw*.  |.«baiJi,Q0WirpcoT#Tfii8t.OiI//hft?e 
b«jen  in  n^  daip^er  oflife,  Jjyt  misemble^^jq^iveu,  80 
adieu,  deai^e^t  MD,  FW.  Ac .  There,  J,9im  say  M«fw 
yet,  yoH.  ee^, .  r;»m^  J.  ajo»i'l,,4¥>i>ceal*,bit,  ««  buy* 

P.S.  J  ijjMst,  p^rgp  An4  4sRteir.|ift«r,th» ;,  and  mf 
next  lettej:.  wUl^t  be  in  th»  9I4  o|4fr  of  journal  tai 
I  haye  done  with  t^p\p,  Aorp  ywnot  •uifvi^edto 
see  a  letter  want  hali  a  ajide) 


l>" 
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LETTER  THE  FORTY-FIFTH. 

• '         to«ioi;AW«'ni2. 

I  HAD  ypusa.two  or  Ibree  days  ago.  I  can  hardly 
apswoc  it  ^9W^  SincQ  ,iny  last  1  jbave  baen  caotieciMly 
ill.  'Tis  this  day  justi  a  month  since  J  4eh'  tbe-  paiu 
on  th^  Upof  »y  left  shoulder^  which  _ grew  worte> 
and  spread. foe  sixdsys;  then  .broke  all  out  by  roy 
collar  and  \ef^  side  qC  my  neck  inmonstmie  red 
spots,  inflaimedr.aiul  these  grew,  to  small  pimplesi 
j;or  fcur  days  I  bad  jao  rest  nor  nights  lor  a  pi^ti  in 
my  neck;  then  1  gre^  a  litde  better;  jifterward, 
where  ny-  paios^  wtfe,  a  cruel  itching  seised  me, 
beyond  whateyer  I  could  imsgine^  and'  kept  me 
awake  seyeral  nights.     I  Jubbedit  fehtmfentlyi.but 

nirl    Tint'    oA^afMVi    i*  •    *!.«..    i* j.^   ■    .■  "^V. 


did  not  flcratfih  it-  th^n  {*  ^^iJT  ^iT^^^j^  owr;:wtt.ae   SB|rsi.noUiUig  ot  it  Himself..    1  but 


fi^  suufifacoazi  It  i»kotia)Bi|:n  o€Atilth|  bsl-S'SigB 
that  if  it  had  Bai  eomfe  out  r«eme  Atfsbk  %e(  ask* 
iteiB  wmildifaate  followed.  .  I  waaiai  o«r  sociefe)  Isat 
Thursday, 'to  reecsTeja  neivmember*  iheirhsrerliitr 
of.  ihe.eaobcqasr  p  b«b*I  ^rhkk  nol^i^if  abort  vine 
aB4itatar..iWa  shall  ha^ « pcaee,  L hsfie  soaD> dr 
atileast  etniraiy  bfofas ;  Jbnti  I  believattfairf  Ant.  M; 
hitler  to  loidftKeasimig  about  the  sBh^Usbingaefti 
iMmMprinting>(, «nd  idniAr.nrviMttia  tftibeputtt 
thaietid«€.k|^,wfaich  i  lieves  dkl.*clM»>M^■y  tffew 
The  "ApfKodix  lo  tha  Thusd . Ovt  of  Joha.fioU" 
was  published  yeflterday;.  it  ia  cqnai  4f>.  thensL  1 
I  hope  lyau/iresd  fi  John  finli/-'.  .)lt.  was  <a  ^Scotch 
gfiarlemwara  frieadof  mine,  that  writ litqibai  tbcy 
piAit  upon:me^<  ,The  pailiamentianl|ih^^xd^beiip 
till  Juxteb-  ■  Wie  nesrei  like  to  be  andona  some  di;i 
sgo  with  SiAaak  ^  hut  <weicasiiad  at  bcawly,  and  tlw 
Wihigs  same  in  16  hel|&  aa.  £oob  lady  ^Isakaxs,  1 
am^afrtid  will  h)s4  bar  only*  seo«  afaoHt  ffit^ehnaoatli 
old,  with  <  the  kin^s  etiU  iMsep  WoUld /let  Mn. 
Fenton  see  im^e  iduring-my.  illnessy'  ih6i^  she  ofttn 
oame ;  butahe  has  been.onoe  sihce  I-raeoTflred.  fiei^ 
nage  has-been/ 1  twice  to  aoe  me  of  lale.  .  Jiisieifi^ 
meat  wiU<be*  bnike,  and  he  only  upon  haif*pa5 ;  « 
pefhaps  he- think»'he:<wiU>W8>it  me  again,  i  us 
told  herci  the.  bishop  of'Ciogher  and 'family  Mseoniug 
o«er;:biui.he   sa|rsiinothing  of  it  himselH.    1  fasie 


great  sores  like , blisters,  and  run;  at  last  I  advised 
the  doctor  to  juse  i(  JUke  a.  blis^er^  so  I  did  with 
meliiot  plasters,  which ^stiU  run;  and  ai»  (now  in 
pain  enough,  but  am  didly  nionding.  I  kept- my 
chamber  a.fortnight,  Oien.  want,  otit  a  dayor  tii^e, 
but  conaned  Jnyselftwo  days.  ago.  I  isent  t» -a 
neighbour  to  dine,  but^esterday  again  kept  at'home. 
To-day  I  wiUTenture.ahroad,/and  hope. to  be  well 
in  a  week  or;. ten  days,  I  never  suffered  somuch  In 
my  life.    I  have  taken  .my  .breeches  in  above  ttro 


Ktt^ir  !sn^^,.-s:r.  ^.  ■<^:  —^ircz',:::sssx 


in  your  letter.  The  weather  Is  mighty  fine.  1  write. 
i^  the  morning,  becamie  l  am..bettcsrtben.  IwIM 
go  try  to  walk  a  littU.  I  wUt  give  DD's  d^rtifioate 
to  Tooke  lo^DiMM-raw.   ,FareweU^MO»  M.Dv^. 

'  "  '  'I     •' — '-^ Kiii,» ■  iiij. -  .   J 

LETTER  THE  FORTYiSIXTH:  ' 

London,  Mfty  10.  17W. 
I  HAVE  not  yet  ease  or  humour  enough  to  go  on  in, 
my  journal  method,  though  I  have  left  my  chamber 
these  ten  days.  My  pi^in  continues,  stiU  in  wy 
jhoulder  imd  cojar ;  I  Kep  Bannel  pn  ^  and  ri^  U 
with  brandy,  and  take  a  na*ty  diet  dtini.  I  still 
Itch  terribly,  and  haV*.  ,om/few  pimples:  Vl^m 
weak,  and  sweat ;  a^d  then  .th^ .  flaJinel  makes  me 
i'^Il'lvi^^T**  but  I  think  my  pain  lessens,'  *A 
tS  ;.t^*''^'  ^  ""f  «ick.  wouJd'have  been  VnobS 
thin(j,  made   up   of  pain  and   physic,    visits,   and 


dee9  ia  my  eickness;  •  paodcuUriyithe  duchen  «)f 
UflmiUoi^  iwho  camaand  aat  with  me  twotheurs.  1 
ni«ke.  baiigaiqs  mith-  all  'peaple.that<  I  dine  .with,  U> 
let  I  me  aeiub  my  back'  against  a  chain;  and  thedudim 
of  ^Qomcmd  waa  tfsnoed  t*  heart  it  the  othw  dsy> 
Many  efi>my  friendS'BBe  genh  to  Kensington,  where 
the  queen^hasheen  reasovedfor  eometssne.  This  its 
long  letter  fova  sidq  body,  i  •  I  ^will  heglm  the^  next  is 
the  jaurualiway^  though*  myjoonsalswiAi  ibesorQ- 
ones4    My  left  hssid  ia  nrery  weak  and  trembles;  but 


Thi»lMi  fUMUltlSen'i^fe'waDt  of  s  bettec»r  •  ^ 
Ml  Qwti ^U^gkwd, with «t0kt«s..isy.&iiey  does  le|ta(4  ., 

Ah  9  ( my.  pobr  willows  (snd  quicksets !  WeU«  but  you 
muit  read  M  John  Biill«^*  .  Do  you  undentand  it  all! 
Bid  >I  teli  yon  ■  th&e  /young  parson'  <  Grey  ia  -going  to 
beimarriedy  and  •asked.myi  advise  when  it  was  too 
laAeio  break  oifl^  He  telkana  EWriok  has  puiehasMi 
forty  pounds,  a-yeav  I  in  land  adjoining  to  his  Unag. 
Ppt  does  hnt.  say  one  word'  of  hetiown  litde  health. 
I  am.vexed  almost;)  but  I  -wonU,  .beeaose  she  iss 
good .  girl  in  bther  <  thkiga.'  Yesi  and  8».  ia^  DD  too. 
God^hlcBB  MD,  aaui.FW,  and  Me»  aiMbVdfr  too, 
FauewdU  MD,  MP,  M^,  Lele.  I  can  say  lele  >«, 
young,  women  ;  yes /I  -can^  well-aaypu. 


;1 


'II 


rSf  lUi^"  two  la.t  were  alnfc,;  „  trouble,oo,e 
?•  **  j^th^-,,  O"?  good  jitfwaetW*  i,,  tbil 
1   Ml   gwwh  much  leaaer.     I  believe  1  told  von 


'    LETTRE  THE  FORTY-ellVEHTH. 

•    >>"<'  •)  •  .       Mif'OOi^kWi.lffiy  Sla  UJlil. 

I  CAtivoT  yet  sirive  to  my.i}o«vnal  letters,  <«aypiii» 
'  eontinni«g  stiiU  though  witb^  tese^  ^laitee^  but  I 
don't  love  U»  wxite  joumalsiwhjiU.  I  am  in  .pain }  and 

Mi>»    But,.how)evcr,  I  sa 
intfsnd  my.Mkt  shall  bain 

other  hard  names.     I  can  nerer  bT^ckTkrS  I  ^''^°'*  wheal  feel  pain...  I  believe  I  have^st  eredil 

r,i*  rlr.fr j^"/  ^^^-^^  or  it8.co^ung.i..ithout 


pato,  and  the  moyt  pain  t  erer  Vore  in  my  life.    Me. 

h^^fT^'J  "*"*"*«  ^^  cou„t7,,\vi,h^e  W  i^r 
huaband  Ug  ago.      1  thank  t^e'  biahop  of  Clogh!J 

n'n''!  ^Tf'  '  "'"  «-"»«  •»  fii"  soon,    V^i 
DUJy'ixvifemtownj  but  I  have  not  .cefl  hc^^t 


with  you  in^relation  Ao  my  coming  overt;  hut  J  f  ce- 
test  it.  is  impossible^  for  one  who  £ui  aAythii^  to  do 
With  this  ministjry.to  be  certain  when  ,be  fixes  any 
time^  There  ^  a  husinc«s,  wbicfa»,tiU  it  takes  aomr 
tucn  orother^/I  cannot  leave,  tliispl^oe, in  prudence  or 
honour.    And  LnoTer  wished  so  much  as  now  that  1 

•  A  Uck  MA  hill  tacked  te  s  wmey  mi,  thatjsa  iKith 
I  be  paMiid  or  njocted  together,  thfl  Uii}ke<il}iU  mvy 
tke  money  bill  must. 
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bdvtejvd  in  Iratad;  lraUbe4i»  k  east  sad  Unow 
•  f^OBfi  and  tin  itwttiM  1  eaiuMt  tell  wbetiier 
it  be  B  ue«r  aoiM«    Tfa«  moment  Lcm  used  iU  •! 
viU  Wavf  tktm;  but  kxww  not  'how to  do  it  while 
Ihii^  ar»iB  T-f****  — '''*"*  MMion  will'ioon  be  over 
(I  belief  e  in  a  fortnight),  and  Ibe  pe*ce,  we'hope« 
will beonde in  a  abort  time;  and  there iwlM  be  no 
fmlhts  evasion  Uk  me ;  nor  bn)verl>«nytbing  to  trtt»t 
toboteewl  fiwtilude ;  lae  thM  I  eipect'to  eee^nj 
wittDwt  tmutthdtir  Iht  |Mydii*nent  i»  up :  Inili  wilt 
taka  JU)  in  my  mmy,  tend  nolgo  to  'Lancor  like  an 
unmaDiiefly  ma  langl  iah  feUoiwv  'Hanr^yomaeen  my 
** Letter  to  Lord^treasurerl"  -There  areitwo  anawera 
wmt  oet  to  it  already ;  .tboogh  it  ia  no  potttioa,  but 
a JMnnleMpfopoani  •  ab(Hit<  the  improvement  of  tb« 
Bi^ih  twigngy    I  beliereif  I  writ  aH  eaeaynpon 
t  iMw>«one/lbol  wonU  anaweriCb    Ahsut  tan^daya 
broetl  cxpetiik  leHefr  from  MD»  No4.80.«^Ye«-ai« 
noirvriliB^  it,  nnar  the  end,  aa  Iguew.—- 1  hate 
Ml  tceeiTad  DD*a  -money  ;  but  1  (wiU  ^giTe  you  a 
iMleferit  on  Parviaol,  and  beg  yoor  pardon  I  havd 
Ml  done  it  before.  >   I  am  juat  now  thinking  to-go 
W^rnXenmagton  for  the  air«  Lady  Maabiun  haa 
teiMdflieto  do  it*  bnt  buainem  has  hindered  me  ; 
im  DOW  fa»d4reaaufer  haa  removed  thither.   Fifteen 
o(  oor  Mxiety  dined  •  together  'under  a  canopy  4n  an 
wboar  at  Banon'a-green  iaat  Thnrsdi^  ;  I  never  saw 
ujtbing  so  fine  and  romantia     We  got  »  great 
^tcloiy  bst  Wedneeday  in  the  house  of  lordaiby  a 
najonty,  J  think,  of  twenty««ight;  and' tb*  Whigs 
but  dMhed.^heir  friends  to  beapeak ^plaoeato  8«e 
Isvd-toeasnter  oarried  to  the  Tower.  <  i   met  your 
Uifipo»  here  yeaterday ;  be  roara  ait  tbeinaolenee  of 
tbc  Whigs  in  Ireland,  talka  much  of  hia  own  sufibr^ 
iift  and  eapenaea  in  asserting  the  -cause-  of  the 
chanb;  and  1  find  he  would  foin  plead  merit  enough 
to  desire  that  his  Sntmie/  ahould  be  mended.    I  be** 
line  be  deaigna  <to  make  aa  muoh  noise  aa  he  can  in 
order  to  preferment.    Pray  lei  the.  ptotost,  when  he 
Kcs  jou,  give  you  ten .  English  ahiUiag^  and  I  will 
eive  u  much  here  to  the  man  who  delivered  me  Ry- 
oer's  books  t  he  knowa  the  meaning.     Tell  him  h 
^not  trust  him«  but  that  you  can.  order  it  to  be 
pud  me  here ;  and.  I  will  tnisi .  you  till  I  see  yon< 
Hare  I  told  you  that  the  rague  Patrick  haa  left  me  j 
tbeie  two  montha-  to  my  gacat  satisfaction  1  1  hawa 
foi  another,  wha  aecma  to  be  much  better,  if  he  con- 
tinues it.  I  am  printinga  threepenny  pamphlet*^  and 
>bsll  print  anotlaer  in  a.  fortnight,  and  then. I  have 
<looe,  unlesa  some  new  occasion  starts.  <  Is  my  cnrate 
Warboitsa  married  to  Mrs.  Melthrap  in  my  parish  t 
» i  hess.    Or  ia  it  a  liel  Haa  lUyitond  got  to  hia 
new  boose  t  Do  you  aee  Joe  now  and  then  t  What 
luck  hare  you  at  ombre  t   How  stands  it  with  the 
de«a^  My  serrice  to  Mrs.  Stoyte  and  Catherine,  if 
^  be  cQppf  |rfln»  Walt sv    I  hann  nQt  |iet  laen  Dilly 
Aibe's  wife.    I  called  once,  but  she  Mras  not  at  home : 
1  tbiak  she  iir  under  the  doctor's  baud.     I  belicTe 
tbeaeirt  «f  the  duke  af  Oimond  prodneing  letters 
ia  the  eouneil  of  war,  with  oidera  not  to  %ht,  will 
•vpiiiic  yon  tn  Ireland.    Lord*lreasaper  said  in  the 
bn«K  of  locda  that  in  a  few  days'th^  treaty  of  peace 
ihotid  bo  laid  before  them ;  and  Oor  court  thought 
it  wioBg  ta  kanrd  a  battle,  and  sacrifice  many  Hires 
^a  loch  a  juncture.     If  the  peaee  holds  all  will  do 
<tHi,  otherwise  I  know  not  bow  we  shall  weather  it. 
^ad  tt  waa  nckoned  aa«  wrong  step  in  poKtics  for 
iunMreaaurer  to  open  himself  so  much.    The  •ecrS'- 
^  weuki  not  go  so  far  to  satisfy  the  Whigs  in  the 
^omt  of  eommons ;  bnt  there  all  went  swimmingly* 
'M  isy  na  more  to  yon  to-^night,  sirrahs,  becauae  I 

'  "teae  RcttMS  to  prove  that  vo  perina  ia  oblited,  bf  hi* 
|7^*n^  m  a  Wliig»  to  oppoie  brr  Majesty  or  the  present 


mntt  «end  ttway^  ih€  letter,'  not  hj  the  bcU,  but  early : 
and  besides,  t  htve  not  much  more  to  ^y  at  this  pre* 
sent  writing.  I>^e8  MD  never  nh&d  at  an  now,  pray  1 
Bnt  yon  walk  ptodlgiotisly,  1  stippose: — ^Yoii  make 
nothing  t)f  Walking  to,  to,  to,  ay,  tb  Donybrook.  I 
w«ik  aa  much  as 'I '  can,  because  sweating  is  good ; 
but  I'll  walk  more  if  I  go  to  Kensington.  I  ^up. 
poee  I  ahaK'hate  no  apples  thi^  year  neither.  'So 
I  dined 'the  other  day  with  lord  Rivers,  who  is  slcl^ 
at  his-eoaiitry  hoine^  uid  he  showed  me  all  hie  cher- 
ries blasted.  Night,  dearest  drrahs ;  farewell,  dear- 
est Uvea,  love  poor  Pdfr.  Farewell,  dearest  little  MD. 
• — . 1   I  ;    ■>  .  u  I  1 

LETTER  THE  FORTY-EIGHTH. 

KsDsiagtmit  Jane  IT,  1712.  * 
I  OkTB  been  so  tosticated  about  since  my  last;  thHi 
I  could  not  goion  in  myjotimal  manner,  thotigh  my 
shoulder  is  a  great  deal  better ;  however,  I  feel  tloleiU 
pain  in  it,  but  I  think  it  diminishes,  and  I  have  cut 
off  some  slicea  from  my  flannel.  I  hatte-  lodged  here 
near,  a  fortnight,  partly  for  the  air  SBftd  exereise, 
partl]^  tp  be  •  near  the  court,  where  dinners  are  fo  be 
found.  I  generally  get  a  lift  in  a  coach  to  town,  and 
in  the  evening  I  walk  back.  Oil'  Satnidoy  I  dlne<l 
with  the  duohesaof  Ormond  at  her  lodgvnear  9heen, 
and  thought  lo  get  a  boat  as  usual.  I  wafked  by  the 
bank  to  Kew,  bnt  no  boat,  then  to  Mortlafre,  bM  no 
boat,  and  it  vraa  nine  o'clock.  At  last  a  little  scoHe^ 
called,  foil  of  nasty  people.  I  made  him  set  me  d6>vn 
at  Hammenmitikv  so  walked  two  miles  to  this  ]^Tace;' 
and.  got  here  by  eleven.  Last  night  I  had  another' 
such  difficulty.  I  was  in  the  oity  till  ^$Kt  ten  at 
night  *,  it  sained  hard,  but  no  coach  to  be  had.  It 
gave  over  a  little,  and  I  walked  all  the  way  here, 
and  got  home  by  twelve.  I  lore  these  shabby  difH-' 
cuUiea  when  they  are  over ;  but  I  bate  them,  betf&ostf 
they  ariao  from  not  having  a  thousand  pottnds  a-}'ear. 
J  ,had  your  No.  30  about  three  days  ago,  which  I  Wil^ 
now  answer.  And  first  I  did  not  relapse,  but  I  came 
out  before  1  ourht ;  and  so,  and  so,  as  I  have  told  you 
in  aome  of  my  last.  The  first  coming  abroad  made  - 
people  think  I  was  quite  recovered,  and  I  had  ho 
more  messages  afterward.  Well,  but  '*  John  Bull" 
is  not  wrote  by  the  penon  you  imagine.    It  is  too 

f»od  for  another  to  own.  Had  it  been  Grub-street, 
would  have  let  people  think  as  they  please ;  %q4  I 
think  that's  right :  is  not  it  now  t  so  flsp  your  haj|ji4« 
and  make  wry  mouths  yourself,  saucy  doxy.  Kow 
comes  DD.  Why,  sirrahd;  I  did  write  in  a  fortnight 
my  47th ;  and  if  it  did  not  come  in  due  time,  can  I  help 
wind  and  weather  t  am  I  a  Laplander  f  am  I  witch  t 
can  I  Work  miracles  Y  can  I  make  easterly  winds  t . 
Now  I  am  against  Dr.  Smith-  I  drink  little  water 
with  my  wine,  yet  I  believe  he  is  right.  Xct,  Dr.. 
Cockbum  told  me  a  little  wine  would  not  hurt  m^;., 
but  it  is  so  hot  and  dry,  and  water  i^  so  dau^^ruus.  T^^  , 
worst  thing  here  is  my  evenings  at  lord  Masbam's, 
where  lora-treasurer  comes,  and  we. sit  till  alter 
twehte.  But  it  is  convenient  I,  should  be  any>ng 
them  for  a  white  a^  niucb  as  posaible.  I  need  not 
teK  you  why.  But  I  hope  that  will  be  at  an  end 
in  a  month  or  tiyo  one  way  or  other*  and  I  am  re- 
solved it  shall ;  but  I  canH  go  to  Tunbridge,  or  any- 
where else  out  of  the  way,  in  this  juncture.  So  Ppt 
designs  fbr  Templeoag*  Twhat  a  name  is  that  I). 
Whereabouts  is  that  place  T  I  hope  not  ver}*  fine  from 

.     Higgins  is  here  roaring  that  all  is  wrong  in 

Ireland,  and  would  have  me  get  him  an  audience  pf 
lord-treasurer  to  tell  him  so ;  but  I  will  have  nothing 
to  do  in  it,  no,  not  I,  faith.  We  have  had  na 
thunder  till  last  night,  and  till  then  we  were 
dead  for  want  of  rain  ;  but  there  fell  a  great  de«^ ; 
no  field  looked  green.     I  reckon  the  queen  will  go 
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to  Windsor  in  three  or  four  weeks :  and  if  the  tecre-  \ 
tary  takes  a  house  there,  I  shaU  be  sometimes  with 
him.  But  how  affectedly  Ppt  talks  of  my  being 
here  all  the  summer;  whieh  I  do  not  intend,  ho^>to. 
stay  one  minute  longer  iii'  En^ftend  than  becomes 
the  circumstances  I  am  in.  I  wish  you  woiildgo  soon 
into  the  country,  and  take  a  good  deal  of  it ;  and 
where  better  than  Trimt '  Joe  will  be  your  huirible 
servant,  Farvisol  your  slaTe,  and  Raymond  at  ybur 
command,  for  he  ^ques  himself  <on  good  manners. 
I  have  seen  Dilly's  wif»— «nid  I  have  seen  once  or 
twice  old  Bradley  here*  He  is  tery  welly  very  old, 
and  very  wise :  I  believe  I  must  go  see  his  wife  when 
I  have  leisure.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  Goody  Stoyte 
and  her  husband ;  prav  ghrd  them  my  humble  senrviee, 
and  to  Catherine,  and  to  Mrs.  Walls — I  cannot  be 
the  least  bit  in  love  with  Mrs.  Walls— I  suppose  the 
cares  of  the  husband  increase  with  the  fruitfahieBS  of 
the  wife.  I  am  glad  at  heart  to  hear  of  Ppt's  good 
health  ;  please  to  let  her  finish  it  by  drinking  waters^ 
I  hope  DD  had  her  bill,  and  has  her  money.  Re- 
member to  write  a  due  time  before  the  money  is 
wanted,  and  be  good  girls,  good  dallarst  I  mean,  and 
no  crying  dallara.  I  heard  somebody  coming  up 
stairs,  and  forgot  I  Was  in  the  country ;  and  I  was 
afraid,  of  a  visitor ;  that  is  one  adrantage  of  'being 
here,  that  I  am  not  teased  with  solicitors.  Molt, 
the  chemist,  is  my  acquaintance*  My  service  to  Dr.- 
Smith.  I  sent  the  question  to  him  about  sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  cordial,  and  the  answer  be  returned  is  in 
these  words :  **  It  is  directly  after  Mr.  Boyle's  re- 
ceipt." That  commission  is  performed ;  if  he  wants 
any  of  it,  Molt  shall  use  him  fairly.  I  suppose  Smith  is 
one  of  your  physicians.  So  now  your  letter  is  fully 
and  impartially  answeftd :  not  as  rascals  ons^ver  me : 
I  believe,  if  I  writ  an  essay  upon  a  straw,  I  should 
have  a  shoal  of  answers :  but  no  matter  for  that : 
you  see  I  can  answer  without  making  any  reflections, 
as  becomes  men  of  learning.  Well,  but  now  for  the 
peace :  why,  we  expect  it  daily ;  but  the  French 
hare  the  staff  in  their  own  hands,  and  vre  trast  to 
their  honesty.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  Things 
are  now  in  the  way  of  being  soon  in  the  extremes  of 
well  or  111. — I  hope  and  believe  the  first.  Lord 
Wharton  is  gone  out  of  to^vn  in  a  rage,  and  curses 
himself  and  friends  for  ruining  themselves  in  defend- 
ing lord  Marlborot^  and  Godolphin,  and  taking 
Nottingham  into  their  favour.  He  swears  he  will 
meddle  no  more  during  tl^is  reign ;  a  pretty  speech 
at  sixty-six,  and  the  queen  is  near  twenty  years 
younger,  and  now  in  very  good  health ;  for  you 
must  know  her  health  is  fixed  by  a  certain  reason, 
that  she  has  done  with  braces  (I  must  use  the  ex- 
pression), and  nothing  ill  has  happened  to  her  since  ; 
so  she  has  a  new  lease  of  her  life.  Read  the  *'  Letter 
to  a  Whig  lord."  Do  you  ever  read  t  Why  don't 
you  say  sot  I  mean  does  DI>  read  to  Fptt  Do 
you  walk  t  I  think  Ppt  should  walk  to  DD,  as  DD 
reads  to  Ppt,  for  Ppt  you  must  know  is  a  good 
walker ;  but  not  so  good  as  Pdfr.  I  intend  to  dine 
to-day  with  Mr.  Lewis :  but  it  threatens  rain ;  and 
I  shall  be  too  late  to  get  a  lift ;  and  I  must  write 
to  the  bishop  of  Clogher.  It  is  now  ten  in  the 
morning ;  and  this  is  all  writ  at  a  heat  Tarewell, 
dearest  MD. 


LETTER  THE  PORTY-NINTH. 

RanBington,  luly  1, 1712. 
I  NBTBR  was  in  m  worse  station  for  writing  letters 
than  this ;  for  I  go  to  town  early ;  and  when  I  come 
home  at  uight  I  generally  go  to  lord  Maaham's, 
where  lord>treasurer  comes,  and  we  stay  till  past 
twelve ;  but  I  am  now  resolved  to  write  journals 


fi^in,;  though  my  shoulder  is  not  yet  well;  for  1 
hare  still  a  few  itching  pimples,  and  a  little  )iaia 
now  and  then.     It  is<  now  high  cherry  time  with  at ; 
take  notice,  is  it  so  soon' with  youl    And  we  have 
early  apricots ;  and  gooseberries  arte  ripe.    Oa  Suo- 
day^  archdeacon .  Parnell  came  here  to  see  me.    it 
seems  he  ha»  been  ill  for  grief  of  his  wife's  death, 
and  has  been  two  months  at  Bath.  '  He  has  a  mind 
to  go  to  Dunkirk  with  Jack  Hill,  and  I  persosde 
him  to  it,  and  have  spoke  to  HiU  to  receive  faim ; 
but  I  doubt  he  won't  hsTC  spirit  to  go.   I  have  made 
Ford  gasetteer^and  got  two  bnndrad  pounds  a>yev 
settled  on  the  employment  t^  the  secretaries  of  state, 
beside  the  perqtriaites.     It  is  the  prettiest  employ- 
ment in  England  of  its  bigness  ;  yet  the  puppy  doei 
not  seem  sktistied   with  it.     I  think  people  keep 
some  follies  to  themselves,  till  they  faaTe  occasion  to 
produce  them*    fie  thinks  it  not  genteel  enoogb, 
and  makes  twenty  difficulties.     It  U  impossible  to 
make  any  man^asy.     His  salary  is  |>aid  him  every 
week,  if  he  pleaaes,  without  taxtt  or.  abatements. 
He  >  has  little  to  do  for  it     He  has  a  pretty  oflke, 
with  coals,  candles)  papers,  &c. ;   can  frank  what 
letter  he  will ;  and  his  perquisites,  if  he  takes  caie, 
may  be  worth  one  hundred  pounds  more.    1  hear 
the  Mahpp  of  X?loghi*r  is  landing,  or  landed,  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  hop^  to  see  him  hi  a  few  days.    I  irei 
to  see  Mrs.  Bradley  on  Sunday  night.     Her  yonag- 
est  son  is  to  maity  somebody  worth  nothing,  aad 
her  daughter  w«a  forced  to  leave  lady  Qiffard,  be- 
cause  she  was  striking  up  an  intrigue  with  a  f<Mi- 
man  who  played  well  on  the  fiute.     This  i«  the 
mother's  account  of  it.  -  Yesterday,  the  old  bishop 
of  Worcester,*  who  pretends  to  be  a  prophet,  went 
to  the  queta  by  appointment,  to-  pnyve  io  her  oa- 
jesty,  out  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation^  that  (our 
yeari  hence  there  would  be  a  war  of  religion;  that 
the  king  of  France  would  be  a  protestant,  and  fi^t 
on  their  side  ;  that  the  popedom  would  bedestro^i 
&c. ;  and  declared  that  he  would  be  content  to  gi^ 
up  his  bishopric  if  it  were  not  true.     Lord-treaaarer, 
who  told  it  me,  was  by,  and  some  others  ;  and  1  am 
told  loFd-treasut«r  cot^ounded  him  sadly  in  his  om 
learning,  which  made  the  old  fool  very  quarrelfome. 
He  is  near  ninety  years  old.    Old  Bradley  is  fst  and 
lustv,  and  has  lost  his  palsyw     Have  you  seen  *'To- 
land's  InviUtlon  to  Dismal  V*  (the  earl  <of  Nottiae- 
ham.]     How  do  you  like  it  t     But  it  is  an  imitation 
of  Horace,  and  perhaps  you  do  not  understand  Ho- 
race*    Here  has  been  a  great  svreep  of  employmenta, 
and  we  expect  still  more  removals.   The  court  aeemi 
resolved  to  make  thorovgh  work.    Mr.  Hill  intended 
to  set  out  to*mertow  for  Dunkirk,  of  which  he  i« 
appointed  governor ;  but  he  tells  me  to-day  that  he 
cannot  go  tin  Thursday  or  Friday.     I  wish  it  were 
ottv,     Mr.  Secretary  tells  me  he  is  in  no  frar  at  all 
that  France  will  play  tricks  with  us.     If  we  bar? 
Dunkirk  onoe,  all  is  safe.     We  ndl  now  all  againtt 
the  Dutch,  vrho,  indexed,  hare  acted   like  knaves, 
fools,  and   madmen.     Mr.  Secretary  is  soon  to  be 
made  a  -viscount.     He  desired  I  would  draw  the 
preamble  of  his  patent ;  but  I  excused  myself  from  t 
work  that  might  lose  me  a  great  deal  of  imputation, 
and  get  me  very  little.     We  would  fain  have  the 
court  make  him  an  earl,  but  it  will  not  be ;  sod 
therefore  he  will  not  take  the  title  of  Bolingbroho, 
which  is  lately  eitinet  in  the  elder  branch  of  h» 
family.     I  have  advised  him  to  be  eallsd  lord  Pom- 
fret  ;  but  he  thinks  that  title  is  already  in  someotb*v 
family  ;  and  besides,  he  objects  that  it  is  in  York- 
shire, where  he  has  no  estate  ;  but  there  is  nothmi; 
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ia  that,  and  I  iove  Pomfret.  Don't  you  lor?e  Pom- 
frpt!  Why  1  'Tia  in  aU  our  histories ;  they  are  full 
of  Pomfret-cuUe.  But  what's  all  this  to  yout  You 
don't  care  for  this  1  Is  Ooody  Stoyte  come  to  Lon. 
doal  I  have  Qot  heard  of  iter  yet.  Tho  dean  of  St* 
Pitrick'fl  Be¥er  had  the  manners  to  answer  my  letter. 
I  irai  the  other  day  to  see  Steam  and  his  tvife.  She 
noot  half  so  handsome  as  when  I  saw  her  with  you 
Ht  Dublin.  They  dmign  to  pass  the  summer  at  a 
houK  near  lord  Homers's,  about  a  dozen  mtles  off. 
You  never  told  me  how  my  •*  Letter  to  Lord-Trea- 
forer"  paaso  in  Ireland.  I  suppose  you  are  drink- 
ing at  this  time  Temple — somethtni^  waters.  Steele 
WAS  arrested  the  other  day  for  making  a  lottery  di< 
reetly  igainft  an  act  of  parliament  He  is  How  ui»- 
dfrprotecution;  but  they  thikik  it  will  be  dropped 
out  of  pity.  I  believe  he  will  very  soon  lose  his 
employment,  ior  he  has  been  migh^  impertinent  of 
late  in  hit  8pectator6 ;  and  I  will  nerer  offer  a  word 
m  h»  befaaUL  Raynioiid  writes  me  word  that  the 
biiiwpofMeath  [Dr^  William  Moreton]  was  going 
to  MiQuion  roe,  in  order  to  suspension  for  absence, 
if  tfatjuDvost  had  not  prevented  him.  I  am  prettily 
rewtided  for  getting  them  their  first-fruits  with  a 
p— '  We  have  had  very  little  hot  weather  daring 
tht  whak  month  of  June ;  and  for  a  week  past  we 
bsre  bad  a  great  deal  of  rain,  though  not  every  day* 
1  IB  jut  now  told  that  the  governor  of  Dunkirk 
la»  not  orders  yet  to  deliver  up  llie  town  to  Jack 
Hill  tad  his  forces,  but  expecti  them  daily.  This 
rnsit  pot  off  Hill's  journey  a  while»  and  I  don't  like 
(^  ftoppings  in  such  an  affair.  Go,  get  you  gone, 
wd  driuk  your  waters,  if  this  rain  has  not  spoiled 
tbem,  stucy  doxy.  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you  at 
{»wnt:*bat  loTe  Pdfr,  and  MD,  and  Mc  And 
Pdfr  vrm  love  Pdfr,  aad  MD,  and  Me.  I  wish  you 
had  taken  an  account  when  I  sent  money  to  Mrs. 
Brest.  I  believe  I  have  not  done  it  a  great  while. 
Farewell,  dearest  MD. 


LETTER  THE  FIFTIETH. 

KeonagtOB.  July  17. 1712. 
I  AM  weary  of  living  in  this  place^  and  glad  to  leave 
it  aoon.  The  queen  goes  on  Tuesday  to  lYindsor,' 
^d  I  shall  follow  in  three  or  four  days  after.  I  can 
do  nothing  here,  going  early  to 'London,  and  coming 
iate  from  it,  and  supping  at  lady  Masham's*  I  dined 
tOMday  with  the  duke  of  Arg>ie  at  Kew,  and  would 
Lot  go  to  the  court  to-night,  because  of  writing  to 
MB.  The  bishop  of  Clogher  has  been  here  this 
foftaight:  I  see  him  as  often  as  I  can.  Poor  Master 
Af be  has  a  bad  redness  in  his  face ;  it  is  St.  An- 
tbon/e  fire ;  his  face  aU  swelled,  and  will  break  out 
io  his  cheek,  but  no  danger.  Sinc«  Dunkirk  has 
^n.  in  o«r  hands,  Grub-street  has  been  veory  fruits 
fuL  Pctfr  has  writ  five  or  six  Grub-street  papers  this 
'»*t  week.  Have  you  saeu  "  ToUind's  Invitation  to 
l^^fmal,"  or  "  Hue  and  Cry  alter  JHamal,"  or  "  Bal- 
bd  on  Dunkirk,*'  or  **  Agreement  that  Dunkirk  is 
aoiiaour  hands  1"  Pohl  you  have  seen  nothing. 
1  •<»m  dead  here  vrith  the  hot  weather ;  yet  I  walk 
ntrj  night  home,  and  believe  it  does  me  good :  but 
%y  «bould«r  is  not  yet  right ;  itchings,  and  scratch- 
'^  and  small  achinga.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
^>d«  Ford  gazetteer,  with  two  hundred  pounds 
^}rar  alary,  besides  perquisites  1  I  had  a  letter 
'^l;  ffom  Parviaol,  who  says  my  canal  looks  very 
^^  ;  1  long  to  see  it ;  but  no  apples ;  all  blasted 
'Ain.  He  tells  me  there  will  be  a  triennial  visUa- 
^^^  in  August.  I  must  send  Raymond  another 
l"xj.  So  now  I  will  answer  your  letter,  No.  30, 
d«nj  June  17.  Ppt  writes  as  well  as  ever,  for  all 
t*f  waters.    I  wish  I  had  never  come  here,  as  often 


and  as  heirtily  as  Ppt.  What  had  X  to  do  here  t  I 
have  heard  of  the  bishop's  [of  Meath]  making  me 
uneasy,  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  because  I  never 
wrote-  to  him.  A  little  would  make  me  write  to 
him,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  say.  I  find  1  am 
obliged  to  the  provost-  for  keeping  the  bishop  from 
being  impertinont.  Yesy  Mrs.  DD,  but  you  would 
not  be  content  with  letters  from  Pdfr  of  six  lines,  or 
twelve  either,  fiaith.  I  hope  Ppt  will  haTe  done 
with  the  waters  soon,  and  find  benefit  by  them*  I 
believe,  if  they  were  as  far  off  aa  Wexford,  they 
would  do  as  much  good ;  for  I  take  the  journey  to 
contribute  as  much  as  anything*  I  can  assure  you, 
the  bishop  ol  Clogher's  being  here  does  not  in  the 
least  affect  my  staying  or  going.  I  never  talked  t^ 
Higgias  but  once  in  my  lite  in  the  street,  and  I  be- 
lieve he  and  I  shall  hardly  meet  but  by  chance. 
What  care  I  whether  my  <*  Letter  to  Lord-Treasurer" 
be  commended  there  or  nott  Why  does  not  some- 
body among  you  answer  it,  as  three  or  four  have 
done  heret  (I  am  now  sitting  with  nothing  but  my 
bedgown,  for  heat.)  Ppt  shall  have  a  great  Bibloy 
and  DJ)  shall  be  repaid  her  other  book;  but  pa- 
tience ;  all  in  good  time :  you  are  so  hasty,  a  dog, 
would,  &€•  So  Ppt  has  neither  won  nor  lost.  Wbyi 
mun,  I  play  sometimes  too  at  picket;  that  is  pic- 
quet,  I  mean ;  but  very  seldom. — Out  late  t  why,  it 
is  only  at  lady  Masham's,  and  that  is  in  our  tovni ; 
but  1  never  come  late  here  from  Loudon,  except 
once  in  rain»  when  I  could  not  get  a  coach.  We 
have  had  very  little  thunder  here  ;  none  these  two 
months.  Why,  pray,  madam  philosopher,  how  did 
the  rain  hinder  the  thunder  from  doing  any  harm  1 
I  suppose  it  sgtienchsd  it-  So  here  comes  Ppt  again 
with  her  little  watery  postscript.  You  bold  drunken 
slut  you !  drink  Pdfr's  health  ten  times  in  a  morn- 
ing 1  you  are  a  whetter,  faith.  I  sup  MD's  fifteen 
times  every  morning  ia  nilk  porridge.  There's  for 
you  now — and  there's  for  your  letter,  and  every  kind 
of  thing^4md  now  I  must  say  something  else.  You 
hear  secretary  St.  Jcrfm  is  made  viscount  Boling- 
broke.  I  could  hardly  persuade  him  to  take  that 
title,  because  the  eldest  branch  of  his  family  bad  it 
in  aa  earldom,  and  it  was  last  year  extinct.  If  ho 
did  not  take  it,  I  advised  him  to  be  lord  Pomfret, 
which  I  think  is  a  noble  title.  You  hear  of  it  often 
in  the  Chronicles,  Pomfret-castle :  but  we  believed 
it  was  among  the  titles  of  some  other  lord.  Jack 
Hill  sent  his  sister  a  pattern  of  a  head-dress  from 
Dunkirk ;  it  was  like  our  fashion  twenty  years  ago, 
only  not  quite  so  high,  and  looks  very  ugly.  I  have 
made  Trap  chaplain  tolord  Bolingbroke,  and  he  ia 
mighty  happy  and  thankful  for  it.  Mr.  Addison 
returned  me  my  visit  this  motning.  He  lives  in  our 
town.  I  shall  be  mighty  retired,  and  mighty  busy 
for  a  while  at  Windsor.  Pray  why  don't  MD  go  U> 
Trim,  and  see  XiSracor,  <and  give  me  an  account  of 
the  garden,  and  the  river,  and  the  holly  and  the 
cherry-trees  on  the  river  walk  t 

19.  I  could  not  send  this  letter  last  post,  being 
called  away  before  I  could  finish  it.  I  dined  yester- 
day with  lord-treasurer;  sat  with  him  till  ten  at 
night ;  yet  could  not  find  a  minute  for  some  business 
1  had  with  him.  He  brought ,  me  to  .Kensington, 
and  lord  Bolingbroke  would  not  let  me  go  away  till 
two ;  and  I  am  now  in  bed,  very  lazy  and  sleepy  at 
nine.  I  must  shave  head  and  face,  and  meet  lord 
Bolingbroke  at  eleven,  and  dine  again  with  lord- 
treasurer.  To-day  there  will  be  another  Grub,  **  A 
Letter  from  the  Pretender  to  a  Whig  Lord."  Grub- 
street  has  but  ten  days  to  live  ;  then  an  act  of  par- 
liament takes  place  that  ruins  it,  by  taxing  every 
half'sheet  at  a  half-penny.  We  have  news  ju^* 
come,  but  not  the  particulars,  that  the  earl  of  A ' 
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mdtle,  alt '  f h^  !i^d '  of  &i^t  <  thot^daLtid  Dut^hy '  In 
beat^nj  IcTst'  th^  greatest  pkrt  6f  hla  hien,  ai^d'  hims^lF 
made  a  prisoner.  This  pTerbaps  may  coorl  their 
cour^,  atid'  make  iheta  tfunk  of  a-'peai;e;  The 
duke  of  Ormond  has  golt  abundktice  ^f  credit  by  M« 
good  coriduct  of  affairs  in  Flahders.  We'  had  k  good 
deal  of  roiti  last  ni*g1)t,  terj^  refreshing  J'  It  is  late, 
and  I  ni'ust  rise.  Don't  play  at  ombr^  In  your 
waters,  sirrah.     Faretv^l,  dearest  MD.'   ' 


'  // 


LETTER  THE  FIPTY^FIRST. 

I  HAD  your  Nk>.  32  at  Windsor:  I  just  read!  it»  and 
immediately-  sealed  -  it  up  again,  and  shall  read  it  no 
more  this  tweWemoniUi  At  Ua«t.  The  reason  of  my 
resentment  is,  because  yon  injyii,  n»  glibly  of  .^  thing 
as  if  it  were  done,  which,  for  yAvgbt  I  know,  is  faj:* 
ther  from'  being 'done  than  ever,  sinoelJueac  Jiot^a 
word  of  it,  tho^g^  the  town  is  Cull  of  it,  and  the 
coiurt  always  giYing  me  joy  and  vexaticm*  Ton 
might  be  sum  I  would  have  let  you  know  asisoon 
«s  it  was  done;  but L believe  you>&noiedi  wouki 
not  aifectito  tell  it  y«u».bnt  Jet  you  Ita/n  it  from 
newspapem  and  repofts.  1  remember  oniyrtbere  wm 
AomeUung  in  your  letter  about  Jtle's.  moofey ;  4aaid 
4h8t  shall  be  taken  care  of  on  the  i)ther  eide.'i  *  X  le^ 
Windsor  on  Monday  last,,'Up9i|  lor4<<BpUngbiK>ke's 
being  gone  to  France;  and  someibqdy'ahfli^g. hofe 
that  I  ought  of^en  to  consult  with  in  an  affair  I  am 
upon  :  but  that  pereon  talks  of  ret4)mi|Dg  to,  Windsor 
again,  and  1'  beueve  I  shall  follow  h'im.'  I  am  now 
in  a  hedge  lodging  very  busy,  as  I  am  every  day  till 
noon  t  so  that  tfai»  letter  ir  like  to  be  shoVr;  abti  you 
are  tiot  toblariie  me  theHe'two  months;  fori  pro- 
test, if- f  study  ever  m  hard^'I  osmnot  in'  that  time 
compass  what  I  am  upon.*  We  h(iv«a  ferer  both 
here  and  at  Windsor,  Whteh  hardly  anybody  'misses ; 
but'it  lists  not  above  three  or  fouf 'da!;^  and  kills 
nob«ody.  The  queen  had  forty  servsmts  down'  in  it 
at  oneei  1  dined  yesterday  with  lord^treasurer,  but 
eoald '  do  no  busin^ess,  tliough  he  sent  for  me  I 
"thought  on  purpose ;  but  he  desired  I  will  'din^  with 
him  again  to>day.  Windsor' is  a  most  deUghtfol 
place,  and  at  tMs  time  abounds  in  dinners.  Mv 
lodgings  Ibok  upon  Eton  ttnd  tfaeThames.  I  wish 
I  were  owner  of  them*;  they  WTong  to  a  prebend. 
God  Imowtf  what  was  in  yetar  letter ;  and  If  *t  be  not 
answered*  whose  fiult  is  It^  sancy'dallarsl  Do  you 
know  titat  G^ulNStreet  is  dead  and  gone  last  weekl 
No' more  ghosts  or  murders  now  for  love  or  money. 
I  plied  it  pretty  close  the  last  fbrtnight,  and  pub- 
lished tt  least  seyen  pettny  papers  of-my'  own,  be- 
sides some  of  oth^  people's :  but  now  every  single 
faalf-«h\eet  pays*' a',  half-penny  to  the  qneen.  The 
"  Observator"  is  fallen ;  t#ie  •♦Medleys"  are  jnmbled 
together  With  the-  *•  Flying 'Post  ;»•  the  •«•  Eiamintj'r" 
is  deadly 'sick  J'  the '  ••  ^ectator"  keeps  «p,  and 
doubles  its  pitted*  1  kno#:not  howlon)^  it  will  hoM. 
Hate  you'se^  the  red  vtxrnipt'hb  papers  are  mailed 
With  !  "M!etblnks  it'Is  worth  a-half-penny  the  stamp- 
ing. Lord  Bollngbrok^  aiid- Prior  set  out  for  France 
last  Sat^fttday.  My  lord's  'business  -is  to'  hasten  the 
peace  before  the  Dulteh  art  too  mtteh  mauled,  and  to 
Mnder  -  Frwicfi  from  leaAying  the  Jest  of  beatWg 
them  too  fkr.  Hav*  you'  seen  the*  fonirth  part  of 
John  Bdllt'  W'is'et^ual  to  the  rest,  aifd  extremely 
good.  *  The' bishop  of  Clobber's  soli  has  been  ill  of 
St.  Anthohy's' fire,'  but  is  now  tjuUewell.  I  was 
afraid  his  face  would  be  spoiled,'  hot  it  is  not.  Dilly 
is  just  as  he  used  to  be,  and  puns  as  plentifully  and 
as  bad.    The- two  brothers  see  osie  another;  and  I 

*  Ilia  Hiiitor>'  of  the  Four  last  Yean. 


think  riot  the  tvo' sisters.  Raymond  Hrfote  to  me 
that  he  intended  to  invite  you  t»Trim.  Aiti(o% 
have  yon,  will  you  be  thek^e.t  Won't  yo«  see  poor 
Laracor  t  Parvisol  says  I  shall  have  no  fruit.  BUati 
hate'  taken  away  sfll. .  Pray  observe  the-  cberry-tmi 
in«the  rirer*  walk ;  but  you  are, too  lazQf  to  take  tuch 
a  jdumey.  >  If  you  hJuve  not  your  lettelrsin  dneliuM 
for  two  months  hence, ^impute-  it  to  mybeiag  totti> 
cated  between  i  this  and  Windsor.  Pooj}  lord  Win- 
chelsea  is  dead^  to  ra>y  ^grekt  gciaf*  He  was  a  worth) 
honest  gentleman,  sind  fiorticular  iriend  of  raiiu: 
and;  what  is  yet  worse,  my  old  acquaintance,  Mn. 
Finch,  is  now-tiountess  of  Wintohelsea,  the -title  being 
(allctt  to  her 'husband,  but  withottt  much  estate.  1 
have  beenf  porinj[  my  eyes  all  this  mornings  and  it  if 
now  past  two  afternqon,  so  I  shall  take  a  little  lulk 
in  the  paxk.  Do  y6u'  play  at  Ottlbre  still  t  Or  ii 
that  off  by  Mr*  Stoyte's  absence  and  Mrs.  MaokT's 
grief  1  /Somebody  was  telling  me  of  a  strange  sister 
thai  Mrs*  'Mbnlbjr  has  got  in  Ireland,  who  dit> 
appointed  }'ou;lill  about  her  being 'hatldsome.  M) 
service  to  Mrs^  WallS^  Farewell,  dkearest  MD,  FW, 
Me,  Lele,. rogues  bMh ;  love  poor  Pdfr. 


LETTER  THE.  FIFTY-SECONa 

.  <• 

WindMT,  Sep^  15,  i:i2. 

I  NBVEQ  was  so  long. without  writing  to  MD  as  now 
singe  1  le(t  them^  nor  ever  will  again*  while  I  toi 
able  to  write.  I  have  expected  from  'one  w«ek  ki 
another  thatr  something  would  be  done  in  my  owu 
affairs;  but  nothing  at  all  is,  nor  I  don't  kiuiv 
when  anything  will,  or  whether  any  at  all,. so  stov 
are  people  at  doing:  favours.  I  have  been  much  out 
of  order  of  late  ^ith  the  old  giddiness  in  my  heid. 
X  took  a  vomit  for  it  *two  days  ago,  and  will  take 
another  about  a  day  or  two  hence.  I  hare  eai 
mighty  little  fruity,  yet  I  impute  my  disorder  to  thtt 
little,  and  shall  henceforth  wholly  forbear  it.  1  ani 
engaged  in  a  long  work,  and  have  done  all  I  cau  of 
it,  and  wait  for  some  papers  from  the  ministry  fur 
materials  for  thq/rest;  and  they  delay  me,  a^  ii  it 
were  a  favour  I  asked  of  them  ;  so  that  I  have  b«^u 
idle  here  tkis'  good  whiloi  and  it  happened  in  a  ri^^h^ 
time,  when  I  was  too  much  out  of  order  to  stodv- 
One  is  kept  eonstantly  out  of  humour  by  a  thousand 
unaccountable  things  in  public  pcoeeedings;  aiui 
when  I  reason  with  some  friends,  we  cannot  col- 
ceive  hcrw  affi^iiB  can  last  as  they  are*  God  oal> 
knows,  but  it  is  a -very  melancholy t  subject  for  iho«e 
who  hanre  any  near  concern  in  it.  .  i  aqi  again  en- 
deavouring, as  X  wna  last  year,  to  ka^  people  from 
breaking  to  pieces  upon  a  hundred  ini«ainder»tan(i- 
inga.  One.  cannot  withhold  them  from  drswi££ 
ditfereiyt  ways,  while. the  enemy  is  watching  to  d(^ 
stroy  bothi  See  hofw  .my  style  is  aitared,  by  liTio;; 
and  think!  ngataiid  tnlHing, /among  >t^^  {icoplc,  in- 
stead uf  mycaiisi'.and  riveri  wallp  and  wUlevvs.  1 
•lose' all  mymonoy  here  among  the  ladieac  so  thsi  I 
never  pUy  when  X  can  husil^  it,  being  sure  .to  lose.  I 
havO  lost  five  pounds  .the  five*  .weeks  il  bave  been 
'here^  I  hope.Ppt  is  .luckier rat  pieqiiet vwilb  thf 
dean  and  Mrs*  (VVaU^*  ■  The.  dean  nevevr  ai^wvivl 
my  letter,  SAd  X  have  Nearly  focgoit  wkttf&O':  I  seat-^ 
.bill  foriMe  in  anyof  my  Uist  letteva.  .1  think  I  did: 
.pray  let  me  know,  and  always  give  me tiaaely  notice. 
I  wait  here  but  to  see  what  they  will.  (W  £)C  «m; 
and  whenever  prefennenti  ane  given  from  ne,  as  *** 
said,  I.  will  come  over.        ■  .    .. 

J  8.  I  have>1bken  a  vomit  fio-di^,  tand  liope  1  i^ljan 
be  better,  .jdhave  been  very  giddy  since  J  vtvu 
what  is  befqre,  ytjt  not  as  I  used  to  be  :  .mon?  fn- 
quent,   but   not   so   violent.      Yesterday   we  wciv 
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ftbroMd- wild 'the  qveen'a  h^ng  Ul:  shcf  had  an 
afvish  4nd  fetiirwh  fit*;  and  yon  n<*ver  aaw  snch 
cotmtnitiM«<  lift'we^iiU  had,  bdcW  disniill  mehuieholy. 
Hw  phytickiw  ftvtn  townl  were  sent  fdr ;'  but  -to- 
iwH  olfht  she  ip-ew  better  i  to-day  she  missed  het 
flt,  tnd  was  up !  w«'are  not  now  in  any  fear;  it  "will 
be  tt  wont  bat'ianagae,  and'w«  hdpe  ^vcn  thai 
will  not  retpm*    Lord^treosurer  wonld  not  come 
bpre  fbm  Lon'dou,  beeaus^  it  would  make  a  noiae, 
if  he  esxne  before  hk  tnuU  tame,  which  ia  Saturday, 
and  he  foiM  aWay  on  Mondays.     The  Whigs  have 
loft  a  i^eaf  support  In  the  earl  of  Gtodolphin.     It  is 
seood  Jest  to  hear  'the  hilnistera  talk  of  him  with 
humanity  afad  pity,  because  he  is  dead,  aiid  can  dd 
thfm  no  more  hurt.     Lady  Orkney^  tbq  late  king's 
RtMtres*,  (who  lives  at  a-  fine  place,  five  rallea  from 
h«oee,  called  CU0ien«)  and  I^.  ard  grolwn,  mighty 
aqnsmUnoe.    She  is  the  wisest  y^natA  I  ^v^r  saw ; 
and  lanf-trtesuMr  made  great  ns^  of  her  advice  in 
the  Ute  change  of  affaizs.  I  hear4  lord'Marltt6rough 
is  living  ill  of  his  OiabeteB;  whidi,  if  it  be  trfiPt 
ids;  soon  carry  Mm  off;  and  then' the  Ministrv  witi 
be  iomething  more  s(t  ease.     MD  haa  been  a:  loA^ 
time  without  writing  to  Fdfr,  though  they  have  not 
the  same  cause :  it  is  seven  weeks  since  your  last 
came  tor  u^  hiiridft,  ^fbh  wiU  No.  52,' that  ^ou  may 
Q'Jt  he  mistaken,     |^  hope  Fpt  has  not  wanted  her 
health.    You  were  then  drinking  waters.    The  doc- 
tor telU  \hk  I  must  go  into  a  cout«^  of  it^el,  though 
I  have  not  the  spleen ;  for  that  they  can  never  gi've 
ise,  though  I  have  as  much  provocation' tc^ It  Is  ^ny 
oan  alive.     Berna^e's  regiment  is  broke  \  but  he  is 
apon  balf-pay.    I  have  not  sfeen  him  this  long-tiirife; 
hut  I  rappose  be  l»  oierfcm  With  AdlancHoty.     &fy 
lord  Shrewsbury  is  certainly  designed  to  be' governor 
of  iMtnd;  and  I  believe  the  dtich^ss  wiU'pleatse 
the  people  there  mightily.     The  Irish  Whig  leadbifs 
promiw  great  things  to  Uiemsetves  from  this  goftem- 
nent :  but  great  Car^  shall  be  taken,  if  possible,  tn 
pr«Tent  them.    Mya.  F«nt6n  has  wtit  to  me  that  she 
ha«  heen  foreed  to>  leav«  lady  Giffiii^  and  come  to 
t^'wn,  for  a  rheumatism :  that  lady  do^s^  not  love  to 
he  troubled  with  0iek  people.     Mri.  Fenton  wKtes 
to  me  as  one  dying,  and  deiires  I  'would  think  of 
h«r  sou:  I  bsrte  not  answered  bet'  letter.     She  is 
faired  to  Mrs.  Posey's*    la  my  aunt  alitfie  vet  t  and 
dn  joa  ever  see  herl     I  4nppoie-  ih«  hda  iorigot  thlie 
1^  of  h^  flon«    Is  Raymfond'B  heW  house  quite 
fini«hedt  and  does  he  Hqaandei*  as  he  used  to  doY 
H»  he  yet  apent  all  his  wife**  fortune  t    I  *  hear 
th^re  are  fire  or*,  sii  people  putting  strongly  in  fdr 
ny  iivingn;  Ood  help  themt  '  Btit  If  ever  ^e  court 
•liould  give  «ie  mnything;  F^oold  relNimmend  Ra]^- 
BMod  to  tiM  Dnke  of  Ormond  J  not  ibr  ahy  partku- 
isr  friendihtp  to  hiih,  bbtl>ecau8b  it  would  t^e  proper 
foT  tkeminiM^r  of  Trim  •  to  have  liiracot.    You  may 
k«^p  the    goM    BtuddM 'snuff-box  now;    for  my 
Iffother  UUI,  gbviirnor  of  Dunkirk^  has  sent  ihd  the 
faoeat  that  ever  y>ba  upti  >  Itf  is  allowed  at  coui^'that 
<M>Be  m  Baghud  domes'near  it,  though: it  dkl  not 
ffM  abovt'  ewsHity  potmdA.    And  th«  icluehess  of 
Hanulton  liafl  mad«  me  h  pocket  for  it,   like  a 
^manvwtch  a  belt  and  buekl6'(for,  y6u'  know,  I 
«**«  BO  waistcoat  iii  suWkier),  add  the^e  are  sevei^ 
^M«ona, liMl «xioott'por0ose  for  hiy  box,' oh;  hoi— 
^e  have* 'hid  most  delightftir  WjftHther  fhiji  whole 
*^^k ;  b«t  f  tlneis  and  vomit^g  have  hindered  me 
fnxn  i(harinf(  in  w  i^-««t  part  of 'it     Lady  Mashatn 
oade  the  qoMn  aeiS  to  Kensington;  for  some  of  her 
preterred  ginger  for  me,  which  1  take  in  the  mom- 
nr.  and  hopo  It  trill  do'me  good.     Mrs.  Bi^nt  sent 
»ie  a  letter  by  a  young*  fellow,  a  printer,  desiring  I 

*  I.idy  RUialivib  VilUeti.  on  whom  King  WUliam  aettlcd  a 
^nE»*AArtefiHattd. 


would  recommend  him  here;  whi/i^h  you  mi^y  tell  her 
r  have  •done  :  but  I  cannot  procuise  what  will  come 
9f  )t,  for  U  \»  necese^ry  theyishoiUd  be  made  free 
here  betbfe  they  can  be  fn^plpyed-  I  remember  I 
pul  the  boy.  apprentice  to  Brent*  I  hope  Fanrisol 
has  set  my  tithes  well  this  yiear ;  h^  has  wiit  nothing 
tot  me  about  it;  pray  talk  to  him  of  it  when  you  sec 
him*  and  lat  him  give  me  an  aocount  how  things  are. 
I  suppose  the'eomtis  now  o^/the  ground.  1  hope  he 
has  sold  that  great  ugly  horse.  Why  don't  you  talk 
to  him  \  He'k^ps  me  af  charges  for  horses  that  I 
never  ridp :  ypnrf  is  h^ge|  paid  ^ill  neuieir  be  good 
for  anything.  The  queen  will  stay  here  about  a 
month  lon^r  I  suppose  ;  but  lady  Masham  will  go 
ltt*(eii'dliy8  to  \\t  in  at  K^hsiiigtoR.  Fbor  creature'! 
she'fell  dbWn  In  the  c^rt  hcfre  the  other  da^r.  She 
would  'ne«^B  tralk  abrtMs  It  upon  some  QispTeasure 
With  her  chklnnen^  and  wus  likely  to  be  spoiled  so 
n«(ir  hef  titi/e';  'but  We  hope  all  is  over  fbr  a  black 
eyfe  and  a  sore'  side  :  thou^  I  sMall  not  be  at  ease 
tfll  she  Js  brought  to  "bed.  I  -tnd  I  can  fill  up  'a 
letlbr,  some  way  or  tithter,  without  a  Jotimal.  If  I 
httdnot  a  spirit  naturally  eheerfiil,*  I  should  bo  rery 
much  discontented  at «  thoi^skild  things.  Pray  God 
preiterve  MD's  health;  and  PdfK^;  fted  that  1  may 
live  fmd'from  tho'«tt«yaiid  dtscoment  that  attends 
tiifose  w4My«re  tlMught  ^0  ha¥e  more  favour  at  court 
t!had  they  teaHvpossfesir.  *Love  Pdff,  who  loves  MD 
a'bo\i«  'all  thInMr  Fftve^v^ll,  dearesli,^  ten  thousanU 
ttmes  dearest, 'M'D.  •<■''■ 


'  tETtE;R  tiXi;iFtF*.Tt-THIRD. 

.,  •  '  ,,  L9a4Mi,iOst.itt,  nit. . 
I  HAVB  lofl  Windsor  these  \vm  days^aiid  am  deep  in 
piUs  iwiijb  asaf<ntida  and  a  ,«itieQl  bitter  drink ;  and  I 
find  »y  head  much  bettev<than  it  was.  I  waa  very 
much  dispo^rnged  ;.  ibr  I.ruaed  to  be  ill  for  three 
or.  four,da|ia:t0g0lhafi  Tendy  to  totter  as  I  walked. 
1  takA,  eight  pills  la^rday,  and  have  takeui-I  believe, 
,a  (hundred  and^, fifty ».idready.  The  queens  lord- 
treasurei^  lady  Masha^  and  I  were -all  ill  together, 
•but  ase^i  now  all  bettec .;  *  only  ladyrMasham  expects 
every,  .4i)^y  to  lie  in  at  Keasingtoxw  Tb^re  never  wna 
avch  aimnp  of  lies  spread  about  the  towtn  togethf^r  as 
.Q^w.  .•,l,,dqubt  not' but  you  will  Mvetthc«D  in  Dub- 
lin befocfi  this  cornea  •to  yooi  and  all  without  the 
)oaal  ground  o£  truth*  •<!  base  been  mightily  pnt 
back'  in  something. I  .asa^writing  by  my>Ulne8s,  hot 
hQp«ito  fetch.it  up,  so  asitobemady.wli^n  the  par- 
>  liam^ni  .meets.  .Lord*treasur«r  tfaas  had  isn  ugly-  it 
oC  tha  rheumaiismybntii  is  now  neftrquita-twelh  r\ 
1i(as  playing  at  ofio-aiM4-/Aipfty.with  him  and  his  family 
^e  other,n}ght.  Hjs  gave  us.all  t v«bref>enco  »paece  to 
bc^n  with  :.it  pu^.jne  in  mind  of  sir  William  Tern- 
pip.  \  asked  both  him  and  lady  Masham  Jtecioualy 
. wih^ljher  the  qnoan iwera at  ajtl  inolined  to  adropey  1 
And  they)  positively*  assur^  mf  she  wao.not^  <ao  did 
her  physician  Arbulbnot,-  who  always  attends  her. 
Y^li  these  de^rils,  haive  spread  that  she  haa^holea  pa 

i^  leg«,and  runs  at  her  aswel,.|ind  I  know  not  what. 
Krbtttb^ot;has.aent ,n»e  firom  Windsor  n  prefcty«  Dis- 
(^oyrsp  upoti  X^'ing«  »nd  I  have  ordered  the  printer 
to  /pome;,  for  it*  It, is  a. proposal  for  publishing  a 
.  curious  piiv9<^  called.,  *>*  Xho  Art  of  i?oUtioal  Lying, 
if)  two  voluiaca,'*.&G..  And  then  tl^ai^a  is  an  ab- 
stiiact  of.  the  fijta^  voUtfne,  iust  li^  those  pamphlets 
which,  they  calJ..,"TJ»%' Works  oft^the  Lenmed." 
Fvay  get  it  when  it  oomes  out*  The  qween  has  a 
Utde  of  the  gout  in,  one  of  her  hands^  .  I  belike  she 
will  stay  a  monljbL  st;ill  at  Windsor..,  X4ord-trei^9urer 

•  nUf  nr6  l«  a  mOumAil  ahd  ytrikini;  ^nftttnce  of  the  pt^ef  of 
'dinfipqiiilaieDt  totally  U>>8ubv«rt  oattiral  rhecifiiloeaa.  t6  teke 
away  tho  value  of  every  good,  aad  aggravate  real  hy  Imagiaery 
evil. 
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showed  me  the  kindest  letter  from  her  in  the  world, 
by  which  I  picked  oat  One  secret,  tiiat  there  will  be 
toon  made  some  knights  of  the  Garter.     You  know 
another  is  fallen  by  lord  Godolphin's  death :  he  will 
be  buried  in  a  day  or  two  at  Westminster  Abbey. 
I  saw  Tom  Leigh  in  town  once.    The  bishop  of 
Clogher  has  taken  his  lodging  for  the  winter  ;  they 
are  all  well.     I  hear  there  are  in  town  abundance  of 
people  from  Ireland ;  half-a-dosen  bishops  at  least. 
The  poor  old  bishop  of  London,^  at  past  fourscore, 
fell  down  backward  going  up  stairs,  and  I  think 
broke  or  cracked  his  skull ;  yet  is  now  recovering. 
The  town  is  as  empty  as  at  midsummer ;  and  if  I 
had  not  occasion  for  physic,  I  would  be  at  "Windsor 
stUl.  Did  I  tell  you  of  lord  Ri:vers'  will  t  He  has  1^ 
legacies  to  about  twenty  paltry  old  whores  by  name, 
and  not  a  farthing  to  any  friend,  dependent,  or  rela- 
tion :  he  has  left  from  his  only  child,  lady  Barrymore,^ 
her  mother's  estate,  and  given  the  Whole  to  his  heir- 
male,  a  popish  pi-iest,  a  second  cousin,  who  is  now 
earl  Rivers,  and  whom  be  used  in  his  life  like  a  foot> 
man.    After  him  it  goes  to  his  cliief  wench  and 
bastard.     Lord-treasurer  and  lord-chamberlain  are 
executors  of  this  hopeful  will.     I  loved  the  man,  but 
detest  his  memory.     We  hear  nothing  of  peace  yet : 
I  believe  veiily  the  Dutch  are  so  wilful  because  they 
are  told  the  qnee^  cannot  live.    I  had  p6or  MD*s 
ietter.  No.  32,  at  Wmdsor :  but  I  could  not  answer 
it  then ;  Pdfr  was  v^y  sick  then :  and,  besides,  it 
was  a  very  ineonvenlent  place  to  write  letters  from. 
You  **  thought  to  come  home  the  same   day,   and 
stayed  a  month :"  that  was  a  sign  the  place  was 
agreeable.     I  should  love  such  a  sort  of  Jaunt.     Is 
that  lad  Swenton  a  little  more  fixed  than  he  used  to 
bel  I  think  you  like  the  girl  very  well.     She  has  left 
off  her  grave  airs,  I  suppose.     I  am  now  told  lord 
Godolphin  waa  buried  last  night. — O  poor  Fpt  (Mrs. 
Johnson).    I  believe  I  escaped  the  new  fever,  for  the 
same  reason  that  Ppt  did,  because  I  am  not  well ; 
but  why  should  DD  escape  it,  pray  t  She  is  meltki^lt 
you  know,  andoi^ht  to' have  the  fever ;  but  I  hope 
it  is  now  too  late,   and  she  wont  have  it  at  all. 
Sone  physicians  here  talk   very  melancholy,   and 
think  it  foreruns  the  phigue,  which  is  actually  at 
Hambuigh.     I  hoped  Ppt  would  have  done  with  her 
illness ;  bat  I  think  we  both  have  the  flttulty  never 
to  part  with  a  disorder  fbrcrver  *  w«  are  very  constant. 
I  have  had  my  giddinesti  twenty-three  years  by  fits. 
Will  Mrs.   iU}inond  never    have  done  lying-in  1 
He  intends  to  leave  beggars  enou^  ;  for  I  dare  say 
he  has  squandered  away  the  best  part  of  his  fortune 
already,  and  is  not  out  of  debt.     1  had  a  letter  from 
him  lately; 

October  11.  Lord-treasurer  sent  for  me  yesterday 
and  the  day  before  to  sit  with  him,  because  he  is  not 
yet  quite  well  enough  to  go  abroad  ;  and  I  could  not 
finish  my  letten  How  the  deuce  come  I  to  be  so 
exact  in  yottr  money  t  Just  seventeen  shillings  and 
eightpence  more  than  due  *  t  believe  you  clieat  me. 
Ppt  makes  a  petition  with  many  apo'logies.  John 
Danvers,  yrm  know,  is  lady  GifAird's  friend.  The 
rest  I  never  heard  of.  I  tell  you  what,  as  things  are 
at  present,  I  cannd^  possibly  speak  to  lord -treasurer 
for  anybody.  I  need  tell  you  no  more.  Something 
or  nothing  will  be  done  in  taay  own  affairs ;  if  the 
former,  I  will  be  a  solicitor  for  your  sister ;  if  the 
latter,  I  have  done  with  courts  for  ever.  Opportuni- 
ties will  often  fall  in  my  way  if  I  am  used  well,  and 
I  will  then  make  it  my  business.  It  is  my  delight 
to  do  good  offices  for  people  who  wailt  and  deserve 

*  Dr.  Henry  Compton.  ttunilatod  ioihai  lee  f^om  the  hbhop- 
ric  of  Oxford,  in  167^. 

^  Ijidy  Bliabeth.  martied  to  Jaaet.  the  foarOi  Earl  of  Bar* 
rymore. 


it,  and  a  tenfold  delight  to  do  it  to  a  relation  of  Ppt, 
whose  affairs  PdfV  has  so  at  heart.  T  have  takeu 
down  hia  name  and  his  case  (not  her  case)  ;  aud 
whenever  a  proper  time  comes  I  will  do  all  I  can : 
that  is  enough  to  say  when  I  can  do  no  more  ;  and  I 
beg  your  pardon  a  thousand  times  that  I  cannot  do 
better ;  I  hope  the  dean  of  St.  Patrick's  (Dr.  Sterne) 
is  well  of  his  fever :  he  has  never  wrote  to  me  :  I  am 
glad  of  it ;  pray  don*t  desire  him  to  write.  I  hare 
dated  your  bill  late,  because  it  must  not  commeuce, 
young  women,  till  the  first  of  November  next.  0, 
fkith,  I  must  be  Ue  ;  yes,  faith,  must  I  *,  else  we  shall 
cheat  Pdfr.  Are  you  good  housewives  and  readers ! 
Are  you  walkers  t    I  know  you  are  gamesters.    Are 

you  drinkers!    Are  you hold,  I  must  go  no 

fur'tlher,  for  fSear  of  abusing  fine  lacfies.  Parvieol  has 
lioi  'sent  me  one  word  how  he  set  this  year's  tithiiw 
Pray,  ask  whether  tithes  set  well  or  ill  this  year. 
Bishop  of  Killaloe  tells  me  wool  bears  a  good  rate  in 
Ireland  :  tiut  how  is  corn  t  I  dined  yesterday  with 
lady  Orkney,  and  we  sat  alone  from  two  till  elercn 
at  night. — ^You  have  heard  of  her,  I  suppose.  I 
have  twenty  letters  upon  my  hands,  and  am  so  lai\ 
and  sd  busy,  I  cannot  answer  them,  and  they  grow 
upon  me  for  several  months.  Have  I  any  applet  at 
Laracor  t  It  is  strange  ever^  year  should  blast  them, 
when  I  took  so  much  care  for  shelter.  Lord  BoHng- 
broke  has  been  idle  at  his  country  house  thi$  fort- 
night, which  puts  me  backward  in  business  I  have. 
I  am  got  into  an  ordinary  room  two  pair  of  6tair\ 
and  see  nobody  if  I  can  help  it ;  yet  some  puppies 
have  found  me  out,  and  my  man  is  not  such  aa 
artist  as  Patrick  at  denying  me.  Patrick  has  bcou 
soliciting  to  come  to  me  aguiu,  but  in  vain.  The 
printer  has  been  here  with  some  of  the  new  whimi 
printed,  and  has  taken  up  my  time.  I  am  just  goiiu; 
out,  and  can  only  bid  you  farewell.  Farewell, 
dearest  little  MD,  &c. 

LETTEE  THE-  FIFTY-FOURTH. 

LoodoQ,  Oct.  »8, 1711 
I  HAVtf  been  in  physic  this  month,  and  have  been 
better  these  three  weeks.     I  stop  my  physic  by  the 
doctor's  orders,  till  he  sends  m^  farther  directions 
DD  grows  politician,  and  longs  to  hear  the  peace  is 

?roclaimed.  I  hope  we  shall  have  it  soon,  for  the 
)utch  are  fully  humbled  ;  and  Prior  is  just  come 
over  from  France  for  a  few  days — I  suppose  upon 
some  important  affair.  I  saw  him  last  night,  but 
had  no  private  talk  with  him.  Stocks  rise  upon  bis 
coming.  As  for  my  stay  in  England  it  cannot  be 
long  now,  so  tell  my  friends.  The  parliameni  will 
not  meet  till  af^ci*  Christmas,  and  by  thai  time  tl)e 
work  I  am  doing  will  be  over,  and  then  notbiug 
shall  keep  me.  I  am  very  much  discontented  at 
Parvisol,  about  neglect iug  to  sell  my  horse*,  Ac. 

Lady  Masham  is  not  yet  brought  to-bed  ;  but  we 
expect  it  daily.  I  dined  with  her  to-day«  Laid 
Bolingbroke  returned  about  two  months  ago,  tad 
Prior  about  a  week  ;  and  goes  back  (Prior  I  mean) 
in  a  few  days.  Who  told  you  of  my  snufiT-box  aati 
pocket t  Did  II  I  had  a  letter  torday  from  Ur* 
Coffhill,  desiring  me  to  get  Baphoe  for  dean  Sterac, 
and  the  deanery  for  myself,  I  shall  indeedt  I  bate 
such  obligntions  to  Sterne.  But  however,  if  I  ub 
asked  who  would  make  a  good  bishop,  I  shall  nanx 
bira  before  anybody.  Thcu  comes  another  lotter, 
desiring  I  would  recommend  a  provost*  suppoiUUT 
that  Pratt  (who  has  been  here  about  a  neck)  wiii 
certainly  be  promoted ;  but  I  believe  he  will  n^t 
I  presented  Pratt  to  lord-treasurer,  and  truly  }0\tD^ 
Molyneux  would  have  had  me  present  him  too ;  bol 
I  directly  answered  him  I  would  not,  imlcss  be  bsd 
business  with  him.     He  is  the  son  of  one  Mr.  Moly 
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neux  of  Ireland.    Hi*  fcther  wrote  a  book  ;*  I  sup- 
pose }  ou  know  it.  Here  is  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
going  out  of  England  (lord   knows  why),,  which 
nuses  many  speculations.     Some  say  he  is  copscipus 
of  guilt,  and  dare  not  stand  it.    Others  think  he  has 
t  mind  to  fling  an  odium  ou  the  government,  as  who 
ifaoald  Bay  that  one  who  has  done  such  great  seryices 
to  hii  country  cannot  Uve  quietly  iu  it»  by  reason  of 
the  malice  of  his  enemies.     I  have  helped  to  patch 
M\i  these  people  together  once  more.     God  knows 
bow  long  it  may  last*     I  was  to->day  at  a  trial  be- 
tveen  lord  Lansdown  and  lord  Car^ret,  two  friends 
of  mine.    It  was  In  the  queen's  bencl^,  for  about  six 
thousand  a-year  (or  nine  I  think).     I  sat  under  lord 
chief  justice  Parker,  and  iiis  pen  (alUng  down   I 
r^arbed  it  up.     He  made  me  a  low  bow;  and.X 
w^«  l^oing  to  whisper  him  that  "  I  had  done  good  for 
eril ;  for  he  would  have  taken  mine  from  me.''     I 
told  it  lord-treaaorer  and  BoUngbroke.  Parker  would 
not  hare  known  me,  if  several  lords  on,  the  bench, 
u<i  in  the  court,  bowing,  had  not  tuizied  evetyb6dy  *b 
em  aad  set  them  a  whispering.     I  owe  the  dog  a 
»pite,  md  will  pay  him  in  two  months  at  farthest,  lif 
f  c^'   So  much  for  that.     Bat  you  must  have  chat, 
ud  I  must  say  every  sorry  thing  that  coAies  into  my 
head.    They  say  the  queen  will  stay  a  month  longer 
at  Windsor.     These  devils   of  Grub-street  rogues, 
ihit  write  the  «•  Flying  Post"  and   "  Medley';  in 
one  j)a;)er,  will  not  be  qaiet.     They  are  always  maul- 
ic;  lord-treasurer,  lord  BoUngbroke,  and  me.     We 
hue  the  dog  under  prosecution,  but  BoUngbroke  is 
not  active  enough ;  but  I  hope  to  swinge  him.     He 
ii  a  Scotch  rogue,  one  Rid  path*     They  get  out  upon 
hail,  and  write  on.    AVe  take  them  again,  and  get 
fn<th  ball ;  so  it  goes  round.     They  say  some  learned 
Dutchman  has  wrote  a  book,  proving  by  civU  law 
thftt  we  do  them  wrong  by  this  peace  ;  but  I  shall 
«hoir,  by  plain  reason,  that  we  have  suiTered  the 
wrun;;,  and  not  they.     I  toil  like  a  horse,  and  have 
hundreds  of  letters  still  to  re^  :  and  squeeze  a  line 
out  of  each,  or  at  least  the  seeds  of  a  Une.     Strafford 
r^es  bnck  to  Holland  in  a  day  or  two,  and  I  hope 
'^ar  peace  is  Veri'  near.     I  have  about  thirty  pages 
tDow  to  write,  (that  is  to  be  extracted),  which  wlU 
he  «ixty  in  print.     It  is  the  most  troublesome  part 
^'^all,  and  I  cannot  keep  myself  private,  though  I 
<ule  into  a  room  up  two  pair  of  stairs  when  I  came 
fnoi  Windsor ;  but  my  present  man   has  not  yet 
l^araed  his  lesson  of  denying  me  discreetly. 

30.  The  duchess  of  Ormond  found  me  out  to-day, 
and  made  me  dine  with  her.  Lady  Masham  is  still 
npecUng.  She  has  had  a  cruel  cold.  1  could  not 
fii^Kfa  mj  letter  last  post  for  the  soul  of  me.  Lord 
BoiiDj^roke  has  had  my  papers  these  six  weeks, 
uid  done  nothing  to  them.  Is  TisdaU  yet  in  the 
world  t  I  propose  writing  controversies,  to  get  a 
n»me  with  posterity.  The  duke  of  Ormond  will  not 
^^  over  these  tliree  or  four  days.  I  design  to  make 
^m  join  with  me  in  settling  all  right  among  our 
p*«ple.  I  have  ordered  the  duchess  to  let  me  have 
an  hour  with  the  duke  at  his  first  coming,  to  give 
iiim  a  trac  state  of  persons  and  things.  I  believe 
l*".^  duke  6f  Shrewsbury  will  hardly  be  declared 
)^r  governor  yet;  at' least,  I  think  so  now;  but 
Tf^luiiotia  alter  very  often.  Duke  Hamilton  gave 
B*.^  a  pound'  o(  snuff  to-day,  admirably  good.  I  wish 
Dn  had  It,  and  7pt  too,  if  she  likes  it.  It  cost  me  a 
Vnrter  of  an  hour  of  his  politics,  which  I  was  forced 
to  h«^r.  Lafly  Orkney  is  making  me  a  writing- 
^I'df  of  fa^r  own  contrivance,  and  a  bed  nightgown. 
i'hr  i«  perfectly  kind,  like  a  mother.  I  think  the 
iImU  wm  in  It 'the  other  day  that  t  should  talk  to 

*  Th  •  CaM  of  Ireland's  b«ing  t)ouad  by  Acts  of  Parliament 
b  Eft;;UDd  Mated,  8vo.  1698. 


her  of  an  ugly  sqainting  oousin  of  hers,  and  the 
poor  ladj  herself,  yau  know,  squints  Uke  a  dragon. 
The  other  day  we  had  a  long  discourse  with  her 
about  love ;  and  she  told .  us  a  saying  of  her  sister 
Fitiharding,  which  I  thought  exceUent,  *'  that  in 
men,  desire  begets  love,  and  in  women,  love  begets 
desire."  We  have  abundance  of  our  old  criers  still 
hereabouts.  I  hear  every  morning  your  women 
with  the  old  satin  and  taffata,  &c.,  the  fellow  with 
old  coats,  suits,  or  cloaks.  Our  weather  is  abomin- 
able of  late.  We  have  not  two  tolerable  days  in 
twenty.  1  have  lost  money  again  at  ombre  with 
lord  Orkney  and  others ;  yet,  idter  all,  this  year  I 
haye  lost  but  three-and-twenty  shiUings;  so  that, 
qonaidering  caid-rooney,  I  am  no  loser. 

Our  society  hath  not  yet  renewed  their  meetings. 
I  hope  we  shall  continue  to  do  some  good  this 
winter;  and  lord-treasiirer  promises  the  academy 
for  reforming  our  language  shall  aoon  go  forward. 
I  must  now  go  hunt  those  dry  letters  for  materials. 
You  will  seei  something  very  notable,  I  hope.  So 
much  for  thaU    God  Almighty  bless  you  I 

LETTER  THE  FIFTY-FIFTH. 

. .  London,  Nov.  1».  1719. 
Before  this  comes  to  your  hands  you  will  have 
beard  of  the  most  terrible  accident  tmt  hath  almost 
ever  happened.  This  morning  at  eight  my  man 
brought  me  word  thst  duke  Hamilton  had  fought 
with  lord  Mohun,  and  killed  him,  and  was  brought 
home  wounded.  I  immediately  sent  him  to  the 
duke's  house,  in  St.  James's-square ;  but  the  porter 
could  hardly  answer  for  tears,  and  a  great  rabble 
was  about  the  house.  In  short,  they  fet^t  at  seven 
this  morning.  The  dog  Mobun  was  kiUcd  on  the 
spot;  and,  while  the  duke  was  over  him,  Mtdiun 
shortened  his  sword,  stabbed  him  in  at  the  shoulder 
to  the  heart.  The  duke  was  helped  toward  the 
cakehouse  by  the  ring  in  Hyde-park  (where  Ihey 
fought),  and  died  on  the  grass,  before  he  could  reach 
the  house  ;  uid  was  brought  home  in  his  ceacb  by 
eight*  while  the  poor  duchess  was  asleep.  Macartney 
and  one  Hamilton  were  the  seconds,  who  fooght 
likewise^  and  are;  both  fled.  I  am  told  Chat  a  foot- 
man of  lord  Mohun'9  stabbed  duke  Hamilton,  and 
some  say  Msoaitney  did  so  too.^  •  Mohun  gave  the 
affront,  and  yet  sent  the  challenge.  I  am  infinitely 
concerned  for  the  poor  duke,  who  was  a  frank, 
honest,  good-natured  man^  I  loved  him  very  well, 
and  I  think  he  loved  me  better.*  He  had  the  greatest 
mind  in  the  world  to  have  me  go  with  him  to  France, 
but  durst  not  tell  it  me ;  and  those  he  did  tell  said  I 
could  not  be  spared,  whieh  was  true.  They  bave 
removed  the  poor  duchess  to  a  lodging  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, where  I  have  been  with  her  two  hours, 
and  am  just  come  away.  I  never  saw  so  melancholy 
a  scene }  for  indeed  all  reasons  for  real  grief  belong 
to  her ;  nor  is  it  possible  for  anybody  to  be  a  greater 
loser  in  all  regards.  She  has  moved  my  very  soul< 
The  lodging  was  inconvenient,  and -Ihey  would  have 
removed  her  to  another ;  •  but  I  would  ttot  suffer  it, 
because  it  had  no  room,  backward,  aoid  she  must  have 
been  tortured  with  the  noise  of  the  Ghmb-street  scream- 
ers mentioning  her  husband's  murder  in  her  ears. 

I  believe 'you  have  heard  the  stor)*  of  my  escape 
in  opening  the  band-box  sent  to  the  lord-treasurer.l* 

*  The  quarrel  appeiired  to  be  forced  on  tlie  duke,  but  there 
ara  doabU,  that  he  received  foul  play. 

^  A  leport  of  a  eoaspiraoy,  by  iradins  the  knd^Nnsurer  a 
box,  with  three  piftoU.  whoa*  tngg^n  beiag  tiod  lo  the  cover* 
they  would  have  gone  off,  at  the  opening  of  the  box.  had  uot 
the  Mme  l>eea  prevented  by  Swift,  who.  being  then  in  the 
room,  while  his  lordship  was  dresnng.  siiapected  •ompthlng. 
and  opeued  the  box  iu  such  a  maimer  thai  no  mischief  was 
doae. 
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The  prijiM  bare  told  •  thousand  Uei  of  it ;  but  at 
last  we  gaTo  them,  a  true  account  of  it  at  lengtbi 
printed  in  "  The  £Tening ;"  only  I  would  not  suffer 
them  to  name  me»  having  been  so  often  named  be- 
fore, and  teased  to  death  with  questions.  I  wonder 
how  I  came  to  have  so  much  presence  of  mind, 
which  is  usually  not  my  talent;  but  so  it  pleased 
Qod,  and  1  saved  myself  and  him»  for  there  wss  a 
bullet-piece.  A.  gentleman  told  me  that  if  I  had 
been  killed  the  Whigs  would  have  called  it  a  judg- 
ment, because  the  barrels  were  of  inkhoms,  with 
which  I  had  done  them  so  much  mischief.  There 
was  a  pure  Grub-street  of  it,  full  of  lies  and  incoa- 
siat^ucies.  I  do  not  like  these  things  at  all.  .and  I 
wish  myself  more  and  more  among  my  willowSf 
There  is  a  devUish  spirit  among  peoiple«  and  the 
ministry  must  exert  themselves.,  or  sink.  Night, 
dearest  sirrahs,  I'll  go  to  .sleep, 

16.  I  thought  to  have  fished  this  yesterday;  but 
was  too  much  disturbed.,  I  sent  a  letter  early , this 
morning  to  lady  Masham#  to  beg  her  to  write  some 
comforting  words  .to  the  poor  duchess,  I  dined  to- 
day with  lady  Masham  at  Kensington*  where  she  ia 
expecting  these  two  months  to  lie  in.  She  has  pro- 
mised me  to  get  the  queen  to  write  to  the  duchess 
kindly  on  this  occasion ;  and  to-morrow  1  will  be^ 
lordf>treasurcr  to  visit  and  comfort  her.  I  have  been 
with  her  two  hours  again,  and  find  her  worse. 
Her  violences  not  so  frequent*  but  her  melancholy 
more  formal  and  settled.  She  has  abundance  of  wit 
aqid  spirit;  about  thirty-three  years  old;  handsome 
and  airy,  and  seldom  spared  any  body  that  gave  her  the 
least  provocation ;  by  which  she  had  many  enemies 
and  few  friends.  Lady  Orkney,  her  sister-in-law,  is 
oome  to  town  on  this  occasion,  aud  has  been  to  see 
her,  and  behaved  herself  with  great  humanity.  They 
hare  been  always  very  ill  together,  and  the  poor 
duchess  could  not  have  patience  when  people  told 
her  I  went  often  to  lady  Orkney's.  But  I  am  re- 
solved to  make  them  friends  ;  for  the  duchess  is  now 
no  more  the  ol^ect  of  .envy,  and  must  learn  humility 
from  the  severest  .master,  Affliction.  1  design  to 
make  the  ministry  put  out  a  proclamation  (if  it  can 
be  found  proper)  sgainat  that  villain  Macartney. 
What  shall  we  do  with  these  murderers  1  I  cannot 
end  this  letter  to-night*  and  there  is  no  occasion, 
fori  cannot  send  it  till  Tuesday,  and  the  coroner's 
inquest  on  the  duke's  body  is  to  be  to-morrow.  And 
I>shall  know  more.  But  what  care  you  for  all  this  % 
Yes*  M  U  is  sorry  for  Fdfr's  friends ;  and  this  is  a 
very  surprising  event.  'Tis  late,  and  I'll  go, to  bed* 
This  looks  like  Journals.     Night. 

17.  I  was  to-day  at  noon  with  the  duchess  of 
Hamilton  again,  after  I  had  been  with  kdy  Orkney, 
and  charged  her  to  be  kind  to  her  sister  in  affliction. 
The  duchess  told  me  lady  Orkney  had  been  with 
her,  and  that  she  did  not  treat  her  as  gently  as  she, 
ought.  Tliey  hate  one  another,  but  I  will  try  to 
patch  it  up.  I  have  been  drawing  up  a  paragraph 
for  the  Post  Boy,  to  be  out  to-morrow,  and  as  mali- 
cious as  possible,  and  very  proper  for  Abel  Roper, 
the  printer  of  it.  I  dined  at  lord-treasurer's  at  six 
in  the  evening,  which  is  his  usual  hour  of  returning 
from  Windsor :  he  promised  to  visit  the  duchess  to- 
morrow»  and  says  he  haa  a  message  to  her  from  the 
queen.  'Tia  late  :  I  have  stayed  till  past  one  with 
him.     So  night,  dearest  MD. 

liBw  The  committee  of  council  is  to  sit  this  after- 
noon upon  the  afiair  of  duke  Hamilton's  murder, 
and  1  hope  a  proclamation  will  be  out  against 
Macartney.  I  was  just  now  ('tis  now  noon)  with 
the  duchess,  to  let  her  know  lord -treasurer  will  see 
her.  She  is  mightily  indisposed.  The  jury  have 
not  yet  brought  in  their  verdict  upon  the  coroner's 
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LETTER  THE  TIFTY-SIXTH. 

Loudon*  pccwpbac  IS,  1712. 
Here  is  now  a  strange  thing ;  e  letter  fnom  MD  un. 
answered  :  never  was  before.  I  aoi  slower,  and  MO 
is  faster :  but  the  last  was  owing  to  DD'a  certilicat«. 
Why  could  it  not  be  sent  before,  pray  now  1  Is  it  ko 
hard  for  PD  to  prove  she  is  alive  t  I  protest  solemal} 
I  am  not  able  to  write  to  MD  for  other  business,  but 
I  will  renew  my  journal  method  next  time.  I  laud 
it  is  easier,  though  it  contains  nothing  but  where  I 
dine,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  day.  I  will  write 
now  but  once  in  three  weeks  till  this  businem  is  off 
my  hands,  which  must  be  in  six,  I  think,  at  farthest. 
O !  Ppt,  I  remember  your  reprimanding  mc  for  mrd* 
dliug  in  other  people's  affairs ;  I  have  enoi^h  of  it 
now,  with  a  vengeance.  Two  women  have  been 
here  six  times  a-piece ;  I  never  aaw  them  yet.    Tbf 


iniquest. ,  We  suspect  Macaitaey  tiaWiid  the  dske 
while  he  was  fighting.    The  qaeea  snd  kwd-tra^     j 
surer  are  in  great  concern  at  this  evHit»     1  dins  to. 
day  again  with  locd-tressurer,  but  must  seadthii 
to  the  post-office  before, ,  because  else  I  shall  not 
have  time ;  he  usually  keeps  me  eo  late,   BenTooke 
bid  me  write  to  DD  to  send  .her  eeitififiate^  for  H  is  hHrh 
time  it  should.be  sent,  be  says.    Fray  nieke  PsnriK^ 
write  to  me,  and  send  me  a  general  aooeuntof  ay 
affiiirs ;  and  let  him  know  I  shall  be  over  in  spring, 
and  that  by  all  means  he  sells  the  horMSi    Frist  hai 
kissed  the  queen's  hand,  and  will  retom  to  Fnacs 
in  a  few  days,  and  lord  Strafford  to  Holland ;  sod 
now  the  king  of  Spain  has  renounced  his  prstcBsioBt 
to  France,  the  peace  naust  follow  very  soon  uas^Bsid- 
ably.    You  nwst  no  more  call  Philip  duke  of  Anjoa, 
foe  we  now  a^nonrledge  him  king!  of  Spam.    Dr. 
Pratt  tells  me  you  are  all  mad  in  IrekKid  with  plsj« 
house  frolics  and  prologuef^  and  1  know  not  whsl. 
The  bishop  of  Closer  and  his  family  are  well  ;tbey 
have  heard  from  you  lately,  or  you  from  theisv  1 
have  forgot  which ;  I  dined  there  the  other  day,  b«t 
the  bishop  came .  not  till  after  dinner,  and  onr  meat 
snd  drink  was  very  so  so.     Mr«  Yedeao  was  vilh 
me  yesterday,  and  inquired  after  vou.  <  He  was  t 
lieutenant,  and  is  now.jbroke,  and, open  half-psy« 
He  stsked  roe  nothing  for  himseU^  but*  wanted  an 
employmeut  for  a.friend^  *'  .w(ho  would  give  a  hs0(l« 
some  pair  of  gloves."     One  Hales  .sent  ma  up  s 
letter  the  other  day,  wiiish  said  you  lodged  in  bit 
house,  and  therefore  desired  I  would  get  hires  civil 
employmenL     1  .would  not  be  within,*  and  have 
directed  my  man  to  give  him  an  answer  that  I  never 
open  letters  brought  me  by  the  writers,  &c.    I  wu 
complaining  to  a  lady  that  I  wanted  to  mend  sii 
employment  from  forty  to  sixty  pounds  a-yesr,  is 
the  salt-office,  and  thought  it  bard  I  could  not  do  it 
She  told  me  one  Mr.  Griffin  should  do  it.    And 
afterward  I  met  Griffin  at  her  lodgings ;   and  he 
was,  as  I  found,  one  I  had  been  acquainted  witli. 
1  named  FUby  to  him,  and  his  abode  somewheis 
near  Kantwich.    He  said  frankly  he  had  foisnerl} 
examined  the  man,  and  found  Ins  understood  rer) 
little  of  his  business ;  but  if.  he  heard  he  mended  be 
would  do  what  I  desired*    I  will  let  it  lest  a  whilr, 
and  then  resume  it ;   and  if  Ppt  writes  to  Filby,  ^ho 
may  advise  him  to  diligence,  Ac.      I  told  (ihffifi 
positively  I  would  have  it  done  if  the  man  mended* 
This  is  an  account  of  Ppt's  commission  to  her  morf 
humble  servant  Pdfr*    J  have  a  world  of  writing  to 
finish,  aud  little  time ;   these  toads  of  ministerB  sic 
so  9low  in  their  Ae^ps.     This  makes  me  sometimrt 
steal  a  week  from  the  exactness  1  used  to  write  to 
MD.     Farewell,  dearest  little  MD,  &c.     Smoke  the 
folding  ,of  my  letters  of  late. 


^WJ««*AL^*0»MfiLblt. 
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Aft  Mla«««^liipatelli«  ivfthii "letter*;  \he  6thtft  1 
mrmvft^mi  t«U  IMT  i'dan  dO^MbMfii^fbr f/er  !  ihe 
itwift^ofoDeMr.  OoArtor/ftn'tJW'cdllc^e  At-qtialrit- 
toHMiid  iteoietf '  on  ft  ftH)lfth''*mind'for"idihe'.<jM 
ia?t«B^ni  tint  triU  rabceed  tHi«Yi  f  ftitf  lbrd>treii'- 
iwrt    Ftem  igiM  tip  ttra^ptdr  of  btttfiW,'  in  a  •  ^rtfttb 
lo^ftif)  uld  hflv^  ordered  if  IP  nr^  ■fl4«rid^  "Adt  to  ditf- 
cotvrirhct^I  AM  j  yete'ferf  okbtnitsg  two  -of  tht^fe 
fttstri'pltgaing  me/Mid  Tfiy  p^^eni  serVHrtf  "ha^itOt 
jet  hu  IfeMOR  perfeiet  of  flenyimif  hie.     I  hiifc  writfeh 
fthuatfl^M!  mad  thirty  pdgMln  fdlid,t6  be  printed, 
ind  niist  itric*  thirty  more,  whlfch  l9iU  mAe  A  latgts 
book  6f  four  shinitagi.«  •  I  whft  I  leheW'ikn  opbdrtd- 
■ity  c^'fteoding  you  aome  Briuff.     I  tfiU  watcli  who 
«wt  to  Ii^Iuidt  •«<i  do  it  if 'pOBsibie'.'    I  liad  K'lelter 
fniB  Panriiol,  toUl  firid  he  htts'«et  Wf  !JtftiM-^i*rV 
l«r.    OijkAel'Httiirfillwir,  Who' WM"^lftcohd't5''auTkte 
HwDilton,  i9<trt«d  tfti-day.     t  snppdife  hte  !b  cofcW'off. 
bw  t&ve  not  lifeArd.     i  t«i«jd  with  lort-triaStotfer; 
toieft  him  by  ulne,  and  Viifted^th^  b^fil^e.  Lady 
BrttT,Wi^Uglitcr,WiU  be'Wianlferf'dtt  MtmdtlyArtt 
'w  1  ttjjpow)  to  the'mArqdls  of'CkermfcHhen.     I 
WiWkBOw  your  lA&aiit^  pttteelnfd  li*?eti  Porttaine,* 
dl  yoq  told  ne  b6  in  ^our  laatr  <Has  SWan<on'  takett 
itof  WaUAit  ThAt  %Tii«iii  was^H'^Tki^e,  ^»*  bdxebm'b. 
Ood  be  tbinked  that>l>ptU  belief  of  Iftr  di«<yrdertj, 
<^  keep  her  »o.     The  ^atnphlet  of  »"PbHti<iil 
1^"  ^written  by  Dr.  Arbuthnof,  thtf  ^ttthor  bf 
Joha  Bill ;  'tis  -v^r^^irecCy,  but  n«#o  obylmjfc  whk 
wjdemood.    Higgitfn;  firit  '«hftpMh  to  dllk*  Hamil- 
'TOl  Why,  dttke  HatnllCon  never  rfre*Ml  ^it  x*hpi. 
laiii  n«r  I  believe  eTC*-  fceird  of  Hi|[gin«.  "Ttju  are 
^"ntM  tiew§mongerft  la  Irelatid-^Deatl  Prtiricfs,  sir 
*»«*«rd  Leringe,  stutff  AndPratt^'mofe'^tifP.     "W^ 
h»«  Urn  our  fine  fro*t  TiWe ;  iitid  Abel  Roper  tellh 
n»*  joahtve  had'flondn  III  DtOAin ;  *o,  h*V6'yoti1 
'>^ ho!  Sirautmi  seized Portraine, ttowl  wAdertfand 
Ma.    Ay,  ay;  i4ow  I  tee  Potfrallrfe  ftt  the  tbri  of  ydtit 
•Wer.    1  ntter  Minded  It  befoM.  '  NoWtti  yotrtf 
*«o*I,  No.  8©;    So,  yott  rbid  one  of  the  Grtibi. 
«»«•  •hoot  the  band-box.    The  Whig  papirsi Tiaive 
•<«w^  iiie  ^botn'  the  band-bitV«.     Ood'helto  tn^  what 
•^wW  J  dol  1  fhirty  t^fntored  my'  We.   ^Thete  fi«  a 
iwtiealar  aceount'  of  it"  in    the   '••  Postbo^  vtxvA 
*•  E»«iii,y  f»oat"  of  ttirft  day.    tofdLfhi^sttrer  ha6 
•*<*  the  «eal  sent  Mm  tfJat  sealed  the'boir,  and  direc- 
ti«M  wheni  to  find  Ihfe  other  plistol  in"a  tree  in 
*>«.  June^SPark,  which  lord  Bolingbrc/ke's  mdir- 
;*«wr  foimd  aeeordinglyi  but  who  sent  the  present 
"  oot  yet  known.     Duk*  "Hamilton  avoided  tbe 
*pv!*»a«  nMch  a*  poiafble  accdrdlnjf  to  the  foppish 
"»•*•  of  koaonr  In  praeticfe.    What  signified  yodr 
JJTithig  tngry  to  FilbrT   ITiopfe  yoti  said  ildlhin^  of 
^"'rtng  fr^  rt^.     Ifeigh*  do  you  writt»  by  candhe*. 
'':^+t  ?  naughty,  naught>-,  tiiiughty  daltah,  a  fc-uAdrtVi 
'1 '  *^,  for  doing  so.     O  faith,  D0,  Til  take  care  of 
tt>Mf!  The^t^n^it  ip^town,  and  iiidy  ^fasham's 
'i."riih  of  lying-in  is  within  two  days  of  being  out. 
''Tisatth^'^rff^enltig  bn  Monday.     1  could  not 
""^J**  chSM*Viamed  'Robin,' after  lord -treasurer;  it 
"  Samuel,  'ifter  the'  fathdK  ' '  My  brother  Ormond 
••w  me  lom^  chdeohte  td-dfty.'  '  T  wish  you  had, 
•H%rf.  of  itr  tbey  say  it  Ss  good  for  me,  and  I  design 
'•  'Irink  wtan  \h  the  m6rrting.     Out  society  meets 
^t  Th«tWray,iiowlhe(J^eeii  is  Ih'towri  ;  and  lord-' 
<J^»uTer  lOMttt  '^c'thhf  thA  s6ci0ty  for  reforming' 
»*^  wngxisgtf  ah^ir  idOii  l^e  established.     I  have  given 
*Vl^  sHillings  t6.iaj  to  serVants'.    What  a  stir 
^n^re  thoxit  your  Compariy  and  visits!    Chdrming 
'^^Bpiny,  no  6oubt ;  tibw,  I  k^^p  no  company,  iiQV 
|''»e  I  any  dei^fe  to  keep  any.  T  never  go  to  a'coflc*-  ' 
'•^u^e  nor  a  tav^m,  horliave  I  toudhed  a  card  since  I 

*  Siify  "^  *«  Peace  of  Utrecht 
Oi  r&rmeB.  tev«u  mibn  From  Dublin. 
>0l.  I, 


l(^ft  Win^cfr:   I  fnake  few  visitir,'  nor  i^ toi^vew ;  my 
•efnfyd^btufohfs  sitting  iate  Wh«r«>T^dhi«,'!f  I  tike  the 
bbmpaiify.    I  biv^  almost*  dmpp^d  t1ie>  duohesvetr  df 
9hreW9Miry*Atid  UtmilVMi^'ahdseveral  otiiers.  Lofd^ 
treasured,  the  dtfk^t»f  Ormond,and  kdy  Orkney,  are 
mx  that'I'seicttfry  bftetfj  O  yes,  attd  lady  Masham'and 
lord  Bolingbro/ke',  atitf  onte  or  two  private  friends.    I 
muktt  no  figure'  but'  at  eburt,  where  I  tJfcei  to  tuni 
from 'a  Ibitl'to  the  mfeilneat  ^of  my'^cquaimstici^,  and 
I  'loV«  to 'go  ^her«'bn*'Bandiiys  tb  ae«  Ch«  WoHd. 
Btit,  to  say  the  trtithi  I  am  growing*  w«try  of  tt,    I 
dislike  a  milRott  of  things  in  the  eotirse  of*  piiblfo 
aflhinr ;  and  if  I' were'  to  Btay  here  mueh  longer,  I  am 
iurel  -ihotfld  ruin  myM»lf  wtth  dndevfouring  to  mi^nd 
tfc4«M."'  I  4m  e^ry'daylwtitedint6aehemes  of  doinff 
thfib,'btit  I  eanmot'fhMai^tlmC  will  probtbly  m^ 
ee^/'  IVfBitnptfaemii^tb'w^h  pMiple'-agtHnkt  th^ 
own  will;  and   I  havt't>6en  too" nhueH' engaged  in 
][Mtch#6rk  nh^ady. ''  "Bo  ^oH'  tmde^^tand  sAl   this 
ittifft "  No.'  'W<»a'  thferi,  yMi"  ar^'itoW' returned  to 
dmbfe  ifnd  tM;  dekri)  «nd'  OhHMni&s  \  I  whh  yon  m 
very  Wietry*ontf  I  frtid'prAydbnr*  loite^our  money,  nor 
play  Upon  Wstt  Wdefftf  gttmf^.     Night,  sirrahs,  it 
Is  late,  rff^go'to  sleep;   I' don't  sleep  well,  and 
therefore  never  dare  to  drink 'tofl^^  or  tea  after 
<Kt)nerr  bUt  I  knt^ery  sleepy  in^  tt'maming;    This 
is  the  ^fffett  of  Wine  and  years;  •  •  NigHt,  deareM  MD. 
13.  Motning.     r  Mn  so  very  sle*epy  in  the  morning 
that  my  man  waWen/s  the  above  ten  timet ;  and  now 
I '  dtui  te!l'  yon  no  news  of  this  &Ay:    (Here  is-  a  rest- 
less dog;  rryin^  *'eabbagM  and  ■savoys,'^  plagues  me 
every  momhig  nbont  thSi  time'r  he  is-  now  at  it.     I  * 
wish  his  largest  eabb&g^'were^  sticking  in  Vtg  throat). 
7  lodge  over  against  the  hofuse  in'Litde^Rider^street 
Where  VD  lodged.    Don't ' yon  rem«mbef,  mistress t 
To-night  I  mnst  see  tfa^  kbb6  Gautier,  to  "get  some 
particuUrs  for  my  MSter}'.    It  was 'he  who  was  ftftt 
employed  by  France  Ift  the  overtures  of  peace,  and 
I  hav^  not  had  time  this^  mMith  to  «ee  him ;  he  is 
bnt  a 'pttppy  tbd.    Lady  Orkney  his' just  Ment  to 
invite  me  to  dinner :  she  has-  n6t  gl^em  me  tbehed 
nightgown :-  besides,  I  am  cbm«'¥ery  much  off  fh>m 
vrtiting  in  bed,  though  I-  am'  doi»g.}t'thi«  mhinte; 
bnt  I  stay  till  my  ftreJIs  buimt  up.  ^  My  grate  is  very 
large;  two  buShHs  of  cdid'in  a  W«ek ;  'but  f  save  It 
in  lodgfhgs:'    I^ord  Abereom  is*  come  to  London, 
and  he  will  plague  me;  and'  I  can  do  him  no  service. 
The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  gbes  in  a-  day  or  two  for 
France,  perhaps.  to*day.    We  shall  have  a  peacevery 
soon ;  the  I>ntch  'are  almost  entirely  agreed,  and  u 
they  stop  we  Shall' make  h  without  them;  that  has 
been  resolved.     One  squire  J^ee'va  >S«bwidrek  ii» 
my  parish,  has  writ  to  me,  to  desire  I  would  engage 
Joe  Beaumont  to  give  him  his  interest  fbrpariiament*' 
man  for  him  ;  'pray  tcU  Joe  this ;  add  if- he  designed 
to  vote  for  him  already-,  then  he  may  tell  i^ones  that 
I  recdv^d'  his  letter,  and  that  1-wrtt  t»  Joe  to  do 
it.    If  Joe  b($  engaged  for'  anyoth^,  th«n*  he  may 
do  what  ht  Will :  und  nkrvisol  may  sky  he  spoke  to 
Joe,  and  Joe  is  ^ngag^, 'Ac; '  I  recciffedthreopairof 
fine  threadi/ockfngs  from  Joe  lately.  Pray,  thank  him 
when  you'Sceliim ;  snid  fhAt  I  say  they  are  vtry  toe 
and  ^ood.     (T  ticVei'  looked  at  theihl'  yet,  but  that's 
no  msttei'.*)    Thia  is  a  iine  day.     l  am  ruined  with 
coaches  'arid   chairs  this  tvrelvep*nny  weather.    I 
must'sde  my 'brother  Ormond  4t  eleven,*  said  then  the 
duchess  of  Hamilton,  with  Whom  I  doubt  I  am  in 
disgrace,  not  hating  seert'her  thfts*  ten  days.     1  sAid 
this  to-day,  and  must  flnlsH  it  now;   and  perbapa 
some  people  may  come  and  hinder  me  ;  for  it  is  tm 
o'clock  (hut  n'6t"*having-day),  and  I  must  be  abroad' 
at  feleVch.'   Abb€  Gauticr  sends  me  word- 1  cannot 
se^'hW  to-nigfit;   p— ^ake   hhn!     I  don't  value 
anything  but  one  letter  ^  'um's  show- 
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ing  the  roguery  of  the  Dutch.  Did  not  the  "  Con- 
duct of  the  Allies"  mnke  yoa  grent  politicians  t  Faith, 
1  believe  you  are  not  quite  so  ignorant  as  I  thouglit 
you.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  walked  so  much  in  the 
country.  Does  DD  erer  read  to  von,  young  woman  ? 
O,  faith !  I  shall  find  strange  doiugs  when  I  come 
home!  Here  is  somebody  coming  that  I  must  see 
that  wants  a  little  place ;  the  son  of  cousin  Rooke's 
eldest  daughter,  that  died  many  years  ago.  He  is 
here.     Farewell,  dearest  MD,  FW,  Me,  Lele. 

LETTER  THE  FIFTY-SEVENTH. 

\  London,  Dec.  IS,  17)9. 

Our  society  was  to  meet  to-day  ;  but  lord  Harley, 
who  was  president  this  week,  could  not  attend,  being 
gone  to  AVimbledon  with  his  new  brother-in-law, 
the  young  marquis  of  Caermarthen,  who  married 
lady  Betty  Harley  on  Mondy  last ;  and  lord-trea- 
surer is  at  Wimbledon  too.  However,  half  a  dozen 
of  us  met,  and  I  propose  our  meetings  should  be 
once  a  fortnight ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  we  do 
no  good.  It  cost  me  nineteen  shillings  to-day  for 
my  club  dinner  ;  I  don't  like  it.  We  have  terrible 
snowy  slobbery  weather.  Lord  Abereom  is  come  to 
town,  and  will  see  me,  whether  I  will  or  not.  You 
know  he  has  a  pretenee  to  a  dukedom  in  France 
[of  Chfttelherault],  which  duke  Hamilton  was  solicit- 
in*^  for;  but  Abereom  resolves  to  spoil  their  title,  if 
they  will  not  allow  him  a  fourth  part ;  and  I  have 
advised  the  duchess  to  compoimd  with  him,  and  have 
made  the  ministry  of  my  opinion.     Night,  dear  sir- 

*  rahs,  MD. 

19.  Horw  agreeable  it  is  in  a  morning  for  Pdfr  to 
write  journals  again !  It  is  as  natural  as  mother's 
milk,  now  I  am  got  into  it.  Lord-treasurer  is  re- 
turned from  Wimbledon,  ( 'tis  not  above  eight  miles 
off,)  and  sent  for  me  to  dine  with  him  at  five;  but 
I  had  the  grace  to  be  abroad,  and  dined  with  some 
others,  wiUi  honest  Beu  Tooke,  by  invitation.  The 
duchess  of  Ormoud  promised  me  her  picture,  and 
coming  home  to*nigfat  I  found  hers  and  the  duke's 
both  in  my  chamber.  Was  not  that  a  pretty  civil 
surprise  t  Yes,  and  they  are  in  tine  gilded  frames 
too.  I  am  writing  a  letter  to  thank  her :  which  1 
I  will  send  to-morrow  morning.  I  will  tell  her  she 
is  such  a  prude  that  she  will  not  let  to  much  as  her 
picture  be  alone  in  a  room  with  a  man  unless  the 
duke's  be  with  it;  and  so  forth.  We  are  full  of 
snow  and  dabbling.  Lady  Masham  has  come  abroad 
these  three  days,  and  seen  the  queen.  I  dined  with 
her  the  other  day  at  her  sister  Hill's.  I  hope  she 
will  remove  in  a  few  days  to  her  new  lodgings  at  St. 
James's  from  Kensington.    Night,  dear  rogues,  MD. 

20.  I  lodge  up  two  psir  of  stairs,  have  but  one 
room,  and  deny  myself  to  everybody  almost,  yet  I 
cannot  be  quiet ;  and  all  my  mornings  are  lost  with 
people  who  will  not  take  answers  below  staii-s ;  such 
as  Dilly,  and  the  bishop,  and  provost,  &c.  Lady 
Orkney  invited  me  to  dinner  to-day,  which  hindered 
me  from  dining  with  lord-treasurer.  This  is  his 
day  that  his  chief  friends  in  the  ministr)'  dine  with 
him.  However,  I  went  there  about  six,  and  sat 
with  him  till  past  nine,  when  they  all  went  off;  but 
he  kept  me  back,  and  told  me  the  circumstances  of 
lady  Betty's  match.  The  yoting  fellow  has  60,000/. 
ready  money,  three  great  houses  furnished,  IWOL 
a-year  at  present,  and  about  five  more  after  his 
imUier  and  mother  die.  I  think  lady  Betty's  portion 
is  not  above  80001.  I  remember  Tisdall  writ  to  me 
in  somebody's  letter,  or  you  did  it  for  him,  that  I 
should  mention  him  on  occasion  to  lord  Anglesey, 
with  whom,  he  said,  he  had  some  little  acquaintance. 
Lord  Anglesey  was  vrith  me  to-night  at  lord-trea- 

vrer's;  and  then  I  aaked  him  about  Tisdall,  and 


described  him.  He  said  he  lievcr  saw  htm.  but 
that  he  had  sent  him  his  book.  See  what  it  is  to 
be  a  puppy.  Pray  tell  Mr.  Walls  that  lord  An^p- 
scy  thanked  me  for  recommending  Clements  to  hiai : 
that  he  says  he  is  20,000/.  the  better  for  knowir;: 
Clements.  But  pray  don't  let  Clements  go  ami 
write  a  letter  of  thanks,  and  tell  my  lord  that  he 
hears  so  and  so,  &c.  Why,  it  is  but  like  an  hixh 
understanding  to  do  so.  Sad  weather;  two  shil- 
lings in  coaches  to-day,  and  yet  I  am  dirty.  I  am 
now  going  to  read  over  something  and  correct  i!. 
So,  night. 

21.  Puppies  have  got  a  new  way  of  plaguing  rac. 
I  find  letters  directed  for  mc  at  loitl- treasurer's, 
sometimes  with  enclosed  ones  to  him,  and  some, 
times  with  projects  and  sometimes  with  libel».  1 
usually  keep  them  three  or  four  days  without  open- 
ing.  I  was  at  court  to-day,  as  I  always  am  on  i^on- 
days,  instead  of  a  coffeehouse,  to  see  my  acquaint- 
ance. This  day  se'nnight,  after  I  had  been  talkins 
at  court  with  sir  William  Wyndham,  the  Spasii^ 
ambassador  came  to  him,  and  said  he  heard  that  tnt^ 
Dr.  Swift,  and  desired  him  to  tell  me  that  his  ma«tf  r, 
and  the  king  of  France,  and  the  queen,  were  moiv 
obliged  to  me  than  any  man  in  Europe;  so  vf 
bowed,  and  shook  hands,  &c.  I  took  it  very  wrll 
of  him.  I  dined  with  lord-treasurer,  and  must  again 
to-morrow,  thotigh  I  had  rather  not  (as  DDssTf); 
but  now  the  queen  is  in  town  he  does  not  keep  me 
so  late.  I  have  not  had  time  to  see  Fanny  Manl^ 
since  she  came;  but  intend  it  one  of  these  dty. 
Her  uncle.  Jack  Manley,  I  hear,  cannot  Hrr  i 
month,  which  will  be  a  great  loss  to  her  father  m 
Ireland,  for  I  believe  he  is  one  of  his  chief  8upport«. 
Our  peace  now  will  soon  be  determined ;  for  inrd 
Bolingbroke  tells  me  this  morning  that  four  pro- 
vinces of  Holland  have  complied  with  the  qutfn. 
and  we  expect  the  rest  will  do  so  immediateh- 
Night,  MD. 

22.  Lord-keeper  promised  me  yesterday  the  fi»t 
convenient  living  to  poor  Mr.  Ger}-,*  who  is  mar- 
ried, and  wants  some  addition  to  what  he  has.  Hf 
is  a  very  worthy  creature.  I  had  a  letter  some  wccb 
ago  from  Elwick,  who  married  Betty  Gery.  It  seem* 
the  poor  woman  died  some  time  last  summer.  El- 
wick grows  rich,  and  purchases  lands.  I  dined  vith 
lord-treasurer  to-day,  who  has  engaged  me  to  com^ 
again  to-morrow.  I  gave  lord  Bolingbroke  a  poem 
of  Pamelas.  I  made  Pamell  insert  some  compli- 
ments in  it  to  his  lordship.  He  is  extremely  ptea-^ 
with  it,  and  read  some  parts  of  it  to-day  to  lorti- 
treanurer,  who  liked  it  as  much.  And  indeed  he 
outdoes  all  our  poets  here  a  bar's  length.  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke has  ordered  me  to  bring  him  to  dinner  ov. 
Christmas-day,  and  I  made  lord-treasurer  promi^  t^'' 
see  him ;  and  it  may  one  day  do  Pamell  a  kindne^- 
Y^ou  know  Parnell.  I  believe  I  have  told  you  oi 
that  poem.     Night,  dear  MD. 

23.  This  morning  I  presented  one  Diaper,*  a  pert, 
to  lord  Bolingbroke,  with  a  new  poem,  which  »  •» 
very  good  one ;  and  I  am  to  give  him  a  sum  of 
money  fronwny  lord  ;  and  I  have  contrived  to  makr 
a  parson  of  him,  for  he  is  half  one  already,  being  iu 
deacon's  orders,  and  serves  a  small  cure  in  th^ 
country  ;  but  has  a  sword  at  his  tail  here  in  town. 
It  is  a  poor,  little,  short  wretch,  but  will  do  best  ia 
a  gown,  and  we  will  make  lord-keeper  give  him  i 
living.  Lord  Bolingbroke  writ  to  lord-treasxnrr  to 
excuse  me  to-day ;  so  I  dined  with  the  former,  aad 
Monteleon,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  who  made  ror 
many  compliments.  I  stayed  till  nine,  and  now  it 
is  past  ten,  and  my  man  has  locked  me  up,  and  1 

"  Mr.  Gery,  rector  of  I>etcoinbe,  in  IWka,  whom  SwiA  hu:l)l^ 
esteemed.  ^  Author  of  the  Sea  Eclogues. 
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\are  juit  called  to  mind  that  I  shall  be  in  diagroce 
with  Tom  Leigh.     That  coxcomb  had  got  into  ac- 
qualoUnce  with  one  Eckershall,  clerk  of  the  kitchen 
to  \he  qu«en,  who  was  civil  to  him  at  Windsor  on 
m)  account ;  for  I  had  done  some  service  to  £ckers- 
hdl.    L«igh  teases  me  to  puss  an  evening  at  his 
lod?iDfE  with  Eckershall.     I  put  it  off  several  times, 
but  wu  forced  at  last  to  promise  I  would  come  to- 
night ;  and  it  never  was  in  my  head  till  I  was  lock- 
ed up,  and  I  have  called  and  called,  but  my  man  is 
tpnt  to  bed ;  so  I  will  write  an  excuse  to-morrow. 
I  detest  that  Tom  Leigh,  and  am  so  formal  to  him 
u  I  can  when  I  happen  to  meet  him  in  the  park. 
The  rogue  frets  me  if  he  knew  it«     He  asked  me, 
"  Why  I  did  not  wait  on  the  bishop  of  Dromore  V* 
[Dr.  T.  Pulkn,  1695—1713.]     I  answered,  «*  1  had 
Qot  the  honour  to  be   acquainted  with  him,  and 
would  not  presume,'*  &c.   He  takes  me  seriously,  and 
stfff  **  The  bishop  is  no  proud  man,"  &c.     He  tells 
me  of  a  judge  in  Ireland  that  has  done  ill  things.     I 
uk,  "  Why  he  is  not  outt"     Says  be,  **  I  think  the 
biahoptand  you,  and  I,  and  the  rest  of  the  clergy, 
fehoold  meet  and  consult  about  it."     I  beg  his  par- 
don,  sad  a»y,  **  I  cannot  be  serviceable  that  way." 
He  Ufiwert,  •*  Yes,  everybody  may  help  something." 
— IXin't  jou  see  how  curiously  he  continues  to  vex 
me !  for  the  dog  knows  that  with  half  a  word  I  could 
do  more  than  all  of  them  together.     But  he  only 
diM  it  ^m  the  pride  and  envy  of  his  own  heart,  and 
Cot  out  of  a  humorous  design  of  teasing.     He   is 
oQc  of  those  that  would  rather  a  service  should  not 
V  done  than  done  by  a  private  man»  and  of  his  own 
^mtxj.     You    take  all  this,   don't  you  t     Night, 
sinahfi!  I  will  go  to  sleep. 

24.  I  dined  to.day  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
^equer  [Robert  Benson,  esq.],  in  order  to  look  over 
K;me  of  my  papers,  but  nothmg  was  done.  I  have 
Wen  also  meditating  between  the  Hamilton  family 
and  lord  Abercom,  to  have  them  compound  with 
bus;  and  I  belieTe  they  will  do  iL  Lord  Selkirk, 
liit  late  duke's  brother,  is  to  be  in  town,  in  order  to 
■so  lu  France  to  make  the  demands ;  and  the  minis- 
'1  arc  of  opinion  they  will  get  some  satisfaction, 
ud  they  empowered  me  to  advise  the  Hamilton  side 
^  a^ree  with  Abercom,  who  asks  a  fourth  part,  and 
wdl  go  to  France  and  spoil  all  if  they  don't  yield  it. 
^i^t»  iirrabs. 

^.  I  carried  Pamell  to  dine  at  lord  BoUngbroke's, 
and  be  behaved  himself  very  well ;  and  lord  Boling- 
broke  it  mightily  pleased  with  him.  I  was  at  St. 
J-unes'fl  chapel  by  eight  this  morning ;  and  church 
«nd  «acrament  were  done  by  ten.  The  queen  has 
iot  the  fout  in  her  hand,  and  did  not  come  to  church 
i<M!ay ;  and  I  stayed  so  long  in  my  chamber  that  I 
Qi»MHi  going  to  court.  Did  I  tell  you  that  the 
<.u^eo  detigu  Co  have  a  drawing-room  and  company 
«» ^Tj  day  1     Night,  dear  rogues. 

/%•  I  was  Co  wish  the  duke  of  Ormond  a  happy 
^  'ifutmas,  and  give  half-a-crown  to  his  porter.  It 
^'U  cost  me  a  dosen  half-crowns  to  such  fellows.  I 
•iu;«d  with  lord-treasurer,  who  chid  me  for  being 
^Vqi  three  daya.  Mighty  kind,  with  a  p — !  less 
'  ( clrility  and  more  of  interest !  We  hear  Macart- 
*'*}  ia  gone  OTer  to  Ireland.  Was  it  not  comical 
•^r  a  gentleman  to  be  set  upoo  by  highwaymen,  and 
u  i»u  them  he  was  Macartney  1  Upon  which  they 
^f'^t  him  to  a  justice  of  peace.  In  hopes  of  a  re- 
«v>i,  and  the  rogues  were  sent  to  gaol.  Was  it  not 
r^  presence  of  mindt  But  may  be  you  heard  of 
Uk*  already ;  for  there  was  a  Grub-street  of  it.  Lord 
Buiingbroke  told  me  I  must  walk  away  to-day  when 
'iua^r  was  done,  because  lord -treasurer,  and  he,  and 
uiother,  were  to  enter  upon  business ;  but  I  said  it 
*ni  u  fie  I  should  know  their  business  as  anybody. 


for  I  was  to  Justify.  So  the  rest  went,  and  I  stayed, 
and  it  was  so  important,  I  was  like  to  sleep  over  it. 
I  left  them  at  nine,  and  it  is  now  twelve.  Night, 
MD. 

27.  I  dined  to-day  with  general  Hill,  governor  of 
Dunkirk.  Lady  Masham  und  Mrs.  Hill,  his  two 
sisters,  were  of  his  company,  and  there  have  I  been 
sitting  this  evening  till  eleven,  looking  over  others  at 
play;  for  I  have  left  off  loving  play  myself ;  audi 
think  Ppt  is  now  a  great  gamester.  I  have  a  great  cold 
on  me,  not  quite  at  its  height.  I  have  them  seldom, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  patient.  I  met  Mr.  Ad- 
dison and  Pastonl  Philips  on  tlie  Mall  to-day,  and 
took  a  turn  with  them ;  but  they  both  looked  terribly 
dry  and  cold.  A  curse  of  party !  And  do  you  know 
J  have  taken  more  pains  to  recommend  the  Whig 
wits  to  the  favour  and  mercy  of  the  ministers  than 
any  other  people.  Steele  I  have  kept  in  his  place. 
Congreve  I  have  got  to  be  used  kindly,  and  bO(  arcd. 
Bowe  I  have  recommended,  and  got  a  piomise  of  a 
place.  Philips  I  should  certainly  haye  provided  for, 
if  he  had  not  run  party  mad,  and  made  me  withdraw 
my  recommendations  ;  and  I  set  Addison  so  right  at 
first,  that  he  might  have  been  employed,  and  have 
paiUy  secured  him  the  place  he  has ;  yet  I  am  worse 
used  by  that  faction  than  any  man.  Well,  go  to 
cards,  sirrah  Pptf  and  dress  the  wine  and  orange, 
sirrah  Me,*  and  I'll  go  sleep.     It  is  late.  Night,  MD. 

28.  My  cold  is  so  bad  that  I  could  not  go  to 
church  to-day,  nor  to  court ;  but  I  was  engaged  to 
lord  Orkney's,  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  at  dinner ; 
and  ventured,  because  I  could  cough  and  spit  there  a§ 
I  please.  The  duke  and  lord  Arran  left  us,  and  I  have 
been  sitting  ever  since  with  lord  and  lady  Orkney 
till  past  eleven :  and  my  cold  is  worse,  and  makes 
me  giddy.  I  hope  it  is  only  my  cold.  O,  says  Ppt, 
everybody  is  giddy  with  a  cold ;  I  hope  it  is  no 
more ;  but  I'll  go  to-bed,  for  the  fellow  has  bawled 
past  twelve.    Night,  dears. 

29.  I  got  out  early  to-day,  and  escaped  all  my 
duns.  I  went  to  see  lord  Bolingbroke  about  some 
biuiiness,  and  truly  he  was  gone  out  too.  I  dined 
in  the  city  upon  the  broiled  leg  of  a  goose  and  a  bit 
of  bacon  with  my  printer.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  for- 
bear printing  what  I  have  in  hand  till  the  court 
decides  something  about  met  I  wiU  conti'act  no 
more  enemies,  at  least  I  will  not  embitter  worse 
those  I  have  already,  till  I  have  got  under  shelter ; 
and  the  ministers  know  my  resolution,  so  that  you 
may  be  disappointed  in  seeing  this  thing  as  soon  as 
you  expected.  I  hear  lord-treasurer  is  out  of  order. 
My  cold  is  very  bad.  Everybody  has  one.  Night, 
dear  rogues. 

30.  I  suppose  this  will  be  full  by  Saturday.  Duke 
of  Ormond,  lord  Arran,  and  I,  dined  privately  to- 
day at  an  old  servant's  house  of  his.  The  council 
made  us  part  at  six.  One  Mrs.  Bamsay  dined  with 
us,  an  old  lady  of  about  filVy-fivc,  that  we  were  all 
very  fond  of.  I  called  tliis  evening  at  lord-treasurer's, 
and  sat  with  him  two  hours.  He  has  been  cupped 
for  a  cold,  and  has  been  very  ill.  He  cannot  dine 
with  Pamell  and  me  at  lord  BoUngbroke's  to-mor- 
row ;  but  says  he  will  see  Pamell  some  other  time. 
I  hoise  up  Pamell  partly  to  spite  the  envious  Irish 
folks  here,  particularly  Tom  Leigh*  I  saw  the 
bishop  of  Clogher's  family  to-day ;  miss  is  mighty  ill 
of  a  cold,  and  coughs  incessantly.     Night,  MD. 

31.  To-day  Pamell  and  I  dined  with  lord  Boling- 
broke, to  correct  ParncU's  poem.  I  made  him  show 
all  the  places  he  disliked ;  and  when  Pamell  has 
corrected  it  fully  he  shall  print  it.  I  went  this  even- 
ing to  sit  with  lord-treasurer.  He  is  better,  and  will 
be  out  in  a  day  or  two.    I  sat  with  him  while  the 

•  Here  Me  plainly  means  Dingley. 
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yauDg  folks  went  ito  BiYppeCf  tnd  then  west  dowj^, 
aihi  tbeM  were  the  yoiuig  folks  merry  togetheir, 
bauring'  turned  Iftdy  Okford  up  to  my  lard,  find  I 
stayed  with  tbem  tilL  twelTe.  There  wAft  the  young 
couple,  lord  and  luly  Caermarthen,  and  lordi  and 
lady  Dupplio*  and  lord  -Harley  and  I ;  and  the^old 
folks  Wiere-  together  abovek  It  looked  Ji^e  what  I 
hfire  formerly  done^so  often ;.  stealing  togefiher  from 
the  oldr  felks,  though  indeed  it  was  not  fjom  poior 
lord-treasurer^  Who  is  as  young  a  fellow iis  any  of  us : 
but  lady  Oxfont  is  a  silly  mere  old  woman.  3&y 
ooidis  still  so  bad  that  I  have  not  the  least  svielKng. 
h  am  joBt  got  home,  and  His  past  twelye;  and  I'll  go 
to-'bedy  and'BQttle  my  bead<theaTy  as  toad«  Nigl^t, 
MD.  - 

January  il.  A  great  many  new  years  to  deasest 
little  MD.  Fray  Ood  A^nughty  bless  ypu,.  andsen^ 
yoq  ever  happy  i  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  yesterdaQr 
lord  Abercom.fvas  here,  teasing  me  about  his  Fvencii 
(1nchy»  and  suspeeting.ray  pfurtiality  to  the  Hamilton 
family  an  such  a  whimaioai/  mtmuerr  that  Dr.  Pratt, 
who  k\'as'by,  (thought he  was  mad.  Ue  wa^  no  sooner 
gone  but  l<»rd  Orkney  «ent  to  know  whetharhts  might 
come  and' sit  withrae.half  an.houciupon  some  busi- 
ness.- 'I  retivmed  anawier  that  I  would  wait  on  bim, 
whloh  I  did.  ^e  discoursed  a  while^and  lie  left 
me  with  lady  Orkney ;  and  in.  came  the  eaxl  of  Sel- 
kirk, whom  1  bad  uerer  seen  before4  He  is  .another 
brother  of  duke. Hamilton,  and  is  going  U>  France, 
by<a  power  from  his  motber^the  old.dushess,  to«ii^ 
llotiate  <  their  piretenaions  to  the  diuchy  of  Chltelb«- 
rault.  <  He  teased  me  for  two  hours  in  »pite  of  my 
teeth,  and  held  my  hand  when  I  offered  ito  stir ; 
wontd  hare  had  me  engage  the  ministry  to  favour 
him  against  lord  Abercorn^and  to  convince  them 
that  lord  Abercom  had  no  pretensions ;  and  desired 
I  would  also  convince  lord  Abercom  himself  «o ; 
and  concluded,  he  was  sorry  X  was  ^a  greater  fvieod 
to  Aberc«m  than  Hamilton*  I  .had  .no  patience, 
and  used  bim  with  some .  plainness.  .Ain  not  I 
purely  hszkdled  between  a  couple  of  puppies  1  Ay, 
says  Ppt,  you  must  be  meddling  la  other  folks' 
affaire.  I  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Ciogher  whether 
Abercom  did  noticomplain  that  I  would  not4et  him 
see  me^  last  year,  and  that  he  swore  he  would  take 
no  denial  from  my  sermnt  when-  he  came  again. 
The  ministers  gave  me  leave,  to  tell  the  Hamilton 
family  it  was  their  opinion  that  they  ought  to  agree 
with  Abercom.  Lord  Anglesey  was  then  by.  and 
told  Abercom ;  upon  which  he  gravely,  tells  me  *.*•  1 
wasicommissidned  by  the  ministers,  and  ought  to  per- 
ftsui  my  CDinmiflsion,"  &c— But  IMl  have  dooe  with 
thetn.  I  have  wamsd  lord-treasurer  and  lord  JQo- 
tingbroke  to  bewmre  of  Selkirk'^s  teasing,  pox  ^pn 
him!  yet  Abercom  vexes  me  more^  The  whelp 
«(wes  to  me  all  the  .kind  receptions  he  has  bad  from 
the  ministrv.  I  dined  to-day  at  lord-t^asqrer's  wi|h 
the  young  folks,  and  sat  with  lord-treasurer  till  nine, 
and  then  was  foroed  to  lady  Masham's,  and  sat  there 
till  twelve,  talking  oft  affairs,  till  I  am  out  of  humour, 
as  every  one  musi  thM  knows  them  inwardly,  A 
thousand  things  wrong,  most  of  them  ei|sy  to  mend  ; 
yet  our  schemes  availing  at  best  but  little,  and  some> 
times  nothing  at  i^I.  One  evil,  which  I  twice 
patched  up  with  the  hasard  of  all  the  credit  I ,  had, 
ia  now  spread  more  than  ever.  But  bum  politics, 
and  send  me  from  courts  and  ministers!  <Night, 
dearest  little  MD. 

3.  I  sauntered  about  this  morning,  and  went  with 
Br.  Pratt  to  a  picture  auction,  where  I  had  like  to 
be  drawn  in  to  buy  a  picture  that  I  was  fond  of, 
but,  it  seems,  was  good  for  nothing.  Pratt  was  there 
to  buy  some  pictures  for  the  bishop  of  Clogher,iwho 
reeolws  to  lay  out  ten  pounds  to  furnish  his  house 


with  eunoua  piefes.  We  dioed  with  ^  bishsp.  I 
being  by  .chance  disengaged,  i  Ajnd  this  cviniiiii;  i 
sate  with  the  bishop  of  Ossoxy,[I)r.  J.  Hactstuagi:), 
wlio  is  laid  up  with  tl)«  ^^t.  The 'French,  amW- 
s^dor,  duke  d'Aumont,  came  .to.  town  to-night;  ai;d 
the  rabble  conducted  him.  home  with  shout**  I  can- 
not smell  ye^  though  my  cold  bog^s  t9  break,  it 
continues  cruel  bvd  frosty  weathers.  Oo  aod  ie 
merry,  littU.  strrahs*  •  .      i    • 

3^  Lovd  DuppUn.and  Inxient' wilb  lord  aod  l&<i)' 
Orkney  this  morning  St  ten  to  Wimbledon,, »ixmilet 
off,.|«K«ee.  lord  and.  lady  Cs^rmarthei^    It  is  much 
the  ifine^t  pl^oei  ajbout  (this  ,t9wn.  <  Did  you  .nerer  vt 
jt;t    XwM  once  there,  b^ure,  ifuboul;.  five  yev%  «go. 
You  know    lady  Caermarth^n   i»  lar^-^xpm^m'f 
daughter,  roaDriedi^bouV' three  weeks  ago.t-I  bupe 
the  young  feUow  will  be. la- good  hus^od.    I  nuut 
send  this  away  now.    il  oarae  ba^k  just  by.uigbtiall; 
oniAl  cold  weather ;  I'll  take  my  leavF.— I  forjoi 
how  MD.'s  socounte  'are» ..  Prsylet  me  know  t^^^P 
timely  jbeforotMP  wants  ;  and  ;4pray, give. the  <bUl  on 
the  ether  side  to  Hn*  BcenC  p»  U8usi»     I  .bellerp  ! 
h«ve.not  paid  her  this. great  while.    Go,  pla^at 
cards..    LovS'Fdfrj    JKight;.  MP, ,  FW,  Jtfe,  U^- 
Xbt  six  odd  shilling,  teU  Un*  B cent,  are  for  kr 
new-year's  gi^.  •  I  am  just  now  told  X^t^or  dnr 
lady  AshUiirnham,  the  Duke  of  Oj^nond's  dsugUter, 
died  ■  yesterday   at  hsr  'Country  house.    The  |iPor 
creature  was  with .  child^    •  She  was  my  grestcit 
fttTourite«  and  1  am  in  exoesfilv«  concern  for  h/er  lofit. 
I  hardly  Knew  amoreii^aluable  perao*  on  all  account. 
Tou  must  have. heard  me  talk  of  her.     I  am  afr«u) 
to  see  the  duke  And  duchess.     She  was  naturall.^ 
very  healthy}  I  fear  she,has;bee^  thrown  a  way  f"'' 
want  of  care.    Fray  condole  with  me«    "lis  w- 
tremely  moving.     Her  lord  is  a  poppy;  ^nd  I  abail 
never  think  it  worth  *  my  -while  to*  be  troubled  widi 
him  now  he  has .  lost  all  that  was  valuable  in  hi* 
possession;  yet. I  think. he  used  her  pretty  well.   1 
hate  liife  wh<»^I  think  it  exposed  to  Bvch  Skccidente: 
and  te  see  so  many  thousana  wretches  burdening t!ie 
earth,  while  such  as  her  die,  maLea  me  think  Q*^ 
did  never  in^nd  life  for  a  blessing*    FJkreweU* 


LETTER.  THE  FIFTY-EIGHTH. 

LoQikm,  Jan.  4,  1712-13. 
X  ENDEp  my  las^  with  the  ro^lancholv  news  of  piwr 
lady  Ashl^urnham's,  death.,  T^e  bishop  oS  ^^logh"^ 
and  tir.  Pratt  m^e  nve  dine  with  tbem.,tp-daj  at  1"*^' 
Mounrjoy*8,  .  pu^uant  to  ,an  eujcagem.ent  wbkh  ^ 
bad  forgof.  Lady  Mountjoy.^old  me  that  Macartm j 
was  got  safe  out  pf  our  clutdies,  .^r  she  had  spelt* 
witli  one  wh.9  had  a  letter  from  him  from  Holland. 
Others  say  tjie  same  thin^.-7-As  .1  IjbII  lord  Moimi- 
joy's  I  saw  the  duke  d'Aumont^  the  "French  amba*- 
sagpr,  going  from  lord  !b.oUngbroke's,  where  he 
dined,  to  have  a  prJTate  audience  of  the  queen.  ' 
followed,,  and  went  up  ^o  poiirt,  where  there  wai » 
great  crowd,  t  was  t/ilking  with  the  duke  of  At 
gyle  by  the  fireside  in  the  hedcliamhcr,  when  lb' 
ambassadqr  ^ame  out  from  the  queen.  Argyll*  P'^** 
sen  ted  me  to  hi^  and  .lord  Bolingbrpke,  and  «'' 
talked ,  together  a  while.  ,  He  is  .a  .6nft  gentlenua. 
something  like  jthe  duke  of  Ormond,  and  just  swh 
an  expensive  man.  After  church  to-day  I  sbowe»i 
the  bishop  of  Ciogher^  at.court,  who  ,wi^  who.  ^'ig^^ 
my  two  dear  rogues. 

6.  Our  frost  is  broke,  but  it  is  bloody  cold.  lion.- 
treasurer  is  recovered,  and  went  out  this  cveniuii  ''^ 
the  queen.  I  dined  with  lady  Oxford,  and  then  i*t»^ 
with  lord-treasurer  till  he  went  out.  He  ga^e  n^? 
a  letter  from  an  unknown  hand,  relating  to  l>r 
Brown,  bishop   of  Cork,  recommejirfliig  hiui  U'  ■• 


JOt  RN Ali  'T0<  StISLLA!. 
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VOer  Msb6(>rl6,  as  ik  pervon  who  oppoted  Ibrd 
Whtrtott,  md  was  made  a  biihop  on  that  ilcCount, 
cekbntiitg  him  for  a  great  politician,  &e. :  In  thort, 
1-1  directly  eofitrary  to  his  -character,  urhich  I  made 
bold  to  explain.  What  doga  there  ttte  iu  the  world ! 
I  WIS  to'iee  the  poor  dake  And  diicheM  of  Ormond 
thb  morning.  The  doke  Wl«  in  his  public  tobm, 
nitb  Mr.  Southwell  and  two  hiotv  geutlenaen.  W hen 
South\Tell  and  I  were  alone  with  him  he  tllked 
»nraethmg  of  lord  Ashbiimham,  that  he  was'  afraid 
ii\tr  Whi^  would  get  him  again.  -  lie  bore  up  as 
m\\  99  be  coold,  but  -eoidethiug  fklling  accidentiiUy 
iodhcourse*  ih^  tea»  wei«  jnst  AdHug  Out  of  his 
*'TN,  and  I  looked  off  to  give  hihi  an  -  opportunity 
(wbicb  be  took)  of  wiping  them*  with  his  baindker- 
thtff.  1  neter  saw  anything  so  moving,  nor  tfoeh  a 
Dniiture  of  greatness  ofmiddj  and  tendemess,  and 
di«crelKni.  '  Night,  dearest  MD. 

6.  Lord  Bollngbroke,  and  Pafnell,  tad  I,  dined, 

br  ififTitatibn,  with  my  friend  Dairtineuf,  ^\Aim  you 

Ian  heard  me  talk  of.      Lord  BdUngbrdke  likes 

PuB^a  mightily ;  and  ft  is  pleask^it  to  see  thit  one 

vlobardty  passed  fbr  Anything  in  Ireland  makes 

bMwaj  Iwre'with  'a  Kttle'frt^dly  fof warding.     It  is 

«nir?y  Mnf  Wf^thcK    and  i    havt»   hardly  been 

>^lt«tl  to-day,  nor  know  anything  that  passes.-^ 

Lord-tteMorer  is  *qtite  recovered,  and  I  hope  will 

Uke  tife  to   keep  himself 'wblV^    The  dnohess  of 

yu1borai%h  is' leaving  ilngfaiid  to  go  to  her  dorke, 

^  makes  presents  of  ringtito  several  ft'iends,  they 

tof  worth  two  hntidved  potrnds  a<'pieoc.     I  am  sure 

•^e  ought  to  give  ine  one,  though  the  duke  pretenA- 

«<1  to  think  me  1ns  greatest  enemy,  and  got  people 

to  ttW  me  *o;  and'^ery  mildly  to  let  mo  know  how 

risiily  he  would  have  me  softened  to^vnrd  him.     I 

brf  t  lad)-  of  faia  acquaintance  and  mine  let   him 

^uow  «*ibat  I  had   hindered  many  a  bitter  thing 

sraiaskt  biM;'nut  for  his  own  sake,  but  beeaiise  i 

}hi>aght  It  looked  base ;   and  I'  desired  everything 

•bouH  be  left  him  ex«-ept  power.**     Night,  MU. 

7.  I  dined  with  lord  and  lady  Maisham  to-day, 
»a<l  this  evening  played  at  Ombre  with  Mrs.  Van- 
botnrigfa,  metely  for  amusement.  The  ministers 
^^e  ^3t  my  papers,  and  will  neither  read  them  nor 
<|^e  tbem  to  me ;  sind  I  c^  hardly  do  anything. 
^  «rj  wvm  stabby  weather,  but  I  made  a  shift  to 
eel  a  walk  ;  yet  I  lost  half  of  it  by  shaking  off  lord 
Rothe*ter,«  who  is  a  good,  civil,  simple  man.  The 
*'.*hop  ofOssory  will  not  be  bishop  of  Hereford,  to 
?h«!  ijreit  grief  of  himself  and  his  wife.  And  what 
i<  MD  doing  now,  I  wonder^  Playing  at  cards 
«ith  the  dean  and  Mrs.  Walls  t  I  think  It  hi  not 
''-rtaiQ  yet  that  Macartney  is  escaped.  I  am  plagued 
>vitli  bad  authors,  verse  and  prose,  w)io  send  me 
tH.  ir  book*  and  poems,  the  vilest  trash  I  ever  saw ; 
^tit  I  have  given  their  names  to  my  man,  never  to 
l^t  them  w^  me,  I  have  got  weak  ink,  and  it  is 
»'Ty  white,  and  I  don't  sec  that  it  turns  black  at 
*ll.  HI  ^o  to  sleep ;  it  is  past  twelve. — Night,  MD. 

*^*  You  miist  tiiulerstatid  that  I  am  in  my  geers, 
Will  have  got  a  cfiocoiale-pot,  a  present  from  ]Vfrs. 
^*V  of  Clogher,  and  some  chocolate  from  my  bro- 
«>'r Ormond,  and  1  treat  folks  sometimes.  1  dined 
W'th  lord -treasurer  at  live  o'clock  to-day,  and  was 
'J  ^hilt  he  and  lord  Bollngbroke  were  at  business ; 
•■■'  it  is  fit  I  should  know  all  that  passes  now,  be- 
'■»«*'.  kc.  The  duke  of  Ormond  employed  me  to 
*^\^  to  lord-treasurer  to-day  about  an  affair,  and  I 
Y^%o\  and  the  duke  spoke  himself  two  hours  be- 
'•■f^,  which  vexed  me,  and  1  will  chide  the  duke 
a'->ut  it.  rn  tell  you  a  good  thing:  there  is  not 
''^-  of  the  ministry  but  what  will   employ  me  as 

'  Mmry  flyde,  tpuuf  Lanrenve  cnrl  of  Rochrater,  younger 
*uit  uTkH  diuiocllor  Claraukm,  mini-^ter  of  Cbarlcs  II. 


gravely  to  Speak  for  them  to  Idrd-tretsuMr'aa  if  I 
Werfe  thbir  brother  or  bis ;  and  I  do  it  m  gravely, 
though  1  know  they  do  it  only  betause  they  will  not 
make  themselves  uneasy,  or  had  rather  I  should  be 
denied  than  they.  I  believe  our  peace  will  not  be 
ilnisbed  these  two  montlis;  for  J  think  wo  mutt 
have  a  return  from  Spain  by  -a  messenger  ^nAo  will 
not  go  till  Sunday  next.  Lor«l«treatfarer  has  invited 
me  to  dine  with  Mm  again  to-morrow.  Your  com- 
mlsMoner,  Keatly,  is  to  be' there.  Night,  dear  little 
MB.     •        '• 

"9.  Dr.  Pratt  drank  chocolate  with'  me  this  nuurn- 
ing,  and  then  we  'walked.  1  vraa  yesterday  with 
-him  io  Mto  lady  Betty  Butler,  grieving  for  her  sister 
Ashbumham.  The  jade  was  in  bed  inform,'aiid 
she  did  sb  tim,  she  made  me  elck.  'I  meet  Tom 
Leigh  every  day  in  the^pat^,  to  preserve  hb  health. 
Me  M  as  ruddy  as  a  rt)s^,  and  tells  me  hM  bishop  of 
Drombre  recovers  very  much^  That  bishop  has 
been  very  near '  dying*  To^da^a  '*  Bxaminci^' 
Udka  of  the  play  of  •<  What  is  it  Uket*'  and  you 
Will  thiftk  it  to  be*  mhie»  and  he  blt;'fer'I  have 
no  hand  tn<  these  papen  at  allr.  I  dined  with  lord- 
treasurer,- and  ahall  again  to-morrow,  which  it  his 
day  vrhen  all  the  minieters  dlnewitb  him.  -  He  •calls 
it  whdppifig-day.  It  is- always  on  Satdrdayi  and  We 
do'  indeed  nstiaily  rally  Mm  about  his' faults  on  that 
'day.  I-^'as'of  the  original  dab,  when  only  poor 
lord  BlverS,  lord-keeper,  and  lord'  BoUngbrokecame; 
but  now  Ormbnd,  Anglesey,  -loRl*stewafrd4  Dart- 
mouth, and  other  rabble  intrude,  'and  I  scold  at  it ; 
but  noW  they  pretehd  as  good  a  title  as  i  ^<  and,  in- 
deed, many  SatiArdayit  I  am  not  there.  The  com- 
pany being  too  manj^,  I  don't  lore  it.     Night,  MD« 

10.  At  seven  tlhis  evening,  an  we  sat  after  dinner 
'at  lordHreasorei's,  a  servant  said  lord  P^erborow 

was  at  the  dOor.  liord-treasnrer  and  lord  Boling- 
'  broke  itent  ooi  to  meet  him,  and  brooght  him  in. 
He  was  Just  tiAtdmed  fVom  abroad^  where  be  has 
been  abdve  a  year.  '  As  soon  as  he  taw  mo  he  left 
the  duke  of  Ormond  and  other  lords,  and  ran  and 
kissed  me  before  he  spoke  to  them ;  but  chid  me 
terribly  for  not  writing  to  himi  which  I  never  did 
this  last  time  he  v^tLH  aoroad,  not  knowing  where  he 
was  \  and  he  changed  places  so  often,  it  was  impos- 
sible a  letter  should  overtake  him.  He  left  England 
with  a  bruise,  by  his  coach  overraming,  that  made 
htm  spit  blood,  and  was  so  ill  we  expected  every 
post  to  hear  of  his  death ;  but  bo  outrode  it,  or  out- 
drank  it,  or  something,  and  Is  neme  home  'lustier 
than  ever.  He  is  at  least  sixty,  and  ha* more  spirits 
than  any  young  fellow  I  know  of  in  Eaglaiid.  He 
bin  got  the  old  Oxford  regiment  of  horse,  and  1  be- 
lieve will  have  a  garter.  1  love  the  hang-dog  deariy. 
Night,  dear  MD. 

11.  The  court  was  crammed  to-day  to  see  the 
French ''ambassador,  but  he  did  not  come.  Did  I 
never  tell  yon  that  i  go  to  comt  on  Sundays  as  to  a 
coffeehouse,  to  see  ac<]fuaratance  whom  I  should  not 
otherwise  see  twice  a-yeart  The  provost  and  1  dbie 
with  N^  Southwell,'  by  appointment,  in  order  to 
settle  your  king<lom,  if  my  sehemc  ean  be  followed  ; 
but  1  doubt  our  mldfttry  will  be  too  tedious.  You 
mast  certainly  have  a  new  parUaroent;  but  they 
would  hare  that  a  secret  yet.  Our  parliamfent  here 
will  be  prorogued  for  three  weeks.  Thoet  puppies 
the  l>uteh  will  not  yet  oome  in,  though  they  preUnd 
to  submit  to  the  queen  in  everything;  but  they 
would  fain  try  first  how  our  session  begins,  in  hopes 
to  embroil  us  in  the  house  of  lords :  and  if  my  ad- 
vice had  been  taken  the  session  should  have  begun, 
and  we  would  have^  trusted  the  parliament  to  ap- 
prove the  Bt^ps  already  made  toward  the  peace,  and 
had  an  address  perhaps  from  them  to  conclude  with- 
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out  the  Dutch,  if  they  would  not  agree.  Othen  are 
of  my  mind,  but  it  is  not  reckoned  ao  safe,  it  aeema ; 
yet  I  doubt  whether  the  peace  will  be  ready  so  soon 
aa  three  weeks,  but  that  is  a  secret.     Night,  MO. 

12.  Pratt  and  I  walked  into  the  city  to  one  Bate- 
man's,  a  famous  bookseller,  for  old  books.  There  I 
laid  out  four  pounds  like  a  fool,  and  we  dined  at  a 
hedge  ale-house,  for  two  shillings  and  twopence, 
like  emperors.  Let  me  see,  I  bought  Plutarch,  two 
volumes,  for  thirty  shillings,  &c.  Well,  1*11  tell  you 
no  more ;  you  don't  understand  Greek.  We  have 
no  news,  and  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to-day,  and 
I  can't  finish  work.  These  ministers  will  not  find 
time  to  do  what  I  would  hare  them.  So  night,  own 
dear  dallars. 

13.  I  was  to  hare  dined  to-day  with  lord-keeper, 
but  would  not,  because  that  brute  sir  John  Walter 
was  to  be  one  of  the  company.  You  may  remember 
he  railed  at  me  last  summer  was  twelvemonth  at 
Windsor,  and  has  never  begged  my  pardon,  though  be 
promised  to  do  it ;  and  lord  Mansel,  who  was  one  of  the 
company,  would  certainly  have  set  us  together  by  the 
ears,  out  of  pure  roguish  mischief.  So  I  dined  witli 
lord-treasurer,  where  there  was  none  but  lord  Boling- 
broke.  I  stayed  till  eight,  and  then  went  to  lady 
Orkney's,  who  has  been  sick,  and  sat  with  her  till 
twelve.  The  parliament  was  prorogued  to*day,  as  I 
told  you,  for  three  weeks.  Our  weather  is  very  bad 
and  slobbery,  and  I  shall  spoil  my  new  hat  (I  have 
bought  a  new  hat),  or  empty  my  pockets.  Does 
Hawkshaw  pay  the  interest  he  owes  t  Lord  Aber- 
com  plagues  me  to  death.  I  have  now  not  above 
six  people  to  provide  for,  and  about  as  many  to  do 
good  offices  to ;  and  thrice  as  many  that  I  will  do 
nothing  for;  nor  can  I  if  I  would.  Night,  dear  MD. 

14.  To-day  I  took  the  circle  of  morning  visits.  I 
went  to  the  duchess  of  Ormond,  and  there  was  she, 
and  lady  Betty,  and  lord  Ashbumham  together : 
this  was  the  first  time  the  mother  and  daughter  saw 
each  other  since  lady  Ashbumham*s  death.  They 
were  both  in  tears,  and  I  chid  them  for  being  toge- 
ther, and  made  lady  Betty  go  to  her  own  chamber  ; 
then  sat  a  while  with  the  duchess,  and  went  after 
lady  Betty,  and  all  was  well.  There  is  something 
of  farce  in  all  these  mournings,  let  them  be  ever  so 
serious.  People  will  pretend  to  grieve  more  than 
they  really  do,  and  that  takes  off  from  their  true 
grief.  I  then  went  to  the  duchess  of  Hamilton,  who 
never  grieved,  but  raged,  and  stormed,  and  railed. 
She  is  pretty  quiet  now,  but  has  a  diabolical  temper. 
Lord-keeper  and  his  son,  and  their  two  ladies,  and 
I  dined  to-day  with  Mr.  Cesar,  treasurer  of  the  navy, 
at  his  house  in  the  city,  where  he  keeps  his  office. 
We  happened  to  talk  of  Brutus,  and  I  said  something 
in  his  praise,  when  it  struck  me  immediately  that  I 
had  made  a  blunder  in  doing  so ;  and,  therefore,  I 
recollected  mysc-If,  and  said,  ••  Mr.  Cenar^  I  beg  your 
pardon."  So  we  laughed,  &c.  Night,  my  own 
dearest  little  rogues,  MD. 

15.  1  forgot  to  tell  you  that  last  night  I  had  a 
present  sent  me  (I  found  it,  when  1  came  home,  in 
my  chamber)  of  the  finest  wild  fowl  I  ever  saw,  with 
the  vilest  letter,  and  from  the  vilest  poet,  in  the 
world,  who  sent  it  me  as  a  bribe  to  get  him  an  em- 
ployment, I  knew  not  where  the  scoundrel  lived, 
so  I  could  not  send  them  back;  and  therefore  I 
gave  them  away  as  freely  as  I  got  them,  and  have 
ordered  my  man  never  to  let  up  the  poet  when  he 
comes.  The  rogue  should  have  kept  the  wings  at 
least  ,ibr  his  muse.  One  of  his  fowls  was  a  large 
capon  pheasant,  as  fat  as  a  pullet.  I  ate  share  of  it 
to-day  with  a  friend.  We  have'now  a  drawing-room 
every  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  at  one 
o'clock.     The  queen  does  not  rome  out ;  but  all  her 


I  ministers,  foreigners,  and  persons  of  quality  arc  &t 
it.  I  was  there  to.  day ;  and  as  lord -treasurer  cim^ 
toward  me  I  avoided  him,  and  he  hunted  roc  thrict 
about  the  room.  I  affect  never  to  take  notice  of 
him  at  church  or  court.  He  knows  it,  for  I  hare 
told  him  so ;  and  to-night,  at  lord  Masham's,  hr 
gave  an  account  of  it  to  the  company ;  but  my  reasoiu 
are,  that  people  seeing  me  speak  to  him  cautena  great 
deal  of  teasing.  I  tell  )ou  what  comes  into  my  head, 
that  I  never  knew  whether  you  were  WhigB  or 
Tories,  and  I  value  our  conversation  the  more  that 
it  never  turned  on  that  subject.  1  have  a  fancy  that 
Ppt  is  a  Tory  and  a  rigid  one.  I  don't  know  why; 
but  methinks  she  looks  like  one,  and  DD  a  sort  of  a 
trimmer.  Am  I  right  1  I  gave  the  Examiner  a  him 
about  this  prorogation,  and  to  praise  the  queen  for 
her  tenderness  to  the  Dutch  in  giving  them  still  more 
time  to  submit.  It  fitted  tlie  occasions  at  preaeul. 
Night,  MD. 

16.  I  was  busy  to-day  at  the  secretary's  office,  and 
stayed  till  past  three.  The  duke  of  Ormond  and  1 
were  to  dine  at  lord  Orkney's.  The  duke  was  at 
the  committee,  so  I  thought  all  was  aafe.  When  1 
went  there  they  had  almost  dined ;  for  the  duke  had 
sent  to  excuse  himself,  which  I  never  knew.  I  came 
home  at  seven,  and  began  a  little  whim,  which  ju*t 
came  into  my  head,  and  will  make  a  threepenuT 
pamphlet.  It  shall  be  finished  and  out  in  a  ^veck; 
and  if  it  succeed,  you  shall  know  what  it  is  \  other- 
wise, not.  I  cannot  send  this  to-morrow,  and  will 
put  it  off  till  next  Saturday,  because  I  have  rou^^h 
business.  So  my  journals  shall  be  short,  and  Fpt 
must  have  patience. 

17.  This  rogue  Pamell  has  not  yet  corrected  hi> 
poem,  and  I  would  fain  have  it  out.  I  dined  to-dai 
with  lord-treasurer  and  his  Saturday's  company,  nine 
of  us  in  all.  They  went  away  at  seven,  and  lord- 
treasurer  and  I  sat  talking  an  hour  after.  Aft^r 
dinner  he  was  talking  to  the  lords  about  the  ipcrch 
the  queen  must  make  when  the  parliamrnt  meets. 
He  asked  me  how  I  would  make  iti  I  wm  goin.* 
to  be  serious,  because  it  was  seriously  pot ;  but  1 
turned  it  to  a  Jest.  And  because  they  had  been 
speaking  of  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  going  to 
Flanders  after  the  duke,  I  said,  the  speech  shouU 
begin  thus : — **  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  In  order  to 
my  own  quiet,  and  that  of  my  subjects,  I  havethou|;ht 
fit  to  send  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  abroad  after 
the  duke."  This  took  well,  and  turned  off  the  dis- 
course. I  must  lell  you  I  do  not  at  all  like  the  present 
situation  of  affairs,  and  remember  I  tell  you  v>. 
Things  must  be  on  another  foot,  or  we  are  all  undone. 
I  hate  this  driving  always  to  an  inch.     Night,  MD. 

18.  We  had  a  mighty  full  court  to-day.  Dillj 
was  with  me  at  the  French  church,  and  edified 
mightily.  Duke  of  Ormond  and  I  dined  at  lord 
Orkney's ;  but  I  left  them  at  seven,  and  came  houK 
to  my  whim.  I  have  made  a  great  progress.  ^) 
large  Treatise >  stands  stock  still.  Some  think  it  t(« 
dangerous  to  publish,  and  would  have  me  print  ouh 
what  relates  to  the  peace.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  itbil 
do.  The  bishop  of  Dromore  is  dying.  They  thuugbt 
yesterday  he  could  not  live  two  hours;  yet  hi'  ^ 
still  alive,  but  is  utterly  past  all  hopes.  Go  to  cards. 
Night,  dear  MD. 

19.  I  was  this  morning  to  see  the  duke  aitti 
duchess  of  Ormond.  The  duke  d'Aumont  came  la 
while  I  was  with  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  wc  o'm* 
plimented  each  other  like  dragons.  A  poor  fellow 
called  at  the  door  where  I  lodge,  with  a  parcel  ci 
oranges  for  a  present  for  me.  I  bid  my  man  leam 
what  his  name  was,  and  whence  it  came.  Hcfrcut 
word  his  name  was  Bun,  and  that  I  knew  him  un 
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A'ii.  I  Ud  my  man  t«U  him  I  was  busy,  and  he 
( uuJd  not  speak  to  me  ;  and  not  to  let  him  leave  his 
••rau^s.  I  know  no  more  of  it,  but  I  am  sure  I 
never  heard  the  name,  and  I  shall  take  no  sucli  pre< 
-•■Mi.t  from  strangers.  Perhaps  he  might  be  only 
^>ine  be^ffiar^  who  wanted  a  little  money.  Perhaps 
It  might  be  something  worse.  Let  them  keep  their 
{••iiMiu  for  their  rats.  1  don't  love  it.  That  blot  Is 
a  blunder.     Night,  dear  MD. 

20.  A  committee  of  our  society  dined  to-day  with 
the  cbaucellor  of  the  exchequer.  Our  society  does 
not  meet  now  as  usual,  for  which  I  am  blamed  ;  but 
(ill  lord 'treasurer  Mrill  agree  to  give  us  money  and 
vtnployments  to  bestow,  I  am  averse  to  it ;  and  he 
gitei  us  nothing  but  promises.  Bishop  of  Dromore 
is  AiU  alive,  and  that  is  all.  We  expect  every  day 
he  HiU  die,  and  then  Tom  Leigh  must  go  back, 
whirh  is  one  good  thing  to  the  town.  I  believe 
Pr4(t  will  drive  at  one  of  these  bishoprics.  Our 
Fji^isb  bishopric*  is  not  yet  di!>poscd  of.  I  believe 
tlie  peace  will  not  be  ready  by  the  session. 

«1.  I  was  to-day  with  my  printer,  to  give  him  a 
litde  psmphlet  I  had  written,  but  not  politics.  It 
«Ji  be  out  by  Monday.  If  it  succeeds,  I  will  tell 
ym  of  it ;  otherwise  not  We  had  a  prodigious 
t.jin  to-day,  as  bad  as  rain ;  yet  I  walked  like  a 
.;.km|  boy  all  the  way.  The  bishop  of  Dromore  still 
ur  m*  breath,  but  cannot  live  two  days  longer.  My 
ivg^  book  lies  flat.  Some  people  think  a  great  part 
"fit  ought  not  to  be  now  printed.  I  believe  1  told 
}o\i  fc  I  before.  This  letter  shall  not  go  till  Saturday, 
which  makes  up  the  three  weeks  exactly,  and  I  allow 
MO  MX  weeks,  which  are  now  almost'  out ;  so  you 
must  know  I  expect  a  letter  very  soon,  and  that  MD 
1*  UT)  well ;  and  so  night,  dear  MD. 

22.  This  is  one  of  our  court-days,  and  I  was  there. 
I  lold  jou  there  is  a  drawing-room  AVednesday, 
Thunday,  and  Saturday.  The  Uamiltous  and 
\bcrcoms  have  done  teasing  me.  The  latter,  I 
Iwar,  is  actually  going  to  France.  Lord-treasurer 
•judfrelled  with  me  at  court  for  being  four  days 
uitltout  dining  with  Iiim  ;  so  I  dined  there  to-duy, 
itid  he  has  at  last  fallen  in  with  my  project  (as  he 
ciiU  it)  of  coining  halfpence  and  farthings,  with 
•iivires,  like  medals,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  every 
^'ir  changing  the  device.  I  wish  it  may  be  done. 
NiidJl,  MD. 

23.  Duke  of  Ormond  and  I  appointed  to  dine  with 
N<^  Southwell  to-day,  to  talk  of  settling  your  affairs 
(f  (arliameut  in  Ireland,  but  there  was  a  mixture  of 
fompjmy,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  in  haste, 
•^d  ooUiing  was  done.  If  your  parliament  meets 
Ihts  summer  it  roust  be  a  new  one  ;  but  I  find  some 
*t^  of  opiiiion  there  should  be  none  at  all  these  two 
yvs.  J  will  trouble  myself  no  more  about  it.  My 
^i-^*!^  was  to  serve  the  duke  of  Ormond.  Dr.  Pratt 
«*d  1  ftat  this  evening  with  the  bishop  of  Clogher, 
*nd  played  at  ombre  for  threepence.  That  I  sup- 
tO«e  i«  but  low  with  you.  I  found,  at  coming  home, 
»  Utter  from  MD»  No.  37.  1  shall  not  answer  it 
thi4  bout,  but  will  the  next.  I  am  sorry  for  poor 
J*pl.  Pray  walk  if  you  can.  I  have  got  a  terrible 
"*^^  cold  before  my  old  one  was  quite  gone,  and 
•Iwii'l  know  how.  I  shall  have  DD's  money  soon 
from  the  exchequer.  The  bishop  uf  Dromore  is  dead 
oow  ii  last.    Night,  dear  MD. 

24.  I  was  at  court  to-day,  and  it  was  comical  to 
*  ••  lord  Abercom  bowing  to  me,  but  not  speaking, 
■i'J  lord  Selkirk  the  same.  1  dined  with  lord-trca- 
^if'^r  Slid  his  Saturday  club,  and  sat  with  him  two 

'in  after  the  rest  wert?  gone,  and  spoke  freer  to 
MQ  of  atfxin  than  1  am  afraid  others  do  who  might 

•  llcrffovi,  vsesot  by  th«  death  of  Dr.  11.  Ilumphrcys.  2oth 


do  more  good.  All  his  friends  repine,  and  shrug 
their  shoulders,  but  will  not  deal  ^vith  him  so  freely 
as  they  ought.  It  is  an  odd  business ;  the  parliament 
just  going  to  sit,  and  no  employments  given.  They 
say  they  will  give  them  in  a  few  days.  There  is  a 
new  bishoj)  made  of  Hereford  ;  so  Ossor^'  is  disap- 
pointed. I  hinted  so  to  his  friends  two  months  ago, 
to  make  him  leave  off  deluding  himself^  and  being 
indiscreet,  as  he  was.  1  have  just  time  to  send  thia 
mthout  giving  it  to  the  bellman.  My  second  cold 
is  better  now.  Night,  dearest  litUe  MD,  FW,  Me, 
Lele. 


LETTER  THE  FIFTY-NINTH. 

Loadon,  Sunday,  Jan.  S5, 1712-13. 
Wb  had  such  a  terrible  storm  to-day,  that^  going  to 
lord  Bolingbroke's,  I  saw  a  hundretl  tiles  fallen 
down ;  and  one  swinger  fell  about  forty  yards  before 
me,  that  would  have  killed  a  horse :  so,  after  church 
and  court,  I  walked  through  the  park,  and  took  a 
chair  to  lord-treasurer's.  Next  door  to  his  house  a 
tin  chimney-top  had  fallen  down  with  a  hundred 
bricks.  It  is  grown  calm  tliis  evening.  I  wonder 
had  you  such  a  wind  to-day  t  I  hate  it  as  much  as 
any  hog  does.  Lord-treasurer  has  engaged  me  to 
dine  again  with  him  to-morrow.  He  has  those 
tricks  sometimes  of  inviting  me  from  day  to  day, 
which  I  am  forced  to  break  through.  My  little 
pamphlet  is  out :  'tis  not  politics,  ijf  it  takes,  I  say 
again  you  shall  hear  of  it. 

26.  This  morning  I  felt  a  little  touch  of  giddiness, 
which  has  disordered  and  weakened  me  with  its 
ugly  remains  all  this  day.  After  dinner  at  lord- 
treasurer's,  the  French  ambassador,  duke  d'Aumont, 
sent  lord- treasurer  word  that  his  house  was  burnt 
down  to  the  ground.  It  took  fire  in  the  upper 
rooms,  while  he  was  at  dinner  with  Monteleou,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  other  persons ;  and  soon 
after  lord  Bolingbroke  came  to  us  with  the  same 
story.  We  are  full  of  speculations  upon  it,  but  I 
believe  it  was  the  carelessness  of  his  French  rascally 
servanta.  It  is  odd  that  this  very  day  lord  Somers, 
Wharton,  Sunderland,  Halifax,  and  the  whole  club 
of  Whig  lords,  dined  at  Poutac's  in  the  city,  as  I  re- 
ceived private  notice.  They  have  some  damned 
design.  I  tell  you  another  odd  thing:  I  was  ob- 
serving it  to  lord-treasurer  that  he  was  stabbed  on 
the  day  king  William  died ;  and  the  day  I  saved  his 
life  by  opening  the  hand-box  was  king  William's 
birth-day.  My  friend  Mr.  Lewis  [secretary  to  the 
earl  of  Dartmouth]  has  had  a  lie  spread  on  him  by 
the  mistake  of  a  man  who  went  to  another  of  his 
name  to  give  him  thanks  for  passing  his  privy  seal 
to  come  from  France.  That  other  Lewis  spread 
about  that  the  man  brought  him  thanks  from  lord 
Perth  and  lord  Melfort  (two  lords  with  the  pre- 
tender), for  Ids  great  services,  &c.  The  lords  will 
examine  that  other  Lewis  to-morrow  in  council ; 
and  I  believe  you  will  hear  of  it  in  the  prints,  for  I 
will  make  Abel  Roper  give  a  relation  of  it.  Pray 
tell  me  if  it  be  necessary  to  write  a  little  plainer,  for 
I  looked  over  a  bit  of  my  last  letter,  and  could 
hardly  read  it.  I'll  mend  my  hand,  if  you  please  ; 
but  '*  you  are  more  used  to  it  nor  I,"  as  Mr.  Ray- 
mond says.     Night,  MD. 

27.  1  dined  to-duy  with  lord-treasurer  :  tliis 
makes  four  days  together ;  and  he  has  invited  me 
again  to-morrow,  but  I  absolutely  refused  him.  I 
was  this  evening  at  a  christening  with  him  of  lord 
Dupplin's  daughter.  He  went  away  at  ton ;  but 
they  kept  me  and  some  others  till  past  t\\  clve ;  fo 
you  may  be  sure  'tis  late,  as  they  say.  Wc  have 
now  stronger  suspicions  that  the  duke  d'Aumout's 
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lumtvwBB  let  on  She  by  naliDe.  1  ww  toi^day  to 
see  lord-kmpen  wbo  has 'quite  lost  his  roite  with  « 
ODld.t  There  Dp.  Radolifie  toM  me  that  it  wwthe 
aanbaasador's/  eonftctioner  .set  the  house  on  fire  by 
boiling  Bittgaf»  and  goiftig  dowm  atid  letting  it  boU 
ofer^  Yet  others  still  think  diJieretitly;  so  1  know 
not  what  ts^^judge.  Night,  my  own  dearest  M D. 
' '  J38.  I  was  to-day  at  oourt,  where '  Uie  ambassador 
talked  to  me  as  if  he-  did  not  suspect  any  design  in 
burning  d'Anmont's  house ;  but  the  abbi  Gautier, 
secretary  for  France  here^  said  qslte  otherwise t;  and 
that  d'Aumont  had  a  l^ttee  the  tenr  same  day  to/  let 
him  know  hia  house  should  be  bucnt^  and  tells 
•evend  other  -eirottmstaneee  too  tedieut  tto  write. 
One  is,  that  a  fellow  mending  the  tiles  just  when 
tbe-  fire  broke  out  saw  a  pot  with  wildire  in  the 
roMB.  I  dited  with  lord  Orkney.*  I^ either  lotd 
Aberoom  mor  SeUcirk  will  now  speak  with  me*  1 
hate  diaobliged  both  sides.    Kight,  dear  MD« 

29;  Our  society  met  to^day^  fourteen  of  us,  and  at 
a  tavern.  We  now  nesoiTe  to  meet  but  once  a  Ibrt- 
nighti  and  have  a  committee  every  otbeo  w«ek.ef 
six  or  seven,  to  eonaiilt  about  doing-  some  geed*'.  I 
proposed  another  message  to  locd  "treasurer  by  three 
principal  members,  to  give  a  hundred  guineas  to  a 
certain  penon*  and  Iheyareto  urge  it  as  well  as 
tbey  can.  We  also  raised  nixiy  guineas  upon .  our 
own  society ;  but- 1  made  iheai  do  it  by  assessors, 
and  I  was  one  oC  themr  and-  we  fitted  our  tarn  to  the 
several  estates*  The  duke  of  Ormond  pays  ten 
guinese,  and  I  tlie  third  part  of  a  guinea ;  at  that 
rate  they  may  tax  as  often  as  4hey  please-  Well, 
but  I  rausti  answer  your  letter*  young  women  *.  not 
yet;  it  is  Iste:  now,  and  I-  can't  find  it«  Night, 
dearest  MD| 

30.  I  have  drank  Spa  waters  these  two  or  three 
davs ;  but  they  do  not  pass,  and  make  me  -Tery 
giddy,  1  atn  not  well ;  &ith,  I  will  take  them  no 
more.  J  sauntered  after  church  with  the  provost 
to-day,  to  see  a  library  to  be  sold*  and  dined  at  five 
with  lord  Orkney.  We  still  think  there  was  malice 
in  burning  d'Aumont* s  house.  I  hear  little  Harrison 
is  come  over;*  it  was  he  l.sent  tu  Utrecht.  He  is 
now  queen's  secretary  to  *  the  enbstty,  and  has 
brought  with  him  the  Barrier  Treaty,  as  it  is  now 
corrected  by  us,  and  }  iekied  to  by  the  Dutch,  which 
was  the  greatest  difficulty  to  retard  the  peace.  I 
hope  he  will  bring  over  the  pesce  a  month  hence, 
for  we  will  send  him  back  as  soon  ss  possible.  I 
long  to  see  the  little  brat,  my  own  creature.  His 
pay  is  in  all  a  thousand  pounds  a-year,  and  they 
have  never  paid  him  a  groat,  though  I  have  teased 
their  hearts  out«  He  must  be  three  or  four  hundred 
pounds  in  debt  at  least.  Poor  brat !  L«t  me  go  to 
bed,  sirrahs.    Night,  dear  31 D. 

31.  Harrison  was  with  me  this  morning;  we 
talked  three  houn,  and  then  1  catried  him  to  court. 
When  we  went  down  to  the  door  of  my  lodging  I 
found  a  coach  >valted  for  him.  I  chid  him  for  it« 
but  he  whispered  me  it  was  impossible  to  do  other- 
wise ;  and  in  the  ooach  he  told  me  be  had  ncrt  one 
farthing  in  his  pocket  to  pay  it ;  and  therefore  took 
the  coach  for  the  whole  day,  and  intended  to  borrow 
money  somewhere  or  other.  So  there  was  the 
qneen's  miaifller  intrusted  in  afiatrs  of  the  greatest 
importsnoe,  without  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  to  pay  a 
csoaeh!  I  paid  him  while  he  was  with  me  seven 
gmbeas,  in  part  of  a  doien  of  shirts  he  bought  me  in 
HoUaad.  1  presented  him  to  the  duke  of  Onnond 
and  eereral  lords  at  court;  and  J  c<»Crived  it  so 
that  lord-treasurer  came  to  me  and  asked  (I  had 
Pameli  by  ne)  whether  that  was  Dr.  Pamell,  and 
came  up  aisd  spoke  to  him  with  great  kindness,  and 
invited  him  to  his  house.      1  value  myself  upon  i 


making  the  nlinlstry  desire  to  km  neqasfaittd  wiUi 
PamelU  and  not  Pamell  with  tJbe  nduisliy.  His 
poem  is  almost  fully  correctedf  aaid  shsll  bs  soon 
out.'  Here  is  enough  for  torday :  only  to  teM  you 
that  I  was  'in  the*  city  with  diy  flrinier  to  alter  au 
Examiner  about  my  mend  Lewis's  story,  wbieh  wiU 
be  told  with  remazis. 

Sunday*  February  1.  I  could  do  nothing  till  to* 
day  about  the  Examiner,  but  the  printer  came  titii 
morning,  and  I  dictated  to  him  whai  was  fit  to  bir 
said,  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  came  and  oorrected  it  u 
he  would  have  it ;  so  I  was  neither  at  church  nor 
court.  The  duke  of>  Orawnd  and  I  dined  si  lord 
Orkney's.  •  I  left  them  at  seven,  and  eat  with  ur 
Andrew  FoudtSliney  who  has  a  very  bad  sore  \t^ 
for  whieb  he  designs  -to  90  to  Finuoe.  Here  b  s 
week  gone,  and  one  side  of  this  letter  not  fiiiislied. 
Q,  but  I  will  ^vrite  now  hut  onoe  in  three  weeks.-^ 
Yes,  foitlH  this  shall  go  sooner^  The  parliamcmis 
to  sit  on  the  third,  but  will  adjourn  for  three  or  four 
days,  fo^  Che  queen  is  Isid  up  with  the  gout,  aiui 
both  speakers  out  of  order,  though  one  oC  them,  tlie 
lord-keeper,  \a  almost  well.  X  spoke  to  the  dake  of 
Ormond  a  good  deal  about  Ireland*  We  do  not 
altogether  agree*  nor  am  I  judge  enough  of  ItrA 
aifairs ;  but  1  wiU  speak  to  lord- tressuzee  to-morrow, 
tiiat  we  three  mi^  settle  some  way  or  other. 

%,  I  had  a  letter  some  daya  ago  hrom  JdoH  6m ; 
her  name  is  now  Wigmore,  and  her  husband  is  turaed 
parsota.  Sfaedesirea  nothing  but  that  I  would  gvt 
lord-keeper-to  give  him  a  lining;  but  I  will  send  ber 
no  aasijtfer,  though  efan  dedkes  it  much.  She  Mill 
makes  mantuas  at  Famham.  Jt  rained  all  this  d»T, 
and  Dilly  oame  to  me,  and  was  coaching  it  into  the 
city ;  So '  I  ^lent  with  him  for  a  ahiikiug,  becsuw 
it  would  not  cost  nfe  a  IsKhing.  There  I  luci 
my  friend  Stratford,  the  merchant,  who  b  goinr 
abroad  to  gather  up  his  debts,  and  *be  clear  iu  the 
world.  He  begged  that  I  would  dine  with  some 
merchantfriends  of  ours  there,  because  it  was  thehst 
time  I  should  see.him :  so  I  did,  and  thought  tohaw 
seen  lord-treasurer  in  the  evening,  but  he  happened 
to  go  out  asr  five  ;  so  1  visited  some  friends  snd  came 
home.  And  now  I  have  the  greatest  part  of  vonr 
letter  to  answer;  and  yet  I  will  not  do  it  to-n^i;iit, 
say  what  you  please.  The  parliament  meeu  to. 
morrow,  but  will  be  prorogued  for  a  fortnight ;  wbicb 
disappointment  will,  I  believe^  vex  abtindance  of 
them,  though  they  are  not  Whigs ;  for  they  are  forced 
to  be  in  town  at  expense  for  nothinf^s  but  we  wsot 
an  answer  from  Spain  before  we  are  oore  of  eveiy- 
thing  being  right  for  the  peace;  and  God  know* 
wh^er  we  can  have  that  answer  this  month.  It  tf 
a  most  ticklish  juncture  of  allaiis;  we  are  aliTa>« 
driving  to  an  inch :  I  am  weary  of  it.     Night,  MD. 

3.  The  parliament  met,  and  was  pron^fued, «  1 
said,  and  I  found  some  cloudy  foees,  and  heard  soa^ 
grumbling.  We  have  got  over  all  oor  ditficoltie^ 
wilfa  France,  I  think.  They  have  now  settled  all  tbe 
articles  of  commerce  between  us  and  tbens,  whereiB 
they  were  very  much  dl»posed  to  play  the  rogue  li 
we  had  not  held  them  to ;  and  this  business  we  wsil 
for  from  Spain  is  to  prevent  sosne  other  rogueries  of 
the  French,  who  sre  finding  an  evasion  to  trade  to 
the  Spanish  West  Indies :  but  I  hope  we  shall  prevent 
iu  I  dined  with  lord-treasurer,  wad  he  vrss  in  good 
humour  enou^^.  I'gave  him  that  part  of  my  book 
in  manuscript  to  read  where  his  cbaiaeter  was,  and 
drawn  pretty  fteely.  He  was  reading  and  oonvctioir 
it  with  his  pencil,  when  the  bishop  of  Si.  Dsrid's 
[Dr.  P.  BliaeJ  (now  removing  to  Herefecd)  came 
and  interrupted  us.  1  left  him  at  eight,  and  sat  till 
twelve  with  the  provost  and  bishop  of  Clogher. 

[Wednesday]  4.  I  was  to-day  at  conrtt  but  kepi 
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OQt  of  bi^tKMam's  vr%y,  beccvite  I  vnM  engaged 
to  the  duke  of  Onaond,  irbere  I  dined,  and,  I  &ink^ 
tfe  end  drank  toet  mxah.  I  sat  this  evening  with 
hdy  MtshfciD,  snd  then  with  lord  Masham  and  lord- 
tmiinrer  at  hMd  MflBhaiii's%  It  was  last  year,  you 
m%j  rpiacfnber,  tny  rampant  evening  y>lace.  I  mw 
ladj  Jersey  with  Udy  Masham,  who  has  been  la}4ng 
out  for  my  aeqoaintanee,  and  has  forced  a  promise 
from  me  to  dfink  chocolate  with  her  hi  a  day  or  two, 
which  I'  knew  not  whether  1  shall  perform  (I  have 
Jmi  mended  my  pen  you  aee),  for  I  do  not  much 
like  her  chaVMer  •  but  she  is  very  malicious,  and 
rherefore  I  tYlfink  I  most  beep  fkir  with  heir.  I  can- 
nnt  tend  this  letter  tttt'Satuiday  nktxU  I  find  ;  so  I 
«iM  tnsirer  yonrs  now.  I  see  no  different  days  df 
the  month ;  yet  it  Hs  dated  January  3.  '  So  it  was 
lon^  1  eoming'.  I  dM  nm.  write  to  Dr.  Coghill  that 
I  would  hav«  nothing  in  Ireland  {  but  that  I  was 
tolkitini^  nothing  anywhere,  -  and  that  is  true.  I 
htw  named  Dr.  Sterne  to  lord- treasurer,  lord  Boling- 
^rAe,iQd  th0  duke  of  Ormond,  for  ft  bishopric,  and 

I  did  ii  heartilyi     I  know  not  what  wiH* come  of  it; 

Hit  Ifcil  yoitkm  a  great  secret  that  I  hare  made  the 
^okf  of  Ormond  promise  me  to  recommend  nobody 
nii  he  tells  4ne,  and  this  for  someressons  too  long  to 
Rmnioa.  My  head  is  still  in  no  good  order.  I  am 
koarrilr  tofry  for  Ppt.  I  am  «ai:e  her  head  is  good 
iit*^;  1*11  answer  more  to-morrow.  Night, 
drwtnt  MD. 

5  (6).  I  must  go  on  with  yotir  letter.  I  dined 
to^liy  witb  sir  Andrew  Fountaine  and  the  provost, 
tod  phyed  at  orabre  with  him  all  the  afternoon.  1 
v^  yet  sir  Andrew  is  an  admirable  player.  Lord 
Peoibroke  came  in,  and  I  gave  him  three  or  four 
•wry  Dilly  pons,  that  begin  with  an  if.  Well,  but 
>our  letter,  vrell,  let  me  see.— No ;  1  believe  I  shall 
VTite  DO  more  this  food  while,  nor  publish  what  I 
have  done.  •*••  I  did  not  suspect  you  would  tell 
Filby.  You  are  so  •♦♦•.'  Turns  and  visitations — 
»hii  are  those  t  1*1*  preach  and  visit  as  much  for 
Mr.  Walli.  Pfay  God  mend  people's  health ;  mine 
u  but  very  indifTerent.  I  have  Irft  off  Spa  water ; 
it  maiies  my  legs  swell.     Night,  dearest  MD. 

^  [7].  This  is  the  queen's  birthday,  and  I  never 
»>w  it  celebrated  with  so  much  hurry  and  fine 
rlothet.  I  w«nt  to  court  to  see  them,  and  I  dined 
viib  lord-keeper,  where  the  ladies  were  fine  to  ad- 
nintiaa.  I  paved  the  evening  at  Mrs.  Vanhom- 
n?h  ^  and  came  home  pretty  early  to  answer  your 
l«UcragBin«  Pray  God  keep  the  queen.  She  was 
leiy  iU  about  ten  days  ago,  snd  had  the  gout  in  her 
•^'Httwh.  When  I  came  from  lord-keeper's  I  called 
■*t  UinUtreasurer's,  because  I  heard  he  was  'fetj  fine, 
"»d  that  was  a  new  thing ;  and  it  was  true,  for  his 
♦■•jst  and  waistcoat  were  embroidered.  I  have  seen 
lfc<?  puvost  often  since,  and  never  spoke  to  him  to 
»P«Ji  to  the  Temples  about  Daniel  Carr.  nor  will ; 
•  «J«m*t  care  to  do  it.  I  have  writ  lately  to  Parvisol. 
I  OS  did  wel>  to  let  him  make  up  his  aocompU.  All 
^m|*  grow  dear  in  Ireland,  but  com  to  the  parsons ; 
^  my  livin|pi  are  falleli  much  this  year  by  Parvisol's 
■c^at.    ^  i^t,  dearest  rogues,  M  D. 

'*  (H),  1  was  at  court  to-day,  but  saw  no  birth- 
■^^J  ^thcs ;  the  great  folks  never  wear  them  above 
«»iire  or  twioe.  I  dined  with  16rf!  Orkney  and  sat 
'he  ereniag  with  air  Andrew  Fountaine,  whoso  leg 
•MQ  a  very  dobtoui  condition.  Pray  let  me  know 
*•*  tiro  DD^s  money' is  near  due:  always  let  me  know 
«^  beforehand,  llils,  l  believe,  will  hardly  go  till 
Stimlay;  for  I  tell  you  what,  being  not  very  well, 
'  <We  not  stiidy  much :  so  I  let  company  come  in  a 
Tujruln*,  snd  the  afternoon  pass  in  dining  and  sitting 
"nnewhere,  Lord-Treasurer  is  angry  if  I  don't  dine 
*nh  him  ertry  second  day,  and  1  cannot  part  with 


him  till  kite }  he  kept  roe  last  night  tiU  neartwelve. 
Our  weather  is  consunt  rain  abore  these  two  mouthsi 
which  hinden  walking,  so  that  our  spring  it  'not  like 
yours.  I  have  not  seen  Fanny  Manley-  }*ct ;  I  dan* 
not  find  time.  I  an  in  rebellion  with  all  mv  ac<' 
quaintanoe,  but  I  will  mend  with  my  bealtb'and  tlie 
weather.    Clogher  make  a  figure !    Clogher  main  « 

.     Colds !  why  we  have  beeii  oil  dy&g  ^ilh 

colds ;  but  now  they  are  a  little  off,  and  my  Mcdnd 
is  almost  off.  I  <an  do  nothing  for  Swattton.  lax*- 
deed  it  is  a  thing  hnpbssible,  and  wholly  out  of  my 
way.  If  he  buys,  he  must  buy.  So  now  I  have 
answered  your  letter;  and  there's  an  end  of  that 
now ;  and  Pil  say  no  morev  but  bid  you  might,  dear 
MD. 

S  [9].  It  was  teiribly  rainy  to-day  firom  morning 
till  night.  1  intended  to  have  ditaed  with  lord- 
treasurer,  but  went  to  see  sir  Andrew  Fountaine, 
and  he  kept  me  to  ditiner,  which  saved  coach-hire, 
and  I  stayed  with  him  all  the  afternoon,  and  lost 
thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence  at  orabre.  There  was 
management !  and  lord«>treasurer  wiU  ohide ;  but  I'll 
dine*  with  him  to-morrow.  The  bishop  of  Clogher*s 
daughter  hew  been  ill  some  daya,  and  it  prowea  the 
small^MX.  She  is  very  full,  but  it  comes  out  well, 
and  they  apprehend  no  danger.  Lady  Orkney  has 
given  me  her  picture,  a  Tery  fine  original  of  sir 
Godfrey  Kneller'e ;  it  is  now  a  mending.  He  has 
fayoured  her  squint  admirably;  and  you  know  I 
love  a  cast  in  the  eye.  I  was  to  see  lady  Woisley 
to-day,  who  is  just  eome  |o  town ;  she  is  full  of  rheu- 
matic pains.  All  my  acquaintance  grow  old  and 
sickly.  She  lodges  in  the  very  house  in  King-street* 
between  Su  Jamet's-street  and  St.  Jamea's-square, 
where  DD's  brother  bought  the  sweetbread  when 
I  lodged  there  and  DD  came  to  see-  me.  Short 
♦♦*♦.     Night,  MD. 

9  [10].  f  thought  to  have  dined  with  lord-trea« 
surer  to-day,  but  he  dined  abroad  at  Tom  Barley's, 
so  I  dined  at  lord  Masham's,  and  was  winning  all  1 
had  lost  playing  with  lady  Masham  at  crown  piquet, 
when  we  went  to  pools,  and  I  lost  it  again.  Lord- 
treasurer  came  in  to  us  and  chid  me  foF«ot  following 
him  to  Tom  Harley's.  Miss  Ashe  is  still  the,  same, 
and  they  think  her  not  in  dsnger;  my  man  calls 
theredaUy  after  I  am  gone  out,  and  tells  me  at  night. 
I  was  this  morning  to  see  lady  Jereey,  and  we  have 
made  twenty  parties  about  dining  together,  and  1 
shall  hardly  keep  one  of  them.  She  is  reduced,  after 
all  her  greatness,  to  seven  servants  and  a  small  house, 
and  no  coach.  1  like  her  tolerably  as  yet.  Night, 
MD. 

10  [I I].  I  made  visits  this  morning  to  the  duke 
and  duchess  of  Ormond,  and  lady  Betty,  and  the 
duchess  of  Hamilton.  (When  I  was  writing  this 
near  twelve  o'clock  the  duchess  of  Hamilton  sent  to 
have  me  dine  with  her  to-morrow.  I  am  forced 
to  give  my  answer  through  the  door,  for  my  man  has 
got  the  key  and  is  gone  to  be<l,  but  I  cannot  obey 
her,  for  our  society  meets  to-morrow.)  I  stole  an-ay 
from  lord-treasurer  by  eight,  and  intended  to  have 
passed  the  evening  with  sir  Thomas  Clsrges  and  his 
lady,  but  met  them  in  another  place,  and  have  there 
sate  till  now.  My  head  has  not  been  ill  to-day.  I 
was  at  court,  and  made  lord  Mansel  walk  with  me 
in  the  Park  before  we  went  to  dinner. — Yesterday 
and  to-day  have  been  fair,  but  yet  it  rained  all  last 
night.  I  saw  Sterne  staring  at  court  to-day.  He 
has  been  often  to  see  me,  he  says,  but  my  man  has 
not  yet  let  him  up.  He  h  in  deep  mourning;  I 
hope  it  is  not  for  his  wife.  I  did  not  ask  him. 
Night,  MD. 

12.     I  have  reckoned  days  wrong  all  this  while,* 
>  He  hod  omitU'd  ThnrMlsy  th^  SRh. 
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for  thifl  is  the  twelfth.  I  do  not  know  when  I  lost 
it.  I  dined  to-day  with  our  society,  the  greatest 
dinner  1  have  erer  seen.  It  was  at  Jack  Hill's,  the 
governor  of  Dunkirk.  I  gave  an  account  of  sixty 
guineas  I  had  collected,  and  am  to  give  them  away 
to  two  authors  to-morrow,  and  lord-'treasurer  has 
promised  me  a  hundred  pounds  to  reward  some 
others.  I  found  a  letter  on  my  tahle  last  night  to  tell 
me  tluit  poor  little  Harrison,  the  queen*s  secretary, 
that  came  lately  from  Utrecht  with  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  was  ill,  and  desired  to  see  me  at  night,  but 
it  was  late,  and  I  could  not. go  till  to-day.  I  have 
often  mentioned  him  in  my  letters  you  may  re- 
member. ****  I  went  in  the  morning  and  found 
him  mighty  ill,  and  got  thirty  guineas  for  him  from 
lord  BoUngbroke,  and  an  order  for  a  hundred  pounds 
from  the  treasury,  to  be  paid  him  to-morrow,  and  I 
have  got  him  removed  to  Knightsbridge  for  the  air. 
He  lias  a  fever  and  inflammation  on  his  lungs,  but  I 
hope  will  do  well.     Night,  MD. 

13.  I  was  to  see  a  poor  poet,  one  Mr.  Diaper,  in 
a  nasty  garret  very  sick.  I  gave  him  twenty  gui- 
neas  from  lord  Bolingbroke,  and  disposed  the  other 
sixty  to  two  other  authors,  and  desired  a  friend  to 
receive  the  hundred  pounds  for  poor  Harrison,  and 
will  carry  it  to  him  to. morrow  morning.  I  sent  to 
see  how  he  did,  and  he  is  extremely  ill ;  and  I  am 
very  much  afflicted  for  him,  ss  he  is  my  own  crea- 
ture, and  in  a  very  honourable  post,  and  very  worthy 
of  ir«     I  dined  iu  the  city.     I  am  much  concerned 

•for  this  poor  lad.     His  mother  and  sister  attend 
him,  and  he  wants  nothing.     Nighty  dear  MD. 

14.  I  took  Parnell  this  morning,  and  we  walked 
to  see  poor  Harrison.  I  had  the  hundred  pounds  in 
my  pocket.  I  told  Parnell  1  was  afraid  to  knock  at 
the  door;  my  mind  misgave  me.  I  knocked,  and 
his  man  in  tears  told  me  his  master  was  dead  an  hour 
before.  Think  what  grief  this  is  to  me !  I  went  to 
his  mother,  and  have  been  ordering  things  for  his 
funeraVwith  as  little  cost  as  possible,  to-morrow  at 
ten  at  night.  Lord-treasurer  was  much  concerned 
when  1  told  him.  I  could  not  dine  with  lord- 
treasurer,  nor  anywhere  else ;  but  got  a  bit  of  meat 
toward  evening.  No  loss  ever  grieved  me  so  much  : 
poor  ereature  I  Pray  God  Almighty  bless  poor  MD. 
Adieu.  I  send  this  away  to-night,  and  am  sorry  it 
must  go  while  I  am  in  so  much  grief. 


LETTER   THE  SIXTIETH. 

London,  Feb.  15,  1712-13. 
I  DINED  to-day  with  Mr.  Rowe,  and  a  projector,  who 
has  been  teasing  roe  with  twenty  schemes  to  get 
grants ;  and  I  don't  like  one  of  them ;  and,  besides, 
I  wv  out  of  humour  for  the  loss  of  poor  Harrison. 
At  ten  this  night  I  was  at  his  funeral,  which  I  or- 
dered to  be  as  private  as  possible.  We  had  but  one 
coach  with  four  of  us  ;  and  wlien  it  was  carrying  us 
home  after  the  funeral,  the  braces  broke  ;  and  we 
were  forced  to  sit  in  it,  and  have  it  held  up,  till  my 
man  went  for  chairs,  at  eleven  at  night  in  terrible 
raiu.  I  am  come  home  very  melancholy,  and  will 
go  to  bed.     Night,  dearest  MD. 

16.  I  dined  to-day  with  lord  Dupplin  and  some 
company  to  divert  me  ;  but  left  them  early,  and  have 
been  reading  a  book  for  amusement.  I  shall  never 
have  courage  again  to  care  for  making  anybody's 
fortune.  The  parliament  meets  to-morrow,  and  will 
be  prorogued  another  fortnight,  at  which  several  of 
both  parties  were  angry ;  but  it  cannot  be  helped, 
though  everytliing  about  the  peace  is  past  all  danger. 
I  never  saw  such  a  continuance  of  i-ainy  weather. 
We  have  not  had  two  fair  days  together  tJiese  ten 
weeks.     I  have  not  dined  with  lord -treasurer  these 


four  day^  nor  can  I  till  Saturday  ;  for  I  have  flevenl 
engagements  till  then,  and  he  will  chide  me  to  8om« 
purpose  I  am  perplexed  with  this  hundred  |)ouQds 
of  poor  Harrisou's,  what  to  do  with  it.  I  cannot 
pay  his  relations  till  they  administer,  for  he  is  oiuch 
in  debt ;  but  I  will  have  the  staff  in  my  own  haud», 
and  venture  nothing.     Night,  dear  MD. 

17.  Lady  Jersey  and  I  dined  by  appointment  to- 
day with  lord  Bolingbroke.  He  is  sendii^  hi" 
brother  to  succeed  Mr.  Harrison.  It  is  the  prettiest 
post  in  Europe  for  a  young  gentleman.  I  lost  lu) 
money  at  ombre  sadly  ;  1  make  a  thousand  blunden 
at  it*  I  play  but  threepenny  ombre ;  but  it  is  what 
you  call  running  ombre.  Lady  Ciarges,  and  a  drab 
X  hate,  won  a  dozen  shillings  of  me  last  night.  The 
parliament  was  prorogued  to-day ;  and  people 
grumble  ;  and  the  good  of  it  is,  the  peace  camiot  be 
hnished  by  the  time  they  meet,  there  are  so  many 
Hcidling  things  to  do.  Is  Ppt  an  ombre  lady  jett 
You  know  all  the  tricks  of  it  now,  I  suppose.  I 
reckon  you  have  all  your  cards  from  France,  fur  «ur! 
pay  sixpence  a  pack  tuxes,  \vhich  goes  deep  to  thf 
box.  I  have  given  away  all  my  Spa  water,  and  taU 
some  nasty  steel  drops,  and  my  head  has  been  beUvr 
this  week  past.  1  send  every  day  to  see  how  Mi>* 
Ashe  does :  she  is  very  full,  they  say,  but  iu  m- 
danger.  I  fear  she  will  lose  .some  of  her  beauiv 
The  son  lies  out  of  the  house.  1  wish  he  had  thexu 
too,  while  he  is  so  young. — Night  MD. 

18.  The  earl  of  Abingdon  had  been  teasing  mtr 
these  three  mouths  to  dine  with  him  ;  and  thi»  daj 
was  appointed  about  a  week  ago,  and  I  named  in\ 
company;  lord  Stawell,  colonel  Disney,  and  Dr. 
Arbuthnot;  but  the  two  last  slipped  out  their  necis, 
and  left  Stawell  and  me  to  dine  there.  We  did  uut 
dine  till  seven,  because  it  is  Ash  Wednesday.  ^Vt 
had  nothing  but  tirih,  which  lord  Stawell  could  uoi 
eat,  and  got  a  broiled  leg  of  a  turkey.  Our  mat 
was  poison ;  yet  the  puppy  has  twelve  thouMkDii 
pounds  a-year.  His  carps  were  raw,  and  hib  caji* 
dies  tallow.  He  shall  not  catch  me  in  haste  agaio, 
and  everybody  has  laughed  at  me  for  dining  with 
him.  I  was  to-day  to  let  Harrison's  mother  ii>n'J« 
I  could  not  pay  till  she  administers ;  which  she  wili 
do.     I  believe  she  is  an  old  devil,  and  her  daughui 

a .     There  were  more  Whigs  to-day  at  court 

than  Tories.  I  believe  they  think  the  peace  nubt 
be  made,  and  so  come  to  please  the  queen.  She  if 
still  lame  with  the  gout. 

19.  I  was  at  court  to-day,  to  speak  to  lord  Bulin^;- 
broke  to  look  over  Pamell's  poem  since  it  is  cor- 
rected ;  and  Parnell  and  I  dined  with  him,  and  hi 
has  shown  him  three  or  ftiur  more  places  to  alter « 
little.  Lady  Bolingbroke  came  down  to  us  while  ut 
were  at  diimer,  and  Parnell  stared  at  her  as  if  ^l^^ 
were  a  goddess.  I  thought  she  was  like  ParatU' 
wife,  and  he  thought  so  too.  Parnell  is  much  plea^<! 
with  lord  Bolingbroke's  favour  to  him,  and  I  hope  k 
may  one  day  turn  to  his  advantage.  His  poem  wili 
be  printed  in  a  few  days.  Our  weather  continues  k> 
fresh  raining  as  if  it  had  not  rained  at  alL  I  sat  to- 
night at  lady  Masham's,  where  lord-treasurer  came 
and  scolded  me  for  not  dining  witli  him.  I  told  hiin 
I  could  not  till  Saturday.  I  have  stayed  there  till 
past  twelve  ;  so  night,  dear  MD. 

20.  Lady  Jersejr,  lady  Catherine  H^de,  the  Spa- 
nish ambassador,  the  duke  d'Etrees,  another  bju- 
niard,  and  I,  dined  to-duy  by  appointment  with  lo;d 
Bolingbroke  :  but  th^)-  fell  a  drinking  so  muii}  S}*a- 
nish  healths  in  champagne,  that  I  stole  away  to  the 
lailies,  and  dranl^  tea  till  eight,  and  then  went  and 
lost  my  money  at  ombre  with  sir  Andrew  Fouutaiu<% 
who  has  a  very  bad  leg.  Miss  Ashe  is  |ta»t  ail 
danger ;  and  her  eye,  which  was  lately  bad,  (1  w\*- 
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jKM  one  effect  of  her  distemper,)  Is  now  better.  I 
Jo  not  let  the  bishop  see  me,  nor  shall  this  good 
while.  Oood-lack !  when  I  came  home,  I  warrant, 
I  found  a  letter  from  MD,  No.  38  •  and  you  write  so 
urnall  now-a-days.  I  hope  your  poor  eyes  are  better. 
Well,  this  shall  go  to-morrow  se'ennight,  with  a  bill 
for  Me.  I  will  speak  to  Mr.  Griffin  to-morrow, 
about  Ppt's  brother  Filby,  and  desire,  whether  he 
deaerres  or  no,  that  his  employment  may  be  mended, 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  see  Griffin  ;  otherwise  not ;  and 
ru  aniwer  MD*b  letter  when  I  Pdfr  think  fit. 
Mght,  MD. 

21.  Methinke  1  writ  a  little  saucy  last  night     I 

mean  the  last.     I  saw  Griffin  at  court.     He  says  he 

knows  nothing  of  a  salt-work  at  Recton ;  but  that  he 

Kill  giTe  Filby  a  better  employment,  and  desires 

Filby  will  write  to  him.  If  I  knew  where  to  write  to 

Filby,  I  would  ;  but  pray  do  you.     Bid  him  make 

no  mention  of  you ;  but  only  let  Mr.  Griffin  know 

"  \\ai  he  has  had  the  honour  to  be  recommended  by 

Di.  Swift,  &c. ;    that  he  will    endeaTOur  to   de- 

wne,  &c.;"    and  if  you  dictated  a  whole  letter 

for  bin)  it  would  be  better ;  I  hope  he  can  write 

*D<i  fpell  well.    I'll  inquire  for  a  direction  to  Griffin 

befiirv  I  finish  this.    I  dined  with  lord-treasurer  and 

•PI  en  lords  to-day.      You  know  Saturday  is  his 

^reit  day.    I  sat  with  them  till  eight,  and  then 

rune  home,  and  hare  been  writing  a  letter  to  Mrs. 

I>aris,  at  York.     She  took  care  to  have  a  letter  de- 

lUeref  for  me  at  lord-treasurer's ;  for  I  would  not 

own  one  she  sent  by  post.     She  reproaches  me  for 

oot  writing  to  her  these  four  years ;   and  I  ha^e 

lonestly  told  her  it  was  my  way  never  to  write  to 

thoce  whom  I  am  never  likely  to  see,  unless  I  can 

vne  them,  which  I  cannot  her,  &c.     Davis  the 

•choohnaster*s  widow.     Night,  MD. 

22.  I  dined  to-day  at  lord  Orkney's,  with  the 
duke  of  Ormond  and  sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Hate 
}ou  erer  heard  of  the  latter  1  He  married  the 
ducheM  of  Grafton  in  his  youth  (she  dined  with  us 
too).  He  is  the  mosc  considerable  man  in  the 
boQie  of  commons.  He  went  last  spring  to  Flan- 
ders with  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  from  thence  to 
France,  and  was  going  to  Italy;  but  the  ministry 
*^nt  for  him,  and  he  has  been  come  over  about  ten 
dayA.  He  is  much  out  of  humour  with  things :  he 
liinks  the  peace  is  kept  oiF  too  long ;  and  is  full  of 
tears  and  doubts.  It  is  thought  he  is  designed  for 
secretary  of  state,  instead  of  lord  DartmouUi.  We 
Ittve  been  acquainted  these  two  years ;  and  I  intend, 
b  a  day  or  two,  to  have  an  hour's  talk  with  him  on 
affairs.  I  saw  the  bishop  of  Clogher  at  court ;  miss 
it  recovering.  I  know  not  how  much  she  will  be 
(narked.  Ilie  queen  is  slowly  mending  of  her  gout, 
and  intends  to  be  brought  in  a  chair  to  parliament 
when  it  meets,  which  vriil  be  March  3 ;  for  I  sup- 
pose they  will  prorogue  no  more ;  yet  the  peace  will 
not  be  signed  then,  and  we  apprehend  the  Tories 
tKemtelves  will  many  of  them  be  discontented. 
Niijfit,  dear  MD, 

23.  It  was  ill  weather  to-day,  and  1  dined  with 
•tr  Andrew  Fountaine,  and  in  the  evening  played  at 
••3ibre  ^ith  hira  and  the  provost,  and  won  twenty- 
^e  shillings;  so  1  have  recovered  myself  pretty 
«elL  DiUy  has  been  dunning  me  to  see  Fanny 
Minley;  hut  I  have  not  }et  been  able  to  do  it. 
Mils  Ashe  is  now  quite  out  of  danger ;  and  they 
tiope  will  not  be  much  marked.  I  cannot  tell  how 
to  direct  to  Griffin  ;  and  think  he  lives  in  Bury- 
<i:ret,  neat  St.  J^mes's-street,  hard  by  me ;  but  1 
•iinj»04e  your  brother  may  direct  (o  him  to  the  salt- 
*'fPnt',  aud,  as  I  remember,  he  knows  his  christian 
tiatne,  because  he  sent  it  me  in  the  list  of  the  com- 
fuMMuners.     Night,  dear  MD. 


24.  I  walked  this  morning  to  Chelsea,  to  tee  Dr« 
Atterbury,  dean  of  Christchurch.  I  had  business 
with  him  about  entering  Mr.  Fits-Maurice,  lord 
Kerry's  son,  into  his  college ;  and*  lady  Kerry  is  a 
great  favourite  of  mine.  Lord  Harley,  lord  Dup- 
plin,  young  Bromley  the  speaker's  son,  and  I,  dined 
with  Dr.  Stratford  and  some  other  clergymen  ;  but  I 
left  them  at  seven*  to  go  to  lady  Jersey,  to  see  Mon- 
teleon  the  Spanish  ambassador  play  at  ombre. 
Lady  Jersey  was  abroad,  and  I  chid  the  servants 
and  made  a  rattle ;  but  since  I  came  home  she  sent 
me  a  message  that  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  the 
meeting  is  to  be  to-morrow.  I  have  a  worse 
memory  than  when  I  left  you,  and  every  day  foiiget 
appointments ;  but  here  my  memory  was  by  chance 
too  good.  But  ru  go  to-morrow ;  for  lady  Cathe- 
rine Hyde  and  lady  Bolingbroke  are  to  be  there  by 
appointment,  and  I  listed  up  my  periwig,  and  all,  to 
make  a  figure.  Well,  who  can  help  itt  Not  I,  vow 
to  Heaven!  Night,  MD. 

25.  Lord-treasurer  met  me  last  night  at  lord 
Masham's,  and  thanked  me  for  my  company  in  a 
jeer,  because  1  had  not  dined  with  him  in  three 
days.  He  chides  if  I  stay  away  but  two  days  to- 
gether. What  will  this  come  tol  Nothing.  My 
grandmother  used  to  say, 

'*  More  of  your  lining,  and  ten  of  yonr  dinlog.'* 
However,  I  dined  with  him,  and  could  hardly  leave 
him  at  eight,  to  go  to  lady  Jersey's,  where  five  or  six 
foreign  ministers  were,  and  as  many  ladies.  Monte- 
leon  played  like  the  English,  and  cried  game,  and 
knocked  his  knuckles  for  trump,  and  played  at 
small  games  like  Ppt.  Lady  Jersey  whispered  me 
to  stay  and  sup  with  the  ladies  .when  the  fellows 
were  gone ;  but  they  played  till  eleven,  and  I  would 
not  stay.  I  think  this  letter  must  go  on  Saturday  ; 
that's  certain ;  and  it  is  not  half  full  yet.  Lady 
Catherine  Hyde  had  a  mighty  mind  I  should  be 
acquainted  with  lady  Dalkeith,  her  sister,  the  duke 
of  Monmouth's  eldest  son's  widow,  who  was  of  the 
company  to-night;  but  I  did  not  like  her;  she 
paints  too  much.     Night,  MD. 

26.  This  day  our  society  met  at  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond's ;  but  I  had  business  that  called  me  another 
way ;  so  I  sent  my  excuses,  and  dined  privately 
with  a  friend.  Besides,  sir  Thomas  Hanmer  whis- 
pered me  last  night  at  lady  Jersey's  that  I  must  at- 
tend lord-treasurer  and  duke  of  Ormond  at  supper 
at  his  house  to-night ;  which  I  did  at  eleven,  and 
stayed  till  one,  so  you  may  be  sure  it  is  late  enough. 
There  was  the  duchess  of  Grafton,  and  the  duke  her 
son ;  nine  of  us  in  all.  Duke  of  Ormond  chid  me 
for  not  being  at  the  society  to-day,  and  said  sixteen 
were  there.  I  said  I  never  knew  sixteen  people 
good  company  in  my  life  ;  no,  faith,  nor  eight  nei- 
ther. We  have  no  news  in  this  town  at  all.  I 
wonder  why  I  don't  write  you  news.  I  know  less  of 
what  ])a9ses  than  anybody,  because  1  go  to  no 
coffeehouse,  nor  see  any  but  ministers  and  such 
people  ;  and  ministers  never  talk  politics  in  conver- 
sation. The  Whigs  are  forming  great  schemes 
against  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  will  be 
next  Tuesday,  I  still  think,  without  fail ;  and  we 
hope  to  hear  by  then  that  the  peace  is  ready  to  sign. 
The  queen's  gout  mends  daily.     Night,  MI). 

27.  I  passed  a  very  insipid  day,  and  dined  pri- 
vately with  a  friend  in  the  neighbourhood.  IJid  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  ^  very  fine  picture  of  lady  Ork- 
ney,* an  original,  by  sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  three 
quarters  length  t  1  have  it  now  at  home,  with  a 
fine  fmroe.  Lord  Bolingbroke  and  lady  Masham 
have  promised  to  sit  for  iiii* ;  but  I  despair  of  lord- 
treasurer  ;  ouly  I  hope  he  will  (;ivc  me  a  copy,  and 

*  He  bequeathed  this  picture  to  tlia  Earl  of  Orrery. 
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the^'  I  khan  liati?  &II  1H^ '  ^letifl'es  6f  thcMie  T  reblly 
km*  here' I  lust  half  a  <lozeh';  only  I  Will  iiitike 
Idrtf  kt^pef'glVe  me  his  pHnt  in  i' ffafne.  This  Ittter 
m^st  go  Co-Titorrow,  because  of  setiditi^  Me  a  bill ; 
ehe  it  shonld  hot'  fill  tieit  1"retk,  I  iisaute  joti. 
I  htL\^  little  to  do  now  with  tny  peh  ;  for  m;^  jji*anti 
bu6iiie66'^  slops  till  they  are  more  'pressing,  and  till 
Bormefhing  or  other  happens;  and 'I  befliete  1  shall 
return  xtnh  disgdst  to  finish  it,  it  is  so  vfcry  labori- 
ous. Sir  Thomas  Hanmer"  hai  my 'papers  "^  now. 
You  are'  now  at'ombk^  Withth'e  deail, 'alwa jii  on 
JViday'nrght  with  Mrs.  Walls.  Pray  dbn'l  play  at 
small  gamefir.  1  stood  by  the  other  night  ^hiltf  the 
T>iik6  d'Etr^^s  lost  six  tithes  with  n^anilio,  btl^to, 
Atid  thr^'e"  small  trumps  *  And  lady  Jersey  'ivon  nbovb 
twenty  pouiid«.'Nlgfht,  dear  MD.         ' 

28.  I  was  at  court  to-dW,*  when  ihe  tfl/b*  Gaulibt 
WMsp^ed  mt'  that  a  touHW^as  jtiit  comfe  ^Vitll  an 
o^douftt  *(^at  the  Fi^inch'  Wfig  had  consent etttb  ttH 
the  queen's  demands,  and  his  consent  WM  carried  to 
Uti-efcht,  and  the  peace, will  be  signed  iti  a  fbw 
doiys.  I  smppbse  th^  ^neral  p<^ace  caiinot  be  iio 
soon  J'eady  ;  but  that  is  no  ttaattef.  The  hews  Jjre- 
Acntly  ran  abbVit  the  court!  I  sirwthe  queen  carrii^d 
out  in  her  c^alr  to  take  th6  Jir  iri  tlie  giirden.  I 
m^t  Griffin  at  ^o6rt,  and  he  told  the  that  bfdet* 
W^e'stnt  to  exkhilne  Filby  J  aiid,  rf'he  be  fit;  tb 
make  him'  (T  think  he  called  it)  an '  assistant ;  I 
don't  k*ow  what,  supervisor,  I  think;  but  it  "Is 
iAnto  emplbyrhent  &  good  deal  better  than  his  oWil'. 
The  parliameiit  Will  hate  atiothi^r  shoi^t  prol^gtitibn, 
though  tt  i«' nbt  kn6wn  yet.'  I  diiied'Witb  lord- 
tk^asUr^^r  and  his' Saturday  comptitiy,  and  l6ft  Hlni  at 
eiffht  to  ptit  this  in' the  post-office  time  ehough. 
Ahd  now  I  mtist  bid  yod  foreWtfll,  dfearestf  rogues. 
God  ble*i  dear  MD;  dhd  lore  Pdfr.  Farewell, 
WD,  FIV.  Me,  Lele. 
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'  London/March  l.iTlS-lrf. 

It  is  out  of  my  heatl  w%ethe¥  I  answ^ted  all  your 
letter  in  my  la»t  ybsterd'ay  of  no.'  I  think  1  was'  fn 
hastej  and  could  not:  but  no W'l  se^l  answered  a 
gt}od  deal  of  it';  fib,  only  about  your  brother,  and 
M^*6  bill.  I  dined  With  lady 'Orkney,  and  we  talked 
politicsr  till 'eleven  at  'nighi;  and,  9A  usu&U  found 
ever}-tM»g'Wr6ng,  aiid  put'ourseltes  out  of  humour. 
Yes,  I  have  lady  Gifiard**  j^eture  sent  me  by  your 
mother:  It  is  boxed  u^  att  a  place  where  my  othet 
thitaga  ard.'  I  Tiaire  goodii  in  tWo  or  three  places : 
and  wheti  I  have  a  lodging  I  boi  up  the  books  I  get 
(for  I  always  get 'some),  atid  come  nakljd  into  a  iMW 
Iddglhg ;  and  sO  ofn.  Talk  not  to  me  of  deaneries ; 
I  know  leas  of  that  thAn  eTei*  by  much.  Niffht,  MD. 
2.  I  went  into  the  city  to  see  Pat  Riolt,  Who 
lod^s  with  a  c-ity  tousin,  h  daughter  of  cousin  Cleve 
(ybu  are  much  the  wiser).  I  had  nerer  been  at  h*r 
houae  Wibre:  My  l>e-con(iln  Thomson  tfa^  butehet 
in  dead,  of  dying.*  I  din(>d  With  m^v  printer,^  and 
Walked  ftome,  aurd  w«nt  to  sit  with'  lady  Clarges*  "  1 
fotrad  fouk*  of  them  of^vhist;  lady  6t)dolphill  Was 
one.  I  sat  by  her,  smd  talked  of  her  feanls,  &e.,  but 
she  wotlld  not  i^ive  one  look,  nor  iky  A  Word' to  me; 
She  reftibed'  some  time'  ago  to  he  acquunted  with 
me.  You  khow  she  Is  lord  Marlbbrough*s  eldest 
daughter,  i^he  is  <i  fbol  for  her  pains,  and  I'll  pull 
her  down.  Whkt  can  I  do  for'  Dr.  Smithes  daughter's 
hnsband't  1  have  no  personal  credit  With  any  of  the 
commis^oners.  I  will '  apeak'  to  Keatley ;  but  I 
believe  ft'  wilt  signify  nothing.  In  the  customs 
people '  must  rise  by  degrees,  and  he  must  at  first 
take  what  is  vvry  low,  if  he  be  qualified  for  that. 
"  *    -'istakes  me ;  I  am  not  angry  Jlt  your  recom- 
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mending  ati'y  oitife*  td  the,  p|ty)HdM  'you  ^\\i  tidtc  mj 
dn^iir^r.  Some  things  are  in'  my  WKy,  and  then  I 
8t*rv^  those  I  «a*(.''  But  people  Witi  not  distia^ttisli, 
bat  take  'thidgs  i!I  ^hei  1  haft  no  power;  but  Ppi 
is  Wi*er.  And  employmfems' lii  gt^neral  are  ven 
hjird  tdbte  gbt:     Height,' MD.     ' 

8.  i  dined  to-day  v^th  lord'-trtasorer,  who  chi<l 
me  fbr  my  tfbdetace,  which  wa^  btily  froita  Saturday 
Ittit.  '  Th^  parliament  W^  again"  prorogued  for  a 
week,  Und  1  suppose  'th«'  pAce  will  bfe  fe*dy  bj^  then, 
and  the  qneen  will  be  able  to  be  brougfit  to  the 
house  and  make  hteJ*  speech.  1  saw  Dr.  (irfffiih  tvo 
dr'tliree  months  trgd'atalAitiii  playatWeatminster; 
but  did  not  iipeak '  (o  Mm;  '  l  isd^e  he  Will  not  die; 
r  should 'bfe  sorry  fi*  Ppf^S'sAe ;  he  is  Yery  lender 
of  her,  '  T  haV*  ■ldng"lcJst''an'  my  "colds,  and  the 
Weather  m^nds  a'lUtle.  IiAe  wbrdfe  litett  drop», 
and  liyhfead  is  pt^tty  Wfell. " '  I'WaHl'lHieh  I  caa, 
but 'tftt  gro'Wti'very  idle  ; '  aiid, '  tiot '  iWshllig  ibj 
thihj^,  I  yaihble  ribroAd  ind  pflay  at  ombrfe."'  1  shtll 
b«*  more  tareful  iii  niyphyt^e  thtoi'  Mts.  Priee:  'lb 
liot  a  f^rthlli^  raatttr  'fcfer  ^^*th»  1  thlttk ;  and  «o  1 
svty'ttb  itobi*e  to^tfifeht:,'bdt'Wm  read  ft  dtill  todk  wd 
^o*ff*fe«p-  "Night,  ^^iaf  Ml).  '"        

4.  'Mj*!  Ford  has  been  this  half-year  invitins  me  to 
dine*thi«16Jl!jilig*if  so  I  did  tb»-day,  atM  brottjlH 
the  pffot6st  arid  DI-.  Pdnlen  with  nni,  ailA  wy  fri*t«l 
Lewis' was  there.  Putticll  Wetlt  "aWsy;  atid  the  other 
tht^e  plaVed'  it  ombre,  and  I  Iboked  oh  ;  wHIrti  1 
rove,-  and  SvMd  nbi  play.'  TisflkR  is  rf  "pretiy  fellov, 
as  ^ou'  say ;  Wud  When 'I  tome  b*tek  to  Ifcteod  with 
nbthih^^'he  will  tOtdolfe^Wlth  ttie'wlth  abuifidance  of 
secret  ^Ic^sttre.  1  bilieve  I'ttUd  yoti  Athat  fte  wrot? 
t6  me,  **Th'at  I  hkxe  saVed  'Ehgland,  tnd  he  ire^ 
land  ;'•  bbt  I  can  b«ar  that.  1  hate  learned  to  h«r 
and  se^,  and  say  nothing.  1  Wks'to  aee  the  ducbesi 
Hamfllloii  to-day,'  and  met  Blith'  of  Ireland  j«< 
going  out  tit  her  house  Ihtb  hia  co*cH'.'  I  askifd  bw 
hb%i  sHfe  edmej'to  tec6it6  ydutig  ftllowal  U'»eerL> 
he  Had  a  btill  in  the'dnke  of  Hamlttton's  house  when 
tlie  diik^  died ;  anil  the  duche»  gbt  ah  advertise- 
ment pnt  inxht  Postboy,  reflecting  on  the'  ball  be- 
c^iuse  the  Marlb6h)u^h  dkughtera  were  the!*;  m^ 
Blith  oftnie  to  br^  the  duthete'ti'  pardon  4nd  tint 
himself.     He  h  k  sAd  dog.    If  ighf;  dear  MD. 

5.'Lady  Maf^ani  has  miicarriedrbut  i«  almo«^ 
well  agtilri.  '  I  li^v^  paid  many  Visits  to-day.  1  met 
Blith  at  the  duke  of  Omidnd'a;  and  he  begged  rot- 
to  carfyhlm'to  the  duchesa  Hamilton  td  beg  her 
pardon  again.  I  did  on  pucpoM  to  awe  how  th» 
ttlundel'btras  behkred  '  himself ;  but  I  begged  the 
dittihefts  to  tise  him  tnerci^lly,  fer  rtic  is  the  den!  of 
d  tefwdf.'  The  godd  of  it  is.  ahe  ought  to  beg  hi* 
paHoh,  f6r'he  ml'ant  nirf  htrm  ;  V«t  aWe  would  not 
allow  him  to  put  in  ah  adVertiseinent  to  clear  hl»R- 
self  frdm  hedS, 'though  hert  waa  nil  a  lie.  He  np- 
pealed  to  me,  and  I  gravely  ^ave  It  agaiuat  him.  1 
was  at  eburt  to-day;  and  the  IbrtJlgn  mihiaters  hati- 
got  "a  tWek  of  "empldylng  me  to  spei^k  for  tbcm  tp 
lortl-treaaurer  rind  lord  '  Bolingbroke  ;  wKitih  1  <Jo 
when  the  case  Is  reasonable.  The  fcbllege  t#ed  not 
ffeai';  I  will  n6l  be  their  gbverrtbf.''  1  dili*d  with  »ir 
Thomas  Hanmef  and  hi^  duchess.  The  dtike  t«f 
Ormond  Was  there,  but  we  parted  soon,  and  1  went 
to  visit  lord  Pt»mbrok^'forthe  flr«it  time ;  bat  it  ti-s^ 
to  feee  some  curious  books.  Lmd  Cholwoudelcy 
came  iti ;  biit'  I  would  hot'liflk  to  h?m,  thou^^h  hf 
made  mftny  advances.  I  hate  the  scoundi*!  tor  all 
he  is  yohr  Griffith's  fWend.  Yea,  y^A,  I  itt  ftbu5fil 
enough;  if  that  be  all.     Night,  "MJ). 

C.  I  was  to-day  at  an  Auction  Of  picture*  wUh 
Pratt,  and  l^id  but  tWo  poutids  fite  ahlllltigs  for  * 
picture  of  Titian,  and  if  it  Wtfre  a  Titian  it  wonhi  Im« 
wurth  twice  as  many  pounds.     If  1  am  ch^Mlcd,  I'll 
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put  with  iti  lo  ilo^d  KA«haA^ ;  M  it  Iw  a  j^rg^n,,  I'll  | 
ke«p  it  w  n^yaeff*'  That!«  my  con8c4«tt«e.  But  1 
niaile  Pmit  buy  MTcmLpicturfVi  fov  lord  .Masl)^^. 
?nt\  is  a  .great  Tirtuo^oi  Ui«l  way.  I  din^U  «vith 
lonl-troMiurj^r,  but  madoi  h^  f^lo  cQi^rt  at  fiitfht* 
lalwaj-ffteaM  bim  to  b«'gione«>  I  thought  i  to  i  hayp 
nude  Ptn^U  4in»:vUh  hWi  but  hciwas  .11^;  :hi8 
beid  if  out  of  order  like  inin0,.but  mor9,«oD«la&tf 
po«r  boy  2— { . waa  at  lord-ti^eaQUC^s  le^ee.  .iv-pth  tliQ 
proTo^t,  U)  aak  a  book  fiof  tho'  icolkge. .  I  uever  jgq 
\Q  h»  lef«e  milev  it  be  lo.pr^ient  •omfbod}**. 

7.  ^cof  2  hope  Leigh  wiU  «ooq  be  gene,  a  p-*  on 
bim!  1  met/hifn  9D^^  and  h«,  talked  g?»>ve)y  tpi  .me 
of  Dot  M«»iig  the  Irish  bi&Uops  bece».  fuid  the  Irish 
i{«iiU«inflAi  but  i  beUeTe<ipy  ansvani  fretted  hini 
rjMufjbu  I 'Would  nqt  di|iew4th  lord'^treasureri  t9r 
dt^,  ihougb  it  vas,  Satprdaj,  (for  he,  haa  engaged 
me  for  to-ii|oprow)»  but/ went. and  din^  with  lord 
lUsbamt  a^  tplayed  at ;  Qml>r9»  sixpeoo^'  running 
oithr^  for  thxee,  hpuv?.',, There  .wejte.thxee  jplc^a 
a«uut ni^,  auf^  I  waa  enQe  a  great,  loaer^.but  can^e 
•trior three ehiUlnjpiiind  8»penoa«  ,  One  mi^y  easily 

)«efiregtiinea#  ft  it.  Lafly 'Orkney, is  gone  out.pf 
timn  lo-day,  and  I  coul4  vot  |«ee  her  ibr  iKouacsa. 
Ut  wrote  •  to  ■  her.  She  h w  left,  nve  Momfi'  phjyaic. ,  T 
luv  MD'#  p9)iti«A  beibse,  and  I  think,  it  pretty 
aiiMrdiaflKy,  and  a' gceat  ,cx)inplimjent  to  yo^  and 
I  belieie  never  thr^. people  cpnwrsed  ao  n^uch  with 
»  iittle  pohtka.  I  avoid  ali  «on;i;erfatfiQn  with  the 
oiber  paity ;  it  ia  not  to  be  home,  and  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  0  y«9,  things  are  ^ery  dear.  .  DD  must  come 
IB  It  last  with  h«r  tirg»,f.'gga  a  penny «  .I'hcre  the 
pTOTOfct  was  mreU  appiiad.  ,Parviaol  \i^  .sent  me  a 
biU  oi  fifty  poan4(h  a^  I  qrdered  him,  .'vyhfch  I  hope 
»iU  wre  me,  and  bring  n^a  ovw.  Prny  God  MD 
i^»e*not  be  delayed  £^  it :  but  I  ha^  had  vezy  little 
from  him  this  long  tiape..  .  I  ^as  not  at  court  torday; 
» wonderl    Night,  dear  MJ). ,.  X<oi%e  Fd^r.. 

K  You  must  1  know  I  give  j^pcolate  almost  every 
•i^y  to  two  or  thive  pqqple  that  I  shQIeu'  {to<  come  to 
*«e  me  in  a  morning.  •  Aly  man  begins  to  lie  prett(y 
v«D.  *Tis  notthing,  for  people  to  he) denied  ten  t  imes. 
^}  man  knova  all  I  will  see,  and  denies  m^  to 
"crjbody  «lae.  ,Thia  is  the  day  o{  thfi  queen's 
<^niin|(to  the  crown,  and  the  day,  lord-tnoasurcr  was 
'UWjwI  by  Qnisoard. ,  I  was  at  court,,  where  ev^ry- 
^\  had  their  birthday  clothe, oUf  and  I  dined  with 
iunLireasurer,  who  was  yery  fina.  ,  Ha  showed  m? 
•«iB«  of  the  queens  speech,  which  >  I  .corrected  in 
wvhU  places,  ^nd  penned,  the  vote  of  address  of 
thinks  ibr. th|e  speech;  hnt  I  waaiqf  Qpinion  -the 
hoaw  should  not  sat  on  Tuesday  ,^ezt  unless  they 
hear  Lbe  peace  is  signed  i  that  is,  provided  they  ar^ 
*fat  it  will  b«  signed  th«  week  id^er,  and  so  have 
^oe MOOingfor  aft.  . Kight,  MD. 

^.  i4>ni«treaauD9r  }vould  .have  had  me  dine  .with 
Him  to^sy,;  he  desired  me  last  n^ght,  but  I  refused, 
^>«CM»^  he  would  not  keep  the  day  of.  bis  stabbing 
vith  Ell  the  cabinet,, as  he  intended :  so  1  dined  with 
o»J  frieQ<t>  Lewia ;  and  the  provoat,  Parnell,  and 
lord»  were  with  us.  I,  lost,  sixteen  shillings  ^t 
"ubne;  I  don't  like  it-  JU  nigbt.Lewls  brot^ht  us 
aord  that  the  padisment  doesnot  sit  to-morrow*  J 
hope  they  arc  sure  of  the  .peace,  by  next  we^k,  and 
tteB  they  are  right  in  my  opinion  -  otherwise  I  think 
"«■;  hate  done  wipng,  and  <  might  have  a»t  .three 
*♦*!«  spi.  People,  will  gnMnhle;r  hut.  lord- trea- 
•tfffr  carea  not  a.nisli.  Lord-keeper  ia, suddenly 
^a  ill  of  «  qninsy,  and  some  lords  ,are  commia- 
♦'oned,  I  think  loidftreasvper,  to  prorogue  the  p^ir- 
waoieitt  in  hi|i  stead.  You  never  faw  a  town  so  fpll 
"li^nQCtttand  expectation.  Mr.  Pope  hue  published 
•  ^  poaja,.  ca^ed  Windsor..  Forest,  ftead  .  it. 
-^'ght^Ma      .   , 


10«.I  was.eaii}'  this  morning  to  s«e  Jovd  BoUng* 
bipoke<  I,  find  he  was  oC  opinion .  the  parliament 
shonld  aiti;  and  aaya  they  are  not  sure  the  peacf  will 
be  signed  next  week.  The.  prorogation  is  to  this 
dayrsc'ennight.  l  went  .to  look,  pn  «<  library  I  am 
going  t^.huy*  if  wa  can.ngree*  I  haveoifcredi  a 
hundred  and  twenty  .pounds,' and  will  give  tpn 
poun^  more..  Lord  BoUngbrokewill  lend  me  ihe 
money.  I  was  two  hount  poring  over  the  hpoks.  J 
will. set)  some  of  them,  and  Meep  the  rest^  but  X 
doubt  they  won't  take  the  money.^.  I  dined  in  the 
city,  and  sate .  an  hour  in  the  evcvaing  with  lordr 
treasurer,  who  was  tin  very i  good  humouTi  hut,  re« 
proached  me  for  not  dining  with  ,bim  yeatarday  and 
to-di^.  What  will  all  this  come  to  1  Lord-kaeper 
had  a  pretty  good  night,  and  is*  better.,,  I  waa  in 
pain f«pT  him.    Night,  MD.       ,       ,  .       ,   i    ^< 

,  lU  I.  ^raB,thia  morning  to  visit. the  dukp.and 
duchesp  of  .Qrmond.  and  .the  duoh<$ss  of  IIamJl,ltQn« 
and,  went  with  the  provost  to  an  auction  of  pictures, 
and  (aid:  out  .fourteeti  shillings.  J  am, in  for  it  if  I 
haa.nQney ;  ,but  I  doubt, I. shall  be  uu^pne ;  forrsir 
Andrew  PcjUQtaine  invited  ibe,,piBovost  and  me.  to 
4ine.  with, him  And  play  at.pnxbrer  when  I  iairl)Uost 
(ourtef^i  shillings.  ,}t  won't  do ;  and  I  shall  be  out 
of  conceit  .Avith  play  this  good  while.  I  am  come 
hon^e ;  and  jt  ifi  late,  and  xn^  puppy  let  ou^.  my  fire, 
^d  X  am  gone  to  bed,  and  writing  there,  ^nd  \i  ia 
past  twelve  a  good  while,  "^ent  out  four  matadoree 
and  a  tiiuinp  in  bL^Al^,  and  yet  was  bi;asted.  ,  Veiy 
sadt  faith!  N^ght,  m^  dear  rogues,  IVtD,  .,  i 
12.  ,1  was;  at  another  i^uction  ^f.purtureq  to-day, 
and, a  gr^at  auction  it  was.  ,  X  made  lord  Masham 
lay  out  forty  pounds..  There  were  pictures  sold  of 
twice  ^B.  much  yalue  .ftpiecc.  .  Our.  soci^ety  met  to- 
day at  t!^e  dulf^  of  Beaufort's :  a  prodigious  fine 
dinner,  which  I  hate ;  but  we  did  some  husinesfs; 
Our  printer  waa  to  attend  us  as  usual;  and  the 
chancelloqof  .thp  ?xirhc]ciuef  ar^t  }the  <  aiEithpr  of  the 
"  Examiner,"  (Mr.  Oldisworth]  twent}*  guineas. 
XJe  is  an  ingenious  fellow,  hut  theimosttcoiyCbnndfd 
vain  /coxcomb,  in  the  world,  so  that  X  dare  not  let 
him, see  me;,  .nor  ^m  s^quaintod  with  him.  X>had 
much  .di8cour%e  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  this  morn^ 
ing,  and, ;am. driving  some  points  to  secnre  ♦,•••♦. 
X  left  the  society  at  seven,  l  can't  drink  now. at  all 
with  ,any  pleasure*.,  I  love  whi^e  Portugal  wine 
better  than,  claret,  champagne,  or  burgundy.  X  hav^ 
a.  sad y vulgar  appetite..  I  remember, Ppt  used  to 
maunder,  when  .X  came  from  a  great  dinner,,  and  DX) 
had  I  but  a  bit  •  of  mutton.  X  cannot  eiidure  aboire 
one  fiish,  Qor  ever  could  since.  I •  was, a. hoy  and 
loved,  siulling.  ..It*  waa  9  fine  da^-,  which  .is  a  rasity 
with  us,  I  assure  you*  Never  iair  two  daya,togetheiv 
Night,  MJ). .,  ■    .  I 

X3«  X  had  a  rabble. of  Xrish. parsons  this  morning 
drinkiug  xay  chooolate.  I  ■  cannot  remember  ap* 
pointnients^  I  was  to, have  supped  Isbt  night  with 
th^  Swediah  anvoy.i^t  hi^  hopse,  and  soma,  other 
company,  hut  forgot  Uv  and  he  rallied  me.to-d^y,at 
lord  Bolinghroke's,  who  excuaed  me»  saying  I  lie  en- 
voy ought.not  to  be  angry,  because  X  serve,  lord-trea- 
surer and  him  the  asmeway^  Fur  that  reason  I 
very  aeldoFA  promise  to  go  anywhere.  1  dined  with 
lordotreaaurer,  who  diid  Jue  for  being  abaent  so  long, 
as  he  ah\'ays  dpea  if  I  miss  a,  day.  1  sat  three  houre 
this  evenixjg  with  Xady  Je^ey  ;  but  the  iivst  two  hours 
she  was  at  omhrp  with  some  compauy*  •  I  left  ,lord- 
tref^surer  at  eight ;  I  fancied  he  was  a  little  thought* 
full  for  he  was  pfaying.with  ap  orange  by  fits,  whicli» 
I. told  him»  among  common  men, looked  like  the 
spleen.  This  letter  shall  not  go  to-morruw;  no 
haste,  young  women ;  nothing  that  presses,  I  pro«- 
miscd  but  once  in  three  weeks,  and  I  am  better  than 
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ray  word.  I  wish  the  peace  may  be  ready,  I  mean 
that  we  have  notice  it  Ia  signed  before  Tuesday ; 
otherwise  the  grumbling  will  much  increase.  Night, 
dear  MD, 

14.  It  was  a  lovely  day  this,  and  I  took  the  ad« 
vantage  of  walking  a  good  deal  in  the  park  before  I 
went  to  court.  Colonel  Disney,  one  of  our  society, 
is  ill  of  a  fever,  and,  we  fear,  in  great  danger.  We 
all  love  him  mightily,  and  he  would  be  a  great  loss. 
I  doubt  I  shall  not  buy  the  library ;  for  a  roguisb 
bookseller  has  offered  sixty  pounds  more  than  I  de- 
signed to  give ;  so  you  see  1  meant  to  have  a  good 
bargain.  I  dined  with  lord-treasurer  and  his  Satur- 
day  company ;  but  there  were  but  seven  at  table. 
Lord  Peterborow  is  ill,  and  spits  blood,  with  a 
bruise  he  got  before  he  left  England  ;  but,  I  believe, 
an  Italian  lady  he  has  brought  over  is  the  cause  that 
his  illness  returns.  You  know  old  lady  Bellasyse  is 
dead  at  lastt  She  has  left  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton 
one  of  her  executors,  and  it  will  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him  ;  they  say  above  ten  thousand  pounds. 
I  stayed  with  lord-treasurer  upon  business  after  the 
company  was  gone,  but  I  dare  not  tell  you  upon 
what.  My  letters  would  be  good  memoirs  if  I  durst 
venture  to  say  a  thousand  things  that  pass ;  but  X 
hear  so  much  of  letters  opening  at  your  post-office 
that  I  am  fearful,  &c.,  and  so  good  night.  Love 
Fdfr  and  MD. 

15.  Lord-treasurer  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him 
again  to.day,  and  I  had  ready  what  he  wanted ;  but 
he  would  not  see  -it,  but  put  roe  off  till  to-morrow. 
The  queen  goes  to  chapel  now.  She  is  carried  in  an 
open  chair,  and  will  be  well  enough  to  go  to  parlia- 
ment on  Tuesday,  if  the  houses  meet,  which  is  not  yet 
certain ;  neither,  indeed,  can  the  ministers  themselves 
tell ;  for  it  depends  on  winds  and  weather,  and  cir- 
cumstances of  negotiation.  However,  we  go  on  as 
if  it  was  certainly  to  meet ;  and  I  am  to  be  at  lord- 
treasurer's  to-morrow,  upon  that  supposition,  to 
settle  some  things  relating  that  way.  Ppt  may  un- 
derstand me.  The  doctors  tell  me  that,  if  poor 
colonel  Disney  does  not  get  some  sleep  to-night,  he 
must  die.  What  care  youl  Ahl  but  I  do  care. 
He  is  one  of  our  society  ;  a  fellow  of  abundance  of 
humour ;  an  old  battered  rake,  but  very  honest : 
not  an  old  man,  but  an  old  rake.  It  was  he  that 
said  of  Jenny  Kingdom,  the  maid  of  honour,  who 
is  a  little  old,  **  That,  since  she  could  not  get  a 
husband,  the  queen  should  give  her  a  brevet  to  act 
as  a  married  woman."  You  don't  understand  this. 
They  give  brevets  to  majors  and  captains  to  act  as 
coloneU  in  the  aimy.  Brevets  are  commissions. 
Ask  soldiers,  dear  sirrahs.     Night,  MD. 

16.  I  was  at  lord-treasurer's  before  he  came ;  and, 
as  he  entered,  he  told  me  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued tillThursday  se'cnnighu  They  have  had  some 
expresses,  by  which  they  count  that  the  peace  may 
be  signed  by  that  time  ;  at  least,  that  France,  Hol- 
land, and  we,  will  sign  some  articles,  by  which  we 
shall  engage  to  sign  the  peace  when  it  is  ready :  but 
Spain  has  no  minister  there ;  for  Monteleon,  who  is 
to  be  their  ambassador  at  Utrecht,  is  not  yet  gone 
from  hence ;  and  till  he  is  there  the  Spaniards  can 
sign  no  peace :  and  one  thing  take  notice,  that  a 
general  peace  can  hardly  be  finished  these  two  months, 
so  as  to  be  proclaimed  here  ;  for,  after  signing,  it 
must  be  ratified ;  that  is,  confirmed  by  the  several 
princes  at  their  courts,  which  to  Spain  will  cost  a 
month ;  for  we  must  have  notice  that  it  is  ratified 
in  all  courts  before  we  can  proclaim  it.  So  be  not 
in  too  much  haste.     Night,  MD. 

17.  The  Irish  folks  were  disappointed  that  the  par- 
liament did  not  meet  to-day,  because  it  was  St. 
Fatrick^s  day ;  and  the  Mall  was  so  full  of  crosses  that 


I  thought  all  the  world  was  Irish.  MisiAshe'i» 
almost  quite  well,  and  I  see  the  bishop,  but  shall  nut 
yet  go  to  his  house.  I  dined  again  with  lord-trea- 
surer ;  but  the  parliament  being  prorogued,  I  must 
keep  what  1  have  till  nest  week :  for  I  believe  ht 
willnotsce  it  till  just  the  evening  before  tbe  seesion. 
He  has  engaged  me  to  dine  with  him  again  to-morrov, 
though  I  did  all  I  could  to  put  it  off;  but  I  don't 
care  to  disoblige  him.    Night,  MD. 

18.  I  have  now  dined  six  days  successively  wiib 
lord-treasurer ;  but  to-night  I  stole  away  while  bf 
was  talking  with  somebody  else,  and  so  am  at  liberty 
to-morrcw.  There  was  a  flying  report  of  a  general 
cessation  of  arms :  everybody  had  it  at  court ;  but  1 
believe  there  is  nothing  in  iL  I  asked  a  certain 
French  minister  how  things  went  1  And  he  whispered 
me  in  French,  *'Your  plenipotentiariea  sod  oon 
play  the  fool."  None  of  us,  indeed,  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  either  at  this  time ;  but  lord-tresiorer 
was  in  full  good  humour  for  all  that.  He  had  invited 
a  good  many  of  his  relations ;  and  of  a  doten  at 
table,  they  were  all  of  the  Harley  family  but  myself. 
Disney  is  recovering,  though  you  don't  care  astrsw. 
Dilly  murders  ua  w^  his  tf  puna.  You  know  them. 
Night,  MD. 

19.  The  bishop  of  Clogher  has  made  an  if  pau, 
that  he  is  mighty  proud  of,  and  designs  to  send  it  over 
to  his  brother  Tom*  But  sir  Andrew  Fouutaine  ha 
wrote  to  Tom  Ashe  last  post,  and  told  liim  the  pus, 
and  desired  him  to  send  it  over  to  the  bishop  as  bis 
own ;  and,  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  be  a  pure  bite. 
Tbe  bishop  will  tell  it  us  as  a  wonder,  that  he  sud 
his  brother  should  jump  so  exactly.  I'll  tell  }-ou  tbe 
pun : — If  there  was  a  hackney  coach  at  Mr.  Pooley's 
door,  what  town  in  Egypt  would  it  bet  Why,  it 
would  be  HecatompoUs ;  **  Hack  at  Tom  Pooley'»." 
Silly,  says,  Ppt.  I  dined  with  a  private  friend  to-dav ; 
for  our  society,  I  told  you,  meet  but  once  a  fortnight. 
I  have  not  seen  Fanny  Mauley  yet ;  I  can't  help  it. 
Lady  Orkney  is  come  to  town :  why,  she  was  tt  her 
country-house;  what  care  youl  Night,  MD. 

20.  Dilly  read  me  a  letter  to-day  from  Ppt  She 
^eems  to  have  scratched  her  head  when  she  wrote 
it.  'Tis  a  sad  thing  to  write  to  people  without  tiste- 
There  you  say,  you  bear  I  was  going  to  Bath.  Ni> 
such  thing ;  I  am  pretty  well,  I  thank  God.  Tbe 
town  is  now  sending  me  to  Savoy.  Forty  people 
have  given  me  joy  of  it,  yet  there  is  not  the  lea»t 
truth  that  I  know  in  it  I  was  at  an  auction  oi 
pictures,  but  bought  none.  I  was  so  glad  of  nv 
liberty  that  I  would  dine  nowhere ;  but,  the  westber 
being  fine,  I  sauntered  into  the  city,  and  ate  t  bit 
about  five,  and  then  supped  at  Mr.  Burke's,  yoor 
accountant-general,  who  had  been  engaging  d« 
this  month.  The  bishop  of  Clogher  was  to  bare 
been  there,  but  was  hindered  by  lord  Paget's  fune- 
ral. The  provost  and  I  sat  till  one  o'clock :  and  ii' 
that  be  not  late  I  don't  know  what  is  late.  Fameil* 
poem  will  be  published  on  Monday,  and  to-morro« 
I  design  he  shall  present  it  to  lord-treasurer  aiid 
lord  Bolingbroke  at  court.  The  poor  lad  is  almoct 
always  out  of  order  with  his  head.  Burke's  wife  i^ 
his  sister.  She  has  a  little  of  the  pert  Irish  wav. 
Night,  MD. 

21.  Morning — I  will  now  finiah  my  letter;  fot 
company  will  come,  and  a  stir,  and  a  clutter ;  aiid 
I'll  keep  tlie  letter  in  my  pocket,  and  give  it  into 
the  post  myself.  I  must  go  to  court,  and  you  knov 
on  Saturday  I  dine  vrith  lord-treaaurer,  of  course. 
Farewell,  dearest  MD,  FW,  Ma,  Lele. 

LETTER  THE  SIXTY-SECOND. 

LomioB.  Match  SI.  n^*'^ 
1  GAVE  your  letter  in  this  night     I  dined  with  lordr 
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trpMurf  r  to-day,  and  find  he  hns  been  at  a  meeting 

9t  lonl  Halifnx^B  houte,  with  fonr  ^irineipal  Whig*  ; 

biit  he  i«  rcBolTed  to  begin  a  speech  against  them 

irh<»n  the  parliament  aits ;  and  I  haye  begged  that 

the  miDistry  may  hare  a  meeting  on  purpose  to 

•rttle  that  tnatterf  and  let  us  be  the  attackers ;  and 

I  believe  it  will  come  to  something,  for  the  Whigs 

intend  to  attack  the  ministers :  and   if,   instead  of 

that,  the  ministeia  attack  the  Whigs,  it  will  be  bet* 

tfr :  and  farther,  I  belicTe  we  shall  attack  them  on 

thoM?  very  points  they  intend  to  attack  us.     The 

[•arliament  will  be  again  prorogued  for  a  fortnight, 

Waa<e  of  Pasaton-week.     I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 

Mr.  Griffia  has  given  Fpt's  brother  a  new  employ 

meat,  about  ten   pounds  a*year  better    than    his 

fonner ;  but  more  remote,  and  consequently  cheaper. 

1  wiih  I  could  have  done  better,  and  hope  that  you 

will  take  what  can  be  done  in  good  part,  and  that 

Ppf « brother  will  not  dislike  it.— Night,  dearest  M  i). 

22. 1  dined  to-day  with  lord-stewud  [earl  Poulet]. 

TbfR  Frank  Annesley  (a  parliament-man)  told  me 

hr  had  beard  that  I  had  wrote  to  my  friends  in  Ire- 

Itnd  to  keep  firm   to  the  Whig  interest ;  for  that 

Wd*treamirer  would  certainly  declare  for  it  after 

th^  peace.    Annesley  said  twenty  people  bad  told 

iiifo  (hit.    Toa  must  know  this  is  what  they  endea- 

^•ur  to  report  of  lord*treasurer,  that  he  designs  to 

d^tare  for  the  Whigs;   and  a  Scotch  fellow  has 

«TT>te  the  same  to  Scotland ;  and  hia  meeting  with 

thofee  lords  gives  occasion  to  such  reports.     Let  me 

liesrerortb  call  lord-treasurer  Eltee,  because  possibly 

n»^  letters  may  be  opened.     Pray  remember  Eltee. 

Vou  know  the  reason.     L.  T.  and  Eltee  are  pro- 

uounced  the  same  way.     Stay,  it  is  now  five  weeks 

kince  1  had  a  letter  from  MD.     I  allow  you  six. 

Von  tee  why  I  cannot  come  over  the  beginning  of 

April    Whoever  has  to  do  with  tliis  ministry  can 

lis  00  tiaie :  bat  aa  hope  saved,  it  is  not  Pdi^s 

fault. 

23.  I  dined  to-day  at  air  Thomas  Hanmer's,  by 
in  oM  appointment :  there  was  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
M  lord  and  lady  Orkney.  I  left  them  at  six. 
Everybody  is  as  soar  as  vinegar.  I  endeavour  to 
k«ep  a  fiim  friendship  between  the  duke  of  Ormond 
ud  Eltee.  You  know  who  Eltee  is  (or  have  you 
forrot  already  t).  I  have  great  designs,  if  I  can  com- 
r*te  them ;  but  delay  is  rooted  in  Eltee's  heart ;  yet 
t^e  fault  is  not  altogether  there  that  things  are  no 
better.  Here  is  the  cursedest  libel  in  vene  come 
OQt  that  ever  was  seen,  called  •*  The  Ambassa- 
drm;"»  it  is  very  dull  too;  it  has  been  printed 
three  or  four  diflSerrat  ways,  and  is  handed  about,  but 
Bociold.  It  abuses  the  queen  horribly.  The  Ex- 
aminer has  cleared  me  to«day  of  being  author  of 
hn  paper,  and  done  it  with  great  civilities  to  me.  I 
fcope  it  will  stop  people's  mouths :  if  not,  they  must 
f!o  on  aod  be  hanged,  I  care  not  'Tis  terrible  rainy 
vwiher ;  I'll  go  sleep.     Night,  dearest  MD. 

34.  It  rained  all  this  day,  and  ruined  me  in  coach- 
wn*-  I  went  to  colonel  Disney,  who  is  past  danger. 
Then  I  visited  lord-keeper,  who  was  at  dinner ;  but 
1  woald  not  dine  with  him,  but  drove  to  lord-trea- 
*Mw  (Eltee  I  mean)  ;  paid  the  coachman  and  went 
lu ;  but  he  dined  abroad :  so  I  was  forced  to  call 
tAe  coachman  again,  and  went  to  lord  Bolingbrokc's. 
Hvdioed  abroad  too;  and  at  lord  Dupplin's  1  a%hted, 
»nd  by  good  Ivek  got  a  dinner  there,  and  then  went 
to  the  Latin  play  at  Westminster  school,  acted  by 
^^  boys :  and  lord-treasurer  (Eltee  I  mean  again) 
'••woured  them  with  his  presence.  Lady  Masham's 
'Went  ton,  about  two  years  old,  is  ill,  and  I  am 
-irai  J  wiU  not  live :  she  is  full  of  grief,  and  I  pity 

•  It  vM^nUticni  **The  Britiah  AmbaMadresa^B  Spcecli  to 
•'i*  ricnck  Kiag.'* 


and  am  tngry  with  her.  Four  shillings  to-day  in 
coach -hire ;  faith  it  won't  do.  Our  ponce  will  cer- 
tainly be  ready  by  Thursday  fortnight;  but  our 
plenipotentiaries  were  to  blame  that  it  was  not  done 
already.  They  thought  their  powers  were  not  full 
enough  to  sign  the  peace,  unless  every  prince  was 
ready,  which  cannot  yet  be ;  for  Spain  has  no  mi- 
nister yet  at  Utrecht ;  but  now  ours  have  new  onlers. 
Night,  MD. 

25.  Weather  worse  than  ever ;  terrible  rain  all 
day,  but  I  was  resolved  I  would  spend  no  more 
money.  I  went  to  an  auction  of  pictures  with  Dr. 
Pratt,  and  there  met  the  duke  of  Beaufort,  who  pro- 
mised to  come  with  me  to  court,  but  did  not.  So  a 
coach  I  got,  and  went  to  court,  and  did  some  little 
business  there,  but  was  forced  to  go  home ;  for  you 
must  understand  I  take  a  little  physic  over  night, 
which  works  me  next  day.  Lady  Orkney  is  my 
physician.  It  is  hiera  picra,  two  spoonsful — devilish 
BtnSl  I  thought  to  have  dined  with  Eltee,  but  would 
not,  merely  to  save  a  shilling ;  but  I  dined  privately 
with  a  friend,  and  played  at  ombre,  and  won  six 
shillings.  *  Here  are  several  people  of  quality  lately 
dead  of  the  small-pox.  I  ha^e  not  yet  seen  Miss 
Ashe,  but  hear  she  is  well.  The  bishop  of  Clogher 
has  bought  abundance  of  pictures,  and  Dr.  Pratt  has 
got  him  rery  good  pennyworths.  I  can  get  no  walks, 
the  weather  is  so  bad.  Is  it  so  with  you  1  Night, 
dear  MD. 

26.  Though  it  was  shaving.day,  head  and  beard, 
yet  I  was  out  early  to  see  lord  Bolingbroke  and  talk 
over  affairs  with  him ;  and  then  I  went  to  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  and  so  to  court,  where  the  ministers  did 
not  come,  because  the  parliament  was  prorogued 
till  this  day  fortnight.  We  had  terrible  rain  and 
hail  to-day.  Our  society  met  this  day,  but  I  left 
them  before  seven,  and  went  to  sir  Andrew  Foun- 
taine,  and  played  at  ombre  with  him  and  sir  Thomas 
Clarges  till  ten,  and  then  went  to  sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer.  His  wife,  the  duchess  of  Grafton,  left  us  after 
a  little  while,  and  I  stayed  with  him  about  an  hour, 
upon  some  affairs,  &c.  Lord  Bolingbroke  left  us  at 
the  ftociety  before  I  went;  for  there  is  an  express 
from  Utrecht,  but  I  know  not  yet  what  it  contains ; 
only  I  know  the  ministers  expect  Uie  peace  will  be 
signed  in  a  week,  which  is  a  week  before  the  session. 
Night,  MD. 

27.  Pamell's  poem  is  mightilv  esteemed;  but 
poetry  sells  ill.  I  am  plagued  with  that  ♦•••  poor 
Harrison's  mother;  you  would  laugh  to  see  how 
cautious  I  am  of  paying  her  the  100/.  1  received 
for  her  son  from  the  treasury.  I  have  asked  every 
creature  I  know  whether  1  may  do  it  safely ;  yet 
durst  not  venture  till  my  lord-keeper  assured  me 
there  was  no  danger.  Yet  I  have  not  paid  her,  but 
will  in  a  day  or  two :  though  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
stay  till  Ppt  sends  me  her  opinion,  because  Ppt  is  a 
great  lawyer.  I  dined  to-day  with  a  mixture  of 
people  at  a  Scotchman's,  who  made  the  invitation 
to  Mr.  Lewis  and  me,  and  has  some  design  upon 
us,  which  we  know  very  well.  I  went  afterward 
to  see  a  £amous  morii^  picture,  and  I  never  saw 
anything  so  pretty.  You  see  a  sea  ten  inches  wide, 
a  town  at  the  other  end,  and  ships  sailing  in  the  sea 
and  discharging  their  cannon.  You  see  a  great  sky, 
with  moon  and  stars,  &e.  I  am  a  fool.  Night, 
dear  MD. 

28.  I  had  a  mighty  levee  to-day.  I  deny  myself 
to  everybody,  except  about  half  a  dosen,  and  they 
were  all  here,  and  Mr.  Addison  was  one.  1  had 
chocolate  twice,  which  I  don't  like*  Our  rainy 
weather  continues.  Coach-hire  goes  deep.  I  dined 
with  Eltee  and  his  Saturday  company,  a«  usual,  and 
could  not  get  away  till  nine.     Lord  Peterborow  was 
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wtakhkg  long  harangruet,  aod  Eltee  kept  me  in  vpitew 
Then  1  went  to  see  the  bisliop  of  OasoryY  who  had 
eogaged  me  in  the  morning ;  he  is  going  to  itelaud. 
The  bishop  of  Killaloe  And  Tom  Leigh  were  with 
US.  The  latter  had.  whoUy  chaftiged  his  style  hf 
seeing  how  the  bishops  behaved  thvmselvcw,  and  he 
seemed  to  thiult  me  one  of  more  importance  than  I 
reaUy  am»  1  put  the  ill  ccmdaot  of  the  bishops 
about  the  first-lroiu,  with  relation  to  Eltee  and  me, 
strongly  upon  Killaloe,  and  shewed  how  it  had  hin- 
dered me  from  getting  a  better  thing  for  them,  calU 
ed  the  crown-rents^  which  the  queen  had  promised. 
He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  was  humble,  and  desired 
my  interest  in  that  and  some  other  things.  This 
letter  is  halif  done  in  a  week :  I  believe  you  will  have 
it  next.    Night,  MD. 

29.  I  have  been  employed  in  endearonrxng  to 
save  «ne'of  your  Junior  feUow8,*'Who  dame  over  here 
fon  af  dii^nsation  from  taking  orders,  and,  in  <  soli- 
citing it,  has  run  out  his  time,  and  now  his  f  sUcAvsMii 
is  void,  if  the  college  pleases,  unless  the  queen  sus- 
pends the  execution,  and  gdves  him  .time  to  take 
orders.  I  spoke  to  all  the  ministers  yesterday  about 
it ;  but  they  say  the  queen  is  angry,  and  thought  it 
was  a  trick  to  deceive  her  *  and  she  U  pOHltive,  and' 
b6  the  man  must  be  ruined,  fori  cannot  help  him; 
I  never  saw  him  In  my  life;  but  Che  c&sewasso 
hard  I  could  net'  forbear  interposing.  Your  go^ 
vemment  recommended  him  to  the  duke  of  OrtnomT, 
and  he  thought  they  would  grant  it';  -and  by  the 
time  it  was  refused  the  fellowship  by  rigour  is  for* 
felted.  I  dined  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot  (one  of  my 
bretiiers)  at  bis  lodgings  in  Chelsea,  and  was  there 
at  chapel ;  and  the  altar  put  me  in  mind  of  TisdaIVs 
outlandish  mould  at  your  hospital  for  the  soldiers. 
1  was  not  at  court  to-day,  and  I  hear  the  queen  was 
net  at  church.  Perhaps  the  gout  has  seised  her 
again.  Terrible  rain  all  day.  Hate  you  such  Wea- 
tlfcert    Night,  MD. 

30,  Morning. — I  was  naming  some  time  ago  to 
aeertain  person,  another  certain  persoti  that  was 
very  deserving  and  poor  atid  sickly;  and  the  other, 
tliaffirst  certain  person,  gave  me  a  hundred  pounds 
to  grre  the  other,  which  i  have  not  yet  done.  -|%e 
person  who  is  to  ha^'e  it  never  saw  the  giver,  nor 
expects  one  farthing,  nor  has  the  least  knowledge 
or  imagination  of  it ;  so  I  believe  it  will  be  a  very 
agreeable  surprise ;  for  I  think  it  is  a  handsome 
presont  enough.  At  night  I  dini>d  In  the  city,  at 
Pontack's,  with  lord  Dupplini*  and  some  others. 
We.  xfeve  treated  by  one  colonel  Cleland,  who  has 
a  mind  to  be  governor  of  Barbadoes,  and  is  laying 
these  hong  traps  for  me  and  others,  to  engage  our 
interest  for  him.  He  is  a  true  Scotchman.  1  paid 
the  hundred  pounds  this  evening,  and  it  was  a  great' 
surprise  to  the  receiver.  We  reckon  the  peace  is 
now  signed,  and  tliat  we  shall  hare  it  in  three  days. 
I  believe  it  is  pretty  sure.     Night,  MD. 

3M.  I  thottgtit  tb-day  on  Ppt  when  she  toM  me 
she  supposed  I  was  acquainted  with  the  steward, 
when  I  was  giving  myself  airs  of  being  at  some  lord's 
house.  'Sir  Andrew  Fount aine  invited  •  the  bishop 
of  Glogher  and  me,  and  some  others,  to  dine  where 
he  did ;  and  he  carried  us  to  the  duke  of  Kent* s,  who 
was  gone  out  of  town ;  but  the  steward  treated  us 
nobly,  and  showed  ns  the  fine  pictures,  &c.  I  have 
not  yet  seen  Miss  Ashe,  1  wait  till  she  has  been 
abroad  and  taken  the  air.  Thht  evening  lady  Mash- 
am,  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  and  I,  were  contriving  a  He 
for  to-morrow,  that  Mr.  Noble,  who  was  hanged 
last  Saturday,  was  recovered  by  his  friends  and  then 

■  Mr.  Charles  Gratt«n,  aHcrwarda  master  of  the  royal  free 
'^^*no\  nt  Enniskillen,  fouii«)i>d  by  Ernsmus  Smith,  esq. 
Iteo  one  of  the  tellen  of  the'exchfHjuer. 


seised  again  by>  the  nhertlT,  and'  is  now  In  a  mes- 
senger's hands  at  the  Black  Swan  in  Uolborn.  V(t 
are  all  to  send  to  our  friends  to  know  "^eth^r  they 
they  have  heard' any  thring  of  tt,  said  so  we  hops  it 
will  spread.  However,  we  sbaH  do  our  endeavottn; 
nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  ear  i^rta,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fortune.    Night,  MD. 

April  1.  We  had  ne  success  in  our!rttN*y,  tbottfili 
I  sent  my  man  to  several  houses  to  inquire  smoB|r 
the  Ibdtniea,  without  letting  him  into  the  secrrt: 
bat  I  doubt  my  colleagues  did  not  eoutribufte  as  thej 
ought.  Paniell  and  1  dined j  with  Dartineuf  to-day. 
You  have  heard  of  Darttneuf :  I  liwve  told  you  of 
Dartineuf.  -  After  dinner  we  all  went  to  loid  B». 
lingbibke*s,  w4io  had  desired  me  to  dine  with  hiw, 
but  I  Would  hot,  beeailse  I  bad  beanti  it  was  to  look 
orrer  a:  dull  poem  of  one  paison  Trapr  upod  the  jwacf. 
Tfa^  Swedish  em^y  teld*me  fo^day  at  coatt  thtt  Itt 
was .  In-  gtent  apprehensions'  About  iiis  master,  and 
indeed  :ws  are  alarald  that  prince;  [Cfa Aries  XII.]  i) 
deed  among  those  Turkish  ^gh,  I  plevailed  m 
lord-  Bblingbtoke  to  invite  Mr.  Addison?  to  dine  wiu) 
him  on  Good  Friday.  I  suppose  wet  shall  be  migitly 
mannerly.  Addison  is  to  ha^  a  pl#f  eti  Friday  ia 
£a8ter  wieek  ;  'tis  a  tragedy  called  Oatd^  I  saw  it  nn> 
finished  borne  ^leors  «^.  ■  DMII  teH  you  tliat  StHe 
lias  begun  a  neWdailV  paper  callM'thre  •«<Saardiaiit* 
they  say  good  'for  nothing.  *  I  hav«  liot  seea  it. 
Night,  dear  Mty.  •        ' 

2.  I  was  this  mornbag  with  krrd  Bolingbroke,  aod 
he  tells  me  a  Sphnlsh  courier  is  Just  Come  with  the 
news  fhat  the'  king  of  ^psin  half  agreed  tiieverytbin^ 
that 'the  queen  desires,'  and' the  duke  tfO^una  hi« 
left  Pai^s  iki  order  to  hfis  jouftiey  tb  Utreclkt.  1  wm 
prevailed  oil  to  conie  Home  with  Trap  aiidread  M» 
poem  and  correct  it,  but  it  was  good  'for  noibisf. 
While  1  was  thus  employed -sir  'Tiiomas  Hanmet 
came  up  to  my  chamber  and  balked  ue  of  a  joantcy 
lie' and  I  intended  this  week  to  lord  Orkne/s,  it 
Oliffiiefr^-  but  be  is  not  well,  and  his  phj^eiSh  wlil 
not  let  him  undertake  suth  a  loumey.-  I  intended 
to^  dine  with  lord'^treasorer,  buV  goin^^  to  se<  rolonel 
Disneys  "^o  lives  with  general  Wlthen«  I  (iked  thf 
general's  little  dinner  so  well  that  I  stayed  and  took 
sbaiie  of  it,  and  did  not  ^  to  lord-4reasurer  tiQ  !iii 
where  I  foiind  Dr.  Sachev^i«i,  who  told  us  that  tbf 
bookseller  had  given  him*  WK.  for'  his  senson 
presched  last  Sunday,  and  ititt^ed  to  print  30,600; 
i  believe  he  wi'U  be  confbuhdedly  bit,  and  vrill 
hardly  sell  above  half.  I  have  ilres  still,  though  \yn\ 
is  begun,  against  my  old  maifim,  but  the  weather  i« 
wet  arid  cold.  I  never  saw  such  a  long  ran  of  tU 
weather  ill  my  life.  '  Night,  dear  MD. 

3.  I  was  at  tlie  (jueen'schaprt  to-day,  but  she  w» 
not  there.  Mr.  St.  JofaUf  lord  Boliiigbroke^s  brothf r, 
came  this  day  at  nooti  with  an  express  fmtA  Utrecht 
that  the  peace  ii  signed  by  t\\  the  mittisten  their 
but  those  of  the  etnperor,  who  will  likewise  *iirn  in 
a  few  days,  so  that  now  the  gfreat  work  is  in  offwt 
done>  and'  I  believe  it  will  appeal's  most  e»criler.t 
peace  for  Europe,  partii^ularly  fbr  Bivgland.  Addia>B 
and  I,  and  some  others,  dined  with  lerd  BoHngbvok*', 
arid  sate  with  him  till  ttvelve.  We  were  Trry  oi^il, 
bdt  yet,  when  we^g^w  wartn,  we  talked  in  a  friendW 
manner  of  party.  AddiSon  raised  his  <oC>|ections,  and 
lord  Bolingbrtyke  answered  them  with  great  com- 
plai^nce.  Addisoii  begtett  Idtd  Somers's  health, 
which  went  about  r  but  I  bid  Mm  not  nfcme  ioni 
Wharton's,  for  I  would  trot  pledge  it,  and  I  toM  Und 
Bolingbroke  frankly  that  Addison  lev«?d  lord  Whar- 
ton  a!s  little  as  1  did  r  so  we  lauded,  Ac.  Well,  bnt 
yon  are  glad  of  the  peace,  you  Ppt  tbe  trimmer,  art* 
not  you  1  As  for  DD,  I  don't  doubt  her.  Why,  ntnr. 
if  I  did  not  think  Ppt  had  becu  a  violent  Tory,  and 
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DDthegrttterWhigoCthetwo!    I|lslate«    KiclM, 

4.  ThM  PAMion-waek  p«>ple  ara'«od6aiure»espe» 
cuU>  thjt  iMt  day,  Oi&t  I  told  StUly t  who  caUed  here, 
that  X  would  dine  ivith  him»  and  ao  h  did»  fiutb*  and 
had  ft  small  aboolder  of  mutton  of  my  own^beep^akingt 
It  mned  all  day.  I  oame  home  aA  aoven  and  hara 
B«Tv  ftirrod  out,  bot  Imvo  been  raadiugr  SacfaBTorert 
loD((  doU  B«rmoa  wiiioh  he  sont  me.  It  ia  hU  first 
•ermoa  aince  bia  auspenaion  i«  expired,  but  not  a 
aonl  in  it  upon  the  oceatioa  except  tw»  or  threa  r»- 
aoie  hints.  Tim  btahop  of  Cloghar  haa  been  sad ly  bit 
b}  Tom  Aahe^  who  seat  him  a  pua  which  thA  bishop 
bid  made  and  deaagned  to  acsad  him,  but  delayed  il  { 
tail  lord  Pembroke  and  I  made  sirAndMin  Foun* 
t&tue  write  it  to  Ton.  I  .believe  J  told  you  of  otiin 
19)  list;  it  aucoeeded  ngbt,  and  the  bishop  was 
wotideringto  lord  Pembrokie  how  he  and  his  brotbet 
«uuld  hitentbe  aame  thing.  I'll  go  to  bed  aoon,  -Av 
1  miwc  be  at  church  by  eight,  to^mociow,  .Baatcr- 
U).   Night,  dear  MO. 

i'  AYsrburton  wrote  to  me  two  .letten<  about  a 

\img  of  one  Foolkes,  whp  is  lalely  deadi  in  the 

cwimy  of  Aleaih*    My  answer  is,. that  before. 1. 1*. 

Mtfd  the  first  letter  general  Georges  bad'-reoom- 

MiMlcd  a  friend  o6  k£  to  the  duke  of  X)rmond, 

vhicii  was  the  fivst  time  I  i^eard  of  its  vacanoy,  and 

itn«i  the  provoat  told  me  of  it.    J  believe  verily 

thit  Fuulkea  waa  not  dead  when  Geergeareoom- 

mfQded  the  other,  for  Warbucton'a  last  letteo  said 

tiui  Fottlkea  waa  dead  the  day,  befove  the  date.-^ 

Vok  bas  prevented  me  from  •ecrviqg  WarburlotL  •^ 

1  «oQld  have  done  if  I  had  received  early  .notice 

l^ou^h.    Prmy  aay  oir  write  this  to  Warburtoi^  to 

justify  me  to  him.     I  was  at  church  at  eight  thie 

uoniiog,  and  dreeaed  and  ehaved. after  I  cane  back, 

hat  ««s  too  late  at  court,  and  lord  Abingdon  had 

I  (it'  lo  have  snapped  roe  for  dinner,  and  I  believe 

«ilt  fall  out  for  refuaifig  him ;  but  I  hate  dining  with 

htin«  and  1  dined  with  a  prirale  ^ieod»  and  took  • 

rwo  or  three  good  walks,  for  it  waa*  a.  .very  fine  day, 

t^e  first  we  have  had  a  gveat  whUle* .  Rbmembsr, 

tt^  £aiteivday  a  fine  d^y  with<  jfon  %  I  have  sat  with 

i-l;  Wooley  UU  now.    Night,  MJK 

<>•  I  was  thia  morning  at  ten  at  the  rebcaresX  of 
Mr.  Addison's  play,  called  Cato»  which  is  to  be  acted 
'  a  Friday.  There  waa  not  above  half-a*score  of  us 
-"  •^  it.  We  stood  on  the  stage,  and  4t  waa  foolish 
(^oui^b  to  see  the  actors  prompted  every  moment, 
uul  the  poet  directing  them ;  and  the  drab  that  acta 
^-Mo't  daogbler  [Mrs.  Oldfield]  out  in  the  midst  of 
&  paaiioDste  part,  and  then  calling  out,  **  What's 
t^cit  r*  The  bishop  of  Clogher  waa  there  too ;  but 
^  »tood  privately  in  a  gallery.  I  went  to  dine  with 
tord.treasurer,  but  he  waa  gone  to  Wimbledon,  his 
'U(j{(htcr  Caermart hen's  country  seat,  seven  miles 
^ff.  So  I  went  back,  and  dined  privately  with 'Mr* 
AdditoQ,  whom  I  had  left  to  go  to  lord-treaauier. 
I  kff p  firea  yet ;  I  am  very  extra;vagant  I  aat  4his 
'^^&iD^  with  sir  Andrew  Pountaine,  and  we  amuaed 
'  ogives  with  making  tft  for  DUly.  It  is  rainy 
«(aiher  again  (  never  saw  the  like.  This  letter 
•'lall  go  to*morrow :  remember,  young  women,  it 
'*  «eten  weeks  since  your  last,  and  l' allow  you  but 
'-'«  weeks;  but  you  have  been  galloping  in  the 
uitrv  to  Svrai»ton*s.  Pray  tell  Swanton  I  had 
'  •  I'tter,  but  cannot  contrive  how  to  serve  him. 
'f  i  ffnvemor  were  to  go  over,  I  would  recommend 
^in  u  far  m  lay  in  my  power,  but  I  can  do  no 
'^'  rp :  anil  you  know  all  employments  in  Ireland, 
&•'  it'att  almost  all,  are  engaged  in  reversions.  If  I 
*crf>  on  the  spot,  and  had  credit  with  a  lord-lieu* 
^nsbt,  I  would  very  hearUIy  recommend  him ;  but 

*0U  I, 


empk)yments  htre  aM"  no  more 'in  mypo^rwlhan 
the  monarchy  itself.  •  Night,  dearMD. 

7*t  Morning. — I  hAve  kada  visitor  here  that  has 
taken  up  my  timei*  I  hs(ve  'not  been  abrMid,  you 
nny- be  sare ;  so  i  eaneay  nothing  to-^day,  but  that 
I  love  MD  better  tham  ever,  if  •possible.  1  will  put 
thia  in  the  peat^offlee ;  ao  i  aay  no  more.  I  write 
by  thifl  poat  to  the  dean,  but  it  is -net  above  two 
lines  ;  and  one  enclosed  to  you,  but  that  enclosed  to 
you'  ia'UOt  above  three  Moee ;  and  th€hi  one  enclosed 
to  the  deam, 'Which  he  muit  not>b»fe  but  upon  con- 
dition of  burning  it  immediately- aAer  reading,  and 
that-  before  ytfur  eyes;  for  there  areaome  things  in 
it  Ii  would  not  have  liable  to  aocident*  'You  •shall 
only  knew  in  general  that  it  is  an  aeootkot  of  what'  I 
have  done  to  serve  him  in  his  prelensionA  on'tbeae 
vacanoies,  Ac.  But  he  mnsst  not  know  that  you 
know  so  much.  Don't  this  pcvplex  youl  Whaft 
caiifr  1 1  But  love  Fdfr.  Farewell,  deareat  MD, 
EW,  Me,Lele«.        • 
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L1ETTER  THE  SlXTY-THlRl). 

•  t  JxiadoQ,  April  Tk  17U. 

I  FANCZ  I  marked  my  last,  whkh  I  sent  ihia  day* 
wrong ;  only  ai,  and  it  ought  to  be  62.  I  dined 
with  lord-treaaurec,  and  though  the -business  I  had 
with  him /is  ^ometfai^g  against  Thursday,  vrhm  the 
pajrliamtfBt  is  to  meet,  and  thia  is  Tuesday,  yet  he 
put-  it  o£f  till  to-morrow*  I  dare  not 'tell  you  what 
it  is,  lest  thia  letter  should  miaearry  or  be  opened ; 
but  I  never  saw  his  fellow  for  dela^ya.  The  par- 
liament wiU  now  certainly  sit,  and  everybody's  ex- 
pectations are  ready  to  burst  At  a  council  to-night 
the  Iprd-chiaf-juatioe  Pasker,  a  Whig,  apoke  against 
thepeacf} ;  so  did  lord  Ch9ln)i>ndeley,  another  Whig, 
who  is  treaaurer  oC  the  household.  •  My  loid^ieeper 
fiord  Harcourtjr  waa Ahis  night  made  lonl-ehancellor. 
We  hope  there  will  soon  be  some  removes.  Night, 
dearest  little  AU)*. 

8«  Lord  Cholmondeley  ia  thia  day  removed  from 
hia  empl/Qorm^t,  for  his  last  night's  speeob  ;  and  sir 
Hichafid  Temple,  lieutenant-general,,  the  gmateat 
Whig  in  the  army,  is  turned  out ;  and  lieatenant- 
general  Palmes  wUl  be  .obliged  to  sell  hia  regiment. 
This  is  the  J&rst-fruits  of  a  friendahip  I  have  esta-* 
bUahed  between  two  great  men.  I  dined  with  lord- 
treaaurer,  and  did  .the  business  I  had  tar  him  to  hie 
satisfaction*  I  won't  tell  you  what  it  was.  The 
parliament  sita  to-morrow  lor  certain.  Here  is  a 
letter  printed  in  Macartney's  name,  vindicating  him- 
self from  the  murder  of  duke  Hamilton.  1  must 
give  some  hints  to  have  it  answered ;  'tis  full  of  lies, 
and  will  give  an  opportunity  of  exposing  that  party. 
To-morrow  will  be  a  very  important  day.  All  the 
world  will  be  at  Westminster.  Lord-treasurer  is  as 
easy  as  a  lamb.  They  are  muatering  up  the  proxies 
of  the  absent  lords  ;  but  they  are  not  in  any  fear  of 
wanlis^  a  majority,  which  death  and  accidents  have 
increased  this  year.    Night,  MD. 

Q.  I  was  this  morning  with  lord-treasurei:,  to  pre- 
sent to  him  a  young  spn  of  the  late  earl  of  Jersey, 
at  the  deaino  of  the  widow.  There  I  saw  the  maoe 
and  .great  co^ch  r^dy  for  lord-treaaurer,  who  waa 
going  to  parliament.  Our  society  met  to-day ;  but 
I  expected  the  houses  would  sit  longer  than  1  cared 
to  fast ;  so  I  dined  with  a  friend,  and  never  inquired 
how  matters  went  till  eight  this  CTening,  wheu  I 
went  to  lord  Orkney's,  Avhorc  J  found  sir  Thomas 
Haomer.  The  queen  .delivered  her  speech  very 
well,  but  a  little  weaker  in  her  voice.  The  crowd 
was  vast.  The  order  for  an  address  was  moved,  and 
opposed  by  lords  Nottingham,  HaliBo,  and  Cowper. 
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Lord-treasurer  spoke  with  great  apirit  and  reao- 
lutiou ;  lord  Peterborow  flirted  agunat  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  (who  ia  in  Germany,  you  know),  but 
it  was  in  answer  to  one  of  lord  Halifax's  imper* 
tinenoes.  The  order  for  an  address  parned  by  a 
migority  of  thirty-three,  and  the  houses  rose  before 
six.  This  is  the  account  I  heard  at  lord  Orkney's. 
The  bishop  of  Chester,  a  high  Tory,  was  against  the 
court.  The  duchess  of  Marlboro«:^h  sent  for  him 
some  months  ago,  to  justify  herself  to  him  in  rela- 
tion to  the  queen,  and  showed  him  letters,  and  told 
him  stories,  which  the  weak  man  believed,  and  was 
converted. 

10.  I  dined  with  a  cousin  in  the  city,  and  poor 
Pat  Rolt  was  there.  I  have  got  her  rogue  of  a  bus- 
band  leave  to  come  to  England  from  Pbrtmahon. 
The  Whigs  are  much  down,  but  I  reckon  they 
have  some  scheme  in  agitation.  This  parliament- 
time  hinders  our  court  meetings  on  Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  I  had  a  great  deal  of 
business  to-night,  which  gave  me  a  temptation  to  be 
idlet  and  I  lost  a  dozen  shillings  at  ombre  with  Dr. 
Pratt  and  another.  It  rains  every  day,  and  yet  we 
are  all  over  dust.  Lady  Masham's  eldest  boy  is 
▼evy  ill :  I  doubt  he  will  not  live,  and  she  stays  at 
Kensington  to  nurse  him,  which  vexes  us  all.  She 
IB  so  excessively  fond,  it  makes  me  mad.  She  should 
never  leave  the  queen,  but  leave  everything  to  stick 
to  what  is  so  much  the  interest  of  the  public,  as  well 
as  her  own.  This  I  tell  her,  but  talk  to  the  winds. 
Night,  MD. 

11.  I  dined  at  lord- treasurer's,  with  his  Saturday 
company.  We  had  ten  at  table,  all  lords  but  myself 
and  the  ohancellov  of  the  exchequer.  Argyle  went 
off  at  six,  and  was  in  very  indifferent  humour  as 
usual.  Duke  of  Ormond  and  lord  Bolingbroke  were 
absent.  I  stayed  till  near  ten.  Lord-treasurer 
showed  us  a  small  picture,  enamelled  work,  and  set 
in  gold,  worth  about  twenty  pounds ;  a  picture,  I 
mean,  of  the  queen,  which  she  gaeve  to  the  duchess 
of  Marlborough,  set  in  diamonds.  When  the  duchess 
was  leaving  England,  she  took  off  all  the  diamonds, 
and  gave  the  picture  to  one  Mrs.  Uiggins  (an  old 
intriguing  woman,  whom  everybody  luiows),  bid- 
ding her  make  the  best  of  it  she  could.  Lord-trea- 
surer sent  to  Mrs.  Higgins  for  this  picture,  and  gave 
her  a  hundred  pounds  for  it.  Was  ever  such  an 
ungrateful  beast  as  that  duchess  t  or  did  you  ever 
hear  such  a  story  1  I  suppose  the  Whigs  vrill  not 
believe  it.  Pray,  try  them.  She  takes  off  the  dia- 
moods,  and  gives  away  the  picture  to  an  insignificant 
woman,  as  a  thing  of  no  consequence :  and  gives  it 
it  to  her  to  sell,  like  a  piece  of  old-Awhioned  plate. 
Is  she  not  a  detestable  slutl    Night,  dear  MD. 

13.  I  went  to  court  to-day,  on  purpose  to  present 
Mr.  Berkeley,»one  of  your  fellows  of  Dublin-college, 
to  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  That  Mr.  Berkeley  is 
a  very  ingenious  man  and  great  philosopher,  and  I 
have  mentioned  him  to  all  the  ministers,  and  have 
given  them  some  of  his  writings ;  and  I  will  fayour 
him  as  much  as  I  can.  This  I  think  I  am  bound  to, 
in  honour  and  conscience,  to  use  all  my  little  credit 
toward  helping  forward  men  of  worth  in  the  world. 
The  queen  was  at  chapel  to-day,  and  looks  well.  I 
dined  at  lord  Orkney's,  with  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
lord  Arran,  and  sir  Thomas  Hanmer.  Mr.  St.  John, 
secretary  at  Utrecht,  expects  every  moment  to  return 
there  with  the  ratification  of  the  peace.  Did  I  tell 
you  in  my  last  of  Addison's  play  called  Cato,  and 
that  I  was  at  the  rehearsal  of  itt    Night,  MD. 

13.  This  morning  my  friend  Mr.  Lewis  came  to 
me,  and  showed  me  an  order  for  a  warrant  for  three 
■  Aflenruda  the  celebrated  blBhop  of  Cloj&e. 


deaneries ;  but  nouA  of  thean  to  me.    ThiswMirbst 
I  always  foresaw,  and  received  the  notice  of  it  better, 
I  believe,  than  he  expected.     I  bid  Mr.  Lewis  tell 
my  lord-treasurer  that  I  take  nothing.  iU  of  him  but 
his  not  giving  me  timely  notice,  as  be  proini»ecl  to 
do,  if  he  found  the  queen  would  do  nothing  for  me. 
At  noon  lord-treasurer,  hearing  I  was  in  Mr.Lewu'i 
office*  came  to  met  axwi  said  many  things  too  long 
to  repeat*    1  told  him  I  had  nothing  to  do  but  gu 
to  Ireland  immediately  ;  for  1  could  not,  with  an) 
reputation,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  aomethiutr 
honourable  immediately  given  to  nu;.    We  dined 
together  at  the  duke  of  Onnond's.     He  there  told 
me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants  for  the  deaas,  thai 
what  was  done  fur  me  might  be  at  the  same  time, 
and  he  hoped  to  compass  it  to-night «  but  I  believe 
him  not.     I  told  the  duke  of  Ormond  my  inteutionv. 
He  is  content  Sterne  should  be  a  bishop  and  I  ba\c 
St.  Patrick's ;  but  I  believe  nothing  will  come  of  it, 
for  stay  1  will  not ;   and  so  I  believe,  for  all  our 
♦*•*  ♦♦•♦,  you  may  see  me  in  Dublin  before  April 
ends.     I  am  less  out  of  humour  tjian  yon  vouli 
imagine  :  and  if  it  were  not  that  impertinent  people 
will  condole  with  me.  as  they  used  to  give  me  jo}, 
I  would  value  it  less.    But  1  will  avoid  compas}, 
and  muster  up  my  baggage,  and  send  them  ueii 
Monday  by  the  carrier  to  Chester,  and  come  and 
see  my  willows,    against    the    expectation  of  all 
the  world.— What  care  It    Night,  dearest  roguei, 
MD. 

14,  I  dined  in  the  city  to-day,  and  ordered  a 
lodging  to  be  got  ready  for  me  against  I  came  t« 
pack  up  my  things ;  for  I  will  leave  this  end  of  iLe 
town  as  soon  as  ev«r  the  warrants  for  the  deaneritr^ 
are  out,  which  are  yet  stopped*  iiord-treasurer  told 
Mr.  Lewis  that  it  should  be  detecmiaed  to-nigb: : 
and  BO  he  will  say  a  hundred  nights.  So  he  s&},^ 
yesterday^  but  I  value  it  not.  My  daily  jounok 
shall  be  but  short  till  I  get  into  the  city»  and  then  1 
will  send  away  this,  and  follow  it  myself;  and  de- 
sign to  walk  it  all  the  vray  to  Chester,  my  man  aitd 
I,  by  ten  cailes  a^ay.  It  will  do  n\y  health  a  grrai 
deal  of  good.  I  shall  do  it  in  fourteen  days*  Nigbu 
dear  MD. 

16.  Lord  Bolingbroke  made  me  dine  with  bim  to- 
day ;  I  was  as  good  company  as  ever  ;  and^told  me 
the  queen  would  determine  something  for  me  t^ 
nigkt.  The  dispute  is,  Windsor  or  St.  Patrick' a.  1 
told  him  I  would  not  stay  for  their  disputes,  and  be 
thought  I  was  in  the  right.  Lord  Masham  told  rae 
that  lady  Masham  is  angry  I  have  not  been  to  u* 
her  since  this  business,  and  desires  I  will  come  to- 
morrow.    Night,  dear  MD. 

16.  I  was  tius  noou  at  lady  Masham's,  who  ^ax 
just  oome  from  Kejisington,  where  her  eldest  son  a 
sick.  She  said  much  to  me  of  what  she  had  ta\h^ 
to  the  queen  and  lord-treasurer.  The  poor  lad; 
fell  a  shedding  tears  openly.  She  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  my  having  St.  Patrick's,  &c.  I  was  m%a 
more  moved  than  to  see  so  much  friendship.  1 
would  not  stay  with  her,  but  went  and  diued  vii^ 
Dr.  Arbuthnot,  mth  Mr.  Berkeley,  one  of  }ouriiti> 
lows,  whom  I  have  recommended  to  the  doctor  afid 
to  lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton.  Mr.  Lewis  telU  an 
that  the  duke  of  Ormond  has  been  to-day  with  th< 
queen ;  and  she  was  content  that  Dr.  Sterne  »hou!«l 
be  bishop  of  Dromore  and  I  dean  of  St.  Patrick's; 
but  then  out  came  lord-treasurer,  and  said  he  w^uid 
not  be  satisfied,  but  that  I  must  be  prebendsij  ti' 
Windsor.  Thus  he  perplexes  things.  I  expect  nii- 
ther ;  but  I  confess,  as  much  as  I  loTe  England,  I 
am  so  angry  at  this  treatment,  that,  if  I  had  mj 
choice,  I  would  rather  have  SU  Patrick's.    Lad? 
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Mstham  wj%  sbe  wQl  ipeak  to  the  fitirpose  to  the 
queen  to-morrow.    Night,  dear  MD. 

17.  I  went  to  dine  at  Lady  Masham'a  to-day,  and 
ihe  was  taken  01  of  a  acre  throat,  and  aguish.  She 
ipoke  to  the  qtieen  last  night,  but  had  not  much 
tiiQf.  The  queen  says  she  Will  determine  to-mor* 
row  with  lord-treasurir.  The  warrants  for  the 
dnneiies  are  still  stopped,  for  fear  I  should  be  gone. 
Do  yon  think  anything  wiH  he  done  t  I  don't  care 
whether  it  (•  or  no.  In  the  mean  time  I  prepare 
for  my  joamey,  and  see  no  great  people,  nor  will 
we  lonl-treasurer  any  more,  if  I  go.  Lord-treasurer 
(old  Mr.  Lewis  it  should  be  done  to-night ;  so  he 
iiid  fife  nights  ago.     Night,  MD. 

\^.  This  morning  Mr.  Lewis  sent  me  word  that 
lord-treasurer  told  him  the  queen  would  determine 
it  noon.  At  three  lord-treasurer  sent  to  me  to  come 
to  his  lodgings  at  St  James's,  and  told  me  the 
qoeen  was  at  last  resolt«d  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be 
biihop  of  Dromore  and  I  dean  of  St.  Patrick's ;  and 
Uttt  Sterne's  warrant  should  be  drawn  immediately. 
Tou  blow  the  deanery  is  in  the  duke  of  Ormond's 
gift;  but  this  is  concerted  between  the  queen,  lord- 
trrtfurer,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond,  to  make  room 
forme.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  will  yet  be  done ; 
winc  unlucky  accident  may  yet  come.  Neither  can 
1  feel  joy  at  passing  my  days  in  Ireland  ;  and  I  con- 
fas  I  thought  the  ministry  would  not  let  me  go ; 
hut  perhaps  they  csm't  help  it.     Night,  MD. 

19.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  lord-treasurer  forced 
■ne  to  dine  with  him  yesterday  as  usual,  with  his 
^itorday  company,  which  I  did  after  frequent  re- 
fatalf.  To-day  I  dined  with  a  private  friend,  and 
^1^  not  at  court.  After  dinner  Mr.  Lewis  sent  me 
word  that  the  queen  stayed  till  she  knew  whether 
the  duke  of  Onnond  approved  of  Sterne  for  a  bishop. 
I  went  this  eyening  and  found  the  duke  of  Onnond 
it  the  cockpit,  and  told  him,  and  desired  he  would 
(^>  to  the  queen  and  approve  of  Sterne.  He  made 
ottj^ctioQs,  and  desired  1  would  name  any  other 
deanery,  for  he  did  not  like  Sterne ;  that  Sterne 
DfTer  went  to  see  him  ;  that  he  was  inflneneed  by 
the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  &c. ;  so  all  is  now  broken 
^un.  I  sent  out  for  lord-treasurer,  and  told  him 
t^n.  He  says  %\\  will  do  well ;  but  I  value  not  what 
he  ny%.  This  suspense  vexes  me  worse  than  any- 
thm?  else.    Night,  MD. 

30.  I  went  t^ay,  by  appointment,  to  the  cock- 
pit, to  talk  with  the  duke  of  Ormond.  He  repeated 
the  came  proposals  of  any  other  deanery,  &c.  I  de- 
•ind  he  would  put  me  out  of  the  case,  and  do  as  he 
p)ea«ed.  Then,  with  great  kindness,  he  said  he 
Would  consent ;  but  would  do  it  for  no  man  alive 
^t  roe,  &c.  Ajid  he  will  speak  to  the  queen  to^ay 
•r  to-morrow ;  so,  perhaps,  something  will  oome  of 
ii-    I  can't  telL     Night,  own  dear  MD. 

31.  The  duke  of  Ormond  has  told  the  queen  he 
i*  ntitited  that  Sterne  should  be  bishop,  srad  sh« 
^^nsf>nti  I  thall  he  dean ;  and  I  suppose  the  war* 
fwts  will  he  drawn  in  a  day  or  two.  I  dined  at  an 
»iehowe  with  Pamell  and  Berkeley ;  for  I  am  not 
>D  homoor  to  go  among  the  ministers,  though  lord 
iHrtmouth  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  to-day,  and 
b'M-tressurer  was  to  be  there.  I  said  I  would  if  I 
v'erY  out  of  suspense.     Night,  dearest  MD. 

??.  The  queen  says  warrants  shall  be  drawn,  but 
^^  will  dispose  of  all  in  England  and  Ireland  at 
'^ee.  to  be  teased  no  more.  This  will  delay  it  some 
t.:'we;  and,  while  it  is  delayed,  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
S''**ni,  my  enemies  being  busy.  I  bate  this  sus- 
I'liw.    Night,  dear  MD. 

23.  I  dined  yesterday  with  general  Hamilton :  I 
wt^t  to  teH  you.    I  write  short  journals  now.     I 


haive  eggs  on  Xht  spit.  This  night  the^  queen  has 
signed  all  the  warrants,  among  which  Sterne,  is 
bishop  of  Dromore,  and  the  duke  of  Onnond  is  to 
send  over  an  order  for  making  me  dean  of  St.  Pa- 
trick's. I  have  no  doubt  of  him  at  all.  I  think  'tis 
now  past.  And  I  suppose  MD  is  malicious  enough 
to  be  glad,  and  rather  have  it  than  "Wells.  But  you 
see  what  a  condition  I  am  in.  I  thought  I  was  to 
pay  but  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  house ;  but  the 
bishop  of  Glogher  says  eight  hundred  pounds ;  first- 
fruits  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  and  ao»  with 
patent,  a  thousand  pounds  in  all ;  so  that  I  shall  not 
be  the  better  for  the  deanery  these  three  years.  I 
hope  in  some  time  they  will  be  persuaded  here  to 
give  me  some  money  to  pay  off  these  debts.  I  must 
finish  the  book  I  am  writing  before  I  can  go  over ; 
and  they  expect  I  shall  pass  next  winter  here,  and 
then  I  will  drive  them  to  give  me  a  sum  of  money. 
However,  I  hope  to  pass  four  or  five  months  with 
MD,  whatever  comes  of  it.  I  received  yours  to- 
night ;  just  ten  weeks  since  I  had  your  last  I  shall 
write  next  post  to  bishop  Sterne.  Never  man  had 
so  many  enemies  in  Ireland  as  he.  I  carried  it  with 
the  atroi^est  hand  possible.  If  he  does  not  use  me 
well  and  gently  In  what  dealings  I  shall  have  with 
him,  he  will  be  the  most  ungrateful  of  mankind. 
The  archbishop  of  York  [Dr.  Sharpe],  my  mortal 
enemy,  has  sent,  by  a  third  hand,  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  see  me.  Shall  I  see  him  or  noti  I  hope  to 
be  over  In  a  month,  and  that  MD,  with  their  raillery, 
will  be  mistaken,  that  I  shall  make  it  three  years. 
I  will  answer  your  letter  soon,  but  no  more  joor- 
nals.  I  shall  be  very  busy.  Short  letters  from 
henceforward.  I  shall  not  part  with  Laracor.  That 
is  all  I  have  to  live  on,  except  the  deanery  be  worth 
more  than  four  hundred  pounds  a-y ear.  Is  iti  If 
it  be,  overplus  shall  be  divided  •*•**,  besides  usual 
♦•*♦♦.  Pray  write  to  me  a  good-humoured  letter 
immediately,  let  it  be  ever  so  short.  This  affiiirwaa 
carried  with  great  difficutly,  which  vexes  me.  But 
they  say  here  it  is  much  to  my  reputation  that  I  have 
made  a  bishop,  in  spite  of  all  the  world,  to  get  the 
best  deanery  in  Ireland.    Night,  dear  MD. 

1t4.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  I  had  Sterne's  letter  yes- 
terday, in  answer  to  mine.  •••♦♦•  I  made  mis- 
takes the  last  three  days,  and  am  forced  to  alter  the 
number.  I  dined  in  the  city  to-day  with  my  printer, 
and  came  home  early,  and  am  going  to  be  busy  with 
my  work.  I  will  send  this  to-morrow,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  warrants  will  go  then.  I  wrote  to  Dr, 
Coghill  to  take  care  of  passing  my  patent ;  and  to 
Parvisol  to  attend  him  vrith  money,  if  he  has  any, 
or  to  borrow  some  where  he  can.     Night,  MD. 

25.  Morning.  I  know  not  whether  my  warrant 
be  got  ready  from  the  duke  of  Ormond.  I  suppose 
it  will  by  to-night.  I  am  going  abroad,  and  will 
keep  this  unsealed  till  I  know  whether  all  be  finished. 

I  had  this  letter  all  day  in  my  pocket,  waiting 
till  I  heard  the  warrants  were  gone  over.  Mr. 
Lewis  sent  to  Southwell's  derk  at  ten,  and  he  said 
the  bishop  of  KUlaloe  [Dr.  Thomas  Lindsay]  had 
desired  they  should  be  stopped  till  next  post.  He 
sent  again  that  the  bishop  of  KiHaloe's  business  had' 
nothing  to  do  with  ours.  Then  I  went  myself,  but 
It  was  past  elevtm,  and  asked  the  reason.  Killaloo 
is  removed  to  Raphoe,  and  he  has  a  mind  to  have 
an  order  for  the  rents  of  Baphoe  that  have  fallen  due 
since  the  vacancy,  and  he  would  have  all  stop  till  he 
has  gotten  that,  A  pretty  request !  But  the  clerk, 
at  Mr.  Lewis's  message,  sent  the  warrants  for  Sterne 
and  me ;  but  then  it  was  too  late  to  send  this, 
which  irets  me  heartily,  that  MD  should  not  have 
intelligence  first  from  Fdfr.      I  think  to    take  a 
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hundred  pounds  a-year  out  of  the  deanery  and  di- 
vide between  ****,  but  will  talk  of  that  when  I  come 
over.     Night,  dear  MD.     Love  Pdfr.       ^     \ .     \    { 

26.  I  was  at  court  to-day,  and  a  thousand  people 
gave  me'  joy;  80  I  tmn  out.  -  1  diq^d  vfith i  1|l0)? ' 
Orkney.  Yesterday  I  diped  with  l9r4>trQa3\ir^r  a^d 
his  Saturday  people  as  usual ;  aha  Was  so  bedeaned  I 
The  archbishop  of  York  says  he  will  never  more 
speak  against  me.  Fray  see  that  Fart'isol  stirs 
about  getting  my  patent.  I  have  given  Tooke  J}jy^ 
note  to  prove  she  is  alive. 

27.  Nothing  new  to-day.  I  dined  with  Tom  Har- 
ley,  &c.  I'U  seat  up  this  to-night.  Pray  '^trritt 
soon.    Farewell,  MD,  FW,  Me,  Lele# 


LETTER  THE  SIXTY-FOURTH. 

LoiMkifi.  I|l«y  16.  171%. 
I  HAD  yours,  No.  40,  yesterday.  Your  new  bishop 
acts  very  ungratefully.  I  oannot  say  so  bad  of  him 
as<  he  deserves.  I  begged,  by  the.  same  post  hia 
warrant  and  mine  went  aretf  that  he  would  leave 
those  livings  to  my  disposal.  I  shall  wzite  thia .  ppst 
tf>  him  to  let  him  know  how  ill  I  take  it.  I  have 
letters  to  tell  me  that  I  ou^  tx>  think  of  etmploying 
somebody  to  set  the  tithes  of  the  deaneryk  I  know 
not  what  to  do  at>  this  -  distaneeh  I  .cannot  be^in 
Ireland  under  a  fmonth.  Iwill  vnite  two  (urders^ 
one  to  Parvisol,  and  the  ether  to  Farvisol.and  a 
blank  for  whatever  fellow  ihe  laat  dean  employed ; 
and  I  would  desire  you  to  advise  with,  friends  which 
to  make  use  oft  and  if  the  latteo^  lot  tha  fellotir's 
name  be  inserted,  and  both  aot  by  commissioai.  i  If 
the  former,  then  speak  to-Fasvisoland  knowwhf^ 
ther  he  can  undertsJce^  it.  I  domfat  it  is  baldly  to  be 
done  by  a  perfect  stranger  alone,  aa  Parvisol  is. .  He 
may  perhaps  venture  at  all,  to  keep  up  hia.  interest 
with  me,  Imt  that  is  needless,  for  1  am  /wiUing.toido 
hnn  any  good  thait  wiUi  do  me  ao  ha^m*  Fray 
advise  with  Wails  and  Raymond,  and  a  little  with 
bishop  Sterne  for  form.  Tell  Raymond  I  'Caxuiut 
succeed  to  get  him  the  living  o£  Jloimedr  It  is  re* 
presented  here  as  a  gveat  sinecuie.'  Several  chapr 
lains  have  solicited  for  it,  and  it  has  vezied  me/ so, 
that,  if  I  live^  I  will  make  it  my  bnssnees  to  serve  him 
better  in  something  else.  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  hia 
illness,  and  that  c?  the  odier  two.  If  it  be  not  ne^ 
oessary  to  let  the  tithes  till  a  month  hence  you  spay 
keep  the  twx>  papers  and  adviaewell  tn  the  meaa 
time;  and  wfaenevet  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  timu 
give  that  paper  which  you  are  most  advised  to^  I 
thank  Mr.  Walla  for  bis  letter.  TeU  him  that  must 
serve  for  an  aDswer,  with  my  service  to  him  and  her. 
I  shall  buy  bishop  Sterne's  hair  as. soon  as  bis 
household  goodsw  I  shall  be  ruined»  or  at  least 
sadly  cramped,  unless  the  queen  will  >give  me  a 
thousand  pounds.  I  am  sun  she  owes  me  a  great 
deal  more.  Lord -treasurer  rallies  me  upon  it*  and 
I  believe  intends  it;  but,  guandat  I  am  advised  to 
hasten  over  as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  I  will,  and. 
hope  to  set  out  the  b^inning  of  June.  Take  no 
lotting  for  me.  Whati  at  your  old  tricks  again  1  I 
can  lie  somewhere  after  I  land,  and  care  not  where 
nor  how.  I  will  buy  your  eggs  and  bacon,  «••• 
your  caps  and  Bible ;  and  pray  think  immediately* 


and  give  me  some  commissions,  and  1  will  perfonn 
them.     The  letter  I  sent  before  this  was  to  haie 

f(ie  '&!  p(f^  before,  but  an  accident  hindered  it,  and 
ass'are  you  I  am  very  angry  MD  did  not  write  to 
Fflfs,  >a^d,  J  t^ii^/y^a  ^i{^t<haxf  Jia^  a  ^eao  uiidcr 
vo)|r.  girdU  for  the  supepcription.  I  have  just 
finished  ixly  ti^atrse,**  dndf  ihust  be  ten  days  iu  cor- 
reeling  it.  JFarewell,  dearest  MD,  FW,  Me,  Lelc. 
You'll  seal  the  two  papers  after  my  name. 

*(  I  appoint:  Mr.  Isaiah  Paivisol  and  Mr.  to 

set  and  let  the  tltfate  of  the  dvstiery  of  fit.  Fatrick't 
for  the  present  year.  In  witn^s  "whtrectf,  I  fcaw 
hf re^to  set  my  hand  and  seal,  the  day  and  jeir 

above  written. 

JonatI  Sirirr." 

••  Londop,  Maj  Ifi^  1713. 

**l  .dp  heneby  appoint.  Mr..  Isaiah  Farvijiol  mj 
proctor,  to  9et  and  Jkt  the  tithes  of  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's.  In  witae^  whisreof,  I  have  Jiereunto 
set  my  hand  and  aeali  the  day  and  year  aboi; 
written. 

.    ,  ,  JpKaTk  Swiri." 


.^ 


•LU 


'L:fiTyteic^  THE  SlX'TYl.VJFTfi. 

1*AM  «)tfte^  Were  after  sAa  days.-  I  set  5»ut  on  M«i- 
day  last,  and  got  here  to-day  about  eleven  in  ftc 
Aiofning.'*  A  ^oble'tider,-  Aiftil  andnall  the  iMpi 
and  people  went  ijS  yesterday  with  a.  rare  wini 
This  was  told  me,  to  mycomfott*  nfkinmy  anital 
Having  not  tised  riding  these  three  ycaora^  made  lat 
terrtble  weary,  yet  I » resolve  osi  Monday  to  aet  out 
for  Hfttyhead,  as  "weaty  as  I  am :  'laa  good  for  ny 
htalth,'mmni  When  I  oame  here  I  found  MD** 
letter  of  the  26th  of  May  sent  down  to  mft  Had 
ydu  ttrltten  a  poet- sooner  I  might  have  brom^ 
some  pins,  but  you  wore  lasy^  and  could  not  wrii* 
ybur  ofders  immediately,  as  I  desired  ysu.  I  wiU 
coitkk  when  God  pl«ases ;  perki^  I  may  be  vftth 
yon  in  a  week.  ■  I  -will  be  three  days  going  to  Ho- 
ly heai  ;  leatmot  tide  ihster,  eay  what  you  will 
I  atn  ujjott  StAy-behind's  nsure.  I  have  the  vholt 
Inn  to  mysrffl  ^  woiild  fain  'iseape  ihia  Holyhsd 
jburney  ;  biit  I  hvie  no  piraspect  of  fhipa,  said  it  wH 
be  alnio^^ecessafi^T  should  be  in  Doblia  before  Af 
25thtflstant,  tO' take  the  oaths,  otherwise  I  muat'wii 
to  a  qtiarter  session*  I  will  lodge  aa  I  can,  there- 
fore talteno  lodgings' for  me  to  pay  intny  ahsenff. 
The'  poor  dban  can't  alford  it;  1  spoke  a^in  Uy  the 
duke  of  Onnond  about  Moimcd  foif  Rayiondj  vd 
hope  he  tnay  yet  hare  It,  for  I  laid  it  atrongiy  to  tbf 
duke,  and  ga^fe  hfan  the  bishop  of  Month's  memorai. 
r  atn  sorry  fdr  Ra^rinond'a  flatnla;  tell  him  w,  I 
will  speftk  to  lotd-treasurer  about  Mtai  Soalh  to- 
mdtt^w.— Odso!  1  feargot;  I  thdnght  I.  had  Wa 
in  London.  Mrs.  Tlsdall  ia  very  big,  ready  to  Ik 
down.  Her  husband  is  a  puppy i  Do  his  feet  «tiak 
stilll  The  Ifettewr  to  Ireland- go  at  ao  nnoertain  an 
hour  that  I  am  forced  to  conclude.  Farewell,  MIX 
rW,  Me,  Lele,  Ac. 

•  His  history  of  the  Peace  of  Ulrecbt. 
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RELATINQ    TO   THAT   CHANGE    WHICH    HAPPENED    IN    QUEBN 

ANliE'S  Mil^ISTHY    IK   THE  TEAK  1710. 


•Aia 


d<. 


V«i7yMtui4w>in  thcM  memoirs  are  remarkably  conftrmed 
lij  a  pubiieiftign  in  which  the  reader  would  the  least  expect 
(^11,  ia  ■'  An  Aeconot  of  tKe  tondnet  br  Vkk  DMnager  Ducnew 
•f  Miribdtoul^i.  ftom  hs  flnrt  owaiag  l»  Qonrt.  to  the  y«ar  n*Om 
is  ft  ktier  from  kemelf  to  m^  Lor^ ;'*  printed  in  1748. 


Hatino  continued  for  near  the  space  of ,  four  years 
ifl  A  gnod  degiee  of  confidence  with  the  ministry 
then  in  being,  although  not  with  so  much  power  as 
WIS  believed,  or  at  least  giren.  out  by  my  friends,  as 
wrll  as  by  riiy  Cfneoiies,  tespeeiaUjy  the  laufer,  in  both 
Wusn  of  ptif liame&t ;  knd  this  hhvlng  happened 
doridg  ft  rery  busy  perfod  cf  negitiatiotis  -  abf oad 
ttid  managetteiit  of  intrigue  at  home/ 1  tkoHght  H 
nught  probably^  some  years  hence*  when  the  present 
^catt  snaH  hhxt  given  place  to  many  new  ones  that 
vjii  arise,  be  an  ejatertainment  to  those  who  will 
bare  any.persQnpl  $mrd^  for  mp  9r  my  ipomory  to 
t^tdown  some  particularitira  Whf<!h  fell  i:bider  my 
knotiedge  and  -obserration,  while  1  was  supposed, 
vbeAcr  truly  or  tiot,>tO'  hawe  pttt  in  .the .secret  .of 


One  dreumMance  I  «n.  a  littlA  sorry  for,  that  I 
VM  too  aegiigent  (against  whfit  I  had  always  re- 
ioWed,  and  btiuufld  otiaera  for  not  doing)  in  talung 
^ta,  or  jia«nuds»-  of  ev«ry  .mMeriaJL  a^  it  pa^edf 
vhereof  I  omitt^  many  tiiat  I  panoot  now  recollect, 
aitfaoogk  I  waa  conniacad  by  a -th/Qusand  instances 
«f  the  -wtakndss  of  my  memofy,,  But,  to  saj  the 
liufh,  the  neanr  knowledge  ony  men  Ms.  in,  the 
9^6m  at  coert,  the  Use  he  thi^lu  them  of  cou3e- 
9iriice,  or  worth  r^fardin^..  And  those  kind  of 
pa»a«;e8  which  I  have  with  curiosity  found  or 
ccuthcd  for  in  apemoiis,  I  wholly,  negl^cteji}  when 
^  wen  &aeiy  commwiicated  to  me., from  the  first 
kaad,  or  were  euoh  wbeNin  I  aeted  n^aeli  Thfs  I 
take  to  be  one  among,. other  reesoioe  why  srea^ 
siiotttert  seldom  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  ren 
eocding  the  important. parte  of  that  administration 
Here  they  themaciveii  are  aAlhe  head.  They  have 
otn^nishM  aU  .that  Taaity  which  usually  powesses 
Bca  during  their  iirat  etquaintanoa  at  courts ;  and, 
^e  the  maMen  of  a  puppet^hew*  they  deepise 
tbeie  motione  whith  fill  common  spectators  wit^ 
vnoder  and  deUght.  However,  npox^  fre<iuently 
Rtoilerting  the  eeuorge  of  affairs  during  the  time  I 
«u  cither  trusted  or  employed,  I  am  d^ceiyed  if  in 
^u*t<V7  there,  can  be  ibund  any  period  n^ore  full  of 
P^^ngM  whadh  the  cMirioua  of  another  age  would  be 
riid  to  know  the  secret  ^tnpgs  of,  or  whence 
nore  uscftii  inatrudiena  may  be  gathered,  for  direct- 
"^  the  condact  of  those  who  shall  hereaiier  have 
tkf"  sood  or  ill  fortune  to  be  engaged  in  business  of 
fte  ittte. 

It  may  probably  enough  happea  that  tho^e  who 
•Hall  at  any  time  hereafter  peruse  these  papers  may 
ittitik  it  not  suiuble  to  the  nature  of  them,  that 
apon  occasion  I  sometimes  make  mention  of  myself, 
^^1  daring  these  transactions,  and  ever  since,  was 
^  pvraon  without  titles  or  public  employment.  But, 
*>xioe  the  chief  leaders  of  the  faction,  then  out  of 
P»»er,  were  pleased,  in  both  houses  of  parliament, 
'»>  take  every  opportunity  of  showing  their  malice 
bj  meotioning  me  (and  often  by  name)  as  one  who 
***  in  the  secret  of  all  affiiirs,  and  without  whose 
»dnce  or  phrity  nothing  was  done,  or  employment 
^^Keed  of;  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  take 


Botioe  of  some  passages  wherein  the  public  and 
myself  were  jointly  concerned ;  not  to  mention  that 
the  chief  cause  of  giving  myself  this  trouble  is  to 
satisfy  my  particular  friends ;  and  at  worst,  if,  after 
the  fate  of  manuscripts  these  iiapera  shall,  by  acci- 
dent or  indiscretion,  fall  into  the  public  view,  they 
will  be  po  more  liable  to  censure  than  other  me- 
moirs, published  for  many  years  past,  in  English, 
French,  and  Italian.  The  period  of  time  1  design 
to  treat  on  will  commenee  with  September,  1710; 
from  which  time,  till  within  two  months  of  the 
queen's  death,  I  was  never  absent  from  court,  except 
about  six  weeks  in  Ireland. 

But,  because  the  great  ohange  of  employmenta  ia 
her  majesty's  fitmily,  aa  well  as  the  kingdomi  was 
begun  Beme  months  before,  and  had  been  thought 
on  from  the  time  of  Dr.  Seeheverel's  triaU  while  I 
was  abseiafeand  lived  retiied  in  Ireland,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  recollect,  as  well  ae  I  am  able,  some 
partioulars  I  Ibamed  from  the  earl  of  Oxford,  the 
lord-viasount  Bolangbroke»  the  lady  Masham,  and 
doctor  Atterbury,  who  were  best  able  to  ijaform  me. 

I  have  often,  with  great  eamestnQss,  pressed  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  then  lord' treasurer,  and  my  lady. 
Maaham»  who  were  the  .sole  persona  which  brought 
about  that  great  change,  .to  give  me  a  particuUr  ac- 
cdant  of  every  ciicumsfeanoe  fjui  passage  during  the 
whole  transaction*'  *  Nor  did  this  cequeat  proceed 
fromcurieaity,  or  the  ambition  of  knowing  and  pub- 
lishltig  important  seccete;  but  from  a  linc^r^  honest 
design  of  •  justifying  Ihe /queen  in  the  measures  she 
then  took,  and  aftetwards  pursued,  against  a  load  of 
scandal^  which  would  cectainigr  be  .thrown  on  h«r 
memory  witii  some  appeaxnnee  of  truth*  It  was 
easy  to  foresee,' even  at  that  diatanoe,  that  the  quqeu 
could  not  live  many  years ;  .and  it  was  sufipciently 
known  what  party  waa  most  in  the  good  giraces  of 
the  successor,  dnd,  consequently,  what  turns  would 
be  giTen  by  historiana  to  her  nu^esty's  proceedings, 
under  a  reign  wheie'  directly  contrary  measurea 
would  probably'  be  taken.  For  instance,  what 
iVould  be  mere  eesj  to  <a  malicious  pen  than  to 
dhaiige  the  queen  with  inoonatancy,  weakness,  and 
ingvatvtude,  in  remeving  and  disgracing  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  so  many  years  commanded 
her  armiee  with  victory  and  auecess;  in  displacing 
so  many  great  offioers  of  her  court  and  kingdom,  by 
whose  counsels  she  had,  in  ail  appearance,  so  pros- 
perously governed  ;  in  extending  the  marks,  of  her 
serextty  and  displeasure  toward  the  wifo  and  daugh- 
ters, as  well  aa  relations  and  allies,  of  that  person 
she  had  so  long  emidoyed  and  so  highly,  trusted ; 
and  all  this  by  the  private  intrigues  of  a  woman  of 
her  bedehamber,  in  concert  with  an  artful  man,  who 
might  be  supposed  to  have  acted  that  bold  part  only 
from  a  motive  ef  revenge  upon  the  loss  of  his  employ- 
ments, or  of  ambition  to  come  again  into  power  1 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments  I  often  made 
use  of,  with  great  freedom,  both  to  the  earl  of  Oxford 
and  my  lady  Masham,  to  incite  them  to  furnish  me 
with  materials  for  a  fair  account  of  that  great  truns- 
action ;  to  which  they  always  seemed  as  well  dis- 
posed as  myself.  My  lady  Masham  did  likewise 
assure  me,  that  she  had  frequently  informed  the 
queen  of  my  request,  which  her  majesty  thought 
very  reasonable,  and  did  appear,  upon  ail  occasions^ 
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as  desirous  of  presenring  reputation  with  posterity 
as  might  justly  hecome  a  great  prince  to  he.  But 
that  incurahle  disease,  either  of  negligence  or  pro- 
crastination»  which  influenced  every  action  hoth  of 
the  queen  and  the  earl  of  Oxford,  did,  in  some  sort, 
infect  every  one  who  had  credit  or  husiness  in  the 
court ;  for,  after  soliciting  near  four  years  to  obtain 
a  point  of  so  great  impoitance  to  the  queen  and  her 
serrants^  whence  I  could  propose  nothing  but 
trouble,  malice,  and  envy  to  myself,  it  wasj  per- 
petually put  off. 

The  scheme  I  offered  was,  to  write  her  majesty's 
reign ;  and  that  this  work  might  not  look  officious 
or  affected,  I  was  ready  to  accept  the  historiogra- 
pher's place,  although  of  inconsiderable  value,  and 
of  which  I  might  be  sure  to  be  deprived  upon  the 
queen's  death.  This  negligence  in  the  queen,  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  my  lady  Masham,  is  the  cause 
that  I  can  give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  the  first 
springs  of  that  great  change  at  court  after  the  trial 
of  doctor  Sacheverel ;  my  memory  not  serving  me  to 
retain  all  the  facts  related  to  me :  but  what  I  re- 
member I  shall  here  set  down. 

There  was  not  perhaps  in  all  England  a  person 
who  undentood  more  artificially  to  disguise  her  pas- 
sions than  the  late  queen.  Upon  her  first  coming 
to  the  throne  the  duchess  of  Marlborough  had  lost 
all  favour  with  her,  as  her  majesty  has  often  acknow- 
ledged to  those  who  have  told  it  me.  That  lady  had 
long  preserved  an  ascendant  over  her  mistress  while 
ths/  was  princess;  which  her  majesty,  when  she 
came  to  the  crown,  had  neither  patience  to  bear 
nor  spirit  to  subdue.  This  princess  was  so  exact  an 
observer  of  forms,  that  she  seemed  to  have  made  it 
her  study,  and  would  often  descend  so  low  as  to  ob- 
serve, in  her  domestics  of  either  sex  who  came  into 
her  presence,  whether  a  ruffle,  a  periwig,  or  the 
lining  of  a  coat,  were  unsuitable  at  certain  times. 
The  duchess,  on  the  other  side,  who  had  been  used 
to  great  familiarities,  could  not  take  it  into  her  head 
that  any  change  of  station  should  put  her  upon 
changing  her  behaviour ;  the  continuance  of  which 
was  the  more  offensive  to  her  majesty,  whose  other 
servants,  of  the  greatest  quality,  did  then  treat  her 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  held  in  favour  about  three 
years  longer,  and  then  declined,  although  he  kept 
his  office  till  the  general  change.  I  have  heard 
several  reasons  given  for  her  majesty's  early  disgust 
against  that  lord.  The  duchess,  who  had  long  been 
his  friend,  often  prevailed  on  him  to  solicit  the  queen 
upon  things  very  unacceptable  to  her ;  which  her 
mi^esty  liked  the  worse,  as  knowing  whence  they 
origintdly  came :  and  his  lordship,  although  he  en- 
deavoureid  to  be  as  respectful  as  his  nature  would 
permit  him,  was,  upon  all  occasions,  much  too  arbi- 
trary and  obtruding. 

To  the  duke  of  Marlborough  she  was  wholly  in- 
different (as  her  nature  in  general  prompted  her  to 
be),  until  his  restless  impatient  behaviour  had 
turned  her  against  him. 

The  queen  bad  not  a  stock  of  amity  to  serve  above 
one  object  at  a  time ;  and,  further  than  a  bare  good 
ill   opinion,    which  she   soon  contracted    and 


or 


changed,  and  very  often  upon  light  grounds,  she 
could  hardly  be  said  either  to  love  or  to  hate  any- 
body. She  grew  so  jealous  upon  the  change  of  her 
servants  that  often,  out  of  fear  of  being  imposed 
upon,  by  an  over-caution  she  would  impose  upon 
herself:  she  took  a  delight  in  refusing  those  who 
were  thought  to  have  greatest  power  with  her,  even 
in  the  most  reasonable  things,  and  such  as  were 
necessary  for  her  service;  nor  would  let  them  be 
^one  till  she  fell  into  the  humour  of  it  herself. 


Upon  the  grounds  I  have  already  tvlated,  her  m- 
jesty  had  Gradually  conceived  a  most  rooted  trerwm 
from  the  duke  and  duchess  of  MarlboroOgh  and  tbe 
earl  of  Godolphin ;  which  spread  in  tlfiie  tiirouf^  tU 
their  allies  and  relations,  particularly  to  the  eaH  of 
Hertford,  whose  ungovernable  temper  had  made  him 
fail  in  his  personal  respects  to  her  majeaty.  This 
I  take  to  have  been  the  principal  ground  of  the 
queen's  resolutions  to  make  a  change  of  someofflcen 
both  in  her  family  and  kingdom ;  and  that  xhm 
resolutions  did  not  proceed  from  any  real  appreben> 
sion  she  had  of  danger  to  the  church  or  monarch) : 
for,  although  she  had  been  strictly  educated  in 
the  former,  and  very  much  approved  its  doctrine  and 
discipline,  yet  she  was  not  so  ready  to  foretee  any 
attempts  against  it  by  the  party  then  presidiof .  fist 
tbe  fears  that  most  influenced  her  were  soeh  as  con- 
cerned her  own  power  and  prerogative,  which  thoie 
nearest  about  her  were  making  daily  eneroachneatB 
upon,  by  their  undutiful  behaviour  and  anreasonabte 
demands.  The  deportment  of  the  duchen  of  Marl- 
borough, while  the  prince  lay  expiring,  was  of  neb 
a  nature  that  the  queen,  then  in  the  height  of  ir>^ 
was  not  able  to  bear  it ;  but  with  marks  of  dis^ilM- 
sure  in  her  countenance,  she  ordered  the  dacbeii  to 
withdraw  and  send  Mrs.  Masham  to  her. 

I  forgot  to  relate  an  afikir  that  happened,  as  I  re- 
member, about  a  twelvemonth  before  prinoeOsotgeV 
death.  This  prince  had  long  conceived  an  incanbk 
aversion  from  that  party,  and  was  resolved  to  use  hii 
utmost  credit  with  the  queen  his  wife  to  get  rid  of 
them.  There  fell  out  an  incident  wUdi  seemed  to 
favour  this  attempt ;  for  the  queen,  rwelving  to  be- 
stow a  regiment  upon  Mr.  Hi!!,  brother  to  Mn. 
Masham,  signified  her  pleasure  to  the  dtike  of  Mart- 
borough  ;  who,  in  a  manner  not  very  dntifal,  refiaed 
his  consent,  and  retired  in  anger  to  the  eounlrj. 
After  some  heats,  the  regiment  was  given  to  a  thiid 
person.  But  the  queen  resented  this  matter  v* 
highly,  which  she  thought  had  been  promoted  by  the 
eari  of  Godolphin,  that  she  resolved  immediately  to 
remove  the  latter.  I  was  told,  and  it  was  then  ifcw- 
rally  reported,  that  Mr.  St.  John  carried  a  le«« 
from  Iier  majesty  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  aiffai- 
fying  her  resolution  to  take  the  staff  from  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,' and  that  she  expected  his  graee'a  co»- 
pliance ;  to  which  the  duke  returned  a  very  humble 
answer.  I  cannot  engage  for  this  passage,  it  havisf 
never  come  into  my  head  to  ask  Mr.  St.  John  sboot 
it ;  but  the  account  Mr.  Harley  and  he  gave  mew* 
that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  eari  of  Godol- 
phin had  concerted  with  them  upon  a  moderating 
scheme,  wherein  some  of  both  parties  should  be  em- 
ployed, but  with  a  more  fcvourable  aspect  toward 
the  church :  that  a  meeting  was  appointed  for  eoo- 
pleting  this  work  :  that  in  the  mean  time  the  doke 
and  duchess  of  Marlborough  and  tbe  eari  of  Godol- 
phin were  secretly  using  their  utmost  eBbrts  with 
the  queen  to  turn  Mr.  Harley  (who  was  then  tecre- 
Ury  of  state)  and  all  his  friends  out  of  their  em- 
ployments :  that  the  queen,  on  the  other  side,  who 
had  a  great  opinion  of  Mr.  Harley'e  integrity  and 
abilities,  would  not  consent,  and  was  detennined  to 
remove  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  This  was  not  abew 
a  month  before  the  season  of  the  year  wben  the  dnke 
of  Marlborough  was  to  embark  for  Flanders;  «fi 
the  very  night  in  which  Mr.  Harley  and  his  frieid* 
had  appointed  to  meet  his  grace  and  the  eari  of  Oo- 
dolphin,  George  Churchill,  the  duke's  brothn,  who 
was  in  good  credit  with  the  prince,  told  his  highne«» 
••  That  the  duke  was  firmly  determined  to  lay  down 
his  command  if  the  eari  or  Godolphin  went  out  or 
Mr.  Harley  and  his  friends  were  suffered  to  con- 
tinue   In."      The    prince,    thus  .intimidated   by 
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CbarrUUy reported  the  matter  to  the  queen;  and, 
tbe  time  and  terrice  preiaing,  her  majesty  was  un* 
wiilingljr  forced  to  yield.  The  two  great  lords  failed 
the  sppointment ;  and  the  next  morning  the  duke, 
•t  hifl  leree,  said  aloud,  in  a  carele^  manner,  to 
those  who  stood  round  him,  '*  That  Mr.  Harley  was 
turned  out." 

Upon  the  prince's  death,  November  1708,  the  two 
fmt  lords  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  been  for 
lome  yeais  united  with  the  low  church  party,  and 
hid  long  engaged  to  take  them  into  power,  were 
now  in  a  capacity  to  make  good  their  promises, 
which  his  highnesa  had  ever  most  strenuously  op- 
posed.  Tbe  lord  Somers  was  made  president  of  the 
eottticil,  the  earl  of  Wharton  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
«ad  some  others  of  the  same  stamp  were  put  into 
coDflJdermble  posts. 

It  should  seem  to  me  that  the  duke  and  earl  were 
not  very  >nIUngly  drawn  to  impart  so  much  power 
to  those  of  that  party,  who  expected  these  removals 
(or  some  years  before,  and  were  always  put  off  upon 
(Mctence  of  the  prince's  unwillingness  to  have  them 
rnpiojed.  And  I  remember,  some  months  before 
htt  bifhness's  death,  my  lord  Somers,  who  is  a  per- 
•oft  of  reserve  enough,  complained  to  me  with  great 
frr^dom  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  duke  and  earl,  who, 
4ft«r  the  service  he  and  hi^  friends  had  done  them 
in  fluking  the  Union,  would  hardly  treat  them  with 
eoamon  civility.  Neither  shall  I  ever  forget  that  he 
KwiUy  owned  to  me  that  the  Union  was  of  no  other 
•errice  to  the  nation  than  by  giving  a  remedy  to  that 
eril  which  ny  lord  GodolpMn  had  brought  upon  us 
\tj  penusding  the  queen  to  pass  the  ^coteA  act  qf 
teeuriUf.    But  to  retvrn  from  this  digression. 

Upon  tbe  admission  of  these  men  into  employ- 
nwot*,  the  court  soon  ran  into  extremity  of  low 
church  measures;  and  although,  in  the  house  of 
oommoas,  Mr.  Harley,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Mr.  St. 
John,  sad  some  others,  made  great  and  bold  stands 
in  defence  of  the  constitution,  yet  tbey  were  always 
borne  down  by  a  majority. 

U  was,  I  think,  during  this  period  of  time  that  the 
doke  of  Marlborough,  whether  by  a  motive  of  ambi- 
tion, or  a  love  of  money,  or  by  the  rash  counsels  of 
his  wife  the  duchess,  made  that  bold  attempt  of  de- 
sirinf  the  qneen  to  give  him  a  commission  to  be 
eenersi  for  life.  Her  mi^esty's  answer  was,  **  That 
•he  woold  take  time  to  consider  it  ;'*  and,  in  the 
mean  while,  the  duke  advised  with  the  lord  Cowper, 
then  chaneeUor,  about  the  form  in  which  the  [com - 
misfsion  should  be  drawn.  The  chancellor,  very 
•ttch  to  his  honour,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the 
<iake  from  engaging  in  so  dangerous  an  affair,  and 
protested  **  he  would  never  put  the  great  seal  to 
nth  a  eommisaion."  But  the  queen  was  highly 
sUrmed  at  this  extraordinary  proceeding  in  tbe 
^9ke\  and  talked  to  a  person  whom  she  had  taken 
into  oonfldence,  as  if  she  apprehended  an  attempt 
«pon  the  crown.  The  duke  of  Argyle,  and  one  or 
two  man  lords,  were  (as  I  have  been  told)  in  a  very 
private  manner  brought  to  the  queen.  This  duke 
ws%  onder  great  obligations  to  the  duke  of  MarU 
borouj(h,  who  had  placed  him  in  a  high  station  in 
the  srmy,  preferred  many  of  his  friends,  and  pro- 
eund  him  the  garter.  But  his  unquiet  and  ambitious 
•pint,  never  eaay  while  there  was  any  one  above 
bun,  made  him,  upon  some  trilling  resentments, 
cenceive  an  inveterate  hatred  againjit  his  general, 
▼hen  he  wai  consulted  what  course  should  be  taken 
*p<m  the  dnkc  of  Marlborough's  request  to  be  gene- 
ni  for  life,  and  whether  any  danger  might  be  appre- 
h^nd«4  from  the  refusal,  I  was  told  he  suddenly 
WMweftd,  ••  That  her  majesty  need  not  be  in  pain, 
^  be  would  undertake,  whenever  she  commanded. 


to  seize  the  duke  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  bring 
him  away  either  dead  or  alive." 

About  this  time  happened  the  &moo8  trial  of  Dr. 
Sacheverel,  which  arose  from  a  foolish  passionate 
pique  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  whom  Uiis  divine 
was  supposed,  in  a  sermon,  to  have  reflected  on  un- 
der the  name  of  Vol  pone,  as  my  lord  Somers,  a  few 
months  after,  confessed  to  me;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  had  earnestly,  and  in  vain,  endeavoured 
to  dissuade  the  earl  from  that  attempt.  However, 
the  impeachment  went  on,  in  the  form  and  manner 
which  everybody  knows  ;  and,  therefore,  there  need 
not  be  anything  said  of  it  here. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  came  up  to  town  during  the 
time  of  the  impeachment,  was,  by  the  intervention 
of  Mrs.  Masham,  privately  brought  to  the  queen ; 
and  in  some  meetings  easily  convinced  her  majesty 
of  the  dispositions  of  her  people,  as  they  appeared 
in  tbe  course  of  that  trial,  in  favour  of  the  church, 
and  against  the  measures  of  those  in  her  service.  It 
was  not  without  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  Mr. 
Harley  was  able  to  procure  this  private  access  to  the 
queen  ;  the  duchess  of  Marlborough,  by  her  emissa- 
ries, watching  all  the  avenues  to  the  back-stairs,  and 
upon  all  occasions  discovering  their  jealousy  of 
him ;  whereof  he  told  me  a  passage,  no  otherwise 
worth  relating  tlian  as  it  gives  an  idea  of  an  in- 
solent, jealous  minister,  who  would  wholly  engross 
the  power  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  Mr.  Harley, 
upon  his  removal  from  the  secretary's  office,  by  tbe 
intrigues  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  as  I  have  above  related,  going  out  of 
town,  was  met  by  the  latter  of  these  two  lords  near 
Kensington  gate.  The  earl,  in  a  high  fit  of  jealousy, 
goes  immediately  to  the  queen,  reproaches  her  for 
privately  seeing  Mr.  Harley,  and  was  hardly  so  civil 
as  to  be  convinced  by  her  majesty's  frequent  pro- 
testations to  the  contrary. 

These  suspicions,  I  say,  made  it  hard  for  her  ma- 
jesty and  Mr.  Harley  to  have  private  interviews : 
neither  had  he  made  use  of  the  opportunities  he  met 
with  to  open  himself  so  much  to  her  as  she  seemed 
to  expect,  and  desired ;  although  Mrs.  Masham,  in 
right  of  her  station  in  the  bedchamber,  had  taken 
all  proper  occasions  of  pursuing  what  Mr.  Harley 
had  begun.  In  this  critical  juncture,  the  queen, 
hemmed  in,  and  as  it  were  imprisoned,  by  the 
duchess  of  Marlborough  and  her  creatures,  was  at  a 
loss  how  to  proceed.  One  evening  a  letter  was 
brought  to  Mr.  Harley,  all  dirty,  and  by  the  hand  of 
a  very  ordinary  messenger.  He  read  the  super- 
scription, and  saw  it  was  the  queen's  writing.  He 
sent  for  the  messenger,  who  said,  "  He  knew  not 
whence  the  letter  came,  but  that  it  was  delivered 
him  by  an  under-gardener."  I  forget  whether  of 
Hampton  Court  or  Kensington.  The  letter  men- 
tioned tbe  difficulties  her  majesty  was  under ;  blam- 
ing him  for  *'  not  speaking  with  more  freedom  and 
more  particularly,  and  desiring  his  assistance." 
With  this  encouragement  he  went  more  frequently, 
although  still  as  private  as  possible,  to  the  back- 
stairs ;  and  from  that  time  began  to  have  entire 
credit  with  the  queen.  He  then  told  her  of  the 
dangers  to  her  crown,  as  well  as  to  the  church  and 
monarchy  itself,  from  the  counsels  and  actions  of 
some  of  her  servants  :  '*  That  she  ought  gradually  to 
lessen  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  duke  and  duchess 
of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  by 
taking  the  disposition  of  employments  Into  her  own 
hands :  that  it  did  not  become  her  to  be  a  slave 
to  a  party,  but  to  rew^ard  those  who  may  deserve  by 
their  duty  and  loyalty,  whether  they  were  such  as 
were  called  of  the  high  church  or  low  church."  In 
short,  whatever  views  he  had  then  in  his  own  breast. 
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or.  how:  ft^i^^meg  h^  ifi|«B<M  to,  .proceedt.ihe:tun> 

4«natini^  «ohe9ke.|  T|hicby'bQ«ev^r,,in«dt  ao  iitrong 
na  ir)[ipiQ«8iAn  upoi^  )mc»  itbat  w^A  ibU  mUii8tar»>)«c| 
by  the  oeQwiUyiof  afft^ir^tAbe  irenesal  diapg«iti»n  of 
U)e  po^^i.and  pjrobably  by  kw  fO«m  .io^UnaUon^ 
put  her,  jm»j««iy  vq^on,  going  gr^Mr  l^HgUiei  .tb^fn.  «b0 
bad  first  intei»jli9^,.U  pMt  bim  ufKsq  i^nuoieirablQ  di^ 
fitfultiest!  and.  9omfi  iiMqperabWi  'aaTfe  Aball  see  .ia 
tb«  pvogre99  of  (bill  qbange..         •     .    t    - 

Hormajeay^pvreoaojlt to-Alr.  HarUy^odfipe^jne^ 
Bolyed  to  dispose  oC  th«.<tot  gc«at  «mpk>yiD«Qlt  thwl 
foU,  according' 4q  bAf  •>vriipl«9«)wep^ij^out oQQPillt- 
Vig  any  oiT  ber.ramUUvs.  .  To  put  tbia.iAfexfRuiipo^ 
an  oppoituuily  booa  bapponod).  by  tbo  d<^th  of  liiet 
aarl,  QtEm^t  iwbar»by  tb«  Jieutf^t^qcy  <  of  th»  Xqivbf 
beci^rBe  va9ai»l«. .  It  wa«  agreed .  betni'eoii  tb»  queea 
IAd  Mr.  Harley  tbat,  tbe  earliHiivfni  sbcmld,  got  iovr 
I9edifit«]y  to  Ih^did^e  of  Marlborough  I  mid  deaiire  ^a 
grace's  good  offi«ea .with* tbieiqvie«n 40  pra«uf;e  biai 
tbat  post.,  Ji^  994\  weSktaMordJuoglyj;  ^Mxe^ived. 
Tvitb  i^biundaope  of •  pvoftsaiomi  of  lundpqaa  by..lbe 
duHor  who  ,snid,M"Xh«.  JMutenancy  of  .the  Tow«r 
^9«tiot\i|orth  ibia  Hotdsbip^aAOfoptanBe-^^  andde^ 
airad  bim. to. think  of  fomatbii^  el«et.  •  Xh«  earlatiU 
i08JBted,iM:id  the  dvke  atiU.coiBitiniied.to  put  him  off; 
Mi  )ength,/lord  l^ivens  deaired  hia  ^raretf  consent  to* 
Ut  hiw.^  bamself  and  beg,  tbi*  Jbvour  of  tbA  .quf  en ;. 
^d  hoped  he  night  tell  bav  nuijeat^.f*  bi«.gmoe  had 
1^0  olnectioa  toi  him**'/'  iUl  (tbis:  the  rdyke i neadily 
agreed  to,  as  ^  xiattnr.  of  bo  .eooaoquen^e* , .  Xb4i  earl 
veiH  to  tb«  4|weeo^  tifbo  iranediftteiy  gave  ordflra  ^ 
bis  ^ommdsaion.  He  Jiad  not  long  lefl  tbeq^een'a 
presence,  when  the  duke  of  Marlb^rongb*  auapeotuig 
nothing  thfiA  wpuldihi^pon^  wemt  tq  the  qMeen»<9nd 
told  beri/*.The  Ueutenancy  of  iibe Toarec  falUng  y«Ad 
by  the  d,eath.  of  tHe  earl  of  £s8eft«  be  hoped  her  m%r 
jeaty  woybl.beatow  it  upon  the  duke i of  ^D^ofthum", 
b^land,:  andt  gire  jthe  Oai^QEd  regimen t»  then  comr 
mfinded,  by  that  4ukei  to  the  ^arl  oC  Hertfoisd/'  fThe 
qyeen  said  VHq.was  cpxnetao  late;  that  she  bad' 
already  granted  the  lieutenancy  to  earlBiverss  who. 
had  told  ber:  tWba  (the  duke)  had .  no  ot^jection  to 
him*"  The  dttk«.  much*  aurpriaed  at  tbia  nqv  fffOi'^ 
ner  of  treatnient»  ;uid  making  complaijatB  iu  her  #m^ 
jealy^apresei»9e»'W««,  howeTer,  lbr«ed  lo  aubBaiN- 

,  The  queen  W/ont  on  bQ^  elow  d^sroes,  I^ot  to 
mentioasonAe  ebangea  of  lesser  moment,  the  duke  of 
Kent  was  iorced  to  oove^und  for  his  cbamberlftin,'a 
staff*  whieb  was.  given  to  the  duke  of  .Shriewabwry. 
while  the  earl  of  GodoLphin  waa  out  of  town,  I  tl^ink 
at  Newmarket. .  Hin  lardahip,  on  the  fir  at  newa* 
came  immediately  up  to  oourtt  but  tlie;  thing  waa 
dene,.and'he  made  aa  good  a  countenance'  to  tbe 
duke  of  i^brewsbupy . aa  be  was  capable-  of.  The  ujicr 
cumstances  of  the  earl  of  Sunderland'a  renioval»  and 
th«  reaaona.alleg^t'are  knowft  enough.  His,. un- 
governable 4»ioper  bad  overswayed  bim  ■  to  fs^il  ia  bia 
respects  to  her  mitfesty's  person.  .    ,> 

.  Meantime  .both  .parties  stood  at  ga»i.  not  knowing 
to  what  these  atepe  weuld  leadyOr  where  Ibey  would 
end,-  The  eaxl.  of  Wbartoa,  then  jn  Irolandt  being 
deoelTed.by  various  inleUi^enco  from  henae»  endea-' 
Toux:^dto  hide  bis . vneasiqesa , aa  fveU  as  he. could. 
Some  of  his  sanguine,  .ookrresponden^.  had.  sent  him 
wond  that  the.  <iueen  began  to  slop,  her  band*  a^  the 
church  party  to, despond*  M  tba  same  tin«e  the  duke 
of.  Shrewsbury  happened  ito  Rend  him  a  letttir  filled 
with. gneat  expressions  of  civility. i .  The e«rl  was eo 
weak^  upon  reading  it,  ««  to  cry  out,  bcfoBatwo  or  . 
three  staadeni-by,  '*  Damn  him^  he  is  making .  fair 
waa^ber  >nth  me ;  but,.  by>  Q>rHi«  I .  wiU  baYO  his  i 
^^^'*     But  these  tshort  hopta  were,  aoon  Idaat^di 


by  taking  ilh«*ti«atarar'«a.'altt9.*iKaB.tbrMril  d 
(£<Klo)pb«A;i  vhich..waa'  donfS.ia  a>Biaalier  ant  seiy 
giMidtta,  /be*  aaaleatjr-^eBdin^  him  aJetter,by  a  itif 
ordinary  meaaeDger^  •  totntmndlng  kiin  ta  bttak  iu 
The  araaauiiy  waa:  innnediateiy  .poti  into  coasaiiasioB, 
wilh  eacl  Ponlatt.attbe  head  ;.  but  Mri.  Hatley^i^e 
yf^B  one  of  the  number^  and  at  the  aaaa  lime  maiia 
Qhaneellor  of  the  eaob0(|uert  waa  abaady  aappoaed 
U^  .preaide 'behind  the  otirtaiii. . 

,  Upon  tbeslall  ortbafc great  minifctaaagd  fa»ourite« 
IhaitAivbole/  party,  beaaaae  dispirited,  abd  aeemed  to 
expect. iheniv^omt' that  eovld  follow*.  The  carl  of 
WhaoBton*  umaadiatoly  deBicad.aiidi.obtaii^ed  lears  tv 
QOiae  fiMTtSng^tdt  lea^la^  that  kingdiom«  where  h« 
had  bebaTedJtimaelf-^withi  thenlnioA  g>raftytfea»s», 
ii^uttioe»arbilracy  proreadin^  and  <brEttptiDn«  with 
the  hatctfd  and  detestation  of  all  good  jnen*  eun  <i£ 
hia^owa  partyk  i  • : 

I  lAAd  heioi ■  ibf oaaaamy .coming init^  the kpo«!ledge 
of'thfi'BeW'jniaiatiy  began  aJbout.tfaia  tima,  I  mvA 
digseastaiUttlBi  to  drelate..aome  cifcnnMtanoes>  prevU 
Quato  it*  "  ■    /..  -  .  ..  ', 

'  .Although  I  'had. been,  for  asany  gwara.  before  na 
stiangerai.bduA,  and  t  had  made  4hp.  nature  of  fo- 
yennm^ni.  a  >gntat  part,  of  my>8€udly«  yet  I:  had  dctli 
Tery  little  with  poUtica,  eitlier  in  writing  or  acting 
untsL  aboatayear  befoia  tba^.lato  kiagi^  WiUi«itt'<» 
dettth;  Wbm,  iretutning  wiib  the. earl  xtS  BeAehef 
ftam  Ireland,  and  falbxig  upo»  the  aubjectof  the  fiw 
great lordawftioweKf^ thenimpeaohed,  farhigh.criints 
and.  zniaiibflneanoM»  by  Ibe  hnust  e£  oomauwa  1 
happened  toaay>»  *'  That  ithe-  saiBa  nannea  of  pi^ 
ceedingifr  ai-  leafet  appeared  •  to.  me  irasn.  the  newi  «e 
reeelT^  «f.U  in  lodaikd,.  had  ruined' the 'Kbeitiei  of 
Athena,  and  Bome;  and, that  it.  might  be. easy ^ 
prov^itiirom  history*"  Soonailer  I  Went  taLoedon;. 
and,  ia.a  few  weeks^  dwir  up  a  discourac,  anl^r 
the  title  «f  *f  The  Contests' and  B^enaions  of  the 
rf obftes.  a&d  Commons,  in  Athena  and  Hone,  vitk 
the.  Consequences  ibey  had  upon  both  (hqse  State." 
This  diacowrse.  I  sent  tcq'  privately  to  the  presi^  aith 
the  ttricteat  •  ii4«nctkons  to  eondealitfaa>iMiibor,  asd 
returned  imniAliately  to  Aiy  residenea.in  Ivdand* 
The  boak  waa  ^needily  bmijpht  and  iriad;  sud 
cfaarged  aoma  lima  Alpon  tay.lord'SomArs,  and  sobm 
time  upodOt.  the  biahop  of  SaJisbary ;  the  latter  01 
whom  told<me,a(tBrwat)dt.**Thatha!wat  ferced  to 
disown  H  in,  a  very  public  manoerv  foc<  f^ar  of  sn 
intpeaphment*  wiharetrith  ha  waa  fhreactanad." 

.Betwniag  ncoU  year,  for  England,  and  bcaria? 
of  the  gvettt  approbation  this  piece  had  're<ei^ 
(whioh  was  ithe  first  I  erer  .printed),  1  m«at  oonfiaif 
the  Tani^.of  a  young. man  preraikd  with  nae  to  let 
myself  bekaownior  the  author:  upon  which,  cit 
laida  Qpmare  and  Halifex,  as  well  as  tiia  bishop  shore 
mentioned,  deaired  my.  aoquainianoa,  .with  giaat 
marks  of  esteem  and  pcoCesaions  of  kindneas-^HMt 
toinefltiton  the  .earl  of  .SimderUnd,  who  .had  hem 
my  0ld  aoqtiaiatance.  .  They  lamented  that  they  weic 
not  *ble' lo -serve  'tne.  since  ,the  .4eatb  a£  the  king; 
and  were  very  liberal. in  promising  ma  the  grraseat 
prefementa  I  coald  hope  for*  if  ever  it  caaaie  in  tfacu* 
powec* .  I  soon  gretv  domastio  with  lord  Hali^* 
and  was  ma  often  with  lord  Someia  ia  the  Ibtmahty  of 
his  nature  (the.  only  unconveraable  fruil.be  had^ 
made  it  agreeable  to  me..  ' 

It  I  waa.theal  began,  to.  trouble  myaclf  with  the 
difibrencea  between  the  principles  of  Wing  and  Torr; 
having  formerly  employ  «i  mysclf-inotheivazid  Ichiak 
muoh  better  specuiatioiiF.  .I.fiaUuadloftcoi  upon  tfai* 
sutOeot.with  lord  Somers;  told  him,  ^'Thaft,  bst'iii^ 
been  long  eonvcrsant  with .  the  Greek  and  Rom&u 
autiiovsf  and  therefore  a-  loter  of  liberty,  I  hiwA 
myaclf,  auob  inolinad  to  be  vhst'  tfteytioaUa  WhJ^r 
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qpoB  iny  other  piinoiple  to  defaivd  or  tubmt  to  tbe 
^rvoklion :  bot  «•  to  i^UgioB,  1  opnfcuwA  Hiyaelf  to-bt 
a  bigbchuivhniitB,  andtbftt  I  did  notconeeive  how  day 
one  wiM»  wove  ihfl  hnbit.of  a  clergyman  conld  bi^othin^ 
wm ;  tkatl  batf  obaerred  Tery  >itfclk  trith  tvhat'iiiiot* 
knee  lod  haughtitx  aoroa  lords  of  the  bigh^church 
futj  tircatail  B0t  only  theirowa oMphdnai  bat  all  nther 
dersymen  whatioeTer,  and  thought  thia  tvaa  aulQcU 
«BUy  Tenoxapanaed  by  tbair  pAfeislona  of  aeal  t9  (he 
rbuicfa :  that  i  had  UkfPwiBe  obaerred  hqw  the  AVIilg 
kmli  t»ok  i  diraoi  eonttnry  measttre,  "traflted  the 
pmom  of  particular  cleigymeix-TirUb  great  oooriBiy, 
bit  thatved'OMiich  Ul  ivalt  uid'eonieiapt  for  tha  order 
ia  ^mtralt  that  I  knew  it  was- xiaceaaary  for  their 
puty  to  miihc  tfaels  bottom  aa  wid^  .as  they  couid«  by 
lakiag  «U  denteunationa  of  proteetatila  to  be  mem- 
lM>n  of  their  body  :  that  I  would  not  enter  into  the 
mataii  rqiroa0hcamad4»by  the  rioleiitttien  on  ekher 
lUe;  but  that  the  connirance  or  «nooarageaaiit 
IPNa  by  the  Whdga-  to-thoao  writeia  of  pamphieta, 
«ho  reflected  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  olevgy 
vahoat  afeiy  cxeeptioo  wduld  dnlte  tlie  churth/  as 
Aoi  muv  to  oppuae  them :  and  that  1  doubted  hie 
Jttdihip'a  friends  dad  npt  toxisid^r4he  consequence 
citfait.'*  •      . 

Uy  loid  Ssasara  in  appearance  entered  yery  warmly 
»to  the  «ame  opinioti,  and  said  very  much  of  the 
eadeMoinsba  had  often  used  to  redress  that  ierii  I 
flompbined  oL  TUa  hie  lordship,  a»  well  aS  my  lord 
H4li£a(to  vhem  i  hai«  talked  in. the  saaae  manner >y 
cm  Tery  well  rememberi  and  1  ha^  indeed  been' 
told  by  an  honoaesble  gebflemaq  of  the  same  party 
**Thst  both  tfceirlordship9,aboot' the  tame  of  lord 
(>«dolphin*s  removal,  did,  upon -oeoasion*  oall  td 
mind  what  1  hadaaid  to  them  five  years  before.** 

Ia  By  jonmeya  to  Snghmd  I  eontinntd  upon  the 
•me  fiDot  of  acquaintance  with  tho  two '  lords  last 
acntioned  .until  the  iim^  of  prince  Cn&Orge's  death ; 
vIkb  the  queen,  who,  as  is  before  related,  had  for 
«ine  year*  fitreored  that  party*  new  asade  lord 
"^owen  pseaident  of  the  •couocilv  and  the*  earl  of 
^fbaiton  lieutenant  of  Ireland.'  Being  tthen*  hi 
lioodon,  l^reocived  letters  from -some  biahops  of 
iNkad  to.aolioit''the  <e«rl  «f  Wharfon  nbont  the 
rnnhtal  of  (be  Urat'-fruite  and  tenths  to  the  clergy 
ihtn,  which  the  quMti  had  4ong  proniised,.  and 
wbtKin  I'  had  been  employed  before,  whh  aeme 
l)4pe«  of  sneceet  from  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  Jt 
«2»  the  first  time  I  eter  was  in  company  with  the 
<^  9i  Wharton :  he  received  me  with  eofficient 
roldaes%  aadahawered  the  request  I  made  in  behalf 
^  the  dergy  from  very  poor  and  lame  excusee*  which 
uioanied  to  n  rsfnaal*  1  complained  of  this  teage 
to  toid  Reisers*  who  wouM  needs  bring  us  together 
to  hit  house,  and  prcaepited  me  to  him ;  where  he 
'CMved  roe  aa  drily  as  beforew 

At  wm  ercr^'bod/e  opinion  that  the  earl  of  Whar* 
tm  would  endeavour,  when  he  went  to  Ireland,  to 
take  off  tbe  teat,  aa«  step  to  have  it  token  off  here  ; 
^^MA  which,  1  drew  up  and  printed  a  pamphlet^  by 
*^y  of  a  letter  from  a  member  ot  parliament  here, 
(bowing  the  danger  to  the  church  by  euch  ati  intent. 
.Uthoqgh  1  took  aUeare  to  be  private,  yet  the  liente- 
niui's  chaplain,  and  aomO'  others,  guessed  me  to  be 
t'V  lothor,  and  told  his  excellency  their  suapioions ; 
wbcreapen  I  saw  him  nts  mere  uikil'  I  went  t»  Ire- 
Uod.  At  my  .talking  lesre  of  lord  Somen,  he  desired 
I  wonU  oatry  a  letter  from  him  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  which  I  abaolutely  refused ;  yet  he  ordered 
It  lo  be  left  at  my  lodgingn.  I  atayed  some  months 
IS  Uu3a8tarshire,wem  to  Ireland^  and  immediately 
Q|Mm  my  landing  letiied  to  my  country  parish  vrith* 
oat  Mcing  the  fieiittbant  or  any  other  pereenV  re- 


solving loeend  hinr  lerd'Setttera'a  letter-by  the  poet. 
9ut,'  being  celled  up  to  town^by  the  incessant  in- 
treaties  of  •  myfriende,  I  went  and  delivered  my  letter, 
•nd  immediately  withdrew^  During  the  grifateet 
part  of  hie  government  I  lived  in  the  connti^)  saw 
the  lieutenant  very  seldom  when  I  -  came  to  towtr, 
nor  ever  •  entered  into  the  least  degree  of  •  cenfldeaee 
witbhitn,'6r  his  fHends,- except  his  secretary,  Mtv 
Addisotti,  who*  had  bean  my  old  and  Inthnaieacquahib* 
ance.'  Upon  the  news  of  great  ehangee  here,  he 
affected  very  much  to  careseme ;  Which  1  undentoed 
well  enough  to  have  b«en  an  old  pflaotSce  -with  him, 
in  otder  to  render  men  ^ydieos  to  the  church  party. 

I'  mention  these  inetgnifioamt  panioulars,  as  it  will 
be  easily  judged^  fat  some  reasons  that  kre' purely 
peteonal  to  myself ;  it  having  been  objected  by  aevc^ 
mi  of  ^hoee  poor  pamphleteers,  who  have  blbtted  id 
mnoh  paper  to  show  their  maHce-agalnat  me,  that'f 
was  a-faveorer  of  the-  low  party ;  whereas  U  hak  beett 
numifcet  to  tdl  men  that^  during  the  highest  domfri 
nion  of  that  factien,  I  had  published  several  tracta 
in  oppoeitton  to  the  meaeeres  then  taken ;  for  in-' 
stanctf  *'  A-  Project  for  the  Reformation  of  Manners; 
in  a  Letter  to  the  Couuteas  of  Berkeley;**  **thi! 
Sentimitota  of  a  Churehrof-Bngland  Man;"-  **AiL 
Argument  against  ebolishlng  Chrlsiianityy  attd: 
lastly,  **  A  Letter  tea  Member  of  Pariiametitagaitsst 
takhigoff  the  Test  in  Irehuod,*' which  I  have  already 
mentioned  to  have  been  published  •  at  the  time  the 
earl  of  Wharton  'Wm  setting  out  to  his  government 
of  that  kingdom.  But  those  who  are  KAid  and  violenV 
in  coffeehousest  altbott^h  gehemlly  they  do  a  cause' 
more  hurt  than  geed,  yet  will  seldom  allow  any  othef 
merit ;  and  it  is  not  to  such  as  thtse  that  I  attempt 
to  vindieste  myself.  '   < 

About  the  end  of  August^  1710,  I  went  for  Engi' 
land>  at  the  desire  and  by  the  appointment' of  tse' 
archbishops  and  bishops  of  that  kingdom,  under 
whose  hands  1  had  a  oeonniwien  to  soUeit,  in  ctm-^' 
jonerion  with  tw«  bishops  who  were  then  in  London, 
the  firsUirilitB  -and  tenths  to  the  clergy,  which- -had' 
been  many  yean  solicited  In  vain.  Upon  my  ar-* 
rival  in  town  I  found  the  two  bishops  were^ue 
info*  the  country,  whereupon  I  got  myself  introdiieed 
to  Mr.  Uarley,  who  was  then  chancellor  of  the  es^ 
chequer^  and  acted  as  first  minister.  He  received' 
me  with  great  kindness;  told  me  '*that  he  and  Ixia^ 
friends  had  long  expected  my  atirfvalt"  and,  upon 
showing  my  4*ommii«sion,  immediately  undertook- to 
perfoftii  it,  which  he  accordingly  did  In  less  thadf 
three  weeks,  lAving  Settled  it  at  Ave  meetings  wlthr 
tlie  queen,  according  -to  the  scheme  I  offem  hntti 
and  got  me  the  queen's  promise  for  a  furtiier  and  mor^ 
important  fatour  to  the  dergy  of  Ireland,  which  the 
bisiiops  there,  deceived  by  ndsinformation  not  worrth 
mentioning  in  this  paper,  prevented  me  from  brfaiging 
to  a  good  issue. 

\¥hen  the  affliir  of  tbe  first-fruits  was  (Villy  de* 
spatohed,'  r  returned  my  humble  Uianks  to  Mr. 
Harley,  in  the  name  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland,  and  in 
my  own,  and  oIKned  to  itke  my  leave,  as  intending 
iminediately  to  return  to  that  kingdom.  Mr.  Hap- 
ley  totd  me  **  He  and  his  friends  knew  very  well 
what  useful  things  1  had  written  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  late  discarded  faction,  and  that  my  per- 
sonal esteem  for  several  among  tliem  would  not 
make  me  a  favourer  of  their  cause  :  that  there  waar 
now  entlk'ely  a  new  sckie :  that  the  queen  was  r^ 
solved  to  employ  none  but  those  who  were  friettds 
to  the  constitution  of  church  and  state :  that  their 
great  difficulty  lay  io  the  want  of  some  good  pen,' 
to  keep  up  the  apirlt  raised  in  the  people,  to  assert 
the  prinetplCB'and  justify  the  proceedings  of- the  new 
I  ministers.*'^  L^pon  thnt  subject -he  foil  into  seMe 
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personal  civilities^  which  will  not  become  me  to 
repeats  He  added,  "  That  thia  proTinoe  was  in  the 
hands  of  aoTeral  persons,  among  whom  some  were 
too  busy*  and  others  too  idle,  to  pursue  it ;"  and  con- 
cluded, **That  it  should  be  his. .  papticular  care  to 
establish  me  here  in  England,  and  represent  me  to 
the  queen  as  'a  person  they  could  not  be  without." 

I  promised  to  do  my  tadeavours  in  that  way  for 
Bome  few  months.  To  whieh  he  replied,  **  He  ex- 
pected no  more^  and  thait  he  had  other  and  greater 
oocftsions  for  me." 

Upon  ths  rise  of  this  ministry^  the  principal .  per- 
sons in  power  -thought  it  oeeeasiury  that  some  weekly 
papershould  be  published,  with  just  reflections  upon 
former  ]»oceedings,  and  defending  the  present  mea- 
sures of  her  majjeaty.  This  was  begaa  about  the 
time  *of  the-  lovd  Godolphia's-remoiul,  under  the 
name  of  The  Examineff.  About  a  dosen  of  these 
papers,  wtitten  with  much  spirit  and  sharpness, 
some  by  Mn  secretary  St.  John,  since  lord  BoUng- 
broke  ;<  others  by  Dr.  Attetbury,  siaee  bishop  of 
Rochester;  and  others  again  by  Mn  Prior,  Dr. 
Freind»  4bcL,  were  pnblished  with  gteat  applause. 
But  these  gentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the 
work,  or  otherwise  employed,  the  determination  was 
that  I  should  continue  %  whieh.  I  did  accordingly 
about  eight  months.  But  my  style  being  soon  dia- 
oovered,  and  haYing  eontracted  a  great  nvmber.  of 
enemies,  I  let  it  foil  into  other  hnnds,w(boheld'it 
up  in  senoe  manner  until hmr  mi^jesty'sdeath^ 

It#aa-Hr.  Harlsy's  ettstom  every  Sktui^ay  thjat 
four  or. 'five  of  his.nMpt^nttmate  friends  among  those 
he  had  taken  in  upon  the  grosit  •  change-  made  at 
court  should  dine  an  his  house,  and  after  tibQut  two 
months*  acquaintance  I  had  the  honour  always  to  be 
one  of  the  number.  This  ciMnpany,  at  first,  consisted 
only  of  the  lord-keeper  Harcourt,  the  earl  Biveire, 
the  earl  of  Peterborough,  Mr.  secpotary  St.  John, 
and  myself ;  and  heve,  after  dinner,  they  used  to  dis- 
oonrse  and  settle  matters  of  great  importance*  Se- 
veral other  lords  were  aflerwanl,i  by  degrees,  ad- 
mitted ;  as  the  dukes  of  Ormond,  Shrewsbury,  and 
Argyle ;  the  earls  of  Anglesey,  Dartmouth*  and  Pou- 
Ictt ;  the  lord  Berkeltey,  &e.  These  meetings  were 
always  continued,  exjcept  when  the  queen,  was  at 
Windsor ;  but,  as  they  grew  more  numerous,  became 
•f  less  consequence^  and  ended  only  in  drinking/ and 
general  conversation,  of  which  I  may  perhaps  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

My  early  appearance  at  these  meetings,  which 
many  thought  to  be  of  greater  consequence  than 
really  they  were«  ceidd  nut  be  oonoealed,  although 
I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  that  purpose.  This 
gave  the  occasion  to  some  great  men,  who  thought 
me  already  in  the  secretr  to  complain  to  ne  •  of  th^ 
auspicions  entertained  by  many  of  our  friends  in  re- 
lation to  Mr.  Harley,  even  before  he  was  lord-trea«> 
surer ;  so  early  were  sown  those  seeds  of  discontent 
which  afterwards  gn^ew  up  so  high !  The  cause  of 
complaint  was,  that  so  great  a  number  of  the  adverse 
party  continued  in  employment,  and  some,  particu- 
larly the  duke  of  Somerset  and  earl  Cholmondeley, 
in  great  stations  at  court.— They  could  not  believe 
Mr.  Harley  was  in  earnest ;  but  that  he  designed  to 
constitute  a  motley  comprehensive  administration, 
which,  they  said,  the  kingdom  would  never  endure. 
I  was  once  invited  to  a  meeting  of  some  lords  and 
gentlemen,  where  these  grievances  were  at  large 
related  to  me,  with  an  earnest  desire  that  I  would 
represent  them  in  the  most  respectful  manner  to  Mr. 
Harley,  upon  a  supposition  that  I  was  in  high  credit 
with  him.  I  excused  myself  from  such  an  office, 
upon  the  newness  of  my  aoquaintanoe  with  Mr. 
Harley.     However,  I  represented  the  matter  iiurly 


to  him,  agninst  which  he  signed  a  good  deal  from 
the  general  reasons  of  politicians»  Uie  necessity  of 
keeping  men  in  hopes,  the  danger  of  disobliging 
those  who  must  remain  unprovided  for,  and  the  like 
usual  topiiQS  among  statesmen.  But  there  was  a 
secret  in  this  matter  which  neither  I,  nor  indeed 
any  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  were  then  appriied 
of;  neither  did  he^  at  that  time,  enter  with  me  fur- 
ther than  to  assure  me  very  solemnly  ^tbat  no 
person  should  have  the  smallest  employment,  either 
civil  or  military,  whose  principles  were  not  firm  for 
the  church  and  monarchy." 

However,  these  over*mode»te  proceedings  in  the 
court  gave  rise  to  a  party  in  the  house  of  commojii, 
which  S4)peared  under  the  name  of  the  October  Club; 
a* .  iantastic  appellation,  fonnd  out  to  distinguish  a 
number -<^  country  gentlemen , and  their  adherenti, 
who  professed,  in  the  greatest  degree,  what  i^as 
called  the  high  church  principle.  They  grew  m 
number  to  almost  a  third  part  of  the  house,  held 
thi^ii!  meetin0i  at  certain  times  and  places,  and  there 
coxftcerted  what  measures  they  were,  to  take  in  pv- 
Uament.  They  professed  their  Jealouay  of  the  cotut 
and  ministry ;  declared,  upon  all  occasions,  their  de- 
sire of  a  more  general  change,  as  well  as  of  a  strict 
inquiry  into  former  mismanagement,  and  seemed  to 
expect  that  those  in  power  should  openly  avow  the 
old  principles  in  church  and  state.  J  was  then  «t 
opinion,  and  still  continue  so,  that  if  this  body  of 
men  could,  have  remained  some  time  united,  the) 
would  have  put  the  crown  under  a  necessity  of  act- 
ing in  a  more  steady  and  strenuous  manner,  fiat 
Mr.  Harley,  who  best  knew  the  disposition  of  the 
queen,  was  forced  to  break  their  meaanres,  which 
he  did  by  that  very  obvious  contrivancf^  of  diTidmf 
them  among  themselves  and  rendering  them  jeaIou« 
of  each  other.  The  ministers  gave  everywhere  out 
that  the  October  Club  were  their  friends,  and  scted 
by  their  directions ;  to  confirm  which,  Mr.  sccreun 
St.  John,  and  Mr.  Bromley,  afterwards  chancellor 
of  the  etxchequer,  publicly  dined  with  them  at  one  of 
their  meetinga.  Thus  were  eluded  all  the  conse- 
quences of  that  assembly,  although  a  remnant  ot 
them,  who  conceived  themselves  betrayed  by  the  re^. 
did  afterward  meet  under  the  denomination  of  the 
March  Club,  but  without  any  effect. 

The  parliament  which  then  rose  had  been  chosen 
without  any  endeavours  from  the  court  to  secure 
elections ;  neither,  as  I  remember,  were  any  of  the 
lieutenancies  changed  throughout  the  kingdom,  for 
the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  had  raised  or  disco^red 
such  a  spirit  ia  all  parts,  that  the  ministers  could  rerr 
safely  leave  the  electors  to  themselves,  and  thereby 
gain  a  reputation  of  acting  by  a  free  parliament. 
Yet  this  procee<ling  was,  by  some  refiners  of  both 
parties,  numbered  among  Qie  strains  of  Mr.  Uarier't 
politics,  who  was  said  to  avoid  an  over-great  ipa* 
jority,  which  is  apt  to  be  unruly,  and  not  enoiuih 
under  the  management  of  a  ministry.  But,  from 
the  small  experience  I  have  of  courts,  I  have  e^?r 
found  refinements  to  be  the  worst  sort  of  all  con- 
jectures ;  and,  from  this  one  occasion,  I  take  leave  to 
observe,  that  of  some  hundreds  of  facts,  for  the  re&I 
truth  of  which  I  can  account,  I  never  yet  knew  any 
refiner  to  be  once  in  the  right.  1  have  already  told 
that  the  true  reason  why  the  court  did  not  interpi»t 
in  the  matter  of  election  was,  because  they  tbonxtt 
themselves  sure  of  a  majority,  and  therefore  conld 
acquire  reputation  at  a  cheap  rate.  Besides,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  upon  some  exigencies  which  th« 
court  had  much  at  heart,  that  they  were  more  than 
once  likely  to  fail  for  vrant  of  numbers.  Mr.  Hw- 
ley,  in  oider  to  give  credit  to  hia  admiaistrstioi)< 
resolved  npoa  two  very  important  points :  first,  iv 
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tecvre  (he  tmimfriddd  debtii  or'tte  mHoII';  and 
Kcondly/ to  pot  mi  end  1o  the  ivMr.  Of  tbe  urathodB 
lie  took  to  eompAtt-  both  thotoe^nds  I  faavetrected 
tt  large  in  another  work.*  I  ifaa!l oiilf  obsertethat, 
while  he  tras  prepaHng  «»  open  to  the  houfte  of 
commons  hii  ieheme  for  ■i^curhi^  the  public  debts, 
he  was  stabbed  by  the  marquis  de  GKxiscard,  while 
he  w»  ritthig  in  the  touneil-ehamber  at  the  Cock- 
pit, with  a  committee  of  nine  or  ten  lords  of  the 
cabinet,  met  on  purpose  to  examitoe  the  marquis, 
open  a^cfiseorery  of  a  treasonable  correspmidence  he 
held  with  France. 

This  hd  was  so  tmcommon  in  the  manned  knd 
cirramstsQces  of  it,  that,  although  it  be  pretty  well 
kaom  at  the  time  1  am  now  wiiUng«  by  a  printed 
account,  toward  which  7  furnished  the  author  with 
fome  mslerials,  yet  I  thought  it  would  not  be  proper 
wholly  to  omit  it  here.  The  assassin  was  seised,  by 
Mr.Hsrley's  order,  upon  the  8th  of  Match,  1710-11 ; 
lad,  brought  before  the  committee  of  lords,  was  ex- 
uuned  about  his  corresponding  with  Fmhce.  Upon 
his  denial,  Mr.  Harley  produMd  a  letter,  whieh  he 
rootd  not  deny  to  be  his  own  hand.  The  marquis, 
prepared  Ibr  misehief,  hsd  conveyed  a  penknife  into 
Ms  pocket  while  the  messenger  kept  him  attending 
in  one  of  the  offiees  below.  Upon  the  surprise  of 
his  letter  appearing  sgainst  him,  he  came  suddenly 
behind  Hr.  Uarley,  and,  reaching  his  arm  rdund, 
Slabbed  that  minister  into  the  middle  of  the  breast, 
abottt  a  quarter  of  an  finch  above  the  eartUago  tnwi- 
firmit;  the  penknife,  striking  upon  the  bone,  and 
otherwise  obstrncted  by  a  thick  embroidered  waist- 
coat, br«Aie  short  at  the  handle,  ti^ich  Giiiscard 
stilt  grasped,  and  redoubled  his  blow.  The  con- 
fmion  upon  this  accident  is  easier  eonceived  than 
described.  The  result  was,  that  tlie  marquis,  whe- 
thor  by  the  wounds  given  him  by  some  of  the  lords, 
or  the  bruises  he  received  from  the  messengers  while 
rher  were  seising  him,  or  the  neglect  of  his  surgeon, 
or  that,  being  unwilling  to  live,  he  industriou^y 
concealed  one  of  his  wounds,  died  in  a  few  days 
tfttr.  But  Mr.  Harley,  after  a  long  illness  and 
^nent  ill  symptoms,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
recoTer. 

Guiscsrd  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  count  of 

that  name,  a  very  honourable  and  worthy  person, 

formerly  governor  of  Namur.      But  this  marquis 

wu  t  reproach  to  bis  family,  prostitute  in  his  motvls, 

•  History  cit  the  Potfr  Last  Tears,  fto. 


impious  in  religion,  lud  It  traitor  to  bis*  prince ;  as 
tO'  the  rest,  -of  a  'very  poor  tmderstitnditlg,  and  the 
most  tedious  trifling  talker  1  ever  converged  with. 
He  was  groWn  needy  by  squandering  upon  his  vices, 
Was  become  eontempfible  both  here  and  fn  Holland, 
his  regiment  taken-  fronr  him,  and  his  pension  re- 
trenched V  tiie  'despair  of  which  first  pot  him  upon 
his  French  correspondence;  and  the  discovery  of 
that  drove  him  into  madness.  I  hkd  known  htm 
some  years ;  and,  meeting  him  upon  the  Mall  a  few 
hours  before  his  examination,  I  observed  to  a  friend 
then  with  me,  *<  That  I  wondered  to  see  Goiseard 
pass  so  ol^en  by  without  taking  notice  of  me.^'  But 
although,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  his  eounte- 
nance  grew  cloudy  enengh,  yet  I  confess  I  never 
suspected  hitt  to  be  a  man  of  resolution-  or  courage 
sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  to  desperate  an  attempt. 
I  have  scmie  very  good  reasons  to  Imew  that  the 
first  misunderstaadittg  between  Mr.  Hatley  and  Mt. 
St.  John,  which  afterward  had  such  unOiappy  eon- 
sequeneea  upon  the  pnbitoafiairs,  took  its  rise  daring 
the  time  that  the  former  lay  ill  of  his  wounds,  and 
his  recovery  doubtful.  Mr.  St*  John  afibeted  to  say 
in  several  companies,  **  That  Ouiscard  intended  the 
blow  against  him  ;"  which,- if  it  were  true,  the' eon- 
eequenee  must  be,  that  Mr.  St.  John  had  all  the 
merit,  while  Mr.  Harley  remained  with  nothing  but 
the  danger  and  the  pain.  But  I  am  apt  to  think 
Mp.  St.  John  vras  either  mistaken  or  misinformed. 
However,  ihe  matter  w«a  •  thus  represented  in  the 
weekly  paper  oalled  The  Examiner  ^ '  which  Mr.  St. 
John  perused  before  'it  was  printed,  but  made  no 
alteration  in  that  pSMage« 

'  This  management  was  looked  upon,  at  least,  as  a 
pdeoeef  youthful*  indiseretion  in  Mr.  St.  John ;  and, 
perhaps,  was  repreesnted  in  a  worse  view  to  Mr. 
Harley.  Neither  am  I  altogether  sure  that  Mr.  St. 
John  did  not  entertain' some  prospect  of  -succeeding 
as  first  minister,  in  case  of  Mr.  Barley's  death; 
which,  during-  his  illness,  waa  frequently  appee- 
bended.  And  I  remember  very  well,  that,  upon 
visiting  Mr.  Harley  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  condition 
to  be  seen,  1  found  several  of  his  nearest  relations 
talk  very  frec4y  of  some  proceedings  of  Mr.  St.  John ; 
enough  to  make  me  apprehend  t^  their  friendship 
would  not  be  of  any  long  continuance. 

Mr.  Umley,  eoon  after  his  recovery^  vras  made 
an  earl,  and  iord-treasnrer ;  and  the  lord-keeper  a 
baron. 
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A  DISCOURSE  OF  THE  CONTESTS  AND  DISSENSIONS 

BETWEEN   THE 

NOBLES   AND  THE  COMMONS  IN  ATHENS  AND   ROME. 

WITH   THB  COM6BQUBNCB8  THEY   HAD   VTON  BOTH  THOSE   STATES. 


SI  tibi  vera  vMetur. 


Dede  auutu.  etii  f*lta  mi,  aoeiogeie  eootta.^LoeB. 


Tun  vhoU  treatise  b  fUU  of  hlsterienl  knowk'dKe  and  ex* 
*Ufiil  rriectkios.  It  is  not  mixed  wiih  any  improper  Mllie* 
^  «>t.  or  «sy  light  aim  at  humour  ;  and  in  point  of  it^le 
u^lnnuBKlf  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  of  Swifi's  polt- 
»>f»Uyrk».— Oa»«aT. 

The  fbUowfflg  diaconiM  b  a  kind  of  temonattmneo  in  behalf 
wkioc  WiDiaai  aad  his  friends,  affalust  the  pmceedlnga  of 
tW  itouM  dC  eoaimotis :  and  was  published  during  tiie  recess  of 
faHUtn^i  intKe  summer  of  llOi.  with  a  view  to  en^p&ge  them 
*  *iWrr  mrasurea.  when  dury  should  meet  a^in. 

4tthii  tiaie  Lewis  XIV.  waa  making  large  strides  toward 
iiavvMl  monarchy ;  plots  were  caxryiitf  on  at  St  Germaius ; 
thr  Du^htudacknowledged  the  duke  of  Aojou  as  king  of  Spain ; 
•M  V.»at  WUHam  was  nmde  extremely  uneasy  by  the  violence 
*ith  «hirii  manf  of  his  ninistera  and  chief  fkTonrHes  were 
^■"■"•l  kf  ttmooenaeBa.    Tha  king,  to appMae  their  lasent- 


mwnt.  had  tmidc  Stffietal  chanj^n  lii  hU  mInlAry.  and  renuwed 
aame  of  fab  most  faithfal  servunfea  flnsm  plaoos  of  the  higkast 
trust  and  dignity;  tills  ezpodieni,  however,  bad  proved  wef- 
fectual,  and  the  commons  |MTsisted  in  thefr  opposition.  They 
betfan  by  Impoachiutf  William  Brntinck.earlurFortland.  groom 
•f  the  stole ;  and  proceeded  to  the  impeiichmenl  of  Jolm  domma, 
baron  Somen  of  Evesham,  first  lord-keeper,  afterwards  lord- 
chancellor  ;  Kdward  Rii»scll,  earl  of  Orford.  lord-treasurer  of 
the  navy,  and  one  of  the  lura^  commissioners  of  U\e  Admiraltv ; 
and  Charles  Montague,  earl  of  HaliAix,  one  of  the  obmmis- 
sioners  of  thsi  ireaisirp  aud  aJlensard  cbaneellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Its  general  uurport  u  to  damp  the  warmth  of  the 
commons,  by  showiug  tUat  the  mcasurm  they  pursued  had  a 
direct  tendency  to  bring  on  the  tyranny  which  they  professed 
to  oppose ;  and  the  particular  eases  of  t^  tmpMched  lofda  ar« 
paaalieVed  in  Atko&ian  chametars. 


2^^ 


CONTESTS  AND 
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CftAPTEEI. 

It  la  a^eod  Uiat  in.  atl  garerninent  th«re  U  an  nb* 
solute  unlimited  power  which  vMilurally  «od  origiu* 
ii^ly  seepAf,lo  h^.pUcied  ia  Xhe  vrbole  bod;;,  wbereyer 
the  ?xecutiv|e  p^irt  of  it  lie0.     Thia  holds  in  the  body 
natural ;   fo^  wherever  we  place  the  begipniiig  ai 
motion^  whether,  from  the  head^  or  tbe  heart*  or  tb9 
auirpial  spjxiu  in  genei;al,  the  body  inov^a  and  acts 
by  a  consent  o£  all  it^  parts.     This  unlimited  poweri 
placed  fundameutaUy  in  the  body  of  a-  p«c^»  .19 
what  the  best  legislatoirB  of  all  ages  ha^  endea- 
voured, in  tlieir  several  schemes  qx  Anstitutioofi  bl 
government,  to  deposit  in  sucli  hands  as  woAidd  pre- 
serve the  people  fcpxn.  rapine  and  oppression  withini 
as  well  as  violence  from  witbo.Vt*  •  Most  of  tbena 
seisiTx  to  agre?  in  t\xh„  tbAt.it  was, a  trust  top  gi:eatrto 
be  committed  ,t9  any  os^e  man.  or  ,«^8sembly»  a«d< 
tt^ereipre,  tbey  left  the  right  s^il  ii^  the  whole  body  i 
b^t  'the  a4mi|iistratlon  or  executive  partt'  in  the 
hands. of  the  on^,  the  few,  or  the  many ;  into  whieh 
three  powers  all  independent  bodiea,of.raen  seem 
nA^rally  ,to  divide ;  for,  by  aU  X  hay^  read  of  those, 
i4numerable   amd  petty  commoAw^itibf   in.  -Italyi 
Greece, ;  »Qd   Sicily,  a^  well  sa  tbje.  great  oneA  ol 
Carthage  and  ,Rome,  it  seems  to  me  chat  9,  fyfdfe 
people  met  tpgetber»  whether  by  compact  or  fa«i)i]y 
government,  a^  soon  as  they  fall  into  any.  acts  oif 
c^yil  society,  do  of   themsfslv^  divide  into   three 
powei;^      The.. first,  is  that  of  .some  -one  .eminent; 
spirU,  wbo^  having  aigx^alised  his  valowr,  andibrtwie' 
in'  defence  of  his  OQuntry,  or.  by  the  practice  of  po^ 
pillar  arts  at  home>  c^m^s  tp  have  great  influence 
on  the  people,  to  grow  their  Xeaidei:  in  warlike  e^ 
peditions,  and  to  preside*  after  asorW  iA  their  oivil 
assemblies ;  and  this  is  gi;ou9ded  upon  the  principles 
of  ziattirc  and  conxmon  reason,  which)  in  aU  diffiRuU 
tifs  or  dangersi  where  prudepce  or  courage  is  re* 
quired,  rather  incite  us  to  fly  fpr  counsel  or  assist* 
ance   to   a   single  person  than  a; multitude-  >,Tbp> 
second  natvural  division  pf.  power  is,,  of  Aitch  mfn 
who  have  apquired   largei  possessions,   SAd.  copfo^. 
quently  depeudenqles,  or  deseepd   frpax,,anceetor» 
who  have  left  them  gre^it  in^erJUiance^)  tpgQ^ber^with 
an  hereditary  authorit^^  <  These,  easily  uniting  in 
thoughts, and  ppinipnst  ^nd.  acting. in  popcert,, ibegin. 
to  enter  upon  measures  fprsecurijig  tjbeir.properti^St 
which  arebqst  upheld  by  prept^rjUig  against  inva^Hons 
from  abroad,  and  maintaining  peac«  at  bom/^i,  this 
commences  a, great  pouncil,  or  senate  of  nobles,  for 
the  weighty  aiSairs  pf  the  nation^     The  last  di«rUipn 
Is,  of  the  mass  or  body  of  the  people,  whpse  part  of 
power  is  great  aod.  indisputable,  whenever  they  ean 
unite,  either  .collectively  or  by  deputatiopf  to  exert 
it.     Nov.'  the  three  forms  of  government,  so  gene- 
rally knowA  joi  the  schools,  diifer  only  by  the  civil 
administratio^  being  placed   in  the  hands  of  one, 
or  sometimes  two  (as  in,  Sparta),  .wbo  w^w  calted 
kings ;  or  in  a  senate,  ^ho  werp  caJled.  the^obL^; 
or  in  the  people  collective  or  representativeif  who 
may  be  called  the  commons'.     £ai;h  of  these  had 
frequently  the  executive  power  in  Greece,  and  some^ 
times  in  Rome ;  hut  the  power  in  the  last  resort  was 
always  meant  by  legislators  to  be  held  in  balance 
among  all  three.    And  it  will  be  an  eternal  rule  in 
politics  among  eyery  free   people,  that  t^ere  is  a 
balance  of  power  to  \fe  carefully  held  by  every  state 
within  itself,  as  well  as  among  several  states  with 
each  other. 

The  true  meaning  of  a  balance  of  power,  either 
without  or  within  a  state,  is  best  conceived  by  con- 
sidering what  the  nature  of  a  balance  is.  It  sup* 
poses  three  things :  first,  the  part  which  is  held,  to- 
gether with  the  hand  that  holds  it;  and  then  tbe 
two  scales,  with  whatever  is  weighed  therein.   Now, 


DISSENSIONS 

eonsider  sa^eval  «Utte04n  f^  adghboariiood  t  m  oRder 
tp  preservtt  peaoe  between  >theBe  states,  at  is  xtK»' 
sary.  thiey  shpuU  'he  formed  into  a  baiaiice^  whereof 
one  ,pr  .nHixe.are  to  be  dirteton,:  who  -aJpc  to  divide 
tlie  rest  in^O  equal  seiUest  mdy  upom  occsnion,  remonre 
from  one  into  the  otber^  or  else  fall  'with,  their  owb 
we^ht  into  the  UgHlest ;  b«  in  a.  atote  within 
itself,  tbe  balance  must  beheld  by  a 'thud  hand, 
who  is  te  deal  the  remaining  powev  with^tbe  vtmnsi 
exactpeas  into  the  .aevend*  scales.  Nawv  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  po^erehould  >  be  eqvaiij.  divided 
between  these  three ;  for  the  balance  magr  be  held 
by  the  Wjpaloeetf  ^iHN<l|y>kia.«ddiie8a  aBd-cDDdart, 
removing  from  either  seale*  and  aidding  uf  his  own, 
maj  keep  t^e  spaiee  dsily  poiBpd*ii  Sucli  vrie  thatot 
the  two  kings  of  'Sparta^  the  eonsvlar  power  in 
B^me,  that  oif.tbe.NkixigB  of  M«dia  before  tiieieign 
of  Cyrus,  as  repvespnted  by  Xcnophcm ;-  and  that  of 
the  several  (limited  states  in  the  Gothip  anetitntion. 
•.When  the:balaBOfl  is  biwdken,  whether  b^  the  ncg* 
ligenpp,  foUp^  or*  weakne*  pfi  the  hand -that  held  it, 
or  by  -  raigoiiy.  wcdghiP'  fallea  into*  eefchcr  scale,  \k» 
power- will  never,  ooaiinue  tk>ng  >m  equal  division 
between  the  two  remaining  parties,  but^  till  the 
b]ilaippp  .is  Msbft^.  aJiew^  -will  run'  entiiwiy  into  one. 
This  gives*  tbp  bluest  aocpuiit<Of  what  is  uadereiood 
in  Xh^  most  ancient  had  approved  Greek  amhoss  bj 
the /Word  Tynumy);  which *> is  not •  meant  for  tbe 
seiting  of  the  ■  uncontrolLed  or  absolnte  .power  into 
tbei-hfinds  of  a  atngle  •  pevson  (as  many  eupecficisl 
mep  b«<ve  growly.misiliak«n),>bttt.  lor  tbe  breaking  of 
the  .balance  by  whaterer 'band,  and  lea^ng  the 
ppfwer  wholly  in  one  acale :  lor,  tyxmnny  and  oburps- 
tioni  in  a  sfial>e  am  by  &p  means  PosuBiied  to  any 
number*  as  migiht  eaeiiy  appear  >  firbm'  exampks 
enough  t;  and,  because  the  point  is  mat^erial,  1  shall 
cite  a  few  to  prove  it* 

The  Romans  [Dionys.  Hal*  lib.  ID],  having  ssnt 
to,  Athena  and  the  Goeek  dties  of  Italy  for  tkr 
copies  of  the  best  laws,  chose  ten  legielatora  to  pot 
them  tin|Q/onn«i  and  daring  the  exercise  of  their 
offipe.  4usj^eiwled  the  conavlar  powei\  leaving  ti« 
adminiA^nution .  of  .affiiirs  in  -their  ■  hands.  ThcM 
very  men,  thopgh  chosen  for  aurh  a  worit  as  the 
d igesting* a  •body>of  kLw«  for  the  govemineot  .of  a- ftee 
state,  did..iumediatefy  naarp  arbitsary  power,  nn 
into  all  t^O;  forms  of  it,  had  their  guarck  and  spie* 
afltieP  tbe  practice,  of 'the  tyrants  of  tfaoee  ages,  af- 
fected kingly  !State»  destroyed  the  nohlesy  and  op« 
pressed  the  people;  one  of  them  proceedisig so ^ 
as  to  endeavour  AO  force  Sr  lady  of  great  virtne :  the 
very  crime  which  gaive  oceasion  to-  the  esindsioo  oi 
the  regal  power  but  siaty  years  before,  as  tliis  ti- 
t  ^mpt  did  to  \\iat  of  the  sPecemviri. 

The  £phori  in  Sparta  w«re  at  .first  only  certain 
persons  deputed  by  the  kings  to  judge  in  oivii  mat- 
teffs,<  while  they  were  employed  in  the  wars.  Thcfe 
men,^t  several  timcs^  ustkrped  the  absobtte  sutho- 
rit^'^  and  were  as  crael  tyrants  as  any  in  their  age. 

Soon  aft^r  tbe  unfortunate  expedition  into  Sicilv 
[Thueyd«  lib.  H]  the  Athenians  chose  four  hundrrd 
me^n  Cor  administration  of  affidra,  who  became  a  body 
of  tyrants,  and  were  called,  in  the  language  of  thoie 
ages,  an  x)ligarchy,  or  tyranny  of  the  few )  under 
which  hateful  denomination  tliey  were  soon  after 
deposed  in.great  rage  by.  the>peoplew 

When  Athens  was  subdued  by  Lysander  [Xcnoph. 
de  Stebus  Grsec.  L  2]  he  appointed  thirty  men  for 
the  administration  of  that  city,  who  immediately  ^ 
into  the  rankest  tyranny  ;  but  this  was  not  all ;  for* 
conceiving  their  power  not  founded  on  a  basU 
large  enough,  they  admitted  three  thousand  into 
a  share  of  the  government ;  and,  thus  fortilied,  he' 
came  the  cruellest  tyranny  upon  tecon).  They  mur- 
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derfd  in  cold  blood  great  numbers  of  tbe  beat  men, 
wilkvat  9hf  ^ptovccatkuk^  fh>vti'tbe^'m€m  ItiM  -of 
•radcy,  lik^'Neio  orOi^i^lm'  Thf»i  wu  mith  fr 
ittonberof  tynnts'toiteth^  «»  ^nv6uMe*df'to^.  »dar'« 
t]nnLput«£thewtiole>dl7;  fdr  Xenoph6«  t^h  tis 
[iMefflomb..  lib«"3}  that  the  ^\y  cODtuiA«d'  t/boni 
ten  thfMMuid  houBes;  and  allowing-  one  'inaa'  to 
enerjfaoosairho  oould'faavo  ffiry^^ftareib  tfte  gdv«rn^ 
meDt(the  rest  oonafallng'of  womeny  €h}ldi>^, -and 
amraiits))  and-  nakiDg4>tiier>«biNrioU8  ' abateineutft, 
these  %ynDia,  H  thejr  had  been<  oarefel  to  adheve  to-  - 
lietber,  nrij^  haYeibeen  a -majority  «^ti  of  thepeo« 
pie  coUeoiive. 

In  the  tkoc  of  the  Mcoad  ^uniewaf  f  Folyt>.  FHig. 
Ub.6j  the.  baiontfa  of 'pom^^rin  Carthage  >was  g6t 
(m  tlu!  atda  of  ihet  peepfo';]  aiMlf  thl*'  to  a  ^greef'  tbac 
vmeamboB-txckon  the  gv^Mnvtaient  to  havo'beeii' 
(hen  ameogitkMn  •  ^M^itUUia-  pklds^  ^  or  fffkntry  >  oF 
the  eomoioBi^  irlb^h  it^aefUnatfaeT-WQrs  at  all  tkaen 
apt  to  6di  inboy  and^tan  at  -laM-aknong' the-  eattses 
thi(  niined> their  stale :  attd  4he  fre<|aettt  murders^of 
tkii  generals,  whiob  Diodorus  fM'b.  30}   tells  tw 
'WMRiown  to  SOL  eatablished*'  eU8tom"a|]Aong*<tHem, 
iHf  be  anothpv  inatance  that  tyranny  h  not  cc^nflned 
tenambea*'        -   .    •  i    '  -.  ■>'' 

i  ihtll  mentBon  bvl  one-'exam^^le  mote  among'  a 
seMoMBbepCbaA  might' be  produced^  it  is  related' 
bjthcauthoplast«itedfi*0'lyKFt«gi  Ub.15].  l^he 
amort  of  the  pebpleat^  Ai^fos  (vhettelr  yon  Will 
style  them,  in  mocbern  phraae,'  great  speakekv  of  the 
hMM,  or  only*  in  general,  -  ropreeentatirdB  of  the 
peopb  coUectiee)'  ritirved-  «p  t^  •eotmnoas  i^^ittst 
thenoblee,  of  whom  1600  wei«'  UMirdered  at  once? 
ud  St  hst,  the  oratota  tbeknieWea^  beeattse  they  lnh 
off  their  aoeneaiions,  ov,  to  vpenk  inttetUgibly,  be^ 
««sBe  they  withdrew  their  impeachments,  ha^fng,  it 
Hems,  raised  a-  spirit  they  were  not  able  to  lay. 
And  this  last  circumstance,  as  casee  have*  lately  ttood, 
nsyperhapahe  t^orth  liothing,-      •  '> 

From  what  haa  been'  alrekdy  advanced'  seTerai  eon** 
thMiooB  may  be  skuwn  >** 

Fiat;  that  a  mixed  goremmSnt,  partaking  of  the 
kaswnisnDs  received  in  (he  schools,' tS' by  bo  means 
ofGafiiic  Bi;r6ntiaB,  but  has  place  in  nattAre- and 
mfeoa,  seems  very  well  to  agree  with  the  senti- 
mnit&  ni  lassti legiriatoca,  and  to  have"  been  followed 
ia  must  etatea,  whMhev  <  (hey  haVe  appeared  undfer 
tW  Dame  of  nBCflsarehles^  aristocraoles,  or  democra- 
n«t;  for,  not  to  mention  the  aerveral  republics-  of  thiri ' 
<^inpoiition  in  Gaul'  and  Oermany)  described  by 
Ceur  and  Taeitua,  Polybins  tells  ne  the  best  i^^o- 
Tcnnnent  is  that  which  consists  of  three  forms,  regis, 
opHmtUhtm,  et  populi  unperio  [Flag.  liU'O],  which 
Buy  be  fairiy  translated,  the  king,  lords,  and  com* 
moos.  Such  was  that  of  Sparta^  in  its  primitive  in- 
>ti(utkm  by  Lyeon^ua,  who>  observing  the  e^rruptiohs 
u4  depravationa  to  which  every  of  these  was  Sub- 
j««t,  compounded  his  scheme  out  of  all|  so  Chat  H  ' 
^^  Bade  ttp  of  rtgeg^  uniorea^  0t  pcpuhu,  Such 
>ho  wss  the  slate  of  Rome  under  its  consuls ;  •  and 
tliesothor  teUa  us  that  the  Romans  fell  upon  this 
oiodel  purely  by  chance  (which  I  take  to  have  been 
QttuR.and  ooomon  reason),  but  the  Spartans  by 
thought  and  dcaign.  And  taefa  at  Carthago  was  the 
"Maarr^pii&^icM?  [ibid^],  or  power  in  the  last  resort  ( 
f«  ftey  had  their  kings,  called  «u^A»,  and  a  senate, 
vhkh  had  the  power  of  nobles,  and  the  people  had 
(AssecsUbUabed  too. 

Secondly,  it  witt  follow  that  tiiose  reseoneta  who 
^ttfiioy  so  much  of  .their  seal^  their  wit,  and  their 
IcMore,  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in 
ChmtendoB,  at  the  same  time  that  by  their  prac- 
titet  thsy  an  endeavouring  to  destroy  it  at  home, 
vv  Qot  each  nighty  patriots^  or  so  much  in  the  true 
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I//  ,  fv  I  r/."  '  ^"^ 

interest  of  their  countiv^  as  they. would  affect  to  be 
thought;  but  seem  io'm  ein^lo|^'^d  like  a  man  wha| 
pulls  doivn  ^iih  hH'  right  hand  \i-hat  he  has  Bepfi 
htilWiny' With  hitoleft. 

Thfltidly,'thitf  makes  appear  the  cttrot  of  those  whc^ 
think  it'  an  tmconii^labte  -niiutim  that  pu\rer   is 
always  safer  iodgt-d  in  many  hands  thaii  in  one^ :  for, 
if  <heM  fban;^  hands  be  madi^  up  ouly  from  mi^  erf 
thiethi^e  dfyisions  bdbre 'mentioned,  it  is  plain  IVbm'^ 
those  e^tathpleif  already  produced,  and  easy  to  be' 
pHralletediin  other  a|gpes  and  (Countries,  that  they  are 
capable  of  enslaving  the  nation,  add  of  acting  all 
lAamier  oftyrsinny  and  oppression,  as  it'  is  possibte 
for  ^  Utt^e  person  to  be,  though  we  should  suppose- 
theiv'n«kiiib^  not  only  to  be  ottone  or  :tve  hundred, 
btft' above  ihrkfe  thMisand. 

A^gaihk,  ft  Js  Manifest,  firbm  What  has  been  said^ 
tbaf,  in  order  to  preset^e  the  balance '  iii  a  n^ixetl 
state,  tho  Hmita  of  power  deposited  \vith  each  party 
onght  to  b^  ascertained  and  generally  known.    The 
defect  of  this  ia  the  cause  that  introdoces  those  strug. 
glings  fta  a  state  abotit  prerogative  ahd  liberty ; 
about' encroachments^of  the  few  upon  the  rights  of' 
thfe^  many;  and  of  the  many  iipon  the  privileges  df' 
the  few,  whidh  ev*r  d!d,  and  ever  wilf,  conclod^  iu  ' 
a  tyMnny  ?  firsts  either  of  the  few  or  the  inany ;  but ' 
aV  laM,  ihfalHbW  of  a  single  persbn :  f&r,  whichever 
ofthcf  (ffir^  divisions  in  a  state  is  upon  the  scramfile 
for'  ihore-  power  than  its  own  (as  one  or  other  of 
them  generally  is),  unless' dne  care  be  taken  by  the  ' 
oHier'  two,  upon  every  new  question  that  arises,  they 
wrHbesure'to  deeMe  iri  faVour  of  thcniselves,  talk 
much  of  icfherent  rl^ht;  they  will  nourish   up  a' 
dormant  power,  and  reserve  privileges  in  petto,  to 
exiert  upon  occasions,  to'  serVe  expedients,  and  to  > 
urge  upon  necessities ;  they  tVill  make  It^rge  de- 
mands  and-scknty  concessions,  ever  coming  off  con-' 
sidetable  gainers:   thus  at  length  the  balahce   is' 
brMie  and  tyranny  let  in;  from  which  door  of  the- 
thre*  it  matters  not. 

T*  prettend  to  a  declaraiive'  right,'  upon  any  btrta- 
sion  whatsdexer,  is  little'  less  than  to  make  use  of' 
the  wfaol^  power :  that  is,  to  declare  an  opinion  to 
be  law  whfeh'  has  always  been  contested,  6r  per- 
hsips  never  started  at  all  before  such  an  incident 
brought  it  on  the  stage.  Not  to  consent  to  the  en- 
acting of  such  a  law,  which  has  no  view  beside  the 
general  good,  unless  another  law  shall  at  iht  same '' 
time'  pass  with  no  other  Tiew  but  that  of  advancing 
the '  power  of  one  party  alone ;  what  is  this  but  to 
claim  a  positive  voiee  as  well  as  a  negative  1  To 
p^end  that  great  changes  and  alienations  of  pro- 
pekly  haie  et^ated  new  and  great  dependencies,  and, 
consequently,  new  additions  of  power,  as  some  rea- 
soners  have  done,  is  a  most  dangerous  tenet.  If  do- 
mrhiion  must  follow  property,  let  it  follow  in  the 
same  pace;  for  cliange  in  property  through  the 
balk  of  a  ntftion  makes  sl6w  marches,  and  its  due 
power  always  attends  it.  To  conclude  that  what- 
ever attempt  is  begun  by  an  assembly  ought  to  be 
pnrsued  to  the  end,  Ivithout  regard  to  the  greatest 
incidents  that  may  happen  to  alter  the  ease ;  to 
count  it  mean  and  bc4ow  the  dimity  of  a  house  to 
quit  a  prosecution ;  to  resolve  upon  a  conclusion 
before  it  te  'possible  t6  be  appriw^d  of  the  premises ; 
to  aet  thus,  I  say,  is  to  affbct  not  only  absolute 
power,  but  infallibility  too.  Yet  such  unaccount- 
able proceedings  as  these  have  popular  assemblies ' 
engaged  in,  for  want  of  fixing  the  due  limits  of  power 
and  privilege. 

Great  changes  may  Indeed  be  made  in  a  govern- ' 
ment,  yet  the  form  continue  and  the  balance  be  held  : 
but  laige  intervals  of  time  must  pass  between  every 
such  innovation,  enongh  to  melt  dovm  and  make  It 
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of  t  piece  "with  the  conBtittttion.  Such,  we- are  told, 
were  the  proceedings  of  Solon,  when  he  modelled 
anew  the  Athenian  commonwealth ;  and  what  coa^ 
vulsionB  In  oar  own,  as  well  as  other  states,  have 
heen  hred  by  a  neglect  of  thos  rule,  lis  fresh  and  -no- 
torious enough :  it  is  too  soon,  in  all  conscsience,  to 
repeat  this  error  again. 

Having  shown  that  there  it  a  natural  balance  of 
power  in  all  free  states,  and  how  it  has  been  divided, 
sometimes  by  the  people  themselves,  as  in  Some ; 
at  others  by  the  institutions  of  the  legislators,  aa  in 
the  several  states  of  Greece  and  Sicily ;  the  next 
thing  is,  to  examine  what  methods  have  been  taken 
to  break  or  overthrow  this  balance,  which  every  one 
of  the  three  parties  has  continually  endeavoured,  as 
opportunities  have  served ;  as  might  appear  from  the 
stories  of  most  ages  and  countries :  for  absolute 
power  in  a  particular  state  is  of  the  same  nature 
with  universal  monarchy  in  several  states  adjoining 
to  each  other.  So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the 
desires  of  men,  whether  considered  in  their  persons 
or  their  states,  that  they  will  grasp  at  all,  and  can 
form  no  scheme  of  perfect  happiness  with  less. 
Even  since  men  have  been  united  into  governments, 
the  hopes  and  endeavours  after  universal  monarchy 
have  been  bandied  among  them,  from  the  reign  oi 
Ninus  to  this  of  the  Most  Christian  King ;  in  which- 
pursuits,  commonwealths'  have  had  their  share  as 
well  as  monarchs :  so  the  Athenians;  the  Spartans, 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Achaians,  did  several  tim^ 
aim  at  the  universal  monarchy  of  Greece ;  So  the 
commonwealths  of  Carthage  and  Rome  affbeted  the 
universal  monarchy  of  the  then*  'known  world.  In 
like  manner  has  absolute  power  been  pursued  by 
the  several  parties  of  each  particular  state ;  wherdn 
single  persons  have  ihet  with  most  suiocess,  though 
the  endeavours  of  the  few  and  the  many  have  be^ 
frequent  enough :  yet,  being  neither  to  uniform  in 
their  designs  nor  so  direct  in  their  views,  they  nei- 
ther could  manage  nor  maintain  the  power  they  had 
got,  but  were  ever  deceived  by  the  populaHty  and 
ambition  vf  some  single  person.  So  that  it- will 
be  always  a  vrrong  step  in  policy  for  the  nobles  and 
commons  to  cany  their  endeavours  after  power  tb 
far  as  to  Overthrow  the  balance :  and  it  would  be 
enough  to  damp  their  warmth  in  such  pursuits,  if 
they  could  once  reflect  that  in  such  a  course  they 
will  be  sure  to  run  upon  the  very  rock  that  they 
meant  to  avoid  ;  which,  I  suppose,  they  would  have 
us  think  is  the  tyranny  of  a  tingle  person. 

Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  the  endea-' 
voura  of  each  of  these  thi«e  rivals  after  absolute 
power ;  but  I  shaU  suit  my  discourse  to  the  time  I- 
am  writing  in,  and  relate  only  Such  dissensions  in 
Greece  and  Rome,  between  the  nobles  and  com- 
mons, witii  the  consequences  of  them,  wherein  the 
latter  w«re  the  aggressors. 

I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observation 
shall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several  instances 
might  be  brought  from  other  states  thereof! 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  diaaensions  ia  Athena  between  the  few  and  the  many. 

Theseus  is  the  first  who  is  recorded,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  to  have  brought  the  Grecians 
from  a  barbarous  manner  of  life,  among  scattered 
villages.  Into  cities ;  and  to  have  established  the  po- 
pular state  in  Athens,  assigning  to  himself  the 
guardianship  of  the  laws  and  chief  command  in  war. 
He  was  forced,  after  some  time,  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians  to  their  own  measures,  upon  account  of  their 
seditious  temper,  which  ever  continued  with  them 


till  the  final  dissolution  6f  th«lr  govuminent  hj  tbt 
Romans.  It  seems  the  country  about  Attica  w«i 
the  most  barren  of  any  in  Greece,  through  which 
means  it  happened  that  the  natives  were  never  ex- 
pelled by  the  f^y  of  iuvadem^  (Who  thought  it  not 
worth  a  conquest), but  continued  alwaj-s  aborigines; 
and  therefbre  retained,  through  all  revolntionv,  t 
tincture  of  that  turbulent  spirit  wherewith  their 
government  began.  This  institution  of  Thesem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  sort  of  mixed  monaithy 
then  a  popular  state;  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
might  continue  so  during  the  series  of  ktbgs  till  the 
death  of  Codrus.  From  this  last  prince  ^lon  yn» 
said  to  be  descended  ;  who,  finding  the  people  »• 
gaged  in  two  violent  factions  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  in  great  confusion  thereupon,  refumng  the 
monarchy  which  was  offered  him,  ehoee  rather  to 
cast  the  government  after  another  model,  wherein 
he  made  provisions  for  settling  the  balance  of  power, 
choosing  a  senate  of  four  hundred,  and  disposing  the 
magistracies  and  offices  according  to  men's  estate*; 
leaving  to  the  multitude  their  votes  in  electing,  uA 
the  pow^r  of  judging  certain  processes  by  appeal. 
This  council  of  four  bundled  was  choeen,  one  huD* 
dred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been  a 
body'representative  of  the  people ;  though  the  people 
collective  reserved  a  8har6  of  power  to  thenittehe«. 
It  is  a  point  of  history  perplexed  enough :  but  thii 
much  is  certttin,  that  the' balance  of  power  was  pro> 
Tided  for ;  else  Pisistratus,  called  by  authors  the 
tyrant  of  Athens,'  could  nerer  have  governed  m> 
peaceably  as  he  did  without  changing  any  of  Solon's 
laws  [Herodot.  lib.  l.J.  These  several  powers,  to- 
gether' with  that  of  the  arohon  or  chief  magittntr, 
made  up  the  fbrm  of  government  in  Athens,  at  what 
time  it  began  to  appear  tipon  the  scene  of  action  and 
story. 

The  first  great  maA  bred  up  under  this]  institutioa 
was  Miltiades,  who  lived  about  nihety  yean  after 
Solon,  and  is  reckoned  to  have  been  the  first  great 
captain,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  all  Greece.  Fron 
the  time  of  Mlltliides  to  thut  df  Phoclon,  who  u 
looked  trpon  an  the  last  famous  g^ieral  of  Athens, 
are  about  130  yeats :  after  which,  they  were  subdued 
and  insulted  by  Alexander's  captidhs,  and  continned 
uhder  several  revolutions  a  small  truckliiig  state,  of 
nb  namb  or  reputation,  till  they  fell  with  the  rest 
of  Gheece  trnder*  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

During  this  period  from  Miltiades  to  Phoeion,  I 
shall  trace  the  coUduct  of  the  Athenians  with  reiatioo 
to  their  diMensione  between  the  people  and  aome  of 
their  generals ;  who,  at  that  tSmfe,  by  their  power 
and  credit  in  the  army,  in  a  warlike  commonwealtK 
and  often  supported  by  each  other,  were,  with  the 
magistrates  abd  other  civil  officers,  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  people;  who,  since  the 
death  of  Solon,  had  already  made  great  encroarh- 
ments.  What  these  dissensions  were,  how  founded, 
and  what  the  consequences  of  them,  I  shall  briefl; 
and  impartiadly  relate. 

I  nrast  here  premise  that  the  nobles  in  Athes« 
were  not  at  this  time  a  corporate  assembly,  that  I 
can  gather ;  therefore  the  resentments  of  the  com- 
mons were  usually  turned  against  particular  persona, 
and  by  way  of  articles  of  impeachment,  whereas 
the  commons  in  Rome  and  some  other  states,  as  will 
appear  in  a  proper  place,  though  they  followed  tht« 
method  upon  occasion,  yet  generally  pursued  the  en- 
largement of  their  power  by  more  set  quarrels  of  one 
entire  assembly  against  another.  However,  the 
custom  of  particular  impeachments  being  not  limited 
to  former  ages,  any  more  than  that  of  general  strug- 
gles and  dissensions  between  fixed  aaaembliea  of 
nobles  and  commons,  and  the  ruin  of  Greece  having 
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been  owiif  to  the  totmn,  m  that  of  Rome  wai  to 

the  Utteri  •!  ibftU  trvst  on  both  expressly  (  that 
tbote  ttatet  who  are  coneemed  in  either  (if»  at  least, 
therr  be  any  each  now  in  the  world)  may,  fa^  observ* 
inf;  the  meana  and  iasnea  of  former,  dissowions, 
learn  whether  the  causes  are  alike  in  theirs ;  and  if 
they  find  them  to  be  so»  may  sonsider  whether  they 
ou(fht  not  justly  to  apprehend,  the  same  effects. 

To  apeak  of  every  particular  person  impeached  by 
the  eommoos  of  Athens,  within  the  compass  de- 
tigned,  would  introduce  the  history  of  almost  every 
sntt  man  they  had  among  them.  1  shall  therefore 
take  noUoe  only  of  six,  who,  liying  at  that  period  of 
lime  when  Athens  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  as 
indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise  while  such  hands 
were  at  the  helm,  though  impeached  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors,  such  as  bribery,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding^ misapplying  or  embez&Uug  public  funds, 
ill  conduct  at  sea»  and  the  like,  were  honoured  and 
Umtnted  by  their  country  as  the  preservers  of  it,  and 
have  had  the  veneration  of  all  ages  since  paid  Justly 
to  ifafir  memories. 

lliltiadps  [lord  Orford]  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
ceoenli  sgainst  the  Persian  power,  and  the  famous 
nrtory  at  Marathon  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour 
ud  conduct.  Being  sent  some  time  after  to  reduce 
the  iilaod  of  Paros,  he  mistook  a  great  fire  at  a  dis- 
tuce  for  the  fleet*  and,  being  no  ways  a  match  for 
them,  let  saU  /or  Athena ;  at  his  arrival  he  was  im^ 
peaehed  by  the  commons  for  treachery,  though  not 
&ble  to  appear  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  fined  30,000 
nowDt,  and  died  in  prison.  Though  the  eonse- 
qoences  d  this  proceeding  upon  the  affairs  of  Athena 
were  no  other  than  the  untimely  loss  of  to  great  and 
good  a  man,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  relating  it. 

Theirnext  great  man  was  Aristides  [lord  Soiners]. 
Be>ide  the  mighty  service  he  had  done  his  country 
m  the  wara,  he  was  a  person  of  the  stricleat  justioe, 
^  best  acquainted  with  the  laws  as  well  as  forms 
of  their  government,  so  that  he  was  in  a  manner 
chincellor  of  Athens.  This  man,  upon  a  slight  and 
^  accusation  of  favouring  arbitrary'  power,  was 
buished  by  ostracism;  which,  rendered  into  mo- 
dem English,  would  signify  that  they  voted  he 
should  be  removed  from  their  presence  and*  oouneil 
for  erer.  But,  howeier,  they  had  the  wit  to  reeal 
him,  and  to  that  action  owed  the  preservation  of 
ihrlr  state  by  his  futtire  services.  For  it  must  be 
*till  confcswd  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian  people  that 
they  never  conceived  themselves  perfectly  infiillible, 
nor  arrived  to  the  heights  of  modem  assemblies,  to 
Bake  obstinacy  confirm  what  sudden  heat  and  teme- 
nt}  began.  They  thought  it  not  below  the  dignity 
of  an  aasembly  to  endeavour  at  correcting  an  ill  step ; 
4  leaat  to  repent,  though  it  often  fell  out  too  late. 

Theraistocle^  was  at  first  a  commoner  himself:  it 
vu  he  that  raised  the  Athenians  to  their  greatness 
^  aea,  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and  constant 
Interest  of  that  commonwealth;  and  the  famous 
i^T^l  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis  was  owing 
^  his  conduct*  It  seems  the  people  observed  some- 
vbat  of  haughtiness  in  his  temper  and  behaviour, 
^  therefore  banished  him  for  five  years  ;  but  find- 
^  some  slight  matter  of  accusation  against  him, 
i^ji  sent  to  seise  his  person,  and  he  hardly  escaped 
^  the  Persian  court ;  from  whence,  if  the  love  of 
Ui  country  had  not  surmounted  its  base  ingratitude 
^  hiffl,  he  had  many  invitations  to  return  at  the 
^ruA  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  take  a  terrible  revenge: 
bux  he  rather  chose  a  voluntary  death. 

The  people  of  Athens  impeached  Pericles^  for 
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misapplying  the  public  revenues  to  his  own  private 
use.  Ue  had  been  a  person  of  great  deservinga 
from  the  republic,  was  an  admirable  speaker,  and 
very  popular.  His  accounts  were  confused,  and  he 
could  not  then  give  them  -  up ;  thereforci  merely  lo 
divert  that  difficulty,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  he 
was  forced  to  engage  hie  country  in  the  Peloponne- 
eian  war,  the  longest  that  ever  was  known -in  Greece, 
and  which  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  Athens. 

The  same  people^  having  resolved  to  subdue  Sicily, 
sent  a  mighty  fleet  usider  the  command  of  Nieias, 
Lamachus,  and  Aleibtadee:  the  two  former, -persons 
of  age'  and  experience ;  the  laat,  a  young  man  of 
noble  biith,  exeellent  education,  and  plentiful  for- 
tune, A  little  before  the  fleet  set  sail,  it  seems,  one 
nigfat,  the  stone  images  of  Mercury,  placed  in  several 
parta  of  the  city,  were  all  pared  in  the  face :  this 
action  the  Athenians  interpreted  for  a  design  of  de« 
stroying  the  popular  state ;  and  Alcibiades,  having 
been  formerly  noted  for  the  like  frolics  and  excur- 
sions, was  immediately  accused  of  this*  He,  whe- 
ther conscious  of  his  innocence,  or  assured  of  the 
secrecy,  offered  to  come  to  his  trial  before  he  went 
to  hie  command  t  this  the  Athenians  relused  {  but 
aa  soon  as  he  was  got  to  Sicily  they  sent  for  him 
back,  designing  to  take  the  advantage  and  prosecute 
him  in  the  absence  of  hss  friends,  and  of  the  army, 
where  he  was  very  powerfid.  It  seems  he  under- 
stood the  resentment  of  a  popular  assembly  toe  wtil 
to  trust  them ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  returtilng,- 
escaped  to  Sparta ;  where,  his  desires  of  revenge  pre- 
vailing over  his  love  for  his  country,  be  became  its 
greatest  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  before 
Sicily,  by  the  death  of  one  commander,  and  the  su- 
perstition, weakness,  and  perfect-  iU-eonduct  of  the 
other,  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  whole  fleet  takes, 
and  a  miserable  slauj^er  made  of  the  army,  whereof 
hsedly  one  ever  returned.  Some  time  after  this^ 
Ahubiadea  waa  recalled  upon  his  own  eonditions  by 
the  necessitiea  of  the  people,  and  made  chief  com- 
mander at  sea  and  land;  but  his.  lieutenant  engaging* 
against  his  positive  orders,  and  being  beaten  by-Ly^ 
sander,  Alcibiades  waa  again  disgraced  and  banished. 
However,  the  Athenians -having  lost  all  strength  and 
heart  since  their  misfortune  at  Sicily,  and  now  de- 
prived of  the  only  person  that  was  aUe  to  recover 
their  losses^  repent'  of  their  rashness,  and  endea- 
vour;in  vain  for  his  restoration ;  the  Persian  lieute- 
nant, to  whose  protection  he  fled,  making  him  a 
sacrifice  to  the  resentments  of  Lysander,  the  general 
of  the  Lacedemonians,  who  now  reduces  all  the  dt>- 
minions  of  the  Athenians,  takes  the  city,  rases  their 
wallS)  ruins  theirworks,  and  changes  the  form  of  their 
government,  which,  though  again  restored  for  some 
time  bv  Thrasybulus  (as  their  walls  were  rebuilt  by 
Conoa),  yet  here  we  must  date  the  fall  of  the  Athenian 
greatness ;  the  dominion  and  chief  power  in  Greece 
from  that  period  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  was  about  filly  years,  being  divided  between 
the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  Though  Philip,  Alexan- 
der's father  (the  Most  Christian  King  of  that  sge), 
had  indeed  some  time  before  begun  to  break  in  upon 
the  republic  of  Greece  by  conquest  or  bribery  ;  par- 
ticularly dealing  large  money  among  some  popular 
orators,  by  which  he  brought  many  of  them,  as  the 
term  of  art  was  then,  to  Philippise. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  captains,  the  Athe- 
nians were  offered  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
liberty  and  being  restored  to  their  former  state :  but 
the  wise  turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter  waa 
by  an  impeachment  and  sacrifice  of  the  author  to 
hinder  the  success.  For,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  this  prince,  designing  the  con- 
quest of  Athens,  iras  prevented  by  Phoeion  [earl  of 
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of  ft  piece  'with  the  conBtitation.  Such,  we  «re  told, 
were  the  proceedinge  of  Solon,  when  be  laddelled 
anew  the  Athenian  oommonweaUh ;  and  what  con- 
TulBLonB  in  onr  own,  as  well  as  other  etates,  have 
been  bred  bj  a  neglect  of  this  rule,  is  fresh  and  no* 
torious  enough :  it  is  too  soon,  in  all  eonscsience,  to 
repeat  this  error  again. 

Having  shown  that  there  if  a  natural  balance  of 
power  in  all  free  states,  and  how  it  has  been  dirlded, 
somedmes  by  the  people  themselves,  as  in  Some ; 
at  others  by  the  institutions  of  the  legislators,  aa  in 
the  several  states  of  Greece  and  Sicily ;  the  next 
thing  is,  to  examine  what  methods  have  been  taken 
to  break  or  overthrow  this  balance,  which  eTery  one 
of  the  three  parties  has  covitinually  endeavoured,  as 
opportunities  have  served  \  as  might  appear  from  the 
stories  of  most  ages  and  countries :  for  absolute 
power  in  a  particulai*  state  is  of  the  same  nature 
witii  universal  monarchy  in  several  states  adjoining 
to  each  other.  So  endless  and  exorbitant  are  the 
desires  of  men,  whether  considered  in  their  persona 
or  their  states,  that  they  will  grasp  at  all,  and  can 
form  no  scheme  of  perfect  happiness  with  less. 
l<ven  since  men  have  been  united  into  govenimenis, 
the  hopes  and  endeavours  after  universal  monarchy 
have  been  bandied  among  them,  from  the  reign  of 
Ninus  to  this  of  the  Most' Christian  King ;  -in  which 
pursuits,  Commonwealths  have  had  thehr  share  as 
well  as  monarchs  t  so  the  Athenians;  the  Spartans, 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Achadans,  did  several  times 
aim  at  the  universal  monarchy  of  Greece ;  to  Che 
commonwealths  of  Carthage  and  Rome  affected  the 
universal  monarchy  of  the  then  known  world.  In 
like  manner  has  absolute  power  been  pursued  by 
the  several  parties  of  each  particular  state ;  wherein 
single  persons  have  ihet  with  most  success  though 
the  endeavours  of  the  few  and  the  many  have  be^ 
frequent  enough :  yet,  being  neither  to  uniform  in 
their  designs  nor  so  direct  in  their  views,  titey  net- 
ther  could  maUage  nor  maintain  the  power  they  had 
got,  but  were  ever  deceived  by  the  popularity  and 
ambition  vf  some  single  person.  1^  that  it  will 
be  always  a  wrong  step  in  policy  for  the  nobles  and 
commons  to  carry  their  endeavours  after  power  m 
far  as  to  bt^rtht^ow  the  balance;  audit  would  be 
enough  to  daihp  theh*  warmth  in  such  purAuits, '  if 
they  could  once  refieet  that  in  such  a  course  they 
will  be  sure  to  run  upon  the  very  rock  that  they 
meant  to  avoid  *  which,  I  suppose,  they  wouM  have 
us  think  is  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person. 

Many  examples  might  be  produced  of  the  endea- 
vours of  each  of  these  three  rivals  after  absolute 
pow^r ;  but  I  shall  suit  my  discourse  to  the  time  I 
am  writing  in,  and  relate  only  suHi  dissensions  tn 
Greece  ami  Rome,  between  the  nobles  arid  com^ 
mons,  with  the  consequences  of  them,  wherein  the 
latter  w«re  the  aggressors. 

I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observation 
shaU  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several  instances 
might  be  brought  from  other  states  thereof. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  the  diaaensions  ia  Athens  between  th«  few  and  the  many. 

Theseus  is  the  first  who  is  recorded,  with  any  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  to  hare  brought  the  Grecians 
from  a  barbarous  manner  of  life,  among  scattered 
villages,  into  cities ;  and  to  have  established  the  po- 
pular state  in  Athens,  assigning  to  himself  the 
guardianship  of  the  laws  and  chief  command  in  war. 
He  was  foreed,  after  some  time,  to  leave  the  Athe- 
nians to  their  own  measures,  upon  account  of  their 
seditious  temper,  which  ever  continued  with  them 


till  the  final  dissolution  of  their  govummeiftt  by  tbf 
Romans.  It  seems  the  country  about  Attica  wis 
the  most  barren  of  any  in  Greece,  through  which 
ukeans  it  happened  that  the  natives  were  never  n- 
pelled  by  the  f^ry  of  invsdera  (who  thought  it  not 
worth  a  conquest),  but  continued  always  sboriginet; 
and  therefore  retained,  through  all  revolutiofM,  « 
tincture  of  that  turbulent  spinC  wherewith  their 
government  began.  This  inotitution  of  Theseui  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  a  sort  of  mixed  monarcfay 
than  a  popular  state;  and,  for  aught  we  know, 
might  continue  so  during  the  series  of  kings  till  the 
death  of  Codrus.  From  thia  last  prince  8olon  w» 
said  to  be  descended  ;  who,  finding  the  people  m- 
gaged  in  two  violent  factions  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich,  and  in  great  confusion  thereupon,  refusiiig  the 
monarchy  which  was  offtied  him,  chose  rather  to 
cast  the  government  after  another  model,  wherein 
he  mad«  provisions  for  settling  the  balance  of  power, 
choosing  a  senate  of  four  hundred,  and  disposisg  the 
magistracies  and  offices  according  to  men'*  estates ; 
leaving  to  the  multitude  their  votes  in  electing,  aod 
the  pow^r  of  judging  certain  prbceases  by  appeal. 
This  council  o(  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one  hon* 
dred  out  of  each  tribe,  and  seems  to  have  been  i 
body  representative  6f  the  people ;  though  the  people 
coHective  reserved  a  shar6  of  power  to  them«ehe». 
It  is  a  point  of  history  perplexed  enough :  but  thi» 
much  is  certain,  that  the' balance  of  power  was  pro- 
vided for;  felse  Plristratus,  called  by  authors  the 
tyrant  of  Athens,  could  never  have  governed  w 
peaceably  as  he  did  without  changing  any  of  SoioD*8 
laws  [Herodot.  lib.  i.l.  These  several  powers,  to- 
g^tiiei'  with  that  of  the  arehon  or  chief  magistnte, 
made  up  the  fbrm  of  govefnment  in  Athena,  at  what 
time  it  began  to  appear  dpon  the  scene  of  action  and 
story. 

The  first  great  mai6  bred  up  under  this' institution 
was  Mihiades,  who  lived  about  ninety  years  alter 
Solcm,  and  Iet  reckoned  to  have  been  th«  first  great 
captain,  not  only  of  Athens,  but  of  all^H?ece.  Fron 
the  time  of  Mtltiodes  to  that  of  IHioclon,  who  b 
looked  npon  as  the  last  famous  general  of  Athein, 
are  about  ISO-yeats :  after  which,  they  were  suhdaed 
and  insultied  by  Alexander's  captadna,  and  continnrd 
nhder  several  revolutions  a  small  truckling  state,  of 
nb  name  or  reputation,  till  they  fell  with  the  rest 
of  Oreeee  trndef  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

'  Daring  this  period  from  MiHiades  to  PhoHoo,  I 
shall  trace  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  with  relation 
to  their  dltsensions  between  the  people  and  aome  of 
their  generals ;  who,  at  that  time,  by  their  power 
and  credit  in  ^e  army,  in  a  warlike  commonwealth, 
and  often  supported  by  each  other,  were,  with  the 
magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  a  sort  of  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  people ;  who,  since  the 
death  of  Solon,  had  already  maide  great  encroach- 
ments. What  these  dissensions  were,  howfooaded, 
and  what  the  consequifncee  of  them,  I  shall  brieflj 
and  impartially  relate. 

I  must  here  premise  that  the  nobles  in  Atheo« 
were  not  at  this  time  a  corporate  assembly,  that  I 
can  gather ;  therefore  the  resentments  of  the  com- 
mons were  usiuilly  turned  against  particular  persons, 
and  by  way  of  articles  of  impeachment.  Wherew 
the  commons  in  Rome  and  some  other  states,  as  wili 
appear  in  a  proper  place,  though  they  followed  thif 
method  upon  occasion,  yet  generally  pursued  the  en- 
largement of  their  power  by  more  set  quarreb  of  one 
entire  assembly  against  another.  Howerer,  the 
custom  of  particular  impeachments  being  not  limited 
to  former  ages,  any  more  than  that  of  general  strug- 
gles and  dissensions  between  fixed  aaaembliea  of 
nobles  and  commons,  and  the  rain  of  Greece  havio; 
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ben  otriBg  to  tiM  fomer,  m  that  of  Rome  wm  to  | 

tlM  latter,  I  iball  treftt  on  both  oxpressly  (  that 
tlMMe  states  who  are  eoneemed  in  either  (if»  at  leasts 
there  be  any  each  now  in  the  wovld)  mayi  fa^  obterv- 
in^  the  neana  and  iaeoec  of  £6riner  diseeoaions, 
leva  whether  the  causes  are  alike  in  theira ;  and  if 
thej  find  them  to  be  so,  maj  consider  whether  they 
ought  not  justly  to  apprehend,  the  same  effects. 

To  speak  of  erery  particular  person  impeached  by 
the  comiBons  of*  Athena,  within  the  compass  de- 
Hgned,  would  introduce  the  history  of  almost  every 
trreat  man  they  had  among^  them.  1  shall  therefore 
ttke  notiee  only  of  six,  who,  living  at  that  period  of 
time  when  Athens  was  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  as 
indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise  while  such  hands 
were  at  the  helm,  though  impeached  for  high  crimes 
iod  misdemeanors,  such  as  bribery,  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings, misapplying  or  embeuliug  public  funds, 
ill  conduct  at  sea,  and  the  like,  were  honoured  and 
lunriUed  by  their  country  as  the  preservers  of  it,  and 
bftve  had  the  veneration  of  all  ages  since  paid  justly 
to  their  memories. 

Miltiades  [lord  Orford]  was  one  of  the  Athenian 
gowf&ti  againat  the  Persian  power,  and  the  famous 
victory  at  Marathon  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour 
ud  conduct.  Being  sent  some  time  after  to  reduce 
the  island  of  Paros,  he  mistook  a  great  fire  at  a  dis- 
tiaee  (at  the  fleet»  and,  being  no  ways  a  match  for 
iheiD,  set  sail  for  Athens ;  at  his  arrival  he  was  im* 
peaehed  by  the  commons  for  ti«achery,  though  not 
&hk  to  appear  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  fined  dO,00(^ 
crowns,  and  died  in  prison.  Though  the  conse- 
quences of  this  proceeding  upon  the  anain  of  Athena 
were  no  other  than  the  untimely  loss  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man,  yet  I  could  not  forbear  relating  H. 

Their  next  great  man  was  Aristides  [lord  Borners]. 
Be«ide  the  mighty  service  he  had  done  his  country 
is  the  wars,  be  waa  a  person  of  the  strictest  Juatioe, 
Md  best  acquainted  with,  the  laws  as  well  as  forms 
of  their  government,  so  that  he  waa  in  a  manner 
chancelbr  of  Ajthens.  This  man,  upon  a  slight  and 
&lie  accusation  of  &vouring  arbitrary  power,  was 
Wished  by  ostracism;  which,  rendered  into  mo- 
<lera  Bnglkh,  would  signify  that  they  voted  he 
should  be  removed  from  their  presence  and'  oouneil 
for  (fTer.  Butt  however,  they  had  the  wit  to  veeal 
him,  and  to  that  action  owed  the  preservation  of 
tScir  state  by  hia  future  services.  For  it  must  be 
«ull  confessed  in  behalf  of  the  Athenian  people  that 
they  never  conceived  themselves  perfectly  inftllible, 
nor  tnived  to  the  heights  of  modem  assemblies,  to 
make  obstinacy  confirm  what  sudden  heat  and  teme- 
ntj  began.  They  thought  it  not  below  the  dignity 
of  in  assembly  to  endeavour  at  correcting  an  ill  step ; 
U  leatt  to  repent,  though  it  often  fell  out  too  late. 

ThemistoclesF  was  at  first  a  commoner  himself:  it 
vu  be  that  raised  the  Athenians  to  their  greatness 
&t  teif  which  he  thought  to  be  the  true  and  constant 
>:it«re«t  of  that  commonwealth;  and  the  famo«us 
'^^al  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamia  was  owing 
to  his  conduct.  It  seems  the  people  observed  some- 
what of  haughtiness  in  his  temper  and  behaviour, 
vui  therefore  banished  him  for  five  years  ;  but  find- 
^^  feome  slight  matter  of  accusation  against  him, 
they  sent  to  seise  his  person,  and  he  hardly  escaped 
to  the  Persian  court ;  from  whence,  if  the  love  of 
his  country  had  not  surmounted  its  base  ingratitude 
^  i>im,  he  had  nuiny  invitations  to  return  at  the 
hftd  of  the  Persian  fleet,  and  take  a  terrible  revenge: 
hot  be  rather  chose  a  voluntary  death. 

The  people  of  Athens  impeached  Peridesh  for 

• 
*  Mninl  RumU.  owated  earl  of  Orfoid. 
Under  Ptelelcs  aad  Akibiades.  Swift  points  out  eizcam* 
a«MM  (Valid  to  the  esas  of  Halifkx. 


misapplying  the  public  revenues  to  his  own  private 
use.  He  had  been  a  person  of  great  deservinga 
from  the  republic,  wras  an  admirable  speaker,  a^ 
very  popular.  His  accounts  were  confused,  and  he 
could  not  then  give  them  \jp ;  therefore^  merely  to 
divert  that  difficulty,  and  the  oonsequenoes  of  it,  he 
was  forced  to  engage  his  country  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  the  longest  that  ever  waa  known  in  Greece, 
and  which  ended  in  the  utter  ruin  of  Athens. 

The  same  people,  having  resolved  to  subdue  fiieily, 
sent  a  mighty  fleet  under  the  command  of  Nicias, 
Lamachus,  and  Aleibiades :  the  two  Ibrmer,  persons 
of  age  and  experience ;  the  last,  a  young  man  of 
noble  birth,  esoellent  education,  and  plentiful  for- 
tune. A  little  before  the  fleet  set  sail,  it  seems,  one 
night,  the  stone  images  of  Mercury,  placed  in  several 
parta  of  the  city,  were  all  pared  in  the  face :  this 
action  the  Athenlana  interpreted  for  a  design  of  de. 
stroying  the  popular  state ;  and  Aleibiades,  having 
been  formerly  noted  lor  the  like  frolics  and  excur- 
sions, was  inunediately  accused  of  thiAr  He,  whe- 
ther conscious  of  his  innocence,  or  assured  of  the 
secrecy,  offered  to  come  to  his  trial  b^ere  he  went 
to  hie  Gommaud :  this  the  Athenians  refused  {  but 
aa  soon  as  he  was  got  to  Sicily  they  sent  for  him 
back,  designing  to  take  the  advantage  and  prosecute 
him  in  the  absence  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  army, 
where  he  was  very  powerful.  It  seems  he  uidee- 
stood  the  resentment  of  a  popular  assembly  toe  well 
to  trust  them ;  and  therefore,  instead  of  returtilngv 
escaped  to  Sparta ;  where,  his  desires  of  revenge  pre- 
vailing over  his  Icvre  for  his  country,  be  became  its 
greatest  enemy.  Meanwhile  the  Athenians  before 
Sicily,  by  the  death  of  one  eommandor,  and  the  su<- 
perstition,  weakness,  and  perfect  iU-eonduet  of  the 
other,  were  utterly  destroyed,  the  whole  fleet  taken, 
and  a  miserable  slauj^er  made  of  the  army*  whereof 
haedly  one  ever  letumed.  Some  tiase  after  this, 
Alethiadea  was  recalled  upon  his  own  eonditions  by 
the  necessities  of  the  people,  and  made  chief  com- 
mander at  sea  and.  land;  but  his. lieutenant  engaging* 
against  hie  positive  orders,  and  being  beaten  by  Ly- 
sander,  Aleibiades  waa  again  disgrased  and  banished. 
However,  the  Atheskians  having  lost  all  strength  and 
heart  since  their  misfortune  at  Sieily,  and  now  de- 
prived of  the  only  person  that  was  aUe  to  recover 
their  losses^  rep^it  of  their  rashness,  and  endea- 
vour^in  vain  for  his  restoration ;  the  Persian  lieute- 
nant, to  whose  protection  he  fled,  making  faim  a 
sacrifice  to  the  resentments  of  Lysander,  the  general 
of  the  Lacedemonisns,  who  now  reduces  all  the  do- 
minions of  the  Athenians,  takes  the  city,  raxes  their 
wallS)  ruins  theirworka,  and  changes  the  form  of  their 
government,  which,  though  again  restored  for  some 
time  by  Thrasybulus  (as  their  walls  were  rebuilt  by 
Conos),  yet  here  we  must  date  the  fall  of  the  Athenian 
greatness ;  the  dominion  and  chief  power  in  Greece 
from  that  period  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  was  about  fifty  years,  being  divided  between 
the  Spartans  and  Thebans.  Though  Philip,  Akxan- 
der^s  father  (the  Most  Christian  King  of  that  age), 
had  indeed  some  time  before  begun  to  break  in  upon 
the  republic  of  Greece  by  conquest  or  bribery  ;  par- 
ticularly dealing  large  money  among  some  popular 
orators,  by  which  he  brought  many  of  them,  as  the 
term  of  art  was  then,  to  Philippise. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  and  his  captains,  the  Athe- 
nians were  offered  an  opportunity  of  recovering  their 
liberty  and  being  restoreid  to  their  former  state :  but 
the  wise  turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter  waa 
by  an  impeachment  and  sacrifice  of  the  author  to 
hinder  the  success.  For,  after  the  destruction  of 
Thebes  by  Alexander,  this  prince,  designing  the  con- 
quest of  Athena,  was  prevented  by  Phoeion  [earl  of 
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Portland],  the  Athenian  general,  then  ambassador 
from  that  state  ;  who,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill 
at  negotiations,  direrted  Alexander  from  his  design, 
and  restored  the  Athenians  to  his  farour.  The  Terj 
same  success  he  had  with  Antipater  after  Alexander's 
death,  at  which  time  the  goTemi;uent  was  new  regu- 
lated by  Solon's  laws :  but  Polyperchon,  in  hatred 
to  Phocion,  having,  by  order  of  the  young  king,  whose 
governor  he  was,  restored  those  whom  Phocion  had 
banished,  the  plot  succeeded.  Phocion  was  accused 
by  popular  orators,  and  put  to  death. 

Thus  was  the  most  powerful  commonwealth  of  all 
Greece,  after  great  degeneracies  from  the  institution 
of  Solon,  utterly  destroyed  by  that  rash,  jealous,  and 
inconstant  humour  of  the  people,  which  was  never 
satisfied  to  see  a  general  either  victorious  or  unfor- 
tunate :  such  ill  judges,  as  well  as  re  warders,  have 
popular  assemblies  been,  of  those  who  best  deserved 
from  them. 

Now,  the  circumstance  which  makes  these  ex- 
amples of  more  importance  is,  that  this  very  power 
of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  so  confidently  for 
an  inherent  right,  and  insisted  on  as  the  undoubted 
privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was  the  rankest  en- 
croachment imaginable,  and  the  grossest  degene- 
racy from  the  form  that  Solon  left  them.  In  short, 
their  government  was  grown  into  a  dominatio  plebis, 
or  tyranUT  of  the  people,  who  by  degrees  had  broke 
and  overthrown  the  balance  which  that  legislator  had 
very  well  fixed  and  provided  for. — This  appears  not 
only  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  that  lawgiver, 
but  more  manifestly  from  a  passage  in  Diodorus 
[lib.  18],  who  tells  us  that  Antipater,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's captains,  abrogated  the  popular  government 
in  Athens,  and  restored  the  power  of  suffrages  and 
magistracy  to  such  only  as  were  worth  two  thousand 
drachmas ;  by  which  means,  says  he,  that  republic 
came  to  be  again  administered  by  the  laws  of  Solon. 
By  this  quotation  it  is  manifest  that  great  author 
looked  upon  Solon's  institution  and  a  popular  govern- 
ment to  be  two  different  things.  And  as  for  this  re- 
storation by  Antipater,  it  had  neither, consequence 
nor  continuance  worth  observing. 

I  might  easily  produce  many  more  examples,  but 
these  are  sufilcient :  and  it  may  be  worth  the  reader's 
time  to  reflect  a  little  on  the  merits  of  the  cause,  as 
well  as  of  the  men  who  had  been  thus  dealt  with 
by  their  country.  I  shall  direct  him  no  further  than 
by  repeating  that  Aristides  [Somers]  was  the  most 
renowned  by  the  people  themselves  for  his  exact  jus- 
tice and  knowledge  in  the  law ;  that  Themistocles 
[Orford]  was  a  most  fortunate  admiral,  and  had  got 
a  mighty  victory  over  the  great  king  of  Persia's  fleet; 
that  Pericles  [Halifax]  was  an  able  minister  of  state, 
an  excellent  orator,  and  a  man  of  letters ;  and  lastly, 
that  Phocion  [Portland],  beside  the  success  of  his 
arms,  was  also  renowned  for  his  negotiations  abroad  ; 
having  in  an  embassy  brought  the  greatest  monarch 
of  the  worid  at  that  time  to  the  terms  of  an  honour- 
able peace,  by  which  his  country  was  preserved. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  upon  Athens  with 
the  character  given  us  of  that  people  by  Polybius. 
About  this  time,  says  he,  the  Athenians  were  governed 
by  two  men,  quite  sunk  in  their  affairs,  had  little  or 
no  commerce  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  were  be- 
come great  reverencen  of  crowned  heads. 

For,  from  the  time  of  Alexander's  captains  till 
Greece  was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  to  the  latter 
part  of  which  this  description  of  Polybius  falls  in, 
Athens  never  produced  one  famous  man  either  for 
counsels  or  arms,  or  hardly  for  learning.  And,  in- 
deed, it  was  a  dark  insipid  period  through  all  Greece : 
for,  except  the  Achaian  league  under  Aratus  and 
Philopcemen,  and  the  endeavours  of  Agis  and  Cleo- 


menes  to  restore  the  state  of  Sparta,  so  frequently 
harassed  by  tyrannies  occasioned  by  the  popular 
practices  of  the  epHori,  there  was  very  little  worth 
recording.  All  which  consequences  may  peihspi  be 
justly  imputed  to  this  degeneracy  of  Athens. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Of  the  diiiBenMooB  between  the  patricians  and  plebeUm  is 
Rome,  with  tlie  oonsequenoos  they  had  upon  tnat  state. 

Having  in  the  foregoing  chapter  confined  rovself 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  commons  only,  by  the 
method  of  impeachments  against  partictilar  persont, 
with  the  fatal  effects  they  had  upon  the  tttte  of 
Athens,  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  dissensions  at  Rome, 
between  the  people  and  the  collective  body  of  the 
patricians  or  nobles.  It  is  a  large  subject,  but  I  shall 
draw  it  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I  can. 

As  Greece,  from  the  most  ancient  accounts  ve 
have  of  it,  was  divided  into    several  kingdoms,  w 
was  most  part  of  Italy  [Dionys.  Halicar.]  intoMTenl 
petty  commonwealths.     And  as  those  kings  in  Greece 
are  said  to  have  been  deposed  by  their  people  apoo 
the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings,  so,  on  the 
contrary,  the  commonwealths  of  Italy  were  all  swal- 
lowed up  and  concluded  in  the  tyranny  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors.     However,  the  differences  between 
those  Grecian  monarchies  and  Italian  republics  were 
not  very  great ;  for,  by  the  account  Homer  give*  m 
of  those  Grecian  princes  who  came  to  the  biege  of 
Troy,  as  well  as  by  several  passages  in  the  Odyftey. 
it  is  manifest  that  the  power  of  these  princes  in  their 
several  states  was  much  of  a  size  with  that  of  ihe 
kings  in  Sparta,  the  archon  at  Athens,  the  suffete*at 
Carthage,  and  Uie  consuls  in  Rome  :  so  that  a  limited 
and  divided  power  seems  to  have  been  the  most  an* 
cient  and  inherent  principle  of  both  those  people  ia 
matters  of  government.    And  such  did  that  of  Rome 
continue  from  the  time  of  Romulus,  though  with 
some  interruptions,  to  Julius  Cesar,  when  it  ended 
in  the  tyranny  of  a  single  person.     During  which 
period  (not  many  years  longer  than  from  the  Nonnu 
conquest  to  our  age)  the  commons  were  growing  hy 
degrees  into  power  and  property,  gaining  ground 
upon  the  patricians,  as  it  were,  inch   by  inch,  till  at 
last  they  quite  overturned  the  balance,  leaving  all 
doors  open  to  the  practices  of  popular  and  ambitioos 
men,  who  destroyed  the  wisest  republic,  and  enalaved 
the  noblest  people  that  ever  entered  upon  the  stajpe 
of  the  world.     By  what  steps  and  degrees  this  wa» 
brought  to  pass  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  present 
inquiry. 

'While  Rome  was  governed  by  kings,  the  mo- 
narchy was  altogether  elective.  Romulus  himself 
when  he  had  built  the  city,  was  declared  king  by  the 
universal  consent  of  the  people,  and  by  aogury, 
which  was  there  understood  for  divine  appointment. 
Among  other  divisions  he  made  of  the  people,  ooe 
was  into  patricians  and  plebeians :  the  former  mert 
like  the  barons  of  England  some  time  after  the  con- 
quest ;  and  the  latter  are  also  described  to  be  almort 
exactly  what  our  commons  were  then.  For  they 
were  dependents  upon  the  patricians,  whom  they 
chose  for  their  patrons  and  protectors,  to  answer  for 
their  appearance  and  defend  them  in  any  procssi: 
they  alao  supplied  their  patrons  with  money  in  ev 
change  for  their  protection.  This  custom  of  patron- 
age,  it  seems,  was  very  ancient,  and  long  practised 
among  the  Greeks. 

Out  of  these  patricians  Romulus  chose  a  hundrfd 
to  be  a  senate,- or  grand  council,  for  advice  and  u* 
sistance  to  him  in  the  administration.  The  senate 
therefore  originally  consisted  all  of  nobles,  and  wet* 
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of  tbemiielvef  »  standing;  cotwcU*  ihp  people  being 
o&l>  conToked  upon  such  occasLona  aa  l^  this  Insti- 
tution of  Romulus  fell  into  their  cognizance  ;  those 
vere,  to  cooatltute  magistrates,  to  give  their  TOtea 
for  making  laws,  and  to  advise  upon  entering  on  a 
vtr.  But  the  two  ibrmer  of  those-  popolar  privilegee 
vere  to  be  confirfQ^  ^y  Ant^9|ri^  of  the  senate ; 
ind  the  last  was  only  permitted  at  the  king's  plea- 
lire.  TMi  was  the  ntmoit  extentof  pow^r  )»r^ 
tended  to  by  the  conriAoiia  in  the  tlitile  of  'Rommus, 
aa  the  rest  being  cliTwkd  bet«M«o  the  king  and  the 
>9tt^ ;  tha  whole  agreoing  very-  neoiiy  with  itlie 
coBsUtutiMi  o£  Ki^and  for  .pome  canluriea  after  th» 
VQoqaeii. 

Alter  a  ytaieo  iaMnegttum  from  4ho  dclkth  of  Ao4 
nalom  tbo  aeiMto  i«i. their  'oim.amtfaoFitgr  chose  a 
vwetioff,  aadft  stranger,  merely^  ii^a  the- Aune  >of 
ius  Tiitue,  witb^iii  asking  the  «on6ent  of  the  conn 
■ODt;  which  cnaloni  they  likHwiM^baecved  in  the 
tvo  6Mwmg  kingfl*  Bui  hi. the. election,  of  Xaiv 
^mm  Fiifl|C)]%..thei  fifth  kik^^  w«  firat  hear.  man*. 
UMfd  tkai  it^wM.  4UuM.9fcptdi  m^^rttftUii^midf 
^ikk  Indeed,  wns  but -^er}i  reetotiaUe  fori*  free 
pofk  to  expeea^  though /i  ealitioti»ikemben  ia  mif 
iittisitading^  b^  whit  ineldenta  they  wetfe  hrevight 
toadnnce  ao< great  aintep.:  .Howaretift w^urev  thia. 
priac^  m gxaiiiade  to* Ae.peopAatlby  whoeo  conaeai 
^  wssdbDBiB*  eleoted  a  biiadiiBd.aeMitein  out  ofiha* 
oMiuMQs,  whose  nnasber^  •  with ,  iigrmer  «diKtio«ei 
«u  Mw  aeiounled  to  tbreO'httiidiredrf .    .    >    -     t  t. 

Ths  peo|kle»  hoTrngcfneediecoteied  their  own 
trcagthi-dideoon  take^oceasion  t<>exArt.iti<eiui  that. 
^  ^tfy  gieaC'degreea.  For  at  thia^  kingfa  dc«an 
v^  wai  nntrieiwd  b^  theaotia  Afafonaeri'bciiig  at 
«  hii  for  a'BQeoessea;  Sei^iiie  TulUuit  a  8trangar,> 
udef  aeaA'oxtMiclioiii  waa.oheeenfHnteotorctf  the 
UiigioBi  by. the  ^eot>Ito^  Without  •thftoalitent<of*ih« 
•coate;  at  which  the  ttolfles  .being  diapleaaed«i  he 
lAoUy  a^ilM  ^^matUn^gntiff  this  qomfeioiMf  .and 
^Mky them. deciaTCd*aiidiiecfaifinnedDO< longer  yto^ 

TkiB^))sitRe.liiei  hitroduedd  the  cnalora  eiT*  givlngj 
^"Haai  t»  aervaatflv:«Bnaa<.ie •become  cItlaena.M 
«9nl  prinJeges  with  the  vpat,' which  very  much  coj^ 
(liboied.to  incHeaae  the  ptm^r  of  the  peepif . » '  r 

Thm  ifta  wmjf  frw  yearathnoenmoiia  procf^edad 
i»  Car  aa  tb'wreat  ^veitf  the  peiwer  Itf  chobsing  si 
kof  toHiely  out  hf  thnhanda  of  the  nobtea ;:  whioh 
^^  so  great  a  leapjand  caused  auoha^ omi^rlileioil 
ud  struggle-  in  tho  atate^  that'  thn^ccttstithlion  eeiald 
iMt  btar  it;  but  ci^-diaseiiiionaaBQae|  which  iaaH 
isfdhtely  were  followed  by  the  tyranny  of  a  single 
ptnon^  m  .thle^a^'b^  the  otter  aobaeonibn-  of  the 
r^N  ge»«iueent»  and  by  a  settkmeBLtnpofi  a  new* 
^«aa<|«ioik4  For  the  nobles.*  spited. at  this  indignity 
■woe  thsm  by  Iks  conweonsi  firmly  vnitcd  in  la^bedy,- 
^^peteA  thsstpitooe  hy  pbkv  lota^  and  •  chose  TaiW 
qnn  the  FronA;'wb«y  running  into  eiltheUbcms 
ad  neibods  of  tyranny^  all|et  a  .cnsel  nigq  wna  ea- 
Nkd  1^  n  .tinitnrsaA- ecBiciicrence  o£  nobles*  and 
PMpk,  wbettk  ^tkh  mUniiea  of  hii  reign,  hadi;  reeon* 
flkd.  , ,     .     < 

WIma  the  eensidas  gorennnenl  began^  the  ,bliluiee 
^  fowtt  bei^feen  the  nobUa  and  plebeians.was:  fixed 
*ii*w;  the  two  fimt  consols  were  nomineted'  by  the 
^^es  and  cenflnned  by  the  eemniooa ;  and  a*  law^ 
*«■  enacted,  Thet  no  person  should  bear  any  niagi»« 
^  ia  E«ne»  ii^mam  pcgmli,  that  is,  without  the 
*"<w«nt  of  the  commons. 

j*  *o^  twbnlent  times  as  theses  many  of  the 
P*^^f  titiasns  bad  oontracted  numerous  debts, 
«ith«r  to  the  ridier  'eort  among  tbemselves,  or  to 
fa**Bia  and  other  noblee :  and  the  case  of  debtors 
u  Rome  for  the  first  foor  centuries  was,  after  the  set 


time  fpr  payment>  that  they  bad  no  choice  but  either 
to  pay  or  *be  the  creditor's  slave.  In  this  iuncture* 
the  coovnons  Icstq  the  city  in  mutix^  and  disco{ir 
tent,  ana  will  not  return  hvxt  upon  condition  to  be 
acqi^tted  of  all  their  debts;  and  mor^Tsr*  ^at  eer^ 
tain  magistratea  be  chosen  yearly*  whose  bu9iness  it 
shall  be  to  defund  the  commons  Irom.  itijuriea., 
These  are  oaHed  trlbunea  of  the  .people;  their  persona 
are  held  sacked  and  invioUble»  and  the  people  bind 
themselves  by  oath  never  to  ahrpgiUe  the  o^e.  B^ 
t^ese.tiib4ines»  in  process  of  titue,  the  people  were 
gros>Aly  imposed  on  to  se^nre  the  tucna  <and  occaaiona 
of  revengeful  otc.aiahitiQus  man*  <^d  to  oemmit  such 
^9xbitanciea  aacpuld  i^ot.end  bfit  in  the  disaolu^ 
tioA  of thegoTemme&t«  .     i- 

These  tribunesi  a  year  or  two  after  their  institu* 
tion,  kindled  gcf  at  dissensions  heiwe^  the  nohletf 
and  the  commons  on  the  account  of  Coriolanmi  a 
nol^leoaB'  whom  the.  latter  had  iwpsach^i  axkL  the 
cpnsfifiuen^ses  of  whose  inipeacbinflnt(if.  Irhad  Aojt 
con&aed  mQfseif  to  Greqian  euunplcaior  that  part  of 
m;  aviiye^t)  had  like  to  Jmvo  be^  eo.  fatal  to  tb^ii: 
state.^  Au4  from  this  timet,  the  tribunea, began  »' 
custom  of  accusing  to  the  pv^p)^  whatever  nobles 
they  pleased,  setpral  of  whosa.irera  banished  or  put^ 
tadeothine'fery  age»,..   .      ..      ^   ;. 

At  thi#  time  the  Unmans  w«re  v^ry  mncb  .engaged 
1%  wars  with  •  their '  nfPghboui ing  alaAas ;  hut  ,upe« 
th«b  least  int^rraip  of  pnase.tbe^uari^q-  hotwison  the 
nohies  isnd,  the  •ptebeiani  w<ou)d  revite ;  and  one  of 
the  mof t;  frequent  aubjectii  of  their-  di^rencea  wsa 
the  cpnfueied  lands,  which  the  commons. would  fain 
hAve  divided  ^n^ng  the  publip;  hut  the  senate 
cQu)d, not  l^e, brought  .to  gire  their  ^onsentt  .l9or» 
sfsi^erai  of  thQ  witest  amejig  the  nobtee  hegpsa  to  a^ 
puehftpd.  ^^e I  grjpwing-  power,  of  the  peopk  ;..aod; 
tl^erefor^,  kuAwing  wbat.att  aopQsaion  thereof  •  would 
accifue  to  them  hyaufsh  an. addition. of  pro|)ertytt 
Mj^  «U  means  to  prerent  it:  for  this<the|A|^iaa 
fsn^Uy  was  matt  noted,  and  .thereupon.' most  hated 
by.  the  of^monsk  One  '.of .  tbem^ ,  havins  •.  m«de  a 
speech' against  this  diTiaion.of  lsods«  was  impeached 
^>  the.  ,p^pls.  oC  ^  high  .treason,  and  a  day.  appeinted 
{gt.  his  tfiak  I  b«it  disdaining:  tn.make  his<  defence,  he 
chose  i^er  the.  nsual  ik>taAa  remedy  pf,  killing' 
himself;  after  whpse  deatAt  the  commoos  prevailed^' 
s^d  the  btnds.were.diinded  nmong  thenpu. 
pThis  point,  was  no  sooner  gained  but  new  dissen^ 
sions  h^n  (<  ^.the  plebeians  w^uld*  foin  haven 
law . enacted  (to  lay. all  menfs  righto  and  privUegea 
upon  the  same.  Wirel ;  and  to  enlarge  fthe  ppwer  of 
every •  magiatfate  wilhin  bisi  own.jurisdictionfc.  as 
mucLae  thato{.the.aon«ula./'  Thn  trlhiines^lsoioh^- 
tained  tobsTe their numbeia dcsibWd«  which  before 
waa  five  :  and-  the*  a«(thor  telle  us  that  their  'Inson 
lenoe  9JdA  power  mreteed  ;with  Jhoir  aumbev,  .and 
thfBk  seditions.  wef*e  eJ^«  doubled  with,  it,  [Dienje* 
HeJUcar^]  .  •  ♦.,  r   ■  '    • 

By  tb»'  beginning  of 'the  fourth  centurgr  firooa  the 
building  of  Bomey  tba  tribunes'  preoeeded  so  far  in 
the  name  of  the.ootnmeas  as  to  aecnse  and.  fine  the 
censnla  themselFeSi  who  represented  the -kingly 
power»  j&nd  the  nenatew  obseming  how  tn  all  eon* 
tentioos  they  were  Anreed  to  yield  (n  the  tribunes 
and  people,  thought  it  their,  wisest. course  to  give 
wt(y  also  to  time ;  therefore  a  decree  was  <  made  to 
send  ambaasadoratowlthens  and  to.the  other  Grecian 
commoaweaitba  planted  in  that  part  of.  Italy  called 
Gnecia (Major,  to  make  a  oolleetioA  of  the  best  laws ; 
out  of  which,  and  some  of  ^ir  own,  e  new  complete 
body  of 'law  was  ionmed»  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  the  laws  U  the  iswehe  tables. 

To  digest  these  laws  into  order,  ten  men  were 
chosen,  and  the  administration  of  all  affairs  left  in 
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their  hands;  what  uae  they  made  of  it  has  heen 
already  ■hown.  It  was  certainly  a  great  revolution* 
produced  entirely  by  the  many  unjust  encroachments 
of  the  peoplOf  and  might  hare  wholly  changed  the 
fate  of  Rome,  if  the  folly  and  Tice  of  those  who  were 
chiefly  concerned  could  have  suffered  it  to  take  root. 

A  few  yean  after,  the  commons  made  further  ad- 
Tances  on  the  power  of  the  nobles;  demanding, 
among  the  rest,  that  the  consulship,  which  hitherto 
had  only  been  disposed  to  the  former,  should  now  lie 
in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman  what- 
soeyer.  This,  though  it  &iled  at  present,  yel  after- 
ward obtained,  and  was  a  mighty  step  to  the  ruin  of 
the  commonwealth. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  of  Rome  has  been 
chiefly  collected  out  of  that  exact  and  diligent  writer 
Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  whose  history,  through 
the  injury  of  time,  reaehes  no  farther  than  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  building 
of  Rome.  The  rest  I  shall  supply  from  other  authors, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  deduce  this 
matter  any  further  so  very  particularly  as  I  have 
hitherto  done. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  pow^  was 
most  equally  held  between  the  lords  and  commons 
in  Rome  would  perhaps  admit  a  controversy.  Poly- 
bius  tell  us  [Fragm.  lib.  6]  that  in  the  second 
Funic  war  the  Carthaginians  were  declining,  because 
the  balance  was  got  too  much  on  the  aide  of  the 
people ;  whereas  the  Romans  were  in  their  greatest 
vigour  by  the  power  remaining  in  the  senates  vet 
this  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  years  aner 
the  period  Dionysius  ends  with,  in  which  time  the 
commons  had  made  several  farther  acquisitions. 
This  however  must  be  granted*  that  (till  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century)  when  the  senate  ap- 
peared resolute  at  any  time  upon  ezcrttog  their  Au- 
thority, and  adhered  closely  together,  they  did  ofi«n 
carry  their  point.  Besides,  it  is  obsenred  by  the  best 
authors  [Dionys.  Hai.,  Fiutsrch,  ftc.J  that  in  all  the 
quarrels  and  tumults  at  Rome,  from  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  though  the  people  frequently  proceeded 
to  rude  contumelious  language,  and  sometimes  so 
far  as  to  pull  and  hale  one  another  about  the  forum, 
yet  no  blood  w«s  ever  drawn  in  any  popular  com- 
motions till  the  time  of  the  Gracchi :  however,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  the  balance  bad  begun  many  years 
before  to  lean  to  the  popular  side.  But  this  default 
was  corrected,  partly  by  .the  principle  Just  mentioned, 
of  never  drawing  blood  in  a  tumult;  partly  by  the 
warlike  genius  of  the  people,  which,  in  those  ages» 
was  almost  perpetually  employed;  and  partly  by 
their  great  commanders,  who,  by  the  credit  they  had 
in  their  armies,  fell  into  ithe  scales  as  a  further  coun- 
terpoise to  the  growing  power  of  the  people.  Besides, 
Folybius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger,  had  the  same  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
tinual encroachments  made  by  the  commons,  and 
being  a  person  of  as  great  abilities  and  as  much  saga- 
city as  any  of  his  age,  from  observing  the  corrup- 
*  tions  which,  he  says,  had  already  entered  into  the 
Roman  constitution,  did  very  nearly  foretell  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  them.  His  words  are  very  re- 
markable, and  with  liale  addition  may  be  rendered 
to  this  purpose :  **  That  those  abuses  and  corruptions 
which  in  time  destroy  a  government  are  sown  along 
with  the  very  seeds  of  it*  and  both  grow  up  together  ; 
and  that,  as  rust  eats  away  iron,  and  worms  devour 
wood,  and  both  are  a  sort  of  plagues  bom  and  bred 
along  with  the  substance  they  destroy,  so,  with  every 
form  and  scheme  of  government  that  man  can  invent, 
some  vice  or  corruption  creeps  in  with  the  very  in- 
stitution which  grows  up  along  with  and  at  last 

stroyiit.'*    [Lib.  5.]   The  same  author,  in  another 


place,  ventures  to  lar  as  to  guess  at  the  psziicul&r  &te 
which  would  attend  the  Roman  government.  He 
says  its  ruin  would  arise  from  the  popolar  tumults, 
which  would  introduce  a  dommaiio  plibitf  or  Vynxnay 
of  the  people,  whetttin  it  is  certain  he  had  imoa, 
and  therefore  might  have  adventured  to  pumie  his 
coi^ectures  so  far  as  to  the  oonseqoenees  of  a  popular 
tyranny,  which,  as  perpetual  expeiicnee  teacbei,  ne- 
ver fails  to  be  followed  by  the  arbitrary  government 
of  a  single  person*    (Fragm.  lib.  6.J 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  it  was  declared  lawful  for  nobki 
and  plebeians  to  intermarry,  whieh  cttstoni»  smong 
many  other  states,  has  proved  the  most  efieetutl 
means  to  ruin  the  former,  and  raise  the  latter. 

And  now  the  greatest  «mploymenta  in  the  cute 
were,  one  after  another,  by  lawa  forcibly  enacted  bjr 
the  commons,  made  fnee  to  the  people;  the  con- 
sulship itself;  the  office  of  censor,  that  of  thequviton 
or  commissioners  of  the  treasury^  the  office  of  pistor 
or  chief-justice,  the  priesthood,  and  even  that  of 
dictator;  the  senate,  after  long  opposition,  yieldiof, 
merely  for  present  quiet,  to  thk  oontinual  mpsi 
clamours  of  the  commons,  and  of  the  tribunes  their 
advocates*  A  law  was  likewise  enacted  that  the 
plBbisdtOt  or  a  vote  of  the  house  of  commons,  iboold 
be  of  universal  obligation ;  nay,  an  time  the  naethod 
of  enacting  laws  was  wholly  inverted,  for,  whereu 
the  senate  used  of  old  to  confirm  the  plthiteka,  the 
people  did  at  last,  as  they  pleased,  eonflrm  or  dinap 
nul  the  senatniM  eonmtUa.   (Dionys.  lib.  2.1 

Aspius  Claudius  brought  in  a  custom  of  admittio; 
to  we  senate  the  sons  5  freedmen,  or  of  sodi  who 
had  once  been  slaves,  by  which,  and  soceeediog 
aiteraaons  of  Jthe  like  nature,  that  great  coondl  de- 
generated into  a  most  corrupt  and  factious  body  d 
men,  divided  against  itseU;  and  iU  anthoii^  beeame 
despised. 

The  century  and  half  foUoWingi  to  the  end  of  the 
third  Punic  war  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  wn 
a  very  buay  period  at  Rome,  the  intervals  betvtca 
every  war  being  so  short  that  the  tabanes  snd  people 
had  hardly  leisure  or  breath  to  engage  in  doinetu 
dissensions ;  however,  the  little  time  they  could  ip>n 
was  generally  employed  the  same  way.  So,  Terea* 
tins  Leo,  a  tribune,  is  reeorded  to  have  basely  prw* 
tUuted  the  priTileges  of  a.  Roman  citiaen  in  p^fed 
spite  to  the  nobles.  So,  the  great  Africsn  Sdpio 
and  his  brother,  after  all  their  mighty  aexvieea,  weie 
impeached  by  an  ungratefiil  commons. 

However,  the  warlike  genius  of  the  people  aad 
continual  employment  they  had  for  it  served  to  diteit 
this  humour  from  running  into  a  head,  till  the  ^e 
of  the  Gracchi. 

These  persons,  entering  the  scene  in  the  time  oi  i 
full  peace,  fell  violently  upon  advancing  the  power 
of  the  people,  by  redueing  into  praetiee  all  thoie 
eacroftehments  which  they  had  been  so  many  Jt^ 
gaining.  There  were  at  that  time  certain  oonqoeRd 
lands  to  be  divided,  besides  a  great  private  estate 
left  by  a  king ;  these  the  tribunes,  by  preeurenest 
of  the  elder  Gracchus,  declared  by  their  legiilatin 
authority  were  not  to  be  diaposed  of  by  the  nohlei. 
but  by  the  commons  only.  The  yovnger  biethr 
pursued  the  eame  design;  and,  besides,  obtained! 
law,  that  all  Italians  should  vote  at  electtoas  ai  well 
as  the  citisens  of  Rome :  in  short,  the  whole  endea- 
vours of  them  both  perpetually  tumed  upon  re- 
trenching the  nobles'  authority  in  all  thiagi»  hot 
especially  in  the  matter  of  judicature.  And  tbomh 
they  both  lost  their  lives  in  those  pursuits,  jet  thef 
traced  out  such  ways  as  were  afterward  followed  hr 
Marius.  SyUa.  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  to  the  ruin  « 
tho  RoflMQ  ireedom  and  greatness. 
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For  in  the  tlm«  d  Mtriuty  Satumintis,  a  tribune, 
pranrcd  %  law,  thai  the  wnate  thoald  be  bound  by 
mth  to  agree  le  wbaterer  tbe  people  would  enact ; 
lad  Mtrins  Umielf,  while  he  was  in  that  office  of 
tribnne,  it  recorded  to  have  with  great  industry  used 
iJl  eodearoitft  for  depressing  the  nobles  and  raising 
tiie  people,  particularly  for  cramping  the  former  in 
their  poarer  of  judicature,  which  was  their  most  an- 
denl  inherent  right. 

Sylla,  by  the  same  measure,  became  absolute  tyrant 
fif  Borne;  he  added  three  hundred  commons  to  the 
wnate,  which  perplexed  the  power  of  the  whole  order, 
ud  rendered  it  incftetiial ;  then,  flinging  off  the 
Bttk,  he  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  as  being 
oalj  a  seaibld  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no  fur- 
ther use. 

Am  to  Poopey  and  Casar,  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
tbcir  onion  for  pulling  down  the  nobles  (by  their 
crtdit  with  the  people)  was  the  cause  of  the  dril 
«v,  which  ended  in  the  tyranny  of  the  latter,  boUi 
ef  then  in  their  consulships  haying  used  all  endea- 
^  lad  occasions  for  sinking  the  authority  of  the 
yuriehna,  and  gi^inir  way  to  ail  encroachments  of 
the  people,  wherein  &ey  expected  best  to  find  their 
»VBieeonnt. 

Fron  this  deduction  of  popular  encroachments  in 
Boaw,  the  reader  will  eadly  Judge  how  much  the 
lalsBee  was  iUlen  upon  that  side.  Indeed,  by  this 
tiac  the  veiy  foundation  was  remored,  and  it  was 
inonl  hnpossibility  that  the  republic  could  subsist 
nj  longer,  fer  Che  commons  having  usurped  the 
eflees  of  state,  and  trampled  on  the  senate,  there 
«»  BO  gOTcmment  left  but  a  tbmUnoHo  pUhi§.  Let 
SI  therdore  examine  bow  they  proceeded  in  this 
WAjuDctnre. 

I  thfa^  it  ie  a  universal  truth,  tiiat  the  people  are 
Boch  moie  dexterous  at  pulling  down  and  setting 
op  than  at  weseiilng  what  is  fixed ;  and  they  are 
Boc  fender  of  soiling  more  than  their  own,  than  they 
ue  of  ddirering  Hup  again  to  the  worst  bidder,  with 
fM  own  into  the  baij^Un.  For,  although  in  their 
c^mipt  notiom  of  divine  woiship  they  are  apt  to 
Boltiply  their  gods,  yet  their  earthly  devotion  is  sel- 
dea  paid  to  above  one  idol  at  a  time  of  their  own 
cKetion,  whose  oar  they  pull  with  less  murmuring, 
iDd  mneh  more  skill,  tiian  when  they  share  the 
l*dhig,  or  even  hold  the  helm. 

The  irvend  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  were 
Mw  fOTcned  by  the  great  men  of  their  state ;  those 
vpon  the  frontiers,  with  powerful  armies,  either  for 
^aoqosst  or  defence.  These  governors,  upon  any 
"<i^  of  revenge  or  ambition,  were  sure  to  meet 
*ith  a  divided  power  at  home,  and  therefore  bent 
•11  their  tbonghte  sad  spplioations  to  close  in  with 
^  P^ple,  who  were  now  by  many  degrees  tiie 
•tniiger  party.  Two  of  the  matest  splriu  that 
^^■e  sfer  peodaeed  happened  to  live  at  the  same 
^^  sad  to  be  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  and 
^  u  a  eonjiiacture  the  most  dangerous  for  such  a 
<=°<><(st ;  these  were  Pompey  and  Casar,  two  stars  of 
"^  a  Bugaltade  that  their  conjunction  was  as  likely 
Ie  be  latal  as  their  opposition. 

The  tribunea  and  people,  having  now  subdued  all 
f^npetitors,  began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent  popu- 
'■tti  which  is  that  of  diooaing  themselves  a  master ; 
*^<le  the  nobles  foresaw,  and  used  aU  endeavours 
Nfttbem  to  prevent  it  The  people  at  first  made 
^^pey  thdr  admiral,  with  full  power  over  aU  the 
Mcdttarraaean,  soon  after  captain-genend  of  all  the 
fioBsa  feiees,  aad  governor  of  Asia.  Pompey,  on 
Oc  other  side,  restored  the  office  of  tribune,  which 
•Tila  hsd  pot  down,  and  In  his  consulship  procured 
*^^  oaalniag  Into  the  miscarriages  of  men  in 
offles  or  emnmand  §n  twenty  years  past.    Many 


other  examples  of  Pompey's  popularity  are  left  us 
on  record,  who  was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  jieople, 
and  designed  to  be  more,  but  his  pretensions  grew 
stale  for  want  of  a  timely  opportunity  of  introducing 
them  upon  the  stage.  For  Caesar,  with  his  legions 
in  Gaul,  was  a  perpetual  check  npon  his  designs  ; 
and  in  the  arts  of  pleasing  the  people  did  soon  after  get 
many  lengths  beyond  him.  For  he  tells  us  himself 
that  the  senate,  by  a  bold  effort,  having  made  some 
severe  decrees  against  his  proceedings,  and  against 
the  tribunes,  these  all  left  the  city  and  went  over  to 
his  party,  and  consequently  along  with  them  the  affhc- 
tions  and  interests  of  the  people,  which  is  further 
manifest  from  the  accounts  he  gives  us  of  the  citixens 
in  several  towns  mutinying  against  their  commanders, 
and  delivering  both  to  his  devotion.  Besides,  Cesar's 
public  and  avowed  pretensions  for  beginning  the  civil 
war  were,  to  restore  the  tribunes  and  the  people, 
oppressed  (as  he  pretended)  by  the  nobles. 

This  forced  Pompey,  agabist  his  inclinations,  upon 
the  necessity  of  changing  sides,  for  fear  of  being  for- 
eaken  by  both;  and  of  closing  in  with  the  senate 
and  chief  magietrates,  by  whom  he  was  chosen  ge- 
neral against  C»sar. 

Thus  at  length  the  senate  (at  least  the  primitive 
part  of  them,  the  nobles)  under  Pompey,  and  the 
commons  under  Cesar,  came  to  a  final  decision  of 
the  long  quarrels  between  them.  For,  I  think,  the 
ambition  of  private  men  did  by  no  means  begin  or 
occasion  this  war;  though  civil  diaaensions  never 
fail  of  introducing  and  spiriting  the  ambition  of  pri- 
vate men ;  who  thus  become  indeed  the  great  in- 
struments for  deciding  such  quarrels,  and  at  laat  are 
sure  to  seise  on  the  prise.  But  no  man  that  sees  a 
flock  of  vultures  hovering  over  two  armies  ready  to 
engage  can  Justly  charge  the  blood  drawn  in  the 
battle  to  them,  though  the  carcases  foil  to  their  share. 
For,  while  Uie  balance  of  power  is  equally  held,  the 
ambition  of  private  men,  whether  orators  or  great 
commanders,  gives  neither  danger  nor  foar,  nor  can 
possibly  enslave  their  country ;  but  that  once  broken, 
the  divided  parties  are  forced  to  unite  each  to  its 
head,  under  whose  conduct  or  fortune  one  side  is  at 
first  victorious,  and  at  last  both  are  slaves.  And  to 
put  it  past  dispute  that  this  entire  eubvenion  of  the 
Boman  liberty  and  constitution  was  altogether  owing 
to  those  measures  which  had  broke  the  balance  be- 
tween the  patricians  and  plebeians,  whereof  the  am- 
bition of  particular  men  was  but  an  e£Rect  and  con- 
sequence,  we  need  only  consider  that,  when  the  un- 
corrupted  part  of  the  senate  had,  by  the  death  of 
Cesar,  made  one  great  effort  to  restore  the  former 
state  and  liberty,  the  success  did  not  answer  their 
hopes ;  but  that  whole  assembly  was  so  sunk  in  its 
authority,  that  those  patriots  were  forced  to  fly  and 
give  way  to  the  madness  of  the  people,  who,  by  their 
own  dispositions,  stirred  up  with  the  harangues  of 
their  orators,  were  now  wholly  bent  upon  single  and 
despotic  slavery.  Else,  how  could  such  a  profligate 
as  Antony,  or  a  boy  of  eighteen,  like  Octavius,  ever 
dare  to  dream  of  giving  the  law  to  such  an  empire  and 
peopled  wherein  the  latter  succeeded,  and  entailed 
the  vilest  tyranny  that  heaven,  in  its  anger,  ever  in- 
flicted on  a  corrupt  and  poisoned  people.  And  this, 
with  so  little  appearance  at  Cesar's  death,  that  when 
Cicero  wrote  to  Brutus  how  he  had  prevailed  by 
his  credit  with  Octavius  to  promise  him  (Brutus) 
pardon  and  security  for  his  person,  that  great  Roman 
received  the  notice  with  the  utmost  indignity,  and 
returned  Cicero  an  answer,  yet  upon  record,  full  of 
the  highest  resentment  and  contempt  for  such  an 
oifor,  and  from  such  a  hand. 

Here  ended  all  show  or  shadow  of  liberty  in 
Rome.     Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise 
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contentions  and  ttrugglet  for  power  between  the 
noblet  and  commons,  lapped  up  safely  in  the  bosom 
of  a  Nero  and  a  Caligula,  aTiberius  and  a  Domitian. 

Let  us  now  see,  from  this  deduction  of  particular 
impeachments  and  general  dissensions  in  Greece 
and  Rome,  what  conclusions  may  naturally  be 
formed  for  instruction  of  any  other  state  that  may 
haply  upon  many  points  labour  under  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

CHAPTEE  IV. 

Upon  the  subject  of  impeachments  we  may  observe 
that  the  custom  of  accusing  the  nobles  to  the  people, 
either  by  themselves  or  their  orators  (now  styled  an 
impeachment  in  the  name  of  the  commons),  ha^  been 
very  ancient  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  as  Well  as 
Carthage,  and  therefore  may  seem  to  be  the'  inhe- 
rent right  of  a  free  people ;  nay,  perhaps  it  is  .really 
so ;  but  then  it  is  to  be  considered,  first,  that  this 
custom  was  peculiar  to  republics,  or  such  states 
where  the  aidministratlon  lay  principally  in  the 
hands  of  the  commons,  and  ever  raged  more  or  less 
according  to  their  encroachments  upon  absolute 
power;  having  been  always  looked  upon  by  the 
wisest  men  and  best  authors  of  those  times  as  an 
effect  of  licentiousness,  and  not  of  liberty ;  a  dis- 
tinction which  no  multitude,  either  represented  or 
collective,  has  been  at  any  time  very  nice  in  observ- 
ing. Hovrever,  perhaps  this  custom  in  a  popular 
state,  of  impeaching  particular  men,  may  seem  to  be 
nothing  else  but  the  people's  choosing  upon  occasion 
to  exercise  their  own  jurisdiction  in  person ;  as  if  a 
king  of  England  should  sit  as  chief  Justice  in  his 
court  of  king's  bench ;  which,  they  say,  in  former 
times  he  sometimes  did.  But  in  Sparta,  which  was 
called  a  kingly  government,  though  the  people  were 
perfectly  free,  yet,  because  the  administration  was  in 
the  two  kings  and  the  ephori,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  senate,  we  read  of  no  impeachments  by  the 
people ;  nor  was  the  process  against  great  men  either 
upon  account  of  ambition  or  ill  conduct,  though  it 
reached  sometimes  to  kings  themselves,  ever  formed 
that  way,  as  I  can  recollect,  but  only  passed  through 
those  hands  where  the  administration  lay.  So  like- 
wise, during  the  regal  govenunent  in  Rome,  though 
it  was  instituted  a  mixed  monarchy,  and  the  people 
made  great  advances  in  power,  jet  I  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  read  of  one  impeachment  from  the  com- 
mons against  a  patrieian,  until  the  consular  state 
began  and  the  people  had  made  great  encroach* 
ments  upon  the  administration. 

Another  thing  to  be  considered  is,  that,  allowing 
this  right  of  impeachment  to  be  as  inherent  as  they 
please,  yet,  if  the  commons  have  been  perpetually 
mistaken  in  the  merits  of  the  causes  and  the  per- 
sona, as  well  as  in  the  consequences  of  such  im- 
peachments upon  the  peace  of  the  state,  we  cannot 
conclude  less  than  that  the  commons  in  Greece  and 
Rome  (whatever  they  may  be  in  other  states)  were 
by  no  means  qualified,  either  as  prosecutors  or 
Judges  in  such  matters ;  and,  therefore,  that  it  would 
have  been  prudent  to  have  reserved  these  privileges 
dormant,  never  to  be  produced  but  upon  very  great 
and  urging  occasions,  where  the  state  is  in  apparent 
danger,  the  universal  body  of  the  people  in  cfeimours 
against  the  administration,  and  no  other  remedy  in 
Tiew.  But  for  a  few  popular  orators  or  tribunes, 
upon  the  score  of  personal  piques ;  or  to  employ 
the  pride  they  conceive  in  seeing  themselves  at  the 
bead  of  a  party ;  or  as  a  method  for  advancement ; 
or  moved  by  certain  powerful  arguments  that  could 
make  Demosthenes  PhUippize :  for  such  men,  I  say, 
1  the  state  would  of  itself  gladly  be  quiet,  and 
resides,  affairs  of  the  last  importance  upon  the 


anvU,  to  impeach  Miltiades,  after  a  great  navsl  tic 
tory,  for  not  pursuing  the  Persian  fleet ;  to  impeseh 
Aristides,  the  person  most  versed  among  them  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  their  laws,  for  a  blind 
suspicion  of  his  acting  in  an  arbitrary  way,  that  vh** 
they  expound  it,  not  in  concert  with  the  people ;  to 
impeach  Pericles,  after  all  his  services,  for  a  few  in- 
considerable accounts ;  or  to  impeach  Phocion,  irbo 
had  been  guilty  of  no  other  crime  but  negotisting  & 
treaty  for  the  peace  and  security  of  lus  countn: 
what  could  the  continuance  of  such  proceedings  cud 
in  but  the  utter  discouragement  of  all  virtaoui  ac- 
tions and  persons,  and  consequently  in  the  ruin  of  t 
state  f  Therefore  the  historians  of  those  ages  seldom 
fail  to  set  this  matter  in  all  iU  lighu,  leaving  w  iu 
the  highest  and  most  honourable  ideas  of  those  per- 
sons  who  suffered  by  the  persecution  of  the  people, 
together  with  the  fatal  consequences  they  had,  and 
how  the  persecutors  seldom  failed  to  repent  when 
it  was  too  late^ 

These  impeachments  perpetually  felling  upon 
many  of  the  best  men  both  in  Greece  and  Boou 
are  a  cloud  of  witnesses  and  examples  enough  to 
discourage  men  of  virtue  and  abilities  from  engagios 
in  the  service  of  the  public  ;  and  help,  on  the  other 
side,  to  introduce  the  ambitious,  the  covetous,  tbf 
superficial,  and  the  ill  designing ;  who  are  as  apt  to 
be  bold,  and  forw^,  and  meddling,  as  the  former 
are  to  be  cautious,  and  modeat,  and  reserved.  Thu 
was  so  well  known  in  Greece,  that  an  esg*rne« 
after  employments  in  the  state  wa»  looked  upon  by 
wise  men  as  the  worst  title  a  man  could  set  up.  aad 
made  Plato  say,  "  That  if  all  men  were  as  good  u 
they  ought  to  be,  the  quarrel  in  a  commonwealih 
would  be,  not,  as  it  is  now,  who  should  be  roiniiten 
of  state,  but  who  should  not  be  so,"  And  Somtti 
is  introduced  by  Xenophon  {Lib.  Memorab.]  scteitlj 
chiding  a  friend  of  his  ;for  not  entering  intD  tk 
public  service  when  he  was  every  way  qualified  for 
it:  such  a  backwardness  there  was  at  that  tiose 
among  good  men  to  engage  with  a  uaoiping  p«>F 
and  a  set  of  pragmati^  ambitious  oraton.  And 
Diodorus  tells  us,  that  when  the  petalisin  «« 
erected  at  Syracuse,  in  imiUtion  of  the  ostrarismit 
Athens,  it  was  so  notoriously  leTelled  against  i*l 
who  had  either  birth  or  merit  to  recommend  tbem. 
that  whoever  possessed  either  withdrew  for  fear, 
and  would  have  no  concern  in  public  aflain.  ^^ 
that  the  people  themselves  were  forced  to  abrogate 
it,  for  fear  of  bringing  all  things  into  eonfuiioo- 
(Lib.  2.) 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  observed,  wheita 
all  the  popular  impeachments  in  Greece  and  Bad^ 
seem  to  have  agreed ;  and  that  was  a  notion  lb<? 
had  of  being  concerned  in  point  of  honour  tocos* 
demn  whatever  person  they  impeached,  howewf 
frivolous  the  articles  were  upon  which  they  began. 
or  however  weak  the  surmises  whereon  they  were  Jj^ 
proceed  in  their  proofs.  For,  to  conceive  that  t« 
body  of  the  people  could  be  mistaken  was  sji  ind«' 
nity  not  to  be  imagined,  tiU  the  consequence*  hw 
convinced  them  when  it  was  paat  remedy*  And 
look  upon  this  as  a  fate  to  which  all  popular  scoi»- 
tions  are  subject ;  though  I  should  think  that  ^ 
saying,  VoxpopuU  vox  Dei,  ought  to  be  undeiitoofl 
of  the  universal  bent  and  current  of  a  people,  not  oi 
the  bare  minority  of  a  few  represenUtives,  which  » 
often  procured  by  UtUe  arts  and  great  mdustrym* 
application ;  wherein  those  who  engsge  "*  ^  ?T 
suits  of  malice  and  revenge  are  mudi  more  sedulooi 
than  such  as  would  prevent  them. 

From  what  has  been  deduced  of  the  <i»«n^"V° 
Rome  between  the  two  bodies  of  patricians  sod  pK- 
beians  several  reflections  may  be  made. 
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Rrit,  That  when  the  balance  of  power  is  duly 
fixed  in  a  atate  nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise 
than  to  giTe  way  to  the  first  steps  of  popular  en- 
croachments, which  is  usually  done  either  in  hopes 
of  procuring  ease  and  quiet  from  some  vexatious 
clamour,  or  else  made  merchandise,  and  merely 
bongiit  and  sold.  This  is  breaking  into  a  constitu- 
tion to  serve  a  present  expedient,  or  supply  a  present 
eii^ncy :  the  remedy  of  an  empiric  to  stifle  the  pre- 
sent pam,  but  witli  certain  prospect  of  sudden  and 
terrible  returns.  When  a  child  grows  easy  and  con- 
tent by  being  humoured,  and  when  a  lover  becomes 
•Kisfied  by  small  compliances  without  further  pur- 
raits,  then  expect  to  find  popular  assemblies  content 
with  small  concessions.  If  there  could  one  single 
example  be  brought  from  the  whole  compass  of  his- 
tory of  any  one  popular  assembly,  who,  after  be- 
giiming  to  contend  for  power,  ever  sat  down  quietly 
with  a  certain  share;  or  if  one  instance  could  be 
produced  of  a  popular  assembly  that  ever  knew,  or 
proposed,  or  declared  what  share  of  power  was  their 
due;  then  might  there  be  some  hopes  that  it  were  a 
Duuer  to  be  adjusted  by  reasonings,  by  conferences, 
or  debates :  but  since  all  that  is  manifestly  other- 
wise, I  see  no  other  course  to  be  taken  in  a  settled 
ftate  than  a  steady  constant  resolution  in  those  to 
whom  the  rest  of  the  balance  is  intrusted  never  to 
pn  way  so  far  to  popular  clamours  as  to  make  the 
\nft  breach  in  the  constitution,  through  which  a 
million  of  abuses  and  encroachments  will  certainly 
in  time  force  their  way. 

Again,  from  this  deduction  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  gather  and  assign  certain  marks  of  popular  en- 
rroichments ;  by  observing  which,  those  who  hold 
the  balance  in  a  state  may  judge  of  the  degrees,  and, 
by  early  remedies  and  application,  put  a  stop  to  the 
&tal  consequences  that  woiild  otherwise  ensue, 
^hat  those  marks  are  has  been  at  large  deduced, 
&nd  need  not  be  here  repeated. 

Another  consequence  is  this,  that  (with  all  respect 
for  popular  assemblies  be  it  spoken)  it  is  hard  to 
Rcollect  one  folly,  infirmity,  or  vice,  to  which  a 
•iogie  man  ia  subjected,  and  from  which  a  body  of 
commons,  either  collective  or  represented,  can  be 
wholly  exempt.  For,  beside  that  they  are  composed 
of  men  with  all  Hheir  infirmities  about  them,  they 
have  also  the  ill  fortune  to  be  generally  led  and  in- 
flaenced  by  the  very  worst  among  themselves,  I  mean 
popular  ormtorst  tribunes,  or,  as  they  are  now  styled, 
p^  speakers,  leading  men,  and  the  like.  Whence 
it  comes  to  pass,  thai  in  their  results  we  have  some- 
times found  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty  and  revenge, 
of  maltee  and  pride,  the  same  blindness  and  obsti- 
av7  and  unsteadiness,  the  same  ungovernable  rage 
>nd  anger,  the  same  injustice,  sophistry,  and  fraud, 
thftt  eter  lodged  in  the  breast  of  any  Individual. 

Ai|;ain,  in  all  free  states  the  evil  to  be  avoided  is 
tyranny,  that  ia  to  say,  the  summa  imperii,  or  un- 
limited power  solely  in  the  hands  of  the  one,  the 
fev,  or  the  many.  Now,  we  have  shown  that, 
although  most  revolutions  of  government  in  Greece 
and  Rome  began  with  the  tyranny  of  the  people, 
y^  they  generally  concluded  in  that  of  a  single  per- 
son ;  ao  that  a  usurping  populace  is  its  own  dupe, 
3  mere  underworker,  and  a  purchaser  in  trust  for 
»me  single  tyrant,  whose  state  and  power  they  ad- 
vice to  their  own  ruin  with  as  blind  an  instinct  as 
thoie  worms  that  die  with  weaving  magnificent 
Ubitafor  beings  of  a  superior  nature  to  their  own. 

CHAPTER  V. 
R«¥B  reflections  upon  the  late  public  proceedings 
•Jnotig  us,  mnd  that  variety  of  factions  into  which  we 
"<  still  so  intricately  engaged,  gave  occasion  to  this 


discourse.  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  have  forced 
one  example,  or  put  it  into  any  other  light  than  it 
appeared  to  me  long  before  I  had  thought  of  pro- 
ducing it. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  some  particular 
remarks  upon  the  present  posture  of  afikira  and  dis- 
positions in  this  kingdom. 

The  fkte  of  empire  is  grown  a  commonplace :  that 
all  forms  of  government,  having  been  instituted  by 
men,  must  be  mortal  like  their  authors,  and  have 
their  periods  of  duration  limited,  as  well  as  those  of 
private  persons.  This  is  a  truth  of  vulgar  know- 
ledge fijkd  observation :  but  there  are  few  who  turn 
their  thoughts  to  examine  how  those  diseases  in  a 
state  are  bred  that  hasten  its  end;  which  would, 
however,  be  a  very  useful  inquiry.  For,  though  we 
cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a  commonwealth  be- 
yond the  decree  of  Heaven,  or  the  date  of  its  nature, 
anymore  than  human  life  beyond  the  strength  of 
the  seminal  virtue,  yet  we  may  manage  a  sickly  con- 
stitution, and  preserve  a  strong  one ;  we  may  watch 
and  prevent  accidents;  we  may  turn  off  a  great 
blow  from  without,  and  purge  away  an  ill  humour 
that  is  lurking  within :  and  by  these,  and  other  such 
methods,  render  a  state  long-lived  though  not  im- 
mortal. Yet  some  physicians  have  thought  that,  if 
it  were  practicable  to  keep  the  several  humours  of 
the  body  in  an  exact  equal  balance  of  each  with  its 
opposite,  it  might  be  immortal,  and  so  perhaps  would 
a  political  body  if  the  balance  of  power  could  be 
always  held  exactly  even.  But,  I  doubt,  this  is  as 
impossible  in  practice  as  the  other. 

It  has  an  appearance  of  fatality,  and  that  the 
period  of  a  state  approaches,  when  a  concurrence  of 
many  circumstances,  both  within  and  vnthout,  unite 
toward  its  ruin ;  while  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
are  either  stupidly  negligent,  or  else  giving  in  with 
all  their  might  to  those  very  practices  that  are  work- 
ing their  destruction.  To  see  whole  bodies  of  men 
breaking  a  constitution  by  the  very  same  errors  that 
so  many  have  been  broke  before ;  to  observe  oppo- 
site parties,  who  can  agree  in  nothing  else,  yet  firmly 
united  in  such  measures  as  must  certainly  ruin  their 
country ;  in  short,  to  be  encompassed  with  the  great- 
est dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  viru- 
lent factions  within ;  then  to  be  secure  and  senseless 
under  all  this,  and  to  make  it  the  very  least  of  otv 
concern  ;  these,  and  some  others  that  might  be 
named,  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  likely  symptoms 
in  a  state  of  a  sickness  unto  death. 

Quod  procul  a  nobia  flcctat  fortona  ^benwaa ; 
Et  ratio  potiai,  quam  res  pcnuadeat  ipaa.— Lucarr. 

There  are  some  conjunctures  wherein  the  death  or 
dissolution  of  government  is  more  lamentable  in  its 
consequences  than  it  would  be  in  others.  And,  I 
think,  a  state  can  never  arrive  to  its  period  in  a  more 
deplorable  crisis  than  at  a  time  when  some  prince  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  vast  power  and  ambition,  lies 
hovering  like  a  vulture  to  devour,  or  at  least  dis- 
member, its  dying  carcase ;  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes only  a  province  or  acquisition  to  some  mighty 
monarchy,  vrithout  hopes  of  a  resurrection. 

I  know  very  well  there  is  a  set  of  sanguiiie  tem- 
pers who  deride  and  ridicule,  in  the  number  of  fop- 
peries, all  such  apprehensions  as  these.  They  have 
it  ready  in  their  mouths  that  the  people  of  England 
are  of  a  genius  and  temper  never  to  admit  alavery 
among  them ;  and  they  are  furnished  with  a  great 
many  commonplaces  upon  that  subject.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  discoursers  do  reason  upon 
short  views  and  a  very  moderate  compass  of  thought. 
For  I  think  it  a  great  error  to  count  upon  the 
genius  of  a  nation  as  a  standing  argument  in  aU 
ages,  since  there  is  hardly  a  spot  of  ground  in  £n- 
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rope  where  the  inhabitants  have  not  freqnently  and 
•ntirely  changed  their  temper  and  genius.  Neither 
can  I  lee  any  reaeon  why  the  genim  of  a  nation 
should  be  more  6xed  in  the  point  of  goTemmeot 
than  in  their  morals*  their  learning,  their  religion, 
their  common  humour  and  conversation,  their  diet 
and  their  complexion ;  which  do  all  notorioushr  vary 
almost  in  every  age,  and  may  every  one  of  them 
have  great  effects  upon  men's  notions  of  government. 

Since  the  Norman  conquest  the  balance  of  power 
in  England  has  often  varied,  and  sometimes  been 
wholly  overturned ;  the  part  which  the  commons 
had  in  it  (that  most  disputed  point)  in  its  original 
progress  and  extent  was,  by  their  own  confessions, 
but  a  very  inconsiderable  share.  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  have  been  gaining  ever  since,  though  with 
frequent  interruptions  and  slow  progress.  The 
abolishing  of  villanage,  together  with  the  custom  in- 
troduced (or  permitted)  among  the  nobles,  of  selling 
their  lands,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  was 
a  mighty  addition  to  the  power  of  the  commons : 
yet  1  think  a  much  greater  happened  in  the  time  of 
his  successor,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbeys ;  for 
this  turned  the  cleiigy  wholly  out  of  the  scale,  who 
had  so  long  filled  it ;  and  placed  the  commons  in 
their  stead,  who,  in  a  few  years,  became  possessed 
of  vast  quantities  of  those  and  other  lands,  by  grant 
or  purdiase.  About  the  middle  of  queen  Elisa- 
beth's reign,  I  take  the  power  between  the  nobles 
and  the  commons  to  have  been  in  more  equal 
balance  than  it  was  ever  before  or  since.  But  then, 
or  soon  after,  arose  a  faction  in  England,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Puritan,  began  to  grow  popular, 
by  moulding  up  their  new  schemes  of  religion  with 
republican  principles  in  government;  and  gaining 
upon  the  prerogative  as  well  as  the  nobles,  under 
several  denominations,  for  the  space  of  about  sixty 
years,  did  at  last  overthrow  the  constitution,  and^ 
according  to  the  usual  course  of  such  revolutions, 
did  introduce  a  tyranny,  first  of  the  people,  and  then 
of  a  single  person. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  old  government  was  re- 
vived. But  the  progress  of  affidrs  for  almost  thirty 
years,  under  the  reigns  of  two  weak  princes  [Charles 
II.  and  James  II.],  is  a  subject  of  a  dlfiereut  nature; 
when  the  balance  was  in  danger  to  be  overturned  by 
the  hands  that  held  it,  which  was  at  last  very  sea- 
sonably prevented  bv  Uie  late  revolution.  However, 
as  it  is  die  talent  oi  human  nature  to  run  from  one 
extreme  to  another,  so  in  a  very  few  years  we  have 
made  mighty  leaps  from  prerogative  heights  into  the 
depth  of  popularity,  and  I  doubt  to  the  very  last  de- 
gree that  our  constitution  will  bear.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  most  august  assembly  of  the  com- 
mons would  please  to  form  a  pandect  of  their  own 
power  and  privileges,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  entire 
legislative  authority,  and  that  in  as  solemn  a  manner 
(if  they  please)  as  the  mofpia  charta.  But  to  fix 
one  foot  of  their  compass  wherever  they  think  fit, 
and  extend  the  other  to  such  terrible  lengths,  with- 
out describing  sny  circumference  at  all,  is  to  leave 
us  and  themselves  in  a  very  uncertain  state,  and  in  a 
sort  of  rotation  that  the  author  of  the  Oceana*  never 
dreamed  on,  I  believe  the  most  hardy  tribune  will 
not  venture  to  affirm  at  present  that  any  Just  fears 
of  encroachment  are  given  us  from  the  regal  power, 
or  the  few  :  and  is  it  then  impossible  to  err  on  the 
other  side  1  How  far  must  we  proceed,  or  where 
•hall  we  stop  1  The  raging  of  the  sea,  and  the  mad- 
ness of  the  people,  are  put  together  in  holy  writ,  and 
it  is  God  alone  who  can  say  to  either,  **  Hitherto 
ahalt  thou  pass,  and  no  fiuther.*' 


HanlngtOB,  who  pablbhed  a  idieme  of  lovsni- 
\sd  "The ConmoBwealtb   ' '^ 


The  balance  of  power  In  a  limited  state  is  of  sndi 
absolute  neceasitv,  that  Cromwell  himselC  before  ht 
bad  perfectly  confirmed  his  tyrannv,  having  some  occs- 
sions  for  the  appearance  of  a  parliament,  wss  forced 
to  create  and  erect  an  entire  new  house  of  lordi 
fsuch  as  it  was)  for  a  counterpoise  to  the  commoai. 
And,  indeed,  considering  the  vileness  of  the  day,  I 
have  sometimes  wondered  that  no  tribune  of  that 
age  durst  ever  venture  to  ask  the  potter,  **  Wlitt 
dost  thou  make  V  But  it  was  then  about  the  last 
act  of  a  popular  usurpation ;  and  &te,  or  Cromwell, 
had  already  prepared  them  for  that  of  a  single  pcnoa. 

I  have  been  often  amazed  at  the  rude,  passioDste, 
and  mistaken  results  which  have,  at  certain  tinei. 
fallen  from  great  assemblies,  both  ancient  end  mo- 
dem, and  of  other  countries  as  well  as  our  own^— 
This  gave  me  the  opinion  I  mentioned  a  while  ago, 
that  public  conventions  are  liable  to  all  the  infirmi- 
ties, follies,  and  vices  of  private  men.  To  which  if 
there  be  any  exception,  it  must  be  of  such  aasem- 
blies  who  act  by  universal  concert,  upon  public 
principles,  and  for  public  ends ;  such  as  proceed  epos 
debates  without  unbecoming  warmths  or  influence 
from  particular  leaders  and  infiamen ;  such,  wbow 
members,  instead  of  canvassing  to  procure  miyoiitiei 
for  their  private  opinions,  are  ready  to  comply  with 
general  sober  results,  though  contrary  to  their  own 
sentiments.  Whatever  assemblies  act  bv  these  and 
other  methods  of  the  like  nature  must  be  allowed 
to  be  exempt  from  several  imperfections  to  which 
particular  men  are  subjected.  Bui  I  think  the 
source  of  most  mistakes  and  miscarriages  in  natten 
debated  bv  public  assemblies  arises  from  the  inflo* 
ence  of  private  persons  upon  great  numbers,  styled,  is 
common  phrase,  leading  men  and  partiea.  And,  there> 
fore,  when  we  sometimes  meet  a  few  words  put  toge- 
ther, which  is  called  the  vote  or  resolution  of  an  simd- 
bly,and  which  we  cannot  possibly  reconcile  to  prodenn 
or  public  good,  it  is  most  charitable  to  eonjectore 
that  such  a  vote  has  been  conceived,  and  bom,  asd 
bred  in  a  private  brain ;  afterward  raised  and  tup* 
ported  by  an  obseouious  party ;  and  then  with  uraai 
methods  confirmed  by  an  artificial  minority.  Fori 
let  us  suppose  five  hundred  men,  mixed  in  point  of 
sense  and  honesty,  as  usually  assemblies  are;  and 
let  us  suppose  these  men  proposiiig,  debating,  n- 
solving,  voting,  according  to  Uie  mere  natuxal  motiooi 
of  their  own  little  or  much  reason  and  undentand- 
ing ;  I  do  allow  that  abundance  of  indigested  a&d 
abortive,  many  pernicious  and  foolish  overtnre8» 
would  arise  and  float  a  few  minutes ;  but  then  thej 
would  die  and  disappear.  Because  this  moft  U 
said  in  behalf  of  humankind,  that  common  aeiiK 
and  plain  reason,  while  men  are  disengaged  from 
acquired  opinions,  will  ever  have  some  general  is- 
fiuence  upon  their  minds ;  whereas  the  raedes  of 
foU^  and  vice  are  infinite,  and  so  different  in  every 
individual  that  they  could  never  procure  a  m^ity 
if  other  corruptions  did  not  enter  to  pervert  BeD*! 
understandings  and  misguide  their  wills. 

To  describe  how  parties  are  bred  in  an  asaemblj 
would  be  a  work  too  difficult  at  present,  and  per* 
haps  not  altogether  safe.  Periculotm  ptmum  ofut 
alim.  Whether  those  who  are  leaders  usually  snive 
at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct  or  secret 
composition  of  their  nature  or  influence  of  the  atan 
than  by  the  possession  of  any  great  abilities,  msf 
be  a  point  of  much  dispute ;  but  when  the  leader  ii 
once  fixed  there  will  never  fail  to  be  followers.  Aad 
man  is  so  apt  to  imitate,  so  much  of  the  nature  of 
sheep  {imitatom,  iervum  jmoms),  that  whoever  a  m 
bold  to  give  the  first  great  leap  OTer  the  headi 
of  those  about  him,  though  he  be  the  wont  of 
the  flock|  shall  be  quickly  followed  by  the  reit. 
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Bcnd«i,  when  ptitiet  ar«  once  formedt  the  ttngglen 
look  to  ridiciiloiii,  and  become  ao  iniigniflcmnt,  that 
tbqr  hare  no  other  wav  but  to  nm  into  the  herd, 
which  ai  leaat  will  hide  and  protect  them;  and 
where  to  be  mnch  conaidered,  reqnirea  only  to  be 
?ei7  violent. 

But  thcfe  ia  one  ehrcnmatance  with  relation  to 
pertiea  which  I  take  to  be,  of  all  otheTB>  moat  perni- 
cioin  in  a  atate ;  and  I  would  be  glad  any  partiaan 
would  help  me  to  a  tolerable  reaaon,  that,  becauae 
Clodiiit  and  Curio  happen  to  agree  with  me  in  a  few 
angular  noliona,  I  moat  therefore  blindly  follow 
them  m  all :  or,  to  atate  it  at  beat,  that,  because 
Bibulve,  the  party-man,  ia  persuaded  thatClodiua 
ud  Curio  do  reelly  propose  the  good  of  their  ooun- 
tiy  u  their  chief  end,  therefore  Bibulus  ahall  be 
wholly  guided  and  goremed  by  them  in  the  meana 
ud  meaaurea  toward  it.  Ia  it  enough  for  Bibulua 
ad  the  reat  of  the  herd  to  say,  without  further  eza- 
niaiag,  I  am  of  the  aide  with  Clodiua,  or  I  vote  with 
CqqoI  Are  these  proper  methods  to  form  and 
Bike  vp  what  they  think  fit  to  call  the  united  wia- 
doB  of  the  nation  1  la  it  not  posaible  that  upon 
«me  oceaaion  Clodiua  may  be  bold  and  insolent, 
boree  away  by  his  paaaion,  malieioua  and  rcTenge- 
ioit  That  Curio  may  be  corrupt,  and  expoae  to 
■k  Us  Umgne  or  his  pent  I  conceiTc  it  hx  below 
the  dignity  both  of  human  nature  and  human  reason 
to  be  engaged  in  any  party,  the  moat  plauaible  socTer, 
opott  each  aenile  conditions. 

Thb  influence  of  one  upon  many,  which  aeems 
to  be  SB  sreat  in  a  people  repreaented  aa  it  waa  of 
eU  ia  tte  commona  coUectlTe,  together  with  the 
waeequencea  it  haa  had  upon  the  legislature,  has 
given  me  frequent  occasion  to  reflect  upon  what 
I)iodenis  telle  ua  of  one  Charondas,  a  lawgiver  to 
the  Sjbaritca,  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  who  was 
H  iTene  from  all  innovation,  eapedally  wh^  it  was 
to  proceed  from  particular  persons  (and  I  suppose 
that  he  might  pat  it  out  of  the  power  of  men  fond  of 
their  own  notions  to  disturb  the  constitution  at  their 
picuttres,  by  advancing  private  achemes),  that  he 
P<]ovided  a  statute,  that  whoever  pmpoaed  any  aher- 
*tioa  to  be  made  should  step  out  and  do  it  with  a 
rope  about  hia  neck;  if  the  matter  propoaed  were 
gCMtally  approved,  then  it  should  paaa  into  a  law ; 
tf  it  went  into  the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  im- 
wdiatcly  hanged.  Great  ministers  may  talk  of 
vbst  pro^ecta  they  please,  but  I  am  deceived  if  a 
■ore  effectual  one  could  ever  be  found  for  taking  off 
(M  the  present  phraae  is)  thoae  hot,  unquiet  spirits 
who  disturb  aaaembliea  and  obatruct  public  affairs, 
bx  grstifying  their  pride,  their  malice,  their  ambition, 
or  their  avarice. 

Those  who  in  a  late  reign  began  the  distinction 
between  the  personal  and  politic  capacity  seem  to 
btre  bad  reaaon,  if  they  judged  of  princes  by  them- 
•rives ;  far,  I  think,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
tbrougb  aU  nature  a  greater  difference  between  two 
thiafs  than  there  ia  between  a  repreaenting  cem- 
noaer  in  the  fanction  of  his  public  calling,  and  the 
Me  petson  when  he  acta  in  the  common  offices  of 
U^  Here  he  allows  himself  to  be  upon  a  level 
^th  the  rest  of  mortala ;  here  he  fbllovrs  his  ovm 
ituon  and  his  own  iray ;  and  rather  affects  a  sin* 
N*rity  in  his  aetiona  and  thoughts  than  servilely 
to  copy  either  <rom  the  irisest  of  his  neighbours.  In 
"boit,  here  his  folly  and  his  wisdom,  his  reason 
*&d  his  pasaiona,  are  all  of  his  own  growth,  not  the 
echo  or  infusion  of  other  men.  But  when  he  is  got 
near  the  walla  of  hia  aasembly  he  assumes  and  af- 
fects an  entire  set  of  very  different  airs;  he  con- 
ceives himself  a  being  of  a  superior  nature  to  those 
*^ttbo«t«aad  acting  in  a  sphere  where  the  vulgar 


methoda  for  the  conduct  of  human  ISfs  can  be  of  no 
nae.  He  is  listed  in  a  party  where  he  neither  knovrs 
the  temper,  nor  deaigns,  nor  perhaps  the  person,  of 
hia  leader;  but  wboae  opiidons  he  follows  and 
maintains  with  a  seal  and  ^th  as  violent  as  a  young 
scholar  does  thoae  of  a  philoaopher  whose  sect  he  is 
taught  to  profess.  He  has  neither  opinions,  nor 
thoughts,  nor  aetiona,  nor  talk,  that  he  can  call  his 
oum,  but  all  conveyed  to  him  by  his  leader,  aa  wind 
ia  through  an  organ.  The  nourishment  he  receives 
haa  been  not  only  chewed  but  digeated  before  it 
comes  into  his  mouth.  Thus  instructed,  he  follows 
the  party,  right  or  vn^ng,  through  all  hia  sentiments, 
and  acquires  a  courage  and  stiffhess  of  opinion  not 
at  all  congenial  with  him. 

This  encourages  me  to  hope  that,  during  the  pre- 
sent lucid  interval,  the  members  retired  to  their 
homes  may  suspend  a  while  their  acquired  complex- 
ions, and,  taught  by  the  calmness  of  the  scene  uid 
the  season,  reassume  the  native  sedateness  of  their 
temper.  If  this  should  be  so,  it  would  be  wise  in 
them,  aa  individual  and  private  mortals,  to  look  back 
a  little  upon  the  storms  they  have  raised,  aa  well  aa 
those  they  have  escaped;  to  reflect,  that  they  have  been 
authors  of  a  new  and  wonderful  thing  in  England, 
which  is,  for  a  house  of  commons  to  lose  the  uni- 
versal favour  of  the  numbers  they  represent ;  to  ob« 
serve  how  those  whom  they  thought  fit  t9  persecute 
for  righteousness  sake  have  been  openly  caressed  by 
the  people ;  and  to  remember  how  themselves  sate 
in  fear  of  their  persons  from  popular  rage.  Now,  if 
they  would  know  the  secret  of  all  thia  unprecedented 
proceeding  in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  it 
to  their  freedom  in  debate,  or  declaring  their  opi- 
nions, but  to  that  unparliamentary  abuse  of  setting 
individuals  upon  their  shoulders  who  were  hated  by 
(Sod  and  man.  For  it  seems  the  mass  of  the  people, 
in  such  cot^unctnres  as  this,  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  endure  to  be  governed  by  Clodius  and 
Curio  at  the  head  of  their  myrmidons,  though  these 
be  ever  so  numerous,  and  composed  of  their  ovm 
representatives. 

This  aveisioB  of  the  people  against  the  late  pro* 
eeedings  of  the  commons  is  an  accident  that,  if  it 
last  a  while,  might  be  improved  to  good  uses  for  set- 
ting the  balance  of  power  a  Uttle  more  upon  an 
equality  than  their  late  measures  seem  to  promise  or 
admit.  This  accident  may  be  imputed  to  two  causes : 
the  first  is  a  universal  fear  and  apprehenaion  of  the 
greatness  and  power  of  France,  whereof  the  people 
in  general  aeem  to  be  very  much  and  justly  pos- 
sessed, and  therefore  cannot  but  resent  to  see  it,  in 
so  critical  a  juncture,  wholly  laid  aside  by  their  mi- 
nisters, the  commons.    The  other  cause  is  a  great 
love  and  sense  of  gratitude  in  the  people  toward 
their  present  king,  grounded  upon  a  long  opinion 
and  experience  of  hia  merit,  as  well  as  concessions  to 
all  their  reasonable  desires;  so  that  it  is  for  some 
^time  they  have  begun  to  say  and  to  fetch  instances 
'where  he  has  in  many  things  been  hardly  used. 
How  long  these  humours  may  laat  (for  passions  are 
momentary,  and  especially  those  of  a  multitude),  or 
what  consequences  they  may  produce,  a  little  time 
will  discover.   But  whenever  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
popular  assembly,  free  from  such  obstructions,  and 
already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an  equal 
balance  will  allow,  ahall  continue  to  think  they  have 
not  enough,  but  by  cramping  the  hand  that  holds 
the  balance,  and  by  impeachments  or  dissensions 
with  the  nobles,  endeavour  atill  for  more,  I  cannot 
possibly  see,  in  the  common  course  of  things,  how 
the  same  causes  can  produce  difierent  effects  and 
consequences  among  us  from  what  they  did    in 
Greece  and  Rome. 
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There  ia  one  thing  I  must  needs  add,  though  I 
reckon  it  will  appear  to  many  as  a  yery  unreasonable 
paradox.  When  the  act  passed  some  years  ago 
against  bribing  of  elections,  I  remember  to  have 
said  upon  occasion,  to  some  persons  of  both  houses, 
that  we  should  be  very  much  deceived  in  the  con- 
sequences of  that  act:  and  upon  some  discourse  of 
the  conveniences  of  it,  and  the  contxary  (which 
will  admit  reasoning  enough),  they  seemed  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion.  It  has  appeared  since  that 
our  conjectures  were  right:  for  I  think  the  late 
parliament  was  the  first  fruits  of  that  act ;  the  pro- 
ceedings whereof,  as  well  as  of  the  present,  have 
been  such  as  to  make  many  persons  wish  that 
things  were  upon  the  old  foot  in  that  matter. 
Whether  it  be  that  so  great  a  reformation  was  too 
many  degrees  beyond  so  corrupt  an  age  as  this,  or 
that,  according  to  the  present  turn  and  disposition 
of  men  in  our  nation,  it  were  a  less  abuse  to  bribe 
elections  than  leave  them  to  the  discretion  of  the 
choosers.  This  at  least  was  Cato's  opinion  when 
things  in  Borne  were  at  a  crisis  much  resembling 
ours;  who  is  recorded  to  have  gone  about  with 
great  industry,  dealing  money  among  the  people  to 
favour  Pompey  (as  I  remember)  upon  a  certain 
election  in  opposition  to  Ciesar ;  and  he  excused 
himself  in  it  upon  the  necessities  of  the  occasion 
and  the  corruptions  of  the  people :  an  action  that 
might  well  have  excused  Cicero's  censure  of  him» 
that  he  reasoned  and  acted  tanquam  in  RopubUcd 
Plaionis,  non  infofce  Romulu  However  it  be,  it  is 
certain  that  the  talents  which  qualify  a  man  for 
the  service  of  his  country  in  parliament  are  very 
different  from  those  which  give  him  a  dexterity  at 


making  his  court  to  the  people,  and  do  not  often 
meet  in  the  same  subject.  Then  for  the  moral 
part,  the  difference  is  inconsiderable ;  and  whoever 
practises  upon  the  weakness  and  vanirf  of  the 
people  is  guilty  of  an  iounoFal  action  aa  much  ts 
if  he  did  it  upon  their  avarice.  Besidea,  the  two 
trees  may  be  judged  by  their  froits.  The  former 
produces  a  set  of  popular  men«  fond  of  their  own 
merits  and  abilities,  their  opinions  and  their  elo- 
quence, whereas  the  bribing  of  elections,  though  a 
great  and  shameful  evil,  seems  to  be  at  present  bat 
an  ill  means  of  keeping  things  upon  the  old  foot, 
by  leaving  the  defence  of  our  properties  chiefly  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  be  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers whenever  they  are  endangered.  It  is  easy 
to  observe  in  the  late  and  present  parliament  that 
several  boroughs  and  some  counties  have  been  re- 
presented by  persons  who  little  thought  to  have 
ever  had  such  hopes  before :  and  how  fkt  this  may 
proceed  when  such  a  way  is  laid  open  for  the  exer- 
cise and  encouragement  of  popular  arts  one  may 
best  Judge  from  the  consequences  that  the  saoie 
causes  produced  both  in  Athens  and  Rome.  For, 
let  speculative  men  reason  or  rather  refine  as  they 
please,  it  ever  will  be  true  among  us,  that  as  long 
as  men  engage  in  the  public  service  upon  private 
ends,  and  whilst  all  pretences  to  a  sincere  Eomsa 
love  of  our  country  are  looked  upon  as  an  affec- 
tation, a  foppery,  or  a  disguise  (which  has  been 
a  good  while  our  case,  and  is  likely  to  continne 
so),  it  will  be  safer  to  trust  our  property  and  con- 
stitution in  the  hands  of  such  who  have  paid  for 
their  election  than  of  those  who  have  obtained 
them  by  servile  flatteries  of  the  people. 
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PREFACE. 
On  <hit  3rd  of  Auguit.  1710.  appeared  the  flrst  number   of 
"  The  Examiner."  the  ablest  vindicatioD  of  the  measnrea  of  the 

Jueen  and  her  new  ministry .  "  About  a  doxen  of  theie  papers/ ' 
Ir  Swift  tells  us,  "  written  with  much  spirit  and  sharpness, 
some  by  secretary  St.  John,  since  lord  Bolmgbroke ;  others  by 
Dr.  Atterbnry,  since  bishop  of  Rochester ;  and  others  ai^aln  by 
Mr.  Prior,  Dr.  Frelnd,&e.,  were  published  with  great  applause. 
But  these  Kentlemen  being  grown  weary  of  the  work,  or  olher- 
wisiM>m]plopred,  the  determination  was  that  1  should  i»ntinucit; 
which  I  did  accordingly  eight  mouths.  But,  my  style  being 
soon  discoverod,  and  having  contracted  a  great  number  of 
enemies,  I  let  it  fall  into  other  hands,  who  held  it  up  in  lomo 
manner  until  her  majesty's  death." 

The  orif^iaal  ift»titutors  are  supposed  to  have  employed  Dr. 
Ktnff  asthe  publisher,  oroitensible  ituthor,  iHiforethey  prevailed 
on  their  great  champion  to  undertake  that  task.  Mr.  Oldmixon 
thought  that  Mr.  Pnor  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  e«rly  num* 
bers :  and  it  is  well  known  that  he  wrote  No.  6.  professedly 
againtt  Dr.  Oatth.  No.  8  and  No.  9  were  written  either  by 
Dr.  Friend  or  Mr.  St.  John,  or  by  both  In  conjunction.  Dr. 
Kiag  was  tho  author  uf  No.  11  and  of  No.  19.  Who  was  th« 
author  of  No.  IS  does  not  appe.a  {  but  it  is  remarkable  tiiat, 
when  tho  Examiners  were  flrst  collected  by  Mr.  Barber  into  a 
volume.  No.  IS  was  omitted;  thooris(inal  14  being  then  marked 
IS  ;  and  to  on  to  35  inclusive,  which  is  marked  44 ;  and  this 
misarranjrement  was  of  course  continued  by  Dr.  Hawkcsworth 
and  Mr.  ShoriiLin ;  a  circumstauee  the  more  worthy  of  notice, 
as  the  paper  omitted  is  a  carious  defence  of  passive  ol>edience. 
not  ioferior  perhaps  in  point  of  sophistry  to  any  in  the  whole 
collection. 

After  the  13th  number  the  undertaking  was  carried  on 
wholly  by  Dr.  Swift,  who  commenced  a  regular  sorit'S  of  politics 
with  No.  14,  Nov.  2,  1710.  ••  Get  the  ExiimiuLTi,"  he  says  to 
Mrs. 'Johnson,  "  and  read  them.  The  last  nin«  or  ten  are  full 
of  the  reasons  of  the  late  change  and  of  the  abuses  of  the  hut 
ministry;  aad  the  gn«t  men  assure  mo  they  are  all  true. 
Tliey  are  written  by  their  eurourogement  and  direction." — It 
appears,  however, 'by  a  subsequent  letter,  Feb,  9,  that  "Mr. 
trior  wtts  like  to  he  insulted  in  the  street  for  being  supposed  to 
be  author  of  it;  but  one  of  the  last  papers/'  Swift  adds, 
*'  cleared  him.  Nobofl^  knows  who  it  it.  but  those  few  in  the 
secret ;  I  suppose  the  ministry  and  tho  printer." 

A  oontcmporary  writer.  May  9,  nil,  says, "  The  Examiner  is 


a  paper  which  all  men  who  speak  withont  pn^udice  allovto 
bo  well  written.  Though  his  subject  will  admit  of  no  gresl 
variety,  he  is  continually  placing  it  in  so  mao^  dilTeruit  iijiilrti. 
and  endcMvonring  to  inculcate  the  aame  thing  by  ao  ms^ 
beautiful  changn  of  expression,  that  man  who  are  ooooerasl 
in  no  party  mav  read  him  with  pleasure.  His  wav  of  sstanisf 
the  question  in 'debate  is  extremely  axtftil;  and  fab  LeR0  to 
Crasnu  is.  I  think,  a  maslerpieoe.  As  these  pnpm  «•  nf 
posed  to  have  been  writton  by  several  bands,  tho  crttica  will  u41 
you  that  they  discover  a  difference  in  their  styles  and  bcaube*; 
and  pretend  to  observe  that  the  first  Examiners  abound  chiefl; 
in  wit.  the  last  In  humo«ir.  Soon  after  their  first  •PPf*'*^' 
came  out  a  paper  fkom  the  otiier  side,  called  the  '  Whig  Ex- 
aminer,' written  with  so  much  fire,  and  in  so  excsUent  a  rtjis. 
as  put  the  Tories  in  no  small  pain  for  their  favourite  hfw: 
e*-ery  one  cried,  '  BickerstafF  must  be  the  author  ;*  and  peoylt 
were  tho  tmore  eonflrmed  in  this  opinion  upon  Us  briag 
so  soon^  Uid  down,  which  seemed  to  show  that  it  V* 
only  written  to^bind  the  Examiners  to  their  good  bchsn- 
our,  and  was  never  designed  to  be  a  weekly  paper.  Ths  Ex- 
aminers therefore  have  no  one  to  eombat  with  at  preamt  tel 
their  ttievd  th«  Medley ;  the  anthor  of  which  pnpar,  t^MUl^  o* 
seems  to  be  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  expreMes  It  luckily 
enough  now  and  then,  U,  I  think,  for  the  most  pari,  pecfflCtW  s 
stranger  to  fine  writing.  I  presume  I  need  not  tdl  you  ™^ 
Uie  Examiner  carries  much  the  more  Mil.  at  it  it  aapposvd  to 
be  written  by  the  direction,  and  nnder  the  eye.  of  sooogm* 
persons  who  sit  at  the  helm  of  afbirs.  and  is  eonaeqv^; 
looked  on  as  a  sort  of  public  notice  which  way  thev  are  st««no| 
us.  The  reputed  author  is  Dr.  Swift,  with  the  aHMancs  nmf 
times  of  Dr.  Atterbnry  and  Mr.  Prior."*  . 

Having  completed  the  design  which  flrst  Angaged  him  »  j* 
nndertaking  with  No.  45,  June  7, 1711,  Dr.  SwUt  then  took  hi* 
leave  of  the  town  in  tlie  last  paragraph  of  that  number,  soJ 
on  the  same  day  wrote  thus  to  Mrs.  JohnMD :  "  As  r<»  <m 
Examiner,  I  have  heani  a  whisper,  thai  after  that  of  Ihif  djy* 
which  tells  what  tM$  parliament  have  done,  von  will  bM*"J 
find  tlicm  so  good .  I  prophwy  they  will  be  tra»h  Ibt  *•  JSJ** 
Alethinks.  in  this  day's  Examiner  the  author  speaks  dooKfcny. 
as  if  he  would  writo  no  more.  Observe  whether  t^Jf  «^ 
be  discovered  in  Lhiblin,  only  for  your  own  cnriiMty,  thst  §  •*»• 

From  this  time  Swill  had  no  farUier  eooeem  with  the  ]»"'- 


•  •« 


Fresent  SUte  of  Wit,-  supposed  to  bo  wittton  hy  Mr.  Csf. 
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rt&m,  cseepk  hy  ■wiirtng  ia  Oit  tisglo  nitebtr  of  the  ■noceed- 

uunreek. 

Vie  Examiner  Iniiard  ttill  coattnued  to  be  puhltshed ;  hut  it 
MBk  linneili>«tely  into  radenrss  and  ill  manners,  being  written 
br  nme  umdar  tpmt-lmikn^  In  the  eity,  whiwe  tBumUty  wu 
«neoiimged  (••  StrUI  himieir  did  not  iicruple  to  own)  by  the 
alDistr;  themwlYes.  who  employed  this  paper  to  return  the 
c*rub-«^eet  invectlvei  thrown  oat  by  the  authors  of  the  Medley, 
tbt  BapUriunan,  and  lome  other  detracting  papers  of  the  tamo 

•Ufflp. 

It »  now  no  longer  a  weret  that  No.  48  was  written  by  Mn. 
M^ey,  «ith  the  aaaiftance  of  Dr.  Swift,  and  that  the  next  six 
number*  were  also  by  the  Kune  hand.  On  the  29nd  June  (the 
day  after  No.  47  waa  pablkhed)  Swift  aaya.  '*  Yesleiday  was 
«  ud  Examiner:  md  Uit  week's  was  very  indifferent;  though 
nae  icrapa  of  the  old  ipirit,  as  if  he  had  ortica  hints ;"  and  on 
t}<e  i5th  of  July.  "  I  do  nut  Ulce  anything  in  the  Examiner  after 
thf  45di.  except  the  flnt  part  of  the  46th/*— Mrs.  Man  ley's 
b^liafierwas  Noi.  52,  Joly  S6;  and  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  S. 
1*11,  Swift  aays,  "llie  flrst  thirteen  Examinen  were  written 
^5  iincnl  hands,  some  good»  some  badi  the  next  three -aud- 
thittjr  were  all  by  one  hand ;  that  makes  furty-six :  then  the 
ntbfir,  whoever  he  was.  laid  it  down,  on  nurpoee  to  confound 
puaeis;  and  the  last  six  were  written  by  a  wonwn.  The 
pnster  la  going  to  print  them  in  a  amall  volume :  it  seems  the 
•■itl^r  is  too  proud  to  have  them  printed  by  aubecription.  though 
laifrieodsomred.  they  say,  to  make  it  worth  9<HM.to  him." 

Ob  the  Cth  <rf  Deeember  following  the  work  was  resumed  by 
OMmrorth.^  who  completed  Ibur  volumes  more»  and  pub- 
Ii«M  ttinetecB  numbers  more  of  the  sixth  volume,  when 
t^  <iue>ai'«  death  pat  an  end  to  the  work.^  During  this  long 
psnd  the  ualy  articles  that  are  known  to  be  by  Dr.  Swift  are, 
■  hui  ahich  ha  gavo  aboat  the  prorogation  or  the  parliament. 
udto  praiae  tlia  queen  for  her  tenderness  tu  the  Dutcn,  in  giving 
tbna  itill  time  to  submit,  which  he  notices  to  Mn.  Johnson, 
^«a  19,  l71t-IS;  and  says.  "It  stilted  the  occasions  at  present.'* 
TItf  nodieatioii  of  his  friend  Mr.  Lewis  in  No.  SI  of  the  third 
^oloM^  Feb.  S.  17  IS' 13.  which  ia  printed  at  length  in  the 
f Jarth  volume  uf  the  predeut  edition,  is  undoubtedly  Swift's ; 
«luh  he  more  than  once  acknowledges  In  his  Journal  to  Stella. 
/4B.n,Jan.  SI.  andPeb.  1. 

The  poUie  at  large,  however,  stUl  eonaideied  the  paper  to  be 
v'ldcT  the  management  of  Swift,  who  tells  Mr^  Johnson. 
March  23. 171S-13,  "  The  Examiner  has  cleared  me  to-day  of 
tins;  aathor  of  hia  paper,  and  done  it  with  great  civilities  to 
a».  I  hope  it  will  stop  people's  montlis  i  if  not,  they  must  go 
«sad  be  hanged  :  I  care  not"— The  letter  alluded  to  has  the 
Ukwiax  psssage  in  the  3Mh  ntunber  of  vol.  iii..  in  which  Mr. 
OMiscuith.  speaking  of  some  of  his  opponents,  savs,  *'  I  shall 
^  ooce  ease  them  of  a  great  deal  of  guilt,  as  well  as  importance. 
^  paSiBg  a  Snal  slop  to  some  of  their  dally  clamours,  and  for 
**n  «kattipg  up  one  of  their  most  liberal  sluices  of  scandal. 
'Htey  bare  been  a  loog  time  laying  a  load  upon  a  gentleman  of 
<br  fint  character  for  learning,  good  sense,  wit,  and  more  virtues 
tkaa  eren  they  can  set  off  aM  illustrate  by  all  the  o|»posltion 
uid  rxtiemes  of  v|ee  which  are  the  compounds  of  their  party. 
^ '» indeed  Ailly  accomplished  to  be  mortally  hated  by  tnem ; 
•ad  they  needed  not  to  charge  him  with  writing  the  Examiner. 
M  if  that  were  a  sufficient  revenge,  in  which  they  slww  as  little 
Js4?aieQt  as  truth.  I  here  pronounM  him  clear  of  that  imputU' 
^  and.  out  df  pare  rsaard  to  justice,  strip  myself  of  all  the 
kianxu  that  lucky  untruth  did  tms  paper ;  reaerving  to  myself 
^>*  eoieitaining  refloctioo  tluit  I  was  ouce  taken  for  a  man  who 

*  **  I  have  instructed  an  eader  •pmr-ltafhtr  to  write  so  that  it 
ii  tsksa  br  mine.**  Journal  to  Stella.  Oct.  10.  1711.  This  waa 
potebly  the  nrnder-Utoaptr  notiosd  Nov.  86,  1711.  whom  he 
<lsrvhere  ealla  "  a  acrno  instrument  of  mischief  uf  miae." 

^  or  Mr.  WillUm  Oldlsworth  little  is  now  remembered  but 
iV  titlM  of  some  of  his  literary  productions.  He  was  editor  of 
tie  Mtuca'  Mereufy.  1707;  and  published.  1.  "A  Dialogue 
b««icii  Tnaolhy  and  Philatheus.  In  which  the  Principles  and 
^i'vli  of  a  late  whimsical  Book,  entitleii  the  Kg  fid  of  the 
('4n.'iaa  Chtrch,  kc,  are  fialrly  stated,  and  answered  in  their 
''-^kc.  By  a  Layman.  17M.  1710,"  3  vols.  8vo.  8.  **A 
VuMiaalfam  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Dr.  Blackall)  agaiust  Mr. 
^tfUkjr  s.  A  vwlumc  called  "  SUte  Tracts."  4.  Another 
^U<tt  •*  Stale  and  MiMcellany  FOems.  by  the  Aathor  of  the 
f-uisifwr,  1715."  SVQ.  ft.  He  translated  the  "  Odes.  Epodes, 
u4  Camse  Seenlaie  of  Horace."  6.  The  "  Lite  of  Edmund 
i^eith, '  fecixed  to  his  works,  written  "  wiih  all  the  })artiality 
<•( Ihcndship;**  said  by  Dr.  Burton  to  show  "  what  fine  things 
(-•jt  QUO  of  parts  can  say  of  anuther ;"  and  which  Dr.  Johnson 
W  hoaoured  by  ineorponting  it  into  his  biographieal  veiaoe 
<«  «iuih.-.Tbat  Oidkworth  had  an  attachment  to  the  abdkatad 
f-jjil  family  ia  admitted;  which  gave  occasion  to  n  report  in 
i^t  Weekly  Packet.  Jan.  17.  171515.  that  he  was  killed  with 
^  word  in  his  hand  in  ttie  engagement  at  Preston,  in  com- 
ity wHk  aaveval  others  who  had  the  same  Ihte ;  having  reeol  ved 
M  to  mrvive  the  lo«  of  the  batUe."  But  this  report  was 
roaadlraa;  as  he  Uved  till  Sept.  15.  1734. 

'  No.  If  vaa  published  July  S6.  1714;  and  on  the  Bth  of 
^^hn  earns  out  the  flrst  nnmber  of  "  The  Controller,  benig 
» tepel  10  the  ¥— tgiftr  •"  published  also  by  Morphew. 


hsa  a  thonsaud  other  reeonmeodalioiia,  besadM  the  nodoe  of 
the  worst  men,  to  make  him  loved  aud  esteemed  by  the  best. 
This  is  the  second  time  I  have  humoured  that  psuty  by  publicly 
declaring  who  is  not  the  author  of  the  Examiner.  I  will  Lend 
them  no  more  light,  because  they  do  not  love  it.  I  conld  only 
wish  that  their  invectives  against  that  gentleman  had  beenoonsU 
derable  enough  to  call  forth  his  public  resentments ;  and  1  stand 
amaied  at  their  folly  in  provoking  so  much  ruin  to  their  party. 
Their  intellectuals  must  be  as  stupid  as  their  eonscieoces,  not 
to  dread  the  terrors  of  his  |>en.  tliough  they  met  him  witli  all 
that  spite  to  his  person  which  they  ever  cxpreaied  against  his 
order.  • 

May  18,  1713,  after  several  sp^rrings  between  the  Examiner 
and  the  Ouardlui.  Steele  thus  tedirectly  states  In  the  Guardian. 
No.  53,  that  the  Examiner  was  written  either  by  Dr.  Swift  or 
Mrs.  Manley:  "I  have  been  told  by  familiar  friends  that 
thi7  saw  me  such  a  time  talking  to  the  Examiner ;  others,  who 
have  rallied  me  upon  the  sins  of  my  youth,  tell  me  it  Is  credi- 
bly reported  that  I  have  formerly  lain  with  the  Examiner.  I 
have  carried  my  point,  and  rescued  innocence  fh>m  calumny ; 
and  it  la  nothing  to  me  whether  the  Examiner  writes  against 
me  in  the  character  of  an  ettranffed  friend  or  an  exnsperated 
mtCress."— This  par.igraph  raised  the  indignation  of  Swift;" 
who  complained  of  it  to  their  common  friend  Mr.  Addison. 
"  Is  be  ao  ignorant,"  Swift  aavs,  "of  my  temper  and  of  my 
style  ?  Had  he  never  henrd  that  the  author  of  the  Examiner 
(to  whom  I  am  altogether  a  stranger)  did  a  month  or  two  ago 
vindicate  me  from  iMving  anv  eoneera  with  it  ?  Should  not  Mr. 
Steele  have  flnt  expostuhiteu  with  me  as  a  friend  ;"— lu  a  letter 
which  this  produced  from  Steele  it  being  still  insinuated  that 
Swift  was  au  accomplice  of  the  Examiner,  he  thus  indignantly 
rvpels  the  charge:  "  I  appeal  to  your  most  ptfttal  nienda, 
whether  you  mixht  not  either  have  aaked  or  written  to  me,  or 
desired  to  have  been  informed  by  a  tliird  hand,  whether  I  were 
any  way  concerned  in  writing  the  Examiner.  And  if  I  had 
shuAed,  or  answered  indirectly,  or  afllrmed  it,  or  said  I  would 
not  give  you  satisfaction,  you  might  then  have  wreaked  vonr 
revcn;;o  with  some  colour  of  justice.  I  have  several  timee 
assured  Mr.  Addison,  and  fifty  others,  that  I  had  not  the  least 
hand  in  writing  any  of  those  papers ;  and  that  I  had  never 
exchanged  one  svllable  with  the  supposed  author  in  mv  life, 
that  I  ean  rememper,  nor  even  seen  him  above  twice,  and  that 
in  mixed  company,  or  in  a  place  where  he  came  to  pay  hia 
attendance." 

Of  Swift's  Examiners,  Dr.  Johnson  bbeerves  that  "  in  argu- 
ment  he  may  be  allowed  to  have  the  advanttife ;  fbr,  where 
a  wide  system  of  conduct  aud  the  whole  of  a  public  character 
is  laid  open  to  inquiry,  the  accuser,  having  the  choice  of  Auis, 
must  he  very  nnskilAU  if  he  does  not  prevail."— Lord  Orrery, 
who  commends  the  Examiners  Ibr  tire  "  nervous  style,  clear 
diction,  and  great  knowledge  of  the  true  landed  interest  of 
England.**  observes  that "  their  author  was  elated  with  the  ap- 
pearanre  of  ei^oying  ministerial  confidence  ;'*  that  '*  he  was 
employed,  not  trusted.**  Remarket  &c.,  Letter  iv.  The  earl  of 
Chestetfleld  also  asserto  that  "the  lie  of  the  day  was  coinM 
and  delivered  nut  to  him,  to  write  Examiners  and  other  poli- 
tical papers  upon.'*  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  take  notice, 
that  neither  of  these  noble  peers  appear  to  hare  seen  Swift's 
"  Preface"  to  his  "  History  of  the  Four  last  Tears  of  the  Que«>o  ;** 
and,  with  all  doe  derercnee  to  theae  grent  authoritiea,  the 

}>resent  Editor  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  Swift'*  manly 
brtitttde  aud  very  accurate  ducernment  or  the  human  heart 
woidd  have  prevented  his  being  a  dupe  to  the  intrigues  of  a 
statesman,  however  dignified.    He  himself  aeinraa  us  "  that  he 
was  of  a  temper  to  think  no  men  great  enough  to  set  him  on 
work ;  that  *' tie  absolutely  refused  to  be  chaplain  to  the  lord- 
treasurer,  because  he  thought  it  would  ill  become  him  to  be  in 
a  itete  of  dependence."    Indeed  his  whole  conduct  In  that  busy 
period  (in  which  "  it  waa  his  lot  to  have  been  dailv  conversant 
with  the  persons  then  in  power ;  never  absent  in  times  of  busi- 
neas  or  conversation,  until  a  few  weeks  before  her  majesty's 
death ;  and  a  witness  of  every  step  they  made  in  the  course  of 
thehr  administration")  demonatratea  the  respectable  situation 
he  then  so  ably  flUed.    And  when  at  last  the  time  arrived  Uk 
which  he  was  to  be  rewitrded  for  his  services,  in  how  different 
a  light  does  he  appear  from  that  of  a  hireling  writer  I    He 
frankly  told  the  treasurer  *'  he  euuld  not  vrith  any  reputation 
stay  longer  here,  unless  he  had  something  honourable  inune> 
diately  given  to  him."    Whilst  his  noble  patrons  were  undo* 
termined  whi'ther  he  should  be  promoted  to  Su  Patrick's  or  to 
a  stall  at  Windsor,  he  openly  assured  lord  Boliogbroke  "  he 
would  not  stay  for  their  disputea.**    And  we  find  he  exerted  hk 
interest  so  effectually  with  the  duke  of  Ormond  aa  to  overrule 
a  prejudice  that  nobleman  had  conceived  against  Dr.  Sterne, 

"  "  In  the  latter  psrt  uf  Swift's  life  affliction  throwa  a  sa- 
credness  around  Mm  that  sets  discernment  and  discrimination 
at  defiance.  My  eye  tries  In  vain  to  get  a  i^impse  of  his  fea- 
tiim ;  It  can  see  nothing  distinctly  for  tears.  But  in  hia  best 
condition,  his  virulent  treatment  of  Steele,  and  his  very  many 
unaccountable  instances  of  insolence  and  ca|irice,  seem  to  have 
been  Inilications  or  ebullitions  of  ili  at  insanity  which  afterwartls 
overpowered  him."  Dr.  Calder.  in  the  notci  on  the  Tatler.  178S^ 
vol.  V.  p.  311. 
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whoMpioiBOlloolodMntof  DnmmvDMdotliiitMtfiejrfltSt.  ( 
PUrlck*a.  ''Tlw  dQk«,  with  great  kindanv.  Mid  he  would 
ouownK:  but  wcrold  do  it  tor  no  man  elw  but  me  "  Swift  ac- 
knowledKea  "this  afbir  was  oirried  with  icnsat difBealty  {**  bat 
•dda,  "  chej  mj  here  it  is  much  to  my  raputttlon  that  I  have 
mada  a  faiihop  in  spito  of  the  world,  and  to  get  the  best  deanery 
in  Ireland.'* 

No.  U. 

THUB8DAT,   MOVBMBBR   2,    1710. 

— —  longa  est  iojuria,  longB 

Ambages ;  led  samma  leqiiar  fiutixi<^  rerun. 

The  tela  is  intrirate,  perplez'd,  and  long ; 
Hear  then,  in  short,  nie  story  of  her  wrong. 

It  m  a  practice  I  haye  generally  followed  to  conTerae 
in  eqtial  freedom  with  the  desenring  men  of  both 
parties  ;  and  it  was  neyer  without  some  contempt  that 
I  have  obserred  persons  wholly  out  of  employment 
affect  to  do  otherwise.  I  doubted  whether  any  man 
coold  owe  so  much  to  the  side  he  was  of,  although 
he  were  retained  by  it ;  but  without  some  great  point 
of  interest,  either  in  possession  or  prospect,  I  thought 
it  was  the  mark  of  a  low  and  narrow  spirit. 

It  is  hard  that  for  some  weeks  past  I  hare  been 
forced,  in  my  own  defence,  to  follow  a  proceeding 
that  I  have  so  much  condemned  in  others.  But 
several  of  my  acquaintance  among  the  declining  party 
are  grown  so  insufferably  peevish  and  splenetic,  pro- 
fess such  violent  apprehensions  for  the  public,  and 
represent  the  state  of  things  in  such  formidable 
ideas,  that  I  find  myself  disposed  to  share  in  their 
afflictions,  although  I  know  them  to  be  groundless 
and  imaginary,  or,  which  is  worse,  purely  affected. 
To  offer  them  comfort  one  by  one  would  be  not  only 
an  endless,  but  a  disobliging  task.  Some  of  them, 
I  am  csonvinced,  would  be  less  melancholy  if  there 
were  more  occasion.  1  shall,  therefore,  instead  of 
heaiiiening  to  further  complaints,  employ  some  part 
of  this  paper  for  the  future  in  letting  such  men  see 
that  their  natural  or  acquired  fears  are  ill  fotmded, 
and  their  artificial  ones  as  ill  intended ;  that  all  our 
present  inconveniences  are  the  consequence  of  the 
vecy  counsels  they  so  much  lAlmire,  which  would 
still  have  increased  if  those  had  continued ;  and 
that  neither  our  constitution  in  church  or  state  could 
probably  have  been  long  preserved  without  such 
methods  as  have  been  alr^y  taken. 

The  late  revolutions  at  court  have  given  room  to 
some  specious  objections,  which  I  have  heard  re- 
peated by  well-meaning  men,  Just  as  they  had  taken 
them  up  on  the  credit  of  others  who  have  worse 
designs.  They  wonder  the  queen  would  choose  to 
change  her  ministry  at  this  juncture,  and  thereby 
give  uneasiness  to  a  general  who  haUi  been  so  long 
snocessful  abroad,  and  might  think  himself  injured, 
if  the  entire  ministry  were  not  of  his  own  nomina- 
tion ;  that  there  were  fiew  complaints  of  any  conse- 
quence against  the  late  men  in  power,  and  none  at 
all  in  parliament,  which,  on  the  contrary,  passed 
votes  in  favour  of  the  chief  minister ;  that  if  her 
majesty  had  a  mind  to  introduce  the  other  party,  it 
would  have  been  more  seasonable  after  a  peace, 
which  now  we  have  made  desperate,  by  spiriting  the 
French,  who  rejoice  In  these  changes,  ana  by  the  fall 
of  our  creditt  which  unqualifies  ns  for  eaxrying  on 
the  vrar ;  that  the  parliament,  so  untimely  dissolved, 
had  been  diligent  in  their  supplies  and  dutiful 
in  their  behaviour;  that  one  consequence  of  these 
changes  ap|)ears  already  in  the  fall  of  the  stocks ; 
that  we  may  soon  expect  more  and  worse;  and 
lastly,  that  all  this  naturally  tends  to  break  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown,  and  call  over  the  pretender. 

These  and  the  like  notions  are  plentifully  scattered 
abroad  by  the  malice  of  a  ruined  party,  to  render  the 
queen  and  her  administration  odious,  and  to  inflame 


the  nation.  And  these  art  what  upon  ooeasioii  I 
shall  endeavour  to  overthrow  by  discovering  the 
falsehood  and  absurdity  of  them. 

It  is  a  great  unhappiness  when*  in  a  govcnunent 
constituted  like  ours,  it  should  be  so  brought  about 
that  the  continuance  of  a  war  must  be  for  the  interest 
of  vast  numbers  (civil  as  well  as  military},  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  as  unknown  as  their  ori- 
ginal. I  think  our  present  condition  of  affitin  is 
admirably  described  by  two  verses  in  Lucan : 

Hine  nsura  vi«ax,  avidnaMUS  in  tenose  fBanaa, 
Hineoonenan  ftdes.  ct  multis  utile  bdhim: 

which,  without  any  great  force  upon  thewordB,may 
be  thus  translated : 

Hence  are  derived  those  exoibitant  intereata  and 
annuities ;  hence  those  huge  discounts  for  aadvance 
and  prompt  payment ;  hence  public  credit  is  shaken ; 
and  hence  great  numben  find  their  profit  in  prc^ong- 
ing  the  war. 

It  is  odd  that  among  a  free  trading  people*  as  we 
call  ourselves,  there  should  so  many  be  round  to  dose 
in  with  those  counsels,  who  have  been  eror  avene 
from  all  overtures  towards  a  peace :  but  yet  there  is 
no  great  mystery  in  the  matter.  Let  any  nann  ob- 
serve the  equipages  in  this  town,  he  sh^  find  the 
greater  number  <^  those  who  make  a  figure  to  be  a 
species  of  men  quite  different  from  any  that  were 
ever  known  before  the  B«volution  ;  consisting  either 
of  generals  and  colonels,  or  of  those  whose  whole 
fortunes  lie  in  funds  and  stocks;  so  that  power, 
which,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  wne  used  to 
follow  land,  is  now  gone  over  to  money  ;  and  the 
country  gentleman  is  in  the  condition  oT  a  yonng 
heir,  out  of  whose  estate  a  scrivener  receives  half  the 
rents  for  interest,  and  has  a  mortgage  on  the  whole ; 
and  is  therefore  always  ready  to  feed  hia  vices  and 
extravagances  while  there  is  anything  left.  80  that, 
if  the  war  continues  some  years  longer,  a  landed 
man  will  be  little  better  than  a  farmer  of  a  xmck-rent 
to  the  army  and  to  the  public  funds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  worth  inquiring  from  vHnt 
beginnings,  and  by  what  steps,  we  have  been  broqght 
into  this  desperate  condition :  and  in  search  of  ^is 
we  must  run  up  as  high  as  the  Revolution. 

Most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  who  invited  over 
the  prince  of  Orange,  or  attended  him  in  his  expe- 
dition, were  true  lovers  of  their  country  and  its 
constitution  in  church  and  state ;  and  #ere  brought 
to  yield  to  those  breaches  in  the  succession  of  the 
crown  out  of  a  regard  to  the  necessity  of  the  king- 
dom and  the  safety  of  the  people,  which  did  and 
could  only  make  them  lawful ;  but  without  intention 
of  drawing  such  a  practice  into  precedent,  or  nr^king 
it  a  standing  measure  by  which  to  proceed  in  all 
times  to  come :  and  therefore  we  find  their  Gomisels 
ever  tended  to  keep  things  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  old  course.  But  soon  after,  an  under  set  cif  mea, 
who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  had  neither  home  the 
burden  nor  heat  of  the  day,  found  means  to  whisper 
in  the  king's  ear  that  the  principles  of  loyalty  in 
Uie  church  of  England  were  wholly  ineonsistettt 
with  the  Revolution.  Henoe  begsn  Uie  early  prac- 
tice of  caressing  the  dissenters,  reviling  the  nniver- 
sities  as  malntainers  of  arbitrary  power,  and  repro^di- 
ing  the  clergy  with  the  doctrines  of  divine  right, 
sive  obediencoi  and  non-resistanoe.  At  the 
time,  in  order  to  fasten  wealthy  people  to  the  new 
government,!  they  proposed  those  pemieions  expe- 
dients of  borrowing  money  by  vast  premiums,  and 
at  extortionate  interest :  a  practice  as  old  as  Enmewes. 
one  of  Alexander's  captains,  who,  setting  up  fbr 
himself  after  the  death  of  his  master,  peisnaded  hia 
principal  officers  to  lend  him  great  sums,  sfter  which 
they  were  forced  to  follow  him  for  their  own  secwicy. 
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This  IntroduoeJ  a  nonber  of  aew  dcsteroui  men 
into  hmioMi  tad  credit.     It  was  argued  that  the 
wv  could  not  Uat  abovo  two  or  three  campaigiw* 
and  that  it  waa  eaaier  for  the  aubjects  to  raise  a  fund 
for  poyiac  inteicat  than  to  tax  them  annually  to  the 
full  cxpeaae  of  the  war.    ScTeral  peraona  who  had 
anaU  or  eacumbered  eatatea  aold  them,  and  turned 
their  money  into  those  funda,  to  great  adyantage : 
merciianta»  as  well  aa  other  moneyed  men,  finding 
trade   waa  dangeroua,  pursneil  the  aame  method. 
But  tlie  war  continuing,  and  growing  more  expen- 
sive,     taxes  were  increaaed,  and  funds  multiplied 
every  year,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the  monstrous 
height  wa  now  behold  them ;  and  that  which  was 
at  lint  a  eorruption  is  at  last  grown  necessary,  and 
what  every  good  subject  must  now  foil  in  with, 
althoagh  be  may  be  allowed  to  wish  it  might  soon 
have  aa  and;  because  it  is  with  a  kingdom  as  with  a 
privmte  fortune,  where  every  new  incumbrance  adds 
a  double  weighu    By  this  means  the  wealth  of  a 
natioB,  that  used  to  be  reckoned  by  the  value  of  land, 
u  BOW  computed  by  the  rise  and  foil  of  atocka :  and 
akhoogh  the  foundation  of  credit  be  still  the  same, 
and  upon  a  bottom  that  can  never  be  ahaken,  and 
aithoiagh   all  interest  be  duly  paid  by  the  public, 
yet,  throagh  the  contrivance  and  cunning  of  atock- 
jobbers,  there  haa  been  brought  in  auch  a  complica- 
tioa  of  knavery  and  eosenage,  auch  a  mystery  of 
iniqiuty»  and  such  an  unintelligible  Jargon  of  terms 
to  involve  it  in,  as  were  never  known  in  any  other 
age  or  eooatry  in  the  vrorld.  1  have  heard  it  affirmed, 
by  peraooa  akiUed  in  these  calculations,  that,  if  the 
faada  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  intereat  and 
annmtiee  vrere  added  to  the  yearly  taxes,  and  the 
four  ehilHng  aid  strictly  exacted  in  all  counties  of  the 
kingdom,  it  would  very  near,  if  not  iiilly,  aupply  the 
oecasiona  of  the  war,  at  leaat  auch  a  part  as,  in  the 
opiaion  af  very  able  persons,  had  been  at  that  time 
prwdmt  not  to  exceed.    For  I  make  it  a  queation 
whctbcr  aav  wiae  prince  or  state,  in  the  continuance 
of  a  war  which  vras  not  purely  defonsive,  or  imme- 
diataly  at  his  ovm  door,  did  ever  propose  that  his 
expenae  aboald  perpetually  exceed  what  he  waa  able 
to  impoea  aannally  upon  his  aubjecta,    Neither,  if 
last  many  yeara  longer,  do  1  see  how  the  next 
will  be  able  to  begin  another ;  which,  in 
of  human  aflairs,  and  according  to  the 
iatersata  and  ambition  of  princes,  may  be  as 
for  them  as  it  has  been  for  us.    And  if 
fiathera  had  left  ua  deeplv  involved,  aa  we  are 
to  leave  our  children,  I  appeal  to  any  man 
east  of  figure  we  ahould  have  been  able  to 
fhaee  twenty  years  past    Besides,  neither  our 
allies  are  upon  the  same  foot  vHth  us  in 
particiilar.    France  and  Holland,  our  nearest 
and  the  forthest  engaged,  will  much 
icaover  themeelvea  after  a  war:   the  first, 
by  tba  abaoluts  power  of  the  prince,  who,  being 
nmntar  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  subjects,  wiU 
quickly  ted  expedients  to  pay  his  debit;  and  so 
the  other,  hj  their  prudent  administration,  the 
of  their  trade,  their  wonderful  parsimony, 
of  their  people  to  undergo  all  kind  of 
and  their  Justice  in  applying  as  well  as  collect- 
Bat  above  all  we  are  to  consider  that 
and  Holland  fight  on  the  continent,  either 
or  near  their  own  territories,  and  the  greatest 
of  the  money  drcalates  among   themselves, 
rosses  the  sea,  either  to  Flandeis, 
ftpafai,  or  Poitogal ;  and  every  penny  of  it,  whether 
in  apccia  or  letufne,  is  so  much  lost  to  the  nation 
lor  ever. 

Upon  these  considerations  alone,  it  waa  the  most 
Imagjinable  in  the  qaeea  to  lay  hold 
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of  the  disposition  of  the  people  for  changing  the 
parliament  and  ministry  at  this  Juncture,  and  extricat. 
ing  heraelf  aa  aoon  aa  possible  out  of  the  pupilage 
of  those  who  found  their  accounts  only  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  war.  Neither  have  we  the  least  reaaon  to 
doubt  but  the  enauing  parliament  will  assist  her 
m^esty  with  the  utmost  vigour,  until  her  enemiee 
sgain  be  brought  to  sue  for  peace,  and  again  ofiTer 
such  tenns  as  will  make  it  both  honourable  and  last- 
ing ;  only  vrith  thia  dilTerence,  that  the  ministry  per- 
haps will  not  again  refuse  them. 


Aadlet  pojiBas,  vitio  puvnium 
ItaiiB.  JnTflotua. 


Hob.  book  i.  Ode  S. 
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THURSDAY,   MOVBMBBR  9,   1710. 


B  c|ttibns  U  vooMs  Implcnt  nmooibos  uum. 
Hi  ssnata  ferunt  alio:  moiuunqae  llcti 
Craaeit,  oi  audttb  aliqnld  botu*  a^Jicit  aiidor. 
IlUe  OedttUtas.  ilUe  temeimriiu  Enor, 
Vanaqoe  Lmitia  «K,  conaernaiiqiie  Tlmorvt. 
Soditiuqoo  reeoM.  dnUoqua  aoctore  SuturtL 

With  Idia  takt  this  fllb  oar  mpty  can; 
Tha  oast  rapofti  what  from  tlia  Ant  ha  haan  : 
The  roUiag  flctiuu  grow  in  ■trengtii  and  tiia. 
Each  antlior  adding  to  the  fonnar  lies. 
Hare  vain  cradvltty.  with  saw  dedbres, 
liBHdt  OS  astiav,  and  gnraiidlfss  joy  liMpires ; 
Tha  diibious  widspara.  tamults  flredi  dcaini'd. 
And  chilling  faan  aitoand  tha  ■nilom  mind. 

I  AM  prevailed  on,  through  the  importunity  of 
friends,  to  interrupt  the  scheme  I  had  begun  in  my 
last  paper,  by  an  **  essay  upon  the  Art  of  Political 
Lying."  We  are  told  the  devil  is  the  fother  of  lies, 
and  was  a  liar  from  the  beginning ;  so  that,  beyond 
contradiction,  the  invention  is  old :  and,  which  is 
more,  his  first  Essay  of  it  was  purely  political,  em- 
ployed in  undermining  the  authority  of  hit  prince, 
and  seducing  a  third  part  of  the  subjects  from  their 
obedience:  for  which  he  waa  driven  down  from 
heaven,  where  (as  Milton  expresses  it)  he  had  beei^ 
riceroy  of  a  great  western  province ;  and  forced  to 
exercise  his  talent  in  inferior  regions  among  other 
fallen  spirits,  poor  or  deluded  men,  whom  he  still 
daily  tempts  to  his  own  sin,  and  vrill  ever  do  so,  till 
he  be  chained  in  the  bottomless  pit. 

But  although  the  devil  be  the  fother  of  lies,  he 
seems,  like  the  great  inventors,  to  have  lost  much  of 
his  reputation  by  the  continual  improvements  that 
have  been  made  upon  him. 

Who  first  reduced  lying  into  an  art,  and  adapted 
it  to  politica,  is  not  so  clear  from  history,  although 
I  have  made  some  diligent  inquiries.  I  shall  there- 
fore consider  it  only  according  to  the  modem  sys- 
tem, as  it  has  been  cultivated  these  twenty  years 
past  in  the  southern  part  of  our  own  island. 

The  poets  tell  us  that,  after  the  giants  were  over- 
thrown by  the  gods,  the  Earth  in  revenge  produced 
her  last  oApring,  which  was  Fame.  And  the  fable 
ia  thua  interpreted :  that  when  tumults  and  sedi- 
tions are  quieted,  rumours  and  folse  reports  are 
plentifully  spread  through  a  nation.  So  that,  by 
this  account,  lying  is  the  last  relief  of  a  routed,  earth- 
bom,  rebellious  party  in  a  state.  But  here  the  mo- 
dems have  made  great  additions,  spplying  their  art 
to  the  gaining  of  power  and  preeervbig  it,  as  well  as 
revenghig  themselves  after  they  have  lost  it;  as  the 
same  instruments  are  made  use  of  by  anlmala  to  feed 
themaelvea  when  they  are  hungry,  and  to  bite  those 
that  tread  upon  them. 

But  the  aame  genealogy  cannot  always  be  admit- 
ted for  political  lying ;  I  shall  therefore  desire  to 
refine  upon  it,  by  adding  some  cirenmstancea  of  ita 
birth  and  parents.  A  political  lie  is  sometimes  bom 
out  of  a  discarded  statesman's  head,  and  thence  de« 
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livered  to  be  nursed  and  dandled  by  the  rabble. 
Sometimes  it  is  produced  a  monster,  and  licked  into 
shape :  at  other  times  it  comes  into  the  world  com- 
pletely formed,  and  is  spoiled  in  the  licking.  It  is 
often  born  an  infant  in  the  regular  way,  and  re- 
quires time  to  mature  it ;  and  often  it  sees  the  light 
in  its  full  growth,  but  dwindles  away  by  degrees. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  noble  birth,  and  sometimes  the 
spawn  of  a  stock-jobber.  Here  it  screams  aloud 
at  the  opening  of  the  womb,  and  there  it  is  deli- 
Tered  with  a  whisper.  I  know  a  lie  that  now  dis- 
turbs half  the  kingdom  with  its  noise,  which,  al- 
though too  proud  and  great  at  present  to  own  its 
parents,  1  can  remember  its  whisperhood.  To  con- 
clude the  nativity  of  this  monster ;  when  it  comes 
into  the  world  without  a  sting  it  is  still-born ;  and 
whenever  it  loses  its  sting  it  dies. 

No  wonder  if  an  infant  so  miraculous  in  its  birth 
should  be  destined  for  great  adrentures  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  see  it  has  been  the  guardian  spirit  of  a  pre- 
vailing party  for  almost  twenty  years.  It  can  con- 
quer kingdoms  without  fighting,  and  sometimes  with 
the  loss  of  a  battle.  It  gives  and  resumes  employ- 
ments ;  can  sink  a  mountain  to  a  mole-hill,  and  raise 
a  mole-hill  to  a  mountain  :  has  presided  for  many 
years  at  committees  of  elections ;  can  wash  a  black- 
moor  white  ;  make  a  saint  of  an  atheist,  and  a  pa- 
triot of  a  profligate ;  can  furnish  foreign  ministers 
with  intelligence,  and  raise  or  let  fall  the  credit  of 
the  nation.  This  goddess  flies  with  a  huge  looking- 
glass  in  her  hands,  to  dazzle  the  crowd,  and  make 
them  see,  according  as  she  turns  it,  their  ruin  in 
their  interest,  and  their  interest  in  their  ruin.  In 
this  glass  you  will  behold  your  best  friends,  clad  in 
coats  powdered  with Jleurs  dc  lis  and  triple  crowns ; 
their  girdles  hung  round  with  chains,  and  beads,  and 
wooden  shoes ;  and  your  worst  enemies  adorned  with 
the  ensigns  of  liberty,  property,  indulgence,  mode- 
ration, and  a  cornucopia  in  their  hands.  Her  large 
wings,  like  those  of  a  flying-fish,  are  of  no  use  but 
while  they  are  moist ;  she  therefore  dips  them  in 
mud,  and,  soaring  aloft,  scatters  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude,  flying  with  great  swiftness ;  but  at 
every  turn  is  forced  to  stoop  in  dirty  ways  for  new 
supplies. 

I  have  been  sometimes  thinking,  if  a  man  had  the 
art  of  the  second  sight  for  seeing  lies,  as  they  have 
in  Scotland  for  seeing  spirits,  how  admirably  he 
might  entertain  himself  in  this  town,  by  observing 
the  different  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours  of  those 
swarms  of  lies  which  buzz  about  the  heads  of  some 
people,  like  flies  about  a  horse's  ears  in  summer ;  or 
those  legions  hovering  every  afternoon  in  EiEchange- 
alley,  enough  to  darken  the  air ;  or  over  a  club  of 
discontented  grandees,  and  thence  sent  down  in  car- 
goes to  be  scattered  at  elections. 

There  is  one  essential  point  wherein  a  political 
liar  differs  from  others  of  the  faculty,  that  he  ought 
to  have  but  a  short  memory,  which  is  necessary, 
according  to  the  various  occasions  he  meets  with 
every  hour  of  differing  from  himself,  and  swearing 
to  both  sides  of  a  contradiction,  as  he  finds  the  per- 
sons disposed  with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  In  de- 
scribing the  virtues  and  vices  of  mankind,  it  is  con- 
venient, upon  every  article,  to  have  some  eminent 
person  in  our  eye,  from  whom  we  copy  our  descrip- 
tion. I  have  strictly  observed  this  rule,  and  my 
imagination  this  minute  represents  before  me  a  cer- 
tain great  man  (earl  of  Wharton)  famous  for  his 
talent,  to  the  constant  practice  of  which  he  owes  his 
twenty  vears*  reputation  of  the  most  skilful  head  in 
Euglana  for  the  management  of  nice  affairs.  The 
superiority  of  his  genius  consists  in  nothing  else  but 
an  inexhaustible  fund  of  political  lies,  which  he  plen- 


tifully distributes '  every  minute  he  speaks,  and  bv 
an  unparalleled  generosity  forgets,  and  coDflequeBtljr 
contradicts,  the  next  half-hour.  He  never  yet  con- 
sidered whether  any  proposition  were  tree  or  Wse, 
but  whether  it  were  convenient  for  the  present  mi- 
nute or  company  to  affirm  of  deny  it ;  so  that,  if  yon 
think  fit  to  refine  upon  him,  by  interpreting  creiy- 
thing  he  says,  as  we  do  dreams,  by  the  contrary,  yoa 
are  still  to  seek,  and  will  find  yourself  equally  de- 
ceived whether  you  believe  or  not :  the  only  remedy 
is  to  suppose  that  you  have  heard  some  inarticulate 
sounds,  without  any  meaning  at  all ;  and  besides, 
that  will  take  off  the  horror  you  might  be  apt  to 
conceive  at  the  oaths  wherewith  he  perpetually  tags 
both  ends  of  every  proposition ;  although,  at  the 
same  time,  I  think  he  cannot  with  any  justice  be 
taxed  with  peijury  when  he  invokes  God  and 
Christ,  because  he  has  often  fairly  given  public  no- 
tice to  the  world  that  he  believes  in  neither. 

Some  people  may  think  that  such  an  accompli^- 
ment  as  this  can  be  of  no  great  use  to  the  owner,  or 
his  party,  after  it  has  been  often  practised  and  is  be- 
come notorious ;  but  they  are  widely  mistaken.  Few 
lies  carry  the  inventor's  mark,  and  the  roost  prosti- 
tute enemy  to  truth  may  spread  a  thousand  without 
being  known  for  the  author :  besides,  as  the  vilest 
writer  has  his  readers,  so  the  greatest  liar  has  his  be- 
lievers :  and  it  often  happens  that,  if  a  lie  be  be- 
lieved only  for  an  hour,  it  has  done  its  work,  and 
there  is  no  further  occasion  for  it.  Falsehood  fliei, 
and  truth  comes  limping  after  it,  so  that  when  men 
come  to  be  undeceived  it  is  too  late ;  the  jest  is 
over,  and  the  tale  has  had  its  effect :  like  a  nan 
who  has  thought  of  a  good  repartee  when  the  dis- 
course is  changed  or  the  company  parted ;  or  like  a 
physician  who  has  found  out  an  infallible  medicine 
after  the  patient  is  dead. 

Considering  that  natural  disposition  in  many  men 
to  lie,  and  in  multitudes  to  believe,  I  have  been  per- 
plexed what  to  do  with  that  maxim  so  frequent  in 
everybody's  mouth,  that  truth  will  at  last  pretail. 
Here  has  this  island  of  ours,  for  the  greatest  part  of 
twenty  years,  lain  under  the  influence  of  such  coon- 
sels  and  persons,  whose  principle  and  interest  it  w 
to  corrupt  our  manners,  blind  our  understandinfr* 
drain  our  wealth,  and  in  time  destroy  our  constitu- 
tion both  in  church  and  state,  and  we  at  last  were 
brought  to  the  tery  brink  of  ruin ;  yet,  by  the  mein» 
of  perpetual  misrepresentations,  have  never  been 
able  to  distinguish  between  our  enemies  and  friends. 
We  have  seen  a  great  part  of  the  nation's  money  got 
into  the  hands  of  those  who,  by  their  birth,  edara- 
tion,  and  merit,  could  pretend  no  higher  than  to 
wear  our  liveries  ;  while  others,  who,  by  their  credit, 
quality,  and  fortune,  were  only  able  to  give  reputa- 
tion and  success  to  the  Revolution,  were  not  onlj 
laid  aside  as  dangerous  and  useless,  bat  loaded  with 
the  scandal  of  Jacobites,  men  of  arbitrary  principles, 
and  pensioners  to  France  ;  while  truth,  who  is  said 
to  lie  in  a  well,  seemed  now  to  be  buried  there  under 
a  heap  of  stones.  But  I  remember  it  was  a  usttal 
complaint  among  the  Whigs,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
landed  men  was  not  in  their  interests,  which  sone 
of  the  wisest  looked  on  as  an  ill  omen;  and  we  saw 
it  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  preserve 
a  majority,  while  the  court  and  ministry  were  on 
their  side,  till  they  had  learned  those  admirable  n- 
pedients  for  deciding  elections  and  influencing  dis- 
tant boroughs  by  powerful  motives  frtwn  the  dtr. 
But  all  this  was  mere  forc^  and  constraint,  however 
upheld  by  most  dexterous  artrfiee  and  managenrnl, 
until  the  people  began  to  apprehend  their  properties 
their  religion,  and  the  monarchy  itaelf  in  danger: 
when  we  saw  them  greedily  Iftybig  hold  on  the  Jifft 
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oceifion  to  mterpofle.  But  of  this  mighty  ch&ngo  in 
the  dispoutioot  of  the  people  I  shall  discourse  'more 
U  Isige  in  iome  following  paper :  wherein  I  shall 
endeaTour  to  undeceiye  or  discover  those  deluded  or 
deluding  persons  who  hope  or  pretend  -it  !■  only  a 
short  rasdness  in  the  vulgar,  from  which  they  may 
ttosn  recover ;  whereas,  I  believe  it  will  appear  to 
be  very  different  in  its  cauiesi  its  symptoms,  and  its 
conseqaenoes ;  and  prove  a  great  example  to  illus- 
tnte  the  maxim  I  lately  mentioned*  that  truth  (how- 
erer  lometimes  lat«)  will  at  last  prevail. 


No.  16. 

THXfBMDAY,  MOTBMBBR  16,  1710. 

ntfdloque  nt  limite  cams, 

lane,  ait.  maDeo :  ne  n  demiaaior  iUa, 
UimU  gravel  pDonaa;  tioelaior,  igni*  adurat. 


— — —  Mv  boy,  take  eare 
To  wifig  €ky  eoaiae  along  tbe  middle  air : 
If  low,  tbe  aurgea  we|  thy  flagging  plumea ; 
Uhigh,  Iheauutlie  mettiog  waxconsumea. 

It  must  be  avowed  that  for  some  years  past  there 
htve  been  few  things  more  wanted  in  England  than 
luch  a  paper  as  this  ought  to  be :  and  loch  I  will 
eodeavour  to  make  it  as  long  as  it  shall  be  found  of 
any  ive,  without  entering  into  the  violences  of  either 
pvtj.  Considering  the  many  grievous  misrepresent- 
fttioDs  of  peraona  and  things,  it  is  highly  requisite  at 
this  Juncture  that  the  people  throughout  the  king, 
dom  should*  if  possible,  be  set  right  in  their  opinions 
by  Knne  impartial  hand,  which  has  never  been  yet 
attempted;  thoae  who  have  hitherto  undertaken  it 
being,  upon  every  account,  the  least  qualified  of  all 
boiaan  kind  for  such  work. 

We  live  here  under  a  limited  monarchy,  and  under 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  an  excellent  church. 
We  are  unhappily  divided  into  two  parties,  both 
vhich  pretend  a  mighty  seal  for  our  religion  and 
gOTcnunent,  only  they  disagree  about  the  means. 
The  evils  we  muit  fence  against  are,  on  one  side, 
bnaticitm  and  infidelity  in  religion,  end  anarchy, 
under  the  name  of  a  commonwealth,  in  government ; 
on  the  other  side,  popery^  slavery,  and  the  pretender 
from  France,  Now,  to  inform  and  direct  us  in  our 
KQiiments  upon  these  weighty  points,  here  are,  on 
one  side,  two  stupid  illiterate  scribblers,  both  of 
them  &]iatics  by  profession,  I  mean  the  Review  and 
Obaervator;  on  u>e  other  side,  we  have  an  open 
KoDjuror,  whose  character  and  person,  as  well  as 
icsming  and  good  sense,  discovered  upon  other 
•nbjeds,  do  indeed  deserve  respect  and  esteem ; 
but  his  Behearsal  and  the  rest  of  his  political  papers 
^R  yet  more  pernicious  than  those  of  the  former  two. 
Ifthe  generality  of  the  people  know  not  how  to  talk  or 
think  until  they  have  read  their  lesson  in  the  papers 
of  the  week,  what  a  misfortune  is  it  that  their  duty 
ibould  be  conveyed  to  them  through  such  vehicles 
u  those  1  For,  let  some  gentlemen  think  what  ther 
plcsie,  i  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  two  worthies  I 
^  mentioned  have,  in  a  degree,  done  mischief 
among  us ;  the  mock  authoritative  manner  of  the  one, 
and  the  insipid  mirth  of  the  other,  however  insup- 
portable to  reasonable  ears,  being  of  a  level  with  great 
nomben  among  the  lowest  part  of  mankind,  Nei- 
^r  was  the  author  of  the  Rehearsal*  while  he  con- 
tinued that  paper,  less  infectious  to  many  persons  of 
better  figure,  who,  perhaps,  were  as  well  qualified* 
uul  much  less  prejudiced*  to  judge  for  themselves. 

It  was  this  reason  that  moved  me  to  take  the 
nstter  out  of  those  rough  as  well  as  those  dirty 
bsnds;  to  let  the  remote  and  uninstructed  part  of 
the  nation  see  that  they  have  been  misled  on  both 
tides  by  mad  lidiettlous  extremes^  at  a  wide  dis-  | 


tance  on  each  side  of  the  truth ;  while  the  right  path 
is  so  broad  and  plain  as  to  be  easily  kept  if  they  were 
once  put  into  it. 

Further :  I  had  lately  entered  on  a  resolution  to 
take  little  notice  of  other  papers,  unless  it  were  such 
where  the  malice  and  falsehood  had  so  great  a  mix- 
ture of  wit  and  spirit  as  would  make  them  danger- 
ous ;  which,  in  the  present  circle  of  scribblers,  from 
twelvepence  to  a  halfpenny,  1  could  easily  foresee 
would  not  very  frequently  occur.  But  here  again  I 
am  forced  to  dispense  with  my  resolution,  al£ough 
it  be  only  to  tell  my  reader  what  measures  I  am 
likely  to  take  on  such  occasions  for  the  future.  I 
was  told  that  the  paper  called  The  Observator  vtras 
twice  filled  last  week  with  remarks  upon  a  late 
Examiner.  These  I  read  with  the  first  opportunity* 
and,  to  speak  in  the  news-writers'  phrase,  they  gave 
me  occasion  for  many  speculations.  1  observed 
with  singular  pleasure  tbe  nature  of  those  things 
which  the  owners  of  them  usually  call  answers,  and 
with  what  dexterity  this  matchless  author  had  &llen 
into  the  whole  art  and  cant  of  them.  To  transcribe 
here  and  there  three  or  four  detached  lines  of  least 
weight  in  a  discourse,  and  by  a  foolish  comment 
misUke  every  sj'llable  of  the  meaning*  is  what  I 
have  known  many,  of  a  superior  class  to  this  for- 
midable adversary,  entitle  an  Answer.  This  is 
what  he  has  exactly  done,  in  about  thrice  as  many 
words  as  my  whole  discourse ;  which  is  so  mighty 
an  advantage  over  me,  that  I  shall  by  no  means  en- 
gage in  so  unequal  a  combat ;  but,  as  far  as  I  can 
judge  of  my  own  temper,  entirely  dismiss  him  for  the 
future ;  heartily  wishhag  he  had  a  match  exactly  of  his 
own  size  to  meddle  with,  who  should  only  have  the 
odds  of  truth  and  honesty,  which,  as  1  take  it,  would 
be  an  effectual  way  to  silence  him  for  ever.  Upon 
this  occasion  I  cannot  forbear  a  short  story  of  a 
fanatic  fiumer,  who  lived  in  my  neighbourhood,  and 
was  so  great  a  disputant  in  religion  that  the  servants 
in  all  the  families  thereabouts  reported  how  he  had 
confuted  the  bishop  and  all  his  clergy.  I  had  then 
a  footman  who  was  fond  of  reading  the  Bible ;  and 
I  borrowed  a  comment  for  him,  which  be  studied  so 
close  that  in  a  month  or  two  I  thought  him  a  match 
for  the  farmer.  They  disputed  at  several  houses* 
with  a  ring  of  servants  and  other  people  always 
about  them  ;  where  Ned  explained  his  texts  so  full 
and  clear  to  the  capacity  of  his  audience,  and  showed 
the  insignificancy  of  his  adversary's  cant  to  the 
meanest  understanding*  that  he  got  the  whole  coun- 
ixjr  on  his  side*  and  the  larmer  was  cured  of  his  itch 
of  disputation  for  ever  after. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  this  sort  of  outrageous 
party-writers  I  have  spoken  of  above  are  like  a 
couple  of  makebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by 
a  thousand  stories,  and,  by  keeping  friends  at  a  dis- 
tance, hinder  them  from  coming  to  a  good  under- 
standing, as  they  certainly  would  if  they  were  suf- 
fered to  meet  and  debate  between  themselves ;  for 
let  any  one  examine  a  reasonable  honest  man*  of 
either  side,  upo^nhose  opinions  in  religion  and 
government  which  both  parties  daily  buffet  each 
other  about,  he  shall  hardly  find  one  material  point 
in  difference  between  them.  I  would  be  glad  to 
ask  a  question  about  two  great  men  of  the  late 
ministry,  how  they  came  to  be  Whigs  t  and  by  what 
figure  of  speech  half  a  dozen  others*  latelv  put  into 
great  employments,  can  be  called  Tories  1  I  doubt 
whoever  would  suit  the  definition  to  the  persons^ 
must  make  it  directlv  contrary  to  what  we  under- 
stood it  at  th^  time  of  the  Revolution. 

In  order  to  remove  these  misapprehensions  among 
us,  I  believe  it  will  be  necessary,  upon  occasion,  to 
detect  the  malice  and  fiUsehood  of  some  popular 
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masimi,  which  thoie  idiots  scatter  from  the  pren 
twice  a-week,  and  draw  a  hundred  ahaurd  conse- 
quences from  them. 

For  example,  I  haye  heard  it  often  ohjected,  as  a 
great  piece  of  insolence  in  the  clergy  and  others,  to 
say  or  hint  that  the  church  was  in  danger,  when  it 
was  Toted  otherwise  in  parliament  some  years  ago ; 
and  the  queen  herself,  in  her  last  speech,  did  openly 
condemn  all  such  insinuations.  Notwithstanding 
which,  I  did  then  and  do  still  heliere  the  church 
has,  since  that  rote,  been  in  very  imminent  danger ; 
and  I  think  I  might  then  have  said  so  without  the 
least  offence  to  her  majesty  or  either  of  the  two 
houses.  The  queen's  words,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, mentioned  the  church  being  in  danger 
from  her  administration  ;  and  whoever  says  or 
thinks  that  deserves,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  hanged 
for  a  traitor ;  but  that  the  church  and  state  may  be 
both  in  danger,  under  the  best  princes  that  ever 
reigned,  and  without  the  least  guilt  of  theirs,  is  such 
a  truth  as  a  man  must  be  a  great  stranger  to  history 
and  common  sense  to  doubt.  The  wisest  prince  on 
earth  may  be  forced  by  the  necessity  of  his  aflkirs 
and  the  present  power  of  an  unruly  faction,  or  de- 
ceived by  the  craft  of  ill-designing  men.  One  or 
two  ministers,  most  in  his  confidence,  may  at  first 
have  good  intentions,  but  grow  corrupted  by  time, 
by  avarice,  by  love,  by  ambition,  and  have  fairer 
terms  offered  them  to  gratify  their  passions  or  in- 
terests from  one  set  of  men  than  another,  until  they 
are  too  fiir  involved  for  a  retreat,  and  so  be  forced 
to.  take  seven  spirits  more  wicked  than  themselves. 
This  is  a  very  possible  case ;  and  vrill  not  the  last  state 
of  such  men  be  worse  than  the  first  Y  that  is  to  say, 
will  not  the  public,  which  was  safe  at  first,  grow  in 
danger  by  such  proceedings  as  these  Y  And  shall  a 
fiutMiil  subject,  who  foresees  and  trembles  at  the 
consequences,  be  called  disaffected  because  he  de- 
livers his  opinion,  although  the  prince  declares,  as 
he  justly  may,  that  the  danger  is  not  owing  to  his 
administration  t  or  shall  the  prince  himself  be 
blamed  when,  in  such  a  juncture,  he  puts  his 
affkirs  into  otlter  hands,  with  the  universal  applause 
of  his  people  1  As  to  the  vote  against  those  who 
should  affirm  the  church  vras  in  danger,  I  think  it 
likewise  referred  to  danger  from  or  under  the 
queen's  administration  ;  for  I  neither  have  it  by  me, 
nor  can  suddenly  have  recourse  to  it ;  but,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  I  know  not  how  it  can  refbr  to  any  dan- 
gers but  what  were  |>aat,  or  at  that  time  present ;  or 
how  it  could  affect  the  future,  unless  the  senators 
were  all  inspired,  or  at  least  that  majority  which 
voted  it :  neither  do  1  see  it  is  any  crime,  further 
than  ill  manners,  to  differ  in  opinion  from  a  majority 
of  either  or  both  houses ;  and  that  ill  manners,  I 
must  confess,  I  have  been  often  guilty  of  for  some 
years  past,  although  I  hope  I  never  shall  again. 

Another  topic  of  great  use  to  these  weekly  in- 
fiamers  is,  the  young  pretender  in  France,  to  whom 
their  whole  party  is  in  a  high  measure  indebted  for 
all  their  greatness;  and  whenever  it  lies  in  their 
power  they  may  perhaps  return  their  acknowledg- 
ments, as,  out  of  their  seal  for  frequent  revolutions, 
tbey  were  ready  to  do  to  his  supposed  father,  which 
is  a  piece  of  secret  history  that  1  hope  will  one  day 
see  tiie  lig^t ;  and  I  am  sure  it  shall  if  ever  I  am 
master  of  it,  without  regarding  whose  ears  may 
tingle.  But  at  present  the  word  pretender  is  a  term 
of  art  in  their  proflession.  A  secretary  of  state  can- 
not desire  Leave  to  resign,  but  the  pretender  is  at 
bottom;  the  queen  cannot  dissolve  a  parliament, 
but  it  is  a  plot  to  dethrone  herself  and  bring  in  the 
pretender;  half-a-seore  stock-jobbers  are  playing 
the  knave  In  Exchange-alley,  and  there  goes  the 


pretender  with  a  sponge.  One  would  be  apt  to 
think  they  bawl  ont  the  pretender  so  often  to  take 
off  the  terror,  or  tell  so  many  lies  about  him  to 
slacken  our  caution,  that  when  he  is  really  eoming, 
by  their  connivance,  we  may  not  believe  them,  as 
the  boy  served  the  shepherds  about  the  eoming  of 
the  wolf;  or  perhaps  they  scare  us  with  the  pre- 
tender because  they  think  he  may  be  like  some 
diseases  that  come  with  a  fiight.  Do  they  not  be- 
lieve that  the  queen's  present  ministry  love  her  ma- 
jesty at  least  as  well  as  some  loved  the  dinreht 
And  why  is  it  not  as  great  a  maik.  of  disaffection 
now  to  say  the  queen  is  in  danger,  as  it  was  some 
months  ago  to  affirm  the  same  of  the  church  t  Sup- 
pose it  be  a  false  opinion  that  the  queen's  right  is 
hereditary  and  indefeasible  ;  yet  how  is  it  possible 
that  those  who  hold  and  believe  such  a  doctrine  can  be 
in  the  pretender's  interest  1  His  title  b  weakened  by 
every  argument  that  strengthens  hers :  it  is  as  plain 
as  the  words  of  an  act  ot  parliament  can  make  it 
that  her  present  mi^esty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of 
the  late  king  and  queen,  her  sister :  Is  not  that  an 
hereditary  right  1  What  need  we  explain  it  any 
further  1  I  have  known  an  article  of  laith  ex- 
pounded in  much  looser  and  more  general  terms, 
and  that  by  an  author  whose  opinions  are  very 
much  followed  by  a  certain  party.  Suppope  vre  go 
further,  and  examine  the  word  smflff/wMtft/e,  with 
which  some  writers  of  late  have  made  themselves  so 
merry ;  I  confess  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  any 
law  which  the  supreme  power  makes  may  not  by 
the  same  power  be  repealed  ;  so  that  I  shall  not  de- 
termine whether  the  queen's  right  be  indefeasible  or 
not.  But  this  I  will  maintain,  that  whoever  afBrms 
it  is  so  is  not  guilty  of  a  crime ;  for  in  that  eettle- 
ment  of  the  crown  after  the  Revolution,  where  her 
present  majesty  is  named  in  remainder,  there  are  (as 
near  as  I  can  remember)  these  remarkable  words,  "  to 
which  we  bind  ourselves  and  our  posterity  for  ever." 
Lawyers  may  explain  this,  or  call  them  words  of 
form,  as  they  please  ;  and  reasoners  may  argae  that 
such  an  obligation  is  against  the  nature  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  a  plain  reader,  who  takes  the  words  in 
their  natural  meaning,  may  be  excused  in  thinking 
a  right  so  confirmed  is  indefeasible ;  and  if  there  be 
an  absurdity  in  such  an  opinion,  he  is  not  to  answer 
for  it. 

F.8.  "When  this  paper  was  going  to  the  prcsa,  the 
printer  brought  me  two  more  O^rvatore,  wholly 
taken  up  in  my  Examiner  upon  lying,  which  I  vras 
at  the  pains  to  read ;  and  they  are  just  such  an  an- 
swer as  the  two  others  I  have  mentioned.  This  is 
aU  I  have  to  say  on  that  matter. 


No.  17. 

THtmsBAT,   NOTBICBBE  2S,   1710. 

Qui  nnt  boni  cItm  ?    Qui  belli,  qat  domi  de  pstiii 
nial  qui  paftriM  beacneia  BODtiiRaBt  ? 


Wbo  is  the  p>od  and  laudable  cititen  ?  Who  Id  peace,  or  vbo 
in  war,  has  merited  the  Ikvour  of  bis  country  ?  who  bnc 
that  Yomn  who  with  gratltade  i— lembeie  ajuA  «*■■«> 
ledga  ttia  liiivoan  and  rewavfa  he  haa  alrsady  recaiwd  ? 

I  WILL  employ  this  present  paper  upon  a  subject 
which  of  late  has  very  much  affected  me,  wiilch  I 
have  considered  with  a  good  deal  of  application,  and 
made  several  inquiries  about  among  those  pefuons 
who  I  thought  were  best  able  to  i^orm  me ;  and, 
if  I  deliver  my  sentiments  vrith  some  freedom,  I 
hope  it  vrill  be  forgiven,  irhile  I  aceompeny  k  with 
that  tenderness  which  so  nice  a  point  reqolres. 

I  said  in  a  former  paper  'No.  14)  that  one  epe- 
doos  ejection  to  the  late  removals  at  oouit  was»  the 
fear  of  giving  aaeialiMit  lo  a  geflmiil  who  has  been 
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lonf  wcewiftil  ftbrotd ;  and  ftoeovdiiiglj  the  eom- 
moo  ebmoor  of  tongaet  and  pens  for  lonM  montht 
put  bai  nm  againtt  the  bMeneta,  the  ineonstAncy, 
tad  iagimtitiMle  of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  doke 
of  M aribofoaghf  iii  return  of  the  moot  eminent  ler- 
nou  that  ever  were  performed  by  a  subject  to  hit 
couatzy;  not  to  be  equalled  in  history:  and  then, 
to  bo  sore,  some  bitter  stroke  of  detraction  against 
Aleitader  and  Caaar,  who  nerer  did  us  the  least 
iajary.  Besides,  the  people  who  read  Plutarch 
eone  upon  us  with  parallels  drawn  from  the  Greeks 
lad  Romans,  who  ungratefully  dealt  with  I  know 
not  bow  many  of  their  moot  deaenring  generals; 
while  the  profomider  politicians  hsTO  seen  pamphlets 
vbers  Tacitua  and  MachlaTel  haTS  been  quoted  to 
ihow  the  danger  of  too  resplendent  a  merit  If  a 
•tnager  should  hear  these  serious  outcries  of  Ingra- 
titade  against  our  general  without  knowing  the 
ptiticulan,  he  would  be  apt  to  inquire  where  was 
bis  tomb,  or  whether  he  waa  allowed  christian 
bnrisl  1  not  doubting  but  we  had  put  him  to  some 
igaominious  death.  Or  has  he  been  tried  for  his 
Itfe,  and  very  narrowly  eaoapedl  has  he  been  ac- 
OHod  of  high  Crimea  and  misdemeanoral  has  the 
prinoe  ■sited  on  his  esute  and  left  him  to  starve  1 
hu  he  been  hooted  at  as  he  passed  the  streets  bv  an 
Qogrttefol  rabble  1  haTe  neither  honours,  offices, 
Bor  gnnts,  been  conferred  on  him  or  his  ftmilyl 
hare  not  he  and  they  been  barbarously  stripped  of 
tfasD  aUf  httve  net  he  and  his  forces  been  ill  paid 
abroad  1  and  doea  not  the  prince,  by  a  scanty  limited 
mmmisrien,  hinder  him  worn  pursuing  his  own  me- 
thods in  the  eondnoi  of  the  wart  has  he  no  power 
•t  lU  of  disposing  of  oommisBions  as  he  pleaaeat  is 
be  oot  Kveiely  used  by  the  ministry  or  parliament, 
▼bo  ysaily  call  him  to  a  atrict  aeooont  1  has  the 
MBsIs  ever  thanked  him  for  good  success,  and  have 
tbcy  not  alvrayapabliely  censured  him  for  the  least 
aiiesniage1-->Will  the  aocusen  of  the  nation  Join 
kmo  upon  any  of  theae  particulars,  or  tell  us  in 
vhatpcSnt  oor  damnable  sin  of  ingnlitude  Uest — 
Why,  it  is  plain  and  clear;  for  while  he  is  com- 
BsiMling  abroad,  the  queen  dissolves  her  parliament 
tod  chttgea  her  minietnr  at  home ;  in  which  uni« 
Tcntl  ealamity,  no  less  than  two  persona  allied  by 
BMiriage  to  the  general  [Sunderland  and  Qodolphinj 
btft  lort  their  placea.  Whence  came  this  wonder- 
<tti  tympathy  between  the  civil  and  military  powers  t 
WiU  the  troopa  in  Flanders  refuse  to  fight  unless 
tbey  can  have  their  own  lord-keeper,  their  own 
M-president  of  the  council,  their  own  parliament  t 
la  a  kiagdoan  where  the  people  are  free,  how  came 
tbcj  to  be  so  fond  of  having  their  counsels  under  the 
iailQNioe  of  their  army,  or  those  that  lead  iti  who, 
ia  all  weU-instituted  states,  had  no  commerce  with 
the  civil  power,  further  than  to  receive  their  mrdera, 
and  obey  them  without  reserve. 

When  a  general  is  not  so  popular,  either  in  hit 
*mj  or  at  home,  as  one  might  eapect  from  a  long 
fiowie  of  soeeeas,  it  may  peraape  be  aacribed  to  his 
^^Mom,  or  perhaps  to  his  complexion.  The  posses- 
M  of  some  one  quality,  or  defect  in  some  other, 
vdl  extieaely  damp  the  people's  lavonr,  aa  well  as 
the  bve  of  the  aoldiera.  Besides,  this  is  not  an  age 
to  Modnee  fovouritcs  of  the  people,  while  we  Uto 
*Bder  a  queen  vrho  engTOiscs  all  our  love  and  all 
^v  veneration ;  and  where  the  only  way  for  a  great 
looal  or  asinister  to  aeqnire  any  dagree  of  subor* 
^OMta  a&ctaoB  from  the  public  must  be,  by  all 
*ttbs  of  the  aaoat  entire  subminion  and  respect  to 
^  Mcrsd  person  and  commands;  otherwise,  no 
P>«t«ies  of  great  services,  either  in  the  field  or  the 
cabinet,  will  be  able  to  screen  them  from  univeraal 
hatred. 


But  the  late  ministry  vras  closely  Joined  to  the 
genersl  by  friendship,  interest,  alliance,  inclination, 
and  opinion ;  which  cannot  be  aflbmed  of  the  pre- 
sent :  and  the  ingratitude  of  the  nation  lice  in  the 
people'a  Joining,  as  one  man,  to  wish  that  such  a 
ministry  should  be  changed.  Is  it  not,  at  the  same 
time,  notorious  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that  nothing 
but  a  tender  regard  to  the  genend  was  able  to  pre- 
serve that  ministry  so  long,  until  neither  God  nor 
man  could  suffer  their  continuance  1  Tet,  in  the 
highest  ferment  of  things,  we  heard  few  or  no  re- 
flections upon  this  great  commander;  but  all  seemed 
unanimous  in  wishing  he  might  still  be  at  the  head 
of  the  confederate  forces ;  only  at  the  same  time,  in 
case  be  were  resolved  to  resign,  they  chose  rather  to 
turn  their  thoughts  somewhere  else  than  throw  up 
all  in  despair.  And  this  I  cannot  but  add,  in  defence 
of  the  people,  with  regard  to  the  person  we  are 
speaking  of^  that  in  the  high  station  he  has  been  for 
many  years  past,  hia  real  defects  (aa  nothing  human 
is  without  them)  have,  in  a  detracting  age,  been 
▼ery  sparingly  mentioned  either  in  libels  or  conver- 
sation, and  all  successes  very  freely  and  univeraally 
applauded. 

There  is  an  actite  and  a  passiTe  ingratitude  ;  ap- 
plying both  to  this  occasion,  we  may  say,  the  first  is, 
when  a  prince  or  people  returtis  good  services  with 
cruelty  or  ill  usage ;  the  other  is,  when  good  services 
are  not  at  all  or  very  meanly  rewarded.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  former ;  let  us  therefore,  in  the 
second  place,  examine  how  the  aervicea  of  our 
general  have  been  revrarded,  and  whether,  upon 
that  article,  either  prince  or  people  have  been  guilty 
of  ingratitude. 

Those  are  the  moat  valuable  rewarda  which  are 
given  to  us  from  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  donor 
that  they  fit  our  temper  best :  I  shall  therefore  say 
nothing  of  the  title  of  duke,  or  the  garter,  which  the 
queen  bestowed  upon  the  general  in  the  beginning 
of  her  reign ;  but  1  shall  come  to  more  substantial 
instances,  and  mention  nothing  which  has  not  been 
given  in  the  lace  of  the  world.  The  lands  of  Wood- 
stock may,  I  believe,  be  reckoned  worth  4U^000^ ; 
on  the  building  of  Blenheim  caatle  200^000/.  have 
been  already  expended,  although  it  be  not  yet  near 
flniahed;  the  grant  of  6000L  per  annum  on  the 
post-office  ia  richly  worth  }00,00<y. ;  his  prindpaUty 
in  Germany  aaay  be  computed  at  aO,0(My. ;  pictures^ 
Jewels,  and  other  gifts  from  foreign  princee,  6<KO0OI. ; 
the  grant  at  the  Pall-mall,  the  rangerahlp,  Ac.,  for 
want  of  move  certain  knowledge,  may  be  nlled 
10,0001. ;  hie  own  and  his  duchcm's  employments  at 
five  yean*  valuer  reckoning  only  the  known  and 
avovred  sakries,  are  very  low  rated  at  100,0001. 
Here  is  a  good  deal  above  half  a  million  of  monev ; 
and,  I  dare  say,  those  who  are  loudest  vnth  the 
damour  of  Ingratitude  will  readily  own  that  all 
this  is  but  a  trifle  in  comparison  of  what  ia  untold. 

The  reason  of  my  stating  this  account  la  only  to 
convince  the  world  that  vre  are  not  quite  so  un- 
grateful either  as  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans ;  and 
Ui  order  to  adjust  the  matter  with  all  faimesi,  I 
shall  confine  myself  to  the  latter,  who  were  much 
more  generous  of  the  two.  A  victorious  general  of 
Rome,  in  the  height  of  that  empire,  having  entirely 
subdued  his  enemies,  waa  rewarded  vrith  the  laiger 
triumph,  and  perhaps  a  statue  in  the  Forum,  a  bull 
for  a  saoiflce,  an  embroidered  garment  to  ^>pear  in, 
a  crown  of  laurel,  a  monumental  trophy  with  in- 
aeriptiona;  sontetimes  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
copper  eofais  were  struck  on  occasion  of  the  victoiy, 
which,  doing  honour  to  the  general,  we  will  place  to 
hia  account;  and  lastly,  sometimes,  althoo^  not 
Teiy  fifequently,  a  triumphal  arch.   These  are  aQ  the 
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rewards  that  I  can  call  to  mind  which  a  victorious 
^neral  received  after  his  return  from  the  most  glo* 
nous  expedition;  having  conquered  some  great 
kingdom ;  brought  the  king  himself,  his  family,  and 
nobles,  to  adorn  the  triumph,  in  chains  ;  and  made 
the  kingdom  either  a  Roman  province,  or,  at  best, 
a  poor  depending  state,  in  humble  alliance  to  that 
empire*  Now,  of  all  these  rewards,  I  find  but  two 
which  were  of  real  profit  to  the  general ;  the  laurel 
crown,  made  and  sent  him  at  the  charge  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  the  embroidered  garment ;  but  1  cannot  find 
whether  this  last  was  paid  for  by  the  senate  or  the 
general :  however,  we  will  take  the  more  favourable 
opinion;  and  in  all  the  rest  admit  the  whole  ex- 
pense, as  if  it  were  ready  money  in  the  general's 
pocket.  Now,  according  to  these  computations  on 
both  sides,  we  will  draw  up  two  fair  accounts ;  the 
one  of  Roman  gratitude,  and  the  other  of  British 
ingratitude,  and  set  them  together  in  balance. 


A  BILL  OP  ROMAN   ORATrTUDB. 


} 


Imprimis 

For  frankincense,  and  earthen  pots  to 

bum  it  in  .  •  • 
A  bull  for  sacrifice  •  • 
An  embroidered  garment  • 
A  crown  of  laurel  .  • 
A  statue  .  .  •  • 
A  trophy  •  •  •  . 
A  thousand  copper  medals,  value 

pence  a-piece  •  •         • 

A  triumphal  arch         •         • 
A  triumphal  car,  valued  as  a  modern  coach 
Casual  charges  at  the  triumph 


£•         8m         dm 

4  10    0 


8     0 
50    0 


half. 


} 


0 

100 

80 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
2 
0 
0 


2  1  8 

500  0  0 

100  0  0 

150  0  0 


£994  11  10 

A  BILL  OF  BRITISH   INGRATITUDE. 


Imprimis— 
Woodstock  • 

Blenheim 
Post-of&ce  grant 
Mildenheim 
Pictures,  jewels,  ftc. 
Fall-mail  grant,  &c. 
Employments      • 


£. 

40,000 

200,000 

100,000 

30,000 

60,000 

10,000 

100,000 

£540,000 


This  is  an  account  of  the  visible  profits  on  both 
aides ;  and  if  the  Roman  general  had  any  private 
perquisites,  they  may  be  easily  discounted,  and  by 
more  probable  computations;  and  differ  yet  more 
upon  the  balance  if  we  consider  that  all  the  gold  and 
silver  for  safeguards  and  contributions,  also  all  valu- 
able prises  taken  in  the  war,  were  openly  exposed  in 
the  triumph,  and  then  lodged  in  the  Capitol  for  the 
public  service. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  yet  quite  so  bad 
at  worst  as  the  Romans  were  at  best.  And  I  doubt, 
those  who  raise  the  hideous  cry  of  ingratitude  may 
be  mightily  mistaken  in  the  consequence  they  pro- 
pose from  such  complaints.  I  remember  a  saying 
of  Seneca,  Multoa  ingrat09  invmimus,  phtrea  fa^ 
eimua  ;  we  find  many  ungrateful  persons  in  the  world, 
but  we  make  more  by  setting  too  high  a  rate  upon 
our  pretensions,  and  undervaluing  the  rewards  we 
receive.  When  unreasouable  bills  are  brought  in 
they  ought  to  be  Uxed  or  cut  off  in  the  middle. 
Where  there  have  been  long  accounts  between  two 
persons,  I  have  known  one  of  them  perpetually 
making  large  demands,  and  pressing  for  payment, 
who,  when  the  accounts  were  cast  up  on  both  sides, 
was  found  to  be  debtor  for  some  hundreds.    I  am 


thinking,  if  a  proclamation  were  issued  out  (or  every 
man  to  send  in  his  bill  of  merits,  and  the  lowest 
price  he  set  them  at,  what  a  pretty  sum  it  would 
amount  to,  and  how  many  such  islands  as  this  mutt 
be  sold  to  pay  them.  I  form  my  judgment  from  the 
practice  of  those  who  sometimes  happen  to  pay  thera* 
selves,  and,  I  dare  affirm,  would  not  be  so  unjust  as 
to  take  a  farthing  more  than  they  think  is  due  to 
their  deserts.  I  will  instance  only  in  one  article. 
A  lady  [supposed  to  be  queen  Anne]  of  my  sc- 
quaintance  appropriated  twenty-six  pounds  a-ycar 
out  of  her  allowance,  for  certain  uses,  which  her 
woman  received,  and  was  to  pay  to  the  lady,  or  her 
order,  as  it  was  called  for.  But,  after  eight  years 
it  appeared,  upon  the  strictest  calculation,  that  the 
woman  had  paid  but  four  pounds  a-year,  and  sunk 
two-and-twenty  for  her  own  pocket.  It  is  but  sup- 
posing, instead  of  twenty-six  pounds,  twenty-six 
thousand ;  and  by  that  you  may  judge  what  the  pre- 
tensions of  modem  merit  are,  where  it  happens  to 
be  its  own  paymaster. 


No.  18. 

THURSDAY,    NOVEMBER  30,    1710. 

Quu  res  luxuries  in  fla{{itiit.  avaritia  in  rapinb.  •uperbia  is 
contumeliii  efiicere  potuiaaet ;  eu  omoM  feae,  hoe  uno  i«nr- 
tore  per  triennium,  pmtuliMe  aiebant. 

Tliese  thiuK*  were  the  effect  of  his  ■eandaloos  and  nnboamcM 
luxury,  hiM  iiuatiable  avariee,  his  oootamelums  loaoleorr. 
Theie  were  the  wiflerln^  of  that  unhappy  ostioQ.  fbr  thre* 
yean,  under  hi>  opprcauve  government. 

When  I  first  undertook  this  paper  I  was  resolved 
to  concern  myself  only  with  things,  and  not  with 
persons.  Whether  I  have  kept  or  broken  this  re* 
solution  I  cannot  recollect ;  and  I  vrill  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  examine,  but  leave  the  matter  to  those  little 
antagonists  who  may  want  a  topic  for  criticism. 
Thus  much  I  have  discovered,  that  it  is  in  vmting  u 
in  building,  where,  after  all  our  schemes  and  calcu- 
lations,  we  are  mightily  deceived  in  our  accounts, 
and  often  forced  to  make  use  of  any  materials  we 
can  find  that  the  work  may  be  kept  a-going.  Be- 
sides, to  speak  my  opinion,  the  things  I  have  occa- 
sion to  mention  are  so  closely  linked  to  persons,  thst 
nothing  but  time  (the  fatl^er  of  oblivion)  can  separate 
them.  Let  me  put  a  parallel  case  :^-Suppo«e  I  should 
complain  that  last  week  my  coach  was  within  an 
inch  of  overtuming  in  a  smooth  even  way,  and 
dravm  by  very  gentle  horses ;  to  be  aure,  all  my 
friends  would  immediately  lay  the  fault  upon  John 
[duke  of  Marlborough],  because  they  knew  he  then 
presided  in  my  coach-box.  Again,  suppose  I  should 
discover  some  uneasiness  to  find  myself  I  knew  not 
how,  over  head  and  ears  in  debt,  although  I  were 
sure  my  tenants  paid  their  rents  very  well,  and  tbst 
I  never  spent  half  my  income ;  they  would  eertainh 
advise  me  to  turn  ofiT  Mr.  Oldfox  [lord  Godolphin. 
lord-treasurer],  my  receiver,  and  take  another.  If, 
as  a  justice  of  peace,  I  should  tell  a  friend  that  my 
warrants  and  mittimuses  were  never  drawn  up  as  I 
would  have  them ;  that  I  had  the  misfortune  to  send 
an  honest  man  to  gaol  and  dismiss  a  knave ;  be 
would  bid  me  no  longer  trust  Charies  and  Harry.' 
my  two  clerks,  whom  he  knew  to  be  ignorant-,  wilful« 
assuming,  and  ill-inclined  fellows.  If  I  should  add 
that  my  tenants  made  me  very  uneasy  with  their 
squabbles  and  broils  among  themselves,  he  vrould 
counsel  me  to  cashier  Will  Bigamy  [WilUam  eari 
Cowper],  the  seneschal  of  my  manor.  And  lastly, 
if  my  neighbour  and  I  happened  to  have  a  misunder- 
standing about  the  delivery  of  a  messsge,  what 
could  I  do  less  than  wtrip  and  discard  the  bion- 

*  Earl  ol  SuhderUuid,  and  Henry  Boyle,  esq.,  flenetarirt  cf 
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dering  or  muliciotis  raical  who  carried  it  t  [Horatio 

Walpole.] 
It  if  Che  lame  thing  in  the  conduct  of  public  affiun, 

where  they  have  been  managed  with  rashness  or 

wilfalnets,  corruption,  ignorance,  or  injustice.  Barely 
to  relate  the  facts,  at  least  while  they  are  fresh  in 
aemory,  will  as  much  reflect  upon  the  persons  con- 
cerned, as  if  we  had  told  their  names  at  length. 

I  hare  therefore  since  thought  of  another  expe- 
dient, frequently  practised  with  great  safety  and 
success  by  satirical  writers,  which  is,  that  of  looking 
iotp  history  for  some  character  bearing  a  resemblance 
to  the  person  we  would  describe,  and  with  the  ab- 
solute power  of  altering,  adding,  or  suppressing  what 
I'irrumstances  we  please,  I  conceiTe  we  must  hare 
very  bad  luck,  or  Tery  little  skill,  to  fail.     HowcTer, 
lome  days  ago  in  a  coffee-house,  looking  into  one  of 
the  politic  weekly  papers,   I  found  the  writer  had 
&IIea  into  this  scheme,  and  I  happened  to  light  on 
that  part  where  he  was  describing  a  person  who, 
from  small  beginnings,  grew  (as  I  remember)  to  be 
comtable  of  France,  and  had  a  Tery  haughty  imperious 
vife.    I  took  the  author  as  a  friend  to  our  faction, 
for  \o,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  they  call  the 
queen  and  ministry,  almost  the  whole  clergy,  and 
oine  parts  in  ten  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  said  to  a 
geotleman  near  me,  that  although  I  knew  well  enough 
vbat  persons  the  author  meant,  yet  there  were  se- 
veral particulars  in  the  husband's  character  which  I 
Maid  not  reconcile ;  for  that  of  the  lady,  it  was  just 
aad  adequate  enough.     But  it  seems  I  mistook  the 
whole  matter,  and  applied  all  I  had  read  to  a  couple 
of  penons  who  were  not  at  that  time  in  the  writer's 
thouj^hti. 

Now,  to  aToid  such  a  misfortune  as  this,  I  have 
^a  for  some  time  consulting  Liry  and  Tacitus,  to 
^d  out  a  character  of  a  princep$  senatua,  a  prtetor 
f'^iu.  a  ftuBaior  ttrariuBt  a  Ctesort  ab  eptsto/w ,  and 
*pneoniul:  but  among  the  worst  of  them,  I  cannot 
diKorer  one  frooa  whom  to  draw  a  parallel  without 
doing  injury  to  a  Roman  memory,  so  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  hare  recourse  to  TuUy.  But  this  author 
relating  facts  only  as  an  orator,  I  thought  it  would 
1^  bett  to  obserre  his  method,  and  make  an  extract 
from  lix  harangues  of  his  against  Yerres,  only  still 
prewnring  the  form  of  an  oration.  I  remember  a 
yoqn^  brother  of  mine,  who  deceased  about  two 
Biooths  ago,  presented  the  world  with  a  speech  of 
Alhbiades  against  an  Athenian  brewer.  Now  I  am 
t'>id  for  certain,  that  in  those  days  there  was  no  ale 
m  \thens,  therefore  that  speech,  or  at  least  a  great 
put  of  it,  must  needs  be  spurious.  The  difference 
between  my  brother  and  me  is  this ;  he  makes  AI- 
fibiadei  say  a  great  deal  more  than  he  really  did, 
•pd  1  make  Cicero  say  a  great  deal  less.  This 
♦mes»  had  been  the  Roman  governor  of  Sicily  for 
three  ;eax«,  and,  on  his  return  from  his  government, 
(he  Sicilians  entreated  Cicero  to  impeach  him  in  the 
•(tiate,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  several  orations, 
whence  I  have  faithailly  translated  and  abstracted 
thu  which  foUovrs : 

**  Mt  Loans, — A  pernicious  opinion  has  for  some 
^^^  prevailed,  not  only  at  Rome  but  among  our 
i^vhbouring  nations,  that  a  man  who  has  money 
'tonifh,  althoogh  he  be  ever  so  guilty,  eannot  be 
'^dernned  in  ibis  place.  But  however  industri- 
Q'Mly  this  opinion  be  spread  to  cast  an  odium  on  the 
•^te,  we  have  brought  before  your  lordships  Caius 
^«nes,  a  person  for  his  life  and  actions  already  con- 
dfmnedbyall  men.  But,  as  he  hopes  and  gives 
f-^  by  the  influence  of  his  wealth  to  be  here  absolved 
»Q  condemning  this  man,  you  have  an  opportunity 
of  belying  that  general  scandal,  of  redeeming  the 
'  Earl  oTWhartoD-^viceroy  of  Ireland. 


credit  lost  by  former  judgments,  and  recoTering  the 
love  of  the  Roman  people  as  well  as  of  our  neigh- 
bours.   I  have  brought  here  a  man  before  you,  my 
lords,  who  is  a  robber  of  the  public  treasure,  an 
overtumer  of  law  and  justice,  and  the  disgrace,  as 
well    as   destruction  of  the  Sicilian  province;   of 
whom,  if  you  shall  determine  with  equity  and  due 
sererity,  your  authority  will  remain  entire,  and  upon 
such  an  establishment  as  it  ought  to  be :  but  if  his 
great  riches  will  be  able  to  force  their  way  through 
that  religious  reverence  and  truth,  which  become  so 
awful  an  assembly,   I  shall,   however,  obtain  this 
much,  that  the  defect  will  be  laid  where  it  ought ; 
and  that  it  shall  not  be  objected  that  the  criminal 
was  not  produced,  or  that  there  wanted  an  orator  to 
accuse  him.    This  man,  my  lords,  has  publicly  said* 
that  those  ought  to  be  afraid  of  accusations  who 
have  only  robbed  enough  for  their  own  support  and 
maintenance ;  but  that  he  has  plundered  sufficient 
to  bribe  numbers ;  and  that  nothing  is  so  high  or  so 
holy  vriiich  money  cannot  corrupt.    Take  t^t  sup- 
port from  him,  and  he  can  have  no  other  left ;  for 
what  eloquence  will  be  able  to  defend  a  man  whose 
life  has  been  tainted  vrith  so  many  scandalous  vices, 
and  who  has  been  so  long  condemned  by  the  uni- 
Tersal  opinion  of  the  world  t    To  pass  over  the  foul 
stains  and  ignominy  of  his  youth,  his  corrupt  ma- 
nagement  in   all  employments  he  has  borne,  his 
treachery  and  irreligion,  his  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion :  he  has  left  of  late  such  monuments  of  his  viU 
lanies  in    Sicily,   made  such  havoc  and   confusion 
there  during  his  government,  that  the  province  can- 
not by  any  means  be  restored  to  its  former  state, 
and  hardly  recover  itself  at  all,  under  many  years, 
and  by  a  long  succession  of  good  governors.     While 
this  man  governed  in  that  island,  the  Sicilians  had 
neither  the  benefit  of  our  laws,  nor  their  own,  nor 
even  of  common  right.     In  Sicily,  no  man  now  pos- 
sesses more  than  what  the  governor's  lust  and  ava- 
rice have  overlooked,  or  what  he  was  forced  to  neg- 
lect, out  of  mere  weariness  and  satiety  of  oppression. 
Everything,  where  he  presided,  was  determined  by 
his  arbitrary  will ;  and  the  best  subjects  he  treated 
as  enemies.     To  recount  his  abominable  debauche- 
ries would  offend  any  modest  ear,  since  so  many 
could  not  preserve  their  daughters  and  wives  from 
his  lust.     I  believe  there  is  no  man,  who  ever  heard 
his  name,  that  cannot  relate  his  enormities.     We 
bring  before  you  in  judgment,  my  lords,  a  public 
robber,  an  adulterer,   a  dbfiler  of  altars,*  an 
enemy  of  religion,  and  of  all  that  is  sacred.     In  Si- 
cily he  sold  all  employments  of  judicature,  magis- 
tracy,  and  trust,    places  in  the  council,   and   the 
priesthood  itself,  to  the  highest   bidder;  and  has 
plundered  that  island  of  forty  millions  of  sesterces. 
And  here  I  cannot  but  observe  to  your  lordships,  in 
what  manner  Verres  passed  the  day ;  the  morning 
was  spent  in  taking  bribes  and  selling  emplo^'ments 
— the  rest  of  it  in  drunkenness  and  lust.     His  dis- 
course at  table  was  scandalously  unbecoming  the 
dignity  of  his  station ;  noise,  brutality,  and  obscene- 
ness.     One  particular  I  cannot  omit;  that  in   the 
high  character  of  governor  of  Sicily  (Ireland),  upon 
a  solemn  day,  a  day  set  apart  for  public  prayer  for 
the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  he  stole  at  evening 
in  a  chair  to  a  married  woman  of  infamous  character, 
against  all  decency  and  prudence,  as  well  as  against 
all  lavirs,  both  human  and  divine.     Didst  thou  think, 
O  Verres  !  the  government  of  Sicily  was  given  thee 
with  so  large  a  commission,  only,  by  the  power  of 
that,  to  break  all  the  bars  of  law,  modesty,  and  duty ; 
to  suppose  all  men's  fortunes  thine,  and  leave  no 
house  free  from  thy  rapine  and  lustl"  &c. 
■  A  true  story  of  lord  WbarUm. 
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This  extract,  to  deal  ingenuoualy,  has  cost  me 
more  pains  than  I  think  it  is  worth,  having  only 
serred  to  convince  me,  that  modem  corruptions  are 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  ancient  examples,  without 
having  recourse  to  poetry  or  fable.  For  instance, 
I  never  read  in  story  of  a  law  enacted  to  take  away 
the  force  of  all  laws  whatsoever ;  by  which  a  man 
may  safely  commit  upon  the  last  of  June,  what  he 
would  infallibly  be  hanged  for,  if  he  committed  it  on 
the  first  of  July ;  by  which  the  greatest  criminals 
may  escape,  provided  they  continue  long  enough  in 
power  to  antiquate  their  crimes,  and  by  stifling  them 
a  while,  can  deceive  the  legislature  into  an  amnesty, 
of  which  the  enactors  do  not  at  that  time  foresee  the 
consequence.  A  cautious  merchant  will  be  apt  to 
suspect,  when  he  finds  a  man  who  has  the  repute  of 
a  cunning  dealer,  and  with  whom  he  has  old  ac- 
counts, urging  for  a  general  release.  When  I  reflect 
on  this  proceeding,  I  am  not  surprised  that  those 
who  contrived  a  parliamentary  sponge  for  their 
crimes  are  now  afraid  of  a  new  revolution  sponge 
for  their  money  :  and  if  it  were  possible  to  contrive 
a  sponge  that  could  only  affect  those  who  had  need 
of  the  other,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  ill  employed. 

No.  19. 
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Quippe  obi  fu  venum  atque  nefat ;  tot  belU  per  orbem ; 
*   Tain  multB  icelerum  fades 

Where  ucred  order,  fimad  and  force  confound; 
Where  impioua  wan  and  tumults  rage  around. 

I  AM  often  violently  tempted  to  let  the  world  freely 
know  who  the  author  of  this  paper  is ;  to  tell  them 
my  name  and  titles  at  length  ;  which  would  prevent 
abundance  of  inconsistent  criticisms  I  daily  hear 
upon  it.  Those  who  are  enemies  to  the  notions  and 
opinions  I  would  advance  are  sometimes  apt  to 
quarrel  with  the  Examiner,  as  defective  in  point 
of  vrit,  and  sometimes  of  truth.  At  other  times  they 
are  so  generous  and  candid  to  allow  it  is  written  by 
a  club,  and  that  very  great  hands  have  fingers  in  it. 
As  for  those  who  only  appear  its  adversaries  in  print, 
they  give  me  but  very  little  pain.  The  paper  I  hold 
lies  at  my  mercy,  and  I  can  govern  it  as  I  please  ; 
therefore,  when  I  begin  to  find  the  wit  too  bright, 
the  learning  too  deep,  and  the  satire  too  keen  for 
me  to  deal  with  (a  very  frequent  case,  no  doubt, 
where  a  man  is  constantly  attacked  by  such  shrewd 
adversaries),  I  peaceably  fold  it  up,  or  fling  it  aside, 
and  read  no  more.  It  would  be  happy  for  me  to 
have  the  same  power  over  people's  tongues,  and  not 
be  forced  to  hear  my  own  work  railed  and  com- 
mended fifty  times  a  day ;  affecting  all  the  while  a 
countenance  who)ly  unconcerned,  and  joining,  out 
of  policy  or  good  manners,  with  the  judgment  of 
both  parties :  this,  I  confess,  is  too  great  a  hardship 
for  so  bashful  and  imexperienced  a  writer. 

But,  alas !  I  lie  under  another  discouragement  of 
much  more  weight.  I  was  very  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  my  party,  when  I  set  up  to  be  a  writer. 
Where  is  the  merit,  or  what  opportunity  4o  discover 
our  wit,  our  courage,  or  our  learning,  in  drawing 
our  pens  for  the  defence  of  a  cause  which  the  queen 
and  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  the  kingdom,  have  so  unanimously  embraced  1  I 
am  cruelly  afraid  we  politic  authors  must  begin  to 
lessen  our  expenses,  and  lie  for  the  future  at  the 
mercy  of  our  printers.  All  hopes  are  now  gone  of 
writing  ourselves  into  places  or  pensions.  A  certain 
starveling  author,  who  worked  under  the  late  admi- 
nistration, told  me  with  a  heavy  heart  about  a  month 
•fM>  that  he,  and.some  others  of  his  brethren,  had 
y  offered  their  service,  dog-cheap,  to  the  pre- 


sent ministry,  but  were  all  refused ;  and  are  novr 
maintained  by  contribution  like  Jacobites  orfuiatics. 
I  have  been  of  late  employed,  out  of  perfect  commi- 
seration, in  doing  them  good  offices:  for, whereas 
some  were  of  opinion  that   these  hungry  zealots 
should  not  be  suffered  any  longer,  in  their  malapert 
way,  to  snarl  at  the  present  course  of  public  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  whereas  others  proposed  that  they 
should  be  limited  to  a  certain  number,  and  permitted 
to  write  for  their  masters  in  the  same  manner  as  coun- 
sel are  assigned  for  other  criminals,  that  is,  to  laj  all 
they  can  in  defence  of  their  client,  bat  not  reflect 
upon  the  court ;  I  humbly  gave  my  advice,  that  ihej 
should  be  suffered  to  write  on  as  they  used  to  do, 
which  I  did  purely  out  of  regard  to  their  pereona, 
for  I  hoped  it  would  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  prevent  them  from  falling  into  evil  course*; 
which,  though  of  little  consequence  to  tlie  public, 
would  certainly  be  fatal  to  themselves.     If  I  have 
room  at  the  bottom  of  this  paper,  I  will  transaibe  a 
petition  to  the  present  ministry,  sent  me  by  one  of 
these  authors,   in  behalf  of  himself  and  founcore 
others  of  his  brethren. 

For  my  own  part,  notwithstanding  the  little  en- 
couragement to  be  hoped  for  at  this  time  from  the 
men  in  power,  1  shall  continue  my  paper,  till  either 
the  world  or  myself  grow  weary  of  it :  the  latter  U 
easily  determined  ;  and,  for  the  former,  I  abali  not 
leave  it  to  the  partiality  of  either  party,  but  to  the 
infallible  judgment  of  my  printer.  One  princi|Al 
end  I  designed  by  it  was  to  undeceive  those  well- 
meaning  people  who  have  been  drawn  unawares  into 
a  wrong  sense  of  things»  either  by  the  common  p^^ 
judices  of  education  and  company,  the  great  per- 
sonal quaUties  of  some  party  leaiders,  or  the  foul 
misrepresentations  that  were  constantly  made  of  all 
who  durst  differ  from  them  in  the  amallest  article. 
I  have  known  such  men  struck  with  the  thoughts  ai 
some  late  changes,  which  as  they  pretend  to  thini, 
were  made,  without  any  reason  visible  to  the  worH. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  allege,  vhat 
nobody  doubts,  that  a  good  and  wise  prince  may  be 
allowed  to  change  his  ministers,  without  gi^inir  • 
reason  to  his  subjects  ;  because  it  is  probable,  that 
he  will  not  make  such  a  change  without  very  is* 
portant  reasons ;  and  a  good  subject  ought  to  sup- 
pose, that,  in  such  a  case,  there  are  such  reasoA% 
although  he  be  not  apprised  of  them  ;  otherwise  ht 
must  inwardly  tax  his  prince  of  capriciousn^s,  ic- 
constancy,  or  ill  design.  Such  reasons,  indeed,  ms} 
not  be  obvious  to  persons  prejudiced,  or  at  a  grr^ 
distance,  or  short  thinkers ;  and,  therefore,  if  there 
be  no  secrets  of  state  nor  any  ill  consequences  to  ^ 
apprehended  from  their  publication,  it  is  no  uncoic- 
mendable  work  in  any  private  hand,  to  lay  thesi 
open  for  the  satisfaction  of  all  men.  And  if  wbii 
I  have  already  said,  or  shall  hereafter  say,  of  tb* 
kind,  be  thought  to  reflect  upon  persons,  althou|rb 
none  have  been  named,  I  know  not  bow  it  can  p<»' 
sibly  be  avoided.  The  queen  in  her  speech  mvir 
tions,  with  great  concern,  that  "  the  navy  and  othtf 
offices  are  burdened  with  heavy  debts;  and  d«sin« 
that  the  like  may  be  prevented  for  the  time  to  coint- 
And  if  it  be  now  possible  to  prevent  the  contica- 
ance  of  an  evil  that  has  been  so  long  growing  uf^^ 
us,  and  is  arrived  to  such  a  height,  surely  those  co-'- 
ruptions  and  mismanagements  must  have  been  SF*^ 
which  first  introduced  them,  before  our  taxes  irere 
eaten  up  by  annuities. 

If  I  were  able  to  rip  up  and  discover,  in  all  their 
colours,  only  about  eight  or  nine  thousand  of  th^ 
most  scandalous  abuses  that  have  been  committee 
in  aU  parts  of  public  management  for  twenty  year* 
past,  by  a  certain  set  of  men  and  their  tnatnuDe&t»i 
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I  ibottid  reckon  it  lome  BerTice  to  my  country  and 
pofterity.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  I  should  be  glad 
the  autbors'  names  were  conveyed  to  future  times, 
along  with  their  actions.  For  although  the  present  age 
may  uuderstand  well  enough  the  little  hints  we 
give,  the  parallels  we  draw,  and  the  characters  we 
describe,  yet  all  this  will  be  lost  to  the  next.  How 
erer,  if  these  papers,  reduced  into  a  more  durable 
form,  should  happen  to  lire  till  our  grandchildren  be 
men,  I  hope  they  may  have  curiosity  enough  to  con- 
sult annals,  and  compare  dates,  in  order  to  find  out 
vbat  names  were  then  intrusted  with  the  conduct 
of  affairs,  in  the  consequences  whereof  themselves 
will  so  deeply  share ;  like  a  heavy  debt  in  a  private 
family,  which  often  lies  an  incumbrance  upon  an 
estate  for  three  generations. 

Bat,  leaving  the  care  of  informing  posterity  to 
better  pens,  I  shall,  with  due  regard  to  truth,  dis- 
cretion, and  the  safety  of  my  person  from  the  men 
of  the  new-fangled  moderation,  continue  to  take  all 
proper  opportunities  of  letting  the  misled  pari  of 
tbe  people  see  how  grossly  they  have  been  abused, 
a&d  in  what  particulars.  I  shall  also  endeavour  to 
convince  them  that  the  present  course  we  are  in  is 
the  most  probable  means,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
to  extricate  ourselves  out  of  all  our  difficulties. 

Among  those  who  are  pleased  to  write  or  talk 
ifiiinst  this  paper,  I  have  observed  a  strange  manner 
of  reaaoning,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  them 
ciplain  themselves  upon.  They  make  no  ceremony 
of  exclaiming  upon  all  occasions  against  a  change  of 
miniitry,  in  so  critical  and  dangerous  a  conjuncture. 
What  shall  we,  who  heartily  approve  and  join  in 
those  proceedings,  say  in  defence  of  them  t  We  own 
the  juncture  of  affairs  to  be  as  they  describe :  we 
tn  poshed  for  an  answer ;  and  are  forced  at  last 
freely  to  confess  that  the  corruptions  and  abuses  in 
^v«y  branch  of  the  administration  were  so  numerous 
ud  intolerable,  that  all  things  must  have  ended  in 
nun  without  some  speedy  reformation.  This  I 
have  already  asserted  in  a  former  paper;  and  the 
replies  I  have  read  or  heard  have  been  in  plain 
tenns  to  aiBrm  the  direct  contrary :  and  not  only  to 
defend  and  celebrate  the  late  persons  and  proceed- 
iAft,  but  to  threaten  me  with  law  and  vengeance  for 
nsting  reflections  on  so  many  great  and  honourable 
men,  whose  birth,  virtue,  and  abilities,  whose  morals 
and  religion,  whose  love  of  their  country,  and  its 
constitution  in  church  and  state,  were  so  universally 
*Uowed ;  and  all  this  set  off  with  odious  compari- 
tona,  reflecting  on  the  present  choice ;  is  not  this, 
in  plain  and  direct  terms,  to  tell  all  the  world  that 
^  qntea  has,  in  a  most  dangerous  crisis,  turned  out 
»  vhole  set  of  the  best  ministers  that  ever  served  a 
prince,  without  any  manner  of  reason  but  her  royal 
plesfore,  and  brought  in  others,  of  a  character  di- 
netly  contrary  1  And  how  so  vile  an  opinion  as 
this  can  consist  with  the  least  pretence  to  loyalty  or 
icood  manners,  let  the  world  determine. 

I  confess  myself  so  littA  a  refiner  in  politics 
u  not  to  be  able  to  discover  what  other  motive, 
besides  obedience  to  the  queen,  a  sense  of  public 
<lui||er,  and  a  true  love  of  their  country,  joined  with 
inrincible  courage,  could  spirit  up  those  great  men, 
*bo  hsve  now,  under  her  majesty's  authority,  un- 
dertaken the  direction  of  affairs.  What  can  they 
npeet  but  the  utmost  efforts  of  malice,  from  a  set 
^enraged  domestic  adversaries,  perpetually  watch- 
ing over  their  conduct,  crossing  all  their  designs, 
sbd  Qnng  every  art  to  foment  divisions  among  them, 
in  order  to  Join  with  the  weakest,  upon  any  rupture  1 
Ihe  difficulties  they  must  encounter  are  nine  times 
more  and  greater  than  ever ;  and  the  prospects  of  the 
^'^'^nst,  sfter  the  reaping!  and  gleanings  of  so  many 


years,  nine  times  less.  Every  misfortune  at  home 
or  abroad,  although  the  necessary  consequence  of 
former  counsels,  will  be  imputed  to  them ;  and  aU 
the  good  success  given  to  the  merit  of  former  schemes. 
A  sharper  has  held  your  cards  all  the  evening,  play- 
ed booty,  and  lost  your  money ;  and  when  things 
are  almost  desperate  you  employ  an  honest  gentle- 
man to  retrieve  your  losses. 

I  would  ask,  whether  the  queen's  speech  does  not 
contain  her  intentions,  in  every  particular  relating 
to  the  public,  that  a  good  subject,  a  Briton,  and  a 
Protestant,  can  possibly  have  at  heart  t  "  To  carry 
on  the  war  in  all  its  parts,  particularly  in  Spain, 
with  the  utmost  vigour,  in  order  to  procure  a  safe 
and  honourable  pelce  for  us  and  our  allies ;  to  find 
some  ways  of  paying  the  debts  of  the  navy;  to  sup- 
port and  encourage  the  church  of  England ;  to  pre- 
serve the  British  constitution  according  to  the 
Union ;  to  maintain  the  indulgence  by  law  allowed 
to  scrupulous  consciences ;  and  to  employ  none  but 
such  as  are  for  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house 
of  Hanover."  It  is  known  enough,  that  speeches 
on  these  occasions  are  ever  digested  by  the  advice 
of  those  who  are  in  the  chief  confidence ;  and,  con- 
sequently, that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  her  ma- 
jesty's  ministers,  as  well  as  her  own ;  and  we  see 
the  two  houses  have  unanimously  agreed  with  her 
in  every  article.  When  the  least  coimterpaces 
[counterpoises]  are  made  to  any  of  these  resolutions, 
it  will  then  be  time  enough  for  our  male-contents  to 
bawl  out  popery,  persecution,  arbitrary  power,  and 
the  pretender.  In  the  mean  while,  it  is  a  little  hard 
to  think  that  this  island  can  hold  but  six  men,  of  ho- 
nesty and  ability  enough  to  serve  their  prince  and 
country :  or  that  our  safety  should  depend  upon  their 
credit  any  more  than  it  would  upon  the  breath  in 
their  nostrils.  Why  should  not  a  revolution  in  the 
ministry  be  sometimes  necessary,  as  well  as  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  crovm  1  It  is  to  be  presumed  the  former 
is  at  least  as  lawful  in  itself,  and  perhaps  the  experi- 
ment not  quite  so  dangerous*  The  revolution  of 
the  sun  about  the  earth  vras  formerly  thought  a  ne- 
cessary expedient  to  solve  appearances,  although  it 
left  many  difficulties  unanswered;  until  philoso- 
phers contrived  a  better,  which  ia  that  of  the  earth's 
revolution  about  the  sun.  This  is  found,  upon  ex- 
perience, to  save  much  time  and  labour,  to  correct 
many  irregular  motions,  and  is  better  suited  to  the 
respect  due  from  a  planet  to  a  fixed  star. 

No.  20. 
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Sunt  qaibos  in  aatira  videar  uimit  acer,  et  ultra 
liegeni  tendere  opui :  sine  nervis  altera  qulequid 
Conipoaui  pan  ewe  patat 


There  are  to  whom  too  poifnant  I  appear. 
Beyond  the  laws  of  aatire  too  aevere. 
My  Unoa  are  weak,  nnainewed.  otben  say, 
A  man  may  ipln  a  thousand  such  a-day. 

When  the  printer  came  last  week  for  his  copy,  he 
brought  along  with  him  a  bundle  of  those  papers, 
which,  in  the  phrase  of  Whig  coffeehouses,  have 
swinged  off  the  Examiner,  most  of  which  I  had 
never  seen  or  heard  of  before.  I  remember  some 
time  ago,  in  one  of  the  Tatlers,  to  have  read  a  letter 
wherein  several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  present 
corruption  and  degeneracy  of  our  taste ;  but  I  think 
the  writer  has  omitted  the  principal  one,  which  I 
take  to  be  the  prejudice  of  parties.  Neither  can  I 
excuse  either  side  of  this  infirmity :  I  have  heard  the 
arrantest  drivellers,  pro  and  con,  commended  for 
their  shrewdness,  even  by  men  of  tolerable  judg- 
ment ;  and  the  best  performances  exploded  as  non- 
sense and  stupidity.    This,  indeed,  may  partly  be 
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imputed  to  policy  and  prudence ;  but  it  is  chiefly 

owing  to  that  blindness  which  prejudice  and  passion 

cast  oTer  the  understanding.   I  mention  this  because 

I  think  it  properly  within  my  province  in  quality  of 

Examiner.     And  having  granted  more  than  u  usual 

for  an  enemy  to  do,  I  must  now  take  leave  to  say, 

that  so  weak  a  cause,  and  so  ruined  a  faction,  were 

never  provided  vrith  pens  more  resembling  their 

condition  or  less  suited  to  their  occasions. 

Nod  taH  aoxUio,  nee  defensoribus  isdi, 
Tempiu  eget  — — 

This  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  con- 
sider they  have  the  full  liberty  of  the  press ;  that 
they  have  no  other  vray  left  to  recover  themselves ; 
and  that  tbey  want  not  men  of  dkcellent  parts  to  set 
their  arguments  in  the  best  light  they  will  bear. 
Now,  if  two  men  would  argue  on  both  sides  with 
fairness,  good  sense,  and  good  manners,  it  would  be 
no  ill  entertainment  to  the  tovm,  and  perhaps  be 
the  most  effectual  means  to  reconcile  us.  But  I  am 
apt  to  think,  that  men  of  great  genius  are  hardly 
brought  to  prostitute  their  pens  in  a  very  odious 
cause ;  which,  besides,  is  more  properly  undertaken 
by  noise  and  impudence,  by  gross  railing  and  scur- 
rility, by  calumny  and  lying,  and  by  little  trifling 
cavils  and  carpings  in  the  vrrong  place,  which  those 
whifflers  use  for  arguments  and  answers. 

I  was  well  enough  pleased  with  the  story  of  one 
of  these  answerers,  who,  in  a  paper  last  week,  found 
many  faults  with  a  late  calculation  of  mine.  Being, 
it  seems,  more  deeply  learned  than  his  fellows,  he 
was  resolved  to  begin  his  answer  with  a  Latin  verse, 
as  well  as  other  folks.  His  business  was  to  look  out 
for  something  against  the  Examiner,  that  would  pre- 
tend to  tax  accounts ;  and,  turning  over  Virgil,  he 
had  the  luck  to  find  these  words, 

«— —  ftigiant  ejuunina  taxos ; 
SO  down  they  went,  and  out  they  would  have  come, 
if  one  of  his  unlucky  prompters  had  not  hindered  it. 

I  here  declare,  once  for  all,  thut  if  these  people 
will  not  be  quiet,  I  shall  take  the  bread  out  of  their 
mouths,  and  answer  the  Examiner  myself,  which  I 
protest  I  have  never  yet  done,  although  I  have  been 
often  charged  with  it ;  neither  have  those  answers 
been  written  or  published  with  my  privity,  as  mali- 
cious people  are  pleased  to  give  out ;  nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  common  Whiggish  report,  that  the  authors 
are  hired  bv  the  ministry,  to  give  my  paper  a  value. 

But  the  friends  of  this  paper  have  given  me  more 
uneasiness  with  their  impatience  than  its  enemies 
by  their  answers.  I  heard  myself  censured  last  week, 
by  some  of  the  former,  for  promising  to  discover  the 
corruptions  of  the  late  administration,  but  never 
performing  anything.  The  latter,  on  the  other  side, 
are  thundering  out  their  anathemas  against  me,  for 
discovering  so  many.  I  am  at  a  loss  bow  to  decide 
between  these  contraries,  and  shall  therefol%  pro- 
ceed after  my  own  vray,  as  I  have  hitherto  done ; 
my  design  being  of  more  importance  than  that  of 
vmting  only  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  one  side,  or 
provoke  that  of  the  other,  although  it  may  occasion- 
ally have  both  effects. 

I  shall  therefore  go  on  to  relate  some  facts,  that, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  were  no  hindrance  to  the 
change  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  I  shall  mention  was  that  of  introducing 
certain  new  phrases  into  the  court  style,  which  had 
been  very  seldom,  or  never,  made  use  of  in  former 
times.  They  usually  ran  in  the  following  terms : 
'*  Madam,  I  cannot  serve  you  while  such  a  one  is  in 
employment.  I  desire,  humbly,  to  resign  my  com- 
mission, if  Mr. continues  secretary  of  state. 

I  cannot  answer  that  the  city  will  lend'  money,  un- 
V'isa  my  1— d be  president  of  the  council.    I 


must  beg  leave  to  surrender,  except  —  has  hit 

staff.     I   must  not  accept  the  seals,   unless 

comes  into  the  other  office."  This  has  been  the 
language  of  late  years  from  subjects  to  their  prince. 
Thus  they  stood  upon  terms,  and  must  have  their 
conditions  to  ruin  the  nation.  Nay,  this  dutiful 
manner  of  capitulating  had  spread  so  far,  that  every 
understfapper  began  at  length  to  perk  up  and  as- 
sume ;  he  expected  a  regiment ;  or  his  son  must  be 
a  major  ;  or  his  brother  a  collector ;  else  he  threat- 
ened to  vote  according  to  his  conscience. 

Another  of  their  glorious  attempts  was  the  clause 
intended  in  the  bill  for  the  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing, by  taking  off  the  obligation  upon  fellows  of  col- 
leges, in  both  universities,  to  enter  upon  holy  orders: 
the  design  of  which,  as  I  have  heard  the  undertakers 
often  confess,  was  to  remove  the  care  of  educating 
youths  out  of  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  are  apt 
to  infuse  into  their  pupils  too  great  a  regard  for  the 
church  and  the  monarchy.  But  there  was  a  farther 
secret  in  this  clausci  which  may  best  be  discovered 
by  the  first  projectors,  or  at  least  the  garblers  of  it; 
and  these  are  known  to  be  Collins  and  Tindall, 
in  conjunction  with  a  most  pious  lawyer,  their 
disciple. 

What  shall  we  say  to  their  prodigious  skill  in 
arithmetic,  discovered  so  constantly  in  their  decision 
of  elections ;  where  they  were  able  to  make  out  bj 
the  rule  of  false  that  three  were  more  than  three- 
and-twenty,  and  fifteen  than  fifty  1  Nay,  it  wu  t 
maxim,  which  I  never  heard  any  of  them  dispute, 
that  in  determining  elections  they  were  not  to  consider 
where  the  right  lay,  but  which  of  the  candidates  wu 
likelier  to  be  true  to  the  cause.  This  they  used  to 
illustrate  by  a  very  apt  and  decent  similitude,  of 
gaming  with  a  sharper ; — ^if  you  cannot  cheat  ss  well 
as  he,  you  are  certainly  undone. 

Another  cast  of  their  politics  was,  that  of  endes- 
vouring  to  impeach  an  innocent  lady  [Mrs.  after- 
wards lady  Masham],  for  no  reason  imaginable  bat 
her  faithful  and  diligent  service  to  the  queen,  lud 
the  favour  her  majesty  bore  to  her  upon  that  at- 
count,  when  others  had  acted  contrary  in  so  shame- 
ful a  manner.  What  else  was  the  crime  t  Had  tht 
treated  her  royal  mistress  with  insolence  or  neglect! 
Had  she  enriched  herself  by  a  long  practice  of 
bribery,  and  obtained  exorbitant  grants  1  Had  »be 
engrossed  her  majesty's  favours,  without  admittin; 
any  access  but  through  her  means  t  Had  she  heaped 
employments  upon  herself,  her  family,  and  depend- 
ants 1  Had  she  an  imperious  haughty  behaviour  1 
Or,  after  all,  was  it  a  perfect  blunder,  and  mistake 
of  one  person  for  another  1  I  have  heard  of  a  mui, 
who  lay  all  night  on  a  rough  pavement,  and  in  the 
morning,  wondering  what  it  could  possibly  be  that 
made  him  rest  so  ill,  happening  to  see  a  feather 
under  him,  imputed  the  uneasiness  of  his  lodginc 
to  that.  I  remember  likewise  the  story  of  a  giant 
in  Rabelais,  who  used  to  feed  upon  windmills ;  but 
was  unfortunately  choked  with  a  small  lump  of  fresh 
butter,  before  a  warm  oven. 

And  here  I  cannot  but  observe  how  very  refined 
some  people  are  in  their  generosity  and  gratitude. 
There  is  a  certain  great  person  [lord  Nottingham]  { 1 
shall  not  say  of  what  sex),  who  for  many  yean  pa^ 
was  the  constant  mark  and  butt  against  which  our 
present  malecontents  used  to  discharge  their  reteot' 
ment ;  upon  whom  they  bestowed  all  the  terms  ot 
scurrility,  that  malice,  envy,  and  indignation,  couid 
invent ;  whom  they  publicly  accused  of  every  tie* 
that  can  possess  a  human  heart;  pride,  covet^o** 
ness,  ingratitude,  oppression,  treachery,  dissimnlt- 
tion,  violence,  and  fury,  all  in  the  highest  extremes : 
but  of  late  they  have  changed  their  laagusge  on  > 
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•udden ;  that  person  is  now  the  most  faithAil  and 
jurt  that  ever  senred  a  prince  ;  that  person,  origin- 
ally differing  from  them  in  principles  as  far  as  east 
from  west,  but  united  in  practice,  and  falling  toge- 
ther, they  are  now  reconciled,  and  find  twenty  re- 
iemblances  between  each  other,  which  they  could 
never  discOTer  before.  Tanti  eat,  ut  placeam  Hbi 
perire! 

But  to  retom : — ^how  could  it  be  longer  suffered 
in  a  free  nation,  that  all  ayenues  to  preferment 
should  be  shut  up,  except  a  very  few  ;  when  one  or 
two  stood  constant  sentry,  who  docked  all  favours 
they  handed  down,  or  spread  a  huge  invisible  net 
between  the  prince  and  subject,  and  through  which 
nothing  of  value  could  pass  t  And  here  I  cannot 
but  admire  at  one  consequence  from  this  manage- 
ment, which  is  of  an  extraordinary  nature.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  princes,  who  have  ill  ministers,  are 
apt  to  suffer  in  their  reputation,  as  well  as  in  the 
lore  of  the  people;  but  it  was  not  so  with  the  queen. 
When  the  sun  is  overcast  by  those  clouds  he  exhales 
from  the  earth,  we  still  acknowledge  his  light  and 
influence,  and  at  last  find  he  can  dispel  and  drive 
them  down  to  the  horizon.  The  wisest  prince,  by 
the  necessity  of  affiiirs,  the  misrepresentations  of  de- 
ligning  men,  or  the  innocent  mistakes  even  of  a 
good  predecessor,  may  find  himself  encompassed  by 
»  crew  of  courtiers,  whom  time,  opportunity,  and 
•access,  have  miserably  corrupted;  and  if  he  can 
«*▼«  himself  and  his  people  from  ruin,  under  the 
worst  administration,  what  may  not  his  subjects 
hope  for,  when,  with  their  universal  applause,  he 
changes  hands,  and  makes  use  of  the  best  t 

Another  great  objection  with  me  against  the  late 
p«ty  wa»  the  cruel  tyranny  they  put  upon  con- 
Kience,  by  a  barbarous  inquisition,  refusing  to  admit 
U»e  least  toleration  or  indulgence.  They  imposed  a 
hundred  testa,  but  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
dispense  with  or  take  off  the  smallest,  or  even  to 
idmit  of  occasional  conformity,  but  went  on  daily 
(u  their  apostle  Tindall  expresses  it)  narrowing  their 
lerm*  of  communion,  pronouncing  nine  parts  in  ten 
of  the  kingdom  heretics,  and  shutting  them  out  of 
the  pale  of  their  church.  These  very  men,  who  talk 
•0  much  of  a  comprehension  in  religion  among  us, 
how  came  they  to  allow  so  little  of  it  in  politics, 
which  u  their  sole  religion  1  You  shall  hear  them 
pretending  to  bewail  the  animosities  kept  up  be- 
tween the  church  of  England  and  dissentera,  where 
the  differences  in  opinion  are  so  few  and  incon- 
•idcTable;  yet  these  very  sons  of  moderation  were 
pleased  to  excommunicate  every  man  who  disagreed 
with  them  in  the  smallest  article  of  their  political 
«wd,  or  who  refused  to  receive  any  new  article, 
how  difficult  soever  to  digest,  which  the  leaders  im- 
P«ed  at  pleasure  to  serve  their  own  interest. 

I  will  quit  this  subject  for  the  present,  when  I 
bare  told  one  story :  •«  There  was  a  great  king  in 
jj«ythia,  whose  dominions  were  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  poor  mountainous  territories  of  a  petty  lord, 
who  psid  homage  as  the  king's  vassal.  The  Scythian 
pnme  minister,  being  largely  bribed,  indirectly  ob- 
jatned  his  master's  consent  to  suffer  this  lord  to  build 
wrt§.  and  provide  himself  with  arms,  under  pre- 
tence of  preventing  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars.  This 
iittle  depending  sovereign,  finding  he  was  now  in  a 
condition  to  be  troublesome,  began  to  insist  upon 
termi,  and  threatened  upon  every  occasion  to  unite 
'T Vr*  ''^*'<*";  npon  which  the  prime  minister, 

k  ?!?!°  ^®  "*  P*^"  ^^^^^  ^**  ^^**^»  proposed  a 
Jjatch  betwixt  his  master  and  the  only  daughter  of 
"»|*  tribuUry  lord,  which  he  had  the  good  luck  to 
onng  to  pass ;  and  from  that  time  valued  himself  as 
aaihor  of  a  most  glorious  union,  which  indeed  was 


»t 


grown  of  absolute  necessity  by  his  eomiptlon. 
This  passage,  cited  literally  from  an  old  history  of 
Sarmatia,  I  thought  fit  to  set  down,  on  purpose  to 
perplex  little  smattering  remarkers,  and  put  them 
upon  the  hunt  for  an  application. 

No.  21. 
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'  pagnaoem  idrent  lapiente  minoranu 


Arms  to  the  gown  the  victory  muit  yield. 
I  AM  very  much  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  upon  the 
subject  intended  in  this  paper,  which  a  new  incident 
has  led  me  to  engage  in.  The  subject  I  mean  is 
that  of  soldiers  and  the  army ;  but  being  a  matter 
wholly  out  of  my  trade,  I  shall  handle  it  in  as  cau- 
tious a  manner  as  I  am  able. 

It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  war  has  suffered  great 
changes  almost  in  every  age  and  country  of  the 
world ;  however,  there  are  some  maxims  relating  to 
it  that  will  be  eternal  truths,  and  which  every  rea- 
sonable man  must  allow. 

In  the  early  times  of  Greece  and  Rome  the  armies 
of  those  states  were  composed  of  their  citizens,  who 
took  no  pay,  because  the  quarrel  was  their  own ; 
and  therefore  the  war  was  usually  decided  in  one 
campaign ;  or  if  it  lasted  longer,  yet  in  winter  the 
soldiers  returned  to  their  several  callings,  and  were 
not  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  people.'  The 
Gothic  governments  in  Europe,  although  they  were 
of  military  institution,  yet  observed  almost  the  same 
method.  I  shall  instance  only  here  in  England: 
those  who  held  lands  in  eapUe  of  the  king  were 
obliged  to  attend  him  in  his  wars  with  a  certain 
number  of  men,  who  all  held  lands  from  them  at 
easy  rents  on  that  condition.  These  fought  without 
pay  ;  and  when  the  aervice  was  over,  returned  again 
to  their  farms.  It  is  recorded  of  William  Rufus, 
that  being  absent  in  Normandy,  and  engaged  in  a 
war  with  his  brother,  he  ordered  twenty  thousand 
men  to  be  raised,  and  sent  over  hence  to  supply  his 
army,  but  having  struck  up  a  peace  before  they  were 
embarked,  he  gave  them  leave  to  disband,  upon  con- 
dition they  would  pay  him  ten  shillings  a  man,  which 
amounted  to  a  mighty  sum  in  those  days. 

Consider  a  kingdom  as  a  great  family,  whereof  the 
prince  is  the  father,  and  it  will  appear  plainly,  that 
mercenary  troops  are  only  aervanta  armed,  either  to 
awe  the  children  at  home,  or  else  to  defend  from 
invaders  the  fiimily  who  are  otherwise  employed, 
and  choose  to  contribute  out  of  their  stock  for  paying 
their  defenders,  rather  than  leave  their  affairs  to  be 
neglected  in  their  absence.  The  art  of  making 
soldiery  a  trade,  and  keeping  armies  in  pay,  seems 
in  Europe  to  have  had  two  originals ;  the  first  was 
usurpation,  when  popular  men  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  their  countrv  and  seized  the  power  into  their  own 
hands,  which  they  were  forced  to  maintain  by  hiring 
guards  to  bridle  the  people.  Such  were  anciently 
the  tyrants  in  most  of  the  small  states  of  Greece ; 
and  such  were  those  in  several  parts  of  Italy  about 
three  or  four  centuries  ago,  as  Machiavel  informs 
us.  The  other  original  of  mercenary  armies  seems 
to  have  risen  from  larger  kingdoms  or  common- 
wealths, which  had  subdued  provinces  at  a  distance, 
and  were  forced  to  maintain  troops  upon  them,  to 
prevent  insurrections  from  the  natives.  Of  this  sort 
were  Macedon,  Carthage,  and  Rome  of  old ;  Venice 
and  Holland  at  this  day,  as  well  as  most  kingdoms 
in  Europe.  So  that  mercenary  forces  in  a  free  state, 
whether  monarchy  or  conmionwealth,  seem  only  ne- 
cessary, either  for  preserving  their  conquests  (which 
in  such  governments  it  w  not  prudent  to  extend  too 
far),  or  else  for  maintaining  war  at  a  distance. 
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In  this  last,  which  at  present  is  our  most  important 
case,  there  are  certain  maxims  that  all  wise  govern- 
ments have  obserTed. 

^he  first  I  shall  mention  is,  that  no  private  man 
should  have  a  commission  to  be  general  for  life,  let 
his  merit  and  services  be  ever  so  great ;  or  if  a  prince 
be  unadvisedly  brought  to  offer  such  a  commission 
in  one  hand,  let  him  (to  save  time  and  ^lood)  de- 
liver up  his  crown  with  the  other.  The  Romans, 
in  the  height  and  perfection  of  their  government, 
usually  sent  out  one  of  the  new  consuls  to  be  general 
against  their  most  formidable  enemy,  and  recalled 
the  old  one,  who  often  returned  before  the  next 
election,  and,  according  as  he  had  merit,  was  sent  to 
command  in  some  other  part,  which  perhaps  was 
continued  to  him  for  a  second,  and  sometimes  a  third 
year.  But  if  Paulus  iBmilius,  or  Scipio  himself, 
had  presumed  to  move  the  senate  to  continue  their 
commission  for  life,  they  would  certainly  have  fallen 
a  sacrifice  to  the  jealousy  of  the  people.  Cssar, 
indeed  (between  whom  and  a  certain  general,  some 
of  late,  with  much  discretion,  have  made  a  parallel) 
had  his  command  in  Gaul  continued  to  him  for  five 
years,  and  was  afterwards  made  perpetual  Dictator, 
that  is  to  say,  general  for  life,  which  gave  him  the 
power  and  the  will  of  utterly  destroying  the  Roman 
liberty.  But  in  his  time  the  Romans  were  very 
much  degenerated,  and  great  corruptions  had  crept 
into  their  morals  and  discipline.  However,  we  see 
there  still  were  some  remains  of  a  noble  spirit  among 
them;  for  when  Cesar  sent  to  be  chosen  consul, 
notwithstanding  his  absence,  they  decreed  he  should 
come  in  person,  give  up  his  command,  and  petere 
more  mq/orum. 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  a  general  may  desire  such 
a  commission  out  of  inadvertency,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  friends,  or  perhaps  of  his  enemies,  or  merely 
for  the  benefit  and  honour  of  it,  without  intending 
any  such  dreadful  consequences ;  and  in  that  case,  a 
wise  prince,  or  state,  may  barely  refuse  it,  without 
showing  any  marks  of  their  displeasure.  But  the 
request,  in  its  own  nature,  is  highly  criminal  and 
ought  to  be  entered  so  upon  record,  to  terrify  others 
in  time  to  come  from  venturing  to  make  it. 

Another  maxim  to  be  observed  by  a  free  state  en- 
gaged iu  war  is,  to  keep  the  military  power  in  abso- 
lute subjection  to  the  civil,  nor  ever  suffer  the  former 
to  influence  or  interfere  with  the  latter.  A  general 
and  his  army  are  servants  hired  by  the  civil  power  to 
act,  as  they  are  directed  thence,  and  with  a  commis- 
sion large  or  limited  as  the  administration  shall  think 
fit ;  for  which  they  are  largely  paid  in  profit  and 
honour.  The  whole  system  by  which  armies  are 
governed  is  quite  alien  from  the  peaceful  institutions 
of  states  at  home  ;  and  if  the  rewards  be  so  inviting 
as  to  tempt  a  senator  to  take  a  post  in  the  army, 
while  he  is  there  on  his  duty,  he  ought  to  consider 
himself  in  no  other  capacity.  I  know  not  any  sort 
of  men  so  apt  as  soldiers  are  to  reprimand  those  who 
presume  to  interfere  in  what  relates  to  their  trade. 
When  they  hear  any  of  us  in  a  coffeehouse  wonder- 
ing that  such  a  victory  was  not  pursued ;  complaining 
that  such  a  town  cost  more  men  and  money  than  it 
was  worth  to  take  it ;  or,  that  such  an  opportunity 
was  lost  in  fighting  the  enemy ;  they  presently  re- 
prove us,  and  often  with  justice  enough,  for  meddling 
with  matters  out  of  our  sphere ;  and  clearly  convince 
us  of  our  mistakes,  by  terms  of  art  that  none  of  us 
understand.  Nor  do  we  escape  so  ;  for  they  reflect 
with  the  utmost  contempt  on  our  ignorance,  that  we, 
who  sit  at  home  in  ease  and  security,  never  stirring 
from  our  firesides,  should  pretend  n-om  books  and 
general  reason  to  argue  upon  military  afiairs  ;  which, 
after  all,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  share  of  intellec- 


tuals in  some,  who  are  said  to  excel  that  way,  is  not 
so  yery  profound  or  difficult  a  science.  But,  if 
there  be  any  weight  in  what  they  offer,  as  perhaps 
there  may  be  a  great  deal,  surely  these  gentlemen 
have  a  much  weaker  pretence  to  concern  themselves 
in  matters  of  the  cabinet,  which  are  ahvays  either 
far  above,  or  much  beside  their  capacities.  Soldiers 
may  as  well  pretend  to  prescribe  rules  for  trade,  to 
determine  pointa  in  philosophy,  to  be  moderators  in 
an  assembly  of  divines  or  direct  in  a  court  of  justice,  is 
to  misplace  their  talent  in  examining  affairs  of  state ; 
especially  in  what  relates  to  the  choice  of  ministen, 
who  are  never  so  likely  to  be  ill  chosen  as  when  ap- 
proved by  them.  It  would  be  endless  to  show  bow 
pernicious  all  steps  of  this  nature  have  been  in  many 
parts  and  ages  of  the  world.  I  shall  only  produce 
two  at  present ;  one  in  Rome,  the  other  in  England. 
The  first  is  of  Cesar :  when  he  came  to  the  city  with 
his  soldiers  to  settle  the  ministry,  there  was  an  end 
of  their  liberty  for  ever.  The  second  was,  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  the  First :  the 
king  and  both  houses  were  agreed  upon  the  terms  of 
a  peace ;  but  the  officers  of  the  army  (as  Ludlow 
relates  it)  set  a  guard  upon  the  house  of  commons, 
took  a  list  of  the  members,  and  kept  all  by  force  out  of 
the  house,  except  those  who  were  for  bringing  the 
king  to  a  trial.  Some  years  after,  when  they  erected 
a  military  government,  and  ruled  the  island  by  major- 
generals,  we  received  most  admirable  instances  of 
their  skill  in  politics.  To  say  the  truth,  such  formi- 
dable sticklers  can  have  but  two  reasons  for  desiring 
to  interfere  in  the  administration ;  the  first  is,  thit 
of  Cesar  and  Cromwell,  of  which  God  forbid  I 
should  accuse  or  suspect  anybody,  since  the  second 
is  pernicious  enough,  and  that  is,  to  preserve  those 
in  power,  who  are  for  perpetuating  a  war,  rather 
than  see  others  advanced,  who,  they  are  sure,  will 
use  all  proper  means  to  promote  a  wfe  and  honour- 
able peace. 

Thirdly,  since  it  is  observed  of  armies,  that,  hi  the 
present  age,  they  are  brought  to  some  degree  of 
humanity,  and  more  regular  demeanour  to  each  other 
and  to  the  world  than  in  former  times,  it  is  cef' 
tainly  a  good  maxim  to  endeavour  to  preserve  thii 
temper  among  them ;  without  which  they  would 
soon  degenerate  into  savages.  To  this  end,  it  would 
be  prudent,  among  other  things,  to  forbid  that  de- 
testable custom  of  drinking  to  the  damnation  or 
confusion  of  any  person  whatsoever. 

Such  desperate  acts,  and  the  opinions  infused 
along  with  them  into  heads  already  inflamed  bj 
youtli  and  wine,  are  enough  to  scatter  madness  and 
sedition  through  a  whole  camp.  So  seldom  upon 
their  knees  to  pray,  and  so  often  to  curse !  this  is  not 
properly  atheism,  but  a  sort  of  anti-religion  prescribed 
by  the  devil,  and  which  an  atheist  of  common  sense 
would  scorn  as  an  absurdity.  I  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned as  a  common  practice  last  autumn,  somewhere 
or  other,  to  drink  damnation  and  confusion  (and 
this  with  circumstances  very  aggravating  and  horrid) 
to  the  new  ministry,  and  to  those  who  had  any  hand 
in  turning  out  the  old  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  those  per- 
sons whom  her  majesty  has  thought  fit  to  employ  in 
her  greatest  affairs,  with  something  more  than  a 
glance  against  the  queen  herself.  And  if  it  be  true 
that  these  orgies  were  attended  with  certain  doubtful 
words  of  standing  by  their  general,  who,  without 
question,  abhorred  them,  let  any  man  consider  the 
consequence  of  such  dispositions,  if  they  should 
happen  to  spread.  I  could  only  wish,  for  the  honour 
of  the  army,  as  well  as  of  the  queen  and  ministiy, 
that  a  remedy  had  been  applied  to  the  disease,  in 
the  place  and  time  where  it  grew.  If  men  of  such 
principles  were  able  to  propagate  them  in  a  camp» 
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and  were  sure  of  a  general  for  life,  x9ho  had  any 
tincture  of  ambition,  we  might  soon  bid  farewell  to 
mlnisten  and  parliament!,  whether  new  or  old. 

I  am  only  torry  such  an  accident  has  happened 
toward  the  close  of  a  war,  when  it  is  chiefly  the  in- 
terest of  those  gentlemen,  who  have  posts  in  the  army, 
to  behave  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  might  en- 
coorsge  the  legislature  to  make  some  provision  for 
them,  when  there  will  be  no  fiirther  need  of  their 
services.  They  are  to  consider  themselves  as  persons, 
b)  their  education,  unqualified  for  many  other  stations 
of  life.  Their  fortunes  will  not  suffer  them  to  re- 
tain to  a  party  after  its  fall,  nor  have  they  weight  or 
abilities  to  help  toward  its  resurrection.  Their 
future  dependence  is  wholly  upon  the  prince  and 
p&rliament,  to  which  they  will  never  make  their  way 
b}  solemn  execrations  of  the  ministry ;  a  ministry 
of  the  queen's  own  election,  and  fully  answering  the 
Irishes  of  her  people.  This  unhappy  step  in  some 
of  their  brethren  may  pass  for  an  uncontrollable 
ar^ment,  that  politics  are  not  their  business  or  their 
element.  The  fortune  of  war  has  raised  several 
persons  up  to  swelling  titles,  and  great  commands 
over  numbers  of  men,  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
timnsfer  along  with  them  into  civil  life,  and  appear 
in  all  companies,  as  if  they  were  at  the  head  of  their 
regiments,  with  a  sort  of  deportment  that  ought  to 
hiTe  been  dropt  behind  in  that  short  passage  to  Har- 
wich. It  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  dialogue  in  Lucian, 
where  Charon,  wafting  one  of  their  predecessors 
over  Styx,  ordered  him  to  strip  off  his  armour  and 
fine  clothea,  yet  still  thought  him  too  heavy :  **  But," 
Mid  he,  **  put  off  likewise  that  pride  and  presump- 
tion, those  high-swelling  words,  and  that  vain  glory;'* 
because  they  were  of  no  use  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  Tbua,  if  all  that  array  of  military  grandeur 
were  confined  to  the  proper  scene,  it  would  be  much 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  owners,  and  less  offen- 
live  to  their  fellow-subjects. 


Ko.  22. 

TBUR8DAT,  DECEMBER  28,  1710. 

Naa  et  Bu^nun  inatitata  tueri.  ncris  oeTemooiisqae  retinea- 

dis,  Mipientia  est. 

— Ruituraqae  aemver 
Stat  (^mirum  !)  molM— 

A  viw  man  will  protect  and  defend  the  righta  of  the  chureh  ; 
which,  io  ■pite  of  the  malice  of  its  enemiei,  althouyh  totter- 
ing, aad  OQ  the  brink  of  destruction,  stands  secure,  to  the 
•datiratioB  of  all  men. 

"Whoever  is  a  true  lover  of  our  constitution  must 
tueda  be  pleased  to  see  what  successful  endeavours 
ire  daily  made  to  restore  it,  in  every  branch,  to  its 
Ancient  form,  from  the  languishing  condition  it  has 
loQ^  lain  in,  and  with  such  deadly  symptoms. 

1  have  already  handled  some  abuses  during  the 
Ute  management,  and  shall,  in  convenient  time,  go 
on  with  the  rest.  Hitherto  I  have  confined  myself 
to  those  of  the  state ;  but,  with  the  good  leave  of 
fome  who  think  it  a  matter  of  small  moment,  I  shall 
now  take  liberty  to  say  something  of  the  church. 

Kor  several  years  past  there  has  not,  I  think,  in 
Europe,  been  any  society  of  men  upon  so  unhappy 
»  fool  as  the  clergy  of  England,  nor  more  hardly 
I'e^ted  by  those  very  persons  from  whom  they  de- 
ferred much  better  quarter,  and  in  whose  power 
tbey  chiefly  had  put  it  to  use  them  so  ill.  I  would 
hot  willingly  misrepresent  facts ;  but  I  think  it  gene- 
r»ll)  allowed  by  enemies  and  friends,  that  the  bold 
w«l  brave  defences  made  before  the  Revolution 
*«ain*t  those  many  invasions  of  our  rights,  procecd- 
J<1  principally  from  the  clergy,  who  are  likewise 
*nown  to  haire  rejected  all  advances  made  them,  to 
cW  with  tlic  measures  at  that  time  concerting ; 


while  the  dissenters,  to  gratify  their  ambition  and 
revenge,  fell  into  the  basest  compliances  with  the 
court,  approved  of  all  proceedings  by  their  numerous 
and  fulsome  addresses,  and  took  employments  and 
commissions,  by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power, 
against  the  direct  laws  of  the  land.  All  this  is  so 
true,  that  if  ever  the  pretender  comes  in,  they  will, 
next  to  those  of  his  own  religion,  have  the  fiairest 
claim  and  pretensions  to  his  favour,  from  their  merit 
and  eminent  services  to  his  supposed  father ;  who, 
without  such  encouragement,  would  probably  never 
have  been  misled  to  go  the  lengths  he  did.  It 
should  likewise  be  remembered,  to  the  everlasting 
honour  of  the  London  divines,  that,  in  those  dan- 
gerous times,  they  writ  and  published  the  best  col- 
lection of  arguments  against  popery  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world.  At  the  Revolution,  the  body 
of  the  clergy  joined  heartily  in  the  common  cause, 
except  a  few,  whose  sufferings,  perhaps,  have  atoned 
for  Uieir  mistakes,  like  men  who  are  content  to  go 
about  for  avoiding  a  gulf  or  a  precipice,  but  come 
into  the  old  straight  road  again  as  soon  as  they  can. 
But  another  temper  had  now  began  to  prevail ;  for, 
as  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  First,  several 
well-meaning  people  were  ready  to  join  in  reforming 
some  abuses,  while  others,  who  had  deeper  designs, 
were  still  calling  out  for  a  thorough  reformation, 
which  ended  at  last  in  the  ruin  of  the  kingdom ;  so, 
after  the  late  king's  coming  to  the  throne,  there  was 
a  restless  cry  from  men  of  the  same  principles  for  a 
thorough  revolution,  which,  as  some  were  carrying 
it  on,  must  have  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy  and  church. 

What  a  violent  humour  has  run  ever  since  against 
the  clei^,  and  from  what  comer  spread  and  foment- 
ed,  is,  I  believe,  manifest  to  all  men.     It  looked 
like  a  set  quarrel  against  Christianity ;  and   if  we 
call  to  mind  several  of  the  leaders,  it  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  have  been  actually  so.    Nothing  was  more 
common,  in  writing  and  conversation,  than  to  hear 
that  reverend  body  charged  in  gross  with  what  was 
utterly  inconsistent,  despised  for  their  poverty,  hated 
for  their  riches ;  reproached  with  avarice  and  taxed 
with  luxury ;  accused  for  promoting  arbitrary  power, 
and  for  resisting  the  prerogative ;  censured  £br  their 
pride,  and  scorned  for  their  meanness  of  spirit.  The 
representatives  of  the  lower  clergy  were  railed  at  for 
disputing  the  power  of  the  bishops,  by  the  known 
abhorrers  of  episcopacy,  and  abused  for  doing  no- 
thing in  the  convocations,  by  those  very  men  who 
helped  to  bind  up  their  hands.     The  vice,  the  folly, 
the  ignorance  of  every  single  man,  were  laid  upon 
the  character ;  their  jurisdiction,  censures,  and  dis- 
cipline, trampled  under  foot ;  yet  mighty  complaints 
against  their  excessive  power ;  the  men  of  wit  em- 
ployed to  turn  the  priesthood  itself  into  ridicule ; 
in  short,  groaning  everywhere  under  the  weight  of 
poverty,   oppression,   contempt,   and    obloquy.     A 
fair  return  for  the  time  and  money  spent  in  their 
education  to  fit  them  for  the  service  of  the  altar, 
and  a  fair  encouragement  for  worthy  men  to  come 
into  the  church  1   However,  it  may  be  some  comfort 
to  the  persons  of  that  holy  function,  that  their  divine 
Founder,  as  well  as  his  harbinger,  met  with  the  like 
reception : — **  John  came  neither  eating  nor  drink- 
ing, and  they  say  he  hath  a  devil ;  the  Sou  of  Man 
came  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  say,  behold  a 
glutton  and  a  wlne-bibber,"  &c. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  the  clergy  nothing  but 
the  hand  of  Providence,  working  by  its  glorious  in- 
strument the  queen,  could  have  been  able  to  turn 
the  people's  hearts  so  surprisingly  in  their  favour. 
This  princess,  destined  for  the  safety  of  Eiurope, 
and  a  blessing  to  her  subjects,  began  her  reign  with 
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a  noble  benefaction  to  the  ch\irch ;  and  it  was  hoped 
the  nation  would  have  followed  auch  an  example, 
which  nothing  could  have  prevented  but  the  fake 
politics  of  a  set  of  men  who  form  their  maxims  upon 
those  of  every  tottering  commonwealth,  which  is 
always  struggling  for  life,  subsisting  by  expedients, 
and  often  at  the  mercy  of  any  powerful  neighbour. 
These  men  take  it  into  their  imagination  that  trade 
can  never  flourish  unless  the  country  becomes  a 
common  receptacle  for  all  nations,  religions,  and 
languages ;  a  system  only  proper  for  small  popular 
states,  but  altogether  unworthy  and  below  the  dignity 
of  an  imperial  crown ;  which,  with  us,  is  best  upheld 
by  a  monarchy  in  possession  of  its  just  prerogative, 
a  senate  of  nobles  and  of  commons,  and  a  clergy 
established  in  its  due  rights,  with  a  suitable  main- 
tenance by  law.  But  these  men  come,  with  the 
spirit  of  shopkeepers,  to  frame  rules  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  kingdoms;  or,  as  if  they  thought  the 
whole  art  of  government  consisted  in  the  importation 
of  nutmegs  and  the  curing  of  herrings.  Such  an 
island  as  ours  can  afford  enough  to  support  the 
majesty  of  a  crown,  the  honour  of  a  nobiUty,  and 
the  dignity  of  a  magistracy ;  we  can  encourage  arts 
and  sciences,  maintain  our  bishops  and  clergy,  and 
suffer  our  gentry  to  Live  in  a  decent  hospitable  man- 
ner ;  yet  still  there  will  remain  hands  sufiicient  for 
trade  and  manufactures,  which  do  always  indeed 
deserve  the  best  encouragement,  but  not  to  a  degree 
of  sending  every  living  soul  into  the  warehouse  or 
the  workshop. 

This  pedantry  of  republican  politics  has  done  in- 
finite mischief  among  us.  To  this  we  owe  those 
noble  schemes  of  treating  Christianity  as  a  system 
of  speculative  opinions  which  no  man  should  be 
bound  to  believe  ;  of  making  the  being  and  the  wor- 
ship of  God  a  creature  of  the  state ;  in  consequence 
of  these,  that  the  teachers  of  religion  ought  to  hold 
their  maintenance  at  pleasure,  or  live  by  the  alms 
and  charitable  collection  of  the  people,  and  be 
equally  encouraged  of  all  opinions ;  that  they  should 
be  prescribed  what  to  teach  by  those  who  are  to 
learn  from  them ;  and,  upon  default,  have  a  staff 
and  a  pair  of  shoes,  left  at  their  door,^  with  many 
other  projects  of  equal  piety,  wisdom  and  good 
nature. 

But  God  be  thanked,  they  and  their  schemes  are 
vanished,  and  their  places  shall  know  them  no  more. 
When  I  think  of  that  inundation  of  atheism,  infide- 
lity, profaneness,  and  licentiousness,  which  was 
likely  to  overwhelm  us,  from  what  mouths  and 
hearts  it  first  proceeded,  and  how  the  people  joined 
with  the  queen's  endeavours  to  divert  this  flood,  I 
cannot  but  reflect  on  that  remarkable  passage  in  the 
Revelation,  where  "  the  serpent  with  seven  heads  >* 
cast  out  of  his  mouth  vrater  after  the  woman,  like  a 
flood,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried  away  of 
the  flood :  but  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the 
earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood 
which  the  dragon  had  cast  out  of  his  mouth."  For 
the  queen  having  changed  her  ministry  suitably  to 
her  own  wisdom  and  the  vrisbes  of  her  subjects,  and 
having  called  a  free  parliament,  and  at  the  same 
time  summoned  the  convocation  by  her  royal  writ, 
as  in  all  times  had  been  accustomed ;  and«  soon  after 
their  meeting,  sent  a  most  gracious  letter  to  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  be  communicated  to 
the  bishops  and  clergy  of  his  province,  taking  notice 
of  "the  loose  and  profane  principles  which  had 
been  openly  scattered  and  propagated  among  her 
subjects ;  that  the  consultations  of  the  clergy  were 

•  To  glye  intimatkm.  like  the   Dutch,  tfamt  it  wsa  time  to 
withdraw  thamselvca  ftom  the  state. 

'  *h»  opiMMilioQ,  oalled  a  Heptarchy. 


particularly  requisite  to  repress  and  prevent  toeb 
daring  attempts,  for  which  her  subjects  from  «U 
parts  of  the  kingdom  have  shown  their  just  ahhor- 
rence;  she  hopes  the  endeavours  of  the  deigj  in 
this  respect  will  not  be  unsuccessful ;  aud,  for  her 
part,  is  ready  to  give  them  all  fit  encouragement  U> 
proceed  in  the  despatch  of  such  business  as  properly 
belongs  to  them,  and  to  grant  them  powers  requisite 
to  carry  on  so  good  a  work :"  in  conclusion,  **eu> 
nestly  recommending  to  them  to  avoid  dispotH; 
and  determining  to  do  all  that  in  her  lies  to  com- 
pose and  extinguish  them." 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  this  last  part  of  her  ma- 
jesty's letter  will  be  the  first  she  will  please  to  exe- 
cute ;  lor  it  seems,  this  very  letter  created  the  fint 
dispute,  the  fact  whereof  is  thus  related : — ^The  upper 
house,  having  formed  an  address  to  the  queen  before 
they  received  her  majesty's  letter,  sent  both  addresi 
and  letter  together  to  the  lower  bouse,  with  a  met- 
sage,  excusing  their  not  mentioning  the  letter  in  the 
address ;  because  this  was  formed  before  the  other 
was  received.  The  lower  house  returned  them,  with 
a  desire  that  an  address  might  be  formed  with  a  doe 
regard  and  acknowledgments  for  the  letter.  After 
some  difficulties,  the  same  address  was  sentdowo 
again,  with  a  clause  inserted,  making  some  short 
mention  of  the  said  letter.  This  the  lower  house  did 
not  think  sufficient,  and  sent  it  back  again  with  the 
same  request;  whereupon  the  archbishop,  after  a 
short  consultation  with  some  of  his  brethren,  imme- 
diately adjourned  the  convocation  for  a  month ;  tnd 
no  address  at  all  was  sent  to  the  queen. 

I  understand  not  ecclesiastical  ai&irs  well  enough 
to  comment  upon  this  matter ;  but  it  seems  to  mr, 
that  all  methods  of  doing  service  to  the  church  azMi 
kingdom,  by  means  of  a  convocation,  may  be  at  an; 
time  eluded,  if  there  be  no  remedy  against  such  u 
incident  And,  if  this  proceeding  be  agreeable  to 
the  institution,  spiritual  assemblies  must  needs  be 
strangely  contrived,  very  different  from  any  lay  tejoie 
yet  known  in  the  worid.  Surely,  from  the  nature 
of  such  a  synod,  it  must  be  a  very  unhappy  drctuB- 
stance,  when  the  majority  of  the  bishops  draws  one 
way,  and  that  of  the  lower  clergy  another.  The 
latter,  I  think,  are  not  at  this  time  suspected,  forto.^ 
principle  bordering  upon  those  professed  by  enemirt 
to  episcopacy ;  and  if  they  happen  to  differ  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  set  of  bishops,  I  douht  h 
will  call  some  things  to  mind,  that  may  turn  the  scale 
of  general  favour  on  the  inferior  clergy's  side ;  who, 
with  a  profound  duty  to  her  majesty,  are  perferilT 
pleased  with  the  present  turn  of  affhirs.  Besides 
curious  people  will  be  apt  to  inquire  into  the  datei 
of  some  promotions ;  to  call  to  mind  what  de>igo» 
were  then  upon  the  anvil,  and  thence  make  malicioai 
deductions.  Perhaps  they  will  observe  the  manner 
of  voting  on  the  bishops'  bench,  and  compare  it  with 
what  shall  pass  in  the  upper  house  of  convocatioo. 
There  is  however  one  comfort,  that,  under  the  pre- 
sent dispositions  of  the  kingdom,  a  dislike  to  the  pi^ 
ceedings  of  any  of  their  lordships,  even  to  the  noa- 
ber  of  a  majority,  will  be  purely  personal,  and  cot 
turned  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  order.  And  for 
my  part,  as  I  am  a  true  lover  of  the  church,  I  woold 
rather  find  the  inclinations  of  the  people  favourable 
to  episcopacy  in  general,  than  see  a  majority  of  pre- 
lates cried  up  by  those  who  are  known  encmie*  to 
the  character.  Nor,  indeed,  has  anything  given  &< 
more  offence  for  several  years  past,  than  to  ob«nf 
how  some  of  that  bench  have  been  caressed  by  c«* 
tain  persons,  and  others  of  them  openly  celebrated 
by  the  infamous  pens  of  atheists,  republicans,  and 
fanatics. 

Time  and  mortality  can  only  remedy  these  incoo- 
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Tcnieoce*  in  the  church,  which  are  not  to  he  cured, 
like  those  in  the  at&te,  hy  a  change  of  ministry.  If 
we  may  guess  the  temper  of  a  convocation  from  the 
choice  of  a  prolocutor,  as  it  is  usual  to  do  that  of  a 
house  of  commons  hy  the  speaker,  we  may  expect 
great  things  from  that  reverend  hody,  who  have  done 
themselves  much  reputation,  hy  pitching  upon  a 
gentleman  of  so  much  piety,  wit,  and  learning,  for 
thai  office,  and  one  who  is  so  thoroughly  versed  in 
those  parts  of  knowledge  which  are  proper  for  it. 
[Atterbur)-].  I  am  sorry  iLhat  the  three  Latin  speeches, 
delivered  upon  presenting  the  prolocutor,  were  not 
made  public;  they  might,  perhaps,  have  given  us 
lome  light  into  the  disposition  of  each  house  ;  and 
besides  one  of  them  ia  said  to  he  so  peculiar  in  the 
style  and  matter,  as  might  have  made  up  in  enter- 
taloment  what  it  wanted  in  instruction. 


No.  23. 

THURSDAY,   JANUARY   4,  1711. 

Nalia  not  oceultiorM  iundia,  qaam  e».  qos  latent  ia  limala- 
tiiHM  ofllcU,  aot  In  aliquo  neceMttaalnia  nomine. 

It  ii  extremely  diiBealt  'to  explore  those  deeignt  which  are 
MMvived  under  the  veU  of  duty,  and  lie  hid  under  the  pre- 
tence of  fHendahip. 

Tbi  following  answer  is  written  in  the  true  style, 
and  with  the  usual  candour  of  such  pieces  ;  wMch 
I  have  imitated  to  the  hest  of  my  skill,  and  doubt 
not  but  the  reader  will  he  extremely  satisfied  with 
it. 

Tke  Examiner  erou-examined ;  or^  AjuU  Answer  to 
the  laet  Examiner, 

It  I  durst  he  so  bold  with  this  author,  I  would 
fiadly  ssk  him  a  &miliar  question : — ^Pray,  sir,  who 
Bade  you  an  examiner  f  He  talks  in  one  of  his  in. 
«pid  papen  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  corruptions, 
while  we  were  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;^yet  in  all  this 
time  he  has  hardly  produced  fifty  : 

Parturinnt  montee.  Sec.— Roa. 

Bat  I  shall  confine  myself  at  present  to  his  last 
ptper.  He  tells  us,  the  queen  began  her  reign  with 
a  noble  benefaction  to  the  church.  Here's  priest- 
tnH  with  a  witness  I  This  is  the  constant  language 
of  your  highfliers,  to  call  those '  who  are  hired  to 
teach  the  religion  of  the  magistrate  by  the  name  of 
the  church.  But  this  is  not  all ;  for,  in  the  very  next 
line,  he  says,  it  was  hoped  the  nation  would  have 
followed  this  example.  You  see  the  faction  begins  al- 
ready to  speak  out ;  this  is  an  open  demand  for  the 
abbey  lands.  This  furious  sealot  would  have  us  prieet- 
hddeo  again*  like  our  popish  ancestors ;  but  it  is  to  be 
hoped  the  government  will  take  timely  care  to  suppress 
^ch  audacious  attempts ;  else  we  have  spent  so  much 
htood  and  treasure  to  very  little  purpose,  in  maiu- 
talniog  religion  and  the  Revolution.  But  what  can 
we  etpect  from  a  man  who  at  one  blow  endeavours 
til  ruin  our  trade  1  A  country,  says  he,  may  flourish 
(these  are  his  own  words)  without  being  the  common 
f^eptacle  for  all  nations,  religions,  and  languages, 
^at!  we  must  immediately  banish  or  murder 
the  Palatines ;  forbid  all  foreign  merchants  not  only 
the  Exchange  but  the  kingdom  ;  persecute  the  dis- 
senters with  fire  and  fagot ;  and  make  it  high  trca- 
tciQ  to  speak  any  other  tongue  but  English.  In 
Uiother  place,  he  talks  of  a  serpent  with  seven  heads, 
which  is  a  manifest  corruption  of  the  text;  for  the 
Words,  #ei:*eii  heade,  are  not  mentioned  in  that  verse. 
However,  we  know  what  serpent  he  would  mean  ;  a 
•erpent  with  fourteen  legs,  or  indeed  no  serpent  at 
all,  bat  seven  great  men,  who  were  the  best  ministers, 
t'le  truest  protestants,  and  the  most  disinterested 
(otxiots  that  ever  served  a  prince.     But  nothing  is  so 


inconsistent  as  this  writer.  I  know  not  whether  to 
call  him  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  a  protestant  or  a  papist ; 
he  finds  fault  with  convocations ;  says  they  are  assem- 
blies strangely  contrived,  and  yet  lays  the  fault  upon 
us,  that  we  bound  their  hands:  1  wish  we  could 
have  bound  their  tongues  too.  But,  as  fast  as  their 
hands  were  bound,  they  could  make  a  shift  to  hold 
their  pens,  and  have  their  share  in  the  guilt  of  ruin- 
ing the  hopefuUest  party  and  ministry  that  ever  pre- 
scribed to  a  crown.  This  captious  gentleman  is 
angry  to  see  a  majority  of  prelates  cried  up  by  those 
who  are  enemies  to  tiie  character ;  now  I  always 
thought,  that  the  concessions  of  enemies  were  more 
to  a  man's  advantage  than  the  praise  of  his  friends. 
Time  and  mortality,  he  says,  can  only  remedy  these 
inconveniences  in  the  church  ;  that  is  in  other  words, 
when  certain  bishops  are  dead,  we  shall  have  others 
of  our  own  stamp.  Not  so  fast ;  you  are  not  yet  so 
sure  of  your  game.  We  have  already  got  one  com- 
fortable loss  in  Spain,  although  by  a  general  of  our 
own ;  for  joy  of  which  our  junto  had  a  merry  meet- 
ing at  the  house  of  their  great  proselyte,  ou  the  very 
day  we  received  the  happy  news.  One  or  two  more 
such  blows  would  perhaps  set  us  right  again,  and 
then  we  can  employ  mortality  as  well  as  others.  He 
concludes  with  wishing,  that  three  letters,  spoken 
when  the  prolocutor  was  presented,  were  made 
public.  I  suppose  he  would  be  content  with  one, 
and  that  is  more  than  we  shall  humour  him  to  graut. 
However,  I  hope  he  will  allow  it  possible  to  have 
grace,  without  either  eloquence  or  Latin,  which  is  all 
I  shall  say  to  this  malicious  innuendo. 

Having  thus,  I  hope,  given  a  full  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  Examiner's  last  paper,  1  shall  now  go 
on  to  a  more  important  affair,  which  is  to  prove,  by 
several  undeniable  instances,  that  the  late  ministry 
and  their  abettors  were  true  friends  to  the  church. 
It  is  yet,  I  confess,  a  secret  to  the  cleigy  wherein  this 
friendship  did  consist.  For  information,  therefore, 
of  that  reverend  body,  that  they  may  never  forget 
their  benefactors,  as  well  as  of  all  others  who  may 
be  equally  ignorant,  I  have  determined  to  display 
our  merits  to  the  world  upon  that  weighty  article. 
And  I  could  wish,  that  what  I  am  to  say  were  to 
be  written  in  brass,  for  an  eternal  memorial ;  the 
rather,  because  for  the  future  the  church  may  en- 
deavour to  stand  unsupported  by  those  patrons,  who 
expired  in  doing  it  their  last  good  office,  and  will 
never  rise  to  preserve  it  any  more. 

Let  us,  therefore,  produce  the  pious  endeavours  of 
these  church  defenders,  who  were  its  patrons,  by 
their  power  and  authority,  as  well  as  ornaments  of 
it,  by  their  exemplary  lives. 

First,  St.  Paul  tells  us,  there  must  be  heresies  in 
the  church,  that  the  truth  may  be  manifest;  and 
therefore,  by  due  course  of  reasoning,  the  more  here- 
sies there  are,  the  more  manifest  will  the  truth  be 
made.  This  being  maturely  considered  by  these 
lovers  of  the  church,  they  endeavoiu-ed  to  propagate 
as  many  heresies  as  they  could  that  the  light  of  truth 
might  shine  the  clearer. 

Secondly,  to  show  their  zeal  for  the  church's  de- 
fence, they  took  the  care  of  it  entirely  out  of  the 
hands  of  God  Almighty  (because  that  was  a  foreign 
jurisdiction),  and  made  it  their  own  creature,  depend- 
ing altogether  upon  them ;  and  issued  out  their 
orders  to  Tindal,  and  others,  to  give  public  notice 
of  it. 

Thirdly,  because  charity  is  the  roost  celebrated  of 
all  christian  virtues,  therefore  they  extended  theirs 
beyond  all  bounds ;  and  instead  of  shutting  the 
church  against  dissenters,  were  ready  to  open  it  to  all 
comers,  and  break  down  its  walls,  rather  than  that 
any  should  want  room  to  enter.    The  strength  of  a 
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fitate  we  know  consisU  in  the  number  of  people, 
how  different  soever  in  their  callings ;  and  why 
should  not  the  strength  of  a  church  consist  in  the 
same,  how  different  soever  in  their  creeds  t  For  that 
reason,  they  charitably  attempted  to  abolish  the  test 
which  tied  up  so  mauy  hands  from  getting  employ- 
ments, in  order  to  protect  the  church. 

I  know  very  well  that  this  attempt  is  objected  to 
as  a  crime  by  several  malignant  Tories  ;  and  denied 
as  a  slander  by  many  unthinking  people  among  our. 
selves.  The  latter  are  apt,  in  their  defence,  to  aak 
such  questions  as  these :  Was  your  test  repealed  1 
had  we  not  a  majority  1  might  we  not  have  done  it, 
if  we  pleased  1  To  which  the  others  answer.  You  did 
what  you  could :  you  prepared  the  way,  but  you 
found  a  fatal  impediment  from  that  quarter  whence 
the  sanction  of  the  law  must  come ;  and  therefore, 
to  save  your  credit,  you  condemned  a  paper  to  be 
burnt,  which  yourselves  had  brought  in.  But,  alas  ! 
the  miscarriage  of  that  noble  project  for  the  safety 
of  the  church  had  another  original ;  the  knowledge 
whereof  depends  upon  a  piece  of  secret  histor}',  which 
I  shall  now  lay  open. 

These  church-protectors  had  directed  a  presbyte- 
rian  preacher  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  repealing  the  test. 
It  was  accordingly  done  with  great  art ;  and  in  the 
preamble,  several  expressions  of  civility  to  the  esta- 
blished  church ;  and  when  it  came  to  the  qualifica- 
tiom  of  all  those  who  were  to  enter  on  any  office, 
the  compiler  had  taken  special  care  to  make  them 
large  enough  for  all  christians  whatsoever,  by  tran- 
scribing the  very  words  (only  formed  into  an  oath) 
which  quakers  are  obliged  to  profess  by  a  former  act 
of  parliament,  as  I  shall  here  set  them  down :  **  I,  A. 
B.,  profess  iaith  in  God  the  Father,  and  in  Jesus 
Christ  his  eternal  Son,  the  true  God  ;  and  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  one  God,  blessed  for  evermore  ;  and  do 
acknowledge  the  holy  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  to  be  given  by  divine  inspiration."  This 
bill  was  carried  to  the  chief  leaders,  for  their  appro- 
bation,  with  these  terrible  words  turned  into  an  oath : 
what  should  they  do  1  Those  few  among  them,  who 
fancied  they  believed  in  God,  were  sure  they  did  not 
believe  in  Christ,  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  one  syllable 
of  the  Bible  ;  and  they  were  as  sure  that  everj'body 
knew  their  opinion  in  those  matters,  which,  indeed, 
they  had  been  always  too  sincere  to  disguise ;  how, 
therefore,  could  they  take  such  an  oath  as  that,  with- 
out ruining  their  reputation  with  Tindal,  Toland, 
Coward,  Collins,  Clendon,  and  all  the  tribe  of  free- 
thinkers, and  so  give  a  scandal  to  weak  unbelievers  f 
Upon  this  nice  point  of  honour  and  conscience,  the 
matter  was  hushed,  the  project  for  repealing  the 
test  let  fall,  and  the  sacrament  left  as  the  smaller 
evil  of  the  two. 

Fourthly,  These  pillars  of  the  church,  because 
the  harvest  was  great,  and  the  labourers  few,  and  be- 
cause they  would  ease  the  bishops  from  the  grievous 
trouble  of  laying  on  hands,  were  willing  to  allow 
that  power  to  all  men  whatsoever,  to  prevent  that 
terrible  consequence  of  unchurching  those,  who 
thought  a  hand  from  under  a  cloak  as  effectual  as 
from  lawn  sleeves.  And,  indeed,  what  could  more 
contribute  to  the  advancement  of  true  religion,  than 
a  bill  of  general  naturalization  for  priesthood  1 

Fifthly,  In  order  to  fix  religion  in  the  minds  of 
men,  because  truth  never  appears  so  fair  as  when 
confronted  with  falsehood,  they  directed  books  to  be 
published,  that  denied  the  being  of  a  God,  the  di- 
vinity  of  the  Second  and  Third  Person,  the  ti*uth  of 
all  revelation,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  To 
this  we  owe  that  great  sense  of  religion,  that  respect 
and  kindness  of  the  clergj-,  and  that  true  love  of  vir- 
tue, so  manifest  of  late  years  among  the  youtli  of  our 


nation.  Nor  could  anything  be  more  discreet,  than 
to  leave  the  merits  of  each  cause  to  such  wise,  im- 
partial judges ;  who  might  otherwise  fail  under  the 
slavery  of  believing,  by  education  and  prejudice. 

Sixthly,  Because  nothing  so  much  distracts  the 
thoughts  as  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects,  therefore 
they  had  kindly  prepared  a  bill  to  prescribe  the 
clergy  what  subjects  they  should  preach  upon,  and 
in  what  manner,  that  they  might  be  at  no  loss ;  and 
this,  no  doubt,  was  a  proper  work  for  such  hands,  so 
thoroughly  versed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  all 
Christian  duties. 

Seventhly,  To  save  trouble  and  expense  to  the 
clergy,  they  contrived  that  convocations  ahoold  meet 
as  seldom  as  possible  ;  and  when  they  were  suffered 
to  assemble,  would  never  allow  them  to  meddle  with 
any  business;  because,  they  said,  the  office  of  s 
clergyman  viras  enough  to  take  up  the  whole  nian. 
For  the  same  reason,  they  were  very  desirous  to  ex- 
cuse the  bishops  from  sitting  in  parliiament,  that  they 
might  be  at  more  leisure  to  stay  at  home,  and  Idol 
after  the  inferior  clergy. 

I  shall  mention  at  present  but  one  more  iostance 
of  their  pious  zeal  for  the  church.  They  had  some- 
where heard  the  maxim,  that  Sanguis  martyrum  tU 
semen  ecclesia  ;  therefore,  in  order  to  sow  thisi  seed, 
they  began  with  impeaching  a  clergyman  :  and  that 
it  might  be  a  true  martyrdom]in  every  circumstance, 
they  proceeded  as  much  a^  possible  a^inst  coxmnoo 
law ;  which  the  long-robe  part  of  the  mauagen 
knew  was  in  a  hundred  instances  directly  contrar) 
to  all  their  positions,  and  were  sufficiently  warned 
of  it  beforehand  ;  but  their  love  of  the  church  pre- 
vailed. Neither  was  this  impeachment  an  a&ii 
taken  up  on  a  sudden ;  for  a  certain  great  persoo, 
(whose  character  has  been  lately  published  by  some 
stupid  and  lying  writer,)  who  very  much  distu* 
guished  himself  by  his  xeal  in  forwaidiog  this  im- 
peachment, had  several  years  ago  endeavoured  to 
persuade  the  late  king  to  give  way  to  just  such 
another  attempt.  He  told  his  mi^esty,  there  was  a 
certain  clergyman,  who  preached  rery  dangerous 
sermons,  and  that  the  only  way  to  put  a  stop  to  socli 
insolence  was  to  impeach  him  in  parliament  The 
king  inquired  the  character  of  the  man :  '*  0,  sir," 
said  my  lord,  **  the  most  violent,  hot,  positive  feIlo« 
in  England  ;  so  extremely  wilful,  that,  I  believe,  be 
would  be  heartily  glad  to  be  a  martyr."  The  kiog 
answered,  **  Is  it  so  t  then  I  am  resolved  to  disap- 
point him ;"  and  would  never  hear  more  of  the 
matter,  by  which  that  hopeful  project  unhappily 
miscarried. 

I  have  hitherto  confined  myself  to  those  endea- 
vours for  the  good  of  the  church,  which  were  com- 
mon to  all  the  leaders  and  principal  men  of  our 
party ;  but,  if  my  paper  were  not  drawing  toward 
an  end,  I  could  produce  several  instances  of  particu- 
lar persons,  who,  by  their  exemplary  lives  and 
actions,  have  confirmed  the  character  so  justh  due 
to  the  whole  body.  1  shall  at  present  mention  ouU 
two,  and  illustrate  the  merits  of  each  by  a  matter  of 
fact. 

That  worthy  patriot  and  true  lover  of  the  church, 
whom  a  late  Examiner  is  supposed  to  reflect  on  un- 
der the  name  of  Verres,  felt  a  pious  impulse  to  be  t 
benefactor  to  the  cathedral  of  Gloucester ;  but  bo* 
to  do  it  in  the  most  decent,  generous  manner,  was 
the  question.  At  last  he  thought  of  an  expedient: 
one  morning,  or  night,  he  stole  into  the  chonrh, 
mounted  upon  the  altar,  and  there  did  that,  nbicb. 
in  cleanly  phrase,  is  called  disburdening  of  nature. 
He*  was  discovered,  prosecuted,  and  condemned  to 
pay  a  thousand  pounds ;    which  sum  was  all  enr 

■  Lord  Wharton  had  be«n  guilty  of  what  U  here  slaipd. 
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plowed  to  support  the  church,  as,  no  doubt,   the 
bene&ctor  meant  it. 

There  is  another  person,  whom  the  same  writer  is 
thought  to  point  at,  under  the  name  ofWill  Bigamy. 
This  gentleman,  knowing  that  marriage  fees  were  a 
considerable  perquisite  to  the  clergy,  found  out  a 
w<j  of  improving  them  cent,  per  cent,  for  the  good 
of  the  church.  His  invention  was  to  marry  a  second 
wife,  while  the  first  was  aliye,  conrlncing  her  of  the 
bvfulneas  by  such  ai^uments,  as  he  did  not  doubt 
would  make  others  follow  the  same  example. 
These  he  had  drawn  up  in  writing,  with  an  iuten- 
uoa  to  publish  for  the  general  good :  and  it  is  hoped 
he  may  now  hare  leisure  to  finish  them. 


No.  24. 

THUB8DAT,  JANUARY  11,  1711. 

BeUnm  ita  mciplatar.  at  nihil  aliud  niii  pax  qumiU  rideatur. 

Wtr  ihoiild  ba  anderteksn  only  with  a  view  to  proeure  a  aoUd 

aod  laittog  peace. 

I  AM  satisfied,  that  no  reasonable  man  of  either 
party  can  justly  be  offended  at  anything  I  said  in 
rae  of  my  papers  relating  to  the  army.  From  the 
muims  I  there  laid  down,  perhaps  many  persons 
may  conclude,  that  I  had  a  mind  the  world  should 
think  there  had  been  occasion  given  by  some  late 
aboset  among  men  of  that  calling ;  and  they  con. 
dude  right :  for  my  intention  is,  that  my  hints  may 
be  undetatood,  and  my  quotations  and  allegories 
applied ;  and  I  am  in  some  pain  to  think,  that  in 
the  Orcades  on  one  side,  and  the  western  coasts  of 
Irelaad  on  the  other,  the  Examiner  may  want  a  key 
ia  aeveral  parta,  which  I  wish  I  could  furnish  them 
with.  As  to  the  French  king,  I  am  under  no  con- 
cern at  all ;  I  hear  he  has  left  off  reading  my  papers, 
and  by  what  he  has  found  in  them,  dislikes  our  pro- 
ceediDgs  more  than  ever;  and  intends  either  to 
make  great  additions  to  his  armies',  or  propose  new 
terms  for  a  peace.  So  false  is  that  which  is  com- 
Donly  reported,  of  his  mighty  satisfaction  in  our 
change  of  ministry.  And  I  think  it  clear,  that  his 
late  letter  of  thanks  to  the  Tories  of  Great  BriUin 
oust  either  have  been  extorted  from  him  against  his 
judgment,  or  waa  a  cast  of  his  politics  to  set  the 
people  against  the  present  ministry,  wherein  it  has 
wonderfully  succeeded. 

Bat,  though  I  have  never  heard,  or  never  re- 
carded  sny  objections  made  against  that  paper  which 
mentions  the  army,  yet  I  intended  this  as  a  sort  of 
apology  for  it.  And  first  I  declare  (because  we  live 
in  s  mistaking  worid)  that  at  hinting  at  some  pro. 
ceedings,  wherein  a  few  persons  are  said  to  be  con- 
cerned, I  did  not  intend  to  charge  them  upon  the 
^y  of  the  army.  I  have  too  much  detested  that 
harbtrmis  injnetice  among  the  writers  of  a  late 
I*rty  to  be  ever  guilty  of  it  myself;  I  mean,  the 
«*u*ing  of  societies  for  the  crimes  of  a  few.  On 
the  other  aide,  I  must  take  leave  to  believe  that 
vmies  are  no  more  exempt  from  corruptions  than 
oth<»r  numbers  of  men.  The  maxims  proposed  were 
ocostonally  introduced  by  the  report  of  certain  facts, 
which  I  am  bound  to  believe  are  true,  because  I  am 
s<n«,  considering  what  has  passed,  it  would  be  a 
cfime  to  think  otherwise.  All  posts  in  the  army, 
^  employments  at  court,  and  many  others,  are,  or 
o^M  to  be,  given  and  resumed  at  the  mere  plea- 
*^^  of  the  prince ;  yet  when  I  see  a  great  officer 
^ke,  a  change  made  in  the  court  or  the  ministry, 
and  this  under  the  most  just  and  gracious  princess 
^  ever  reigned,  I  must  naturally  conclude,  it  is 
done  upon  prudent  considerations,  and  for  some 
Kreat  demerit  in  the  snfib-ers.  But  then,  is  not  the 
pumshment  eolBdent  1    Is  it  generous  or  charitable 


to  trample  on  the  unfortunate,  and  expose  their 
faults  to  the  world  in  the  strongest  colours  t  And 
would  it  not  suit  better  with  magnanimity,  as  well 
as  common  good  nature,  to  leave  them  at  quiet  to 
their  own  thoughts  and  repentance  1  Yes,  without 
question ;  provided  it  could  be  so  contrived,  that 
their  very  names,  as  well  as  actions,  might  be  for- 
gotten for  ever  :  such  an  act  of  oblivion  would  be 
for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  beget  a  better 
opinion  of  us  with  posterity  ;  and  then  I  might  have 
spared  the  world  and  myself  the  trouble  of  examin- 
ing. But  at  present  there  is  a  cruel  dilemma  in  the 
case ;  the  friends  and  abettors  of  the  late  ministry 
are  every  day  publishing  their  praises  to  the  world, 
and  casting  reflections  upon  the  present  persons  in 
power.  This  is  so  barefaced  an  aspersion  upon  the 
queen,  that  I  know  not  how  any  good  subject  can 
with  patience  endure  it,  although  he  were  ever  so 
indifferent  with  regard  to  the  opinions  in  dispute. 
Shall  they,  who  have  lost  all  power  and  love  of  the 
people,  be  allowed  to  scatter  their  poison  t  and  shall 
not  those,  who  are  at  least  of  the  strongest  side,  be 
suffered  to  bring  an  antidote  t  And  how  can  we 
undeceive  the  deluded  remainder,  but  by  letting 
them  see  that  these  discarded  statesmen  were  justly 
laid  aside ;  and  producing  as  many  instances  to 
prove  it  as  we  can,  not  from  any  personal  hatred  to 
them,  but  in  justification  to  the  best  of  queens.  The 
many  scurrilities  I  have  heard  and  read  against  this 
poor  paper  of  mine  are  in  such  a  strain,  that,  con- 
sidering the  present  state  of  affairs,  they  look  like  a 
jefet.  They  usually  run  after  the  following  manner : 
**  What!  Shall  this  insolent  writer  presume  to  cen- 
sure the  late  ministry,  the  ablest,  the  most  faithful, 
and  truest  lovers  of  their  country  and  its  constitu- 
tion, that  ever  served  a  prince  f  Shall  he  reflect  on 
the  b^st  house  of  commons  that  ever  sat  within 
those  walls  1  Has  not  the  queen  changed  both,  for 
a  ministry  and  parliament  of  Jacobites  and  high- 
fliers, who  are  selling  us  to  France,  and  bringing 
over  the  pretender  1*'  This  is  the  very  sum  and 
force  of  all  their  reasonings,  and  this  is  their  method 
of  complaining  against  the  Examiner.  In  them,  it 
is  humble  and  loyal  to  reflect  upon  the  queen,  and 
the  ministry  and  parliament  she  has  chosen  with  the 
universal  applause  of  her  people  ;  in  us,  it  is  inso- 
lent to  defend  her  majesty  and  her  choice,  or  to  an- 
swer their  objections,  by  showing  the  reasons  why 
those  changes  were  necessary. 

The  same  style  has  been  used  in  the  late  case 
concerning  some  gentlemen  in  the  army.  Such  a 
clamour  was  raised  by  a  set  of  men,  who  had  the 
boldness  to  tax  the  administration  with  cruelty  and 
injustice,  that  I  thought  it  necessary  to  inteifere  a 
little,  by  showing  the  ill  consequences  that  might 
arise  from  some  proceedings,  although  without  ap- 
plication to  particular  persons.  And  what  do  they 
offer  in  answer  t  Nothing  but  a  few  poor  common- 
places against  calumny  and  informers,  which  might 
have  been  full  as  just  and  seasonable  in  a  plot  against 
the  sacred  person  of  the  queen. 

But  by  the  way,  why  are  these  idle  people  so  indis- 
creet to  name  those  two  words,  which  afford  occasion 
of  laying  open  to  the  world  such  an  infamous  scene 
of  subornation  and  perjury,  as  well  as  calumny  and 
informing,  as  I  believe  is  without  example  ;  when  a 
whole  cabal  attempted  an  action,  wherein  a  con- 
demned criminal  [Greg]  refused  to  join  with  them 
for  the  reward  of  his  life  1  Not  that  I  diaapprove 
their  sagacity  who  could  foretell  so  long  before  by 
what  hand  they  should  one  day  fall,  and  therefore 
thought  any  means  justifiable  by  which  they-  might 
prevent  it. 
I      But,  waving  this  at  present,  it  must  be  owned  in 
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Juttice  to  the  army,  that  those  Tiolences  did  not  pro- 
ceed 80  far  among  them  as  some  have  beliexed ;  nor 
ought  the  madness  of  a  few  to  be  laid  at  their  doors. 
For  the  rest,  I  am  so  far  from  denying  the  due 
praises  to  those  brave  troops  who  did  their  part  in 
procuring  so  many  victories  for  the  allies,  that  I 
could  wish  every  officer  and  private  soldier  had  their 
full  share  of  honour,  in  proportion  to  their  deserts ; 
being  thus  far  of  the  Athenians'  mind,  who  when  it 
was  proposed  that  the  statue  of  Miltiades  should  be 
set  up  alone  in  some  public  place  of  the  city,  said, 
they  would  agi*ee  to  it,  whenever  he  conquered 
alone,  but  not  before.  Neither  do  I  at  all  blame 
the  officers  of  the  army  for  preferring  in  their  hearts 
the  late  ministry  before  the  present,  or,  if  wishing 
alone  could  be  of  any  use  for  wishing  their  con- 
tinuance, because  then  they  might  be  secure  of  the 
war's  continuance  too ;  whereas,  since  affairs  have 
been  put  into  other  hands,  they  may  perhaps  lie 
under  some  apprehensions  of  a  peace,  which  no 
army,  especially  in  the  course  of  success,  was  ever 
inclined  to,  and  which  all  wise  states  have  in  such 
a  juncture  chiefly  endeavoured.  This  is  a  point, 
wherein  the  civil  and  military  politics  have  always 
disagreed,  and  for  that  reason  I  affirmed  it  necessary, 
in  all  free  governments,  that  the  latter  should  be  ab- 
solutely in  subjection  to  the  former,  otherwise  one 
of  these  two  inconveniences  must  arise,  either  to  be 
perpetually  in  war,  or  to  turn  the  civil  institution 
into  a  military. 

I  am  ready  to  allow  all  that  has  been  said  of  the 
valour  and  experience  of  our  troops,  who  have  fully 
contributed  their  part  to  the  great  successes  abroad  ; 
nor  is  it  their  fault  that  those  important  victories  had 
no  better  consequences  at  home,  though  it  may  be 
their  advantage.  War  is  their  trade  and  business ;  to 
improve  and  cultivate  the  advantages  of  success  is 
an  affiiir  of  the  cabinet;  and  the  neglect  of  this, 
whether  proceeding  from  weakness  or  corruption, 
according  to  the  usual  uncertainty  of  wars,  may  be 
of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  a  nation.  For, 
pray  let  me  represent  our  condition  in  such  a  light, 
as  I  believe  both  parties  will  allow,  though  perhaps 
not  the  consequences  I  shall  deduce  from  it.  We 
have  been  for  above  nine  years  blessed  with  a  queen, 
who,  beside  all  virtues  that  can  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  private  person,  possesses  every  regal 
quality  that  can  contribute  to  make  a  people  happy ; 
of  great  wisdom,  yet  ready  to  receive  the  advice  of 
her  counsellors ;  of  much  discernment  in  choosing 
proper  instruments,  when  she  follows  her  own  judg- 
ment ;  and  only  capable  of  being  deceived  by  that 
excess  of  goodness  which  makes  her  judge  of  others 
by  herself;  frugal  in  her  management,  in  order  to 
contribute  to  the  public,  which  in  proportion  she 
does,  and  that  voluntarily,  beyond  any  of  her  sub- 
jects ;  but  from  her  own  nature  generous  and  cha- 
ritable to  all  who  want  or  deserve ;  and  in  order  to 
exercise  those  virtues,  denying  herself  all  entertain- 
ments of  expense  which  many  others  enjoy.  Then, 
if  we  look  abroad,  at  least  in  Flanders,  our  arms 
have  been  crowned  with  perpetual  success  in  battles 
and  sieges,  not  to  mention  several  fortunate  actions 
in  Spain.  These  facts  being  thus  stated,  which 
none  can  deny,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  how  we  have 
improved  such  advantages,  and  to  what  account  they 
have  turned  t  I  shall  use  no  discouraging  terms. 
When  a  patient  grows  daily  worse  by  the  tampering 
of  mountebanks,  there  is  nothing  left  but  to  call  in 
the  best  ph}*8icians,  before  the  case  grows  desperate. 
But  I  would  ask  whether  France,  or  auy  other  king- 
«Iom,  would  have  made  so  little  use  of  such  pro- 
''>us  opportunities  1  the  fruits  whereof  could  never 
Allen  to  the  ground  without  the  extremest 


degree  of  folly  and  corruption ;  and  where  thoie 
have  lain,  let  the  world  judge.  Instead  of  aiming  it 
peace,  while  we  had  the  advantage  of  the  ynt, 
which  has  been  the  perpetual  maxim  of  all  wise 
states,  it  has  been  reckoned  factious  and  malignaat 
even  to  express  our  wishes  for  it ;  and  such  a  con- 
dition imposed,  as  was  never  offered  to  any  prinN 
who  had  an  inch  of  ground  to  dispute ;  ftut  mm 
eat  conditio  pacitf  in  quad,  cum  quo  pacem  fadaty 
nihil  concedi  potest  / 

It  is  not  obvious  to  conceive  what  could  moTe 
men,  who  sat  at  home,  and  were  called  to  consult 
upon  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  to  be  so  utterly  STose 
from  putting  an  end  to  a  long,  expensive  war,  whiA 
the  victorious,  as  well  as  conquered  side,  were  heartily 
weary  of.  Few,  or  none  of  them,  were  men  of  the 
sword ;  they  had  no  share  in  the  honour ;  thev  had 
made  lai^  fortunes,  and  were  at  the  head  of  all  affiuri. 
But  they  well  knew  by  what  tenurt  they  held  their 
power;  that  the  queen  saw  through  their  detiirn?; 
that  they  had  entirely  lost  the  hearts  of  the  clergy ; 
that  the  landed  men  were  against  them ;  that  th^ 
were  detested  by  the  body  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
nothing  bore  them  up  but  their  credit  with  the  bask, 
and  other  stocks,  which  would  be  neither  formidable 
nor  necessary  when  the  war  was  at  an  end.  For 
these  reasons,  they  resolved  to  disappoint  all  orer- 
tures  of  a  peace,  until  they  and  their  party  should  b* 
so  deeply  rooted,  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  shake 
them.  To  this  end  they  began  to  precipitate  matten 
so  fast,  as  in  a  little  time  must  have  mined  the  cod- 
stitution,  if  the  crown  had  not  interposed,  and  rather 
ventured  the  accidental  effects  of  their  malice  thu 
such  dreadful  consequences  of  their  power.  Ani 
indeed,  if  the  former  danger  had  been  greater  that 
some  hoped  or  feared,  I  see  no  difficulty  in  th? 
choice,  which  was  the  same  with  his,  who  aaid  h; 
would  rather  be  devoured  by  wolves  than  by  nts 
I  therefore  still  insist,  that  we  cannot  wonder  at,  or 
find  fault  with  the  army  for  concurring  with  th< 
ministry,  which  was  for  prolonging  the  war.  Th* 
inclination  is  natural  in  them  all ;  pardonable  ia 
those  who  have  not  yet  made  their  fortunes ;  and  w 
lawful  in  the  rest  as  love  of  power  or  love  of  taow) 
can  make  it.  But,  as  natural,  as  pardonable,  asd 
as  lawful  as  this  inclination  is,  when  it  is  not  noder 
check  of  the  civil  power,  or  when  a  corrupt  jmif^ 
joins  in  giving  it  too  great  a  scope,  the  consequent' 
can  be  nothing  less  than  in&llible  ruin  and  sla^e^ 
to  the  state. 

After  I  had  finished  this  paper  the  printer  «nt 
me  two  small  pamphlets,  called  "  The  Management 
of  the  War ;"  written  with  some  plausibility,  tavh 
artifice,  and  abundance  of  misrepresentation!,  »• 
well  as  direct  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact.  The« « 
have  thought  worth  examining,  which  I  shall  k- 
cordingly  do,  when  I  find  an  opportunity. 

No.  25. 

TBIJRSDAT,  JANUARY    18,    171l» 
Farva  momenta  in  spem  metomqne  impellant  antmo*. 

The  merest  trifles  influence  the  hnmaa  misd,  and  impd  i^  * 

hope  or  fear. 

HoFES  are  natural  to  most  men,  especially  to  «»• 
guine  complexions,  and  among  the  various  cbaae» 
that  happen  in  the  course  of  public  affiuis,  they  art* 
seldom  without  some  grounds.  Even  in  desperate 
cases,  where  it  is  impossible  they  should  have  any 
foundation,  they  are  often  affected  to  keep  a  coun- 
tenance, and  make  an  enemy  think  we  hrte  wn^e 
resource  which  they  know  nothing  of.  This  *PP';*'* 
to  have  been  for  several  months  past  the  condiowi 
of  those  people,  whom  I  am  forced  for  want  of  other 
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phruct  to  call  the  ruiued  pvty.  They  have  taken 
up  eisce  their  fall  some  real,  and  aome  pretended 
hopM.  When  the  earl  of  Sunderland  was  discarded, 
tfaej  hoped  her  majesty  woald  proceed  no  further 
in  the  change  of  her  ministry,  and  had  the  insolence 
to  misrepresent  her  words  to  foreign  states.  They 
hoped  nohody  durst  adyise  the  dissolution  of  the 
p&rliunent.  When  this  was  done,  and  further  al- 
terations made  in  court,  they  hoped,  and  endea- 
Toured  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  nation.  They 
likewise  hoped  that  we  should  hare  some  terrihle 
km  abroad,  which  would  force  us  to  unrayel  all,  and 
begin  again  upon  their  hottom.  But,  of  all  their 
hopes,  whether  real  or  assumed,  there  is  none  more 
eitnordinary  than  that  in  which  they  now  would 
nrem  to  place  their  whole  confidence :  that  this  great 
turn  of  affairs  was  only  occasioned  hy  a  short  mad- 
ne«  of  the  people,  from  which  they  will  recover  in  a 
little  time,  when  tibeir  eyes  are  open,  and  they  grow 
cool  and  sober  enough  to  consider  the  truth  of  things, 
tad  how  much  they  hare  been  deceiyed.  It  is  not 
improbable,  that  aome  few  of  the  deepest  sighted 
imong  these  reasoners  are  well  enough  convinced 
hov  rain  all  such  hopes  must  be ;  but  for  the  rest, 
the  wisest  of  them  seem  to  have  been  very  ill  judges 
of  the  people's  dispositions,  the  want  of  which 
knowledge  was  a  principal  occasion  to  hasten  their 
min ;  fur  surely,  had  they  suspected  which  way  the 
popular  current  inclined,  they  neyer  would  have 
nin  igainst  it  by  that  impeachment.  I  therefore 
condade,  they  generally  are  so  blind  as  to  imagine 
•ome  comfort  from  this  fantastical  opinion,  that  the 
people  of  England  are  at  present  distracted,  but 
i«ill  shortly  come  to  their  senses  again. 

For  the  service  therefore  of  our  adversaries  and 
friends  I  shall  briefly  examine  this  point,  by  showing 
what  are  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  a  people's 
Badness,  and  how  it  differs  from  their  natural  bent 
and  indination. 

It  is  Hachiarel's  observation,  that  the  people 
when  left  to  their  own  judgment  do  seldom  mistake 
their  true  interests ;  and  indeed  they  naturally  love 
the  constitution  they  are  bom  under ;  never  desiring 
to  change,  but  under  great  oppressions.  However, 
they  are  to  be  deceived  by  several  means.  It  has 
often  happened  In  Greece,  and  sometimes  in  Rome, 
that  those  very  men  who  have  contributed  to  shake 
off  a  former  tyranny,  have,  instead  of  restoring  the 
oM  constitution,  deluded  the  people  into  a  worse 
aod  more  ignominious  slavery.  Besides,  all  great 
changes  have  the  same  effects  upon  commonwealths 
that  thunder  has  upon  liquors,  making  the  dregs  fly 
op  to  the  top ;  the  lowest  plebeians  rise  to  the  head 
oi  tffkin,  and  these  preserve  themselves,  by  repre- 
tenting  the  nobles,  and  other  friends  to  the  old 
r^emment,  aa  enemies  to  the  public.  The  en- 
coaraging  of  new  mysteries  and  new  deities,  with 
^  pretences  of  further  purity  in  religion,  has  like- 
wi«e  been  a  frequent  topic  to  mislead  the  people. 
And,  not  to  mention  more,  the  promoting  false  re- 
poru  of  dangers  from  abroad  has  often  served  to 
prvTent  them  from  fencing  against  real  dangers  at 
home.  By  these  and  the  like  arts,  in  coi^  unction 
with  a  great  depravity  of  manners,  and  a  weak  or 
corrupt  administration,  the  madness  of  the  people 
^  risen  to  such  a  height  as  to  break  in  pieces  the 
whole  frame  of  the  best  instituted  goTemments. 
But,  however,  such  great  frensies  being  artificially 
fused  are  a  perfect  force  and  constraint  upon  human 
natore ;  and,  under  a  wise  steady  prince,  will  cer- 
^*^y  decline  of  themselves,  settling  like  the  sea 
^r  a  storm ;  and  then  the  true  bent  and  genius  of 
the  people  will  appear.  Ancient  and  modem  story 
tte  full  of  iniuaoes  to  illustrate  what  I  say. 


In  our  own  island  we  had  a  great  example  of  a 
long  madness  in  the  people,  kept  up  by  a  thousand 
artifices,  like  intoxicating  medicines,  until  the  con- 
stitution was  destroyed ;  yet  the  malignity  being 
spent,  and  the  humour  exhausted  that  served  to 
foment  it,  before  the  usurpers  could  fix  upon  a  new 
scheme,  the  people  suddenly  recovered  and  peace- 
ably restored  the  old  constitution. 

From  what  I  have  offered,  it  will  be  easy  to  decide 
whether  this  late  change  in  the  disposition  of  the 
people  was  a  new  madness,  or  a  recovery  from  an 
old  one.  Neither  do  I  see  how  it  can  be  proved 
that  such  a  change  had,  in  any  circumstance,  the 
least  symptom  of  madness,  whether  my  description 
of  it  be  right  or  not.  It  is  agreed  that  the  truest 
way  of  judging  the  disposition  of  the  people,  in  the 
choice  of  their  representatives,  is  bv  computing  the 
county  elections ;  and  in  these  it  is  manifest,  that 
five  in  six  are  entirely  for  the  present  measures ; 
although  the  court  was  so  far  from  interposing  its 
credit,  that  there  was  no  change  in  the  admintlty, 
not  above  one  or  two  in  the  lieutenancy,  nor  any 
other  methods  used  to  influence  elections.  The 
free,  unextorted  addresses,  sent  some  time  before 
from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  plainly  showed  what 
sort  of  bent  the  people  had  taken,  and  from  what 
motives.  The  election  of  members  for  this  great 
city,  carried  contrary  to  all  conjecture  against  the 
united  interest  of  those  two  great  bodies,  the  Bank 
and  East  India  Company,  was  another  convincing 
argument.  Besides,  the  Whigs  themselves  have 
always  confessed  that  the  bulk  of  landed  men  in 
England  was  generally  of  Tories.  So  that  this 
change  must  be  allowed  to  be  according  to  the 
natural  genius  and  disposition  of  the  people  ; 
whether  it  were  Just  and  reasonable  in  itself  or 
not. 

Notwithstanding  all  which,  yon  shall  frequently 
hear  the  partisans  of  the  late  men  in  power  gravely 
and  decisively  pronounce,  that  the  present  ministry 
cannot  possibly  stand.  Now  they  who  affirm  this, 
if  they  believe  themselves,  must  ground  their  opinion 
upon  the  iniquity  of  the  last  being  so  far  established 
and  deeply  rooted,  that  no  endeavours  of  honest 
men  will  be  able  to  restore  things  to  their  former 
state ;  or  else  these  reasoners  have  been  so  misled 
by  twenty  years'  mismanagement  that  they  have 
forgot  our  constitution,  and  talk  aa  if  our  monarchy 
and  revolution  began  together.  But  the  body  of  the 
people  is  wiser ;  and,  by  the  choice  they  have  made, 
show  they  do  understand  our  constitution,  and 
would  bring  it  back  to  the  old  form ;  which,  if  the 
new  ministers  take  care  to  maintain,  they  will  and 
ought  to  stand ;  otherwise,  they  may  fall  Uke  their 
predecessors.  But  I  think  we  may  easily  foresee 
what  a  parliament,  freely  chosen,  without  threaten- 
ing or  corruption,  is  likely  to  do,  when  no  man 
should  be  in  any  danger  to  lose  his  place  by  the 
freedom  of  his  voice. 

But,  who  are  the  advancers  of  this  opinion  that 
the  present  ministry  cannot  hold  1  It  must  be  either 
such  as  are  afraid  to  be  called  to  an  account  in  case 
it  should  hold,  or  those  who  keep  offices  from  which 
others  better  qualified  were  removed,  and  may  rea- 
sonably apprehend  to  be  turned  out  for  worthier 
men  to  come  into  their  places  ;  since  perhaps  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  some  changes  that  the  public 
business  of  the  nation  may  go  on :  or  lastly,  stock- 
jobbers, who  industriously  spread  such  reports,  that 
actions  [stocks]  may  fall,  and  their  friends  buy  to 
advantage. 

Tet  these  hopes,  thus  freely  expressed,  as  they 
are  more  sincere,  so  they  are  more  supportable  than 
when  they  appear  under  the  disguise  and  pretence 
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of  fears.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  are  employed  to 
shake  their  heads  in  proper  companies ;  to  doubt 
where  all  this  will  end ;  to  be  in  mighty  pain  for  the 
nation ;  to  show  how  impossible  it  is  that  the  public 
credit  can  be  supported ;  to  pray  that  all  may  do 
well,  in  whatever  hands ;  but  very  much  to  doubt 
that  the  pretender  is  at  the  bottom.  I  know  not 
anything  so  nearly  resembling  this  behaviour  as 
what  I  have  often  seen  among  the  friends  of  a  sick 
man  whose  interest  it  is  that  he  should  die.  The 
physicians  protest  they  see  no  danger,  the  symptoms 
are  good,  the  medicines  answer  expectation ;  yet  still 
they  are  not  to  be  comforted ;  they  whisper  he  is  a 
gone  man,  it  is  not  possible  he  should  hold  out ;  he 
has  perfect  death  in  his  face ;  they  never  liked  his 
doctor.  At  last  the  patient  recovers,  and  their  joy 
is  as  false  as  their  grief. 

I  believe  there  is  no  man  so  sanguine  who  did  not 
apprehend  some  ill  consequences  from  the  late 
change,  though  not  in  any  proportion  to  the  good 
ones;  but  it  is  manifest  the  former  have  proved 
much  fewer  and  lighter  than  were  expected,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  by  the  fears  of  our  friends  or  the 
hopes  of  our  enemies.  Those  remedies  that  stir  the 
humours  in  a  diseased  body  are  at  first  more  painful 
than  the  malady  itself,  yet  certain  death  is  the  con- 
sequence of  deferring  them  too  long.  Actions  have 
fallen,  and  the  loans  are  said  to  come  in  slowly. 
But,  beside  that  something  of  this  must  have  been, 
whether  there  had  been  any  change  or  not ;  beside, 
that  the  surprise  of  every  change,  for  the  better  as 
well  as  the  worse,  is  apt  to  affect  credit  for  a  while ; 
there  is  a  further  reason,  which  is  plain  and  scanda- 
lous. When  the  late  party  was  at  the  helm,  those 
who  were  called  the  Tories  never  put  their  resent- 
ments in  balance  with  the  safety  of  the  nation,  but 
cheerfully  contributed  to  the  common  cause :  now 
the  scene  is  changed,  the  fallen  party  seems  to  act 
from  very  different  motives;  they  have  given  the 
word  about,  they  will  keep  their  money  and  be  pas- 
sive, and  in  this  point  stand  upon  the  same  foot  with 
papists  and  nonjurors.  What  would  have  become 
of  the  public  if  the  present  great  majority  had  acted 
thus  during  the  late  administration,  before  the  others 
were  masters  of  that  wealth  they  have  squeesed  out 
of  the  landed  men,  and  with  the  strength  of  which 
they  would  now  hold  the  kingdom  at  defiance  t 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  fit  to  say,  without 
pointing  reflections  upon  any  particular  person, 
which  I  have  hitherto  but  sparingly  done,  and  that 
only  toward  those  whose  characters  are  too  profligate 
for  the  managing  of  them  to  be  of  any  consequence. 
Beside,  as  it  is  a  talent  I  am  not  natarally  fon^  of, 
so,  in  the  subjects  I  treat,  it  is  generally  needless. 
If  I  display  the  effects  of  avarice  and  ambition,  of 
bribery  and  corruption,  of  gross  immorality  and 
irreligion ;  those  who  are  the  least  conversant  in 
things  will  easily  know  where  to  apply  them.  Not 
that  I  lay  any  weight  upon  the  objections  of  such 
who  chaige  me  with  this  proceeding :  it  is  notorious 
enough  that  the  writers  of  the  other  side  were  the 
first  aggressors.  Not  to  mention  their  scurrilous 
libels,  many  years  ago,  directly  levelled  at  particular 
persons,  how  many  papers  do  now  come  out  every 
week  full  of  rude  invectives  against  the  present 
ministry,  with  the  first  and  last  letters  of  their 
names,  to  prevent  mistakes  \  It  is  good  sometimes 
to  let  these  people  see  that  we  neither  want  spirit 
nor  materials  to  retaliate:  and  therefore  in  this 
point  alone  I  shall  follow  their  example  whenever  I 
find  myself  sufficiently  provoked ;  only  with  one 
addition,  that  whatever  charges  I  bring,  either 
--'^neral  or  particular,  shall  be  religiously  true, 
ded  either  upon  avowed  facts  which  none  can 


deny,  or  such  as  I  can  prove  from  xny  own  know* 

ledge. 

Being  resolved  publicly  to  confess  any  mistakes 
I  have  been  guilty  of,  I  do  hereby  humbly  desire 
the  reader's  pardon  for  one  of  mighty  importance 
about  a  fact  in  one  of  my  papers  said  to  be  done  in 
the  cathedral  of  Gloucester.  A  whole  Hydra  of 
errors  in  two  words  I  For,  as  I  am  since  ixiformed, 
it  was  neither  in  the  cathedral,  nor  city,  nor  county 
of  Gloucester,  but  some  other  church  of  that  dio- 
cese. If  I  had  ever  met  any  other  objection  of  equal 
weight,  although  from  the  meanest  hands,  I  should 
certainly  have  answered  it. 


No.  26. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  25,  1711. 


SomniMm  qoKdam  voce  colloeati  mnt.  quoram.siuiuiM  «tmt  (U 
dominatioQe  cibi  conflnnanda.  ac  inimicia  delendift.  eaa|}aiiilio. 

They  meet,  they  whisper  together,  and  their  whole  design  is  la 
establish  themselves  in  their  ill-gotten  power  upon  the  nun 
of  their  enemies. 

Not  many  days  ago  I  observed  a  knot  of  discontented 
gentlemen  cursing  the  Tories  to  hell  for  their  un> 
charitableness  in  affirming  that  if  the  late  ministry 
had  continued  to  this  time,  we  should  huTc  had 
neither  church  nor  monarchy  left.  They  aire  usually 
so  candid  as  to  call  that  the  opinion  of  the  part; 
which  they  hear  in  a  coffeehouse,  or  over  a  bottle, 
from  some  warm  young  people,  whom  it  is  odds  but 
they  have  provoked  to  say  more  than  they  heliered, 
by  some  positions  as  absurd  and  ridiculona  of  their 
own.  And  so  it  proved  in  this  very  instance ;  for. 
asking  one  of  these  gentlemen  what  it  was  that  pro- 
voked those  he  had  been  disputing  with  to  advance 
such  a  paradox,  he  assured  me,  in  a  very  calm  man- 
ner, it  was  nothing  in  the  world  but  Uiat  himself, 
and  some  others  of  the  company,  had  made  it  ap- 
pear that  the  design  of  the  present  parliament  axld 
ministry  was  to  bring  in  popery,  arbitrary  povrer,  and 
the  pretender ;  which  I  take  to  be  an  opinion  fifty 
times  more  improbable,  as  well  as  more  uncharitable, 
than  what  is  charged  upon  the  Whigs ;  becauae  I  de^ 
our  adversaries  to  produce  one  single  reason  for  sus- 
pecting such  designs  in  the  persons  now  at  the 
helm  ;  whereas  I  can,  upon  demand,  produce  twenty 
to  show  that  some  late  men  had  strong  views  toward 
a  commonwealth,  and  the  alteration  of  the  church. 

It  is  natural,  indeed,  when  a  storra  is  over,  that 
has  only  untiled  our  houses,  and  blovm  down  aome 
of  our  chimneys,  to  consider  what  further  mischieff 
might  have  ensued  if  it  had  lasted  longer.  How- 
ever, in  the  present  case,  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
above  mentioned.  I  believe  the  church  and  state 
might  have  lasted  somewhat  longer,  although  the 
late  enemies  to  both  had  done  their  worst.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  things  would  have  been  so 
soon  ripe  for  a  new  revolution.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  they  had  offered  to  make  auch  laige  and  sod- 
den strides,  it  must  have  come  to  blowa ;  and  ac- 
cording to  the  computation,  we  have  now  reason  to 
think  a  right  one,  I  can  partly  guess  what  would 
have  been  the  issue.  Besides,  we  are  sure  the 
queen  would  have  interposed  before  they  came  to 
extremities  ;  and  as  little  as  they  regarded  the  regal 
authority,  would  have  been  a  check  in  their  career. 

But  instead  of  this  question,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequence  if  the  late  ministry  had  con- 
tinued 1  I  will  propose  another,  which  wUl  be  more 
useful  for  us  to  consider ;  and  that  is,  what  may  we 
reasonably  expect  they  will  do  if  ever  they  cone 
into  power  again  1    This  we  know  is  the  design  and 
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endeaTonr  of  all  those  scribblers  which  daily  fly 
about  in  their  faTour  ;  of  all  the  false,  insolent,  and 
Kandalous  Ubels  against  the  present  administration, 
ind  of  all  those  engines  set  at  work  to  sink  the  ac- 
tions snd  blow  up  the  public  credit.  As  for  those 
Mho  show  their  inclinations  by  writing,  there  is  one 
cousideratiou  which  I  wonder  does  not  sometimes 
Affect  them  ;  for  how  can  they  forbear  baring  a  good 
opinion  of  the  gentleness  and  innocence  of  those 
who  permit  them  to  employ  their  pens  as  they  do  1 
It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  insolent  pragmatical  orator 
•omewhere  in  Greece,  who,  railing  with  great 
freedom  at  the  chief  men  in  the  state,  was  answered 
bj  one  who  had  been  very  instrumental  in  recover- 
ing the  liberty  of  the  city,  that  he  thanked  the  gods 
tbey  had  now  arrived  to  the  condition  he  always 
wished  them  in,  when  every  man  in  that  city  might 
securely  say  what  he  pleased.  I  wish  these  gende- 
men  would,  however,  compare  the  liberty  they  take 
with  what  their  masters  used  to  give ;  how  many 
messengers  and  warrants  would  have  gone  out 
against  any  who  durst  have  opened  their  lips,  or 
drawn  their  pens  against  the  persons  and  proceed- 
ings of  their  juntoes  and  cabals  1  How  would  their 
weekly  writers  have  been  calling  out  for  prosecution 
and  punishment  1  We  remember  when  a  poor 
nickname,*  borrowed  from  an  old  play  of  Ben 
Jonson,  and  mentioned  in  a  sermon  without  any 
particular  application,  was  made  use  of  as  a  motive 
to  spur  on  an  impeachment.  But  after  all  it  must 
be  confessed  they  had  reasons  to  be  thus  severe, 
which  their  successors  have  not :  their  faults  would 
nerer  endure  the  light ;  and  to  have  exposed  them 
sooner  would  have  raised  the  kingdom  against  the 
sct<H^  before  the  proper  time. 

But  to  come  to  the  subject  I  have  now  under- 
taken, which  is,  to  examine  what  the  consequences 
would  be  upon  supposition  that  the  Whigs  were 
now  restored  to  their  power.  I  already  imagine  the 
present  free  pstrliament  dissolved,  and  another  of  a 
different  epithet  met,  by  the  force  of  [money  and 
management.  I  read  immediately  a  dozen  or  two 
of  stinging  vote*  against  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
ministry.  The  bill^  now  to  be  repealed  would  then 
be  re^nacted,  and  the  birthright  of  an  Englishman 
rnlueed  again  to  the  value  of  twelfepence.  But,  to 
give  the  reader  a  strong  imagination  of  such  a  scene, 
let  me  represent  the  designs  of  some  men,  lately 
f  ndcavoond  and  projected,  in  the  form  of  a  paper 
of  votes. 

**  Ordered,  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  repealing 
the  sacramental  test. 

*'  A  petition  of  Tindal,  Collins,  Clendon,  Coward, 
umI  Toland,  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  many  hun- 
dreds of  their  disciples,  some  of  whom  are  members 
of  this  honourable  house,  desiring  that  leave  may 
he  given  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  quaiifj'ing  atheists, 
deists,  and  8ocinians,  to  serve  their  country  in  any 
employment,  ecclesiastical,  ciril,  or  military. 

**  Ordered!,  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  bill 
sccording  to  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition ;  and 
that  Mr.  Lechmere^  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the 
■ame. 

**  Ordered,  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  removing 
the  education  of  youth  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

dagy. 

*'  Another  to  forbid  the  clergy  preaching  eertain 
duties  in  religion ;  especially  obedience  to  princes. 
**  Another  to  take  away  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops. 
"  Another  Ibr  constituting  a  genend  for  life ;  with 

*  la  Dr.  SthBwiel'a  asrnion  Godolphin  bears  the  nkk^iuune 

^  AWn  for  a  general  DaiuraUuUon. 

*  Om  of  fhemaaagvn  mgalnst  Dr-  Sachererel,  who  summed 
anhs    ■" 


instructions  to  the  committee  that  care  may  be  taken 
to  make  the  war  last  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  said 
general. 

"  A  bill  of  attainder  against  Charles  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,*  John  duke  of  Buckingham,  Laurence 
earl  of  Bochester,  sir  Simon  Harcourt,  knight, 
Robert  Harley  and  William  Shippen,  esqrs.,  Abigail 
Masham,  spinster,  and  others,  for  high  treason 
against  the  junto. 

**  Resolved,  That  Sarah  duchess  of  Marlborough 
has  been  a  most  dutiful,  just,  and  grateful  servant  to 
her  mi^jesty. 

"  Resolved,  That  to  advise  the  dissolution  of  a 
Whig  parliament  or  the  removal  of  a  Whig  ministry, 
was  in  order  to  bring  in  popery  and  the  pretender ; 
and  that  the  said  adrice  was  high  treason. 

**  Resolved,  That  by  the  original  compact  the 
government  of  this  realm  is  by  a  junto,  and  a  king, 
or  queen  ;  but  the  administration  solely  in  the 
junto. 

**  Ordered,  That  a  bill  be  brought  in  for  further 
limiting  the  prerogative. 

"  Oi^ered,  That  it  be  a  standing  order  of  this 
house  that  the  merit  of  elections  be  not  determined 
by  the  number  of  voices,  or  right  of  electors,  but  by 
weight ;  and  that  one  Whig  ahall  weigh  down  ten 
Tories. 

"  A  motion  being  made,  and  the  question  being 
put,  that  when  a  Whig  is  detected  of  manifest  bribery, 
and  his  competitor,  being  a  Tory,  has  ten  to  one  a 
majority,  there  shall  be  a  new  election ;  it  passed  in 
the  negative. 

"  Resolved,  That  for  a  king  or  queen  of  this 
realm  to  read  or  examine  a  paper  brought  them  to 
be  signed  by  a  junto  minister  is  arbitrary  and  illegal, 
and  a  riolation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

These,  and  the  like  reformations,  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  first  fruits  of  the  Whiga'  resur- 
rection ;  and  what  structures  such  able  artists  might 
in  a  short  time  build  upon  such  foundations,  I  leave 
others  to  conjecture.  All  hopes  of  a  peace  cut  off; 
the  nation  imlustriously  involved  in  further  debts, 
to  a  degree  that  none  would  dare  undertake  the 
management  of  afiairs  but  those  whose  interest  lay 
in  ruining  the  constitution :  I  do  not  see  how  the 
wisest  prince,  under  such  necessities,  could  be 
able  to  extricate  himself.  Then  as  to  the  church  : 
the  bishops  would  by  degrees  be  dismissed,  first  from 
the  parliament,  next  from  their  revenues,  and  at  last 
from  their  office ;  and  the  clergy,  instead  of  their 
idle  daim  of  independency  on  the  state,  would  be 
forced  to  depend  for  their  daily  bread  on  every  in- 
div^ual.  But  what  system  of  future  government 
was  designed,  whether  it  were  already  digested,  or 
would  have  been  left  for  time  and  incidents  to  mature, 
I  shall  not  now  examine.  Only  upon  this  occasion 
I  cannot  help  reflecting  on  a  fact  which  it  is  pro- 
bable the  reader  knows  as  well  as  myself.  There 
was  a  picture  drawn  some  time  ago  representing 
five  persons,  as  large  as  the  life,  sitting  in  council 
together,  like  a  pentarchy  ;  a  void  space  was  left  for 
the  sixth,  which  was  to  have  been  the  queen,  to 
whom  they  intended  that  honour ;  but  her  majesty 
having  since  fallen  under  their  displeasure,  they 
have  made  a  shift  to  crowd  iu  two  better  frienda  in 
her  place,  which  makes  it  a  complete  heptarchy. 
This  piece  is  now  in  the  country,  reserved  until 
better  times,  and  hangs  in  the  hall  among  the  pic- 
tures of  Cromwell,  Bradahaw,  Ireton,  and  some 
other  predecessors. 

I  must  now  desire  leave  to  say  something  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  pleased  to  publish  a  dis- 
course against  a  paper  of  mine,  relating  to  the  con- 
■  Altered  afterwards  to  James  duke  of  Ormond. 
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Yocation.  He  promises  to  set  me  right  without  any 
undue  reflections,  or  indecent  language.  I  suppose 
he  meanSf  in  comparison  with  others  who  pretend 
to  answer  the  Examiner.  So  far  he  is  right ;  but 
if  he  thinks  he  has  behaved  himself  as  becomes  a 
candid  antagonist,  I  believe  he  is  mistaken.  He 
says,  in  his  title-page,  my  representations  are  unfair 
and  my  reflections  unjust:  and  his  conclusion  is 
yet  more  severe ;  where  he  doubts  I  and  my  friends 
are  enraged  against  the  Dutch,  because  they  pre- 
served us  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power  at  the 
Revolution ;  and,  since  that  time,  from  being  over- 
run by  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  becom- 
ing a  prey  to  the  pretender.  Because  this  author 
seems  in  general  to  write  with  an  honest  meaning,  I 
would  seriously  put  to  him  the  question,  Whether 
be  thinks  I  and  my  friends  are  for  popery,  arbitrary 
power,  France,  and  the  pretender  1  I  omit  other 
instances  of  smaller  moment,  which,  however,  do 
not  suit,  in  my  opinion,  with  due  reflection  or  de- 
cent language.  The  fact  relating  to  the  convoca- 
tion came  from  a  good  hand ;  and  I  do  not  find  this 
author  differs  from  me  in  any  material  circumstance 
about  it.  My  reflections  were  no  more  than  what 
might  be  obvious  to  any  other  gentleman  who  had 
heard  of  their  late  proceedings.  If  the  notion  be 
right  which  this  author  gives  us  of  a  lower  house  of 
convocation,  it  is  a  very  melancholy  one ;  and  to  me 
seems  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  of  a  body  of 
men,  whom  he  owns  to  have  a  negative;  and,  there- 
fore, since  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  differs  from 
him  in  several  points  he  advances  I  shall  rather 
choose  to  be  of  their  opinion  than  his.  I  fancy 
when  the  whole  synod  met  in  one  house,  as  this 
writer  affirms,  they  were  upon  a  better  foot  with 
their  bishops;  and,  therefore,  whether  this  treat- 
ment, BO  extremely  de  haui  en  bos,  since  their  exclu- 
sion, be  suitable  to  primitive  custom  or  primitive 
humility  toward  bretlu-en,  is  not  my  business  to  in- 
quire. One  may  allow  the  divine  or  apostolic  right 
of  episcopacy,  and  its  great  superiority  over  presby- 
ters, and  yet  dispute  the  methods  of  exercising  the 
latter,  which,  being  of  human  institution,  are  sub- 
ject to  encroachments  and  usurpations.  I  know 
every  clerigyman  in  a  diocese  has  a  great  deal  of 
dependence  upon  his  bishop,  and  owes  him  canoni- 
cal obedience :  but  I  was  apt  to  think,  that  when 
the  whole  representative  of  the  clergy  met  in  a 
synod,  they  were  considered  in  another  light;  at 
least  since  they  are  allowed  to  have  a  negative.  If 
I  am  mistaken,  I  desire  to  be  excused,  as  talking  out 
of  my  trade  ;  only  there  is  one  thing  wherein  I  en- 
tirely differ  from  this  author :  since,  in  the  disputes 
ftbout  privileges,  one  side  must  recede;  where  so 
Tery  few  privileges  remain,  it  is  a  hundred  to  one 
odds,  that  the  encroachments  are  not  on  the  infe- 
rior clergy's  side ;  and  no  man  can  blame  them  for 
insisting  on  the  small  number  that  is  left.  There  is 
one  fact  wherein  I  must  take  occasion  to  set  this 
author  right :  that  the  person  [earl  of  Oxford,  lord- 
treasurer]  who  first  moved  the  queen  to  remit  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths  to  the  clergy,  was  an  eminent 
instrument  in  the  late  turn  of  affairs ;  and,  I  am 
told,  has  lately  prevailed  to  have  the  same  favoar 
granted  for  the  clergy  of  Ireland.* 

But  I  must  beg  leave  to  inform  this  author,  that 
my  paper  is  not  intended  for  the  management  of 
controversy ;  which  would  be  of  very  little  import 
to  most  readers,  and  only  mispend  time  that  I  would 
gladly  employ  to  better  purposes.  For  where  It  is 
a  man's  business  to  entertain  a  whole  roomful,  it  is 
unmannerly  to  apply  himself  to  a  particular  person, 
and  turn  his  back  upon  the  rest  of  the  company. 
•  This  was  done  by  tha  solicitation  of  Swift 
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£a  autem  est  gloria,  laus  recte  factonua.  ma^puaQMniga.e  in  i 
publicam  meiitorum :  que  cum  optimi  cm  usque,  tnm  eciam 
mnltitudinis.  testimonlo  oomprobatur. 

That  is  real  honoar  and  true  praise  for  glorious  afCtioos  to  a 
meritoiious  state,  when  they  gain  the  oommendatiuo  aod 
esteem  of  the  great*  and,  at  ue  same  time,  the  lore  and  ap- 
probation of  the  common  people. 

I  AM  thinking  what  a  mighty  advantage  il  is  to  be 
entertained  as  a  writer  to  a  ruined  cause.  I  remem- 
ber a  fanatic  preacher,  who  was  inclined  to  come 
into  the  church  and  take  orders :  but,  upon  matore 
thoughts,  was  diverted  from  that  design,  when  bf 
considered,  that  the  collections  of  the  godly  wert? 
a  much  heartier  and  readier  penny  than  he  could 
get  by  wrangling  for  tithes.  He  certainly  had  res- 
son  ;  and  the  two  cases  are  parallel.  If  you  write 
in  defence  of  a  fiiUen  party  you  are  maintained  by 
contribution,  as  a  necessary  person :  you  have  little 
more  to  do  than  to  carp  and  cavil  at  those  who  hold 
the  pen  on  the  other  side ;  you  are  sure  to  be  cele- 
brated and  caressed  by  all  your  party,  to  a  man :  yoo 
may  afBrm  and  deny  what  you  please  without  troth 
or  probability,  since  it  is  but  loss  of  time  to  contra- 
dict you.  Besides,  commiseration  is  often  on  your 
side ;  and  you  bare  a  pretence  to  be  thought  honest 
and  disinterested  for  adhering  to  friends  in  dietrese : 
after  which,  if  your  friends  ever  happen  to  turn  up 
again,  you  have  a  strong  fund  of  merit  toward  mak- 
ing your  fortune.  Then,  you  never  &il  to  be  well 
furnished  with  materials,  erery  one  bringing  in  his 
quota,  and  folsehood  being  naturally  more  plentifnJ 
than  truth :  not  to  mention  the  wonderful  delight  of 
libelling  men  in  power  and  hugging  yourself  in  s 
comer  with  mighty  satisfaction  for  what  you  hare 
done. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  with  us,  who  engage  as  vo- 
lunteers in  the  service  of  a  flourishing  ministry,  in 
frill  credit  with  the  queen,  and  beloved  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  because  they  hsTe  no  sinister  ends  or  dangerous 
designs,  but  pursue  with  steadiness  and  reeolutioo 
the  true  interest  of  both.  Upon  which  accoont 
they  little  want  or  desire  our  assistance ;  and  we 
may  write  till  the  world  is  weary  of  reading,  without 
having  our  pretences  allowed,  either  to  a  place  or  s 
pension :  besides,  we  are  refused  the  comnaon  bene- 
fit of  the  party,  to  have  our  works  cried  up  of 
course ;  the  readers  of  our  own  side  being  aa  ungen- 
tle and  hard  to  please  as  if  we  writ  against  them : 
and  our  papers  never  make  their  vray  in  the  world, 
but  barely  in  proportion  to  their  merit.  The  de- 
sign of  their  labours  who  write  on  the  conquered 
side  is  likewise  of  greater  importance  than  ours: 
they  are  like  cordials  for  dying  men,  which  must  be 
repeated  ;  whereas  ours  are,  in  the  Scripture  phrase, 
but  meat  for  babes  :  at  least,  all  I  can  pretend  i^, 
to  undeceive  the  ignorant  and  those  at  a  distance ; 
but  their  task  is  to  keep  up  the  sinking  spirits  of  s 
whole  party. 

After  such  reflections  I  cannot  be  angry  with  those 
gentlemen  for  perpetually  writing  against  me ;  it 
furnishes  them  largely  vrith  topics,  and  is,  besides, 
their  proper  business;  neither  is  it  affectation  or 
altogether  scorn,  that  I  do  not  reply.  But  as  things 
are  we  both  act  suitably  to  our  several  provinces ; 
mine  is,  by  laying  open  some  corruptions  in  the  late 
management,  to  set  those  that  are  ignorant  right  ia 
their  opinions  of  persons  and  things :  it  is  thein  to 
cover  with  fig-leaves  all  the  faults  of  their  fnends* 
as  well  as  they  can.  When  I  have  produced  my 
facts,  and  offered  my  arguments,  1  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  advance ;  it  is  their  office  to  deny  and  dis* 
prove,  and  then  let  the  world  decide.    If  I  were  ss 
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they,  mf  chief  c-ndeftToor  should  certainly  be  to 
batter  down  the  Examiner ;  therefore  I  cannot  but 
approve  their  design.  Besides,  they  haye  another 
reason  for  barking  incessantly  at  this  paper :  they 
have  in  their  prints  openly  taxed  a  most  ingenious 
penon  as  author  of  it ;  one  who  is  in  great  and  yery 
deterred  reputation  Trith  the  world,  both  on  account 
of  hii  poetical  works  and  his  talents  for  public  busi- 
ness. They  were  wise  enough  to  consider  what  a 
tacction  it  would  give  their  performances  to  fall 
under  the  animadyertion  of  such  a  pen ;  and  there- 
f>re  used  all  the  forms  of  proTocation  commonly 
practiced  by  little  obscure  pedants,  who  are  fond  of 
illitinguishing  themselyes  by  the  fame  of  an  adyer- 
arj.  So  nice  a  taste  haye  these  judicious  critics  in 
pretending  to  discover  an  author  by  his  style  and 
nunner  of  thinking !  not  to  mention  the  Justice  and 
r^ndour  of  exhausting  all  the  stale  topics  of  scur- 
rility in  reyiling  a  paper,  and  then  flinging,  at  a 
Tentare,  the  whole  load  upon  one  who  is  entirely 
innocent ;  and  whose  greatest  fault,  perhaps,  is  too 
much  gentleness  toward  a  party  from  whose  leaders 
lie  has  receiyed  quite  contrary  treatment. 

The  concern  I  have  for  the  ease  and  reputation  of 
V)  deserving  a  gentleman  has  at  length  forced  me, 
mach  against  my  interest  and  inclination,  to  let  these 
fttur;  people  know  who  is  not  the  author  of  the 
Examiner.  For  I  observed  the  opinion  began  to 
«f  read,  and  I  chose  rather  to  sacrifice  the  honour  I 
rn^ived  by  it  than  let  injudicious  people  entitle 
him  to  a  performance  that,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
rt^on  to  be  ashamed  of;  still  faithfully  promising 
never  to  disturb  those  worthy  advocates,  but  suffer 
them  in  quiet  to  roar  on  at  the  Examiner,  if  they 
or  their  party  find  any  ease  in  it,  as  physicians  say 
Uiere  it  to  people  in  torment,  such  as  men  in  the 
gout,  or  women  in  labour. 

However,  I  must  acknowledge  myself  indebted 
to  them  for  one  hint,  which  I  shall  now  pursue, 
although  in  a  different  manner.  Since  the  fall  of 
the  late  ministry,  I  have  seen  many  papers  filled 
^tb  their  encomiums,  I  conceive,  in  imitation  of 
tho«e  who  write  the  lives  of  famous  men,  where, 
I'ter  their  deaths,  immediately  follow  their  charac- 
Vn.  When  I  saw  the  poor  virtues  thus  dealt  at 
nndom,  I  thought  the  disposers  had  flung  their 
Bvnei,  like  valentines,  into  a  hat,  to  be  drawn  as 
f*'rtunc  pleased  by  the  junto  and  their  friends. 
There  Cracsos  drew  liberty  and  gratitude ;  Fulvia, 
hnmility  and  gentleness ;  Clodius,  piety  and  justice  ; 
Gracchus,  loyalty  to  his  prince ;  Cinna,  love  of  his 
Country  snd  constitution ;  and  so  of  the  rest.  Or, 
to  quit  this  allegory,  I  have  often  seen,  of  late, 
tHf"  whole  set  of  discarded  statesmen  celebrated  by 
th^ir  judicious  hirelings  for  those  very  qualities 
vhich  their  admirers  owned  they  chiefly  wanted. 
I^i'l  these  heroes  put  off  and  lock  up  their  virtues 
^hen  they  came  into  employment;  and  have  they 
^•ow  resumed  them  since  their  dismissions  1  If  they 
^ 're  them,  I  am  sure  it  was  under  their  greatness, 
S'^d  without  ever  once  convincing  the  world  of  their 
^"ibility  or  influence. 

Bot  why  should  not  the  present  ministry  find  a 
l-n  to  praise  them,  as  well  as  the  lastl  This  is 
«hat  I  shall  DOW  undertake;  and  it  may  be  more 
impartial  in  me,  from  whom  they  have  deserved  so 
^^ttie.  I  have  without  being  called  served  them  half 
^  )nr  in  quality  of  champion ;  and,  by  help  of  the 
S'J«^n,  and  a  majority  of  nine  in  ten  of  the  king- 
d^'m.  have  been  able  to  protect  them  against  a  routed 
r)t*al  of  hated  politicians,  with  a  dozen  of  scribblers 
At  ilieir  head ;  yet  so  far  have  they  been  from  re- 
n  It  ding  me  suitably  to  my  deserts,  that  to  this  day 
t^i>>}  never  so  mttch  M  sent  to  the  printer  to  inquire 
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who  I  was,  although  I  have  known  a  time  and  mi- 
nistry where  a  person  of  half  my  merit  and  con- 
sideration would  have  had  fif^y  promises,  and  in  the 
mean  time  a  pension  settled  on  hira,  whereof  the 
first  quarter  should  be  honestly  paid.  Therefore, 
my  resentments  shall  so  far  prevail,  that  in  praising 
those  who  are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  I  shall,  at 
the  same  time,  take  notice  of  their  defects. 

Was  any  man  more  eminent  in  his  profession  than 
the  present  lord-keeper,»  or  more  distinguished  by 
his  eloquence  and  great  abilities  in  the  house  of 
commons  1  and  will  not  his  enemies  allow  him  to  \^b 
fully  equal  to  the  great  station  he  now  adorns  1  But 
then  it  must  be  granted  that  he  is  wholly  ignorant  in 
the  speculative  as  well  as  practical  part  of  polygamy ; 
he  knows  not  how  to  metamorphose  a  sober  man 
into  a  lunatic ;  he  is  no  freethinker  in  religion,  nor 
has  courage  to  be  patron  of  an  atheistical  book, 
while  he  is  guardian  of  the  queen's  conscience. 
Although,  after  all,  to  speak  my  private  opinion,  I 
cannot  think  these  such  mighty  objections  to  his 
character  as  some  would  pretend. 

The  person  who  now  presides  at  the  council  ^  is 
descended  from  a  great  and  honourable  fiither,  not 
from  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  he  was  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury  for  some  years,  and  rather  chose  to 
enrich  his  prince  than  himself.  In  the  height  of 
favour  and  cretlit,  he  sacrificed  the  greatest  employ- 
ment in  the  kingdom  to  his  conscience  and  honour ; 
he  has  been  always  firm  in  his  loyalty  and  religion, 
zealous  for  supporting  the  prerogative  of  the  crown 
and  preserving  the  liberties  of  t^e  people.  But  then 
his  best  friends  must  own  that  he  is  neither  Deist 
nor  Socinian  ;  he  has  never  conversed  with  Toland 
to  open  and  enlarge  his  thoughts,  and  dispel  the 
prejudices  of  education ;  nor  was  he  ever  able  to 
arrive  at  that  perfection  of  gallantry,  to  ruin  and 
imprison  the  husband,  in  order  to  keep  the  wife 
without  disturbance. 

The  present  lord-stewaid «  has  been  always  dis- 
tinguished for  his  wit  and  knowledge,  is  of  consum- 
mate wisdom  and  experience  in  affairs,  has  con- 
tinued constant  to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation, 
which  he  espoused  from  the  beginning,  and  is  every 
way  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  his  office ; 
but  in  point  of  oratory  must  give  place  to  his  pre- 
decessor. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury**  was  highly  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  in  which  service 
he  freely  exposed  his  life  and  fortune.  He  has  ever 
been  the  favourite  of  the  nation,  being  possessed  of 
all  the  amiable  qualities  that  can  accomplish  a  great 
man  ; '  but  in  the  agrceableness  and  fragrancy  of  his 
person,  and  the  profoundness  of  his  politics,  must 
be  allowed  to  fall  very  short  of . 

Mr.  Harley*  had  the  honour  of  being  chosen 
speaker  successively  to  three  parliaments.  He  waa 
the  first,  of  late  years,  who  ventured  to  restore  the 
forgotten  custom  of  treating  his  prince  with  duty 
and  respect;  easy  and  disengaged  in  private  con- 
versation, with  such  a  weight  of  affairs  upon  his 
shoulders ;  of  great  learning,  and  as  great  a  favourer 
and  protector  of  it ;  intrepid  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
the  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity ;  and  a  de- 
spiser  of  money,  pursuing  the  true  interest  of  his 
prince  and  country  against  all  obstacles ;  sagacious 
to  view  into  the  remotest  consequences  of  things, 

•  Sir  Simon  (afterwards  lord)  Harcouri. 
>>  Laurence  Hyde,  late  earl  of  Ruchester. 

•  John  Sbeffleld.  duke  of  Buckingham  and  Normanby,  in  the 
room  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. 

*  Lord<hamberlain.  In  the  room  of  Henry  de  Grey.  earl, 
marquis,  and  duke  of  Kent. 

*  Chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  upon  the  removal  of  lofd 
Qodolphin. 
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by  which  all  difficulties  fly  before  him ;  a  firm  friend, 
and  a  placable  enemy,  sacrificing  his  justest  resent- 
ments not  only  to  public  good,  but  to  common  in- 
tercession and  acknowledgment.  Yet,  with  all  these 
virtues,  it  must  be  granted  there  is  some  mixture  of 
human  infirmity.  His  greatest  admirers  must  confess 
his  skill  at  cards  and  dice  to  be  Tery  low  and  super- 
ficial ;  in  horse-racing  he  is  utterly  ignorant ;  then, 
to  save  a  few  millions  to  the  public,  he  never  regards 
how  many  worthy  citizens  he  binders  from  making 
up  their  plumb.  And  surely  there  U  one  thing  never 
to  be  forgiven  him,  that  he  delights  to  have  Ms  table 
filled  widi  black  coats,  whom  he  uses  as  if  they  were 
gentlemen. 

My  lord  Dartmouth  ■  is  a  man  of  letters,  full  of 
good  sense,  good  nature,  and  honour ;  of  strict  virtue 
and  regularity  in  his  life;  but  labours  under  one 
great  defect,  that  he  treats  his  clerks  with  more 
civility  and  good  manners  than  others  in  his  station 
have  done  the  queen. 

Omitting  some  others,  I  shall  close  this  character 
of  the  present  ministry  with  that  of  Mr.  St.  John,'' 
who,  from  his  youth,  applying  those  admirable  talents 
of  nature  and  improvements  of  art  to  public  busi- 
ness, grew  eminent  in  court  and  parliament  at  an 
age  when  the  generality  of  mankind  is  employed 
in  trifles  and  folly.  .  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has 
not  yet  procured  himself  a  busy,  important  coun- 
tenance, nor  learned  that  profound  part  of  wisdom, 
to  be  difficult  of  access.  Besides,  be  has  clearly 
mistaken  the  true  use  of  books,  which  he  has 
thumbed  and  spoiled  with  reading,  when  he  ought 
to  have  multiplied  them  on  his  shelves :  not  like  a 
great  man  of  my  acquaintance,  who  knew  a  book 
by  the  back  better  than  a  friend  by  the  face,  although 
he  had  never  conversed  with  the  former,  and  often 
with  the  latter. 
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Caput  est  In  omni  procuratione  negotii  «it  mnnerit  pobliei,  at 
avaritiiB  pellatur  etiam  minima  auspicio. 

In  every  employment  in  every  public  office,  it  ia  of  the  atmoat 
importance  to  keep  ftee  from  even  the  leaat  suspicion  of 
avarice. 

There  is  no  vice  which  mankind  carries  to  such 
wild  extremes  as  that  of  avarice.  Those  two  which 
seem  to  rival  it  in  this  point  are  lust  and  ambition  • 
but  the  former  is  checked  by  difficulties  and  diseases! 
destroys  iteelf  by  its  own  pursuits,  and  usually  de- 
clines with  old  age ;  and  the  latter,  requiring  courage, 
conduct,  and  fortune  in  a  high  degree,  and  meeting 
with  a  thousand  dangers  and  oppositions,  succeeds 
too  seldom  in  an  age  to  fall  under  common  obser- 
vation. Or,  avarice  is  perhaps  the  same  passion 
with  ambition,  only  placed  in  more  ignoble  and  das- 
tardly minds,  by  which  the  object  is  changed  from 
power  to  money.  Or  it  may  be  that  one  man  pur- 
sues power  in  order  to  wealth,  and  another  wealth 
in  order  to  power,  which  hist  is  the  safer  way 
although  longer  about ;  and  suiting  with  every  pe- 
riod, as  well  as  condition  of  life,  is  more  generally 
followed.  ' 

However  it  be,  the  extremes  of  this  passion  are 
certainly  more  frequent  than  of  any  other;  and  often 
to  a  degree  so  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  their  frequency,  they  could  hardly  obtain  be- 
lief. The  stage,  which  carries  other  follies  and  vices 
beyond  nature  and  probability,  falls  very  short  in 
the  rcpresenUtions  of  avarice;  nor  are  there  any 
extravagancies  of  this  kind  described  by  ancient  or 

•  He  succeeded  the  earl  of  Sunderland  aa  secretary  of  atate 

*  Secjetary  ot  state,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Henry  Boyle. 


modem  comedies,  which  are  not  outdone  by  a  bun. 
dred  instances  commonlv  told  among  ourselves. 

I  am  ready  to  conclude  hence,  that  a  vice  which 
keeps  so  firm  a  hold  upon  human  nature,  and 
governs  it  with  so  unlimited  a  tyranny,  since  it  can< 
not  wholly  be  eradicated,  ought  at  least  to  be  con- 
fined to  particular  objects  ;  to  thrift  and  penury,  to 
private  fraud  and  extortion,  and  never  suffered  to 
prey  upon  the  public ;  and  should  certainly  be  re- 
jected as  the  most  unqualifying  circumstance  for  m} 
employment  where  bribery  and  corruption  can  pot* 
sibly  enter. 

If  the  mischiefii  of  this  vice  in  a  public  statioD 
were  confined  to  enriching  only  those  particular  p«r> 
sons  employed,  the  evil  would  be  more  supportable: 
but  it  is  usually  quite  otherwise.  When  a  stewaid 
defrauds  his  loitl,  he  must  connive  at  the  rest  of  the 
servants  while  they  are  following  the  same  practice 
in  their  several  spheres:  so  that  in  some  families 
Tou  may  observe  a  subordination  of  knaves,  io  » 
link  downward  to  the  very  helper  in  the  stables,  all 
cheating  by  concert,  and  with  impimity.  And  even 
if  this  were  all,  perhaps  the  master  could  bear  it 
without  being  undone ;  but  it  ^so  happens  that,  for 
every  shilling  the  servant  gets  by  iniquity,  the  mvtcr 
loses  twenty ;  the  perquisites  of  servants  being  bot 
small  compositions  for  suffering  ahopkeepcn  to 
bring  in  what  bills  they  please.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  thing  in  a  state :  an  avaricious  man  in  office  is 
in  confederacy  with  the  whole  clan  of  his  district  o: 
dependence  ;  which  in  modem  terms  of  art  is  called 
to  live  and  let  live ;  and  yet  their  gains  are  th'. 
smallest  part  of  the  public's  loss.  Give  a  guinea  ic 
a  knavish  land-waiter,  and  he  shall  conniTe  at  tb 
merchant  for  cheating  the  queen  of  a  htmdred.  A 
brewer  gives  a  bribe  to  have  the  privilege  of  selliiu: 
drink  to  the  navy :  but  the  fraud  is  a  himdred  times 
greater  than  the  bribe,  and  the  public  is  at  tht 
whole  loss. 

Moralists  make  two  kinds  of  avarice;  that  of 
Catiline,  oHeni  appetetu,  «ut  projvnu;  and  thi^ 
other  more  generally  understood  by  that  DUDf. 
which  is  the  endless  desire  of  hoarding.  But  I  tiic 
the  former  to  be  more  dangerous  in  a  state,  becsoi« 
it  mingles  with  ambition,  which  I  think  the  Utter 
cannot ;  for,  although  the  same  breast  may  be  cap 
ble  of  admitting  both,  it  is  not  able  to  culti\<iti> 
them ;  and  where  the  love  of  heaping  wealth  prr* 
vails,  there  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  much  to  be  apprr* 
bended  from  ambition.  The  disgrace  of  that  sordid 
vice  is  sooner  apt  to  spread  than  any  other ;  and  i^ 
always  attended  with  the  hatred  and  scorn  of  tbe 
people :  so  that  whenever  those  two  passions  happen 
to  meet  in  the  same  subject,  it  is  not  unlikely  tfa>i 
Providence  has  placed  avarice  to  be  a  check  u(«<t< 
ambition;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  some  great 
ministers  of  state  have  been  of  my  opinion. 

The  divine  authority  of  holy  writ,  the  precepts  ^ 
philosophers,  the  lashes  and  ridicule  of  satirici^ 
poets,  have  been  all  employed  in  exploding  thii  il- 
satiable  thirst  of  money  ;  and  all  equally  contrulK^l 
by  the  daily  practice  of  mankind.  Nothing  nevr  r-> 
mains  to  be  said  upon  the  occasion ;  and  if  ^" 
did,  I  must  remember  my  character,  that  I  am  ta 
Examiner  only,  and  not  a  Reformer.  j 

However,  in  those  cases  where  the  frailtief  (i 
particular  men  do  nearly  affect  the  public  wclfirt, 
such  as  a  prime  minister  of  state,  or  a  great  gfuenl 
of  an  army,  methinks  there  should  be  some  cipe^i'* 
ent  contrived  to  let  them  know  impartially  what  i< 
the  world's  opinion  in  the  point.  £ncoxnpa»^^ 
with  a  crowd  of  depending  flatterers,  they  are  mH'j 
degrees  blinder  to  their  own  faults  than  the  coiami o 
infirmities  of  human  nature  can  plead  in  their  ci* 
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cQSf .  Adrice  dares  not  to  be  offered,  or  is  wholly 
lost,  or  returned  with  hatred :  and  whatever  appears 
in  public  against  their  prevailing  vice  goes  for  no* 
thing:  being  either  not  applied,  or  passing  only  for 
libel  and  ilander,  proceeding  from  the  malice  and 
envy  of  party. 

I  bsTe  Bometiines  thought  that  if  I  had  lived  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  first  triumvirate,  I  should 
hire  been  tempted  to  write  a  letter,  as  from  an  un- 
known hand,  to  those  three  great  men  who  had  then 
usurped  the  sovereign  power;    wherein  I  would 
freely  and  sincerely  tell  each  of  them   that  fault 
which  I  conceived  was  most  odious,  and  of  worst 
roDtequence  to  the  commonwealth.   That  to  Crassus 
should  have  been  sent  to  him  after  his  conquests  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  following  terms : 
**  To  Marcus  Crassus,  health. 
"  If  you  apply,  as  you  ought,  what  I  now  write, 
yoo  will  be  more  obliged  to  me  than  to  all  the 
world,  hardly  excepting  your  parents  or  your  coun- 
Uj.    I  intend  to  tell  you,  without  disguise  or  preju- 
dice, the  opinion  which  the  world  has  entertained  of 
yoQ ;  ud  to  let  you  see  I  write  this  without  any  sort 
c<f  iil  will,  you  shall  first  hear  the  sentiments  they 
hire  to  yoor  advantage.  No  man  disputes  the  grace- 
fulneti  of  your  person ;  you  are  allowed  to  have  a 
fbod  and  clear   understanding,  cultivated  by  the 
taowledge  of  men  and  manners,  although  not  by 
literature ;  you  are  no  ill  orator  in  the  senate ;  you 
ut  nid  to  excel  in  the  art  of  bridling  and  subduing 
jour  anger,  and  stifling  or  concealing  your  resent- 
aeota ;  you  have  been  a  roost  successful  general,  of 
ioQjf  eipenence,  great  conduct,  and  much  personal 
<^>urage ;  you  have  gained  many  important  victories 
^r  the  commonwealth,  and  forced   the  strongest 
towni  in  Mesopotamia  to  surrender,  for  which  fre- 
quent fuppUcations  have  been  decreed  by  tlb  senate. 
Vet  with  all  these  qualities,  and  this  merit,  give  me 
IcATe  to  say,  you  are  neither  beloved  by  the  patri- 
cuus  nor  plebeians  at  home,  nor  by  the  officers  or 
prirste  soldiers  of  your  own  army  abroad.    And  do 
pa  know,  Crassus,  that  this  is  owing  to  a  fault  of 
which  you  may  cure  yourself  by  one  minute's  reflec- 
fM>n!  What  shall  I  sayl  You  are  the  richest  person 
in  the  oommonwe«lth ;    you  have  no  male  child ; 
your  dsoghters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patricians ; 
}ou  are  &r  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  yet  you  are 
df^piy  stained  with  that  odious  and  ignoble  vice  of 
coTetousness.     It  it  affirmed  that  you  descend  eveti 
to  the  meanest  and  most  scandalous  degrees  of  it ; 
tod  while  you  posaesa  so  many  millions,  while  you 
^f^  daily  acquiring  so  many  more,  you  are  solicitous 
how  to  save  a  single  sesterce ;  of  which  a  hundred 
i^ominious  instances  are  produced,  and  in  all  men's 
mouths.    1  will  only  mention  that  passage  of  the 
buikins,  which,  after  abundance  of  persuasion,  you 
wquU  hardly  suffer  to  be  cttt  from  your  legs,  when 
they  were  so  wet  and  cold,  that  to  have  kept  them 
on  would  have  endangered  your  life. 

"  Instead  of  using  the  common  ailments  to  dis- 
soade  you  from  this  weakness,  I  will  endeavour  to 
cuQTince  you  that  you  are  really  guilty  of  it,  and 
IfSTe  the  cure  to  your  own  good  sense.  For  per- 
hip«  you  are  not  yet  persuaded  that  this  is  your 
niae ;  you  have  probably  never  yet  been  reproached 
^•»r  it  to  your  face ;  -and  what  you  are  now  told  comes 
fivim  one  unknown,  and  it  may  be  from  an  enemy. 
VoQ  will  allow  yourself  indeed  to  be  prudent  in  the 
°>uisgement  of  your  fortune;  you  are  not  a  pro- 
d>xtl«  like  CloditM,  or  Catiline  ;  but  surely  that  de- 
^rret  not  the  name  of  avarice.  I  will  inform  you 
how  to  be  convinced.  Disguise  your  person,  go 
amoni;  the  common  people  in  Rome,  introduce  dis- 
<'oantes  about  yourself,  inquire  your  own  character; 


do  the  same  in  your  camp ;  walk  about  in  the  even- 
ing, hearken  at  every  tent ;  and  if  you  do  not  hear 
every  mouth  censuring,  lamenting,  cursing  this  vice 
in  you,  and  even  you  for  this  vice,  conclude  yourself 
innocent.  If  you  be  not  yet  persuaded,  send  for 
Atticus,  Servius  Sulpicius,  Cato,  or  Brutus ;  they 
are  all  your  friends :  conjure  them  to  tell  you  inge- 
nuously which  is  your  great  fault,  and  which  they 
would  chiefly  wish  you  to  correct;  if  they  do  not 
agree  in  their  verdict,  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
you  are  acquitted. 

"  When  your  adversaries  reflect  how  far  you  are 
gone  in  this  vice,  they  are  tempted  to  talk  as  if  we 
owed  our  successes  not  to  your  courage  or  conduct, 
but  to  those  veteran  troops  you  command,  who  are 
able  to  conquer  under '  any  general,  with  so  many 
brave  and  experienced  officers  to  lead  them. 
Besides,  we  know  the  consequences  your  avarice  has 
often  occasioned.  The  soldier  has  been  starving  for 
bread,  surrounded  with  plenty,  and  in  an  enemy's 
country ;  but  all  under  safeguards  and  contribu- 
tions, which,  if  you  had  sometimes  pleased  to  hav^ 
exchanged  for  provisions,  might,  at  the  expense  of  a 
few  talents  in  a  campaign,  have  so  endeared  you  to 
the  army,  that  they  would  have  desired  you  to  lead 
them  to  the  utmost  limits  of  Asia.  But  you  rather 
choose  to  confine  your  conquests  within  the  fruitful 
country  of  Mesopotamia,  where  plenty  of  money 
might  be  raised.  How  far  that  fiital  greediness 
of  gold  may  have  influenced  you  in  breaking  off  the 
treaty  with  the  old  Parthian  king  Orodes,  you  best 
can  tell ;  your  enemies  charge  you  with  it ;  your 
friends  offer  nothing  material  in  your  defence ;  and 
all  agree  there  is  nothing  so  pernicious  which  the 
extremes  of  avarice  may  not  be  able  to  inspire. 

**  The  moment  you  quit  this  vice  you  will  be  a  truly 
great  man ;  and  still  there  will  imperfections  enough 
remain  to  convince  us  you  are  not  a  god.  Fare- 
well." 

Perhaps  a  letter  of  this  nature,  sent  to  so  reason- 
able a  man  as  Crassus,  might  have  put  him  upon 
examining  into  himself,  and  correcting  that  little 
sordid  appetite,  so  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  pre- 
tences to  heroism.  A  youth  in  the  heat  of  blood 
may  plead,  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  he  is  not 
able  to  subdue  his  lusts.  An  ambitious  man  may 
use  the  same  arguments  for  his  love  of  power ;  or 
perhaps  other  arguments  to  Justify  it.  But  excess  of 
avarice  has  neither  of  these  pleas  to  offer ;  it  is  not 
to  be  justified,  and  cannot  pretend  temptation  for 
excuse.  Whence  can  the  temptation  come  1  Reason 
disclaims  it  altogether,  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  lodge 
in  the  blood  or  the  animal  spirits.  So  that  I  con- 
clude no  man  of  true  valour  and  true  understanding, 
upon  whom  this  vice  has  stolen  unawares,  when  he 
is  convinced  he  is  guilty  will  suffer  it  to  renuun  in 
his  breaat  an  hour. 


No.  29. 

>   THUBSDAT,  FEBRUARY  16,  1711. 

Inultus  at  tu  riaerla  CotyttU  ? 

Shall  yott  Cotytto't  feasts  deride. 
Yet  safely  triumph  in  year  pride  ? 

[In  answer  to  the  Letter  to  the  Examiner.] 

London.  Feb.  U,  1711. 
Sin — Although  I  have  wanted  leisure  to  acknow- 
ledge the  honour  of  a  letter  you  were  pleased  to 
write  to  me  about  six  months  ago,  yet.  I  have  been 
very  careful  in  obeying  some  of  your  commands, 
and  am  going  on  as  fast  as  I  can  with  the  rest.  I 
wish  you  had  thought  fit  to  have  conveyed  them  to 
me  by  a  more  private  hand  than  that  of  the  printing- 
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house ;  for,  although  I  was  pleased  with  a  pattern  of 
style  and  spirit  which  I  proposed  to  imitate,  yet  1 
was  sorry  Uie  world  should  be  a  witness  how  far  I 
fell  short  in  both. 

I  am  afraid  you  did  not  consider  what  an  abtmd- 
ance  of  work  you  have  cut  out  for  me ;  neither  am  I 
at  all  comforted  by  the  promise  you  are  so  kind  to 
make,  that  when  I  haye  performed  my  task,  **  D — n 
shall  blush  in  his  graye  among  the  dead,  Walpole 
among  the  living,  and  even  Yolpone  shall  feel  some 
remorse."  How  the  gentleman  in  his  grave  may 
have  kept  his  countenance  I  cannot  inform  you, 
having  no  acquaintance  at  all  with  the  sexton  ;  but 
for  the  other  two,  I  take  leave  to  assure  you  there 
have  not  yet  appeared  the  least  signs  of  blushing  or 
remorse  in  either,  although  some  very  good  oppor- 
tunities have  offered,  if  they  had  thought  fit  to 
accept  them ;  so  that,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
rather  engage  to  continue  this  work  until  they  be  in 
their  graves  too;  which  I  am  sure  will  happen 
much  sooner  than  the  other. 

Tou  desire  I  would  collect  some  of  those  indigni- 
ties offered  last  year  to  her  mn^esty.  I  am  ready  to 
oblige  you ;  and  have  got  a  pretty  tolerable  collec- 
tion by  me,  which  I  am  in  doubt  whether  to  publish 
by  itself  in  a  large  volume  in  folio,  or  scatter  them 
here  and  there  occasionally  in  my  papers  ;  although, 
indeed,  I  am  sometimes  thinking  to  stifle  them 
altogether;  because  such  a  history  will  be  apt  to 
g^ve  foreigners  a  monstrous  opinion  of  our  country. 
But  since  it  is  your  absolute  opinion  that  the  world 
should  be  informed,  I  will,  with  the  first  occasion, 
pick  out  a  few  choice  instances,  and  let  them  take 
their  chance  in  the  ensuing  papers.  I  have  likewise 
in  my  cabinet  certain  quires  of  paper  filled  with  facts 
of  corruption,  mismanagement,  cowardice,  treachery, 
avarice,  ambition,  and  the  like  ;  with  an  sJphabetical 
table  to  save  trouble.  And  perhaps  you  will  not 
wonder  at  the  care  I  take  to  be  so  well  provided, 
when  you  consider  the  vast  expense  I  am  at.  I  feed 
weekly  two  or  three  wit-starved  writers,  who  have 
no  visible  support ;  besides  several  others  who  live 
upon  my  offals.  In  short,  I  am  like  a  nurse  who 
suckles  twins  at  one  time,  and  has  besides  one  or 
two  whelps  constantly  to  draw  her  breasts. 

I  must  needs  confess  (and  it  is  with  grief  I  speak 
it)  that  I  have  been  the  innocent  cause  of  a  great 
circulation  of  dulness;  at  the  same  time,  I  have 
often  wondered  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  these 
industrious  people,  after  poring  so  constantly  upon 
the  Examiner,  a  paper  writ  witli  plain  sense  and  in 
a  tolerable  style,  have  made  so  little  improvement. 
I  am  sure  it  would  have  fallen  out  quite  otherwise 
with  me ;  for,  by  what  I  have  seen  of  their  perform- 
ances Tand  I  am  credibly  informed  they  are  all  of 
a  piece),  if  I  had  perused  them  until  now  I  should 
have  been  fit  for  little  but  to  make  an  advocate  in 
the  same  cause. 

You,  sir,  perhaps  will  wonder,  as  most  others  do, 
what  end  these  angry  folks  propose  in  writing  per- 
petually  against  the  Examiner:  it  is  not  to  beget 
a  better  opinion  of  the  late  ministry,  or  with 
any  hope  to  convince  the  world  that  I  am  in  the 
wrong  in  any  one  fact  I  relate ;  they  know  all  that 
to  be  lost  labour,  and  yet  their  design  is  important 
enough:  they  would  fain  provoke  me,  by  all  sorts  of 
methods  within  the  length  of  their  capacity,  to 
answer  their  papers ;  which  would  render  mine 
wholly  useless  to  the  public ;  for,  if  it  once  came  to 
rejoinder  and  reply,  we  should  be  all  upon  a  level ; 
and  then  their  work  would  be  done. 

There  is  one  gentleman,*  indeed,  who  has  written 

•  Dr.  Hare,  afterwards  bishop  of  Chichmter,  chaplain  to  the 
dake  of  Marlborough. 


three  small  pamphlets  upon  the  management  of  Uie 
war,  and  the  treaty  of  peace.  These  I  had  intended 
to  have  bestowed  a  paper  in  examining ;  and  could 
easily  have  made  it  appear  that  whatever  he  sajs  of 
truth  relates  not  at  all  to  the  evils  we  complain  of, 
or  controls  one  syllable  of  what  I  have  ever  ad- 
vanced. Nobody  that  I  know  of  did  ever  di»pQte 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  courage,  conduct,  or  suc- 
cess; they  have  been  always  unquestionable,  and 
will  continue  to  be  so,  in  spite  of  the  malice  of  bis 
enemies,  or,  which  is  yet  more,  the  weakness  of  his 
advocates.  The  nation  only  wishes  to  see  him  taken 
out  of  ill  hands,  and  put  into  better.  But  what  i$ 
all  this  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry,  the 
shameful  mismanagements  in  Spain,  or  the  wrong 
steps  in  the  treaty  of  peace ;  the  secret  of  which  will 
not  bear  the  light,  and  is  consequently  by  this  author 
very  poorly  defended  1  These,  and  many  other 
things,  I  would  have  shown;  but,  upon  second 
thoughts,  determined  to  have  it  done  in  s  discoane 
by  itself,  rather  than  take  up  room  here,  and  break 
into  the  design  of  this  paper,  whence  I  hare  resolved 
to  banish  controversy  as  much  as  possible.  Bat  the 
postscript  to  his  third  pamphlet  was  enough  to  dis- 
gust me  from  having  any  dealings  at  all  with  such  a 
writer ;  unless  that  part  was  left  to  some  footman 
he  has  picked  up  among  the  boys  who  follow  the 
camp,  whose  character  it  would  suit  much  better 
than  that  of  the  supposed  author :  at  least,  the  foul 
language,  the  idle,  impotent  menaces,  and  the  gtoPi 
perverting  of  an  innocent  expression  in  the  fourth 
Examiner,  Joined  to  that  respect  I  shall  ever  hare 
for  the  function  of  a  divine,  would  incline  me  to 
believe  so.  But,  when  he  turns  off  his  footman  and 
disclaims  that  postscript,  I  will  tear  it  out  and  see 
how  fiELr  ^e  rest  deserves  to  be  considered. 

But,  sff',  I  labour  under  a  much  greater  difBcultr, 
upon  which  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your  adrice.  I 
am  worried  on  one  side  by  the  Whigs  for  being  too 
severe,  and  by  the  Tories  on  the  other  for  being  too 
gentle.  I  have  formerly  hinted  a  complaint  of  this, 
but  having  lately  received  two  peculiar  letters 
among  many  others,  I  thought  nothing  could  better 
represent  my  condition,  or  the  opinion  which  the 
warm  men  of  both  sides  have  of  my  conduct,  than  to 
send  you  a  transcript  of  each.  The  former  is  ex- 
actly in  these  words : — 

<<  To  the  Examiner. 

"  Mr.  Examiner, — ^By  your  continual  reflecting 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  late  ministry,  and  by  your 
encomiums  on  the  present,  it  is  as  clear  as  the  «uq 
at  noon-day  that  you  are  a  Jesuit,  or  nonjuror,  em- 
ployed by  the  friends  of  the  pretender  to  endesTour 
to  introduce  popery,  and  slavery,  and  arbitrirr 
power,  and  to  infringe  the  sacred  act  for  toleratioo 
of  dissenters.  Now,  sir,  since  the  most  ingeniocf 
authors,  who  write  weekly  against  you,  are  not  aH<> 
to  teach  you  better  manners,  I  would  have  you  i<> 
know  that  those  great  and  excellent  men,  as  low  a« 
you  think  them  at  present,  do  not  want  friends  th&t 
will  take  the  first  proper  occasion  to  cut  your  throat 
as  all  such  enemies  to  moderation  ought  to  be  served. 
It  is  well  you  have  cleared  another  person  from 
being  author  of  your  cursed  libels ;  although,  d— u 
me,  perhaps  after  all  that  may  be  a  bamboozle  too. 
However,  I  hope  we  shall  soon  ferret  you  oul 
Therefore  I  advise  you  as  a  friend  to  let  hll  )oaT 
pen,  and  retire  by  times;  for  our  patience  is  nov  at 
an  end.  It  is  enough  to  lose  our  power  and  em- 
ployments without  setting  the  whole  nation  agaic^ 
us.  Consider,  three  years  is  the  life  of  a  fonX} ; 
d — ^n  me,  every  dog  has  his  day,  and  it  will  be  our 
turn  next;  therefore  take  warning,    mnd  learn  tu 
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sleep  in  a  whole  >kin ;  or,  whenever  we  are  upper- 
oos(«  by  G>-d  jott  shall  find  no  mercy." 
The  other  letter  was  in  the  following  terms : 

'*  To  the  Examiner. 

"  Sib,  I  am  a  country  member,  and  constantly  send 
a  doten  of  yoor  papers  down  to  my  electors.  I  have 
read  them  all,  but,  I  confess,  not  with  the  satisfaction 
I  expected.  It  is  plain  you  know  a  great  deal  more 
than  you  write ;  why  will  you  not  let  us  have  it  all 
oatt  We  are  told  that  the  queen  has  been  a  long 
time  treated  with  insolence  by  those  she  has  most 
obliged.  Pray,  sir,  let  us  have  a  few  good  stories 
upon  that  head.  We  have  been  cheated  of  several 
millions ;  why  will  you  not  set  a  mark  on  the  knaves 
who  are  guilty,  and  show  us  what  ways  they  took  to 
rob  the  public  at  such  a  rate  1  inform  us  how  we 
came  to  be  disappointed  of  peace  about  two  years 
ago.  In  short,  turn  the  whole  mystery  of  iniquity 
inside  out,  that  everybody  may  have  a  view  of  it. 
But,  above  all,  explain  to  us  what  was  the  bottom  of 
that  sane  impeachment ;  I  am  sure  I  never  liked  it ; 
for  at  that  very  time  a  dissenting  preacher  in  our 
neighbourhood  came  often  to  see  our  parson;  it 
could  be  for  no  good,  for  he  would  walk  about  the 
barai  and  the  stables,  and  desired  to  look  Into  the 
church,  as  who  should  say,  These  will  shortly  be 
mine :  and  we  all  believed  he  was  then  contriving 
some  alterations,  against  he  got  into  possession.  And 
I  ihall  never  forget  that  a  Whig  justice  offered  me 
then  Tery  high  for  my  bishop's  lease.  I  must  be  so 
bold  to  tell  you,  sir,  that  you  are  too  favourable ;  I 
am  sure  there  was  no  living  in  quiet  for  us,  while 
the;  were  in  the  saddle.  1  was  turned  out  of  the 
commiasion,  and  called  a  Jacobite,  although  it  cost 
me  a  thousand  pounds  in  joining  with  the  prince  of 
Orange  at  the  Revolution.  The  discoveries  I  would 
hare  you  make  are  of  some  facts  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  hanged ;  not  that  I  value  their  heads, 
hut  I  would  see  them  exposed,  which  may  be  done 
upon  the  owner's  shoulders  as  well  as  upon  a  pole," 
«c. 

ThesCi'sir,  are  the  sentiments  of  a  whole  partv  on 
one  tide,  snd  of  considerable  numbers  ou  the  other  : 
however,  taking  the  medium  between  these  extremes, 
I  think  to  go  on  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  although  I 
am  sensible  my  paper  would  be  more  popular  if  I 
did  not  lean  too  much  on  the  favourable  side.  For 
nothing  delights  the  people  more  than  to  see  their 
oppressors  humbled,  and  all  their  actions  painted 
with  proper  colours,  set  out  in  open  view ;  exactoa 
'yronnoa  densum  humerit  hibit  aure  vulffua. 

But  as  for  the  Whigs,  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether 
thii  mighty  concern  they  show  for  the  honour  of  the 
late  ministry  may  not  be  affected ;  at  least  whether 
thfir  masters  will  thank  them  for  their  seal  in  such 
»  cause.  It  is,  I  think,  a  known  story  of  a  gentlc- 
inaa,  who  fought  another  for  calling  him  a  son  of  a 
vhore,  that  the  lady  desired  her  son  to  make  no 
nore  quarrels  upon  that  subject,  because  it  was  true. 
For  pr«y,  sir,  does  it  not  look  like  a  jest,  that  such  a 
pernicious  crew,  after  draining  our  wealth,  and  dis- 
t'lrehng  the  most  destructive  designs  against  our 
cburrh  and  state,  instead  of  thanking  fortune  tliat 
'*•••)  arc  got  off  safe  in  their  persons  and  plunder, 
fthould  hire  these  bullies  of  the  pen  to  defend  their 
r-putations  1  I  remember  I  thought  it  the  hardest 
<^3*e  in  the  world,  when  a  poor  acquaintance  of  mine, 
having  fallen  in  among  sharpers,  where  he  lost  all  his 
mone),  and  then,  complaining  he  was  cheated,  got  a 
?<>od  beating  into  the  bargain,  for  offering  to  affront 
if«"itlfmen.     I   believe   the   only  reason  why  these 

purloinen  of  the  public  cause  such  a  clutter  to  be 
made  about  their  reputations  is,  to  prevent  inquisi- 


tions that  might  tend  toward  making  them  refund ; 
like  those  women  they  call  shoplifters,  who,  when 
they  are  challenged  for  their  thefts,  appear  to  be 
mighty  angry  and  affronted,  for  fear  of  being 
searched. 

I  will  dismiss  you,  sir,  when  I  byre  taken  notice 
of  one  particular.  Perhaps  you  may  have  observed 
in  the  tolerated  factious  papers  of  the  week,  that  the 
earl  of  Rochester  is  frequently  reflected  on  for 
having  been  ecclesiastical  commissioner  and  lord- 
treasurer  in  the  reign  of  the  late  king  James.  The 
fact  is  true ;  and  it  will  not  be  denied,  to  his  im- 
mortal honour,  that,  because  he  could  not  comply 
with  the  measures  then  taking,  he  resigned  both 
those  employments ;  of  which  the  latter  was  imme- 
diately supplied  by  a  commission  composed  of  two 
popish  lords,  and  the  present  earl  of  Godolphin. 

No.  30. 

THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  22,  1711. 

Laoa  nimma  in  fbrtuna  bonis,  non  extutlMe  m  in  polcatata.  non 
ftiiMS  inaolentem  in  pecooLs,  non  se  prvlulitte  sliis  propter 
abundantiam  furtiuua. 

In  th«  goods  of  fortune  it  is  the  higbeat  oommendafcian  to  say 
that  he  was  not  elated  in  power,  insolent  in  richei,  or  eon* 
temptuooB  amid  the  OTerflowing  of  fbrtone. 

I  AM  conscious  to  myself  that  I  write  this  paper  with 
no  other  intention  but  of  doing  good.  I  never  re- 
ceived injury  from  the  late  ministry,  nor  advantage 
from  the  present,  further  than  in  common  with 
every  good  subject.  There  were  among  the  former 
one  or  two  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
very  valuable  qualities ;  but  proceeding  by  a  system 
of  politics  which  our  constitution  could  not  suffer, 
and  discovering  a  contempt  of  all  religion,  especially 
of  that  which  has  been  so  happily  established  among 
us  ever  since  the  Reformation,  they  seem  to  have 
been  justly  suspected  of  no  very  good  inclinations  to 
either. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  may  speculatively  prefer 
the  coiutitution  of  another  country,  or  a  Utopia  of 
his  own,  before  that  of  the  nation  where  he  is  bom 
and  lives ;  yet,  from  considering  the  dangers  of  in- 
novation, the  corruptions  of  mankind,  and  the  fre- 
quent impossibility  of  reducing  ideas  to  practice,  he 
may  join  heartily  in  preserving  the  present  order  of 
things  and  be  a  true  friend  to  &e  government  already 
settled.  So  in  religion,  a  man  may  perhaps  have 
little  or  none  of  it  at  heart;  yet  if  he  conceals  his 
opinions,  if  he  endeavours  to  make  no  proselytes, 
advances  no  impious  tenets  in  writing  or  discotxrse ; 
if  according  to ,  the  common  atheistical  notion  he 
believes  religion  to  be  only  a  contrivance  of  politi- 
cians for  keeping  the  vulgar  in  awe,  and  that  the 
present  model  is  better  adjusted  than  any  other  to  so 
useful  an  end;  although  the  condition  of  such  a 
man  as  to  his  OW71  future  state  be  very  deplorable, 
yet  Providence,  which  often  works  good  out  of  evil, 
can  make  even  such  a  man  an  instrument  for  contri- 
buting toward  the  preservation  of  the  church. 

On  the  other  side,  I  take  a  state  to  be  truly  in 
danger,  both  as  to  its  religion  and  government,  when 
a  set  of  ambitious  politicians,  bred  up  in  hatred 
to  the  constitution  and  a  contempt  for  all  religion, 
are  forced  upon  exerting  these  qualities,  in  order 
to  keep  or  increase  their  power,  by  widening 
their  bottom  and  taking  in  (like  Mahomet)  some 
principles  from  every  party  that  is  in  any  way  dis- 
contented at  the  present  faith  and  settlement ;  which 
was  manifestly  our  case.  Upon  this  occasion  I  re- 
member to  have  asked  some  considerable  Whigs 
whether  it  did  not  bring  a  disreputation  upon  their 
body  to  have  the  whole  herd  of  presbyterians,  inde- 
pendents, atheists,  anabaptists,  deists,  quakers,  and 
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Bocinians,  openly  and  universally  listed  under  their 
banners  1  They  answered  that  all  this  was  absolutely 
necessary  in  order  to  make  a  balance  against  the 
Tories ;  and  all  little  enough :  for  indeed  it  was  as 
much  as  they  could  possibly  do,  although  assisted 
with  the  absolute  power  of  disposing  of  every  em- 
ployment, while  the  bulk  of  the  English  gentry 
kept  firm  to  their  old  principles  in  church  and  state. 

But  notwithstanding  what  I  have  hitherto  said,  I 
am  informed  several  among  the  Whigs  continue  still 
BO  refractory,  that  they  will  hardly  allow  the  heads 
of  their  party  to  have  entertained  any  designs  of 
ruining  the  constitution ;  or  that  they  would  have 
endeavoured  it  if  they  had  continued  in  power.  I 
beg  their  pardon  if  I  have  discovered  a  secret;  but 
who  could  imagine  they  ever  intended  it  should  be 
one,  after  those  overt  acts  with  which  they  thought 
fit  to  conclude  their  farce  t  But  perhaps  they  now  find 
it  convenient  to  deny  vigorously  ;  that  the  question 
may  remain,  why  was  the  old  ministry  changed, 
which  they  urge  on  without  ceasing,  as  if  no  occasion 
in  the  least  had  been  given,  but  that  all  were  owing 
to  the  insinuations  of  crafty  men  practising  upon  the 
weakness  of  an  easy  prince :  I  shall  therefore  offer, 
among  an  hundred,  one  reason  for  this  change,  which 
I  thii^  would  justify  any  monarch  who  ever  reigned 
for  the  like  proceeding. 

It  is  notorious  enough  how  highly  princes  have 
been  blamed  in  the  histories  of  all  countries,  parti- 
cularly of  our  own,  upon  the  account  of  their  minions ; 
who  have  been  ever  justly  odious  to  the  people  for 
their  insolence  and  avarice,  and  engrossing  Uie  favours 
of  their  masters.  Whoever  has  been  the  least  con- 
versant In  the  English  story  cannot  but  have  heard 
of  Gaveston,  the  Spencers,  and  the  earl  of  Oxford ; 
who  by  the  excess  and  abuse  of  their  power  cost  the 
princes  they  served,  or  rather  governed,  their  crowns 
and  lives.  However,  in  the  case  of  minions  it  must 
at  least  be  acknowledged  that  the  prince  is  pleased 
and  happy,  altliough  his'  subjects  be  aggrieved  ;  and 
he  has  the  plea  of  friendship  to  excuse  him,  which 
is  a  disposition  of  generous  minds.  Besides,  a  wise 
minion,  although  he  be  haughty  to  others,  is  humble 
and  insinuating  to  his  master,  and  cultivates  his  favour 
by  obedience  and  respect.  But  our  misfortune  has 
been  a  g^at  deal  worse ;  we  have  suffered  for  some 
years  under  the  oppression,  the  avarice,  and  insolence 
of  those  for  whom  the  queen  had  neither  esteem  nor 
friendship ;  who  rather  seemed  to  snatch  their  own 
dues  than  receive  the  favour  of  their  sovereign ;  and 
were  so  far  from  returning  respect,  that  they  forgot 
common  good  manners.  They  imposed  on  their 
prince  by  urging  the  necessity  of  affairs  of  their  own 
creating :  they  first  raised  difficulties,  and  then  offered 
them  as  arguments  to  keep  themselves  in  power. 
They  united  themselves,  against  nature  and  principle, 
to  a  party  they  had  always  abhorred,  and  which  was 
now  content  to  come  la.  upon  any  terms,  leaving 
them  and  their  creatures  in  full  possession  of  the 
court :  then  they  ui^d  the  formidable  strength  of 
that  party,  and  the  dangers  which  must  follow  by 
disobliging  it.  So  that  it  seems  almost  a  miracle 
how  a  princess  thus  besieged  on  all  sides  could  alone 
have  courage  and  prudence  enough  to  extricate 
herself. 

And,  indeed,  there  is  a  point  of  history  relating  to 
this  matter  which  well  deserves  to  be  considered. 
When  her  majesty  came  to  the  crown  she  took  into 
favour  and  employment  several  persons  who  were 
esteemed  the  best  friends  of  the  old  constitution  ; 
among  whom  none  ^ere  reckoned  further  gone  in 
the  high  church  principles  (as  they  are  usually  called) 
than  two  or  three  who  had  at  that  time  most  credit 
and  ever  since,  until  within  these  few  months,  pos- 


sessed all  power  at  court.     So  that  the  first  mnbrage 
given  to  the  Whigs,  and  the  pretences  for  clamour- 
ing  against  France  and  the  pretender,  were  dcriTed 
from  them.     And  I  believe  nothing  appeared  then 
more  unlikely  than  that  such  different   opinions 
should  ever  incorporate ;  that  party  having,  upon 
former  occasions,  treated  those  very  persons  with 
enmity  enough.     But  some  lords  then  about  court, 
and  in  the  queen's  good  graces,  not  able  to  endure 
those  growing  impositions  upon    the   prince  and 
people,  presumed  to   interpose,  and  were,  conse- 
quently, soon  removed  and  di^^ced.      Howeter, 
when  a  most  exorbitant  grant  was  proposed,  ante. 
cedent  to  any  visible  merit,  it  miscarried  in  par- 
liament for  want  of  being^  seconded  by  those  v,  ho 
had  most  credit  in  the   house ;   and   who,  b&Tiog 
always  opposed  the  like  excesses  in  a  former  reign, 
thought  it  their  doty  to  do  so  still,  to  show  to  thf 
world  that  the  dislike  was  not  against  persons,  but 
things.     But  this  was  to  cross  the  oligarchy  in  the 
tenderest  point ;  a  point  which  outweighed  all  con- 
siderations of  duty  and  gratitude  to  their  prince  or 
regard   to  the   constitution  ;    and  therefore,  after 
having  in  several  private  meetings  concerted  mea- 
sures with  their  old  enemies,  and  granted  as  well  u 
received  conditions,  they  began  to  change  their  6t}le 
and  their  countenance,  and  to  put  it  as  a  maxim 
in  the  mouths  of  their  emissaries,  that  England  mu<t 
be  saved  by  Whigs.     This   unnatural  league  wu 
afterward  cultivated  by  another  incident,  I  mean  the 
act  of  security,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  which 
everybody  knows ;   when  (to  use  the  words  of  my 
correspondent')   the  sovereign  authority  was  par- 
celled out  among  the  faction,  and  made  the  purchwe 
of  indemnity  for  an  offending  minister.     Thns  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms  improved  that  between 
the   ministry  and  the  junto,  which  was  afterward 
cemented  by  their  mutual  dan^r  in  that  storm  (he) 
so   narrowly  escaped  about  three  years  ago,  but. 
however,  was  not  quite  perfected  till  prince  Georgf '^^ 
death;    and  then  they  went  lovingly  on  togethrr, 
both  satisfied  with  their  several  shares,  and  at  fall 
liberty   to  gratify  their  predominant  inclinations; 
the  first,   their  avarice   and  ambition ;   the  other, 
their  models  of  innovation  in  church  and  state. 

Therefore,  whoever  thinks  fit  to  revive  that  balBiMl 
question,  why  was  the  late  ministry  changed  1  ma; 
receive  the  following  answer,  that  it  was  becomr 
necessary  by  the  insolence  and  avarice  of  boudo 
about  the  queen,  who,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
tyranny,  had  made  a  monstrous  alliance  with  those 
who  profess  principles  destructive  to  our  religion 
and  government.  If  this  vrill  not  suffice,  let  him 
make  an  abstract  of  all  the  abuses  I  have  mentioned 
in  my  former  papers,  and  view  them  together ;  aftrr 
which,  if  be  still  remain  unsatisfied,  let  him  suspend 
his  opinion  a  few  weeks  longer.  Although,  after 
all,  I  think  the  question  as  trifling  as  that  of  the 
papists,  when  they  ask  us,  where  was  our  religion 
before  Luther  1  And,  indeed,  the  ministry  w 
changed  for  the  same  reasons  that  religion  was  re- 
formed ;  because  a  thousand  corruptions  had  crept 
into  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  the  state  b;  the 
pride,  the  avarice,  the  fraud,  and  the  ambition  of 
those  who  administered  to  us  in  secular  afiaire. 

I  heard  myself  censured  the  other  day  in  a  coffee- 
house for  seeming  to  glance  in  the  letter  to  Crassu^ 
against  a  great  man  who  is  still  in  emplormeat, 
and  likely  to  continue  so.  What  if  I  had  really  in- 
tended that  such  an  application  should  be  giren  it ' 
I  cannot  perceive  how  I  could  be  justly  blameJ  ff^r 
so  gentle  a  reproof.      If  I  saw  a  handsome  young 

■  Letter  to  the  Examiner. 

^  Prhice  George  of  Denmark  t^vottred  the  Torie*- 
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fellow  going  to  &  ball  at  court  with  a  great  smut 
upon  his  &ce,  could  he  take  it  ill  in  me  to  point 
out  the  place,  and  desire  him,  with  abundance  of 
^ood  wordi,  to  pull  out  his  handkerchief  and  wipe 
ft  off,  or  bring  him  to  a  glass,  where  he  might 
pUinly  see  it  with  his  own  eyes  1    Does  any  man 
think  I  shall  suffer  my  pen  to  inveigh  against  vices, 
only  because  they  are  charged  upon  persons  who 
are  no  longer  in  power)     Everj'body  knows  that 
certain  vices  are  more  or  less  pernicious  according 
to  the  stations  of  those  who  possess  them.     For  ex- 
unple,  lewdness  and  intemperance  are  not  of  so  bad 
consequences  in  a  town-rake  as  in  a  divine ;  cowardice 
in  a  lawyer  is  more  supportable  than  in  an  officer  of 
the  army.    If  I  should  find  fault  with  an  admiral 
because  he  wanted  politeness,  or  an  alderman  for 
not  understanding  Greek,  that  indeed  would  be  to 
gu  out  of  the  way  for  occasion  of  quarrelling.     But 
excessive  avarice  in  a  general  is,  I  think,  the  greatest 
defect  he  can  be  liable  to  next  to  the  want  of  courage 
and  conduct,  and  may  be  attended  with  tlte  most 
luinous  consequences,  as  it  was  in  Crassus,  who  to 
that  rice  alone  owed  the  destruction  of  himself  and 
his  army.     It  is  the  same  thing  in  praising  men's 
excellencies  which  are  more  or  less  yaluable,  as  the 
person  yon  commend  has  occasion  to  employ  them. 
A  man  may  perhaps  mean  honestly ;   yet,  if  he  be 
not  able  to  spell,  he  shall  never  have  my  vote  to  be 
swcretary.    Another  may  hate  wit  and  learning, 
ui  a  post  where  honesty  with  plain  common  sense 
are  of  much  more  use.    You  may  praise  a  soldier 
for  his  skill  at  chess,  because  it  is  said  to  he  a  mili- 
tary game,  and  the  emblem  of  drawing  up  an  army ; 
hot  this  to  a  treasurer  would  be  no  more  a  com- 
pliment than  if  you  called  him  a  gamester  or  a 
jockey. 

P-S.  I  have  received  a  letter  relating  to  Mr. 
Greenahields ;  the  person  that  sent  it  may  know 
^t  I  will  sav  somethinir  to  it  in  the  next  paper. 


No.  31. 


TBURBDAT,  MARCH  1,  1711. 

Que  nim  donus  Um  tUbitia.  quas  ism  flrma  dvitu  est,  qua 
aoo  odiii  alque  dkridiia  fiinditib  po«it  everti  ? 

^t  fkmily  ao  estoblUbed,  whftt  society  ao  flrmly  united,  that 
It  (vio«t  be  broken  and  dissolved  by  intestine  qoaneU  and 
(fanrions? 

If  we  examine  what  societies  of  men  are  in  closest 
nnion  among  themselves,  we  shall  find  them  either 
to  be  those  who  are  engaged  in  some  evil  design,  or 
vho  labour  under  one  ccmimon  misfortune.  Thus 
^  troops  of  banditti  in  several  countries  abroad,  the 
MoU  of  highwaymen  in  our  own  nation,  the  several 
tribes  of  sharpers,  thieves,  and  pickpockets,  with 
many  others,  are  so  flrmly  knit  together,  that  no- 
thing is  more  diiBcult  than  to  break  or  dissolve  their 
•f^rtl  gangs;  so  likewise  those  who  are  fellow 
wfferers  under  any  misfortune,  whether  it  be  in 
'*»hty  or  opinion,  are  usually  contracted  into  a  very 
•trict  union ;  as  we  may  observe  in  the  papists 
throoghout  the  kingdom,  under  those  real  dif- 
fcnlUes  which  are  justly  put  on  them ;  and  in  the 
•rrefil  schisms  of  presbyterians  and  other  sects 
under  that  grievous  persecution  of  the  modem  kind 
called  want  of  power.  And  the  reason  why  such 
confederacies  are  kept  so  sacred  and  inriolable  is 
very  pUin ;  because  in  each  of  those  cases  I  have 
mentioned  the  whole  body  is  moved  by  one  spirit 
in  pursuit  of  one  general  end,  and  the  interest  of 
individuals  is  not  crossed  by  each  other,  or  by  the 
whole.  ' 

Now  both  these  motives  arc  joined  to  unite  the 
h»gh-ilying  Whigs  at  present :  they  have  been  always 


engaged  in  an  eyil  design,  and  of  late  they  are  faster 
riveted  by  that  terrible  calamity,  the  loss  of  power. 
So  that,  whatever  designs  a  mischievous  crew  of  dark 
confederates  may  possibly  entertain,  who  will  stop 
at  no  means  to  compass  them,  may  be  justly  appre- 
hended from  these. 

On  the  other  side,  those  who  wish  well  to  the 
public,  and  would  gladly  contribute  to  its  ser\'ice, 
are  apt  to  differ  in  their  opinions  about  the  methods 
of  promoting  it ;  and  when  their  party  flourishes  are 
sometimes  envious  at  those  in  power ;  ready  to  over- 
Talue  their  own  merit,  and  be  impatient  until  it  be 
rewarded  by  the  measure  they  have  prescribed  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  further  topic  of  contention, 
which  a  ruling  party  is  apt  to  fail  into  in  relation  to 
retrospections  and  inquiry  into  past  miscarriages ; 
wherein  some  are  thought  too  warm  and  zealous, 
others  too  cool  and  remiss ;  while,  in  the  mean  time, 
these  divisions  are  industriously  fomented  by  the 
discarded  faction,  which,  although  it  be  an  old  prac- 
tice, has  been  much  improved  in  the  schools  of  the 
Jesuits,  who,  when  they  despaired  of  perverting  this 
nation  to  popery  by  arguments  or  plots  against  the 
state,  sent  their  emissaries  to  subdivide  us  into 
schisms.  And  this  expedient  is  now,  with  great 
propriety,  taken  up  by  our  men  of  incensed  mode- 
ration, because  they  suppose  themselves  able  to 
attack  the  strongest  of  our  subdivisions,  and  to 
subdue  us  one  after  another.  Nothing  better  re- 
sembles this  proceeding  than  that  famous  combat 
between  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  where,  two  of  the 
former  being  killed,  the  third,  who  remained  entire 
and  untouched,  was  able  to  kill  his  three  wounded 
adversaries,  after  he  had  divided  them  by  a  stra- 
tagem. I  well  know  with  how  tender  a  hand  all 
this  should  be  touched  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  warn  the  friends  as  well  as  ex- 
pose the  enemies  of  the  public  weal,  and  to  begin 
preaching  up  union  upon  the  flrst  suspicion  that 
any  steps  are  made  to  disturb  it. 

But  the  two  chief  subjects  of  discontent,  which, 
upon  most  great  changes  in  the  management  of 
public  afiairs,  are  apt  to  breed  differences  among 
those  who  are  in  possession,  are  what  I  have  just 
now  mentioned ;  a  desire  of  pimishing  the  corrup- 
tion of  former  managers,  and  rewarding  merit  among 
those  who  have  been  any  way  instrumental  or  con- 
senting to  the  change.  The  first  of  these  is  a  point 
so  nice  that  I  shall  purposely  wave  it ;  but  the  latter 
I  take  to  fall  properly  within  my  district.  By  merit 
I  here  understand  that  value  which  every  man  puts 
upon  his  own  deservings  from  the  public.  And  I 
believe  there  could  not  be  a  more  difficult  employ- 
ment found  out  than  that  of  paymaster-general  to 
this  sort  of  merit;  or  a  more  noisy  crowded  place 
than  a  court  of  judicative  erected  to  settle  and  ad- 
just every  man's  claim  upon  that  article.  I  imagine, 
if  this  bald  fallen  into  the  fancy  of  the  ancient  poets, 
they  would  have  dressed  it  up  after  their  manner 
into  an  agreeable  fiction,  and  given  us  a  genealogy 
and  description  of  merit,  perhaps  not  very  different 
from  that  which  follows. 

A  poetical  Gtnealogy  and  D$teriptUm  of  Merit. 

"  That  true  Merit  was  the  son  of  Virtue  and  Ho- 
nour ;  but  that  there  was  likewise  a  spurious  child, 
who  usurped  the  name,  and  whose  parents  were 
Vanity  and  Impudence.  That  at  a  distance  there 
was  a  great  resemblance  between  them,  and  they  were 
often  mistaken  for  each  other.  That  the  bastard 
issue  had  a  loud  shrill  voice,  which  was  perpetually 
employed  in  cravings  and  complaints;  while  the 
other  never  spoke  louder  than  a  whisper,  and  was 
often  so  bashful  that  he  could  not  speak  at  all.  That 
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in  all  great  assemblies  the  false  Merit  would  step 
before  the  true,  and  stand  just  in  his  way  ;  was  con- 
stantly at  court,  or  great  men's  leYees,  or  whispering 
in  some  minister's  ear.  That  the  more  you  fed 
him  the  more  hungry  and  importunate  he  grew. 
That  he  often  passed  for  the  true  son  of  Virtue  and 
Honour,  and  the  genuine  for  an  impostor.  That  he 
was  bom  distorted  and  a  dwarf,  but  by  force  of  art 
appeared  of  handsome  shape,  and  taller  than  the 
usual  size  ;  and  that  none  but  those  who  were  wise 
and  good,  as  well  as  yigilant,  could  discover  his 
littleness  or  deformity.  That  the  true  Merit  had  been 
often  forced  to  the  indignity  of  applying  to  the  false 
for  his  credit  with  those  in  power,  and  to  keep  him- 
self from  starring.  That  false  Merit  filled  the  ante- 
chambers with  a  crew  of  his  dependants  and  crea- 
tures, such  as  projectors,  schematists,  occasional 
conyerts  to  a  party,  prostitute  flatterers,  starveling 
writers,  buffoons,  shsdlow  politicians,  empty  orators, 
and  the  like  ;  who  all  owned  him  for  their  patron, 
and  he  grew  discontented  if  they  were  not  immedi- 
ately fed," 

This  metaphorical  description  of  false  Merit  is,  I 
doubt,  calculated  for  most  countries  in  Christendom : 
as  to  our  own,  I  believe  it  may  be  said,  with  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  of  charity,  that  we  are  fuUy  able  to  re- 
ward every  man  among  us  according  to  his  real  de- 
servings  ;  and  I  think  I  may  add,  without  suspicion 
of  flattery,  that  never  any  prince  had  a  ministry  with 
a  better  judgment  to  distinguish  between  false  and 
real  merit  than  that  which  is  now  at  the  helm  ;  or 
whose  inclination,  as  well  as  interest,  was  greater  to 
encourage  the  latter.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  those  great  and  excellent  persons  we  see  at  the 
head  of  affairs  are  of  the  queen's  own  personal,  vo- 
luntary choice ;  not  forced  upon  her  by  any  insolent 
overgrown  favourite,  or  by  the  pretended  necessity 
of  complying  with  an  unruly  faction. 

Tet  these  are  the  persona  whom  those  scandals  to 
the  press,  in  their  daily  pamphlets  and  papers,  open- 
ly revile  at  so  ignominious  a  rate  as  1  believe  was 
never  tolerated  before  under  any  government.  For 
surely  no  lawful  power  derived  from  a  prince  should 
be  so  far  affronted  as  to  leave  those  who  are  in  au- 
thority exposed  to  every  scurrilous  libeller :  because 
in  this  point  I  make  a  mighty  difference  between 
those  who  are  in  and  those  who  are  out  of  power ; 
not  upon  any  regard  to  their  persons,  but  the  sta- 
tions they  are  placed  in  by  the  sovereign.  And  if 
my  distinction  be  right  I  think  I  might  appeal  to 
any  man  whether,  if  a  stranger  were  to  read  the  in- 
vectives which  are  daily  published  against  the  pre- 
sent ministry,  and  the  outrageous  fury  of  the  au- 
tliors  against  me  for  censuring  the  last,  he  would  not 
conclude  the  Whigs  to  be  at  this  time  in  full  pos- 
session of  power  and  favour,  and  the  Tories  entirely 
at  their  mercy.  But  all  this  now  ceases  to  be  a 
wonder,  since  the  queen  herself  is  no  longer  spared  ; 
witness  the  libel  published  some  days  ago,  under  the 
title  of  "  A  Letter  to  Sir  Jacob  Banks,"  where  the 
reflections  upon  her  sacred  majesty  are  much  more 
plain  and  direct  than  ever  the  Examiner  thought  fit 
to  publish  against  the  most  obnoxious  persons  in  a 
ministry  discarded  for  endeavouring  the  ruin  of  their 
prince  and  country.  Caesar,  indeed,  threatened  to 
hang  the  pirates  for  presuming  to  disturb  him,  while 
he  was  their  prisoner  aboard  their  ship  :  but  it  was 
Csesar  who  did  so,  and  he  did  it  to  a  crew  of  public 
robbers  ;  and  it  became  the  greatness  of  his  spirit, 
for  he  lived  to  execute  what  he  had  threatened.  Had 
they  been  in  his  power  and  sent  such  a  message,  it 
could  be  imputed  to  noUiiog  but  the  extremes  of  im- 
pudence, folly,  or  madness. 

I  had  a  letter  last  week   relating  to  Mr.  Green-  I 


shields,  an  episcopal  clergyman  of  Bcodand ;  and 
the  yyriter  seems  to  be  a  gentleman  of  that  part  of 
Britain.  I  remember  formerly  to  have  read  a  print- 
ed account  of  Mr.  Greenshields*  case,  who  has  been 
prosecuted  and  silenced,  for  no  other  reason  beside 
reading  divine  service  after  the  manner  of  the  church 
of  England  to  his  own  congregation*  who  desired  it; 
though,  as  the  gentleman  who  writes  to  me  laifi, 
there  Is  no  law  in  Scotland  against  those  meetings ; 
and  he  adds  that  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
Mr.  Greenshields  will  soon  be  affirmed,  if  some  care 
be  not  taken  to  prevent  it.  I  am  alti^ether  unin- 
formed in  the  particulars  of  this  case,  and,  besides, 
to  treat  it  justly  would  not  come  within  the  coinp&ss 
of  my  paper;  therefore  I  could  wish  the  gentleman 
would  undertake  it  in  a  discourse  by  itself ;  and  i 
should  be  glad  he  would  inform  the  public  in  one 
fact,  wheUier  episcopal  assemblies  are  freely  alloired 
in  Scotland)  It  is  notorious  that  abundance  of 
their  clergy  fled  from  thence  some  years  ago  into 
England  and  Ireland,  as  from  a  persecution ;  but  it 
was  alleged  by  their  enemies  that  they  refused  to 
take  the  oaths  to  the  government,  which,  howeT^r, 
none  of  them  scrupled  when  they  came  among  u». 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to  see  our  Whigs  and 
fanatics  keep  such  a  stir  about  the  sacred  act  of 
toleration,  while  their  brethren  will  not  allow  i 
connivance  in  so  near  a  neighbourhood ;  especialh 
if  what  the  gentleman  insists  on  in  his  letter  be  true, 
that  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
two  in  three  of  the  commons,  are  episcopal;  of 
which,  one  argument  he  offers  is,  the  present  choice 
of  their  representatives  in  both  houses,  though  op- 
posed to  the  utmost  by  the  preachings,  tlireatening*, 
and  anathemas  of  the  kirk.  Such  usage  to  a  ou- 
jority  may,  as  he  thinks,  be  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence ;  and  I  entirely  agree  with  him.  If  these 
he  the  principles  of  the  high  kirk,  God  preserve  at 
least  the  southern  parts  from  their  tyranny ! 

No.  32. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH  8,    1711. 


GarritanDes 


Ex  re  fkbellas. 


Never  fails 


To  cheer  our  converse  with  hit  pithy  tales. 

I  HAD  last  week  sent  me,  by  an  unknown  hand,  a 
passage  out  of  Plato,  with  some  hints  how  to  apply 
it.  That  author  puts  a  fable  into  the  mouth  of 
Aristophanes,  with  an  account  of  the  original  of 
love ;  that  mankind  was  at  first  created  with  four 
arms  and  legs,  and  all  other  parts  double  to  what 
they  are  now;  till  Jupiter,  as  a  punishment  for 
his  sins,  cleft  him  in  two  with  a  thunderbolt ;  since 
which  time  we  are  always  looking  out  for  our  other 
half;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  love.  But  Jupiter 
threatened,  that  if  they  did  not  mend  their  manneis 
he  would  give  them  t'other  slit,  and  leave  them  to 
hop  about  in  the  shape  of  figures  in  batao  rdierc. 
The  effect  of  this  last  threatening,  my  correspondent 
imagines,  is  now  come  to  pass ;  and  that,  as  the  fint 
splitting  yyas  the  original  of  love,  by  inclining  us  to 
search  for  our  other  half;  so  tbe  second  was  the 
cause  of  hatred,  by  prompting  us  to  fly  from  our 
other  side,  and,  dividing  the  same  body  into  two, 
gave  each  slice  the  name  of  a  party. 

I  approve  the  fable  and  application,  with  this  re- 
finement upon  it :  for  parties  do  not  only  split  a 
nation  but  every  individual  among  them,  lesTinir 
each  but  half  their  strength  and  wit,  and  honestr, 
and  good  nature ;  but  one  eye  and  ear  for  their 
sight  and  hearing,  and  equally  lopping  the  rest  of 
the  senses.    Where  parties  are  pretty  equal  in  a 
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itate  no  mm  etn  pereeive  one  bad  quality  in  his 
own,  or  good  one  in  his  adveraaries.  Besides,  party 
Wing  a  drj',  disagreeable  subject,  it  renders  conversa- 
tion insipid  or  sour,  and  confines  iuTention.  I 
•peak  not  here  of  the  leaders,  but  the  insignificant 
cromi  of  followers  in  a  party,  who  hare  been  the 
instruments  of  mixing  it  in  every  condition  and  cir- 
comstanee  of  life.  As  the  lealots  among  the  Jews 
boond  the  law  about  their  forehead,  and  wrists,  and 
hemi  of  their  garments,  so  the  women  among  us 
bdTe  got  the  distinguishing  marks  of  party  in  their 
mu^  their  fans,  and  their  furbelows.  The  Whig 
ladies  put  on  their  patches  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Tories.  They  have  made  schisms  in  the 
playhoase,  and  each  have  their  particular  sides  at 
iLe  opera ;  and  when  a  man  changes  his  party  he 
most  infallibly  count  upon  the  loss  of  his  mistress. 
I  asked  a  gentleman  the  other  day  how  he  liked 
such  a  lady  ;  but  he  would  not  give  me  his  opinion 
till  I  had  answered  him  whether  she  were  a  Whig 
or  a  Tory.  Mr.  Prior,  since  he  is  known  to  visit 
the  present  ministry,  and  lay  some  time  under  a  sua- 
pirioQ  of  writing  the  Examiner,  is  no  longer  a  man 
d  wit ;  his  very  poems  have  contracted  a  stupidity 
many  years  after  they  were  printed. 

Having  lately  ventured  upon  a  metaphorical  ge- 
nealogy  of  Merit,  I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to 
add  another  of  Party,  or  rather  of  Faction  (to  avoid 
mistake),  not  telling  the  reader  whether  it  be  my 
own  or  a  quotation,  till  I  know  how  it  is  approved. 
Bttt  whether  I  read  or  dreamt  it,  the  fable  is  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Liberty,  the  daughter  of  Oppression,  after  hav- 
ing brought  forth  several  fair  children,  as  Riches, 
Arti,  Learning,  Trade,  and  many  others,  was  at  last 
dehtered  of  her  youngest  daughter,  called  Faction ; 
whom  Juno,  doing  the  office  of  the  midwife,  dis- 
torted in  her  birth,  out  of  envy  to  the  mother, 
whence  it  derived  its  peevishness  and  sickly  consti- 
totion.  However,  as  it  is  often  the  nature  of  parents 
tj  grow  most  fond  of  their  youngest  and  disagree- 
ablest  children,  so  it  happened  with  Liberty ;  who 
doted  on  this  daughter  to  such  a  degree  that  by 
her  good  will  she  would  never  suffer  the  girl  to  be 
out  of  her  sight.  As  Miss  Faction  grew  up  she  be- 
came so  termagant  and  froward,  that  there  was  no 
enduring  her  any  longer  in  heaven.  Jupiter  gave 
her  warning  to  be  gone ;  and  her  mother,  rather 
than  forsake  her,  took  the  whole  family  down  to 
^^h.  She  landed  first  in  Greece  ;  was  expelled  by 
degrees  through  all  the  cities  by  her  daughter's  ill 
conduct ;  fled  afterward  to  Italy,  and,  being  banish- 
^  thence,  took  shelter  among  the  Goths,  with  whom 
>h^  pissed  into  most  parts  of  Europe ;  but,  being 
driven  out  everywhere,  she  began  to  lose  esteem, 
and  her  daughter's  &ult8  were  imputed  to  herself; 
»o  that,  at  this  time,  she  has  hardly  a  place  in  the 
^orid  to  retire  to.  One  would  wonder  what  strange 
qualities  this  daughter  must  possess  sufficient  to 
^  ^t  the  influence  of  so  divine  a  mother  and  the 
r>^i  of  her  children.  She  always  affected  to  keep 
pnu  and  scandalous  company  ;  valuing  nobody  but 
just  as  they  agreed  with  her  in  every  capricious  opi- 
nion she  thought  fit  to  take  up ;  and  rigorously  ex- 
iting compliance,  though  she  changed  her  senti- 
c)«at»  ever  so  often.  Her  great  employment  was, 
t<'  lireiHi  discord  among  friends  and  relations,  and 
iT'Ue  up  monstrous  alliances  between  those  whose 
depositions  least  resembled  each  other.  Whoever 
utff-red  to  contradict  her,  though  in  the  most  insig- 
niticuit  trifle,  she  would  be  sure  to  distinguish  by 
wme  ignominions  appellation,  and  allow  them  to 
have  neither  honour,  wit,  beauty,  learning,  honesty, 
or  coQuaon  sense.    She  intruded  into  all  companies 


at  the  most  unseasonable  times  ;  mixed  at  balls,  as- 
semblies, and  other  parties  of  pleasure;  haunted 
every  coffeehouse  and  bookseller's  shop ;  and  by  her 
perpetual  talking  filled  all  places  with  disturbance 
and  confusion :  she  buazed  about  the  merchant  in 
the  Exchange,  the  divine  in  his  pulpit,  and  the 
shopkeeper  behind  his  counter.  Above  all,  she  fre- 
quented public  assemblies,  where  she  sat  in  the 
shape  of  an  obscene,  ominous  bird,  ready  to  prompt 
her  friends  as  they  spoke." 

If  I  understand  this  fable  of  Faction  right,  it  ought 
to  be  applied  to  those  who  set  themselves  up  against 
the  true  interest  and  constitution  of  their  country, 
which  I  wish  the  undertakers  for  the  late  ministry 
would  please  to  take  notice  of,  or  tell  us  by  what 
figure  of  speech  they  pretend  to  call  so  great  and  un- 
forced a  majority,  with  the  queen  at  their  head,  by  the 
name  of  the  Faction,  which  is  not  unlike  the  phrase 
of  the  Nonjurors,  who,  dignifying  one  or  two  de- 
prived bishops,  and  half  a  score  clergymen  of  the 
same  stamp,  with  the  title  of  the  Church  of  England, 
exclude  all  the  rest  as  schismatics ;  or  like  the  pres- 
byterians,  laying  the  same  accusation,  with  equal 
jiutice,  against  the  established  religion. 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  inquiring  what  are  the 
true  characteristics  of  a  faction,  or  how  it  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  great  body  of  the  people  who 
are  friends  to  the  constitution  1  The  heads  of  a  fac- 
tion are  usually  a  set  of  upstarts,  or  men  ruined  in 
their  fortunes,  whom  some  great  change  in  a  govern- 
ment did  at  first,  out  of  their  obscurity,  produce  upon 
the  stage.  They  associate  themselves  with  those 
who  dislike  the  old  establishment,  religious  and 
civil.  They  are  full  of  new  schemes  in  politics  and 
divinity ;  they  have  an  incurable  hatred  against  the 
old  nobility,  and  strengthen  their  party  by  dependants 
raised  from  the  lowest  of  the  people.  They  have 
several  ways  of  working  themselves  into  power ;  but 
they  are  sure  to  be  called  when  a  corrupt  adminis- 
tration wants  to  be  supported  against  those  who  are 
endeavouring  at  a  reformation ;  and  they  firmly  ob- 
serve that  celebrated  maxim  of  preserving  power  by 
the  same  arts  by  which  it  is  attained.  They  act  with 
the  spirit  of  those  who  believe  their  time  is  but 
short ;  and  their  first  care  is  to  heap  up  immense 
riches  at  the  public  expense,  in  which  they  have  two 
ends  beside  that  common  one  of  insatiable  avarice, 
which  are,  to  make  themselves  necessary,  and  to 
keep  the  commonwealth  in  dependence. — Thus  they 
hope  to  compass  their  design,  which  is,  instead  of 
fitting  their  principles  to  the  constitution,  to  alter 
and  f^just  the  constitution  to  their  own  pernicious 
principles. 

It  is  easy  determining  by  this  test  to  which  side 
the  name  of  faction  most  properly  belongs.  But, 
however,  I  will  give  them  any  system  of  law  or  regal 
government,   from  William   the   Conqueror  to  this 

S resent  time,  to  try  whether  they  can  tally  it  with 
leir  late  models ;  excepting  only  that  of  Cromwell, 
whom,  perhaps,  they  will  reckon  for  a  monarch. 

If  the  present  ministry,  and  so  great  a  majority  in 
the  parliament  and  kingdom,  be  only  a  faction,  it 
must  appear  by  some  actions  which  answer  the  idea 
we  usually  conceive  from  that  word.  Have  they 
abused  the  prerogatives  of  the  prince,  or  invaded  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  1  Have  they  of- 
fered at  any  dangerous  innovations  in  church  or 
state  1  Have  they  broached  any  doctrines  of  heresy, 
rebellion,  or  tyrsnnyl  Have  any  of  them  treated 
their  sovereign  with  insolence,  engrossed  and  sold  all 
her  favours,  or  deceived  her  by  base,  gross  misrepre- 
sentations of  her  most  faithful  servants  1  These  are 
the  arts  of  a  faction,  and  whoever  has  practised  them, 
they  and  their  followers  must  take  up  with  the  name. 
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It  is  usually  reckoned  a  Whig  principle  to  appeal 
to  the  people ;  but  that  is  only  when  they  have  been 
so  wise  as  to  poison  their  understandings  beforehand. 
Will  they  now  stand  to  this  appeal,  and  be  deter- 
mined by  their  vox  pcpuli  to  which  side  their  title 
of  faction  belongs  1  And  that  the  people  are  now 
left  to  the  natural  freedom  of  their  understanding 
and  choice  I  believe  their  adversaries  will  hardly 
deny.  I'hey  will  now  refuse  this  appeal,  and  it  is 
reasonable  they  should ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that, 
if  our  people  resembled  the  old  Grecians,  there 
might  be  danger  in  such  a  trial.  A  pragmatical 
orator  told  a  great  man  at  Athens,  that  whenever 
the  people  were  in  their  rage  they  would  certainly 
tear  him  to  pieces :  Yes,  says  the  other,  and  they 
will  do  the  same  to  you  whenever  they  are  in  their 
wits.  But,  God  be  thanked,  our  populace  is  more 
merciful  in  their  nature,  and  at  present  under  better 
direction  ;  and  the  orators  among  us  have  attempted 
to  confound  both  prerogative  and  law  in  their  sove- 
reign's presence,  and  before  the  highest  court  of 
Judicature,  without  any  hazard  to  their  persons. 


No.  33. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH    15,    1711. 

Nod  est  ea  medicina,  eum  saocB  parti  eorpori*  scalpellam  adhi> 
hctur,  atque  inte^rae ;  carniflciaa  est  ista,  et  crudelitaa.  Hi 
medentur  reipublicn,  qui  exiccanl  pestem  aliquam,  tanqaam 
Mtrumam  civitatis. 

To  apoly  the  knife  to  a  totnid  and  healthy  part  of  the  body  Im 
butcWry  and  cruelty,  not  rmil  surKery.  Those  are  the  trae 
physicians  and  surgeons  of  a  state  who  cut  off  the  pests  of 
society,  like  wens  from  the  human  body. 

I  AM  diverted  from  the  general  subject  of  my  dis- 
courses, to  reflect  upon  an  event  of  a  very  extraor- 
dinary and  surprising  nature.  A  great  minister,  in 
high  confidence  with  the  queen,  under  whose  ma- 
nagement the  weight  of  affairs  at  present  is  in  a  great 
measure  supposed  to  lie,  sitting  in  council^  in  a 
royal  palace,  with  a  doten  of  the  chief  officers  of  the 
state,  is  stabbed  at  the  very  board  in  the  execution 
of  his  office  by  the  hand  of  a  French  papist,  then 
under  examination  for  high  treason ;  the  assassin 
redoubles  his  blow  to  make  sure  work,  and,  con- 
cluding the  chancellor*  was  despatched,  goes  on 
with  the  same  rage  to  miurder  a  principal  secretary 
of  state  'fi  and  that  whole  noble  assembly  are  forced  to 
rise  and  draw  their  swords  in  their  own  defence,  as 
if  a  wild  beast  had  been  let  loose  among  them. 

This  fact  has  some  circumstances  of  aggravation 
not  to  be  paralleled  by  any  of  the  like  kind  we  meet 
with  in  history.  Cesar's  murder,  being  performed 
in  the  senate,  comes  nearest  to  the  case ;  but  that 
was  an  affair  concerted  by  great  numbers  of  the 
chief  senators,  who  were  likewise  the  actors  in  it, 
and  not  the  work  of  a  vile  single  ruffian.  Harry  the 
Third  of  France  was  stabbed  by  an  enthusiastic 
friar,  whom  he  suffered  to  approach  his  person  while 
those  who  attended  him  stood  at  some  distance. 
His  successor  met  the  same  fate  in  a  coach,  where 
neither  he  nor  his  nobles,  in  such  a  confinement, 
were  able  to  defend  themselves.  In  our  own  country 
we  have,  I  think,  but  one  instance  of  this  sort  which 
has  made  any  noise ;  I  mean  that  of  Felton  about 
fourscore  years  ago,  but  he  took  the  opportunity  to 
stab  the  duke  of  Buckingham  in  passing  through  a 
dark  lobby  from  one  room  to  another.  The  blow 
was  neither  seen  nor  heard,  and  the  mtirderer  might 
have  escaped  if  his  own  concern  and  horror,  as  it 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  had  not  betrayed  him.     Be- 

•  Mr.  Harlcy.  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  sflorwatd 
earl  of  Oxfont 
i>  Mr.  Henry  St.  John,  afterward  lord  Bolingbrokc. 


sides,  that  act  of  Felton  will  admit  of  some  exteou* 
ation,  from  the  motives  he  is  said  to  have  had ;  but 
this  attempt  of  Guiscard  seems  to  have  outdone  them 
all  in  every  heightening  circumstance,  except  the 
difference  of  persons  between  a  king  and  a  great 
minister:  for  I  give  no  allowance  at  all  to  the  differ* 
ence  of  success  (which,  however,  is  yet  uncertain 
and  depending),  nor  think  it  the  least  alleviation  to 
the  crime,  whatever  it  may  be  to  the  puniehmenu 

I  am  sensible  it  is  ill  arguing  from  particulan  to 
generals,  and  that  we  ought  not  to  charge  upon  a 
nation  the  crimes  of  a  few  desperate  villains  it  is  so 
unfortunate  to  produce ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  most 
be  avowed  that  the  French  have,  for  these  last  cen- 
turies, been  somewhat  too  liberal  of  their  dagge.^ 
upon  the  persons  of  their  greatest  men,  such  as  the 
admiral  de  Coligny,  the  dukes  of  Guise,  &ther  and 
son,  and  the  two  kings  I  last  mentioned.  I  hare 
sometimes  wondered  how  a  people  whose  ^nius 
seems  wholly  turned  to  singing  and  dancing  and 
prating,  to  vanity  and  impertinence ;  who  lay  so  much 
weight  upon  modes  and  gestures;  whose  essen- 
tialities are  generally  so  very  superficial ;  who  an 
usually  so  serious  upon  trifles,  and  so  trifling  upon  what 
is  serious,  have  been  capable  of  committing  such  solid 
villanies,  more  suitable  to  the  gravity  of  a  Spaniard. 
or  the  silence  and  thoughtfulness  of  an  Italian :  un- 
less it  be,  that  in  a  nation  naturally  so  full  of  them- 
selves, and  of  so  restless  imaginations,  when  any  of 
them  happen  to  be  of  a  morose  and  gloomy  con»ti- 
tution,  that  huddle  of  confused  thoughts,  for  want  ot' 
evaporating,  luually  terminates  in  rage  or  despair. 
D'Avila  observes  that  Jacques  Clement*  was  a  fo.-! 
of  buffoon,  whom  the  rest  of  the  friars  used  to  make 
sport  with ;  but  at  last,  giving  his  folly  a  serioos 
turn,  it  ended  in  enthusiasm,  and  qualified  him  for 
that  desperate  act  of  murdering  his  king. 

But  in  the  marquis  de  Guiscard  there  seems  t? 
have  been  a  complication  of  ingredients  for  such  an 
attempt.  He  had  committed  several  enormities  in 
France,  was  extremely  prodigal  and  vicious,  of  & 
dark  melancholy  complexion  and  cloudy  counte- 
nance, such  as  in  vulgar  physiognomy  is  called  an 
ill  look.  For  the  rest,  hu  talents  were  very  mean. 
having  a  sort  of  inferior  cunning,  but  very  Sicall 
abilities ;  so  that  a  great  man  of  the  late  misittrr. 
by  whom  he  was  invited  over,  and  with  much  di»- 
cretion  raised  at  first  step  from  a  profligate  popisb 
priest  to  a  lieutenant-general  and  colonel  of  a  rf^- 
ment  of  horse,  was  at  last  forced  to  drop  him  tor 
shame. 

Had  such  an  accident  happened  under  that  mim^ 
try,  and  to  so  considerable  a  member  of  it,  tbr^ 
would  have  immediately  charged  it  upon  the  wbok 
body  of  those  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  faction. 
This  would  have  been  styled  a  high-church  principle; 
the  clergy  would  have  been  accused  as  promoter* 
and  abettors  of  the  fact;  committees  would  hve 
been  sent  to  promise  the  criminal  his  life  provided 
they  might  have  liberty  to  direct  and  dictate  his  con- 
fession ;  and  a  black  list  would  have  been  printed 
of  all  those  who  had  been  ever  seen  in  the  mur- 
derer's company.  But  the  present  men  in  powrr 
hate  and  despise  all  such  detestable  arts,  which  the} 
might  now  turn  upon  their  adversaries  with  much 
more  plausibility  than  ever  these  did  their  honour- 
able negotiations  with  Greg.^ 

And  here  it  may  be  worth  observing  how  unani- 

■  The  monk  who  aasHninated  Henrv  III.  of  Fraaee. 

*•  William  Greg,  an  under  clerk  to  Mr.  atenAtuj  HarWy.  «• 
detected  in  a  eorrespondenoe  with  Monaienr  ChamiUard.ow  -tf 
the  French  king's  minbteta,  to  whom  he  traitsmitled  the  pr<- 
ceediu^  of  buth  houses  of  parliament  with  reaped  to  tbr  a>.T 
mentation  of  the  British  forces  and  other  pnpi^n  of  grctt  in 
porta  nee. 
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noM  a  conearrence  there  is  between  Bome  persons 
once  in  great  power  and  a  French  papist;  both 
agreeing  hi  the  great  end  of  taking  away  Mr.  Har- 
ley's  life,  though  differing  in  their  methods  ;  the  first 
proceeding  by  subornation,  the  other  by  Tiolence ; 
therein  Guiscard  seems  to  have  the  aovantage,  as 
aiming  no  further  than  his  life,  while  the  others 
dnigued  to  destroy  at  once  both  that  and  his  reputa- 
tion. The  malice  of  both  against  this  gentleman 
fpems  to  haye  risen  from  the  same  cause — his  dis- 
carering  designs  against  the  goremment.  It  was 
Mr.  Harley  who  detected  the  treasonable  correspond- 
ence of  Greg,  and  secured  him  betimes,  when  a 
certab  great  man  who  shall  be  nameless  had,  out 
of  the  depth  of  his  politics,  sent  him  a  caution  to 
make  his  escape,  which  would  certainly  have  fixed 
the  appearance  of  guilt  upon  Mr.  Harley  ;  but  when 
that  was  prevented,  they  would  have  enticed  the  con- 
demned criminal  with  promise  of  a  pardon,  to  write 
and  sign  an  accusation  against  the  secretary :  but,  to 
uv  Greg's  own  expression,  his  death  was  nothing 
near  »o  ignominious  as  would  have  been  such  a  life 
that  most  be  saved  by  prostituting  his  conscience. 
The  same  gentleman  now  lies  stabbed  by  his  other 
enemy,  a  popish  spy,  whose  treason  he  has  discovered. 
God  preserve  the  rest  of  her  majesty's  ministers  from 
«Qch  protestants,  and  from  such  papists ! 

I  »hall  take  occasion  to  hint  at  some  particularities 
in  this  surprising  fact  for  the  sake  of  those  at  a  dis- 
tance, or  who  may  not  be  thoroughly  informed.  The 
ronrderer  confessed  in  Newgate  that  his  chief  design 
way  against  Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  who  happened 
to  change  seats  with  Mr.  Harley  for  more  conve- 
nience of  examining  the  criminal :  and  being  asked 
^  hat  provoked  him  to  stab  the  chancellor,  he  said 
that,  not1)eing  able  to  come  at  the  secretary  as  he  in- 
tended, it  was  some  satisfaction  to  murder  the  per- 
son whom  he  thought  Mr.  St.  John  loved  best. 

And  here,  if  Mr.  Harley  has  still  any  enemies  left, 
whom  his  blood  spilt  in  the  public  service  cannot  re- 
concile, I  hope  they  will  at  least  admire  his  magna- 
nimitjr,  which  ia  a  quality  esteemed  even  in  an  ene- 
Bj ;  and  1  think  there  are  few  greater  instances  of 
it  to  be  found  in  story.  After  the  wound  was  g^ven 
^  was  observed  neither  to  change  his  countenance 
t)or  difcover  any  concern  or  disorder  in  his  speech. 
He  rose  up  and  walked  about  the  room  while  he  was 
tMe  with  the  greatest  tranquillity  during  the  height  of 
the  confusion.  When  the  surgeon  came,  he  took  him 
uide  and  desired  he  would  inform  him  freely  whether 
the  wound  were  mortal,  because  in  that  case  he  said 
he  had  some  affiurs  to  settle  relating  to  his  family. 
The  blade  of  the  penknife,  broken  by  the  violence 
^f  the  blow  against  the  rib,  within  a  quarter  of  an 
iiich  of  the  handle,  was  dropped  out  (I  know  not  whe- 
ther from  the  wound  or  his  clothes)  as  the  surgeon  was 
Eoinj  to  dress  him :  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  up, 
and  wiping  it  himself  gave  it  to  somebody  to  keep, 
^)inghe  thought  it  now  properly  belonged  to  him. 
He  thowed  no  sort  of  resentment,  nor  spoke  one 
^f>Ient  word  against  Guiscard,  but  appeared  all  the 
while  the  least  concerned  of  any  in  the  company  ; 
*  fttate  of  mind  which  in  such  an  exigency  nothing 
hm  innocence  can  give,  and  is  truly  worthy  of  a 
thrift ian  philosopher. 

If  there  be  really  so  great  a  difference  in  principle 
h|-tween  the  high-fiying  Whigs  and  the  friends  of 
1  nnce,  I  cannot  but  repeat  the  question,  how  came 
they  to  join  in  the  destruction  of  the  same  man  ! 
(an  his  death  be  possibly  for  the  interest  of  both  1 
Or  have  they  both  the  same  quarrel  against  him, 
that  he  is  perpetually  discovering  and  preventing  the 
treacherous  designs  of  our  enemiesi  However  it  be, 
ttit«  great  miniater  may  now  say,  with  St.  Paul,  that 


he  has  been  in  perils  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  in 
perils  by  strangers. 

In  the  midst  of  so  melancholy  a  subject,  I  cannot 
but  congratulate  with  our  own  country  that  such  a 
savage  monster  as  the  marquis  de  Guiscard  is  none 
of  her  production :  a  wretch  perhaps  more  detestable 
in  his  own  nature  than  even  this  barbarous  act  has 
been  yet  able  to  represent  him  to  the  world.  For 
there  are  good  reasons  to  believe,  from  several  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  had  intentions  of  a  deeper  die 
than  those  he  happened  to  execute :  I  mean  such  as 
every  good  subject  must  tremble  to  think  on.  He 
has  of  late  been  frequently  seen  going  up  the  back 
stairs  at  court,  and  walking  alone  in  an  outer  room 
adjoining  to  her  majesty's  bedchamber.  He  has 
often  and  earnestly  pressed  for  some  time  to  have 
access  to  the  queen,  even  since  his  correspondence 
with  France.  And  he  has  now  given  such  a  proof 
of  his  disposition  as  leaves  it  easy  to  guess  what  %vaB 
before  in  his  thoughts,  and  what  he  was  capable  of 
attempting. 

It  is  humbly  to  be  hoped  that  the  legislature  will 

interpose  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  as  this, 

and  direct  a  punishment  some  way  proportionable 

to  so  execrable  a  crime. 

Et  quicunque  tuiim  riolavit  vnlnere  eorpos, 
Morte  laat  meriti 


No.  34. 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  22,  1711. 

De  lihertat*^  retinendA.  qua  certe  nihil  eat  dulciua.  tibi  UHk'ntior. 

1  a^ree  with  you  in  respect  to  your  Kotiments  for  preserving 
our  liberty,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  pleasing  to  a 
human  miud. 

The  apologies  of  the  ancient  fathers  are  reckoned 
to  have  been  the  most  useful  parts  of  their  writings, 
and  to  have  done  greatest  service  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion ;  because  they  removed  those  misrepresentations 
which  had  done  it  most  injury.  The  methods  these 
writers  took  were  openly  and  freely  to  discover 
every  point  of  their  faith,  to  detect  the  falsehood  of 
their  accusers,  and  to  charge  nothing  upon  their  ad- 
versaries but  what  they  were  sure  to  make  good. 
This  example  has  been  ill  followed  of  later  times  : 
the  papists,  since  the  Reformation,  using  all  arts  to 
palliate  the  absurdities  of  their  tenets,  and  loading 
the  reformers  with  a  thousand  calumnies ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  has  been  onlv  a  more  various,  wide, 
and  inveterate  separation.  It  is  the  same  thing  in 
civil  schisms:  a  Whig  forms  an  image  of  a  Tory 
just  after  the  thing  he  most  abhors,  and  that  image 
serves  to  represent  the  whole  body. 

I  am  not  sensible  of  any  material  difference  tliere 
is  between  those  who  call  themselves  the  old  Whigs 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  present  Tories  ;  at  least 
by  all  I  could  ever  find  from  examining  several  per- 
sons of  each  denomination.  But  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  present  body  of  Whigs,  as  they  now 
constitute  that  party,  is  a  very  odd  mixture  of  man- 
kind, being  forced  to  enlarge  their  bottom  by  taking 
in  every  heterodox  professor,  either  in  religion  or 
government,  whose  opinions  they  were  obliged  to 
encourage  for  fear  of  lessening  their  number ;  while 
the  bulk  of  the  landed  men  and  people  were  en- 
tirely  of  the  old  sentiments.  However,  tliey  still 
pretended  a  due  regard  to  the  monarchy  and  the 
church,  even  at  the  time  when  they  were  making 
the  largest  steps  toward  the  ruin  of  both  ;  but,  not 
being  able  to  wipe  off  the  many  accusations  laid  to 
their  charge,  they  endeavoured,  by  throwing  scandal, 
to  make  the  Tories  appear  blacker  than  themselves : 
and  so  the  people  might  join  with  them,  as  the 
smaller  evil  of  the  two. 

But  among  all  the  reproaches  which  the  Whigs 
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have  flung  upon  their  adTenariefl,  there  is  none  has 
done  them  more  service  than  that  of  passive  obedi- 
ence, as  they  represent  it  with  the  consequences  of 
non-resistance,  arbitrary  power,  indefeasible  right, 
tyranny,  popery,  and  what  not.  There  is  no  accu- 
sation which  has  passed  with  more  plausibility  than 
this,  or  any  that  is  supported  with  less  justice.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  undeceive  those  who  have  been 
misled  by  false  representations,  1  thought  it  would 
be  no  improper  undertaking  to  set  this  matter  in  a 
fair  light,  which  I  think  has  not  yet  been  done.  A 
Whig  asks  whether  you  hold  passive  obedience! 
you  affirm  it :  he  then  immediately  cries  out,  **  You 
are  a  Jacobite,  a  friend  of  France  and  the  pre- 
tender !"  because  he  makes  you  answerable  for  the 
definition  he  has  formed  of  that  term,  however  dif- 
ferent it  be  from  what  you  understand.  I  will, 
therefore,  give  two  descriptions  of  passive  obedi- 
ence ;  the  first,  as  it  is  falsely  charged  by  the 
Whigs ;  the  other,  as  it  is  really  professed  by  the 
Tories ;  at  least  by  nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  I  ever 
conversed  with. 

Passive  obedience,  as  charged  by  the  Whigs, 

The  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  is,  to  believe 
that  a  king,  even  in  a  limited  monarchy,  holding  his 
power  only  from  God,  is  only  answerable  to  him ; 
that  such  a  king  is  above  all  law  ;  that  the  cruelest 
tyrant  must  be  submitted  to  in  all  things  ;  and  if  his 
commands  be  ever  so  unlawful,  you  must  neither 
fly  nor  resist,  nor  use  any  other  weapons  than  pray- 
ers and  tears.  Although  he  should  force  your  wife 
and  daughter,  murder  your  children  before  your 
liEu:e,  or  cut  off  five  hundred  heads  in  a  morning  for 
his  diversion,  you  are  still  to  wish  him  a  long,  pros- 
perous reign,  and  to  be  patient  under  all  his  cruel- 
ties, with  the  same  resignation  as  under  a  plague  or 
a  famine ;  because  to  resist  him  would  be  to  resist 
God,  in  the  person  of  his  vicegerent.  If  a  king  of 
England  should  go  through  the  streets  of  London  in ' 
order  to  murder  every  man  he  met,  passive  obedi- 
ence commands  them  to  submit.  All  laws  made  to 
limit  him  signify  nothing,  although  passed  by  his 
own  consent,  if  he  thinks  fit  to  break  them.  God 
will,  indeed,  call  him  to  a  severe  account ;  but  the 
whole  people,  united  to  a  man,  cannot  presume  to 
hold  his  hands,  or  offer  him  the  least  active  disobe> 
dience :  the  people  were  certainly  created  for  him, 
and  not  he  for  the  people.  His  next  heir,  although 
worse  than  what  I  have  described,  although  a  fool  or 
a  madman,  has  a  divine  indefeasible  right  to  succeed 
him,  which  no  law  can  disannul ;  nay,  although  he 
should  kill  his  father  upon  the  throne,  he  is  imme- 
diately king  to  all  intents  and  purposes ;  the  posses- 
sion of  the  crown  wiping  off  all  stains.  But  whoso- 
ever sits  on  the  throne  without  this  title,  though 
ever  so  peaceably,  and  by  consent  of  former  kings 
and  parliaments,  is  a  usurper  while  there  is  any- 
where in  the  world  another  person  who  has  a  nearer 
hereditary  right ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  lies  under 
mortal  sin  till  that  heir  be  restored,  because  he  has 
a  divine  title  which  no  human  law  can  defeat. 

This  and  a  great  deal  more  has,  in  a  thousand 
papers  and  pamphlets,  been  laid  to  that  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience  which  the  Whigs  are  pleased  to 
charge  upon  uf>.  This  is  what  they  are  perpetually 
instilling  into  the  people  as  the  undoubted  principle 
by  which  the  present  ministry  and  a  great  majority 
in  parliament  do  at  this  time  proceed.  This  is  what 
they  accuse  the  clergy  of  delivering  from  the  pulpits, 
and  of  preaching  up  as  a  doctrine  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  salvation.  And  whoever  affirms  in  general 
that  passive  obedience  is  due  to  the  supreme  power, 
he  is   presently  loaded  by  our  candid   adversaries 


with  such  consequences  as  these.  Let  us  therefore 
see  what  this  doctrine  is  when  stripped  of  sach 
misrepresentations,  by  describing  it  as  really  taught 
and  practised  by  the  Tories ;  and  then  it  will  appm 
what  groimds  our  adversaries  have  to  accuse  us 
upon  this  article. 

Passive  obedience,  as  professed  and  practised  by  tht 

Tories, 

They  think  that  in  every  government,  whether 
monarchy  or  republic,  there  is  placed  a  supreme,  ab- 
solute, unlimited  power,  to  which  passive  obedienc^ 
Is  due.  That  wherever  is  intrusted  the  power  <a 
making  laws,  that  power  is  without  all  bounds,  nn 
repeal  or  enact  at  pleasure  whatever  laws  it  thiub 
fit,  and  justly  demand  universal  obedience  and  dod- 
resistance.  That  among  us,  as  everybody  knows 
this  power  is  lodged  in  the  king  or  queen,  togethri 
with  the  lords  and  commons  of  the  kingdom  ;  and, 
therefore,  all  decrees  whatsoever  made  by  that 
power  arc  to  be  actively  or  passively  obeyed.  That 
the  administration,  or  executive  part  of  this  power, 
is,  in  England,  solely  intrusted  with  the  prince; 
who  in  administering  those  laws  ought  to  be  no 
more  resisted  than  the  legislative  power  itself.  But 
they  do  not  conceive  the  same  absolute  passive  ob<>' 
dience  to  be  due  to  a  limited  prince's  commands 
when  they  are  directly  contrary  to  the  laws  he  ba* 
consented  to  and  sworn  to  maintain.  The  ctosq 
may  be  sued  as  well  as  a  private  person  ;  and  if  a& 
arbitrary  king  of  England  should  send  his  officers  ro 
•else  my  lands  or  goods  against  law,  I  can  lawfull; 
resist  them.  The  ministers  by  whom  he  acts  ar** 
liable  to  prosecution  and  impeachment,  althoogh  bif 
own  person  be  sacred.  But,  if  he  interpose  royal 
authority  to  support  their  insolence,  I  see  no  rcmetlj 
until  it  grows  a  general  grievance,  or  until  the  body 
of  the  people  have  reason  to  apprehend  it  will  be  so; 
after  which  it  becomes  a  case  of  necemity  ;  and  then. 
I  suppose,  a  free  people  may  assert  their  own  rights, 
yet  without  any  violation  to  the  person  or  Usft^i 
power  of  the  prince.  But,  although  the  Tone*  al- 
low all  this,  and  did  justify  it  by  the  share  they  had 
in  the  Revolution,  yet  they  see  no  reason  for  enter- 
ing upon  so  ungrateful  a  subject,  or  raising  contro- 
versies  upon  it,  as  if  we  were  in  daily  apprehenaioni 
of  tyranny,  under  the  reign  of  so  excellent  a  prin- 
cess, and  while  we  have  so  many  laws  of  late  yean 
made  to  limit  the  prerogative  ;  when,  according  ti> 
the  judgment  of  those  who  know  our  constitution 
best,  things  rather  seem  to  lean  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, which  is  equally  to  be  avoided.  As  to  Uj« 
succession,  the  Tories  think  an  hereditary  right  \<^ 
be  the  best  in  its  own  nature,  and  most  agreeable  t>-- 
our  old  constitution ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  they  al- 
low it  to  be  defeasible  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  ^ 
is  Magna  Charta  too,  if  the  legislature  think  fit 
which  is  a  truth  so  manifest,  that  no  man  who  un- 
derstands the  nature  of  government  can  be  in  doubi 
concerning  it. 

These  I  take  to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  grett  mi- 
jority  among  the  Tories  with  respect  to  passive  obe- 
dience :  and  if  the  Whigs  insist,  from  the  writin:^ 
or  common  talk  of  warm  and  ignorant  men,  to  fonn 
a  judgment  of  the  whole  body,  according  to  the  fir>: 
account  I  have  here  given,  I  will  engage  to  product- 
as  many  of  their  side  who  are  utterly  against  pa**!^' 
obedience  even  to  the  legislature ;  who  will  a'*^' 
the  last  resort  of  power  to  be  in  the  people,  ag»»'*»' 
those  whom  they  have  chosen  and  trusted  &.<  thtir 
representatives,  with  the  prince  at  the  head;  i''^ 
who  will  put  wild  improbable  cases  to  show  1 1- 
reasonableness  and  necessity  of  resisting  the  le^*' 
lative   power  in   Such    imaginary  junctures;   tl-n 
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which,  however,  nothing  can  be  more  idle ;  for  I 
(Ure  undertake  in  any  aystem  of  goyemment,  either 
spfculative  or  practic,  that  was  ever  yet  in  the 
world,  from  Plato's  Republic  to  Harrington's 
Oceana,  to  put  such  difficulties  as  cannot  be  an- 
swered. 

AU  the  other  calumnies  jaised  by  the  Whigs  may 
be  as  easily  wiped  off;  and  I  have  the  charity  to 
wish  they  could  as  fully  answer  the  just  accusations 
we  have  against  them.  Dodwell,  Hickes,  and 
Lesley,  are  gravely  quoted  to  prove  that  the  Tories 
design  to  bring  in  the  pretender ;  and  if  I  should 
quote  them  to  prove  that  the  same  thing  is  intended 
by  the  Whigs,  it  would  be  full  as  reasonable ;  since 
I  am  sure  they  have  at  least  as  much  to  do  with 
Nonjurors  as  we.  But  our  objections  against  the 
Whi^  are  built  upon  their  constant  practice  for 
many  years,  whereof  I  have  produced  a  hundred 
instances,  against  any  single  one  uf  which  no  an- 
»rer  has  yet  been  attempted,  although  I  have  been 
rorioua  enough  to  look  into  all  the  papers  I  could 
meet  with  that  are  written  against  the  Examiner ; 
such  a  task  as,  I  hope,  no  man  thinks  1  would  under- 
iro  for  any  other  end  but  that  of  finding  an  oppor- 
tunity to  own  and  rectify  my  mistakes :  as  I  would 
be  ready  to  do  upon  the  call  of  the  meanest  adver- 
sary. Upon  which  occasion  1  shall  take  leave  to  add 
a  few  words. 

I  flattered  myself  last  Thursday,  from  the  nature 
of  my  subject,  and  the  inoffensive  manner  I  handled 
it,  that  I  should  have  one  week's  respite  from  those 
mercileis  pens  whose  severity  will  some  time  break 
my  heart :  but  I  am  deceived,  and  find  them  more 
riolent  than  ever.     They  charge  me  with  two  lies 
and  a  blunder.     The  first  lie  is  a  truth,  that  Guis- 
rand  was  invited  OTer  ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence. 
I  do  Qot  tax  it  aa  a  £ault ;  such  sort  of  men  have 
often  been  serviceable  :  I  only  blamed  the  indiscre- 
tion of  raising  a  profligate  abbot,  at  the  first  step,  to 
ft  lieutenant-general  and  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
bor^e,  without  staying  some  reasonable  time,  as  is 
ntual  in  such  caaes,  until  he  had  given  some  proofe 
of  his  fidelity  as  well  as  of  that  interest  and  credit  he 
pretended  to  have  in  his  country.     But  that  is  said 
to  be  another  lie ;  for  he  was  a  papist,  and  could  not 
hare  a  regiment ;  however,  this  other  lie  is  a  truth 
ti>o ;  for  a  regiment  he  had,  and  paid  by  us  to  his 
a^ent,  Monsieur  le  Bas,  for  his  use.     The  third  is  a 
blunder ;  that  I  say  Guiscard's  design  was  against 
Mr.  secretary  SL  John,  and  yet  my  reasonings  upon 
it  are  as  if  it  were  personally  against  Mr.  Harley. 
But  I  say  no  such  thing,  and  my  reasonings  are  just. 
1  rrlate  only  what  Guiscard  said  in  Newgate,  be- 
nute  it  was  a  particularity  the  reader  might  be  curi- 
ous to  know,  and  accordingly  it  lies  in  a  paragraph 
by  itself,  after  my  reflections ;  but  I  never  meant  to 
be  aoiwerable  for  what  Guiscard  said,  or  thought  it 
of  weight  enoughjfor  me  to  draw  conclusions  thence, 
when  1  had  the  address  of  both  houses  to  direct  me 
Wtter :  where  it  is  expressly  said  that  Mr.  Harley's 
fi'i^'Uty  to  her  majesty,  and  zeal  for  her  service,  have 
drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abettors  of 
popery  and  faction.   This  is  what  I  believe,  and  what 
I  ahaU  stick  to. 

But,  alas !  these  are  not  the  passages  which  have 
nised  so  much  fury  against  me.  One  or  two  mis- 
take* in  facta  of  no  importance,  or  a  single  blunder, 
voold  not  have  provoked  them ;  they  are  not  so 
tender  of  my  reputation  as  a  writer.  All  their  out- 
^ve  is  occasioned  by  those  passages  in  that  paper 
which  they  do  not  in  the  least  pretend  to  answer, 
and  with  the  utmost  reluctancy  are  forced  to  men- 
lioiu  They  take  abundance  of  pains  to  clear  Guis- 
cud  from  a  design  against  Mr.  Harley's  life  i  but 


offer  not  one  argument  to  clear  their  other  friends, 
who,  in  the  business  of  Greg,  were  equally  guilty  of 
the  same  design  against  the  same  person;  whose 
tongues   were  very  swords,  and  whose  penknives 


were  axes. 


No.  35. 

THURSDAY,    MARCH  29,  1711. 

— ' —  Sunt  hie  etiam  sua  premia  laudi ; 
Sunt  laciuryma  renim,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt. 

The  palm  that  virtue  yields  1  in  scenes  Uke  Uiete 
We  trace  hamanity,  and  man  with  man 
Related  by  the  kindred  sense  of  woa. 

I  BEGIN  to  be  heartily  weary  of  my  employment  as 
Examiner ;  which  I  wish  the  ministry  would  consi- 
der with  half  so  much  concern  as  I  do,  and  assign 
me  some  other,  with  less  pains  and  a  larger  pension. 
There  may  soon  be  a  vacancy  either  on  the  bench, 
in  the  revenue,  or  the  armv,  and  I  am  equally  quali- 
fied for  each ;  but  this  trade  of  examining,  1  appre- 
hend, may  at  one  time  or  other  go  near  to  sour  my 
temper.     I  did  lately  propose  that  some  of  those  in- 
genious pens  which  are  engaged  on  the  other  side 
might  be  employed  to  succeed  me ;  and  I  undertook 
to  bring  them  over  for  t'other  crown  ;  but  it  was  an- 
swered, that  those  gentlemen  do  much  better  ser- 
vice in  the  stations  where  they  are.     It  was  added 
that  abundance  of  abuses  yet  remained  to  be  laid 
open  to  the  world,  which  I  had  often  promised  to 
do,  but  was  too  much  diverted  by  other  subjects  that 
came  into  my  head.     On  the  other  side,  the  advices 
of  some  friends,  and  the  threats  of  many  enemies,  have 
put  me  upon  considering  what  would  have  become 
of  me  if  times  should  alter ;  this  I  have  done  very 
maturely,  and  the  result  is,  that  I  am  in  no  manner 
of  pain.     I  grant  that  what  I  have  said  upon  occa- 
sion, concerning  the   late  men  in  power,  may  be 
called  satire  by  some  unthinking  people,  as  long  as 
that  faction  is  down ;  but  if  ever  they  come  into 
play  again  I  must  give  them  warning  beforehand 
that  I  shall  expect  to  be  a  favourite,  and  that  those 
pretended  advocates  of  theirs  will  be  pilloried  for 
libellers.      For   I  appeal  to  any  man  whether   I 
ever  charged  that  party,  or  its  leaders,  with  one  sin- 
gle  action  or  design  which  (if  we   may  judge  by 
their  former  practices)  thev  will  not  openly  profess, 
be  proud  of,  and  score  up  ror  merit  when  Uiey  come 
again  to  the  head  of  afiairs.     I  said  they  were  inso- 
lent to  the  queen ;  vriU  they  not  value  themselves 
upon  that  as  an  argument  to  prove    them    bold 
assertors  of  the  people's  liberty  1     I  affirmed  they 
were  against  a  peace ;  will  they  be  angry  with  me 
for  setting  forth  the  refinements  of  their  politics,  in 
pursuing  the  only  method  left  to  preserve  them  in 
power!     I  said  they  had  involved  the  nation  in 
debts,  and  engrossed  much  of  its  money ;  they  go 
beyond  me,  and  boast  they  have  got  it  all,  and  the 
credit  too.     I  have  urged  the  probability  of  their 
intending  great  alterations  in  religion  and  govern- 
ment; if  they  destroy  both  at  their  next  coming, 
will  they  not  reckon  my  foretelling  it  rather  as  a 
panegyric  than  an  affront  1  I  said  they  had  formerly 
a  design  against  Mr.  Harley's  life ;  if  they  were  now 
in  power  would  they  not  immediately  cut  off  his 
head,  and  thank  me  for  justifying  the  sincerity  of 
their  intentions  1     In  short,  there  is  nothing  I  ever 
said  of  those  worthy  patriots  which  mav  not  be  as 
well  excused;  therefore,   as   soon  as  they  resume 
their  places  I  positively  design  to  put  in  my  claim  ; 
and,  I  think,  may  do  it  with  a  much  better  grace 
than  many  of  that  party  who  now  make  their  court 
to  the  present  ministry.     I  know  two  or  three  great 
men,  at  whose  levees  you  may  daily  observe  a  score 
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of  the  most  forward  faces,  which  everybody  is 
ashamed  of,  except  those  who  wear  them.  But  I 
conceive  my  pretensions  will  be  upon  a  very  differ- 
ent foot.  Let  me  offer  a  parallel  case : — Suppose 
king  Charles  the  First  had  entirely  subdued  the 
rebels  at  Naseby,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  his 
obediente ;  whoever  had  gone  about  to  reason  from 
the  former  conduct  of  those  saints,  that  if  the  victory 
had  fallen  on  their  side  they  would  have  murdered 
their  prince,  destroyed  monarchy  and  the  church, 
and  made  the  king's  party  compound  for  their  es- 
tates as  delinquents,  would  have  been  called  a  false 
uncharitable  libeller  by  those  very  persons  who 
afterward  gloried  in  all  this,  and  called  it  the  work 
of  the  Lord  when  they  happened  to  succeed.  I  re- 
member there  was  a  person  fined  and  imprisoned 
for  scandalum  magnatum^  because  he  said  the  duke 
of  York  was  a  papist ;  but  when  that  prince  came 
to  be  king,  and  made  open  profession  of  his  religion, 
he  had  the  justice  immediately  to  release  his  pri- 
soner, who,  in  hiB  opinion,  had  put  a  compliment 
upon  him,  and  not  a  reproach ;  and  therefore  colonel 
Titus, '  who  had  warmly  asserted  the  same  thing  in 
parliament,  was  made  a  privy-counsellor. 

By  this  rule,  if  that  which  for  some  politic  rea- 
sons is  now  called  scandal  upon  the  late  ministry, 
proves  one  day  to  be  only  an  abstract  of  such  a  cha- 
racter as  they  will  assume  and  be  proud  of,  I  think  I 
may  fairly  offer  my  pretensions,  and  hope  for  their 
favour ;  and  I  am  the  more  confirmed  in  this  notion 
by  what  I  have  observed  in  those  papers  that  come 
out  weekly  against  the  Examiner.  The  authors  are 
perpetually  telling  me  of  my  ingratitude  to  my  mas- 
ters ;  that  I  blunder  and  betray  the  cause,  and  write 
with  more  bitterness  against  those  who  hire  me  than 
against  the  Whigs.  Now  I  took  all  this  at  first  only 
for  so  many  strains  of  wit,  and  pretty  paradoxes,  to 
divert  the  reader ;  but,  upon  further  thinking,  I  find 
they  are  serious.  I  imagined  I  had  complimented 
the  present  ministry  for  their  dutiful  behaviour  to 
the  queen,  for  their  love  of  the  old  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  for  their  generosity  and  justice, 
and  for  their  desire  of  a  speedy  honourable  peace  ; 
but  it  seems  I  am  mistaken,  and  they  reckon  all  this 
for  satire,  because  it  is  directly  contrary  to  the  prac- 
tice of  all  those  whom  they  set  up  to  defend,  and 
utterly  against  all  their  notions  of  a  good  ministry. 
Therefore  I  cannot  but  think  they  have  reason  on 
their  side ;  for,  suppose  I  should  write  the  character 
of  an  honest,  a  religious,  and  a  learned  man,  and 
send  the  first  to  Newgate,  the  second  to  the  Grecian 
coffeehouse,  and  the  last  to  White's,  would  they  not 
all  pass  for  satires,  and  justly  enough,  among  the 
companies  to  whom  they  were  sent  1 

Having  therefore  employed  several  papers  in  such 
sort  of  panegyric,  and  but  very  few  on  what  they 
understand  to  be  satires,  I  shall  henceforth  upon 
occasion  be  more  liberal  of  the  latter ;  of  which  they 
are  likely  to  have  a  taste  in  the  remainder  of  this 
present  paper. 

Among  all  the  advantages  which  the  kingdom  has 
received  by  the  late  change  of  ministry,  the  greatest 
must  be  allowed  to  be  the  calling  of  the  present 
parliament  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  last.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  this  excellent  assembly  has  en- 
tirely recovered  the  honour  of  parliaments,  which 
had  been  unhappily  prostituted  for  some  years  past 
by  the  factious  proceedings  of  an  unnatiural  majority, 
in  concert  with  a  most  corrupt  administration.  It 
is  plain,  by  the  present  choice  of  members,  that  the 
electors  of  England,  when  left  to  themselves,  do 
rightly  understand  their  true  interest.    The  moderate 
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Whigs  begin  to  be  convinced  that  we  have  been  all 
this  whiie  in  the  wrong  hands,  and  that  things  are 
now  as  they  should  be.  And  as  the  present  house  of 
commons  is  the  best  representative  of  the  nation  that 
has  ever  been  summoned  in  our  memories*  so  they 
have  taken  care  in  their  first  session,  by  that  noble 
bill  of  qualification,  that  future  paiiiamenta  should 
be  composed  of  landed  men ;  and  our  properties  lie 
no  more  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  have  none  them- 
selves, or  at  least  only  what  is  transient  or  imaginar}*. 
If  there  be  any  gratitude  in  posterity,  the  memory 
of  this  assembly  will  be  always  celebrated ;  if  other- 
wise, at  least  we,  who  share  in  the  blessings  they 
derive  to  us,  ought  with  grateful  hearts  to  acknow- 
ledge them. 

I  design  in  some  following  papers  to  draw  up  a 
list  (for  I  can  do  no  more)  of  the  great  things  this 
parliament  has  already  performed ;  the  many  abuses 
they  have  detected ;  their  justice  in  deciding  elections 
without  regard  to  party;  their  eheerfuLness  and 
address  in  raising  supplies  for  the  war,  and  at  the 
same  time  providing  for  the  nation's  debts  ;  their 
duty  to  the  queen,  and  their  kindness  to  the  church. 
In  the  mean  time  I  cannot  forbear  mentioning 
two  particulars  which,  in  my  opinion,  do  discover 
in  some  measure  the  temper  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, and  bear  analogy  to  those  passages  related  by 
Plutarch  in  the  lives  of  certain  great  men.  which, 
as  himself  observes,  although  they  be  not  of  actions 
which  make  any  great  noise  or  figure  in  history,  ye: 
give  more  light  into  the  characters  of  persons  than 
we  could  receive  from  an  account  of  their  most  re- 
nowned achievements. 

Something  like  this  may  be  observed  from  two 
late  instances  of  decency  and  good  nature  in  that 
illustrious  assembly  I  am  speaking  of.  The  first 
was  when,  after  that  inhuman  attempt  upon  Mr. 
Harley,  they  were  pleased  to  vote  an  address  to  th« 
queen,  wherein  they  express  their  utmost  detestatioa 
of  the  fact,  their  high  esteem  and  great  concern  ^r 
that  able  minister,  and  justly  impute  his  miafbrtuoes 
to  that  zeal  for  her  majesty's  service  which  hid 
drawn  upon  him  the  hatred  of  all  the  abetton  of 
popery  and  faction.  I  dare  afiirm  that  so  distin- 
guishing a  mark  of  honour  and  good  will  from  surb 
a  parliament  was  more  acceptable  to  a  person  of  Mr. 
Harley's  generous  nature  than  the  most  bountifbl 
grant  that  was  ever  yet  made  to  a  subject ;  as  bcr 
majesty's  answer,  filled  with  gracious  expressions  in 
his  favour,  adds  more  to  his  real  glory  than  snt 
titles  she  could  bestow.  The  prince  and  represent- 
atives of  the  whole  kingdom  join  in  their  concern 
for  so  important  a  life ;  these  are  the  true  rewsid« 
of  virtue ;  and  this  is  the  commerce  between  nobW 
spirits,  in  a  coin  which  the  giver  knows  where  to 
bestow,  and  the  receiver  how  to  value,  although 
neither  avarice  nor  ambition  would  be  able  to  com- 
prehend its  worth. 

The  other  instance  I  intend  to  produce,  of  decencv 
and  good  nature  in  the  present  house  of  commons, 
relates  to  their  most  worthy  speaker ;  *  who,  havins 
unfortunately  lost  his  eldest  son,  the  assembly,  moved 
with  a  generous  pity  for  so  sensible  an  affliction, 
adjourned  themselves  for  a  week,  that  so  good  & 
servant  for  the  public  might  have  some  interval  to 
wipe  away  a  Other's  tears.  And,  indeeed,  that  srea- 
tleman  has  too  just  an  occasion  for  his  grief,  by  the 
death  of  a  son  who  had  already  acquired  so  great  a 
reputation  for  every  amiable  quality,  and  who  might 
have  lived  to  be  so  great  an  honour  and  an  orna- 
ment to  his  ancient  family. 

Before  I  comilude,  I  must  desire  one  favour  of  the 
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'fader ;  that,  when  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
pfTute  tny  paper  written  against  the  Examiner,  he 
will  not  form  his  Judgment  by  any  mangled  quota- 
tion out  of  it  which  he  finds  in  nuch  papers,  but  be 
10  just  as  to  read  the  paragraph  referred  to,  which  I 
tm  con6dent  will  be  found  a  sufficient  answer  to  all 
th&t  eTer  those  papers  can  object ;  at  least  I  hsTe 
•f rn  above  fifty  of  them,  and  noTer  yet  obserTed  one 
licgte  quotation  transcribed  with  common  candour. 


No.  36. 

THURSDAT,  APRIL  5,    1711. 

NuUo  sno  peecato  impediaatar,  quo  minus  alterius  pcipeata 
demoostnure  poaaint. 

No  fault  or  crime  in  themaelvf*  hindera  tb«m  fVom  sesichiog 
into  and  pointing  out  the  ftmlti  of  othera. 

I  HATB  been  considering  the  old  constitution  of  this 
kingdom;  comparing  it  with  the  monarchies  and 
republics  whereof  we  meet  so  many  accounts  in  an- 
cient Btory,  and  with  those  at  present  in  most  parts 
of  Europe.  I  have  considerea  our  religion,  esta- 
blished here  by  the  legislature  soon  after  the  Reform- 
ation. I  have  likewise  examined  the  genius  and 
disposition  of  the  people  under  that  reasonable  free- 
dom they  possess.  Then*  I  have  turned  my  reflec- 
tioni  upon  those  two  great  divisions  of  Whig  and 
Toiy  (which  some  way  or  other  take  in  the  whole 
Linjjdom),  with  the  principles  they  both  profess,  as 
utU  as  those  wherewith  they  reproach  one  another. 
From  all  this  I  endeavour  to  determine  from  which 
ude  her  present  majesty  may  reasonably  hope  for 
moct  security  to  her  person  and  government,  and  to 
wbich  ihe  ought  in  prudence  to  trust  the  adminis- 
tntion  of  her  afiairs.  If  these  two  rivals  were  really 
no  mote  than  parties  according  to  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  I  should  agree  with  those  poli- 
ticiins  who  think  a  prince  descends  from  his  dignity 
b)  patting  himself  at  the  head  of  either,  and  that  his 
wisest  course  i*  to  keep  them  in  a  balance,  raising 
or  depressing  either  as  it  best  suits  with  his  designs.- 
But  when  the  visible  interest  of  his  crown  and  king- 
dom lies  on  one  side,  and  when  the  other  is  but  a 
/iictioD,  raised  and  strengthened  by  incidents  and 
intrigues,  and  by  deceiving  the  people  with  false 
representations  of  things,  he  ought  in  prudence  to 
tike  the  first  opportunity  of  opening  his  subjects' 
«>es,  and  declaring  himself  in  favour  of  those  who 
vt  for  preserving  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the 
nation,  wherewith  his  own  are  so  interwoven. 

This  was  certainly  our  case  :  for  I  do  not  take  the 
heads,  advocates,  and  followers  of  the  Whigs,  to 
make  up,  strictly  speaking,  a  national  party ;  being 
paiched  up  of  heterogeneous,  inconsistent  parts, 
«hom  notlking  served  to  tmite  but  the  common  in- 
terest of  sharing  in  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  the 
people;  the  present  dread  of  their  adversaries,  by 
«hom  they  apprehended  to  be  called  to  an  account ; 
uuJ  that  genend  conspiracy  of  endeavouring  to  over- 
turn the  church  and  state,  which,  however,  if  they 
loold  have  compassed,  they  would  certainly  have 
Mien  out  among  themselves,  and  broke  in  pieces, 
^  their  predecessors  did  after  they  destroyed  the 
monarchy  and  religion.  For  how  could  a  Whig, 
« ho  is  against  all  discipline,  agree  with  a  presby- 
terian,  who  carries  it  higher  than  the  papists  them- 
•ehes!  How  could  a  Socinian  adjust  his  models  to 
cither  t  Or  how  could  any  of  these  cement  with  a 
deist,  or  freethinker,  when  they  came  to  consult 
npou  points  of  laithi  Neither  would  they  have 
screed  better  in  their  systems  of  government,  where 
•ome  would  have  been  for  a  king  under  the  limit- 
stiona  of  a  duke  of  Venice ;  others  for  a  Dutch  re- 


public ;  a  third  party  for  an  aristocracy ;  and  most 
of  all  for  some  new  fabric  of  their  own  contriving. 

But,  however,  let  us  consider  them  as  a  party,  and 
under  those  general  tenets  wherein  they  agreed  and 
which  they  publicly  owned,  without  charging  them 
with  any  that  they  pretend  to  deny.  Then,  let  us 
examine  those  principles  of  the  Tories  which  their 
adversaries  allow  them  to  profess,  and  do  not  pretend 
to  tax  them  with  any  actions  contrary  to  those  pro- 
fessions :  after  whicn,  let  the  reader  judge  which  of 
these  two  parties  a  prince  has  most  to  fear ;  and 
whether  her  majesty  did  not  consider  the  ease,  the 
safety,  and  dignity  of  her  person,  the  security  of  her 
crown,  and  &e  transmission  of  monarchy  to  her 
protestant  successors,  when  she  put  her  affairs  into 
the  present  hands. 

Suppose  the  matter  were  now  entire,  the  queen  to 
make  her  choice,  and  for  that  end  should  order  the 
principles  on  both  sides  to  be  fairly  laid  before  her. 
First,  I  conceive  the  Whigs  would  grant  that  they 
have  naturally  no  very  great  veneration  for  crowned 
heads ;  that  they  allow  the'person  of  the  prince  may, 
upon  many  occasions,  be  resisted  by  arms ;  and  they 
do  not  condemn  the  war  raised  against  king  Charles 
the  First,  or  own  it  to  be  a  rebellion,  although  they 
would  be  thought  to  blame  his  murder.  They  do 
not  think  the  prerogative  to  be  yet  sufficiently 
limited,  and  have  therefore  taken  care  (as  a  par- 
ticular mark  of  their  veneration  for  the  illustrious 
house  of  Hanover)  to  clip  it  still  closer  against  the 
next  reign  ;  which  consequently  they  would  be  glad 
to  see  done  in  the  present ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
majority  of  them,  if  it  were  put  to  the  vote,  would 
allow  that  they  prefer  a  commonwealth  before  a 
monarchy.  As  to  religion,  their  universal  undis- 
puted maxim  is,  that  it  ought  to  make  no  distinction 
at  all  among  protestants;  and  in  the  word  pro- 
testant they  include  everybody  who  is  not  a  papist, 
and  who  will  by  an  oath  give  security  to  the  govern- 
ment. Union  in  discipline  and  doctrine,  the  offSen- 
sive  sin  of  schism,  the  notion  of  a  church  and  a 
hierarchy,  they  laugh  at,  as  foppery,  cant,  and  priest- 
craft. They  see  no  necessity  at  all  that  there  should 
be  a  national  fidth ;  and  what  we  usually  call  by  that 
name  they  only  style  **  the  religion  of  the  magis- 
trate." Since  the  dissenters  and  we  agree  in  i&e 
main,  why  should  the  difference  of  a  few  speculative 
points  or  modes  of  dress  incapacitate  them  from 
serving  their  prince  and  country  in  a  juncture  when 
we  ought  to  have  all  hands  up  against  the  common 
enemy  f  And  why  should  they  be  forced  to  take  the 
sacrament  from  our  cleigy's  hands,  and  in  our  pos- 
ture ;  or,  indeed,  why  compelled  to  receive  it  at  all, 
when  they  take  an  employment  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  religion  1 

These  are  the  notions  which  most  of  that  party 
avow,  and  which  they  do  not  endeavour  to  disgtiise 
or  set  off  with  false  colours,  or  complain  of  being 
misrepresented  about.  I  have  here  placed  them  on 
purpose  in  the  same  light  which  themselves  do  in 
the  very  apologies  they  make  for  what  we  accuse 
them  of;  and  how  inviting  even  these  doctrines  are 
for  such  a  monarch  to  close  with,  as  our  law,  both 
statute  and  common,  tmderstands  a  king  of  England 
to  be,  let  others  decide.  But  then,  if  to  these  we 
should  add  other  opinions,  which  most  of  their  own 
writers  justify,  and  which  their  universal  practice 
has  given  a  sanction  to,  they  are  no  more  than  what 
a  prince  might  reasonably  expect  as  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  those  avowed  prinQples.  For  when 
such  persons  are  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  low 
opinion  they  have  of  princes  will  certainly  lead  them 
to  violate  tliat  respect  they  ought  to  bear ;  and  at  Uie 
same  time  their  own  want  of  duty  to  their  sovereign 
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18  largely  made  up  by  exacting  greater  aubmissions 
to  themselves  from  their  fellow-subjecta ;  it  being 
indisputably  true  that  the  same  principle  of  pride 
and  ambition  makes  a  man  treat  his  equals  with  in« 
solence  in  the  same  proportion  as  he  affronts  his 
superiors ;  as  both  prince  and  people  haye  sufficiently 
felt  from  the  late  ministry. 

Then,  from  their  confessed  notions  of  religion,  as 
aboTe  related,  I  see  no  reason  to  wonder  why  they 
countenanced  not  only  all  sorts  of  dissenters,  but 
the  several  gradations  of  freethinkers  among  us,  all 
which  are  openly  enrolled  in  their  party ;  nor  why 
they  were  so  averse  from  the  present  established  form 
of  worship,  which,  by  prescribing  obedience  to  princes 
from  the  topic  of  conscience,  would  be  sure  to  thwart 
all  their  schemes  of  innovation. 

One  thing  I  might  add,  as  another  acknowledged 
maxim  in  that  party,  and  in  my  opinion  as  dangerous 
to  the  constitution  as  any  I  have  mentioned ;  1  mean 
that  of  preferring  on  all  occasions  the  moneyed  inter- 
est before  the  landed  ;  which  they  were  so  faa  from 
denying,  that  they  would  gravely  debate  the  reason- 
ableness and  justice  of  it ;  and,  at  the  rate  they  went 
on,  might  in  a  little  time  have  found  a  majority  of 
representatives  fitly  qualified  to  lay  those  heavy  bur- 
dens on  the  rest  of  the  nation  which  themselves 
would  not  touch  with  one  of  their  fingers. 

However,  to  deal  impartially,  there  are  some  mo- 
tives which  might  compel  a  prince,  under  the  neces- 
sity of  affairs,  to  deliver  himself  over  to  that  party. 
They  were  said  to  possess  the  great  bulk  of  cash,  and 
consequently  of  credit  in  the  nation  ;  and  the  heads 
of  them  had  the  reputation  of  presiding  over  those 
societies  who  have  the  great  direction  of  both ;  so 
that  all  applications  for  loans  to  the  public  service, 
upon  any  emergency,  must  be  made  through  them  ; 
and  it  might  prove  highly  dangerous  to  disoblige 
them,  because,  in  that  case,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted 
that  they  would  be  obstinate  and  malicious,  ready 
to  obstruct  all  affairs,  not  only  by  shutting  their  o^vn 
purees,  but  by  endeavouring  to  sink  credit,  although 
with  some  present  imaginary  loss  to  themselves,  only 
to  show  it  was  a  creature  of  their  own. 

From  this  summary  of  Whig  principles  and  dis- 
positions we  find  what  a  prince  may  reasonably  fear 
and  hope  from  that  party.  Let  us  now  very  briefly 
consider  the  doctrines  of  the  Tories,  which  their 
adversaries  will  not  dispute.  As  they  prefer  a  well- 
regulated  monarchy  before  all  other  forms  of  govem- 
mejit,  so  they  think  it  next  to  impossible  to  alter 
that  institution  here  without  involving  our  whole 
island  in  blood  and  desolation.  They  believe  that 
the  prerogative  of  a  sovereign  ought  at  least  to  be 
held  as  sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  rights  of  his 
people ;  if  only  for  this  reason,  because,  without  a 
due  share  of  power,  he  will  not  be  able  to  protect 
them.  They  think  that  by  many  known  laws  of 
this  realm,  both  statute  and  common,  neither  the 
person  nor  lawful  authority  of  the  prince  ought, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  be  resisted  or  dis- 
obeyed. Their  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  church 
arc  known  enough,  and  will  not  be  controverted, 
being  just  the  reverse  to  what  I  have  delivered  as 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Whigs  upon  that 
article. 

But  here  I  must  likewise  deal  impartially  too, 
and  add  one  principle  as  a  characteristic  of  the 
Tories  which  has  much  discouraged  some  princes 
from  making  use  of  them  in  affairs.  Give  the  Whigs 
but  power  enouglv  to  insult  their  sovereign,  engross 
his  favours  to  themselves,  and  to  oppress  and  plunder 
their  fellow-subjects ;  they  presently  grow  into  good 
humour  and  good  language  toward  the  crown  ;  pro- 
'-^la  they  will  stand  by  it  with  their  lives  and  fortunes ; 


and,  whatever  rudenesses  they  may  be  guilty  of  in 
private,  yet  they  assure  the  world  that  there  never 
was  so  gracious  a  monarch.  But  to  the  shune  of 
the  Tories  it  must  be  confessed  that  ncthing  of  all 
this  has  been  ever  observed  in  them ;  in  or  out  of 
favour,  you  see  no  alteration  further  than  a  httle 
cheerfulness  or  cloud  in  their  cotmtenancet ;  ibe 
highest  employments  can  add  nothing  to  their  \oy 
alty ;  but  their  behaviour  to  their  prince,  as  well  u 
their  expressions  of  love  and  duty,  are  in  all  condi- 
tions exactly  the  same. 

Having  thus  impartially  stated  the  avowed  prin- 
ciple of  Whig  and  Tory,  let  the  reader  determine  u 
he  pleases  to  which  of  Uiese  two  a  wise  prince  vatj, 
with  most  safety  to  himself  and  the  public,  trust  hi^ 
person  and  his  affairs :  and  whether  it  were  nshne« 
or  prudence  in  her  majesty  to  make  those  changes 
in  the  ministry  which  have  been  so  highly  extoUe4 
by  some  and  condemned  by  others. 


No.  37. 

THURSDAY,   APRIL    12,    1711. 

Tret  species  Um  diauinile*.  trim  tolia  texU, 
Una  dies  dedit  exitio     ■ 

Such  diflerent  formi  of  varioui  threada  comlnn'd. 
One  day  daitroy'd.  in  colbnun  ruin  joia'd. . 

I  WRITE  this  paper  for  the  sake  of  the  dissentns, 
whom  I  take  to  be  the  most  spreading  branch  of  thr 
Whig  party  that  professes  Christianity,  and  the  odIt 
one  that  seems  to  be  sealous  for  any  particulsr  f>«- 
tem  of  it ;  the  bulk  of  those  we  call  the  Low  Churrb 
being  generally  indifferent  and  undetermined  in  that 
point,  and  the  other  subdivisions  having  not  y(r( 
taken  either  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament  into 
their  scheme.  By  the  dissenters  therefore  it  will 
easily  be  understood  that  I  mean  the  presbyteri&DS, 
as  they  include  the  sects  of  anabaptists,  independents 
and  others,  which  have  been  melted  down  ioto  them 
since  the  Restoration.  This  sect,  in  order  to  mike 
itself  national,  having  gone  so  &r  as  to  raise  a  rebeU 
lion,  murder  their  king,  destroy  monarchy  and  the 
church,  was  afterward  broken  in  pieces  by  its  own 
divisions,  which  made  way  for  the  king's  return 
from  his  exile.  However,  the  sealous  among  them 
did  still  entertain  hopes  of  recovering  the  doouDion 
of  grace  :  whereof  I  have  read  a  remarkable  psssve 
in  a  book  published  about  the  year  1661 ,  and  writtmi 
by  one  of  their  own  side.  As  one  of  the  regicide:^ 
was  going  to  his  execution,  a  friend  asked  him  whe- 
ther he  thought  the  cause  would  revive  1  He  ts* 
swered.  The  cause  is  in  the  bosom  of  Christ ;  tnd  u 
sure  as  Christ  rose  from  the  dead,  so  sure  wiU  the 
cause  revive  also.  And  therefore  the  NonconformUts 
were  strictly  watched,  and  restrained  by  penal  laws 
during  the  reign  of  king  Charles  the  Second ;  the  court 
and  kingdom  looking  on  them  as  a  faction,  ready  to 
join  in  any  design  against  the  government  in  chunrb 
or  state.  And  surely  this  was  reasonable  enoofrfa 
while  so  many  continued  alive  who  had  voted,  and 
fought,  and  preached  against  both,  and  gave  no  yroal 
that  they  had  changed  their  principles.  The  Nod« 
conformists  were  then  exactly  upon  the  same  foot 
with  our  Nonjurors  now,  whom  we  double-tax«  foT* 
bid  their  conventicles,  and  keep  under  hatches,  with- 
out thinking  ourselves  possessed  with  a  pereecutinj^ 
spirit,  because  we  know  they  want  nothing  but  the 
power  to  ruin  us.  This,  in  my  opinion,  ^ould  »!• 
together  silence  the  dissenters*  complaints  of  per- 
secution under  king  Charles  the  Second,  or  maXc 
them  show  us  wherein  they  differed  at  that  time 
from  what  our  Jacobites  are  now. 

Their  inclinations  to  the  church  were  soon  dis- 
covered when  king  James  the  Second  succeeded  to 
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the  crown ;  irlth  whom  they  unanimouBly  joined  in 
its  ruin,  to  rcTcnge  themselves  for  that  restraint  they 
htd  most  justly  suffered  in  the  foregoing  reign ;  not 
from  the  persecuting  temper  of  the  clergy,  as  their 
ehmoun  would  suggest,  hut  the  prudence  and  caution 
of  the  legislature.  The  same  indulgence  against 
Uw  was  made  use  of  hy  them  and  the  papists  ;  and 
they  amicably  employed  their  power,  as  in  defence  of 
one  common  interest. 

But  the  rvToIution  happening  soon  af^er  serred  to 
vash  away  the  memory  of  the  rehellion  ;  upon  which 
the  run  against  popery  was  no  doubt  as  just  and 
•eaionable  as  that  of  fanaticism  after  the  restoration : 
tnd  the  dread  of  popery  being  then  our  latest  danger» 
ind  consequently  the  most  fresh  upon  our  spirits,  all 
months  were  open  against  that ;  the  dissenters  were 
regarded  with  an  indulgence  by  law  ;  the  rebellion 
and  lung's  murder  were  now  no  longer  a  reproach ; 
the  former  was  only  a  cinl  war,  and  whoever  durst 
nil  it  a  rebellion  was   a   Jacobite  and   friend  to 
France.    This  waa  the  more  unexpected,  because, 
ihe  revolution  being  wholly  brought  about  by  church- 
of. England  hands,  they  hoped  one  good  consequence 
of  it  would  be  the  reUeving  mm  from  the  encroach- 
menti  of  dissenters  as  well  as  those  of  papists ;  since 
both  had  equally  confederated  toward  our  ruin :  and 
lierefore  when  the  crown  was  new  settled,  it  was 
looped  at  leaat  that  the  rest  of  the  constitution  would 
he  restored.     But  this  aflkir  took  a  venr  different 
tarn:  the  dissenters  had  just  made  a  shift  to  save  a 
tide  and  join  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  when  they 
formd  all  was  desperate  with  their  protector  king 
Jimes ;  and  observing  a  party  then  forming  against 
the  old  principles  in  church  and  state  under  the 
tame  of  Whigs  and  low  churchmen,  they  listed 
tiJemwlves  of  it,  where  they  have  ever  since  con- 
liLoed.    It  is  therefore  upon  the  foot  they  now  are 
that  1  would  apply  myself  to  them  and  desire  they 
wftold  consider  the  different  circumstances  at  present 
^m  what  they  were  under  when  they  began,  their 
d«i^  against  the   church    and  monarchy  about 
ferenty  years  ago.     At  that  juncture  they  made  up 
^e  body  of  the  party ;  and  whosoever  joined  with 
them  from  principles  of  revenge,  discontent,  ambi- 
tion, or  love   of  change,  were  all  forced  to  shelter 
•ader  their  denomination ;  united  heartily  in  the 
pretences  of  a  farther  and  purer  reformation  in  reli- 
non  and  of  advancing  the  great  work  (as  the  cant 
"aa  then)  that  God  was  about  to  do  in  these  nations ; 
■weired  the  systems  of  doctrine  and  discipline  pre- 
TJbed  by  the  Scots,  and  readily  took  the  covenant ; 
n  that  there  appeared  no  division  among  them  till 
f>r  the  common  enemy  was  subdued. 
But  now  their  case  is  quite  otherwise  :  and  I  can 
w^ly  think  it  worth  being  of  a  party  upon  the  terms 
fej  have  been  received  of  late  years.     For  suppose 
^e  K  hole  faction  should  at  length  succeed  in  their 
**^  of  deatrojing  the  church ;  arc  they  so  weak 
I  to  Imagine   Uiat  the  new  modelling  of  religion 
luld  be  put  into  their  handst  would  their  brethren, 
>^  low  churchmen  and  freethinkers,  submit  to  their 
^ipline,  their  synods,  and  their  classes;  and  divide 
ie  lands  of  bishops,  or  deans  and  chapters,  among 
"Tnt     How  can    they  help  observing  that  their 
■'»»,  instead  of  pretending  more  sanctity  than  other 
»n,  are  some  of  them  for  levelling  all  religion,  and 
••  n%t  for  aboliahing  iti     Is  it  not  manifest  that 
')  have  been  treated  by  their  confederates  exactly 
'T  the  same  manner  as  they  were  by  king  James 
*■•  Second  ;  made  instruments  to  ruin  the  church ; 
^t   for  their  oVn  sakes,  but  under  a  pretended 
^ject  of  universal  freedom  in  opinion  to  advance 
e  dark  designs  of  those  who  employ  them  1     For 
."epting  the  antimonarchical  principle  and  a  few 
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false  notions  about  liberty,  I  see  but  little  agree- 
ment between  them  ;  and  even  in  these  I  believe  it 
would  be  impossible  to  contrive  a  frame  of  govern- 
ment that  would  please  them  all  if  they  had  it  now 
in  their  power  to  try.  But  however,  to  be  sure,  the 
presbyterian  institution  would  never  obtain.  For 
suppose  they  should,  in  imitation  of  their  predeces- 
sors, propose  to  have  no  king  but  our  Saviour  Christ ; 
the  whole  clan  of  freethinkers  would  immediately 
object  and  refuse  his  authority.  Neither  would 
their  low  church  brethren  use  them  better,  as  well 
knowing  what  enemies  they  are  to  that  doctrine  of 
unlimited  toleration  wherever  they  are  suffered  to 
preside.  So  that  upon  the  whole  I  do  not  see,  as 
their  present  circumstances  stand,  where  the  dissent- 
ers can  find  better  quarter  than  from  the  church  of 
England. 

Besides,  I  leave  it  to  their  consideration  whether, 
with  all  their  zeal  against  the  church,  they  ought  not 
to  show  a  little  decency ;  and  how  far  it  consists 
with  their  reputation  to  act  in  concert  with  such 
confederates*  It  was  reckoned  a  very  infamous  pro- 
ceeding in  the  present  most  christian  king  to  assist 
the  Turk  against  the  emperor :  policy  and  reasons  of 
state  were  not  allowed  sufficient  excuses  for  taking 
part  with  an  infidel  against  a  believer.  It  is  one  of 
the  dissenters'  quarrels  againat  the  church  that  she 
is  not  enough  reformed  from  popery  ;  yet  they  boldly 
entered  into  a  league  with  papists  and  a  popish 
prince  to  destroy  her.  They  profess  much  sanctity, 
and  object  against  the  wicked  lives  of  some  of  our 
members ;  yet  they  have  been  long  and  still  continue 
in  strict  combination  with  libertines  and  atheists  to 
contrive  our  ruin.  What  if  the  Jews  should  multi- 
ply and  become  a  formidable  party  among  usi 
Would  the  dissenters  join  in  alliance  with  them 
likewise  because  they  agree  already  in  some  general 
principles,  and  because  the  Jews  are  allowed  to  be  a 
stifihecked  and  rebellious  people  1 

It  is  the  part  of  wise  men  to  conceal  their  passions 
when  they  are  not  in  circumstances  of  exerting  them 
to  purpose  :  the  arts  of  getting  power  and  preserving 
indulgence  are  very  different.     For  the  former  the 
reasonable  hopes  of  the  dissenters  seem  to  be  at  an 
end ;  their  comrades,  the  Whigs  and  freethinkers, 
are  just  in  a  condition  proper  to  be  forsaken ;  and 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  body  of  the  people, 
will  be   deluded  no  longer.     Besides,  it  sometimes 
happens  for  a  cause  to  be  exhausted  and  worn  out, 
as  that  of  the  Whigs  in  general  seems  at  present  to* 
be  ;  the  nation  had  felt  enough  of  it.     It  is  as  vain 
to  hope  restoring  that  decayed  interest  as  for  a  man 
of  sixty  to  talk  of  entering  on  a  new  scene  of  life, 
that  is  only  proper  for  youth  and  vigour.     New  cir- 
cumstances and  new  men  must  arise,  as  well  as  new 
occasions,  which  are  not  likely  to  happen  in  our  time. 
So  that  the  dissenters  have  no  game  left  at  present 
but  to  secure  their  Indulgence  :  in  order  to  which  I 
wiK  be  so  bold  as  to  offer  them  some  advice. 

First,  That  until  some  late  proceedings  are  a  little 
forgot,  they  would  take  care  not  to  provoke,  by  any 
violence  of  tongue  or  pen,  so  great  a  majority  as  there 
is  now  against  them  ;  nor  keep  up  any  longer  that 
combination  with  their  broken  allies ;  but  disperse 
themselves,  and  lie  dormant  against  some  better  op- 
portunity. I  have  shown  they  could  have  got  no 
advantage  if  the  late  party  had  prevailed  ;  and  thev 
will  certainly  lose  none  by  its  fall  unless  through 
their  own  fault.  They  pretend  a  mighty  veneration 
for  the  queen ;  let  them  give  proof  of  it  by  quitting 
the  ruined  interest  of  those  who  have  used  her  so 
ill ;  and  by  a  due  respect  to  the  persons  she  is  pleased 
to  trust  at  present  with  her  affairs.  When  they  can 
no  longer  hope  to  govern,  when  struggling  can  do 
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them  no  good,  and  may  possibly  hurt  themj  what  is 
left  but  to  be  silent  and  passive  1 

Secondly,  Although  there  be  no  law  (beside  that 
of  God  Almighty)  against  occasional  conformityi  it 
would  be  prudence  in  the  dissenters  to  use  it  as 
tenderly  as  they  can :  for  beside  the  infamous  hypo- 
crisy of  the  thing  itself,  too  frequent  practice  would 
perhaps  make  a  remedy  necessary.  And  after  all 
they  have  said  to  justify  themselves  in  this  point,  it 
still  continues  hard  to  conceive  how  those  consciences 
can  pretend  to  be  scrupulous  upon  which  an  em* 
pioyment  has  more  power  than  the  love  of  unity. 

In  the  last  place,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  the 
dissenters  would  do  well  to  drop  that  lesson  they 
have  learned  from  their  directors,  of  affecting  to  be 
under  horrible  apprehensions  that  the  Tories  are  in 
the  interest  of  the  pretender,  and  would  be  ready  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  inviting  him  over. 
It  is  with  the  worst  grace  in  the  world  that  they  offer 
to  join  in  the  cry  upon  this  article ;  as  if  those  who 
alone  stood  in  the  gap  against  all  the  encroachments 
of  popery  and  arbitrary  power  are  not  more  likely  to 
keep  out  both  than  a  set  of  schismatics ;  who,  to 
gratify  their  ambition  and  revenge,  did,  by  the 
meanest  compliances,  encourage  and  spirit  up  that 
unfortunate  prince  to  fall  upon  such  measures  as 
must  at  last  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  our  liberty 
and  religion. 

P.  S. — I  wish  those  who  give  themselves  the  trouble 
to  write  to  the  Examiner  would  consider  whether 
what  they  send  would  be  proper  for  such  a  paper  to 
take  notice  of.  I  had  one  letter  last  week,  written 
as  I  suppose  by  a  divine,  to  desire  I  would  offer 
some  reasons  against  a  bill  now  before  the  parliament 
for  ascertaining  the  tithe  of  hops ;  from  which  the 
writer  apprehends  great  damage  to  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially the  poorer  vicars.  If  it  be  as  he  says  (and  he 
seems  to  argue  very  reasonably  upon  it),  the  convoca- 
tion now  sitting  will,  no  doubt,  upon  due  application, 
represent  the  matter  to  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
he  may  expect  all  justice  and  favour  from  that  great 
body,  who  have  already  appeared  so  tender  of  their 
rights. 

A  gentleman  likewise  who  has  sent  me  sereral 
letters  relating  to  personal  hardships  he  received  from 
some  of  the  late  ministry,  is  advised  to  publish  a 
narrative  of  them,  they  being  too  large  and  not  pro- 
per for  this  paper. 

No.  38. 

THX7B8DAY,  APRIL  19,  1711. 

Semper  cauMs  erentonun  magis  movent  qnam  ipea  eveuta. 

We  are  always  more  moved  at  the  caases  of  evente  than  at  the 

events  thenuel  ves. 

I  AM  glad  to  observe  that  several  among  the  Whigs 
have  begun  very  much  to  change  their  language  of 
late.  The  style  is  now  among  the  reasonable  part 
of  them,  when  they  meet  a  man  in  business,  or  a 
member  of  parliament.  Well,  gentlemen,  if  you  go  on 
as  you  have  hitherto  done,  we  shall  no  longer  have 
any  pretence  to  complain :  they  find  it  seems  that 
there  have  been  yet  no  overtures  made  to  bring  in  the 
pretender,  nor  any  preparatory  steps  toward  it.  They 
read  no  enslaving  votes,  nor  bills  brought  in  to  en- 
danger the  subject.  The  indulgence  to  scrupulous 
consciences  is  again  confirmed  from  the  throne,  invio- 
lably preserved,  and  not  the  least  whisper  offered 
that  may  affect  it.  All  care  is  taken  to  support  the 
war  ;  supplies  cheerfully  granted,  and  funds  readily 
subscribed  to,  in  spite  of  the  little  arts  made  use  of 
to  discredit  them.  The  just  resentments  of  some, 
which  are  laudable  in  themselves,  and  to  which  at 
another  juncture  it  might  be  proper  to  give  way. 


have  been  softened  or  diyerted  by  the  calnmes  of 
others  ;  so  that,  upon  the  article  of  present  manage- 
ment,  I  do  not  see  how  any  objection  of  weight  can 
well  be  raised. 

However,  our  adversaries  still  allege  (hat  this  ^reat 
success  was  wholly  unexpected,  and  out  of  all  pro. 
bable  view ;  that  in  public  affkirs  we  ought  least  of 
all  others  to  judge  by  events ;  that  the  attempt  of 
changing  a  ministry  during  the  difficulties  of  a  long 
war  was  rash  and  inconsiderate  ;  that  if  the  queen 
were  disposed,  by  her  inclinations,  or  from  any  per- 
Bonal  dislike,  for  such  a  change,  it  might  have  been 
done  with  more  safety  in  a  time  of  peace  ;  that  if  it 
had  miscarried  by  any  of  those  incidents  which  in 
all  appearance  might  have  intervened,  the  conse- 
quences would  perhaps  have  ruined  the  whole  confe- 
deracy; and  therefore,  however  it  has  now  succeeded, 
the  experiment  was  too  dangerous  to  try. 

But  this  is  what  we  can  by  no  means  allow  them. 
We  never  will  admit  rashness  or  chance  to  hare 
produced  all  this  harmony  and  order.  It  is  viiibic 
to  the  world  that  the  sevexml  steps  toward  this  change 
were  slowly  taken,  and  with  the  utmost  'caution. 
The  movers  observed,  as  they  went  on,  how  matten 
would  bear ;  and  advanced  no  further  at  first  th^ 
so  as  they  might  be  able  to  stop  or  go  back  if  drcum. 
stances  were  not  mature.  Things  were  grown  to 
such  a  height  that  it  was  no  longer  the  question 
whether  a  person  who  aimed  at  an  employment  wm 
a  Whig  or  Tory  ;  much  less  whether  he  had  meiit 
or  proper  abilities  for  what  he  pretended  to:  be 
must  owe  his  preferment  only  to  the  favourites ;  aoi 
the  crown  was  so  hr  from  nominating,  that  tbe) 
would  not  allow  it  a  negative.  This  the  queen  vu 
resolved  no  longer  to  endure  ;  and  began  to  breai 
into  their  prescription,  by  bestowing  one  or  t^o 
places  of  consequence,  without  consulting  her  ephon. 
after  they  had  fixed  them  for  others,  and  condudtti 
as  usual  that  all  their  business  was  to  signify  tbeir 
pleasure  to  her  majesty.  But  although  the  peisc^ 
the  queen  had  chosen  were  such  as  no  objective 
could  well  be  raised  against  upon  the  score  of  psf^}< 
yet  the  oligarchy  took  the  alarm ;  their  nowti^ 
authority  was  it  seems  called  in  question;  tb^ 
grew  into  anger  and  discontent,  as  if  their  undoub'.«d 
rights  were  violated.  All  former  obligations  totbtir 
sovereign  now  became  cancelled ;  and  they  put  tbec' 
selves  upon  the  foot  of  the  people  who  sre  haniij 
used  after  the  most  eminent  services. 

I  believe  all  men  who  know  an)'thing  in  poUt'<i 
will  agree  that  a  prince  thus  treated  by  those  he  bu 
most  confided  in,  and  perpetually  loaded  with  bu 
favours,  ought  to  extricate  himseu  as  soon  u  po^' 
ble,  and  is  then  only  bUmable  in  bis  choice  vi 
time  when  he  defers  one  minute  after  it  is  in  bJ 
power  ;  because,  from  the  monstrous  encroachtnecB 
of  exorbitant  avarice  and  ambition,  he  cannot  t^il 
how  long  it  may  continue  to  be  so.  And  it  will  ^ 
found  upon  inquiring  into  history  that  most  of  tbi^e 
princes  who  have  been  ruined  by  favourites  b'»it 
owed  their  misfortune  to  the  neglect  of  earb" 
remedies ;  deferring  to  struggle  until  thej  «ci< 
quite  sunk. 

The  Whigs  are  every  day  cursing  the  ungou 
able  rage,  the  haughty  pride,  and  insatiable  coTett^n 
ness  of  a  certain  person,  as  the  cause  of  their  f 4 
and  are  apt  to  tell  their  thoughts,  that  one  sicv 
removal  might  have  set  all  things  right.    Bact 
interests  of  that  single  person  were  found,  upon  c 
perience,  so  complicated  and  woven  with  the  r 
by  love,  by  awe,  by  marriage,  by  alliance,  thai  (bi 
would  rather  confound  heaven  and  earth  than  disso) 
such  an  union. 

I  have  always  heard  and  undeistood  (hat  a  kic4 
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England,  poMeated  of  bia  people's  hearts,  at  the  head 
of  a  free  parliament,  and  in  full  agreement  with  a 
gmt  majority,  made  the  true  figure  in  the  world  that 
luch  a  monarch  ought  to  do,  and  pursued  the  real 
inlerett  of  himself  and  his  kingdom.  Will  they 
allow  her  majesty  to  be  in  those  circumstances  at 
pRieat  1  And  was  it  not  plain,  by  the  addresses 
wot  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  by  the  visible 
disposition  ot  the  people,  that  such  a  parliament 
▼ould  undoubtedly  be  chosen  1  and  so  it  proved, 
without  the  court's  uaing  any  arts  to  influence  elec- 
tioni. 

Whit  people  then  are  these  in  a  comer  to  whom 
theeoustitation  must  truckle  1  If  the  whole  nation's 
credit  cannot  supply  funds  for  the  war  without  hum- 
ble applications  firom  the  entire  legislature  to  a  few 
retailers  of  money,  it  is  high  time  we  should  sue  for 
a  peace.  What  new  maxims  are  these,  which  nei- 
ther we  nor  our  forefathers  erer  heard  of  before,  and 
which  no  wise  institution  would  ever  allow  1  must 
oor  laws  from  henceforward  pass  the  Bank  and  East 
lodia  Company,  or  have  their  royal  assent  before 
thej  are  in  forcel 

To  hear  some  of  those  worthy  reasoners  talking  of 
credit,  that  she  is  so  nice,  so  squeamish,  so  capri- 
riout,  you  would  think  they  were  describing  a  lady 
trouUed  with  vapoun  or  the  choUc,  to  be  removed 
onlj  bj  a  course  of  steel,  or  swallowing  a  bullet. 
Br  the  narrowness  of  their  thoughts,  one  would 
imagine  they  conceived  the  world  to  be  no  wider 
thao  Eichange-aliey.  It  is  probable  they  may  have 
»ach  a  lickly  dame  among  them ;  and  it  is  well  if  she 
hu  no  wor«e  diseases,  considering  what  hands  she 
passes  through*  But  the  national  credit  is  of  another 
complexion ;  of  sound  health  and  an  even  temper ; 
l»r  Ufe  and  existence  being  a  quintessence  dAwn 
^nm  the  vitals  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  we  find 
these  money  politicians,  after  all  their  noise,  to  be  of 
the  tame  opinion,  by  the  court  .they  paid  her  when 
>be  lately  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  a  lottery. 
^  to  that  mi^ty  error  in  politics  they  charge 
opoQ  the  queen  for  changing  her  ministry  in  the 
^ight  of  war,  I  suppose  it  is  only  looked  upon  as 
u  error  under  a  Whiggish  administration :  other- 
'M  the  late  king  had  much  to  answer  for,  who  did 
'i  pretty  frequenUy.  And  it  is  well  known  that  the 
>ie  ministry,  of  famous  memory,  was  brought  in 
luring  the  present  war :  only  with  this  circumstance, 
Hat  two  or  three  of  the  chief  did  first  change  their 
*^  principles,  and  then  took  in  suitable  compa- 

But,  however,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Tories 
bouJd  not  value  their  wisdom  by  events  as  well  as 
^e  Whigs.  Nothing  was  ever  thought  a  more  pre- 
ipitate,  nab  counsel,  than  that  of  altering  the  coin  at 
^juncture  it  was  done;  yet  the  prudence  of  the 
adertaking  was  sufficiently  justified  by  the  success, 
'erhspa  it  will  be  said  that  the  attempt  was  neces- 
UT*  Itecause  th«  whole  species  of  money  was  so 
rierously  clipped  and  counterfeit :  and  is  not  her 
^j^ty's  authority  as  sacred  as  her  coin  1  And  has 
M  that  been  moat  scandalously  clipped  and  mangled, 
i^  often  counterfeited  too  1 

It  if  another  grievous  complaint  of  the  Whigs, 
^t  their  late  friends  and  the  whole  party  are  treated 
ith  abundance  of  severity  in  print,  and  in  particular 
}  the  Examiner.  They  thii^  it  hard  that,  when 
^7  are  wholly  deprived  of  power,  hated  by  the 
K»ple,  and  out  of  all  hope  of  establishing  themselves, 
nit  infirmities  should  be  so  often  displayed,  in 
"der  to  render  them  yet  more  odious  to  mankind, 
hit  is  what  they  employ  their  writers  to  set  forth 
I  their  papers  of  the  week ;  and  it  is  humorous 
iough  to  observe  one  page  taken  up  in  railing  at 


the  Examiner  for  his  invectives  against  a  discarded 
ministry ;  and  the  other  side  filled  with  the  falsest 
and  vilest  abuses  against  those  who  are  now  in  the 
highest  power  and  credit  with  their  sovereign,  and 
whose  least  breath  would  scatter  them  in  silence  and 
obscurity.  However,  although  I  have  indeed  often 
wondered  to  see  so  much  licentiousness  taken  and 
connived  at,  and  am  sure  it  would  not  be  suffered  in 
any  other  country  of  Christendom,  yet  I  never  once 
invoked  the  assistance  of  the  gaol  or  pillory,  which, 
upon  the  least  provocation,  was  the  usual  style  during 
their  tyraxmy.  There  has  not  passed  a  week  these 
twenty  years  without  some  malicious  paper  scattered 
in  every  coffeehouse  by  the  emissaries  of  that  party, 
whether  it  were  down  or  up.  I  believe  they  will  not 
pretend  to  object  the  same  thing  to  us :  nor  do  I  re- 
member any  constant  weekly  paper  with  reflections  on 
the  late  ministry  or  junto.  They  have  many  weak  de- 
fenceless parts  ;  they  have  not  been  used  to  a  regular 
attack,  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  so  ill  able  to 
endure  one  when  it  comes  to  be  their  turn ;  so  that 
they  complain  more  of  a  few  months'  truths  from  ua 
than  we  did  of  all  their  scandal  and  malice  for  twice 
as  many  years. 

I  cannot  forbear  observing  upon  this  occasion 
thU  those  worthy  authors  I  am  speaking  of  seem  to 
me  not  fairly  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  their 
party ;  who,  in  disputing  with  us,  do'generally  give 
up  several  of  the  late  ministry,  and  freely  own  many 
of  their  fSulings.  They  confess  the  monstrous  debt 
upon  the  navy  to  have  been  caused  by  most  scandal- 
ous mismanagement;  they  allow  the  insolence  of 
some,  the  avarice  of  others,  to  have  been  insupport- 
able :  but  these  gentlemen  are  most  liberal  in  their 
praises  to  those  persons  and  upon  those  very  articles 
where  their  wisest  friends  give  up  the  point  They 
gravely  tell  us  that  such  a  one  was  the  most  faithful 
servant  that  ever  any  prince  had ;  another  the  most 
dutiful;  a  third,  the  most  generous ;  a  fourth,  of  the 
greatest  integrity ;  so  that  I  look  upon  these  cham- 
pions rather  as  retained  by  a  cabal  than  a  party ; 
which  I  deaire  the  reasonable  men  among  them 
would  please  to  consider. 


No.  39. 

THURSDAY,  APRIL  26,  1711. 

Indigniua  est  in  ea  eiritaie.  qua  legiboa  ooiitin«tar,  diaoedi  a 

leglbua. 

It  b  shameful  and  unworthy  in  a  i4ata.  whoie  aapnort  and  prs- 
ienration  b  founded  on  laws,  that  the  laws  should  be  reodared 
useless  and  evaded. 

I  HAVE  been  often  considering  how  it  comes  to  pan 
that  the  dexterity  of  mankind  in  evil  should  always 
outgrow,  not  only  the  prudence  and  caution  of  pri- 
vate persons,  but  the  continual  expedience  of  the 
wisest  laws  contrived  to  prevent  it.  I  cannot  ima- 
gine a  knave  to  possess  a  greater  share  of  natural 
wit  or  genius  than  an  honest  man.  I  have  known 
very  notable  sharpers  at  play,  who  upon  other  occa- 
sions were  as  great  dunces  as  human  shape  can  well 
allow ;  and  I  believe  the  same  might  be  observed 
among  the  other  knots  of  thieves  and  pickpockets 
about  this  town.  The  proposition  however  is  cer- 
tainly true,  and  to  be  confirmed  by  a  hundred  in- 
stances. A  scrivener,  an  attorney,  a  stock-jobber, 
and  many  other  retailers  of  fraud,  shall  not  only 
be  able  to  overreach  others  much  wiser  than  them- 
selves, but  find  out  new  inventions  to  elude  the  force 
of  any  law  made  against  them.  I  suppose  the  rea- 
son  of  this  may  be,  that,  as  the  aggressor  is  said  to 
have  generally  the  advantage  of  the  defender,  so  the 
makers  of  the  law,  which  is  to  defend  our  rights, 
have  usually  not  so  much  industry  or  vigour  as  those 
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'\vho8e  interest  leads  them  to  attack  it.  Besides,  it 
rarely  happens  that  men  are  rewarded  by  the  public 
for  their  justice  and  virtue ;  neither  do  those  who  act 
upon  such  principles  expect  any  recompence  until 
the  next  world  ;  whereas  fraud,  where  it  succeeds, 
gives  present  pay ;  and  this  is  allowed  the  greatest 
spur  imaginable  both  to  labour  and  invention. 
When  a  law  is  made  to  stop  some  growing  evil,  the 
wits  of  those  ivhose  interest  it  is  to  break  it  with 
secrecy  or  impunity  are  immediately  at  work ;  and 
even  among  those  who  pretend  to  fairer  characters, 
many  would  gladly  find  means  to  avoid  what  they 
would  not  be  thought  to  violate.  They  desire  to 
reap  the  advantage,  if  possible,  without  the  shame, 
or  at  least  without  the  danger.  This  art  is  what  I 
take  that  dexterous  race  of  men,  sprung  up  soon  after 
the  Revolution,  to  have  studied  with  great  application 
ever  since,  and  to  have  arrived  at  great  perfection 
in.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  some  Romish 
casuists,  they  have  found  out  quamprcpe  adpecaUum 
aine  peccato  pottint  accedere;  they  can  tell  how  to 
go  within  an  inch  of  an  impeachment,  and  yet  come 
back  untouched.  They  know  what  degree  of  cor- 
ruption will  just  forfeit  an  employment,  and  whether 
the  bribe  you  receive  be  sufficient  to  set  you  right, 
and  put  something  in  your  pocket  besides;  how 
much  to  a  penny  you  may  safely  cheat  the  queen, 
whether  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  per  cent,  according  to 
the  station  you  are  in,  and  tiie  dispositions  of  the  per- 
sons in  office  below  and  above  you.  They  have  com- 
puted the  price  you  may  securely  take  or  give  for  a 
place,  or  what  part  of  the  salary  you  ought  to  reserve ; 
they  can  discreetly  distribute  five  hundred  pounds  in 
a  small  borough,  without  any  danger  from  the  sta- 
tutes against  bribing  at  elections.  They  can  manage 
a  bargain  for  an  office  by  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hand, 
so  that  you  shall  not  know  whom  to  accuse  ;  they 
can  win  a  thousand  guineas  at  play  in  spite  of  the 
dice,  and  send  away  the  loser  satisfied.  They  can 
pass  the  most  exorbitant  accounts,  overpay  the  creditor 
with  half  his  demands  and  sink  the  rest. 

It  would  be  endless  to  relate,  or  rather  indeed 
impossible  to  discover,  the  several  arts  which  curious 
men  have  found  out  to  enrich  themselves  by  de- 
frauding the  public,  in  defiance  of  the  law.  The 
military  men,  both  by  sea  and  land,  have  equally 
cultivated  this  most  useful  science ;  neither  has  it 
been  altogether  neglected  by  the  other  sex  ;  of 
which,  on  the  contrary,  I  could  produce  an  instance 
that  would  make  ours  blush  to  be  so  fitr  outdone. 

Besides,  to  confess  the  truth,  our  laws  themselves 
are  extremely  defective  in  many  articles,  which  I 
take  to  be  one  ill  effect  of  our  best  possession,  liberty. 
Some  years  ago  the  ambassador  of  a  great  prince' 
was  arrested,  and  outrages  committed  on  his  person 
in  our  streets,  without  any  possibility  of  redress  from 
Westminster-hall  or  the  prerogative  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  and  the  legislature  was  forced  to  provide  a 
remedy  against  the  like  evils  in  time  to  come.  A 
commissioner  of  the'  stamped  paper  was  lately  dis- 
covered to  have  notoriously  cheated  the  public  of 
great  sums  for  many  years,  by  counterfeiting  the 
stamps,  which  the  law  has  made  capital;  but  the 
aggravation  of  his  crime  proved  to  be  the  cause  that 
saved  his  life,  and  that  additional  heightening  cir- 
cumstance of  betraying  his  trust  was  found  to  be  a 
legal  defence.  I  am  assured  that  the  notorious 
cheat  of  the  brewers  at  Portsmouth,  detected  about 
two  months  ago  in  parliament,  cannot  by  any  law 
now  in  force  be  punished  in  any  degree  equal  to  the 
guilt  and  infamy  of  it.     Nay,  what  is  almost  in- 

•  To  Peter  the  Great,  ewr  of  MuacoTy,  who  was  arrested  for 
debt  hy  a  merchant  of  London  in  the  open  street,  and  detained 
in  a  aponging-houae. 


credible,  had  Guiscard  survived  his  detestable  attempt 
upon  Mr.  Harley's  person,  all  the  inflaming  circam> 
stances  of  the  fact  would  not  have  sufficed,  in  th« 
opinion  of  many  lawyers,  to  have  punished  him 
with  death ;  and  the  public  must  have  lain  under 
this  dilemma,  either  to  condemn  him  by  a  \iyi  ex 
post  facto  (which  would  have  been  of  dangerous  eon- 
sequence,  and  form  an  ignominious  precedent),  or 
undergo  the  mortification  to  see  the  greatest  vilkin 
upon  earth  escape  unpunished,  to  the  infinite  triumph 
and  delight  of  popery  and  faction.  But  even  this  ii 
not  to  be  wondered  at  when  we  consider  that,  of  kll 
the  insolences  offered  to  the  queen  since  the  act  of 
indemnity  (at  least  that  ever  came  to  my  ears),  I  on 
hardly  instance  above  two  or  three  which  by  the 
letter  of  the  law  could  amount  to  high  treason. 

From  these  defects  in  our  laws,  and  the  want  of 
some  discretionary  power,  safely  lodged,  to  exert  upon 
emergencies,  as  well  as  from  the  great  acquiiem«nti 
of  able  men  to  elude  the  penalties  of  those  lawvtbej 
break,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  injuries  done  to  the 
public  are  so  seldom  redressed.  But,  besides,  do 
individual  suffers  by  any  wrong  he  does  to  the  con* 
monwealth  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  he  galas 
by  doing  it.  There  are  seven  or  eight  milliont  who 
contribute  to  the  loss,  while  the  whole  gain  is  susi 
among  a  few.  The  damage  suffered  by  the  public 
is  not  so  immediately  or  heavily  felt  by  particular 
persons ;  and  the  zeal  of  prosecutions  is  apt  to  drop 
and  be  lost  among  numbers. 

But  imagine  a  set  of  politicians  for  many  year*  it 
the  head  of  affiurs,  the  game  visibly  their  own,  and 
by  consequence  acting  with  great  security  ;  may  not 
these  be  sometimes  tempted  to  forget  their  caution 
by  length  of  time,  by  excess  of  avarice  and  ambition, 
by  the  insolence  or  violence  of  their  nature,  or.  per- 
haps, by  a  mere  contempt  for  their  adversariei! 
May  not  such  motives  as  these  put  them  often  upon 
actions  directiy  against  the  law,  such  as  no  evaatoni 
can  be  found  for,  and  which  will  lay  them  fully  open 
to  the  vengeance  of  a  prevailing  interest  whenefct 
they  are  out  of  power  1  It  is  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. And  here  we  cannot  refuse  the  late 
ministry  their  due  praises,  who,  foreseeing  a  ttora, 
provided  for  their  own  safety  by  two  admirable  expe- 
dients, by  which,  with  great  prudence,  they  bate 
escaped  the  punishments  due  to  pernicious  counsels 
and  corrupt  management.  The  first  was  to  proctve, 
under  pretences  hardly  specious,  a  general  act  of  in- 
demity,  which  cuts  off  all  impeachments.  Theteeond 
was  yet  more  refined :  suppose,  for  instance,  a  couumI 
is  to  be  pursued  which  is  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
dangerous  designs  of  a  prevailing  party,  to  preserre 
them  in  power,  to  gratify  the  unmeasurable  appetite 
of  a  few  leaders,  civil  and  military,  although  by  ha- 
zarding the  ruin  of  the  whole  nation ;  this  counsel, 
desperate  in  itself,  unprecedented  in  its  nature,  the/ 
procure  a  majority  to  form  into  an  address,  which 
makes  it  look  like  the  sense  of  the  nation.  Under 
that  shelter  they  carry  on  their  work,  and  lie  securt- 
against  after-reckonings. 

I  must  be  so  free  to  tell  my  meaning  in  this,  thai. 
among  other  things,  I  understand  it  of  the  sddn^i 
made  to  the  queen  about  tliree  years  ago,  to  desirt 
that  her  majesty  would  not  consent  to  a  peace  with- 
out the  entire  restitution  of  Spain ;  a  proceedui^ 
which,  to  people  abroad,  must  look  like  the  higbe»; 
strain  of  temerity,  folly,  and  gasconade.  But  we  at 
home,  who  allow  the  promoters  of  that  advice  to  be 
no  fools,  can  easily  comprehend  the  depth  and  ar- 
tery of  it.  They  were  assured  by  this  means  to  i»n 
down  the  war  upon  us ;  consequently,  to  increiK- 
their  own  power  and  wealth,  and  multiply  diffieulti«^ 
on  the  queen  and  kingdom,  until  they  had  fixed  theu- 
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ptrty  too  firmly  to  be  ahiken  wheneyer  they  should 
tind  tbemieUet  ditpoied  to  reTeree  their  addressi 
and  give  us  leare  to  wish  for  a  peace. 

If  say  man  entertains  a  more  farourable  opinion 
of  thii  monstrous  step  in  politics,  I  would  ask  him 
what  we  must  do  in  case  we  find  it  impossible  to 
KcoTer  Spain!  Thoae  among  the  Whigs  who  be- 
lieve a  God  will  confess  that  the  events  of  war  lie  in 
hit  hands ;  and  the  rest  of  them»  who  acknowledge 
BO  rach  power,  will  allow  that  fortune  has  too  great 
i  ihare  in  the  good  or  ill  success  of  military  actions 
to  let  a  wise  man  reason  upon  them  as  if  they  were 
eoUrely  in  his  power.  If  ProTidence  should  think 
fit  to  refuse  success  to  our  arms,  with  how  ill  a  grace, 
vith  what  shame  and  confusion,  shall  we  be  obliged 
to  recant  that  precipitate  address,  unless  the  world 
will  be  so  charitable  to  consider  that  parliaments 
among  us  difier  as  much  as  princes ;  and  that,  by 
the  &tal  coi^unction  of  many  unhappy  circum- 
•tances,  it  is  Tery  possible  for  our  island  to  be  repre* 
•eated  sometimes  by  those  who  have  the  least  pre« 
teuions.  So  little  truth  or  justice  there  is  in  what 
loiBe  pretend  to  adyanoe,  that  the  actions  of  former 
wnatei  ought  aiwaya  to  be  treated  with  respect  by 
the  latter ;  that  those  assemblies  are  all  equally  vene- 
nble,  and  no  one  to  be  preferred  before  another ; 
bj  which  argument  the  parliament  that  began  the 
rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.,  voted  his  trial,  and 
appointed  his  murderers,  ought  to  be  remembered 
with  respect. 

Bat  to  return  from  this  digression ;  it  is  very  plain 
that,  considering  the  defectiveness  of  our  laws,  the 
ntietj  of  cases,  the  weakness  of  the  prerogative,  the 
power  or  cunning  of  ill-designing  men,  it  is  possible 
that  many  great  abuses  may  be  visibly  committedwhich 
nnnot  be  legally  punished  ;  especially  if  we  add  to 
thu  that  some  inquiries  might  probably  involve  those 
whom  upon  other  accounts  it  is  not  thought  con- 
venient to  disturb.  Therefore  it  is  very  false  reason- 
>agt  especially  in  the  management  of  public  affairs, 
to  ugnt  that  men  are  innocent  because  the  law  has 
bot  pronounced  them  guilty. 

I  am  apt  to  think  it  was  to  supply  such  defects  as 
these  that  satire  was  first  introduced  into  the  world ; 
whereby  those  whom  neither  religion,  nor  natural 
virtue,  nor  fear  of  punishment,  were  able  to  keep 
within  the  bounda  of  their  duty,  might  be  withheld 
by  the  thame  of  having  their  crimes  exposed  to  open 
view  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  themselves  ren- 
dered odious  to  mankind.  Perhaps  all  this  may  be 
little  regarded  by  such  hardened  and  abandoned  na- 
tues  u  I  have  to  deal  with ;  but,  next  to  taming  or 
binding  a  savage  animal,  the  best  service  you  can  do 
the  neighbourhood  is  to  give  them  vraming  either 
to  arm  themselves  or  not  come  in  its  way. 

Could  1  have  hoped  for  any  signs  of  remorse  from 
the  leaden  of  that  factiou,  I  should  very  gladly  have 
changed  my  style,  and  forgot,  or  passed  by,  their 
nuliion  of  enormities.  But  they  are  every  day  more 
food  of  discovering  their  impotent  seal  and  malice  ; 
witnesi  their  conduct  in  the  city  about  a  fortnight 
MO.  which  had  no  other  end  imaginable  beside  that 
^  perplexing  our  a&irs,  and  endeavouring  to  make 
tbingi  desperate,  that  themselves  may  be  thought 
nereaaary.  While  they  continue  in  this  frantic  mood 
I  •hall  not  forbear  to  treat  them  as  they  deserve ; 
(Alt  it  to  say,  as  the  inveterate  irreconcilable  enemies 
to  our  country  and  iu  constitution. 

No.  40. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  3,  1711. 
Qob  tnlerit  Gracchos  de  eeditionc  quaentes  ? 
•«    -  — —  in  vain 

The  Gmcdii  of  ledition  will  complain. 

These  have  been  certain  topica  of  reproach  liberally 


bestowed,  for  some  yean  past,  by  the  Whigs  and 
Tories, upon  each  other.  We  charge  the  former 
with  a  design  of  destroying  the  established  church, 
and  introducing  fanaticism  and  freethinking  in  its 
stead.  We  accuse  them  as  enemies  to  monarchy ; 
as  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  present  form  of 
government,  and  to  build  a  commonwealth,  or  some 
new  scheme  of  their  own,  upon  its  ruins.  On  the 
other  side,  their  clamours  against  us  may  be  summed 
up  in  those  three  formidable  words,  popery,  arbi- 
trary power,  and  the  pretender.  Our  accusations 
against  them  we  endeavour  to  make  good  by  certain 
overt  acts;  such  as  their  perpetually  abusing  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  their  declared  contempt 
for  the  very  order  of  priesthood ;  their  aversion 
against  episcopacy ;  the  public  encouragement  and 
patronage  they  give  to  Tindal,  Toland,  and  other 
atheistiod  writers ;  their  appearing  as  profeseed  ad- 
vocates retained  by  the  diftsenters,  excusing  their 
separation,  and  laying  the  guilt  of  it  to  the  obstinacy 
of  the  church  ;  their  frequent  endeavours  to  repeid 
the  test,  and  their  setting  up  the  indulgence  to  scru- 
pulous consciences  as  a  point  of  greater  importance 
than  the  established  worship.  The  regard  they  bear 
to  our  monarchy  has  appeared  by  their  openly  ridi- 
culing the  martyrdom  of  king  Charles  I.  in  their 
calves' -head  clubs,  their  common  discourses,  and 
their  pamphlets ;  their  denying  the  unnatural  war 
raised  against  that  prince  to  have  been  a  rebellion  ; 
their  justifying  his  murder  in  the  allowed  papers  of 
the  week  ;  their  industry  in  publishing  and  spread- 
ing seditious  and  republican  tracts,  such  as  Ludlow's 
Memoirs,  Sidney  on  Government,  and  many  others ; 
their  endless  lopping  of  the  prerogative,  and  mincing 
into  nothing  her  majesty's  titles  to  the  crown. 

What  proofs  they  bring  for  our  endeavouring  to 
introduce  popery,  arbitrarv  power,  and  the  pre- 
tender, I  cannot  readily  tell,  and  would  be  glad  to 
hear ;  however,  these  important  words  having,  by 
dexterous  management,  been  found  of  mighty  ser- 
vice to  their  cause,  although  applied  with  littie 
colour  either  of  reason  or  justice,  I  have  been  con- 
aidering  whether  they  may  not  be  adapted  to  more 
proper  objects. 

As  to  popery,  which  is  the  first  of  these ;  to  deal 
plainly,  I  can  hardly  think  there  is  any  set  of  men 
among  us,  except  the  professors  of  it,  who  have  any 
direct  intention  to  inUoduce  it  here ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  principles  and  practices  of  us 
or  the  Whigs  be  most  likely  to  make  way  for  it  f  It 
is  allowed  on  all  hands  that,  among  the  methods 
concerted  at  Rome  for  bringing  over  England  into 
the  bosom  of  the  catholic  church,  one  of  the  chief 
was  to  send  Jesuits  and  other  emissaries,  in  lay 
habits,  who,  personating  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
should  mix  with  the  people,  and,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  further  and  purer  reformation,  endeavour  to  di- 
vide us  into  as  many  sects  as  possible  ;  which  would 
either  put  us  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  our 
old  errors  to  preserve  peace  at  home,  or,  bv  our 
dirisions,  make  way  for  some  powerful  neighbour, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  pope's  permission  and  a 
consecrated  banner,  to  convert  and  enslave  us  at 
once.  If  this  has  been  reckoned  good  politics  (and 
it  was  the  best  the  Jesuit  schools  could  invent),  I  ap- 
peal to  any  man  whether  the  Whigs,  for  many 
yeara  past,  have  not  been  employed  in  the  very 
same  work  1  They  professed  on  sll  occasions  that 
they  knew  no  reason  why  any  one  system  of  specu- 
lative opinions  (as  they  term  the  doctrines  of  the 
church)  should  be  efttablished  by  law  more  than 
another;  or  why  employments  should  be  confined 
to  Uie  religion  of  the  magistrate  and  that  called 
the  church  established.  The  grand  maxim  they 
laid  down  was,  that  no  man,  for  the  sake  of  a 
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few  notions  and  ceremonies,  under  the  names  of 
doctrine  and  discipline,  should  be  denied  tlie  liberty 
of  serring  his  country :  as  if  places  would  go  a-beg- 
ging unless  Brownists,  familists,  sweet-singers, 
quakers,  anabaptists,  and  Muggletonians,  would  take 
iJiem  off  our  hands. 

I  have  been  sometimes  imagining  this  scheme 
brought  to  perfection,  and  how  diverting  it  would 
be  to  see  half  a  dozen  sweet-singers  on  the  bench  in 
their  ermines,  and  two  or  three  quakers  with  their 
white  stares  at  court.  I  can  only  say  this  project 
is  the  Tery  counterpart  of  the  late  king  James's  de- 
sign, which  he  took  up  as  the  best  method  for  in- 
troducing his  own  religion,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
universal  liberty  of  conscience,  and  that  no  differ- 
ence in  religion  should  make  any  in  his  favour. 
Accordingly,  to  sare  appearances,  he  dealt  some  em- 
ployments among  dissenters  of  most  denominations ; 
and  what  he  did  was,  no  doubt,  in  pursuance  of  the 
best  advice  he  could  get  at  home  or  abroad  ;  but  the 
church  thought  it  the  most  dangerous  step  he  could 
take  for  her  destruction.  It  is  true  king  James  ad- 
mitted papists  among  the  rest,  which  the  Whigs 
would  not :  but  this  is  sufficiently  made  up  by  a  ma- 
terial circumstance,  wherein  they  seem  to  have  much 
outdone  that  prince,  and  to  have  carried  their  liberty 
of  conscience  to  a  higher  point,  having  granted  it  to 
all  the  classes  of  freethinkers  (which  the  nice  con- 
science  of  a  popish  prince  would  not  give  him  leave 
to  do),  and  were  therein  mightily  overseen ;  because 
it  is  agreed  by  the  learned  that  there  is  but  a  very 
narrow  step  from  atheism  to  the  other  extreme,  su- 
perstition. So  that,  upon  the  whole,  whether  the 
Whigs  had  any  real  design  of  bringing  in  popery  or 
not,  it  is  very  plain  that  they  took  the  most  effectual 
step  toward  it ;  and  if  the  Jesuits  had  been  their 
immediate  directors,  they  could  not  have  taught 
them  better,  nor  have  found  apter  scholars. 

Their  second  accusation  is,  that  we  encourage  and 
maintain  abitrary  power  in  princes ;  and  promote 
enslaving  doctrines  among  the  people.  This  they  go 
about  to  prove  by  instances ;  producing  the  particu- 
lar opinions  of  certain  divines  in  king  Charles  II.*s 
reign,  a  decree  of  Oxford  university,  and  some  few 
writers  since  the  revolution.  What  they  mean  is 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resist- 
ance, which  those  who  afiBrm  did,  I  believe,  nerer 
intend  should  include  arbitrary  power.  However, 
although  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  not  reckoned  pru- 
dent in  a  dispute  to  make  any  concessions  without 
the  last  necessity,  yet  I  do  agree  that,  in  my  own 
private  opinion,  some  writers  did  carry  that  tenet  of 
passive  obedience  to  a  height  which  seemed  hardly 
consistent  vrith  the  liberties  of  a  country  whose 
laws  can  neither  be  enacted  nor  repealed  without 
the  consent  of  the  whole  people :  I  mean  not  those 
who  affirm  it  due  in  general,  as  it  certainly  is,  to  the 
legislature ;  but  such  as  fix  it  entirely  in  the  prince's 
person.  This  last  has,  I  believe,  been  done  by  a 
Tery  few;  but  when  the  Whigs  quote  authors  to 
prove  it  upon  us,  they  bring  in  all  who  mention  it 
as  a  duty  in  general,  without  applying  it  to  princes 
abstracted  from  their  senate. 

By  thus  freely  declaring  my  own  sentiments  of 
passive  obedience,  it  will  at  least  appear  that  I  do 
not  write  for  a  party ;  neither  do  I  upon  any  occa- 
sion pretend  to  speak  their  sentiments,  but  my  own. 
The  majority  of  the  two  houses  and  the  present 
ministry  (if  those  be  a  party)  seem  to  me  in  all  their 
proceedings  to  pursue  the  real  interest  of  church  and 
state ;  and  if  I  should  happen  to  differ  from  particu- 
lar  persons  among  them  in  a  single  notion  about  go- 
vernment, I  suppose  they  vrill  not,  upon  that  ac- 
count, explode  me  and  my  paper.     However,  as  an 

"iwer,  once  for  all,  to  the  tedious  scurrilities  of 


those  idle  people  who  affirm  I  am  hired  and  directed 
what  to  write,  I  must  here  inform  them  that  their 
censure  is  an  effect  of  their  principles.  The  pnsent 
ministry  are  under  no  necessity  of  employing  prosti> 
tute  pens  ;  they  haye  no  dark  designs  to  promote  bj 
advancing  heterodox  opinions. 

But  (to  return),  suppose  two  or  three  private  di< 
vines  imder  king  Charles  the  Second  did  a  little  ovn* 
strain  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  to  princes ; 
some  allowance  might  be  given  to  the  memory 
of  that  unnatural  rebellion  against  his  father,  and  the 
dismal  consequences  of  resistance.  It  is  plain,  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  churchmen  before  and  it 
the  revolution,  that  this  doctrine  was  never  de> 
signed  to  introduce  arbitrary  power. 

I  look  upon  the  Whigs  and  dissenters  to  be  ei> 
actly  of  the  same  political  faith  ;  let  ua  therefore  see 
what  share  each  of  them  had  in  advancing  arbitniy 
power.  It  is  manifest  that  the  fanatics  made  Crom- 
well the  most  absolute  tyrant  in  Christendom.  The 
Rump  abolished  the  house  of  lords,  the  army  ibo- 
lished  the  Romp,  and  by  this  army  of  saints  be 
governed.  The  dissenters  took  liberty  of  conscicsce 
and  employments  from  the  late  kin^  James,  at  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  dispensing  powtf ;  which 
makes  a  king  of  England  as  absolute  as  the  Turk. 
The  Whigs  under  the  late  king  perpetually  declared 
for  keeping  up  a  standing  army  in  times  of  pesce ; 
which  has,  in  aU  ages,  been  the  first  and  gr^  tu^ 
to  the  ruin  of  liberty.  They  were  besides  discover- 
ing  every  day  their  inclinations  to  destroy  the  rigbtt 
of  the  church,  and  declared  their  opinion  in  all  coa- 
panics  against  the  bishops  sitting  in  the  house  of 
peers ;  which  was  exactly  copying  after  their  prede- 
cessors of  1641.  I  need  not  say  Uieir  real  inteutioos 
were  to  make  the  king  absolute ;  but»  whatever  be 
the  designs  of  innovating  men,  they  usually  end  is  i 
tyranny  ;  as  we  may  see  by  a  hundred  examples  in 
Greece,  and  in  the  later  conmionwealths  of  Ital} 
mentioned  by  Machiavel.  | 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  accuse  us  of  a  design 
to  bring  in  the  pretender ;  and  to'  gire  it  a  gresier 
air  of  probability,  they  suppose  the  queen  to  be  • 
party  in  this  design ;  which,  however,  is  no  very  ex* 
traordinary  supposition  in  those  who  have  adTsnecd 
such  singular  paradoxes  concerning  Greg  and  Gois- 
card.  Upon  this  article  their  chaiige  is  gcnenl. 
without  ever  offering  to  produce  an  instance.  Bat  1 
verily  think  and  believe  it  vrill  appear  no  parados, 
that,  if  ever  he  be  brought  in,  the  Whigs  are  his  meo. 
For,  first,  it  is  an  undoubted  truth  that,  a  year  or  two 
after  the  revolution,  several  leaders  of  that  putj 
had  their  pardons  sent  them  by  the  late  king  Jsoes, 
and  had  entered  upon  measures  to  restore  himt  on 
account  of  some  disobligation  they  received  froffi 
king  William.  Besides,  I  would  ask  whether  th^e 
who  were  under  the  greatest  ties  of  gratitude  to  kin^ 
James  are  not  at  this  day  become  the  most  sealoo* 
Whigs  1  And  of  what  party  those  are  now  who 
kept  a  long  correspondence  with  St.  Oermains  1 

It  is  likewise  very  observable  of  late  that  thf 
Whigs  upon  all  occasions  profess  their  belief  of  tfc« 
pretender's  being  no  impostor,  but  a  real  prince. 
bom  of  the  late  queen's  body  ;  which,  whether  it  be 
true  or  false,  is  very  unseasonably  advanced,  con- 
sidering the  weight  such  an  opinion  must  have  witb 
the  vulgar,  if  they  once  thoroughly  believe  it.  Nei- 
ther is  it  at  all  improbable  that  the  pretender  htm* 
self  puts  his  chief  hopes  in  the  friendship  he  exptc^ 
from  the  dissenters  and  Whigs,  by  his  choice  to  it- 
vade.  the  kingdom  when  the  latter  were  most  iQ 
credit ;  and  he  had  reason  to  count  upon  the  formfr, 
from  the  gracious  treatment  they  received  from  U* 
supposed  father,  and  their  Joyful  acceptance  of  n- 
But,  further,  what  could  be  more  consistent  with 
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t)i«  Wbiggith  notion  of  a  reTolution  principle  than 
to  bring  in  the  pretender  1  A  rerolution  principle, 
u  their  writings  and  diicourMs  hare  taught  ue  to 
de&ne  it»  ia  a  principle  perpetually  disposing  men  to 
RToluUons ;  and  this  is  suitable  to  the  famous  say- 
ing  of  a  great  Whig,  that  the  more  roToiutious  the 
better ;  which,  how  odd  a  maxim  soever  in  appear- 
ance, I  take  to  be  the  true  characteristic  of  the 
party. 

A  dog  loves  to  turn  round  oflen  ;  yet  after  certain 
revolutions  he  lies  down  to  rest :  but  heads  under 
the  dominion  of  the  moon  are  for  perpetual  changes 
ud  perpetual  revolutions ;  besides,  the  Whigs  owe 
aU  their  wealth  to  wars  and  revolutions ;  like  the 
girl  tt  Bsrtholomew  fair,  who  gets  a  penny  by  turn- 
ing roond  a  hundred  times  with  swords  in  her 
hsndi. 

To  conclude  :  the  Whigs  have  a  natural  faculty  of 
bringing  in  pretenders,  and  will  therefore  probably 
endeavour  to  bring  in  the  great  one  at  last.  How 
many  pretenders  to  vdt,  honour,  nobility,  politics, 
bare  they  brought  in  these  last  twenty  years  I  In 
•hort,  they  have  been  sometimes  able  to  procure  a 
majority  of  pretenders  in  parliament,  and  wanted 
nothing  to  render  the  work  complete  except  a  pre- 
tender at  their  head. 


No.  41. 

THUHSDAT,    MAT  10,    1711. 

Dos  est  magna  parentum  viitus. 
The  virtae  of  pvrenta  is  a  large  dowry  to  their  children. 

I  TOOK  up  a  paper*  some  days  ago  in  a  coffeehouse ; 
and  if  the  correctness  of  the  style,  and  a  superior 
ipirii  in  it*  had  not  immediately  undeceived  me,  I 
diould  have  been  apt  to  imagine  I  had  been  reading 
an  Eisminer.  In  this  paper  there  were  several  im- 
portant propositions  advanced.  For  instance,  "  that 
Proridence  had  raised  up  Mr.  Harley  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  great  goodt  in  a  very  critical  juncture, 
wben  it  was  much  wanted ;  that  his  very  enemies 
acknowledge  his  eminent  abilities  and  distinguished 
nerit,  by  their  unwearied  and  restless  endeavours 
i^^tijut  his  person  and  reputation ;  that  they  have 
bad  an  inveterate  malice  against  both ;  that  he  has 
been  wonderfully  preserved  from  some  unparalleled 
attempts ;"  with  more  to  the  same  purpose.  I  im- 
mediately computed,  by  rules  of  arithmetic,  that  in 
t!)e  last-cited  words  there  was  something  more  in- 
tended than  the  attempt  of  Guiscard,  which,  I  think, 
can  properly  pass  but  for  one  of  the  some.  And  al- 
tboogh  I  dlare  not  pretend  to  guess  the  author's 
meaning,  yet  the  expression  allows  such  a  latitude  that 
1  woold  venture  to  hold  a  wager,  most  readers,  both 
Whig  and  Tory,  have  agreed  with  me  that  this  plural 
number  mnst,  in  all  probability,  among  other  facts, 
take  in  the  business  of  Greg. 

See  now  the  difference  of  styles.  Had  I  been  to 
have  told  my  thoughts  on' this  occasion,  instead  of 
•a>ing  how  Mr.  Harley  "  was  treated  by  some  per- 
Mnii,  snd  preserved  from  some  unparalleled  at- 
tempts," I  should,  with  intolerable  bluntness  and 
ill  manners*  have  told  a  formal  story  of  a  committee 
•ent  to  a  condemned  criminal  in  Newgate,  to  bribe 
bim  with  pardon  on  condition  he  would  swear  high 
treason  against  his  master,  who  discovered  his  cor- 
respondence and  secured  his  person,  when  a  certain 
grave  politician  had  given  him  warning  to  make  his 
I'icape :  and  by  this  means  1  should  have  drawn  a 
vhole  swarm  of  hedge-writers  to  exhaust  their  cata- 
logue of  scurrilities  against  me  as  a  liar  and  slan- 

■  The  ipealteT^i  ooagTatnlalioo  of  Mr.  Hsrtey  in  the  name 
of  thfl  kottM  OB  his  saeaps  and  vsoovsry . 


derer.  But,  irith  submission  to  the  author  of  that 
forementioned  paper,  I  think  he  has  carried  that  ex* 
pression  to  the  utmost  it  will  bear ;  for  after  all  this 
notice  I  know  of  but  two  attempts  against  Mr. 
Harley  that  can  really  be  called  unparalleled,  which 
are  those  aforesaid  of  Greg  and  Guiscard ;  and  as 
to  the  rest,  I  will  engage  to  parallel  them  from  the 
story  of  Catiline  and  others  I  could  produce. 

However,  I  cannot  but  observe  with  infinite 
pleasure  that  a  great  part  of  what  I  have  charged 
upon  the  late  prevailing  faction,  and  for  affirming 
which  I  have  been  adorned  with  so  many  decent 
epithets,  has  been  sufficiently  confirmed  at  several 
times  by  the  resolutions  of  one  or  the  other  house 
of  parliament.  I  may  therefore  now  say,  I  hope 
with  good  authority,  that  there  have  been  some  un- 
paralleled attempts  against  Mr.  Harley;  that  the 
late  ministry  were  justly  to  blame  in  some  manage- 
ments, which  occasioned  the  unfortunate  battle  of 
Almansa  and  the  disappointment  at  Toulon ;  that 
the  public  has  been  grievously  wronged  by  most  no- 
torious frauds  during  the  Whig  administration ;  that 
those  who  advised  the  bringing  in  the  Palatines 
were  enemies  to  the  kingdom ;  that  the  late  ma« 
nagera  of  the  revenue  have  not  duly  passed  their 
accounts  for  a  great  part  of  thirty-five  millions,  and 
ought  not  to  be  trusted  in  such  employments  any 
more.  Perhaps  in  a  little  time  I  may  venture  to 
affirm  some  other  paradoxes  of  this  kind,  and  pro- 
duce the  same  vouchers.  And  perhaps  also,  if  it 
had  not  been  so  busy  a  period,  instead  of  one  £xa^ 
nuner  the  late  ministry  might  have  had  above  four 
hundred,  each  of  whose  little  fingers  would  be  hea- 
vier than  my  loins.  It  makes  me  think  of  Neptune's 
threat  to  the  winds  :— 

Qaoo  ego— Bed  motos  proatat  eomponere  flaetns. 
Thus,  when  the  sons  of  jEoIus  had  almost  sunk  the 
ship  with  the  tempests  they  raised,  it  vras  necessary 
to  smooth  the  ocean  and  secure  the  vessel,  instead 
of  pursuing  the  offenders. 

But  I  observe  the  general  expectation  at  present, 
instead  of  dwelling  any  longer  upon  conjectures  who 
is  to  be  punished  for  past  miscarriages,  seems  bent 
upon  the  rewards  intended  to  those  who  have  been 
so  highly  instrumental  in  rescuing  our  constitution 
from  its  late  dangers.  It  is  the  observation  of  Ta- 
citus, in  the  life  of  Agricola,  that  his  eminent  ser* 
vices  had  raised  a  general  opinion  of  his  being  de- 
signed by  the  emperor  for  prctor  of  Britain :  NuUia 
m  hoe  not  aermonibiu,  aed  quia  par  rddebatvtr  ;  and 
then  he  adds,  Non  semper  errai  fama,  cdiquando  et 
eUgit.  The  judgment  o(  a  wise  prince,  and  a  gene- 
ral disposition  of  the  people,  do  often  point  at  the 
same  person ;  and  sometimes  the  popular  wishes  do 
often  foretel  the  reward  intended  for  some  superior 
merit.  Thus  among  several  deserving  persons  there 
are  two  whom  the  public  vogue  has  in  a  peculiar 
manner  singled  out,  as  designed  very  soon  to  receive 
the  choicest  marks  of  the  royal  favour;  one  of  them 
to  be  placed  in  a  very  high  station,  and  both  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  our  nobility  [Hariey  and  St. 
John].  This,  I  say,  is  the  general  conjecture  ;  for 
I  pretend  to  none,  nor  will  be  chargeable  if  it  be  not 
fulfilled ;  since  it  is  enough  for  their  honour  that 
the  nation  thinks  them  worthy  of  the  greatest  re- 
wards. 

Upon  this  occasion  I  cannot  but  take  notice  that, 
of  all  the  heresies  in  politics  profusely  scattered  by 
the  partisans  of  the  late  administration,  none  ever 
displeased  me  more,  or  seemed  to  have  more  dsn- 
gerous  consequences  to  monarchy,  than  that  perni- 
cious talent  so  much  affected  of  discovering  a  con- 
tempt for  birth,  family,  and  ancient  nobility.  All 
the  threadbare  topics  of  poets  and  orators  were  dis- 
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played  to  cUscoyer  to  us  that  merit  and  virtue  were 
the  only  nobility ;  and  that  the  adyantages  of  blood 
could  not  make  a  knaye  or  a  fool  either  honest  or 
yfise.  Most  popular  commotions  we  read  of  in  the 
histories  of  Greece  and  Rome  took  their  rise  from 
unjust  quairels  to  the  nobles;  and,  in  the  latter,  the 
plebeians'  encroachments  on  the  patricians  were  the 
first  cause  of  their  ruin. 

Suppose  there  be  nothing  but  opinion  in  the  dif- 
ference of  blood,  everybody  knows  that  authority 
is  very  much  founded  on  opinion.  But  surely  that 
difference  is  not  wholly  imaginary.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  education,  of  choosing  the  best 
companions  to  converse  with,  not  being  under  the 
necessity  of  practising  little  mean  tricks  by  a  scanty 
allowance,  the  enlarging  of  thought  and  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  men  and  things  by  travel,  the  ex- 
ample of  ancestors  inciting  to  great  and  good  ac- 
tions ;  these  are  usually  some  of  the  opportunities 
that  fall  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  bom  of  what 
we  call  the  better  families :  and,  allowing  genius  to 
be  equal  in  them  and  the  vulgar,  the  odds  are  clearly 
on  their  side.  Nay,  we  may  observe  in  some,  who, 
by  the  appearance  of  merit  or  favour  of  fortune,  have 
risen  to  great  stations  from  an  obscure  birth,  that 
they  have  still  retained  some  sordid  vices  of  their 
parentage  or  education ;  either  insatiable  avarice  or 
ignominious  falsehood  and  corruption. 

To  say  the  truth,  the  great  neglect  of  education  in 
several  noble  fitmilies,  whose  sons  are  suffered  to 
pass  the  most  improvable  seasons  of  their  youth  in 
vice  and  idleness,  have  too  much  lessened  their  re- 
putation :  but  even  this  misfortune  we  owe,  among 
all  the  rest,  to  that  Whiggish  practice  of  reviling  the 
universities,  under  the  pretence  of  their  instilling 
pedantry,  narrow  principles,  and  high-church  doc- 
trines. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  merit  and 
virtue,  wherever  they  are  to  be  found,  but  will 
allow  them  capable  of  the  highest  dignities  in  a  state 
when  they  are  in  a  very  great  degree  of  eminence. 
A  pearl  holds  its  value,  though  it  be  found  in  a 
dunghill ;  but,  however,  that  is  not  the  most  proba- 
ble place  to  search  for  it.  Nay,  I  will  go  further, 
and  admit  that  a  man  of  quality,  without  merit,  is 
just  so  much  the  worse  for  his  quality ;  which  at 
once  sets  his  vices  in  a  more  public  view,  and  re- 
proaches him  for  them.  But  on  the  other  side,  I 
doubt  those  who  are  always  undervaluing  the  advan- 
tages of  birth,  and  celebrating  personal  merit,  have 
principally  an  eye  to  their  own,  which  they  are 
fully  satisfied  with,  and  which  nobody  will  dispute 
with  them  about ;  whereas  they  cannot,  without  im- 
pudence and  folly,  pretend  to  be  nobly  bom :  be- 
cause this  is  a  secret  too  easily  discovered:  for  no 
men's  parentage  is  so  nicely  inquired  into  as  that  of 
assuming  upstarts,  especiidly  when  they  affect  to 
make  it  better  than  it  is  (as  they  often  do),  or  be- 
have  themselves  with  insolence. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others  upon 
this  subject,  whose  philosophical  scorn  for  blood  and 
families  reaches  even  to  those  that  are  royal,  or  per- 
haps took  its  rise  from  a  Whiggish  contempt  of  the 
latter,  I  am  pleased  to  find  two  such  instances  of 
extraordinary  merit  as  I  have  mentioned  joined 
with  ancient  and  honourable  birth ;  which,  whether 
it  be  of  real  or  imaginary  value,  has  been  held  in 
veneration  by  all  wise  polite  states,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  And  as  much  a  foppery  as  men  pretend  to 
think  it,  nothing  is  more  observable  in  those  who 
rise  to  great  place  or  wealth  from  mean  originals 
than  their  mighty  solicitude  to  convince  the  world 
that  they  are  not  so  low  as  is  commonly  believed. 
They  are  glad  to  find  it  made  out,  by  some  strained 


genealogy,  that  they  have  a  remote  anianee  with 
better  fiunilies.  Cromwell  himself  was  pleased  with 
the  impudence  of  a  flatterer  who  undertook  to 
prove  him  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  royil 
stem.  I  know  a  citizen  who  adds  or  alters  a  letter 
in  his  name  with  every  plum  he  acquires ;  he  now 
wants  only  the  change  of  a  vowels  to  be  allied  to  s 
sovereign  prince  in  Italy  f  and  that  perhaps  he  may 
contrive  to  be  done  by  a  mistake  of  the  graver  opoa 
his  tombstone. 

When  I  am  upon  this  subject  of  nobility  I  sm 
sorry  for  the  occasion  given  me  to  mention  the  loci 
of  a  person  who  is  so  great  an  ornament  to  it  u 
the  late  lord-president  [earl  of  Rochester],  who  be- 
gan early  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  puoUc  service. 
and  passed  through  the  highest  employments  of 
state,  in  the  most  difficult  times,  with  great  abiKties 
and  untainted  honour.  As  he  was  of  a  good  old 
age,  his  principles  of  religion  and  loyalty  had  re- 
ceived no  mixture  from  late  infusions,  but  were 
instilled  into  him  by  his  illustrious  father  and  other 
noble  spirits,  who  had  exposed  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes for  the  royal  martyr ; — 

— ^^  Ptt1ch«fTtraa  pioles, 
Msgnanimi  hsioM  nati  meUoribus  aanis. 

His  first  great  action  was  like  Scipio,  to  defend 
his  father  when  oppressed  by  numbers;  and  hit 
filial  piety  yn»  not  only  rewiurded  with  long  life, 
but  with  a  son  who,  upon  the  like  occasion,  would 
have  shown  the  same  resolution.  No  man  ever  pre- 
served his  dignity  better  when  he  was  out  of  power, 
nor  showed  more  afiability  while  he  was  in.  To 
conclude,  his  character  (which  I  do  not  here  pretend 
to  draw)  is  such  as  his  nearest  friends  may  nfely 
trast  to  the  most  impartial  pen ;  nor  wants  the  lesA 
of  that  allowance  which,  they  say,  ia  required  for 
those  who  are  dead. 


No.  42. 

THUB8DAT,  MAT  17,  1711. 
Qttesn  cor  dlstrlngere  eoner. 


Tutiu  ab  iafwtit  latronibiu? 


idbi 


Safe  it  lies 


Within  the  sheath,  till  UueT«i  and  rillaiaa  riM. 

I   VEVER  let  slip  an  opportunity  of  cndeavourimf  t» 
convince  the  world  that  I  am  not  partial,  and  to 
confound   the  idle  reproach  of  my  being  hired  or 
directed  what  to  write  in  defence  of  the  present 
ministry,  or  for  detecting  the  practices  of  the  former. 
When  I  first  undertook  this  paper  I  firmly  resolved 
that  if  ever  I  observed  any  gross  neglect,  abuse,  or 
corraption  in  the  public  management,  which  might 
give  any  just  offence  to  reasonable  people,  I  wonW 
take  notice  of  it  with  that  innocent  boldness  which 
becomes  an  honest  man  and  a  true  lover  of  hii 
country;  at  the  same  time  preserring  the  reipert 
due  to  persons  so  highly  intrasted  by  so  wise  ind 
excellent  a  queen.     I  know  not  how  such  a  liberty 
might  have  been  resented ;   but  I  thank  God  there 
has  been  no  occasion  given  me  to  exercise  it :  for  1 
can  safely  affirm  that  I  have  with  the  utmost  rigour 
examined  all  the  actions  of  the  present  ministry,  « 
far  as  they  fall  under  general  cognisance,  without 
being  able  to  accuse  them  of  one  ill  or  miitskea 
step.    Observing,  indeed,  some  time  ago,  that  wed* 
of  dissension  had  been  plentifully  scattered  from  » 
certain  comer,  and  fearing  they  began  to  rise  and 
spread,  I  immediately  writ  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
which  I  treated  with  that  warmth  I  thought  it  re- 
quired ;  but  the  prudence  of  those  at  the  helm  toon 
prevented  this  growing  evil,  and  at  present  it  weroi 
likely  to  have  no  consequences. 

"  Sir  Henry  Fumeae.  ^  FamssB. 
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I  haift  had  indeed  for  some  time  a  ■mail  occaiion 
of  qnarreUing,  which  I  thought  too  inconaiderable 
for  B  formal  subject  of  complaint,  although  I  have 
hinted  at  it  mure  than  once.  But  it  ii  grown  at  pre- 
lent  to  as  great  a  height  as  a  matter  of  that  nature 
csn  po«ibly  bear;  and  therefore  I  conceire  it  high 
time  tbat  an  effectual  stop  should  be  put  to  it.  I 
have  been  amaied  at  the  flaming  lioentiouBness  of 
lerenl  weekly  papers,  which,  for  some  months  past, 
hsTS  been  chiefly  employed  in  barefaced  scurrilities 
tgtinst  those  who  are  in  the  greatest  trust  and  iaTOur 
with  the  queen,  with  the  first  and  last  letters  of  their 
Dimes  frequently  printed,  or  some  periphrasis  de- 
taibiog  their  station,  or  other  innuendoes  contriyed 
too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  The  consequence  of 
which  is  (and  it  ii  natural  it  should  be  so)  that 
their  long  impunity  has  rendered  them  still  more 
sadadous. 

At  this  time  I  particularly  intend  a  paper  called 
the  Medley,*  whose  indefatigable  incessant'  railings 
•{Cftinst  me  I  nerer  thought  convenient  to  take  notice 
of,  because  it  would  hare  diverted  my  design,  which 
1  intended  to  be  of  public  use.  Besides,  I  nerer  yet 
obserred  that  writer,  or  those  writers  (for  it  is  every 
wiy  a  Medley),  to  argue  against  any  one  materiid 
point  or  hid  that  I  had  advanced,  or  make  one  fidr 
quotation.  And  after  all,  1  knew  very  well  how 
soon  the  world  grow  weary  of  controversy.  It  is 
plain  to  me  that  three  or  four  hands  at  least  have 
been  joined  at  times  in  that  worthy  composition ; 
but  the  outlines,  as  well  as  the  finiihing,  seem  to 
hsTe  been  always  the  work  of  the  same  pen,  as  it  is 
visible  from  half  a  score  beauties  of  style  inseparable 
from  it  But  who  these  meddlers  are,  or  where  the 
judicious  leaders  have  picked  them  up,  I  shall  never 
go  about  to  conjecture :  fiustious  rancour,  false  wit, 
abandoned  scurrility,  impudent  falsehood,  and  ser- 
vile pedantry,  having  so  many  fathers  and  so  few  to 
own  them,  that  curiosity  herself  would  not  be  at  the 
pains  to  guess.  It  is  the  flrst  time  I  ever  did  myself 
the  honour  to  mention  that  admirable  paper ;  nor 
could  1  ioiagine  any  occasion  likely  to  happen  that 
would  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  engage  with  such 
u  adversary.  This  paper  is  weekly  published,  and, 
u  appears  by  the  number,  has  been  so  for  several 
months ;  and  is,  next  to  the  Observator,  allowed  to 
be  the  best  production  of  the  party.  Last  week  my 
printer  brought  me  that  of  May  7,  No.  32,  where 
there  are  two  paragraphs  relating  to  the  speaker  of 
the  boose  of  commons,  and  to  Mr.  Harley,  which, 
u  little  as  I  am  inclined  to  engage  with  such  an  an- 
^nitt,  I  cannot  let  pass  without  failing  in  my  duty 
to  the  public ;  and  if  those  in  power  will  suffer  such 
iofuDoos  insinuations  to  pass  with  impunity,  they 
*et  without  precedent  from  any  age  or  country  of 
Ihe  world. 

1  desire  to  open  this  matter,  and  leave  the  Whigs 
themselves  to  determine  upon  it.  The  house  of 
commons  resolved,  nemme  ooniradicente,  that  the 
•pesker  should  congratulate  Mr.  Harley's  escape 
uul  recovery,  in  the  name  of  the  house,  upon  his 
fint  attendance  on  their  service.  This  is  accord- 
u>giy  done  ;  and  the  speech,  together  with  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer's,  are  printed  by  order 
of  the  bouse.  The  author  of  the  Medley  takes  this 
H^ceeh  to  task  the  very  next  week  after  it  is  pub- 
lished; telling  us  in  the  aforesaid  paper  that  the 
•peaker'a  commending  Mr.  Harley  for  being  an  in- 
■tniment  of  great  good  to  the  nation  was  ill-chosen 
^tery;  because  Mr.  Harley  had  brought  the  nation 
^er  great  difficulties,  to  say  no  more.  He  says 
that,  when  the  speaker  tells  Mr.  Harley  that  Pro- 
^idenee  has  wonderfully  preserved  him  from  some 
*  Pabttihsd  in  snswsr  to  ths  Examiner. 


unparalleled  attempts  (for  that  the  Medley  alludes 
to),  he  only  revives  a  false  and  groundless  calumny 
upon  other  men,  which  is  an  instance  of  impotent 
but  inveterate  malice,  that  makes  him  (the  speaker) 
still  appear  more  vile  and  contemptible.  This  is  an 
extract  from  his  first  paragraph.  In  the  next,  this 
writer  says  that  the  speaker's  praying  to  God  for  the 
continuance  of  Mr.  Harley's  life,  as  an  invaluable 
blessing,  was  a  fulsome  piece  of  insincerity,  which 
exposes  him  to  shame  and  derision :  because  he  is 
known  to  bear  ill  will  to  Mr.  Harley,  to  have  an 
extreme  bad  opinion  o(  him,  and  to  think  him  an 
obstructor  of  those  fine  measures  he  would  bring 
about. 

I  now  appeal  to  the  Whigs  themselves  whether  a 
great  minister  of  state,  in  high  favour  with  the 
queen,  and  a  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  were 
ever  publicly  treated  after  so  extraordinary  a  man- 
ner in  the  most  licentious  times  t  For  this  is  not  a 
clandestine  libel  stolen  into  the  world,  but  openly 
printed  and  sold  with  the  bookseller's  name  and 
place  of  abode  at  the  bottom  :  and  the  juncture  ii 
admirable,  when  Mr.  Harley  is  generally  believed 
upon  the  very  point  to  be  made  an  earl,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  most  important  station  of  the  king- 
dom ;  nay,  the  very  marks  of  esteem  he  has  so  lately 
received  fh>m  the  whole  representative  body  of  the 
people  are  called  ill-chosen  flattery,  and  a  fulsome 
piece  of  insincerity,  exposing  the  donors  to  shame 
and  derision. 

Does  this  intrepid  writer  think  he  has  sufliciently 
disguised  the  matter  by  that  stale  artifice  of  altering 
the  story,  and  putting  it  as  a  supposed  easel  Did 
any  man  who  ever  saw  the  congratulatory  speech 
read  either  of  those  paragraphs  in  the  Medlev  with- 
out interpreting  them  just  as  I  have  done!  Will 
the  author  declare  upon  his  great  sincerity  that  he 
never  had  any  such  meaningi  Is  it  enough  that  a 
jury  at  Westminster-hall  would  perhaps  not  find  him 
guilty  of  defaming  the  speaker  and  Mr.  Harley  in 
that  paper)  which,  however,  I  am  much  in  doubt  of 
too ;  and  must  think  the  law  very  defective  if  the 
reputation  of  such  persons  must  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
such  pens.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
libel,  supposed  to  be  writ  with  caution  and  double 
meaning  in  order  to  prevent  prosecution,  delivered 
under  so  thin  a  cover,  or  so  unartificially  made  up, 
as  this ;  whether  it  were  from  an  apprehension  of 
his  readers'  dulness,  or  an  effect  of  his  own.  He 
has  transcribed  the  very  phrases  of  the  speaker,  and 
put  them  in  a  different  character,  for  fear  they  might 
pass  unobserved,  and  prevent  all  possibility  of  being 
mistaken.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  him  have  re- 
course to  the  old  evasion,  and  say  that  I  who  make 
the  application  am  chargeable  with  the  abuse ;  let 
any  reader  of  either  party  be  judge.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  asserting  as  my  opinion,  tiiat  for  a  ministry 
to  endure  such  open  calumny,  without  calling  the 
author  to  account,  ii  next  to  deserving  it.  And  this 
is  an  omission  I  venture  to  charge  upon  the  present 
ministry,  who  are  too  apt  to  despise  little  things, 
which,  however,  have  not  always  little  conse- 
quences. 

When  this  paper  was  first  undertaken,  one  design 
among  others  was,  to  examine  some  of  those  writings 
so  frequently  published  with  an  evil  tendency  either 
to  religion  or  government ;  but  I  was  long  diverted 
by  other  inquiries,  which  I  thought  more  imme- 
diately necessary ;  to  animadvert  upon  men's  ac* 
tions,  rather  than  their  speculations  ;  to  show  the 
necessity  there  was  of  changing  the  ministry,  that 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state  might  be  pre- 
served ;  to  expose  some  dangerous  principles  and 
practices  under  the  former  administration,  and  prove 
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by  many  instance!  that  those  who  are  now  at  the 
helm  are  entirely  in  the  true  interest  of  prince  and 
people.  This  I  may  modestly  hope  has  in  some 
measure  been  already  done,  sufficient  to  answer  the 
end  proposed,  which  was  to  inform  the  ignorant 
and  those  at  a  distance,  and  to  conyince  such  as 
are  engaged  in  party  from  no  other  motiTe  than  that 
of  conscience.  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  have 
any  appetite  to  continue  this  work  much  longer  ;  if 
1  do,  perhaps  some  time  may  be  spent  in  exposing 
and  overturning  the  fidse  reasonings  of  those  who 
engage  their  pens  on  the  other  side,  without  losing 
time  in  vindicating  myself  against  their  scurrilities, 
much  less  in  retorting  them.  Of  this  sort  there  is  a 
certain  humble  companion,  a  French  mattre  dea 
languea  [Abel  BoyerJ,  who  every  month  publishes 
an  extract  from  votes,  newspapers,  speeches,  and 
proclamations,  larded  with  some  insipid  remarks  of 
his  own,  which  he  calls  "  The  Political  State  of 
Great  Britain."  This  ingenious  piece,  he  tells  us 
himself,  is  constantly  translated  into  French,  and 
printed  in  Holland,  where  the  Dutch,  no  doubt, 
conceive  most  noble  sentiments  of  us,  conveyed 
through  such  a  vehicle.  It  is  observable  in  his  ac- 
count for  April  that  the  vanity  so  predominant  in 
many  of  his  nation  has  made  him  more  concerned 
for  the  honour  of  Guiscard  than  the  safety  of  Mr. 
Harley.  And  for  fear  we  should  think  the  worse  of 
his  country  upon  that  assassin's  account,  he  tells  us 
there  have  been  more  murders,  parricides,  and  vil- 
lanies  committed  in  England  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  I  cannot  imagine  how  an  illiterate 
foreigner,  who  is  neither  master  of  our  language, 
nor,  indeed,  of  common  sense,  and  who  is  devoted 
to  a  faction  I  suppose  for  no  other  reason  but  his 
having  more  Whig  customers  than  Tories,  should 
take  it  into  his  head  to  write  politic  tracts  of  our 
afiairs.  But  I  presume  he  builds  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  having  been  called  to  an  account  for  his  in- 
solence in  one  of  his  monthly  former  productions, 
which  is  a  method  that  seldom  fails  of  giving  some 
vogue  to  the  foolishest  composition.  If  such  a  work 
must  be  done,  I  wish  some  tolerable  hand  would 
undertake  it ;  and  that  we  would  not  suffer  a  little 
whiffling  Frenchman  to  neglect  his  trade  of  teaching 
his  language  to  our  children,  and  presume  to  instruct 
foreigners  in  our  politics. 


No.  43. 

TRtTRSDAT,    MAY  24,  1711. 

Belictii  msjoniin  immeritua  lues, 

Rumane,  doiMC  templa  refooetii, 

JEdeaque  labentM  deurum. 

Yea  of  your  father '•  crimei  the  guilt  ahall  bear, 
Unleaa  Ute  sacred  templet  you  repair. 

Several  letters  have  been  lately  sent  me,  desiring  I 
would  make  honourable  mention  of  the  pious  design 
of  building  fifty  churches  in  several  parts  of  London 
and  Westminster,  where  they  are  most  wanted,  occa- 
sioned by  an  address  of  the  convocation  to  the  queen, 
and  recommended  by  her  majesty  to  the  house  of 
commons,  who  immediately  promised  they  would 
enable  her  to  accomplish  so  excellent  a  design,  and 
are  now  preparing  a  bill  accordingly.  1  thought  to 
have  deferred  any  notice  of  this  important  affiur 
until  the  end  of  the  session ;  at  which  time  I  pro- 
posed to  deliver  a  particular  account  of  the  great  and 
useful  things  already  performed  by  this  present  par- 
liament. But,  in  compliance  to  those  who  give 
themselves  the  trouble  of  advising  me,  and  partly 
convinced  by  the  reasons  they  offer,  I  am  content  to 
bestow  a  paper  upon  a  subject  that,  indeed,  so  well 
deserves  it. 


The  clergy,  and  whoever  else  have  a  true  concern 
for  the  constitution  of  the  church,  cannot  but  be 
highly  pleased  with  one  prospect  in  this  new  scene 
of  public  affiiirs.  They  may  very  well  remember 
the  time  when  every  session  of  parliament  was  like 
a  cloud  hanging  over  their  heads ;  and  if  it  happened 
to  pass  without  bursting  into  some  storm  upon  the 
church,  we  thanked  God,  and  thought  it  a  bsppv 
escape  until  the  next  meeting ;  upon  which  we  re- 
sumed our  secret  apprehensions,  althou^  we  wtre 
not  allowed  to  believe  any  danger.  Things  are  now 
altered ;  the  parliament  takes  the  necessities  of  the 
church  into  consideration,  receives  the  propossli  of 
the  clergy  met  in  convocation,  and  amid  all^the 
exigencies  of  a  long  expensive  war,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  heavy  debts,  finds  a  supply  for  erectlDf 
fifty  edifices  for  the  service  of  God.  And  it  sppeais 
by  the  address  of  the  commons  to  her  majesty  upon 
this  occasion  (wherein  they  discovered  a  true  spirit  of 
religion),  that  applying  the  money  granted  to  accom- 
plish so  excellent  a  design  would,  in  their  opinion, 
be  the  most  effectual  way  of  carrying  on  the  war; 
that  it  would  (to  use  their  own  words)  be  a  meus 
of  drawing  down  blessings  on  her  majesty's  under- 
takings, as  it  adds  to  the  number  of  those  places 
where  the  prayers  of  her  devout  and  faithful  sobjecu 
will  be  daily  offered  up  to  God  for  the  prosperity  of 
her  government  at  home  and  the  aucoess  of  her 
arms  abroad. 

I  am  sometimes  hoping  that  we  are  not  naturtlly 
so  bad  a  people  as  we  have  appeared  for  some  yean 
past.  Faction,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is  geneisUy 
forced  to  make  use  of  such  abominable  instmmenti, 
that,  as  long  as  it  prevails,  the  geniys  of  a  nstion  \% 
overpressed,  and  cannot  appear  to  exert  itself;  but, 
when  that  is  broken  and  suppressed,  when  tbtn^ 
return  to  the  old  course,  mankind  will  naturally  fiall 
to  act  from  principles  of  reason  and  religion.  The 
Romans,  upon  a  great  victory  or  escape  from  pnbUc 
danger,  frequently  built  a  temple  in  honour  of  aonie 
god,  to  whose  peculiar  favour  they  imputed  their 
success  or  delivery ;  and  sometimes  the  general  did 
the  like,  at  his  own  expense,  to  ac<iuit  himself  of 
some  pious  vow  he  had  made.  How  little  of  snj- 
thing  resembling  this  has  been  done  by  us  sftcr  til 
our  victories  I  And  perhaps  for  that  reason,  sjnon$ 
others,  they  have  tvmed  to  so  little  account.  But 
what  could  we  expect  1  We  acted  all  along  as  if  w« 
believed  nothing  of  a  God,  or  his  providence ;  sod, 
therefore,  it  was  consistent  to  offer  up  our  edifice* 
only  to  those  whom  we  looked  upon  as  given  of  «ii 
victory  in  his  stead. 

I  have  computed  that  fifty  churches  may  be  botlt, 
by  a  medium,  at  six  thousand  pounds  for  a  church, 
which  is  somewhat  under  the  price  of  a  aublMt'i 
palace ;  yet,  perhaps,  the  care  of  above  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  with  the  benefit  of  their  prayen  for 
the  prosperity  of  their  queen  and  country,  may  be 
almost  put  in  the  balance  with  the  domestic  eonre- 
nience,  or  even  magnificence,  of  any  subject  vrbat- 
soever. 

Sir  William  Petty,  who,  under  the  name  of  capL 
Graunt,  published  some  observations  upon  the  billi 
of  mortality  above  five  years  after  the  restoiatioD, 
tells  us  the  parishes  in  London  were  even  then  so 
unequally  divided,  that  some  were  two  hundred 
times  larger  than  others.  Since  that  time  the  m« 
crease  of  trade,  the  frequency  of  parliaments,  the  de* 
sire  of  living  in  the  metropolis,  together  with  U»i 
genius  for  building  which  began  after  the  fire«  and 
has  ever  since. continued,  have  prodigiously  enlsrgfd 
this  town  on  all  aides  where  it  was  capable  of  in- 
crease ;  and  those  tracts  of  land  built  into  streeu 
have  generally  continued  of  the  same  parish  tbcy 
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belonged  to  while  they  lay  in  fielde ;  lo  that  the  care 
of  about  thirty  thousand  soub  has  been  sometimes 
eoounitted  to  one  minister,  whose  church  would 
kardly  contain  the  twentieth  part  of  his  flock ; 
neither,  I  think,  was  any  family  in  those  parishes 
obliged  to  pay  above  a  groat  a-year  to  their  spiritual 
paitor.  Some  few  of  those  parishes  have  been  since 
dirided;  in  others  were  erected  chapels  of  ease, 
where  a  preacher  is  maintained  by  general  contribu- 
tion. Such  poor  shifts  and  expedients,  to  the  infi- 
nite thame  and  scandal  of  so  vast  and  flourishing'  a 
dhr,  have  been  thought  sufficient  for  the  senrice  of 
God  and  religion,  as  if  they  were  circumstances 
wbolty  indifierent. 

This  defect,  among  other  consequences  of  it,  has 
Dade  schism  a  sort  of  necessary  evil ;  there  being  at 
leait  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  this 
town  whom  the  churches  would  not  be  able  to  con« 
tain  if  the  people  were  ever  so  well  disposed  :  and 
in  a  city  not  overstocked  with  seal,  the  only  way  to 
prcaenre  any  degree  of  religion  is  to  make  all  attend- 
ance upon  the  duties  of  it  as  easy  and  cheap  as  pos- 
■ible :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  larger  parishes, 
the  press  is  so  great,  and  the  pew-keepers'  tax  so  ex- 
orbitant, that  those  who  love  to  save  trouble  and 
money  either  stay  at  home  or  retire  to  the  conven- 
tidei.  I  believe  there  are  few  examples  in  any 
christian  country  of  so  great  a  neglect  of  religion ; 
and  the  dissenting  teachers  have  made  their  advan- 
tage largely  by  it,  sowing  tares  among  the  wheat 
while  men  slept,  being  much  more  expert  at  pro- 
raring  contributions,  which  is  a  trade  they  are  bred 
up  in,  than  men  of  a  liberal  education. 

And,  to  say  truth,  the  way  practised  by  several 
parishes  in  and  about  this  town  of  maintaining 
their  clergy  by  voluntary  subscriptions  is  not  only 
an  indignity  to  the  character,  but  has  many  pemi- 
doQs  consequences  attending  it ;  such  a  precarious 
dependence  subjecting  a  clergyman  who  has  not 
store  than  ordinary  spirit  and  resolution  to  many 
inconveniences  which  are  obvious  to  imagine ;  but 
this  defect  will,  no  doubt,  be  remedied  by  the  wi*' 
doQ  and  piety  of  the  present  parliament,  and  a  tax 
laid  upon  every  house  in  a  parish  for  the  support  of 
their  pastor.  Neither,  indeed,  can  it  be  conceived 
why  a  house,  whose  purchase  is  not  reckoned  above 
one^third  less  than  land  of  the  same  yearly  rent, 
thould  not  pay  a  twentieth  part  annually  (which  is 
half  tithe)  to  the  support  of  the  minister.  One 
thing  I  could  wish,  that,  in  fixing  the  maintenance 
to  the  several  ministers  in  these  new  intended 
pvishes,  no  determinate  sum  of  money  may  be 
named;  which,  in  all  perpetuities,  ought  by  any 
means  to  be  avoided ;  but  rather  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  the  rent  of  each  house,  although  it  be  but  a  twen- 
tieth or  even  a  thirtieth  part.  The  contrary  of  this, 
I  am  told,  was  done  in  several  parishes  of  the  city 
•fter  the  fire,  where  the  incumbent  and  his  succes- 
sors were  to  receive  for  ever  a  certain  sum :  for  ex- 
unpie,  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  a-year.  But 
the  lawgivers  did  not  consider  that  what  we  call  at 
pnsent  one  hundred  pounds  will  not,  in  process  of 
time,  have  the  intrinsic  value  of  twenty ;  as  twenty 
pounds  now  are  hardly  equal  to  forty  shillings  three 
boadred  years  ago.  There  are  a  thousand  instances 
of  this  all  over  England,  in  reserved  rents  applied  to 
boapitals,  in  old  chieiries,  and  even  among  the  clergy 
themselves,  in  those  payments  which  I  think  they 

C*ll  a  SMMiM. 

Aa  no  prince  had  ever  better  dispositions  than  her 
present  mi^esty  for  the  advancement  of  true  religion, 
•0  there  never  was  any  age  that  produced  greater 
occuions  to  employ  them  on.  It  is  an  imspeakahle 
*ni«foitiiiie,  that  any  design  of  so  excell^t  a  queen 


should  be  checked  by  the  necessities  of  a  long  and 
ruinous  war,  which  the  folly  or  corruption  of  modem 
politicians  have  involved  us  in,  against  all  the  max- 
ims whereby  our  country  flourished  so  many  hun- 
dred years ;  else  her  majesty's  care  of  religion  would 
certainly  have  reached  even  to  her  American  plant- 
ations. Those  noble  countries,  stocked  by  num- 
bers from  hence,  whereof  too  many  are  in  no  very 
great  reputation  for  faith  or  morals,  will  be  a  perpe- 
tual reproach  to  us  until  some  better  care  be  taken 
for  cultivating  Christianity  among  them.  If  the 
governors  of  those  several  colonies  were  obliged,  at 
certain  times,  to  transmit  an  exact  representation  of 
the  state  of  religion  in  their  several  districts,  and  the 
legislature  here  would,  in  a  time  of  leisure,  take 
that  afiair  under  their  consideration,  it  might  be 
perfected  with  little  difficulty,  and  be  a  great  addition 
to  the  glories  of  her  majesty's  reign. 

But,  to  vrave  further  speculations  upon  so  remote 
a  scene,  while  we  have  subjects  enough  to  employ 
them  on  at  home ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  clergy  will 
not  let  slip  any  proper  opportunity  of  improving  the 
pious  dispositions  of  the  queen  and  kingdom  for  the 
advantage  of  the  church  ;  when,  by  the  example  of 
times  past,  they  consider  how  rarely  such  «>njunc- 
tures  are  likely  to  happen.  What  if  some  method  were 
thought  on  toward  the  repairing  of  churches;  for 
which  there  is  likely  to  be  too  frequent  occaaion, 
those  ancient  Qothic  structures  throughout  this 
kingdom  going  every  year  to  decay  1  That  expedient 
of'tepairing  or  rebuilding  them  by  charitable  collec- 
tions seems  in  my  opinion  not  very  suitable  either 
to  the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  work,  or  to  the 
honour  of  our  country ;  since  it  might  be  so  easily 
done,  vHth  very  little  charge  to  the  public,  in  a  much 
more  decent  and  honourable  manner,  while  parlia- 
ments are  so  frequently  called.  But  these  and 
other  regulations  must  be  left  to  a  time  of  peace, 
which  I  shall  humbly  presume  to  vrish  may  soon  be 
our  share,  however  offensive  it  may  be  to  any,  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  who  are  gainers  by  the  war. 

No.  44. 

THURSDAY,  MAY  31,  1711. 

Scilicet,  nt  pOMM  eurro  dignoacera  rectum. 

That  hence  you  may  diatingniah  right  from  wrong. 

Having  been  forced  in  my  papers  to  use  the  cant 
words  of  Whig  and  Tory,  which  have  so  often 
varied  their  significations  for  twenty  years  past,  I 
think  it  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  several 
changes  those  two  terms  have  undergone  since  that 
period ;  and  Uien  to  tell  the  reader  what  I  have 
always  understood  by  each  of  them  since  I  under- 
took this  work.  I  reckon  that  these  sorts  of  con- 
ceited appellations  are  usually  invented  by  the 
vtilgar ;  who,  not  troubling  themselves  to  examine 
thoroughly  the  merits  of  a  cause,  are  consequently 
the  most  violent  partisans  of  what  they  espouse,  and 
in  their  quarrels  usually  proceed  to  their  beloved 
argument  of  calling  names,  until  at  length  they  light 
upon  one  which  is  sure  to  stick :  and  in  time  each 
party  grows  proud  of  that  appellation,  which  their 
adversaries  at  first  intended  for  a  reproach.  Of  this 
kind  were  the  Prasini  and  Veneti,  the  Guelphs  and 
Gibelines,  huguenots  and  papists.  Roundheads  and 
Cavaliers,  with  many  others  of  ancient  and  modem 
date.  Among  us  of  late  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
barrenness  of  invention  in  this  point;  the  words 
Whig  and  Tory,  although  they  be  not  much  above 
thirty  years  old,  having  been  pressed  to  the  service 
of  many  successions  of  parties,  with  very  different 
ideas  fiwtened  to  them.  This  distinction,  I  think, 
began  toward  the  latter  part  of  king  Charles  Il.'a 
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to  have  been  justly  rebuked  by  one  of  my  weekly 
monitors,  for  pretending  in  a  former  paper  to  hope 
that  law  would  be  repealed,  wherein  the  commons 
being  disappointed,  took  care  however  to  send  many 
of  the  Palatines  away,  and  to  represent  their  being 
invited  over  as  a  pernicious  counsel. 

The  qualification«bill,  incapacitating  all  men  to 
serve  in  parliament  who  have  not  some  estate  in  land 
either  in  possession  or  certain  reversion,  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  security  that  ever  was  contrived  for  pre- 
serving the  constitution,  which  otherwise  might  in  a 
little  time  lie  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  moneyed 
interest.  And  since  much  the  greatest  part  of  the 
taxes  is  paid  either  immediately  from  land  or  from 
its  productions,  it  is  but  common  Justice  that  those 
who  are  the  proprietors  should  appoint  what  portion 
of  it  ought  to  go  to  the  support  of  the  public ;  other- 
wise the  engrossers  of  money  would  be  apt  to  lay 
heavy  loads  on  others,  which  themselves  never  touch 
with  one  of  their  fingers. 

The  public  debts  were  so  prodigiously  increased 
by  the  negligence  and  corruption  of  those  who  had 
been  managers  of  the  revenue,  that  the  late  ministers, 
like  careless  men  who  run  out  their  fortunes,  were 
so  far  from  any  thoughts  of  payment  that  they  had 
not  the  courage  to  state  or  compute  them.  The 
parliament  found  that  thirty-five  millions  had  never 
been  accounted  for ;  and  that  the  debt  on  the  navy, 
wholly  unprovided  for,  amounted  to  nine  millions. 
The  late  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  [earl  of  Oxford] , 
suitable  to  his  transcendent  genius  for  public  afiairs, 
proposed  a  fund  to  be  security  for  that  immense 
debt,  which  is  now  confirmed  by  a  law,  and  is  likely 
to  prove  the  greatest  restoration  and  establishment 
of  the  kingdom's  credit.  Not  content  with  this, 
the  legislature  has  appointed  commissioners  of  ac- 
compti  to  inspect  into  past  mismanagements  of  the 
public  money,  and  prevent  them  for  the  future. 

I  have  in  a  former  paper  mentioned  the  act  for 
building  fifty  new  churches  in  London  and  West- 
minster, with  a  fund  appropriated  for  that  pious  and 
noble  work.  But  while  1  am  mentioning  acts  of 
piety,  it  would  be  unjust  to  conceal  my  lord  high- 
treasurer's  concern  for  religion,  which  has  extended 
even  to  another  kingdom  ;  his  lordship  having  some 
months  ago  obtained  of  her  majesty  the  first-fruits 
and  tenths  to  tlie  cleigy  of  Ireland,  as  he  is  known 
to  have  before  done  to  that  reverend  body  here. 

The  act  for  carrying  on  a  trade  to  the  South  Sea, 
proposed  by  the  same  great  person,  .whose  tfaoughti 
are  perpetually  employed,  and  ever  with  success,  on 
the  good  of  his  country,  will,  in  all  probability,  if 
duly  executed,  be  of  mighty  advantage  to  the  king- 
dom, and  an  everlasting  honour  to  the  present  par- 
liament. 

I  might  go  on  fiulher  and  mention  that  season- 
able law  against  excessive  gaming,  and  putting  a 
atop  to  that  scandalous  fraud  of  false  musters  in  the 
guards ;  the  diligent  and  effectual  inquiry  made  by 
the  commons  into  several  gross  abuses.  I  might 
produce  many  instances  of  their  impartial  justice  in 
deciding  controverted  elections,  against  former  ex- 
ample and  great  provocations  to  retaliate.  I  might 
show  their  cheerful  readiness  in  granting  such  vast 
supplies ;  their  great  unanimity,  not  to  be  broken  by 
all  the  arts  of  a  malicious  and  cunning  faction ;  their 
unfeigned  duty  to  the  queen  ;  and  lastly,  that  repre- 
sentation made  to  her  majesty  from  the  house  of 
commons,  discovering  such  a  spirit  and  disposition 
in  tiiat  noble  assembly  to  redress  all  those  evils 
which  a  long  maladministration  had  brought  upon 
us. 

It  is  probable  that,  trusting  only  to  my  memory, 
''  -lay  have  omitted  many  tUngs  of  great  import- 


ance ;  neither  do  I  pretend  fiirther  in  the  compui  of 
this  paper  than  to  give  the  world  some  genenl, 
however  imperfect,  idea,  how  worthily  this  great  u> 
sembly  has  discharged  the  trust  of  those  who  so 
freely  chose  them;  and  what  we  may  ressonably 
hope  and  expect  from  the  piety,  courage,  wisdom, 
and  lo}'alty  of  such  excellent  patriots,  in  a  time  lo 
fruitful  of  occasions  to  exert  the  greatest  abilities. 

And  now  I  conceive  the  main  design  I  had  in 
writing  these  papers  is  fully  executed.  A  great  mu 
jority  of  the  nation  is  at  length  thoroughly  cootiDccd 
that  the  queen  proceeded  with  the  highest  wisdom 
in  changing  her  ministry  and  parliament;  that  under 
a  former  administration  the  greatest  abases  of  all 
kinds  were  committed,  and  the  most  dangerous  at« 
tempts  against  the  constitution  for  some  time  in- 
tended. The  whole  kingdom  finds  the  present 
persons  in  power  directly  and  openly  pursuing  the 
true  service  of  their  queen  and  country ;  and  to  be 
such  whom  their  most  bitter  enemies  cannot  tax 
with  bribery,  covetousness,  ambition,  pride,  inso> 
lence,  or  any  pernicious  principles  in  religion  or 
government. 

For  my  own  particular,  those  little  barking  con 
which  have  so  constantly  pursued  me,  I  take  to  be 
of  no  further  consequence  to  what  I  have  written 
than  the  scoffing  slaves  of  old,  placed  behind  the 
chariot  to  put  the  general  in  mind  of  his  mortsUty ; 
which  was  but  a  thing  of  form,  and  made  no  stop  or 
disturbance  in  the  show.  However,  ^if  those  per. 
petual  snarlers  against  me  had  the  same  dptign,  I 
must  own  they  have  effectually  compassed  it ;  since 
nothing  can  well  be  more  mortifying  than  to  reflect 
that  I  am  of  the  same  species  wiUi  creatures  capable 
of  uttering  so  much  scurrility,  dulness,  falsehood, 
and  impertinence,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  bu* 
man  nature. 


No.  46. 

THURSDAY,   JUNE    14,    1711. 

MeUttS  noB  taageie  olamo. 

When  a  general  has  conquered  an  army,  and  re- 
duced a  country  to  obedience,  he  often  finds  it  nece«- 
sary  to  send  out  small  bodies,  in  order  to  take  in 
petty  castles  and  forts,  and  beat  little  stragglln; 
parties  which  are  otherwise  apt  to  make  head  and 
infest  the  neighbourhood.  This  case  exactly  resem* 
bles  mine.  I  count  the  main  body  of  the  ^higs 
entirely  subdued;  at  least,  till  they  appear  with 
new  reinforcements  I  shall  reckon  them  as  such; 
and  therefore  do  now  find  myself  at  leisure  to  ex- 
amine inferior  abuses.  The  business  I  have  left  is, 
to  fall  on  those  wretches  that  will  be  still  keeping 
the  war  on  foot,  when  they  have  no  country  to  de- 
fend, no  forces  to  bring  into  the  field,  nor  anjtbia; 
remaining  but  their  bare  good  will  toward  faction 
and  mischief:  I  mean  the  present  set  of  writers, 
whom  I  have  sirred,  without  molestation,  so  long 
to  infest  the  to^i.  Were  there  not  a  concurrence 
from  prejudice,  party,  weak  understanding,  and  mis- 
representation, I  should  think  them  too  inconsider- 
able  in  themselves  to  deserve  correction.  But  u  my 
endeavour  has  been  to  expose  the  gross  impoaitiojui 
of  the  fallen  party,  I  will  give  a  taste  in  the  following 
petition  of  the  sincerity  of  these  their  facton,  to 
show  how  little  those  writers  for  the  Whigs  were 
guided  by  conscience  or  honour,  their  business  being 
only  to  gratify  a  prevailing  interest. 

**To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  present  Ministry: 
the  humble  Petition  of  the  Party-writers  to  the 
late  Ministry—- 
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<*  Humbly  Shewbth, 

'*  That  jour  petitioners  hare  tenred  their  time  to 
the  trade  of  writing  pamphlets  and  weekly  papers  in 
defence  of  the  Whigs,  against  the  church  of  England, 
and  the  christian  religion,  and  her  majesty's  preroga- 
(ire,  and  her  title  to  the  crown :  That,  since  the  Late 
chauge  of  ministry  and  meeting  of  this  parliament, 
the  laid  trade  is  mightily  fallen  off,  and  the  call  for 
the  said  pamphlets  and  papers  much  less  than  for- 
merly ;  and  it  is  feared  to  our  further  prejudice  that 
the  Examiner  may  discontinue  writing,  wherehy 
come  of  your  petitioners  will  be  brought  to  utter 
diitresi,  forasmuch  as,  through  false  quotationa, 
noted  absurdities,  and  other  legal  abuses,  many  of 
pur  petitioners,  to  their  great  comfort  and  support, 
vere  enabled  to  pick  up  a  weekly  subsistence  out  of 
the  laid  Examiner. 

**  That  your  said  poor  petitioners  did  humbly  offer 


your  honours  to  write  .in  defence  of  the  late  change 
of  ministry  and  parliament,  much  cheaper  than  they 
did  for  your  predecessors  ;  which  your  honours  were 
pleased  to  refuse. 

"Notwithstanding  which  offer,  your  petitioners 
are  under  daily  apprehension  that  your  honours  will 
forbid  them  to  follow  the  said  traide  any  longer,  by 
which  your  petitioners,  to  the  number  of  fourscore, 
with  their  wires  and  families,  will  inentably  starre, 
having  been  bound  to  no  other  calling. 

"  Your  petitioners  desire  your  honours  will  ten- 
derly consider  the  premises,  and  suffer  your  said 
petitioners  to  continue  their  trade  (those  who  set 
them  at  work  being  stiU  willing  to  employ  them, 
though  at  lower  rates),  and  your  said  petitioners 
will  give  security  to  make  use  of  the  same  stuff,  and 
dress  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  always  did,  and 
no  other.    And  your  petitioners,"  &c. 
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A  SHORT  CHA&ACTER  OF  HIS  EXCBLLENCT 

THOMAS  EARL  OF  WHARTON, 

LORD    LIBUTBKAMT   OP  IRRLAND, 

With  to  Mooant  of  tome  tmallrr  facto  during  hb  goyemroenl, 
vhieh  will  boI  be  put  Into  the  artielea  of  Impeschmenl 

h  i  eoDAdontial  Irtler  to  Stella,  datad  Nor.  S5. 1710.  Dr.  Swift 
«>«.  "  Hens  is  a  damned  libellous  pamphlet  come  out  agaiuat 
bid  Whartoo.  giTinK  the  character  flrat,  and  then  telling  some 
'^i  ha«  ictluoa :  the  diaraeter  la  very  well,  but  the  facto  indiffer- 
ret.  It  haa  been  tent  by  doaens  to  aeTerel  gentlemen'a  lodg- 
i&r*.  and  I  had  one  or  two  of  them  :  bat  nobody  knowa  the 
toihur  cr  printer."  This  in  a  proof  how  cautioua  the  dean  waa 
ID  ifkaowledginff  hto  political  productiona  even  to  hii  neareit 
frirmb.  In  a  cubaeqoeut  letter,  dated  Dtr.  23.  he  adda.  "  The 
ciMmcttr  is  heie  reekoneil  admimble.  hut  moat  of  the  flieto 
tR  ihflca.  It  waa  flrtft  printed  privately  here ;  and  then  aome 
bold  ciir  ventured  to  do  ii  publicly,  and  sold  two  thouannd  in 
t«o  dm ;  who  the  author  is  miiat  remain  uncertain.  Do  you 
p*>t  ttd  to  know,  impudenee  I  how  durit  you  think  ao  ?**  See 
mhKiihop  King'a  renurka  on  thia  chancier,  in  a  letter  to  Dr. 
>«i(t.  dated  Jan.  9.  1710.  It  would  be  no  unprofttable  em- 
fl<»aieQt  to  eompnre  this  ehaimtrter  of  the  earl  with  the  de- 
wncfUj  celebrated  delineation  of  Pope. 

A  SHORT  CHARACTER,  Ac. 

London.  Aug.  30. 1710. 
The  kingdom  of  Ireland  being  goTemed  by  deputa- 
tion from  bence,  its  annals,  since  the  English  esta- 
bUshment,  are  usually  digested  under  the  heads  of 
the  leTeral  goTemors  :  but  the  affairs  and  CTcnts  of 
that  island,  for  some  years  past,  have  been  either  so 
iniignificant,  or  so  annexed  to  those  of  England, 
that  they  hare  not  furnished  matter  of  any  great  im- 
porttnce  to  history.  The  share  of  honour  which 
i^nilcmen  from  theuce  have  had  by  their  conduct 
^<i  employments  in  the  army  turns  all  to  the  arti- 
<'!'>  of  this  kingdom  ;  the  rest,  which  relates  to  poli- 
ilr%  or  the  art  of  goTcmment,  is  inconsiderable  to 
the  lut  degree,  however  it  may  be  represented  at 
court  by  those  who  preside  there,  and  would  value 
thefn»elTes  upon  CTcry  step  they  make  towards 
finuhing  the  slavery  of  that  people,  as  if  it  were 
f^imng  a  mighty  point  to  the  advantage  of  England, 
(ieperally  speaking,  the  times  which  afford  most 
plentiful  matter  for  story  are  those  wherein  a  man 
would  least  choose  to  live;  such  as,  the  various 
•^'^nts  and  revolutions  of  war,  the  intrigues  of  a 
fyined  &ction,  or  the  violence  of  a  prevailing  one ; 
«nd  lutly,  the  arbitrary  and  unlawful  acts  of  oppress- 
^^  S^^vemors.    In  the  war  Ireland  has  no  share  but 


in  subordination  to  us ;  the  same  may  be  said  of 
their  factions,  which  at  present  are  but  imperfect 
transcripts  of  ours ;  but  the  third  subject  for  history, 
which  is  arbitrary  power  and  oppression,  as  it  is 
that  by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  for  some 
time  been  distinguished  from  all  her  majesty's  sub- 
jects, so,  being  now  at  its  greatest  height  under  his 
excellency  Thomas  earl  of  Wharton,  a  short  accotmt 
of  his  government  may  be  of  some  use  or  entertain- 
ment to  the  present  age,  though  I  hope  it  will  be 
incredible  to  the  next. 

And  because  the  relation  I  am  going  to  make  may 
be  Judged  rather  a  history  of  his  excellency  than  of 
his  government,  I  must  here  declare  that  I  have  not 
the  least  view  to  his  person  in  any  part  of  it.  ]  have 
had  the  honour  of  much  conversation  with  his  lord- 
ship, and  am  thoroughly  convinced  how  indifferent 
he  is  to  applause,  and  how  insensible  of  reproach ; 
which  is  not  an  humour  put  on  to  serve  a  turn,  or 
keep  a  countenance,  nor  arising  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  innocence  or  anv  grandeur  of  mind,  but  the 
mere  unaffected  bent  of  his  nature.  He  is  without 
the  sense  of  shame  or  glory,  as  some  men  are  with- 
out the  sense  of  smelling;  and  therefore  a  good 
name  to  him  is  no  more  than  a  preciotis  ointment 
would  be  to  these.  Whoever,  for  the  sake  of  others, 
were  to  describe  the  nature  of  a  serpent,  a  wolf,  a 
crocodile,  or  a  fox,  must  be  understood  to  do  it  with- 
out any  personal  love  or  hatred  for  the  animals 
themselves. 

In  the  same  manner  his  excellency  is  one  whom  I 
neither  personally  love  nor  hate.  I  see  him  at  court, 
at  his  own  house,  and  sometimes  at  mine,  for  I  have 
the  honour  of  his  visits :  and  when  these  papers  are 
public,  it  is  odds  but  he  will  tell  me,  as  he  once  did 
upon  a  Uke  occasion,  **  that  he  is  damnably  mauled  ;" 
and  then,  with  the  easiest  transition  in  the  world, 
ask  about  the  weather  or  time  of  the  day ;  so  that 
I  enter  on  the  work  with  more  cheerfulness,  because 
I  am  sure  neither  to  make  him  angry  nor  any  way 
hurt  his  reputation ;  a  pitch  of  happiness  and  secu- 
rity to  which  his  excellency  has  arrived,  and  which 
no  philosopher  before  him  could  reach. 

I  intend  to  execute  this  performance  by  first  giv- 
ing a  character  of  his  excellency,  and  then  relating 
some  facts  during  his  government  in  Ireland  which 
will  serve  to  confirm  it. 

I  know  very  well  that  men's  characters  are  best 
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learned  from  their  actions,  but  these  being  confined 
to  his  administration  in  that  kingdom,  his  character 
may  perhaps  take  in  something  more,  which  the 
narrowness  of  the  time  or  the  scene  has  not  given 
him  opportunity  to  exert. 

Thomas  earl  of  Wharton,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  force  of  a  wonderful  constitution  has 
some    years  passed  his  grand  climacteric  without 
any  visible  effects  of  old  age  either  on  his  body  or 
his  mind,  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitution  to 
those  Tices  which  usually  wear  out  both.     His  be- 
haviour is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  yoimg  man  at  five* 
and-twenty.     Whether  he  walks,    or  whistles,   or 
swears,  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits 
himself  in  each  beyond  a  templar  of  three  years' 
standing.     With  the  same  grace,  and  in  the  same 
style,  he  will  rattle  his  coachman  in  the  midst  of  the 
street,  where  he  is  governor  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
all  this  is  without  consequence,  because  it  is  in  his 
character  and  what  everybody  expects.     He  seems 
to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler  and  an  ill  liar,  although 
they  are  the  two  talents  he  most  practises  and  most 
values  himself  upon.     The  ends   he  has  gained  by 
lying  appear  to  be  more  owing  to  the  frequency  than 
the  art  of  them  :  his  lies  being  sometimes  detected 
in  an  hour,  often  in  a  day,  and  always  in  a  week. 
He  tells  them  freely  in  mixed  companies,  although 
he  knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  his  ene- 
mies, and  is  sure  they  will  discover  them  the  mo- 
ment they  leave  him.     He  swears  solemnly  he  loves 
and  will  serve  you ;  and  your  back   is  no  sooner 
turned  but  he  tells  those  about  him  you  are  a  dog 
and  a  rascal.     He  goes  constantly  to  prayers  in  the 
forms  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  baivdy  and   blas- 
phemy at  the  chapel  door.     He  is  a  presbyierian  in 
politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion  ;  but  he  chooses 
at  present  to  whore  with  a  papist.    In  his  commerce 
with  mankind,  his  general  rule  is  to  endeavour  to 
impose  on  their  understandings,  for  which  he  has  but 
one  receipt — a  composition  of  lies  and  oaths :  and 
this  he  applies  indifferently  to  a  freeholder  of  forty 
shillings,  and  a  privy -councillor ;  by  which  the  easy 
and  the  honest  are  often  either  deceived  or  amused, 
and  either  way  he  gains  his  point.     He  will  openly 
take  away  your  employment  to-day,  because  you  are 
not  of  his  party ;  to-morrow  he  will  meet  or  send 
for  you,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  passed,  lay  his  hands 
with  much  friendliness  on  your  shoulders,  and,  with 
the  greatest  ease  and  familiarity,  tell   you  that  the 
faction  are  driving  at  something  in  the  house  ;  that 
you  must  be  sure  to  attend,  and  to  speak  to  all  your 
friends  to  be  there,  although  he  knows  at  the  same 
time  that  you  and  your  friends  are  against  him  in 
the  very  point  he  mentions  :  and  how^ever  absurd, 
ridiculous,  and  gross  this  may  appear,  he  has  often 
found  it  successful ;  some  men  having  such  an  awk- 
ward bashfulness,  they  know  not  how  to  refuse  on  a 
sudden ;  and  every  man  having  something  to  fear, 
which  often  hinders  them  from  driving  things  to  ex- 
tremes  with  persons  of  power,  whatever  provocations 
they  may  have  received.     He  has  sunk  his  fortune 
by  endeavouring  to  ruin  one  kingdom  [England], 
and  has  raised  it  by  going  far  in  the  ruin  of  another 
[Ireland].     With  a  good  natural  understanding,  a 
great  fluency  in  speaking,  and  no  ill  taste  of  wit, 
he  is  generally  the  worst  companion  in  the  world  ; 
bis  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  between  vice 
and  politics,  so  that  bawdy,  profaneness,  and  busi- 
ness, fill   up  his  whole   conversation.     To  gratify 
himself  in   the  two  first  he  makes  use  of  suitable 
favourites,  whose  talents  reach  no  higher  than  to 
entertain  him  with  all  the  lewdness  that  passes  in 
town.     As  for  business,  he  is  said   to  be  very  dex- 
terous at  that  part  of  it  which  turns  upon  intrigue  ; 


and  he  seems  to  have  transferred  those  talents  of  hit 
youth  for  intriguing  with  women  into  public  affairs. 
For,  as  some  rain  young  fellows,  to  make  a  gallan- 
try appear  of  consequence,  will  choose  to  Tentnre 
their  necks  by  climbing  up  a  wall  or  window  at  ntid- 
night  to  a  common  wench,  where  they  might  ai 
freely  have  gone  in  at  the  door,  and  at  noonday ; 
so  his  excellency,  either  to  keep  himself  in  practice 
or  advance  the  fame  oY  his  politics,  affects  the  most 
obscure,  troublesome,  and  winding  paths,  even  in 
the  most  common  affairs,  those  which  would  be 
brought  about  as  well  in  the  ordinary  forma,  or 
would  follow  of  course  whether  he  intervened  or 
not. 

He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the  indif- 
ference of  a  Stoic ;  and  thinks  them  well  recom- 
pensed by  a  retinrn  of  children  to  support  his  hmU 
without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

He  has  three  predominant  passions  which  \ou 
will  seldom  find  united  in  the  same  man,  as  amio|; 
from  different  dispositions  of  mind,  and  natunliy 
thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of  power,  lore 
of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure  ;  they  ride  him  lomf- 
times  by  turns,  sometimes  all  together.  Since  he 
went  into  Ireland  he  seems  most  disposed  to  tbe 
second,  and  has  met  with  great  success  ;  haTic^ 
gained  by  his  government,  of  under  two  years,  fi^f- 
and-forty  thousand  pounds  by  the  roost  favourable 
computation,  half  in  the  regular  way  and  half  is  tbt 
prudential. 

He  was  never  yet  known  to  refuse  or  keep  a 
promise,  as  I  remember  he  told  a  lady,  but  with  an 
exception  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (which  vas 
to  get  her  a  pension)  ;  yet  he  broke  even  that,  and, 
I  confess,  deceived  us  both.  But  here  I  desire  to 
distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a  bargain;  for 
he  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  latter  when  he  haa  tbe 
fairest  offer. 

Thus  much  for  his  excellency's  character :  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  his  actions,  only  during  the  time  be 
was  gOTcmor  of  Ireland,  which  were  transmitted  to 
me  by  an  eminent  person  in  business  there,  vfao 
had  all  opportunities  of  being  well  informed,  and 
whose  employment  did  not  lie  at  his  excellenrj's 
mercy. 

This  intelligence  being  made  up  of  several  facu 
independent  of  each  other,  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to 
relate  them  in  due  order  of  time,  my  correspondent 
omitting  that  circumstance,  and  transmitting  them 
to  me  as  they  came  into  his  memory  ;  so  that  tb«> 
gentlemen  of  that  kingdom  now  in  town,  I  hope, 
will  pardon  me  any  slips  I  shall  make  in  that  or  anj 
other  kind,  while  I  keep  exactly  to  the  truth. 

Thomas  Proby,  esq.,  chirurgeon-general  of  lit' 
land,  a  person  universally  esteemed,  and  whom  I 
have  formerly  seen  here,  had  built  a  country -house 
half  a  mile  from  Dublin,  adjoining  to  the  park.  la 
a  comer  of  the  park,  just  under  his  house,  he  vm 
much  annoyed  with  a  dog-kennel,  which  belong 
to  the  government ;  upon  which  he  applied  to 
Thongs  earl  of  Pembroke,  then  lord-lieutenant,  and 
to  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  for  a  lease  of 
about  five  acres  of  that  part  of  the  park.  His  peti- 
tion was  referred  to  the  lord-treasurer  here,  vii 
sent  back  for  a  report,  which  was  in  his  favour,  and 
the  bargain  so  hard  that  the  lord-treasurer  itnick 
off  some  part  of  the  rent.  He  had  a  lease  granted 
him,  for  which  he  was  to  build  another  kennel,  pro- 
vide ice  yearly  for  the  goremment,  and  pay  a  wrtain 
rent :  the  land  might  be  worth  about  thirty  shiUiop 
an  acre.  His  excellency,  soon  after  his  arrival  in 
Ireland,  was  told  of  this  lease,  and  by  his  absolute 
authority  commanded  Mr.  Proby  to  surrender  up 
the  land,  which  be  vras  forced  to  do,  after  all  the 
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expense  he  had  been  at,  or  else  must  have  expected 
to  lose  his  employment ;  at  the  same  time  he  is 
under  an  obli^tion  to  pay  his  rent,  and  I  think  he 
does  it  to  this  day.  There  are  several  circum- 
ftttnces  in  this  story  which  I  have  forgot,  having 
not  been  sent  to  me  with  the  rest ;  but  I  had  it 
from  a  gentleman  of  that  kingdom,  who  some  time 
igQ  was  here. 

Upon  his  excellency's  being  declared  lord-lieu- 
tenant, there  came  over,  to  mske  his  court,  one  Dr. 
lAoydf  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Dublin,  noted  in 
that  kingdom  for  being  the  only  clergyman  that  de- 
clared for  taking  off  the  sacramental  test,  as  he  did 
openly  in  their  conTOcation,  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  The  merit  of  this,  and  some  other  prin- 
ciples suitable  to  it  recommended  by  Tom  Broderick, 
M)  far  ingratiated  him  with  his  excellency,  that,  being 
provided  of  a  proper  chaplain  already,  he  took  him, 
however,  into  a  great  degpree  of  favour :  the  doctor 
attended  his  excellency  to  Ireland  ;  and  obserring 
a  cast  wench  in  the  family  to  be  in  much  confidence 
with  my  lady,  he  thought,  by  addressing  there,  to 
haTp  a  short  open  passage  to  preferment.  He  met 
with  great  success  in  his  amour ;  and  walking  one 
day  ^ith  his  mifltress  after  my  lord  and  lady  in  the 
castle  garden,  my  lady  said  to  his  excellency, 
''  What  do  you  think  t  we  are  going  to  lose  poor 
Fo)dy,"  a  name  of  fondness  they  usually  gave  her. 
"  How  do  you  mean  t"  said  my  lord.  *«  Why  the 
doctor  behind  us  is  resolved  to  take  her  from  us." — 
*  Is  he  by  G—  1  Why  then  (G— d  d—  mn  me !)  he 
^hall  have  the  first  bishopric  that  falls."* 

The  doctor,  thus  encouraged,  grew  a  most  violent 
loTer,  returned  with  his  excellency  for  England,  and 
Hion  after,  the  bishopric  of  Cork  falling  void,  to  show 
be  meant  fidr,  he  married  his  damsel  publicly  here 
in  London,  and  his  excellency  as  honourably  en- 
t;aged  his  credit  to  get  him  the  bishopric ;  but  the 
matter  was  reckoned  so  infamous  that  both  the  arch- 
bishops here,  especially  his  grace  of  York,  interposed 
^iib  the  queen  to  hinder  so  great  a  scandal  to  the 
churrh ;  and  Dr.  Brown,  provost  of  Dublin-college, 
t^ing  then  in  town,  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  no- 
njinate  him ;  so  that  Dr.  Lloyd  was  forced  to  sit 
down  with  a  moderate  deanery  in  the  northern  parts 
of  that  kingdom,  and  the  additional  comfort  of  a 
tmeet  bidy,  who  brought  this  her  first  husband  no 
"ther  portion  than  a  couple  of  olive-branches  for  his 
t&^de,  though  she  herself  hardly  knows  by  what  hand 
they  were  planted. 

The  queen  reserves  all  the  great  employments  of 
Ireland  to  be  given  by  herself,  though  often  by  the 
r^mroendation  of  the  chief  governor,  according  to 
^  credit  at  court.  The  provostship  of  Dublin  col- 
l^  is  of  this  number,  which  was  now  vacant,  upon 
the  promotion  of  Dr.  Brown.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pratt, 
b  feUow  of  that  college,  and  chaplain  to  the  house  of 
(Emmons  of  that  kingdom,  as  well  as  domestic  chap- 
liin  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  at  that  time  here, 
ia  attendance  upon  the  duke.  He  is  a  gentleman 
^'f  good  birth  and  fortune  in  Ireland,  and  lived  here 
io  a  very  decent  figure  r  he  is  a  person  of  wit  and 
l«*nmig,  has  travelled  and  conversed  in  the  best 
^mpany,  and  was  very  much  esteemed  among  us 
here  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  ; 
tut  he  had  the  original  sin  of  being  «  reputed  Tory, 
wd  a  dependant  on  the  duke  of  Ormond ;  however, 
he  had  many  friends  among  the  bishops  and  other 
Qobility  to  recommend  him  to  the  queen.  At  the 
tame  time  there  was  another  fellow  of  that  college, 
•>&«  Dr.  Hall,  who  had  the  advantage  of  Pratt  in 


•  It  WM  orafldcQtlv  reported,  as  a  conceit  of  his  excellency, 
Nat  ulkiag  upon  this  subject,  heonee  aaid,>ith  great  pleasure, 
^t  W  hop«d  to  inalLe  his  mistrcas  a  bishop, 
vou  I. 


point  of  seniority.  This  gentleman  had  very  little 
introduced  himself  into  the  world,  but  lived  retired, 
though  otherwise  said  to  be  an  excellent  person,  and 
very  deserving  for  his  learning  and  sense.  Ue  had 
been  recommended  from  Ireland  by  several  persons; 
and  his  excellency,  who  had  never  before  seen  nor 
thought  of  him,  i^Fter  having  tried  to  injure  the  col- 
lege by  recommending  persons  from  this  side,  at  last 
set  up  Hall,  with  all  imaginable  seal,  against  Pratt. 
I  tell  this  story  the  more  circumstantially  because  it 
is  afllrmed  by  his  excellency's  friends  that  he  never 
made  more  use  of  his  court  skill  than  at  this  time, 
to  hinder  Dr.  Pratt  from  the  provostship ;  not  only 
from  the  personal  hatred  he  had  to  the  man  on  ac- 
count of  his  patron  and  principles,  but  that  he  might 
return  to  Ireland  with  some  little  opinion  of  his 
credit  at  court,  which  had  mightily  suffered  by  many 
disappointments,  especially  the  last,  of  his  chaplain 
Dr.  Lloyd.  It  would  be  incredible  to  relate  the 
many  artifices  he  used  to  this  end,  of  which  the 
doctor  had  daily  intelligence,  and  would  fairly  tell 
his  excellency  so  at  his  levees ;  who  sometimes  could 
not  conceal  *his  surprise,  and  then  would  promise, 
with  half  a  doien  oaths,  never  to  concern  himself 
one  way  or  other :  these  were  broke  every  day,  and 
every  day  detected.  One  morning,  after  some  ex- 
postulation between  the  doctor  and  his  excellency, 
and  a  few  additional  oaths  that  he  would  never  op- 
pose him  more,  his  excellency  went  immediately  to 
the  bishop  of  Ely,  and  prevailed  on  him  to  go  to  the 
queen  from  him,  and  let  her  majesty  know  that  he 
never  could  consent,  as  long  as  he  lived,  that  Dr. 
Pratt  should  be  provost;  which  the  bishop  barely 
complied  with,  and  delivered  his  message,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  did  the  doctor  all  the  good  offices 
he  could.  The  next  day  the  doctor  was  again  with 
his  excellency,  and  gave  him  thanks  for  so  open  a 
proceeding:  the  affair  was  now  past  dissembling, 
and  his  excellency  owned  he  did  not  oppose  him 
directly,  but  confessed  he  did  it  collaterally.  The 
doctor,  a  little  warmed,  said,  **  No,  my  lord,  you 
mean  directly  you  did  not,  but  indhreeUy  you  did." 
The  conclusion  was,  that  the  queen  named  the 
doctor  to  the  place  ;  and,  as  a  further  mortification, 
Just  upon  the  day  of  his  excellency's  departure  for 
Ireland. 

But  here  I  must  desire  the  reader's  pardon  if  I 
cannot  digest  the  following  facts  in  so  good  a  man- 
ner as  I  intended ;  because  it  is  thought  expedient, 
for  some  reasons,  that  the  world  should  be  informed 
of  his  excellency's  merits  as  soon  as  possible.  I  will 
therefore  only  transcribe  the  several  passages  as  they 
were  sent  me  from  Dublin,  without  either  correcting 
the  style  or  adding  any  remarks  of  my  own.  As 
they  are,  they  may  serve  for  hints  to  any  person  who 
may  hereafter  have  a  mind  to  write  memoirs  of  his 
excellency's  life. 

A  RELATION  OF  SEVERAL  FACTS,  EXACTLY  AS  THEY 
WERE  TRAK8MITTED  TO  MB  FROM  IRELAND  ABOUT 
THREE  MONTHS  AGO,  AND  AT  SEVERAL  TIMK8, 
FROM  A  PERSON  OF  QUALITY,  AND  IN  EMPLOYMENT 
THERE. 

The  earl  of  Rochfort'a  regiment  of  dragoons  was 
embarked  for  her  majesty's  service  abroad,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1709,  and  left  their  horses  behind 
them,  which  were  subsisted  in  order  to  mount  ano- 
ther regiment  to  fill  up  their  room  ;  as  the  horses  of 
lieutenant-general  Har?ey's  regiment  had  formerly 
mounted  a  regiment  raised,  and  still  conunanded, 
by  the  duke  of  Ormond;  on  which  occasion  the 
duke  had  her  majesty's  order  only  for  as  much 
money  as  would  supply  the  charge  of  the  horses  till 
the  resriment  was  raised,  which  was  soon  after,  and 
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then  it  was  put  on  the  establishment  as  other  regi- 
ments. But  that  which  was  to  supply  the  earl  of 
Bochfort's  had  not  a  commission  granted  till  the 
29th  of  April,  1710,  and  all  the  pay  from  the  27  th 
of  August  to  that  time  (being  aboye  5700/.)  was 
taken  under  pretence  of  keeping  the  horses,  buying 
new  ones  in  the  room  of  such  as  should  be  wanting 
or  unserTiceable,  and  for  proTiding  accoutrements 
for  the  men  and  horses.  As  for  the  last  use,  those 
are  always  proTided  out  of  the  funds  for  providing 
clothing,  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  did  so :  as  for 
horses  wanting,  they  are  very  few,  and  the  captains 
have  orders  to  provide  them  another  way ;  and  the 
keeping  the  horses  did  not  amount  to  700/.  by  the 
accounts  laid  before  the  committee  of  parliament : 
BO  there  was  at  least  6000/.  charged  to  the  nation 
more  than  the  actual  charge  could  amount  to. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  at  first  coming  oyer,  expected  the  be* 
nefit  of  the  box-money  ;  and  accordingly  talked  of 
selling  it  for  about  200/. ;  but  at  last  was  told  she 
must  expect  but  part  of  it,  and  that  the  grooms  of 
the  chamber  and  other  servants  would  deserve  a 
consideration  for  their  attendance.  Accordingly 
his  excellency  had  it  brought  to  him  every  night, 
and  to  make  it  worth  his  receiving  my  lady  gave 
great  encouragement  to  play ;  so  that  by  a  moderate 
computation  it  amounted  to  1000/.,  of  which  a  small 
share  was  given  to  the  grooms  of  the  chamber,  and 
the  rest  made  a  perquisite  to  his  excellency:  for 
Mrs.  Lloyd  having  a  husband,  and  a  bishopric  pro- 
mised her,  the  other  pretensions  were  cut  off. 

He  met  lieutenant-general  Langston  in  the  court 
of  requests,  and  presented  a  gentleman  to  him,  say- 
ing, **  This  is  a  particular  friend  of  mine ;  he  tells 
me  he  is  a  lieutenant  in  your  regiment ;  I  must  de- 
sire you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  give  him 
a  troop,  and  you  will  oblige  me  mightily."  The 
lieutenant-general  answered,  "He  had  served  very 
well,  and  had  very  good  pretensions  to  a  troop,  and 
that  he  would  give  him  the  first  that  fell."  With 
this  the  gentleman  was  mighty  well  satisfied,  re- 
turned thanks,  and  withdrew.  Upon  which  his  ex- 
cellency said  immediately,  "  I  was  forced  to  speak 
for  him,  as  a  great  many  of  his  friends  have  votes  at 
elections ;  but,  d — ^n  him,  he  is  a  rogue,  therefore 
take  no  care  for  him." 

He  brought  one  May  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  and 
recommended  him  as  a  very  honest  gentleman,  and 
desired  his  grace  would  provide  for  him ;  which  his 
grace  promised  him.  So  May  withdrew.  As  soon 
as  he  was  gone  his  lordship  immediately  said  to  the 
duke,  "  That  fellow  is  the  greatest  rogue  in  Christen- 
dom." 

Colonel  Coward  having  received  pay  for  some 
time  in  two  or  three  regiments  as  captain,  but  never 
done  any  other  service  to  the  crown  than  eating  and 
drinking  in  the  expedition  to  Cadiz  under  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  finding  he  had  not  pretensions  enough 
to  rise,  after  he  had  sold  the  last  employment  he 
had,  applied  to  his  excellency,  who  represented  him 
in  such  a  light  that  he  got  above  900/.  as  an  arrear 
of  half-pay,  which  he  had  no  title  to,  and  a  pension 
of  lOf.  a-day ;  but  he  reckoned  this  as  much  too 
little  for  his  wants  as  everybody  else  did  too  much 
for  his  pretensions,  gave  in  a  second  petition  to  the 
queen  for  a  further  addition  of  10s.  a-day,  which 
being  referred  to  his  excellency,  he  gave  him  a  favour- 
able report,  by  means  whereof,  it  is  hoped,  his  merit 
will  be  still  further  rewarded. 

He  turned  out  the  poor  gatekeeper  of  Chapelisod- 
gate,  though  he  and  his  wife  were  each  above  sixty 
years  old,  without  assigning  any  cause,  and  they  are 
now  starving. 

As  for  the  business  of  the  arsenal,  it  was  the  pro- 


duct of  chance,  and  never  so  much  as  thought  of  by 
the  persons  who  of  late  have  given  so  many  good 
reasons  for  the  building  of  it,  till  upon  inqairiog 
into  the  funds  they  were  found  to  "hold  out  so  well 
that  there  was  a  necessity  of  destroying  sixty  or 
seventy  thousand  pounds,  otherwise  his  excellency, 
for  that  time,  could  hardly  have  had  the  credit  of 
taxing  the  kingdom.  Upon  this  occasion  many  pro- 
jecte  were  proposed,  all  which  at  last  gave  wsy  to 
the  proposal  of  a  worthy  person  who  had  often  per- 
suaded the  nation  to  do  iUelf  a  great  deal  of  hum 
by  attempting  to  do  itself  a  little  good;  which  wai, 
that  forty  thousand  arms  should  be  provided  for  the 
militia,  and  ammunition  in  proportion,  to  be  kept 
in  four  arsenals,  to  be  built  for  that  purpose :  this 
was  accordingly  put  into  the  heads  of  a  bill,  and 
then  this  worthy  patriot,  with  his  usual  sincerity, 
declared  he  would  not  consent  to  the  giving  of 
money  for  any  other  use,  as  everybody  thought  by 
the  words  he  spoke  ;  though  afterward  he  showed 
them  that  his  meaning  was  not  to  be  known  by  the 
vulgar  acceptation  of  words;  for  he  not  only  g»ve 
his  consent  to  the  bill,  but  used  all  the  art  and  in- 
dustry he  was  master  of  to  have  it  pass ;  though  the 
money  was  applied  in  it  to  the  building  of  one  sne- 
nal  only,  and  ammunition  and  other  »tores  pro- 
portionable, without  one  word  of  the  mUitia.  So 
the  arsenal  was  conceived  and  afterward  formed  in 
a  proper  manner ;  but  when  it  came  to  be  brougbi 
forth  his  excellency  took  it  out  of  the  hands  that 
had  formed  it,  as  far  as  he  could,  and,  contrary  to 
all  precedents,  put  it  out  of  the  care  of  the  ordnance 
board,  who  were  properly  to  have  taken  care  of  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  the  money  without  any  fur- 
ther charge  to  the  public,  and  appointed  his  lecond 
secretary,  Mr.  Denton,  to  be  paymaster,  who« 
salary  was  a  charge  of  above  five  hundred  pounds  in 
the  whole :  then,  thinking  this  was  too  small  a  charge 
to  put  the  public  to  for  nothing,  he  made  an  eita- 
blishment  for  Uiat  work,  consisting  of  one  superin- 
tendent at  three  pounds  per  week,  eight  overseers 
at  8e?en  pounds  four  shillings  a-week,  and  sixteen 
assistants  at  seven  pounds  four  shillings  a-week, 
making  in  all  seventeen  pounds  eight  shillings 
a-week ;  and  these  were,  for  the  greatest  part,  per- 
sons who  had  no  knowledge  of  such  business;  and 
their  honesty  was  equal  to  their  knowledge,  aa  it 
has  since  appeared  by  the  notorious  cheats  and  ne^^ 
lects  that  have  been  made  out  against  them ;  inixj- 
much  that  the  work  they  have  overseen,  which,  with 
their  salaries,  has  cost  near  three  thousand  pounds, 
might  have  been  done  for  less  than  eighteen  hun- 
dred pounds,  if  it  had  been  agreed  for  by  the  yard. 
which  is  the  usual  method,  and  was  so  proposed  m 
the  estimate :  and  this  is  aU  a  certainty,  becauae  all 
that  has  been  done  is  only  removing  earth,  which 
has  been  exactly  computed  by  the  yard,  and  might 
have  been  so  agreed  for. 

Philip  Savage,  esq.,  as  chancellor  of  the  eicht- 
quer,  demanded  fees  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
revenue  for  sealing  wriu  in  the  queen's  buaine*. 
and  showed  them  for  it  some  sort  of  precedenU ;  but 
they,  not  being  well  satisfied  with  them,  wrote  to 
Mr.  South,  one  of  the  commissioners  (then  in  Loo- 
don),  to  inquire  the  practice  there.  He  sent  them 
word,  upon  inquiry,  that  fees  were  paid  there  upon 
the  like  cases ;  so  they  adjudged  it  for  him,  and  cob- 
stantly  paid  him  fees.  If  therefore  there  wasa 
fault,  it  must  lie  at  their  door,  for  he  never  offered 
to  stop  the  business ;  yet  his  excellency  knew  «> 
well  how  to  choose  an  attorney  and  solicitor-gene- 
ral, that  when  the  case  was  referred  to  them  they 
gave  it  against  the  chancellor,  and  said  he  had  to^ 
feited  his  pUce  by  it,  and  ought  to  refund  themoufy 
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(bein^  about  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum),  but 
nerer  found  any  fault  in  the  commiasionere,  who  ad- 
judged the  case  for  him,  and  might  have  refused 
him  (be  money  if  they  had  thought  fit. 

Captain  Robert  Fitigerald,  father  to  the  present 
earl  of  Kildare,  had  a  grant  from  king  Charles  the 
Second  of  the  office  of  comptroller  of  the  musters, 
during  the  iives  of  captain  Chambre  Brabason,  now 
earl  of  Meath,  and  George  Fitzgerald,  elder  brother 
to  the  present  earl  of  Kildare ;  which  the  said  Ro- 
bert  Fitxgerald  enjoyed  with  a  salary  of  three  hun- 
dred  pounds  per  annum  ;  and  after  his  death  his  son 
George  enjoyed  it,  till  my  lord  Oalway  did,  by 
threats,  compel  him  to  surrender  the  said  patent  for 
a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  which 
he  enjoyed  during  his  life.  Some  time  ago  the  pre- 
lent  earl  of  Kildare,  as  heir  to  bis  father  and  brother, 
looked  upon  himself  to  be  injured  by  the  surrender 
of  the  said  patent,  which  should  haye  come  to  him, 
the  earl  of  Meath  being  still  liring;  therefore,  in 
order  to  right  himself,  did  petition  her  majesty ; 
which  petition,  as  usual,  was  referred  to  the  earl  of 
Wharton,  then  lord*lieutenant,  who,  being  at  that 
time  io  London,  referred  it,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method  on  such  occasions,  to  the  lord  chancel- 
lor and  lieutenant-general  IngoldsbT,  the  then  lords- 
justiees  of  this  kingdom :  who  for  their  information 
ordered  the  attorney-general  to  inquire  whether  the 
earl  of  Kildare  had  any  legal  title  to  the  said  patent, 
which  he,  in  a  liill  report,  said  he  had :  and  they 
referred  it  to  the  deputy  vice -treasurer  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  to  give  them  his 
opinion  whether  he  thought  it  was  useful  or  neces- 
•sry  for  her  majesty's  service.  He  gave  in  his  re- 
port, and  said  he  thought  it  both  useful  and  neces- 
•ar}-,  and,  with  more  honesty  than  wit,  gave  the 
following  reasons:  first,  that  the  muster-master- 
general  computed  the  pay  of  the  whole  military  list, 
which  is  above  200,000/.  per  annum ;  so,  having  no 
eheek  on  him,  might  commit  mistakes,  to  the  great 
prejadice  of  the  crown :  and,  secondly,  because  he 
had  himself  found  out  several  of  those  mistakes, 
which  a  comptroller  might  prevent.  The  lords-jus- 
tieet  approved  of  these  reasons,  and  so  sent  over 
their  report  to  my  lord-lieutenant,  that  they  thought 

the  office  useful  and  necessary :  but  colonel  P ^r, 

the  muster-raaiter-general,  being  then  in  London, 
and  having  given  my  lord -lieutenant  one  thousand 
pounds  for  his  consent  to  enjoy  that  office,  after  he 
had  got  her  majesty's  orders  for  a  patent,  thought 
a  check  upon  his  office  would  be  a  troublesome  spy 
Qpon  him ;  so  he  pleaded  the  merit  of  his  thousand 
poonds,  and  desired,  in  consideration  thereof,  that 
his  excellency  would  free  him  from  an  office  that 
would  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  wrong  the  crown ; 
Md,  to  strengthen  his  pretensions,  put  my  lady  in 
mind  of  what  money  he  had  lost  to  her  at  play ;  who 
immediately,  out  of  a  grateful  sense  of  benefits  re- 
Kived,  railed  as  much  against  the  lords-justices* 
report  as  ever  she  had  done  against  the  Tories ;  and 
ni7  lord-lieotenant,  prompted  by  the  same  virtue, 
nade  his  report  that  there  needed  no  comptroller  to 
that  office,  because  he  controlled  it  himself;  which 
(now  having  given  his  word  for  it)  he  will,  beyond 
^1  doubt,  effectually  do  for  the  future ;  although 
nnce  it  has  been  plainly  made  appear  that,  for 
wi&t  of  some  control  on  that  office,  her  majesty  has 
■i^n  wronged  of  many  hundred  pounds  by  the 
trynery  of  a  clerk,  and  that  during  the  time  of  his 
excellency's  government ;  of  which  there  has  been 
hut  a  tmall  part  refunded,  and  the  rest  has  not  been 
inquired  after,  lest  it  should  make  it  plainly  appear 
that  a  comptroller  in  that  office  is  absolutely  necessary. 

His  eioeUcncy  being  desirous,  for  a  private  reason, 


to  provide  for  the  worthless  son  of  a  worthless  father, 
who  had  lately  sold  his  company,  and  of  course  all 
pretension  to  preferment  in  the  army,  took  this  op- 
portunity :  a  captain  in  the  oldest  regiment  in  the 
kingdom,  being  worn  out  with  service,  desired  leave 
to  sell,  which  was  granted  him ;  and,  accordingly, 
for  a  consideration  agreed  upon,  he  gave  a  resignation 
of  his  company  to  a  person  approved  of  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  regiment,  who  at  the  same  time  applied 
to  his  excellency  for  leave  for  another  captain  of  his 
regiment,  who  is  an  engineer  in  her  majesty's  ser- 
vice in  Spain,  and  absent  by  her  majesty's  Ucence  : 
his  excellency,  hearing  that,  said  they  might  gire 
him  a  company  in  Spain,  for  he  would  dispose  of  his 
here ;  and  so,  notwithstanding  all  the  commanders 
of  the  regiment  could  urge,  he  gave  the  company, 
which  was  regularly  surrendered,  to  his  worthy  fa- 
Tourite  ;  and  the  other  company,  which  was  a  dis- 
putable titie,  to  the  gentieman  who  had  paid  his 
money  for  that  which  was  surrendered. 

TaUiing  one  morning,  as  he  was  dressing  (at  least 
a  dosen  people  present),  of  the  debates  in  council 
about  the  affair  of  Trim,  he  said  the  lord  chief-justice 
Dolben*  had  laid  down  as  law  a  thing  for  which  a  man 
ought  to  have  his  gown  stripped  off  and  be  whipped 
at  the  cart's  a~-e ;  and  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  repeated  the  expression  again :  yet,  some  days 
after,  sent  Dr.  Lambert  [his  principal  chaplain]  to 
assure  his  lordship  he  said  no  such  thing.  Some 
time  after,  while  he  was  in  England,  he  used  his 
utmost  efforts  with  the  queen  to  turn  him  out,  but 
could  not :  so  when  he  came  once  again  he  took  an 
opportunity  (when  the  judges  were  to  wait  on  him) 
to  say  to  them,  particularly  to  lord  chief-justice  Dol- 
ben,  that  perhaps  some  officious  persons  would  spread 
stories  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  do  some  of  them 
a  prejudice  in  England,  which  he  assured  them  he 
never  had ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  would  always  with- 
out distinction  show  his  regard  according  to  merit ; 
which  the  lord  chief-justice  Broderick  was  pleased 
to  approve  of,  by  saying,  '*  that  was  rery  honourable, 
that  was  very  gracious ;"  though  he  knew  the  contrary 
himself. 

In  England  he  bid  Mr.  Deering  assure  all  his 
friends  and  acquaintance  here  that  they,  and  every- 
body without  distinction,  might  depend  upon  his 
favour  as  they  behaved  themselves ;  with  which  Mr. 
Deering  was  much  pleased,  and  wrote  over  to  his 
friends  accordingly ;  and  as  soon  as  his  back  was 
turned,  he  jeeringly  said,  **  D — ^n  me,  how  easily  he 
is  bit!" 

When  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  in  the  govern- 
ment, he  gave  to  Mr.  Anderson  Saunders  the  govern- 
ment of  Wicklow  castie,  which  has  no  salary,  but  a 
perquisite  of  some  land  worth  about  12/.  per  annum, 
which  Mr.  Saunders  gave  to  the  free-school  of  the 
town  ;  but  his  excellency,  not  liking  either  the  per- 
son or  the  use,  without  any  ceremonies  or  reason 
giTen  superseded  him,  by  giving  a  commission  for 
it  to  Jennings  the  horse -courser,  who  lies  under 
several  odious  and  scandalous  reflections,  particularly 
of  very  narrowly  escaping  the  gallows  for  coining. 

Some  time  after  his  excellency's  landing  the 
second  time,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Saunders  among  others, 
desiring  their  good  offices  in  the  ensuing  session,  and 
that  Mr.  Saunders  would  not  take  amiss  his  giving 
that  place  to  Jennings,  for  he  assured  him  he  did  not 
know  it  belonged  to  him ;  which  is  highly  probable, 
because  men  of  his  knowledge  usually  give  away 
things  without  inquiring  how  they  are  in  their  disposal. 
Mr.  Saunders  answered,  **  He  was  rery  glad  to  find 
what  was  done  was  not  out  of  any  particular  dis- 
pleasure to  him  ;  because  Mr.  Whitshed  had  said  at 
•  Lord  chief  justice  of  the  commoo  pleas.  1714— 17t0. 
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Wicklow  (by  way  of  apology  for  what  his  excellency 
had  done)  that  it  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Saunders's 
having  it ;  and  seeing  his  excellency  had  no  ill  inten- 
tion against  him,  was  glad  he  could  tell  his  excel- 
lency it  was  not  legally  given  away  (for  he  had  a 
custodiam  for  the  land  out  of  the  court  of  exche- 
quer)j  so  his  excellency's  commission  to  Jennings 
could  do  him  no  prejudice."  • 

Lieutenant-general  Echlin  had  pay  on  this  esta- 
blishment as  brigadier  till  the  middle  of  October, 
1708,  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by  his  excel- 
lency, because  his  regiment  went  away  at  that  time, 
and  lieutenant-general  Gorges  was  put  in  his  room. 
Some  time  after  major-general  Rooke,  consider- 
ing the  reason  why  Echlin  was  removed,  concluded 
that  Gorges  could  not  come  on  till  some  time  in 
February  after,  because  his  regiment  also  was  out 
of  the  kingdom  till  that  time ;  and  that  therefore  he, 
being  the  eldest  general  officer  that  had  no  pay  as 
such,  was  entitled  to  the  brigadier's  pay  from  the 
time  Echlin  was  removed  till  Gorges  was  qualified 
to  receive  it,  he  having  done  the  dutv.  His  excel- 
lencv,  upon  hearing  the  ^reason,  owned  it  to  be  a  very 
good  one,  and  told  him,  if  the  money  were  not  paid 
to  Gorges,  he  should  have  it,  so  bid  him  go  see ; 
which  he  did,  and  found  it  was ;  then  his  excellency 
told  him  he  would  refer  his  case  to  a  court  of 
general  officers  to  give  their  opinion  in  it,  which  he 
said  must  needs  be  in  his  favour,  and  upon  that 
ground  he  would  find  a  way  to  do  him  right ;  yet, 
when  the  general  officers  sat,  he  sent  for  several  of 
them,  and  made  them  give  the  case  against  Rooke. 

When  the  prosecution  against  the  dissenting  minis- 
ter at  Drogheda  was  depending,  one  Stevens,  a  lawyer 
in  this  town  (Dublin),  sent  his  excellency,  then  in 
London,  a  petition,  in  the  name  of  the  said  dissent- 
ing minister,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  who 
lay  under  any  such  prosecution ;  and  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time  his  excellency  sent  over  a  letter  to 
the  then  lords-justices,  to  give  the  attorney  and  soli- 
citor-general orders  to  enter  a  noli  prosequi  to  all  such 
suits ;  which  was  done  accordingly,  though  he  never 
so  much  as  inquired  into  the  merits  of  the  cause,  or 
referred  the  petition  to  anybody,  which  is  a  justice 
done  to  all  men,  let  the  case  be  ever  so  light.  He 
said  he  had  her  majesty's  orders  for  it ;  but  they  did 
not  appear  under  her  hand,  and  it  is  generally 
affirmed  he  never  had  any. 

That  his  excellency  can  descend  to  small  gains 
take  this  instance :  there  were  850/.  ordered  by  her 
majesty  to  buy  new  liveries  for  the  state  trumpets, 
messengers,  &c, ;  but  with  great  industry  he  got  them 
made  cheaper  by  200/.,  which  he  saved  out  of  that 
sum ;  and  it  is  reported  that  his  steward  got  a  hand- 
some consideration  besides  from  the  undertaker. 

The  agent  to  his  regiment,  being  so  also  to  others, 
bought  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  a  regiment  of 
foot,  for  which  he  never  was  to  do  any  duty ;  which 
service  pleased  his  excellency  so  well,  that  he  gave 
him  leave  to  buy  a  company,  and  would  have  had 
him  keep  both ;  but  before  nis  pleasure  was  known 
the  former  was  disposed  of. 

The  lord-lieutenant  has  no  power  to  remove  or 
put  in  a  solicitor-general  without  the  queen's  letter, 
it  being  one  of  those  employments  excepted  out  of 
his  commission ;  yet,  because  sir  Richard  Levinge 
disobliged  him  by  voting  according  to  his  opinion, 
he  removed  him,  and  put  in  Mr.  Forater,*  although 
he  had  no  queen's  letter  for  so  doing ;  only  a  letter 
from  Mr.  secretary  Boyle  that  her  nu^esty  designed 
to  remove  him. 

The  privy-council  in  Ireland  have  a  great  share  of 

«  Recorder  of  the  dty  of  Dublin,  and  lord  chlefjusUoe  of 
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the  administration ;  aU  things  being  carried  by  the 
consent  of  the  majority,  and  they  sign  all  orden  and 
proclamations  there,  as  well  as  the  chief  governor. 
But  his  excellency  disliked  so  great  a  share  of  power 
in  any  but  himself;  and  when  matters  were  debated 
in  council  otherwise  than  he  approved,  he  would  stop 
them,  and  say,  **  Come,  my  lords,  I  see  how  your 
opinions  are,  and  therefore  I  will  not  take  your 
votes ;"  and  so  would  put  an  end  to  the  dispute. 

One  of  his  chief  iavourites  was  a  scandaloa 
clergyman,  a  constant  companion  of  his  plessum, 
who  appeared  publicly  with  his  excellency,  but  never 
in  his  habit,  and  who  was  a  hearer  and  sharer  of  all 
the  lewd  and  blasphemous  discourses  of  his  excel- 
lency and  his  cabid.  His  excellency  presented  this 
worthy  divine  to  one  of  the  bishops,  with  the  follow- 
ing recommendation :  "  My  lord,  Mr. is  a  tery 

honest  fellow,  and  has  no  fault,  but  that  he  is  a  little 
too  immoral."  He  made  this  man  chaplain  to  hi* 
regiment,  though  he  had  been  so  in&mous,  that  a 
bishop  in  England  refused  to  admit  him  to  a  liTing 
he  had  been  presented  tOy  till  the  patron  forced  him 
to  it  by  law. 

His  excellency  recommended  the  earl  of  Ischi- 
quin  to  be  one  of  the  lords-Justices  in  his  absence, 
and  was  much  mortified  when  he  found  lieutenant- 
general  Ingoldsby  appointed  without  any  regard  to 
his  recommendation ;  particularly  because  the  niiial 
salary  of  a  lord-justice,  in  the  lord-Ueutenant'i  ab- 
sence, is  100/.  per  month,  and  he  had  bargained  with 
the  earl  for  40/. 

I  will  send  you  in  a  packet  or  two  some  particu- 
lars of  his  excellency's  usage  of  the  convocation; 
of  his  infamous  intrigues  with  Mrs.  Coningsby ;  an 
account  of  his  arbitrary  proceedings  about  the  electioo 
of  a  magistrate  in  Trim ;  his  soling  the  place  of  a 
privy-councillor  and  commissioner  of  the  revenue  to 
Mr.  Conolly ;  his  barbarous  injustice  to  dean  Jeph- 
son  and  poor  Will  Crow ;  his  deciding  a  esse  at 
hasard  to  get  my  lady  twenty  guineas,  but  in  so  Man- 
dalous  and  unfair  a  manner,  tluit  the  arrantest  shirper 
would  be  ashamed  of;  the  common  custom  of  pUy 
ing  on  Sunday  in  my  lady's  closet ;  the  partie  ^wr- 
rde  between  her  ladyship  and  Mrs.  FI — --d,  andtwo 
young  fellows  dining  privately  and  frequendy  at 
Clontarf,  where  they  used  to  go  in  a  haekney  coach ; 
and  his  excellency's  making  no  scruple  of  dining  in 
a  hedge  tavern  whenever  he  was  invited ;  with  some 
other  passages  which  I  hope  you  will  put  into  lome 
method,  and  correct  the  style,  and  publish  as  speedily 
as  you  can. 

Note :  Mr.  Savage,  beside  the  prosecution  sbout 
his  fees,  was  tum^  out  of  the  council  for  giriog 
his  vote  in  parliament,  in  a  case  where  his  eiceU 
lency's  own  friends  were  of  the  same  opinion,  till 
they  were  wheedled  or  threatened  out  of  it  by  his 
excellency. 

The  particulars  before  mentioned  I  have  not  }et 
received.  Whenever  they  come,  I  shall  publish  thea 
in  a  Second  Fart. 


SOME  REMARKS  UPON  A  PAMPHLET, 

BKTITLED,   A   LETTER  TO   THE   SBVEK    LORDS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEB*  APPOINTED  TO  BXAMIHE   GBEGG. 


Tax  Examiner  has  been  down  this  month,  and  was  very  mW} 
the  fl\e  or  aix  lm«t  pap^n  ;  bat  there  is  a  pamphlet  cone  ooi 
in  anawer  to  a  letter  to  the  seven  lordf  who  examined  Grrfir 
The  answer  is  by  the  real  anthor  of  the  Examiner,  as  I  brIWvr. 
for  it  is  very  weU  writt«a.-V««r«a<  to  SUUa,  Ang.  U,  I'U" 

*  The  committee  consisted  of  the  dukes  of  Deronsliit*.  ^ 
merset,  and  Bolton ;  the  earl  of  Wharton ;  lord^visraunt  Tuv^ 
hend ;  lord  Somers,  uid  lord  Halifax.  Ona  was  tried  at  (he 
Old  Bailey.  Jan.  19.  T707S.  and  eondemaedTor  hi;h tres»B : 
bat  was  not  execatod  till  April  S8, 1708. 


BEMABX8  ON  A  LETTER  TO  THE  SEVEN  LORDS,  Ac. 
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ET^n  to  this  lady,  to  whom  he  usually  writes  with  unreserved 
cuoildraoe,  Dr.  Swift  had  not  yet  acknowledged  himaelr  to  be 
the  sutbw  €^  the  Examiner. 

A  Tolana  of  tracta  in  the  library  of  Isaac  Beed,  esq.,  which 
fiffnierlybeloiued  to  Charles  Ford,  esq.,  the  confidential  Mend 
oT  Swift,  contains  the  following  articles,  which  Mr.  Ford  attests 
to  be  "aU  writ  by  Dr.  Swift,  now  Dean  ofSt.  Patrick's:"— 

1.  Goodnct  of  the  AUiea,  4th  edition— fi.  Remarks  en  the 
HarritT  Treaty -3.  Letter  to  the  Lord  Treaaarer— 4.  Ad\ioe  to 
the  Mrmbeis  of  the  October  Club— S.  Prior's  Journey  to  Paris 
-«.  Letter  to  the  i^^eu  Lords  of  the  Committee— 7.  Letter  to 
a  Whig  Lord  (loid  Aahbumham)— 8.  Importance  of  the  Guar- 
diaa-9.  PreAu»  to  the  Bishop  of  Sarum's  Introduction,  &c. 
-10.  Abstract  of  Collins. 

Only  four  of  the  above  tracts  were  published  in  Dr.  Hawkes- 
vorth's collection.  The  other  six  wen.  from  internal  evidence, 
Int  added  to  the  dean's  works  by  the  present  editor. 


Tbose  who  have  giTcn  themselvet  the  trouble  to 
write  against  me,  either  in  single  papers  or  pam- 
phlets (and  they  are  pretty  numerous),  do  all  agree 
in  diacoTering  a  yiolent  rage,  and  at  Uie  same  time 
affecting  an  air  of  contempt,  toward  their  adversary, 
which  in  my  humble  opinion  are  not  very  consist- 
ent :  and  therefore  it  is  plain  that  their  fury  is  real 
and  hearty,  their  contempt  only  personated.  I  have 
pretty  well  studied  this  matter,  and  would  caution 
writen  of  their  standard  never  to  engage  in  that 
difficult  attempt  of  despising,  which  is  a  work  to  be 
done  in  cold  blood,  and  only  by  a  superior  genius 
to  one  at  some  distance  beneath  him.  I  can  truly 
affirm  I  have  had  a  very  sincere  contempt  for  many 
of  those  who  have  drawn  their  pens  against  me ;  yet 
I  rather  chose  the  cheap  way  of  discovering  it  by  si- 
lence and  neglect,  than  be  at  the  pains  of  new  terms 
to  exprtm  it :  I  have  known  a  lady  value  herself 
npon  a  haughty  disdainful  look,  which  very  few  un- 
dcntood,  and  nobody  alive  regarded.  Those  com- 
nonplace  terms  of  infamous  scribbler,  prostitute 
Kbeller,  and  the  like,  thrown  abroad  without  pro- 
priety or  provocation,  do  ill  personate  the  true  spirit 
of  contempt,  because  they  are  such  as  the  meanest 
writer,  whenever  he  pleases,  may  use  toward  the 
^.  I  remember  indeed  a  parish  fool,  who,  with  a 
vnt  deal  of  deformity,  carried  the  most  disdainfiil 
look  I  ever  observed  in  any  countenance:  and  it 
WW  the  most  prominent  part  of  his  folly ;  but  he  was 
thoroogfaly  in  earnest,  which  these  writers  are  not : 
for  there  is  another  thing  I  would  observe,  that  my 
antagonists  are  most  of  them  so  in  a  literal  sense ; 
breathe  real  vengeance  and  extend  their  threats  to 
my  person,  if  they  knew  where  to  find  it;  wherein 
they  are  so  £ar  from  despising,  that  1  am  sensible 
they  do  me  too  much  honour.  The  author  of  the 
"Letter  to  the  Seven  Lords"  takes  upon  him  the 
three  characters  of  a  despiser,  a  threatener,  and  a 
niler;  and  succeeds  so  well  in  the  two  last,  that  it 
hat  made  him  miscarry  in  the  first.  It  is  no  unwise 
proceeding  which  the  writers  of  that  side  have  taken 
^h  to  scatter  their  menaces  in  every  paper  they 
pabli«h;  It  may  perhaps  look  absurd,  ridiculous, 
tnd  impudent  in  people  at  mercy  to  assume  such  a 
Ayle;  bat  the  design  is  right,  to  endeavour  persuad- 
y^  the  world  that  it  is  they  who  are  the  injured 
V^utj,  that  they  are  the  sufferers,  and  have  a  right  to 
be  angry. 

However,  there  is  one  point  wherein  these  gentle- 
men seem  to  stretch  this  wise  expedient  a  little 
Mher  than  it  will  allow.  I,  who  for  several  months 
undertook  to  examine  into  the  late  management  of 
peraons  and  things,  was  content  sometimes  to  give 
^(^ly  a  few  hints  of  certain  matters  which  I  had 
fharity  enough  to  wish  might  be  buried  for  ever  in 
oblirion,  if  the  confidence  of  these  people  had  not 
forced  them  from  me.  One  instance  whereof,  among 
many,  is  the  business  of  Gregg,  the  subject  of  a  letter 
1  am  now  considering.     If  this  piece  has  been  writ- 


ten by  direction,  as  I  should  be  apt  to  suspect,  yet  I 
am  confident  they  would  not  have  us  think  so,  be- 
cause it  is  a  sort  of  challenge  to  let  the  world  into 
the  whole  secret  of  Gregg's  afiair.  But  I  suppose 
they  are  confident  it  is  what  I  am  not  master  of, 
wherein  it  is  odds  but  they  may  be  mistaken  ;  for  I 
believe  the  memorials  of  that  transaction  are  better 
preserved  than  they  seem  to  be  aware  of,  as  perhaps 
may  one  day  appear. 

This  writer  is  offended  because  I  have  said  so 
many  severe  things  with  application  to  particular 
persons.  The  Medley  has  been  often  in  the  same 
story ;  if  they  condemn  it  as  a  crime  in  general,  I 
shall  not  much  object ;  at  least  I  will  allow  it  should 
be  done  with  truth  and  caution  ;  but  by  what  argu- 
ment will  they  undertake  to  prove  that  it  is  pardon- 
able on  one  side  and  not  on  the  other  t  Since  the 
late  change  of  ministry  I  have  observed  many  of 
that  party  take  up  a  new  style,  and  tell  us  **  That 
this  way  of  personal  reflection  ought  not  to  be  en- 
dured ;  thev  could  not  approve  of  it ;  it  was  against 
charity  and  good  manners."  When  the  Whigs 
were  in  power  they  took  special  care  to  keep  their 
adversaries  silent ;  then  all  kind  of  fidsehood  and 
scurrility  was  doing  good  service  to  the  cause,  and 
detecting  evil  principles.  Now,  that  the  face  of 
things  is  changed,  and  we  have  liberty  to  retort  upon 
them,  they  are  for  calling  down  fire  from  heaven 
upon  us ;  though,  by  a  sort  of  indulgence  which 
they  were  strangers  to,  we  allow  them  equal  liberty 
of  the  press  with  ourselves;  and  they  even  now 
make  greater  use  of  it,  against  persons  in  the  highest 
power  and  credit,  than  we  do  against  those  who 
have  been  discarded  for  the  most  infiamous  abuse  of 
both. 

Who  encouraged  and  rewarded  the  Observator 
and  Beview,  for  many  years  together,  in  charging 
the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  with  the  most  odious 
crimes  and  opinions ;  in  declaring  all  who  took  oaths 
to  the  government,  and  called  themselves  Tories,  to 
be  worse  than  papists  and  nonjurors ;  in  exposing 
the  universities  as  seminaries  of  the  most  pernicious 
principles  in  church  and  state ;  in  defending  the 
Bebellion  and  the  murder  of  king  Charles  I.,  which 
they  asserted  to  be  altogether  as  justifiable  as  the 
late  Revolution  t  Is  there  a  great  man  now  in 
power,  or  in  any  credit  with  the  queen,  whom  those 
worthy  undertakers  have  not  treated  by  name  in 
the  most  ignominious  manner  1  Even  since  this 
great  change  of  affairs,  with  what  amazing  licentious- 
ness has  the  writer  of  the  Medley  attacked  every 
person  of  the  present  ministry,  the  speaker  of  the 
house  of  commons,  and  the  whole  senate !  He  has 
turned  into  ridictile  the  results  of  the  council  and 
the  parliament,  as  well  as  the  just  and  generous  en- 
deavours of  the  latter  to  pay  the  debts  and  restore 
the  credit  of  the  nation,  almost  ruined  by  the  cor- 
ruption and  management  of  his  own  party. 

And  are  these  the  people  who  complain  of  per- 
sonal refiections ;  who  so  confidently  invoke  the 
men  in  power  (whom  they  have  so  highly  obliged) 
to  punish  or  silence  me  for  reflecting  on  their  ex- 
ploded heroes  1  Is  there  no  difference  between  men 
chosen  by  the  prince,  reverenced  by  the  people  for 
their  virtue,  and  others  rejected  by  both  for  the 
highest  demerits  1  Shall  the  Medley  and  his  brothers 
fly  out  with  impunity  against  those  who  preside  at 
the  helm  1  and  am  I  to  be  torn  in  pieces  because  I 
censure  others  who,  for  endeavouring  to  split  the 
vessel  against  a  rock,  are  put  under  the  hatches  1 

I  now  proceed  to  the  pamphlet  which  I  intend  to 
consider.  It  is  a  letter  written  to  seven  great  men, 
who  were  appointed  to  examine  Gregg  in  Newgate. 
The  writer  tells  their  lordships  that  the  Examiner 
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has  charged  them  with  endeaTOUxing,  by  bribery  and 
subornation  of  that  criminal,  to  take  away  Mr.  Har- 
ley's  life.  If  there  be  anything  among  the  papers  I 
have  writ  which  may  be  applied  to  these  persons,  it 
would  have  become  this  author  to  have  cleared  them 
fully  from  the  accusation,  and  then  he  might  at 
leisure  have  fallen  upon  me  as  a  liar  and  misrepre- 
senter ;  but  of  that  he  has  not  offered  a  syllable ;  the 
weight  of  his  chaise  lies  here, — ^that  such  an  author 
as  the  Examiner  should  presume,  by  certain  innu- 
endoes, to  accuse  any  great  persons  of  such  a  crime. 
My  business  in  those  papers  was  to  represent  facts, 
and  I  was  as  sparing  as  possible  of  reflecting  upon 
particular  persons ;  but  the  mischief  is,  that  the 
readers  have  always  found  names  to  tally  with  those 
facts ;  and  I  know  no  remedy  for  this.  As,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  here  before  us.  An  under-clerk 
in  the  secretary's  office,  of  fifty  pounds  a-year,  is 
discovered  to  hold  correspondence  with  France,  and 
apprehended  by  his  master's  order,  before  he  could 
have  opportunity  to  make  his  es<iape  by  the  private 
warning  of  a  certain  person,  a  professed  enemy  to 
the  secretary.  The  criminal  is  condemned  to  die. 
It  is  found  upon  his  trial  that  he  was  a  poor  profli- 
gate fellow;  the  secretary  at  that  time  was  under 
the  mortal  hatred  of  a  violent  prevailing  party,  who 
dreaded  him  for  his  great  abilities  and  bis  avowed 
design  to  break  their  destructive  measures. 

It  was  very  well  known  that  a  secretary  of  state 
has  little  or  no  intercourse  with  the  lower  derks,  but 
with  the  under-secretaries,  who  are  the  more  imme- 
diate masters  of  those  clerks,  and  are,  and  ought  to 
be,  as  they  then  were,  gentlemen  of  worth ;  however, 
it  would  pass  well  enough  in  the  world  that  Gregg 
was  employed  in  Mr.  secretary  Harley's  office,  and 
was  consequently  one  of  his  clerks,  which  would  be 
ground   enough  to  build  upon  it  what  suggestons 
tiiey  pleased.     Then  for  the  criminal,  he  was  needy 
and  vicious;  he  owed  his  death  to  the  secretary's 
watchful  pursuit  of  him,  and  would  therefore  pro- 
bably incline  to  hearken  to  any  offers  that  would 
save  his  life,  gratify  his  revenge,  and  make  him  easy 
in  his  fortune ;  so  that,  if  a  work  of  darkness  were  to 
be  done,  it  must  be  confessed   here  were  proper 
motives  and  a  proper  instrument.      But  ought  we 
to  suspect  any  persons  of  such  a  diabolical  practice  t 
Can  all  faith,  and  honour,  and  justice,  be  thus  vio- 
lated by  men  t— questions  proper  for  a  pulpit,  or 
well  becoming  a  philosopher :  but  what  u  it  were 
reffnandi  cauact^  and  that  perhaps  in  a  literal  sense  1 
Is  this  an  age  of  the  world  to  think  crimes  improba- 
ble because  they  are  great  1  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  some  of  those  circumstances  which 
attended  this  factt     Who  gave  rise  to  this  report 
against  Mr.  Harley  1    Will  any  of  his  enemies  con- 
fess in  cold  blood  that  they  did  either  believe,  sus- 
pect,  or  imagine,  the  secretary  and  one  of  his  under 
clerks  to  be  joined  in  corresponding  with  France  t 
Some  of  them,  I  should  think,  knew  better  what  be- 
longed to  such  a  correspondence,  and  how  it  ought 
to  be  managed.     The  nature  of  Gregg's  crime  was 
such  as  to  be  best  performed  without  any  accom- 
plices at  all;  it  was,  to  be  a  spy  here  for  the  French, 
and  to  tell  them  all  he  knew  ;  and  it  appears,  by  his 
lettera,  that  he  never  had  it  in  his  power  to  let  them 
into   anything  of   importance.      The  copy  of   the 
queen's  letter  to  the  emperor,  which  he  sent  to  the 
enemy,  and  has  made  such  a  noise,  was   only  to 
desire  that  prince  Eugene  might  be   employed  to 
command  in  Spain ;  which,  for  six  weeks  before, 
had  been  mentioned  in  all  the  Gazettes  of  Europe. 
It  was  evident  from  the  matter  of  his  letters  that  no 
man  of  consequence  could  have  any  share  in  them. 
\ole  affiiir  had  been  examined  in  the  cabinet 


two  months  before,  and  there  found  and  repotted  as 
only  affecting  the  person  of  Gregg,  who,  to  supply 
his  vices  and  his  wants,  was  tempted  to  engage  in 
that  correspondence ;  it  is  therefore  bard  to  con- 
ceive  how  that  examination  should  be  resumed,  after 
such  a  distance  of  time,  with  any  fair  or  honourable 
intention.  Why  were  not  Gregg's  examinatioDs 
published,  which  were  signed  by  his  own  hand,  and 
had  been  taken  in  the  cabinet  two  months  before 
the  committee  of  the  house  was  appointed  to  re- 
examine him  1  Why  was  he  pressed  so  close,  to  cry 
out  with  horror,  **  Good  God !  would  you  have  roe 
accuse  Mr.  Harley,  when  he  is  wholly  innocent !" 
Why  were  all  the  answers  returned  to  the  queries 
sent  him  immediately  burned  1  I  cannot  in  my 
conscience  but  think  that  the  party  was  boimd  in 
honour  to  procure  Gregg  a  pardon,  which  was 
openly  promised  him,  upon  condition  of  making  an 
ingenuous  confession,  unless  they  had  some  other 
notions  of  what  is  ingenuous  than  la  commonly 
meant  by  that  word.  A  confession  may  be  never- 
theless ingenuous  for  not  answering  the  hopes  or 
designs  of  those  who  take  it ;  but,  though  the  word 
was  publicly  used,  the  definition  of  it  was  reserved 
to  private  interpretation,  and  by  a  capricious  humour 
of  fortune,  a  most  flagitious,  though  repenting  til- 
lain  was  hanged  for  his  virtue.  It  could  not,  indeed, 
consist  with  any  kind  of  prudence  then  in  feahion 
to  spare  his  life,  and  thereby  leave  it  in  his  power,  at 
any  time,  to  detect  their  practices,  which  he  might 
afterwards  do  at  any  time  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself. 

But  I  have  the  luck  to  be  accused  by  this  author 
in  very  good  company;  the  two  houses  of  par- 
liament in  general,  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons  in  particular,  whom  he  taxes  with  false- 
hood and  absurdity  as  well  as  myself,  though  in  a 
more  respectful  manner,  and  by  a  sort  of  irony. 
The  whole  kingdom  had  given  the  same  interpreta- 
tion that  I  had  done  to  some  certain  passages  in 
the  address  from  both  houses  upon  the  attempt  of 
Guiscard ;  friends  and  enemies  agreed  in  inlying 
the  word  faction.  But  the  speaker  is  much  dearer; 
talks  (as  I  have  mentioned  in  another  place)  of  some 
unparalleled  attempts,  and  uses  other  terms  that 
come  pretty  home  to  the  point.  As  to  what  the 
parliament  affirms,  this  author  makes  it  first  as  ab- 
surd and  impracticable  as  he  can,  and  then  pretends 
to  yield,  'as  pressed  by  so  great  an  authority ;  and 
explains  their  meaning  into  nonsense,  in  order  to 
bring  them  off  from  reflecting  upon  his  party.  Then 
for  the  speaker,  this  writer  says  he  is  but  a  single 
man  ;  and  because  his  speech  was  in  words  too 
direct  to  avoid,  he  advises  him  to  save  his  honour 
and  virtue  by  owning  a  solecism  in  his  speech,  and 
to  write  less  correctly,  rather  than  mean  malidoial;* 
What  an  expedient  this  advocate  has  found  to  re- 
move the  load  of  an  accusation !  He  answers,  "  The 
crime  is  horrible ;  that  great  men  ought  not  to  be 
thus  insolently  charged."  I  reply,  **  Tbat  the  pa^ 
liament  and  speaker  appear,  in  many  points,  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion." — He  rejoins,  *'  That  he  is 
pressed  by  too  great  an  authority ;  that,  perhaps 
those  wise  assemblies,  and  that  honourable  gentle* 
man  (who  besides  is  but  a  single  man),  may  pro- 
ably  speak  nonsense ;  they  must  either  deliver  a 
solecism  or  be  malicious ;  and,  in  good  manners,  he 
rather  thinks  it  may  be  the  former." 

The  writer  of  the  letter,  having  thus  despatched 
the  Examiner,  falls  next  upon  a  paper  called  Secret 
Transactions,  &c.,  written,  as  he  tells  us,  by  one 
Francis  Hoffman  and  the  ordinary  of  Newgate; 
persons  whom  I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  known 
to  (whatever  my  betters  may  be),  nor  ha^e  }et 
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wen  their  produetioni ;   but,  by  what  U  cited  from 
litem  in  the  letter,  it  should  seem  they  have  made 
tome  untoward  observations.    However,  the  same 
aniwer  still  serves ;  not  a  word  to  control  what  they 
My;   only  they  are  a  couple  of  daring  insolent 
wretches,  to  reflect  upon  the  greatest  and  best  men 
in  England,  and  there  is  an  end.    I  have  no  sort  of 
regard  for  that  same  Hoffman,  to  whose  character  I 
am  a  perfect  stranger ;    but  methinks  the  ordinary 
of  Newgate  should  be  treated  with  more  respect, 
considering  what  company  he  has  kept,  and  what 
Tiutors  he  may  have  had.      However,  I  shall  not 
enter  into  a  point  of  controversy  whether  the  lords 
were  acquainted  with  the  ordinary,  or  the  ordinary 
uitb  the  lords,  since  this  author  leaves  it  undecided. 
Only  one  thing  I  take  to  be  a  little  hard.    It  is  now 
eonfetsed  on  all  hands  that  Mr.  Harley  was  most 
ttnjostiy  suspected  of  joining  with  an  under-clerk  in 
corresponding  with  France.     The  suspicion  being 
in  itself  unreasonable  and  without  the  least  pro- 
bable grounds,  wise  men  began  to  consider  what 
violent  enemies  that  gentleman  had ;    they  found 
the  report  most  industriously  spread ;   the  Whigs, 
in  common  diacoorse,  discovering  their  wishes  that 
he  might  be  found  guilty ;  the  management  of  the 
whole  affair  was  put  into  the  hands  of  such  as,  it  is 
lupposed,  would  at  least  not  be  sorry  to  find  more 
tbsn  they  expected.     The  criminal's  dying  speech 
i«  unfortunately  published,  wherein  he  thanks  God 
be  was  not  tempted  to  save  his  life  by  falsely  ac- 
cusing his  maeter,  with  more  to  the  same  purpose : 
horn  all  this  put  together,  it  was  no  very  unnatural 
conjecture  that  there  might  have  been  some  tamper- 
ing.   Now,  I   say  that  it  is  a  little  hard  that  Mr. 
Barley's  friends  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  their 
mpiciona  as  well  as  his  enemies ;  and  this  author, 
if  he  intended  to  deal  fairly,  should  have  spent  one 
paragraph  in  railing  at  those  who  had  the  impu- 
dence and  villany  to  suspect  Mr.  Harley,  and  then 
proceeded  in  due  method  to  defend  his  committee  of 
eiaminers ;  but  that  gentleman  being,  as  this  author 
•ays  of  the  speaker,  but  a  single  man,  I  suppose  his 
reputation  and  life  were  esteemed  but  of  little  con- 
wquence. 

There  is  one  state  of  the  case  in  this  letter  which 
I  cannot  well  omit,  because  the  author,  I  suppose, 
conceives  it  to  be  extremely  cunning  and  malicious ; 
that  it  cuts  to  the  quick,  and  is  wonderfully  severe 
upon  Mr.  Harley,  without  exposing  the  writer  to 
any  danger.  I  say  this  to  gratify  him,  to  let  him 
know  1  take  his  meaning  and  discover  his  inclina- 
tions. His  parallel  case  is  this :  **  Supposing  Guis- 
card  had  been  intimate  with  some  great  officer  of 
•tate,  and  had  been  suspected  to  communicate  his 
mo«t  secret  allaira  with  that  minister ;  then  he  asks, 
*  Whether  it  would  have  been  subornation,  or 
•Peking  the  iifie  and  blood  of  that  officer,  in  these 
Kreat  lorda  of  the  council,  if  they  had  narrowly  ex- 
amined this  afiair,  inquired  with  all  exactness  what 
1^  knew  of  this  great  officer,  what  secrets  he  had 
imparted  to  him,  and  whether  he  were  priv}'  to  his 
corresponding  1'  "  ^.  In  this  parallel,  Gniscard's 
caae  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Gregg's  ;  and 
that  of  the  great  officer  vrith  Mr.  Harley's ;  so  that 
here  he  lays  down  as  a  thing  granted  that  Gregg 
was  intimate  with  Mr.  Harley,  and  suspected  to 
communicate  his  most  secret  affair*  to  him.  Now, 
did  ever  any  rational  man  suspect  that  Mr.  Harley, 
iint  principal  secretary  of  state,  was  intimate  with 
an  under-clerk,  or  upon  the  foot  of  having  most 
**^rH  albirs  communicated  to  him  from  such  a 
coonaellor,  from  one  in  so  inferior  a  station,  whom 
Pf'riiaps  he  hardly  knew  by  sight  1  why  was  that 
'vport  raised,  but  for  the  uses  which  were  afterward 


made  of  itt  or  why  should  we  wonder  that  they 
who  were  so  wicked  as  to  be  authors  of  it  would  be 
scrupulous  in  applying  it  to  the  only  purpose  for 
which  it  could  be  raised  1 

Having  thus  considered  the  main  design  of  this 
letter,  I  shall  make  a  few  remarks  upon  some  par- 
ticular passages  in  it. 

First,  Though  it  be  of  no  consequence  to  this  dis- 
pute, I  cannot  but  observe  a  most  evident  falsehood, 
which  he  repeats  three  or  four  times  in  his  letter, 
that  I  make  the  world  believe  I  am  set  on  work  by 
great  people.  I  remember  myself  to  have  several 
times  affirmed  the  direct  contrary,  and  so  I  do  still ; 
and  if  I  durst  tell  him  my  name,  which  he  is  so  de- 
sirous to  know,  he  would  be  convinced  that  I  am  of 
a  temper  to  think  no  man  great  enough  to  set  me  on 
work ;  nay,  I  am  content  to  own  all  the  scurrilous 
titles  he  gives  me,  if  he  be  able  to  find  one  innuendo 
through  all  those  papers  that  can  any  way  favour 
this  calumny ;  the  malice  of  which  is  not  intended 
agaiiyit  me,  but  the  present  ministry ;  to  make  the 
world  believe  that  what  I  have  published  is  the  ut- 
most effort  of  all  they  can  say  or  think  against 
the  last ;  whereas  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  common 
observations  ofa  private  man,  deducing  consequences 
and  effects  firom  very  natural  and  visible  causes. 

He  tells  us,  with  great  propriety  of  speech,  that 
the  seven  lords  and  their  friends  are  treated  as  sub. 
verters  of  the  constitution,  and  such  as  have  been 
long  endeavouring  to  destroy  both  church  and  state. 
This  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  who  first  murdered  a 
man,  and  afterward  endeavoured  to  kill  him ;  and 
therefore  I  here  ^solemnly  deny  them  to  have  beeii 
subverters  of  the  constitution  ;  but  that  some  people 
did  their  best  endeavours  I  confidently  believe. 

He  tells  me  particularly,  that  I  acquit  Guiscard, 
by  a  blunder,  of  a  design  against  Mr.  Harley's  life. 
I  declare  he  injures  me ;  for  I  look  upon  Guiscard 
to  be  full  as  guilty  of  the  design  as  even  those  were 
who  tampered  with  the  business  of  Gregg ;  and  both 
(to  avoid  all  cavilling)  as  guilty  as  any  man  ever  was 
that  suffered  death  by  law. 

He  calls  the  stabbing  of  Mr.  Harley  a  sore  blow, 
but  I  suppose  he  means  his  recovery ;  that  indeed 
was  a  sore  blow  to  the  interests  of  his  party ;  but  I 
take  the  business  of  Gregg  to  have  been  a  much 
sorer  blow  to  their  reputation. 

This  writer  wonders  how  I  should  know  their, 
lordships'  hearts,  because  he  hardly  knows  his  own. 
I  do  not  well  see  the  consequence  of  this  :  perhaps 
he  never  examines  into  his  own  heart ;  perhaps  it 
keeps  no  correspondence  with  his  tongue  or  his 
pen  :  I  hope,  at  least,  it  is  a  stranger  to  those  foul 
terms  he  has  strewed  throughout  his  letter ;  other- 
wise I  fear  I  know  it  too  well ;  for  out  of  the  abund- 
ance of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  But,  how- 
ever, actions  are  pretty  good  discoverers  of  the  heart, 
though  words  are  not ;  and  whoever  has  once  en- 
deavoured to  take  away  my  life,  if  he  has  still  the 
same,  or  rather  much  greater  cause,  whether  it  be  a 
just  one  or  not,  and  has  never  shown  the  leaitt  sign 
of  remorse,  I  may  venture,  without  being  a  con- 
jurer, to  know  so  much  of  his  heart  as  to  believe  he 
would  repeat  his  attempt  if  it  were  in  his  power.  I 
must  needs  quote  some  following  lines  in  the  same 
page,  which  are  of  an  extraordinary  kind,  and  seem 
to  describe  the  blessed  age  we  should  live  in  under 
the  return  of  the  late  administnition.  "  It  is  very 
well,"  says  he,  **  that  people's  heads  are  to  stand 
on  their  shoulders  as  long  as  the  laws  will  let  them  ; 
if  it  depended  upon  anything  besides,  it  may  be 
your  lordships'  seven  heads  might  be  as  soon  cut  off 
as  that  one  gentleman's,  were  you  in  power."  Then 
he  concludes   the  paragraph   with  this  charitable 
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prayer,  in  the  true  moderation  style,  and  in  Italic 
letter :  <*  May  the  head  that  has  done  the  kingdom 
the  greatest  mischief  fail  first,  let  it  be  whose  it 
will !"  The  plain  meaning  of  which  is  this :  If  the 
late  ministry  were  in  power,  they  would  act  Just  as 
the  present  ministry  would  if  there  were  no  law, 
which  perhaps  may  be  true ;  but  I  know  not  any 
ministry  upon  earth  that  I  durst  confide  in  without 
law ;  and  if,  at  their  coming  in  again,  they  design 
to  make  their  power  the  law,  they  may  as  easily  cut 
off  scTen  heads  as  one.  As  for  the  head  that  has 
done  the  greatest  mischief  to  the  kingdom,  I  cannot 
consent  it  should  &U  till  he  and  I  have  settled  the 
meaning  of  the  word  mischief.  Neither  do  I  much 
approve  this  renewing  an  old  fashion  of  whipping 
off  heads  by  a  prayer ;  it  began  from  what  some  of 
us  think  an  ill  precedent.  Then  that  unlimited 
clause,  **  let  it  be  whose  it  will,"  perplexes  me  not 
a  little  :  I  wish,  in  compliance  with  an  old  form,  he 
had  excepted  my  lord  mayor :  otherwise,  if  it  were 
to  be  determined  by  their  Tote  whose  head  it  was 
that  had  done  the  greatest  mischief,  which  way  can 
we  tell  how  far  their  predecessors'  principles  may 
have  influenced  themi  Qod  preserve  the  queen 
and  her  ministers  from  such  undistinguishing  dis- 
posers of  heads ! 

His  remarks  upon  what  the  ordinary  told  Hoffinan 
are  singular  enough.  The  ordinary's  words  are, 
**  That  so  many  endeavours  were  used  to  corrupt 
Gregg's  conscience,  &c.,  that  he  felt  as  much  un- 
easiness  lest  Gregg  should  betray  his  master  as  if  it 
had  been  his  own  case."  The  author  of  the  letter 
says  to  this,  "  That,  for  aught  the  ordinary  knew,  he 
might  confess  what  was  exactly  true  of  his  master, 
and  that  therefore  an  indifferent  person  might  as 
well  be  uneasy  for  fear  Gregg  should  discover  some- 
thing of  his  master  that  would  touch  his  life,  and 
yel  might  have  been  true."  But  if  these  were  really 
the  ordinary's  thoughts  at  that  time,  they  were  honest 
and  reasonable.  He  knew  it  was  highly  improbable 
that  a  person  of  Mr.  Harley's  character  and  station 
should  make  use  of  such  a  confederate  in  treason ; 
if  he  had  suspected  his  loyalty,  he  could  not  have 
suspected  his  understanding.  And  knowing  how 
much  Mr.  Harley  was  feared  and  hated  by  the  men 
in  power,  and  observing  that  resort  to  Gregg  at  un- 
seasonable hours,  and  that  strange  promises  were 
often  made  him  by  men  of  note ;  all  this  put  together 
might  naturally  incline  the  onlinary  to  think  the 
design  could  be  nothing  else  but  that  Mr.  Harley 
should  be  accused  in  spite  of  his  innocence. 

This  charge  of  subomatiou  is,  it  seems,  so  extra- 
ordinary a  crime,  that  the  author  challenges  all  the 
books  in  the  new  lord's  library  [Harley,  newly  cre- 
ated earl  of  Oxford]  (because  he  hears  it  is  the 
largest),  to  furnish  us  with  an  instance  like  it.  What 
if  this  charge  should  be  true  1  Then  I  in  my  turn 
would  challenge  all  the  books  in  another  lord's 
library,  which  is  ten  times  larger  (though  perhaps 
not  so  often  disturbed),  to  furnish  us  with  an  in- 
stance like  this.  If  it  be  so  monstrous  a  thing  to 
accuse  others  of  subornation,  what  epithet  is  left 
to  bestow  upon  those  who  were  really  guilty  of  the 
crime  itself  t  I  think  it  beyond  controversy  that 
subornation  was  practised  in  the  business  of  Gregg. 
This  manifestly  appears  from  those  few  facts  I  have 
mentioned :  let  the  Whigs  agree  among  them  where 
to  fix  it.  Nay,  it  is  plain,  by  the  great  endeavours 
made  to  stifle  his  last  speech,  that  they  would  have 
suborned  the  poor  mau  even  after  he  was  dead  : 
And  is  this  a  matter  now  to  be  called  in  question, 
much  less  to  be  denied  t 

He  compares  thn  examination  of  Guiscard  with 
that  of  Gregg ;  talks  of  several  great  persons  who 


examined  the  former  in  prison,  and  promised  him 
the  queen's  pardon  if  he  would  xnake  a  full  discovery. 
Then  the  author  puts  the  case,  *<  How  wicked  it 
would  be  to  charge  these  honourable  couusellon 
with  suborning  Guiscard,  by  promises  of  life,  &c., 
to  accuse  the  innocent  and  betray  his  friend !"  Docs 
it  anywhere  appear  that  those  noble  persons  who 
examined  Guiscard  put  leading  questions  to  him, 
or  pointed  out  where  they  would  have  him  fix  sn 
accusation  1  Did  they  name  some  mortal  enemy  oC 
their  own,  and  then  drop  words  of  pardon  and  re- 
ward if-  he  would  accuse  himi  Did  Guiscard  !ea\e 
any  paper  behind  him  to  justify  the  innocence  of 
some  great  person  whom  he  was  tempted  to  accuse  1 
yet  perhaps  I  could  think  of  certain  people  who  were 
much  more  likely  to  act  in  concert  with  Guiscard 
than  ever  Mr.  Harley  was  to  be  confederate  with 
Gregg.  I  can  imagine  several  who  wished  the  pen- 
knife in  Mr.  Harley's  heart,  though  Guiscard  tlonr 
was  desperate  enough  to  attempt  lt«  Who  wtrc 
those  that,  by  their  discourses  as  well  as  countenances 
discovered  their  joy  when  the  blow  was  struck! 
Who  were  those  that  went  out  or  stood  silent  vben 
the  address  and  congratulation  were  voted  f  and  who 
were  those  that  refined  so  far  as  to  make  Mr.  Har- 
ley confederate  with  his  own  assassin  1 

There  is  one  point  which  this  author  affirms  more 
than  once  or  twice  in  a  transient  way,  as  if  he  would 
have  us  suppose  it  a  thing  granted,  but  is  of  such  a 
weight,  that  it  wants  nothing  but  truth  to  make  the 
late  change  of  ministry  a  very  useless  and  dangerous 
proceeding ;  for  so  it  must  be  allowed,  ii^  as  he  af- 
firms, "  Affairs  are  still  under  the  like  management, 
and  must  be  so,  because  there  is  no  better;  that  this 
set  of  men  must  take  the  same  courses  in  their  misis- 
tration  with  their  predecessors,  or  ten  times  wone; 
that  the  new  servants  go  on  in  the  old  methods,  and 
give  the  same  counsel  and  advice  on  the  like  occa- 
sions with  the  old  ones  :'*  vrith  more  to  the  same 
purpose.     A  man  may  a£Brm,  without  being  of  tbe 
cabinet,  that  every  syllable  of  this  is  absolut^y  falsc» 
'unless  he  means  that  money  is  still  raised  by  par- 
liament, and  borrowed  upon  new  funds ;  that  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  still  commands  the  army;  that 
we  have  a  treasurer,  keeper,  president,  and  secn^ 
taries,  as  we  had  before ;  and  that,  becaxise  the  cooncil 
meets  much  about  the  same  times  and  places  as  for- 
merly, therefore  they  give  the  same  adviee  and  pur- 
sue the  same   measures.     What  does  he  thiuk  c»f 
finding  funds  to  pay  the  old  unprovided-for  debt  of 
the  navy,  and  erecting  a  company  for  the  South  Sea 
trade  1     What  does  he  think  of  Mr.  Hill's  expedition 
to  preserve  our  trade  in  the  West  Indies  1    What  of 
the  methods  taken  to  make  our  allies  pay  tlieirquotu 
to  the  war,  which  was  a  thing  so  scandalously  either 
neglected,  connived  at,  or  encouraged!    What  of  the 
care  to  retrench  the  exorbitant  expenses  of  the  Span- 
ish wart    What  of  those  many  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions at  home  which  have  been  so  narrowly  iuquired 
into,  and  in  a  good  part  redressed  1     Evils  so  deeply 
radicated  must  require  some  time  to  remedy  them* 
and  cannot  be  all  set  right  in  a  few  months.    Be- 
sides, there  are  some  circumstances,  knovm  by  th« 
names  of  honour,  probity,  good  sense,  great  capacity 
for  business,  as  likewise  certain  principles  of  reli^oo 
and  loyalty,   the  want,  or  possession  of  ail  which 
will  make  a  mighty  difference  even  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  same  measures.     There  is  also  one  characteristic 
which  will  ever  disUnguish  the  late  ministry  from 
the  present :  that  the  former,  sacrificing  all  other  re* 
gards  to  the  increase  of  their  wealth  and  power, 
found  those  were  no  otherwise  to  be  preserved  but 
by  continuance  of  the  war ;   whereas  the  int^rert^  w 
well  as  inclinaUons  of  the  present  dispose  them  lo 
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mkke  use  of  the  fint  opportunities  for  a  safe  and 
huDounble  peace. 

The  writer  goes  on  upon  another  parallel  case, 
which  is  the  modem  way  of  reflecting  upon  a  prince 
and  ministrj.     He  tells  us,  **  That  the  queen  was 
b.x)ught  to  discard  her  old  officers  through  the  mul- 
titude of  complaints,  secret  teasings,  and  importu- 
Dite  clamours  of  a  rout  of  people,  led  by  their  priests, 
&nd  fpirited  underhand  by  crafty  emissaries."  Would 
not  wy  one  who  reads  this  imagine  that  the  whole 
mbble,  with  the  clergy  at  their  head,  were  whisper- 
in;;  in  the  queen's  ear,  or  came  in  disguise  to  liesire 
«  Hord  with  her  majesty,  like  the  army  of  the  two 
kings  of  Brentford  1    The  unbiassed  majority  of  the 
bobiiity  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  are  called,  by 
thii  ton  of  obecurity,  a  rout  of  people,  and  the  clergy 
their  leaders.     We  ba^e  often  accused  that  party  for 
their  eril  talent  of  railing  perpetually  against  the 
^''VT^y^  which  they  discoTered  at  first  without  any 
^luble  reason   or  provocation,  as  conscious  of  the 
designs  they  had  in  view,  and  therefore  wisely  began 
bt  vilifying  those  whom  they  intended  to  destroy. 
I  h&te  obserred   formerly  Uiat   the  partv  malice 
aninst  the  clergy  has  been  so  blind  and  furious  as 
to  charge  them  with  crimes  wholly  inconsistent.     I 
tied  they  are  still  in  the  same  disposition,  dnd  that 
tbis  writer  has  received  direction  from  his  superiors 
to  panue  the  old  style  upon  that  article.    Accord- 
iiiffiy,  in  the  paragraph  I  am  now  upon  he  represents 
th^  reverend  body  as  leaders,  cullies,  and  tools. 
i  int,  he  says  **  Thttt  rout  of  secret  teasers  (meaning 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom)  were  led  by 
tbe  priests."     Then  he  assures  us  '*  That  the  queen 
« ill,  in  a  year  or  two,  begin  to  consider  who  it  was 
tUt  cheated  those  poor  priests."     And  in  case  her 
miLJe^  should  have  a  mind  to  bring  in  the  old 
cjiaL«try  again,  he  comforts  his  party   **That  the 
pnestt  sre  seldom  wanting  to  become  the  tools  of 
coaning  managers."    I  desire  to  know  in  what  sense 
he  woiUd  have  us  to  understand  that  these  poor 
prints  have  been  cheated.    Are  they  cheated  by  a 
fund  established  for  building  fifty  churches  1  or  by 
tli«  queen's  letter  empowering  them  to  proceed  on 
t^  business  proper  for  a  convocation  1    What  one 
••ule  advantage   could  they  possibly  lose  by  this 
(Uiige  1    They  are  still  indeed  abused  every  day  in 
pnnt,  but  it  is  by  those  who  are  without  the  power  to 
tiurt  them ;  the  serpent  has  lost  his  sting,  is  trodden 
under  foot,  and  its  hissing  is  contemned.     But  he 
confidently  affirms  **  That,  when  it  shall  be  thought 
fit  to  restore  the  old  ministry,  the  priests  will  not  be 
Minting  to  become  the  tools  of  their  cunning  ma- 
it^n."    This  I  cannot  by  any  means  allow,  unless 
thfy  have  some  hidden  reserve  of  cunning  which  has 
berer  jet  been  produced.     The  cunningest  managers 
1  ever  knew  among  them  are,  of  all  others,  most  de- 
tnt«d  by  the  clergy ;  neither  do  I  remember  they 
hiTe  been  ever  able  to  make  any  of  them  tools,  ex- 
M  pt  by  making  them  bishops :  even  those  few  they 
*^n  able  to  seduce  would  not.  be  their  tools  at  a 
l'3wpr  rale. 

But  because  this  author,  and  others  of  his  standard, 
tlTrct  to  make  use  of  that  word  tool  when  they  have 
t  mmd  to  be  shrewd  and  satirical,  I  desire  once  for 
^•t  lo  let  them  righL  A  tool,  and  an  instrument,  in 
thf  metaphorical  sense,  differ  thus :  the  former  is  an 
«'nnne  in  the  hands  of  knaves ;  the  latter  in  those  of 
*iie  and  honest  men.  The  greatest  ministers  are 
i:i«iruments  in  the  hands  of  princes,  and  so  are* 
pnnoes  themselves  in  the  hands  of  God  ;  and  in  this 
•^n»<»  the  clergy  are  ready  to  be  instruments  of  any 
ff'Md  to  the  prince  or  people.  But  that  the  clergy 
<>r  (Inglaad,  since  the  Reformation,  have  at  any  time 
'<en  the  tools  of  a  party  is  a  calumny  which  history 


and  constant  experience  will  immediately  confute. 
Schismatic  and  fanatic  preachers  have  indeed  been 
perpetually  employed  that  way,  with  good  success, 
by  Uie  faction  against  king  Charles  I.,  to  murder  their 
prince  and  ruin  the  monarchy, — ^by  king  James  II., 
tu  bring  in  popery,  and  ever  since  the  revolution  to 
advance  the  uumeasurable  appetite  of  power  and 
wealth  among  a  set  of  profligate  upstarts.  But  in 
all  these  three  instances  the  established  clergy  (ex- 
cept a  very  few,  like  tares  among  wheat,  and  those 
generally  sown  by  the  enemy)  were  so  far  from  being 
tools,  that  in  the  first  they  were  persecuted,  impri- 
soned,  and  deprived;  and  in  the  two  others  they 
were  great  instruments,  under  Ood,  for  preserving 
our  religion  and  liberty. 

In  the  same  paragraph  which  contains  a  project 
for  turning  out  the  present  ministry  and  restoring 
the  last,  he  owns  that  the  queen  is  now  served  with 
more  obsequious  words,  more  humble  adorations, 
and  a  more  seeming  resignation  to  her  will  and  plea- 
sure,  than  she  was  before.  And  indeed,  if  this  be 
not  true,  her  majesty  has  the  worst  luck  of  any  prince 
in  Christendom.  The  reverse  of  these  phnues  I  take 
to  be  rude  expressions,  insolent  behaviour,  and  a 
real  opposition  to  her  majesty's  most  just  and  rea- 
sonable commands,  which  are  the  mildest  terms  that 
the  demeanour  of  some  late  persons  toward  their 
prince  can  deserve  in  return  of  the  highest  favours 
that  subjects  ever  received,  whereof  a  hundred  par- 
ticulars might  be  produced.  So  that,  according  to 
our  author's  way  of  reasoning,  I  will  put  a  parsllel 
case  in  my  turn.  I  have  a  servant  to  whom  I  am 
exceedingly  kind  ;  I  reward  him  infinitely  above  his 
merit ;  beside  which,  he  and  his  family  snap  every- 
thing they  can  lay  their  hands  on  ;  they  will  let  none 
come  near  me  but  themselves  and  dependants ;  they 
misrepresent  my  best  friends  as  my  greatest  enemies ; 
besides,  they  are  so  saucy  and  malapert,  there  is  no 
speaking  to  them ;  so  fitr  from  any  respect,  that  they 
treat  me  as  an  inferior.  At  last  I  pluck  up  spirit, 
turn  them  all  out  of  doors,  and  take  in  new  ones, 
who  are  content  with  what  I  allow  them,  though  I 
have  less  to  spare  than  formerly ;  give  me  their  best 
advice  when  I  ask  it,  are  constantly  in  the  way,  do 
what  I  bid  them,  make  a  bow  when  they  come  in 
and  go  out,  and  always  give  me  a  respectful  answer. 
I  suppose  the  writer  of  the  letter  would  tell  me  that 
my  present  domestics  were  indeed  a  little  more  civil, 
but  the  former  were  better  servants. 

There  are  two  things  wherewith  this  author  is  pe- 
culiarly angry ;  first,  at  the  licentious  way  of  the 
scum  of  mankind  treating  the  greatest  peers  in  the 
nation  :  secondly,  that  these  hedge-writers  (a  phrase 
I  unwillingly  lend  him,  because  it  cost  me  some 
pains  to  invent)  seldom  speak  a  word  against  any  of 
the  late  ministry,  but  they  presently  fiill  to  compli- 
ment my  lord-treasurer  and  others  in  great  places. 
On  the  first  he  brings  but  one  instance,  but  I  could 
produce  a  good  many  hundred.  What  does  he  think 
of  the  Observator,  the  Review,  and  the  Medley  1 
In  his  own  impartial  judgment,  may  not  they  as 
fairly  bid  for  being  the  scum  of  mankind  as  the  Ex- 
aminer 1  and  have  they  not  treated  at  least  as  many, 
and  almost  as  great  peers,  in  as  infamous  a  manner  f 
I  grant,  indeed,  that  through  the  great  defect  of 
truth,  genius,  learning,  and  common  sense,  among 
the  libellers  of  that  party,  they  being  of  no  enter- 
tainment to  the  world,  after  serving  the  present  turn, 
were  immediately  forgotten.  But  this  we  can  re- 
member in  gross,  that  there  was  not  a  great  man  in 
England,  distinguished  for  his  love  to  the  monarchy 
or  the  church,  who,  under  the  appellations  of  tory, 
Jacobite,  highflier,  and  other  cant  words,  was  not  re- 
presented as  a  public   enemy  and   laden  by  namo 
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with  all  manner  of  obloquy.  Nay,  have  they  not 
even  disturbed  the  ashes,  and  endearoured  to  blast 
the  memories  of  the  dead,  and  chiefly  of  those  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  the  monarchy  and 
the  church  1  His  other  quarrel  is  at  our  flattering 
my  lord-treasurer  and  other  great  persons  in  power. 
To  which  I  shall  only  say,  for  every  line  written  in 
praise  of  the  present  ministry,  I  will  engage  to  fur- 
nish the  author  with  three  pages  of  the  most  fulsome 
panegyrics  on  the  least  deserving  members  of  the 
last ;  which  is  somewhat  more  than  by  the  propor- 
tion of  time,  while  they  were  in  power,  could  fall  to 
their  share.  Indeed,  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  men 
of  wit,  at  least,  will  be  more  sparing  in  their  incense 
of  this  kind  for  the  future,  and  say  no  more  ot  any 
great  man  now  at  the  helm  than  they  believe  he  de- 
serves. Poems,  dedications,  and  other  public  enco- 
miums, might  be  of  use  to  those  who  were  obliged 
to  keep  up  an  unnatural  spirit  in  the  nation,  by  sup- 
plying it  with  art ;  and  consequently  the  authors  de- 
served, and  sometimes  met,  encouragement  and  re- 
ward. But  those  great  patriots  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs  are  sufficiently  supported  by  the  uncompelled 
favour  of  the  queen  and  the  natural  disposition  of 
the  people.  We  can  do  them  no  srevice  by  our 
applauses,  and  therefore  expect  no  payment ;  so 
that  I  look  upon  this  kind  of  stock  to  have  fallen 
at  least  ninety  per  cent,  since  the  great  changes  at 
court. 

He  puts  a  few  questions,  which  I  am  in  some 
pain  to  answer.     "  Cannot,"  says  he,  **  the  succes- 
sors be  excellent  men  unless  the  predecessors  be  vil- 
lains  t     Cannot  the  queen  change  her  ministers,  but 
they  must  presently  be  such  as  neither  God  nor  man 
can  endure  1     Do  noblemen  fall  from  all   honour, 
virtue,  and  religion,  because  they  are  so  unhappy  as 
to  fall  from  their  prince's  favour  1"     I  desire  to  say 
something,  in  the  first  place,  to  this  last  question ; 
which  I  answer  in  the  negative.     However,  he  will 
own  that  **  men   should  fall  from   their    prince's 
favour  when  they  are  so  unhappy  as  to  fall  from  all 
honour,  virtue,  and  religion  ;"  though  I  must  con- 
fess my  belief  at  the  same  time  that  some  certain 
persons  have  lately  fallen  from  favour  who  could 
not  for  a  very  manifest  reason  be  said,   properly 
speaking,  to  fall  from  any  of  the  other  three.     To 
his  other  questions  1  can  only  say  that  the  constant 
language  of  the  Whig  pamphleteers  has  been,  this 
twelvemonth  past,  to  tell  us  how  dangerous  a  step 
it  was  to  change  the  ministry  at  so  nice  a  Juncture ; 
to  shake  our  credit,  disoblige  our  allies,  and  encou- 
rage the  French.     Then  this  author  tells  us  that 
those  discarded  politicians  were  the  greatest  minis- 
ters we  ever  had ;  his  brethren  have  said  the  same 
thing  a    hundred  times.     On  the   other  side  the 
queen,  upon  long  deliberation,  was  resolved  to  part 
with  them ;  the  universal  voice  of  the  people  was 
against  them :   her  majesty  is  the  most  mild  atid 
gracious  prince  that  ever  reigned ;  we    have  been 
constantly  victorious,  and  are  ruined ;  the   enemy 
flourishes  under  his  perpetual  losses.     If  these  be 
the  consequences  of  an  able,  faithful,  diligent,  and 
dutiful  administration,  of  that  astonishing  success 
he  says  Providence  has  crowned  us  with,  what  can 
be  those  of  one  directly  contrary  1    But,  not  to  enter 
into  a  wide  field  at  present,  I  fiiithfully  promise  the 
author  of  the  letter,  his  correspondents,  his  patrons, 
and  his  brethren,  that  this  mystery  of  iniquity  shall 
be  very  shortly  laid  open  to  the  view  of  the  world  ; 
when  the  most  ignorant  and  prejudiced  reader  will, 
I  hope,  be  convinced,  by  facts  not  to  be  controlled, 
how  miserably  this  poor  kingdom  had  been  deluded 
to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 

He  would  have  it  that  the  people  of  England 


have  lost  their  senses ;  are  bewitched  and  cheate<l. 
mad  and  without  understanding :  but  all  this  witl 
go  off  by  degrees,  and  then  his  great  men  viil 
recover  their  esteem  and  credit.  I  did  in  one  of  my 
papers  overthrow  this  idle  affected  opinion,  which 
has  been  a  thousand  times  urged  by  those  who  moit 
wished  and  least  believed  it ;  I  there  showed  tb^ 
difference  between  a  short  madness  of  the  people 
and  their  natural  bent  or  geniua.  I  remember,  when 
king  James  II.  went  from  England,  he  left  a  paper 
behind  him  with  expressions  much  to  the  same  pur. 
pose  f  hoping  among  other  things  that  God  woald 
open  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Too  much  zeal  for  hif 
religion  brought  us  then  in  danger  of  popery  ud 
arbitrary  power;  too  much  infidelity,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  brought  us  lately  into  equal  dan^^r  of 
atheism  and  anarchy.  The  people  have  not  >7t 
opened  their  eyes  to  see  any  advantage  In  the  tiro 
former;  nor,  I  hope,  will  ever  find  their  lensn 
enough  to  discover  the  blessings  of  the  two  Utter. 
Cannot  1  see  things  in  another  light  than  this  tatJior 
and  his  party  do  without  being  blind  t  is  my  ^mde^ 
standing  lost  when  it  diffiers  from  theirs  t  am  1 
cheated,  bewitched,  and  out  of  my  senses,  becauff  I 
think  those  to  have  been  betrayers  of  our  coantry 
whom  they  call  patriots  1 

He  hopes  his  seven  correspondenta  will  nfrer 
want  their  places,  but  is  in  pain  for  the  poor  king- 
dom lest  their  places  should  vrant  them.  Nov,  I 
have  examined  this  matter,  and  am  not  at  all  dis- 
couraged. Two  of  them*  hold  their  places  atill)  lai 
are  likely  to  continue  in  them :  two  more  wert 
governors  of  islands  f*  I  believe  the  author  does  net 
imagine  those  to  be  among  the  places  which  vi^ 
want  men  to  fill  them.  God  be  thanked,  a  mia 
may  command  the  beef-eaters  without  being  a  sol- 
dier ;  1  will  at  any  time  undertake  to  do  it  miwlf- 
Then  it  would  be  a  little  hard  if  the  queen  should 
be  at  a  loss  for  a  steward  to  her  family.  So  tba', 
upon  the  whole,  I  see  but  one  great  employment 
which  is  in  any  danger  of  wanting  a  sufficient  per- 
son to  execute  it.  We  must  do  aa  well  as  we  can; 
yet  I  have  been  told  that  the  bare  business  of  pre- 
siding in  council  does  not  require  such  very  tno^ 
cendent  abilities  ;  and  I  am  mistaken  if^  till  witbio 
these  late  years,  we  have  not  been  some  *ge9  with- 
out that  office.  So  that  I  hope  things  may  go  wf-.i 
enough  provided  the  keeper,  treasurer,  and  both  the 
secretaries,  will  do  their  duties ;  and  it  is  happy  ^-^ 
the  nation  that  none  of  their  seven  lordships  \t^ 
any  of  those  places  to  want  them. 

The  writer  of  the  letter  concludes  it  with"" 
appeal  to  all  the  princes  and  states  of  Europe,  friend) 
and  enemies  by  name,  to  give  their  judgment, 
whether  they  think  the  late  ministry  were  wantiK 
in  faithfulness,  abilities,  or  dlligenee,  to  serve  tfae:r 
prince  and  country  1"  Now,  if  he  speaks  byordtr 
of  his  party,  I  am  humbly  of  opinion  they  have  in- 
curred a  pr€smunire  for  appealing  to  a  foreign  juii^ 
diction  ;  and  her  majesty  may  seise  their  goods  scJ 
chattels  whenever  she  pleases.  In  the  mean  tin^. 
I  will  not  accept  his  appeal,  which  has  been  reject*^ 
by  the  queen  and  both  houses  of  parliament.  6q(. 
let  a  fair  jury  be  empanelled  in  any  county  of  En?- 
land,  and  I  will  be  determined  by -their  TeitJirt- 
First,  he  names  the  king  of  France  and  all  his  caui>- 
sellors,  with  the  pretender  and  all  his  faTourers  an* 
abettors.  These  I  except  against ;  I  know  thev  wi'J 
•readily  judge  the  late  ministry  to  be  faithful,  s^I*"' 
and  diligent  in  serving  their  prince  and  coantrr. 
The  counsels  of  some  people  have,  in  their  wa;, 
served  very  much  to  promote  the  service  of  the  pre- 

■  The  duke  of  Somerset  and  the  earl  of  Rnliflix. 
*»  Tlie  eiurl  of  >V1uirlon  and  the  ditke  ol  BolioiL 
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Under,  and  to  enable  the  French  king  to  aaaiit  him ; 
and  it  not  be,  in  tbat  monarch's  opinion  an  well  as 
his  own,  their  lawful  prince  1  I  except  against  the 
emperor  and  the  states ;  because  it  can  be  proved 
o{)oa  them  that  the  plaintiffs  and  they  have  an  un- 
deN&nding  together.  I  except  against  any  prince 
ffho  makes  unreasonable  demands,  and  threatens  to 
recall  his  troops  if  they  be  not  complied  with :  be- 
ause  they  hare  been  forced  of  late  to  change  their 
lugua^e,  and  may  perhaps  be  shortly  obliged  to  ob- 
lenre  their  articles  more  strictly.  I  should  be  sorry 
^r  the  appealers'  sakes  to  haye  their  case  referred  to 
the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  who  infallibly 
would  decree  them  to  be  all  hanged  up  for  their  inso- 
lence to  their  sovereign.  But,  above  all,  the  king 
of  Spain  would  certainly  be  against  them,  when  he 
coasiden  with  how  scandalous  a  neglect  his  interests 
hire  been  managed  ;  and  that  the  full  possession  of 
hit  idngdom  was  made  a  sacrifice  to  those  whose 
phnte  or  party  interest  swayed  them  to  the  continu- 
uce  of  the  war.  The  author  had  reason  to  omit  the 
pad  seignior  and  caar  in  the  list  of  his  Judges ; 
lie  decrees  of  those  princes  are  too  sudden  ind  san* 
pitaiy ;  and  their  Lessons  to  instruct  subjects  in  be- 
hariour  to  their  princes,  by  strangling  them  with  a 
UwBtnng  or  flinging  them  to  )}e  devoured  alive  by 
hog«,  were  enough  to  deter  them  from  submitting  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

A   NEW  JOURNEY   TO    PARIS; 

TOGITHBR  WITH    BOMB   SECRET    TRAM8ACT10KS 
BETWEEN    TUB   FRENCH   BIMO  AND   AN 
BNOLUH   GBNTLBMAN. 

BY  THB  SIEUR  DU  BAUDRIER. 
Translated  ttom  the  French. 


"  I  hid  rather  be  thought  a  good  Englishman  than  the  beet 
poet  or  the  greatest  acholar  that  ever  wrote." 

PaioB.  Preface  to  "  Solomok.** 


I  RATI  jnsi  thought  of  a  project  to  bile  ths  town.  1  have  told 
Tnu  that  it  is  now  known  Uiat  Mr.  Prior  haa  been  lately  in 
rriorc.  I  uriU  make  a  printer  of  my  own  iit  by  me  one  day  ; 
*'^i  I  will  dictate  to  him  a  formal  relation  of  nior's  journey, 
vih  wriml  paitiealan,  all  pure  invention;  and  I  doubt  not 
t^l  it  will  take.— JoarwU  to  St€ita,  Aug.  31,  1711. 

Th»  aorutng  the  printer  aent  me  an  account  of  Prior*a  jour- 
>^  ;  H  makes  a  twopenny  pamphlet :  I  suppoae  tou  will  aee 
A  tnt  I  dare  ny  it  wul  run.  It  la  a  formal  grave  lie.  fhmi  Uie 
Wz-aasag  lo  the  end.  1  wrote  all  but  the  last  page;  that  I 
**  «ted.  and  the  printer  wrote.  Mr.  Secretary  aent  to  me  to 
*p»  •here  he  did ;  it  waa  at  Prior'a.  When  I  came  in  Prior 
•it^wed  oe  the  pamphlet,  aeemed  to  be  angry,  and  aaid.  "  Hire 
>»  "ur  Sbgliih  liberty !"  1  read  aome  of  it;  aaid  "  I  liked  it 
^■uhlily.  and  envied  the  rogue  the  thought;  for  had  it  come 
■ft>  B}  head  I  ahottld  have  certainly  done  it  myaelf."  Prior 
•«>'d  hu  having  been  in  France,  for  it  waa  post  denying. 
I'  wnaa  he  waa  diacovered  by  a  rawal  al  Dover,  who  had  po»I- 
t>t'  ucdersto  let  him  pMa.— /frtrf..  Sent.  II. 

The  pcinter  told  me  he  aold  yeateiday  a  thouaaod  of  Prior'a 
mrwy ,  and  had  printe>d  five  hundred  more.  It  will  do  rarely, 
I  ^rli^T,  and  ia  a  pun*  bite.— J&uf.,  Sept.  12. 

f^wt  Joomey  aella  still;  they  have  aold  two  thousand, 
*^t^Sh  the  town  U  empty.-/6td.,  Sept.  24. 

TWe  euae  out  some  time  ago  an  account  of  Mr.  Prior'a 
'  ^nt}  to  France,  pretended  to  be  a  tranalation  ;  it  b  a  pure 
u^^TtioB  from  the  begmning  to  the  end.  I  will  let  your  grace 
>nn  the  HcxH  of  It.  The  clamouraof  a  party  a^Lnsi  any  peace 
•1  Slat  Spain,  and  ndling  at  the  ministry  as  if  they  designed 
^  nt.a  •*,  oeeaaioned  that  production,  out  ot  indignity  and  con- 
Via*«.  by  way  of  furniahing  fools  with  aomething  to  talk  of; 
ttd  it  haa  had  a  wry  great  effect.— Zetter  to  Abp,  ktngi  Oct.  1, 


THE  TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READER. 

Toe  original  of  tlie  following  discourse  was  trans->* 
autud  to  me  three  days  ago  from  the  Hague,  to 
viiich  town  it  waa  sent  from  France ;  but  in  the 
title.page  there  waa  no  mention  of  the  place  where 
it  Wtf  printed,  only  the  author's  name  at  length 
•Ad  the  year  of  our  Lord.   That  the  tract  is  genuine 


I  belieTe  no  person  will  doubt.  Tou  see  all  along 
the  vanity  of  that  nation,  in  a  mean  man  giviug  him- 
self the  airs  of  a  secretary,  when  it  appears  by  seve- 
ral circumstances  that  he  waa  received  only  as  a 
menial  servant.  It  were  to  be  wished  the  au- 
thor had  been  one  of  more  importance  and  further 
trusted  in  the  secrets  of  his  master's  negotiation ; 
but  to  make  amends  he  informs  us  of  several  parti- 
culars which  one  of  more  consequence  would  not 
have  given  himself  the  trouble  about;  and  the 
particulars  are  such  as  we  at  home  will  perhaps  be 
curious  to  know ;  not  to  mention  that  he  gives  us 
much  light  into  some  things  that  are  of  great  mo- 
ment ;  and  by  his  not  pretending  to  know  more  we 
cannot  doubt  the  truth  of  what  he  relates. 

It  is  plain  he  waited  at  table,  carried  his  master's 
valise,  and  attended  in  his  bedchamber ;  though  he 
takes  care  to  tell  us  that  Monsieur  Prior  made  many 
excuses  and  apologies,  because  these  mean  offices 
appear  very  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  secre- 
ta^,  which  he  would  seem  to  set  up  for. 

I  shall  make  no  reflections  on  this  important 
afiair,  nor  upon  the  consequences  we  may  expect 
from  it.  To  reason  upon  secrets  of  state,  without 
knowing  all  the  springs  and  motions  of  them,  is  too 
common  a  talent  among  us,  and  the  foundation  of  a 
thousand  errors.  Here  is  room  enough  for  specula- 
tions ;  but  I  advise  the  reader  to  let  them  serve  for 
his  own  entertainment,  without  troubling  the  world 
with  his  remarks. 


TO  MONSIEUR  MONSIBUll ,  AT  ESTAPLB.* 

Sir, — I  doubt  not  but  you  are  curious,  as  many 
others  are,  to  know  the  secret  of  Monsieur  Prior's 
(an  English  gentleman)  late  journey  from  London 
to  Paris.  Perhaps,  living  retired  as  you  do,  you 
may  not  have  heard  of  this  person,  though  some 
years  ago  he  was  very  much  distinguished  at  Paris, 
and  in  good  esteem  even  with  our  august  monarch. 
I  must  let  you  so  far  into  his  character  as  to  tell  you 
that  Monsieur  Prior  has  signalised  himself  both  as  an 
eminent  poet  and  a  man  of  business ;  was  very 
much  valued  by  the  late  king  William,  who  em- 
ployed him  in  important  affairs,  both  in  England 
and  Holland.  He  was  secretary  to  the  English  em- 
bassy at  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  afterward  to  my 
lords  the  counts  of  Portland  and  Jersey ;  and  in 
the  absence  of  the  latter  managed  for  some  time  the 
affairs  of  England  at  our  cotut  by  himself.  Since 
the  reign  of  queen  Anne  he  was  employed  as  com- 
missioner of  trade  ;  but  the  ministry  changing  soon 
after  queen  Anne's  coming  to  the  crown,  Monsieur 
Prior,  who  was  thought  too  much  attached  to  the 
rigides  [Tories],  was  laid  aside,  and  lived  privately 
at  Cambridge,*^  where  he  is  a  professor,  tiU  he  was 
recalled  by  the  present  ministry. 

About  two  months  ago  our  king  [Lewis  XIV.], 
resolving  once  more  to  give  peace  to  Europe,  not- 
withstanding the  flourishing  condition  of  his  fleets  and 
armies,  the  good  posture  of  his  finances,  that  his  grand- 
son was  almost  entirely  settled  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  Spain,  and  that  the  affkirs  of  the  north 
were  changing  every  day  to  his  advantage,  offered 
the  court  of  England  to  send  a  minister  as  far  as 
Boulogne,  who  should  be  there  met  by  some  person 
from  England,  to  treat  the  overtures  of  a  peace. 
Upon  the  first  notice  that  this  was  agreed  to,  the  king 
immediately  despatched  Monsieur  de  Torcy,  in 
whom  he  very  much  confides,  to  Boulogne,  where 
he  took  lodging  in  a  private  house  in  the  Faux- 

■  A  seaport  town  in  the  Boulnnnoia.— S^tri/f. 
^  A  mistake  of  the  author :  for  Monaieur  Prior  did  not  retire 
to  Cambridge,  nor  ia  a  prufetaor,  but  a  felloe  j—Swtfl, 
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bourg,  at  one  Mr.  de  Marais,  a  marchand  de  Boy, 
who  is  married  to  an  Englishwomani  that  formerly 
had  been  a  suivante  to  one*  of  the  forementioned 
English  ambassadors'  ladies,  over  against  the  Hos- 
tellerie  de  St.  Jean.  Monsieur  stayed  six  days  with 
much  impatience ;  when,  late  at  evening  on  Wed- 
nesday the  14th  of  July  (new  style),  a  person,  whom 
we  afterward  knew  to  be  Monsieur  Prior,  came 
directly  to  the  door  and  inquired  for  Monsieur  de  la 
Bastide,  the  name  and  place,  I  suppose,  having  been 
before  concerted.  He  was  immediately  shown  unto 
Monsieur  Torcy,  where,  as  I  am  informed,  they 
were  shut  up  for  three  hours  together,  without  any 
refreshment,  though  Monsieur  Prior  had  rid  post 
from  Calais  that  day  in  a  great  deal  of  rain.  The 
next  morning  I  was  sent  for  in  all  haste  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Marais,  who  told  me  **  That  a  person  of 
quality,  as  he  suspected,  lately  come  from  England, 
had  some  occasion  for  a  secretary ;  and,  because  he 
knew  I  understood  the  languages,  wrote  a  tolerable 
hand,  had  been  conversant  with  persons  of  quality, 
and  formerly  trusted  with  secrets  of  importance,  had 
been  so  kind  to  recommend  me  to  the  said  gentle- 
man, to  serve  him  in  that  quality."  I  was  imme- 
diately called  up  and  presented  to  Mr.  Prior ;  who 
accosted  me  with  great  civility,  and  after  some  con- 
versation was  pleased  to  tell  me,  *'  I  bad  fully  an- 
swered the  character  Monsieur  de  Marais  had  given 
me."  From  this  time  to  the  day  Monsieur  Prior 
left  Calais  in  order  to  return  to  England,  I  may  pre- 
tend to  give  you  a  faithful  account  of  all  his  motions, 
and  some  probable  conjectures  of  his  whole  nego- 
tiation between  Boulogne  and  Versailles. 

But  perhaps,  sir,  you  may  be  further  curious  to 
know  the  particulars  of  Monsieur  Prior's  journey  to 
Boulogne.  It  is  reported  that,  some  time  before  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  king  William  did  despatch  this 
very  gentleman  to  Paris  upon  the  same  account  for 
which  he  now  came.  This  possibly  might  be  the 
motive  (beside  the  known  abilities  of  Monsieur 
Prior)  to  send  him  a  second  time.  The  following 
particulars  I  heard  in  discourse  between  Mademoi- 
selle de  Marais  and  her  husband ;  which,  being  no 
great  secrets  on  our  side  the  water,  I  suppose  were 
told  without  consequence. 

Monsieur  Prior,  having  received  his  instructions 
from  the  English  court,  under  pretence  of  taking  a 
short  journey  of  pleasure  and  visiting  the  chevalier 

de  H [Sir  Thomas  Hanmer],  in  the  province 

of  Suffolk,  left  his  house  on  Sunday  night,  the  llth 
of  July,  N.S.,  taking  none  of  his  servants  with  him. 

Monsieur  M ,  who  had  already  prepared  a  bark, 

with  all  necessaries,  on  the  coast  of  Dover,  took 
Monsieur  Prior  disguised  in  his  chariot.  They  lay 
on  Monday  night,  the  12th  of  July,  at  the  count  de 
Jersey's  house  in  Kent,  arrived  in  good  time  the 
next  day  at  Dover,  drove  directly  to  the  shore,  made 
the  sign  by  waving  their  hats,  which  was  answered 
by  the  vessel,  and  the  boat  was  immediately  sent  to 
take  him  in ;  which  he  entered,  wrapped  in  his  cloak, 
and  soon  got  aboard.  He  was  six  hours  at  sea,  and 
arrived  at  Calais  about  eleven  at  night ;  went  imme- 
diately to  the  governor,  who  received  him  with  great 
respect,  where  he  lay  all  night ;  and  set  out  pretty 
late  the  next  morning,  being  somewhat  incommoded 
with  his  voyage  ;  and  then  took  post  for  Boulogne, 
as  I  have  before  related. 

In  the  first  conversation  I  had  the  honour  to  have 
with  Monsieur  Prior  he  was  pleased  to  talk  as  if 
he  would  have  occasion  for  my  service  but  a  very 
few  days ;  and  seemed  resolved,  by  his  discourse, 
that  after  he  had  despatched  his  commission  with 
Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  ^for  so  we  shall  from  hence- 
■  Probably  the  counteM  of  Jenoy. 


forward  caU  that  minister)  he  would  return  to  Eng- 
land. By  this  I  found  I  should  have  but  little  em- 
ployment in  quality  of  secretary;  however,  harinij 
heaird  so  great  a  character  of  him,  I  was  willing  to 
attend  him  in  any  capacity  he  pleased.  Fourdavi 
we  continued  at  Boulogne,  where  Monsieur  de  h 
Bastide  and  Monsieur  Prior  had  two  long  confer- 
ences every  day  from  ten  to  one  at  noon  and  from 
six  till  nine  in  the  evening.  Monsieur  Prior  did  me 
the  honour  to  send  me  some  meat  and  wine  con- 
stantly from  Ills  own  table.  Upon  the  third  morn- 
ing 1  was  ordered  to  attend  early,  and  obserreJ 
Monsieur  Prior  to  have  a  pleasant  countenance. 
He  asked  me  **  What  I  thought  of  a  journey  to  Eng- 
land 1"  and  commanded  me  to  be  ready  at  an  hour's 
warning.  But  upon  the  fourth  evening  all  this  irsLt 
changed,  and  I  was  directed  to  hire  the  best  horse  I 
could  find  for  myself. 

We  set  out  early  the  next  day,  Sunday  the  l^th, 
for  Paris,  in  Monsieur  de  la  Bastlde's  chaise,  who$e 
two  attendants  and  myself  made  up  the  equipage ; 
but  a  small  valise,  which  I  suppose  contained  Mor.- 
sieur  Prior's  instructions,  he  was  pleased  to  tni&t  to 
my  care  to  carry  on  horseback ;  which  trust  I  dis- 
charged with  the  utmost  faithfulness. 

Somewhat  above  two  leagues  from  Boulogne,  il 
a  small  village  called  Neile,  the  axletree  b^uk^ 
which  took  us  two  hours  to  mend ;  we  baited  it 
Montreull,  and  lay  that  night  at  Abbeville.  But  1 
shall  not  give  you  any  detail  of  our  journey,  which 
passed  without  any  considerable  accident  till  wf 
arrived  within  four  leagues  of  Paris ;  when  abost 
three  in  the  afternoon  two  cavaliers,  well  mounted 
and  armed  with  pistols,  crossed  the  road,  then  turn- 
ed short,  and  rode  up  briskly  to  the  chaise,  com- 
manding the  coachman  to  stop.  Monsieur  de  h 
Bastide's  two  attendants  were  immediately  up  with 
them ;  but  I,  who  guessed  at  the  importance  of  the 
chaiige  that  Monsieur  Prior  had  intrusted  me  with, 
though  I  was  in  no  fear  for  my  own  person,  thougfit 
it  most  prudent  to  advance  with  what  speed  I  could 
to  a  small  village,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  for- 
ward, to  wait  the  evenL  I  soon  observed  the  claof 
to  come  on  without  any  disturbance,  and  I  ventured 
to  meet  it ;  when  I  found  that  it  was  only  a  frolic  iT 
two  young  cadets  of  quality,  who  had  been  making 
a  debauch  at  a  friend's  house  hard  by,  and  were  k- 
turning  to  Paris ;  one  of  them  was  not  unknown  I'l 
Monsieur  de  la  Bastide.  The  two  cavaliers  bectn 
to  rally  me  ;  said  **  I  knew  how  to  make  a  retreat;" 
with  some  other  pleasantries :  but  Monsieur  Prior 
(who  knew  the  cause)  highly  commended  mj  dis- 
cretion. We  continued  our  journey  very  merrilj ; 
and  arrived  at  Paris  on  Tuesday  the  20th,  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  town  our  two  eaTiliei* 
left  us ;  and  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  conducted  Afoc- 
sieur  Prior  to  a  private  lodging  in  the  Rue  St<  Louis 
which,  by  all  circumstances,  I  concluded  to  be  pre- 
pared for  his  reception.  Here  I  first  had  orden  tt' 
say,  that  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  the  honour 
to  belong  was  called  Monsieur  Matthews ;  I  thi'o 
knew  no  otherwise.  Afterward,  at  Yenailles,  I  o^f^ 
heard,  in  conversation  with  Monsieur  de  la  Butidft 
that  his  real  name  was  Prior. 

Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  would  have  had  Monsieor 
Matthews  to  have  gone  with  him  next  morninc  t>* 
Versailles,  but  could  not  prevail  with  himtoeonph ; 
of  which  I  could  never  be  able  to  learn  the  reawn. 
Our  minister  was  very  importunate  ;  and  Moniiear 
Prior  seemed  to  hsve  no  fatigue  remaining  from  li* 
journey :  perhaps  he  might  conceive  it  more  suitable 
to  his  dignity  that  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  oboul>| 
go  before  to  prepare  the  king,  by  giving  notice  «j. 
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his  arrival.  Howerer  it  were.  Monsieur  de  la  Bas* 
tide  made  all  haste  to  Versailles,  and  returned  the 
»anie  night  During  his  absence  Monsieur  Prior 
Deier  stirred  out  of  his  chamber ;  and  after  dinner 
did  mc  the  honour  to  send  for  me  up,  **  that  I  might 
Wax  him  company,"  as  he  was  pleased  to  express  it. 
I  was  surprised  to  hear  him  wondering  at  the  misery 
he  htd  otMenred  in  our  country  in  his  Journey  from 
C&lais ;  at  the  scarcity  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants, 
"which,"  he  said,  " did  much  exceed  eyen  what  he 
had  seen  in  his  former  journey ;"  for  he  owned  that 
he  had  been  in  France  before.  He  seemed  to  value 
himself  Tery  much  upon  the  happiness  of  his  own 
ULmd,  which,  as  he  pretended,  had  felt  no  effects 
like  these  upon  trade  or  agriculture. 

I  made  bold  to  return  for  answer,  <*  That  in  our 
oatton,  we  only  consulted  the  magnificence  and 
p>wer  of  our  prince  ;  but  that  in  England,  as  I  was 
iaforraed,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  was  so  divided 
among  the  people,  that  little  or  nothing  was  left  to 
their  sovereign ;  and  that  it  was  confidently  told 
(though  hardly  believed  in  France)  that  some  sub- 
j'vti  had  palaces  more  magnificent  than  queen  Anne 
li^ryelf:  that  I  hoped,  when  he  went  to  Ver- 
^lilles,  be  would  allow  the  grandeur  of  our  potent 
monarch  to  exceed,  not  only  that  of  England,  but 
Mv  other  in  Europe ;  by  which  he  would  find  that 
what  he  called  the  poverty  of  our  nation  was  rather 
the  effect  of  policy  in  our  court  than  any  real  want 
'jr  necessity." 

HoDsieur  Prior  had  no  better  answer  to  make  me 
than  •*  That  he  was  no  stranger  to  our  court,  the 
splendour  of  our  prince,  and  the  maxims  by  which 
^^  governed;  but,  for  his  part,  he^  thought  those 
lountries  were  happier  where  the  productions  of  it 
were  more  equally  divided."  Such  unaccountable 
nutious  is  the  prejudice  of  education  apt  to  give ! 
Iii  these  and  the  like  discourses  we  wore  away  the 
time  till  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide's  return ;  who,  after 
an  hour's  private  conference  with  Monsieur  Prior, 
which  I  found  by  their  countenances  had  been 
^annly  pursued  on  both  sides,  a  chariot  and  six 
fj'TMrs  (to  my  great  surprise)  were  instantly  ordered, 
V  herein  the  two  ministers  entered,  and  drove 
^v>y  with  all  expedition;  myself  only, attending  on 
Urseback  with  my  important  vaUte, 

^e  got  to  Versailles  on  Wednesday  the  21st  about 
^Ti'Q  at  night ;  but,  instead  of  entering  the  town,  the 
coachman  drove  ub  a  back  way  into  the  fields,  till 
vc  ^topped  at  a  certain  vineyard,  that  I  afterward 
^dentood  joined  to  the  gardens  of  Madame  Main- 
I^QOD's  lodginga.  Here  the  two  gentlemen  alighted : 
Monsieur  Prior,  calling  to  me,  bade  me  search  in  the 
'"^we  for  a  small  box  of  writings  ;  after  which,  the 
auachman  was  ordered  to  attend  in  that  place ;  and 
^«  proceeded  on  some  paces,  till  we  stopped  at  a 
utile  poitem,  which  opened  into  the  vineyard, 
whereof  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  had  the  kev.  He 
opf'oed  it  very  readily,  and  shut  it  after  them ;  desiring 
tte  to  lUy  tiU  their  return. 

I  waitM  with  some  impatience  for  three  hours : 
the  great  clock  struck  two  before  they  came  out. 
The  coachman,  who  I  suppose  had  his  instructions 
Wore,  as  soon  as  they  were  gpot  into  the  chariot, 
^ru^e  away  to  a  small  house  at  the  end  of  the 
tovn,  where  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  left  us  to  our- 
■eKw.  I  observed  Monsieur  Prior  was  very  thought- 
fijl;  and,  without  entering  into  any  conversation, 
■'•'^red  my  assistance  to  put  him  to  bed.  Next 
3>»niing,  Thursday  the  22nd,  I  had  positive  orders 
fiot  to  atir  abroad.  About  ten  o'clock  Monsieur  de 
la  Bastide  came.  The  house  being'  small,  my  apart- 
mem  was  divided  from  Monsieur  Prior's  'by  a  thin 
WitioKot ;  lo  that  I  could  easily  hear  what  they  said 


when  they  raised  their  voice,  as  they  often  did. 
After  some  time  I  could  hear  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide 
say  with  great  warmth,  Bon  Dieu,  Sfc.  **  Good  God ! 
were  ever  such  demands  made  to  a  great  monarch, 
unless  you  were  at  the  gates  of  his  metropolis  1  For 
the  love  of  God !  Monsieur  Prior,  relax  something 
if  your  instructions  will  permit  you ;  else  I  shaU 
despair  of  any  good  success  in  our  negotiation.  Is 
it  not  enough  ibat  our  king  will  abandon  his  grand- 
son, but  be  must  lend  his  own  arm  to  puU  him  out 
of  the  throne  1  Why  did  you  not  open  yourself  to 
me  at  Boulogne  1  Why  are  you  more  inexorable  here 
at  Yersailies  t  you  have  risen  in  your  demands,  by 
seeing  Madame  Maintenon's  desire  for  a  peace  1  As 
able  as  you  are  to  continue  the  war,  consider  which 
is  to  be  most  preferred,  the  good  of  your  country  or 
the  particular  advantage  of  your  general ;  for  he  will 
be  the  only  gainer  among  your  subjecta."  Monsieur 
Prior,  who  has  a  low  voice,  and  had  not  that  occa- 
sion for  passion,  answered  so  softly  that  I  could  not 
well  understand  him ;  but  upon  parting  I  heard  him 
say,  **  If  you  insist  still  on  these  difficulties,  my  next 
audience  will  be  that  of  leave." 

Three  hours  after,  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  returned 
again,  with  a  countenance  more  composed.  He 
asked  Mr.  Prior  if  he  would  give  him  leave  to  dine 
with  him  1  Having  no  attendants,  I  readily  offered 
my  service  at  table  ;*  which  Monsieur  Prior  was 
pleased  to  accept  with  abundance  of  apologies.  I 
found  they  were  come  to  a  better  understanding. 
Mr.  Prior  has  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  vivacity ;  he 
entertained  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  with  much  plea- 
santry, notwithstanding  their  being  upon  the  reserve 
before  me. "  That  Monsieur,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  **  if 
he  were  tm  parUculier  [a  private  man],  would  be  the 
most  agreeable  person  in  the  world."  I  imagined 
they  spoke  of  the  king ;  but,  going  often  in  and  out, 
I  could  not  preserve  the  connexion  of  their  discourse. 
"  Did  you  mind  how  obligingly  he  inquired  whether 
our  &mous  Chevalier  Newton  was  still  living  f  He 
told  me  *my  good  friend  poor  Despreaux  [Boileau] 
was  dead  since  I  was  in  France,  and  asked  me  after 
queen  Anne's  health."  These  are  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars  I  overheard  while  at  dinner ;  which  confirmed 
my  opinion  that  Monsieur  Prior  last  night  had  an  au- 
dience of  his  majesty. 

About  ten  that  evening  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide 
came  to  take  Monsieur  Mattbevrs  to  go  to  the  same 
place  where  they  were  at  before.  I  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  viueyud,  but  not  the  gardens,  being  left  at 
the  gate  to  wait  their  return;  which  was  in  about 
two  hours'  time.  The  moon  shone  bright;  and 
by  Monsieur  Matthews'  manner  I  thought  he  ap- 
peared somewhat  dissatisfied.  When  he  came  into 
his  chamber  he  threw  off  his  hat  in  some  passion, 
folded  his  arms,  and  walked  up  and  down  the  room 
for  above  an  hour,  extremely  pensive :  at  length  he 
called  to  be  put  to  bed,  and  ordered  me  to  set  a 
candle  by  his  bed- side,  and  to  fetch  him  some  papers 
out  of  his  vakse  to  read. 

On  Friday  the  23rd,  in  the  morning.  Monsieur 
Matthews  was  so  obliging  to  call  me  to  him,  with 
the  assurance  that  he  was  extremely  pleased  with 
mv  discretion  and  manner  of  address ;  as  a  proof  of 
which  satisftiction,  he  would  give  me  leave  to  satisfy 
my  curiosity  with  seeing  so  finfe  a  place  as  Versailles ; 
telling  me  "  he  should  return  next  day  toward  Bou- 
logne ;"  and  therefore  advised  me  to  go  immediately 
to  view  the  palace ;  with  this  caution  (though  he 
did  not  suppose  I  needed  it),  not  to  say  anything  of 
the  occasion  that  brought  me  to  Versailles. 

Monsieur  de  la  Bastide  having  stayed  the  after- 

•  By  thi«  and  some  other  preceding  piuticiilar 
cover  what  sort  of  secretary  toe  author  wan— f 
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noon  with  Monsieur  Matthews,  ahout  eight  o'clock 
they  went  to  the  rendezvous.  My  curiosity  had  led 
me  in  the  morning  to  take  a  stricter  Tiew  of  the 
vineyard  and  gardens.  I  remained  at  the  gate  as 
before.  In  an  hour  and  a  halfs  time  Monsieur 
Matthews,  with  Monsieur  de  la  Bastide,  another 
gentleman,  and  a  lady,  came  into  the  walk.  De  la 
Bastide  opened  the  gate,  and  held  it  some  time  in 
his  hand.  While  Monsieur  Matthews  was  taking 
his  leave  of  those  persons,  I  heard  the  lady  say,  at 
parting,  Monsieur,  aonffex-vous,  &c,  **  Consider  this 
night  on  what  we  have  said  to  you."  The  gentle- 
man seconded  her,  saying  Dim,  out,  monsieur, 
songeZ'Voua  en  pour  la  tUinUre  fois.  **  Ay,  ay,  sir, 
consider  of  it  for  the  last  time."  To  which  Mon- 
sieur Matthews  answered  briskly  in  going  out,  Sire, 
tout  ou  rien,  &c,  **  Sir,  all  or  none,  as  I  have  had 
the  honour  to  tell  your  majesty  before."  Which 
puts  it  beyond  dispute  what  the  quality  of  those 
persons  were  by  whom  Monsieur  Mktthews  had 
the  honour  to  be  entertained. 

On  Saturday  the  24th  Monsieur  Matthews  kept 
close  as  before ;  telling  me  **  a  post-chaise  was  or- 
dered to  carry  him  to  Calais  ;  and  he  would  do  me 
the  grace  to  take  me  with  him  to  keep  him  company 
in  the  journey,  for  he  should  leave  Monsieur  de  la 
Bastide  at  Versailles."  While  we  were  discoursing 
that  gentleman  came  in,  with  an  open  air  and  a 
smiling  countenance.  He  embraced  Monsieur 
Matthews,  and  seemed  to  feel  so  much  joy  that  he 
could  not  easily  conceal  it.  I  left  the  chamber,  and 
retired  to  my  own ;  whence  I  could  hear  him  say, 
** Courage,  Monsieur:  no  travelling  to-day.  Ma- 
dame Maintenon  will  have  me  once  more  conduct 
you  to  her."  After  which  I  was  called,  and  re- 
ceived orders  about  dinner,  &c.  Monsieur  de  la 
Bastide  told  me  *'  We  should  set  out  about  mid- 
night." He  stayed  the  rest  of  the  day  with  Mon- 
sieur Matthews.  About  ten  o'clock  they  went 
forth,  but  dispensed  with  my  attendance  ;  it  was  one 
in  the  morning  before  they  returned,  though  the 
chaise  was  at  the  gate  soon  after  eleven.  Monsieur 
Matthews  took  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  large  glass 
of  Hermitage  wine;  after  which  they  embraced 
with  much  kindness,  and  so  parted. 

Our  journey  to  Calais  passed  without  any  accident 
worth  informing  you.  Mr.  Prior,  who  is  of  a  consti- 
tution somewhat  tender,  was  troubled  with  a  rheum, 
which  made  speaking  uneasy  to  him :  but  it  was  not  so 
at  all  to  me ;  and  therefore  I  entertained  him  as  well  as 
I  could,  chiefly  with  the  praises  of  our  great  monarch, 
the  magnificence  of  his  court,  the  number  of  his  attend- 
ants, the  awe  and  veneration  paid  him  by  his  gene- 
rals and  ministers,  and  the  immense  riches  of  the 
kingdom.  One  afternoon,  in  a  small  village  between 
Chaumont  and  Beauvais,  as  I  was  discoursing  on 
this  subject,  several  poor  people  followed  the  chaise 
to  beg  our  charity:  one  louder  than  the  rest,  a 
comely  person  about  fifty,  all  in  rags,  but  with  a 
mien  that  showed  him  to  be  of  a  good  house,  cried 
out.  Monsieur,  pour  f  amour  de  Dieu,  &c.  "  Sir,  for 
the  love  of  God,  give  something  to  the  Marquis  de 
Sourdis!"  Mr.  Prior,  half  asleep,  roused  himself 
up  at  the  name  of  Marquis,  ealicMi  the  poor  gentle- 
man to  him,  and,  observing  something  in  his  beha- 
viour like  a  man  of  quality,  very  generously  threw 
him  a  pistole.  As  the  coach  went  on.  Monsieur 
Prior  asked  me  with  much  surprise  **  Whether  I 
thought  it  possible  that  unhappy  creature  could  be 
un  veritable  marquis  ;  for,  if  it  were  so,  surely  the 
miseries  of  our  country  must  be  much  greater  than 
*?Ten  our  very  enemies  could  hope  or  believe  1"  I 
^e  bold  to  tell  him  **  That  I  thought  we  could 
well  judge  from  particulars  to  generals ;    and 


that  I  was  sure  there  were  great  numbers  of  mar- 
quises in  France  who  had  ten  thouisnd  Uttt' 
a-year."  I  tell  you  this  passage  to  let  you  se<  thai 
the  wisest  men  have  some  prejudices  of  their  countn 
about  them.  We  got  to  Calais  on  Wednesday  thi 
28th,  in  the  evening ;  and  the  next  morning  (the 
29th)  I  took  my  leave  of  Monsieur  Prior;  who, 
thanking  me  in  the  civilest  manner  in  the  i^orid 
for  the  service  I  had  done  him,  very  nobly  made  me 
a  present  of  twenty  pistoles ;  and  so  we  parted 
He  put  to  sea  with  a  fair  wind,  and  I  suppose  in  \ 
few  hours  landed  in  England. 

This,  sir,  is  the  utmost  I  am  able  to  inform  yoc 
about  Monsieur  Prior's  journey  and  negotiation. 
Time  alone  will  let  us  know  the  events  of  it,  which 
are  yet  in  the  dark. — I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
and  most  humble  servant,  Du  BAunaiBB. 

POSTSCRIPT  BY  THE  TRANSLATOa. 

The  author  of  this  tract,  having  left  his  matter  ob 
shipboard  at  Calais,  had,  it  seems,  no  further  iotei- 
ligence  when  he  published  it :  neither  am  1  able  to 
supply  it,  but  by  what  passes  in  common  report; 
which,  being  in  everybody's  mouth,  but  with  no 
certainty,  I  think  it  needless  to  repeat. 
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IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR.* 


I  RAVZ  made  Ford  copy  a  aniall  pamphlet,  and  ieDtitotbepm, 
that  I  miKht  not  be  known  for  iti  author;  *tii  A  I^th'if 
Oclaber  Clmbt  if  you  ever  heard  of  audi  a  thiag.— J««««'  '* 
SUdUi,  Jan.  18.  1711-18. 

I  dined  in  the  city,  where  my  prinier  chowedmeapaatjihH. 
called  Advice  to  tkn  October  CM,  which  he  Mid  wu  wnt  hta 
by  an  unknown  hand.  I  commended  it  mistily;  he  v^s 
auapected  me ;  'tia  a  twopenny  pamphlet— ii&..  Jao.  <t. 

I  was  to-night  at  lord  Maaham'a.  Lord  Dopplio  tooi  u0 
my  pew  little  pamphlet :  and  the  aecrettxy  read  a  great  de*i  ^ 
lord-lreaturer.  They  all  commended  it  to  the  skiec,  and  to  4»i 
I ;  and  they  bf  fjan  a  health  to  the  author.  Bot  1  douM  M- 
treaaurer  suspected :  for  he  ^id, "  This  is  Dr.  Davenant'f  rjl^;' 
which  u  his  cant  when  he  stispects  me.  But  I  carried  the  di: 
ter  verv  welL  Lord-treasurer  put  the  pamphlet  in  hii  pcc^ 
to  reacT  at  home. — Ibid,,  Jan.  83. 

Tlie  little  twopenny  Letter  qf  Admee  to  the  October  Ci^k  <b« 
not  sell.  I  know  not  the  reason ;  for  it  is  finely  «Titt(ii,  I  »» 
sure  you ;  and,  like  a  true  author,  1  grow  fond  of  it  becas>r  » 
does  not  sell.  You  know  that  is  usual  to  wrttert,  to  eewdnita 
the  judgment  of  the  world.  If  I  had  hinted  it  to  be  miDentT; 
body  would  iiaTe  bought  it,  but  it  is  a  grBatseeret.— /M .  J»^- 
83. 

The  pamphlet  of  Advice  to  the  Oetvher  Clmb  bMiu  nov  to  irli 
but  I  believe  its  fame  will  hardly  rewch  Irelawf.:  'tii  toei) 
written,  I  assure  you. — Ibid^  Feb.  I. 


THE  PUBLISHERS  PREFACE. 

Abolt  the  year  when  her  late  majesty,  of  h\e^ 
memory,  thought  proper  to  change  her  ministry.  &i^ 
brought  in  Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  St,  John,  air  Siicot. 
Harcourt,  and  some  others ;  the  first  of  these  beiii^ 
made  an  earl  and  loird<treasurer»  he  ma  soon  &^f 
blamed  by  the  friends  for  not  making  a  gvo^ni 
sweep  of  all  the  Whigs,  as  the  latter  did  of  th<>ir 
adTersaries  .upon  her  majesty's  death,  when  \^f} 
came  into  power.  At  that  time  a  great  number  i 
parliament-men,  amounting  to  abore  two  husdmL 
grew  so  warm  upon  the  slowness  of  the  treaaurer  i^ 
this  part,  that  they  formed  themselres  into  a  body 
under  the  name  of  the  October  Club,  and  had  n^} 
meetings  to  consult  upon  some  methods  that  mizh^ 
spur  on  those  in  power,  so  that  they  might  make  • 
quicker  despatch  in  rcmoTing  all  of  the  Whig  lf>^° 
from  the  employments  they  still  possessed.  To  pi^ 
▼ent  the  ill  consequences  of  tliis  discontent  ant^ 
so  many  worthy  members,  the  rest  of  the  miniitn 
*  Supposed  at  the  time  to  have  been  lord  Hareouit. 
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joined  wiih  the  treiwurer,  partly  to  pacify  and 
|.utl)-  divide  thote  who  were  in  greater  haste  than 
uioderate  men  thought  coiirenient.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  supposed  author  met  a  considerable 
number  of  this  club  in  a  public^house,  where  he 
coDTinced  them  very  plainly  of  the  treasurer's  sin- 
ceri()-,  with  many  of  those  very  reasons  which  are 
u^d  in  the  following  discourse,  beside  some  others 
which  were  not  so  proper  to  appear  at  that  time  in 
print. 

The  treasurer  alleged  in  his  defence,  that  such  a 
treatment  would  not  consist  with  prudence,  because 
there  were  many  employments  to  be  bestowed 
uhicb  required  skill  and  practice  ;  that  several  gen- 
tlemen who  possessed  them  had  been  long  Tersed, 
Ten  lo}al  to  her  majesty,  had  never  been  violent 
pirt)>nieD,  and  were  ready  to  fall  into  all  honest 
ifiea$uret  for  the  service  of  their  queen  and  country. 
Bat,  however,  as  offices  became  vacant,  he  would 
htfflibiy  recommend  to  her  majesty  such  gentlemen 
vhoce' principles,  with  regard  both  to  church  and 
tute,  his  friends  would  approTe  of,  and  he  would 
tt  resdy  to  accept  their  recommendations.  Thus 
the  earl  proceeded  in  procuring  employments  for 
liioie  who  deserved  them  by  Uieir  honesty,  and 
ibilitiet  to  execute  them ;  which,  I  confess,  to  have 
Wen  a  ftingularity  not  very  likely  to  be  imitated, 
licverer,  the  gentlemen  of  this  club  still  continued 
uQeaiy  that  no  quicker  progress  was  made  in  re- 
noiaii^  until  those  who  were  least  violent  began  to 
•often  a  little,  or,  by  dividing  them,  the  whole 
kffiir  dropped.  During  this  difficulty  we  have  been 
u$ared  that  the  following  discourse  was  very  sea- 
•unabt J  published  with  great  success ;  showing  the 
difficulties  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  lay  under,  and 
hit  real  desire  that  all  persons  in  employment  should 
l>^  true  loyal  churchmen,  lealous  for  her  majesty's 
bnnoor  and  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  succession  in 
the  hoofse  of  Hanorer,  if  the  queen  should  happen 
10  (iie  without  issue.  This  discourse,  having  been 
published  about  the  year  1711,  and  many  of  the 
fvu  forgotten,  would  not  have  been  generally  un- 
<l^r«tood  without  some  explanation,  which  we  have 
n<'vr  endeavoured  to  give,  because  it  seems  a  point  of 
btftory  too  material  to  be  lost.  We  owe  this  piece  of 
iuteiligcnce  to  an  intimate  of  the  supposed  author. 


SOME  ADVICE,  &c. 

GcNTinEM, — Since  the  first  institution  of  your  so- 
<3«t}  I  have  always  thought  you  capable  of  the 
irn^test  things.  Such  a  number  of  persons,  mem- 
b^'r^  of  parUament,  true  lovers  of  our  constitution  in 
eiiurch  and  state,  meeting  at  certain  times,  and 
niiiiog  business  and  conversation  together,  without 
ttie  forms  and  constraint  necessary  to  be  observed 
Iq  public  assemblies,  must  very  much  improve  each 
other's  understanding,  correct  and  fix  your  Judg- 
Eient,  and  prepare  yourselves  against  any  designs  of 
the  opipoaite  party.  Upon  the  opening  of  this  ses- 
•ioaan  incident  has  happened,  to  provide  against 
t-^>e  rontequences  whereof  will  require  your  utmost 
^V'iUnce  snd  application.  All  this  last  summer 
ti"*  enemy  was  working  underground,  and  laying 
tb<-ir  traia ;  they  gradually  became  more  frequent 
^•i  bold  in  their  pamphlets  and  papers,  while  those 
I'll  our  tide  were  dropped,  as  if  we  had  no  further 
(->:afion  for  them.  Some  time  before,  an  opportu- 
^'t}  fell  into  their  hands  which  they  have  cultivated 
^^t^r  lince ;  and  thereby  have  endeavoured,  in  some 
*"rt,  to  turn  those  arts  against  us  which  had  been 
^  effectually  employed  to  their  ruin :  a  plain  de- 
mounntion  of  their  superior  skill  at  intrigue,  to 
i^eattntagrai  succeed  a  second  time,  and  this 


even  against  those  who  first  tried  it  upon  them.*  I 
know  not  whether  this  opportunity  I  have  men- 
tioned could  have  been  prevented  by  any  care  with- 
out straining  a  very  tender  point;  which  those 
chiefly  concerned  avoided  by  all  means,  because  it 
might  seem  a  counterpart  of  what  they  had  so  much 
condemned  in  their  predecessors ;  although  it  is 
certain  the  two  cases  were  widely  different ;  and  if 
policy  had  once  got  the  better  of  good  nature,  all 
had  been  safe,  for  there  was  no  danger  in  view ;  but 
the  consequences  of  this  were  foreseen  from  the  be- 
ginning ;  and  those  who  kept  the  watch  had  early 
warning  of  it.  It  would  have  been  a  masterpiece 
of  prudence  in  this  case  to  haxe  made  a  friend  of 
an  enemy.  But  whether  that  were  possible  to  be 
compassed,  or  whether  it  were  ever  attempted,  is 
now  too  late  to  inquire.  All  accommodation  was 
rendered  desperate  by  an  unlucky  proceeding  some 
months  ago  at  Windsor,^  which  was  a  declaration  of 
war  too  frank  and  generous  for  that  situation  of 
affairs,  and  I  am  told  was  not  approved  of  by  a 
certain  great  minister  [the  lord-treasurer].  It  was 
obvious  to  suppose  that,  in  a  particular  where  the 
honour  and  interest  of  a  husband  were  so  closely 
united  with  those  of  a  wife,  he  might  be  sure  of  her 
utmost  endeavours  for  his  protection,  although  she 
neither  loved  nor  esteemed  him.  The  danger  of 
losing  power,  favour,  profit,  and  shelter  from  do- 
mestic tyranny,  were  strong  incitements  to  stir  up  a 
working  brain,  early  practised  in  all  the  arts  of  in- 
triguing. NeiUieris  it  safe  to  count  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  any  man's  understanding  who  is  thoroughly 
possessed  vrith  the  spirit  of  revenge  to  sharpen  his 
invention :  nothing  else  is  required  beside  obsequi- 
ousness and,  assiduity ;  which,  as  they  are  often  the 
talents  of  those  who  haye  no  better,  so  they  are  apt  to 
make  impressions  upon  the  best  and  greatest  minds. 

It  was  no  small  advantage  to  the  designing  party 
that,  since  the  adventure  at  Windsor,  the  person  on 
whom  we  so  much  depend  [the  lord-treasurer]  was 
long  absent  by  sickness,  which  hindered  him  from 
pursuing  those  measures  that  ministers  are  in  pru- 
dence forced  to  take  to  defend  their  country  and 
themselves  against  an  irritated  fiiction.  The  nego- 
tiators on  the  other  side  improved  this  fitvourable 
conjuncture  to  the  utmost,  and,  by  an  unparalleled 
boldness,  accompanied  with  many  falsehoods,  per- 
suaded certain  lords  (who  were  already  in  the  same 
principle,  but  were  afraid  of  making  a  wrong  step, 
lest  it  should  lead  them  out  of  their  coaches  into  the 
dirt)  that  Toting  in  appearance  against  the  court 
would  be  the  safest  course  to  avoid  the  danger  they 
most  apprehended,  which  was  that  of  losing  their 
pensions;  and  their  opinions,  when  produced,  by 
seemingly  contradicting  their  interest,  have  an  ap- 
pearance of  Tirtue  into  the  bargain.  This,  with  some 
ailments  of  more  immediate  power,  went  far  in 
producing  that  strange  unexpected  turn  we  have  so 
lately  seen,  and  from  which  our  adversaries  reckoned 
upon  such  wonderful  effects,  and  some  of  them,  par- 
ticularly my  lord  chief-justice,  began  to  act  as  if  all 
were  already  in  their  power. 

But  although  the  more  immediate  causes  of  this 
desertion  were  what  I  have  above  related,  yet  I  am 
apt  to  think  it  would  hardly  have  been  attempted, 
or  at  least  not  have  succeeded,  but  for  a  prevailing 
opinion  that  the  church-party  and  the  ministers  had 
different  views,  or  at  least  were  not  so  firmly  united 
as  they  ought  to  haxe  been.  It  was  commonly  said, 
and  I  suppose  not  without  some  ground  of  truth, 
that  many  gentlemen  of  your  club  were  discontented 

>  The  queen's  fkvonr  for  the  ducheM  of  Somerset,  groom  of 

ihe  stole.  --....  .  .^»    J    1. 

»  A  severe  quarrel  between  Mra  Msahsm  snd  the  duchess. 
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to  find  so  little  done ;  that  they  thought  it  looked  as 
if  the  people  were  not  in  earnest ;  that  they  expected 
to  see  a  thorough  change  with  respect  to  employ- 
ments ;  and  although  ever}'  man  could  not  he  pro- 
Tided  for,  yet,  when  all  places  were  filled  with  persons 
of  good  principles,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
and  less  danger  from  the  other  party ;  that  this  change 
was  hoped  for  all  last  summer,  and  even  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  session,  yet  nothing  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  urged  by  some  in  favour  of  the  ministry 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  employments  for  one 
pretender  in  twenty,  and  therefore,  in  gratifying  one, 
nineteen  would  be  disobliged;  but  while  all  had 
leave  to  hope,  they  would  all  endeavour  to  deserve  : 
but  this  again  was  esteemed  a  very  shallow  policy, 
which  was  too  easily  seen  through,  must  soon  come 
to  an  end,  and  would  cause  a  general  discontent, 
with  twenty  other  objections  to  which  it  was  liable ; 
and  indeed,  considering  the  short  life  of  ministers  in 
our  climate,  it  was  with  some  reason  thought  a  little 
hard  that  those  for  whom  any  employment  was  in- 
tended should  by  such  a  delay  be  probably  deprived  of 
half  their  benefit,  not  to  mention  that  a  ministry  is  best 
confirmed  when  all  inferior  officers  are  in  its  interest. 

I  have  set  this  cause  of  complaint  in  the  strongest 
light,  although  my  design  is  to  endeavour  that  it 
should  have  no  manner  of  weight  with  you,  as  I  am 
confident  our  adversaries  counted  upon,  and  do  still 
expect  to  find  mighty  advantages  by  it. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  to  this  objec- 
tion, which,  in  all  appearance,  lies  so  hard  upon  the 
present  ministry.  What  shall  I  offer  upon  so  tender 
a  point  1  How  shall  I  convey  an  answer  that  none 
will  apprehend  except  those  for  whom  I  intend  it  t 
I  have  often  pitied  the  condition  of  great  ministers 
upon  several  accounts,  but  never  so  much  upon  any' 
as  when  their  duty  obliges  them  to  bear  the  blame 
and  envy  of  actions  for  which  they  will  not  be  an- 
swerable in  the  next  world,  though  they  dare  not 
convince  the  present  till  it  is  too  late.  This  letter 
is  sent  you,  gentlemen,  from  no  mean  hand,  nor 
from  a  person  uninformed,  though,  for  the  rest,  as 
little  concerned  in  point  of  interest  for  any  change 
of  ministry  as  most  others  of  his  fellow-subjects.  I 
may  therefore  assume  so  much  to  myself  as  to  desire 
you  will  depend  upon  it  that  a  short  time  will  make 
manifest  how  little  the  defect  you  complain  of  ought 
to  lie  at  that  door  where  your  enemies  would  be 
glad  to  see  you  place  it.  The  wisest  man,  who  is  not 
very  near  the  spring  of  affiiirs,  but  views  them  only 
in  their  issues  and  events,  will  be  apt  to  fix  applauses 
and  reproaches  in  the  wrong  place,  which  is  the  true 
cause  of  a  weakness  that  I  never  yet  knew  great 
ministers  without;  I  mean  their  being  deaf  to  all 
advice ;  for  if  a  person  of  the  best  understanding  offers 
his  opinion  in  a  point  where  he  is  not  master  of  all 
the  circumstances  (which,  perhaps,  are  not  to  be 
told),  'tis  a  hundred  to  one  but  he  runs  into  an  ab- 
surdity, whence  it  is  that  ministers  falsely  conclude 
themselves  to  be  equally  wiser  than  others  in  general 
things,  where  the  common  reason  of  mankind  ought 
to  be  the  judge,  and  is  probably  less  biassed  than 
theirs.  I  have  known  a  great  man  [lord  Oodolphin] 
of  excellent  parts  blindly  pursue  a  point  of  no  im- 
portance, against  the  advice  of  every  friend  he  had, 
till  it  ended  in  his  ruin.  I  have  seen  great  abilities 
rendered  utterly  useless  by  unaccountable  and  unne- 
cessary delay  and  by  difficulty  of  access,  by  which  a 
thousand  opportunities  are  suffered  to  escape.  I 
have  observed  the  strongest  shoulders  sink  under 
too  great  a  load  of  business  for  want  of  dividing  a 
due  proportion  among  others.  These,  and  more 
that  might  be  named,  are  ver^*  obvious  fioiilings,  which 
every  rational  man  may  be  allowed  to  discem  as 


well  as  lament,  and  wherein  the  wisest  minitter  mi} 
receive'  advice  from  others  of  inferior  understanding. 
But  in  those  actions  where  we  are  not  thoroughly 
informed  of  all  the  motives  and  circumstances,  it  b 
hardly  possible  that  our  judgment  should  not  br 
mistaken.  I  have  often  been  one  of  the  company 
where  we  have  all  blamed  a  measure  taken  which 
has  afterward  proved  the  only  one  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  succeeded.  N|iy,  I  have  known  tho$« 
very  men  who  have  formerly  been  in  the  secret  of 
affairs,  when  a  new  set  of  people  hath  come  id, 
offeripg  their  refinements  and  conjectures  in  a  ver; 
plausible  manner  upon  what  was  passing,  and  widdj 
err  in  all  they  advanced.  ^ 

Whatever  occasions  may  have  been  given  for  com- 
plaints that  enough  has  not  been  done,  those  com- 
plaints should  not  be  carried  so  fiir  as  to  make  ui 
forget  what  hath  been  done,  which,  at  first,  wl^  i 
great  deal  more  than  we  hoped  or  thought  pnr- 
ticable ;  and  you  may  be  assured  that  so  much  cob- 
rage  and  address  were  not  employed  in  the  begimun: 
of  so  great  a  work  without  a  resolution  of  canjiiij: 
it  through  as  fast  as  opportunities  would  offer.  M) 
of  the  most  sang^ne  gentlemen  in  your  club  wouli 
gladly  have  compounded,  two  years  ago,  to  hiw 
been  assured  of  seeing  affairs  in  the  present  ftitua- 
tion :  it  is  principally  to  the  abilities  of  one  gmt 
person  that  you  gentlemen  owe  the  happine»a  <  f 
meeting  together,  to  cultivate  the  good  principle 
and  form  yourselves  into  a  body  for  defendbg}our  i 
country  against  a  restless  and  dangerous  faction. 
It  is  to  the  same  we  all  owe  that  mighty  change  ii' 
the  most  important  posts  of  the  kingdom;  tbatv' 
see  the  sacred  person  of  our  prince  encompassed  ); 
those  whom  we  ourselves  would  have  chosen  If  it 
had  been  left  to  our  power ;  and  if  everything  be<ittf  < 
that  you  could  vnsh  has  not  been  hitherto  done,  }ou 
will  be  but  just  to  impute  it  to  some  powvriu. 
though  unknown  impediments,  wherein  the  minikin 
is  more  to  be  lamented  than  blamed.  But  then'  2^ 
good  reason  to  hope,  from  the  vigorous  proceediiu^ 
of  the  court,  that  Uiese  impediments  will  in  a  »h'.r. 
time  effectually  be  removed,  and  one  great  moti^" 
to  hasten  the  removal  of  them  will  doubtless  be  (iie 
refiection  upon  those  dangerous  consequences  whic' 
had  like  to  have  ensued  upon  not  removing  thm 
before.  Besides,  after  so  plain  and  formidable  a 
conviction  that  mild  and  moderate  methods  lorti 
with  no  other  reception  or  return  than  to  serT«  1^ 
opportunities  to  the  insatiable  malice  of  an  enrm}. 
power  will  awake  to  vindicate  itielf,  and  disann  u'« 
opposers,  at  least  of  all  offensive  weapons. 

Consider  if  you  please  how  hard  beset  the  pre«eii' 
ministry  has  been  on  every  side ;  by  the  imposftibiliiv 
of  carrying  on  the  war  any  longer  without  taiuu' 
the  most  desperate  courses ;  or  of  recovering  Sp^' 
from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  although  we  could  coc- 
tinue  it  many  years  longer ;  by  the  damoun  of  • 
faction  against  any  peace  without  that  conditi*'s 
which  the  most  knowing  among  themselves  allo«(^ 
to  be  impracticable ;  by  the  secret  cabals  of  foreign 
ministers,  who  endeavoured  to  inflame  our  pecpls 
and  spirited  up  a  sinking  faction  to  blast  our  endea- 
vours for  peace,  with  those  popular  reproacbm  •'! 
France  and  the  pretender ;  not  to  mention  the  dan«'  r 
they  have  been  in  from  private  insinuations  of  »uch 
a  nature  as  it  was  almost  impossible  to  fence  agaia>'t- 
These  clouds  now  begin  to  blow  over,  and  tho^e  whi» 
are  at  the  helm  will  Ifave  leisure  to  look  ab^ut 
them,  and  complete  what  yet  remains  to  be  done. 

That  confederate  bodv  which  now  makes  up  tt' 
adverse  party  consists  of  a  union  so  monstroa*  ti*'! 
unnatural,  that  in  a  little  time  it  must  of  nece»9itY  f<ii^ 
to  pieces.    The  dissenters,  with  reason,  think  tbcn- 
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velvn  betrayed  and  told  by  their  brethren.  What 
they  hare  been  told,  that  the  present  bill  a^inst 
occa^iooal  conformity  was  to  prevent  a  greater  evil, 
ii  an  excuse  too  gross  to  pass;  and  if  any  other 
profound  refinement  was  meant,  it  is  now  come 
to  nothing.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  party 
hATe  no  other  tie  but  that  of  an  inveterate  hatred 
ind  rancour  against  those  in  power,  without  agree- 
ing in  any  other  common  interest,  nor  cemented  by 
principle  or  personal  friendship :  I  speak  particularly 
of  their  leaders ;  and  although  I  know  that  court 
enmities  are  as  inconstant  as  its  friendships,  yet, 
from  the  difference  of  temper  and  principle,  as  well 
u  the  scan  remaining  of  former  animosities,  I  am 
persuaded  their  league  will  not  be  of  long  continu- 
tnce :  1  know  several  of  them  who  will  never  pardon 
tKoie  with  whom  they  are  now  in  confederacy ;  and 
when  once  they  see  the  present  ministry  thoroughly 
fixed,  they  will  grow  weary  of  hunting  upon  a  cold 
Kent  or  playing  a  desperate  game,  and  crumble  away. 

On  the  other  side,  while  the  malice  of  that  party 
eoAtinues  in  vigour,  while  they  yet  feel  the  bruises 
cf  their  &11,  which  pain  them  afresh  since  their  late 
disappointment,  they  will  leave  no  arts  untried  to 
re^roTer  themselves ;  and  it  behoves  all  who  have  any 
nprA  for  the  safety  of  the  queen  or  her  kingdom 
to  join  unanimously  against  an  adversary  who  will 
return  full  fraught  with  vengeance  upon  the  first 
o]tportunity  that  shall  offer ;  and  this  perhaps  is  more 
to  be  regarded,  because  that  party  seem  yet  to  have 
t  re«enre  of  hope  in  the  same  quarter  whence  their 
li»t  reinforcement  came.  Neither  can  anything  cul- 
tivate this  hope  of  theirs  so  much  as  a  disagreement 
imong  ourselves,  founded  upon  a  jealousy  of  the 
ministry,  who,  I  think,  need  no  better  a  testimony 
of  their  good  intentions  than  the  incessant  rage  of 
the  party-leaders  against  them. 

There  is  one  fault  which  both  sides  are  apt  to 
chiri^  upon  themselves,  and  very  generously  com- 
mend their  adversaries  for  the  contrary  virtue.  The 
Tories  acknowledge  that  the  Whigs  outdid  them  in 
rewarding  their  friends  and  adhering  to  each  other; 
the  Whigs  allow  the  same  to  the  Tories.  I  am  apt 
to  think  that  the  former  may  a  little  excel  the  latter 
in  this  point,  for,  doubtless,  the  Tories  are  less  vin- 
dictive of  the  two ;  and  whoever  is  remiss  in  punish- 
ing will  probably  be  so  in  rewarding ;  although,  at 
the  ttme  time,  I  well  remember  the  clamours  often 
nii'-d  during  the  reign  of  that  party  against  the 
l^en  by  those  who  thought  their  merits  were  not 
tevvded ;  and  they  had  reason  on  their  side,  because 
it  it  no  doubt  a  misfortune  to  forfeit  honour  and 
i^nscience  for  nothing :  but  surely  the  case  is  very 
tiiSVrent  at  this  time,  when  whoever  adheres  to  the 
t<imini9tration  does  service  to  God,  his  prince,  and 
hu  country,  as  well  as  contributes  to  his  own  private 
interest  and  safety. 

But  if  the  Whig  leaders  were  more  grateful  in 
f^wirdiog  their  friends,  it  must  be  avowed  likewise 
t!at  the  bulk  of  them  were  in  general  more  lealous 
f'»  the  service  of  their  party,  even  when  abstracted 
fnim  any  private  advantage,  as  might  be  observed  in 
a  thftfuand  instances ;  for  which  I  would  likewise 
Commend  them  if  it  were  not  unnatural  for  mankind 
^  he  more  violent  in  an  ill  cause  than  a  good  one. 

The  perpetual  discord  of  factions,  with  several 
'hwi^  of  Ute  years  in  the  very  nature  of  our  go- 
]>rmabent,  have  controlled  many  maxims  among  us. 
1  be  court  and  country  party,  which  used  to  be  the 
^t^  division,  seems  now  to  be  ceased,  or  suspended 
>'*r  better  times  and  worse  princes.  The  queen  and 
otinifltry  are  at  this  time  fully  in  the  true  interest  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  therefore  the  court  and  country 
ire  of  a  side  ;  and  the  Whigs,  who  originally  were 
vou  I. 


of  the  latter,  are  now  of  neither,  but  an  independent 
faction,  nursed  up  by  the  necessities  or  mistakes  of  a 
late  good  although  unexperienced  prince.  Court 
and  country  ought  therefore  to  join  their  forces 
against  these  common  enemies  until  they  are  en- 
tirely dispersed  and  disabled.  It  is  enough  to  arm 
ourselves  against  them  when  we  consider  that  the 
greatest  misfortunes  which  can  befal  the  nation  are 
what  would  most  answer  their  interest  and  their 
wishes ;  a  perpetual  war  increases  their  money,  and 
breaks  and  beggars  their  landed  enemies.  The  ruin 
of  the  church  would  please  the  dissenters,  deists, 
and  socinians,  whereof  the  body  of  their  party  con- 
sists. A  commonwealth,  or  a  protector,  would 
gratify  the  republican  principles  of  some,  and  the 
ambition  of  others  among  them. 

Hence  I  would  infer  ^at  no  discontents  of  an  in- 
ferior nature,  such  I  mean  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, should  be  carried  so  far  as  to  give  any  ill 
impression  of  the  present  ministry.  If  all  things 
have  not  been  hitherto  done  as  you,  gentlemen, 
could  reasonably  wish,  it  can  be  imputed  only  to 
the  secret  instruments  of  that  faction.  The  truth 
of  thu  has  appeared  from  some  late  incidents  more 
visibly  than  formerly.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
any  one  will  now  make  a  doubt  whether  a  certain 
person  [the  lord- treasurer]  be  in  earnest,  after  the 
united  and  avowed  endeavours  of  a  whole  party  to 
strike  directly  at  his  head. 

When  it  happens,  by  some  private  cross  intrigues, 
that  a  great  man  has  not  that  power  which  is  thought 
due  to  his  station,  he  will  however  probably  desire 
the  reputation  of  it,  without  which  he  neither  can 
preserve  the  dignity,  nor  hardly  go  through  the  com- 
mon business,  of  his  place  ;  yet  is  it  that  reputation 
to  which  he  owes  all  the  envy  and  hatred  of  others, 
as  well  as  his  own  disquiets.  Meantime,  his  ex- 
pecting friends  impute  all  their  disappointments  to 
some  deep  design,  or  to  his  defect  of  good  will ;  and 
his  enemies  are  sure  to  cry  up  his  excess  of  power, 
especially  in  those  points  where  they  are  confident 
it  is  most  shortened.  A  minister,  in  this  difficult 
case,  is  sometimes  forced  to  preserve  his  credit  by 
forbearing  what  is  in  his  power,  for  fear  of  discover- 
ing how  far  the  limits  extend  of  what  is  not ;  or, 
perhaps,  for  fear  of  showing  an  inclination  contrary 
to  that  of  his  master.  Yet  all  this  while  he  lies 
under  the  reproach  of  delay,  unsteadiness,  or  want 
of  sincerity.  So  that  there  are  many  inconveniences 
and  dangers  either  in  discovering  or  concealing  the 
want  of  power.  Neither  is  it  hard  to  conceive  that 
ministers  may  happen  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  their 
predecessors,  who,  by  their  great  abuses  and  mono- 
polies of  power  and  favour,  have  taught  princes  to 
be  more  thrifty  for  the  future  in  the  distribution  of 
both.  And  as  in  common  life,  ^\hoever  has  been 
long  confined  is  very  fond  of  his  liberty,  and  will  not 
easily  endure  the  very  appearance  of  restraint,  even 
from  those  who  have  been  the  instruments  of  setting 
him  free  ;  so  it  is  with  the  recovery  of  power,  which 
is  usually  attended  with  an  undistinguished  jealousy, 
lest  it  should  be  again  invaded.  In  such  a  juncture 
I  cannot  discover  why  a  wise  and  honest  man  should 
venture  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  upon  any 
other  regard  than  the  safety  of  his  country,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  Socrates,  to  prevent  an  ill  man  from  coming  in. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  do  not  see  any  one  ground  of 
suspicion  or  dislike  which  you,  gentlemen,  or  others 
who  wish  well  to  their  country,  may  have  enter- 
tained about  persons  or  proceedings  but  what  may 
probably  be  misapprehended,  even  by  those  who 
think  they  have  the  best  information.  Nay,  I  will 
venture  to  go  one  step  further,  by  adding  that,  although 
it  may  not  be  prudent  to  speak  out  upon  this  occa- 
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sion,  yet  whoever  will  reuon  impartially  upon  the 
whole  state  of  affairs  must  entirely  acquit  the  mi- 
nistry of  that  delay  and  neutrality  which  have  been 
laid  to  their  charge.  Or,  suppose  some  small  part 
of  this  accusation  were  true  (which  I  positively 
know  to  be  otherwise,  whereof  the  world  will  soon 
be  convinced),  yet  the  consequences  of  any  resent- 
ment at  this  time  must  either  be  none  at  all,  or  the 
most  fatal  that  can  be  imagined ;  for,  if  the  present 
ministry  be  made  so  uneasy  that  a  change  be  thought 
necessary,  things  will  return  of  course  into  the  old 
hands  of  those  whose  little  fingers  will  be  found 
heavier  than  their  predecessors'  loins.  The  Whig 
faction  is  so  dexterous  at  corrupting,  and  the  people 
so  susceptible  of  it,  that  you  cannot  be  ignorant  how 
easy  it  will  be  after  such  a  turn  of  affairs,  upon  a 
new  election,  to  procure  a  majority  against  you. 
They  will  resume  their  power,  with  a  spirit  like 
that  of  Marius  or  Sylla,  or  the  last  triumvirate ;  and 
those  ministers  who  have  been  most  censured  for 
too  much  hesitation  will  fall  the  first  sacrifices  to 
their  vengeance ;  but  these  are  the  smallest  mis- 
chiefs to  be  apprehended  from  such  returning  exiles. 
What  securit}'  can  a  prince  hope  for  his  person,  or 
his  crown,  or  even  for  the  monarchy  itself  1  He 
must  expect  to  see  his  best  friends  brought  to  the 
scaffold  for  asserting  his  rights  ;  to  see  his  preroga* 
tive  trampled  on,  and  his  treasure  applied  to  feed 
the  avarice  of  those  who  make  themselves  his  keepers ; 
to  hear  himself  treated  with  insolence  and  contempt ; 
to  have  his  family  purged  at  pleasure  by  their  humour 
and  malice  ;  and  to  retain  even  the  name  and  shadow 
of  a  king  no  longer  than  his  ephori  shall  think  fit. 

These  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  such  a 
change  of  affairs  as  that  envenomed  party  is  now 
projecting,  which  will  best  be  prevented  by  your 
firmly  adhering  to  the  present  ministry  until  this 
domestic  enemy  is  out  of  all  possibility  of  making 
head  any  more. 


SOME  REASONS 

TO    PROVE  THAT    NO   ONE    IS   OBLIGED,    BY   HIS 
.    PRINCIPLES  AS  A  WHIG,  TO  OPPOSE  THE  QUEEN  i 
IN  A  LETTER  TO  A  WHIG   LORD.* 

To  which  b  annexed. 

A  SUPPOSED  LETTER 
FROM  THE  PRETENDER  TO  ANOTHER  WHIG  LORD. 

I  WAS  with  my  friend  Lewis  to-day.  getting  materiaLi  for  a  little 
mi  chwt.—Juuntal  to  Steila,  May  28,  17U. 

TMnga  are  now  in  the  way  of  being  soon  in  the  extremes  of 
well  ur  ill:  I  hope  and  believe  the  flrat.  Lord  Wharton  is  gune 
out  of  town  in  a  rage ;  and  ctines  himself  and  friends  for  mining 
themselves  in  defeiidiug  lord  Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  and 
taking  Nottingham  into  their  fiivour.  He  swears  he  will  med- 
dle no  more  during  this  reign ;  a  pretty  speech  at  sixty-«ix  ;  and 
the  queen  is  near  twenty  years  younger,  and  now  In  very  cood 
health  !    Read  tlie  letter  to  a  Whig  Loni.»»— /6irf.,  June  17. 

To-day  there  wUl  be  another  Grub:  A  Letter  from  the  Pre- 
tender to  a  Whig  Lord.  Orub-stnset  has  but  ten  days  to  live  • 
then  an  act  of  parliament  talces  pbice  that  ruins  it,  by  taxhic 
every  half-sheet  at  a  half^ny.— ibtd.,  July  19. 

SOME  REASONS.  Sec. 
My  Lord, — The  dispute  between  your  lordship  and 
me  has,  I  think,  no  manner  of  relation  to  what,  in 
the  common  style  of  these  times,  are  called  prin- 
ciples ;  wherein  both  parties  seem  well  enough  to 
agree  if  we  will  but  allow  their  professions.     I  can 

•  The  lord  Ashbumham. 

«•  Dr.  Birch,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  supposes  it  to  allude  to 
the  Letti*r  from  the  Pretender,  whieh  however  is  not  dated  till 
July  8.— It  evidently  relate*  to  the  larger  letter.  A  MS.  note 
of  Cliarleo  Ford,  esq.,  the  confidential  friend  of  Swift,  not  only 
conflrms  the  fact  of  this  letter  being  the  production  of  the  dean 
but  sunihes  the  name  of  lord  Ashbumham.  the  peer  to  whom 
it  was  addressed. 


truly  affirm  that  none  of  the  reasonable  sober  THiigs 
I  have  conTersed  with  did  ever  avow  any  opinion 
concerning  religion  or  government  which  I  was  not 
willing  to  subscribe  ;  so  that,  according  to  m j  judg- 
ment,  those  terms  of  distinction  ought  to  be  dropped, 
and  others  introduced  in  their  stead  to  denominate 
men  as  they  are  inclined  to  peace  or  war,  to  the  last 
or  the  present  ministry;   for  whoer^  thoroughly 
considers  the  matter  will  find  these  to  be  the  only 
differences  that  divide  the  nation  at  present.     I  am 
apt  to  think  your  lordship  would  readily  allow  this 
if  you  were  not  aware  of  the  consequence  I  intend 
to  draw  ;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  making  peace  and 
war,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  ministers,  is  wholly  in 
the  crown ;  and  therefore  the  dispute  at  preaest  lies 
altogether  between  those  who  would  support  and 
those  who  would  violate  the  royal  prerogatiTe.    This 
decision  may  seem,  perhaps,  too  sudden  and  Berert ; 
but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  contested.     GiTe  me 
leaye  to  ask  your  lordship  whether  you  are  not  re- 
solved to  oppose  the  present  ministry  to  the  utmost 
And  whether  it  was  not  chiefly  with  thU   design 
that,  upon  the  opening  of  the  present  seeaion,  yuo 
gave  your  vote  against  any  peace  till  Spain  and  the 
West  Indies  were    recovered    from    the   Bonrbon 
family !     I  am  confident  your  lordship    then  be< 
lieved,  what  several  of  your  house  and  party  h&^e 
acknowledged,  that  the  recovery  of  Spain  waa  grovm 
impracticable  by  several  incidents,  as  well  aa  by  our 
utter  inability  to  continue  the  war  upon  the  former 
foot.     But  you  reasoned  right,  that  such  a  Tote,  m 
such  a  Juncture,  was  the  present  way  of  ruining  the 
present  ministry.      For  aa  her  majesty  would  cer- 
tainly lay  much  weight  upon  a  TOte  of  either  houft, 
so  it  was  Judged  that  her  ministers  would  hardhr 
yeuture  to  act  directly  against  it ;    the  natural  eoTi'> 
sequence  of  which  must  be  a  dissolution  of  the  par- 
liament, and  a  return  of  all  your  friends  into  a  fuJi 
possession  of  power.     This  advantage  the  lords  hate 
over  the  commons,  by  being  a  fixed  body  of  men, 
where  a  majority  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  time 
and  mortality,  or  new  creations,  or  other  methods 
which  I  will  suppose  the  present  age  too  Tirtuou^  t^ 
admit.     Several  noble  lords  who  Joined   with  yoa 
in  that  vote  were  but  little  inclined  to  disoblige  th* 
court,  because  it  suited  ill  with  their  circumstance?  : 
but  the  poor  gentlemen  were  told  that  it  was  the 
safest  part  they  could  act ;    for  it  was  boldly  aUeg<«i 
that  the  queen  herself  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
afiair;    and  one   of  your  neighbours,*  whom  the 
dread  of  losing  a  great  employment  often  puto  into 
agonies,  was  growing  fast  into  a  very  good  courtier, 
began  to  cultivate  the  chief  minister,  and  often  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  present  proceedings  tJi 
that  unfortunate  day  of  trial  came,  when  the  migfatv 
hopes  of  a  change  revived  his  constancy  and  encou> 
raged  him  to  adhere  to  his  old  friends.     But  the 
event,  as  your  lordship  saw,  was  directly  contrary  K* 
what  your  great  imdertaker  had  flattered  you  with. 
The  queen  was  so  far  from  approving  what  you  ha*^ 
done,  that,  to  show  she  was  in  eameat,  and  to  n^ 
move  all  future  apprehensions  from   that   quarifr. 
she  took  a  resolute  necessary  step,^  which  is  like  to 
make  her  easy  for  the  rest  of  her  reign ;  and  whirl*, 
I  am  confident,  your  lordship  would  not  have  been 
one  of  those  to  have  put  her  upon,  if  you  had  nut 
been  most  shamefully  misinformed.    After  this,  yoor 
party  had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  and  munnur 
at  so  extraordinary  an  exertion  of  the  prero^ive> 
and  quarrel  at  a  necessity  which  their  own  violencr. 
inflamed  by  the   treachery  of  others,  bad  crvite<t- 
Now,  my  lord,  if  an  action  so  indisputably  in  b«r 

*  Charles  Seymour,  duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  bor&c- 
k  By  creating  twelve  new  peers. 
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majetty's  power  requires  any  excuse,  we  haTo  a  very 
/^)od  one  at  hand.  We  alleged  that  the  majority 
]ou  hardly  acquired  with  so  much  art  and  manage- 
ment, partly  made  up  from  a  certain  transitory 
bench,  and  partly  of  those  whose  nobility  began 
with  themselves,  was  wholly  formed  during  the  long 
power  of  your  friends ;  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  turn  the  balance  by  new  creations,  wherein,  how- 
erer,  great  care  was  taken  to  increase  the  peerage 
ai  little  as  possible,*  and  to  make  a  choice  against 
which  no  objection  could  be  raised  with  relation  to 
birth  or  fortune,  or  other  qualifications  requbite  for 
so  high  an  honour. 

There  is  no  man  hath  a  greater  veneration  than  I 
for  that  noble  part  of  our  legislature  whereof  your 
l»rdship  is  a  member ;  and  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
that,  supposing  it  possible  for  corruptions  to  go  far 
io  either  assembly,  yours  is  less  liable  to  them  than 
a  bouse  of  commons.    A  standing  senate  of  persons 
nobly  bom,  of  great  patrimonial  estates,  and  of  pious 
lamed  prelates,  is  not  easily  perverted  from  intend- 
^  the  true  interest  of  their  prince  and  country ; 
vhefeas  we  have  found  by  experience  that  a  corrupt 
ninistry,  at  the  head  of  a  moneyed  faction,  is  able  to 
procure  a  minority  of  whom  they  please  to  represent 
the  people.     But  then,  my  lord,  on  the  other  side,  if 
it  has  been  so  contrived  by  time  and  management 
lUt  the  m^ority  of  a  standing  senate  is  made  up 
of  those  who  wilfully  or  otherwise  mistake  the  public 
good,  the  cure  by  common  remedies  is  as  slow  as 
t!ie  ditease :  whereas  a  good  prince,  in  the  hearts  of 
^  people,  and  at  the  head  of  a  ministry  who  leaves 
them  to  their  own  free  choice,  cannot  miss  a  good 
&»embly  of  commons.     Kow,  my  lord,  we  do  assert 
that  this  majority  of  yours  has  been  the  workman- 
ship of  about  twenty  years;   during  which  time, 
coDtidering  the   choice  of  persons   in  the  several 
(Rations ;  considering  the  many  arts  used  in  making 
proselytes  among  the  young  nobility  who  have  since 
r^^  up,  and  the  wise  methods  to  prevent  their 
^»ig  tainted  by  university  principles  ;  lastly,  consi- 
deriog  the  age  of  those  who  fill  up  a  certain  bench 
[the  bishops],  and  with  what  views  their  successions 
lu^e  been  supplied;  I  am  surprised  to  find  your 
Bujonty  so  bare  and  weak,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
}0Q  to  keep  it  much  longer,  unless  old  men  be  im- 
BXfTUi ;  neither,  perhaps,  would  there  be  any  neces- 
uty  to  wait  so  long  if  certain  methods  were  put  in 
P«ciice  which  your  friends  have  often  tried  with 
•«<'«•.    Your  lordship  plainly  sees  by  the  event 
u^U  neither  threats  nor  promises  are  made  use  of, 
Jjbere  it  is  prettv  well  agreed  that  they  would  not 
b«  ineffectual.     Voting  against  the  court,  and  indeed 
>nio«t  the  kingdom,  in  the  most  important  cases, 
»^M  not  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  places  or  pen- 
•innt,  unless  in  very  few  particulars,  where  the  cir- 
fumttances  have  been  so  extremely  aggravating,  that 
^  bate  been  passive  would  have  argued  the  lowest 
•fakness  or  fear.     To  instance  only  in  the  duke  of 
M&riborougb,  who  against  the  wholesome  advice  of 
ibotewho  consulted  his  true  interest  much  better 
^  his  flatterers,  would  needs  put  all  upon  that 
**\pcrate  issue,  of  destroying  the  present  ministry 
*r  faUiag  himself. 

i  beliere,  my  lord,  you  are  now  fully  convinced 
^t  the  queen  is  altogether  averse  from  the  thoughts 
*f  ^ver  employing  your  party  in  her  councils  or  her 
^urt.  You  se«  a  prodigious  majority  in  the  house 
^  roinmons  of  the  same  sentiments ;  and  the  only 
^<iarrel  sgainst  the  treasurer  is  an  opinion  of  more 

*  "^^  proaratfoa  was  to  ordered  thst  s  third  part  w«re  of  thoM 
^  «n3a.  or  tbeir  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally  de- 
J  ,/  •»«1  the  rest  wer«  •uch  whoae  merit,  birth,  and  fortune 
»44  ailut  of  no  aee^Hm^—Sm/t. 


mildness  toward  your  friends  than  it  is  thought  they 
deserve ;  neither  can  you  hope  for  better  success  in 
the  next  election,  while  her  majesty  continues  her 
present  servants,  although  the  bulk  of  the  people 
were  better  disposed  to  you  than  it  is  manifest  they 
are.  With  all  the  advantages  I  lately  mentioned, 
which  a  house  of  lords  has  over  the  commons,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  pulse  of  the  nation  is  much  better 
felt  by  the  latter  than  the  former,  because  those  re- 
present the  whole  people ;  but  your  lordships  (what* 
ever  some  may  pretend)  do  represent  only  your  own 
persons.  Now,  it  has  been  the  old  complaint  of 
your  party,  that  the  body  of  country  gentlemen 
always  leaned  too  much  (since  the  Revolution)  to 
the  Tory  side:  and  as  your  numbers  were  much 
lessened  about  two  years  ago,  by  a  very  unpopular 
quarrel  [the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel],  wherein 
the  church  thought  itself  deeply  concerned,  so  you 
I  dailv  diminish  by  your  seal  against  peace,  which  the 
landed  men,  half  ruined  by  the  war,  do  so  extremely 
want  and  desire. 

It  is  probable  that  some  persons  may  upon  occa- 
sion have  endeavoured  to  bring  you  over  to  the  present 
measures.      If  so,  I  desire  to  know  whether  such 
persons  required   of  you  to  change  any  principles 
relating  to  government,  either  in  church  or  state,  in 
which  you  have  been  educated)  or  did  you  ever  hear 
that  such  a  thing  was  ofiTered  to  any  other  of  your 
party  Y   I  am  sure  neither  can  be  affirmed ;  and 
then  it  is  plain  that  principles   are  not  concerned 
in  the  dispute.    The  two  chief,  or  indeed  the  only, 
topics  of  quarrel  are,  whether  tlie  queen  shall  choose 
her  own  servants,  and  whether  she  shall  keep  her 
prerogative  of  msking  peace.    And  I  believe  there 
is  no  Whig  in  England  that  will  openly  deny  her 
power  in  either.     As  to  the  latter,  which  is  the  more 
avowed,  her  majesty  has  promised  that  the  treaty 
shall  be  laid  before  her  parliament ;  after  which,  if 
it  be  made  without  their  approbation,  and  proves  to 
be  against  the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers 
must  answer  for  it  at  their  extremest  peril.    What 
is  there  in  all  this  that  can  possibly  afiTect  your  prin- 
ciples as  a  Whigl  or  rather,  my  lord,  are  you  not,  by 
ail  sorts  of  principles  lawful  to  own,  obliged  to  ac- 
quiesce and  submit  to  her  majesty  upon  this  article  1 
But  I  suppose,  my  lord,  you  will  not  make  a  diffi- 
culty of  confessing  the  true  genuine  cause  of  animo- 
sity to  be,  that  those  who  are  out  of  place  would 
fain  be  in ;  and  that  the  bulk  of  your  party  are  the 
dupes  of  half  a  dozen,  who  are  impatient  at  their 
loss  of  power.     It  is  true,  they  would  fain  infuae  into 
your  lordship  such  strange  opinions  of  the  present 
ministry  and  their  intentions  as  none  of  themselves 
at  all  believe.     Has  your  lordship  observed  the  least 
step  made  toward  giving  any  suspicion  of  a  design 
to  alter  the  succession,  to  introduce  arbitrary  power, 
or  to  hurt  the  toleration,  unless  you  will  reckon  the 
last  to  have  been  damaged  by  the  bill  lately  obtained 
against  occasional  conformity,  which  was  your  own 
act  and  deed,*  by  a  strain  of  such  profound  policy, 
and  the  contrivance  of  so  profound  a  politician,  that 
I  cannot  unravel  it  to  the  bottom. 

Pray,  my  lord,  give  yourself  leave  to  consider 
whence  this  indefatigable  seal  is  derived,  that  makes 
the  heads  of  your  party  send  you  a  hundred  messages, 
accost  you  in  all  places,  and  move  heaven  and 
earth  to  procure  your  vote  upon  a  pinch,  whenever 
they  think  it  lies  in  their  way  to  distress  the  queen 
and  ministry.  Those  who  have  already  rendered 
themselves  desperate  have  no  other  resource  than 
in  an  utter  change.  But  this  is  by  no  means  your 
lordship's  case.    While  others  were  at  the  head  of 

■  By  a  compromiie  with  the  Whlgi  and  their  protelyte  the 
earl  of  Nottingham. 
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affairflt  you  served  the  queen  with  no  more  share 
in  them  than  what  belonged  to  you  as  a  peer ; 
although,  perhaps,  you  were  inclined  to  their  persons 
or  proceedings  more  than  to  those  of  the  present 
set.  Those  who  are  now  in  power  cannot  justly 
blame  you  for  doing  so  ;  neither  can  your  friends  out 
of  place  reproach  you  if  you  go  on  to  serve  her 
majesty  and  make  her  easy  in  her  government,  un- 
less they  can  prove  that  unlawful  or  unreasonable 
things  are  demanded  of  you.  I  cannot  see  how  your 
conscience  or  honour  are  here  concerned ;  or  why 
people  who  have  cast  off  all  hope  should  desire  you 
to  embark  with  them  against  your  prince,  whom  you 
have  never  directly  offended.  It  is  just  as  if  a  man 
who  had  committed  a  murder,  and  was  flying  his 
country,  should  desire  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance to  bear  him  company  in  his  flight  and  banish- 
ment. Neither  do  I  see  now  this  will  anyway  an- 
swer your  Interest;  for  though  it  should  possibly 
happen  that  your  friends  would  be  again  taken  into 
power  your  lordship  cannot  expect  they  will  admit 
you  to  the  head  of  affairs  or  even  in  the  secret.  Every- 
thing of  consequence  is  already  bespoke.  I  can  tell 
you  who  is  to  be  treasurer,  who  chamberlain,  and 
who  to  be  secretaries.  These  offices  and  many  others 
have  been  some  time  fixed  ;  and  all  your  lordship 
can  hope  for  is  only  the  lieutenancy  of  a  county,  or 
some  other  honorary  employment,  or  an  addition  to 
your  title  ;  or,  if  you  were  poor,  perhaps  a  pension. 
And  is  not  the  way  to  any  of  these  as  fully  open  at 
present  t  and  will  you  declare  you  cannot  serve  your 
queen  unless  you  choose  her  ministry  1  Is  this  for- 
saking your  principles  1  But  that  phrase  has  dropped 
of  late,  and  they  call  it  forsaking  your  friends.  To 
serve  your  queen  and  country,  while  any  but  they 
are  at  the  helm,  is  to  forsake  your  friends.  This  is 
a  new  party  figure  of  speech,  which  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. I  grant,  my  lord,  that  this  way  of  reason- 
ing is  very  just  while  it  extends  no  further  than  to 
the  several  members  of  their  juntos  and  cabals ;  and 
I  could  point  out  half  a  score  persons,  for  each  of 
whom  I  should  have  the  utmost  contempt  if  I  saw 
them  making  any  overtures  to  be  received  into  trust. 
Wise  men  will  never  be  persuaded  that  such  violent 
turns  can  proceed  from  virtue  or  conviction ;  and  I 
believe  you  and  your  friends  do  in  your  own  thoughts 
most  heartily  despise  that  ignominious  example  of 
apostacy  [lord  Nottingham]  whom  you  outwardly 
so  much  caress.  But  you,  my  lord,  who  have  shared 
no  further  in  the  favour  and  confidence  of  your 
leaders  than  barely  to  be  listed  of  the  party,  cannot 
honourably  refuse  serving  her  majesty,  and  contribut- 
ing what  is  in  your  power  to  make  her  government 
easy,  though  her  weighty  affairs  be  not  trusted  to  the 
hands  where  you  would  be  glad  to  see  them.  One  ad- 
vantage your  lordship  may  count  upon  by  acting  with 
the  present  ministry  is,  that  you  shall  not  undergo  a 
state  inquisition  into  your  principles ;  but  may  believe 
as  you  please  in  those  points  of  government  wherein 
so  many  writers  perplex  the  world  with  their  expla- 
nation. Provided  you  heartily  renounce  the  pre- 
tender, you  may  suppose  what  you  please  of  his  birth  ; 
and  if  you  allow  her  majesty's  undoubted  right,  you 
may  caU  it  hereditary  or  parliamentary,  as  you  think 
fit.  The  ministers  will  second  your  utmost  zeal  for 
securing  the  indulgence  to  protestant  dissenters. 
They  abhor  arbitrary  power  as  much  as  you.  In 
short,  there  is  no  opinion  properly  belonging  to  you 
as  a  Whig  wherein  you  may  not  still  continue  and 
yet  deserve  the  favour  and  countenance  of  the  court, 
provided  you  offer  nothing  in  violation  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  nor  take  the  advantage  in  critical  junc- 
tures to  bring  difficulties  upon  the  administration,  with 
no  other  view  but  that  of  putting  the  queen  under 


the  necessity  of  changing  it.  But  your  own  party, 
my  lord,  whenever  they  return  into  play,  will  not 
receive  you  upon  such  easy  terms,  although  they  will 
have  much  more  need  of  your  assistance ;  they  will 
vary  their  political  catechism  as  often  as  they  please ; 
and  you  must  answer  directly  to  every  article,  as  it 
serves  the  present  turn.  This  is  a  truth  too  visible  for 
you  to  call  in  doubt.  How  unanimous  are  you  to  a  man 
in  every  point,  whether  of  moment  or  no  I  Whereas, 
upon  our  side,  many  stragglers  have  appeared  in  all 
divisions,  even  among  those  who  believed  the  conse- 
quence of  their  dissent  would  be  the  worst  we  could 
fear ;  for  which  the  courage,  integrity,  and  modera* 
tion  of  those  at  the  helm  cannot  be  sufficiently  ad- 
mired ;  though  I  question  whether,  in  good  politics 
the  last  ought  always  to  be  imitated. 

If  your  lordship  will  please  to  consider  the  be- 
haviour of  the  Tories  during  the  long  period  of  thi> 
reign  while  their  adversaries  were  in  power,  you  wiJ 
find  it  very  different  from  that  of  your  party  at  prt- 
sent.     We  opposed  the  grant  to  the  duke  of  Mai'.- 
borough  till  he  had  done  something  to  deserre  io 
great  a  reward ;  and  then  it  was  granted  nemwt 
contradicente.      We   opposed    repealing    the  \tA\ 
which  would  level  the  church  established  with  eren 
snivelling  sect  in  the  nation.     We  opposed  the  bill 
of  general  naturalization,  by  which   we  ^were  is 
danger  to  be  overrun  by  schismatics  and  begjKU^ 
The  scheme  of  breaking  into  the  statutes  of  coUe^s 
which  obliged  the  fellows  to  take  holy  orders ;  th* 
impeachment  of  Dr.  Sacheverel  ;  the  hopeful  pf^" 
ject  of  limiting  clergymen  what  to   preach;  Wiili  I 
several  others  of  the  same  stamp,  were  stienuouv^ 
opposed,  as  manifestly  tending  to  the  ruin  of  t^ 
church.      But  you   cannot  give   a   single  inttasff 
where  the  least  violation  hath  been  offered  to  'r  * 
majesty's  undoubted  prerogative,  in  either  house.  It 
the  lords  or  commons  of  our  side.     We  should  U^* 
been  glad  indeed  to  have  seen  affairs  in  other  il^ 
nagement ;  yet  we  never  attempted  to  bring  it  atK«t 
by  stirring  up  the  city,  or  inviting  foreign  mintt'' 
to  direct  the  queen  in  the  choice  of  her  sernnrv 
much  less  by  infusing  jealousies  into  the  next  br« 
Endeavours  were  not  publicly  used    to   bla«t  ur 
credit  of  the  nation,  and  discourage  foreigners  fr  - 
trusting  their  money  in  our  funds  ;  nor  were  wriJ-' 
suffered  openly,  and  in  weekly  papers,  to  rerile  j«- 
sons  in  the  highest  employments.     In  short,  if  )• 
can  prove  where  the  course  of  affairs,  under  the  \- 
ministry,  was  anyway  clogged  by  the  church 
I  will  freely  own  the  latter  to  have  so  hx  a 
against  reason  and  duty.     If  our  lordship  fin6 
would  argue  from  hence,  that  even   the  wars 
heads  on  your  side,  and  those  who  are  deepe«t  r 
gaged,  have  no  tolerable  excuse  for  thwartins  i 
queen  upon  all  occasions  ;  much  less  you,  my  1^^ 
who  are  not  involved  in  their  g^ilt  or  misfort 
nor  ought  to  involve  yourself  in  their  resentroec 

I  have  often  wondered  with  what  countenai 
those    gentlemen  who  have  so  long  engrossed 
greatest  employments,  have  shared  among  th^rj 
bounties  of  the  crown  and  the  spoils  of  the  mti-* 
and  are  now  thrown  aside  with  universal  odiun, 
accost  others,  who  either  never  received  the  fa'* 
of  the  court,  or  who  must  depend  upon  it  for  i-*- 
daily  support ;  with  what  countenance,  I  say.  '^ 
gentlemen  can  accost  such  persons  in  their  u> 
style;  "My  lord,   you  were    always  with  u«: 
will  not  forsake  your  friends;  you  have  b<*n 
right  in  your  principles ;  let  us  join  to  a  mao.  *^ 
the  court  will  not  be  able  to  carry  it  !**  and  thi> " 
quently  In  points  where   Whig  and  Tory  at 
more  concerned   than  in  the  length  or  coloi; 
your  periwigs.    Why  all  this  indostry  to  pi] 
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with  Ietten«  measai^s,  and  yisito,  for  carrying  eome 
poeTuh  Tote,  which  only  Bertes  to  display  inyeterate 
pride,  ill-nature,  and  disobedience,  without  effect) 
Though  you  are  flattered,  it  must  possibly  make  the 
crown  and  ministry  so  uneasy  as  to  bring  on  the 
necessity  of  a  change ;  which,  however,  it  at  best  a 
detign  bat  ill  becoming  a  good  subject  or  a  man  of 
honour.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  who  are  fallen 
from  their  heights  of  power  and  profit,  who  then 
think  all  claim  of  gratitude  for  past  fiiTours  can- 
celled. But  you,  my  lord,  upon  whom  the  crown 
h&s  nerer  cast  any  peculiar  marks  of  favour  or  dis- 
plessore,  ought  better  to  consider  the  duty  you  owe 
}our  sovereign,  not  only  as  a  subject  in  general,  but 
M  a  member  of  the  peerage,  who  have  been  always 
the  strenuous  asserters  of  just  prerogative  against 
popular  encroachments,  as  well  as  of  liberty  against 
arbitrary  power.  So  that  it  is  something  unnatural, 
« well  as  unjust,  for  one  of  your  order  to  oppose 
the  most  mild  and  gracious  prince  that  ever  reigned 
npon  &  party  pique,  and  in  points  where  prerogative 
vas  never  disputed. 

But  after  all,  if  there  were  any  probable  hopes  of 
bringing  things  to  another  turn  by  these  violent  me- 
thods of  your  friends,  it  might  then  perhaps  be 
^nted  that  you  acted  at  least  a  politic  part ;  but 
surely  the  most  sanguine  among  them  could  hardly 
h&re  the  confidence  to  insinuate  to  your  lordship 
the  probability  of  such  an  event  during  her  majesty's 
life.  Will  any  man  of  common  understanding, 
when  he  has  recovered  his  liberty  after  being  kept 
long  in  the  strictest  bondage,  return  of  his  own  ac- 
cord to  gaol,  where  he  is  sure  of  being  confined  for 
*^ert  This  her  majesty  and  millions  of  her  subjects 
fcrmly  believe  to  be  exactly  the  case ;  and  whether 
it  be  so  or  no,  it  is  enough  that  it  Is  so  believed ; 
ud  this  belief  Li  attended  with  as  g^eat  an  aversion 
for  those  keepers  as  a  good  christian  can  be  allowed 
to  entertain,  as  well  as  with  a  dread  of  ever  being 
H»in.  in  their  power;  so  that,  whenever  the  ministry 
naj  be  changed,  it  will  certainly  not  be  to  the  ad- 
*»atage  of  your  party,  except  under  the  next  succes- 
•Jft  which  I  hope  is  too  remote  a  view  for  your 
Jordship  to  proceed  by ;  though  I  know  some  of 
)our  chiefs  who  build  all  their  expectations  upon  it. 

For  indeed,  my  lord,  your  party  is  much  deceived 
when  they  think  to  distress  a  ministry  for  any  long 
^e,  or  to  any  great  purpose,  while  those  ministers 
•tt  under  a  queen  who  is  so  firmly  convinced  of 
Ibeir  zeal  and  ability  for  her  service,  and  who  is,  at 
ti»  same  time,  so  thoroughly  possessed  of  her 
people's  hearts.  Such  a  weight  will  infallibly  at 
kniKh  bear  down  the  balance  ;  and  according  to  the 
Bsture  of  our  constitution,  it  ought  to  be  so ;  be- 
•iu»e,  when  any  one  of  the  three  powers  whereof 
*ur  government  is  composed  proves  too  strong  for 
Ae  other  two,  there  is  an  end  of  our  monarchy.  So 
Bttle  are  you  to  regard  the  crude  politics  of  those 
tho  cried  out,  <*  The  constitution  was  in  danger," 
*ben  her  majesty  lately  increased  the  peerage ; 
•ithout  which  it  was  impossible  the  two  houses 
tould  have  proceeded,  with  any  concert,  upon  the 
•o«t  weighty  afeirs  of  the  kingdom. 

I  know  not  any  quarrels  your  lordship,  as  a 
ttember  of  the  Whig  party,  can  have  against  the 
tourt,  except  those  which  I  have  already  men- 
toned  ;  I  mean  the  removal  of  the  late  ministry, 
ike  dismission  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
fresent  negotiations  of  peace.  I  shall  not  say  any- 
^ioK  further  upon  these  heads;  only  as  to  the 
•^ond,  which  concerns  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
P^e  me  leave  to  observe,  that  there  is  no  kingdom 
^  state  in  Christendom  where  a  person  in  such 
circumstancea  would  have  been  so  gently  treated. 


But  it  is  the  misfortune  of  princes  that  the  effects  of 
their  displeasure  are  frequently  much  more  public 
than  the  cause  :  the  punishments  are  in  the  fince  of 
the  world,  when  the  crimes  are  in  the  dark  ;  and 
posterity,  without  knowing  the  truth  of  things,  may 
perhaps  number  us  among  the  ungrateful  populace 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  for  discarding  a  general  under 
whose  conduct  our  troops  have  been  so  many  years 
victorious;  whereas  it  is  most  certain  that  this  great 
lord's  resolution  against  peace,  upon  any  terms 
whatsoever,  did  reach  the  ministry  at  home  as  much 
as  the  enemy  abroad ;  nay,  his  rage  against  the 
former  was  so  much  the  more  violent  of  the  two, 
that,  as  it  is  affirmed  by  skilful  computers,  he  spent 
more  money  here  upon  secret-service  in  a  few 
months  than  he  did  for  many  years  in  Flanders. 
But  whether  that  be  true  or  false,  your  lordship 
knows  very  well  that  he  resolved  to  give  no  quarter, 
whatever  he  might  be  content  to  take  when  he 
should  fiind  himself  at  mercy.  And  the  question 
was  brought  to  this  issue,  whether  the  queen  should 
dissolve  the  present  parliament,  procure  a  new  one 
of  the  Whig  stamp,  turn  out  those  who  had  ventured 
so  far  to  rescue  her  from  insolence  and  ill  usage, 
and  invite  her  old  controllers  to  resume  their 
tyranny  with  a  recruited  spirit  of  vengeance;  or, 
whether  she  should  save  all  this  trouble,  danger,  and 
vexation,  by  only  changing  one  general  for  another. 

Whatever  good  opinion  I  may  have  of  the  present 
ministry,  I  do  not  pretend,  by  anything  I  have  said, 
to  make  your  lordship  believe  that  they  are  persons 
of  sublime  abstracted  Roman  virtue  :  but,  where 
two  parties  divide  a  nation,  it  usually  happens  that, 
although  the  virtues  and  vices  may  be  pretty  equal 
on  both  sides,  yet  the  public  good  of  the  country 
may  suit  better  with  the  private  interest  of  one  side 
than  of  the  other.  Perhaps  there  may  be  nothing 
in  it  but  chance ;  and  it  might  sa  have  happened,  if 
things  were  to  begin  again,  that  tke  junto  and  their 
adherents  would  have  found  it  their  advantage  to  be 
obedient  subjects,  faithful  servants,  and  good  church- 
men. However,  since  these  parts  happen  to  be 
acted  by  another  set  of  men,  I  am  not  very  specula- 
tive to  inquire  into  the  motives ;  but,  having  no 
ambition  at  heart  to  mislead  me,  I  naturally  side 
with  those  who  proceed  most  by  the  maxims 
wherein  I  was  educated.  There  was  something 
like  this  in  the  quarrel  between  Csesar  and  Pompey : 
Cato  and  Brutus  were  the  two  most  virtuous  men  in 
Rome ;  the  former  did  not  much  approve  the  inten- 
tions of  the  heads  on  either  side ;  and  the  latter,  by 
inclination,  was  more  a  friend  to  Cesar :  but,  be. 
cause  the  senate  and  people  generally  followed 
Pompey,  and  as  Cssar's  party  was  only  made  up  of 
the  troops  with  which  he  conquered  Gaul,  with  the 
addition  of  some  profligate  deserters  from  Rome, 
those  two  excellent  men,  who  thought  it  base  to 
stand  neuter  where  the  liberties  of  their  country 
were  at  stake,  joined  heartily  on  that  side  which 
undertook  to  preserve  the  laws  and  constitution, 
against  the  usurpations  of  a  victorious  general, 
whose  ambition  was  bent  to  overthrow  them. 

I  cannot  dismiss  your  lordship  without  a  remark 
or  two  upon  the  bill  for  appointing  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  grants  since  1688,  which  was  lately 
thrown  out  of  your  house  for  no  other  reason  than 
the  hopes  of  putting  the  ministry  to  a  plunge.  It 
was  universally  known  that  the  lord-treasurer  had 
prevailed  to  waive  the  tack  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  promised  his  endeavours  to  make  the  bill  pass 
by  itself  in  the  house  of  lords.  I  could  name  at 
least  five  or  six  of  your  noble  friends,  who,  if  left  to 
the  guidance  of  their  own  opinion,  would  heartily 
concur  to  an  entire  resumption  of  those  grants ; 
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others  anure  me  they  could  name  a  doien:  yet, 
upon  the  hope  of  weakening  the  court,  perplexing 
the  ministry,  and  shaking  the  lord-treasurer'a  credit 
in  the  house  of  commons,  you  went  on  so  unani- 
mously that  I  do  not  hear  there  was  one  single  nega- 
tive in  your  whole  list,  nor  ahoTe  one  Whig  lord 
guilty  of  a  suspicious  absence  [earl  of  Sunderland], 
who,  being  much  in  your  lordship's  circumstances, 
of  a  great  patrimonial  estate,  and  under  no  obligation 
to  eiUier  side,  did  not  think  himself  bound  to  forward 
a  point  driven  on  merely  to  make  the  crown  uneasy 
at  this  juncture,  while  it  no  way  affected  his  princi- 
ples as  a  Whig,  and  which,  I  am  told,  was  directly 
against  his  private  Judgment.  How  he  has  since 
been  treated  as  an  apostate  and  betrayer  of  his 
friends,  by  some  of  the  leaders  and  their  deputies 
among  you,  I  hope  your  lordship  is  ashamed  to  re- 
flect on ;  nor  do  I  take  such  open  and  sudden  decla- 
rations to  be  very  wise,  unless  you  already  despair 
of  his  return,  which  I  think  aner  such  usage  you 
Justly  may.  For  the  rest,  I  doubt  your  lordship's 
friends  have  missed  every  end  they  proposed  to 
themselves  in  rejecting  that  bill.  My  lord-trea- 
surer's credit  is  not  anyway  lessened  in  the  house  of 
commons.  In  your  own  house  you  have  been  very 
far  from  making  a  division  among  the  queen's 
friends,  as  appeared  manifestly  a  few  days  ago  when 
you  lost  your  vote  by  so  great  a  majority,  and  dis- 
appointed those  who  had  been  encouraged  to  hire 
places  upon  certain  expectations  of  seeing  a  parade 
to  the  Tower.*  Lastly,  it  may  probably  luippen  that 
those  who  opposed  an  inquisition  into  the  grants 
will  be  found  to  have  hardly  done  any  very  great 
service  to  the  present  possessors.  To  charge  those 
grants  with  six  years'  purchase  to  the  public,  and 
then  to  confirm  the  title  by  parliament,  would  in  ef- 
fect be  no  real  loss  to  the  owners,  because,  by  such  a 
confirmation,  they  would  rise  in  value  proportionably, 
and  differ  as  much  as  the  best  title  can  from  the 
worst.  The  adverse  party  knew  very  well  that  no- 
thing beyond  this  was  intended ;  but  they  cannot  be 
sure  what  may  be  the  event  of  a  second  inspection, 
which  the  resentment  of  the  house  of  commons  will 
probably  render  more  severe,  and  which  you  will 
never  be  able  to  avert  when  your  number  lessens,  as 
it  certainly  must ;  and  when  the  expedient  is  put  in 
practice  without  a  tack  of  making  those  grants  part 
of  a  supply.  From  whence  it  is  plain  that  the  zeal 
against  that  bill  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  some 
other  cause  than  a  tenderness  to  those  who  were  to 
suffer  by  it. 

I  shall  conclude,  my  lord,  vdth  putting  you  in 
mind  that  you  are  a  subject  of  the  queen,  a  peer  of 
the  realm,  and  a  servant  of  your  country ;  and,  in 
any  of  these  capacities,  you  are  not  to  consider  what 
you  dislike  in  the  persons  of  those  who  are  in  the 
administration,  but  the  manner  of  conducting  them- 
selves while  they  are  in :  and  then  I  do  not  despair 
but  your  ovm  good  sense  will  fully  convince  you 
that  the  prerogative  of  your  prince,  without  which 
her  government  cannot  subsist ;  the  honour  of  your 
house,  which  has  been  always  the  great  assertor  of 
that  prerogative ;  and  the  welfare  of  your  country, 
are  too  precious  to  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  the  malice, 
the  interest,  and  the  ambition  of  a  few  party  leaders. 

A  SUPPOSED  LETTER. 

FROM  THE   PRETENDER  TO  ANOTHER  VTHTQ   LORD. 

St  OermaiDt.  July  8, 1712. 

My  Lord  Wharton, — I   thank  you    heartily   for 

*  *'  We  got  a  gre^  victory  Uak  Wednesday  [May  SS]  in  the 
houM  of  lordi,  by  a  m^ority,  I  think,  of  twenty-eight ;  aud 
Uie  Whigs  had  desired  their  friends  to  take  places  to  see  lord- 


your  letter ;  and  you  may  be  firmly  asnired  of  my 
friendship.  In  answer  to  what  you  hint  that  some 
of  our  £riends  suspect,  I  protest  to  you  upon  ihe 
word  of  a  king,  and  my  lord  Middleton*  will  be  my 
witness,  that  I  never  held  the  least  correspondenw 
with  any  one  person  of  the  Tory  partv.  I  observe,  u 
near  as  I  can,  the  instructions  of  the  king  mj  father; 
among  whose  papers  there  is  not  one  letter,  ss  I  re- 
member, from  any  Tory  except  two  lords  and  a  ludy, 
who,  as  you  know,  have  been  for  some  yeart  pa4 
devoted  to  me  and  the  Whigs.  I  approve  of  the 
scheme  you  sent  me,  signed  by  our  Mends.  1  do 
not  find  24's  name  to  it :  perhaps  be  may  be  tick  or 
in  the  country.  Middleton  will  be  satisfied  to  be 
groom  of  the  stole ;  and  if  you  have  Ireland,  II  may 
have  the  staff,  provided  15  resigns  his  pretensioDS ;  ia 
which  case  he  shall  have  6000/.  a-year  for  life 
and  a  dukedom.  I  am  content  13  should  be  secretiry 
and  a  lord,  and  I  will  pay  his  debts  when  lam  able. 
I  confess  I  am  sorry  your  general  pardon  has  w 
many  exceptions ;  but  you  and  my  other  friends  are 
Judges  of  that.  It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  pre- 
vailed on  the  queen  to  let  me  sign  the  comroisAioo 
for  life,  though  her  majesty  is  entirely  reconciled. 
If  2  will  accept  the  privy  seal,  which  you  tcU  me  a 
what  would  please  him,  the  salary  should  be  doubled : 
I  am  obliged  to  his  good  intentions,  how  ill  ao«^'  ' 
they  may  have  succeeded.  All  other  parts  of  you: 
plan  I  entirely  agree  with ;  only  as  to  the  party  that 
opposes  us,  your  proposal  about  Z  may  bring  tQ 
odium  upon  my  government :  he  stands  the  tint  ex- 
cepted ;  and  we  shall  have  enough  against  him  in » 
legal  way.  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  twelve  more 
domestics  of  my  own  religion ;  and  I  will  give  tou 
what  security  you  please  not  to  hinder  any  detigw 
you  have  of  altering  the  present  established  worabjp. 
Since  I  have  so  few  employments  left  me  to  diapo*' 
of,  and  that  most  of  our  friends  are  to  hold  tbein 
for  life,  I  hope  you  will  all  be  satisfied  with  so  great 
a  share  of  power.  I  bid  you  heartily  fiarewell,  aod 
am  your  assured  friend. 


A  PRETENDED  LETTER  OF  THANKS 

FROM  LORD  WHARTON  TO  THE  LORD   BISHOP  Of 
ASAPR,*>  IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  KITCAT  CLUB. 

To  which  are  added. 
REMARKS  ON  THE  BISHOP'S  PREFACE. 


Do  yon  know  that  Grub-stzeet  b  dead  and  gmm  lait  vee*" ' 
No  more  gfanata  or  rourden  now  for  lore  or  money.  I  plM  it 
clow  the  last  fortnight,  and  published  at  leajrt  ieren  paprf  d 
my  own,  beside  some  of  other  people's ;  but  now  tren  «aa^ 
half-sheet  payi  a  half^penny  to  the  queen.  The  Obserrstnr  » 
fallen ;  the  MedleyB  are  jumbled  tofrther  with  the  Fl)in|{  P<^^ 
the  Examiner  is  deadly  sick;  the  S^tator  keeps  op,  ai 
doubles  its  price :  I  know  not  how  lung  it  will  hold.  Ilstr  }•« 
seen  the  red  stamp  the  papers  are  marked  with  ?  mvthiaks  tb 
stamping  is  worth  ahalf^penny.— JdMtnui/  to  Stella.  Aug.  *.  iTit 

My  Lord, — It  was  with  no  little  satlalsction  I  us* 
dertook  the  pleasing  taak  assigned  me  by  the  gta- 
tlemen  of  the  Kitcat  Club,^  of  addressing  your  lord- 
treasurer  carried  to  the  Tower.'*— JiminM/  e«  SUtla»  Biay  Si. 
1712. 

■  The  second  earl,  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland. 

b  Dr.  William  Fleetwood. 

•  One  of  these  was  probably  the  pamphlet  here  rerdst^- 

*  This  club,  which  consisted  of  the  most  diatiag«uh<4  ^tt 
and  statesmen  among  the  Whigs,  was  remarkable  for  the  »tn^^ 
est  leal  toward  the  nouse  of  Hanuver.  They  met  al  a  lit*' 
house  in  Shire-lane,  aud  took  their  title  fh>m  the  leal  bssm  nf 
a  pastrycook  who  excelled  in  making  mtttton-pAes.  «hieh  vn' 
regularly  a  part  of  Uieir  entertainment.  The  poctniti  of  vm 
society,  drawn  by  sir  Godfrey  Rneller,  were  all  at  HanM.  la  ittr 
possession  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacob  Tonaon.  whose  fkther  «a>  tbrtr 
lecretarv ;  and  are  now  in  the  posse  mon  of  William  Raker,  nq . 
late  M.P.  for  the  county  of  Heitfoid.  at  his  hooss  ia  HiU»tnrt 
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thip  with  thsDks  for  your  late  service  to  sefttonably 
done  to  our  sinking  cause,  in  reprinting  those  most 
excellent  discourses  which  you  had  formerly  preach- 
ed with  so  great  applause,  though  they  were  never 
hesrd  of  by  us  till  they  were  recommended  to  our 
perustl  by  the  Spectator,  who,  some  time  since,  in 
one  of  his  papers,  entertained  the  town  with  a  para- 
graph out  of  the  Postboy,  and  your  lordship's  extra- 
ordinary preface. 

The  world  will  perhaps  be  surprised  that  gentle- 
men of  our  complexion,  who  have  so  long  been 
piously  employed  in  overturning  the  foundations  of 
itiigion  anid  government,  should  now  stoop  to  the 
puny  amusement  of  reading  and  commend[ing  ser- 
fflooi.  But  your  lordship  can  work  miracles  as 
well  as  write  on  them ;  and  1  dare  assure  your 
lordthip  and  the  world  that  there  is  not  an  atheist 
in  the  whole  kingdom  (and  we  are  no  inconsiderable 
p&rty)  but  will  readily  subscribe  to  the  principles 
CO  tealously  advanced  and  so  learnedly  maintained 
in  those  discourses. 

I  cannot  but  observe,  with  infinite  delight,  that 
the  reasons  your  lordship  gives  for  reprinting  those 
immortal  pieces  are  urged  with  that  strength  and 
force  which  is  peculiar  to  your  lordship's  writings, 
uid  it  such  as  all  who  have  any  regard  for  truth  or 
relish  for  good  writing  must  admire,  though  none 
can  sufficiently  commend. 

In  a  word,  the  preface  is  equal  to  the  sermons  :  less 
than  that  ought  not,  and  more  cannot,  be  said  of  it. 
In  this  you  play  the  part  of  a  prophet,  with  the  same 
^dresB  as  that  of  a  preacher  in  those ;  and,  in  a 
itrain  no  ways  inferior  to  Jeremiah,  or  any  of  those 
old  pretenders  to  inspiration,  sagely  foretel  those 
impending  miseries  which  seem  to  threaten  these 
BatioQs  by  the  introduction  of  popery  and  arbitrary 
power.  This  a  roan  of  less  penetration  than  your 
lordship,  without  a  spirit  of  divination  or  going  to 
the  devil  for  the  discovery,  may  Justly  '*  fear  and 
presage,  from  the  natural  tendency  of  several  prin- 
ciples and  practices  which  have  of  late  been  so  stu* 
dioasly  revived."  I  know  your  lordship  means 
those  long-since-exploded  doctrines  of  obedience  and 
Kobmission  to  princes,  which  were  only  calculated 
to  make  '*  a  free  and  happy  people  slaves  and  miser- 
able." Who  but  asses,  and  packhorses,  and  beasts 
of  harden,  can  entertain  such  servile  notions  1  What! 
thall  the  lives  and  liberties  of  a  freebom  nation  be 
•sTificed  to  the  pride  and  ambition,  the  humour  and 
caprice  of  any  one  single  person  1  Kings  and  princes 
ve  the  creatures  of  the  people,  mere  state  pageants, 
more  for  show  than  use ;  and  shall  we  fall  down  and 
wonhip  those  idols,  those  golden  calves  of  our  own 
Kiting  upt  No,  never,  as  long  as  I  can  hold  a  sword 
or  your  lordship  a  pen. 

It  was  suitable  to  that  admirable  foresight  which 
is  to  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  your  lordship's 
conduct,  to  take  this  effectual  method  of  delivering 
yourself  **  from  the  reproaches  and  curses  of  pos- 
terity, by  publicly  declaring  to  all  the  world  Uiat, 
though  in  the  constant  course  of  your  ministry  you 
hare  never  failed,  on  proper  occasions,  to  recommend 
the  loving,  honouring,  and  reverencing  the  prince's 
persons"  so  as  never  to  break  his  royal  shins  nor 
tread  upon  his  heels  ;  yet  you  never  hitended  men 
fthould  pay  any  submission  or  obedience  to  him  any 
longer  than  he  acted  according  to  the  w^ill  and  plea- 
sure of  his  people.  This,  you  say,  is  the  opinion  of 
Christ,  St.  Peter,   and  St.  Paul:  and,  faith,  I  am 

^f  Gidttrft  own  imrtraH  is  ubobk  them,  of  a  aiiialler  sice  than 
iBo  tA«t%,  From  Umporkfaili. ' '  Kttcsi' '  beoime a technteal 
^'n  in  pfintini.—Dr,  Ring,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  flrtt-rate 
vritn  4r  rr  ca/tMiWa,  has  |K)inted  out  tha  merits  ol'  thrfr  prove* 
mm,  la  hie  admirable  Art  of  Cookery. 

"  Issmottal  mads  as  Ritcat  by  his  pies  1" 


glad  to  hear  it,  for  I  never  thought  that  they  had  been 
Whigs  before.     But,  since  your  lordship  has  thus 
taught  them  to  declare  for  rebellion,  you  may  easily 
persuade  them  to  do  as  much  for  profaneness  and 
immorality ;  and  then  they,  together  with  your  lord- 
ship, shall  be  enrolled  members  of  our  club.     Your 
lordship  a  little  after  (I  suppose  to  strengthen  the 
testimony  of  the  aforementioned  authors)  takes  care 
to  tell  us  that  **  this  always  was,  and  still  is,  your 
ov?n  judgment  in  these  matters."     Tou  need  not 
fear  we  should  suspect  your  constancy  and  persever- 
ance ;  for  my  lord  Somers,  that  great  genius,  who 
is  the  life  and  soul,  the  head  and  heart  of  our  party, 
has  long  since  observed  that  we  have  never  been 
disappointed  in  any  of  our  Whig  bishops ;  but  they 
have  always  unalterably  acted  up,  or,  to  speak  pro- 
perly, down,  to  their  principles. 

It  is  impossible  for  me,  my  lord,  in  this  short  ad- 
dress, to  do  justice  to  every  part  of  your  incompara- 
ble preface :  nor  need  I  run  riot  in  encomium  and 
panegyric,  since  you  can  perform  that  part  so  much 
better  for  yourself;  for  you  only  give  those  praises 
which  you  only  can  deserve,  as  you  have  formerly 
proved  in  the  dedication  of  your  **  Essay  upon  Mi- 
racles" to  Dr.  Godolphin,'  where  you  declare  your 
work  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  any  upon  that  subject, 
in  order  to  pay  a  very  uncommon  compliment  to  your 
patron*,  by  telling  him  you  had  prevailed  with  your 
modesty  to  say  so  much  of  your  performance  be- 
cause you  would  not  be  thought  to  make  so  ill  a 
compliment  to  him  as  to  present  him  with  what  you 
had  not  a  great  esteem  for  yourself. 

Though  I  cannot  go  through  the  whole  preface, 

J  ret  I  think  myself  obliged  in  gratitude  to  thank  your 
ordship  in  a  more  particular  manner  for  the  last 
part  of  it,  where  you  display  the  glories  of  the  Whig 
ministry  in  such  strong  and  lasting  colours  as  must 
needs  cheer  and  refresh  the  sight  of  all  Whig  spec- 
tators and  dasale  the  eyes  of  the  Tories.  Here  your 
lordship  rises,  if  possible,  above  yourself.  Never 
was  such  strength  of  thought,  such  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, so  happily  joined  together.  Heavens!  such 
force,  such  energy,  in  each  pregnant  word !  such 
fire,  such  fervotu-,  in  &uch  glowing  line  I  One  would 
think  your  lordship  was  animated  with  the  same 
spirit  with  which  our  hero  fought.  Who  can  read 
unmoved  these  following  strokes  of  oratory  Y — **  Such 
vres  the  fiame,  such  was  the  reputation,  such  was  the 
faithfulness  and  seal,  to  such  a  height  of  military 
glory,  such  was  the  harmony  and  consent,  such  was 
the  blessing  of  God,"  &c.  O !  the  irresistible  charm 
of  the  word  such !  Well,  since  Erasmus  wrote  a 
treatise  in  praise  of  Folly,  and  my  lord  Rochester  an 
excellent  poem  upon  Nothing,  I  am  resolved  to  em- 
ploy the  Spectator  or  some  of  his  fraternity  (dealers 
in  words)  to  write  an  encomium  upon  Such.  But 
whatever  changes  our  language  may  undergo  (aud 
everything  that  is  English  is  given  to  change),  this 
happy  word  is  sure  to  live  in  your  immortal  preface. 
Your  lordship  does  not  end  yet ;  but,  to  crown  all, 
has  another  tueh  in  reserve,  where  you  tell  the 
world,  **  We  were  just  entering  on  the  ways  that 
lead  to  such  a  peace  as  would  have  answered  all  our 
prayers,"  ftc.  Now,  perhaps,  some  snarling  Tory 
might  impertinently  inquire  when  we  might  have 
expected  such  a  peace  1  1  answer,  when  the  Dutch 
could  get  nothing  by  the  war,  nor  we  Whigs  lose 
anything  by  a  peace ;  or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms 
(for  every  one  knows  I  am  a  freespeaker  as  well  as 
a  freethinker),  when  we  had  exhausted  all  the  na- 
tion's treasure  (which  everybody  knows  could  not 
have  been  long  first),  and  so  far  enriched  ourselves 

■  Vice-pTOvoHt  of  Eton,  an  early  patron  of  Fleetwood,  and  a 
residentiary  of  St  Paul  s. 
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and  beggared  our  fellow-subjects  as  to  bring  them 
under  a  necessity  of  submitting  to  what  conditions 
we  should  think  fit  to  impose ;  and  this  too  we 
should  have  effected  if  we  had  continued  in  power. 
But,  alas*,  just  in  that  critical  juncture,  when  (as  we 
thought)  our  designs  were  ripe  for  execution,  the 
scene  changed :  *•  God  for  our  sins,**  as  your  lord- 
ship wisely  observes,  "  permitted  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cord" (that  is,  the  doctrine  of  obedience  and  sub- 
mission to  princes)  **  to  go  forth,  and  by  troubling  the 
camp,  the  city,  and  the  country  (and  O  that  it  had 
spared  the  places  sacred  to  his  worship !),  to  spoil, 
for  a  time,  this  beautiful  and  pleasing  prospect,  and 
give  us  in  its  stead  I  know  not  what " 

0  exquisite!  how  pathetically  does  your  lordship 
complain  of  the  downfall  of  Whiggism  and  Daniel 
Burgess's  meeting-house  !*  The  generous  compas- 
sion your  lordship  has  shown  upon  this  tragical  oc- 
sion  makes  me  believe  your  lordship  will  not  be  un« 
affected  with  an  accident  that  had  like  to  have  befallen 
a  poor  whore  of  my  acquaintance  about  that  time» 
who,  being  big  with  Whig,  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
rising  of  the  mob  that  she  had  like  to  have  miscar- 
ried upon  it ;  for  the  logical  jade  presently  con- 
eluded  (and  the  inference  was  natural  enough)  that, 
if  they  began  with  pulling  down  meeting-houses,  it 
might  end  in  demolishing  those  houses  of  pleasure 
where  she  constantly  paid  her  devotion  ;  and  indeed 
there  seems  a  close  connexion  between  extempore 
prayer  and  extempore  love.  I  doubt  not,  if  this 
disaster  had  reached  your  lordship  before,  you  would 
have  found  some  room  in  that  moving  parenthesis 
to  have  expressed  your  concern  for  it. 

I  come  now  to  that  last  stroke  of  your  lordship's 

almighty  pen  ;  I  mean  that  expressive  dash 

which  you  give  when  you  come  to  the  new  ministry, 
where  you  break  off  with  an  artful  aposiopesis,  and, 
by  refusing  to  say  anything  of  them  yourself,  leave 
your  readers  to  think  the  worst  they  possibly  can. 
Here  your  lordship  shows  yourself  a  most  consum- 
mate orator,  when  even  your  very  silence  is  thus  elo- 
quent. 

Before  I  take  my  leave  I  cannot  but  congratulate 
your  lordship  upon  that  distinguishing  mark  of  ho- 
nour which  the  house  of  commons  has  dune  your 
preface  by  ordering  it  to  be  burnt.  This  vnll  add  a 
never-failing  lustre  to  your  character,  when  future 
ages  shall  read  how  a  few  pages  of  your  lordship's 
could  alarm  the  representative  body  of  the  nation. 

1  know  your  lordship  had  rather  live  in  a  blaze  than 
lie  buried  in  obscurity ;  and  would  at  any  rate  pur- 
chase immortality,  though  it  be  in  flames.  Fire,  be- 
ing a  mounting  element,  is  a  proper  emblem  of  your 
lordship's  aspiring  genius. 

I  shall  detain  your  lordship  no  longer ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  your  example,  conclude  with  a  short 
prayer  (though  praying,  I  confess,  is  not  my  talent) 
— May  you  never  want  oppprtunities  of  thus  signal- 
ising yourself;  but  be  **  transmitted  to  posterity," 
under  the  character  of  one  who  dares  sacrifice  every- 
thing that  is  most  dear  to  you  (even  your  own  dar- 
ling labours)  to  promote  the  interest  of  our  party ; 
and  stand  sainted  in  the  Whig  calendar  as  a  martyr 
for  the  cause!  This  is  the  sincere  wish  of  the 
greatest  (next  yourself)  of  your  lordship's  admirers. 

Wharton. 
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[Originally  Printed  in  the  Examiner.] 
♦♦  Ecce  iterum  CrUpinut  /" 
The  bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  famous  Preface  having 
*  Destroyed  by  Sacheverel's  riotons  partiaaiu  in  1709-10. 


been  so  much  buffeted  of  late  between  adrocatn 
and  opposers,  I  had  a  curiosity  to  inspect  some  of  hit 
other  works.    I  sent  to  the  booksellers  in  Dock-Une 
and  Little  Britain,  who  returned  me  sevenl  of  the 
sermons  which   belonged  ta  that  Preface;  amoD^ 
others  I  took  notice  of  that  upon  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Gloucester,  which  had  a  little  preface  of  it« 
own,  and  was  omitted,  upon  mature  deliberation. 
when  those  sermons  were  gathered  up  into  a  volame; 
though,  considering  the  bulk,  it  could  hardly  be 
spared.     It  was  a  great  masterpiece  of  art  in  thii 
admirable  author  to  write  such  a  sermon  as,  by  help 
of  a  preface,  would  pass  for  a  Tory  discoune  in  one 
reign,  and,  by  omitting  that  preface,  would  deno- 
minate him  a  Whig  in  another :  thus,  by  changing 
that  position,  the  picture  represents  either  the  pope 
or  the  devil,  the  cardinal  or  the  fool.     I  confess  it 
was  malicious  in  me,  and  what  few  others  would 
have  done,  to  rescue  those  sermons  out  of  their  diut 
and  oblivion ;  without  which,  if  the  author  had  m 
pleased,  they  might  have  passed  for  new  preached, 
as  well  as  new  printed  :    neither  would  the  fonner 
preface  have  risen  up  in  judgment  to  confound  the 
latter.     But,  upon  second  thoughts,  I  cannot  tell 
why  this  wilfully-forgotten  preface  may  not  do  the 
reverend  author  some  service.     It  is  to  be  presamed 
that  the  Spectator  published  the  last  with  that  in> 
tent ;  why  therefore  should  not  my  publiebing  the 
first  be  for  the  same  end  1     And  I  dare  be  contident 
that  the  part  I  have  chosen  will  do  his  lordship 
much  more  service  ;   for  here  it  will  be  found  that 
this  prelate  did,  once  in  his  life,  think  and  write  is 
became  him ;  and  that,  while  he  was  a  private  cler- 
gyman, he  could  print  a  preface  vrithout  fear  of  the 
hangman.     I  have  chosen  to  see  it  at  length  to  pr^ 
vent  what  might  be  objected  against  me  as  an  uo* 
fair  representer,  should  I  reserve  any  part  of  thi« 
admirable  discourse,  as  well  as  to  imitate  the  judi- 
cious Spectator ;    though  I  fear  I  shall  not  hare  «^ 
good  contributions  from  our  party  as  that  author  t« 
said  to  have  from  another  upon  the  like  occation. 
or,  if  I  chance  to  give  offence,  be  promised  to  hai^ 
my  losses  made  up  to  me  for  my  zeal  in  circuhtin^ 
prefaces.     Without  any  such  deep   and  politic  de- 
signs I  give  it  to  the  world  out  of  mere  good  naton^. 
that   they  may  find  what  conceptions  the  worth; 
author  has  formerly  had  of  things  when  his  basine» 
was  yet  undone  ;    so  to  silence  a  clamorous  part;, 
who  from  the  late  Preface  are  too  apt,  how  onjus(!« 
soever,  to  conclude  his  lordship's  principles  are  o^ 
agreeable  to  his  preferments. 

In  this  excellent  Preface  the  worthy  author  thoiurbt 
fit  to  charge  the  fanatics  and  Whigs,  upon  the  duie 
of  Gloucester's  death,  as  people  that  would  "  trr  to 
make  it  a  judgment  of  God  upon  us  for  our  sins  h; 
turning  the  kingdom  into  a  commonwealth."  Th^ 
satire  must  certainly  be  determined  to  theoi;  h^ 
neither  the  Tories  nor  nonjurors  were  ever  chaiged 
vrith  such  principles,  but  rather  as  carrying  the  regal 
authority  too  high  in  asserting  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  This  species  of  government,  which  tbf 
learned  prelate  says  is  "  as  ill  fitted  for  our  nature 
as  popery  is  for  our  religion,*'  was,  by  some  people 
it  seems,  endeavoured  to  be  brought  in,  whom  he 
terms  **  an  impudent  and  clamorous  faction."  ^  h<*- 
ther  that  impudent  and  clamorous  faction  would 
really  do  all  those  things  he  charges  them  with  is  M 
the  Whigs  denied,  and  charitable  men  may  in  part 
make  a  question ;  but  that  by  this  he  did  and  could 
then  only  mean  the  Whigs,  could  be  no  qurttiou  tt 
all,  since  none  else  were  ever  charged  with  tho.*^ 
crimes  in  these  kingdoms;  and  they  have  ahra.^' 
been  so,  though  seldom  indeed  so  heavily,  udIc»  ^) 
highflying  Tories  or  Jacobites.     It  seems  bis  loni- 
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ibip  hid  dreadful  apprehensions  of  what  they 
▼oQld  •«  certainly  do,"  and  begs  of  God  "  ever- 
more  to  preserve  us  from  this  species."  And  surely 
he  was  in  the  right;  for  that  would  be  indeed 
"giTing  us  we  know  not  what" — his  lordship's 
enemies  *«  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure !" 


A  COMPLETE  REFUTATION 

OF  THE  FALSEHOODS  ALLEGED  AGAINST 
ERASMUS  LEWIS.  ESQ. 


"  Bewmre  of  counterreits,  for  snch  an  abrcwd.** 

Dr.  STATroLD's  Quack  Bill. 

"Quia,  ^un  dixlsti  mode, 
Oania  eaieiititaB  eqaidnn  Soiia  Amphttryonis  sum.*'— Plavt. 

"  IVnra  notu  primo,  mox  wse  attolUt  in  auras." — ^Vimo . 

Mr  frimd  Lewis  has  had  a  lie  spread  on  him  by  the  mistHke  of 
A  nun  who  went  to  another  of  his  name,  to  give  him  thanks 
forpusiuKhis  pfii^y  seal  to  come  from  France.  That  other 
Levis  spread  about  thai  the  man  brought  him  thanks  from  lord 
Perth  sod  lord  Malfoct  (lords  now  with  the  pretender)  for  his 
great  services,  &e.  The  lords  will  examine  that  other  Lewb 
bv  morrow  in  council ;  and  I  believe  you  will  hear  of  it  in  the 
prtntt,  for  I  will  make  Abel  Roper  give  an  account  of  it. — 
Jvwmsi  t»  Stella.  Jan.  n,  1719-13. 

I  vu  ID  the  city  wiUi  my  printer,  to  alter  an  Examiner  about 
■>)  friend  Lewia'a  story,  which  will  be  told  with  remarks. — 
IM.,  Jan.  SI. 

1  roitkl  do  nothing  till  to-dav  about  the  Examiner ;  but  the 
prater  rame  this  morning,  ana  I  dictated  to  him  what  was  fit 
to  he  laid;  and  then  Mr.  Lewis  came,  and  corrected  it  as  he 
«t>oM  'have  it ;  so  that  I  was  neitlier  at  church  nor  courl— 
/W..  P«b.  1. 

Thi«  account  bv  Dr.  Swift  was  published  Feb.  8,  171 2- 13; 
sad  was  confirmed  in  the  Gaaette  of  the  following  dav  by  three 
sitARtiiements,  containing  the  respective  alfidavits  of  Erasmus 
Levis,  fttq.,  Charles  Ford,  esq.,  and  brigadier  Skelton.  The 
teotMcif  theve  gentlemen  deposed,  "That,  having  called  at 
Mr.  Heary  Lewi«i*s  house,  he  told  them  he  was  much  surprised 
at  the  reiwrts  which  had  been  raised  on  thb  occasion ;  and  that 
he  would  go  to  all  the  chocolate-houses  nnd  coffee-houses  in 
tovD.  to  do  justice  to  Mr.  Erasmus  LeH-ia.**  And  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Skelton  himself  seems  sufficiently  to  have  cleared  up 
the  wkoLe.  Yet  there  remained  some  who  were  obstinately 
Brreduious ;  as  appears  by  the  Flying  Post  of  Feb.  8. 

The  dean's  great  regard  for  Mr.  Lewis  anpears  from  the  Tol- 
le«ta4(  memorandum,  written  by  him  on  ttie  ^baek  of  one  of 
•that  gentleman's  letters:  "  Lewis,  who  is  wiser  than  ever  he 
«m;  the  best  of  husbands  { I  am  sure  I  can  say,  from  my  own 
e\M>heiice,  that  hfO  is  the  best  of  frieiuls ;  he  was  so  to  me,  when 
I  nad  little  hopes  I  should  ever  live  tu  thank  him."  Mr. 
l««iswM  also  duningttished  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Pope, 
who  )eft  him  a  kgaey  for  a  ring. 

Feb.  S,  171:»-18. 
I  i>'TEKD  this  paper  for  the  service  of  a  particular 
person ;  hut  herein  I  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  do 
9(»fDe  good  to  the  public.  A  monstrous  story  has 
Wn  for  a  while  most  industriously  handed  about, 
reflecting  upon  a  gentleman  in  great  trust  under 
the  principal  secreUry  of  state,  who  has  conducted 
himself  with  so  much  prudence  that,  before  this  in- 
cident, neither  the  most  virulent  pens  nor  tongues 
have  been  so  bold  as  to  attack  him.  The  reader 
ftbUj  understands  that  the  person  here  meant  is 
Mr.  Lewis,  secretary  to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  con- 
Tfroing  whom  a  story  has  run,  for  about  ten  days 
put,  which  makes  a  mighty  noise  in  this  town,  is 
no  doubt,  with  very  ample  additions,  transmitted  to 
e^ery  psrt  of  the  kingdom,  and  probably  will  be  re- 
turned to  us  by  the  Dutch  Gazetteer,  with  the  judi- 
rioui  comments  pectdiar  to  that  political  author: 
wherefore,  baring  received  the  fact  and  the  circum- 
•'Ances  ftx)m  the  best  hands,  I  shall  here  set  them 
<i'iwn  before  the  reader,  who  will  easily  pardon 
the  stjle,  which  is  made  up  of  extracts  from  the 
H^-positiona  and  assertions  of  the  several  persons 
concerned. 

On  Sunday  last  was  month,  Mr.  Lewis,  secretary 
to  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  and  Mr.  Skelton,  met  by 
accident  at  Mr.  Scarborough's  lodgings  in  St.  James's, 


among  seven  other  persona,  tIz.,  the  earls  of  Sussex 
and  Finlater,  the  lady  Barbara  Skelton,  lady  Walter, 
Mrs.  Yemon,  Mrs.  Scarborough,  and  Miss  Scarbo- 
rough her  daughter,  who  all  declared  "  that  Mr. 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Skelton  were  half  an  hour  in  com- 
pany together."  There  Mrs.  Scarborough  made  Mr. 
Skelton  and  Mr.  Lewis  known  to  each  other,  and 
told  the  former  **  that  he  ought  to  thank  Mr.  Lewis 
for  the  trouble  he  had  given  himself  in  the  despatch 
of  a  licence  under  the  privy-seal,  by  which  Mr. 
Skelton  was  permitted  to  come  from  France  to  Eng- 
land." Hereupon  Mr.  Skelton  saluted  Mr.  Lewis, 
and  told  him  **  he  would  wait  on  him  at  his  house, 
to  return  him  his  thanks."  Two  or  three  days 
after,  Mr.  Skelton,  in  company  with  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  his  lady's  father,  went  to  a  house  in  Marl- 
borough-street,  where  he  was  informed  Mr.  Lewis 
lived ;  and  as  soon  as  the  supposed  Mr.  Lewis*  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Skelton  expressed  himself  in  these 
words:  **  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  find  I  am  mis- 
taken ;  I  came  to  visit  Mr.  Lewis  of  my  lord  Dart- 
mouth's office,  to  thank  him  for  the  service  he  did 
me  in  passing  my  privy-seal."  Mr.  Levi,  alicu 
Lewis,  answered,  "  Sir,  there  is  no  harm  done." 
Upon  which  Mr.  Skelton  immediately  withdrew  to 
my  lord  Sussex,  who  stayed  for  him  in  the  coach,  and 
drove  away.  Mr.  Skelton,  who  was  a  stranger  to 
the  town,  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  Mr. 
Lewis's  without  more  particular  directions,  and  thia 
was  the  occasion  of  the  mistake. 

For  above  a  fortnight  nothing  was  said  of  this 
matter  ;   but  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  January  lairt, 
a  report  began  to  spread  that  Mr.  Skelton,  going  by 
mistake  to  Mr.  Henry  Levi,  alias  Lewis,  instead  of 
Mr.  Lewis  of  the  secretary's  office,  had  told  him 
**  that  he  had  services  for  him  from  the  earls  of 
Perth,  Middleton,  Melfort,  and  about  twelve  persons 
more  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain.    When  Mr.  Lewis 
heard  of  this,   he  wrote  to   the  above-mentioned 
Henry  Levi,  aUas  Lewis,  desiring  to  be  informed 
what  ground  there  was  for  this  report ;  and  received 
for  answer  **  that  his  friend  Skelton  could  best  in- 
form him."     Mr.  Lewis  wrote  a  second  letter,  in- 
sisting on  an  account  of  this  matter,  and  that  he 
would  come  and  demand  it  in  person.     Accord- 
ingly, he  and  Charles  Ford,  esq.,  went  the  next 
morning,  and  fotmd  the  said  Levi  in  a  great  surprise 
at  the  report,  who  declared   **  he  had  never  given 
the  leaat  occasion  for  it,  and  that  he  would  go  to  all 
the  coffeehouses  in  town  to  do  Mr.  Lewis  justice." 
He  was  asked  by  Mr.  Lewis  **  whether  Mr.  Skelton 
had  named  from  what  places  and  persons  he  had 
brought  those  services)     Mr.  Levi,  alias  Lewis, 
answered,   *'  he  was  positive  Mr.  Skelton  had  nei- 
ther named  person  nor  place."     Here  Mr.  Skelton 
was  called  in ;  and  Mr.  Levi,  aUas  Lewis,  confirmed 
what  he  had  said  in  his  hearing.    Mr.  Lewis  then 
desired  he  would  give  him  in  writing  what  he  had 
declared  before  the  company ;   but  Mr.  Levi,  alias 
Lewis,  excused  it  as  unnecessary,   "  because  he  had 
already  said   he   would   do  him  justice  in  all  the 
coffeehouses  in  town."     On  the   other  hand,  Mr. 
Lewis  insisted  to  have  it  in  writing,  as  being  lese 
troublesome ;  and  to  this  Mr.  Levi,  tilias  Lewis,  re- 
plied, '*  that  he  would  give  his  answer  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon."     Accordingly,  Mr.  Ford 
went  to  his  house  at  the  time  appointed,  but  did  not 
find  him  at  home ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  said 
Leyi  went  to  White's  chocolate-house,  where,  not- 
withstanding all  he  had  before  denied,  he  spread  the 
above-mentioned  report  afresh,  with  several  addi- 
tional circumstances,  as,  **  that  when  Mr.  Skelton 
and  the   earl  of  Sussex  came   to  his  house,  they 
stayed  with  him  a  considerable  time,  and  drank  tea." 
•  Mr.  Henry  Lewis,  a  Hamburgh  merchant. 
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The  earl  of  Peterborough,  uncle  to  the  said  Mr. 
Skelton,  thought  himself  obliged  to  inquire  into  the 
truth  of  this  matter ;  and,  after  some  search,  found 
Mr.  Leyi,  cUiat  Lewis,  at  the  Thatched* houee  tavern, 
where  he  denied  eyer^'thing  again  to  his  lordship, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  morning  to  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Lewis,  and  Mr.  Skelton. 

This  affair  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  queen, 
her  majesty  was  pleased  to  order  an  examination  of 
it  by  some  lords  of  the  council.  Their  lordships  ap> 
pointed  Wednesday  the  28th  of  January  last  for  this 
inquiry ;  and  gave  notice  for  attends  nee  to  the  said 
Levi,  ctliaa  Lewis,  and  seTeral  other  persons  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  matter.  When  Mr.  Levi, 
alias  Lewis,  was  called  in,  he  declared  **  that  Mr. 
Skelton  told  him  he  had  services  for  him  from 
France,  but  did  not  name  any  persons.*'  William 
Pulteney,  esq.,  who  was  summoned,  affirmed  *'  that 
he  had  told  him  Mr.  Skelton  named  the  earls  of 
Perth  and  Melfort."  Here  Levi,  aUiu  Lewis,  ap« 
peared  in  confusion,  for  he  had  entreated  Mr. 
Pulteney  not  to  say  he  had  named  any  names,  **  for 
he  would  not  stand  it ;"  but  Mr.  Pulteney  answered, 
"  you  may  give  yourself  the  lie  ;  I  will  not."  The 
earl  of  Sussex  declared  **  he  did  not  go  out  of  his 
coach,  and  that  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Skelton,  had  not 
been  gone  half  a  minute  before  he  returned  to  the 
coach.*'  Mr.  Skelton  declared  "  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Lewis  by  sight  perfectly  well ;  that  he  immediately 
saw  his  mistake ;  that  he  said  nothing  to  him  but 
the  words  first  mentioned ;  and  that  he  had  not 
brought  Mr.  Lewis  any  service  from  any  person 
whatsoever."  The  earl  of  Finlater,  and  other  per- 
sons summoned,  declared  **  that  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 
Skelton  were  personally  known  to  each  other," 
which  rendered  it  wholly  improbable  that  Mr.  Skelton 
should  mistake  him  ;  so  that  the  whole  matter  ap- 
peared to  be  only  a  foolish  and  malicious  invention 
of  the  said  Levi,  eUias  Lewis,  who,  when  called  to 
an  account,  utterly  disowned  it. 

If  Mr.  Levi's  view,  in  broaching  this  incoherent 
slander,  was  to  make  his  court  to  any  particular  per- 
sons, he  has  been  extremely  disappointed  ;  since  all 
men  of  principle,  laying  aside  the  distinction  of 
opinions  in  politics,  have  entirely  agreed  in  aban- 
doning him,  which  I  observe  with  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure,  as  it  is  for  the  honour  of  humankind. 
But  as  neither  virtue  nor  vice  are  wholly  engrossed 
by  either  party,  the  good  qualities  of  the  mind,  what- 
ever bias  they  may  receive  by  mistaken  principles  or 
mistaken  politics,  will  not  be  extinguished.  When 
I  reflect  on  this,  I  cannot,  without  being  a  very  par- 
tial writer,  forbear  doing  justice  to  William  Pulteney, 
esq.,  who,  being  desired  by  this  same  Mr.  Levi  to 
drop  one  part  of  what  he  knew,  refused  it  with  dis- 
dain. Men  of  honour  will  always  side  with  the 
truth ;  of  which  the  behaviour  of  Mr.  Pulteney,  and 
of  a  great  number  of  gentlemen  of  worth  and  quality, 
are  undeniable  instances. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  the  unhappy  author  of  this 
report  seems  left  so  entirely  desolate  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance, that  he  has  nothing  but  his  own  conduct 
to  direct  him,  and  consequently  is  so  far  from 
acknowledging  his  iniquity  and  repentance  to  the 
world,  that  in  the  Daily  Courant  of  Saturday  last 
he  has  published  a  Narrative,  as  he  calls  it,  of  what 
passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Skelton,  wherein  he 
recedes  from  some  part  of  his  former  confession. 
This  Narrative  is  drawn  up  by  vray  of  answer  to  an 
advertisement  in  the  same  paper  two  days  before, 
which  advertisement  was  couched  in  very  moderate 
terms,  and  such  as  Mr.  Levi  ought  in  all  prudence 
to  have  acquiesced  in.  I  freely  acquit  everybody  but 
^'—'e\£  from  any  share  in  this  miserable  proceeding ; 
in  foretel  him  that,  as  his  prevaricaUng  manner 


of  adhering  to  some  part  of  his  story  vrill  not  con- 
vince one  rational  person  of  his  veracity,  so  neither 
will  anybody  interpret  it  otherwise  than  as  a  blumier 
of  a  helpless  creature  left  to  itself,  who  endeavoun 
to  get  out  of  one  difficulty  by  plunging  into  a  greater. 
It  is  therefore  for  the  sake  of  this  poor  young  mxa 
that  I  shall  set  before  him,  in  the  plainest  manuei 
I  am  able,  some  few  inconsistencies  in  that  Narrative 
of  his,  the  truth  of  which  he  says  he  is  ready  to  atie»t 
upon  oath,  which  whether  he  would  avoid  hy  u 
oath  only  upon  the  Gospels,  himself  can  bett  de- 
termine. 

Mr.  Levi  says,  in  the  aforesaid  Narrative  in  thf 
Daily  Courant,  **  That  Mr.  Skelton,  mistaking  him 
for  Mr.  Lewis,  told  him  he  had  several  services  to 
him  from  France,  and  named  the  names  of  several 
persons,  which  he  (Levi)  will  not  be  positive  to." 
Is  it  possible  that  among  several  names  he  cannot 
be  positive  so  much  as  to  one,  after  having  nam«<i 
the  earls  of  Perth,  Middleton,  and  Melfort  so  often 
at  White's  and  the  coffeehouses  t  Again,  he  declare«i 
'*That  my  lord  Sussex  came  in  with  Mr.  Skelton: 
that  both  drank  tea  with  him ;"  and  therefore  vbtt- 
ever  words  passed  my  lord  Sussex  must  be  a  witney^ 
to.  But  his  lordship  declares  before  the  council 
'*  That  he  never  stirred  out  of  the  coach,  and  that 
Mr.  Skelton,  in  going,  returning,  and  talking  with 
Levi,  was  not  absent  half  a  minute.**  Therefore  nov, 
in  his  printed  Narrative,  he  contradicts  that  essentiii 
circumstance  of  my  lord  Sussex  coming  in  along  with 
Mr.  Skelton,  so  that  we  are  here  to  suppose  tha: 
this  discourse  passed  only  between  him  and  ^r. 
Skelton,  without  any  third  person  for  a  witnefs,  aoJ 
therefore  he  thought  he  might  safely  affirm  what  ht 
pleased.  Besides,  the  nature  of  their  discoune,  u 
Mr.  Levi  reports  it,  makes  this  part  of  his  Nanativr 
impossible  and  absurd,  because  the  truth  of  it  tonu 
upon  Mr.  Skelton's  mistaking  him  for  the  real  Mr. 
Lewis ;  and  it  happens  that  seven  persons  of  qualiti 
were  by  in  a  room  where  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Skelton 
were  half  an  hour  in  company,  and  saw  them  talk 
together.  It  happens  likewise  that  the  real  anJ 
counterfeit  Lewis  have  no  more  reaemblance  to  ««rb 
other  in  their  persons  than  they  have  in  their  ande^ 
standings,  their  truth,  their  reputation,  or  their  prin- 
ciples. Besides,  in  this  Narrative  Mr.  Levi  direct); 
affirms  what  he  directly  denied  to  the  eari  of  Petr^ 
borough,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr.  Lewis  himself;  u> 
whom  he  twice  or  thrice  expressly  affirmed  that  Mr. 
Skelton  had  not  named  either  place  or  person. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  Levi's  Nanati^r 
which  may  deceive  the  reader.  He  says  **  Mr.  Sltl- 
ton  was  taken  into  the  dining-room ;"  this  diniJ)^ 
room  is  a  ground-room  next  the  street,  and  Mr. 
Skelton  never  went  further  than  the  door  of  it.  Hif 
many  prevarications  in  this  whole  affair,  and  the 
many  thousand  various  ways  of  telling  his  ttorjr,  vr 
too  tedious  to  be  related.  I  shall  therefore  coudude 
with  one  remark.  By  the  true  account  given  in  thti 
paper  it  appears  that  Mr.  Skelton,  finding  his  mistakf 
before  he  spoke  a  word,  begged  Mr.  Levi's  pardon, 
and,  by  way  of  apology,  told  him  "  his  visit  ira§  in- 
tended to  Mr.  Lewis  of  my  lord  Dartmouth's  offin. 
to  thank  him  for  the  service  he  had  done  him  u 
passing  the  privy  seal."  It  is  probable  that  .Mr. 
Levi's  low  intellectuals  were  deluded  by  the  won! 
service,  which  he  took  as  compliments  from  9oat 
persons,  and  then  it  was  easy  to  find  names.  Tbui. 
what  his  ignorance  and  simplicity  misled  him  to 
begin,  his  malice  taught  him  to  propagate. 

I  have  been  the  more  solicitous  to  set  this  matter 
in  a  clear  light,  because,  Mr.  Lewis  being  emplo;*^! 
and  trusted  in  public  affairs,  if  this  report  had  pre- 
vailed persons  of  the  first  rank  might  pofsiblj  have 
been  wounded  through  his  sides. 
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Spargere  voces 
la  Tttlfom  ambiguaa.  et  qanrere  oohkIiu  arma. 

Tvt  fabhop  of  Saram'a  "  IntrodveUoa"  waa  a  pamphlet  whidi 
be  published  as  an  alarm  to  warn  tha  nation  of  th«  approach 
of  popery.  Swift,  who  seems  to  have  disliked  the  bishop  with 
•Duetbing  more  than  political  aversion,  treats  him  like  one 
vbuD  he  is  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  insult.— JoHViiOif. 

This  piefaoe  may  seem  to  us,  at  this  distance,  wholly  per> 
Mosl.  But  the  reader  roust  consider  Dr.  Burnet,  not  as  a 
bidhop  but  a  ministerial  writer.  It  was  observed  by  another  of 
hi.aDsverer»  [Sp^evJum  Sarishurianttm],  "That  the  frequent 
and  hasty  repetitions  of  such  preftees  and  introductions— no  leas 
thaa  three  new  ones,  in  about  one  year's  time,  beside  an  old 
■tnioeabte  one  republished  concerning  persecution— are  pre- 
Indei  to  other  praciical  things  besides  pastoral  cares,  sermons, 
ittl  histories.*^ 


TO  THE  BOOKSELLER. 


Mr.  Morphbw, — ^Tour  care  in  putting  an  adyertise- 
meat  in  the  Examiner  has  been  of  very  great  use  to 
me.  I  now  send  you  my  Preface  to  the  bishop  of 
Sirum't  Introduction  to  his  third  volume,  which  I 
desire  you  to  print  in  such  a  form  as  in  the  book- 
•eller's  phrase  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch,  hoping 
it  will  give  such  a  public  notice  of  my  design,  that 
it  may  come  into  the  hands  of  those  who  perhaps 
IooIl  not  into  the  bishop's  Introduction.*  I  desire 
)ou  will  prefix  to  this  a  passage  out  of  Virgil,  which 
does  10  perfectly  agree  with  my  present  tbotights  of 
hu  lordship,  that  I  cannot  express  them  better  nor 
more  truly  than  those  words  do. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant* 

G.   MlfiOSAllUM. 


A  PREFACE,  Ice. 

Tin9  way  of  publishing  introductioDS  to  books  that 
trc  God  knows  when  to  come  out,  is  either  wholly 
new,  or  so  long  unpractised  that  my  small  reading 
cinnot  trace  it.  However,  we  are  to  suppose  that  a 
penoa  of  his  lordship's  great  age  and  experience 
would  hardly  act  such  a  piece  of  singularity,  without 
some  extraordinary  motives.  I  cannot  but  observe 
that  his  fellow-labourer,  the  author  of  the  paper  called 
the  Englishman  [Steele],  seems  in  some  of  his  late 
performances  to  have  almost  transcribed  the  notions 
of  the  bishop :  these  notions  I  take  to  haye  been  dic- 
tated by  the  same  masters,  leaving  to  each  writer 
that  pectiliar  manner  of  expressing  himself  which  the 
poverty  of  our  language  forces  me  to  call  their  style, 
^ben  the  Guardian  changed  his  title,  and  professed 
to  eofage  in  Action,  I  was  sure  the  word  was  given ; 
that  grand  preparations  were  making  against  next 
*««>noa ;  that  all  advantages  would  be  taken  of  the 
little  dissensions  reported  to  be  among  those  in 
power;  and  that  the  Guardian  would  soon  be  seconded 
t>?  tome  other  plqueerers  from  the  same  camp.  But 
I  viil  confess  my  suspicions  did  not  carry  me  so  fiar 
«« to  conjecture  that  this  venerable  champion  would 
^  in  such  mighty  haste  to  come  into  the  field  and 
•»nre  in  the  quality  of  an  enfant  perdu^  armed  only 
with  a  pocket-pistol  before  his  great  blunderbuss 
coQld  be  got  ready,  his  old  rusty  breastplate  scoured, 
iod  hit  cracked  headpiece  mended. 

I  was  debating  with  myself  whether  this  hint  of 
producing  a  small  pamphlet  to  give  notice  of  a  large 

*The  btshopPs  Introdnction  is  pieflMed  with  a  letter  tohia 
bunkwUer.  of  which  this  ii  a  borleaqoa. 
^  One  of  dis  forlorn  hope. 


folio  was  not  borrowed  firom  the  ceremonial  in 
Spanish  romances,  where  a  dwarf  is  sent  out  upon 
the  battlements  to  signify  to  all  passengers  what  a 
mighty  giant  there  is  in  the  castle,  or  whether  the 
bishop  copied  this  proceeding  from  ihe  fanfarronade 
of  Monsieur  Boufflers  when  the  earl  of  Portland  and 
tliat  general  had  an  interview.  Several  men  were 
appointed,  at  certain  periods,  to  ride  in  great  haste 
toward  the  English  camp,  and  cry  out  Monseigneur 
vientf  MoMeignewr  vient ;  then  small  parties  ad- 
vancing with  the  same  speed  and  the  same  cr)* ;  and 
this  foppery  held  for  many  hours,  until  the  mareschal 
himself  arrived.  So  here  the  bishop  (as  we  find  by 
his  dedication  to  Mr.  Churchill  the  bookseller)  has 
for  a  long  time  sent  warning  of  his  arrival  by  adver- 
tisements in  Gazettes;  and  now  hi«  introduction 
advances  to  tell  us  again  Monaeigneur  vient;  in  the 
mean  time  we  must  gape,  and  wait,  and  gaze,  the 
Lord  knows  how  long,  and  keep  our  spirits  in  some 
reasonable  agitation,  until  his  lordship's  real  self 
shall  think  fit  to  appear  in  the  habit  of  a  folio. 

I  have  seen  the  same  sort  of  management  at  a 
puppet-show.  Some  puppets  of  little  or  no  con- 
sequence appeared  several  times  at  the  window  to 
allure  the  boys  and  the  rabble ;  the  trumpeter  sounded 
ofVen,  and  the  door-keeper  cried  a  hundred  times, 
until  he  was  hoarse,  that  they  were  just  going  to 
begin,  yet,  after  all,  we  were  forced  sometimes  to 
wait  an  hotir  before  Punch  himself  in  person  made 
his  entry. 

But  whv  this  ceremony  among  old  acquaintance  1 
The  world  and  he  have  long  known  one  another : 
let  him  appoint  his  hour,  and  make  his  visit,  without 
troubling  us  all  day  with  a  succession  of  messages 
f^om  his  lackeys  and  pages. 

With  submission,  thesj^  little  arts  of  getting  ofiT  an 
edition  do  ill  become  any  author  above  the  size  of 
Marten  the  surgeon.  My  lord  tells  us  that  "  many 
thousands  olT  the  two  former  parts  of  his  History  are 
in  the  kingdom ;"  and  now  he  perpetually  advertises 
in  the  Gazette  that  he  intends  to  publish  the  third. 
This  is  exactly  in  the  method  and  style  of  Marten ; 
**  the  seventh  edition  (many  thousanas  of  the  former 
editions  having  been  sold  off  in  a  small  time)  of  Mr. 
Marten's  book  concerning  secret  diseases,"  &c. 

Does  his  lordship  intend  to  publish  his  great  volume 
by  subscription,  and  is  this  introduction  only  by  way 
of  specimen  1  I  was  inclined  to  think  so,  because 
in  the  prefixed  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill,  which  intro- 
duces this  introduction,  there  are  some  dubious  ex- 
pressions :  he  says  **  the  advertisements  he  published 
were  in  order  to  move  people  to  furnish  him  with 
materials  which  might  help  him  to  finish  his  work 
with  great  advantage."  If  he  means  half  a  guinea 
upon  the  subscription,  and  the  other  half  at  the  deli- 
very, why  does  he  not  tell  us  so  in  plain  terms  t 

I  am  wondering  how  it  came  to  pass  that  this 
diminutive  letter  to  Mr.  Churchill  should  under- 
stand the  business  of  introducing  better  than  the 
introduction  itself;  or  why  tEe  bishop  did  not  take 
it  into  his  head  to  send  the  former  into  the  world 
some  months  before  the  latter,  which  would  have 
been  a  greater  improvement  upon  the  solemnity  of 
the  procession. 

Since  I  writ  these  last  lines  I  have  perused  the 
whole  pamphlet  (which  I  had  only  dipped  in  be- 
fore), and  found  I  had  been  hunting  upon  a  wrong 
scent ;  for  the  author  has  in  several  parts  of  his 
piece  discovered  the  true  motives  which  put  him 
upon  sending  it  abroad  at  this  juncture;  I  shall 
therefore  consider  them  as  they  come  in  my  way. 

My  lord  begins  his  introduction  with  an  account 
of  the  reasons  why  he  was  guilty  of  so  many  mis- 
lakes  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the  Re- 
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formation :  his  excuses  are  just,  rational,  and  ex- 
tremely consistent.  He  says,  **  he  wrote  In  haste," 
which  he  confirms  by  adding  '*  that  it  lay  a  year 
after  he  wrote  it  before  it  was  put  into  the  press/* 
At  the  same  time  he  mentioned  a  passage  extremely 
to  the  honour  of  that  pious  and  excellent  prelate 
archbishop  Bancroft,  which  demonstrates  his  grace 
to  have  been  a  person  of  great  sagacity  and  almost 
a  prophet.  Dr.  Burnet,  then  a  private  divine,  **  de- 
sired admittance  to  the  Cotton  library,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  archbishop,  who  told  sir  John  Cotton 
that  the  said  doctor  was  no  friend  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  crown  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom. 
This  judgment  was  the  more  extraordinary,  because 
the  doctor  had  not  long  before  published  a  book  in 
Scotland,  with  his  name  prefixed,  which  carries  the 
regal  prerogative  higher  than  any  writer  of  the  age  :* 
however,  the  good  archbishop  lived  to  see  his  opi- 
nion become  universal  in  the  kingdom. 

The  bishop  goes  on  for  many  pages  with  an  ac- 
count of  certain  facta  relating  to  the  publishing  of 
his  two  former  volumes  of  the  Reformation;  the 
great  success  of  that  work,  and  the  adversaries  who 
appeared  against  it.  These  are  matters  out  of  the 
way  of  my  reading ;  only  I  observe  that  poor  Mr. 
Henry  Wharton,  who  has  deserved  so  well  of  the 
commonwealth  of  learning,  and  who  gave  himself 
the  trouble  of  detecting  some  hundreds  of  the 
bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter  from 
his  lordship ;  upon  which,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning 
a  peculiar  method  which  this  prelate  takes  to  revenge 
himself  upon  those  who  presume  to  differ  from  him 
in  print.  The  bishop  of  Rochester  happened  some 
years  ago  to  be  of  this  number.  My  lord  of  Sarum, 
in  his  reply,  ventured  to  tell  the  world  that  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  writ  a^ikinst  him,  meaning  Dr. 
AtterbuiT,  was  one  upon  whom  he  had  conferred 
great  obligations,  which  was  a  very  generous  chris* 
tian  contrivance  of  charging  his  adversary  with  in- 
gratitude. But  it  seems  the  truth  happened  to  be 
on  the  other  side,  which  the  doctor  made  appear  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  have  silenced  his  lordship 
for  ever  if  he  had  not  been  writing-proof.  Poor 
Mr.  Wharton,  in  his  grave,  is  charged  with  the  same 
accusation,  but  with  circumstances  the  most  aggra- 
vating that  malice  and  something  else  could  invent ; 
and  which  I  will  no  more  believe  than  five  hundred 
passages  in  a  certain  book  of  travels  [Burnet's  Tra- 
vels].  See  the  character  he  gives  of  a  divine  and  a 
scholar  who  shortened  his  life  in  the  service  of  God 
and  the  church.  *'  Mr.  Wharton  desired  me  to  in- 
tercede with  Tillotson  for  a  prebend  of  Canterbury. 
I  did  so,  but  Wharton  would  not  believe  it ;  said  he 
would  be  revenged,  and  so  writ  against  me.  Soon 
after,  he  was  convinced  I  had  spoke  for  him  ;  said 
he  was  set  on  to  do  what  he  did,  and  if  I  would 
procure  anything  for  him  he  would  discover  every- 
thing to  me."  What  a  spirit  of  candour,  charity, 
and  good  nature,  generosity,  and  truth,  shines 
through  this  story,  told  of  a  most  excellent  and  pious 
divine  twenty  years  after  his  death,  without  one 
single  voucher ! 

Come  we  now  to  the  reasons  which  moved  his 
lordship  to  set  about  this  work  at  this  time.  **  He 
could  delay  it  no  longer,  because  the  reasons  of  his 
engaging  in  it  at  first  seem  to  return  upon  him." 
He  was  then  frightened  with  '*  the  danger  of  a  pop- 
ish successor  in  view,  and  the  dreadful  apprehen- 
sions of  the  power  of  France.  England  has  foi^t 
these  dangers,"  and  yet  is  **  nearer  to  them  than 
ever,"  and  therefore  he  is  resolved  to  **  awaken 
them  "  with  his  third  volume  ;  but  in  the  mean  time 

■  "Vindication  of  the  Authority.  Constitution,  and  Laws  of 
th«  Church  and  State  of  SootUml."  dwiicatcd  to  the  duko  of 
'    -*derdale,  and  publiahcd  in  1072. 


sends  this  iotroduction  to  let  them  know  (Ley  are 
aaleep.  He  then  goes  on  in  describing  the  condi- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  after  such  a  manner  as  if 
destruction  hung  over  us  by  a  single  hair ;  as  if  the 
pope,  the  devil,  the  pretender,  and  France,  wen 
just  at  our  doors. 

When  the  bishop  published  his  History,  there  m» 
a  popish  plot  on  foot :  the  duke  of  York,  a  knovu 
papist,  was  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown;  ibe 
house  of  commons  would  not  hear  of  any  eipedicnt 
for  securing  their  religion  under  a  popish  prince, 
nor  would  the  king  or  lords  consent  to  a  bill  of  n- 
elusion ;  the  French  king  was  in  the  height  of  h» 
grandeur  and  the  vigour  of  his  age.  At  thia  da) 
the  presumptive  heir,  with  that  whole  illuatriow 
family,  are  protestants ;  the  popish  pretender  ex- 
cluded for  ever  by  several  acta  of  parliament ;  and 
every  person  in  the  smallest  employment,  as  well  a> 
the  members  of  both  houses,  obliged  to  abjure  him. 
The  French  king  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  life ;  hii 
armies  have  been  conquered,  and  his  towns  «on 
from  him  for  ten  years  together ;  and  his  kingdom 
is  in  danger  of  being  torn  by  divisions  during  a  lonf 
minority.  Are  these  cases  parallel  f  or  are  we  nov 
in  more  danger  of  France  and  popery  than  we  w(t*' 
thirty  years  ago  1  What  can  be  the  motive  for  ad- 
vancing  such  false,  such  detesUble  assertions  t  vhai 
conclusions  would  his  lordship  draw  from  such  pre- 
mises as  these  1  If  injurious  appellations  were  of 
any  advantage  to  a  cause  (as  the  style  of  our  adTcr- 
saries  would  make  us  believe),  what  appellatiob* 
would  those  deserve  who  thus  endeavour  to  lov 
the  seeds  of  sedition,  and  are  impatient  to  see  tb« 
fruito  1  *•  But,"  saith  he,  « the  deaf  adder  stoppp(> 
her  ears,  let  the  charmer  charm  nexer  so  wiselv." 
True,  my  lord,  there  are  indeed  too  many  adden  Id 
this  nation's  bosom ;  adders  in  all  shapes  and  in 
all  habits,  whom  neither  the  queen  nor  parliamrct 
can  charm  to  loyalty,  truth,  religion,  or  honour. 

Among  other  instances  produced  by  him  of  tht 
dismal  condition  we  are  in,  he  offers  one  which 
could  not  easily  be  guessed.  It  is  this,  "  That  tb« 
little  factious  pamphlets  written  about  the  end  of 
king  Charles  II.'s  reign  lie  dead  in  shops,  are  looktd 
on  as  waste  paper,  and  turned  to  pasteboard.*'  Hov 
many  are  there  of  his  lordship's  writings  whitb 
could  otherwise  never  have  been  of  any  real  aenicr 
to  the  public  f  Has  he  indeed  so  mean  an  opiiiii'Q 
of  our  taste,  to  send  us  at  this  time  of  day  into  &U 
the  comers  of  Holbom,  Duck-lane,  and  Moorfiel'U, 
in  quest  after  the  fiactious  trash  publislied  in  thoM 
days  by  Julian  Johnson,  Hickeringil,  Dr.  Oatei. 
and  himself  1 

His  lordship,  taking  it  for  a  postulatum  that  th« 
queen  and  ministry,  both  houses  of  parliament,  and 
a  vast  majority  of  the  landed  gentlemen  througboot 
England,  are  running  headlong  into  popery*  ^)* 
hold  on  the  occasion  to  describe  *•  the  croeltiei  in 
queen  Mary's  reign ;  an  inquisition  setting  up  ^' 
gots  in  Smithfield,  and  executions  all  over  the  kiitf- 
dom.  Here  is  that,"  says  he,  "  which  thow  thai 
look  toward  a  popish  successor  must  look  for."  Ai*d 
he  insinuates  through  his  whole  pamphlet,  that  all 
who  are  not  of  his  party  "look  toward  a  popish 
successor."  These  he  divides  into  two  parts;  lif 
Tory  laity,  and  the  Tory  clexgy.  He  tells  the  for- 
mer, "Although  they  have  no  religion  atsll,  bui 
resolve  to  change  with  every  wind  and  tide,  yet  ih<) 
ought  to  have  compassion  on  their  countrymen  aod 
kindred."  Then  he  applies  himself  to  the  Tori 
clergy,  assures  them  that  "the  fires  revived  ia 
Smithfield  and  all  over  the  nation  wUl  hnve  do 
amiable  view,  but  least  of  all  to  them,  who.  if  the? 
have  any  principles  at  all,  must  be  turned  out  ««J 
their  livings,  leave  their  families,  be  hunted  frow 
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pitce  to  ptace  into  parts  beyond  the  seas,  and  meet 
with  that  contempt  with  which  they  treated  foreign- 
ers who  took  sanctuary  among  us." 

ThU  requires  a  recapitulation,  with  some  remarks. 
Fint,  I  do  affirm  that  in  eTery  hundred  of  professed 
atfaeiflti,  deiata,  and  sociniana  in  the  kingdom,  nine- 
t)-DiDe  at  least  are  stanch  thorough-paced  Whigs, 
entirely  agreeing  with  his  lordship  in  politics  and 
diicipline ;  and  therefore  will  venture  all  the  fires  of 
hfU,  rather  than  singe  one  hair  of  their  beards  in 
Smitiifield.  Secondly,  I  do  likewise  affirm  that 
those  whom  we  usually  understand  by  the  appella- 
lioo  of  Tory  or  high-church  clergy  were  the  great- 
est sticklers  against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of 
king  Jamea  II.,  the  best  writers  against  popery,  and 
the  moat  exemplary  sufferers  for  the  established  re- 
li^hoQ.  Thirdly,  I  do  pronounce  it  to  be  a  most 
fitl«e  and  infamous  scandal  upon  the  nation  in  ge« 
neral,  and  on  the  clergy  in  particular,  to  reproach 
them  for  **  treating  foreigners  with  haughtiness  and 
contempt."  The  French  huguenots  are  many 
thousand  witnesses  to  the  contrary ;  and  1  wish  they 
deierred  the  thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment 
they  haye  receiTed. 

Lastly,  I  obaerre  that  the  author  of  a  paper 
nlled  "The  Englishman"  has  nm  into  the  same 
cant,  ^Tely  advising  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
not  to  bring  in  popery ;  because  that  will  put  them 
ander  a  necessity  of  parting  with  their  wives,  or 
Umg  their  livings. 

The  bulk  of  the  kingdom,  both  clergy  and  laity, 
happen  to  differ  extremely  firom  this  prelate  in  many 
principles  both  of  politics  and  religion.  Now  I  ask 
whether,  if  any  man  of  them  had  signed  his  name  to 
>  system  of  atheism  or  popery,  he  could  have  argued 
with  them  otherwise  than  he  does  Y  or,  if  I  should 
write  a  grave  letter  to  his  lordship  with  the  same 
tdvice,  taking  it  for  granted  that  he  was  half  an 
atheist  and  half  a  papist,  and  conjuring  him  by  all 
he  held  dear  to  have  compassion  upon  sdi  those  who 
b^liered  a  Qod,  ''not  to  revive  the  fires  in  Smith- 
^M;  that  he  must  either  forfeit  his  bishopric,  or 
not  marry  a  fourth  wife," — I  ask  whether  he  would 
Dot  think  I  intended  him  the  highest  injury  and 
tffroDtt 

But  as  to  the  Tory  laity,  he  gives  them  up  in  a 
lump  for  abandoned  atheists ;  they  are  a  set  of  men 
>o  *'  impiously  corrupted  in  the  point  of  religion  that 
DO  scene  of  cruelty  can  fright  them  from  leaping  into 
^  (popery),  and  perhaps  acting  such  a  part  in  it  as 
|°Ay  be  aaaigned  them."  He  therefore  despairs  of 
influencing  them  by  any  topics  drawn  from  religion 
or  compassion,  and  advances  the  consideration  of 
interest  as  the  only  powerful  argument  to  persuade 
them  against  popery. 

^^t  he  offers  upon  this  head  is  so  very  amasing 
from  a  christian,  a  clergyman,  and  a  prelate  of  the 
church  of  England,  that  I  must  in  my  own  imagina- 
tion strip  him  of  those  three  capacities,  and  put  him 
^ong  the  number  of  that  set  of  men  he  mentions 
>n  the  paragraph  before ;  or  else  it  will  be  impossible 
to  «hape  out  an  answer. 

Hb  lordship,  in  order  to  dissuade  the  Tories  from 
their  deaign  of  bringing  in  popery,  tells  them,  **  how 
valuable  a  part  of  the  whole  soil  of  England,  the 
^hbey-lands,  the  estates  of  the  bishops,  of  the  cathe- 
driUt,  and  the  tithes  are ;"  how  difficult  such  a  re* 
•umption  would  be  to  many  families ;  **  yet  all  these 
&ttst  be  thrown  up ;  for  sacrilege  in  the  church  of 
nome  ia  a  mortal  sin."  I  desire  it  may  be  observed 
what  a  jumble  here  is  made  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
u  tf  they  were  all  upon  the  same  foot,  were  alienated 
with  equal  justice,  and  the  clergy  had  no  more  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  one  than  the  other ;  whereas 


the  four  branches  mentioned  by  him  are  of  very 
different  consideration.     If  I  might  venture  to  guess 
the  opinion  of  the  clergy  upon  this  matter,  I  believe 
they  could  wish  that  some  small  part  of  the  abbey- 
lands  had  been  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  poor 
bishoprics ;  and  a  very  few  acres  to  serve  for  glebes 
in  those  parishes  where  there  are  none  ;  after  which 
I  think  they  would  not  repine  that  the  laity  should 
possess  the  rest.     If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  and 
cathedrals  were  exorbitant  before  the  Reformation,  I 
believe  the  present  clergy's  wishes  reach  no  further 
than  that  some  reasonable  temper  had  been  used  in- 
stead of  paring  them  to  the  quick.     But  as  to  the 
tithes,  without  examining  whether  they  be  of  divine 
institution,   I  conceive  there  is  hardly  one  of  that 
sacred  order  in  England,  and  very  few  even  among 
the  laity  who  love  the  church,  who  will  not  allow 
the  misapplying  of  those  revenues  to  secular  persons 
to  have  been  at  first  a  most  flagrant  act  of  injustice 
and  oppression;  although,  at  the  same  time,  God 
forbid  they  should  be  restored  any  other  way  than 
by  gradual  purchase,  by  the  consent  of  those  who 
are  now  the  lawful  possessors,  or  by  the  piety  and 
generosity  of  such  worthy  spirits  as  this  nation  some- 
times produces.     The  bishop  knows  very  well  that 
the  application  of  tithes  to  the  maintenance  of  mo- 
nasteries was  a  scandalous  usurpation,  even  in  pop- 
ish times ;  that  the  monks  usiudly  sent  out  some  of 
their  fraternity  to  aupply  the  cures ;  and  that  when 
the  monasteries  were  granted  away  by  Henry  Y III. 
the  parishes  were  left  destitute,  or  very  meanly  pro- 
vided, of  any  maintenance  for  a  pastor.     So  that  in 
many  places  the  whole  ecclesiastieal  dues,  even  to 
mortuaries,  Easter-offerings,  and  the  like,  are  in  lay 
hands,  and  the  incumbent  lies  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  his  patron  for  his  daily  bread.     By  these  means 
there  are  several  hundred  parishes  in  England  under 
twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  many  under  ten.     I  take 
his  lordship's  bishopric  to  be  worth  near  2500^.  an- 
nual income :  and  I  will  engage,  at  half  a  year's 
warning,   to  find  him  above  a  hundred  beneficed 
clergymen  who  have  not  so  much  among  them  all  to 
support  themselves  and  their  families ;  most  of  them 
orthodox,  of  good  life  and  conversation,  as  loth  to 
see  the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfleld  as  his  lordship, 
and  at  least  as  ready  to  face  them  under  a  popish 
persecution.     But  nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who 
abound  in  riches  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be 
in  want.     How  can  the  neighbouring  vicar  feel  cold 
or  hunger  while  my  lord  is  seated  by  a  good  fire  in 
the  warmest  room  of  his  palace  with  a  dosen  dishes 
before  him  1    I  remember  one  other  prelate  much  of 
the  same  stamp,  who,  when  his  clergy  would  men- 
tion their  wishes  that  some  act  of  parliament  might 
be  thought  of  for  the  good  of  the  church,  would  say, 
"  Gentlemen,  we  are  very  well  as  we  are ;  if  they 
would  let  us  alone,  we  should  ask  no  more." 

*'  Sacrilege,"  says  my  lord,  "  in  the  church  of 
Rome  is  a  mortal  sin  ;*'  and  is  it  only  so  in  the 
church  of  Rome  1  or  is  it  but  a  venial  sin  in  the 
church  of  England  t  Our  litany  calls  fornication  a 
deadly  sin ;  and  1  would  appeid  to  his  lordship  for 
fifty  years  past,  whether  he  thought  that  or  sacrilege 
the  deadliest  1  To  make  light  of  such  a  sin,  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  is  frightening  us  from  an  idol- 
atrous religion,  should  seem  not  very  consistent. 
**  Thou  that  sayest  a  man  should  not  commit  adul- 
tery,* dost  thou  commit  adultery  t  Thou  that  abhor- 
rest  idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege  t" 

To  smooth  the  way  for  the  return  of  popery  in 
queen  Mary's  time,  the  grantees  were  confirmed  by 
the  pope  in  the  possession  of  the  abbey-lands.  But 
the  bishop  tells  us  that  '*  this  confirmation  was 
fraudulent  and  invalid."    I  shall  believe  it  to  be  so. 
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although  I  happen  to  read  it  in  his  lordship's  His- 
tory. But  he  adds  **  that,  although  the  confirmatioii 
had  been  good,  the  priests  would  have  got  their  land 
again  by  these  two  methods ;  first,  the  statute  of 
mortmain  was  repealed  for  twenty  years  ;  in  which 
time,  no  doubt,  they  reckoned  they  would  recover 
the  best  part  of  what  they  had  lost ;  beside  that  en- 
gaging the  clergy  to  renew  no  leases  was  a  thing 
entirely  in  their  own  power  ;  and  this  in  forty  years' 
time  would  raise  their  revenues  to  be  ahout  ten 
times  their  present  Talue."  These  two  expedients 
for  increasing  the  rcTenues  of  the  church  he  repre- 
sents  as  pernicious  designs,  fit  only  to  be  practised 
in  times  of  popery,  and  such  as  the  laity  ought  never 
to  consent  to ;  whence,  and  from  what  he  said  before 
about  tithes,  his  lordship  has  freely  declared  his 
opinion  that  the  clergy  are  rich  enough,  and  that  the 
least  addition  to  their  subsistence  would  be  a  step 
toward  popery.  Now  it  happens  that  the  two  only 
methods  which  could  be  thought  on,  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success,  toward  some  reasonable  augment- 
ation of  ecclesiastical  revenues,  are  here  rejected  by 
a  bishop  as  a  means  for  introducing  popery,  and  the 
nation  publicly  warned  against  them  ;  whereas  the 
continuance  of  the  statute  of  mortmain  in  full  force, 
after  the  church  bad  been  so  terribly  stripped,  ap- 
peared to  her  majesty  and  the  kingdom  a  very  un- 
necessary hardship  ;  upon  which  account  it  was  at 
several  times  relaxed  by  the  legislature.  Now,  as 
the  relaxation  of  that  statute  is  manifestly  one  of  the 
reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  those  terrible  appre- 
hensions of  popery  coming  on  us ;  so  I  conceive 
another  ground  of  bis  fears  is  the  remission  of  the 
first-fruits  and  tenths.  But  where  the  inclination  to 
popery  lay,  whether  in  her  majesty  who  proposed 
this  benefaction,  the  parliament  which  confirmed, 
or  the  clergy  who  accepted  it,  his  lordship  has  not 
thought  fit  to  determine. 

The  other  popish  expedient  for  augmenting  church 
revenues  is,  *'  engaging  the  clergy  to  renew  no 
leases."  Several  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen 
have  assured  me  that  nothing  has  been  more  wished 
for  by  good  men  than  a  law  to  prevent  bishops,  at 
least,  from  setting  leases  for  lives.  I  could  name  ten 
hishoprics  in  England  whose  revenues  one  with 
another  do  not  amount  to  600/.  a-year  for  each  ; 
and  if  his  lordship's,  for  instance,  would  be  above 
ten  times  the  value  when  the  lives  are  expired,  I 
should  think  the  overplus  would  not  be  ill  disposed 
toward  an  augmentation  of  such  as  are  now  shame- 
folly  poor.  But  I  do  assert  that  such  an  expedient 
was  not  always  thought  popish  and  dangerous  by 
thiff  right  reverend  historian.  I  have  had  the  honour 
formerly  to  converse  with  him ;  and  he  has  told  me 
several  years  ago  that  he  lamented  extremely  the 
power  which  bishops  had  of  letting  leases  for  lives  ; 
whereby,  as  he  said,  they  were  utterly  deprived  of 
raising  their  revenues,  whatever  alterations  might 
happen  in  the  value  of  money  by  length  of  time.  I 
think  the  reproach  of  betraying  private  conversation 
will  not  upon  this  account  be  laid  to  my  charge. 
Neither  do  I  believe  he  would  have  changed  his 
opinion  upon  any  score,  but  to  take  up  another  more 
agreeahle  to  the  maxims  of  his  party,  *'  that  the  least 
addition  of  property  to  the  church  is  one  step  toward 
popery." 

The  bishop  goes  on  with  much  earnestness  and 
prolixity  to  prove  that  the  pope's  confirmation  of  the 
church-lands  to  those  who  held  them  by  king  Hen- 
ry's donation  was  null  and  fraudulent ;  which  is  a 
point  that  1  believe  no  protestant  in  England  would 
give  threepence  to  have  his  choice  whether  it  should 
be  true  or  false :  it  might  Indeed  serve  as  a  passage 
in  hii  history,  among  a  thousand  other  instances,  to 


detect  the  knavery  of  the  court  of  Rome ;  bat  I  uk, 
where  could  be  the  use  of  it  in  this  introduction  i 
or  why  all  this  haste  in  publishing  it  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  so  out  of  all  method  apart,  and  before  the 
work  itself  t  He  gives  his  reasons  in  very  plain 
terms ;  we  are  now,  it  seems,  **  in  more  danger  of 
popery  than  toward  the  end  of  king  Charles  II.'i 
reign.  That  set  of  men  (the  Tories)  is  so  impiouslT 
corrupted  in  the  point  of  religion,  that  no  scene  of 
cruelty  can  frighten  them  firom  leaping  into  it,  and 
perhaps  from  acting  such  a  part  in  it  as  may  be 
assigned  them."  He  doubts  whether  the  high* 
church  clergy  have  any  principles,  and  therefore  will 
be  ready  to  turn  off  their  wives,  and  look  on  the  firn 
kindled  in  Smithfield  as  an  amiable  view.  The«e 
are  the  facts  he  all  along  takes  for  granted,  tod 
argues  accordingly.  Therefore,  in  despair  of  dis- 
suading the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  land  from  m- 
troducing  popery,  by  any  motives  of  honour,  religion, 
alliance,  or  mercy,  he  assures  them  **  That  the  pope 
has  not  duly  confirmed  their  titles  to  the  churrh- 
lands  in  their  possession ;"  which  therefore  must  be 
infallibly  restored  as  soon  as  that  religion  it  eiu* 
blished  among  us. 

Thus,  in  his  lordship's  opinion,  there  is  notiiio^ 
wanting  to  make  the  majority  of  the  kingdom,  botli 
for  number,  quality,  and  possession,  immediatetr 
embrace  popery,  except  a  **firm  bull  from  tb'r 
pope,"  to  secure  the  abbey  and  other  church  lands 
and  tithes  to  the  present  proprietors  and  their  bem: 
if  this  only  difflciilty  could  now  be  adjusted  the  p^^ 
tender  would  be  restored  next  session,  the  twp 
houses  reconciled  to  the  church  of  Rome  agtin4 
Easter  term,  and  the  fires  Hghted  in  Smithfield  tj 
Midsummer.  Such  horrible  calumnies  against  ant- 
tion  are  not  the  less  injurious  to  decency,  good-nature, 
truth,  honour,  and  religion,  because  Uiey  maj  be 
vented  with  safety  ;  and  I  will  appeal  to  any  reader 
of  common  understanding  whether  this  be  not  the 
most  nattiral  and  necessary  deduction  from  the  yu- 
sages  I  have  cited  and  referred  to. 

Yet  all  this  is  but  friendlv  dealing  in  comparison 
with  what  he  affords  the  clergy  upon  the  same  ar- 
ticle. He  supposes  that  whole  reverend  body  who 
differ  from  him  in  principles  of  church  or  state,  » 
far  from  disliking  popery  upon  the  above-mentioned 
motives  of  perjury,  ♦*  quitting  their  wives  or  bumin? 
their  relations,"  that  the  hopes  of  **  enjoying  tbe 
abbey-lands"  would  soon  bear  dovm  all  such  con- 
siderations and  be  an  effectual  incitement  to  their 
perversion ;  and  so  he  goes  gravely  on,  as  with  the 
only  argument  which  he  thinks  can  have  any  force, 
to  assure  them  that  the  **  parochial  priestt  in  Ro- 
man catholic  countries  are  much  poorer  than  in 
ours  ;  the  several  orders  of  regulars  and  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  church  devouring  all  their  treasue  f 
and  by  consequence  *'  their  hopes  are  vain  of  ex- 
pecting to  be  richer  after  the  introduction  of 
popery." 

But,  after  all,  his  lordship  despairs  that  even  this 
argument  will  have  any  force  with  our  abominaKe 
clergy ;  because,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  They  art 
an  insensible  and  degenerate  race,  who  are  thinkinc 
of  nothing  but  their  present  advantages ;  and  so  that 
they  may  now  support  a  luxurious  and  brutal  conne 
of  irregular  and  voluptuous  practices,  thev  are  easih 
hired  to  betray  their  religion,  to  sell  their  country, 
and  give  up  that  liberty  and  those  propertSea  which 
are  the  present  felicities  and  glories  of  this  nation.*' 

He  seems  to  reckon  all  these  evils  as  matters  full; 
determined  on,  and  therefore  falls  into  the  lastusoi) 
form  of  despair,  by  threatening  tbe  authors  of  these 
miseries  with  **  lasting  infamy,  and  the  curses  of 
posterity  upon  perfidious  betrayers  of  their  trust" 
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Let  me  turn  thin  paragraph  into  Tulgar  language, 
for  the  use  of  the  poor  ;  and  strictly  adhere  to  the 
stffue  of  the  words.  I  helieve  it  may  be  faithfully 
trtngUted  in  the  following  manner :  "  The  bulk  of 
the  clergy  and  one-third  of  the  bishops  are  stupid 
SODS  of  whores,  who  think  of  nothing  but  getting 
money  as  soon  as  they  can  ;  if  they  may  but  procure 
enough  to  supply  them  in  gluttony,  drunkenness, 
and  whoring,  they  are  ready  to  turn  traitors  to  God 
and  their  country,  and  make  their  fellow-subjects 
sUvee."  The  rest  of  the  period,  about  threatening 
infftiny  and  the  curses  of  posterity  upon  such  dogs 
and  Tillains,  may  stand  as  it  does  in  the  bishop's 
own  phrase ;  and  so  make  the  paragraph  all  of  a  piece. 

I  will  engage,  on  the  other  side,  to  paraphrase  all 
the  rogues  and  rascals  in  the  Englishman,  so  as 
to  bring  them  up  exactly  to  his  lordship's  style ;  but, 
for  my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  the  plain  Billings- 
gate  way  of  calling  names,  because  it  expresses  our 
meaning  full  as  well,  and  would  save  abundance  of 
time  which  is  lost  by  circumlocution ;  so,  for  in- 
stance, John  Dunton,  who  is  retained  on  the  same 
side  with  the  bishop,  calls  my  lord -treasurer  and 
lord  Bolingbroke  traitors,  whoremongers,  and  Jacob- 
ites; which  three  words  cost  our  right  reverend 
author  thrice  as  many  lines  to  define  them  ;  and  I 
hope  his  lordship  does  not  think  there  is  any  differ- 
enre  in  point  of  morality,  whether  a  man  calls  me 
traitor  in  one  word  or  says  I  am  one  **  hired  to  be- 
tray my  religion  and  sell  my  country." 

I  am  not  surprised  to  see  the  bishop  mention  with 
contempt  all  convocations  of  the  clergy ;  for  Toland, 
Aigill,  Monmouth,  Collins,  Tindal,  and  others  of 
the  fraternity,  talk  the  very  same  language.  His 
lordship  confesses  he  is  not  inclined  **  to  expect  much 
from  the  assemblies  of  clergymen."  There  lies  the 
mi^fortone ;  for  if  he,  and  some  more  of  his  order, 
^oold  correct  their  inclinations,  a  great  deal  of  good 
might  be  expected  from  such  assemblies ;  as  much 
a*  they  are  now  cramped  by  that  submission  which 
a  corrnpt  clergy  brought  upon  their  innocent  sue* 
c^aors.  He  will  not  deny  that  his  copiousness  in 
these  matters  is,  in  his  own  opinion,  one  of  the 
meanest  parts  of  his  new  work.  I  will  agree  with 
him,  unletis  he  happens  to  be  more  copious  in  any- 
thing else.  HoweTer,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why 
he  should  be  so  copious  upon  a  subject  he  so  much 
<ie«pifiet,  unless  it  were  to  gratify  his  talent  of  rail- 
ing at  the  clergy,  in  the  number  of  whom  he  dis- 
dains to  be  reckoned,  because  be  is  a  bishop ;  for  it 
i*  a  style  I  observed  some  prelates  have  fallen  into 
of  late  years,  to  talk  of  clergymen  as  if  themselves 
vt-re  not  of  the  number.  You  will  read,  in  many  of 
their  speeches  at  Dr.  Sacheverel's  trial,  expressions 
to  th\%  or  the  like  effect :  **  My  lords,  if  clergymen 
^  «u(fered,"  &c.,  wherein  they  seem  to  have  rea- 
^ ;  and  I  am  pretty  confident  that  a  great  ma- 
j<>rit7  of  the  clergy  were  heartily  inclined  to  disown 
^^J  relation  they  had  to  the  managers  in  lawn. 
However,  it  was  a  confounding  argument  against 
prnhytery,  that  those  prelates  who  are  most  sus- 
pected to  lean  that  way  treated  their  inferior 
brethren  vrith  haughtiness,  rigour,  and  contempt ; 
although,  to  say  the  truth,  nothing  better  could  be 
hoped  for ;  because  I  believe  it  may  pass  for  a  uni- 
veraal  rale,  that,  in  every  diocese  governed  by  bishops 
of  the  Whig  species,  the  clergy  (especially  the 
(>oorer  sort)  are  under  double  discipline,  and  the 
ivity  lefV  to  themselves.  The  opinion  of  sir  Thomas 
Mote,  which  he  produces  to  prove  the  ill  conse- 
qnences  or  insignificancy  of  convocations,  advances 
no  »uch  thing;  but  says,  *<If  the  clergy  assembled 
o'^en,  and  might  act  as  other  sssemblies  of  clergy  in 
Christendom,  much  good  might  have  come ;  but  the 


misfortune  lay  in  their  long  disuse,  and  that  in  his 
own  and  a  good  part  of  his  father's  time  they  never 
came  together,  except  at  the  command  of  the  prince." 

I  suppose  his  lordship  thinks  there  is  some  ori- 
ginal impediment  in  the  study  of  divinity,  or  secret 
incapacity  in  a  gown  and  cassoc  without  lawn,  which 
disqualifies  all  inferior  clergymen  from  debating 
upon  subjects  of  doctrine  or  discipline  in  the  church. 
It  is  a  famous  saying  of  his,  **  that  he  looks  upon 
every  layman  to  be  an  honest  man  until  he  is  by 
experience  convinced  to  the  contrary ;  and  on  every 
clergyman  as  a  knave  until  he  finds  him  to  be  an 
honest  man."  What  opinion  then  must  we  have 
of  a  lower  house  of  convocation ;  where,  I  am  con- 
fident, he  vrill  hardly  find  three  persons  that  ever 
convinced  him  of  their  honesty,  or  will  ever  be  at 
the  pains  to  do  it  1  Nay,  I  am  afraid  they  would 
think  such  a  conviction  might  be  no  very  advantage- 
ous bargain,  to  gain  the  character  of  an  honest  man 
with  his  lordship,  and  lose  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

In  the  fiunous  concordats  that  was  made  between 
Francis  I.  of  France  and  pope  Leo  X.,  the  bishop 
tells  us  that  '*  tlie  king  and  pope  came  to  a  batgain, 
by  which  they  divided  the  liberties  of  the  Galltcan 
church  between  them,  and  indeed  quite  enslaved  it." 
He  intends  in  the  third  part  of  his  History,  which 
he  is  going  to  publish,  **  to  open  this  whole  matter 
to  the  world."  In  the  mean  time  he  mentions  some 
ill  consequences  to  the  Galilean  church  from  that 
concordate,  which  are  worthy  to  be  observed :  **  The 
.church  of  France  became  a  slave,  and  this  change  in 
their  constitution  put  an  end  not  only  to  national 
but  even  to  provincial  synods  in  that  kingdom.  The 
assemblies  of  the  clergy  there  meet  now  only  to  give 
subsidies,"  &c. ;  and  he  says,  *'  our  nation  may  see 
by  that  proceeding  what  it  is  to  deliver  up  the  essen- 
tial liberties  of  a  free  constitution  to  a  court." 

All  I  can  gather  from  this  matter  is,  that  our 
king  Henry  made  a  better  baigain  than  his  contem- 
porarv  Francis,  who  divided  the  liberties  of  the 
church  between  himself  and  the  pope,  while  the  king 
of  England  seised  them  all  to  himself.  But  how 
comes  he  to  number  the  wantof  synods  in  the  Galilean 
church  among  the  grievances  of  that  concordate,  and 
as  a  mark  of  their  slavery,  since  he  reckons  all  con- 
vocations of  the  clergy  in  England  to  be  useless  and 
dangerous  t  Or  what  difference  in  point  of  liberty 
was  there  between  the  Galilean  church  imder 
Francis  and  the  English  under  Harry  1  For  the  lat- 
ter was  as  much  a  papist  as  the  former,  unless  in  the 
point  of  obedience  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  and  in  every 
quality  of  a  good  man,  or  a  good  prince  (except  per- 
sonal courage,  wherein  both  were  equal),  the 
French  monarch  had  the  advantage  by  as  many  de- 
grees as  is  possible  for  one  man  to  have  over 
another. 

Henry  YIII.  had  no  manner  of  intention  to 
change  religion  in  his  kingdom  ;  he  continued  to 
persecute  and  bum  protestants  after  he  had  cast  off 
the  pope's  supremacy ;  and  I  suppose  this  seizure 
of  ecclesiastical  revenues  (which  Francis  never  at- 
tempted) cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  tlje 
church's  liberty.  By  the  quotation  the  bishop  sets 
down  to  show  the  slavery  of  the  French  church,  he 
represents  it  as  a  grievance  that  '*  bishops  are  not 
now  elected  there  as  formerly,  but  wholly  appointed 
by  the  prince ;  and  that  those  made  by  the  court 
have  been  ordinarily  the  chief  advancers  of  schisms, 
heresies,  and  oppressions  of  the  church."  He  cites 
another  passage  from  a  Greek  writer,  and  plainly 
insinuates  that  it  is  justly  applicable  to  her  majesty's 
reign:  ** Princes  choose  such  men  to  that  charge 
(of  a  bishop)  who  may  be  their  slavesy  and  in  all 
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things  obsequious  to  what  they  prescribe,  and  may 
lie  at  their  feet,  and  have  not  so  much  as  a  thought 
contrary  to  their  commands." 

These  are  very  singular  passages  for  his  lordship 
to  set  down,  in  order  to  show  the  dismal  conse- 
quences of  tlie  French  concordate,  by  the  slavery  of 
Uie  Galilean  church  compared  with  the  freedom  of 
I  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  dispute  whether 


ours. 


it  were  better  for  religion  that  bishops  should  be 
chosen  by  the  clergy  or  people,  or  both  together :  I 
believe  our  author  would  give  his  vote  for  the  se- 
cond (which,  however,  would  not  have  been  of  much 
advantage  to  himself  and  some  others  that  I  could 
name) ;  but  I  ask  whether  bishops  are  any  more 
elected  in  England  than  in  France  1  And  the  want 
of  synods  are,  in  his  own  opinion,  rather  a  blessing 
than  a  grievance,  unless  he  will  affirm  that  more 
good  can  be  expected  from  a  popish  synod  than  an 
English  convocation.  Did  the  French  clergy  ever 
receive  a  greater  blow  to  their  liberties  than  the  sub- 
mission made  to  Henry  VIII. ;  or  so  great  a  one  as 
the  seixure  of  their  lands  1  The  Reformation  owed 
nothing  to  the  good  intentions  of  king  Henry  ;  he 
was  only  an  instrument  of  it  (as  the  logicians  speak) 
by  accident;  nor  does  he  appear,  throughout  his 
whole  reign,  to  have  had  any  other  views  than  those 
of  gratifying  his  insatiable  love  of  power,  cruelty, 
oppression,  and  other  irregular  appetites.  But  this 
kingdom,  as  well  as  many  other  parts  of  Europe, 
was,  at  that  time,  generally  weary  of  the  corruptions 
and  impositions  of  the  Roman  court  and  church;  and 
disposed  to  receive  those  doctrines  which  Luther 
and  his  followers  had  universally  spread.  Cranmer 
the  archbishop,  Cromwell,  and  others  of  the  court, 
did  secretly  embrace  the  Reformation;  and  the 
king's  abrogating  the  pope's  supremacy  made  the 
people  in  general  run  into  the  new  doctrine  with 
greater  freedom,  because  they  hoped  to  be  supported 
in  it  by  the  authority  and  example  of  their  prince ; 
who  disappointed  them  so  far  that  he  made  no  other 
step  than  rejecting  the  pope's  supremacy,  as  a  clog 
upon  his  own  power  and  passions,  but  retained 
every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a  cruel  per- 
secutor, as  well  of  those  who  denied  his  own  su- 
premacy as  of  all  others  who  professed  any  protest- 
ant  doctrine.  Neither  has  anything  disgusted  me 
more  in  reading  the  histories  of  those  times  than  to 
see  one  of  the  worst  princes  of  any  age  or  country 
celebrated  as  an  instnmient  in  that  glorious  work  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  bishop,  having  gone  over  all  the  matters  that 
properly  fall  within  his  introduction,  proceeds  to 
expostulate  with  several  sorts  of  people  :  first,  with 
protestants  who  are  no  christians — such  as  atlieists, 
deists,  freethinkers,  and  the  like  enemies  to  Christi- 
anity :  but  these  he  treats  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
friend,  because  they  are  all  of  them  of  sound  Whig 
principles  in  church  and  state.  However,  to  do  him 
justice,  he  lightly  touches  some  old  topics  for  the 
truth  of  the  gospel ;  and  concludes  by  *'  wishing 
that  the  freethinkers  would  consider  well  if  (^Ang- 
iiee,  whether)  they  think  it  possible  to  bring  a  na- 
tion to  be  without  any  religion  at  all ;  and  what  the 
consequences  of  that  may  prove ;"  and  in  case 
they  allow  the  negative,  he  gives  it  clearly  for 
Christianity. 

Secondly,  he  applies  himself  (if  I  take  his  mean- 
ing right)  to  christian  papists,  **  who  have  a  taste  of 
liberty ;"  and  desires  them  to  "  compare  the  absurdity 
of  their  own  religion  with  the  reasonableness  of  the 
reformed  :"  against  which,  as  good  luck  would  have 
it,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 

Thirdly,  he  is  somewhat  rough  against  his  own 
party*  **  who,  having  tasted  the  sweets  of  protestant 


liberty,  can  look  back  so  tamely  on  popery  coming 
on  them  ;"  it  looks  as  if  they  were  bewitched,  or  Urn 
the  devil  were  in  them,  to  be  so  negligent^  "  It  it  not 
enough  that  they  resolve  not  to  turn  papists  them- 
selves ;  they  ought  to  awaken  all  about  them,  erea 
the  most  ignorant  and  stupid,  to  apprehend  their 
danger,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  their  utmost 
industry  to  guard  against  it  and  to  resist  it  If,  sfler 
ail  their  endeavours  to  prevent  it,  the  corruption  of 
the  age,  and  the  art  and  power  of  our  enemies,  proT« 
too  hard  for  us,  then,  and  not  until  then,  we  must 
submit  to  the  will  of  God,  and  be  silent;  and  pre- 
pare oiuselves  for  all  the  extremity  of  suffenng  uid 
of  misery,"  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  ttrain. 

With  due  submission  to  the  profound  sagtcity  of 
this  prelate,  who  can  smell  popery  at  five  hundred 
miles'  distance,  better  than  fanaticism  just  under  bit 
nose,  I  take  leave  to  tell  him  that  this  reproof  to  b» 
friends  for  want  of  zeal,  and  clamour  against  popen, 
slavery,  and  the  pretender,  is  what  they  hare  not 
deserved.  Are  the  pamphlets  and  papers  daily  pub- 
lished by  the  sublime  authors  of  his  party  full  of 
anything  else!  Are  not  thequeefi,  the  ministerB,  the 
majority  of  lords  and  commons,  loudly  taxed  in 
print,  with  this  charge  against  them  at  full  length!  U 
it  not  the  perpetual  echo  of  every  Whig  cofieebouie 
and  club  1  Have  they  not  quartered  popery  and  tke 
pretender  upon  the  peace  and  treaty  of  cornmem; 
upon  the  possessing,  and  quieting,  and  keeping,  and 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk  1  Have  they  not  clamoured 
because  the  pretender  continued  in  France,  and  be* 
cause  he  left  itt  I  Have  they  not  reported  that  lb? 
town  swarmed  with  many  Uiousand  papists ;  when 
upon  search  there  were  never  found  so  few  of  tbit 
religion  in  it  before  t  If  a  clergyman  preaches  obe- 
dience to  the  higher  powers,  is  he  not  immediately 
traduced  as  a  papist  t  Can  mortal  man  do  more !  To 
deal  plainly,  my  lord,  your  friends  aie  not  strooj^ 
enough  yet  to  make  an  insurrection,  and  it  i«  q£* 
reasonable  to  expect  one  from  them  until  their 
neighbours  be  ready. 

My  lord,  I  have  a  little  seriousness  at  heart  upoa 
this  point,  where  your  lordship  affects  to  show  »o 
much.  When  you  can  prove  that  one  single  vord 
has  ever  dropped  from  any  minister  of  state,  ia 
public  or  private,  in  favour  of  the  pretender  or  hts 
cause ;  when  you  can  make  it  appear  that  in  tbr 
course  of  this  administration,  since  the  queen  thougbt 
fit  to  change  her  servants,  there  has  one  step  be^Q 
made  toward  weakening  the  Hanover  title,  or  giving 
the  least  countenance  to  any  other  whatsoever ;  thrn, 
and  not  until  then,  go  dry  your  chaff  and  stubble,  giv» 
fire  to  the  zeal  of  your  fiiction,  and  reproach  them 
with  lukewarmness. 

Fourthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  the  Tories 
in  general ;  taking  it  for  granted,  after  his  charitable 
manner,  that  they  are  all  ready  prepared  to  introdoct 
popery.  He  puts  an  excuse  into  their  mouths,  bj 
which  they  would  endeavour  to  justify  their  chaxt^ 
of  religion :  **  Popery  is  not  what  it  vras  before  tb' 
Reformation  :  things  are  now  much  mended,  and  for* 
ther  corrections  might  be  expected  if  we  would 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  them :  in  particular,  the t 
see  the  error  of  proceeding  severely  with  heretics; 
BO  that  there  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  returur  ot 
such  cruelties  as  were  practised  an  age  and  a  half  ago." 

This,  he  assures  us,  is  a  plea  offered  by  the  Tohet 
in  defence  of  themselves  for  going  about  at  thi* 
juncture  to  establish  the  popish  religion  among  >»: 
What  aigxmient  does  he  bring  to  prove  the  &ft 
itself  t 

Quibtts  iodiciis.  quo  tsilv.  probavit  ? 
Nilhoram:  verboaa  et  graadii  eplaloia  vcatt. 

JcvxiiAU$ati.'» 
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Nothing  bat  this  tedious  Introduction,  wherein  he 
Mippoecfl  it  all  along  aa  a  thing  granted.  That  there 
iii'mht  be  a  perfect  union  iu  the  whole  christian 
charch  is  a  blessing  which  erery  good  man  wishes, 
bat  uo  reaMnabie  man  can  hope.  That  the  more 
polite  Roman  catholics  haye,  in  several  places,  giTen 
up  some  of  their  superstitious  fopperies,  particularly 
cuncf  riUDg  legends,  relics,  and  the  like,  is  what  no- 
tmij  denies.  Bat  the  material  points  in  difference 
between  us  and  them  are  universally  retained  and 
Atserted  in  all  their  controversial  writings.  And  if 
hn  lordthip  really  thinks  that  every  man  who  differs 
from  him,  under  the  name  of  a  Tory,  in  some  church 
ard  state  opinions,  is  ready  to  believe  transubstantia- 
hotu  purgatory,  the  infoUtbility  of  pope  or  councils, 
to  worship  laints  and  angels,  and  the  like,  I  can 
onlf  pray  God  to  enlighten  his  understanding,  or 
gntt  in  his  heart  the  first  principles  of  charity ;  a 
virtue  which  some  people  ought  not  by  any  means 
wholly  U)  renounce,  because  it  covers  a  multitude  of 
liijf. 

Fifthly,  the  bishop  applies  himself  to  his  own 
pvty  in  both  hoi^es  of  parliament,  whom  he  eahorts 
Iu  "  ipjard  their  religion  and  liberty  against  all  danger, 
it  what  distance  soever  it  may  appear.  If  they  are 
ibient  and  remiss  on  critical  occasions ;"  that  is  to 
ny,  if  they  do  not  attend  close  next  sessions,  to  vote 
upon  all  occasions  whatever  against  the  proceedings 
of  the  queen  and  her  ministry ;  "  or  if  any  views  of 
sdi'utage  to  themselves  prevail  on  them  :"  in  other 
«ord«,  if  any  of  them  vote  for  the  bill  of  commerce, 
is  hopes  of  a  place  or  a  penaion,  a  title  or  a  garter; 
**  God  may  work  m  deliverance  for  us  another  way*' 
^thit  it  to  say,  by  inviting  the  Dutch) ;  "  but  they 
tod  their  fiimilies,"  t.  e.  t&ose  who  are  negligent  or 
Kf ulten,  **  shall  perish ;"  by  which  is  meant  they 
•tkall  be  hanged,  as  well  as  the  present  ministry  and 
^»  abettors,  as  soon  as  we  recover  our  power ; 
''Urcause  they  let  in  idolatry,  superstition,  and 
tTTinny  ;'*  because  they  stood  by  and  suffered  the 
^^^^  to  be  made,  the  bill  of  commerce  to  pass,  and 
Dunkirk  to  lie  undemoHshed  longer  than  we  expected, 
•itboQt  raiting  a  rebellion. 

HU  Last  application  is  to  the  Tory  clergy,  a  parcel 
ir  "*  blind,  ignorant,  dumb,  sleeping,  greedy,  drunken 
'(«i."  A  pretty  artful  episcopal  method  is  this,  of 
^tiAjf  his  brethren  as  many  injurious  names  as  he 
>Iti»e*.  It  is  but  quoting  a  text  of  Scripture,  where 
hr  characters  of  evil  men  are  described,  and  the 
^ua^  is  done :  and  at  the  same  time  the  appearances 
>r  pi^ty  and  devotion  preserved.  I  would  engage, 
ritb  the  help  of  a  good  Concordance  and  the  liberty 
^  perrerting  holy  writ,  to  find  out  aa  many  injuri- 
*»  appellations  aa  the  Englishman  throwa  out  in 
^)  of  his  politic  papers,  and  apply  them  to  those 
trry)nt  ••  who  call  good  evil,  and  evil  good ;  to  those 
''j<>  rry  without  cause,  *  Every  man  to  his  tent, 
)  Unel  I*  And  to  those  who  curse  the  queen  in  their 
•tart*  !•' 

Thpte  decent  words,  he  tells  us,  make  up  a  **  lively 
l<^«Tiption  of  such  paators  as  will  not  study  coutro- 
'^f.  nor  know  the  depths  of  Satan."     He  means, 

•uppote,  the  controversy  between  us  and  the 
apiiU ;  for  aa  to  the  freethinkers  and  dissenters  of 
'*^^  denomination,  they  are  some  of  the  best  friends 
"  the  caose.  Now  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  body 
^  that  kind  of  controversy  published  by  the  London 
l^noet,  which  is  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world.  I 
•'ii^e  likewiae  there  is  a  good  number  of  the 
^^ij  at  present  thoroughly  versed  in  that  study  ; 
^r  which,  I  cannot  but  give  my  judgment,  that  it 
'^•ild  be  a  very  idle  thing  for  pastors  in  general  to 
uk)  themselves  much  in  disputes  against  popery  ; 
'  t'f^ing  a  dry  heavy  employment  of  the  mind  at  | 


best,  especially  when  (God  be  thanked)  there  is  so 
little  occasion  for  it  in  the  generality  of  parishes 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  must  be  daily  less  and 
less,  by  the  just  severity  of  the  laws,  and  the  utter 
aversion  of  our  people  from  that  idolatrous  superstition. 

If  I  might  be  so  bold  as  to  name  those  who  have 
the  honour  to  be  of  his  lordship's  party,  I  would 
venture  to  tell  him  that  pastors  have  much  more 
occasion  to  study  controversies  against  the  several 
classes  of  freethinkers  and  dissenters:  the  former  (I 
b^  his  lordship's  pardon  for  sa3ring  so)  being  a  little 
worse  than  papists,  and  both  of  them  more  danger- 
ous at  present  to  our  constitution  both  in  church 
and  state.  Not  that  I  think  presbytery  so  corrupt 
a  system  of  christian  religion  as  popery ;  I  believe 
it  is  not  above  one  third  as  bad:  but  I  think  the 
presbyterians,  and  their  clans  of  other  fanatics,  or 
freethinkers  and  atheists,  that  dangle  after  them  are 
as  well  inclined  to  pull  down  the  present  establish- 
ment of  monarchy  and  religion  as  any  set  of  papists 
in  Christendom;  and  therefore  that  our  danger, 
as  things  now  stand,  is  infinitely  greater  from  our 
protestant  enemies;  because  they  are  much  more 
able  to  ruin  us,  and  full  as  vrilling.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  presbytery  and  a  commonwealth  are 
less  formidable  evils  than  popery,  slavery,  and  the 
pretender ;  for  if  the  fanatics  were  in  power,  I  should 
be  in  more  apprehension  of  being  starved  than 
burned.  But  there  are  probably  in  England  forty 
dissenters  of  all  kinds,  including  their  brethren  the 
freethinkers,  for  one  papist;  and  allowing  one  papist 
to  be  as  terrible  aa  three  dissenters,  it  will  appear  by 
arithmetic  that  we  are  thirteen  times  and  one-third 
more  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by  the  latter  than 
the  former. 

The  other  qualification  necessary  for  all  pastors,  if 
they  will  not  be  **  blind,  ignorant,  greedy,  drunken 
dogs,"  &c.,  is  **  to  know  the  depth  of  Satan."  This 
is  harder  than  the  former ;  that  a  poor  gentleman 
ought  not  to  be  a  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  a  parish, 
except  he  be  cunninger  thsn  the  devil.  I  am  afraid 
it  vrill  be  difficult  to  remedy  this  defect,  for  one 
manifest  reason,  because  whoever  had  only  half  the 
cunning  of  the  devil  would  never  take  up  with  a 
vicarage  of  ten  pounds  a-year,  **  to  live  on  at  his 
ease,"  as  my  lord  expresses  it,  but  seek  out  for  some 
better  livelihood.  His  lordship  is  of  a  nation  very 
much  distinguished  for  that  quality  of  cunning 
(although  they  have  a  great  many  better),  and  I 
think  he  was  never  accused  for  wanting  his  share. 
However,  upon  a  trial  of  skill,  I  would  venture 
to  lay  six  to  four  on  the  devil's  side,  who  must 
be  allowed  to  be  at  least  the  older  practitioner. 
Telling  trutli  shames  him,  and  resistance  makes  him 
fly :  but  to  attempt  outwitting  him  is  to  fight  him 
at  his  own  weapon,  and  consequently  no  cunning  at 
all.  Another  thing  I  would  observe  is,  that  a  man 
may  be  **  in  the  depths  of  Satan"  without  knowing 
them  all ;  and  such  a  man  may  be  so  far  in  Satan's 
depths  as  to  be  out  of  his  own.  One  of  the  depths 
of  Satan  is  to  counterfeit  an  angel  of  light.  Another, 
I  believe,  is  to  stir  up  the  people  against  their  govern- 
ors by  false  suggestions  of  danger.  A  third  is,  to 
be  a  prompter  to  false  brethren,  and  to  send  wolves 
about  in  sheep's  clothing.  Sometimes  he  sends 
Jesuits  about  England  in  the  habit  and  cant  of  fana- 
tics ;  at  other  times,  he  has  fanatic  missionaries  in 

the  habits  of .    I  shall  mention  but  one 

more  of  Satan's  depths — for  I  confess  I  know  not 
the  hundredth  part  of  them — and  that  is,  to  employ 
his  emissaries  in  crying  out  against  remote  iroa- 
ginary  dangers,  by  which  we  may  be  taken  off  from 
defending  ourselves  against  those  which  are  re%lly 
just  at  oar  elbows. 
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But  his  lordship  draws  toward  a  concloBlon,  and  1 
bids  us  **  look  about  to  consider  the  danger  we  are  in 
before  it  is  too  I%te ;"  for  he  assures  us  we  are  already 
**  going  into  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  popery ;" 
like  the  man  who  was  so  much  in  haste  for  his  new 
coat,  that  he  put  it  on  the  wrong  side  out.     **  Auri- 
cular confession,  priestly  absolution,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  the  mass,"  have  made  great  progress  in  England, 
and  nobody  has  obsenred  it ;  several  other  *'  ]K>pi8h 
points  are  carried  higher  with  us  than  by  the  priests 
themselves ;"  and  somebody  it  seems  had  the  "  impu- 
dence to  propose  a  union  with  the  Galilean  church." 
I  have  indeed  heard  that  Mr.   Lesley  published  a 
discourse  to  that  purpose,  which  I  have  never  seen ; 
nor  do  I  perceive  the  evil  in  proposing  a  union  between 
any  two  churches  in  Christendom.     Without  doubt, 
Mr.  Lesley  iH  most  unhappily  misled  in  his  politics ; 
but  if  he  be  the  author  of  tlie  late  tract  against  popery, 
he  has  given  the  world  such  a  proof  of  hit  sound- 
ness in  religion  as  many  a  bishop  ought  to  be  proud 
of.     I  never  saw  the  gentleman  in  my  life :  I  know 
he  is  the  son  of  a  great  and  excellent  prelate,  who, 
upon  several  accounts,  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary men  of  his  age.     Mr.  Lesley  has  written 
many  useful  discourses  upon  several  subjects,  and 
has  so  well  deserved  of  the  christian  religion,  and 
the  church  of  England  in  particular,  that  to  accuse 
him  of  "  impudence  for  proposing  a  union*'  in  two 
very  different  faiths,  is  a  style  which  I  hope  few  will 
imitate.     I   detest  Mr.  Lesley's  political  principles 
as  much  as  his  lordship  can  do  for  his  heart ;  but 
I  verily  believe  he  acts  from  a  mistaken  conscience, 
and  therefore  I  distinguish  between  the  principles 
and  the  person.     However,  it  is  some  mortification 
to  me,  when  I  see  an  avowed  nonjuror  contribute 
more  to  the  confounding  of  popery  than  could  ever 
be  done  by  a  hundred  Uiousand  such  introductions 
as  this. 

His  lordship  ends  with  discovering  a  small  ray  of 
comfort.  "  God  be  thanked,  there  are  many  among 
us  that  stand  upon  the  watch-tower,  and  that  give 
faithful  warning;  that  stand  in  the  breach,  and 
make  themselves  a  wall  for  their  church  and  coun- 
try ;  that  cry  to  God  day  and  night,  and  lie  in  the 
dust  mourning  before  him,  to  avert  those  judgments 
that  seem  to  hasten  toward  us.  They  search  into 
the  myster}'  of  iniquity  that  is  working  among  us, 
aud  acquaint  themselves  with  that  mass  of  corrup- 
tion that  is  in  popery."  He  prays  "  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  may  increase,  and  that  he  may  be  of 
that  number,  ready  either  to  die  in  peace,  or  to  seal 
that  doctrine  he  has  been  preaching  above  fifty 
years  with  his  blood."  This  being  his  last  para- 
graph, I  have  made  bold  to  transcribe  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  it.  His  design  is  to  end,  after  the 
manner  of  orators,  with  leaving  the  strongest  im- 
pression possible  upon  the  minds  of  bis  hearers.  A 
great  breach  is  made ;  **  the  mystery  of  popish  ini- 
quity is  working  among  us ;  may  God  avert  those 
judgments  that  are  hastening  toward  us !  I  am  an 
old  man,  a  preacher  above  fifty  yean,  and  I  now 
expect  and  am  ready  to  die  a  martyr  for  the  doc- 
trines I  have  preached."  What  an  amiable  idea 
does  he  here  leave  upon  our  minds  of  her  majesty 
and  her  government !  He  has  been  poring  so  long 
upon  Fox's  Book  of  Martyrs,  that  he  imagines  him- 
self living  in  the  reign  of  queen  Maiy,  and  is  re- 
solved to  set  up  for  a  knight-errant  againat  popery. 
Upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  in  earnest  (which 
I  am  sure  he  is  not),  it  would  require  but  a  very 
little  more  heat  of  imagination  to  make  a  history  of 
such  a  knight's  adventures.  What  would  he  say  to 
behold  the  fires  kindled  in  Smithfield  and  all  over 
e  town  on  tlie  17th  of  November ;  to  behold  the 


pope  borne  in  triumph  on  the  ihoulders  of  the  peo> 
pie,  with  a  cardinal  on  the  one  side  and  the  pre* 
tender  on  the  other  t  He  would  never  believe  it 
was  queen  Elizabeth's  day,  but  that  of  her  penecvu 
ing  sister':  in  short,  how  easily  might  a  windmill  be 
taken  for  the  whore  of  Babylon,  and  a  pnppei-ifaiov 
for  a  popish  procession ! 

But  enthusiasm  is  none  of  his  lordship's  fualtj. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  might  be  melancholy 
enough  when  he  writ  this  Introduction.  The  de* 
spair  at  his  age  of  seeing  a  ftclion  restond  to 
which  he  bad  sacrificed  so  great  a  part  of  his  life*, 
the  little  success  be  can  hope  for  in  case  ht  ihoold 
resume  those  high-church  principles  in  defence  of 
which  he  first  employed  his  pen ;  no  visible  eipectt* 
tion  of  removing  to  Famham  or  Lambeth ;  uid, 
lastly,  the  misfortune  of  being  hated  by  every  o&e 
who  either  wean  the  habit  or  values  the  proieHdo& 
of  a  clergyman  ;— no  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  twh 
a  situation,  is  provoked  beyond  the  regards  of  tratk, 
decency,  religion,  or  self-conviction.  To  do  bin 
justice,  he  seems  to  have  nothing  else  left  but  tu 
cry  out,  haltera,  gibbets,  fagots,  inquisition,  poper;. 
slavery,  and  the  pretender.  But  in  the  mean  tinx! 
he  little  considera  what  a  world  of  mischief  he  doa 
to  his  cause.  It  is  very  convenient  for  the  pretest 
designs  of  that  faction  to  spread  the  opinion  of  oor 
immediate  danger  from  popery  and  the  pretender. 
His  directon  therefore  ought,  in  my  humble  opi- 
nion, to  have  employed  his  lordship  in  pubUshinig  » 
book,  wherein  he  should  have  aifirmed,  by  the  most 
solemn  asseverations,  that  all  things  were  safe  vwi 
well ;  for  the  world  has  contracted  so  strong  a  babi' 
of  believing  him  backward,  that  1  am  confident  nisp 
parts  in  ten  of  those  who  have  read  or  heard  of  fau 
Introduction  have  slept  in  greater  security  eief 
since.  It  is  like  the  melancholy  tone  of  a  witrb- 
man  at  midnight,  who  thumps  with  his  pole  » 
if  some  thief  were  breaking  in ;  but  you  koov  ^ 
the  noise  that  the  door  is  fast. 

However,  he  **  thanks  God  there  art  many  tnoof 
us  who  stand  in  the  breach."  I  believe  thej  ■>>) ; 
it  is  a  breach  of  their  own  making,  and  they  de«ua 
to  come  forward,  and  storm,  and  plunder,  if  the;  b«> 
not  driven  back.  "  They  make  themselves  a  vtll 
for  their  church  and  country."  A  south  will,  ' 
suppose,  for  all  the  best  fruit  of  the  church  tad 
country  to  be  nailed  on.  Let  us  examine  this  mtt*- 
phor.  The  wall  of  our  church  and  country  ti  biuit 
of  those  who  love  the  constitution  in  both:  oord<«- 
mestic  enemies  undermine  some  parts  of  the  v&i^ 
and  place  themselves  in  the  breach,  and  then  thn 
cry,  "  We  are  the  wall  I"  We  do  not  like  nf^ 
patchwork;  they  build  wiUi  untempered  m** 
tar ;  nor  can  they  ever  onnent  with  os  till  Ibev  P^ 
better  materials  and  better  workmen.  God  i^ 
us  from  having  our  breaches  made  up  with  fod 
rubbish  !  «•  They  stand  upon  the  watch-towp-  " 
they  are  indeed  pragmatical  enou^  to  do  so ;  t«^ 
who  assigned  them  that  post,  to  give  us  hhte  inreii:- 
gence,  to  alarm  us  with  fiUse  dangen,  and  sead  i^ 
to  defend  one  gate  while  their  accomplices  v^ 
breaking  in  at  another!  »'They  cry  to  God.  dij 
and  night,  to  avert  the  judgment  of  popery  wbtfii 
seems  to  hasten  toward  us."  Then  I  aifins  tfci? 
are  hypocrites  by  day,  and  filthy  dreamers  by  nick' 
when  they  cry  unto  Him,  He  will  not  hear  them ;  >•  ^ 
they  cry  against  the  plainest  dictates  of  their  oin: 
conscience,  reason,  and  belief. 

But,  lastly,  «*  They  lie  in  the  dust  mournin?  be- 
fore him."  Hang  me  if  1  beUeve  that,  unless  it  b^ 
figuratively  spoken.  But,  suppose  it  to  be  tn»N 
why  do  « they  He  in  the  dust!"  Becsuie  ih^! 
love  to  raise  it.    For  vh«t  4o   "they  mou™ 
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Why,  for  power,  wealth,  and  places.  There  let  the 
enfmiet  of  the  queen*  and  monarchy,  and  the 
rbarcfa,  lie  and  mourn,  and  lick  the  dust  like  ter- 
pents,  till  they  are  truly  sentible  of  their  ingratitude, 
&liebood,  ditobedienoe,  slander,  blaaphemy,  eedi- 
tjoD,  and  erery  evil  work. 

I  cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  conclude  without 
o&ring  lus  lordship  a  little  humble  adrioe  upon 
lome  certain  points. 

First,  1  would  adTise  him,  if  it  be  not  too  late  in 
hi*  life,  to  endeaTour  a  little  at  mending  his  style, 
which  is  mighty  defcctiTe  in  the  circumstances  of 
immmar,  propriety,  politeness,  and  smoothness.  I 
friicicd  at  iirit  it  might  be  owing  to  the  prevalence 
of  his  psssion,  as  people  sputter  out  nonsense  for 
hute  when  they  are  in  a  rage.  And,  indeed,  I  be- 
li^Tc  this  piece  before  me  has  received  some  addi* 
Uontl  imperfections  firom  that  occasion.  But  who- 
ever has  heard  his  sermons,  or  read  his  other  tracts, 
will  find  him  Terr  unhappy  in  the  choice  and  dispo* 
•itioD  of  his  words,  and,  for  want  of  Tariety,  repeat* 
iaf;  them,  especially  the  particles,  in  a  manner  very 
gntiog  to  an  English  ear.  But  I  confine  myself  to 
tbit  Introduction  as  his  last  work,  wherCf  endea- 
vouring at  rhetorical  flowen,  he  gives  us  only  bunches 
of  thirties :  of  which  I  could  present  the  reader  with 
t  plentiful  crop;  but  I  refer  him  to  every  page  and 
line  of  the  pamphlet  itself. 

Secondly,  I  would  most  humbly  advise  his  lord- 
•bip  to  examine  a  little  into  the  nature  of  truth,  and 
•ometimes  to  hear  what  she  says.  I  shall  produce 
two  instances  among  a  hundred.  When  he  aaseiti 
thtt  we  are  **  now  in  more  danger  of  popery  than 
towwd  the  end  of  king  Charles  II.'s  reign,"  and 
frivN  the  broadest  hints  that  the  queen,  the  ministry, 
the  parliament,  and  the  cleigy,  are  just  going  to 
introduce  it,  I  desire  to  know  whether  he  really 
thinks  Truth  is  of  his  side,  or  whether  he  be  not  sure 
khe  it  against  him  1  If  the  latter,  then  Truth  and  he 
will  be  found  in  two  different  stories;  and  which 
«re  we  to  believe  1  Again,  when  he  gravely  advises 
the  Tories  not  to  **  I^ht  the  fires  in  Smithfield," 
vmI  goes  on  in  twenty  places  already  quoted,  as  if 
the  bargain  was  made  for  popery  and  slavery  to 
enter,  1  ask  again  whether  he  has  rightly  eonsi- 
<l«red  the  nature  of  truth  t  I  desire  to  put  a  parallel 
cue.  Suppose  his  lordship  should  take  it  into 
hii  hacj  to  write  and  publish  a  letter  to  any  gen- 
tleman of  no  infamous  character  for  his  religion  or 
iDonit,  snd  there  advise  him  with  great  earnest- 
am  not  to  rob  or  fire  diurches,  ravish  his  dauj^- 
tn^  or  murder  his  fiither ;  show  him  the  sin  and  the 
^Uiffer  of  these  enormities;  that,  if  he  flattered 
hiouelf  he  could  escape  in  disguise,  or  bribe  his 
J^.  he  was  grievously  mistaken ;  that  he  must,  in 
*ii  probability,  forfeit  his  goods  and  chattels,  die  an 
icoominiouB  death,  and  he  cursed  by  posterity; — 
would  aot  such  a  gentleman  Justly  think  himself 
hi^ly  injured,  although  his  lordship  did  not  afiirm 
thtt  the  said  gentleman  had  picklocks  or  combustibles 
<v»47;  that  he  had  attempted  his  daughter,  and 
^wn  his  sword  against  his  lather  in  order  to  stab 
kim ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  this  vrriter  affirms 
^▼vr  and  over  that  all  attempts  for  introducing  po- 
1^7  and  slavery  are  already  made,  the  whole  buai- 
am  concerted,  and  that  little  less  than  a  miracle 
on  prereni  our  ruin. 

Thirdly,  I  eould  heartily  wish  his  lordship  would 
tint  undertake  to  charge  the  opinions  of  one  or  two* 
umI  those  probably  nonjurors,  upon  the  whole  body 
«f  the  nadon  that  differs  from  him.  Mr.  Lesley 
writ  a  **  Proposal  for  a  Union  with  the  GalUcan 
(horeb :"  somebody  else  has  •' carried  the  necessity 


of  priesthood  in  the  point  of  baptism  further  than 
popery :"  a  third  has  **  asserted  the  independency  of 
the  church  on  the  state,  and  in  many  things  ar- 
raigned the  supremacy  of  the  crown;"  then  he 
speaks  in  a  dubious  insinuating  way,  as  if  some  other 
popish  tenets  had  been  already  advanced ;  and  at 
last  concludes  in  this  affected  strain  of  despondency: 
•<  What  will  all  these  things  end  int  and  on  what 
design  are  they  driven  1  Alas,  it  is  too  visible  V  It 
is  as  clear  as  the  sun  that  these  authors  are  encou- 
raged by  the  ministry  with  a  design  to  bring  in 
popery ;  and  in  popery  all  these  things  will  end. 

I  never  was  so  uncharitable  as  to  believe  that  the 
whole  party,  of  which  his  lordship  professes  himself 
a  member,  had  a  real  formed  design  of  establishing 
atheism  among  us.  The  reason  why  the  Whigs 
have  taken  the  atheists  or  freethinkers  into  their 
body  is,  because  they  wholly  agree  in  their  political 
scheme,  and  differ  very  little  in  church  power 
and  discipline.  However,  I  could  turn  the  argu- 
ment against  his  lordship  with  very  great  advantage, 
by  quoting  passages  from  fifty  pamphlets,  wholly 
made  up  of  wbiggism  and  atheism,  and  then  con- 
clude, **  What  will  all  these  things  end  inl  and  on 
what  design  are  they  driven!  Alas,  it  is  too  visible !" 

Lastly,  I  would  beg  his  lordship  not  to  be  so  ex- 
ceedingly  outrageous  upon  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
because  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  a  very  short 
time  he  will  be  one  of  the  number.  He  has,  in 
plain  words,  given  Mr.  Wharton  the  character  of  a 
most  malicious,  revengeful,  treacherous,  lying,  mer- 
cenary villain.  To  which  I  shall  only  say,  that  the 
direct  reverse  of  this  amiable  description  is  what 
appears  from  the  works  of  that  most  learned  divine, 
and  firom  the  accounts  given  me  by  those  who  knew 
him  much  better  than  the  bishop  seems  to  have 
done.  I  meddle  not  with  the  moral  part  of  his 
treatment.  God  Almighty  forgive  his  lordship  this 
manner  of  revenging  Mmself !  and  then  there  will 
be  but  little  consequence  from  an  accusation  which 
the  dead  cannot  feel,  and  which  none  of  the  living 
will  believe. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  GUARDIAN 

CONSIDERED, 

IN  A  SECX)ND  LETTER  TO  THE  BAILIFF  OF 

STOCK  BRIDGE. 

BY  A  FRIEND  OF  MR.  STEELE. 


TWsoririBsl  edition  of  this  tnwt  wss  becoms  so  exceedingly 
Msjce  tiUt  the  present  editor  in  rein  adveitiied  for  a  copy  of 
it  in  most  of  the  public  pspen  for  many  mouths,  and  obtained 
it  at  latt  by  an  unexpMied  ace&dent.->Thoagh  we  have  no 
positive  evidence  to  sMribe  it  to  Swift,  yet  there  are  cireum- 
rtanoes  equal  to  decinve  testimony.  It  is  raumerated  in  the 
Examiner  among  other  pieces  which  were  cerUinly  written  by 
him,  and  which  are  leparatcd  from  thoM  of  other  writers  in  a 
manner  which  appean  intended  to  prevent  their  being  eon- 
founded  with  the  works  of  inferloc  autJun.  But  here  we  mutt 
lament  the  interruption  of  the  Journal  to  i$iella.  which  in 
■everal  instances  has  so  decisively  ascertained  those  pieces 
which  we  at  flrst  only  conjectured  to  be  Swift  s  f^om  their  be> 
ins  classed  In  the  above-described  manner.  Not  one  tract. 
luMrever.  has  been  thus  admitted,  thai  bears  not  the  internal 
marks  of  its  author ;  the  few  whfch  amivared  suspicious  being 
stiU  consigned  to  obecnrlty.  Our  author  went  to  Irelan«l  in 
June  17IS.  to  Uke  possession  of  hU  deanery,  but  retaraed  to 
London  in  September :  and  it  is  ceiUln  that  the  following 
winter  produeed  some  of  the  most  exoellrat  pieces,  both  in 
pro«e  and  verse,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  whole  works.— 
Sine*'  the  preceding  note  wss  written,  the  volume  of  the  dean  ■ 
Tracts,  ncHiced  at  p.  »7,  under  '•  Remarks  oo  a  Utter  to  the 
Seven  Lords,  ftc.^  cmarms  the  eo^Jectuie  of  this  letter  being 
the  goDuiBe  production  of  the  dean.. 
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THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 
Mr.  Strelb,  in  his  **  Letter  of  the  Bailiff  of  Stock- 
bridge/'  has  given  ub  leave  "  to  treat  him  as  we  think 
fit,  as  he  is  our  brother  scribbler ;  but  not  to  attack 
him  as  an  honest  man/'  p.  40.  That  is  to  say,  he 
allows  us  to  be  his  critics,  but  not  his  answerers ; 
and  he  is  altogether  in  the  right,  for  there  is  in  bis 
letter  much  to  be  criticised  and  little  to  be  answered. 
The  situation  and  importance  of  Dunkirk  are  pretty 
well  known.  Mons.  Tugghe's  memorial,  published 
and  handed  about  by  the  Whigs,  is  allowed  to  be  a 
very  trifling  paper ;  and  as  to  the  immediate  demo- 
lishment  of  that  town,  Mr.  Steele  pretends  to  offer 
no  other  argument  but  the  expectations  of  the  people, 
which  is  a  tigurative  speech,  naming  the  tenth  part 
for  the  whole,  as  Bradshaw  told  king  Charles  I.  that 
the  people  of  England  expected  justice  against  him. 
I  have  therefore  entered  very  little  into  the  subject 
he  pretends  to  treat,  but  have  considered  his  pam- 
phlet partly  as  a  critic  and  partly  as  a  commentator, 
which  I  think  is  **  to  treat  him  only  as  my  brother 
scribbler,"  according  to  the  permission  he  has  gra- 
ciously allowed  me. 

TO  THE  WORSHIPFUL  MR.  JOHN  SNOW. 
BAILIFF   OF   8T0CKBRIDGE. 

Sir, — I  have  just  been  reading  a  twelvepenny  pam- 
phlet about  Dunkirk,  addressed  to  your  worship 
from  one  of  your  intended  representatives,  and  I  find 
several  passages  in  it  which  want  explanation,  espe- 
cially to  you  in  tiie  country,  for  we  in  town  have  a 
way  of  talking  and  writing  which  is  very  little  un- 
derstood beyond  the  bills  of  mortality.  I  have  there- 
fore made  bold  to  send  you  here  a  second  letter,  by 
way  of  comment  upon  the  former. 

In  order  to  this,  **you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  whole  borough,"  may  please  to  take 
notice  that  London  writers  often  put  titles  to  their 
papers  and  pamphlets  which  have  little  or  no  refer- 
ence to  the  main  design  of  the  work ;  so,  for  instance, 
you  will  observe  in  reading  that  the  letter  called 
'*  The  Importance  of  Dunkirk"  is  wholly  taken  up 
in  showing  you  the  importance  of  Mr.  Steele,  wherein 
it  was  indeed  reasonable  your  borough  should  be 
informed,  which  had  chosen  him  to  represent  them. 

I  would  therefore  place  the  importance  of  this 
gentleman  before  you  in  a  clearer  light  than  he  has 
given  himself  the  trouble  to  do,  without  running 
into  his  early  history,  because  I  owe  him  no  malice. 

Mr.  Steele  is  author  of  two  tolerable  plays,  or  at 
least  of  the  greatest  part  of  them,  which,  added  to 
the  company  he  kept,  and  to  the  continual  conver- 
sation  and  n-iendship  of  Mr.  Addison,  has  given  him 
the  character  of  a  wit.  To  take  the  height  of  his 
learning,  you  are  to  suppose  a  lad  just  tit  for  the 
university,  and  sent  early  from  thence  into  the  wide 
world,  where  he  followed  every  way  of  life  that 
might  least  improve  or  preserve  the  rudiments  he 
had  got.  He  has  no  invention,  nor  is  master  of  a 
tolerable  style  ;  his  chief  talent  is  humour,  which  he 
sometimes  discovers  both  in  writing  and  discourse, 
for  after  the  first  bottle  he  is  no  disagreeable  com- 
panion. I  never  knew  him  taxed  with  ill-nature, 
which  has  made  me  wonder  how  ingratitude  came 
to  be  his  prevailing  vice ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think  it 
proceeds  more  from  some  unaccountable  sort  of  in- 
stinct than  premeditation.  Being  the  most  impru- 
dent man  alive,  he  never  follows  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  but  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  fools  or  knaves, 
or  hurried  away  by  his  own  caprice,  by  which  he 
has  committed  more  absurdities  in  economy,  friend- 
ship, love,  duty,  good  manners,  politics,  religion, 
and  writing,  than  ever  fell  to  one  man's  share.  He 
was  appointed  gazetteer  by  Mr.  Harley  (thei^  se- 
cretary of  state),  at  the   recommendation  of  Mr.  I 


Maynwaring,  with  a  salary  of  three  hundred  poundi ; 
was  a  commissioner  of  stamped  paper,  of  equal  profit; 
and  had  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  per  sonum 
as  a  servant  to  the  late  prince  Geoige. 

This  gentleman  whom  I  have  now  described  to 
you  began,  between  four  and  five  years  ago,  to  pubUsh 
a  paper  thrice  a-week,  called  the  Tatler.  It  cvae 
out  under  the  borrowed  name  of  Isaac  BiekenUl^ 
and  by  contribution  of  his  ingenious  friends  grew  to 
have  a  great  reputation,  and  was  equally  esteemed 
by  both  parties,  because  it  meddled  with  neither. 
But  some  time  after  Sacheverel's  trial,  when  thinci 
began  to  change  their  aspect,  Mr.  Steele,  whether 
by  the  command  of  his  superiors,  his  own  incon- 
stancy, or  the  absence  of  his  assistants,  would  nee<b 
corrupt  his  paper  with  politics,  published  one  or  two 
of  the  most  virulent  libels,  and  chose  for  his  subject 
even  that  individual,  Mr.  Uarley,  who  had  moAt 
him  gazetteer.  But  his  finger  and  thumb  not  proTing 
strong  enough  to  stop  the  general  torrent,  there  wu 
a  universal  change  made  in  the  ministry,  and  the 
two  new  secretaries  not  thinking  it  decent  to  emploj^ 
a  man  in  their  office  who  had  acted  so  iofamoui  t 
part,  Mr.  Steele,  to  avoid  being  discarded,  thought 
fit  to  resign  his  place  of  gazetteer.  Upon  whirb 
occasion,  I  cannot  forbear  relating  a  passage  "tn 
you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  the  rest  of  the  borough/'  which 
discovers  a  very  peculiar  turn  of  thought  in  thii 
gentleman  you  have  chosen  to  represent  you.  When 
Mr.  Maynwaring  recommended  him  to  the  emploj* 
ment  of  gazetteer,  Mr.  Harley,  out  of  an  inclinatioo 
to  encourage  men  of  parts,  raised  that  office  from 
fifty  pounds  to  three  hundred  pounds  a-year.  Mr. 
Steele,  according  to  form,  came  to  give  his  oev 
patron  thanks,  but  the  secretary,  who  would  rather 
confer  a  hundred  favours  than  receive  acknowlcKk* 
ments  for  one,  said  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner. 
**  Pray,  sir,  do  not  thank  me,  but  thank  Mr.  Mt}c- 
waring."  Soon  after  Mr.  Steele's  quitting  that  em- 
ployment be  complained  to  a  gentleman  in  office  o* 
the  hardship  put  upon  him  in  being  forced  to  quit 
his  place  ;  that  he  knew  Mr.  Harley  was  thecauw: 
that  he  never  had  done  Mr.  Harley  an  injury,  Lor 
received  any  obligation  from  him.  The  gentlemu< 
amazed  at  this  discourse,  put  him  in  mind  of  tbos^ 
libels  published  in  his  Tatlers.  Mr.  Steele  said  he 
was  only  the  publisher,  for  they  had  been  sent  hio 
by  other  hands.  The  gentleman,  thinking  this  a  ren 
monstrous  kind  of  excuse,  and  not  allowing  it,  Mr. 
Steele  then  said,  •*  Well,  I  have  UbeUed  him,  and  he 
has  turned  me  out;  and  so  we  are  equal.'*  But 
neither  would  this  be  granted ;  and  be  was  a^ed 
whether  the  place  of  gazetteer  were  not  an  obligating' 
"  No,"  said  he,  ••  not  from  Mr.  Harley ;  for  when  1 
went  to  thank  him  he  forbade  me,  and  said  1  mo-*^ 
only  thank  Mr.  Maynwaring.*' 

But  I  return,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  give  you  a  fuithr 
account  of  this  gentleman's  importance.  lo  ^  ^ 
think  than  two  years  the  town  and  he  grew  weary 
of  the  Tatler :  he  was  silent  for  some  months,  an-^ 
then  a  daily  paper  came  from  him  and  his  fritiulN 
under  the  name  of  Spectator,  with  good  success :  thi« 
being  likewise  dropped  after  a  certain  period,  lie  h»- 
of  late  appeared  under  the  style  of  Guardian,  whirii 
he  has  now  likewise  quitted  for  that  of  EnglisbQii^- 
but  having  chosen  other  assUtance,  or  trusting  m<^'- 
to  himself,  his  papers  have  been  very  coldly  recei^tJt 
which  has  made  him  fly  for  relief  to  the  never-&)bu^ 
source  of  faction. 

In  the  beginning  of  August  last  Mr.  Steele  writrf 
a  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside,  esq.,  and  subscribes  it 
with  the  name  of  *«  English  Tory."  On  the  7ih  thi' 
said  Ironside  publishes  this  letter  in  the  Guai^iay 
How  shall  I  explain  this  matter  to  you,  Mr.  Baibi^ 
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tnd  your  brethren  of  the  borough  1  You  must  know 
then  that  Mr.  Steele  and  Mr.  Ironside  are  the  same 
persons,  because  there  is  a  great  relation  between 
Iron  snd  Steel ;  and  English  Tory  and  Mr.  Steele 
are  (be  same  persons,  because  there  is  no  relation  at 
ili  between  Mr.  Steele  and  an  English  Tory  ;  so  that 
to  render  this  matter  clear  to  the  Yery  meanest 
capscitia,  Mr.  English  Tory,  the  very  same  person 
tilth  Mr.  Steele,  writes  a  letter  to  Nestor  Ironside, 
C4q.,  who  is  the  same  person  with  English  Tory, 
nbo  is  the  same  person  with  Mr.  Steele ;  and  Mr. 
Ironside,  who  is  the  same  person  with  English  Tory, 
publishes  the  letter  written  by  English  Tory,  who  is 
(he  same  person  with  Mr.  Steele,  who  is  the  same 
pereon  with  Mr.  Ironside.  This  letter,  written  and 
published  by  these  three  gentlemen,  who  are  one  of 
}aur  representatives,  complains  of  a  printed  paper 
in  French  and  English  lately  handed  about  the  town, 
tnd  given  gratia  to  passengers  in  the  streets  at  noon- 
dsy ;  the  title  whereof  is  **  A  most  humble  Address, 
or  Memorial,  presentra  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  Deputy  of  the  Magistrates 
o(  Dunkirk.*'  This  deputy  it  seems  is  called  the 
steur  Tugghe.  Now  the  remarks  made  upon  this 
memorial  by  Mr.  English  Tory  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
Ironside  happening  to  provoke  the  Examiner  and 
another  pamphleteer,  they  both  fell  hard  upon  Mr. 
Steele,  charging  him  with  insolence  and  ingratitude 
toward  the  queen.  But  Mr.  Steele,  nothing  daunted, 
writes  a  long  letter  "  to  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  the  whole  borough,"  in  his  own  vin- 
dieation.  But  there  being  several  difficult  passages 
in  this  letter  which  may  want  clearing  up,  I  here 
•end  you  and  the  borough  my  annotation  upon  it. 

Mr.  Steele,  in  order  to  display  his  importance  to 
your  borough,  begins  bis  letter  by  letting  you  know 
"he  is  no  small  man,"  p.  1,  because  in  the  pamphlets 
be  has  sent  you  down  you  will  **  find  him  spoken  of 
more  than  once  in  print."  It  is  indeed  a  great  thing 
to  be  **  spoken  of  in  print,"  and  must  needs  make  a 
mighty  sound  at  Stockbridge  among  the  electors. 
However,  if  Mr.  Steele  has  really  sent  you  down 
all  the  pamphlets  and  papers  printed  since  the  dis- 
solution, you  will  find  he  is  not  the  only  person  of 
imporunce  ;  I  could  instance  Abel  Roper,  Mr.  Mar- 
ten the  surgeon,  Mr.  John  Moore  the  apothecary  at 
the  PesUe  and  MorUr,  sir  WilUam  Read  her  ma- 
jf^y's  oculist,  and,  of  later  name  and  fame,  Mr.  John 
^oiiih  the  corn-cutter,  with  several  others  who  arc 
"ftpoken  of  more  than  once  in  print."  Then  he 
recommends  to  your  perusal,  and  sends  you  a  copy 
of  a  printed  paper  given  ffraii$  about  the  streets, 
which  is  the  memorial  of  Monsieur  Tugghe,  above 
mentioned,  *<  deputy  of  the  magistrates  of  Dunkirk," 
U»  desire  her  majesty  not  to  demolish  the  said  town. 
He  tells  you  how  insolent  a  thing  it  is  that  such  a 
psper  should  be  publicly  distributed,  and  he  tells 
)ou  true ;  but  these  insolences  are  very  frequent 
smong  the  Whigs.  One  of  their  present  topics  for 
Clamour  is  Dunkirk  :  here  is  a  memorial  said  to  be 
presented  to  the  queen  by  an  obscure  Frenchman  ; 
one  of  your  party  gets  a  copy  and  immediately  printo 
it  b)  contribution,  and  delivers  it  gratis  to  the  people, 
abich  answers  several  ends.  First,  it  is  meant  to 
lay  an  odium  on  the  ministry.  Secondly,  if  the  town 
be  soon  demolished,  Mr.  Steele  and  his  faction  have 
the  merit;  their  arguments  and  threatenings  have 
iri<htened  my  lord<treasurer.  Thirdly,  if  the  de- 
molishing should  be  further  deferred,  the  nation  will 
be  folly  convinced  of  his  lordship's  intention  to  bring 
o^er  the  pretender. 

l^t  us  turn  over  fourteen  pages,  which  contain 
the  memorial  itself,  and  which  is  indeed  as  idle  a 
oiie  as  ever  I  read ;  we  come  now  to  Mr.  Steele's 


letter,  under  the  name  of  English  Tory,  to  Mr.  Iron- 
side. In  the  preface  to  this  letter,  p.  15,  he  has 
these  words :  "  It  is  certain  there  is  not  much  danger 
in  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  during  the  life 
of  his  present  most  christian  majesty,  who  is  re- 
nowned for  the  most  inviolable  regard  to  treaties ; 
but  that  pious  prince  is  aged,  and  in  case  of  his  de- 
cease," &C.  This  preface  is  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Iron- 
side, a  professed  Whig;  and  perhaps  you  in  the 
country  will  wonder  to  hear  a  zealot  of  your  own 
party  celebrating  the  French  king  for  his  piety  and 
his  religious  performance  of  treaties.  For  this,  I 
can  assure  you,  is  not  spoken  in  jest,  or  to  be  un- 
derstood  by  contrary.  There  is  a  wonderful  resem- 
blance between  that  prince  and  the  party  of  Whigs 
among  us.  Is  he  for  arbitrary  government  1  So  are 
they.  Has  he  persecuted  protestantst  So  have  the 
Whigs.  Did  he  attempt  to  restore  king  James  and 
his  pretended  son  V  They  did  the  same.  Would  he 
have  Dunkirk  surrendered  to  himt  This  is  what 
they  desire.  Does  he  call  himself  the  Most  Chris- 
tian! The  Whigs  assume  the  same  title,  though 
their  leaders  deny  Christianity.  Does  he  break  his 
promises  1    Did  they  ever  keep  theirs  1 

From  the  I6th  to  the  38ih  page,  Mr.  Steele'* 
pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  copy  of  his  letter  to  Mr 
Ironside  ;  the  remarks  of  the  Examiner  and  another 
author  upon  that  letter ;  the  hydrography  of  some 
French  and  English  ports,  and  his  answer  to  Mr. 
Tugghe's  memorial.  The  bent  of  his  discourse  is,  in 
appearance,  to  show  of  what  prodigious  consequence 
to  the  welfare  of  England  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk 
was.  But  here,  Mr.  Bailiff,  you  must  be  careful,  for  all 
this  is  said  in  raillery ;  for  you  may  easily  remember 
that,  when  the  town  was  first  yielded  to  the  queen, 
the  Whigs  declared  it  was  of  no  consequence  at  all, 
that  the  French  could  easily  repair  it  after  the  de- 
molition, or  fortify  another  a  few  miles  off,  which 
would  be  of  more  advantage  to  them.  So  that  what 
Mr.  Steele  tells  you  of  the  prodigious  benefit  that 
will  accrue  to  England  by  destroying  this  port  is 
only  suited  to  present  junctures  and  circumstances. 
For  if  Dunkirk  should  now  be  represented  as  insig- 
nificant as  when  it  was  first  put  into  her  majesty's 
hands,  it  would  signify  nothing  whether  it  were  de- 
molished or  not,  and  consequently  one  principal 
topic  of  clamour  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

In  Mr.  Steele's  answer  to  Monsieur  Tugghe's  ar- 
guments against  the  demolishing  of  Dunkirk,  I  have 
not  observed  anything  that  so  much  deserves  your 
peculiar  notice  as  the  great  eloquence  of  your  new 
member,  and  his  wonderful  faculty  of  varying  his 
style,  which  he  calls  "  proceeding  like  a  man  of 
great  gravity  and  business,"  p.  31.  He  has  ten 
arguments  of  Tugghe's  to  answer ;  and  because  he 
will  not  go  in  the  old  beaten  road,  like  a  parson  of  a 
parish,  fint,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c.,  his  manner  is  this : 

In  answer  to  the  sieur's  first. 

As  to  the  sieur's  second. 

As  to  his  third. 

As  to  the  sieur's  fourth. 

As  to  Mr.  Deputy's  fifth. 

As  to  the  sieur's  sixth. 

As  to  this  agent's  seventh. 

As  to  the  sieur's  eighth. 

As  to  his  ninth. 

As  to  the  memorialist's  tenth. 
Yon  see  every  second  expression  is  more  or  less 
diversified,  to  avoid  the  repetition  of,  "  As  to  the 
sieur's,"  &c.,  and  there  is  the  tenth  into  the  bargain. 
I  could  heartily  wish  Monsieur  Tugghe  had  been 
able  to  find  ten  arguments  more,  and  thereby  given  Mr. 
Steele  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  utmost  varia- 
tions our  language  would  bear  in  so  momentous  a  trial. 
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Mr.  Steele  tells  you,  '*  That,  haTuig  now  done 
with  his  foreign  enemy,  Monsieur  Tugghe,  he  must 
face  about  to  his  domestic  foes,  who  accuse  him  of 
ingratitude,  and  insulting  his  prince  while  he  is 
eating  her  bread." 

To  do  him  justice,  he  acquits  himself  pretty  toler- 
ably of  this  last  charge ;  for  he  assures  you  he  gave 
up  his  stamped-paper  office,  and  pension  as  gentle- 
man-usher,  before  he  wrote  that  letter  to  himself  in 
the  Guardian :  so  that  he  had  already  received  his 
salary,  and  spent  his  money,  and  consequently  the 
bread  was  eaten  at  least  a  week  before  he  would 
offer  to  insult  his  prince ;  so  that  the  folly  of  the 
Examiner's  objecting  ingratitude  to  him  upon  this 
article  is  manifest  to  all  the  world. 

But  he  tells  you  he  has  quitted  those  employments 
to  render  him  more  useful  to  his  queen  and  country 
in  the  station  you  have  honoured  him  with.  That 
no  doubt  was  the  principal  motire :  howerer,  I  shall 
Tenture  to  add  some  others.  First,  the  Guardian 
apprehended  it  impossible  that  the  ministry  would 
let  him  keep  his  place  much  longer  after  the  part  he 
had  acted  for  above  two  years  past.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Ironside  said  publicly  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be 
obliged  any  longer  to  a  person  (meaning  the  lord- 
treasurer)  whom  he  had  used  so  ill ;  for  it  seems  a 
man  ought  not  to  use  his  benefactors  ill  above  two 
years  and  a  half.  Thirdly,  the  sieur  Steele  appeals 
to  protection  from  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  from  others  of 
your  denomination,  who  would  have  carried  him 
somewhere  else  if  you  had  not  relieved  him  by  your 
habeoM  oorptu  to  St.  Stephen's  chapel.  Fourthly, 
Mr.  English  Tory  found,  by  calculating  the  life  of  a 
ministry,  that  it  has  lasted  above  three  years,  and  is 
near  expiring ;  he  resolved,  therefore,  to  **  strip 
off  the  very  garments  spotted  with  the  flesh,"  and 
be  wholly  regenerate  against  the  return  of  his  old 
masters. 

In  order  to  serve  all  these  ends,  your  borough  has 
honoured  him  (as  he  expresses  it)  with  choosing 
him  to  represent  you  in  parliament ;  and  it  must  be 
owned  he  has  equally  honoured  you.  Never  was 
borough  more  happy  in  suitable  representatives  than 
you  are  in  Mr.  Steele  and  his  colleague  [Thomas 
Broderick,  esq.]  ;  nor  were  ever  representatives  more 
happy  in  a  suitable  borough. 

When  Mr.  Steele  talked  of  <*  laying  before  her 
majesty's  ministry  that  the  nation  has  a  strict  eye 
upon  their  behaviour  with  relation  to  Dunkirk,** 
p.  39,  did  not  you,  Mr.  Bailiff  and  your  brethren 
of  the  borough,  presently  imagine  he  had  drawn  up 
a  sort  of  counter-memorial  to  that  of  Monsieur 
Tugghe,  and  presented  it  in  form  to  my  lord-trea- 
surer,  or  a  secretary  of  state  f  I  am  confident  you 
did ;  but  this  comes  by  not  understanding  the  town. 
Tou  are  to  know,  then,  that  Mr.  Steele  publishes 
every  day  a  penny  paper  to  be  read  in  coffeehouses 
and  get  him  a  little  money.  '  This  by  a  figure  of 
speech  he  calls  "  laying  things  before  the  ministry," 
who  seem  at  present  a  little  too  busy  to  regard  such 
memorials  ;  and  I  dare  say  never  saw  his  paper  un- 
less he  sent  it  by  the  penny  post. 

Well,  but  he  tells  you  **  he  cannot  offer  against 
the  Examiner,  and  his  other  adversary,  reason  and 
argument,  without  appearing  void  of  both."  Ibid. 
What  a  singular  situation  of  the  mind  is  this !  How 
glad  should  I  be  to  hear  a  man  "  offer  reasons  and 
arguments,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  appear  void  of 
both !"  But  this  whole  paragraph  is  of  a  peculiar 
strain;  the  consequences  so  just  and  natural,  and 
sach  a  propriety  in  thinking,  as  few  authors  ever 
arrive  at.  "  Since  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  run 
down  men  of  much  greater  consequence  than  I  am, 

nil  not  bear  the  accusation."   Ibid,    This,  I  sup- 


pose,  is  "  to  offer  reasons  and  aigoments,  sad  jel 
appear  void  of  both."  And  in  the  next  lines, "  Tbcae 
writers  shall  treat  me  as  they  think  fit,  as  I  am  their 
brother-scribbler ;  but  I  shall  not  be  so  unconcerned 
when  they  attack  me  as  an  honast  man,"  p.  40.  And 
how  does  he  defend  himself  t  *'  I  shall  therefore 
inform  them  that  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  a  priT^ 
man  to  hurt  the  prerogative,"  &c.  Well ;  I  absil 
treat  him  only  as  a  brother-scribbler ;  and  I  gnete 
he  will  hardly  be  attacked  as  an  honest  man ;  but  if 
his  meaning  be  that  his  honesty  ought  not  to  be 
attacked,  because  he  '*  has  no  power  to  hurt  the 
honour  and  prerogative  of  the  crown  without  beiof 
punished,"  he  will  make  an  admirable  reasoner  in 
the  house  of  commons. 

But  all  this  wise  alimentation  was  introduced 
only  to  close  the  paragraph  by  hauling  in  a  &ct 
which  he  relates  to  you  and  your  borough,  in  order 
to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  express  his 
duty  and  gratitude  to  the  queen.  The  hct  is  this: 
"  That  her  mi^esty's  honour  is  in  danger  of  beia; 
lost  by  her  ministers'  tolerating  viUaLis  without 
conscience  to  abuse  the  greatest  instmmenti  of 
honour  and  glory  to  our  country,  the  most  wise  and 
fiiithful  managers,  and  the  most  pious,  disinterested, 
generous,  and  self-denying  patriots  ;'*  and  the  in- 
stances be  produces  are,  the  duke  of  Marlboroofb, 
the  late  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  about  tvro- thirds  of 
the  bishops. 

Mr.  Bailiff,  I  cannot  debate  this  matter  at  leo^ 
vrithout  putting  you,  and  the  rest  of  my  countrymeo 
who  will  be  at  the  expense,  to  sixpence  charge  ex* 
traordinary.  The  duke  and  earl  were  both  maonA 
from  their  employments  ;  and  I  hope  you  have  too 
great  a  respect  for  the  queen  to  think  it  was  doDf 
for  nothing.  The  former  was  at  the  head  of  minj 
great  actions,  and  he  has  received  plentiful  obU- 
tions  of  praise  and  profit ;  yet,  having  read  all  thtt 
ever  was  objected  against  him  by  the  Sxamioer,  I 
will  undertake  to  prove  every  syllable  of  it  true,  par^ 
ticularly  that  famous  attempt  to  be  general  for  life. 
The  earl  of  Godolphin  is  dead,  and  his  fiiolts  du) 
sojourn  with  him  in  the  grave,  till  ftome  historisa 
shall  think  fit  to  revive  part  of  them  for  instruction 
and  warning  to  posterity.  But  it  grieved  me  to  the 
soul  to  see  so  many  good  epithets  bestowed  by  Mr. 
Steele  upon  the  bishops :  nothing  has  done  Don 
hurt  to  that  sacred  order  for  some  years  past  thin  io 
hear  some  prelates  extolled  by  Whigs,  dissenten, 
republicans,  socinians,  and,  in  ehort,  by  all  who  tre 
enemies  to  episcopacy.  God  in  his  mercy  for  etvr 
keep  our  prelates  from  deserving  the  praises  of  soch 
panegyrists ! 

Mr.  Steele  is  discontented  that  the  ministry  have 
not  '*  called  the  Examiner  to  account  as  well  ss  the 
Flying-Post"  I  will  inform  you,  Mr.  BaiUff,  bov 
that  matter  stands.  The  author  of  the  Flying-Fo^ 
has,  thrice  a-week  for  above  two  years  together, 
published  the  most  impudent  reflections  upon  sU 
the  present  ministry,  upon  all  their  proceedings,  sod 
upon  the  whole  body  of  Tories.  The  Examiner,  oo 
the  other  side,  vmting  in  defence  of  those  whom  her 
mi^esty  employs  in  her  greatest  affairs,  and  of  (he 
cause  they  are  engaged  in,  has  always  borne  bsid 
upon  the  Whigs,  and  now  and  then  upon  some  of 
their  leaders.  Now,  sir,  we  reckon  here,  that,  sup* 
posing  the  persons  on  both  sides  to  be  of  equal 
intrinsic  worth,  it  is  more  impudent,  immoral,  and 
criminal,  to  reflect  on  a  majority  in  power  than  a 
minority  out  of  power.  Put  the  case  that  an  odd 
rascally  Tory  in  your  borough  should  presume  to 
abuse  yoar  worship,  who,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Steele,  are  first  minister,  and  the  m^rity  of  your 
brethren,  for  sending  two  suoh  Whig  leprasenlatirv 
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up  to  ptrlUment ;  and,  on  the  other  tide,  that  an 
houett  Whig  should  stand  in  your  defence,  and  fall 
foul  on  the  Toriee ;  would  you  equally  resent  the 
proceedlnga  of  both*  and  let  your  friend  and  enemy 
lit  in  the  stocks  together!  Hearken  to  another 
case,  Mr.  Bailiff:  suppose  your  worship,  during 
your  annual  administration,  should  happen  to  be 
kicked  and  cuffed  by  a  parcel  of  Tories ;  would  not 
(he  circumstance  of  your  being  a  magistrate  make 
(he  crime  the  greater  than  if  the  Like  insults  were 
committed  on  an  ordinary  Tory  shopkeeper  by  a 
company  of  honest  Whigs  t  What  bailiff  would  ven- 
ture to  arrest  Mr.  Steele  now  he  has  the  honour  to 
he  jour  representative  1  and  what  bailiff  ever  scrupled 
it  before  1 

You  most  know,  sir,  that  we  have  several  ways 
here  of  abusing  one  another  without  incurring  the 
duiger  of  the  law.  First,  we  are  careful  never  to 
print  a  man's  name  out  at  length,  but  as  I  do  that  of 
Mr.  St — ^le ;  so  that,  although  everybody  alive  knows 
«hom  I  mean,  the  plaintiff  can  have  no  redress  in 
soy  court  of  justice.  Secondly,  by  putting  cases; 
thirdly,  by  insinuations;  fourthly,  by  celebrating 
the  actions  of  others,  who  acted  directly  contrary  to 
the  persons  we  would  reflect  on ;  fifthly,  by  nick- 
aunes,  either  commonly  known  or  stamped  for  the 
purpose,  which  everybody  can  tell  how  to  apply. 
\N  ithout  going  on  further,  it  will  be  enough  to  in- 
form you  that,  by  some  of  the  ways  I  have  already 
mentioned,  Mr.  Steele  gives  you  to  understand  that 
ttie  queen's  honour  is  blasted  by  the  actions  of  her 
present  ministers ;  that  **  her  prerogative  is  dis- 
gnoed  by  creating  a  dosen  peers,  who,  by  their 
voiei,  turned  a  point  upon  which  your  aU  depended ; 
IhjU  these  ministers  made  the  queen  lay  down  her 
cuoquering  arms,  and  deliver  herself  up  to  be  van- 
quished; that  they  made  her  m^esty  betray  her 
^et  by  ordering  her  army  to  face  about  and  leave 
them  in  the  moment  of  distress  ;  that  the  present 
n^iaters  are  men  of  poor  and  narrow  conceptions, 
^^Muterested,  and  without  benevolence  to  mankind, 
Uid  were  brought  into  her  majesty's  favour  for  the 
*ini  of  the  nation,  and  only  think  what  they  may 
do,  not  what  they  ought  to  do,"  p.  43.  This  is  the 
character  given  by  Mr.  Steele  of  those  persons  whom 
her  majesty  has  thought  lit  to  place  in  the  highest 
itations  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  trust  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  her  most  weighty  affairs ;  and  this  is 
the  gentleman  who  cries  out,  "  Where  is  honour  V 
^here  is  government  1  where  is  prerogative!"  p.  40, 
brcauae  the  Examiner  has  sometimes  dealt  freely 
with  those  whom  the  queen  has  thought  fit  to  dis- 
c^i  and  the  parliament  to  censure. 

But  Mr.  Steele  thinks  it  highly  dangerous  to  the 
prince  that  any  man  should  be  hindered  from 
"offering  bis  thoughts  upon  public  affairs  ;"  and  re- 
•olrn  to  do  it,  •<  though  with  the  loss  of  her 
n«kHy's  favour,"  p.  45.  If  a  clergyman  offers  to 
pr«ach  obedience  to  the  h^her  powers,  and  proves 
*(  by  scripture,  Mr.  Steele  and  his  fraternity  imme- 
^tely  cry  out,  "  What  have  parsons  to  do  with 
politics  t"  I  ask,  what  shadow  of  pretence  has  he 
1«  offer  his  crude  thoughts  in  matters  of  state!  to 
print  and  publish  them!  **to  lay  them  before  the 
queen  and  ministry  Y"  and  to  reprove  both  for  mal- 
^miniatrationl  How  did  he  acquire  these  abilities 
of  directing  in  the  councils  of  princes!  Was  it 
from  pubitMhinff  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  and  writing 
n<m  and  then  a  Guardian!  was  it  from  his  being  a 
•oldier,    alchemist,"   gasetteer,     commissioner     of 

*  ^h  Richard  Steftle  was  noe  of  the  last  eminent  men  who 
enU'TUMiwl  hope*  of  being  wiccewfiil  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
pnil9«)t.h«r*t  iioM.  Hb  laboratonr  (aa  I  have  been  assured 
«T  ihekaeQaQige  Slevfw*  saq.)  was  at  PoyUr,  nsar  London. 


stamped  papers,  or  gentleman-usher!  No;  but  he 
insists  it  is  every  man's  right  to  find  fault  with  the 
administration  in  print  whenever  they  please ;  and 
therefore  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  and  as  many  of  your 
brethren  in  the  borough  as  can  write  and  read,  may 
publish  pamphlets,  and  '*  lay  them  before  the  queen 
and  ministry,"  to  show  your  utter  dislike  of  all  their 
proceedings ;  and  for  this  reason,  because  you  "  can 
certainly  see  and  apprehend,  with  your  own  eyes  and 
understanding,  those  dangers  which  the  ministers 
do  not." 

One  thing  I  am  extremely  concerned  about,  that 
Mr.  Steele  resolve8,as  he  tells  you,  p.  46,  when  he 
comes  into  the  house,  **to  follow  no  leaders,  but 
vote  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience." 
He  must,  at  that  rate,  be  a  very  useless  member  to 
his  party,  unless  his  conscience  be  already  cut  out 
and  shaped  for  their  service,  which  I  am  ready  to 
believe  it  is,  if  I  may  have  leave  to  judge  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life.  I  would  only  have  his 
friends  be  cautious  not  to  reward  him  too  liberally  ; 
for,  as  it  was  said  of  Cranmer,  **  do  the  archbishop 
an  ill  turn,  and  be  is  your  friend  for  ever  ;"  so  I 
do  affirm  of  your  member,  "  do  Mr.  Steele  a  good 
turn,  and  he  is  your  enemy  for  ever." 

I  had  like  to  let  slip  a  very  trivial  matter,  which  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  done.  In  reading  this  pam- 
phlet I  observed  several  mistakes,  but  knew  not 
whether  to  impute  them  to  the  author  or  printer; 
till,  turning  to  the  end,  I  found  there  was  only  one 
erratum,  thus  set  down  :  *'  page  45,  line  28,  for  ad- 
monilion  read  advertisement,**  This  (to  imitate  Mr. 
Steele's  propriety  of  speech)  is  a  very  old  practice 
among  new  writers  to  make  a  wilful  mistake,  and 
then  put  it  down  as  an  erratum.  The  word  is 
brought  in  upon  this  occasion  to  convince  all  the 
world  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  ingratitude,  by 
reflecting  on  the  queen  when  he  was  actually  under 
salary,  as  the  Examiner  affirms ;  he  assures  you  he 
"  had  resigned  and  divested  himself  of  all  before  he 
would  presume  to  write  anything  which  was  so  ap- 
parently an  admonition  to  those  employed  in  her 
majesty's  service."  In  case  the  Examiner  should 
find  fault  with  this  word,  he  might  appeal  to  the 
erratum  ;  and,  having  formerly  been  gazetteer,  he 
conceived  he  might  ver^'  safely  venture  to  advertise. 

You  are  to  understand,  Mr.  Bailiff,  that  in  the 
great  rebellion  against  king  Charles  J.  there  was  a 
distinction  found  out  between  the  personal  and 
political  capacity  of  the  prince ;  by  the  help  of 
which  those  rebels  professed  to  fight  for  the  king, 
while  the  great  guns  were  discharging  against 
Charles  Stuart.  After  the  same  manner,  Mr.  ^tele 
distinguishes  between  the  personal  and  political  pre- 
rogative. He  does  not  care  to  trust  this  jewel  **  to 
the  will,  and  pleasure,  and  passion  of  her  majesty," 
p.  48.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  crown  jewels  can- 
not be  alienated  by  the  prince ;  but  I  always 
thought  the  prince  could  wear  them  during  bis 
reign,  else  they  had  as  good  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
subject ;  so  I  conceive  her  majesty  may  and  ought 
to  wear  the  prerogative ;  that  it  is  hers  during  hfe, 
and  she  ought  to  be  so  much  the  more  careful  nei- 
ther to  soU  nor  diminish  it,  for  that  very  reason, 
because  it  is  by  law  unalienable.  But  what  must 
we  do  with  this  prerogative,  according  to  the  notion 
of  Mr.  Steele!  It  must  not  be  trusted  with  the 
queen,  because  Providence  has  given  her  will,  plea- 
sure, and  passion.  Her  ministers  must  not  act  by 
the  authority  of  it ;  for  then  Mr.  Steele  will  cry  out, 
"What!  are  majesty  and  ministry  consolidated! 
and  miMt  there  be  no  distinction  between  the  one 
and  the  other!"  p.  46.  He  tells  you,  p.  48,  •*  the 
prerogative  attends  the  crown ;"   and,  therefore,  I 
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suppose,  must  lie  in  the  Tower,  to  be  shown  for 
twelvepence,  but  never  produced,  except  at  a  coro- 
nation, or  passing  an  act.  "Well,  but,"  says  he, 
*'  a  whole  ministry  may  be  impeached  and  con- 
demned by  the  house  of  commons,  without  the 
prince's  suffering  by  it."  And  what  follows  t  why, 
therefore,  a  single  burgess  of  Stockbridge,  before  he 
gets  into  the  house,  may  at  any  time  revile  a  whole 
ministry  in  print,  before  he  knows  whether  they  are 
guilty  of  any  one  neglect  of  duty  or  breach  of  trust. 

I  am  willing  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Steele  in  one 
particular,  which  perhaps  may  give  you  some  diver- 
sion. He  is  taxed  by  the  Examiner  and  others  for 
an  insolent  expression,  that  the  British  nation  ex- 
pects the  immediate  demolition  of  Dunkirk.  He 
says,  the  word  expect  was  meant  to  the  ministry, 
and  not  to  the  queen ;  *'  but  that^  however,  for 
argument  sake,  he  will  suppose  those  words  were 
addressed  immediately  to  the  queen."  Let  me  then 
likewise,  for  argument  sake,  suppose  a  very  ridicu- 
lous thing,  that  Mr.  Steele  were  admitted  to  her 
majesty's  sacred  person,  to  tell  his  own  story,  with 
his  letter  to  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  in  his  hand  to  have 
recourse  to  upon  occasion.  I  think  his  speech 
must  be  in  these  terms : — • 

"Maoam, — I,  Richard  Steele,  publisher  of  the 
Tatler  and  Spectator,  late  gazetteer,  commissioner 
of  stamped  papers,  and  pensioner  to  your  majesty, 
now  burgess  elect  of  Stockbridge,  do  see  and  appre- 
hend with  my  own  eyes  and  understanding  the 
imminent  danger  that  attends  the  delay  of  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  which  I  believe  your  minis- 
ters, whose  greater  concern  it  is,  do  not :  for, 
madam,  the  thing  is  not  done;  my  lord-treasurer 
aud  lord  Bolingbroke,  my  fellow-subjects,  under 
whose  immediate  direction  it  is,  are  careless,  and 
overlook  it,  or  something  worse ;  I  mean,  they 
design  to  sell  it  to  France,  or  make  use  of  it  to 
bring  in  the  pretender.  This  is  clear  from  their 
suffering  Mr.  Tugghe's  memorial  to  be  published 
without  punishing  the  printer.  Tour  majesty  has 
told  us  that  the  equivalent  for  Dunkirk  is  already  in 
the  French  king's  hands  ;  therefore  all  obstacles  are 
removed  on  the  part  of  France ;  and  I,  though  a 
mean  fellow,  give  your  majesty  to  understand,  in 
the  best  method  I  can  take,  and  from  the  sincerity 
of  my  grateful  heart,  that  the  British  nation  expects 
the  immediate  demolition  of  Dunkirk  ;  as  you  hope 
to  preseve  your  person,  crown,  and  dignity,  and  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  people  committed  to  your 
charge." 

I  have  contracted  such  a  habit  of  treating  princes 
familiarly,  by  reading  the  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Steele 
and  his  fellows,  that  I  am  tempted  to  suppose  her 
majesty's  answer  to  this  speech  might  be  as 
follows : — 

**  Mr.  Richard  Steele,  late  gazetteer,  &c. 


« 


I  do  not  conceive  that  any  of  your  titles 
empower  you  to  be  my  director,  or  to  report  to  me 
the  expectations  of  my  people.  I  know  their  expecta- 
tions better  than  you ;  they  love  me  and  will  trust 
me.  My  ministers  were  of  my  own  free  choice  ;  I 
have  found  them  wise  and  faithful ;  and  whoever 
calls  them  fools  or  knaves  designs  indirectly  an 
affront  to  myself.  I  am  under  no  obligations  to  de- 
molish Dunkirk,  but  to  the  most  christian  king ;  if 
you  come  here  as  an  orator  from  that  prince  to 
demand  it  in  his  name,  where  are  your  powers  1  If 
not,  let  it  suffice  you  to  know  that  I  have  my  reasons 
for  deferring  it ;  and  that  the  clamours  of  a  faction 
shall  not  be  a  rule  by  which  I  or  my  servants  are  to 
proceed." 

Mr.  Steele  tells  you  "  his  adversaries  are  so  un- 


just, they  will  not  take  the  least  notice  of  what  lei 
him  into  the  necessity  of  writing  his  letter  to  the 
Guardian."  And  how  is  it  possible  any  mortal 
should  know  all  his  necessities?  Who  can  gaes 
whether  this  necessity  were  imposed  on  him  by  his 
superiors,  or  by  the  itch  of  party,  or  by  the  mere 
want  of  other  matter  to  furnish  out  a  Guardian  1 

But  Mr.  Steele  *'  has  had  a  liberal  education,  and 
knows  the  world  as  well  as  the  ministry  does,  and 
will  therefore  speak  on,  whether  he  offends  them  or 
no,  and  though  their  clothes  be  ever  so  new,  when 
he  thinks  his  queen  and  country  is"  (or,  as  a  gram- 
marian would  express  it,  are)  **  ill  treated,"  p.  50. 

It  would  be  good  to  hear  Mr.  Steele  explain  him* 
self  upon  this  phrase  of  "  knowing  the  world ;"  be> 
cause  it  is  a  science  which  maintains  abundance  of 
pretenders.  Every  idle  young  rake  who  understand* 
how  to  pick  up  a  wench,  or  bilk  a  hackney  coach- 
man, or  can  call  the  players  by  their  names,  and  is 
acquainted  with  five  or  six  faces  in  the  chocolate* 
house,  will  needs  pass  for  a  man  that  "  knows  the 
world."  In  the  like  manner  Mr.  Steele,  who,  froo 
some  few  sprinklings  of  rudimental  literature,  pro- 
ceeded a  gentleman  of  the  horse-guards,  thence  br 
several  degrees  to  be  an  ensign  and  an  alchemi«(« 
where  he  was  wholly  conversant  with  the  lower  part  of 
mankind,  thinks  he  "  knows  the  world"  as  well  » 
the  prime  minister ;  and  upon  the  strength  of  that 
knowledge  will  needs  direct  her  majesty  in  the 
weightiest  matters  of  government. 

And  now,  Mr.  Bailiff,  give  me  leave  to  in(om 
you  that  this  long  letter  of  Mr.  Steele,  filled  with 
quotations  and  a  clutter  about  Dunkirk,  was  wboU; 
written  for  the  sake  of  the  six  last  pages,  taken  ep 
in  vindicating  himself  directly,  and  vilifying  the 
queen  and  ministry  by  innuendoes.  He  apprebeods 
that  "  some  representations  have  been  given  of  him 
in  your  town,  as,  that  a  man  of  so  small  a  fortune  &« 
he  must  have  secret  views  or  supports,  which  could 
move  him  to  leave  his  employments,"  &c  p.  56. 
He  answers  by  owning  "  he  has  indeed  very  partico- 
lar  views;  for  he  is  animated  in  his  conduct  hr 
justice  and  truth,  and  benevolence  to  mankind." 
p.  57.  He  has  ^ven  up  his  employments,  became 
*'  he  values  no  advantages  above  the  conveniences  of* 
life,  but  as  they  tend  to  the  service  of  the  public." 
It  seems  he  could  not  **  serve  the  public"  as  a  pec- 
sioner,  or  commissioner  of  stamped  paper;  and 
tlierefore  gave  them  up  to  sit  in  parliament,  "out  of 
charity  to  his  country,  and  to  contend  for  libertv," 
p.  58.  He  has  transcribed  the  common  places  c( 
some  canting  moralist  de  eontemptu  mimdi,  et  fvq^ 
sectdi;  and  would  put  them  upon  you  as  rules  de- 
rived from  his  own  practice. 

Here  is  a  most  miraculous  and  sudden  reforms* 
tion,  which  I  believe  can  hardly  be  matched  in 
history  or  legend.  And  Mr.  Steele,  not  una^iw 
how  slow  the  world  was  of  belief,  has  thought  fit  t(> 
anticipate  all  objection;  he  foresees  that  »* prosti- 
tuted pens  will  entertain  a  pretender  to  snrh 
reformations  with  a  recital  of  his  own  fault*  and 
infirmities ;  but  he  is  prepared  for  such  usage,  and 
gives  himself  up  to  all  nameless  authors,  to  be 
treated  as  they  please,"  p.  59. 

It  is  certain,  Mr.  Bailiff,  that  no  man  breathing 
can  pretend  to  have  arrived  at  such  a  sublime  pitch 
of  virtue  as  Mr.  Steele,  without  some  tendenc>  in 
the  world  to  suspend  at  least  their  belief  of  the  fa^ 
till  time  and  observation  shall  determine.  Bat  1 
hope  few  writers  will  be  so  prostitute  as  to  trouble 
themselves  with  "  the  faults  and  infirmities"  of  Mr. 
Steele's  past  life,  with  what  he  somewhere  eUe  call* 
"the  sins  of  his  youth,"  and  in  one  oi  his  late 
papers  confesses  to  have  been  nameroua  enough,  i 
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shifting  KambUiig  scene  of  youth,  attended  with 
poverty  and  ill  company,  may  put  a  man  of  no  ill 
inclinarioDS  upon  many  extravagancies,  which,  as 
won  as  they  are  left  off,  are  easily  pardoned  and  for- 
gotten. Besides,  I  think,  popish  writers  tell  us  that 
the  greatest  sinners  make  the  greatest  saints ;  but  so 
Ter)-  quick  a  sanctification,  and  carried  to  so  pro- 
dii^ioug  a  height,  will  be  apt  to  rouse  the  suspicion 
of  infidels,  especially  when  they  consider  that  this 
pMence  of  his  to  so  romantic  a  virtue  is  only  ad- 
vanced by  way  of  solution  to  that  difficult  problem, 
*'why  be  has  given  up  his  employments  f"  And 
according  to  the  new  philosophy,  they  will  endea- 
vour  to  solve  it  by  some  easier  and  shorter  way. 
For  example,  the  question  is  put,  why  Mr.  Steele 
;irei  up  bis  employment  and  pension  at  this  junc- 
ture !  I  must  here  repeat,  with  some  enlargement, 
what  I  said  before  on  this  head.  These  unbelieving 
^ntlemen  will  answer, — 

First,  That  a  new  commission  was  every  day  ex- 
pected for  the  stamped  paper,  and  he  knew  his  name 
would  he  left  out;  and  therefore  bis  resignation 
would  be  an  appearance  of  virtue  cheaply  bought. 

Secondly,  He  dreaded  the  violence  of  creditors, 
aijfainst  which  his  employments  were  no  manner  of 
lecurity. 

Thirdly,  Being  a  person  of  great  sagacity,  he  has 
tome  foresight  of  a  change  from  the  usual  age  of  a 
ministry,  which  is  now  almost  expired  ;  from  the 
little  misanderstandings  that  have  been  reported 
tometimes  to  happen  among  the  men  in  power ; 
from  the  bill  of  commerce  being  rejected,  and  from 
iome  horrible  expectations  wherewith  his  party 
have  been  deceiving  themselves  and  their  friends 
abroad  for  about  two  years  past. 

Fourthly,  Me  hopes  to  come  into  all  the  perqui- 
litea  of  his  predecessor  Ridpath,  and  be  the  princi- 
pal writer  of  his  faction,  where  ever}'thing  is  printed 
by  subscription,  which  will  amply  make  up  the  loss 
of  his  place. 

Bat  it  may  be  still  demanded  why  he  affects  those 
aalted  strains  of  piety  and  resignation  t  To  this  I 
answer  with  great  probability,  that  he  has  resumed 
his  old  pursuits  after  the  philosopher's  stone,  to- 
ward which  it  is  held  b^  all  adepts  for  a  most  essen- 
tial ingredient,  that  a  man  must  seek  it  merely  for 
the  glory  of  God,  and  without  the  least  desire  of 
Wing  rich. 

Mr.  Steele  is  angry,  p.  60,  that  some  of  our  friends 
hate  been  reflected  on  in  a  pamphlet,  because  they 
left  uf  in  a  point  of  the  greatest  consequence  ;  and 
upon  that  account  he  runs  into  their  panegyric, 
^«ninst  his  conscience  and  the  interest  of  his  cause, 
without  considering  that  those  gentlemen  have  re- 
T'tted  to  us  again.  The  case  is  thusl  he  never 
woald  have  praised  them  if  they  had  remained  firm, 
nor  should  we  have  railed  at  them.  The  one  is  full 
s»  honest  and  as  natural  as  the  other.  However,  Mr. 
Steele  hopes  ( I  beg  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  observe  the 
consequence)  that,  notwithstanding  this  pamphlet's 
reflecting  on  some  Tories  who  opposed  the  treaty  of 
commerce,  "  the  ministry*  will  see  Dunkirk  e^ct- 
ually  derooiUbed." 

Mr.  Steele  says  something  in  commendation  of 
the  queen  ;  but  stops  short,  ami  tells  you  (if  I  take 
hi4  meaning  right)  *Mhat  he  shall  leave  what  be 
hsA  to  say  on  this  topic  till  he  and  her  majesty  are 
both  dead,"  p.  61.  Thus,  he  defers  his  praises  as 
hr  does  his  debts,  after  the  manner  of  the  Druids,  to 
be  paid  in  another  world.  If  I  have  ill  interpreted 
him,  it  is  his  own  fault,  for  studying  cadence  instead 
of  propriety,  and  filling  up  niches  with  words  before 
he  has  adjusted  his  conceptions  to  them.  One  part 
of  the  queen's  character  is  this :  **  that  all  the  hours 


of  her  life  are  divided  between  the  exercises  of  de- 
votion, and  taking  minutes  of  the  sublime  affaint  of 
her  government."  Now,  if  the  business  of  Dunkirk 
be  one  of  the  "  sublime  affairs  of  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment," I  think  we  ought  to  be  at  ease ;  or  else 
she  "takes  her  minutes"  to  little  purpose.  No, 
says  Mr.  Steele,  the  queen  is  a  lady  ;  and,  unless  a 
prince  will  now  and  then  get  drunk  with  bis  minis- 
ters, *'  he  cannot  learn  their  interests  or  humours," 
p.  61 ;  but  this  being  by  no  means  proper  for  a  lady, 
she  can  know  nothing  but  what  they  think  fit  to  tell 
her  when  they  are  sober.  And  therefore  "  all  the 
fellow-subjects"  of  these  ministers  must  watch  their 
motions,  and  *'be  very  solicitous  for  what  passes 
beyond  the  ordinary  rules  of  government." — Ibid, 
For  while  we  are  foolishly  "  relying  upon  her  ma- 
jesty's virtues,"  these  ministers  are  **  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  increasing  the  power  of  France." 

There  is  a  very  good  maxim — I  think  it  is  neither 
Whig  nor  Tory — *•  that  the  prince  can  do  no  wrong :" 
which  I  doubt  is  often  applied  to  very  ill  purposes. 
A  monarch  of  Britain  is  pleased  to  create  a  dozen 
peers,  and  to  make  a  peace ;  both  these  actions  are 
(for  instance)  within  the  undisputed  prerogative  of 
the  crown,  and  are  to  be  reputed  and  submitted  to 
as  the  actions  of  the  prince ;  but,  as  a  king  of  Eng- 
land is  supposed  to  be  guide<l  in  matters  of  such 
importance  by  the  advice  of  those  he  employs  in  his 
councils,  whenever  a  parliament  thinks  fit  to  com- 
plain of  such  proceedings  as  a  public  grievance,  then 
this  maxim  takes  place  that  the  prince  can  do  no 
wrong,  and  the  advisers  are  called  to  account.  But 
shall  this  empower  such  an  individual  as  Mr.  Steele 
in  his  tatling  or  pamphleteering  capacity  to  fix  **  the 
ordinary  rules  of  government,"  or  to  affirm  that 
'*  her  ministers,  upon  the  security  of  her  majesty's 
goodness,  are  labouring  for  the  grandeur  of  France  V 
What  ordinary  rule  of  government  is  transgressed 
by  the  queen's  delaying  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  t 
or  what  addition  is  thereby  made  to  the  grandeur  of 
France)  Every  tailor  in  your  corporation  is  as 
much  a  fellow-subject  as  Mr.  Steele ;  and  do  you 
think  in  your  conscience  that  ever)'  tailor  of  Stock- 
bridge  is  fit  to  direct  her  majesty  and  her  ministers 
in  "  the  sublime  affairs  of  her  government  t" 

But  he  persists  in  it  "that  it  is  no  manner  of 
diminution  of  the  wisdom  of  a  prince  that  he  is 
obliged  to  act  by  the  information  of  others."  The 
sense  is  admirable,  and  the  interpretation  is  this, 
that  what  a  man  is  forced  to  "  is  no  diminution  of 
his  wisdom."  But  if  he  would  conclude  from  this 
sage  maxim,  that,  because  a  prince  "acts  by  the 
information  of  others,"  therefore  those  actions  may 
lawfully  be  traduced  in  print  by  every  fellow-sub- 
ject, I  hope  there  is  no  man  in  England  so  much  a 
Whig  as  to  be  of  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Steele  concludes  his  letter  to  you  with  a  story 
about  king  William  and  his  French  dog-keeper, 
"  who  gave  that  prince  a  gun  loaden  only  with  pow- 
der, and  then  pretended  to  wonder  how  his  majesty 
could  miss  his  aim :  which  was  no  argument  against 
the  king's  reputation  for  shooting  very  finely."  This 
he  would  have  you  apply,  by  allowing  her  majesty 
to  be  a  wise  prince,  but  deceived  by  wicked  coun- 
sellors who  are  in  the  interest  of  France.  Her  ma- 
jesty's aim  was  peace,  which  I  think  she  has  not 
missed ;  and  God  be  thanked,  she  has  got  it  without 
any  more  expense  either  of  shot  or  powder.  Her 
dog-keepers  for  some  years  past  had  directed  her 
gun  against  her  friends,  and  at  last  loaded  it  so 
deep  that  it  was  in  danger  to  burst  in  her  hands. 

You  may  please  to  observe  that  Mr.  Steele  calls 
this  dog-keeper  a  minister;  which,  with  humble 
submission,  is  a  gross  impropriety  of  speech.     The 
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word  is  deriTed  from  the  Latin,  whera  it  properly 
signifies  a  servant ;  but  in  England  is  nerer  made 
use  of  otherwise  than  to  denominate  tiiose  who  are 
employed  in  the  service  of  church  or  state  ;  so  that 
the  appellation,  as  he  directs  it,  is  no  less  absurd  than 
it  would  be  for  you,  Mr.  Bailiff,  to  send  your  appren- 
tice for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  give  him  the  title  of  your 
envoy ;  to  call  a  petty  constable  a  magistrate,  or  the 
common  hangman  a  minister  of  justice.  I  confess 
when  I  was  choqued  [shocked]  at  this  word  in 
reading  the  paragraph,  a  gentleman  offered  his  con- 
jecture that  it  might  possibly  be  intended  for  a  re- 
flection or  jest :  but  if  there  be  anything  further  in 
it  than  a  want  of  understanding  our  language,  I 
take  it  to  be  only  a  refinement  upon  the  old  levelling 
principle  of  the  Whigs.  Thus  in  their  opinion  a 
dog-keeper  is  as  much  a  minister  as  any  secretary  of 
state ;  and  thus  Mr.  Steele  and  my  lord-treasurer 
are  both  fellow-subjects.  I  confess  I  have  known 
some  ministers  whose  birth,  or  qualities,  or  both, 
were  such,  that  nothing  but  the  capriciousness  of 
fortune  and  the  iniquity  of  the  times  could  ever  have 
raised  them  above  the  station  of  dog-keepers,  and  to 
whose  administration  I  should  be  loth  to  intrust  a 
dog  I  had  any  value  for :  because,  by  the  rule  of 
proportion,  they  who  treated  their  prince  like  a 
slave  would  have  used  their  fellow-subjects  like 
dogs ;  and  yet  how  they  would  treat  a  d(^  I  can 
find  no  similitude  to  express;  yet  I  well  remember 
they  maintained  a  large  number,  whom  they  taught 
to  fawn  upon  themselves  and  bark  at  their  mistress. 
However,  while  they  were  in  service,  I  wish  they 
had  only  kept  her  majesty's  dogs,  and  not  been 
trusted  with  her  guns.  And  thus  much  by  way  of 
comment  upon  this  worthy  story  of  king  William 
and  his  dog-keeper. 

I  have  now,  Mr.  Bailiff,  explained  to  you  all  the 
difficult  parts  in  Mr.  Steele's  letter.  As  for  the  im- 
portance of  Dunkirk,  and  when  it  shall  be  demo- 
lished, or  whether  it  shall  be  demolished  or  not, 
neither  he,  nor  you,  nor  I,  have  anything  to  do  in 
the  matter.  Let  us  all  say  what  we  please,  her  ma- 
jesty will  think  herself  the  best  judge,  and  her 
ministers  the  best  advisers :  neither  has  Mr.  Steele 
pretended  to  prove  that  any  law,  ecclesiastical  or 
civil,  statute  or  common,  is  broken  by  keeping  Dun- 
kirk undemolished  so  long  as  the  queen  shall  think 
it  best  for  the  service  of  herself  and  her  king- 
doms ;  and  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  that  there 
may  be  some  few  reasons  of  state  which  have  not 
been  yet  communicated  to  Mr.  Steele. 

I  am,  with  respect  to  the  borough  and  yourself, 
sir,  your  most  humble  and  most  obedient  servant,  &c. 


THE  PUBLIC  SPIRIT  OF  THE 

WHIGS, 

SET  PORTH  IN  THEIR  GENEROUS  ENCOURAGEMENT 
OP  THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  CRISIS. 

With  Kime  Ob-ervBtiona  on  the  Sensonnblpnets,  Candour, 
Ertidition.  and  Style  of  that  Traatise. 

Oif  the  flrrt  publication  of  thii  pamphlet,  all  the  Scotch  lord* 
then  in  London  went  in  a  body,  and  complained  to  queen  Anne 
of  the  affront  put  on  them  and  their  nation  by  the  author  of 
this  treatiiM».  Whereupon  a  nroclamation  waJi  published  by 
her  majesty,  ottenng  a  rewara  of  three  hundred  poonda  for 
discovering  him.— Okrxkt. 


I  CAM  NOT,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  resentment 
against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others,  re6ect  upon 
that  generosity  and  tenderness  wherewith  the  heads 
and  principal  members  of  a  struggling  faction  treat 
those  who  will  undertake  to  hold  a  pen  in  their  de- 


fence. And  the  behaviour  of  these  patrons  it  jH 
the  more  laudable,  because  the  benefits  th«y  coni'a 
are  almost  gratis.  If  any  of  their  labourers  c&o 
scratch  out  a  pamphlet,  they  desire  no  more ;  tli«re 
is  no  question  offered  about  the  wit,  the  st)le,  the 
argument.  Let  a  pamphlet  come  out  upon  dem&nd 
in  a  proper  juncture,  you  shall  be  well  and  certs  inlv 
paid  :  you  shall  be  paid  beforehand ;  every  one  of 
the  party  who  is  able  to  read  and  can  spare  t  shil- 
ling shall  be  a  subscriber ;  several  thousands  of 
each  production  shall  be  sent  among  their  friendj 
through  the  kingdom :  the  work  shall  be  reported 
admirable,  sublime,  unanswerable ;  shall  serve  to 
raise  the  sinking  clamours,  and  confirm  the  bcuhIaI 
of  introducing  popery  and  the  pretender  upon  th« 
queen  and  her  ministers. 

Among  the  present  writers  on  that  side  1  an 
recollect  but  three  ;of  any  great  distinctionv  which 
are,  the  Flying  Post,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  author  of 
the  Crisis.*  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  beeu 
much  sunk  in  reputation  since  the  sudden  retreat  oi 
the  only  true,  genuine,  original  author,  Mr.  Bid- 
path,  who  is  celebrated  by  the  Dutch  Gaietteer  u 
**  one  of  the  best  pens  in  England."  Mr.  Du&tca 
has  been  longer  and  more  conversant  in  books  thaa 
any  of  the  three,  as  well  as  more  voluminous  in  hu 
productions ;  however,  having  employed  his  studies 
in  so  great  a  variety  of  other  subjects,  he  has  1  thiLk 
but  lately  turned  his  genius  to  politics.  His  famoui 
tract  entitled  "  Neck  or  Nothing"  must  be  sUowed 
to  be  the  shrewdest  piece,  and  written  with  the  most 
spirit,  of  any  which  has  appeared  from  that  side  niice 
the  change  of  the  ministry  :  it  is  indeed  a  most  cut- 
ting satire  upon  the  lord-treasurer  and  lord  Boliog- 
broke  ;  and  I  wonder  none  of  our  friends  ever  im- 
dertook  to  answer  it.  1  confess  I  was  at  first  of  iht 
same  opinion  with  several  good  judges,  who,  from 
the  style  and  manner,  suppose  it  to  have  issued  froa 
the  sharp  pen  of  the  earl  of  Nottingham ;  and  I  an 
still  apt  to  think  it  might  receive  his  lordship's  Usl 
hand.  The  third  and  principal  of  this  triomvintc 
is  the  author  of  the  Crisis,  who,  although  he  oti^ 
yield  to  the  Flying  Post  in  knowledge  A  the  world 
and  skill  in  politics,  and  to  Mr.  Dunton  in  keemiM 
of  satire  and  variety  of  reading,  has  yet  other  qtu- 
lities  enough  to  denominate  him  a  writer  of  a  supe- 
rior class  to  either;  provided  he  would  s  little 
regard  the  propriety  and  disposition  of  his  wordi, 
consult  the  grammatical  part,  and  get  some  iufonm* 
tion  in  the  subject  he  intends  to  handle. 

Omitting  the  generous  countenance  and  eDcoa^ 
agement  that  have  been  shown  to  the  persons  &c<l 
productions  of  the  two  former  authors,  I  shall  ben 
only  consider  the  great  favour  conferred  upon  tht* 
last.  It  has  been  advertised  for  several  months  is 
the  Englishman,''  and  other  papers,  that  a  pampUet 
called  the  Crisis  should  be  published  at  a  proper 
time,  in  order  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  nation-  It 
was  proposed  to  l>e  printed  by  subscription,  price  t 
shilling.  This  was  a  little  out  of  form,  because  tub- 
scriptions  are  usually  begged  only  for  books  of  great 
price,  and  such  as  are  not  likely  to  have  a  geuenl 
sale.  Notice  was  likewise  given  of  what  this  ptm- 
phlet  should  contain ;  only  an  extract  from  cemip 
acts  of  parliament  relating  to  the  succession,  which 
at  least  must  sink  ninepence  in  the  shilling,  tsd 
leave  but  threepence  for  the  author's  politinl 
reflections ;  so  that  nothing  very  wonderful  or  deci- 
sive could  be  reasonably  expected  from  thii  per- 
formance.     But  a  work  wss  to  be  done,  a  heartj 

■  Mr.  Steele  was  expelled  the  hooie  of  ooaimoa«  for  th% 
pamphlK  at  the  very  liiune  time  that  the  hooie  of  lonU  «a^ 
moved  affainst  the  dean  lor  the  reply. 

^  A.  paper  written  by  Steele  in  <avoar  of  the  Whi^  tdmio^ 
tratiou. 
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writer  to  be  encouraged,  and  accordingly  many 
thousand  copies  were  bespoke.  I^ either  could  this 
be  sufficient;  for  when  we  expected  to  bare  our 
bundles  delirered  us,  all  was  stopped  ;  the  friends  to 
the  cause  sprang  a  new  project ;  and  it  was  adver- 
Used  that  the  Crisis  could  not  appear  till  the  ladies 
had  shown  their  seal  against  the  pretender  as  well  as 
the  men ;  against  the  pretender,  in  the  bloom  of  his 
jouth,  reported  to  be  handsome  and  endued  with  an 
uuderstanding  exactly  of  a  size  to  please  the  sex. 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  seen  a  printed  list  of  the 
fair  subscribers  prefixed  to  this  pamphlet,  by  which 
tiie  cheTalier  might  know  he  was  so  far  from  pre- 
tending to  a  monarchy  here  that  he  could  not  so 
much  as  pretend  to  a  mistress. 

At  the  destined  period  the  first  news  we  hear  is  of 
a  huge  train  of  dukes,  earls,  Tiscounts,  barons, 
knights,  esquires,  gentlemen,  and  others,  going  to 
Sam  Buckley's,  the  publisher  of  the  Crisis,  to  fetch 
home  their  cai^es,  in  order  to  transmit  them  by 
dc>sens,  scores,  and  hundreds,  into  the  several  coun- 
ties,  and  thereby  to  prepare  the  wills  and  under- 
itaodings  of  their  friendis  against  the  approaching 
sessions.  Ask  any  of  them  whether  they  have  read 
it,  they  will  answer  no  ;  but  they  have  sent  it  every- 
where, and  it  will  do  a  world  of  good.  It  is  a  pam- 
phlet, they  hear,  against  the  ministry ;  talks  of  sla^ 
rery,  France,  and  the  pretender  ;  they  desire  no 
more;  it  will  settle  the  wavering,  confirm  the  doubt- 
ful, instruct  the  ignorant,  inflame  the  clamorous, 
although  it  never  be  once  looked  into.  I  am  told, 
b}  those  who  are  expert  in  the  trade,  that  the  author 
and  bookseller  of  this  twelvepenny  treatise  will  be 
greater  gainers  than  from  one  edition  of  any  folio 
that  has  been  published  these  twenty  years.  What 
needy  writer  would  not  solicit  to  work  under  such 
masters,  who  will  pay  us  beforehand,  take  off  as 
much  of  our  ware  as  we  please  at  our  own  rates, 
and  trouble  not  themselves  to  examine,  either  before  or 
sfter  they  have  bought  it,  whether  it  be  staple  or  not  1 

But,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  implicit  munificence 
of  these  noble  patrons,  I  cannot  take  a  more  efiect- 
oal  method  than  by  examining  the  production  it- 
self; by  which  we  shall  easily  find  that  it  was  never 
intended  further  than  from  the  noise,  the  bulk,  and 
the  title  of  Crisis,  to  do  any  service  to  the  factious 
rsuse.  The  entire  piece  consists  of  a  title-page, 
a  dedication  to  the  clergy,  a  preface,  an  extract  from 
certain  acts  of  parliament,  and  about  ten  pages  of 
dr)  refiections  on  the  proceedings  of  the  queen  and 
ber  servants ;  which  his  coadjutors,  the  earl  of  Not^ 
tisgham,  Mr.  Dunton,  and  the  Flying  Post,  had  long 
*go  let  before  us  in  a  much  clearer  light. 

In  popish  countries,  when  some  impostor  cries 
out,  A  miracle !  a  miracle  1  it  is  not  done  with  a 
^pe  or  intention  of  converting  heretics,  but  con- 
firming the  deluded  vulgar  in  their  errors :  and  so 
the  cry  goes  round  without  examining  into  the  cheat. 
Thus  the  Whigs  among  us  give  about  the  cry, 
A  pamphlet!  a  pamphlet!  the  Crisis!  the  Crisis! 
not  with  a  view  of  convincing  their  adversaries,  but 
to  raise  the  spirits  of  their  friends,  recsd  their  strag- 
^eri,  and  unite  their  numbers  by  sound  and  impu- 
dence, as  bees  assemble  and  cling  together  by  the 
noise  of  brass. 

That  no  other  effect  could  be  imagined  or  hoped 
for.  by  the  publication  of  this  timely  treatise,  will  be 
msnifeit  from  some  obvious  reflections  upon  the 
•etfral  parts  of  it,  wherein  the  follies,  the  falsehoods, 
or  the  absurdities  appear  so  frequent  that  they  may 
boldly  contend  for  number  with  the  lines. 

^hen  the  hawker  holds  this  pamphlet  toward  you, 
the  first  words  you  perceive  are,  **  The  Crisis ;  or, 
A  Discourse,"  &c.    The  interpreter  of  Suidas  gives 


four  translations  of  the  word  Crisis,  any  of  which 
may  be  as  properly  applied  to  this  author's  Letter  to 
the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge.  Next,  what  he  calls  a 
discourse  consists  only  of  two  pages  prefixed  to 
twenty-two  more,  which  contain  extracts  from  acts 
of  parliament ;  for,  as  to  the  twelve  last  pages,  they 
are  provided  for  themselves  in  the  title  under  the 
name  of  *'  some  seasonable  remarks  on  the  danger  of 
a  popish  successor."  Another  circumstance  worthy 
our  information  in  the  title-page  is,  that  the  crown 
has  been  settled  by  previous  acts.  I  never  heard  of 
any  act  of  parliament  that  was  not  previous  to  what 
it  enacted,  unless  those  two  by  which  the  earl  of 
Strafford  and  sir  John  Fen  wick  lost  their  heads  may 
pass  for  exceptions.  "  A  Discourse,  representing 
from  the  most  Authentic  Records,*'  Sec.  He  has 
borrowed  this  expression  from  some  writer  who  pro- 
bably understood  the  words;  but  this  gentleman 
has  altogether  misapplied  them,  and,  under  favour, 
he  is  wholly  mistaken ;  for  a  heap  of  extracts  from 
several  acts  of  parliament  cannot  be  called  a  dis- 
course, neither  do  I  believe  he  copied  them  from  the 
most  authentic  records,  which,  as  I  take  it,  are 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  but  out  of  some  common 
printed  copy.  I  grant  there  is  nothing  material  in 
all  this,  further  than  to  show  the  generosity  of  our 
adversaries  in  encouraging  a  writer  who  cannot  fur- 
nish out  so  much  as  a  title-page  with  propriety  or 
common  sense. 

Next  follows  the  dedication  to  the  clergy  of  the 
church  of  England,  wherein  the  modesty  and  the 
meaning  of  the  first  paragraphs  are  hanlly  to  be 
matched.  He  tells  them  he  has  made  a  comment 
upon  the  acts  of  settlement,  which  he  lays  before 
them,  and  conjures  them  to  recommend,  in  their 
writings  and  discourses,  to  their  fellow-subjects :  and 
he  does  all  this  out  of  a  just  deference  to  their  great 
power  and  influence.  This  is  the  riglit  Whig  scheme 
of  directing  the  clergy  what  to  preach.  The  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury's  Jurisdiction  extends  no  fui^ 
ther  than  over  his  own  province ;  but  the  author  of 
the  Crisis  constitutes  himself  vicar-general  over  the 
whole  clergy  of  the  church  of  England.  The  bishops, 
in  their  letters  or  speeches  to  their  own  clergy,  pro- 
ceed no  further  than  to  exhortation ;  but  this  writer 
conjures  the  whole  cleigy  of  the  church  to  recom- 
mend his  comment  upon  the  laws  of  the  land  in 
their  writings  and  discourses.  I  would  fain  know 
who  made  him  a  commentator  upon  the  laws  of  the 
land ;  after  which  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ask  him 
by  what  authority  he  directs  the  clergy  to  recom- 
mend his  commeuts  from  the  pulpit  or  the  press! 

He  tells  the  clergy  there  are  two  circumstances 
which  place  the  minds  of  the  people  under  their 
direction  ;  the  first  circumstance  is  their  education ; 
the  second  circumstance  is  the  tenths  of  our  lands. 
This  last,  according  to  the  Latin  phrase,  is  spoken 
ad  invidittm;  for  he  knovrs  well  enough  they  have 
not  the  twentieth :  but  if  you  take  it  in  his  own  way, 
the  landlord  has  nine  parts  in  ten  of  the  people's 
minds  under  his  direction.;^  Upon  this  rock  the  au- 
thor before  us  is  perpetually  splitting,  as  often  as  he 
ventures  out  beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  lite- 
rature. He  has  a  confused  remembrance  of  words 
since  he  left  the  university,  but  has  lost  half  their 
meaning,  and  puts  them  together  with  no  regard  ex- 
cept to  their  cadence ;  as  1  remember  a  fellow  nailed 
up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet,  some  sidelong,  others 
upside  down,  the  better  to  adjust  them  to  the  pannels. 

I  am  sensible  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  their 
cause,  whether  this  defender  of  it  understands  gram- 
mar or  not;  and  if  what  he  would  fain  say  dis- 
covered him  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  reason  or  truth, 
I  would  be  ready  to  make  large  allowances.     But 
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-when  with  great  difficulty  I  devcrjr  a  composition  of 
rancour  and  falsehood  intermixed  with  plausible 
nonsense,  I  feel  a  struggle  between  contempt  and 
indignation  at  seeing  the  character  of  a  Censor,  a 
Guardian,  an  Englishman,  a  commentator  on  the 
laws,  an  instructor  of  the  clergy,  assumed  by.  a  child 
of  obscurity,  without  one  single  qualification  to  sup- 
port them. 

This  writer,  who  either  affects  or  is  commanded 
of  late  to  copy  from  the  bishop  of  Sanxm,  has,  out  of 
the  pregnancy  of  his  invention,  found  out  an  old  way 
of  insinuating  the  grossest  reflections,  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  admonitions ;  and  is  so  judicious  a  fol- 
lower of  the  prelate  that  he  taxes  the  clergy  for  in- 
flaming their  people  with  apprehensions  of  danger 
to  them  and  their  constitution  from  men  who  are  in- 
nocent of  such  designs ;  when  we  must  needs  con- 
fess the  whole  design  of  his  pamphlet  ia,  to  inflame 
the  people  with  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
present  ministry,  whom  we  believe  to  be  at  least  as 
innocent  men  as  the  last. 

What  shall  I  say  to  the  pamphlet  where  the  malice 
and  falsehood  of  every  line  would  require  an  answer, 
and  where  the  dulness  and  absurdities  will  not  de- 
serve one  t 

By  his  pretending  to  have  always  maintained  an 
inviolable  respect  to  the  clei^,  he  would  insinuate 
that  those  papers  among  the  Tatlers  and  Spectators 
where  the  whole  order  is  abused  were  not  his  own. 
I  will  appeal  to  all  who  know  the  flatness  of  his 
style  and  the  barrenness  of  his  invention,  whether 
he  does  not  grossly  prevaricate  1  Was  he  ever  able 
to  walk  without  leading-strings,  or  swim  without 
bladders,  without  being  discovered  by  his  hobbling 
and  his  sinking  1  Has  he  adhered  to  his  character 
in  his  paper  called  the  Englishman,  whereof  he  is 
allowed  to  be  the  sole  author,  without  any  competi- 
tion 1  What  does  he  think  of  the  letter  signed  by 
himself  which  relates  to  Molesworth,*  in  whose  de- 
fence he  aflfronts  the  whole  convocation  of  Ireland  1 
It  is  a  wise  maxim,  that  because  the  clergy  are  no 
civil  lawyers  they  ought  not  to  preach  obedience  to 
governors :  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  preach 
temperance  because  they  are  no  physicians.  Ex- 
amine all  this  author's  writings,  and  then  point  me 
out  a  divine  who  knows  less  of  the  constitution  of 
England  than  he :  witness  those  many  egregious 
blunders  in  his  late  papers  where  he  pretended  to 
dabble  in  the  subject. 

But  the  clergy  have,  it  seems,  imbibed  their  notions 
of  power  and  obedience,  abhorrent  from  our  laws, 
from  the  pompous  ideas  of  imperial  greatness  and 
the  submission  to  absolute  emperors.     This  is  gross 
ignorance,  below  a  schoolboy  in  his  Lucius  Florus. 
The  Roman  history,  wherein  lads  are  instructed, 
reached  little  above  eight  hundred  years,  and  the 
authors  do  everywhere  instil  republican  principles ; 
And  from  the  account  of  nine  in  twelve  of  the  first 
emperors  we   learn  to  have  a  detestation  against 
tyranny.     The  Greeks  carry  this  point  yet  a  great 
deal  higher,  which  none  can  be  ignorant  of  who  has 
read  or  heard  them  quoted.     This  gave  Hobbes  the 
occasion  of  advancing  a  position  directly  contrary ; 
that  the  youth  of  England  were  corrupted  in  their 
political  principles  by  reading  the  histories  of  Rome 
and  Greece  ;  which,  having  been  written  under  re- 
publics, taught  the  readers  to   have  ill  notions  of 
monarchy.     In  this  assertion  there  was  something 
specious  ;  but  that  advanced  by  the  Crisis  could  only 
issue  from  the  profoundest  ignorance. 

But  would  you  know  his  scheme  of  education  for 
young  gentlemen  at  the  university  1     It  is,  that  they 
■  Mr.  (afterwards  lord  vkrount)  Moletwurtb. 


should  spend  their  time  in  penising  those  arts  of 
parliament,  whereof  his  pamphlet  is  an  extract, 
which,  if  it  had  been  done,  the  kingdom  ivould  oot 
be  in  its  present  condition,  but  every  member  wnt 
into  the  world  thus  instructed  since  tiie  ReTolulion 
would  have  been  an  advocate  for  our  righra  and 
liberties. 

Here  now  is  a  project  for  getting  more  money  by 
the  Crisis  1  to  have  it  read  by  tutors  in  the  uniiersi- 
ties.     I  thoroughly  agree  with  him,  that  if  our  stti- 
dents  had  been  thus  employed  for  twenty  yean  p?>t 
the  kingdom  had  not  been  in  its  present  condition ; 
but  we  have  too  many  of  such  proficients  alrraiij 
among  the  young  nobility  and  gentry,  nho  hate 
gathered  up  Uieir  politics  from  chocolate-hotives  and 
mctious  clubs ;  and  who,  if  they  had  spent  their 
time  in  hard  study  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  "^f 
might  indeed  have  said  that  the  factious  part  of  this 
kingdom  had  not  been  in  its  present  condition,  or 
have  suffered  themselves  to  be  taught  that  a  few  arts 
of  parliament  relating  to  the  succession  are  prefer- 
able to  all  other  civil  institutions  whatsoever.    Nei- 
ther did  I  ever  before  hear  that  an  act  of  parliament 
relating  to  one  particular  point  could  be  called  i 
civil  institution.  * 

He  spends  almost  a  quarto  page  in  telling  tht* 
clergy  that  they  will  be  certainly  perjured  if  thej 
bring  in  the  pretender,  whom  they  have  abjured ; 
and  he  wisely  reminds  them  that  they  have  swora 
without  equivocation  or  mental  reservation,  oth<'r- 
wise  the  clergy  might  think  that  as  soon  as  they  re- 
ceived the  pretender  and  turned  papists  they  ^ould 
be  free  from  their  oath. 

This  honest,  civil,  ingenious  gentleman  know*  in 
his  conscience  that  there  are  not  ten  clergymen  in 
England  (except  nonjurors)  who  "do  not  abhor  t*< 
thoughts  of  the  pretender  reigning  over  us  mnf^ 
more  than  himself.  But  this  is  the  spittle  of  th^ 
bishop  of  Sarum,  which  our  author  licks  np  aii: 
swallows,  and  then  coughs  out  again  with  an  addi- 
tion of  his  own  phlegm.  I  would  fain  suppose  i^"*" 
body  of  the  clergy  were  to  return  an  answer  by  ycf 
of  their  members  to  these  worthy  counsellor.  1 
conceive  it  might  be  in  the  following  terms  :— 

"My  Lord  and  Gentlemen, — The  clergy »"• 
raand  me  to  give  you  thanks  for  your  advice ;  ani 
if  they  knew  any  crimes  from  which  either  of  jf»'J 
were  as  free  as  they  are  from  those  which  you  •^ 
earnestly  exhort  them  to  avoid,  they  would  retan 
your  favour  as  near  as  possible  in  the  same  ^tyle  aid 
manner.     However,  that  your  advice  may  not  ^' 
wholly  lost,  particularly  that  part  of  it  which  relat*-* 
to  the  pretender,   they  desire  you   would  applj  '^ 
to  more  proper  persons.     Look  among  your  o»ti 
leaders ;  examine  which  of  them  engaged  in  a  pn-'l 
to  restore  the  late  king  James,  and  received  pardor.^ 
under  his  seal ;  examine  which  of  them  hare  bw^i 
since  tampering  with  his  pretended  son,  and  to  pt- 
tify  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  their  malice,  at^ 
revenge,  are  now  willing  to  restore  him,  at  the  n- 
pense  of  the  religion  and  liberty  of  their  coanirj* 
Retire,  good  my  lord,  with  your  pupil,  and  let  u« 
hear  no  more  of  these  hypocritical  insinuations  i<^< 
the  queen  and  ministers,  who  have  been  hitherto  «»fi* 
tent  with  only  disappointing  the  lurking  villanie*  <]* 
your  faction,  may  be  at  last  provoked  toeipo«ethett'* 
But  his  respect  for  the  clersry  is  such  that  be  d.'^ 
not  insinuate  as  if  they  really  had  these  evil  di-p^" 
sitions ;  he  only  insinuates  that  they  give  too  mur^ 
cause  for  such  insinuations. 

I  will  upon  occasion  strip  some  of  his  insinuafi  r.* 
from  their  generality  and  solecisms,  aud  dns  ^^^'^ 
into  the  light.     His  dedication  to  the  clersry  » ^'i* 
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of  them,  because  here  he  endeaToun  to  mould  up 
hit  raucour  and  civility  together,  by  which  con- 
iinim  be  is  obliged  to  shorten  his  paragraphs  and 
to  place  tbem  in  such  a  light  that  they  obscure  one 
aouther.  Supposing  therefore  that  I  have  scraped 
otf  his  good  manners  in  order  to  come  at  his  mean- 
in:;,  which  lies  under ;  he  tells  the  clei^  that  the 
Usour  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  is  but  a  colour 
0/  leal  toward  them ;  that  the  people  were  deluded 
b}  a  grouudless  cry  of  the  church's  danger  at  Sach- 
everel'8  trial ;  that  the  clergy,  as  they  are  men  of 
•eoM  and  honour,  ought  to  preach  this  truth  to  their 
ttMnl  congregations,  and  let  them  know  that  the 
tru«  dei$ign  of  the  present  men  in  power,  in  that  and 
ali  iheir  proceedings  since  in  favour  of  the  church, 
vi«  to  bring  in  popery,  France,  and  the  pretender, 
and  to  enslave  all  Europe,  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
oiir  country,  the  power  of  the  legislature,  the  faith 
d  natioDj,  and  the  honour  of  God. 

1  canuot  see  why  the  deigy,  as  men  of  sense  and 
men  of  honour  (for  he  appeals  not  to  them  as  men 
of  ne%ion),  should  not  be  allowed  to  know  when 
the)  are  in  danger,  and  be  able  to  guess  whence  it 
cumes,  and  who  are  their  protectors.  The  design 
of  their  destruction  indeed  may  have  been  projected 
in  the  dark,  but  when  all  was  ripe  their  enemies 
proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in  the  fiice  of  the 
fi&tion,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  people, 
who  wanted  no  other  motives  to  rouse  them.  On 
\ht  other  side,  can  this  author,  or  the  wisest  of  his 
(action,  sssign  one  single  act  of  the  present  ministry 
uy  «ay  tending  toward  bringing  in  the  pretender, 
or  to  weaken  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  1 
OUerre  then  the  reasonableness  of  this  gentleman's 
&<iuce:  the  clergy,  the  gentr}',  and  the  common 
p^ple  had  the  utmost  apprehensions  of  danger  to 
the  church  under  the  late  ministry  ;  yet  then  it  was 
the  greatest  impiety  to  inflame  the  people  with  any 
uich  apprehensions.  His  danger  of  a  popish  suc- 
oewor  tiom  any  steps  of  the  present  ministry  is  an 
aniticial  calumny,  raised  and  spread  against  the  con- 
lU'UOQ  of  the  inventors,  pretended  to  be  believed 
o&l)  by  those  who  abhor  the  constitution  in  church 
azxd  utate  ;  an  obdurate  faction  who  compass  heaven 
aod  earth  to  restore  themselves  upon  the  ruin  of 
their  country ;  yet  here  our  author  exhorts  the  clei^ 
to  preach  up  this  imaginary  danger  to  their  people, 
uA  (li9turk>  the  public  peace  with  his  strained  sedi- 
tious comments. 

But  how  comes  this  gracious  licence  to  the  clergy 
from  the  Whigs,  to  concern  themselves  with  politics 
of  my  sort,  although  it  be  only  the  glosses  and  com- 
ffientk  of  Mr.  Steele  1  The  speeches  of  the  managers 
at  Sacheverers  trial,  particularly  those  of  Stanhope, 
Lnlimere,  King,  Parker,*  and  some  others,  seemed 
to  deliver  a  different  doctrine.  Nay,  this  very  dedi> 
cation  complains  of  some  in  holy  orders  who  have 
maiie  the  constitution  of  their  country  (in  which  and 
the  Coptic  Mr.  Steele  is  equally  skilled)  a  very  little 
P«^  of  their  study,  and  yet  made  obedi^ce  and 
goTemment  the  frequent  subjects  of  their  discourses. 
1  bii  difficulty  is  easily  solved,  for  by  politics  they 
nieau  obedience.  Mr.  Hoadly,^  who  is  a  champion 
for  rtit.«tance,  was  never  charged  with  meddling  out 
of  hit  function :  Hugh  Peters  and  his  brethren,  in 
the  times  of  usurpation,  had  full  liberty  to  preach 
lip  ledition  and  rebellion;  and  so  here  Mr.  Steele 
i^ues  out  his  licence  to  the  clergy  to  preach  up  the 
danger  of  a  popish  pretender,  in  defiance  of  the  queen 
snd  her  administration. 

Lvery  whiffler  in  a  laced  coat  who  frequents  the 

*  CrnUtd  pern  Iw  kin;  George  I. 
^  1>T.  BeQJMnita  tioadly.  suoceMivoly  biibop  of  Bangor,  Hera- 
fui,  imijubfay,  aad  Wiadissier. 


chocolate-house  and  is  able  to  spell  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  shall  talk  of  the  constitution  with  as  much 
plausibility  as  this  very  solemn  writer,  and  with  as 
good  a  grace  blame  the  clei^  for  meddling  with 
politics,  which  they  do  not  understand.  1  have 
known  many  of  these  able  politicians  furnished 
before  they  were  of  age  with  all  the  necessary  topics 
of  their  faction,  and  by  the  help  of  about  twenty 
polysyllables  capable  of  maintaining  an  argument 
that  would  shine  in  the  Crisis ;  whose  author  gathered 
up  his  little  stock  from  the  same  schools,  and  has 
written  from  no  other  fund. 

But  after  all  it  is  not  clear  to  me  whether  this 
gentleman  addresses  himself  to  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land in  general,  or  only  to  those  very  few  (hardly 
enough,  in  case  of  a  change,  to  supply  the  mortality 
of  those  self-denying  prelates  he  celebrates)  who  are 
in  his  principles,  and  among  these,  only  such  as  live 
in  and  about  London,  which  probably  will  reduce 
the  number  to  about  half-a>dozeu  at  most.  1  should 
incline  to  guess  the  latter,  because  he  tells  them  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  learned,  wealthy,  knowing 
gentry,  who  know  with  what  firmness,  self-denial, 
and  charity,  the  bishops  adhered  to  the  public  cause, 
and  what  contumelies  those  clergymen  have  under- 
gone, &c.,  who  adhered  to  the  cause  of  truth.  By 
those  terms,  the  public  cause,  and  the  cause  of  truth, 
he  tinderstands  the  cause  of  the  Whigs,  in  opposition 
to  the  queen  and  her  servants;  therefore  by  the 
learned,  wealthy,  and  knowing  gentry,  he  must  un- 
derstand the  Bank  and  East  India  company  and 
those  other  meichants  or  citixens  within  the  bills  of 
mortality  who  have  been  strenuous  against  the  church 
and  crown,  and  whose  spirit  of  faction  has  lately  got 
the  better  of  their  interest.  For  let  him  search  all 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  he  will  find  the  surrounded 
clergy  and  the  surrounding  gentry  wholly  strangers 
to  Uie  merits  of  those  prelstes,  and  adhering  to  a 
very  different  cause  of  truth,  as  will  soon  I  hope  be 
manifest  by  a  fair  appeal  to  the  representatives  of 
both. 

It  was  very  unnecessary  in  this  writer  to  bespeak 
the  treatment  of  contempt  and  derision  which  the 
clergy  are  to  expect  from  his  ^tion,  whenever  they 
come  into  power.  I  believe  that  venerable  body  is 
in  very  little  concern  after  what  manner  their  most 
mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat  them,  whenever  it 
shall  please  God  for  our  sins  to  visit  us  with  so  fatal 
an  event,  which  I  hope  it  will  be  the  united  endea- 
vours  both  of  clergy  and  laity  to  hinder.  It  would 
be  some  support  to  this  hope  if  I  could  have  any 
opinion  of  his  predicting  talent  (which  some  have 
ascribed  to  people  of  this  author's  character),  where 
he  teUs  us  that  noise  and  wrath  will  not  always  pass 
for  seal.  What  other  instances  of  seal  has  this  gen- 
tleman or  the  rest  of  his  party  been  able  to  produce  1 
If  clamour  be  noise,  it  is  but  opening  our  ears  to 
know  from  what  side  it  comes ;  and  if  sedition, 
scurrility,  slander,  and  calumny  be  the  fruit  of  wrath, 
read  the  pamphlets  and  papers  issuing  from  the 
zealots  of  that  faction,  or  visit  their  clubs  and  coffee- 
houses, in  order  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  tree. 

When  Mr.  Steele  tells  us  we  have  a  religion  that 
wants  no  support  from  the  enlargement  of  secular 
power,  but  is  well  supported  by  the  wisdom  and 
piety  of  its  preachers  and  its  own  native  truth,  it 
would  be  good  to  know  what  religion  he  professes  ; 
for  the  clergy  to  whom  he  speaks  will  never  allow 
him  to  be  a  member  of  Use  church  of  England. 
They  cannot  agree  that  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
the  piety  and  wisdom  of  its  preachers,  are  a  sufficient 
support,  in  an  evil  age,  against  infidelity,  faction, 
and  vice,  without  the  assistance  of  secular  power, 
unless  God  would  please  to  confer  the  gift  of  miracles 
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on  those  who  wait  at  the  altar.  I  beliere  they  Ten- 
ture  to  go  a  little  farther,  and  think  that  upon  some 
occasions  they  want  a  little  enlargement  of  assistance 
from  the  secular  power  against  atheists,  deists,  so- 
cinians,  and  other  heretics.  Erery  first  day  in  Lent  a 
part  of  the  liturgy  is  read  to  the  people,  in  the  preface 
to  which  the  church  declare  her  wishes  for  the 
restoring  of  that  discipline  she  formerly  had,  and 
which  tor  some  years  past  has  been  more  wanted 
than  ever.  But  of  this  no  more,  lest  it  might  insi- 
nuate jealousies  between  the  clergy  and  laity,  which 
the  author  tells  us  is  the  policy  of  vain  ambitious 
men  among  the  former,  in  hopes  to  deriTe  from  their 
order  a  veneration  they  cannot  desenre  from  their 
virtue.  If  this  be  their  method  for  procuring  vene- 
ration, it  is  the  most  singular  that  ever  was  thought 
ou,  and  the  clergy  would  then  indeed  have  no  more 
to  do  with  politics  of  any  sort  than  Mr.  Steele  or  his 
faction  will  allow  them. 

Having  thus  toiled  through  his  dedication,  I  pro- 
ceed to  consider  his  preface,  which,  half  consisting 
of  quotation,  will  be  so  much  the  sf>oner  got  through. 

It  is  a  very  unfair  thing  in  any  writer  to  employ 
his  ignorance  and  malice  together,  because  it  gives  his 
answerer  double  work ;  it  is  like  the  sort  of  sophistry 
that  the  logicians  call  two  mediums,  which  are  never 
allowed  in  the  same  syllogism.  A  writer  with  a 
weak  head  and  a  corrupt  heart  is  an  over-match  for 
any  single  pen ;  like  a  hireling  jade,  dull  and  vicious, 
hardly  able  to  stir,  yet  offering  at  every  turn  to  kick. 

He  begins  his  preface  with  such  an  account  of  the 
original  of  power  and  the  nature  of  civil  institutions 
as  I  am  confident  was  never  once  imagined  by  any 
writer  upon  government,  from  Plato  to  Mr.  Locke. 
Give  me  leave  to  transcribe  his  first  paragraph :  **  I 
never  saw  an  unruly  crowd  of  people  cool  by  degrees 
into  temper,  but  it  gave  me  an  idea  of  the  original 
of  power  and  the  nifture  of  civil  institutions.  One 
particular  man  has  usually  in  those  cases,  from  the 
dignity  of  his  appearance  or  other  qualities  known 
or  imagined  by  the  multitude,  been  received  into 
sudden  favour  and  authority ;  the  occasion  of  their 
difference  has  been  represented  to  him,  and  the 
matter  referred  to  his  decision." 

I  have  known  a  poet,  who  never  was  out  of  Eng- 
land, introduce  a  fact  by  way  of  simile,  which  could 
probably  nowhere  happen  nearer  than  in  the  plains 
of  Libya,  and  begin  with  *'  So  have  I  seen."  Such 
a  fiction  I  suppose  may  be  justified  by  poetical 
licence;  yet  Yii^gil  is  much  more  modest.  This 
paragraph  of  Mr.  Steele's,  which  he  seta  down  as 
an  observation  of  his  own,  is  a  miserable  mangled 
translation  of  six  verses  out  of  that  famous  poet^ 
who  speaks  after  this  manner :  "  As  when  a  sedition 
arises  in  a  great  multitude,  Ac,  then  if  they  see  a 
wise  great  man,"  &c.  Virgil,  who  lived  but  a  little 
after  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  republic,  where  sedi- 
tions often  happened,  and  the  force  of  oratory  was 
great  among  the  people,  made  use  of  a  simile  which 
Mr.  Steele  turns  into  a  fact,  after  such  a  manner  as 
if  he  had  seen  it  a  hundred  times,  and  builds  upon  it 
a  system  of  the  origin  of  government.  When  the 
vulgar  here  in  England  assemble  in  a  riotous  manner 
(which  is  not  very  frequent  of  late  years),  the  prince 
takes  a  much  more  effectual  way  than  that  of  send- 
ing orators  to  appease  them ;  but  Mr.  Steele  imagines 
such  a  crowd  of  people  as  this  where  there  is  no 
government  at  all;  their  nnniliness  quelled,  and 
their  passions  cooled  by  a  particular  man,  whose 
great  qualities  they  had  known  before.  Such  an 
assembly  must  have  risen  suddenly  from  the  earth, 
and  the  man  of  authority  dropped  from  the  clouds, 
for  without  some  previous  form  of  government  no 
Towd  did  ever  yet  assemble,  or  could  possibly 


be  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  dignity  of  any 
particular  man  among  them.  But  to  punue  his 
scheme  :  this  man  of  authority,  who  cools  the  crovd 
by  degrera,  and  to  whom  they  all  appeal,  muH  of 
necessity  prove  either  an  open  or  clandestine  tynnt. 
A  clandestine  tyrant  I  take  to  be  a  king  of  Brentford, 
who  keeps  his  army  in  disguise,  and  whenever  be 
happens  either  to  die  naturally,  be  knocked  on  the 
head,  or  deposed,  the  people  calmly  take  farther 
measures  and  improve  upon  what  was  begun  onder 
his  unlimited  power.  All  this,  our  author  tells  « 
with  extreme  propriety,  is  what  seems  reasonshle  to 
common  sense ;  that  is,  in  other  words,  it  leemi 
reasonable  to  reason.  This  is  what  he  calls  givis; 
an  idea  of  the  original  of  power  and  the  nstut  d 
civil  institutions.  To  which  I  answer,  with  great 
phlegm,  that  I  defy  any  man  alive  to  show  me  in 
double  the  number  of  lines,  although  writ  by  the 
same  author,  such  a  complicated  ignoranee  in  historr, 
human  [nature,  or  politics,  as  well  as  in  the  ordinuy 
properties  of  thought  or  of  style. 

But  it  seems  Uiese  profound  speculations  were 
only  premised  to  introduce  some  qnotatiou  io 
favour  of  resistance.  What  has  resistance  to  do 
with  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  that 
the  Whig  writers  should  perpetually  affect  to  tack 
them  together  1  I  can  conceive  nothing  else  but  that 
their  hatred  to  the  queen  and  ministry  puts  them 
upon  thoughts  of  introducing  the  successor  by  aoo> 
ther  revolution.  Are  cases  of  extreme  necessity  t& 
be  introduced  as  common  maxims  by  which  we  are 
always  to  proceed  1  Should  not  these  gentlemen 
sometimes  inculcate  the  general  rale  of  obedience, 
and  not  always  the  exception  of  resistance  1  since 
the  former  has  been  the  perpetual  dictate  of  all  lavi. 
both  divine  and  civil,  and  the  latter  is  still  in  dis- 
pute. 

I  shall  meddle  with  none  of  the  passages  he  dtn 
to  prove  the  lavrfulness  of  resisting  prinees,  except 
that  from  the  present  lord-chanceUorV  speech  in 
defence  of  Mr.  Sacheverel ;  '*  that  there  are  citrv 
ordinar}'  cases,  caaes  of  necessity,  which  are  implied, 
although  not  expressed,  in  the  general  rule*'  (of  obe> 
dience).  These  words,  very  clear  in  themielTet. 
Mr.  Steele  explains  into  nonsense;  which  in  anj 
other  author  I  should  suspect  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  reflection  upon  as  great  a  person  as  ever  filled 
or  adorned  that  high  station  ;  but  I  am  so  well  »• 
quainted  with  his  pen,  that  I  much  more  wonder 
how  it  can  trace  out  a  true  quotation  than  a  &k( 
comment.  To  see  him  treat  my  lord  Harcouit  vith 
so  much  civility  looks  indeed  a  little  suspicioui,  aod 
as  if  he  had  malice  in  his  heart.  He  calls  hia  lord- 
ship a  very  great  man,  and  a  great  living  authority: 
places  himself  in  company  vrith  generid  Stanhope 
and  Mr.  Hoadly ;  and  in  short  takes  the  most  effect- 
ual method  in  his  power  of  ruining  bis  lordabip  in 
the  opinion  of  every  man  who  is  wise  or  good.  I 
can  only  tell  my  lord  Haroourt,  for  his  comfort,  that 
these  prases  are  encumbered  with  the  doctiine  of 
resistance  and  the  true  revolution  principles ;  and 
provided  he  will  not  allow  Mr.  Steele  for  hia  com- 
mentator, he  may  hope  to  recover  the  honour  of  be- 
ing libelled  again,  as  well  as  his  sovereign  and  fellow- 
servants. 

We  now  come  to  the  Crisis ;  where  we  meet  with 
two  pages,  by  way  of  introduction  to  those  extracts 
from  acts  of  parliament  that  constitute  the  body  cl 
his  pamphlet.  This  introduction  begins  with  a  defi- 
nition of  liberty,  and  then  proceeds  in  a  pansgjn^ 
upon  that  great  blessing.  His  panegyric  is  made  op 
of  half-a-doien  shreds,  like  a  schoolboy's  theme, 
beaten  general  topics,  where  any  other  man  alivf 
•  Sir  Simon,  first  loud  Usraoait. 
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night  winder  eeenrely ;  but  this  politician,  by  yen- 
taring  to  y§xy  the  good  old  phrases,  and  ghe  them 
a  Dew  turn,  commits  a  hundred  solecisms  and  ab- 
surdities. The  weighty  truths  which  he  endeavours  to 
prets  upon  his  reader  are  such  as  these :  That  liberty 
it  s  very  good  thing;  that  without  liberty  we  cannot 
be  free ;  that  health  is  good,  and  strength  is  good, 
but  liberty  is  better  than  either ;  that  no  man  can 
be  happy  without  the  liberty  of  doing  whatever  his 
own  mind  tells  him  is  best ;  that  men  of  quality  love 
liberty,  and  common  people  loTe  liberty  ;  even  women 
and  children  love  liberty;  and  you  cannot  please 
them  better  than  by  letting  them  do  what  they  please. 
Had  Mr.  Steele  contented  himself  to  deliver  these 
and  the  like  maxims  in  such  intelligible  terms,  I 
could  have  found  where  we  agreed  and  where  we 
differed.  But  let  us  bear  some  of  these  axioms,  as 
he  has  invoUed  them.  "  We  cannot  possess  our 
louls  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  except  we  pre- 
serve in  ourselves  that  inestimable  blessing  which 
we  call  liberty.  By  liberty  1  desire  to  be  under- 
Mood  to  mean  the  happiness  of  men's  living,"  &c, 

The  true  *'  life  of  man  consists  in  conducting  it 

according  to  his  own  Just  sentiments  and  innocent 
incilnations ; — man's  bieing  is  degraded  below  that 
of  a  free  agent,  when  his  affections  and  passions  are 
DO  longer  governed  by  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind." 
~**>Ytthottt  liberty  our  health  (among  other  things) 
nay  be  at  the  will  of  a  tyrant,  employed  to  our  own 
niin  and  that  of  our  fellow-creatures."  If  there  be 
uy  of  these  maxims  which  are  not  grossly  defective 
in  truth,  in  sense,  or  in  grammar,  I  wiU  ailow  them 
to  pass  for  uncontrollable.  By  the  first,  omitting 
the  pedantry  of  the  whole  expression,  there  are  nut 
above  one  or  two  nations  in  the  world  where  any 
one  man  can  possess  his  soul  with  pleasure  and  satis- 
^ion.  In  the  second,  he  desires  to  be  understood 
to  mean ;  that  is  he  desires  to  be  meant  to  mean,  or 
to  be  understood  to  understand.  In  the  third,  the 
life  of  man  consists  in  conducting  his  life.  In  the 
fourth  he  affirms  that  mete's  beings  are  degraded 
vhen  their  passions  are  no  longer  governed  by  the 
dictates  of  their  own  minds  ;  directly  contrary  to 
I^'MOBS  of  all  moralists  and  legislators,  who  agree 
anaoimously  that  the  passions  of  men  must  be 
uader  the  government  of  reason  and  law ;  neither 
•re  the  laws  of  any  other  use  than  to  correct  the 
i^egularity  of  our  affections.  By  the  last,  our  health 
ii  ruinous  to  ourselves  and  other  men  when  a  tyrant 
P^Mfcs ;  which  I  leave  to  him  to  make  out. 

1  cannot  sufficiently  commend  our  ancestors  for 
transmitting  to  us  the  blessing  of  liberty ;  yet,  having 
l^d  out  their  blood  and  treasure  upon  the  purchase, 
I  do  not  see  how  they  acted  parsimoniously,  because 
I  can  eoneeive  nothing  more  generous  than  that  of 
eraploying  our  Mood  and  treasure  for  the  service  of 
Mhen.  But  I  am  suddenly  struck  with  the  thought 
that  1  have  found  his  meaning ;  our  ancestors  acted 
lanimonionsly  because  they  spent  ^  only  their  own 
treasure  for  the  good  of  their  posterity  ;  whereas  we 
iqoander  away  the  treasures  of  our  posterity  too ; 
hut  whether  they  will  be  thankful,  and  think  it  was 
done  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberty,  must  be  left 
to  themselves  for  a  decision. 

I  verily  believe,  although  I  could  not  prove  it  in 
^••tminster-ball  before  a  lord-chief-Jnstice,  that  by 
niemifs  to  our  present  establishment  Mr.  Steele 
«ould  desire  to  be  understood  to  mean  my  lord- 
treaturer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry ;  by  those  who 
*n  ^rown  supine,  in  proportion  to  the  danger  to 
which  our  liberty  is  every  day  more  exposed,  I  should 
f^f^n  he  means  the  Tories  ;  and  by  honest  men,  who 
oairht  to  look  up  with  a  spirit  that  becomes  honesty, 
he  undentaads  the  Whigs :  I  likewiae  believe  he 


would  take  it  ill  or  think  me  stupid  if  I  did  not 
thus  expound  him.  I  say  then,  that,  according 
to  this  exposition,  the  four  great  officers  of  state, 
together  with  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  council  (except 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Dr.  Tenisonp,  are 
**  enemies  to  our  establishment,  making  artlul  and 
open  attacks  upon  our  constitution,  and  are  now 
practising  indirect  arts  and  mean  subtleties  to 
weaken  the  security  of  those  acts  of  parliament  for 
settling  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover." 
The  first  and  most  notorious  of  these  criminals  is 
Robert  Harley,  earl  of  Oxford,  lord-high-treasurer, 
who  is  reputed  to  be  chief  minister ;  ^e  second  is 
James  Butler,  duke  of  Ormond,  who  commands  the 
army,  and  designs  to  employ  it  in  bringing  over  the 
pretender ;  the  third  is  Henry  St.  John,  lord  vis- 
count Bolingbroke,  secretary  of  state,  who  must  be 
supposed  to  hold  a  constant  correspondence  at  the 
court  of  Bar  U  Due,  as  the  late  earl  of  Godolphin  did 
with  that  at  St.  Germain :  and,  to  avoid  tediousness, 
Mr.  Bromley  [the  speaker]  and  the  rest  are  em- 
ployed in  their  several  districts  to  the  same  end. 
These  are  the  opinions  which  Mr.  Steele  and  his 
Action,  under  the  direction  of  their  leaders,  are  en- 
deavouring with  all  their  might  to  propagate  among 
the  people  of  England  concerning  the  present 
ministry ;  with  what  reservation  to  the  honour, 
wisdom,  or  justice  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine ; 
who  by  her  own  free  choice,  after  long  experience 
of  their  abilities  and  integrity,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  general  wishes  of  her  people,  called  them 
to  her  service.  Such  an  accusation  against  persons 
in  so  high  trust  should  require,  I  think,  at  least  one 
single  overt  act  to  make  it  good.  If  there  be  no 
other  choice  of  persons  fit  to  serve  the  crown,  with- 
out danger  from  the  pretender,  except  among  those 
who  are  called  the  Whig  party,  the  Hanover  succes- 
sion is  then  indeed  in  a  very  desperate  state  ;  that 
illustrious  family  will  have  almost  nine  in  ten  of  the 
kingdom  against  it,  and  those  principallT  of  the 
landed  interest ;  which  is  most  to  be  depended  upon 
in  such  a  nation  as  ours. 

I  have  now  got  as  far  as  hie  extracts,  which  I  shall 
not  be  at  the  pains  of  comparing  with  the  originals, 
but  suppose  he  has  gotten  them  fairly  transcril^d  ;  I 
only  think  that  whoever  is  patentee  for  printing  acts 
of  parliament  may  have  a  very  fair  action  against 
him  for  invasion  of  property  ;  but  this  is  none  of  my 
business  to  inquire  into. 

After  two-and-twenty  pages  spent  in  reciting  acts 
of  parliament,  he  desires  leave  to  repeat  the  history 
and  progress  of  the  Union ;  upon  which  I  have 
some  few  things  to  observe. 

This  work,  he  tells  us,  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tempted by  several  of  her  majesty's  predecessors ; 
although  I  do  not  remember  it  was  ever  thought  on 
by  any  except  king  James  I.  and  the  late  king 
William.  I  have  read  indeed  that  some  small  over- 
tures were  made  by  the  former  of  these  princes  to- 
ward a  union  between  the  two  kingdoms,  but  rejected 
with  indignation  and  contempt  by  the  English ;  and 
the  historian  tells  us  that,  how  degenerate  and  cor- 
rupt soever  the  court  and  parliament  then  were,  they 
would  not  give  ear  to  so  infamous  a  proposal.  I  do 
not  find  that  any  of  the  succeeding  princes  before 
the  Revolution  ever  resumed  the  design  ;  because  it 
was  a  project  for  which  there  could  not  possibly  be 
assigned  the  least  reason  or  necessity  ;  for  I  defy  any 
mortal  to  name  one  single  advantage  that  England 
could  ever  expect  from  such  a  union. 

But  toward  the  end  of  the  late  king's  reign,  upon 
apprehensions  of  the  want  of  issue  from  him  or  the 
princess  Anne,  a  proposition  for  uniting  both  king- 
doms was  begun  ;  Because  Scotland  had  not  settled 
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their  crown  upon  the  house  of  HanoTer,  but  left 
themselves  at  large,  in  hopes  to  make  their  advantage ; 
and  it  wm  thought  highly  dangerous  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  island,  inhabited  by  a  poor  fierce  northern 
people,  at  liberty  to  put  themseUes  under  a  diiferent 
king.  However,  the  opposition  to  tliis  work  was 
BO  great  that  it  could  not  be  overcome  until  some 
time  after  her  present  majesty  came  to  the  crown ; 
when  by  the  weakness  or  corruption  of  a  certain 
minister,  since  dead,  an  act  of  parliament  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Scots,  which  gave  them  leave  to  arm 
themselves ;  and  so  the  Union  became  necessary,  not 
for  any  actual  good  it  could  possibly  do  us,  but  to 
avoid  a  probable  evil,  and  at  the  same  time  save  an 
obnoxious  minister's  head ;  who  was  so  wise  as  to  take 
the  first  opportunity  of  procuring  a  general  pardon 
by  act  of  parliament,  because  he  could  not,  with  so 
much  decency  and  safety,  desire  a  particular  one  for 
himself.  These  facts  are  well  enough  known  to  the 
whole  kingdom.  And  I  remember  discoursing, 
above  six  years  ago,  with  the  most  considerable  per- 
son [lord  SomersJ  of  the  adverse  party,  and  a  great 
promoter  of  the  Union:  he  frankly  owned  to  me 
that  this  necessity,  brought  upon  us  by  the  wrong 
management  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  was  the  only 
cause  of  the  Union. 

Therefore  I  am  ready  to  grant  two  points  to  the 
author  of  the  Crisis ;  first,  that  the  Union  became 
necessary  for  the  cause  above  related ;  because  it 
prevented  this  island  from  being  governed  by  two 
kings,  which  England  would  never  have  suflered ; 
and  it  might  probably  have  cost  us  a  war  of  a  year 
or  two  to  reduce  the  Scots.  Secondly,  that  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  break  this  union,  at  least  in  this 
juncture,  while  there  is  a  pretender  abroad,  who 
might  probably  lay  hold  of  such  an  opportunity. 
And  this  made  me  wonder  a  little  at  the  spirit  of 
faction  last  summer  among  some  people,  who,  hav- 
ing been  the  great  promoters  of  the  Union,  and  se- 
veral of  them  the  principal  gainers  by  it,  could  yet 
proceed  so  far  as  to  propose  in  the  house  of  lords 
that  it  should  be  dissolved ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
those  peers  who  had  ever  opposed  it  in  the  begin- 
ning were  then  for  preserving  it,  upon  the  reason  I 
have  just  assigned,  and  which  the  author  of  the 
Crisis  has  likewise  taken  notice  of. 

But  when  he  tells  us,  *'  the  Englishmen  ought,  in 
generosity,  to  be  more  particularly  careful  in  pre- 
serving this  union,"  he  argues  like  himself.  **  The 
late  kingdom  of  Scotland,"  says  he,  *'hadas  numer- 
ous a  nobility  as  England,"  &c.  They  had  indeed, 
and  to  that  we  owe  one  of  the  great  and  necessary 
evils  of  the  Union,  upon  the  foot  it  now  stands. 
Their  nobility  is  indeed  so  numerous  that  the  whole 
revenues  of  their  country  would  be  hardly  able  to 
maintain  them  according  to  the  dignity  of  their 
titles ;  and,  what  is  infiuitely  worse,  they  are  never 
likely  to  be  extinct  until  the  last  period  of  all  things; 
because  the  greatest  part  of  them  descend  to  heirs 
general.  I  imagine  a  person  of  quality  prevailed 
on  to  marry  a  woman  much  his  inferior,  aud  with- 
out a  groat  to  her  fortune,  and  her  friends  arguing 
she  was  as  good  as  her  husband,  because  she  brought 
him  as  numerous  a  family  of  relations  and  servants 
as  she  found  in  his  house.  Scotland,  in  the  taxes, 
is  obliged  to  contribute  one  penny  for  every  forty- 
pence  laid  upon  England;  and  the  representatives 
they  send  to  parliament  are  about  a  thirteenth. 
Every  other  Scotch  peer  has  all  the  privileges  of  an 
English  one,  except  that  of  sitting  in  parliament, 
and  even  precedence  before  all  of  the  same  title  that 
shall  be  created  for  the  time  to  come.  The  pen- 
sions  and  employments  possessed  by  the  natives  of 
that  country  now  among  us  do  a&iount  to  more  than 


the  whole  body  of  their  nobility  ever  spent  at  homt ; 
and  all  the  money  they  raise  upon  the  public  ii 
hardly  sufiicient  to  defray  their  civil  and  miUtarj 
lists.  I  could  point  out  some,  with  great  titles,  who 
aifected  to  appear  very  vigorous  for  dissolving  the 
Union,  although  their  whole  revenues,  before  that 
period,  would  have  ill  maintained  a  Welsh  justice 
of  peace ;  and  have  since  gathered  more  money  than 
ever  any  Scotchman  who  had  not  travelled  coold 
form  an  idea  of. 

I  have  only  one  thing  more  to  say  upon  occasion 
of  the  Union  act ;  which  is,  that  the  au^or  of  the 
Crisis  may  be  fairly  proved,  from  his  own  citations, 
to  be  guilty  of  high-treason.  In  a  p«per  of  his, 
called  Uie  Englishman,  of  October  29,  there  ii  an 
advertisement  about  taking  in  subscriptions  for 
printing  the  Crisis,  where  the  title  is  published 
at  length  with  the  following  clause,  which  the 
author  thought  fit  to  drop  in  the  publication 
[**  and  that  no  power  on  earth  can  bar,  alter,  or 
make  void,  the  present  settlement  of  the  crown,  &e. 
By  Richard  Steele"],  in  his  extract  of  an  act  of 
parliament  made  since  the  Union,  it  appears  to  be 
high- treason  for  any  person,  by  writing  or  printine, 
to  maintain  and  affirm  that  the  kings  or  queens  of 
this  realm,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  parliament, 
are  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient 
force  and  validity  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown,  and 
the  descent,  limitation,  inheritance,  and  the  govern- 
ment thereof.  This  act  being  subsequent  to  the  set- 
tlement of  the  crown  confirmed  at  the  Union,  it  a 
probable  some  friend  of  the  author  advised  him  to 
leave  out  those  treasonable  words  in  the  printrd 
title-page,  which  he  had  before  published  in  the 
advertisement ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  the 
treatise  itself  he  only  ofiers  it  to  every  good  subject'i 
consideration  whether  this  article  of  the  settlement 
of  the  crown  is  not  as  firm  as  the  Union  itself,  and 
as  the  settlement  of  episcopacy  in  England,  &?• 
And  he  thinks  the  Scots  understood  it  so,  that  th« 
succession  to  the  crown  was  never  to  be  contro- 
verted. 

These  I  take  to 'be  only  treasonable  insinuations  ; 
but  the  advertisement  beforementioned  is  actually 
high-treajBon ;  for  which  the  author  ought  to  be  pro- 
secuted, if  that  would  avail  anything  under  a  Juri*' 
diction  where  cursing  the  queen  is  not  above  the 
penalty  of  twenty  marks. 

Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that  the  Whirs 
of  late  years,  both  in  their  writings  and  discoui«f«« 
have  affected  upon  all  occasions  to  allow  the  lep.^- 
macy  of  the  pretender.  This  makes  me  a  little 
wonder  to  see  our  author  labouring  to  prove  the 
contrary,  by  producing  all  the  popular  chat  of  those 
times,  and  other  solid  arguments  from  Fuller's  >'&r- 
rative :  but  it  must  be  supposed  that  this  gentle- 
man acts  by  the  command^  of  his  superiors,  who 
have  thought  fit  at  this  juncture  to  issue  out  ner 
orders,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves.  1 
wish  they  had  been  more  clear  in  their  directions  to 
him  upon  that  weighty  point,  whether  the  settle- 
ment of  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover  he 
alterable  or  not.  I  have  observed  where,  in  !>'' 
former  pages,  he  gives  it  in  the  negative ;  but  in  the 
turning  of  a  leaf  he  has  wholly  changed  his  min^* 
He  tells  us  he  wonders  there  can  be  found  anf 
Briton  weak  enough  to  contend  against  a  power  o 
their  own  nation  which  is  practised  in  a  moch 
greater  degree  in  other  states ;  and  how  hard  it  i> 
that  Britain  should  be  debarred  the  privilege  of  n- 
tablishing  its  own  security  by  relinquishing  od>> 
those  branches  of  the  royal  line  which  threaten  A 
with  destruction  ;  while  other  nations  never  acrapk. 
upon  less  occasions,  to  go  to  much  greater  lengths; 
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of  which  he  producet  iiutaaees  in  France,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia;   and  then  adds,  can  Great 
BrituB  help  to  adrance  men  to  other  thrones  and 
hive  no  power  in  limiting  its  own  1    How  can  a 
wDstor,  capable  of  doing  honour  to  sir  Thomas 
Hinmer,  be  guilty  of  such  ridiculous  inconsirtenciesi 
"  The  anthor  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,"  says  he, 
"  hu  dued  to  drop  insinuations  about  altering  the 
soocenion.*'    The  author  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Allies  writes  sense  and  English ;  neither  of  which 
the  author  of  the  Crisis  understands.     The  former 
tiunkt  "  it  wrong,  in  point  of  policy,  to  call  in  a 
foreign  power  to  be  guarantee  of  our  succession,  be- 
cause it  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  own  legislature 
to  change  our  succession  without  the  consent  of  tluit 
prince  or  state  who  is  guarantee,  whaterer  necessity 
may  happen  in  future  times."     Now,  if  it  be  higb- 
(reason  Co  a£Brm  by  writing  that  the  legislature  has 
no  inch  power,  and  if  Mr.  Steele  thinks  it  strange 
that  Britain  should  be  debarred  this  priyilege,  what 
wold  be  the  crime  of  putting  such  a  case,  that,  in 
fatore  ages,  a  necessity  might  happen  of  limiting 
the  succession,  as  well  as  it  has  happened  already  1 

When  Mr.  Steele  "reflects upon  the  many  solemn 
strong  barriers  (to  our  succession)  of  laws  and  oaths, 
4r.,  he  thinks  all  fear  yanishes  before  them."  I 
think  to  too,  proTided  the  epithet  solemn  goes  for 
luxhing ;  because,  although  I  hare  often  heard  of  a 
aolemn  day,  a  solemn  feast,  and  a  solemn  coxcomb, 
yet  /  can  conceiTe  no  idea  to  myself  of  a  solemn  bar- 
rier. Howerer,  be  that  as  it  will,  his  thoughts,  it 
seems,  will  not  let  him  rest,  but  before  he  is  aware 
he  asks  himself  seyeral  questions ;  and,  since  he 
cannot  resolre  them,  I  will  endeavour  to  giro  him 
»hat  aatiilaction  1  am  able.  The  first  is,  **What 
an;  the  marks  of  a  lasting  security  f  To  which  1 
vuwer,  that  the  aigns  of  it  in  a  kingdom  or  stste  are, 
fir^f  good  laws ;  and,  secondly,  those  laws  well  exe- 
cuted :  we  are  pretty  well  provided  with  the  former, 
but  extremely  defectire  in  the  latter. — Secondly, 
**  What  are  our  tempers  and  our  hearts  at  home  V* 
If  by  ours  he  means  those  of  himself  and  his  abet- 
ton,  they  are  most  damnably  wicked ;  impatient  for 
(he  death  of  the  queen ;  rndy  to  gratify  their  am- 
otion and  reTenge  by  all  desperate  methods;  wholly 
alienate  from  truth,  law,  religion,  mercy,  conscience, 
cr  honour. — Thirdly,  "In  what  hands  is  power 
I'dged  abroad  t"  To  answer  the  question  naturally, 
^wis  XIV.  is  king  of  France,  Philip  Y.  (by  the 
AoBaeli  and  acknowledgments  of  the  Whigs)  is  king 
^  Spain,  and  so  on.  If  by  power  he  means  money, 
he  duke  of  Marlborough  is  thought  to  have  more 
^y  money  than  all  the  kings  of  Christendom  to- 
other; butt  by  the  peculiar  disposition  of  Provi- 
lenee,  it  is  locked  up  in  a  trunk,  to  which  his  am- 
litioQ  has  no  key;  and  that  is  our  security. — 
'ourthty,  **  Are  our  unnatural  divisions  our  strengthT ' 
think  not ;  but  they  are  the  sign  of  it,  for,  being 
uuiatural,  they  cannot  last;  and  this  shows  that 
^on,  the  foundation  of  all  strength,  is  more  agree- 
Ue  to  our  nature.  Fifthly,  **  Is  it  nothing  to  us 
rhicb  of  the  princes  of  Europe  has  the  longest 
^ord  V*  Not  much,  if  we  can  tie  up  his  hands,  or 
at  a  strong  shield  into  those  of  his  neighbours ;  or 
oar  swonl  be  aa  sharp  as  his  is  long ;  or  if  it  be 
•ceaaary  for  him  to  turn  his  own  sword  into  a 
Ifui^share ;  or  if  such  a  sword  happens  to  be  in 
1^  hands  of  an  in&nt,  or  struggled  for  by  two  com- 
etilors. — Sixthly,  ''  The  pow^fiil  hand  that  deals 
Bt  crowns  and  kingdoms  ail  around  us,  may  it  not 
'  time  reach  a  king  out  to  us  too  t"  If  the  power- 
d  hand  he  means  be  that  of  France,  it  may  reach 
at  a*  many  kings  aa  it  pleases,  but  we  will  not  ac- 
^pt  them.     Whence  does  this  man  get  his  intelli- 
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gencel  I  should  think  even  his  brother  Ridpath 
might  furnish  him  with  better.  What  crowns  or 
kingdoms  has  France  dealt  about  1  Spain  was  given 
by  the  will  of  the  former  king,  in  consequence  of 
that  infamous  treaty  of  partition,  the  adviser  of 
whick  will,  I  hope,  never  be  forgot  in  England. 
Sicily  was  disposed  of  by  her  majesty  of  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  so,  in  effect,  was  Sardinia.  France,  indeed, 
once  reached  out  a  king  to  Poland,  but  the  people 
would  not  receive  him.  This  question  of  Mr. 
Steele's  was  therefore  only  put  m  terrorem,  vnthout 
any  regard  to  truth. — Seventhly,  '*Are  there  no 
pretensions  to  our  crown  that  can  ever  be  revived  1" 
There  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  about  a  doxen ; 
and  those  in  time  may  possibly  beget  a  hundred ; 
but  we  must  do  as  well  as  we  can.  Captain  Bessus, 
when  he  had  fifty  challenges  to  answer,  protested  he 
could  not  fight  above  three  duels  a-day.  If  the 
pretender  should  fail,  says  the  writer,  the  French 
king  has  in  his  quiver  a  succession  of  them ;  the 
duchess  of  Savoy,  or  her  sons,  or  the  dauphin  her 
grandson.  Let  me  suppose  the  chevalier  de  St. 
George  to  be  dead ;  the  duchess  of  Savoy  will  then 
be  a  pretender,  and  consequently  must  leave  her 
husband,  because  his  royal  highness  (for  Mr.  Steele 
has  not  yet  acknowledged  him  for  a  king)  is  in  alli- 
ance with  her  British  majesty ;  her  sons,  when  they 
grow  pretenders,  must  undergo  the  same  fote.  But 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  the  dauphin,  if  he 
happen  to  be  king  of  France  before  the  pretender- 
ship  to  Britain  falls  to  his  share ;  for  I  doubt  he 
will  never  be  persuaded  to  remove  out  of  his  own 
kingdom,  only  because  it  is  too  near  England. 

But  *'  the  duke  of  Savoy  did,  some  years  ago,  put 
in  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  England  in  right  of  his 
wife ;  and  he  is  a  prince  of  great  capacity,  in  strict 
alliance  with  France,  and  may  therefore  very  well 
add  to  our  fears  of  a  popish  successor."  Is  it  the 
fiiult  of  the  present,  or  of  any  ministry,  that  this 
prince  put  in  his  claim  1  Must  we  give  him  opium 
to  destroy  his  capacity  1  or  can  we  prevent  his  alli- 
ance with  any  prince  who  is  in  peace  with  her  ma» 
jestyl  Must  we  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the 
popish  princes  who  have  any  pretended  title  to  our 
crown  by  the  proximity  of  blood  t  What,  in  the 
name  of  God,  can  these  people  drive  atl  what  is  it 
they  demand  t  Suppose  the  present  dauphin  were 
now  a  man,  and  the  king  of  France,  and  next  popish 
heir  to  the  crown  of  England ;  is  he  not  excluded 
by  the  laws  of  the  landl  But  what  regard  will  he 
have  to  our  laws  1  I  answer,  has  not  the  queen  as 
good  a  title  to  the  crown  of  France  1  and  how  is  she 
excluded,  but  by  their  law  against  the  succession  of 
femalea,  which  we  are  not  bound  to  acknowledge : 
and  is  it  not  in  our  power  to  exclude  female  succes- 
sors as  well  as  in  theirs  t  If  such  a  pretence  shall 
prove  the  cause  of  a  war,  what  human  power  can 
prevent  it  1  But  our  cause  must  necessarily  be  good 
and  righteous ;  for  either  the  kings  of  England  have 
been  unjustly  kept  out  of  the  possession  of  France, 
or  the  dauphin,  although  nearest  of  kin,  can  have  no 
legal  title  to  England.  And  he  must  be  an  ill  prince 
indeed,  who  vnll  not  have  the  hearts  and  hands  of 
ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  among  his  subjects  against 
such  a  popish  pretender. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  answering  the  seventh 
question,  because  it  led  me  to  consider  all  he  had 
afterward  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  pretender. 
Eighthly,  and  lastly,  he  asks  himself,  "Whether 
Popery  and  Ambition  are  become  tame  and  quiet 
neighbours  1"  In  this  I  can  give  him  no  satisfac- 
tion, because  I  never  was  in  that  street  where  they 
live ;  nor  do  I  converse  vrith  any  of  their  firiends ; 
only  I  find  they  are  persons  of  a  very  evil  reputation. 
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But  I  am  told  for  certain  that  Ambition  had  re- 
moved her  lodging,  and  liTes  the  rery  next  door  to 
Faction,  where  they  keep  such  a  racket  that  the 
whole  parish  is  disturbed  and  every  night  In  an 
uproar. 

This  much  in  answer  to  those  eight  uneasy  ques- 
tions put  by  the  author  to  himself,  in  order  to  satisfy 
every  Briton,  and  give  him  an  occasion  of  "  taking 
an  impartial  view  of  the  afiairs  of  Europe  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  Great  Britain  in  particular." 

After  enumerating  the  great  actions  of  the  con- 
federate armies  under  the  command  of  prince  Eugene 
and  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  Mr.  Steele  observes, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  that  the  British  "  ge- 
neral, however  unaccountable  it  may  be  to  posterity, 
was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  glorious 
labour."  Ten  years'  fruits,  it  seems,  were  not  suf- 
ficient, and  yet  they  were  the  fruitfuUest  campaigns 
that  ever  any  general  cropped.  However,  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  posterity  will  not  be  left  in  the  dark, 
but  some  care  liken,  both  of  her  mi^esty's  glory  and 
the  reputation  of  those  she  employs.  An  impartial 
historian  may  tell  the  world  (and  the  next  age  will 
easily  believe  what  it  continues  to  feel)  that  the 
avarice  and  ambition  of  a  few  factious  insolent  sub- 
jects had  almost  destroyed  their  country  by  con- 
tinuing a  ruinous  war  in  conjunction  vrith  allies  for 
whose  sake  principally  we  fought,  who  refused  to 
bear  their  Just  proportion  of  their  charge,  and  were 
connived  at  in  their  refusal  for  private  ends ;  that 
these  factious  people  treated  the  best  and  kindest  of 
sovereigns  with  insolence,  cruelty,  and  ingratitude, 
of  which  he  will  be  able  to  produce  several  instances; 
that  they  encouraged  persons  and  principles  alien 
from  our  religion  and  government,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  faction ;  he  will  tell  the  reasons 
why  the  general  and  first  minister  were  seduced  to 
be  heads  of  this  faction,  contrary  to  the  opinions 
they  had  always  professed.  Such  an  historian  will 
show  many  reasons  which  made  it  necessary  to  re- 
move the  general  and  his  friends,  who,  knowing  the 
bent  of  the  nation  was  against  them,  expected  to 
lose  their  power  when  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Par- 
ticularly the  historian  will  discover  the  whole  in- 
trigue of  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  endeavouring 
to  procure  a  commission  to  be  general  for  life; 
wherein  justice  will  be  done  to  a  person  at  that 
time  of  high  station  in  the  law,  who  (I  mention  it 
to  his  honour)  advised  the  duke,  when  he  was  con- 
sulted upon  it,  not  to  accept  of  such  a  commission. 
By  these  and  many  other  instances  which  time  will 
bring  to  light,  it  may  perhaps  appear  not  very  un* 
accountable  to  posterity  why  this  great  man  was 
dismissed  at  last,  but  rather  why  he  was  dismissed 
no  sooner. 

But  this  is  entering  into  a  wide  field.  I  shall 
therefore  leave  posterity  to  the  information  of  better 
historians  than  the  author  of  the  Crisis  or  myself, 
and  go  on  to  inform  the  present  age  in  some  facts 
which  the  great  orator  and  politician  thinks  fit  to  mis- 
represent, with  the  utmost  degree  either  of  natural 
or  wilful  ignorance.  He  asserts  that  in  the  duke  of 
Ormond's  campaign,  '*  after  a  suspension  of  arms 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  proclaimed  at 
the  head  of  the  armies,  the  British  troops,  in  the 
midst  of  the  enemy's  garrisons,  withdrew  themselves 
from  their  confederates."  The  hci  is  directly  other- 
wise ;  for  the  British  troops  were  most  infamously 
deserted  bv  the  confederates,  after  all  that  could  be 
urged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford to  press  the  confederate  generals  not  to  forsake 
them.  The  duke  was  directed  to  avoid  engaging  in 
any  action  until  he  had  further  orders,  because  an 
account  of  the  king  of  Spain's  renunciation  was 


every  day  expected ;  this  the  Imperialirts  snd  the 
Dutch  knew  well  enough,  and  therefore  propoied  to 
the  duke,  in  that  very  Juncture,  to  engage  the  French, 
for  no  other  reason  but  to  render  deq»ente  sil  the 
queen'a  measures  toward  a  peace.  Was  not  the  cl'^ 
tain  possession  of  Dunkirk  of  equal  advantage  to  the 
uncertainty  of  a  battle  1  A  whole  campaign  under 
the  duke  of  Marlborough,  vrith  such  an  acquisition, 
although  at  the  cost  of  many  thousand  lives  ud 
several  millions  of  money,  would  have  he&k  ihon^ 
very  gloriously  ended. 

Neither  after  all  was  it  a  new  thing,  either  in  the 
British  genera]  or  the  Dutch  deputies,  to  refuse 
fighting  when  they  did  not  approve  of  it.  When  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  was  going  to  invest  Boucbais, 
the  deputies  of  the  States  pressed  him  in  vain  to  n- 
gage  the  enemy ;  and  one  of  them  was  so  &r  di»- 
contented  upon  his  grace's  refusal  that  he  presently 
became  a  partisan  of  the  peace ;  vet  I  do  not  i^> 
member  any  clamour  then  raised  here  agsinit  the 
duke  upon  that  account*  Again,  when  the  French 
invaded  Douay,  after  the  confedentes  had  deserted 
the  duke  of  Ormcmd,  prince  Eugene  was  violcatl; 
bent  upon  a  battle,  and  said  they  should  never  bai? 
another  so  good  an  opportunity  ;    but  Mon«ev 

,  a  private  deputy,  rose  up,  and  opposed  it  ^ 

far  that  the  prince  was  forced  to  desist.  Was  it  thea 
more  criminal  in  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  refte^ 
fighting  by  express  command  of  the  queen,  and  n 
order  to  get  possession  of  Dunkirk,  than  for  th" 
duke  of  Marlborough  to  give  the  aame  refusal  witft- 
out  any  such  orders  or  any  such  advantage  1  or  »ku 
a  Dutch  deputy  assume  more  power  than  the  qo^ 
of  Great  Britain's  general,  acting  by  the  immeditf^ 
commands  of  his  sovereign  1 

The  emperor  and  the  empire  (lays  Mr.  Steele  bt 
way  of  admiration)  continue  the  war !  Is  his  »> 
perial  majesty  able  to  continue  it  or  noti  If  he  br. 
then  Great  Britain  has  been  strangely  used  for  to 
years  past ;  then  how  came  it  to  pass  that  of  thott 
ten  thousand  men  in  his  service  in  Italy  at  the  os' 
of  the  battle  of  Turin,  there  were  not  abof^fo^ 
thousand  paid  by  himself  1  If  he  be  not  able  t' 
continue  it,  why  does  he  go  on  t  The  reason*  v 
clear ;  because  the  war  only  affects  the  priseei  <i 
the  empire,  whom  he  is  willing  enough  to  ttpo*. 
but  not  his  ovm  dominions.  Besides,  his  imiKnai 
ministers  are  in  daily  expectation  of  the  <{^^^^ 
death,  which  they  hope  wUl  give  a  new  torn  tos^- 
fairs,  and  rekindle  the  war  in  Europe  upon  the«^ 
foot ;  and  we  know  how  the  ministers  of  that  coafi 
publicly  assign  it  for  a  reason  of  their  obiti&vi 
against  peace  that  they  hope  for  a  sndden  revolati«> 
in  England.  In  the  mean  time,  this  appearanrr  •< 
the  emperor's  being  forsaken  by  his  ally  will  »rs* 
to  increase  the  clamour,  both  here  and  in  HoUabX 
against  her  majesty  and  those  ahe  employs. 

Mr.  Steele  says  there  can  be  no  crime  in  i^B^ 
ing  (if  it  be  truth)  that  the  house  of  Boarbooi^ 
at  this  Juncture  become  more  formidable,  sad  hi^ 
fairer  for  a  universal  monarchy,  and  to  engrow  t<" 
whole  trade  of  Europe,  than  it  did  before  the  w«r 

No  crime  in  affirming  it  if  it  be  truth.  I  will  f^r 
once  allow  his  proposition.  Bat  if  it  be  false,  ^bw 
1  affirm  that  whoever  advances  so  seditious  a  ^^ 
hood  deserves  to  be  hanged.  Does  he  mean,  b;  tv 
house  of  Bourbon,  the  two  kings  of  Fiance  uj< 
Spain  1  If  so,  I  reject  his  meaning,  which  vtf^ 
insinuate  that  the  interests  and  designs  of  bot^ 
those  princes  will  be  the  same ;  whereas  tbev  in 
more  opposite  than  those  of  any  two  o«ber  nionarr» 
in  Christendom.  This  U  the  whole  fboIi»h  dM^'' 
so  frequently  flung  upon  the  peace,  and  as  fireqafc^? 
refuted.     These  ftctious  naderUlntm  of  the  p"^ 
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mite  with  great  adTaatage ;  they  strenuoualy  affirm 
» thousand  falsehoods,  without  fear,  wit,  conscience, 
or  knowledge  ;  and  we  who  answer  them  must  he 
at  the  expense  of  an  alignment  for  each ;  after  which, 
in  the  very  next  pamphlet,  we  see  the  same  asser- 
tions produced  snin,  without  the  least  notice  of 
what  hss  been  said  to  disprove  them.  By  the  house 
of  Bourbon  does  he  mean  only  the  French  king  for 
the  ttoie  being  t  If  so,  and  his  assertion  be  true, 
then  that  prince  must  deal  with  the  devil,  or  else 
the  money  and  blood  spent  in  our  ten  yean*  victories 
against  Mm  might  as  well  have  continued  in  the 
punes  and  veins  of  her  majesty's  subjects. 

fiat  the  particular  assertions  of  this  author  are 
easier  detected  than  his  general  ones ;  I  shall  there- 
fore proceed  upon  eiamining  the  former.  For  in- 
stance: I  desire  him  to  ask  Uie  Dutch,  who  can  best 
in/brm  him,  why  they  delivered  up  Traerbach  to 
the  Imperialists  1  for  as  to  the  queen,  her  majesty 
wu  never  once  consulted  in  it,  whatever  his  pre- 
ceptors, the  politicians  of  Button's  coffeehouse,  may 
hare  informed  him  to  the  oontrary. 

Mr.  Steele  affinna  that  the  French  have  begun 
the  demolition  of  Dunkirk  contemptuously  and  ar- 
Mtrarily  their  own  way.  The  governor  of  Uie  town, 
ind  those  gentlemen  intrusted  with  the  inspectton 
of  this  work,  do  assure  me  that  the  fiact  is  altogether 
otherwise ;  that  the  method  prescribed  by  those 
whom  her  mi^estT  employs  has  been  exactly  foU 
lowed,  and  that  the  works  are  already  demolished. 
I  will  venture  to  tcU  him  further  that  the  demo- 
lition was  so  long  deferred  in  order  to  remove  those 
difficulties  which  the  barrier  treaty  has  put  us  under; 
and  the  event  has  shown  that  it  vras  prudent  to  pro- 
ceed no  faster  until  those  diffictilties  were  got  over. 
The  mole  and  harbour  could  not  be  destroyed  until 
the  ships  were  got  out ;  which,  by  reason  of  some 
profound  secrets  of  state,  did  not  happen  until  the 
other  day.  Who  gave  him  those  Just  suspicions, 
that  the  mole  and  harbour  will  never  be  destroyed  t 
What  is  it  he  would  now  insinuate  t  that  the  mi- 
Biatry  is  bribed  to  leave  the  most  important  part  of 
the  work  undone ;  or  that  the  pretender  is  to  invade 
OS  from  thence ;  or  that  the  queen  has  entered  into 
I  conspiracy  with  her  servants  to  prevent  the  good 
HTects  of  the  peace,  for  no  other  end  but  to  lose  the 
aiTectiona  of  her  people,  and  endanger  herself  1 

Instead  of  any  further  information,  which  I  could 
easily  ^ve,  but  which  no  honest  man  can  want,  I 
venture  to  aflbm  that  the  mole  and  harbour  of  Dun- 
kirk will  in  a  ahort  time  be  most  efiectually  destroyed ; 
ukd  St  the  same  time  I  venture  to  prophesy  that  nei- 
ther Mr.  Steele  nor  his  &ction  vrill  ever  confess  they 
>eUeT6  it. 

After  all,  it  is  a  little  hard  that  the  queen  cannot 
^  allowed  to  demolish  this  town  in  whatever  man- 
ner she  pleases  to  fancy.  Mr.  Steele  must  have  it 
^e  in  his  own  way,  and  is  angry  the  French  have 
pretended  to  do  it  in  theirs ;  and  yet  he  wrongs  them 
^to  the  bargain.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  seriously 
^ink  the  most  christian  king  to  be  a  much  better 
hend  of  her  majesty's  than  Mr.  Steele  or  any  of*his 
'action.  Beaidea,  it  is  to  be  considered  that  he  Is  a 
aAbareh  and  a  relation ;  and  therefore,  if  I  were  a 
ifnry  conosellor,  and  my  advice  to  be  asked  which 
ft  those  two  gentlemen  bom  should  have  the  direc- 
lOD  in  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  I  will  give  it  for 
he  former;  because  I  look  upon  Mr.  Steele,  in 
(uahty  of  a  member  of  his  party,  to  be  much  more 
ikilful  in  demoliahing  at  home  thain  abroad. 

There  is  a  proepect  of  more  danger  to  the  bslance 
>f  Europe,  and  to  the  trade  of  Britain,  from  the  em- 
XTor  overrunning  Italy  than  from  France  overrun- 
ling  the  empire.    That  his  imperial  mi^esty  enter- 


tains such  thoughts  is  visible  to  the  world ;  and  al- 
though little  can  be  said  to  justify  many  actions  of 
the  French  king,  yet  the  worst  of  them  have  never 
equalled  the  emperor's  arbitrary  keeping  the  posses- 
sion of  Milan,  directly  contrary  to  his  oath,  and  to 
the  express  words  of  the  golden  bull,  which  oblige 
him  to  deliver  up  every  fief  that  &1U,  or  else  they 
must  all,  in  the  course  of  time,  lapse  into  his  own 
hands. 

I  was  at  a  loss  who  it  was  that  Mr.  Steele  hinted 
at  some  time  ago  by  *'  the  powerful  hand  that  deals 
out  crowns  and  kingdoms  all  around  us."  I  now 
plainly  find  he  meant  no  other  hand  but  his  own* 
He  has  dealt  out  the  crown  of  Spain  to  France ;  to 
France  he  has  given  leave  to  invade  the  empire  next 
spring,  with  two  hundred  thousand  men ;  and  now 
at  last  he  deals  to  France  the  imperial  di^ty  ;  and 
so  farewell  liberty ;  Europe  will  be  French.  But 
in  order  to  bring  sdl  this  about,  the  capital  of  Austria, 
the  residence  of  his  imperial  mi^etty,  must  continue 
to  be  visited  by  the  plague,  of  which  the  emperor 
must  die,  and  so  the  thing  is  done. 

Why  should  not  I  venture  to  deal  out  oi^  sceptre 
in  my  turn  as  well  as  Mr.  Steele  1  I  therefore  deal 
out  the  empire  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  upon  failure 
of  issue  to  this  emperor  at  his  death,  provided  the 
Whigs  vrill  prevail  on  the  son  to  turn  papist  to  get 
an  empire,  as  they  did  upon  the  father  to  get  a 
kingdom.  Or,  if  thia  prinra  be  not  approved  of,  I 
deal  it  out  in  his  stead  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria ; 
and  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  I  dare  engage  to 
have  all  Christendom  to  second  me,  whatever  the 
spleen,  in  the  shape  of  politics,  may  dictate  to  the 
author  of  the  Crisis. 

The  design  of  Mr.  Steele  in  representing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  affairs  of  Europe  is  to  signify 
to  the  world  that  all  Europe  is  put  in  the  high 
road  to  slavery  by  the  corruption  of  her  majesty's 
present  ministers ;  and  so  he  goes  on  to  Fortugpal, 
which,  having  during  the  war  supplied  us  with 
gold  in  exchange  for  our  wooUen  manufacture,  has 
only  at  present  a  suspension  of  arms  for  its  pro- 
tection, to  last  no  longer  than  till  the  Catalonians 
are  reduced,  and  then  Uie  old  pretensions  of  Spain 
to  Portugal  will  be  revived ;  and  Portugal,  when 
once  endaved  by  Spain,  h})fi  naturally,  with  the  rest 
of  Europe,  into  the  gulf  of  France.  In  the  mean 
time,  let  us  see  what  relief  a  little  truth  can  give  this 
unhappy  kingdom.  That  Portugal  has  yet  no  more 
than  a  suspension  of  arms,  they  may  thank  them- 
selves, because  they  came  so  late  into  the  treaty; 
and  that  they  came  so  late  they  may  thank  the 
Whigs,  whose  false  representations  they  were  so 
weak  as  to  believe.  However,  the  queen  has  volun- 
tarily given  them  a  guarantee  to  defend  them  against 
Spain  until  the  peace  shall  be  made ;  and  such  terms 
after  the  peace  are  stipulated  for  them  as  the  Por- 
tuguese themselves  are  contented  with. 

Having  mentioned  the  Catalonians,  he  puts  the 
question,  **  Who  can  name  the  Catalonians  without 
a  tear!"  That  can  I;  for  he  has  told  so  many 
melancholy  stories  without  one  syllable  of  truth,  that 
he  has  blunted  the  edge  of  my  fears,  and  I  shall  not 
be  startled  at  the  worst  he  can  say.  What  be  affirms 
concerning  the  Catalonians  is  included  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars :  First,  that  they  were  drawn  into  the 
war  by  the  eneouragement  of  the  maritime  powers ; 
by  which  are  understood  England  and  Holland :  but 
he  is  too  good  a  friend  of  the  Dutch  to  give  them 
any  part  of  the  blame.  Secondly,  that  they  are  now 
abandoned,  and  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  an 
enraged  prince.  Thirdly,  that  they  always  opposed 
the  person  and  interest  of  that  prince,  who  is  their 
present  king.    Lastly,  that  the  doom  in  dreadful  of 
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those  wbo  shall  in  the  sight  of  God  be  esteemed 
their  destroyers.  And  if  we  interpret  the  insinua- 
tion he  makes  according  to  his  own  mind,  the  de- 
struction  of  those  people  must  be  imputed  to  the 
present  ministry. 

I  am  sometimes  in  charity  disposed  to  hope  that 
this  writer  is  not  always  sensible  of  the  flagrant 
falsehoods  he  utters,  but  is  either  biassed  by  an 
inclination  to  believe  the  worst,  or  a  want  of  judg- 
ment to  choose  his  informers.  That  the  Catalonians 
were  drawn  into  the  war  by  the  encouragement  of 
her  majesty  should  not  in  decency  have  been 
affirmed  until  about  fifty  years  hence,  when  it  might 
be  supposed  there  would  be  no  living  witness  left  to 
disprove  it.  It  was  only  upon  the  assurances  of  a 
revolt  given  by  the  prince  of  Hesse  and  others,  and 
their  invitation,  that  the  queen  was  prevailed  with 
to  send  her  forces  upon  that  expedition.  When 
Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most  unexpected  accident 
of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  magazine,  then  indeed  the 
Catalonians  revolted,  having  before  submitted  and 
sworn  allegiance  to  Philip  as  much  as  any  other 
province  of  Spain.  Upon  the  peace  between  that 
crown  and  Britain,  the  queen,  in  order  to  ease  the 
emperor  and  save  his  troops,  stipulated  with  king 
Philip  for  a  neutrality  in  Italy,  and  that  his  imperial 
majesty  should  have  liberty  to  evacuate  Catalonia, 
upon  condition  of  absolute  indemnity  of  the  Cata- 
lans, with  an  entire  restitution  to  their  honours, 
dignities,  and  estates.  As  this  neutrality  was  never 
observed  by  the  emperor,  so  he  never  efiPectualiy 
evacuated  Catalonia ;  for  idthougb  he  sent  away  the 
main  body,  he  left  behind  many  officers  and  private 
men,  who  now  spirit  up  and  assist  those  obstinate 
people  to  continue  in  their  rebellion.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  king  Philip  did  not  absolutely  restore 
the  Catalans  to  all  their  old  privileges,  of  which 
they  never  made  other  use  than  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  rebel ;  but  admitted  them  to  the  same  pri- 
vileges with  his  subjects  of  Castile,  particularly  to 
the  liberty  of  trading,  and  having  employments  in 
the  West  Indies,  which  they  never  enjoyed  before. 
Besides,  the  queen  reserved  to  herself  the  power  of 
procuring  further  immunities  for  them,  wherein  the 
most  christian  king  was  obliged  to  second  her ;  for 
his  catholic  majesty  intended  no  more  than  to  re- 
trench those  privileges  under  the  pretext  of  which 
they  now  rebel,  as  they  had  formeriy  done  in  favour 
of  France.  How  dreadful  then  must  be  the  doom 
of  those  who  hindered  these  people  from  submitting 
to  the  gentle  terms  offered  them  by  their  prince ! 
and  who,  although  they  be  conscious  of  their  own 
inability  to  furnish  one  single  ship  for  the  support  of 
the  Catalans,  are  at  this  instant  spurring  them  on  to 
their  ruin  by  promises  of  aid  and  protection ! 

Thus  much  in  answer  to  Mr.  Steele's  account  of 
the  affairs  of  Europe,  from  which  he  deduces  the 
universal  monarchy  of  France,  and  the  danger  of  I 
know  not  how  many  popish  successors  to  Britain. 
His  political  reflections  are  as  good  as  his  facts. 
'*  We  must  observe,*'  says  he,  **  that  the  person  who 
seems  to  be  the  most  favoured  by  the  French  king 
in  the  late  treaties  is  the  duke  of  Savoy."  Ex- 
tremely right :  for  whatever  that  prince  got  by  the 
peace  he  owes  entirely  to  her  majesty,  as  a  just  re- 
ward for  bis  having  been  so  firm  and  useful  an  ally ; 
neither  was  France  brought  with  more  difficulty  to 
yield  any  one  point  than  that  of  allowing  the  duke 
such  a  barrier  as  the  queen  insisted  on. 

**  He  is  become  the  most  powerful  prince  in 
Italy."  I  had  rather  see  him  so  than  the  emperor. 
'*  He  is  supposed  to  have  entered  into  a  secret  and 
strict  alliance  with  the  house  of  Bourbon."  This 
is  one  of  those  ^ts  wherein  I  am  most  inclined  to 


believe  the  author,  because  it  is  what  he  muit  needs 
be  utterly  ignorant  of,  and  therefore  may  po«iblj 
be  true. 

I  thought  indeed  we  should  be  safe  from  all  po- 
pish successors  as  far  as  Italy,  because  of  the  prodi. 
gious  clutter  about  sending  the  pretender  thither. 
But  they  will  never  agree  where  to  fix  their  lon^- 
tude.  The  duke  of  Savoy  is  the  more  dangeroiu  for 
removing  to  Sicily :  he  adds  to  our  fean  for  bein^ 
too  far  off,  and  the  chevalier  St.  Geoige  for  being 
too  near.  So  whether  France  conquer  Germany  or 
be  in  peace  and  good  understanding  with  it,  either 
event  will  put  us  and  Holland  at  the  mercj  of 
France,  which  has  a  quiver  full  of  pretenden  at  iti 
back,  whenever  the  chevalier  shall  die. 

This  was  just  the  logic  of  poor  Prince  Btttler,  a 
splenetic  madman  whom  everybody  may  remember 
about  the  town.  Prince  PamphiUo  in  Italy  en* 
ployed  emissaries  to  torment  Prince  Butler  here. 
But  what  if  prince  PamphiUo  diel  Why  then  he 
had  left  in  his  will  that  his  hon  and  executots  tor- 
ment Prince  Butler  for  ever. 

I  cannot  think  it  a  misfortune  what  Mr.  Steele 
affirma,  <*  That  treasonable  books  lately  dtspeiwd 
among  us,  striking  apparently  at  the  Hanger 
succession,  have  pawed  almost  without  obserration 
from  the  generality  of  the  people ;"  because  it  seems 
a  certain  sign  that  the  generality  of  the  people  are 
well  disposed  to  that  illustrious  famUy ;  but  1  lock 
upon  it  as  a  great  evil  to  see  seditious  booki  dis- 
persed among  us,  apparently  striking  at  the  qoero 
and  her  administration,  at  the  constitution  in  chim-b 
and  state,  and  at  all  religion ;  yet  passing  without 
observation  from  the  generality  of  those  in  power: 
but  whether  this  remissness  may  be  imputed  to 
Whitehall  or  Westminster-hall,  is  other  men'a  boii* 
ness  to  inquire.  Mr.  Steele  knows  in  his  cod' 
science  that  the  queries  concerning  the  pretender 
issued  from  one  of  his  own  party.  And  as  for  tiie 
poor  nonjuring  clergyman  who  was  trasted  tritfa 
committing  to  the  press  a  late  book  on  the  sab]e<t 
of  hereditary  right,  by  a  strain  of  a  aumnutm  /as,  he 
is  now,  as  I  am  told,  with  half  a  score  children, 
starving  and  rotting  among  thieves  and  pickpockets 
in  the  common  room  of  a  stinking  jail.  I  hau 
never  seen  either  the  book  or  the  publisher;  bow* 
ever,  I  would  fain  ask  one  single  peraon  [Parker, 
afterward  lord^hancellor]  in  the  world  a  qoestiorM 
— why  he  has  so  often  drank  the  abdicated  kin;:'* 
health  upon  his  knees  1 — But  the  transition  ia  nata- 
ral  and  frequent,  and  I  shall  not  trouble  him  for  aa 
answer. 

It  is  the  hardest  case  in  the  world  that  Mr.  Steele 
should  take  up  the  artificial  reporta  of  his  own  fa^> 
tion,  and  then  put  them  off  upon  the  worid  as  addi- 
tional fears  of  a  popish  successor.  I  can  assure  hiia 
that  no  good  subject  of  the  queen's  is  under  thf 
least  concern  whether  the  pretender  be  convertw 
or  not,  further  than  their  wishes  that  all  men  wooij 
embrace  the  true  religion.  But  reporting  backware 
and  forward  upon  this  point  helps  to  keep  up  the 
noise,  and  is  a  topic  for  Mr.  Steele  to  enlarge  bus- 
self  upon,  by  showing  how  little  we  can  depew 
upon  such  conversions,  by  collecting  a  list  of  p<ip^ 
cruelties,  and  repeating,  sfter  himself  and  the  bisbt? 
of  Sarum,  the  dismal  effeoU  likely  to  foUow  upon 
the  return  of  that  superstition  among  us. 

But  as  this  writer  is  reported  by  those  who  Vn<m 
him  to  be  what  the  French  call  jknartiaUer,  ha  ^ 
and  courage  operating  according  to  the  weather  » 
our  uncertain  climate,  1  am  apt  to  believe  the  tw<« 
last  pages  of  his  Crisis  were  written  on  a  sooshisj 
day.  This  I  guess  from  the  general  tenor  of  lh«^. 
and  particularly  firom  an  unwary  MaertMm,  which,  ri 
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he  belieres  w  finnly  u  I  do,  will  mt  once  oTerthrow 
tii  his  fbreif^n  and  domestic  fean  of  a  popish  suc- 
ceisor.    '*  As  divided  a  people  as  we  are,  those  who 
sUod  for  the  house  of  Hanover  are  infinitely  superior 
in  number,  wealth,  courage,  and  all  arts,  military 
and  civil,  to  those  in  the  contrary  interest ;  beside 
which,  we  have  the  laws,  I  say,  the  laws  on  our 
tide.    The  laws,  I  say,  the  laws."    This  elegant 
repetition  is  I  think  a  little  out  of  place ;  for  the 
stress  might  better  have  been  laid  upon  so  great  a 
mtjority  of  the  nation ;  without  which  I  doubt  the 
Uws  would  be  of  little  weight,  although  they  be  very 
{food  additional  securities.     And  if  what  he  here 
asserts  be  true,  as  it  certainly  is  although  he  assert 
it  (for  I  allow  even  the  majority  of  his  own  party  to 
be  t^ainst  the  pretender),  there  can  be  no  danger  of 
t  popish  successor,  except  from  the  unreasonable 
jealousies  of  the  best  among  that  party,  and  from 
the  malice,  the  avarice,  or  ambition  of  the  worst ; 
without  which,  Britain  would  be  able  to  defend  her 
nicccsaion  against  all  her  enemies  both  at  home  and 
abroad.    Most  of  the  dangers  from  abroad,  which 
he  enumerates  as  the  consequences  of  this  very  bad 
peace  made  by  the  queen  and  approved  by  parlia- 
ment, must  have  subsisted  under  any  peace  at  all ; 
unless,  among  other  projects  equally  feasible,  we 
coold  have  stipulated  to  cut  the  throats  of  every 
popish  relation  to  the  royal  family. 

^ell,  by  this  author's  own  confession,  a  number 
infinitely  superior,  and  the  best  circumstantiated 
iffla^able,  are  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover.  This  succession  is  established,  confirmed, 
and  secured  by  several  laws ;  her  majesty's  repeated 
declarations,  and  the  oaths  of  all  her  subiects,  en- 
Kige  both  her  and  them  to  preserve  what  those  laws 
have  settled.  This  is  a  security  indeed,  a  security 
adequate  at  least  to  the  importance  of  the  thing ; 
and  yet,  according  to  the  Whig  scheme,  as  delivered 
to  us  by  Mr.  Steele  and  his  coadjutors,  is  altogether 
insufficient;  and  the  succession  will  be  defeated, 
the  pretender  brought  in,  and  popery  established 
among  us,  without  the  further  assistance  of  this 
writer  and  his  faction. 

And  what  securities  hare  our  adversaries  substi- 
tuted in  the  place  of  these  t  A  club  of  politicians 
^here  Jenny  Man  presides;  a  Crisis  written  by  Mr. 
Steele;  a  confederacy  of  knavish  stock-jobbers  to 
fuin  credit ;  a  report  of  the  queen's  death ;  an  e£B- 
gie«  of  the  pretender  run  twice  through  the  body  by 
a  valiant  peer ;  a  speech  by  the  author  of  the  Crisis ; 
and,  to  sum  up  alU  an  nnlUnited  freedom  of  reviling 
her  majesty  and  those  she  employs. 

I  have  now  finished  the  most  disgustful  task  that 
erer  I  undertook.  I  could  vnth  more  ease  have 
written  three  dull  pamphlets  than  remarked  upon 
the  falsehoods  and  absurdities  of  one.  But  I  was 
quite  confounded  last  Wednesday  when  the  printer 
'^ine  with  another  pamphlet  in  his  hand,  written  by 
the  same  author,  and  entiUed  •*  The  Englishman, 
betofl^  the  Close  of  the  Paper  so  called,"  &c.  He 
detired  I  would  read  it  over,  and  consider  it  in  apa- 
P«r  by  itself;  which  last  I  absolutely  refused.  Upon 
^•^•al,  I  found  it  chiefly  an  invective  against  Toby, 
t  \e  ministry,  the  Examiner,  the  clergy,  the  queen,  and 
the  Postboy  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  with  great  jus- 
ti<*e  exclaiming  against  those  who  presumed  to  offer 
the  least  word  against  the  heads  of  that  faction 
whom  her  majesty  discarded.  The  author  likewise 
proposes  an  equal  division  of  favour  and  employ- 
neitu  between  the  Whigs  and  Tories ;  for  if  the 
former  ••  can  have  no  part  or  portion  in  David,  they 
doiire  no  longer  to  be  his  subjects."  He  insists 
that  her  majesty  has  exactly  followed  Monsieur 
Tugghe's  memorial  against  the  demolishing  of  Dun- 


kirk. He  reflects  with  great  satisfaction  on  the 
good  already  done  to  his  country  by  the  Crisis. 
Non  nobitf  Dotnine,  rum  nobu,  &c.  He  gives  us 
hopes  that  he  will  leave  off  writing,  and  consult  his 
owil  quiet  and  happiness;  and  concludes  vrith  a 
letter  to  a  friend  at  court.  I  suppose,  by  the  style 
of  '*  old  friend,"  and  the  like,  it  must  be  somebody 
there  of  his  own  level ;  among  whom  his  party  have 
Indeed  more  friends  than  I  could  wish.  In  this 
letter  he  asserts  that  the  present  ministers  were  not 
educated  in  the  church  of  England,  but  are  new 
converts  from  presbytcrj*.  Upon  which  I  can  only 
reflect  how  blind  the  malice  of  that  man  must  be 
who  invents  a  groundless  lie  in  order  to  defame  his 
superiors,  which  would  be  no  disgrace  if  it  had  been 
a  truth.  And  he  concludes  with  making  three  de- 
mands for  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and  other  male- 
contents.  First,  the  demolition  of  the  harbour  of 
Dunkirk.  Secondly,  that  Great  Britain  and  France 
would  heartily  join  against  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  duke  of  Lorraine,  and  force  the  pretender  from 
his  asylum  at  Bar  le  Due.  Lastly,  *'  that  his 
electoral  highness  of  Hanover  would  be  so  grateful 
to  signify  to  all  the  world  the  perfect  good  under- 
standing he  has  with  the  court  of  England,  in  as 
plain  terms  as  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  declare 
she  had  with  that  house  on  her  part.* ' 

As  to  the  first  of  these  demands,  I  will  venture  to 
undertake  it  shall  be  granted ;  but  then  Mr.  Steele 
and  his  brother  malecontents  must  promise  to  be- 
lieve the  thing  is  done,  after  those  employed  have 
made  their  report,  or  else  bring  vouchers  to  disprove 
it.  Upon  the  second ;  I  cannot  tell  whether  her 
majesty  will  engage  in  a  war  against  the  duke  of 
Lorraine,  to  force  him  to  remove  the  pretender ;  but 
I  believe,  if  the  parliament  should  think  it  necessary 
to  address  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  queen  would 
move  that  prince  to  send  him  away.  His  last  de- 
mand, offered  under  the  title  of  a  wish,  is  of  so 
insolent  and  seditious  a  strain,  that  I  care  not  to 
touch  it.  Here  he  directly  charges  her  majesty  with 
delivering  a  falsehood  to  her  parliament  from  the 
throne  ;  and  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  until 
the  elector  of  Hanover  himself  shall  vouch  for  the 
truth  of  what  she  has  so  solemnly  affirmed. 

I  agree  with  this  writer  that  it  is  an  idle  thing  in 
his  antagonists  to  trouble  themselves  upon  the  arti- 
cles of  his  birth,  education,  or  fortune ;  for  whoever 
writes  at  this  rate  of  his  sovereign,  to  whom  he 
owes  so  many  personal  obligations,  I  should  never 
inquire  whether  he  be  a  gerUkman  bom,  but  whether 
he  be  a  human  creature. 


A  LETTER 

VBOM  THB 

FACBTIOUS  DOCTOR  ANDREW  TRIPB.  AT  BATH.  TO 
THE  VENERABLE  NESTOR  IRONSIDE. 

With  an  •OMmatof  the  reception  Mr.  Ironside's  late  present 

ai  a  Gasnlian  met  with  (rosa  the  Wonhipftil  Mr.  Mayur, 

and  other  sufactantial  inhabitooU  of  Uiat  aodent  city. 

Tb  which  ia  added, 

A  PRESCRIPTION  FROM  THE  DOCTOR.  BY  WAY  OP 

POSTSCRIPT.  EXACTLY  SUITED  TO  HIS  DISTEMPER. 


The  adventnre  of  the  hpar  and  fiddle 

Is  sung,  but  breaks  off  in  the  middle.— Htro. 

Psrte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alta  perennis 

Astra  ferar;  nomenque  erit  indelibi  nostrum.— Ovrn. 


Tr's  amaslng  lf>tter>  news  printed  ftom  a  oopy  (dated  1714) 
in  the  Brili»h  Museum,  is  noticed  by  Scott  m  liis  miiUon  as 
having  internal  marks  of  Swift's  corrections,  though  chirfly 
written  by  one  of  those  snlmrtlioate  party  authors  whom  he 
oalls  ''hit  under  spaf^leathers "    The  style,  howeTer.  has  the 
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elowst  memblanee  to  Swift*s;  the  wit  and  rldieale  partake  of 
his  belt  manner ;  and  from  the  drcunistauce  of  the  dean's 
known  dislike  andoontempt  of  Steele,  it  b  much  more  probable 
to  have  been  entirely  his  own  than  the  production  of  Arouthnot, 
who  had  not  the  same  reasons  for  thus  exposing  Steele,  or 
that  of  any  of  Swift's  understrappen*  unless  we  suppose  them 
to  have  had  '*  wit  at  will*'  not  inferior  to  their  mastei^s. 


Right  Yenbrable, — That  aggregate  philosopher, 
Mrt  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  of  most  memorable  counte- 
nance, does,  I  remember,  in  seTeral  of  his  moral 
aphorisms  make  very  honourable  mention  of  himself 
for  such  of  his  essays  as  were  levelled  at  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind  ;  and  upon  this  head  does  fairly 
give  himself  the  preference  to  all  the  learned,  his 
contemporaries,  from  Dr.  Swift  himself,  even  down 
to  Poet  Cr — spe  of  the  custom-house. 

This,  with  due  respect  to  his  memory,  savours 
somewhat  more  of  self-love  than  could  be  well  ex- 
pected from  so  unbiassed  a  philosopher :  for  I  can 
see  no  reason,  nor  do  I  believe  he  himself  could, 
why  the  elaborate  productions  of  those  who  sweat 
hani  to  rescue  the  laudable  actions  of  the  town  or 
corporation,  where  they  either  were  bom,  or  of 
which  they  were  inhabitants,  from  the  Jaws  of  ob- 
livion, and  transmit  them  with  decency  to  posterity, 
should  not  deserve  at  least  an  equal  encomium. 

Upon  this  consideration  I  have,  with  unwearied 
application,  and  no  small  expense  in  coffee  and 
tobacco,  perused  all  the  neotegraphical  tracts,  as 
well  foreign  as  domestic,  lately  published  by  those 
painful  and  accurate  penmen,  the  news-writers,  as 
the  vulgar  term  them,  that  I  might  thoroughly 
inform  myself  what  account  they  gave  the  world  of 
the  magnificent  reception  which  the  inhabitants  of 
this  ancient  and  noble  city  of  Bath  gave  to  the  in- 
valuable present  which  vou  did  them  the  honour 
lately  to  make  them ;  and  see  whether  they  handled 
so  important  a  point  with  that  nicety  of  truth  and 
majesty  of  style  that  the  history  of  so  solemn  a 
ceremony  required.  But,  to  my  great  astonishment 
and  much  greater  concern,  I  found  them  all  (to 
their  discredit  be  it  spoken)  as  silent  upon  the 
matter  as  if  such  a  thing  had  never  been  in  rerum 
natura;  or  at  least  had  happened  in  the  dark  days 
of  popery  and  ignorance. 

'Tis  true,  it  is  hard  to  condemn  so  numerous  and 
so  eminent  a  body  of  learned  men,  in  some  whereof 
'tis  possible  it  might  be  unpremeditated  omission ; 
but  in  others,  efpecially  those  of  our  own  island,  I 
cannot  forbear  thinking  it  was  downright  spleen 
and  envy:  and  (God  forgive  me)  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  my  very  good  friend,  the  indefatiga- 
ble and  judicious  Mr.  Abel,  whom  I  look  upon  to  be 
the  president  of  all  the  hebdomadal  writers  of  this 
century,  has  a  great  deal  to  answer  on  this  head.  In 
love  therefore  to  the  town  of  Bath,  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  of  being  physician  in  ordinary,  and  out 
of  my  most  profound  respect,  sir,  for  your  venerable 
person,  (whose  unparalleled  bounty  1  would  gladly 
see  perpetuated  to  all  succeeding  ages,)  I  have 
diligently  consulted  our  public  recoras,  and  with 
utmost  fidelity  transcribed  from  them  the  following 
copy ; — 

Rjg<«t.       "  Some  time  about  the  end  of  October, 

IS  aSikaB^**"*'  ^^  Reginm  AmuBf  as  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr. 

Annn.    Recorder,  the  facetious  Dr.  Andrew  Tripe 

fol.  36.  (meaning  your  most  humble  servant),  Mr. 

Lenitive  the  apothecary,  and  several  other  worthy 

citizens,   were  one  afternoon  at    the  coffeehouse, 

gravely  discoursing  of  politics,  and  were  insensibly 

ndlen  into  a  polemical  argument  upon  this  intricate 

and  important  question,  whether,  in  case  the  pope  of 

Rome  should  ?uive  a  fancy  to  alter  Am  state,  and  take 

tmto  him  a  wife,  em  act  ofparHtment  would  be  either 


a  necessary  or  a  st^jffieieni  warrant  Jor  his  w  ioingi 
While  the  point  vras  discussed  with  that  solidity  of 
learning  and  maturity  of  thought  that  conld  be  ex- 
pected from  a  company  of  such  bright  mea, 
especially  upon  so  ticklish  a  subject,  who  ihould 
come  in  but  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstafi;  intelligencer 
general  of  the  town,  by  whose  earnest  k>oki  md 
violent  panting  for  breath  they  soon  perceived  thit 
he  was  big  with  some  occurrence  of  moment,  of 
whidi  he  wanted  to  be  immediately  delivered." 

But,  before  I  proceed  any  further  in  this  gmt 
undertaking,  I  find  myself  obliged,  most  leaned 
sage,  by  the  rules  of  method  to  make  a  smaU  digre»* 
sion  in  order  to  ^ve  you  a  cunory  description  of  the 
person,  parts,  and  profession  of  Mr.  Isasc  Bicker- 
staff,  because  I  conceive  it  to  be  a  pretimiovy 
absolutely  requisite  towards  the  right  undentandin^ 
of  this  great  history,  and  because,  without  such  di- 
gression (according  to  agreement  with  my  book. 
seller),  this  my  letter  would  not  make  so  consider- 
able a  figure  as  to  reach  the  price  of  sixpence,  wbieh 
however,  as  it  is  inter  noe,  I  desire  may  remain  a 
secret  between  me  and  my  reader. 

Mr.  Isaac,  you  must  know,  sir,  is  much  about  pu 
own  age  and  size,  and.  if  I  may  credit  those  who  pre- 
tend to  know  you,  not  unlike  you  in  the  face.  He  i» 
of  a  saturnine  complexion,  not  without  some  viiibW 
indications  of  suffering  much  by  the  obstmctioiu  in 
the  h^jpocondriay  from  whence  heavy  and  caligino^ 
fumes,  continually  ascending  to  the  region  of  bii 
head,  do  powerfully  invade  the  territory  oif  his  bniai 
where,  meeting  with  little  resistance,  through  the 
too  much  natund  imbecility  of  the  pait,  they  mikei 
most  sad  havoc  in  the  ytandula  pineaUs,  Thli 
renders  him  anxious  aU  the  while  he  is  awake,  disi- 
turbs  him  when  asleep,  and  makes  him  dresn  of 
nothing  else  but  chains,  galleys,  gibbets,  rawbcsdj. 
and  bloody-bones,  by  the  terrifying  relation  o. 
which,  he  often  frightens  many  of  the  children  of  her 
majes^'s  good  subjects  from  their  bread  and  butter. 

He  has  naturally  a  downcast  foreboding  *s^ 
which  they  of  the  country  hereabouts  call  a  han^ 
look,  and  an  unseemly  manner  of  staring,  with  ^ 
mouth  wide  open,  sad  under-lip  propending,  ^^ 
cially  when  anyways  disturbed ;  which  is  a  vebcoe^' 
diagnosis  that  there  is  a  great  relaxation  in  the  opu^ 
nerves,  by  which  their  commanication  with  ibe  ^ 
mater  is  become  inactive,  and  the  poignancy  of  tiic 
intellects  rendered  obtuse. 

He  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  persnsde  bi> 
neighbours  that  he  has  a  very  short  face,  and  s  Uit> 
fiat  nose,  like  a  diminutive  wart,  in  the  middle  cf 
his  visage,  becaose  he  was  told  once  by  a  W^^ 
fortune-teller,  that  high  booked  noses  were  ten 
ominous,  and  denoted  cowardice,  vrfaereas  that  oth^ 
symmetry  was  an  infallible  indication  of  choler  pT^ 
dominant,  which  he  hopes  may  occasionalijr  suppt; 
his  natural  want  of  courage. 

His  eyes  are  laige  and  prominent,  too  big  ot  >^ 
conscience  for  the  conceited  narrowness  of  his  pbo. 
and  have  been  for  some  years  very  subfeet  to  an  m- 
firmity  which  we  doctors  call  the  yutta-^ertne ;  tf^ 
though  he  has  been  often  told  of  the  wonderful  eifff* 
lately  performed  by  the  fiimous  ophthalmiit  D^« 
Henrick  all  over  the  kingdom,  he  will  not  be  per- 
suaded to  make  use  of  him.  but  calls  him  quaek«^^' 
the  same  time  that  he  knows  full  well  that  u.t 
worthy  doctor  is  allowed  by  the  ooUege  to  ptieti*^* 
after  a  most  rigorous  examination. 

His  back,  though  not  very  broad,  isvreli  turnHt 
and  will  bear  a  great  deal ;  I  have  seen  him  my*" 
more  than  once  carry  a  vast  load  of  timber.  "^ 
legs  also  are  tolerably  substantial,  and  can  t^ 
very  wide  upon  occasion ;  but  the  best  thing  sbooi 
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him  is  a  btadsome  pair  of  heels,  which  he  takes 
especial  pride  to  show,  not  only  to  his  friends,  hut 
eveu  to  the  Tery  worst  of  his  enemies. 

Ai  to  his  parts,  he  seti  up  for  a  Tirtuoso,  a  phi- 
losopher, and  wiiat  not !  And  does  not  only  heUeve 
it  hiiiMelf,  hut  has  persuaded  others  too,  that  he  has 
•  monstrous  wit.  One  day  he  gave  bilia  about  for 
folks  to  come  and  see  it,  but  unadvisedly  demanding 
twopence  a-piece  he  was  hissed  and  hooted  at  in  a 
most  unbecoming  manner.  This  made  him  afteiv 
wards  be  somewhat  cautious  how  he  ventured 
abroad  with  it;  and  it  is  observed  that  almost 
erer  since  all  his  discourses  have  been  gnvely  dull, 
without  the  least  Urding  of  wit. 

Notwithstanding  this,  men  of  as  profound  parts 
•s  himself  do  really  allow  that  he  has  not  only  a 
genius  naturally  adapted  to  schemes  and  projects,  but 
was  sctoally  the  first  inventor  of  certain  surprising 
paper  machinea,  which  by  only  looking  upon  them 
make  people  almost  as  wise  as  they  were  before,  to 
the  great  wonder  and  satis&ction  of  all  the  behold- 
en.    It  was  he  also  that  first  discovered  that  the 
chin  of  man  was  a  musical  instrument,  and  taught 
bo}i  how  to  play  upon  it;  a  harmony  indeed  al- 
together unknown  to  antiquity.    And  I  am  credibly 
i&formed  that  he  has  now  almost  brought  to  perfec- 
tion a  systeml  for  fixing  the  moveable  feasts,  after 
so  wonderful  a  manner,  that,  from  this  present  year 
one  thoussnd  seven  hundred  and  thirteen,  to  the 
jear  seventeen  thousand  and  twenty-four  inclusive, 
£s«ter-day  may  always  fall  on  a  Sunday ;  which 
must  needs  be  of  vast  use  towards  reconciling  the  ill- 
utured  difference  so  long  maintained  betwixt  the 
Julian  and  Gregorian  account. 

He  has  moreover  an  exquisite  faculty  in  finding 
out  the  harmony  of  monosyllables,  by  the  help  of 
vhich  he  can  easily  muster  upon  occasion  a  power 
of  pretty  sounding  words  signifying  nothing.  This 
he  calls  his  art  of  lerology,  that  is,  of  saying  a  great 
<leal  to  little  purpose,  and  designs  it  for  a  perpetual 
fund  to  pay  his  debts  with. 

It  ig  reported  by  some  that  he  has  attained  the 
menstruum  of  Hermes,  and  can  make  the  basest  of 
Dutch  coin  pass  for  true  sterling.  Others  vnll  have 
it  that  he  dreams  with  his  eyes  open ;  can  dissolve 
i^  by  the  help  of  fire,  and  tell  boys  by  looking  in 
their  faces  if  Uieir  noses  stand  awry ;  for  which  he 
^  been  reputed  a  necromancer.  But  his  master- 
talent  lies  in  picking  up  and  retailing  of  threadbare 
stories ;  and  it  is  to  his  wonderful  sagacity  herein 
that  we  of  this  town  owe  the  first  hint!  of  the  death 
of  thst  worshipful  knight  sir  Roger  de  Coverly.  But 
there  is  a  dreadful  misfortune  attends  him,  that,  as 
he  seldom  speaks  truth,  so  he  is  seldom  or  never  be- 
lieved: and  as  he  not  only  will  invent  most 
unmerciful  relations  of  matters  here  and  there 
tnutfacted,  eo  he  has  another  property,  that  for  the 
heart's  blood  of  him  he  cannot  tell  a  story  as  it  is 
t^  him,  but  let  it  be  never  so  often  repeated  will 
^  sure  to  endeavour  to  adorn  it  with  his  own 
^urishes,  and  the  gentle  reader  is  often  dis- 
sppotnted  when  he  thinks  himself  sure  of  knowing 
vomething;  vrhich,  whether  it  proceeds  from  any 
^on  or  defect  in  the  cerebellum,  from  a  natural 
dulness  of  apprehension,  or  a  deoeptio  tfitut  of  his 
memory,  will  appear  one  of  these  days,  when  his 
trains  come,  after  a  decent  execution,  to  be  dis- 
M-cted  at  Surgeons'  Hall. 

Although  aome  invidious  persons  have  endea- 
voured by  i^lique  hints  to  suggest  that  he  is  no 
srbolar,  It  is  a  most  malicious  insinuation ;  for  to 
mj  own  knowledge  be  went  sometimes  to  school 
«b««  he  vraa  a  boy ;  and  I  can  solemnly  affirm  that, 
^*i*i4e$  a  cnriouB  dissertation  which  he  has  lately 


published  upon  the  liberty  and  property  of  the  three 
great  contending  rivals,  who,  that,  and  which, 
[Spectator,  Nos.  78-80,]  and  the  entertaining  dia- 
logues betwixt  the  Watchman  and  his  Goose,  this 
very  individual  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff  has  actually 
in  the  press  a  most  elaborate  treatise,  which  must 
needs  be  of  inconceivable  emolument  to  such  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island  as  can  neither  read  nor 
write ;  of  which,  I  am  told,  the  generality  of  his 
subscribers  consist.  In  this  learned  piece  'tis  said 
he  has  demonstrated  almost  mathematically  with 
what  brightness  and  vivacity  he  can  abstract  acta  of 
parliament ;  and  that  to  the  no  little  mortification  of 
some  nocturnal  pains-takers  about  the  Temple  he 
has  made  as  great  a  proficiency  in  the  law  as  ever  he 
did  in  physic  or  divinity,  or  any  other  art  or 
science. 

His  elocution  is  not  what  ought  to  be  least  ad- 
mired ;  and  bating  that  he  is  very  apt  sometimes  to 
mistake  one  thing  for  another,  I  know  no  man  alive 
will  talk  more  of  matters  altogether  beyond  his 
reach,  which  I  take  to  proceed  from  hence,  that 
having  had  his  first  education  in  a  coffeehouse,  where 
such  bright  men  as  you  and  I  did  usually  resort,  and 
heard  them  frequently  discourse  of  the  interest  of 
England,  balance  of  Europe,  exorbitant  growth  of 
France,  danger  of  popery,  prerogative  of  the  crown, 
righta  of  the  people,  power  of  parliament,  Magna 
Charta,  religion,  liberty,  property,  commerce,  navi- 
gation, and  the  like,  he  was  so  charmed  with  the 
sound,  that,  without  troubling  his  head  in  the  least 
about  the  true  meaning  of  those  terms,  he  got  a  rea- 
sonable quantity  by  heart,  which  he  repeata  at  ran- 
dom in  all  company ;  and  has  in  a  great  measure 
persuaded  himself  into  a  belief  that  his  being  so 
often  in  the  room  where  these  gentlemen  used  to 
talk  is  reason  enough  for  him  to  understand  the  mat- 
ter as  well  as  they  did,  like  Bessus  the  centurion, 
of  whom  a  certain  author  of  great  antiquity  writes 
that  he  fancied  himself  to  be  immeasurably  valiant, 
because  he  happened  once  to  march  with  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  gallant  Lacedemonians ;  or  that  other 
extraordinary  person,  I  think  his  name  was  Rhodo- 
montadoides,  mentioned  somewhere  by  Strabo,  who 
having  but  a  bare  promise  once  of  seeing  the  Roman 
senate  in  a  full  house,  it  so  tickled  his  fimcy  that  he 
already  believed  himself  wise  enough  to  prescribe 
laws  to  the  whole  empire. 

I  must  not  undertake,  O  vrise  roan,  to  inform  you 
exactly  of  what  religion  he  is ;  for  though  he  will 
shake  the  parson  of  the  parish  familiarly  by  the 
hand,  make  him  a  reverend  bow  as  he  passes  by,  and 
follow  him  sometimes  to  the  church ;  yet  he  declares 
publicly  that  he  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  church- 
wardens for  suffering  the  pulpit  to  stand  too  high, 
or  rather  for  suffering  the  pew  to  stand  by  the 
pulpit. 

Profanenesa  and  immorality  are  what  he  cannot 
justly  be  taxed  vritb ;  for  he  has  a  discreet  woman 
to  his  vrife,  who  keeps  a  very  strict  hand  over  him, 
and  by  giving  him  now  and  then  due  and  whole- 
some correction  makes  him  live  within  decent 
bounds ;  for  which,  though  he  dares  not  mutter  a 
syllable  within  her  hearing  for  fear  of  the  strapado, 
he  rails  most  bitterly  at  pcitieoat  government  behind 
her  back ;  and  says  it  is  a  burning  shame  that  wo- 
men should  he  suffered  to  have  so  great  a  sway  when 
there  ara  so  many  good  men  in  Germany. 

One  thing  I  had  like  to  have  forgot,  and  that  is, 
his  most  profound  skill  in  the  rules  of  motion,  espe- 
cially that  branch  of  it  that  relates  to  dancing,  which 
he  defines  **an  epitome  of  all  human  learning." 
And  I  am  told  by  an  acquaintance  of  his  that  he 
has  now  ready  for  the  press  several  curious  essays 
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upon  the  different  parts  of  tliat  truly  noble  and  com- 
prehensive sciencei  wherein  he  proves  by  arguments, 
physical,  musical,  and  mathematical,  that  dancing  it 
not  only  the  primum  mobile  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
but  that  the  motion  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  other 
eelestial  bodies,  is  but  a  sort  of  a  Cheshire  Round, 
which  they  dance  to  the  music  of  the  spheres.  And 
moreover,  that  the  principal  seat  of  human  souls, 
especially  those  of  the  fair  sex,  is  in  the  heels,  of 
which  he  gives  this  as  an  experimental  demonstration, 
that  whenever  you  take  a  woman  fast  hold  by  them 
it  is  ten  to  one  but  her  soul  is  your  own ;  besides 
several  other  new  and  valuable  discoveries,  too  many 
to  be  inserted  here,  which  I  pass  euphonite  gratia  to 
come  to  his  profession. 

This  was  lately  what  in  some  sense  might  be 
termed  martial,  for  he  was  a  seijeant  in  the  militia, 
and  in  a  fair  way  of  mounting  in  time  to  the  dignity 
of  provost;  but,  having  a  natural  aversion  to  that 
French  familiar  way  of  hitting  one  another  most  un- 
gentlemanlike  blows,  too  frequent  amongst  military 
men«  he  judiciously  laid  aside  his  halberd,  and  is  now 
saluted  by  the  name  of  doctor. 

I  eannot  omit  inserting  here  that  some  have  in- 
dustriously spread  a  report  that  he  formerly  had  got 
bis  living,  as  his  father  had  done  before  him,  by  sub- 
verting and  new-modelling  the  ancient  constitution 
of  English  beards  in  church  and  state ;  and  was 
what  we  vulgarly  call  a  barber,  from  the  Latin  word 
barba,  which,  according  to  some  authors  of  note  and 
antiquity,  signifies,  you  know,  that  portion  of  hair 
that  grows  upon  human  faces.  But  I  do  bona  Jide 
look  upon  this  part  of  the  story  to  be  altogether 
apocryphal. 

As  to  his  present  circumstances,  I  can  vouch  for 
him  that  he  is  above  all  such  calumnies,  and  in  a 
fiiir  way  of  soon  having  the  whip-hand  of  all  the 
malignants  that  oppose  him ;  for  he  has  not  only  a 
prospect  of  being  beadle  of  his  parish,  if  the  church- 
wardens will  bat  approve  of  his  election,  but  he 
has  already  a  magisterial  recipe,  with  which  he  does 
not  doubt,  if  you  believe  his  printed  bills,  to  cure  all 
such  of  our  countrymen  as  are  troubled  with  the 
heartburn  and  grumblings  in  the  gisaard,  provided 
they  will  but  religiously  abstain  from  mentioning 
the  two  fatal  words  Nants  and  Bourdeaux,  which, 
with  immense  labour  and  study,  he  has  lately  dis- 
covered to  be  impregnated  with  an  occult  quaii^ 
highly  destructive  to  En^ish  commerce. 

He  extols  to  the  very  sky  his  new  method  of  pre- 
paring Steele-pills,  with  which  he  proposes  in  time 
to  open  all  the  obstructed  spleens  of  this  nation. 
This  is  also  a  narcotic  and  a  nostrum ;  but  his  arca- 
num magnum  is  his  en^kutrum  pro  nucha^  which, 
I  am  fully  satisfied,  is  a  specific  cathoUcon  for  all 
distempers,  if  rightly  applied,  and  tied  on  secundum 
artem  under  the  left  ear.  This  he  has  studied  ex  pro- 
feaeo  for  the  present  ease  and  relief  of  such  of  his 
friends  as  are  not  very  well  in  their  minds ;  and  I 
hope  they  will  find  the  benefit  of  it.  It  is  a  noble 
preparation  of  hemp-seed,  which  he  holds  to  be  that 
true  seed  of  the  right  female  fern  so  mightily  cried 
up  by  modem  philosophers. 

AU  these  great  points  thus  duly  premised,  it  is 
not  improbable  but  that  in  the  frontispiece  of  a  well- 
bound  book  you  may  one  of  these  days  meet  with 
this  great  man's  vera  effigiee^  handsomely  cut,  and  un- 
derneath it  his  name,  Isaacus  Bickerstaffius,  printed 
at  full  length,  with  an  amto  mtat,^  &c.,  and  the  addi- 
tional title  of  Medicua ;  which  he  may  very  weU  do 
if  what  a  modem  critic  of  stupendous  erudition  ob- 
serves in  his  annotations  upon  Horace  be  truci  that 
the  words  medicua  and  madicua  were  anciently 
usurped  by  most  of  the  Arabian  writers  to  signif^ 


the  self-same  thing,  though  of  late  daji  they  in 
quite  of  a  different  acceptation. 

Having  thus  far,  most  venerable  sage,  tretpaued 
upon  your  patience,  and  given  you  succinctly  loch 
items  as  were  absolutely  necessary,  I  think  mjidf 
obliged  to  acquaint  you  what  opinion  some  penou 
have  conceived  of  you  and  of  your  late  behariour  tnd 
correspondence  with  the  inimitable  Mr.  Isaac  Bkk* 
erstaff. 

There  are  I  can  assure  you  who  with  confidence 
have  reported  that  your  new  acquaintance  hu  de* 
bauched  your  principles,  and  since  his  declaring  hiin. 
self  of  the  profession,  he  has  given  you  some  be. 
witching  philter,  by  which  he  has  gained  an  abso- 
lute ascendant  over  your  will  and  understanding, 
and  instilled  such  notions  into  you  as  are  altogether 
heterodox,  anttmonarchical^  and  unworthy  of  yov 
character.     It  has  been  spread  abroad  that,  like  lir 
Sydrophel  of  old,  he  has  persuaded  you  that  the 
clouds  were  enchanted  castles  filled  with  anns,  id* 
munition,  magic  spells,  and  sorcerers,  and  that  nith 
squibs  and  crackers  and  stlnk-pots   you  bare  at- 
tempted to  demolish  them.    I  wish  I  could  recoost 
all  the  stories  told  concerning  you  ;  how  many  rid)* 
culous  pamphlets  you  have  written,  what  pnnki 
you  have  played,  what  goods  yon  have  disposed  a^ 
how  many  sorts  of  strong- waters''  you  are  used  to 
drink  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  who  has  been  forced 
to  pay  the  reckoning ;  what  deliriums  you  hate  vs& 
into ;  how  you  have  asserted  that  every  man  in 
England  is  accountable  to  you,  and  as  the  reprcfeot- 
ative  of  the  whole  nation  have  drawn  up  memomU 
concerning  her  majesty's  maladministration,  and  ii 
the  name  of  all  her  subjects  demanded  justice  of  ber 
against  herself.     One  thing,  sir,  I  more  particnlarif 
remember  they  said  of  you,  and  which  is  ccaxeelt 
possible  to  be  believed,  that  you  attempted  to  wA* 
an  Englishman  of  Teague.     It  is  strange,  says  I  to 
some  gentlemen  who  were  talking  after  Uiis  manner, 
how  one  man  may  be  mistaken  in  another.    I  re- 
member this  old  man;  he  was  one  of  my  patients: 
but  little  did  I  think  he  was  such  a  dangerous  p^- 
son  as  you  have  represented  him ;  he  always  ap- 
peared to  me  a  good-natured,   sociable,   faceti<>t» 
gentleman ;  and  indeed  I  took  him  for  one  of  tW 
old  wits  who  are   naturally  very  costive,  such  a»  I 
have  often  met  with  in  the  course  of  my  pnctice; 
for  besides  his  being  subject  to  a  fistula  and  flci 
of  the  hemorrhoids,  the  spincter  of  the  anus  v^ 
broken  with  the  immoderate  use  of  suppositorie*. 
A   humorist  he  was  indeed,  'tis  true,  and  soote" 
what  too  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  but,  settici 
that  aside,  I  don't  know  I  have  met  with  a  man  cf 
late  years  whose  conversation  seemed  to  be  morr 
entertaining  and  inoffensive ;  especially,  says  I,  ui 
the  back  roon^  at  Button's. 

I  told  them  how  you  had  seen  king  Harry*  the 
last  of  that  name,  in  hanging-sleeves ;  of  your  6n>> 
appearance  in  the  commonwealth  of  learning  aboc. 
March  last ;  and  how  at  these  years  tou  had  conse- 
crated your  studies  to  the  service  of  the  ladies;  ia 
short,  sir,  I  concealed  nothing  that  would  tend  to 
your  advantage,  or  take  off  the  calumnies  that  I  wu 
conscious  were  the  inhospitable  endeavours  of  wickH 
men  to  blacken  you ;  and  I  now  must  beg  your  \t%^* 
to  proceed  regularly,  and  to  knot  the  thread  of  iet 
story  where  I  broke  it  off  in  the  beginning. 

**  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff  was  scarcely  seated  wbi^, 
turning  himself  abruptly  to  the  company.  Gentle- 
men, says  he,  this  is  a  wonderful  age  we  lire  in,  ar.d 
a  great  many  most  surprising  things  are  daily  to  b' 
met  with  in  it,  which  escape  the  obeeratiou  i>f  u* 
that  are  learned,  and  yet  are  taken  notice  of  by  tSf 
illiterate  people  of  low  lifis.    Mr.  Sly,  the  atton;e}. 
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ii  jttst  arriTed  from  London,  and  hM  put  roe  in  mind 
of  two  moat  remarkable  things,  which,  though  I  haTe 
rid  that  way  aboye  a  dosen  timea,  I  never  reflected  on 
belbre.  The  one  is  that,  by  exact  calculation,  he 
hu  found  the  road  from  London  to  Bath  to  be  every 
whit  ai  long  as  that  from  Bath  to  London.  The 
other  that,  let  the  weather  be  never  so  uncertain, 
the  weathercock  for  the  moat  part  points  to  that 
corner  that  the  wind  blows  from. 

**  A  third  thing  he  likewise  told  me,  and  indeed 
the  most  material  of  all,  but  I  made  such  haate  to 
come  and  acquaint  you  with  it,  that  I  vow  and  pro- 
fess I  have  quite  forgotten  what  it  was ;  and  yet,  if 
my  memory  does  not  fail  me,  it  was  of  the  greatest 
coiseqoence  to  this  dty  of  Bath  of  any  perhaps  that 
hu  happened  since  the  lUvolution.  But,  alas! 
vumoria  hommit  is  but  a  leaky  vessel ;  and  it  was 
the  saying  of  a  very  wise  statesman,  *  that  it  ia  but 
bad  walking  in  slippery  weather.'  However,  it  is 
no  small  comfort  to  be  able  to  recollect  what  is  not 
possible  to  be  remembered.  But  it  is  not  given  to 
all  folks  I  find  to  be  as  wise  aa  some,  for  this  sub- 
stantial reason,  that  the  longer  we  live  the  older  we 
grow.  In  short,  gentlemen,  quod  dixit  dixi ;  I  told 
you  my  author,  hi»ee  oeulit  audivi.  You  may  aak 
him ;  he  ia  of  age  and  an  attorney,  who  would  no 
more  tell  an  untruth  than  any  one  of  his  profession. 

"  The  world,  I  hope,  will  allow  that  I  am  a  learned 
man  and  a  wise  man ;  and  will  always  I  believe  lay 
that  stress  upon  my  sayings  as  not  to  put  any  other 
body'a  whatsoever  in  competition  with  them,  with- 
out the  least  detriment  to  characters  or  professions. 
Besides,  daio  ted  non  conee§9o,  that  I  have  forgot  it, 
the  most  you  can  make  on't  is,  that  such  extraordi- 
nary wits  as  mine  are  generally  attended  with  the 
want  of  memory ;  for  which,  however,  that  of  aolid 
judgment  does  always  make  ample  atonement." 

And  now  perhaps,  sir,  when  this  letter  comes  to 
be  printed  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should  make 
Rocd  my  promise  in  the  title-page  concerning  the 
reception  of  your  present,  and  what  answer  the  com- 
pany returned  to  this  more  Uian  common  rhetorician. 
Pardon  me,  O  courteous  reader,  for  already  detain- 
ing thee  so  long ;  it  is  better  for  both  you  and  me 
to  be  at  rest,  after  we  have  travelled  lovingly  to- 
pother  for  so  many  tedious  pages.  If  I  have  time 
and  opportunity  I  may  once  more  perhaps,  to  the 
satiffiiietion  of  us  both,  uncase  my  spectacles  to 
peruse  the  records,  which,  according  to  the  late 
canto,  may  afford  ua 

"  Fit  matter  for  another  song/* 

I  am  not,  I  am  aensible,  the  first  modem  who  has 
feu  short  of  his  title-page ;  divers  and  sundry  ex- 
amples have  I  before  my  eyes  of  poets,  critics,  com- 
menutors,  philosophers,  and  politicians,  who  have 
played  the  tame  game  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages 
of  the  world.  Several  precedents,  most  learned  sage, 
«oald  I  deduce  out  of  your  own  works,  and  the  lucu- 
brations of  Mr.  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  of  matters  begun 
M  never  ended,  done  and  undone,  to  the  surprise 
of  all  your  readers;  of  acts  of  parliament  proved 
unalterable  by  the  same  power  that  made  them,  in 
an  advertisement,  and  dropped  because  it  waa  high 
treason  to  asaert  it,  upon  the  publication  of  The 
Criais. 

Thus  far,  O  wise  man,  with  much  labour  and  dili- 
frence  have  I  brought  this  great  work  to  the  wished - 
Cr)r  conclueion,  and  by  carefully  comparing  the  cofiee- 
house  oration  vnth  the  original  do  find  that  it  is  re- 
ti/ioualy  exact.  Come  I  therefore  to  appeal  to  your 
own  learned  self,  whether  the  great  Bickerstaff  was 
not  too  partial  in  ascribing  such  pre-eminence  to  those 
speculations  which  he  vmt,  filed,  and  polished  at  his 


own  leisure ;  whereas,  the  time  which  I  employed 
in  gathering  materials  for  this  valuable  performance 
was  stolen  from  the  hours  of  my  natural  rest ;  after 
having,  for  the  good  of  my  country,  spent  all  the  live- 
long day,  as  the  poets  express  themselves,  in  triviis, 
et  quadriviia,  delivering  my  salutiferous  instructions 
to  all  comers  and  goers,  and  exposed  to  the  rigour  of 
the  seasons  under  the  wide  canopy  of  heaven.  But 
as  I  have  this  comfort,  that  I  underwent  this  great 
fatigue  purely  to  rescue  the  city  where  I  generally 
reside  from  the  imputation  of  ingratitude,  which 
otherwise  it  might  be  liable  to ;  so  I  may,  without 
vanity,  say,  that  I  have,  uno  ictu,  purchased  to  my- 
self by  it  the  veneration  of  the  learned  world,  my 
own  private  satisfaction,  and  the  thanks  of  my 
fellow-citiaens  ;  whose  hearty  acknowledgments 
likewise,  as  well  as  my  own,  I  return  you,  most  an- 
cient sage,  for  your  desirable  present  And,  as  I  do 
not  question  but  you  will,  for  the  public  good  and 
your  own  credit,  be  at  the  charges  of  reprinting  this 
authentic  monument  of  your  liberality,  so  I  desire 
there  may  be  copies  enough  to  furnish  every  family 
in  England  with  one.  And  because  other  nations 
may  also  reap  the  benefit  of  your  labours,  I  have  not 
only  prevailed  with  my  learned  acquaintance,  Mr. 
Griffith  Evans  ap  Rice,  profeasor  of  the  Cambrian 
tongue  at  Oxford,  to  translate  them  into  Welsh,  but 
have  sent  also  copies  of  them  into  Ireland,  to  the 
renowned  antiquary  Cormack  0*Cuillinane,  and  to 
old  Gillaapick  Mackentosh,  chief  chronographer  of 
the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland  ;  from  whom  I  have 
lately  received  some  curious  memoirs,  with  which 
I  may  perhaps  one  of  these  days  oblige  the  common- 
wealth of  learning.  And  as  I  am  well  satisfied  of 
the  place  which  I  have  gained  in  your  most  wise 
esteem  by  this  my  vast  undertaking,  so  I  beg  leave 
to  assure  you  that  I  shall  be  ready  upon  all  occasions 
to  let  the  world  know  of  your  great  merit,  and  how 
much  I  am,  learned,  wise,  and  venerable  sir,  your 
most  humble  and  most  devoted  servant, 

A.  TRIPE,  M.D. 
Bath.  Nov.  16.  1718. 

P.8. — I  had  no  sooner  finished  my  letter,  most 
venerable  sage,  but,  refiecting  on  the  happiness  which 
we  that  are  learned  do  now  enjoy,  by  Uving  in  the 
same  age  with  you,  I  could  not  but  he  pleased  to  think 
that  when  posterity  shall  peruse  your  learned  pro- 
ductions and  inquire  who  were  your  contemporaries, 
what  a  handsome  mention  will  be  made  of  myself, 
upon  the  account  of  my  correspondence  with  you. 
This,  as  it  could  not  but  be  a  most  sensible  satisfac- 
tion to  me,  so  it  naturally  led  me  into  the  melan- 
choly thought  of  what  an  irreparable  loss  the  public 
would  sustain  by  the  death  of  so  valuable  a  person ; 
and  remembering  that  I  heard  of  your  being  lately 
afflicted  with  a  continual  dizziness  in  your  head  and 
a  sudden  dimness  in  your  sight,  I  immediately  writ 
to  my  two  worthy  friends,  sir  William  Rr—d,  and 
Cornelius  a  Tilb-rg,  who,  as  they  were  formerly  the 
ornament  of  the  stage  itinerant,  so  now  they  are  an 
honour  to  the  profession,  and  begged  of  them  to  send 
me  a  full  account  of  the  causes,  nature,  rise,  and 
progress  of  your  malady.  They  acquitted  them- 
selves herein  with  a  great  deal  of  generosity  and 
erudition;  and  from  their  learned  observations  I 
immediately  comprehended  that  the  chief  origin  of 
those  chronical  distempers  proceeded  from  your  im- 
moderate feeding  upon  salads ;  not  only  such  as  were 
picked  and  prepared  by  maater-cooks,  as  Sidney  and 
Locke,  but  likewise  those  that  were  hastily  dished 
up  by  the  unskilful  Tutchinand  Ridpath,  Ac,  which, 
creating  too  many  crudities  in  the  stomach,  do  con- 
tinually transmit  to  the  upper  region  a  strange  chaoa 
of  black,  heavy,  and  indigested  vapours,  that  do  not 
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only  OTerpower  the  innate  imbecility  of  the  brmin, 
but  also  obstruct  the  paaMges  of  the  optic  nenres* 
from  whence  those  stubborn  affections  of  your  head 
and  eyes  do  naturally  follow. 

Hereupon  I  seaiously  applied  myself  night  and  day 
to  consult  the  mostyaluable  nostrums  of  all  our  cele- 
brated oracles,  and  with  joy  and  satis&ction  have 
excerpted  from  them  a  medicine  of  the  greatest 
virtue,  which,  in  the  name  of  the  worshipful  Mr. 
Mayor  and  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  I  hare  sent  you 
by  the  carrier,  in  three  gallipots,  as  a  grateful  return 
for  your  late  present. 

This,  by  the  natural  antipathy  of  the  ingredients, 
will  work  powerfully  upon  the  crudities,  correct  the 
peccant  humours,  and  you  will  so<m  6nd  the  powers 
fui  effects  of  it.  It  is  a  sudorific,  diuretic,  carminative, 
and  a  soporific.  It  immediately  puts  all  the  humours 
in  a  ferment,  separates  the  good  from  the  bad,  attracts 
to  itself,  by  an  occult  sympathy,  all  the  rebellious 
particles,  dissolves  them  in  a  trice,  and  scours  all 
before  it  like  a  scavenger.  Take  the  quantity  of  a  nut* 
meg,  horig  medicia. 

Outwardly,  you  must  apply  to  the  region  of  the 
heart  a  plaster  of  the  rvbrumhmmci,  and  vnish  your 
eyes  twice  a^day  with  the  ophthalmic  water  I  pre- 
scribed to  you  when  at  Bath. 

But  in  case  your  distemper  should  prove  so  obsti- 
nate as  not  to  yield  to  these  most  sovereign  remedies, 
your  last  refuge  must  be  a  cataplasm  of  hemp,  ap- 
plied cravat- wise  to  your  neck,  which,  though  in  its 
•operation  it  be  somewhat  violent,  yet  it  is  an  infalli- 
ble one,  if  rightly  used,  according  to  that  celebrated 
observation  of  one  of  our  learned  predecessors : 

"'  Thia.  with  a  jirk,  will  do  your  work,  and  cure  vou  o*er  and  o'er : 
Bead,  Judge*  and  try,  aod  if  yoa  die,  never  believe  me  more-** 

Let  your  diet  be  regular,  and  drink  good  wines 
and  of  the  best  growth.  But  by  all  means  you  must 
renounce  Holland  geneva  and  Brunswick  mum  ;  for 
one  corrupts  your  lungs  and  the  other  stupifies  your 
intellects. 

If  you  observe  exactly  the  method  of  these  pre- 
scriptions, as  I  hope  you  will,  I  don't  doubt  but 
that  in  a  little  time  you  will  be  generous  enough  to 
■acknowledge  that  our  present  is  a  match  for  your 
•own  ;  and  that,  whatever  advantage  you  may  have 
over  us  in  years  and  learning,  you  have  none  in  the 
point  of  liberality*  Yours, 

Ut  Supra. 
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Partem  tibi  Gallia  noetri 
Eripait:  Partem  dorie  Hispaoiabellis: 
Pan  Jacet  Hevptria,  totoque  exercttua  oibe 
Te  vincente  perit 

Odimiu  accipitrem  quia  wm|)er  vivit  in  anaii. 
Vietrix  ProTlncu  plorat. 

"Ths  Condact  of  the  AlUn,**  '*  Remarkt  on  the  Barrie' 
Treaty/*  the  *' Examiner."  and  the  *' Puhlie  Spirit  of  the 
Whigt.*'  all  conspire  to  lay  onen  the  Mcret  eprinfts  of  afTain, 
not  only  in  England,  but  throuifhout  Europe.^The  flxit  of 
them  particularly  will  be  the  basis  for  all  who  write  the  hisUiry 
of  thow  times  to  bnild  upon ;  as  it  detects  the  artifices  of  the 
ministry,  which  the  nation  was  at  that  time  diverted  from 
attending  to  by  a  course  of  \ictories ;  «nd  exposes  the  baldness 
of  our  general ,  that  ought  not  to  be  concealed  by  his  laurels. 
The  author,  being  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with  tne  new  prime 
minister,  reoeiTed.  no  doubt,  assistance  from  so  able  a  mend ; 
and  he  tells  us  he  detained  the  publication  of  three  several 
editions  of  this  piece,  that  he  might  have  all  the  advantage  he 
euuld  from  hii  enemies.    This  tract  (which  was  written  prepa- 


ratory to  the  peace  which  the  miaisteis  were  then  ooadu^) 
and  the  Remarks  on  the  Barrier  Treaty  contain  the  principal 
facts  which  the  author  of  John  Bull  has  thrown  into  «ll«(;on ; 
and  greatly  illustrate  that  piece,  of  which  indeed  it  is  povibk 
they  were  the  groundwotk. 

1  ne  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  was,  to  persusde  the  iMtii« 
to  a  peace ;  and  never  had  any  writer  more  sacciw.  The 
people,  who  had  been  amnsed  with  bonfires  and  triumphd 
proceesinos,  and  looked  with  idolatry  on  the  general  aiMi  hit 
friends,  who,  as  they  thought,  had  made  Engluid  the  srtaiimi 
of  nations,  were  confounded  between  shame  and  rsge  whes 
they  found  that  "  mines  had  been  exhaaiAed.  and  mflUoM 
destroyed,**  to  secure  the  Dutch,  or  aggrandise  the  emprror. 
without  any  advantage  to  ourselves}  that  we  had  besa  bribtai 
our  neighbours  to  figlit  their  own  quarrel ;  and  that  smoojit 
our  enemies  we  might  number  our  allies.  That  u  nov  i» 
longer  doubted,  of  which  the  nation  was  then  first  infurmetl.that 
tiie  war  was  unnecessarily  pratrscted  to  fill  the  pocket*  of 
Mariborongh ;  aod  that  it  would  have  been  eontinued  wnhont 
end,  if  he  could  have  continued  his  annual  plunder.  But 
Swift,  I  suppose,  did  not  yet  know  what  he  has  since  written, 
that  a  commission  was  drawn  which  would  have  appointfd 
him  geneial  ftjr  life,  had  it  not  become  inefifoctual  by  the  re- 
soluUun  of  lord  Cowper,  who  refused  the  seat— JoRKsoit. 

The  uncommon  pains  vthich  were  taken  by  Dr.  ^«ift  ia 
writing  this  pamphtet  will  appear  by  sn  attenuve  prrubai  of 
his  Journal  to  Stella,  from  Oct  30  to  Dee.  IS  inelnsiTe. 

PREFACE. 
I  CA.NNOT  sufficiently  admire  the  industry  of  a  tort 
of  men»  wholly  out  of  favotir  with  the  prince  and 
people,  ftnd  openly  professing  a  separate  interest 
from  the  hulk  of  the  landed  men,  who  yet  are  able 
to  raise  at  this  juncture  so  great  a  clamour  agaiDft 
a  peace,  without  offering  one  single  reason  but  what 
we  find  in  their  ballads.  I  lay  it  down  for  a  maxim 
that  no  reasonable  man,  whether  Whig  or  Toiy 
(since  it  is  necessary  to  use  those  foolish  tenns),  can 
be  of  opinion  for  continuing  the  war  upon  the  loot* 
Ing  it  now  is,  unless  he  be  a  gainer  by  it,  or  hopei  tt 
may  occasion  some  new  turn  of  affairs  at  home,  to 
the  advantage  of  his  party ;  or,  lastly,  unless  he  b« 
Tery  ignorant  of  the  kingdom's  condition,  and  by 
what  means  we  have  been  reduced  to  it.  Upon  tk 
two  first  cases,  where  interest  is  concerned,  I  ha^ 
nothing  to  say ;  but  as  to  the  last,  I  think  it  higblv 
necessary  that  the  public  should  be  fieely  aiKi 
impartially  told  what  circumstances  they  are  in,  afin 
what  manner  they  have  been  treated  by  thoss  wbon 
they  trusted  so  many  years  with  the  disposal  of  tb«r 
blood  and  treasure,  and  what  the  consequences  of 
this  management  are  likely  to  be  upon  themMl^ 
and  their  posterity. 

Those  who,  either  by  writing  or  discourse,  have 
undertaken  to  defend  the  proceedings  olt  the  late 
ministry  in  the  management  of  the  war,  and  d 
the  treaty  at  Gertruydenberg,  have  spent  time  io 
celebrating  the  conduct  and  Tidour  of  our  leaders  and 
their  troops,  in  summing  up  the  rictories  they  hsre 
gained  and  the  towns  they  have  taken.  Then  they 
tell  us  what  high  articles  were  insisted  on  by  oor 
ministers  and  those  of  the  confederates,  and  whit 
pains  both  were  at  in  persuading  France  to  uxx^ 
them.  But  nothing  of  this  can  give  the  least  aatis* 
faction  to  the  Just  complaints  of  the  kingdom.  As  to 
the  %Tar,  our  grievances  are,  that  a  greater  load  hss  bees 
laid  on  us  than  was  either  juat  or  necessary,  or  than 
w^e  have  been  able  to  bear ;  that  the  grossest  imposi- 
tions have  been  submitted  to,  for  the  advancement  of 
private  wealth  and  power,  or  in  order  to  forward  the 
more  dangerous  designs  of  a  faction,  to  both  which 
a  peace  would  have  put  an  end ;  and  that  the  part  of 
the  war  which  was  chiefiy  our  province,  which  wonbi 
have  been  most  beneficial  to  us  and  destruetivc  to 
the  enemy,  was  wholly  neglected.  As  to  a  peac«> 
we  complain  of  being  deluded  by  a  mock  treaty ;  in 
which  those  who  negotiated  took  care  to  make  »och 
demands  as  they  knew  were  impossible  to  b«  com* 
plied  with,  and  therefore  might  securely  press  etery 
article  as  if  they  were  in  earnest.^ 
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These  are  some  of  the  points  I  design  to  treat  of 
in  tlie  following  discourse;  with  several  otherst 
which  I  thought  it  necessary  at  this  time  for  the 
kingdom  to  be  informed  of.  I  think  I  am  not  mis- 
taken ia  those  facts  I  mention ;  at  least  not  in  any 
drcumstance  so  material  as  to  weaken  the  conse- 
quences 1  draw  from  them. 

After  ten  years*  war  with  perpetual  success,  to  teU 
us  it  is  yet  impossible  to  have  a  good  peace  is  very 
•urpriung,  and  seems  so  different  from  what  has  ever 
happened  in  the  world  before,  that  a  man  of  any 
party  may  be  allowed  suspecting  that  we  have  been 
either  ill  used,  or  have  not  made  the  most  of  our 
victories,  and  might  therefore  desire  to  know  where 
the  difficulty  lay.  Then  it  is  natural  to  inquire  into 
our  present  condition ;  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to 
go  on  at  this  rate ;  what  the  eonsequences  may  be 
opoo  the  present  and  future  ages ;  and  whether  a 
pesce,  without  that  impracticable  point  which  some 
people  do  so  much  insist  on,  be  really  ruinous  in 
irsel^  or  equally  so  with  the  continuance  of  the 
wv. 


THE  CONDUCT,  &c. 

The  motiTes  that  may  engage  a  wise  prince  or 
•tate  in  a  war  I  take  to  be  one  or  more  of  these : 
either  to  cheek  the  overgrown  power  of  some  ambi- 
tiout  neighbour ;  to  recover  what  has  been  unjustly 
taken  from  them ;  to  revenge  some  injury  they  have 
received,  which  all  political  casuists  allow ;  to  assist 
acme  ally  in  »  Just  quarrel;  or,  lastly,  to  defend 
themselves  when  they  are  invaded.  In  all  these 
cases  the  writers  upon  politics  admit  a  war  to  be 
justly  undertaken.  The  last  is,  what  has  been 
utuaily  called  fro  aris  et  /bdi;  where  no  expense 
or  endeavour  can  be  too  great,  because  all  we  have 
ia  at  stake,  and  consequently  our  utmost  force  to  be 
aerted ;  and  the  dispute  is  soon  determined,  either 
in  aafety  or  atter  destruction.  But  in  the  other 
four  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  no  monarch  or 
commonwealth  did  ever  engage  beyond  a  certain  de- 
grree:  never  proceeding  so  far  as  to  exhaust  the 
•treogth  and  aubstance  of  their  country  by  antici- 
pations and  loans,  which  in  a  few  years  must  put 
them  in  a  wotae  condition  than  any  they  could  rea- 
sonably apprehend  from  those  evils  for  the  prevent- 
ing of  which  they  first  entered  into  the  war ;  because 
this  would  be  to  run  into  real  infidlible  ruin,  only  in 
hopes  to  remove  vdiat  might  perhaps  but  appear  so 
by  a  probable  speculation. 

And  as  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  Just 
and  prudent  motive,  so  it  is  still  more  obvious  that 
a  prince  ought  naturally  to  consider  the  condition 
he  is  in  when  he  enters  on  it ;  whether  his  coflbrs 
1>«  fulU  his  revenues  clear  of  debts,  his  people  nu- 
merous and  rich,  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not 
overpreaaed  with  many  burdensome  taxes ;  no  vio- 
lent faction  ready  to  dispute  his  just  prerogative,  and 
thereby  weaken  his  authority  at  home  and  lessen 
hia  reputation  abroad.  For  if  the  contrary  of  all 
this  happen  to  be  his  case  he  will  hardly  be  persuaded 
to  disturb  the  world's  quiet  and  his  own,  while  there 
is  any  other  way  left  of  preserving  the  latter  with 
honour  and  safety. 

Supposing  the  war  to  have  commenced  upon  a 
juat  motive,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered  is, 
when  a  prince  ought  in  prudence  to  receive  the  over- 
ture«  of  a  peaee ;  which  I  take  to  be,  either  when 
the  enemy  is  ready  to  yield  the  point  originally  con- 
tended Ibv,  or  when  that  point  is  found  impossible 
to  be  ever  obtained;  or  when  contending  any 
hmi(er,  although  with  probability  of  gaining  that 
point  at  kflt,  would  pnt  such  a  prince  and  his  people 


in  a  worse  condition  than  the  present  loss  of  it.  AH 
which  considerations  are  of  much  greater  force 
where  a  war  is  managed  by  an  alliance  of  many  con- 
federates, which,  in  a  variety  of  interests  among  the 
several  parties,  is  liable  to  so  many  unforeseen  acci- 
dents. 

In  a  confederate  war  it  ought  to  be  considered 
which  party  has  the  deepest  share  in  the  quarrel : 
for,  although  each  may  have  their  particular  reasons, 
yet  one  or  two  among  them  will  probably  be  more 
concerned  than  the  rest,  and  therefore  ought  to  bear 
the  greatest  part  of  the  burden,  in  proportion  to 
their  strength.  For  example :  two  princes  may  be 
competitors  for  a  kingdom  ;  and  it  will  be  your  in* 
terest  to  take  the  part  of  him  who  will  probably 
allow  you  good  conditions  of  trade,  rather  than  of 
the  otiier  who  may  possibly  not.  However,  that 
prince  whose  cause  you  espouse,  although  never  so 
vigorously,  is  the  principsl  in  that  war,  and  you, 
properly  speaking,  are  but  a  second.  Or  a  common- 
wealth may  lie  in  danger  to  be  overrun  by  a  power- 
ful neighbour,  which  in  time  may  produce  very  bad 
consequences  upon  your  trade  and  liberty:  it  is 
therefore  necessary,  as  well  as  prudent,  to  lend  them 
assistances,  and  help  them  to  win  a  strong  secure 
fix>ntier ;  but,  as  they  must,  in  course,  be  the  first 
and  greatest  sufferers,  so,  in  justice,  they  ought  to 
bear  the  greatest  weight.  If  a  house  be  on  tire,  it 
behoves  all  in  the  neighbourhood  to  run  with 
buckets  to  quench  it,  but  the  owner  is  sure  to  be 
undone  first ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  those  at 
next  door  may  escape  by  a  ahower  from  Heaven,  or 
the  stillness  of  the  weather,  or  some  other  favourable 
accident. 

But  if  any  ally,  who  is  not  so  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  the  war,  be  so 
generous  as  to  contribute  more  than  the  principal 
party,  and  even  more  in  proportion  to  his  abilities, 
he  ought  at  least  to  have  his  share  in  what  is  con- 
quered from  the  enemy ;  or,  if  his  romantic  dispo- 
sition transport  him  so  far  as  to  expect  little  or  no- 
thing from  this,  he  might  however  hope  that  the 
principals  would  make  it  up  in  dignity  and  respect ; 
and  he  would  surelv  think  it  monstrous  to  find  them 
intermeddling  in  his  domestic  affairs,  prescribing 
what  servants  he  should  keep  or  dismiss,  pressing 
him  perpetually  with  the  most  unreasionable  de- 
mands, and  at  every  turn  threatening  to  break  the 
alliance  if  he  will  not  comply. 

From  these  reflections  upon  war  in  general  I 
descend  to  consider  those  ware  wherein  England 
has  been  engaged  since  the  Conquest.  In  the  civil 
wars  of  the  barons,  as  well  as  thoee  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  great  destruction  was 
made  of  the  nobility  and  gentry;  new  families 
raised,  and  old  ones  extinguished ;  but  the  money 
spent  on  both  sides  was  employed  and  circulated  at 
home ;  no  public  debts  contracted,  and  a  very  few 
years  of  peace  quickly  set  all  right  again. 

The  like  may  be  affirmed  even  of  that  unnatural 
rebellion  against  king  Charles  I.  The  usurpers 
maintained  great  armies  in  constant  pay,  had  almost 
continual  war  with  Spain  or  Holland  ;  but  manag- 
ing it  by  their  fleets,  they  increased  very  much  the 
riches  of  the  kingdom,  instead  of  exhausting  them. 

Our  foreign  wars  were  generally  against  Scotland 
or  France ;  the  first,  being  in  this  island,  carried  no 
money  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  were  seldom  of  long 
continuance.  During  our  first  wars  with  France 
we  possessed  g^at  dominions  in  that  country,  where 
we  preserved  some  footing  till  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary  ;  and  although  some  of  our  later  princes  made 
very  chargeable  expeditions  thither,  a  subsidy  and 
two  or  three  fifteenths  cleared  all  the  debt.     Be- 
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Bides,  our  yictories  were  then  of  some  use  as  well  as 
glory ;  for  we  were  so  prudent  as  to  fight,  and  so 
happy  as  to  conquer,  only  for  ourselves. 

The  Dutch  wars  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II., 
although  begun  and  carried  on  under  a  very  corrupt 
administration,  and  much  to  the  dishonour  of  the 
crown,  did  indeed  keep  the  king  needy  and  poor 
by  discontinuing  or  discontenting  his  parliament 
when  he  most  needed  their  assistance ;  but  neither 
left  any  debt  upon  the  nation,  nor  carried  any  money 
out  of  it. 

At  the  Reyolution  a  general  war  broke  out  in 
Europe,  wherein  many  princes  joined  in  alliance 
against  France,  to  check  the  ambitious  designs  of 
that  monarch ;  and  here  the  emperor,  the  Dutch, 
and  England,  were  principals.  About  this  time  the 
custom  first  began  among  us  of  borrowing  millions 
upon  funds  of  interest.  It  was  pretended  tliat  the 
war  could  not  possibly  last  aboye  one  or  two  cam- 
paigns; and  that  the  debts  contracted  might  be 
easily  paid  in  a  few  years  by  a  gentle  tax,  without 
burdening  the  subject.  But  the  true  reason  for  em- 
bracing this  expedient  was  the  security  of  a  new 
prince,  not  firmly  settled  on  the  throne.  People 
were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums  and  large 
interest ;  and  it  concerned  them  nearly  to  preserve 
that  government  which  they  had  trusted  with  their 
money.  The  person*  said  to  have  been  author  of 
so  detestable  a  project  lived  to  see  some  of  its  fatal 
coxisequences,  whereof  his  grandchildren  will  not 
see  an  end.  And  this  pernicious  counsel  closed 
very  well  with  the  posture  of  affairs  at  that  time : 
for  a  set  of  upstarts,  who  had  little  or  no  part  in  the 
Revolution,  but  valued  themselves  upon  their  noise 
and  pretended  zeal  when  the  work  waa  over,  were 
got  into  credit  at  court,  by  the  merit  of  becoming 
undertakers  and  projectors  of  loans  and  funds;  these, 
finding  that  the  gentlemen  of  estates  were  not  willing 
to  come  into  their  measures,  fell  upon  those  new 
schemes  of  raising  money,  in  order  to  create  a  mo- 
neyed interest,  that  might  in  time  vie  with  the  landed, 
and  of  which  they  hoped  to  be  at  the  head. 

The  ground  of  the  first  war  for  ten  years  after  the 
Revolution,  as  to  the  part  we  had  in  it,  waa  to  make 
France  acknowledge  the  late  king,  and  to  recover 
Hudson's  Bay.  But  during  that  whole  war  the  sea 
was  almost  entirely  neglected,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  six  millions  annuallv  employed  to  enlarge  the 
frontier  of  the  Dutch  ;  tor  the  king  was  a  general, 
but  not  an  admiral,  and,  although  king  of  England, 
was  a  native  of  Hollands 

After  ten  years'  fighting  to  little  purpose,  after 
the  loss  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a 
debt  remaining  of  twenty  millions,  we  at  length 
hearkened  to  the  terms  of  peace,  which  was  con- 
cluded with  great  advantages  to  the  empire  and 
Holland,  but  none  at  all  to  us,  and  clogged  soon 
after  with  the  famous  treaty  of  partition,  by  which 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  Lorrain  were  to  be  added  to 
the  French  dominions;  or,  if  that  crown  should 
think  fit  to  set  aside  the  treaty,  upon  the  Spaniards 
refusing  to  accept  it,  as  they  declared  they  would  to 
the  several  parties  at  the  very  time  of  the  transact- 
ing it,  then  the  French  would  have  pretensions  to 
the  whole  monarchy.  And  so  it  proved  in  the  event ; 
for  the  late  king  of  Spain,  reckoning  it  an  indignity 
to  have  his  territories  cantoned  out  into  parcels  by 
other  princes  during  his  own  life,  and  without  his 
consent,  rather  chose  to  bequeath  the  monarchy  en- 
tire to  a  younger  son  of  France ;  and  this  prince  was 
acknowledged  for  king  of  Spain  both  by  us  and  Hol- 
land. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  counsels  of  enter- 
■  Dr.  Gilbert  fittxnet,  bishop  of  Sarttm. 


ing  into  this  war  were  violently  opposed  by  the 
church  party,  who  first  advised  the  late  king  to  ac- 
knowledge the  duke  of  Aujou ;  and  particularly  it  U 
affirmed  that  a  certain  great  person  [earl  of  GodoU 
phin],  who  was  then  in  the  church  interest,  told 
the  king,  in  November,  1701,  that  since  his  m^etty 
was  determined  to  engage  in  a  war  so  contrarj  to 
his  private  opinion,  he  could  serve  him  no  longer, 
and  accordingly  gave  up  his  employment ;  although 
he  happened  afterwards  to  change  his  mind  wheu  he 
was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  have  the 
sole  management  of  afiairs  at  home,  while  tbow 
abroad  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  [dale  of 
Marlborough]  whose  advantage,  by  all  sorts  of  tie», 
he  was  engaged  to  promote. 

The  declarations  of  war  against  France  and  Spain, 
made  by  us  and  Holland,  are  dated  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  In  that  published  by  the  Stales 
they  say,  very  truly,  that  they  are  nearest  and  moft 
exposed  to  the  fire  ;  that  they  are  blocked  up  on  ail 
sides,  and  actually  attacked  by  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  that  their  declaration  is  the  effect  of  as 
urging  and  pressing  necessity ;  with  other  expres- 
sions to  the  same  purpose.  They  desire  the  astisl- 
ance  of  all  kings  and  princes,  &c.  The  grounds  of 
their  quarrel  with  France  are  such  as  only  affect  them- 
selves,  or  at  least  more  immediately  than  any  other 
prince  or  state ;  such  as  the  French  refusing  to 
grant  the  tariff  promised  by  the  treaty  of  B}»- 
wick ;  the  loading  of  the  Dutch  inhabitants  settled 
in  France  with  excessive  duties,  contrary  to  the 
said  treaty ;  tlie  violation  of  the  partition  treaty  bj 
the  French  accepting  the  king  of  Spain's  will,  and 
threatening  the  States  if  they  would  not  comply ; 
the  seizing  .of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  the 
French  troops,  and  turning  out  the  Dutch,  who,  by 
permission  of  the  late  king  of  Spain,  were  in  gam- 
son  there ;  by  which  means  that  republic  was  de- 
prived of  her  barrier,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  parti- 
tion, where  it  was  particularly  stipulated  that  the 
Spanish  Netherlands  should  be  left  to  the  archduke. 
They  alleged  that  the  French  king  governed 
Flanders  as  his  own,  although  under  the  name  of 
his  grandson,  and  sent  great  numbers  of  troop 
thither  to  fright  them ;  that  he  had  seized  the  city 
and  citadel  of  Liege ;  hi^  possessed  himself  of  aeie* 
rai  places  in  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne,  and  main- 
tained troops  in  the  country  of  Wolfenbuttle,  in 
order  to  block  up  the  Dutch  on  all  sides;  and 
caused  his  resident  to  give  in  a  memorial,  wherein 
he  threatened  the  States  to  act  against  them  if  they 
refused  complying  with  the  contents  of  that  me- 
morial. 

The  queen's  declaration  of  war  is  grounded  upon 
the  grand  alliance,  as  this  was  upon  the  unjust 
usurpations  and  encroachments  of  the  French  king; 
whereof  the  instances  produced  are,  his  keeping  in 
possession  a  great  part  of  the  Spanish  domtnionsi 
seizing  Milan  and  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  mak> 
ing  himself  master  of  Cadis,  &c. ;  and  instead  of 
giving  satisfaction  in  these  points,  his  putting  aa  m- 
dignity  and  affront  on  her  majesty  and  kingdoms  hy 
declaring  the  pretended  prince  of  Wales  kin^  of 
England,  &c.  Which  last  was  the  only  personal 
quarrel  we  had  in  the  war ;  and  even  this  was  posi- 
tively denied  by  France,  that  king  being  willing  to 
acknowledge  her  majesty. 

I  think  it  plainly  appears  by  both  decIantioM 
that  England  ought  no  more  to  have  been  a  phnci* 
pal  in  this  war  than  Prussia  or  any  other  power  who 
came  afterward  into  that  alliance.  Holland  wu 
first  in  danger,  the  French  troops  being  at  that  time 
just  at  the  gates  of  Nimeguen.  Bat  the  compUints 
made  in  our  declaration  do  all,  except  the  last,  as 
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mach,  or  morei  concem  almost  every  prince  in  Eu- 
rope. 

For  among  the  seTeral  parties  who  came  first  or 
lut  into  this  confederacy  there  were  few  but  who, 
in  proportion,  had  more  to  get  or  to  lose,  to  hope  or 
to  /ear,  from  the  good  or  ill  success  of  this  war,  than 
we.    The  Dutch  took  up  arms  to  defend  themselves 
from  immediate  ruin ;  and  by  a  successful  war  they 
proposed  to  haye  a  large  extent  of  country  and  a 
better  frontier  against  France.     The  emperor  hoped 
to  recorer  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  or  some  part  of 
it,  for  his  younger  son,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  us 
ind  Holland.    The  king  of  Portugal  had  received 
intelligence  that  Philip  designed  to  renew  the  old 
pretensions  of  Spain  upon  that  kingdom,  which  is 
surrounded  by  the  other  on  all  sides,  except  toward 
tbe  lea,  and  could  therefore  only  be  defended  by 
maritime  powen.      This,   with   the  advantageous 
terms  oiFered  by  king  Charles,  as  well  as  by  us,  pre- 
Tiiled  with  that  prince  to  enter  into  the  alliance. 
Tbe  duke  of  Savoy's  temptationa  and  fears  were  yet 
greater:   the  main  charge  of  the  war  on  that  side 
was  to  be  supplied  by  England,  and  the  profit  to  re- 
dound to  him.     In  case  Milan  should  be  conquered, 
it  was  stipulated  that  his  highness  should  have  the 
duchy  of  Montserrat,  belonging    to  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Valencia, 
and  Lomellino,  with  other  lands  between  the  Po  and 
the  Tanaro,  together  with  the  Yigevenasco,  or  in  lieu 
of  it  an  equivalent  out  of  the  province  of  Novara, 
adjoining  to  his  own  state ;    beside  whatever  else 
could  be  taken  from  France  on  that  side  by  the  con- 
federate forces.     Then  he  was  in  terrible  apprehen- 
•ion  of  being  surrounded  by  France,  who  had  so 
many  troops  in  the  Milanese,  and  might  have  easily 
ivalJowed  up  his  whole  duchy. 

The  rest  of  the  allies  came  in  purely  for  subsidies, 
wbereof  they  sunk  considerable  sums  into  their  own 
coffen,  and  refused  to  send  their  contingent  to  the 
emperor,  alleging  their  troops  were  already  hir«d  by 
England  and  Holland. 

Some  time  after,  the  duke  of  Anjou  succeeding  to 
the  monarchy  of  Spain  in  breach  of  the  partition 
tftAty,  the  question  here  in  England  was,  whether 
the  peace  should  be  continued,  or  a  new  war  begun  1 
Those  who  were  for  the  former  alleged  the  debts 
U2d  difficulties  we  laboured  under ;  that  both  we 
lod  the  Dutch  had  already  acknowledged  Philip  for 
^ing  of  Spain ;  tha  the  inclinations  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  their  aversion  for  that 
of  fioorbon,  were  not  so  surely  to  be  reckoned  upon 
u  fome  would  pretend;  that  we  thought  it  a  piece  of 
uuolence  as  well  as  injustice  in  the  French  to  ofibr 
putting  a  king  upon  us,  and  the  Spaniards  would 
conceive  we  had  as  little  reason  to  force  one  upon 
thvm ;  that  it  was  true,  the  nature  and  genius  of 
those  two  people  differed  very  much,  and  so  would 
probably  continue  to  do,  as  well  under  a  king  of 
Irench  blood  as  one  of  Austrian;  but  that  if  we 
would  engage  in  a  war  for  dethroning  the  duke  of 
'injou  we  ahould  certainly  effect  what,  by  the  pro- 
pew  and  operations  of  it,  we  endeavoured  to  pre- 
sent, I  mean  a  union  of  interest  and  affections  be- 
tween the  two  nations ;  for  the  Spaniards  must,  of 
t^ssity,  call  in  French  troops  to  their  assistance  ; 
this  would  introduce  French  counsellors  into  king 
Philip's  court*  and  this  by  degrees  would  habituate 
>nd  reconcile  the  two  nations ;  that  to  assist  king 
Charles  by  English  and  Dutch  forces  would  render 
him  odious  to  his  new  subjects,  who  have  nothing 
in  so  great  abomination  as  those  whom  they  hold 
for  heretics ;  that  the  French  would  by  this  means 
become  maatera  of  the  treasures  in  the  Spanish  West 
indies ;  that  in  the  last  war»  when  Spain,  Cologne, 


and  Bavaria  were  in  our  alliance,  and  by  a  modest 
computation  brought  sixty  thousand  men  into  the 
field  against  the  common  enemy ;  when  Flanders, 
the  seat  of  war,  was  on  our  side,  and  his  majesty,  a 
prince  of  great  valour  and  conduct,  at  the  head  of 
the  whole  confederate  army ;  yet  we  had  no  reason 
to  boast  of  our  success :  how  then  should  we  be  able 
to  oppose  France  with  those  powers  against  us, 
which  would  carry  sixty  thousand  men  from  us  to 
the  enemy,  and  so  make  us  upon  the  balance  weaker 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  war,  than  of  that  in  1688 1 

On  the  other  side,  those  whose  opinion,  or  some 
private  motives,  inclined  them  to  give  their  advice 
for  entering  into  a  new  war,  alleged  how  dangerous 
it  would  be  for  England  that  Philip  should  be  king 
of  Spain ;  that  we  could  have  no  security  for  our 
trade  while  that  kingdom  was  subject  to  a  prince  of 
the  Bourbon  family,  nor  any  hopes  of  preserving  the 
balance  of  Europe,  because  the  grandfather  would  in 
effect  be  king,  while  his  grandson  had  but  the  title, 
and  thereby  have  a  better  opportunity  tlian  ever  of 
pursuing  his  design  for  universal  monarchy.  These 
and  the  like  arguments  prevailed ;  and  so,  without 
taking  time  to  consider  the  consequences,  or  to  re- 
fiect  on  our  own  condition,  we  hastily  engaged  in  a 
war,  which  has  cost  us  sixty  millions ;  and  after  re- 
peated as  well  as  unexpected  success  in  arms,  has 
put  us  and  our  posterity  in  a  worse  condition,  not 
only  than  any  of  our  allies,  but  even  our  conquered 
enemies  themselves. 

The  part  we  have  acted  in  the  conduct  of  this 
whole  war,  with  reference  to  our  allies  abroad  and 
to  a  prevailing  faction  at  home,  is  what  1  shall  now 
particularly  examine ;  where,  I  presume,  it  will  ap- 
pear by  plain  matters  of  fact,  that  no  nation  was 
ever  so  long  or  so  scandalously  abused,  by  the  folly, 
the  temerity,  the  corruption,  and  the  ambition  of  its 
domestic  enemies;  or  treated  with  so  much  in- 
solence, injustice,  and  ingratitude,  by  its  foreign 
friends. 

This  will  be  manifest  by  proving  the  three  follow- 
ing points : — 

First,  That,  against  all  manner  of  prudence  or 
common  reason,  we  engaged  in  this  war  as  princi- 
pals, when  we  ought  to  have  acted  only  as  auxi- 
liaries. 

Secondly,  That  we  spent  all  our  vigour  in  pur- 
suing that  part  of  the  war  which  could  least  answer 
the  end  we  proposed  by  beginning  it ;  and  made  no 
efforts  at  all  where  we  could  have  most  weakened 
the  common  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  enriched 
ourselves. 

Lastly,  That  we  suffered  each  of  our  allies  to 
break  every  article  in  those  treaties  and  agreements 
by  which  they  were  bound,  and  to  lay  the  burden 
upon  us. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points,  that  we  ought  to 
have  entered  into  this  war  only  as  auxiliaries,  let 
any  man  reflect  upon  our  condition  at  that  time : 
just  come  out  of  the  most  tedious,  expensive,  and 
unsuccessful  war  that  ever  England  had  been  engaged 
in  ;  sinking  under  heavy  debts  of  a  nature  and  de- 
gree never  heard  of  by  us  or  our  ancestors ;  the  bulk 
of  the  gentry  and  people  heartily  tired  of  the  war, 
and  glad  of  a  peace,  although  it  brought  no  other 
advantage  but  itself;  no  sudden  prospect  of  lessen- 
ing our  taxes,  which  were  grown  as  necessary  to  pay 
our  debts  as  to  raise  armies;  a  sort  of  artificiiU 
wealth  of  funds  and  stocks  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  for  ten  years  before  had  been  plundering  the 
public ;  many  corruptions  in  every  branch  of  our 
government  that  needed  reformation.  Under  these 
difficulties,  from  which  twenty  yean'  peace  and  the 
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wiiest  management  could  hardly  recoyer  us,  we  de- 
clare war  against  France,  fortified  by  the  acceasion 
and  alliance  of  those  powers  I  mentioned  before, 
and  which,  in  the  former  war,  had  been  parties  in 
our  confederacy.  It  is  very  obyious  what  a  change 
must  be  made  in  the  balance  by  such  weights  taken 
out  of  our  scale  and  put  into  theirs ;  since  it  was 
manifest,  by  ten  years*  experience,  that  France,  with- 
out those  additions  of  strength,  was  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  us.  So  that  human  probability  ran 
with  mighty  odds  on  the  other  side ;  and  in  this  case 
nothing  under  the  most  extreme  necessity  should 
force  any  state  to  engage  in  a  war.  We  had  already 
acknowledged  Philip  for  king  of  Spain ;  neither 
does  the  queen's  declaration  of  war  take  notice  of 
the  duke  of  Anjou's  succession  to  that  monarchy  as 
a  subject  of  quarrel,  but  the  French  king's  govern- 
ing it  as  if  it  were  his  own ;  his  seizing  Cadiz,  Milan, 
and  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  with  the  indignity 
of  proclaiming  the  pretender.  In  all  which  we 
charge  that  prince  with  nothing  directly  relating  to 
us  excepting  the  last ;  and  this,  although  indeed  a 
great  affiront,  might  easily  have  been  redressed  with- 
out a  war;  for  the  French  court  declared  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  pretender,  but  only  gave  him 
the  title  of  king,  which  was  allowed  to  Augustus  by 
his  enemy  of  Sweden,  who  had  driven  him  out  of 
Poland  and  forced  him  to  acknowledge  Stanislaus. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  danger  of  the  Dutch  by  so 
ill  a  neighbourhood  in  Flanders  might  affect  us 
very  much  in  the  consequences  of  it ;  and  the  loss  of 
Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria,  if  it  should  be  go- 
verned by  French  influence  and  French  politics, 
might  in  time  be  very  pernicious  to  our  trade.  It 
would  therefore  have  been  prudent,  as  well  as  gene- 
rous and  charitable,  to  help  our  neighbour  ;  and  so 
we  might  have  done  without  injuring  ourselves ;  for 
by  an  old  treaty  with  Holland  we  were  bound  to 
assist  that  republic  with  ten  thousand  men  when- 
ever  they  were  attacked  by  the  French,  whose  troops, 
upon  the  king  of  Spain's  death,  taking  possession  of 
Flanders  in  right  of  Philip,  and  securing  the  Dutch 
garrisons  till  they  would  acknowledge  him,  the 
states-general,  by  memorials  from  their  envoy  here, 
demanded  only  the  ten  thousand  men  we  were 
obliged  to  give  them  by  virtue  of  that  treaty.  And 
I  make  no  doubt  but  the  Dutch  would  have  exerted 
themselves  so  vigorously  as  to  be  able  with  that  as- 
sistance alone  to  defend  their  frontiers ;  or  if  they 
had  been  forced  to  a  peace,  the  Spaniards,  who  abhor 
dismembering  their  monarchy,  would  never  have 
su^red  the  French  to  possess  themselves  of  Flanders. 
At  that  time  they  had  none  of  those  endeaiinents  to 
each  other  which  this  war  has  created  ;  and  what- 
ever hatred  and  jealousy  were  natural  between  the 
two  nations  would  then  have  appeared.  So  that 
there  was  no  sort  of  necessity  for  us  to  proceed  fur- 
ther, although  we  had  been  in  a  better  condition. 
But  our  politicians  at  that  time  had  other  views ; 
and  a  new  war  must  be  undertaken  upon  the  advice 
of  those  who,  with  their  partisans  and  adherents, 
were  to  be  sole  gainers  by  it.  A  grand  alliance  was 
therefore  made  between  the  emperor,  England,  and 
the  states-general ;  by  which,  if  the  injuries  com- 
plained of  from  France  were  not  remedied  in  two 
months,  the  parties  concerned  were  obliged  mutually 
to  assist  each  other  with  their  whole  strength. 

Thus  we  became  principal  in  a  war  in  conjunction 
with  two  allies,  whose  share  in  the  quarrel  was  be- 
yond all  proportion  greater  than  ours.  However,  I 
can  see  no  reason,  from  the  words  of  the  grand  alli- 
ance, by  which  we  were  obliged  to  make  those  pro- 
digious expenses  we  have  since  been  at.  By  what 
I  have  always  heard  and  read,  I  take  the  whole 


strength  of  the  nation,  as  tmdentood  in  that  tmty> 
to  be  the  utmost  that  a  prince  can  raiae  annuaUy 
from  his  subjects.  If  he  be  forced  to  mortgage  and 
borrow,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  it  is  not  pro* 
periy  speaking  his  own  strength,  or  that  of  the 
nation^  but  the  entire  substance  of  particular  per- 
sons, which,  not  being  able  to  raise  out  of  U)e  an- 
nual income  of  his  kingdom,  he  takes  upon  tecority, 
and  can  only  pay  the  interest.  And  by  this  raethixi 
one  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other,  with 
hardly  a  possibility  left  of  being  ever  redeemed. 

Surely  it  would  have  been  enough  for  as  to  hate 
suspended  the  payment  of  our  del^  contracted  in 
the  former  war,  and  to  have  continued  our  land  and 
malt  tax,  with  those  others  which  have  since  been 
mortgaged :  these,  with  some  additions,  would  hsn 
made  up  such  a  sum  as,  with  prudent  managementf 
might,  I  suppose,  have  maintained  a  hundred  tbon- 
sand  men  by  sea  and  land ;  a  reasonable  quota,  in 
all  conscience,  for  that  ally  who  apprehended  leait 
danger  and  expected  least  advantage.  Nor  can  we 
imagine  that  either  of  the  confederates,  when  the 
war  began,  would  have  been  so  unreasonable  as  to 
refuse  joining  with  us  upon  such  a  foot,  and  expect 
that  we  should  every  year  go  between  three  and  foot 
millions  in  debt  (which  hath  been  our  case),  because 
the  French  could  hardly  have  contrived  any  ofieis 
of  a  peace  so  ruinous  to  us  as  such  a  war.  Foaierit; 
will  be  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  kind  of  spirit  cootd 
possess  their  ancestors,  who,  after  ten  yean*  sufferis^ 
by  the  unexampled  politics  of  a  nation  maintaining 
a  war  by  annually  pawning  itself,  and  during  a  liati 
peace, while  they  were  looking  back  with  horror  on  tbe 
heavy  load  of  debts  they  had  contracted,  uniyenallj 
condemning  those  pernicious  counsels  which  had 
occasioned  them,  racking  their  invention  for  some 
remedies  or  expedients  to  mend  their  shattered  con- 
dition ;  I  say  that  these  very  people,  without  gmot 
themselves  time  to  breathe,  riionld  again  enter  into 
a  more  dangerous,  chargeable,  and  extenuve  vrv. 
for  the  same  or  perhaps  a  greater  period  of  tine, 
and  without  any  apparent  necessity.  It  is  obrioni 
in  a  private  fortune,  that  whoever  annually  runa  out, 
and  continues  tbe  same  expenses,  must  every  rear 
mortgage  a  greater  quantity  of  land  than  he  did  be- 
fore ;  and  as  the  debt  doubles  and  trebles  upon  him. 
so  does  his  Inability  to  pay  it.  By  the  same  pro- 
portion we  have  suffered  twice  as  much  by  this  la< 
ten  years'  war  as  we  did  by  the  former;  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  continue  it  five  years  longer  at  tbe 
same  rate,  it  would  be  as  gpreat  a  burden  as  the 
whole  twenty.  This  computation  being  so  esfv  and 
trivial  as  it  is  almost  a  shame  to  mention  It,  posteiitv 
will  think  that  those  who  first  advised  the  war  vFsnted 
either  the  sense  or  the  honesty  to  consider  it. 

As  we  have  wasted  our  strength  and  vitsl  sob- 
stance  in  this  profuse  manner,  so  we  have  shame 
fully  misapplied  it  to  ends  at  least  very  different 
from  those  for  which  we  undertook  the  war,  and 
oAen  to  effect  others,  which  after  a  peace  we  ma^ 
severely  repent.  This  is  the  second  article  I  pro- 
posed to  examine. 

We  have  now  for  ten  years  together  turned  the 
whole  force  and  expense  of  the  war  where  the  ene- 
my was  best  able  to  hold  us  at  a  bay ;  where  we 
could  propose  no  manner  of  advantage  to  ourselTet; 
where  it  was  highly  impolitic  to  enlarge  our  coO' 
quests ;  utterly  neglecting  that  part  which  ironld 
have  saved  and  gained  us  many  millions ;  which  the 
perpetual  maxims  of  our  government  teach  oa  to 
pursue ;  which  would  have  soonest  weakened  the 
enemy,  and  must  either  have  promoted  a  sp^^T 
peace,  or  enabled  us  to  continue  the  war. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  oontinuiDg  the  war  cry  «p 
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our  coDsUnt  luccess  at  a  mott  prodigious  rate,  and 
reckon  it  infinitely  greater  than  in  all  human  pro- 
babilitj  we  had  reason  to  hope.  Ten  glorioas  cam- 
paigns sre  passed;  and  now  at  last,  like  the  sick 
man,  we  are  just  expiring  with  all  sorts  of  good 
syraptoms.  IMd  the  advisers  of  this  war  suppose  it 
irottld  continue  ten  years,  without  expecting  the 
•ttcceiseswe  luiTe  had  ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time  de- 
termine that  France  must  he  reduced,  and  Spain 
•ubdued,  by  employing  our  whole  strength  upon 
Flanders  t  Did  they  belieye  the  last  war  left  us  in 
a  condition  to  furnish  such  vast  supplies  for  so  long 
a  period,  without  invoWing  us  and  our  posterity  in 
inextricable  debts  1  If  Aer  such  miraculous  do- 
ings we  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  of  bringing 
France  to  our  terms,  nor  can  tell  when  we  shall  he 
•0,  although  we  should  proceed  without  any  reverse 
of  fortune ;  what  could  we  look  for  in  the  ordinary 
coune  <^  things,  but  a  Flanders  war  of  at  least 
twenty  years  longer  t  Do  they  indeed  think  a  town 
taken  for  the  Dutch  is  a  sufficient  recompense  to  us 
for  six  miUions  of  money ;  which  is  of  so  little  con- 
sequence to  determine  the  war,  that  the  French  may 
yet  hold  out  a  dosen  years  more,  and  afford  a  town 
e>'ery  campaign  at  the  same  price  1 

I  say  not  thia  by  any  means  to  detract  from  the 
trmjr  or  its  leaders.  Getting  into  the  enemy's  lines, 
paasing  rivers*  and  taking  towns,  may  be  actions 
attended  with  many  glorious  circumstances ;  but 
when  all  this  brings  no  real  solid  advantage  to  us, 
vbea  it  has  no  other  end  than  to  enlarge  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Dutch,  snd  to  increase  the  fiame  and 
wealth  of  our  geneni ;  I  conclude,  however  it  comes 
about,  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be  ;  and 
that  aurely  our  forces  and  money  might  be  better 
employed,  both  toward  reducing  our  enemy,  and 
working  out  aome  benefit  to  ourselves.  But  the 
esse  is  still  much  harder ;  we  are  destroying  many 
tbouiand  lives,  exhausting  our  substance,  not  for 
oar  own  interest,  which  would  be  but  common  pru- 
dence ;  not  for  a  thing  indifferent,  which  would  be 
laffieient  folly ;  but  perhaps  to  our  own  destruction, 
which  is  perfect  maifaiess.  We  may  live  to  feel  the 
effects  of  our  own  valour  more  sensibly  than  all  the 
consequences  we  imagine  from  the  dominions  of 
^pain  in  the  duke  of  Anjou.  We  have  conquered 
s  nuble  territory  for  the  States,  that  will  maintain 
sufficient  troops  to  defend  itself,  and  feed  many 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  where  all  encou- 
ngement  will  be  given  to  introduce  and  improve 
iBSAufactures,  whidi  was  the  only  advantage  they 
wanted ;  and  which,  added  to  their  skill,  industry, 
•nd  parsimony,  will  enable  them  to  undersell  us  in 
every  market  of  the  world. 

Our  supply  of  forty  thousand  men,  according  to 
the  ficBt  stipulation,  added  to  the  quotas  of  the  em- 
peror and  Holland,  which  they  were  obliged  to  fur- 
lush,  would  have  made  an  army  of  near  two  hundred 
thousand,  exclusive  of  garrisons :  enough  to  with- 
stand all  the  power  that  France  could  bring  against  it ; 
and  we  might  have  employed  the  rest  much  better, 
both  for  the  common  cause  and  our  own  advantage. 
The  war  in  Spain  must  be  imputed  to  the  credu- 
lity of  our  miniaten,  who  suffered  themselves  to  be 
penraaded  by  the  imperial  court  that  the  Spaniards 
were  so  violently  affected  to  tiie  house  of  Austria, 
aa  upon  the  first  appearance  there  with  a  few  troops 
under  the  archduke,  the  whole  kingdom  would  im- 
mediately revolt.  This  we  tried;  and  found  the 
emperor  to  have  deceived  either  us  or  himself.  Tet 
there  we  drove  on  the  war  at  a  prodigious  disadvan- 
tage, with  great  expense ;  and  by  a  most  corrupt 
management,  the  only  general  [earl  of  Peterborough] 
who,  by  a  course  of  conduct  and  fortune  almost  mi- 


raculous, had  nearly  put  us  into  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  was  left  wholly  unsupported,  exposed  to 
the  envy  of  his  rivals,  disappointed  by  the  caprices 
of  a  young  unexperienced  prince,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  rapacious  German  ministry,  and  at  last 
called  home  in  discontent.  By  which  our  armies, 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  were  made  a  sacrifice 
to  avarice,  ill  conduct,  or  treachery. 

In  common  prudence  we  should  either  have 
pushed  that  war  with  the  utmost  vigour  in  so  fortu- 
nate a  Juncture,  especially  since  the  gaining  of  that 
kingdom  was  the  great  point  for  which  we  pretended 
to  continue  the  war;  or  at  least,  when  we  had 
found,  or  made  that  design  impracticable,  we  should 
not  have  gone  on  in  so  expensive  a  management  of 
it,  but  have  kept  our  troops  on  the  defensive  in 
Catalonia,  and  pursued  some  other  way  more 
effectual  for  distressing  the  common  enemy  and  ad- 
vantaging ourselves. 

And  what  a  noble  field  of  honour  and  profit  had 
we  before  us  wherein  to  employ  the  best  of  our 
strength,  which,  against  the  maxims  of  British  policy, 
we  suffered  to  lie  wholly  neglected !    I  have  some- 
times wondered  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  style 
of  maritime  powers,  by  which  our  allies  in  a  sort  of 
contemptuous  manner  usually  couple  us  with  the 
Dutch,  did  never  put  us  in  mind  of  the  sea ;  and 
while  some  politicians  were  showing  us  the  way  to 
Spain  by  Flanders,  others  to  Savoy  or  Naples,  that 
the  West  Indies  should  never  come  into  their  heads. 
With  half  the  charge  we  have  been  at  we  might 
have  maintained  our  original  quota  of  forty  thousand 
men  in  Flanders,  and  at  the  same  time  by  our  fieets 
and  naval  forces  have  so  distressed  the  Spaniards  in 
the  north  and  south  seas  of  America  as  to  prevent 
any  returns  of  money  from  thence  except  in  our  own 
bottoms.  This  is  what  best  became  us  to  do  as  a  mari- 
time power ;  this  with  any  common  degree  of  suc- 
cess would  soon  have  compelled  France    to  the 
necessities  of  a  peace,  and  Spain  to  acknowledge 
the  archduke.   But  while  we  for  ten  years  have  been 
squandering  away  oiur  money  upon  the  continent, 
France  has  been  wisely  engrossing  all  the  trade  of 
Peru,  going  directly  with  their  ships  to  Lima  and 
other  porta,  and  there  receiving  ingots  of  gold  and 
silver  for  French  goods  of  little  value  ;  which,  be- 
side the  mighty  advantage  to  their  nation  at  present, 
may  divert  the  channel  of  that  trade  for  the  future,  so 
beneficial  to  us,  who  used  to  receive  annually  such  vast 
sums  at  Cadis  for  our  goods  sent  thence  to  the  Span- 
ish West  Indies.    All  this  we  tamely  saw  and  suf- 
fered vrithout  the  least  attempt  to  hinder  it,  except 
what  was  performed  by  some  private  men  at  Bristol, 
who,  inflamed  by  a  true  spirit  of  courage  and  indus- 
try, did  about  three  years  ago,  with  a  few  vessels 
fitted  out  at  their  own  charge,  make  a  most  successful 
voyage  into  those  parts ;  took  one  of  the  Acapulco 
ships,  very  narrowly  missed  of  the  other,  and  are 
lately  returned  laden  with  unenvied  wealth,  to  show 
us  what  might  have  been  done  with  the  like  ma- 
nagement by  a  public  undertaking.     At  least  we 
might  easily  have  prevented  those  great  returns  of 
money  to  France  and  Spain,  although  we  could  not 
have  taken  it  ourselves.     And  if  it  be  true,  as  the 
advocates  for  war  would  have  it,  that  the  French 
are  now  so  impoverished,  in  what  condition  must 
they  have  been  if  that  issue  of  wealth  had  been 
stopped  1 

But  great  events  often  turn  upon  very  small  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  the  kingdom*s  misfortune  that 
the  sea  was  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  element ; 
otherwise  the  whole  force  of  the  war  would  infallibly 
have  been  bestowed  there,  infinitely  to  the  advan- 
tage of  his  country,  which  would  then  have  gone 
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hand  in  hand  with  his  own.  But  it  is  Tery  truly 
objected,  that  if  we  alone  had  made  such  an  attempt 
as  this,  Holland  would  have  been  jealous ;  or  if  we 
had  done  it  in  conjunction  with  Holland,  the  house 
of  Austria  would  have  been  discontented.  This  has 
been  the  style  of  late  years  ;  which,  whoever  intro- 
duced among  us,  they  have  taught  our  allies  to  speak 
after  them.  Otherwise  it  could  hardly  enter  into 
any  imagination,  that  while  we  are  confederates  in  a 
war  with  those  who  are  to  have  the  whole  profit, 
and  who  leave  a  double  share  of  the  burden  upon 
us,  we  dare  not  think  of  any  design  (although 
against  the  common  enemy)  where  there  is  the  least 
prospect  of  doing  good  to  our  own  country,  for  fear 
of  giving  umbrage  and  offence  to  our  allies,  while 
we  are  ruining  ourselves  to  conquer  provinces  and 
kingdoms  for  them.  I  therefore  confess  with  shame 
that  this  objection  is  true :  for  it  is  very  well  known 
that,  whUe  the  design  of  Mr.  Qill's  expedition*  re- 
mained a  secret,  it  was  suspected  in  Holland  and 
Germany  to  be  intended  against  Peru ;  whereupon 
the  Dutch  made  everywhere  their  public  complaints ; 
and  the  ministers  at  Vienna  talked  of  it  as  an  inso- 
lence in  the  queen  to  attempt  such  an  undertaking ; 
the  failure  of  which  (partly  by  the  accidents  of  a 
storm,  and  partly  by  the  stubbornness  or  treachery 
of  some  in  that  colony  for  whose  relief  and  at  whose 
entreaty  it  was  in  some  measure  designed)  is  no 
objection  at  all  to  an  enterprise  so  well  concerted 
and  with  such  fair  probability  of  success. 

It  was  something  singular  that  the  States  should 
express  their  uneasiness  when  they  thought  we  in- 
tended to  make  some  attempt  in  the  Spanish  West 
Indies  ;  because  it  is  agreed  between  us,  whatever  is 
conquered  there  by  us  or  them  shall  belong  to  the 
conqueror ;  which  is  the  only  article  that  I  can  call 
to  mind  in  all  our  treaties  or  stipulations  with  any 
view  of  interest  to  this  kingdom ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  I  suppose  among  others  has  been  altogether 
neglected.  Let  those  who  think  this  a  severe  reflec- 
tion examine  the  whole  management  of  the  present 
war  by  sea  and  land,  with  all  our  alliances,  treaties, 
stipulations,  and  conventions,  and  consider  whether 
the  whole  does  not  look  as  if  some  particular  care 
and  industry  had  been  used  to  prevent  any  benefit 
or  advantage  that  might  possibly  accrue  to  Britain  1 

This  kind  of  treatment  from  our  principal  allies 
has  taught  the  same  dialect  to  all  the  rest ;  so  that 
there  is  hardly  a  petty  prince  whom  we  half  main- 
tain by  subsidies  and  pensions,  who  is  not  ready 
upon  every  occasion  to  threaten  us  that  he  will  re- 
cal  his  troops  (although  they  must  rob  or  starve  at 
home)  if  we  refuse  to  comply  with  him  in  any  de- 
mand however  unreasonable. 

Upon  the  third  head  I  shall  produce  some  in- 
stances to  show  how  tamely  we  have  suffered  each 
of  our  allies  to  infringe  every  article  in  those  treaties 
and  stipulations  by  which  they  were  boimd,  and  to 
lay  the  load  upon  us. 

But  before  I  enter  upon  this,  which  is  a  laiige  sub- 
ject, I  shall  take  leave  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
certain  articles  in  three  of  our  treaties,  which  may  let 
us  perceive  how  much  those  ministers  valued  or  un- 
derstood the  true  interest,  safety,  or  honour  of  their 
country. 

We  have  made  two  alliances  with  Portugal,  an 
offensive  and  a  defensive :  the  first  is  to  remain  in 
force  only  during  the  present  war;  the  second  to  be 
perpetuaL  In  the  offensive  alliance  the  emperor, 
England,  and  Holland  are  parties  with  Portugal ; 
in  the  defensive,  only  we  and  the  States. 

•  ThU  expedition  was  deiii^ied  for  the  reduction  of  India 
and  Canaila.  and  regaining  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  whidb 
■  the  French  had  taken  from  as ;  but  was  unauoceasfUl. 


Upon  the  first  article  of  the  oflfenaive  alliiiLee  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  although  the  grand  alhaoce, 
as  I  have  already  said,  allows  England  and  HoUsad 
to  possess  for  their  own  whatever  each  of  them  »h«U 
conquer  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  yet  there  we  are 
quite  cut  out  by  consenting  that  the  archduke  shall 
possess  the  dominions  of  Spain  in  as  fiiU  a  manner 
as  their  late  king  Charles.  And  what  is  more  re- 
markable,  we  broke  this  very  article  in  favour  of 
Portugal  by  subsequent  stipulations,  where  we  agree 
that  king  Charles  shall  deliver  up  Estremadura,  Vigo, 
and  some  other  places  to  the  Portuguese  as  soon 
as  we  can  conquer  them  from  the  enemy.  They  who 
are  guilty  of  so  much  folly  and  contradiction  koov 
best  wheUier  it  proceeded  from  corruption  or  stupidity- 

By  two  other  articles  (besides  the  honour  of  being 
convoys  and  guards  in  ordinary  to  the  Portiigoese 
ships  and  coasts)  we  are  to  guew  the  enemy't 
thoughts,  and  to  take  the  king  of  Portugal's  word, 
whenever  he  has  a  fancy  that  he  shall  be  iuTsded. 
We  are  also  to  furnish  him  with  a  strength  superior 
to  what  the  enemy  intends  to  invade  any  of  hit 
dominions  with,  let  that  he  what  it  will.  And  until 
we  know  what  the  enemy's  forces  are  bis  Portu- 
guese majesty  is  sole  judge  what  strength  is  superior, 
and  what  will  be  able  to  prevent  an  invasion,  and 
may  send  our  fleets  whenever  he  pleases  upon  his 
errands  to  some  of  the  farthest  parts  of  the  world,  or 
keep  them  attending  upon  his  own  coasts  till  ht 
thinks  fit  to  dismiss  diem.  These  fleets  must  Uke- 
wise  be  subject  in  all  things,  not  only  to  the  king, 
but  to  his  viceroys,  admirals,  and  gOYernors,  in  anj 
of  his  foreign  dominions,  when  he  is  in  a  humour  to 
apprehend  an  invaaion,  which  I  believe  is  an  in- 
dignity that  was  never  offered  before,  except  to  s 
conquered  nation. 

In  the  defensive  alliance  with  that  crown,  which 
is  to  remain  perpetual,  and  where  only  England 
and  Holland  are  parties  with  them,  the  same  car«, 
in  almost  the  same  words,  is  taken  for  our  fleet  to 
attend  their  coasts  and  foreign  dominions,  and  to  be 
under  the  same  obedience.  We  and  the  States  are 
likewise  to  furnish  them  with  twelve  thousand  men 
at  our  own  charge,  which  we  are  constantly  to  rv. 
emit,  and  these  are  to  be  subject  to  the  Fortugaese 
generals. 

In  the  offensive  alliance,  we  took  no  care  of  haiiojr 
the  assistance  of  Portugal  whenever  we  should  be 
invaded ;  but  in  this  it  seems  we  are  wiser,  for  tbst 
king  is  obliged  to  make  war  on  France  or  Spain 
whenever  we  or  Holland  are  invaded  by  either; 
but  before  this,  we  are  to  supply  them  with  the  nine 
forces,  both  by  sea  and  land,  as  if  he  were  inTsded 
himself.  And  this  must  needs  be  a  very  prodeot 
and  safe  course  for  a  maritime  power  to  take  upon  a 
sudden  invasion,  by  which,  instead  of  making  vat 
of  our  fleets  and  armies  for  our  own  defence,  we 
must  send  them  abroad  for  the  defence  of  Portugal. 

By  the  thirteenth  article  we  are  told  what  this 
assistance  is  which  the  Portuguese  are  to  give  ui, 
and  upon  what  conditions.  They  are  to  furnish  ten 
men-of-war ;  and  when  England  and  Holland  riiali 
be  invaded  by  France  and  Spain  together,  or  bj 
Spain  alone,  in  either  of  these  cases,  those  ten  Por- 
tuguese men-of-war  are  to  serve  only  upon  their  own 
coasts,  where,  no  doubt,  they  will  be  of  mighty  me 
to  their  allies,  and  terror  to  the  enemy. 

How  the  Dutch  were  drawn  to  have  a  part  io 
either  of  these  two  alliances  is  not  very  material  to  in* 
quire,  since  they  have  been  so  wise  as  never  to  obserre 
tiiem,  nor  I  suppose  ever  intended  itthutiesolTed«as 
they  have  since  done,  to  shifl,  the  load  upon  us. 

Let  any  man  read  these  two  treaties  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  he  will  imagine  that  the  king 
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of  Portngtl  tnd  bii  ministen  sat  down  and  made 

them  by  themtelTes,  and  then  sent  them  to  their 

liliet  to  ligD ;  the  whole  epirit  and  tenor  of  them 

quite  through  nmning  only  upon  thU  single  point, 

what  we  and  Holland  are  to  do  for  Portugal,  without 

toy  mention  of  an  equiralent,  except  those  ten  ships 

which,  at  the  time  when  we  have  greatest  need  of  their 

Msiitance,  are  obliged  to  attend  upon  their  own  coasts. 

The  barrier  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 

lioUsnd  was  concluded  at  the  Hague  on  the  29th 

of  October,  in  the  year  1709.     In  this  treaty  neither 

her  majesty  nor  her  kingdoms  have  any  interest  or 

concern  further   than   what   is   mentioned   in  the 

trcond  and  the  twentieth  articles ;  by  the  former,  the 

Siatei  are  to  assist  the  queen  in  defending  the  act 

of  succession ;  and  by  the  other,  not  to  treat  of  a 

peace  till  France  has  acknowledged  the  queen,  and 

the  puccession  of  Hanover,  and  promised  to  remove 

the  pretender  out  of  that  king's  dominions. 

At  to  the  flrrt  of  these,  it  is  certainly  for  the  safety 
and  interest  of  the  States-General  that  the  protestant 
taecesaion  should  be  pre^rved  in  England,  because 
«uch  a  popish  prince  as  we  apprehend  would  infal- 
libly join  with  France  in  the  ruin  of  that  republic. 
And  Uie  Dutch  are  as  much  bound  to  support  our 
•Qcoetsion  as  they  are  tied  to  any  part  of  a  treaty, 
or  league  offensive  and  defensive  against  a  common 
ci^emy,  without  any  separate  benefit  upon  that  con- 
lideration.     Her  majesty  is  in  the  full  peaceable 
po«e«ion  of  her  kingdoms,  and  of  the  hearts  of  her 
people,  among  whom  hardly  one  in  five  thousand 
ii  in  the  pretender's  interest.     And  whether  the  as- 
N«taiice  of  the  Dutch,  to  preserve  a  right  so  well 
Htablished,  be  an  equivalent  to  those  many  unrea- 
M>n4ble  exorbitant  articles  in  the  rest  of  the  treaty, 
let  the  world  judge.     What  an  impression  of  our 
settlement  must  it  give  abroad  to  see  our  ministers 
otTering  auch  conditions  to  the  Dutch,  to  prevail  on 
them  to  be  guarantees  of  our  acts  of  parliament! 
Neither  perhaps  is  it  right,  in  point  of  policy  or  good 
*«ti9e,  that  a  foreign  power  should  be  called  in  to 
confirm  our  succession  by  way  of  guarantee,  but  only 
t )  acknowledge   it,  otherwise  we  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  our  own  legislature  to  change  our  succes- 
sion without  the  consent  of  that  prince  or  state  who 
u  (guarantee,*  however  our  posterity  may  hereafter, 
h)  the  tyranny  and  oppression  oi  any  succeeding 
princes,  be  reduced  to  the  fatal  necessity  of  break- 
int^  in  upon  the  excellent  happy  settlement  now  in 
force. 

A«  to  the  other  articles,  it  is  a  natural  consequence 
thit  must  attend  any  treaty  of  peace  we  can  make 
vith  Prance,  being  only  the  acknowledgment  of  her 
majesty  as  queen  of  her  own  dominions,  and  th^ 
(vht  of  succeaaion  by  our  own  laws,  which  no  foreign 
y»n^T  has  any  pretence  to  dispute. 

However,  in  order  to  deserve  these  mighty  ad- 
^^Qtages  from  the  States,  the  rest  of  the  treaty  is 
wholly  taken  up  in  directing  what  we  are  to  do  for 
them. 

By  the  grand  alliance,  which  was  the  foundation 
otthe  present  war,  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  were 
to  be  recovered  and  delivered  to  the  king  of  Spain ; 
hut  by  this  treaty  that  prince  is  to  possess  nothing 
in  Flanders  during  the  war ;  and  after  a  peace  the 
States  are  Co  have  the  military  command  of  about 
'^•^ity  towns,  with  their  dependencies,  and  four 
hundred  thousaoid  crowns  a-year  from  the  king  of 
^pain.  to  matiktain  their  garrisons.  By  which  means 
>h^y  will  have  the  command  of  all  Flanders  from 
Newport'On-the-Seato  Namur-on-the-Maese,  and  be 

■  la  \he  ftnH  oditioo  the  aentenfca  ftnlihed  thua— Aow  much  so- 
"fr  fAc  necesmti9$  i^tke  kingdtm  mav  require  i7.— See  the  pofi- 
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entirely  masten  of  the  Pais  de  Waas,  the  richest 
part  of  those  provinces.  Further,  they  have  liberty 
to  garrison  any  place  they  shall  think  fit  in  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries  whenever  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  war,  and  consequently  to  put  garrisons 
into  Ostend,  or  where  else  they  please,  upon  a  rup- 
ture with  England. 

By  this  treaty  likewise,  the  Dutch  will  in  effect  be 
entire  masters  of  all  the  Low  Countries ;  may  impose 
duties,  restrictions  in  commerce,  and  prohibitions 
at  their  pleasure  ;  and  in  that  fertile  country  may  set 
up  all  sorts  of  manufactures,  particularly  the  woollen, 
by  inviting  the  disobliged  manufacturers  in  Ireland, 
and  the  French  refugees  who  are  scattered  all  over 
Germany.  And  as  this  manufacture  increases  abroad 
the  clothing-people  of  England  will  be  necessitated, 
for  want  of  employment,  to  follow,  and  in  few  vears, 
by  the  help  of  the  low  interest  of  money  in  Holland, 
Flanders  may  recover  that  beneficial  trade  which  we 
got  from  them.  The  landed  men  of  England  will 
then  be  forced  to  re-establish  the  staples  of  wool 
abroad,  and  the  Dutch,  instead  of  being  only  the 
carriers,  will  become  the  original  possessors  of  those 
commodities  with  which  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  is  now  carried  on.  And  as  they  increase 
their  trade  it  is  obvious  they  will  enlai^  their 
strength  at  sea,  and  that  ours  must  lessen  in  pro- 
portion. 

All  the  ports  in  Flanders  are  to  be  subject  to  the 
like  duties  that  the  Dutch  shall  lay  upon  the  Schelde, 
which  is  to  be  closed  on  the  side  of  the  States ;  thus 
all  other  nations  are  in  effect  shut  out  from  trading 
with  Flanders.  Yet  in  the  very  same  article  it  is 
said  that  the  States  shall  be  fiivoured  in  all  the 
Spanish  dominions  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  or  as 
the  people  most  favoured.  We  have  conquered 
Flanders  for  them,  and  are  in  a  worse  condition,  as 
to  our  trade  there,  than  before  the  war  began.  We 
have  been  the  great  support  of  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
whom  the  Dutch  have  hardly  contributed  anything 
at  all,  and  yet  they  are  to  be  equally  favoured  with 
us  in  all  his  dominions.  Of  all  this  the  queen  is 
under  the  unreasonable  obligation  of  being  gua- 
rantee, and  that  they  shall  possess  their  barrier  and 
their  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year,  even 
before  a  peace. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  treaty  was  only  signed 
by  one  of  our  plenipotentiaries  [lord  Townshend], 
and  I  have  been  told  that  the  other  [duke  of  Marl- 
borough] was  heard  to  say  he  would  rather  lose  his 
right  hand  than  set  it  to  such  a  treaty.  Had  he 
spoke  those  words  in  due  season,  and  loud  enough 
to  be  heard  on  this  side  the  water,  considering  the 
credit  he  had  then  at  court,  he  might  have  saved 
much  of  his  country's  honour,  and  got  as  much  to 
himself;  therefore  if  the  report  be  true  I  am  inclined 
to  think  he  only  said  it.  I  have  been  likewise  told 
that  some  very  necessary  circumstances  were  wanting 
in  the  entrance  upon  this  treaty,  but  the  ministers 
here  rather  chose  to  sacrifice  the  honour  of  the  cro^n 
and  the  safety  of  their  country  than  not  ratify  what 
one  of  their  favourites  had  transacted. 

Let  me  now  consider  in  what  manner  our  allies 
have  observed  those  treaties  they  made  with  us« 
and  the  several  stipulations  and  agreements  pur* 
suant  to  them. 

By  the  grand  alliance  between  the  empire,  Eng. 
land,  and  Holland,  we  were  to  assist  the  other  two  toii$ 
wribtit  by  sea  and  land.  By  a  convention  subse- 
quent to  this  treaty,  the  proportions  which  the  several 
parties  should  contribute  toward  the  war  were  ad- 
justed in  the  following  manner :  The  emperor  was 
obliged  to  furnish  ninety  thousand  men  against 
France,  either  in  Italy  or  upon  the  Rhine ;  Holldud 
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to  bring  sixty  thousand  into  the  field  in  Flmnden, 
exclusive  of  garrisons ;  and  we  forty  thousand.  In 
winter  1702,  which  was  the  next  year,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  proposed  raising  ten  thousand  men 
more  by  way  of  augmentation,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  with  greater  vigour,  to  which  the  parliament 
agreed,  and  the  Dutch  were  to  raise  the  same 
number.  This  was  upon  a  par,  directly  contrary 
to  the  former  stipulation,  whereby  our  part  was  to 
be  a  third  less  than  theirs,  and  therefore  it  was 
granted  with  a  condition  that  Holland  should  break 
oS  all  trade  and  commerce  with  France.  But  this 
condition  was  never  executed  ;  the  Dutch  only  amus- 
ing us  with  a  specious  declaration  till  our  session 
of  parliament  was  ended ;  and  the  following  year  it 
was  taken  off  by  concert  between  our  general  and 
the  States,  without  any  reason  assigned  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  kingdom.  The  next,  and  some  ensu- 
ing campaigns,  further  additional  forces  were  allowed 
by  parliament  for  the  war  in  Flanders ;  and  in  every 
new  supply  the  Dutch  gradually  lessened  their  pro* 
portions,  although  the  parliament  addressed  the 
queen  that  the  States  might  be  desired  to  observe 
them  according  to  agreement,  which  had  no  other 
effect  than  to  teach  them  to  elude  it  by  making  their 
troops  nominal  corps,  as  they  did  by  keeping  up 
the  number  of  regiments  but  sinking  a  fifth  part  of 
the  men  and  money ;  so  that  now  things  are  just 
inverted.  And  in  all  new  levies  we  contributed  a 
third  more  than  the  Dutch,  who  at  first  were  obliged 
to  the  same  proportion  more  than  we. 

Besides,  the  more  towns  we  conquer  for  the  States 
the  worse  condition  we  are  in  toward  reducing  the 
common  enemy,  and  consequently  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  war.  For  they  make  no  scruple  of  employ- 
ing the  troops  of  their  quota  toward  garrisoning 
every  town  as  fast  as  it  is  taken,  directly  contrary 
to  the  agreement  between  us,  by  which  all  garrisons 
are  particularly  excluded.  This  is  at  length  arrived, 
by  several  steps,  to  such  a  height  that  there  are  at 
present  in  the  field  not  so  many  forces  under  the 
duke  of  Marlborough's  command  in  Flanders  as 
Britain  alone  maintains  for  that  service,  nor  have 
been  for  some  years  past. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough,  having  entered  the  ene- 
my's lines  and  taken  Bouchain,  formed  the  design 
of  keeping  so  great  a  number  of  troops,  and  particu- 
larly of  cavalry,  in  Lisle,  Tournay,  Douay,  and  the 
country  between,  as  should  be  able  to  harass  all  the 
neighbouring  provinces  of  France  during  the  winter, 
prevent  the  enemy  from  erecting  their  magazines, 
and  by  consequeuce  from  subsisting  their  forces  next 
spring,  and  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  assem- 
ble their  army  another  year  without  going  back 
behind  the  Soam  to  do  it.  In  order  to  effect  this 
project  it  was  necessary  to  be  at  an  expense  extra- 
ordinary of  forage  for  the  troops,  for  building  stables, 
finding  fire  and  candle  for  the  soldiers,  and  other 
incident  charges.  The  queen  readily  agreed  to 
furnish  her  share  of  the  fint  article,  that  of  the 
forage,  which  only  belonged  to  her.  But  the  States 
insisting  that  her  majesty  should  likewise  come  into 
a  proportion  of  the  other  articles,  which  in  justice 
belonged  totally  to  them,  she  agreed  even  to  that 
rather  than  a  design  of  this  importance  should  fail. 
And  yet  we  know  it  has  failed,  and  that  the  Dutch 
refused  their  consent  till  the  time  was  past  for  putting 
it  in  execution,  even  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
proposed  it.  Perhaps  a  certain  article  in  the  treaties 
of  contribution,  submitted  to  by  such  of  the  French 
dominions  as  pay  them  to  the  States,  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  defeating  this  project,  since  one  great 
advantage  to  have  been  gained  by  it  was,  as  before 
is  mentioned,  to  have  hindered  the  enemy  from 


erecting  their  magasines;  and  one  article  in  thoM 
treaties  of  contributions  is,  that  the  product  of  those 
countries  ahall  pass  free  and  unmolested.  So  that 
the  question  was  reduced  to  this  short  issue;  whether 
the  Dutch  should  lose  this  paltry  benefit,  or  the 
common  cause  an  advantage  of  such  mighty  im* 
portancef 

The  sea  being  the  element  where  we  might  most 
probably  carry  on  the  war  with  any  advantage  to 
ourselves,  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  bear  fite* 
eighths  of  the  charge  in  that  service,  and  the  Dutch 
the  other  three  ;  and  by  the  grand  alliance,  what* 
ever  we  or  Holland  should  conquer  in  the  Spaoiih 
West  Indies  was  to  accrue  to  the  conqueron.  It 
might  therefore  have  been  hoped  that  this  maritiffle 
ally  of  ours  would  have  made  up  in  their  fleet  what 
they  fell  short  in  their  army  ;  but  quite  otherwiae; 
they  never  once  furnished  their  quota  either  of  ihipi 
or  men ;  or  if  some  few  of  their  fleet  now  and  then 
appeared  it  was  no  more  than  appearing,  for  thej 
immediately  separated,  to  look  to  their  merchaato 
and  protect  their  trade.  And  we  may  remember 
very  well  when  these  guarantees  of  our  succesnon, 
after  having  not  one  ship  for  many  months  togftkr 
in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  that  part  of  their  quou 
thither,  and  furnished  nothing  to  ua,  at  the  wut 
time  that  they  alarmed  us  with  the  rumour  of  to  in- 
vasion. And  last  year,  when  sir  James  Wishvtwi» 
despatched  into  Holland  to  expostulate  with  (he 
States,  and  to  desire  they  would  make  good  their 
agreements  in  so  important  a  part  of  the  service,  he 
met  with  such  a  reception  as  ill  became  a  republic 
to  give  that  were  under  so  many  great  obligatioDe  to 
us ;  in  short,  such  a  one  as  those  only  deterre  vho 
are  content  to  take  it. 

It  has  likewise  been  no  small  inconvenience  to  \u, 
that  the  Dutch  are  always  slow  in  paying  their  rab- 
sidles ;  by  which  means  the  weight  and  pressure  of 
the  payment  lies  upon  the  queen»  as  well  t»  the 
blame  if  her  majesty  be  not  very  exact.  Nor  will 
this  always  content  our  allies :  for  in  July,  1711,  toe 
king  of  Spain  was  paid  all  his  subaidiee  to  the  fint  of 
January  next ;  nevertheless  he  has  sinee  complaiiK^ 
for  want  of  money ;  and  his  secretary  tfareateflAi 
that,  if  we  would  not  further  supply  his  majesty,  be 
could  not  answer  for  what  might  happen ;  altbon^ 
king  Charles  had  not  at  that  time  one-third  of  the 
troops  for  which  he  was  paid ;  and  even  those  he  hii 
were  neither  paid  nor  clothed. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  here  another  yamft 
concerning  subsidies,  to  show  what  opinion  forei^- 
ers  have  of  our  eaainess,  and  how  much  they  rethoo 
themselves  masters  of  our  money,  whenever  the; 
think  fit  to  call  for  it.  The  queen  was  by  agreeisest 
to  pay  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year  to  the 
Prussian  troops  ;  the  States  one  hundred  thou«n«i< 
and  the  emperor  only  thirty  thousand  for  reeroitiac. 
which  his  imperial  majesty  never  paid.  Prince  £a* 
gene  happening  to  pass  by  Berlin,  the  minislen  ct 
that  court  applied  to  him  for  redress  in  this  particular, 
and  his  highness  very  fankly  promised  them  that,  u^ 
consideration  of  this  deficiency,  Britain  and  the 
States  should  increase  their  subtidiet  to  te^ent) 
thousand  crowns  more  between  them  ;  and  that  th^ 
emperor  should  be  punctual  for  the  time  to  come 
This  was  done  by  that  prince  without  any  orden  or 
power  whatsoever.  The  Dutch  very  reasoDsbtr  rt- 
fused  consenting  to  it;  but  the  Prussian  miBt^t'j 
here,  making  his  applications  at  our  court,  prevails! 
on  us  to  agree  to  our  proportion  before  we  could  b<^ 
what  resolution  would  be  taken  in  Holland.  It  >» 
therefore  to  be  hoped  that  his  Prussian  majeftT,  i' 
the  end  of  this  war,  will  not  have  the  same  raust- '' 
complaint  which  he  had  at  the  close  of  the  last ;  that 
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hi*  niliUry  cheit  wai  emptier  br  twenty  thouMnd 
cnmni  than  at  the  time  that  war  began. 

The  emperor,  as  we  haye  already  aaid,  was  by  ati- 
pulatioQ  to  furnish  ninety  thousand  men  against  the 
common  enemy,  as  having  no  fleets  to  maintain,  and 
in  right  of  his  family  being  most  concerned  in  the 
wtr.  Howerer,  this  agreement  has  been  so  ill  ob- 
Mrved,  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  this 
day  neither  of  the  two  last  emperors  had  ever 
twenty  thousand  men  on  their  own  account  in  the 
common  cause,  excepting  once  in  Italy,  when  the 
imperial  court  exerted  itself  in  a  point  they  have 
much  more  at  heart  than  that  of  gaining  Spain  or 
the  Indies  to  their  famUy.  When  they  had  succeeded 
in  their  attempts  on  the  side  of  Italy,  and  observed 
our  blind  seal  for  poshing  on  the  war  at  all  adven- 
tures, they  soon  found  out  the  most  effectual  expe- 
dient to  excuse  themselves.  They  computed  easily 
that  it  would  cost  them  less  to  make  large  presents 
to  one  single  person  than  to  pay  an  army,  and  turn 
to  as  good  account.  They  thought  they  could  not 
put  their  ailairs  into  better  hands ;  and  therefore 
wisely  lea  us  to  fight  their  battles. 

Besides,  it  appeared  by  several  instances  how  little 
the  emperor  regarded  his  allies,  or  the  cause  they 
were  engaged  in,  when  once  he  thought  the  empire 
it9elf  was  secure.  It  is  known  enough  that  he 
mi^bt  several  times  have  made  a  peace  with  his  dis- 
contented subjects  in  Hungary,  upon  terms  not  stall 
imbefitting  either  his  dignity  or  interest;  but  he 
nther  chose  to  sacriiice  the  whole  alliance  to  his 
private  passion,  by  entirely  subduing  and  enslaving 
a  miserable  people,  who  had  but  too  much  provocsu 
tion  to  take  up  aurms  to  free  themselves  from  the  op- 
pret^ons  under  which  they  were  groaning ;  yet  this 
Dust  serve  as  an  excuse  for  breaking  his  agreement, 
sod  diverting  so  great  a  body  of  troops,  which 
oMt  have  been  employed  against  France. 

Azwther  instance  of  the  emperor's  indifference,  or 
nther  dislike,  to  the  common  cause  of  the  allies,  is 
(he  boainess  of  Toulon.  This  design  was  indeed 
ducoTiered  here  at  home  by  a  person  whom  every- 
^y  knows  to  be  the  creature  of  a  certain  great 
Ban,  at  least  as  much  noted  for  his  skill  in  gaming 
*»  in  politics,  upon  the  base  mercenary  end  of  getting 
money  by  wagers;  which  was  then  so  common  a 
r^^'^,  that  I  remember  a  gentleman  in  business, 
who,  having  the  curiousitv  to  inquire  how  wagen 
«ent  upon  the  Exchange,  found  some  people  deep  in 
the  secret  to  have  been  concerned  in  that  kind  of 
in(Bc ;  as  appesured  by  premiums  named  for  towns 
which  nobody  but  those  behind  the  curtain  could 
*U9pect.  However,  although  this  project  had  gotten 
wind  by  so  scandalous  a  proceeding,  yet  Toulon 
might  probably  have  been  taken,  if  the  emperor  had 
not  thought  fit  in  that  very  juncture  to  detach  twelve 
or  fifteen  thousand  men  to  seise  Naples,  as  an  enter- 
pn«e  that  was  more  his  private  and  immediate  inter- 
<^-  But  it  waa  manifest  that  his  imperial  majesty  had 
Do  mind  to  see  Toulon  in  possession  of  the  allies ;  for 
^^^'n  with  theae  discouragements  the  attempt  might 
}n  have  succeeded,  if  prince  Eugene  had  not  thought 
fit  (0  oppose  it,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  his  own 
jiidement,  but  to  some  politic  reasons  of  his  court. 
r^p  duke  of  Savoy  was  for  attacking  the  enemy  as 
■^on  as  our  army  arrived  ;  but  when  the  mareschal 
de  Thease's  troops  were  all  come  up,  to  pretend  to 
^•iege  the  place  in  the  condition  we  were  at  that 
time  was  a  farce  and  a  jest.  Had  Toulon  fallen 
then  into  our  hands,  the  maritime  power  of  France 
wo  aid  in  a  great  measure  have  been  destroyed. 

But  a  much  greater  instance  than  either  of  the 
fnrt^ing,  how  little  the  emperor  regarded  us  or  our 
quarrel,  after  all  we  had  done  to  save  hia  imperial 


crown  and  ft>  .^ssert  the  title  of  his  brother  to  the 
monarchy  of  Spain,  may  be  brought  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  court  not  many  months  ago.     It 
was  judged  that  a  war  carried  on  upon  the  side  of 
Italy  would  cause  a  great  divenion  of  the  French 
forces,  wound  them  in  a  very  tender  part,  and  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  our  arms  in  Spain  as  well  as 
Flanden.     It  was  proposed  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  to 
make  this  diTenion,  and  not  only  a  diversion  during 
the  summer,  but  the  winter  too,  by  taking  quarters 
on  this  side  of  the  hills.     Only,  in  order  to  make 
him  willing  and  able  to  perform  this  work,  two  points 
were  to  be  settled :  first,  it  was  necessary  to  end  the 
dispute  between  the  imperial  court  and  his  royal 
highness,  which  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
emperor's  refusing  to  make  good  some  articles  of 
that  treaty,  on  the  fruth  of  which  the  duke  engaged 
in  the  present  war,  and  for  the  execution  whereof 
Britain  and  Holland  became  guarantees,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  late  emperor  Leopold.     To  remove 
this  difficulty,  the  earl  of  Peterborow  was  despatched 
to  Vienna,  got  over  some  part  of  those  disputes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  had  put 
the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  accommodated  at 
the  time  the  emperor  Joseph  died.     Upon  which 
*  great  event  the  duke  of  Savoy  took  the  resolution 
of  putting  himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  although  the  whole  matter  was  not  finished, 
since  the  common  cause  required  his  assistance ;  and 
that,  until  a  new  emperor  were  ^elected,  it  was  im- 
possible to  make  good  the  treaty  to  him.     In  order 
to  enable  him,  the  only  thing  he  asked  was  that  he 
should  be  reinforced  by  the  imperial  court  with  eight 
thousand  men  before  the  end  of  the  campaign.     Mr. 
Whitworth  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  make  this  proposal ; 
and  it  is  credibly  reported  that  he  was  empowered, 
rather  than  fail,  to  offer  forty  thousand  pounds  for 
the  march  of  those  eight  thousand  men,  if  he  found 
it  was  want  of  ability  smd  not  inclination  that  hin- 
dered the  sending  of  them.     But  he  was  so  far  from 
succeeding,   that  it  was  said  the  ministers  of  that 
court  did  not  so  much  as  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
tempt  them  with  any  particular  sums,  but  cut  off  all 
his  hopes  at  once  by  alleging  the  impossibility  of 
complying  with  the  queen's  demands  upon  any  con. 
sideration  whatsoever.     They  could  not  plead  their 
old  excuse  of  the  war  in  Hungary,  which  was  then 
brought  to  an  end.     They  had  nothing  to  offer  but 
some  general  speculative  reasons,  which  it  would 
expose  ^them  to  repeat ;  and  so,  after  much  delay 
and  many  trifling  pretences,  they  utterly  refused  so 
small  and  seasonable  an  assistance,  to  the  ruin  of  a 
project  that  would  have  more  terrified  France  and 
caused  a  greater  diversion  of  their  forces  than  a  much 
more  numerous  army  in  any  other  part.     Thus,  for 
want  of  eight  thousand  men,  for  whose  winter  cam- 
paign the  queen  was  willing  to  give  forty  thousand 
pounds,  and  for  want  of  executing  the  design  I  lately 
mentioned  of  hindering  the  enemy  from  erecting 
magasines,  toward  which  her  majesty  was  readv  not 
only  to  bear  her  own  proportion  but  a  share  of  that 
which  the  States  were  obliged  to,  our  hopes  of  taking 
winter  quarters  in  the  north  and  south  parts  of  France 
are  eluded,  and  the  war  left  in  that  method  which 
is  likely  to  continue  it  longest.     Can  there  an  ex- 
ample be  given,  in  the  whole  course  of  this  war, 
where  we  have  treated  the  pettiest  prince  with  whom 
we  had  to  deal  in  so  contemptuous  a  manner  t  Did 
we  ever  once  consider  what  we  could  afford,  or  what 
we  were  obliged  to,  when  our  assistance  was  desired, 
even  while  we  lay  imder  immediate  apprehensions 
of  being  invaded  f 

When  Portugal  came  as  a  confederate  into  the 
grand  alliance,  it  was  stipulated  that  the   empire, 
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England,  and  Holland,  should  each  maintain  four 
thousand  men  of  their  own  troops  in  that  kingdom, 
and  pay  between  them  a  million  of  patacoons  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  for  the  support  of  twenty-eight 
thousand  Portugese,  which  number  of  forty  thousand 
was  to  be  the  confederate  army  against  Spain  on  the 
Portugal  side.  This  treaty  was  ratified  by  all  the 
three  powers.  But  in  a  short  time  after  the  emperor 
declared  himself  unable  to  comply  with  this  part  of 
the  agreement,  and  so  left  the  two-thirds  upon  us, 
who  very  generously  undertook  that  burden  and  at 
the  same  time  two-thirds  of  the  subsidies  for  main- 
tenance of  the  Portuguese  troops.  But  neither  ii 
this  the  worst  part  of  the  story;  for  although  the 
Dutch  did  indeed  send  their  own  particular  quota 
of  four  thousand  men  to  Portugal  (which,  however, 
they  would  not  agree  to  but  upon  condition  that  the 
other  two-thirds  should  be  supplied  by  us),  yet  they 
never  took  care  to  recruit  them ;  for,  in  the  year 
1706,  the  Portuguese,  British,  and  Dutch  forces, 
having  marched  with  the  earl  of  Galway  into  Castile, 
and  by  the  noble  conduct  of  that  general  being  forced 
to  retire  into  Valencia,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
raise  a  new  army  on  the  Portugal  side,  where  the 
queen  has,  at  several  times,  increased  her  establish- 
ment to  ten  thousand  five  hundred  men,  and  the 
Dutch  never  replaced  one  single  man,  nor  paid  one 
penny  of  their  subsidies  to  Portugal  in  six  years. 

The  Spanish  army  on  the  side  of  Catalonia  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  about  fifty  Uiousand  men  exclusive  of 
Portugal.  And  here  the  war  has  been  carried  on 
almost  entirely  at  our  cost.  For  this  whole  army  is 
paid  by  the  queen,  excepting  only  seven  battalions 
and  fourteen  squadrons  of  Dutch  and  Palatines ;  and 
even  fifteen  hundred  of  these  are  likewise  in  our 
pay ;  beside  the  sums  given  to  king  Charles  for  sub- 
sidies and  the  mainteuance  of  his  court.  Neither 
are  our  troops  at  Gibraltar  included  within  this 
number.  And  further,  we  alone  have  been  at  all 
the  charge  of  transporting  the  forces  first  sent  from 
Genoa  to  Barcelona,  and  of  all  the  imperial  recruits 
from  time  to  time ;  and  have  likewise  paid  vast 
sums,  as  levy-money,  for  every  individual  man  and 
horse  so  furnished  to  recruit,  although  the  horses 
were  scarce  worth  the  price  of  transportation.  But 
this  has  been  almost  the  constant  misfortune  of  our 
fleet  during  the  present  war ;  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed on  some  enterprise  for  the  good  of  the  nation, 
or  even  for  the  protection  of  our  trade,  to  be  wholly 
taken  up  in  transporting  soldiers. 

We  have  actually  conquered  all  Bavaria,  Ulm, 
Augsbourg,  Landau,  and  great  part  of  Alsace,  for 
the  emperor ;  and  by  the  troops  we  have  furnished, 
the  armies  we  have  paid,  and  the  diversions  we  have 
given  to  the  enemies'  forces,  have  chiefly  contributed 
to  the  conquests  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Mirandola, 
and  to  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Modetia.  The 
last  emperor  drained  the  wealth  of  those  countries 
into  his  ovm  cofiers,  without  increasing  his  troops 
against  France  by  such  mighty  acquisitions,  or  yield- 
ing to  the  most  reasonable  requests  we  have  made. 

Of  the  many  towns  we  have  taken  for  the  Dutch, 
we  have  consented  by  the  barrier  treaty  that  all 
those  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  Spain 
upon  the  death  of  the  late  Catholic  king  shall  be 
part  of  the  States'  dominions,  and  that  they  shall 
have  the  military  power  in  the  most  considerable 
of  the  rest;  which  is,  in  eflect,  to  be  the  absolute 
sovereigns  of  the  whole.  And  the  Hollanders  have 
already  made  such  good  use  of  their  time,  that,  in 
conjunction  vnth  our  general,  the  oppressions  of 
Flanders  are  much  greater  than  ever. 

And  this  treatment,  which  we  have  received  from 
our  two  principal  allies,  has  been  pretty  well  copied 


by  most  other  princes  in  the  confederacy  with  whom 
we  have  any  dealings.  For  instance,  seven  Portu- 
guese regiments  after  the  battle  of  Alroauxa  went 
off*  with  the  rest  of  that  broken  army  to  Catalonia; 
the  king  of  Portugal  said  he  was  not  able  to  pty 
them  while  they  were  out  of  his  country ;  the  queea 
consented  therefore  to  do  it  herself,  provided  ih« 
king  would  raise  as  many  more  to  supply  their 
place.  This  he  engaged  to  do,  but  he  never  per- 
formed. Notwithstanding  which,  his  subsidiei  were 
constantly  paid  him  by  my  lord  Godolphin  for  tlmwt 
four  years,  without  any  deduction  upon  account  of 
those  seven  regiments,  directly  contrary  to  the 
seventh  article  of  our  offensive  alliance  with  thit 
crown,  where  it  is  agreed  that  a  deduction  shall  be 
made  out  of  those  subsidies  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  wanting  in  that  complement  which 
the  king  is  to  maintain.  But,  whatever  might  hare 
been  the  reasons  for  this  proceeding,  it  seems  thej 
are  above  the  understanding  of  the  present  lord- 
treasurer  [earl  of  Oxford],  who,  not  entering  into 
those  refinements  of  paying  the  public  money  upoa 
private  considerations,  has  been  so  uncourtly  •»  to 
stop  it  This  disappointment,  I  suppose,  hss  pot  the 
court  of  Lisbon  upon  other  expedients,  of  raising  the 
price  of  forage,  so  as  to  force  us  either  to  lessen  oor 
number  of  troops  or  to  be  at  double  expense  in 
maintaining  them ;  and  this,  at  a  time  when  their 
own  product  as  well  as  the  import  of  corn  vi' 
nevt'r  greater ;  and  of  demanding  a  duty  upon  tb<? 
soldiers'  clothes  we  carried  over  for  those  irooj^ 
which  have  been  their  sole  defence  against  sn  in- 
veterate enemy ;  whose  example  might  hare  infuied 
courage,  as  well  as  taught  them  discipline,  if  Ihei: 
spirits  had  been  capable  of  receiving  either. 

In  order  to  augment  our  forces  every  year  in  ti>f 
same  proportion  as  those  for  whom  we  fight  dimini^ 
theirs,  we  have  been  obliged  to  hire  troops  (toia 
several  princes  of  the  empire,  whose  minister!  anfl 
residents  here  have  perpetually  importiued  ih^ 
court  with  unreasonable  demands,  under  which  oor 
late  ministers  thought  fit  to  be  passive.  For  tho>e 
demands  were  always  backed  with  a  threat  to  reo. 
their  soldiers,  which  was  a  thing  not  to  be  heard  tC 
because  it  might  discontent  the  Dutch,  la  the 
mean  time,  those  princes  never  sent  their  contin^i 
to  the  emperor,  as  by  the  laws  of  the  empire  Ihf} 
are  obliged  to  do,  but  gave  for  their  excuse  that  v^ 
had  already  hired  all  they  could  possibly  spare. 

But,  if  all  this  be  true ;  if,  according  to  what  I 
have  affirmed,  we  began  this  war  contrary  to  ressos; 
if,  as  the  other  party  themselves  upon  all  occasiot* 
acknowledge,  the  success  we  have  bad  was  more  iha- 
we  could  reasonably  expect ;  if,  after  all  out  succeai, 
we  have  not  made  that  use  of  it  which  in  reawn  «' 
ought  to  have  done;  if  we  have  made  weak  ar.- 
foolish  bargains  with  our  allies,  suffered  them  lamf') 
to  break  every  article,  even  in  those  bargaint  to  os: 
disadvantage,  and  allowed  them  to  treat  us  with  in- 
solence and  contempt,  at  the  very  instant  when  ^f 
were  gaining  towns,  provinces,  and  kingdoms  fc.' 
them,  at  the  price  of  our  ruin  and  without  »ej 
prospect  of  interest  to  ourselves ;  if  we  hare  con- 
sumed all  our  strength  in  attacking  the  eoem;  tc. 
the  strongest  side,  where  (as  the  old  duke  of  Scbc.«- 
berg  expressed  it)  to  engage  with  France  w«  *' 
take  a  bull  by  the  horns,  and  left  wholly  ot- 
attempted  that  part  of  the  war  which  could  onlj 
enable  us  to  continue  or  to  end  it ;  if  all  this,  1  »?• 
be  our  case,  it  is  a  very  obvious  question  to  «*^'^- 
what  motives  or  what  management  vre  are  tha«  h^' 
come  the  dupes  and  bubbles  of  Europe  1  Sure l>  i» 
cannot  be  owing  to  the  stupidity  arising  from  |w 
coldness  of  our  climate,  since  those  among  our  ilhe« 
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tvho  hate  giTen  us  most  reason  to  complain  are  ae 
hr  removed  from  the  sun  as  ouraelves. 

ir,  in  laying  open  the  real  causes  of  our  present 
misei^',  I  am  forced  to  speak  with  some  freedom,  I 
think  it  will  require  no  apology.  Reputation  is  the 
•mallest  sacrifice  those  can  make  us  who  baye  been 
the  instruments  of  our  ruin,  because  it  is  that  for 
which,  in  all  probability,  they  have  the  least  value. 
So  that,  in  exposing  the  actions  of  such  persons,  I 
cannot  be  said,  properly  speaking,  to  do  them  an  in- 
jury. Bat  as  it  will  be  some  satisfaction  to  our 
people  to  know  by  whom  they  hare  been  so  long 
sbused,  so  it  msy  be  of  great  use  to  us  and  our  pos- 
terity not  to  trust  the  safety  of  their  country  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  act  by  such  principles  and  from 
tuch  motiTes. 

I  haye  already  observed  that,  when  the  counsels 
of  this  war  were  debated  in  the  late  king's  time,  a 
certain  great  man  was  then  so  averse  from  entering 
into  it,  that  he  rather  chose  to  give  up  his  employ- 
ment and  tell  the  king  he  could  serve  him  no 
loDger.  Upon  that  prince's  death,  although  the 
vroonds  of  our  quarrel  with  France  had  received  no 
manner  of  addition,  yet  this  lord  thought  fit  to  alter 
bis  sentiments  ;  for  the  scene  was  quite  changed : 
hii  lordship,  and  the  family  with  whom  he  was  en- 
^ed  by  so  complicated  an  alliance,  were  in  the 
highest  credit  possible  with  the  queen.  The  trea- 
lurer^i  staff  was  ready  for  his  lordship ;  the  duke 
wu  to  command  the  army ;  and  the  duchess,  by  her 
employments  and  the  favour  she  was  possessed  of, 
to  be  always  nearest  her  majesty's  person;  by 
which  the  whole  power  at  home  and  abroad  would 
be  deTolved  upon  that  family.  This  was  a  prospect 
so  Tery  inviting  that,  to  confess  the  truth,  it  could 
not  be  easilv  withstood  by  any  who  have  so  keen 
an  appetite  for  wealth  or  power.  By  an  agreement 
subsequent  to  the  grand  alliance,  we  were  to  assist 
the  Dutch  with  forty  thousand  men,  all  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  So  that, 
whether  this  war  was  prudently  begun  or  not,  it  is 
plain  that  the  true  spring  or  motive  of  it  was  the 
a^^rrandising  of  a  particular  family  ;  and,  in  short,  a 
^ar  of  the  general  and  the  ministry,  and  not  of  the 
prince  or  people;  since  those  very  persons  were 
gainst  it,  when  they  knew  the  power,  and  conse- 
quendy  the  profit,  would  be  in  other  hands. 

With  these  measures  fell  in  all  that  set  of  people 
who  are  called  the  moneyed  men ;  such  as  had  raised 
▼ast  sums  by  trading  with  stocks  and  funds,  and 
lending  upon  g^at  interest  and  premiums;  whose 
perpetual  harvest  is  war,  and  whose  beneficial  way 
of  traffic  must  very  much  decline  by  a  peace. 

In  that  whole  chain  of  encroachments  made  upon 
us  by  the  Dutch,  which  I  have  above  deduced,  and 
under  these  several  gross  impositions  from  other 
prinees,  if  any  one  should  ask  why  our  general 
continued  so  easy  to  the  last,  I  know  no  other 
way  so  probable,  or  indeed  so  charitable,  to  account 
for  it,  as  by  that  unmeasurable  love  of  wealth  which 
his  best  friends  allow  to  be  his  predominant  passion. 
However,  I  shall  wave  anything  that  is  personal  upon 
titis  subject.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  those  great  pre- 
•^nts  made  by  several  princes  which  the  soldiers  used 
to  call  winter  foraging,  and  said  it  was  better  than 
that  of  the  summer ;  of  2^  per  cent,  subtracted  out  of 
^  the  subsidies  we  pay  in  those  parts,  which  amounts 
to  no  inconsiderable  sum ;  and  lastly,  of  the  grand 
perquisites  in  a  long  successful  war  which  are  so  ami- 
<^bly  adjusted  between  him  and  the  States. 

But  when  the  war  was  thus  begun,  there  soon  fell 
in  other  incidents  here  at  home  which  made  the 
continuance  of  it  necessary  for  those  who  were  the 
chief  advisers.    The  Whigs  were  at  that  time  out  of 


all  credit  or  consideration.  The  reigning  favourites 
had  always  carried  what  were  called  the  Tory  prin- 
ciples at  least  as  high  as  our  constitution  could 
bear ;  and  most  others  in  g^at  employments  were 
wholly  in  the  church  interest.  These  last,  among 
whom  were  several  persons  of  the  greatest  merit, 
quality,  and  consequence,  were  not  able  to  endure 
the  many  instances  of  pride,  insolence,  avarice,  and 
ambition,  which  those  favourites  began  so  early  to 
discover,  nor  to  see  them  presuming  to  be  sole  dis- 
pensers of  the  royal  favour.  However,  their  oppo- 
sition was  to  no  purpose ;  they  wrestled  with  too 
great  a  power  and  were  soon  crushed  under  it. 
For  those  in  possession,  finding  they  could  never  be 
quiet  in  their  usurpations  while  others  had  any 
credit  who  were  at  least  upon  an  equal  foot  of 
merit,  began  to  make  overtures  to  the  discarded 
Whigs,  who  would  be  content  with  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation. Thus  commenced  this  solemn  lesgue 
and  covenant,  which  has  ever  since  been  cultivated 
with  so  much  application.  The  great  traders  in 
money  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  Whigs,  who  had 
first  raised  them.  The  army,  the  court,  and  the 
treasury,  continued  under  the  old  despotic  adminis- 
tration :  the  Whigs  were  received  into  employment, 
left  to  manage  the  parliament,  cry  down  the  landed 
interest,  and  worry  the  church.  Meantime,  our 
allies,  who  were  not  ignorant  that  all  this  artificial 
structure  had  no  true  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  resolved  to  make  the  best  use  of  it  as  long  as 
it  should  last.  And  the  general's  credit  being  raised 
to  a  great  height  at  home  by  our  success  in  Flan- 
ders, the  Dutch  began  their  gradual  impositions; 
lessening  their  quotas,  breaking  their  stipulations, 
garrisoning  the  towns  we  took  for  them  without 
supplying  their  troops ;  with  many  other  infringe- 
ments ;  all  which  were  we  forced  to  submit  to, 
because  the  general  was  made  easy;  because  the 
moneyed  men  at  home  were  fond  of  the  war ;  be- 
cause the  Whigs  were  not  yet  firmly  settled ;  and 
because  that  exorbitant  degree  of  power  which  was 
built  upon  a  supposed  necessity  of  employing  par- 
ticular persons  would  go  off  in  a  peace.  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  emperor  and  other  princes 
followed  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  and  succeeded 
as  well,  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  have  here  imputed  the  continuance  of  the  war 
to  the  mutual  indulgence  between  our  general  and 
allies,  wherein  they  both  so  well  found  their  ac- 
counts; to  the  fears  of  the  money-changers,  lest 
their  tables  should  be  overthrown  ;  to  the  designs  of 
the  Whigs,  who  apprehended  the  loss  of  their  credit 
and  employments  in  a  peace ;  and  to  those  at  home, 
who  held  their  immoderate  engrossments  of  power 
and  favour  by  no  other  tenure  than  their  own  pre- 
sumption upon  the  necessity  of  affairs.  The  truth 
of  this  will  appear  indisputable,  by  considering  with 
what  unanimity  and  concert  these  several  parties 
acted  toward  that  great  end. 

When  the  vote  passed  in  the  house  of  lords  against 
any  peace  without  Spain  being  restored  to  the  Aus- 
trian family,  the  earl  of  Wharton  told  the  house  that 
it  was  indeed  impossible  and  impracticable  to  re- 
cover Spain  ;  but,  however,  there  were  certain  rea- 
sons why  such  a  vote  should  be  made  at  that  time. 
Which  reasons  wanted  no  explanation ;  for  the 
general  and  the  ministry,  having  refused  to  accept 
very  advantageous  offers  of  a  peace  after  the  battle 
of  Ramilies,  were  forced  to  take  in  a  set  of  men  with 
a  previous  bargain  to  screen  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  that  miscarriage.  And  accordingly,  upon 
the  first  succeeding  opportunity  that  fell,  which  was 
that  of  the  prince  of  Denmark's^  death,  the  chief 
*  Prinee  Gsorge,  the  hoaband  of  queen  Aonc. 
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leaders  of  the  party  were  brought  iato  eeyeral  great 
employments. 

Thus,  when  the  queen  was  no  longer  able  to  bear 
the  tyranny  and  insolence  of  those  ungrateful  ser- 
yants,  who  as  they  waxed  the  fatter  did  but  kick  the 
more,  our  two  great  allies  abroad  and  our  stock- 
jobbers at  home  took  immediate  alarm  ;  applied  the 
nearest  way  to  the  throne,  by  memorials  and  mes- 
sages jointly,  directing  her  majesty  not  to  change 
her  secretary  or  treasurer,  who,  for  the  true  reasons 
that  these  officious  intermeddlers  demanded  their 
continuance,  ought  never  to  have  been  admitted 
into  the  least  degree  of  trust ;  since  what  they  did 
was  nothing  less  than  betraying  the  interest  of  their 
natiTC  country  to  those  princes,  who,  in  their  turns, 
were  to  do  what  they  could  to  support  them  in  power 
at  home. 

Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy on  all  sides  to  go  on  with  those  measures 
which  must  perpetuate  the  war ;  and  a  conspiracy 
founded  upon  the  interest  and  ambition  of  each 
party ;  which  begat  so  firm  a  union  that.  Instead  of 
wondering  why  it  lasted  so  long,  I  am  astonished  to 
think  how  it  came  to  be  broken.  The  prudence, 
courage,  and  firmness  of  her  majesty,  in  all  the  steps 
of  that  great  change,  would,  if  the  particulars  were 
truly  related,  make  a  very  shining  part  in  her  story ; 
nor  is  her  judgment  less  to  be  admired,  which  di- 
rected her  in  the  choice  of  perhaps  the  only  persons 
who  had  skill,  credit,  and  resolution  enough  to  be 
her  instruments  in  overthrowing  so  many  diffi- 
culties. 

Some  would  pretend  to  lessen  the  merit  of  this 
by  telling  us  that  the  rudeness,  the  tyranny,  the  op- 
pression, the  ingratitude  of  the  late  fiivourites  to- 
wards their  mistress  were  no  longer  to  be  borne. 
They  produce  instances  to  show  her  mi^esty  was 
pursued  through  all  her  retreats,  particularly  at 
Windsor,  where,  after  the  enemy  had  possessed 
themselves  of  every  inch  of  ground,  they  at  last  at- 
tacked and  stormed  the  castle,  forcing  the  queen  to 
fly  to  an  adjoining  cottage,  pursuant  to  the  advice  of 
Solomon,  who  tells  us  **  It  is  better  to  live  on  the 
house-top  than  with  a  scolding  woman  in  a  lai^ 
house."  They  would  have  it  that  such  continued 
ill  usage  was  enough  to  inflame  the  meekest  spirit. 
They  blame  the  favourites  in  point  of  policy,  and 
think  it  nothing  extraordinary  that  the  queen  should 
be  at  the  end  of  her  patience,  and  resolve  to  discard 
them.  But  I  am  of  another  opinion,  and  think  their 
proceedings  were  right.  For  nothing  is  so  apt  to 
break  even  the  bravest  spirits  as  a  continual  chain  of 
oppressions ;  one  injury  is  best  defended  by  a  second, 
and  this  by  a  third.  By  these  steps  the  old  masters 
of  the  palace  in  France  became  masters  of  that  king- 
dom;^ and  by  these  steps,  a  general  during  plea- 
sure might  have  grown  into  a  general  for  life,  and 
a  general  for  life  into  a  king.  So  that  I  still  insist 
upon  it  as  a  wonder  how  her  majesty,  thus  besieged 
on  all  sides,  was  able  to  extricate  herself. 

Having  thus  mentioned  the  real  causes,  although 
disguised  under  species  pretences,  which  have  so 
long  continued  the  war,  I  must  beg  leave  to  reason 
a  little  with  those  persons  who  are  against  any 
peace  but  what  they  call  a  good  one,  and  explain 
themselves  that  no  peace  can  be  good  without  an 
entire  restoration  of  Spain  to  the  house  of  Austria. 
It  is  to  be  supposed  that  what  I  am  to  say  upon  this 
part  of  the  subject  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  particular  ends  or  designs  of  any  sort  lead 
them  to  wish  the  continuance  of  the  war :  I  mean 
the  general  and  our  allies  abroad,  the  knot  of  late 
favourites  at  home,  the  body  of  such  as  traffic  in 
•  8m  ths  Tale  of  a  Tab. 


Stocks,  and  lastly  that  set  of  factious  politicians 
who  were  so  violently  bent  at  least  upon  cUppinf: 
our  constitution  in  church  and  state.  Tben;fore  I 
shall  not  apply  myself  to  any  of  those,  but  to  »U 
others  indifferently,  whether  Whigs  or  Tories,  whofe 
private  interest  is  best  answered  by  the  weUare  of 
their  country.  And  if  among  these  there  be  an; 
who  think  we  ought  to  fight  on  till  king  Charlet  be 
quietly  settled  in  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  I  believe 
there  are  severul  points  which  they  have  not  tho- 
roughly considered. 

For  first,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  resolation 
against  any  peace  without  Spain  is  a  new  incident, 
grafted  upon  the  original  quarrel  by  the  intrigues  of 
a  faction  among  us,  who  prevailed  to  give  it  the 
sanction  of  a  vote  in  both  houses  of  parUament,  to 
justify  those  whose  interest  lay  in  perpetuating  the 
war.  And  as  this  proceeding  vras  against  the  prac- 
tice of  all  princes  and  states  whose  intentions  were 
fair  and  honourable,  so  is  it  contrary  to  commoo 
prudenee,  as  well  as  justice;  I  might  aidd  that  it  wai 
impious  too,  by  presuming  to  control  events  which 
are  only  in  the  hands  of  God.  Ours  and  the  State*' 
complaint  against  France  and  Spain  are  deduced  in 
each  of  our  declarations  of  war,  and  our  pretennoos 
specified  in  the  eighth  article  of  the  grand  alliance; 
but  there  is  not  in  any  of  these  the  least  mention  of 
demanding  Spain  for  the  house  of  Austria,  or  of  re- 
fusing any  peace  without  that  condition.  Haring 
already  made  an  extract  from  both  declarations  of 
war,  I  shall  here  give  a  translation  of  the  eighth  arti- 
cle in  the  grand  alliance,  which  will  pat  this  matter 
out  of  dispute. 

THE  EIGHTH  ARTICLE  OF  THE  GRAND  ALUANCE. 

When  the  war  is  once  undertaken,  none  of  the 
parties  shall  have  the  liberty  to  enter  upon  a  treat; 
of  peace  with  the  enemy  but  jointly  and  in  concert 
with  the  other.  Nor  is  peace  to  be  made  without 
having  first  obtained  a  just  and  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion for  his  Cesarean  majesty,  and  for  bis  royal  ma' 
jesty  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  particular  security  to 
the  lords  of  the  States-General  of  their  dominioas 
provinces,  titles,  navigation,  and  commerce ;  and  & 
sufficient  provision  that  the  kingdoms  of  France  and 
Spain  be  never  united,  or  come  under  the  goTem- 
ment  of  the  same  person,  or  that  the  aame  man  maj 
never  be  king  of  both  kingdoms :  and  particulari) 
that  the  French  may  never  be  in  possession  of  the 
Spanish  West  Indies ;  and  that  they  may  not  bare 
the  liberty  of  navigation,  for  conveniency  of  tr^^ 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  neither  directly  nnr 
Indirectly,  except  it  is  agreed  that  the  subject!  of 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  may  have  full  power  to 
use  and  enjoy  all  the  same  privileges,  rights,  immani- 
ties,  and  liberties  of  commerce,  by  land  and  sea,  in 
Spain,  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  all  the  place« 
and  countries  which  the  late  king  of  Spain  at  tbe 
time  of  his  death  was  in  possession  of,  as  weli  ia 
Europe  as  elsewhere,  as  they  did  then  use  and  en- 
joy; or  which  the  subjects  of  both  or  each  nation 
could  use  and  enjoy  by  virtue  of  any  right  obtained 
before  the  death  of  the  said  king  of  Spain,  either  bj 
treaties,  conventions,  custom,  or  any  other  way  what- 
soever. 

Here  we  see  the  demands  intended  to  be  infiited 
on  by  the  allies  upon  any  treaty  of  peace  art  a  jtiA 
and  reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  emperor  and  king 
of  Great  Briuin,  a  security  to  the  States-General 
for  their  dominions,  &c,,  and  a  sufficient  prori«i(}& 
that  France  and  Spain  be  never  united  under  tbe 
same  man  as  king  of  both  kingdoms.  The  rest  re- 
lates to  the  liberty  of  trade  and  commerce  for  us  sod 
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the  Dutch,  but  not  a  syllable  of  engaging  to  dig- 
poescM  the  duke  of  Anjou. 

But  to  know  how  this  new  language,  of  no 
peace  without  Spain,  was  first  introduced  and  at  last 
preTailed  among  us,  we  must  begin  a  great  deal  higher. 

It  was  the  partition  treaty  which  begot  the  will 
in  fiiTOur  of  the  duke  of  Anjou ;  for  this  naturally 
led  the  Spaniards  to  receire  a  prince  supported  by  a 
great  power,  whose  interest  as  well  as  affection  eu- 
gsged  them  to  preserre  that  monarchy  entire  rather 
thsn  to  oppose  him  in  favour  of  another  fiunily,  who 
must  expect  assistance  from  a  number  of  confeder- 
ates whose  principal  members  had  already  disposed 
of  what  did  not  belong  to  them  and  by  a  previous 
treaty  parcelled  out  the  monarchy  of  Spain. 

Thus  the  duke  of  Anjou  got  into  the  full  pos- 
MMion  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  states  belonging  to 
that  monarchy,  as  well  in  the  old  world  as  the  new. 
And  whatever  the  house  of  Austria  pretended  from 
their  memorials  to  us  and  the  States,  it  was  at  that 
time  but  too  apparent  that  the  inclinationa  of  the 
Spsniards  were  on  the  duke's  side. 

However,  a  war  vras  resolved  on ;  and  in  order  to 
carry  it  on  with  great  vigour,  a  grand  alliance  formed, 
wherein  the  ends  propoMd  to  be  obtained  are  plainly 
and  distinctly  laid  down  as  I  have  already  quoted 
them.  It  pleased  God,  in  the  course  of  this  war,  to 
hIeM  the  arms  of  the  allies  with  remarkable  suc- 
cesNs ;  by  which  we  were  soon  put  into  a  condition 
of  demanding  and  expecting  such  terms  of  a  peace 
u  we  proposed  to  ourselves  when  we  began  the  war. 
But  instead  of  this,  our  victories  only  served  to  lead 
us  on  to  further  visionary  prospects ;  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  sanguine  temper  which  so  many  suc- 
cesses had  wrought  the  nation  up  to ;  new  romantic 
views  were  proposed,  and  the  old,  reasonable,  sober 
design  was  forgot. 

This  waa  the  artifice  of  those  here  who  were  sure 
to  grow  richer  as  the  public  became  poorer,  and 
who,  after  the  resolutions  which  the  two  houses 
were  prevailed  upon  to  make,  might  have  carried 
OQ  the  war  with  safety  to  themselves  till  malt  and 
land  were  mortgaged,  till  a  general  excise  was  esta- 
blished and  the  dixiime  denier  raised  by  collectors 
in  red  coats.  And  this  was  just  the  circumstance 
which  it  suited  their  interests  to  be  in. 

The  bouse  of  Austria  approved  this  scheme  with 
KSion,  since  whatever  would  be  obtained  by  the 
blood  and  treasure  of  others  was  to  accrue  to  that 
&mily,  while  they  only  lent  their  name  to  the  cause. 

The  Dutch  might,  perhaps,  have  grown  resty 
onder  their  burden ;  but  care  was  likewise  taken  of 
that,  by  a  barrier>treaty  made  with  the  States,  which 
deserves  such  epithets  as  I  care  not  to  bestow,  but 
may  perhaps  consider  it*  at  a  proper  occasion,  in  a 
dlKourse  by  itself. 

By  this  treaty  the  condition  of  the  war  with  re- 
(pect  to  the  Dutch  vras  widely  altered ;  they  fought 
no  longer  for  security  but  for  grandeur,  and  we, 
instead  of  labouring  to  make  them  safe,  must  beggar 
oonelvcs  to  make  Uiem  formidable. 

Will  any  one  contend  that,  if  at  the  treaty  of 
Gertruydenberg  we  could  have  been  satisfied  with 
nicb  terms  of  a  peace  as  we  proposed  to  ourselves 
by  the  grand  alliance,  the  French  would  not  have 
allowed  them  1  It  is  plain  they  offered  many  more, 
>nd  much  greater,  than  ever  we  thought  to  insist  on 
when  the  war  began ;  and  they  had  reason  to  grant 
u  well  as  we  to  demand  them,  since  conditions  of 
pesce  do  certainly  turn  upon  events  of  war.  But 
*ott\j  there  is  some  measure  to  be  observed  in  this ; 
those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our  nego- 
tiators at  the  tresty  of  Oertruydenberg  dwell  very 
aoch  tipm  their  leai  and  patience  in  endeavouring  to 


work  the  French  up  to  their  demands,  but  say  no- 
thing to  justify  those  demands,  or  the  probability 
that  France  would  ever  accept  them.  Some  of  the 
articles  in  that  treaty  were  so  extravagant  that,  in 
all  human  probability,  we  could  not  have  obtained 
them  by  a  successful  war  of  forty  years.  One  of 
them  was  inconsistent  with  common  reason  ;  where- 
in the  confederates  reserved  to  themselves  full  liberty 
of  demanding  what  farther  conditions  they  should 
think  fit ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  France  was  to 
deliver  up  several  of  their  strongest  towns  in  a 
month.  These  articles  were  very  gravely  signed  by 
our  plenipotentiaries  and  those  of  Holland ;  but  not 
by  the  French,  although  it  ought  to  have  been  done 
interchangeably ;  nay,  they  were  brought  over  by 
the  secretary  of  the  embassy,  and  the  ministers 
here  prevailed  on  the  queen  to  execute  a  ratification 
of  articles  which  only  one  jmrt  had  signed.  This 
was  an  absurdity  in  form  as  well  as  in  reason ;  be- 
cause the  usual  form  of  a  ratification  is  with  a  pre- 
amble, ahowing  that,  whereas  our  ministers  and 
those  of  the  allies  and  of  the  enemy  have  signed,  &c., 
we  ratify,  &c.  The  person*  who  brought  over  the 
articles  said  in  all  companies  (and  perhaps  believed) 
that  it  was  a  pity  we  had  not  demanded  more,  for 
the  French  were  in  a  disposition  to  refuse  us  nothing 
we  would  ask.  One  of  our  plenipotentiaries  affect- 
ed to  have  the  same  concern^  and  particularly  that 
we  had  not  obtained  some  further  security  for  the 
empire  on  the  Upper  Rhine. 

What  could  be  the  design  of  all  this  grimace  but 
to  amuse  the  people  and  to  raise  stocks  for  their 
friends  in  the  secret  to  sell  to  advantage  t  I  have 
too  great  a  respect  for  the  abilities  of  those  who 
acted  in  this  negotiation  to  believe  they  hoped  for 
any  other  issue  from  it  than  what  we  found  by  the 
event.  Give  me  leave  to  suppose  the  continuance 
of  the  war  was  the  thing  at  heart  among  those  in 
power  both  abroad  and  at  home ;  and  then  I  can 
easily  show  the  consistency  of  their  proceedings, 
otherwise  they  are  wholly  unaccountable  and  absurd. 
Did  those  who  insisted  on  such  wild  demands  ever 
intend  a  peace  t  Did  they  really  think  that  going 
on  with  the  war  was  more  eligible  for  their  country 
than  the  least  abatement  of  those  conditions  1  Was 
the  smallest  of  them  worth  six  millions  a-year  and 
a  hundred  thousand  men's  lives  Y  Was  there  no 
way  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  Britain  or  the  se- 
curity of  its  trade,  but  by  the  French  king  turning 
his  arms  to  beat  his  grandson  out  of  Spain  t  If  these 
able  statesmen  were  so  truly  concerned  for  our 
trade,  which  they  made  the  pretence  of  the  war*s 
beginning  as  well  as  continuance,  why  did  they  so 
neglect  it  in  those  very  preliminaries  where  the 
enemy  made  so  many  concessions,  and  where  all 
that  related  to  the  advantage  of  Holland,  or  the 
other  confederates,  was  expressly  settled  t  But 
whatever  concerned  us  was  to  be  left  to  a  general 
treaty ;  no  tariff  agreed  on  with  France  or  the  Low 
Countries,  only  the  Schelde  was  to  remain  shut, 
which  must  have  ruined  our  commerce  .with  Ant- 
werp. Our  trade  with  Spain  was  referred  the  same 
way  ;  but  this  they  will  pretend  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, because  that  kingdom  was  to  be  under  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  we  had  already  made  a  treaty 
with  king  Charles.  I  have  indeed  heard  of  a  treaty 
made  by  Hr.  Stanhope  with  that  prince  for  settling 
our  commerce  with  Spain ;  but,  whatever  it  were, 
there  was  another  between  us  and  Holland,  which 
went  hand  and  hand  with  it, — I  mean  that  of  bar- 
rier, wherein  a  clause  was  inserted  by  which  all  ad- 
vantages proposed  for  Britain  are  to  be  in  common 
with  Holland. 

•  Horatio  Walpole.  leoetAry  tu  thst  embssty. 
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Another  point  which  I  doubt  those  hare  not  con- 
sidered who  are  against  any  peace  without  Spain,  is 
that  the  face  of  affairs  in  Christendom,  since  the 
emperor's  death,  has  been  very  much  changed.  By 
this  accident  the  views  and  interests  of  several 
princes  and  states  in  the  alliance  have  taken  a  new 
turn,  and  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  ours  ought 
to  do  so  too.  We  have  sufficiently  blundered  once 
already,  by  changing  our  measures  with  regard  to  a 
peace  while  our  a£^r8  continued  in  the  same  pos- 
ture; and  it  will  be  too  much  in  conscience  to 
blunder  again,  by  not  changing  the  first ;  when  the 
others  are  so  much  altered. 

To  have  a  prince  of  the  Austrian  family  on  the 
throne  of  Spain  is  undoubtedly  more  desirable  than 
one  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  but  to  have  the  empire 
and  Spanish  monarchy  united  in  the  same  person  is 
a  dreadful  consideration,  and  directly  opposite  to 
that  wise  principle  on  which  the  eighth  article  of 
the  alliance  is  founded. 

To  this  perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  the  in- 
dolent character  of  the  Austrian  princes,  the  wretched 
economy  of  that  government,  the  want  of  a  naval 
force,  the  remote  distances  of  their  seveAd  territories 
from  each  other,  would  never  suffer  an  emperor, 
although  at  the  same  time  king  of  Spain,  to  become 
formidable :  on  the  contrary,  that  his  dependence 
must  continually  be  on  Great  Britain,  and  the  ad- 
vantages of  trade,  by  a  peace  founded  upon  that 
condition,  would  soon  make  us  amends  for  all  the 
expenses  of  the  war. 

In  answer  to  this,  let  us  consider  the  circumstances 
we  must  be  in  before  such  a  peace  could  be  obtained, 
if  it  were  at  all  practicable.  We  must  become  not 
only  poor  for  the  present,  but  reduced  by  further 
mortgages  to  a  state  of  beggary  for  endless  years  to 
come.  Compare  such  a  weak  condition  as  this  with 
so  great  an  accession  of  strength  to  Austria,  and  then 
determine  how  much  an  emperor  in  such  a  state  of 
affairs  would  either  fear  or  need  Britain. 

Consider  that  the  comparison  is  not  formed  be- 
tween a  prince  of  the  house  of  Austria,  emperor  and 
king  of  Spain,  and  with  a  prince  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  king  of  France  and  Spain,  but  between  a 
prince  of  the  latter,  only  king  of  Spain,  and  one  of 
the  former  uniting  both  crowns  in  his  own  person. 

What  returns  of  gratitude  can  we  expect  when  we 
are  no  longer  wanted  T    Has  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
<done  for  the  imperial  family  been  taken  as  a  favour, 
or  only  received  as  the  due  of  the  miguatiaaima  ccma  f 
Will  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  acre  of 
land,  the  least  article  of  strained  and  even  usurped 
prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds  of  those  princes  in 
the  alliance  who  are  alarmed  at  the  consequences  of 
this  turn  of  affairs,   occasioned  by  the  emperor's 
death  1     We  are  assured  it  never  will.     Do  we  then 
imagine  that  those  princes  who  dread  the  overgrown 
power  of  the  Austrian  as  much  as  that  of  the  Bour- 
bon family  will  continue  iu  our  alliance   upon  a 
system  contrary  to  that  which  they  engage  with  us 
upon  Y     For  instance,  what  can  the  duke  of  Savoy 
expect  in  such  a  easel     Will   he  have  any  choice 
left  him  but  that  of  being  a  slave  and  a  frontier  to 
France,  or  a  vassal,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  word, 
to  the  imperial  court  1     Will  he  not  therefore  of  the 
two  evils  choose  the  least,  by  submitting  to  a  master 
who  has  no  immediate  claim  upon  him,  and  to  whose 
family  he  is  nearly  allied,  rather  than  to  another  who 
has  already  revived  several  claims  upon   him  and 
threatens  to  revive  more  ? 

Nor  are  the  Dutch  more  inclined  than  the  rest  of 
Europe  that  the  empire  and  Spain  should  be  united 
in  king  Charles,  whatever  they  may  now  pretend. 
On  tlie  contrary,  it  is  known  to  several  petvons  that 


upon  the  death  of  the  late  emperor  Joseph  the  Stttn 
resolved  that  those  two  powers  should  not  be  join^ 
in  the  same  person,  and  this  they  determinf^  as  a 
fundamental  maxim  by  which  they  intended  to  pro- 
ceed. So  that  Spain  was  first  given  up  by  them; 
and  since  they  maintain  no  troops  in  that  kin{^om, 
it  should  seem  that  they  understand  the  dake  of 
Anjou  to  be  lawful  monarch. 

Thirdly,  those  who  are  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  if  they  be  such  as  no  way  find  their  private 
account  by  the  war,  may  perhaps  change  their  leo- 
timents  if  they  will  reflect  a  little  upon  our  present 
condition. 

I  had  two  reasons  for  not  sooner  publishing  tlm 
discourse ;  the  first  was,  because  I  would  give  vay 
to  others,  who  might  argue  very  well  upon  the  s&me 
subject  from  general  topics  and  reason,  althoa^ 
they  might  be  ignorant  of  several  facts  which  1  had 
the  opportunity  to  know.  The  second  was,  bectiue 
I  found  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the  course  of  this 
argument,  to  say  something  of  the  state  to  wbidi 
the  war  has  reduced  us ;  at  the  same  time  I  knev 
that  such  a  discovery  ought  to  be  made  as  late  ai 
possible,  and  at  another  juncture  would  not  onlj  be 
very  indiscreet,  but  might  perhaps  be  dangerons. 

It  is  the  folly  of  too  many  to  mistake  the  echo  of 
a  London  coffeehouse  for  the  voice  of  the  kingdom. 
The  city  coffeehouses  have  been  for  some  yean 
filled  with  people  whose  fortunes  depend  upon  the 
bank,  East  India,  or  some  other  stock.  Every  nev 
fund  to  these  is  like  a  new  mortgage  to  a  utarer, 
whose  compassion  for  a  young  heir  is  exactly  the 
same  with  that  of  a  stock-jobber  to  the  landed  gentry. 
At  the  court  end  of  the  town,  the  like  places  of  re. 
sort  are  frequented  either  by  men  out  of  place,  and 
consequently  enemies  to  the  present  ministry,  or  by 
oflJcers  of  the  army :  no  wonder  then  if  the  geneni 
cry  in  all  such  meetings  be  against  any  peace,  either 
with  Spain  or  without,  which  iu  other  words  is  no 
more  than  this,  that  discontented  men  desire  another 
change  of  ministry;  that  soldiers  would  be  glad 
to  keep  their  commissions;  and  that  the  crediton 
have  money  still,  and  would  have  the  debtors  borrow 
on  at  the  old  extorting  rate  while  they  have  an} 
security  to  give. 

Now  to  give  the  most  ignorant  reader  some  idea 
of  our  present  circumstances  without  troubling  hia 
or  myself  with  computations  in  form;  everybody 
knows  that  our  land  and  malt  tax  anaount  annuaUy 
to  about  two  millions  and  a  half.  All  other  branehei 
of  the  revenue  are  mortgaged  to  pay  interest  for 
what  we  have  already  borrowed.  The  yearly  charse 
of  the  war  is  usually  about  six  millions,  to  make  op 
which  sum  we  are  forced  to  take  up  on  the  credit 
of  new  funds  about  three  millions  and  a  half.  Tbii 
last  year  the  computed  charge  of  the  war  came  to 
above  a  million  more  than  all  the  funds  the  parlia- 
ment could  contrive  were  sufficient  to  payintemt 
for,  and  so  we  have  been  forced  to  divide  a  deficiency 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  among  the  sereial 
branches  of  our  expense.  This  is  a  demonstratioa 
that,  if  the  war  be  to  last  another  campaign*  it  will 
be  impossible  to  find  funds  for  supplying  it  witboot 
mortgaging  the  malt-tax,  or  by  some  other  method 
equally  desperate. 

If  the  peace  be  made  this  winter,  we  are  then  to 
coustder  what  circumstances  we  shall  be  in  toward 
paying  a  debt  of  about  fifty  millions,  which  i«  * 
fourth  part  of  the  purchase  of  the  whole  island  if 
it  were  to  be  sold. 

Toward  clearing  ourselves  of  this  monstrona  in- 
cumbrance, some  of  these  annuities  will  expire  or 
pay  off  the  principal  in  thirty,  forty,  or  a  hundred 
yean ;  the  bulk  of  the  debt  must  be  lessened  gradu- 
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allj  by  the  best  muiageinent  we  can,  out  of  what 
will  remain  of  the  land  and  malt  taxes,  after  paying 
guards  and  ganiaona,  and  maintaining  and  supplying 
our  fleet  in  the  time  of  peace*  I  hare  not  skiU 
enough  to  compute  what  wUl  be  left  after  theae  ne- 
ceisary  chargea  toward  annually  clearing  so  vaat  a 
debt,  but  beiieTe  it  muat  be  Tery  little ;  however,  it 
u  plain  that  both  these  taxes  must  be  continued,  as 
well  for  supporting  the  goTemment  as  because  we 
hare  no  other  means  for  paying  off  the  principal* 
And  lo  likewise  must  all  the  other  funds  remain  for 
payiog  the  interest.  How  long  a  tame  this  must  re- 
quire, how  steady  an  administration,  and  how  undis- 
turbed  a  state  of  a&irs  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
let  others  determine. 

UoweTer,  some  people  think  all  this  very  reason- 
able, and  that,  since  the  struggle  has  been  for  peace 
and  safety,  posterity,  which  is  to  partake  of  the 
benefit,  ought  to  share  in  the  expense,  as  if  at  the 
breaking  out  of  this  war  there  hacl  been  such  a  con- 
juncture of  afikirs  as  never  happened  before,  nor 
wuuld  ever  happen  again.  It  is  wonderful  that  our 
ancestors,  in  all  their  wars,  should  never  fall  under 
tuch  a  neeessitjr ;  that  we  meet  no  examples  of  it  in 
Greece  and  Borne ;  that  no  other  nation  in  Europe 
ever  knew  anything  like  it  except  Spain,  about  a 
hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  when  they  drew  it 
upon  themselves  b j  their  own  folly  and  have  suffered 
for  it  ever  since ;  no  doubt  we  shall  teach  posterity 
wisdom,  but  they  will  be  apt  to  think  the  purchase 
too  dear,  and  I  wish  they  may  stand  to  the  bargain 
we  have  made  in  their  names. 

It  is  easy  to  entail  debts  on  succeeding  ages,  and 
to  hope  they  will  be  able  and  willing  to  pay  them  ; 
but  how  to  enaore  peace  for  any  term  of  years  is 
dificult  enough  to  apprehend.  Will  human  nature 
ever  cease  to  have  the  same  passions,  princes  to 
entertain  deaigna  of  interest  or  ambition,  and  occa* 
fiions  of  quarrel  to  arise!  May  not  we  ourselves, 
b)  the  variety  of  events  and  incidents  which  happen 
in  the  world,  be  under  a  necessity  of  recovering 
towns  out  of  the  very  hands  of  those  for  whom  we 
are  now  ruining  our  country  to  take  them  1  Neither 
cin  it  be  said  that  those  states  with  whom  we  may 
probably  differ  will  be  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  our- 
Mlves;  for  by  the  circumstances  of  our  situation 
utd  the  impositions  of  our  allies,  we  are  more  ex- 
i^aoated  than  either  they  or  the  enemy :  and  by  the. 
nature  of  our  government,  the  corruption  of  our 
Dunners,  and  the  opposition  of  factions,  we  shall  be 
more  slow  in  recovering. 

it  will  no  doubt  be  a  mighty  comfort  to  our  grand- 
rhildren,  when  they  see  a  few  rags  hung  up  in  West- 
minster Hall  which  cost  a  hundred  millions,  whereof 
^tj  are  paying  the  arrears,  to  boast  as  beggars  do 
that  their  grandfathers  were  rich  and  great. 

I  have  often  reflected  on  that  mistaken  notion  of 
(reJit  so  boasted  of  by  the  advocates  of  the  late 
i&imstry :  was  not  all  that  credit  built  upon  funds 
raited  by  the  landed  men  whom  they  now  so  much 
hue  and  deapiael  Is  not  the  greatest  part  of  those 
fund*  raised  from  the  growth  and  product  of  land  f 
Mast  not  the  whole  debt  be  entirely  paid,  and  our 
flt^ta  and  garraaona  be  maintained,  by  the  land  and 
ni^lt  tax  after  a  peace  1  If  they  call  it  credit  to  run 
t<-Q  mitlinna  in  debt  without  parliamentary  security, 
b)  which  the  public  is  defrauded  of  almost  half,  I 
B>avt  think  auch  credit  to  be  dangerous,  illegal,  and 
P'^^haps  treaaonable.  Neither  has  anything  gone 
tmh«r  to  rain  the  nation  than  their  boasted  credit. 
1  T  my  own  part,  when  1  saw  this  false  credit  sink 
Qpou  the  change  of  the  ministry,  I  was  singular 
"Kough  to  conceive  it  a  good  omen.  It  seemed  as  if 
ihr  young  extravagant  heir  had  got  a  new  steward. 


and  was  resolved  to  look  into  his  estate  before  things 
grew  desperata,  which  made  the  usurers  forbear 
feeding  him  with  money  as  tliey  used  to  do. 

Since  the  moneyed  men  are  so  fond  of  war,  1  should 
be  glad  they  would  furnish  out  one  campaign  at 
their  own  charge  ;  it  is  not  above  six  or  seven  mil- 
lions ;  and  I  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  when 
they  have  done  this,  instead  of  contributing  equal 
to  the  landed  men,  they  will  have  tlieu:  full  principal 
and  interest  at  six  per  cent,  remaining  of  all  the 
money  they  ever  lent  to  the  government. 

Without  this  resource,  or  some  other  equally  mi- 
raculous, it  is  impossible  for  us  to  continue  the  war 
upou  the  same  foot.  I  have  already  observed  that 
the  last  funds  of  interest  fell  short  above  a  million, 
although  the  persons  most  conversant  in  ways  and 
means  employed  their  utmost  invention ;  so  that  of 
necessity  we  must  be  still  more  defective  next  cam- 
paign. But  perhaps  our  allies  will  make  up  this 
dehciency  on  our  side  by  great  efforts  on  their  own  1 
Quite  the  contrary ;  boih  the  emperor  and  Holland 
failed  this  year  in  several  articles,  and  signified  to 
us  some  time  ago  that  they  cannot  keep  up  to  the 
same  proportions  in  the  next.  We  have  gained  a 
noble  barrier  for  the  latter,  and  they  have  nothing 
more  to  demand  or  desire.  The  emperor,  however 
sanguine  he  may  now  affect  to  appear,  will  I  sup- 
pose be  satisfied  with  Naples,  Sicily,  Milan,  and  his 
other  acquiaitious,  rather  than  engage  in  a  long, 
hopeless  war  for  the  recovery  of  Spain,  to  which  his 
allies  the  Dutch  will  neither  give  their  assistance  nor 
consent.  So  that,  since  we  have  done  their  business, 
since  they  have  no  further  service  for  our  arms,  and 
we  have  no  more  money  to  give  them,  and  lastly, 
since  we  neither  desire  any  recompeuce  nor  expect 
any  thanks,  we  ought  in  pity  to  be  dismissed  and 
have  leave  to  shift  for  ourselves.  They  are  ripe  for 
a  peace  to  enjoy  and  cultivate  what  we  have  con- 
quered for  tliem  ;  and  so  are  we  to  recover,  if  possible, 
the  effects  of  their  hardships  upon  us.  The  first 
overtures  from  France  are  made  to  England  upon 
safe  and  honourable  terms ;  we,  who  bore  the  bur^ 
den  of  the  war,  ought  in  reason  to  have  the  greatest 
share  in  making  the  peace.  If  we  do  not  hearken 
to  a  peace  others  certainly  will,  and  get  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  there,  as  they  have  done  in  the  war. 
We  know  the  Dutch  have  perpetually  threatened  us 
that  they  would  enter  into  separate  measures  of  a 
peace,  and  by  the  strength  of  that  argument,  as  well 
as  by  other  powerful  motives,  prevailed  on  those 
who  were  then  at  the  helm  to  comply  with  them  on 
any  terms  rather  than  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
every  year  brought  them  such  great  accessions  to 
their  wealth  and  power.  Whoever  falls  off,  a  peace 
will  follow,  and  then  we  must  be  content  with  such 
conditions  as  our  allies,  out  of  their  great  concern 
for  our  safety  and  interest,  will  please  to  choose. 
They  have  no  further  occasion  for  lighting,  they 
have  gained  their  point,  and  they  now  tell  us  it  is 
our  war ;  so  that  in  common  justice  it  ought  to  be 
our  peace. 

All  we  can  propose  by  the  desperate  steps  of 
pawning  our  land  or  malt  tax,  or  erecting  a  general 
excise,  is  only  to  raise  a  fund  of  interest  for  running 
us  annually  four  millions  further  in  debt,  without 
any  prospect  of  ending  the  war  so  well  as  we  can 
do  at  present.  And  when  we  have  sunk  the  only 
unengaged  revenues  we  had  left,  our  encumbrances 
must  of  necessity  remain  perpetual. 

We  have  hitherto  lived  upoa  expedients  which  in 
time  will  certainly  destroy  any  constitution,  whether 
civil  or  natural ;  and  there  was  no  country  in  Cl^ps- 
tendom  had  less  occasion  for  Uiem  tlian  ours.  We 
have  dieted  a  healthy  body  into  a  consumption,  by 
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plying  it  with  physic  instead  of  food.  Art  will  help 
us  DO  longer,  and  if  we  cannot  recover  by  letting 
the  remains  of  nature  work  we  must  ineyitably  die. 

What  arts  have  been  used  to  possess  the  people 
with  a  strong  delusion  that  Britain  must  infallibly 
be  ruined  without  the  recovery  of  Spain  to  the  house 
of  Austria  1  making  the  safety  of  a  great  and  power- 
ful kingdom,  as  ours  was  then,  to  depend  npon  an 
event  which  after  a  war  of  miraculous  successes 
proves  impracticable.  As  if  princes  and  great  mi- 
nisters could  find  no  way  of  settling  the  public  tran- 
quillity without  changing  the  possessions  of  king- 
doms, and  forcing  sovereigns  upon  a  people  against 
their  inclinations.  Is  there  no  security  for  the 
island  of  Britain  unless  a  king  of  Spain  be  de- 
throned by  the  hands  of  his  grandfather  1  Has  the 
enemy  no  cautionary  towns  and  seaports  to  give  us 
for  securing  trade  1  Can  he  not  deliver  us  posses- 
sion of  such  places  as  would  put  him  in  a  worse 
condition  whenever  he  should  perfidiously  renew 
the  war  1  The  present  king  of  France  has  but  few 
yearv  to  live  by  the  course  of  nature,  and  doubtless 
would  desire  to  end  his  days  in  peace.  Grand- 
fathers, in  private  families,  are  not  observed  to  have 
great  influence  on  their  grandsons,  and  1  believe 
tfiey  have  much  less  among  princes ;  however,  when 
the  authority  of  a  parent  is  gone,  is  it  likely  that 
Philip  will  be  directed  by  a  brother  against  his  own 
interest  and  that  of  his  subjects  t  Have  not  those 
two  realms  their  separate  maxims  of  policy,  which 
must  operate  in  the  times  of  peace  t  These  at  least 
are  probabilities,  and  cheaper  by  six  millions  a-year 
than  recovering  Spain  or  continuing  the  war,  both 
which  seem  absolutely  impossible. 

But  the  common  question  is,  if  we  must  now  sur- 
render Spain,  what  have  we  been  fighting  for  all  this 
while  1  The  answer  is  ready :  we  have  been  fight- 
ing for  the  ruin  of  the  public  interest  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  private.  We  have  been  fighting  to 
raise  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  a  particular  family, 
to  enrich  usurers  and  stockjobbers,  and  to  cultivate 
the  pernicious  designs  of  a  faction  by  destroying  the 
landed  interest.  The  nation  begins  now  to  think 
these  blessings  are  not  worth  fighting  for  any  longer, 
and  therefore  desires  a  peace. 

But  the  advocates  on  the  other  side  cry  out  that 
we  might  have  had  a  better  peace  than  is  now  in 
agitation  above  two  years  ago.  Supposing  this  to 
be  true,  I  do  assert  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  we 
must  expect  one  just  so  much  the  worse  about  two 
years  hence.  If  those  in  power  could  then  have 
given  us  a  better  peace,  more  is  their  infamy  and 
guilt  that  they  did  it  not.  Why  did  they  insist 
upon  conditions  which  they  were  certain  would 
never  be  granted  1  We  allow  it  was  in  their  power 
to  have  put  a  good  end  to  the  v^ar,  and  left  the  na- 
tion in  some  hope  of  recovering  itself.  And  this  is 
what  we  charge  them  with,  as  answerable  to  God, 
their  country,  and  posterity, — that  the  bleeding  con- 
dition of  their  fellow-subjects  was  a  feather  in  the 
balance  with  their  private  ends. 

When  we  offer  to  lament  the  heavy  debts  and  po- 
verty of  the  nation,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  some  men 
answer  all  that  can  be  said  by  crying  up  the  power  of 
England,  the  courage  of  England,  the  inexhaustible 
riches  of  England.  I  have  heard  a  man  [lord 
Halifax],  very  sanguine  upon  this  subject,  with  a 
good  employment  for  life,  and  a  himdred  thousand 
pounds  in  the  funds,  bidding  us  take  courage,  and 
warranting  that  all  would  go  well.  This  is  the  style 
of  men  at  ease,  who  lay  heavy  burdens  upon  others, 
which  they  would  not  touch  with  one  of  their 
fingers.  1  have  known  some  people  such  ill  com- 
puters as  to  imagine  the  many  millions  in  stocks 


and  annuities  are  so  much  real  wealth  in  the  nation; 
whereas  every  farthing  of  it  is  entirely  lost  to  ua, 
scattered  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  Spaia ;  and  the 
landed  men  who  now  pay  the  interest  must  at  bit 
pay  the  principaL 

Fourthly,  Those  who  are  against  any  peace  with- 
out Spain  have,  I  doubt,  been  ill  informed  as  to  th« 
low  condition  of  France,  and  the  mighty  coii»f- 
quenoes  of  our  soocesaes.    As  to  the  first,  it  muit  b« 
confessed    that   after  the   battle  of   Ramiliet  th« 
French  were  so   discouraged  with   their  frequent 
losses  and  so  impatient  for  a  peace,  that  their  kin^ 
was  resolved  to  comply  upon  any  reasonable  teriui. 
But  when  his  snbjeots  were  informed  of  our  exor- 
bitant demands,  they  grew  jealous  of  his  hononr, 
and  were  unanimous  to  assist  him  in  continuing  tbf 
war  at  any  haxard  rather  than  submit.    This  fully 
restored  his  authority ;  and  the  supplies  he  has  re* 
ceived  from  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  which  in  ail 
are  computed  since  the  war  to  amount  to  four  ban. 
dred  millions  of  livres,  and  all  in  specie,  have  en* 
abled  him  to  pay  his  troops.     Besides,  the  rooney  \s 
spent  in  his  ovm  country  ;   and  he  baa  since  waged 
war  in  the  most  thrifty  manner  by  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive ;  compounding  with  us  every  campaign  for  * 
town,  which  costs  us  fifty  times  more  than  it  i» 
worth,  either  as  to  the  value  or  the  consequences. 
Then  he  is  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet  farther  than  pro- 
viding privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on  t 
piratical  war  at  their  own  expense,  and  he  sbaret  la 
the  profit,  which  has  been   very   considerable  \fi 
France  and  of  infinite  disadvantage  to  us,  not  only 
by  the  perpetual  losses  we  have  sufiferedf  to  an  im- 
mense value,  but  by  the  general  diaoouragemeitt  of 
trade,  on  which  we  so  much  depend.     All  thit,  coa- 
sidered  with  the  circumstances  of  that  govenmeBt, 
where  the  prince  is  master  of  the  lives  and  fbitunti 
of  so  mighty  a  kingdom,  shows  that  monarch  not  to 
be  so  sunk  in  his  affiurs  as  we  have  imagined  vs^ 
have  long  flattered  ourselves  with  the  hopes  of. 

Those  who  are  against  any  peace  without  Sjaia 
seem  likewise  to  have  been  mistaken  in  judginjr  ocr 
victories  and  other  successes  to  have  been  of  greater 
consequence  than  they  really  were. 

When  our  armies  take  a  town  in  Flandeis,  tb 
Dutch  are  immediately  put  into  possession  and  v( 
at  home  make  bonfires.  I  have  sometimes  pitied 
the  deluded  people  to  see  them  squandering  a¥»v 
their  fuel  to  so  little  purpose.  For  example :  vb*^ 
is  it  to  us  that  Boucbain  is  takeut  about  which  tke 
warlike  politicians  of  the  coffWehouse  make  inch  • 
clutter  1  What  though  the  garrison  surrender^ 
prisoners  of  war  and  in  sight  of  the  enem;  1  ^^ 
are  not  now  in  a  condition  to  be  fed  with  points  «f 
honour.  What  advantage  have  we  but  that  of 
spending  three  or  four  millions  more  to  get  another 
town  for  the  States,  which  may  open  them  a  nev 
country  for  contributionf  and  increase  the  perqiu* 
sites  of  the  general  t 

In  that  war  of  ten  vears  under  the  late  king,  wbe& 
our  commanders  and  soldiers  were  raw  and  unes- 
perienced  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  at  present. 
we  lost  battles  and  towns  as  well  as  we  gained  thro 
of  late  since  those  gentlemen  have  better  leaned 
their  trade  ;  yet  we  bore  up  then,  as  the  French  d? 
now  ;  nor  was  there  anything  decisive  in  their  suc- 
cesses :  they  grew  weary  as  well  as  we,  and  at  lis^ 
consented  to  a  peace,  under  which  we  might  hx^t 
been  happy  enough  if  it  had  not  been  fbllowvd  t) 
that  wise  treaty  of  partition,  which  revived  the  Umbu 
that  has  lasted  ever  since.  I  see  nothing  elie  in  ttx 
modem  way  of  making  war  but  that  the  side  whirt 
can  hold  out  longest  will  end  it  with  most  advanta*'' 
In  such  a  close  country  as  Flanden»  wbext  i\  ^^ 
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euTted  on  by  deget,  the  army  that  acta  offensiTely  ii 
at  a  much  greater  eapente  of  men  and  money,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  town  taken  in  the  common  forms 
where  the  beategera  have  not  the  worst  of  the  bar- 
gain.    I  neyer  yet  knew  a  soldier  who  would  not 
affirm  that  any  town  might  be  taken  If  you  were 
content  to  be  at  the  charge.    If  you  will  count  upon 
■Acrificing  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  the  rest  is 
all  a  regular  established  method  which  cannot  fail. 
When  the  kin^  of  France,  in  the  times  of  his  grandeur, 
sat  down  before  a  town,  his  generals  and  engineers 
would  often  fix  the  day  when  it  should  surrender : 
the  enemy,  sensible  of  all  this,  has  for  some  years  past 
avoided  a  battle  where  he  has  so  ill  succeeded,  and 
taken   a  surer  way  to  consume  us  by  letting  our 
courage  eraporate  against  stones  and  rubbish,  and 
sacrificing  a  single  town  to  a  campaign,  which  he 
can  so  much  better  afford  to  lose  than  we  to  take. 

Lastly,  Those  who  are  so  violently  against  any 
peace  without  Spain's  being  restored  to  the  house  of 
Auairia  hare  not,  I  beliere,  east  their  eye  upon  a 
cloud  gathering  in  the  north,  which  we  hare  helped 
to  raise,  and  may  quickly  break  in  a  storm  upon  our 
heads. 

The  northern  war  has  been  on  foot  almost  ever 
since  our  breach  with  France.  The  success  of  it  is 
rartons  ;  but  one  effect  to  be  apprehended  was  al- 
wa^a  the  same,  that  sooner  or  later  it  would  inTolve 
us  in  its  consequences,  and  that  whenever  this 
happened,  let  our  success  be  ever  so  great  against 
France,  firom  that  moment  France  would  have  the 
adTstntage. 

By  our  guaranty  of  the  treaty  of  Travendall,  we 
were  obliged  to  hinder  the  king  of  Denmark  from 
cnga^ng  in  a  war  with  Sweden.  It  was  at  that 
time  understood  by  all  parties,  and  so  declared  even 
by  the  British  ministers,  that  this  engagement  spe- 
cially regarded  Denmark's  not  assisting  king  Au- 
gustuflu  But  however  if  this  had  not  been  so,  yet 
oar  obligation  to  Sweden  stood  in  force  by  virtue  of 
former  treaties  with  *  that  crown,  which  were  all  re- 
TiTc<l  and  confirmed  by  a  subsequent  one  concluded 
at  the  Hague  by  sir  Joseph  Williamson  and  Mon- 
sieur liilienroot,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  king's 
reifrn. 

However,  the  war  in  the  north  proceeded ;  and 
our  not  assisting  Sweden  was  at  least  as  well  ex- 
cnaeil  by  the  war  which  we  were  entangled  in  as 
his  not  contributing  his  contingent  to  the  empire 
wrhereof  he  is  a  member  was  excused  by  the  pres- 
sure* he  lay  under,  having  a  confederacy  to  deal 
witH. 

In  this  war  the  king  of  Sweden  was  victorious  ; 
and  "srhat  dangers  were  we  not  then  exposed  tol 
what  fears  were  we  not  int  He  marched  into 
Saxony,  and,  if  he  had  really  been  in  the  French 
interest*  might  at  once  have  put  us  under  the  greatest 
diAralties«  But  the  torrent  turned  another  way, 
and  he  eontented  himself  with  imposing  on  his 
enemy  the  treaty  of  Alt  Rastadt ;  by  which  king 
A  atftamtOB  makes  an  absolute  cession  of  the  crown  of 
Poland*  renounces  any  title  to  it,  acknowledges 
Scantalana,  and  then  both  he  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
Join  in  desiring  the  guaranty  of  England  and  Hol- 
land. The  queen  did  not,  indeed,  give  this  guaranty 
in  form  ;  but  as  a  step  toward  it,  the  title  of  king 
^ra^  gi^vn  ^^  Stanislaus  by  a  letter  from  her  majesty, 
and  the  strongest  assurances  were  given  to  the 
Swv^iah  minister  in  her  majesty's  name,  and  in  a 
cummittee  of  council,  that  the  guaranty  should 
•p«f««llly  he  granted,  and  that,  in  the  mean  while,  it 
^  Ml  the  same  thing  as  if  the  forms  were  passed. 

In  1706  king  Augustus  made  the  campaign  in 
FlaAders :   what  meaaores  he  might  at  that  time 


take,  or  of  what  nature  the  alignments  might  be  that 
he  made  use  of,  is  not  known ;  but  immediately  after 
he  breaks  through  all  he  had  done,  marches  into 
Poland,  and  reassumes  the  crown. 

After  this  we  apprehended  that  the  peace  of  the 
empire  might  be  endangered ;  and  therefore  entered 
into  an  act  of  guaranty  for  the  neutrality  of  it.  The 
king  of  Sweden  refused,  upon  several  accounts,  to 
submit  to  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  particularly  be- 
cause we  went  out  of  the  empire  to  cover  Poland 
and  Jutland,  but  did  not  go  out  of  it  to  cover  the 
territories  of  Sweden. 

Let  us  therefore  consider  what  is  our  case  at  pre- 
sent. If  the  king  of  Sweden  return,  and  get  the 
better,  he  will  think  himself  under  no  obligation  of 
having  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  allies,  but 
will  naturally  pursue,  according  to  his  own  expres- 
sion, his  enemy  wherever  be  finds  him.  In  this 
case,  the  corps  of  the  neutrality  is  obliged  to  oppose 
him,  and  so  we  are  engaged  in  a  second  war  before 
the  first  is  ended. 

If  the  northern  confederates  succeed  against  Swe- 
den, how  shall  we  be  able  to  presenre  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  north,  so  essential  to  our  trade,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  respects  1  What  will  become  of 
that  great  support  of  the  protestant  interest  in 
Germany  which  is  the  footing  that  the  Swedes  now 
have  in  the  empire)  Or  who  shall  answer  that 
these  princes,  after  they  have  settled  the  north  to 
their  minds,  may  not  take  a  fancy  to  look  south- 
ward, and  make  our  peace  with  France  according  to 
their  own  schemes  1 

And  lastly,  if  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of 
Hanover,  and  other  princes  whose  dominions  lie 
contiguous,  are  forced  to  draw  from  those  armies 
which  act  against  France,  we  must  live  in  hourly 
expectation  of  having  those  troops  recalled  which 
they  now  leave  with  us ;  and  this  recall  may  happen 
in  the  midst  of  a  siege,  or  on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 
Is  it  therefore  our  interest  to  toil  on  in  a  ruinous 
war,  for  an  impracticable  end,  till  one  of  these 
cases  shall  happen,  or  get  under  shelter  before  the 
storm  1 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  present  ministry  (pro- 
vided they  could  get  over  the  obligations  of  honour 
and  conscience)  might  find  their  advantage  in  ad- 
vising the  continuance  of  the  war,  as  well  as  the  last 
did,  although  not  in  the  same  degree,  after  the  king- 
dom has  been  so  much  exhausted.  They  might 
prolong  it  till  the  parliament  desire  a  peace,  and 
in  the  mean  time  leave  them  in  full  possession  of 
power.  Therefore  it  is  plain  that  their  proceedings 
at  present  are  meant  to  serve  their  country,  directly 
against  their  private  interest;  whatever  clamour 
may  be  raised  by  those  who,  for  the  vilest  euds, 
would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  oppose  their  mea- 
sures. But  they  think  it  infinitely  better  to  accept 
such  terms  as  will  secure  our  trade,  find  a  sufficient 
barrier  for  the  States,  give  reasonable  satisfaction  to 
the  emperor,  and  restore  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
although  without  adding  Spain  to  the  empire, 
rather  than  go  on  in  a  languishing  way,  upon  the 
vain  expectation  of  some  improbable  turn  for  the  re- 
covery of  that  monarchy  out  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
and  at  last  be  forced  to  a  worse  peace,  by  some  of 
the  allies  falling  off,  upon  our  utter  inability  to  con- 
tinue the  war. 

P.S.  I  have  in  this  edition  explained  three  or  four 
lines  which  mention  the  succession,  to  take  off,  if 
possible,  all  manner  of  cavil ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  but  observe  how  ready  the  adverse 
party  Is  to  make  use  of  any  objections,  even  such  as 
destroy  their  own  principles.  I  put  a  distant  case  of 
the  possibility  that  our  succession,  through  extreme 
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necessity,  might  be  changed  by  the  legislature  in  f 
future  ages,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  those  people 
quarrelling    at    this   who    profess    tbemselTes    for 
changing  it  as  often  as  they  please,  and  that  eyen 
without  the  consent  of  the  entire  legislature. 


SOME 

REMARKS  ON  THE  BARRIER 

TREATY 

Between 

HER  MAJESTY  AND  THE  STATES-GENERAL; 

To  which  we  added. 

The  Mid  Barrier  Treaty ,  with  the  two  separate  Articles ;  part 
of  the  Gounter-prcject ;  the  leutim^nts  of  Prince  Eugene  and 
Count  ZinKendorf  upon  the  mid  Treaty ;  and  a  Representa- 
tioo  of  the  E&gluh  Merchants  at  Bruges. 


PREFACE. 

When  I  published  the  discourse  called  <*The 
Conduct  of  the  Allies/''  I  had  thoughts  either  of 
inserting  or  annexing  the  **  Barrier  Treaty"  at 
length,  with  such  observations  as  I  conceived  might 
be  useful  for  public  information ;  but  that  discourse 
taking  up  more  room  than  I  designed,  after  my 
utmost  endeavours  to  abbreviate  it,  I  contented  my* 
self  only  with  making  some  few  reflections  upon 
that  famous  treaty,  sufficient  as  I  thought  to  answer 
the  design  of  my  book.  I  have  since  heard  that  my 
readers  in  general  seemed  to  wish  1  had  been  more 
particular,  and  have  discovered  an  impatience  to 
have  that  treaty  made  public,  especially  since  it  has 
been  laid  before  the  house  of  commons. 

That  I  may  give  some  light  to  the  reader  who  is 
not  well  versed  in  those  affairs,  he  may  please  to 
know  that  a  project  for  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the 
States  was  transmitted  hither  from  Holland,  but 
being  disapprored  of  by  our  court  in  several  parts,  a 
new  project  or  scheme  of  a  treaty  was  drawn  up 
here,  with  many  additions  and  alterations.  This 
last  was  called  the  counter-project,  and  was  the 
measure  whereby  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  my 
lord  Townshend  were  commanded  and  instructed  to 
proceed  in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  barrier  with  the 
States. 

I  have  added  a  translation  of  this  counter>project 
in  those  articles  where  it  differs  from  the  barrier 
treaty,  that  the  reader  by  comparing  them  together 
may  judge  how  punctually  those  negotiators  ob. 
served  their  instructions.  1  have  likewise  subjoined 
the  sentiments  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  and  the 
count  de  Zinsendorf,  relating  to  this  treaty,  written 
I  suppose  while  it  was  negotiating.  And  lastly,  I 
have  added  a  copy  of  the  representation  of  the 
British  merchants  at  Bruges,  signifying  what  incon- 
veniences they  already  felt  and  further  appre- 
hended from  this  barrier  treaty. 
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Jmaoihb  a  reasonable  person  in  China  reading  the 
following  treaty,  and  one  who  was  ignorant  of  our 
affairs  or  our  geography,  he  would  conceive  their 
high  mightinesses  the  states-general  to  be  some  vast 
powerful  commonwealth,  like  that  of  Rome,  and  her 
majesty  to  be  a  petty  pnnce,  like  one  of  those  to 
whom  that  republic  would  sometimes  send  a  diadem 
for  a  present,  when  they  behaved  themselves  well, 
otherwise  could  depose  at  pleasure  and  place  whom 
they  thought  fit  in  their  stead.  Such  a  man  would 
think  that  the  States  had  taken  our  prince  and  us 
into  their  protection,  and  in  return  honoured  us  so 


far  as  to  make  use  of  our  troops  as  some  imall 
assistance  in  their  conquests  and  the  enlargement  of 
their  empire,  or  to  prevent  the  incursions  of  barba- 
rians upon  some  of  their  out-lying  provinces.  Bui 
how  must  it  sound  in  a  European  ear,  that  Great 
Britain,  after  maintaining  a  war  for  so  many  jean 
with  so  much  glory  and  success  and  such  prodigiotis 
expense;  after  saving  the  empire,  Holland,  and 
Portugal,  and  almost  recovering  Spain,  should  to- 
ward the  close  of  a  war  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
seven  Dutch  provinces,  to  secure  to  them  a  dominioo 
larger  than  their  own,  which  she  had  conquered  for 
them  ;  to  undertake  for  a  great  deal  more,  Trithout 
stipulating  the  least  advantage  for  herself;  and  ac- 
cept as  an  equivalent  the  mean  condition  of  tho«e 
States  assisting  to  preserve  her  queen  on  the  throne, 
whom,  by  God's  assistance,  she  is  able  to  defend 
against  all  her  majesty's  enemies  and  allies  put  to- 
gether 1 

Such  a  wild  bai^in  could  never  have  been  made 
for  us  if  the  States  had  not  found  it  their  intereat  to 
use  very  powerful  motives  with  the  chief  wlfiwri 
(I  say  nothing  of  the  person  immediately  employed), 
and  if  a  party  here  at  home  had  not  been  re«oUed, 
for  ends  and  purposes  very  well  known,  to  contioue 
the  war  as  long  as  they  had  any  occasion  for  it. 

The  counter-project  of  this  treaty,  made  here  tt 
London,  was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience :  I  barr 
said  something  of  it  in  tlie  preface :  her  maje«t}'i 
ministers  were  instructed  to  proceed  by  it  in  tbe;r 
negotiation.  There  was  one  point  in  that  projert 
which  would  have  been  of  consequence  to  BritaiD* 
and  one  or  tiro  more  where  the  advantages  of  th< 
States  were  not  so  very  exorbitant,  and  where  mmt 
care  was  taken  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Is  it  poGsi- 
ble  that  our  good  allies  and  friends  could  not  be 
brought  to  any  terms  with  us,  unless  by  striking  out 
every  particular  that  might  do  us  any  good  and 
adding  still  more  to  those  whereby  so  much  iru  al- 
ready granted  t  For  instance,  the  article  aboot 
demolishing  of  Dunkirk  surely  might  hare  re- 
mained, which  was  of  some  benefit  to  the  Stttn  »s 
well  as  of  mighty  advantage  to  us,  and  which  tbe 
French  king  has  lately  yielded  in  one  of  his  prelioi- 
naries,  although  clogged  with  the  demand  of  u 
equivalent  which  will  owe  its  difficulty  only  to  (bu 
treaty. 

But  let  me  now  consider  the  treaty  itself:  tnos^ 
the  one-and-twenty  articles  of  which  it  consist*, 
only  two  have  any  relation  to  us,  importing  that  tb« 
Dutch  are  to  be  guarantees  of  our  succession,  and 
are  not  to  enter  into  any  treaty  until  the  queen  i> 
acknowledged  by  France.  We  know  very  well  tbat 
it  is  in  consequence  the  interest  of  the  StstM  u 
much  as  ours  that  Britain  should  be  governed  by  & 
protestant  prince.  Besides,  what  is  there  more  tit 
this  guaran^  than  in  all  common  leagues,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  two  powers^  where  eacb  a 
obliged  to  defend  the  other  against  any  inrader 
with  all  their  strength)  Such  was  the  grand  sllianM^ 
between  the  emperor,  Britain,  and  Holland,  whkb 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  as  good  a  guaranty  i>f 
our  succession  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  this  iA 
the  barrier  treaty ;  and  the  mutual  engagements  is 
such  alliances  have  been  always  reckoned  suffiaent 
without  any  separate  benefit  to  either  party. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  interest  of  Britain  that  tb« 
States  should  have  a  sufficient  barrier  sxain^^ 
France  ;  but  their  liigh  mightinesses,  for  some  itrf 
years  past,  have  put  a  different  meaning  upon  i^-^ 
word  barrier  from  what  it  formeriy  used  to  beir 
when  applied  to  them.  When  the  late  kiny  «»* 
prince  of  Orange,  and  commanded  their  armu^ 
against  France,  it  was  never,  once  imagined  that  ■>} 
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•T  the  towns  taken  should  belong  to  the  Dutch ; 
they  were  all  immediately  delivered  up  to  their  law- 
ful monarch,  and  Flandert  was  only  a  barrier  to 
Holland  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain  rather 
than  France.  So  in  the  grand  alliance  of  1701  the 
MTeral  powers  promising  to  endeavour  to  recover 
Flanders  for  a  barrier  was  understood  to  be  the  re* 
covering  of  those  provinces  to  the  king  of  Spain ; 
but  in  this  treaty  the  style  is  wholly  changed  :  here 
are  about  twenty  towns  and  forts  of  great  import- 
ance, with  their  chattellanies  and  dependencies 
(which  dependencies  are  likewise  to  be  enlarged  as 
much  as  possible),  and  the  whole  revenues  of  them 
to  be  under  the  perpetual  military  government  of  the 
Dutch,  by  which  that  republic  will  be  entirely  mas- 
ten  of  the  richest  part  of  all  Flanders,  and  upon  any 
appearance  of  war  they  may  put  their  garrisons  into 
anj  other  place  of  the  Low  Countries :  and  further, 
the  king  of  Spain  is  to  give  them  a  revenue  of  four 
hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year,  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  those  garrisons. 

Why  should  we  wonder  that  the  Dutch  are  in- 
clined to  perpetuate  the  war,  when,  by  an  article  in 
this  treaty,  the  king  of  Spain  is  not  to  possess  one 
tingle  town  in  the  Low  Countries  until  a  peace  be 
made!  The  duke  of  Anjou,  at  the  beginning  of 
ihia  war,  maintained  six -and -thirty  thousand  men 
out  of  those  Spanish  provinces  he  then  possessed, 
to  which  if  we  add  the  many  towns  since  taken, 
which  were  not  in  the  late  king  of  Spain's  possession 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  with  all  their  territories  and 
dependencies,  it  is  visible  what  forces  the  States  may 
be  able  to  keep,  even  without  any  chaige  to  their 
peculiar  dominions. 

The  towns  and  chattellanies  of  this  barrier  always 
maintained  their  garrisons  when  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  France ;  and,  as  it  is  reported,  returned  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  into  the  king's  coffers  ; 
jet  the  king  of  Spain  is  obliged  by  this  treaty  (as  we 
hsTe  already  observed)  to  add,  over  and  above,  a  j. 
revenue  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  a-year.  | 
We  know  likewise  that  a  great  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  is  already  pawned  to  the 
States,  so  that  after  a  peace  nothing  will  be  left  to 
the  aovereign,  nor  will  the  people  be  much  eased  of 
the  taxes  they  at  present  labour  under. 

Thus  the  Sutes,  by  virtue  of  this  barrier  treaty, 
^ill  in  effect  be  absolute  sovereigns  of  all  Flanders, 
and  of  the  whole  revenues  in  the  utmost  extent. 

And  here  1  cannot,  without  some  contempt,  take 
notice  of  a  sort  of  reasoning  offered  by  several  peo- 
ple, that  the  many  towns  we  have  taken  for  the 
Dutch  are  of  uo  advantage,  because  the  whole  reve- 
nue of  those  towns  is  spent  in  maintaining  them. 
For  first,  the  fact  is  manifestly  false,  particularly  as 
to  Lisle  and  some  others.  Secondly,  the  States  after 
a  peace  are  to  have  four  hundred  thousand  crowns 
a- J  ear  out  of  the  renminder  of  Flanders,  which  is 
then  to  be  left  to  Spain.  And  lastly,  suppose  all 
the«e  acquired  dominions  will  not  bring  a  penny 
mio  their  treasury,  what  can  be  of  greater  conse- 
qut^nce  than  to  be  able  to  maintain  a  mighty  army 
out  of  their  new  conquests,  which  before  they  always 
did  by  taxing  their  natural  subjects  t 

How  shall  we  be  able  to  answer  it  to  king  Charles 
HI.  that,  while  we  pretend  to  endeavour  restoring 
him  to  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain,  we  join  at  the 
^me  time  with  the  Dutch  to  deprive  him  of  his 
aatural  right  to  the  Low  Countries  t 

But  suppose  by  a  Dutch  barrier  must  now  be 
understood  only  what  is  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
State*,  yet,  even  under  this  acceptation  of  the  word, 
nothing  was  originally  meant  except  a  barrier  against 
It^nce,  whereas  several  towns  demanded  by  the 


Dutch  in  this  treaty  can  be  of  no  use  at  all  in  such  a 
barrier.  And  this  is  the  sentiment  even  of  Prince 
Eugene  himself  (the  present  oracle  and  idol  of  the 
party  here),  who  says  that  Dendermond,  Ostend,  and 
the  Castle  of  Qand,  do  in  no  sort  belong  to  the  bar- 
rier, nor  can  be  of  other  use  than  to  make  the  States- 
General  masters  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  hinder 
their  trade  with  England ;  and  further  that  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  country  know  very 
well  that  to  fortify  Lier  and  Halle  can  give  no 
security  to  the  States  as  a  barrier,  but  only  raise  a 
jealousy  in  the  people  that  those  places  are  only  for« 
tified  in  order  to  block  up  Brussels  and  the  other 
great  towns  of  Brabant. 

In  those  towns  of  Flanders  where  the  Dutch  are 
to  have  garrisons,  but  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
power  to  remain  to  the  king  of  Spain  after  a  peace, 
the  States  have  power  to  send  arms,  ammunition, 
and  victuals,  without  paying  cuatoms,  under  which 
pretence  they  will  engross  the  whole  trade  of  those 
towns,  exclusive  of  all  other  nations. 

This  prince  Eugene  likewise  foresaw,  and  in 
his  observations  upon  this  treaty  here  annexed  pro- 
posed a  remedy  for  it. 

And  if  the  Dutch  shall  please  to  think  that  the 
whole  Spanish  Netherlands  are  not  a  sufficient  bar- 
rier for  them,  I  know  no  remedy  from  the  words  of 
this  treaty  but  that  we  must  still  go  on  and  conquer 
for  them  as  long  as  they  please.  For  the  queen  is 
obliged  whenever  a  peace  is  treated  to  procure  for 
them  whatever  shall  be  thought  necessary  besides, 
and  where  their  necessity  will  terminate  is  not  very 
easy  to  foresee. 

Could  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects  conceive  that 
in  the  towns  we  have  taken  for  the  Dutch,  and  given 
into  their  possession  as  a  barrier,  either  the  States 
should  demand  or  our  ministers  allow  that  the  sub- 
jects of  Britain  should,  in  respect  to  their  trade,  be 
used  worse  than  they  were  under  the  late  king  of 
Spain  1  Yet  this  is  the  fact,  as  monstrous  as  it  ap- 
pears :  all  goods  going  to  or  coming  from  Newport 
or  Ostend  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  as  those  that 
pass  by  the  Schelde  under  the  Dutch  forts;  and 
this,  in  effect,  is  to  shut  out  all  other  nations  from 
trading  to  Flanders.  The  English  merchants  at 
Bruges  complain  that,  after  they  have  paid  the  king 
of  Spain's  duty  for  goods  imported  at  Ostend,  the 
same  goods  are  made  liable  to  further  duties  when 
they  are  carried  thence  into  the  towns  of  the  Dutch 
new  conquests,  and  desire  only  the  same  privileges 
of  trade  they  had  before  the  death  of  the  late  king 
of  Spain,  Charles  II.  And  in  consequence  of  this 
treaty,  the  Dutch  have  already  taken  off  eight  per 
cent,  from  all  goods  they  send  to  the  Spanish  Flan- 
ders, but  left  it  still  upon  us. 

But  what  is  very  surprising,  in  the  very  same 
article  where  our  good  friends  and  allies  are  wholly 
shutting  us  out  from  trading  in  those  towns  we  have 
conquered  for  them  with  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure, the  queen  Is  obliged  to  procure  that  the  States 
shall  be  used  as  favourably  in  their  trade  over  all  the 
king  of  Spain's  dominions  as  her  own  subjects  or  as 
the  people  most  favoured.  This  I  humbly  conceive 
to  be  perfect  boys' -play  :  **  Cross  I  win,  and  pile*  you 
lose,"  or  "  What's  yours  is  mine,  and  what's  mine 
is  my  own."  Now,  if  it  should  happen  that  in  a 
treaty  of  peace  some  ports  or  towns  should  be 
yielded  us  for  the  security  of  our  trade,  in  any  part 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  at  how  great  a  distance 
soever,  I  suppose  the  Dutch  would  go  on  with  their 
boys'-play  and  challenge  half  by  virtue  of  that  article : 
or  would  they  be  content  with  military  government 

■  The  two  •idet  of  onr  coin  were  once  nominally  diBtinguiahed 
by  cross  and  pile*  ss  they  are  now  by  beads  and  tails. 
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and  the  TevenueSf  and  reckon  them  among  what 
8hall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  barrier  t 

This  prodigious  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent 
to  the  treaty  of  Munster,  made  about  the  year  1648, 
at  a  time  when  England  was  in  the  utmost  confusion, 
and  very  much  to  our  disadvantage.  Those  parts 
in  that  treaty,  so  unjust  in  themseWes  and  so  preju- 
dicial to  our  trade,  ought  in  reason  to  have  been  re- 
mitted rather  than  confirmed  upon  us  for  the  time  to 
come.  But  this  is  Dutch  partnership ;  to  share  in 
all  our  beneficial  bargains  and  exclude  us  wholly 
from  theirs,  CTcn  from  those  which  we  haxe  got  for 
them. 

In  one  part  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  among 
other  remarks  upon  this  treaty,  I  make  it  a  question 
whether  it  were  right  in  point  of  policy  or  prudence 
to  call  in  a  foreign  power  to  be  a  guarantee  to  our 
succession ;  because  by  that  means  we  put  it  out  of 
the  power  of  our  legislature  to  alter  the  succession, 
how  much  soever  the  necessity  of  the  kingdom  may 
require  iti     To  comply  with  the  cautions  of  some 
people  I  explained  my  meaning  in  the   following 
editions.     I  was  assured  that  my  lord  chief-justice 
affirmed  that  passage  was  treason.     One  of  my  an- 
swerer's, I  think,  decides  as  faTourably ;  and  I  am 
told  that  paragraph  was  read  very  lately  during  a 
debate,  with   a  comment  in  very  injurious  terms, 
which  perhaps  might  have  been  spared.     That  the 
legislature  should  have  power  to  change  the  succes- 
sion, whenever  the  necessities  of  the  kingdom  re- 
quire, is  so  very  useful  toward  preserving  our  reli- 
gion  and  liberty,   that  I  know  not  how  to  recant. 
The  worst  of  this  opinion  is,  that  at  first  sight  it 
appears  to  be  whiggish  ;  but  the  distinction  is  thus  : 
the  Whigs  are  for  changing  the  succession  when  they 
think  fit,  although  the  entire  legislature  do  not  con- 
sent ;  I  think  it  ought  never  to  be  done  but  upon 
great  necessity,  and  that  with  the  sanction  of  the 
whole  legislature.     Do  these  gentlemen  of  revolution 
principles  think  it  impossible  that  we  should  ever 
have  occasion  again  to  change  our  succession  t  and 
if  such  an  accident  should  fail  out,  must  we  have  no 
remedy  until  the   Seven  Provinces  will  give  their 
consent  1     Suppose  that  this  virulent  party  among  us 
were  as  able  as  some  are  willing  to  raise  a  rebellion 
for   reinstating  them  in  power,    and  would  apply 
themselves  to  the  Dutch,  as  guarantees  of  our  suc- 
ceesion,  to  assist  them  with   all  their  force  under 
pretence  that  the  queen  and  ministry,  a  great  ma- 
jority of  both  houses,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
were  for  bringing  over  France,    popery,   and    the 
pretender  1     Their  high  mightinesses  would,   as  I 
take  it,  be  sole  judges  of  the  controversy,  and  pro- 
bably decide  it  so  well  that  in  some  time  we  might 
have  the  happiness  of  becoming  a  province  to  Hol- 
land.    I  am  humbly  of  opinion  that  there  are  two 
qualities  necessary  to  a  reader  before  his  judgment 
should  be  allowed  ;  these  are,  common  honesty  and 
common  sense,  and  that  no  man  could  have  mis- 
represented that  paragraph  in  my  discourse  unless 
he  were  utterly  destitute  of  one  or  both. 

The  presumptive  successor  and  her  immediate 
heirs  have  so  established  a  reputation  in  the  world 
for  their  piety,  wisdom,  and  humanity,  that  no  ne- 
cessity of  this  kind  is  likely  to  appear  in  their  days ; 
but  I  must  still  insist  that  it  is  a  diminution  to  the 
Independency  of  the  imperial  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain to  call  at  every  door  for  help  to  put  our  laws  in 
execution.  And  we  ought  to  consider  that,  if  in  ages 
to  come  such  a  prince  should  happen  to  be  in  suc- 
cession to  our  throne  as  should  be  entirely  unable  to 
govern,  that  very  motive  might  incline  our  guaran- 
tees to  support  him,  the  more  efiectually  to  bring 
the  rivals  of  their  trade  into  confusion  and  disorder. 


But  to  return  :  the  queen  is  here  put  mider  the 
unreasonable  obligation  of  being  guarantee  of  tlie 
whole  barrier  treaty  ;  of  the  Dutch  having  potieMion 
of  the  said  barrier  and  the  revenues  thereof  befort 
a  peace ;  of  the  payment  of  four  hundred  thouiuid 
crowns  by  the  king  of  Spain ;  that  the  Sutes  shall 
possess  their  barrier  even  before  king  Charles  is  in 
possession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  although  by 
the  fifth  article  of  the  grand  alliance  her  majettj  if 
under  no  obligation  to  do  anything  of  this  Dstore 
except  in  a  general  treaty. 

All  kings,  princes,  and  states,  are  invited  to  enter 
into  this  treaty,  and  to  be  guarantees  of  its  execution. 
This  article,  though  very  frequent  in  treaties,  leeiiM 
to  look  very  oddly  in  that  of  the  barrier.  Popiih 
princes  are  here  invited  among  others  to  become 
guarantees  of  our  protestant  succession  :  every  pettv 
prince  in  Germany  must  be  entreated  to  preserve  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain  upon  her  throne.  The  king 
of  Spain  is  invited  particulariy,  and  by  name,  to  be- 
come guarantee  of  the  execution  of  a  treaty  bv 
which  his  allies,  who  pretend  to  fight  his  battles  and 
recover  his  dominions,  strip  him  in  effect  of  all  hit 
ten  provinces ;  a  clear  reason  why  they  never  lent 
any  forces  to  Spain,  and  why  the  obligation  not  u> 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France  until  tbit 
entire  monarchy  was  yielded  as  a  preliminary  wai 
struck  out  of  the  counter-project  by  the  Dutch. 
They  fought  only  in  Flanders  because  there  thff 
only  fought  for  themselves.  King  Charles  mo<t 
needs  accept  this  invitation  very  kindly,  and  stsiMi 
by  with  great  satisfaction  while  the  Belgic  lioo 
divides  the  prey  and  assigns  it  all  to  himself.  1  re- 
member there  was  a  parcel  of  soldiers  who  robbed  i 
farmer  of  his  poultry,  and  then  made  him  wait  at 
table  while  they  devoured  his  victuals  without  ginng 
him  a  morsel,  and  upon  his  expostulating  bad  onlj 
for  answer,  "Why,  sirrah,  are  we  not  come  here 
to  protect  you  V*  And  thus  much  for  this  generoin 
invitation  to  all  kings  and  princes  to  lend  their  assft- 
ance,  and  become  guarantees  out  of  pure  good  natare 
for  securing  Flanders  to  the  Dutch. 

In  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  no  care  was  taken  to 
oblige  the  French  king  to  acknowledge  the  right  of 
succession  in  her  present  majesty ;  for  want  of  which 
point  being  then  settled,  France  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge her  for  queen  of  Great  Britain  after  the  hie 
king's  death.  This  unaccountable  neglect  (if  it  were 
a  neglect)  is  here  called  an  omission,  and  care  is 
taken  to  supply  it  in  the  next  general  treaty  of  peace- 
I  mention  this  occasionally,  because  I  have  aoiBf 
stubborn  doubts  within  me  whether  it  were  t  wiUnl 
omission  or  not.  Neither  do  I  herein  reflect  in  the 
least  upon  the  memory  of  his  late  majest)*,  whom  I 
entirely  acquit  of  any  imputation  upon  this  matter. 
But  when  I  recollect  the  behaviour,  the  langua<^i 
and  the  principles  of  some  certain  persons  In  those 
days,  and  compare  them  with  that  omission,  I  ud 
tempted  to  draw  some  conclusions  which  a  ceitiio 
par^  would  be  more  ready  to  call  fake  and  maliciosi 
than  to  ]irove  them  so. 

I  must  here  take  leave  (because  it  will  not  other- 
wise fall  in  my  way)  to  say  a  tevr  words  in  return  to 
a  gentleman,  I  know  not  of  what  character  or  catt- 
ing, who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  write  three  dis- 
courses against  that  treatise  of  The  Conduct  of  the 
Allies,  &c.,  and  promises  for  my  comfort  to  con- 
clude all  in  a  fourth.  I  pity  answerers  with  all  mj 
heart  for  the  many  disadvantages  they  lie  under. 
My  book  did  a  world  of  mischief  (as  he  calls  it)  he- 
fore  his  First  Part  could  possibly  come  out,  and  « 
went  on  through  the  kingdom  while  his  limped  slowlj 
after,  and  if  it  arrived  at  all  was  too  late,  for  peopi*-'* 
opinions  were  already  fixed.     His  manner  of  au- 
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fwering  me  U  thus :  Of  those  &ets  which  he  pre- 
teada  to  ezsnune  some  he  resolutely  denies,  otlien 
he  endeavours  to  extenuate,  and  the  rest  he  distorts 
with  such  unnatural  terms  that  I  would  engage  by 
the  same  method  to  disprove  any  history,  either  an- 
cient or  modem.  Then  the  whole  is  interlarded 
with  a  thousand  injurious  epithets  and  appellsiions, 
which  heavy  writers  are  forced  to  make  use  of  as  a 
supply  for  that  want  of  spirit  and  genius  they  are 
not  bom  to:  yet  after  all  he  allows  a  very  great 
point  for  which  I  contend,  confessing  in  plain  words 
that  the  burden  of  the  war  has  chiefly  lain  upon  us ; 
and  thinks  it  sufficient  for  the  Dutch  that,  next  to 
England,  they  have  borne  the  greatest  share.  And 
iift  not  this  the  great  grievance  of  which  the  whole 
kingdom  complains t  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
my  intelligence  wss  at  least  as  good  as  his,  and  some 
of  it  I  can  assure  him  came  from  persons  of  his  own 
party,  although  perhaps  not  altogether  so  inflamed. 
Hitherto  therefore  the  matter  is  pretty  equal,  and 
the  world  may  believe  him  or  me  as  they  please. 
But  I  think  the  great  point  of  controversy  between 
us  is,  whether  the  effects  and  consequences  of  things 
follow  better  from  his  premises  or  mine  1  And  there 
I  wnll  not  be  satisfied  unless  he  will  allow  the  whole 
advantage  to  be  on  my  side.  Here  is  a  flourishing 
kingdom  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin  by  a  most 
ftaccessful  and  glorious  war  of  ten  years,  under  an 
able*  diligent,  and  loyal  ministr}',  a  most  faithful, 
just,  and  generous  commander,  and  in  ccmj unction 
with  the  most  hearty,  reasonable,  and  sincere  allies. 
This  is  the  case  as  that  author  represents  it.  I  have 
heard  a  story,  I  think  is  was  of  the  duke  of  ***, 
who,  playing  at  hazard  at  the  groom- porter's  in  much 
cvmpany,  held  in  a  great  many  hands  together,  and 
drew  a  huge  heap  of  gold ;  but  in  the  heat  of  play 
neiker  observed  a  sharper  who  came  once  or  twice 
under  his  arm  and  swept  a  great  deal  of  it  into  his 
bat,  the  company  thought  it  had  been  one  of  his  ser- 
^-anta.  'When  tne  duke's  hand  was  out,  they  were 
talking  how  much  he  had  won.  **  Yes,"  said  be, 
**  I  held  in  very  long  ;  yet  methinks  I  have  won  but 
very  little."  They  told  him  his  servant  had  got  the 
rest  in  his  bat,  and  then  he  found  he  was  cheated. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  the  most  im- 
portant lacts  that  I  have  advanced  Justified  by  the 
public  voice  ;  which,  let  this  author  do  what  he  can, 
will  incline  Uie  world  to  believe  that  I  may  be  right 
in  the  rest.  And  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  not 
wilfully  committed  the  least  mistake.  I  stopped  the 
tcoond  edition,  and  made  all  possible  inquiries 
among  those  who  I  thought  could  best  inform  me, 
in  order  to  correct  any  error  I  could  hear  of ;  I  did 
the  same  to  the  third  and  fourth  editions,  and  then 
left  the  printer  to  his  liberty.  This  I  take  for  a  more 
effectual  answer  to  all  cavils  than  a  hundred  pages 
of  controversy. 

But  what  disgusts  me  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  race  of  answer-jobbers  is,  that  they  have  no 
Mift  of  conscience  in  their  dealings :  to  give  one  in- 
stance in  this  gentleman's  Third  Part,  which  I  have 
been  lately  looking  into.  llVhen  I  talk  of  the  most 
petty  princes  be  says  that  I  mean  crowned  heads  ; 
when  I  say  the  soldiers  of  those  petty  princes  are 
resdy  to  rob  or  starve  at  home,  he  says  I  eall  kings 
and  crowned  heads  robbers  and  highwaymen.  This 
is  what  the  Whigs  call  answering  a  book. 

I  cannot  omit  one  particular  concerning  this  au- 
thor, who  is  so  positive  in  asserting  his  ovm  &cts 
and  contradicting  mine :  he  affirms  that  the  business 
of  Toulon  was  discovered  by  the  clerk  of  a  certain 
ipeat  man  who  was  then  secretary  of  state.  It  is 
neither  wise  nor  for  the  credit  of  his  party  to  put  us 
in  mind  of  that  secretary,  or  of  that  clerk ;  however. 


so  it  happens,  that  nothing  relating  to  the  affair  of 
Toulon  did  ever  pass  through  that  secretary's  office ; 
which  I  here  affirm  with  great  phlegm,  leaving  the 
epithets  of  false,  scandalous,  villanous,  and  the  rest 
to  the  author  and  his  fellows. 

But  to  leave  this  author :  let  us  consider  the  con- 
sequences of  our  triumphs,  upon  which  some  set  so 
great  a  value  as  to  think  that  nothing  less  than  the 
crown  can  be  a  sufficient  reward  for  the  merit  of  the 
general.  We  have  not  enlarged  our  dominions  by 
one  foot  of  land ;  our  trade,  which  made  us  con- 
siderable in  the  world,  is  either  given  up  by  treaties 
or  clogged  with  duties,  which  interrupt  and  daily 
lessen  it.  We  see  the  whole  nation  groaning  under 
excessive  taxes  of  ail  sorts,  to  raise  three  millions  of 
money  for  payment  of  the  interest  of  those  debts  we 
have  contracted.  Let  us  look  upon  the  reverse  of 
the  medal ;  we  shall  see  our  neighbours,  who  in  their 
utmost  distress  called  for  our  assistance,  become  by 
this  treaty,  even  in  time  of  peace,  masters  of  a  more 
considerable  country  than  their  own ;  in  a  condition 
to  strike  terror  into  us,  with  fifty  thousand  veterans 
ready  to  invade  us  from  that  country  which  we  have 
conquered  for  them,  and  to  commit  insolent  hos- 
tilities upon  us  in  all  other  parts,  as  they  have  lately 
done  in  the  East  Indies. 

THE  BAKBIER  TREATY   BETWEBV    HER  MAJBSTY    AND 
TUB   STATES    QBNBRAL. 

Her  majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
lords  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
having  considered  how  much  it  concerns  the  quiet 
and  security  of  their  kingdoms  and  states,  and  the 
public  tranquillity,  to  maintain  and  to  secure  on 
one  side  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  such  manner  as  it  is  now  established  by  the 
laws  of  the  kingdom ;  and  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  should 
have  a  strong  and  sufficient  barrier  against  France 
and  others  who  would  surprise  or  attack  them ;  and 
her  majesty  and  the  said  States  Genetal  apprehend- 
ing, with  Just  reason,  the  troubles  and  the  mischiefs 
which  may  happen  in  relation  to  this  succession  if 
at  any  time  there  should  be  any  person  or  any  power 
who  should  call  it  in  question ;  and  that  the  coun- 
tries and  states  of  the  said  lords  the  States  General 
were  not  furnished  with  such  a  barrier : — for  these 
said  reasons  her  said  majesty  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain,  although  in  the  vigour  of  her  sge  and  en- 
joying perfect  health  (in  which  may  God  preserve 
her  many  years !),  out  of  an  effect  of  her  usual  pru- 
dence and  piety,  hss  thought  fit  to  enter  with  the 
lords  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces 
into  a  particular  alliance  and  confederacy,  the  prin« 
cipal  end  and  only  aim  of  which  shall  be  the  publie 
quiet  and  tranquillity,  and  to  prevent,  by  measures 
taken  in  time,  all  the  events  which  might  one  day 
excite  new  wars.  It  is  with  this  view  that  her 
British  majesty  has  given  her  full  power  to  agree 
upon  some  articles  of  a  treaty,  in  addition  to  the 
treaties  and  alliances  that  she  hath  already  with  the 
lords^tbe  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to 
her  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary, 
Charles  viscount  Townshend,  baron  of  Lynn- Regis, 
privy  counsellor  of  her  British  majesty,  captain  of 
her  said  majesty's  yeoman  of  the  guard,  and  her 
lieutenant  in  the  county  of  Norfolk ;  and  the  lords 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  to  the 
sieurs  John  de  Welderu,  lord  of  Yalbuig,  great 
bailiff  of  the  Lower  Betewe,  of  the  body  of  the  no- 
bility of  the  province  of  Guelder;  Frederick,  baron  of 
Reede,  lord  of  Lier,  St.  Anthony,  and  T'er  Lee,  of 
the  order  of  the  nobility  of  the  province  of  Holland 
and  West  Friesland ;  Anthony  Heinsius,  counsellor^ 
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pensionary  of  the  proTince  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesiand,  keeper  of  the  great  leal,  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  fiefs  of  the  same  province  ;  Cornelius 
Van  Gheel,  lord  of  Spranhrook,  Bulkesteyn,  &c. ; 
Gedeon  Hoeuft,  canon  of  the  chapter  of  the  church 
of  St.  Peter  at  Utrecht,  aud  elected  counsellor  in 
the  states  of  the  province  of  Utrecht;  Hassal  Van 
Sminia,  secretary  of  the  chamber  of  the  accounts  of 
the  province  of  Friesland ;  Ernest  Ittersum,  lord  of 
Osterbof,  of  the  body  of  the  nobility  of  the  province 
of  Overyssel ;  and  Wicher  Wichers,  senator  of  the 
city  of  Groningen ;  all  deputies  to  the  assembly  of 
the  said  lords  of  the  States  General  on  the  part  re- 
spectively of  the  provinces  of  Guelder,  Holland,  West 
Friesland,  Zeland,  Utrecht,  Friesland,  Overyssel, 
and  Groningen,  and  Ommelands ;  who,  by  virtue  of 
their  full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
articles : — 

Art.  I. — The  treaties  of  peace,  friendship,  alli- 
ance, and  confederacy,  between  her  Britannic  majesty 
and  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces, 
shall  be  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  present 
treaty,  and  shall  remain  in  their  former  force  and 
vigour  as  if  they  were  inserted  word  for  word. 

Art.  II. — The  succession  to  the  crown  of  England 
having  been  settled  by  an  actof  parliament  passed 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  majesty  king 
William  III.,  the  title  of  which  is,  *'  An  act  for  the 
further  limitation  of  the  crown,  and  better  securing 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject ;"  and  lately, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  her  present  majesty, 
the  succession  having  been  again  established  and 
confirmed  by  another  act  made  for  the  greater  se- 
curity  of  her  majesty's  person  and  government,  and 
the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  &c., 
in  the  line  of  the  most  serene  house  of  Hanover, 
and  in  the  person  of  the  princess  Sophia,  and  of  her 
heirs  and  successors,  and  descendants,  male  and 
female,  already  born  or  to  be  bom  ;  and  although 
no  power  hath  any  right  to  oppose  the  laws  made 
upon  this  subject  by  the  crown  and  parliament  of 
Great  Britain  ;  if  it  shall  happen  nevertheless,  that 
under  any  pretence,  or  by  any  cause  whatever,  any 
person  or  any  power  or  state  may  pretend  to  dis- 
pute the  establishment  which  the  parliament  hath 
made  of  the  aforesaid  succession  in  the  most  serene 
house  of  Hanover,  to  oppose  the  said  succession,  to 
assist  or  favour  those  who  may  oppose  it,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  open  war,  or  by  fomenting 
seditions  and  conspiracies  against  her  or  him  to 
whom  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  shall  descend, 
according  to  the  acts  aforesaid  ;  the  States  General 
engage  and  promise  to  assist  and  maintain  in  the 
•aid  succession  her  or  him  to  whom  it  shall  belong 
by  virtue  of  the  said  acts  of  parliament,  to  assist  them 
in  taking  possession  if  they  should  not  be  in  actual 
possession,  and  to  oppose  those  who  would  disturb 
them  in  the  taking  of  such  possession,  or  in  the 
actual  possession,  of  the  aforesaid  succession. 

Art.  III. — Her, said  majesty  and  the  States  Ge- 
neral, in  consequence  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  alli- 
ance concluded  between  the  emperor,  the  late  king 
of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  General,  the  7th  of 
September,  1701,  will  employ  all  their  force  to  re- 
cover the  rest  of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries. 

Art.  IV. — And  further,  they  will  endeavour  to 
conquer  as  many  towns  and  forts  as  they  can,  in 
order  to  their  being  a  barrier  and  security  to  the 
said  States. 

Art.  V. — And  whereas,  according  to  the  ninth 
article  of  the  said  alliance,  it  is  to  be  agreed,  among 
other  matters,  how  and  in  what  manner  the  States 


shall  be  made  safe  by  means  of  this  hairier,  tht 
queen  of  Great  Britain  vnll  use  her  endeavoura  to 
procure  that  in  the  treaty  of  peace  it  mav  be  agreed 
that  all  the  Spanish  Low  Conntries,  and  what  eUe 
may  be  found  necessary,  whether  conquered  or  ud- 
conquered  places,  shall  serve  as  a  barrier  to  the 
States. 

Art.  VI. — That  to  this  end  their  high  migfati* 
nesses  shall  have  the  liberty  to  put  and  keep  gv-  i 
rison,  to  change,  augment,  and  diminish  it  as  tb^j  ^ 
shall  judge  proper,  in  the  places  following :  namelyi 
Newport,  Fumes,  with  the  fort  of  Knocke,  Tpres 
Menin,  the  town  and  citadel  of  Lisle,  Toomay  and 
its  citadel,  Conde,  Valenciennes ;  and  the  pUcn 
which  shall  from  henceforward  be  conquered  from 
France,  Maubeuge,  Charleroy,  Namur  and  its  dtftde), 
Lier,  Halle,  to  fortify,  the  ports  off  Perle,  Philippe, 
Damme,  the  castle  of  Gand,  and  Dendermonde. 
The  fort  of  St.  Donas,  being  joined  to  the  fortifin. 
tion  of  the  Since,  and  being  entirely  incorporated 
with  it,  shall  remain  and  be  yielded  in  property  to 
the  States.  The  fort  of  Rhodenhuysen  on  this  side 
Gand  shall  be  demolished. 

Art.  VII. — The  States  General  may,  in  case  o{ 
an  apparent  attack  or  war,  put  as  many  troops  u 
they  shall  think  necessary  in  all  the  towns,  places, 
and  forts  in  the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  where  th« 
reason  of  war  shall  require  it. 

Art.  VIII. — They  may  likewise  send  into  the 
towns,  forts,  and  places  where  they  shall  have  their 
garrisons,  without  any  hinderance,  and  without 
paying  any  duties,  provisions,  ammunitions  of  w^ 
arms  and  artillery,  materials  for  the  fortificatiooN 
and  all  that  shall  be  found  convenient  and  necess^ 
for  the  said  garrisons  and  fortifications. 

Art.  IX. — The  said  Sutes  General  shall  al«o 
have  liberty  to  appoint,  in  the  towns,  forta,  and 
places  of  their  barrier,  mentioned  in  tlie  foregoim 
sixth  article,  where  they  may  have  garrisons,  itich 
governors  and  commanders,  majors,  and  other  of- 
ficers, as  they  shall  find  proper,  who  shall  not  be 
subject  to  any  other  orders,  whatsoever  they  be,  or 
from  whencesoever  they  may  come,  relating  to  the 
security  and  military  government  of  the  said  plates, 
but  only  to  those  of  their  high  raightineaes  (eida- 
give  of  all  others)  ;  still  preserving  the  rights  ud 
privileges,  as  well  ecclesiaitical  as  political,  of  ^ 
Charles  III. 

Art.  X.— That  besides,  the  States  shall  hste 
liberty  to  fortify  the  said  towns,  places,  and  fort* 
which  belong  to  them,  and  repair  the  fortificatioiu 
of  them,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  judge  nere*- 
sary ;  and  further  to  do  whatever  shall  be  uaefiil  ior 
their  defence. 

Art.  XI.— -It  is  agreed  that  the  States  Gcnenl 
shall  have  all  the  revenues  of  the  towns,  plartN 
jurisdictions,  and  their  dependencies,  which  thrr 
shall  have  for  their  barrier  from  France,  which  wp^"f 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  crown  of  Spain  at  the 
time  of  tlie  death  of  the  late  king  Charies  II.;  and 
besides,  a  million  of  livres  shall  be  settled  for  the 
payment  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns  eveiy 
three  months  out  of  the  clearest  revenues  of  ^* 
Spanish  Low  Countries,  which  the  said  king  «^ 
then  in  possession  of ;  both  which  are  for  maintaio- 
ing  the  garrisons  of  the  States,  and  for  supplying  <^' 
fortifications,  as  also  the  magaxines  and  other  necf^ 
sary  expenses  in  the  towns  and  places  above  net- 
tioned.  And  that  the  said  revenues  may  be  suf- 
ficient to  support  these  expenses,  endeavours  shiU 
be  used  for  enlarging  the  dependencies  and  juris- 
dictions aforesaid  as  much  as  possible;   and  p^'- 
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Ueulariy  for  isdading  with  the  juriidiction  of  Ypres 
tbat  of  CmkI,  and  the  forest  of  Niepe  ;  and  with 
the  jurisdiction  of  Liale  the  jurisdiction  of  Douay, 
both  h&Ting  been  so  joined  before  the  present  war. 

Art.  XII. — ^That  no  town,  fort,  place,  or  country 
of  the  Spanish  Low  Countries  shall  be  granted, 
tranarerred,  or  given,  or  descend  to  the  crown  of 
France,  or  any  one  of  the  line  of  France,  neither  by 
virtue  of  any  gift,  sale,  exchange,  marriage,  agree- 
ment, inheritance,  succession  by  will,  or  through 
wtnt  of  will,  from  no  title  whatsoerer,  nor  in  any 
other  msnner  whatsoever,  nor  be  put  into  the  power 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  most  christian  king, 
or  any  one  of  the  line  of  France. 

Art.  XIII. — And  whereas  the  said  states-general, 
in  eoasequence  of  the  ninth  article  of  the  said  alli- 
tnce,  are  to  make  a  conyention  or  treaty  with  king 
Charles  III.  for  putting  the  States  in  a  condition  of 
nUiy  by  means  of  the  said  barrier,  the  queen  of 
(ireit  Britain  will  do  what  depends  upon  her,  that 
all  the  foregoing  particulars  relating  to  the  barrier  of 
the  States  may  be  inserted  in  the  aforesaid  treaty  or 
(t)nvention ;  and  that  her  said  majesty  will  continue 
h^r  good  offices  until  the  aboTcmentioned  conven- 
tion between  the  States  and  the  said  king  Charles 
III.  be  concluded  agreeably  to  what  is  before 
mentioned ;  and  that  her  majesty  wUl  be  guarantee 
of  the  said  treaty  or  convention. 

Art.  XIV. — ^And  that  the  said  States  may  ei^oy 
from  henceforwsurd  as  much  as  possible  a  barrier  for 
the  Spanish  Low  Countries,  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  put  their  garrisons  in  the  towns  already  taken, 
and  which  may  hereafter  be  so,  before  the  peace  be 
concluded  and  ratified.  And  in  the  mean  time  the 
said  king  Charles  III.  shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter 
into  possession  of  the  said  Spanish  Low  Countries, 
neither  entirely  nor  in  part :  and  during  that  time 
the  queen  shsll  assist  their  high  mightinesses  to 
maintain  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenues, 
aud  to  find  the  million  of  livres  a-year  above  men- 
tioned. 

Art.  XT. — ^And  whereas  their  high  mightinesses 
Hue  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Munster,  in  the 
U;h  article,  that  the  river  Schelde,  as  also  the 
canah  of  Sas,  Swyn,  and  other  mouths  of  the  sea 
bordering  thereupon,  should  be  kept  shut  on  the 
*ide  of  the  States  : 

And  in  the  15th  article,  that  the  ships  and  com- 
modities going  in  and  coming  out  of  the  harbours  of 
Flanders  shall  be  and  remain  charged  with  all  such 
imposts  and  other  duties  as  are  raised  upon  com- 
mcMdities  going  and  coming  along  the  Schelde  and 
the  other  canals  above  mentioned : 

The  queen  of  Great  Britain  promises  and  engages 
that  their  high  mightinesses  shall  never  be  disturbed 
tn  their  right  and  possession  in  that  respect,  neither 
•iir^ctly  nor  indirectly;  as  also,  that  the  commerce 
•hall  not,  in  prejudice  of  the  said  treaty,  be  made 
mnre  es«y  by  the  seaports  than  by  the  rivers,  canals, 
iiui  months  of  the  sea,  on  the  side  of  the  States  of 
'he  United  Provinces,  neither  directly  nor  in- 
ilirecily. 

And  whereas,  by  the  I6th  and  I7th  articles  of  the 
»une  treaty  of  Munster,  his  majesty  the  king  of 
Spain  is  obliged  to  treat  the  subjects  of  their  high 
mightinesses  aa  favourably  as  the  subjects  of  Great 
Bntaia  and  the  Hans-towns,  who  were  then  the 
p<^»ple  the  most  favourably  treated ;  her  Britannic 
majp«ty  and  Uieir  high  mightinesses  promise  likewise 
to  take  care  that  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and 
^f  tiieir  high  mightinesses,  shall  be  treated  in  the 
lipanish  Low  Countries  as  well  as  in  Spain,  the  I 
kingdoms  and  states  belonging  to  it,  equally,  and  as  ' 
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well   the  one  as  the  other,  as  the    people  most 
favoured. 

Art.  XYI. — The  said  queen  and  States  General 
oblige  themselves  to  furnish  by  sea  and  land  the 
succours  and  assistance  necessary  to  maintain  by 
force  her  said  majesty  in  the  quiet  possession  of  her 
kingdoms,  and  the  most  serene  house  of  Hanover 
in  the  said  succession,  in  the  manner  it  is  settled  by 
the  acts  of  parliament  before  mentioned ;  and  to 
maintain  the  said  States  General  in  the  possession 
of  the  said  barrier. 

Art.  XVII. — ^After  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty 
a  particular  convention  shall  be  made  of  the  condi- 
tions by  which  the  said  queen  and  the  said  lords  the 
States  General  vrill  engage  themselves  to  furnish  the 
succours  which  shall  be  thought  necessary,  as  well 
by  sea  as  by  land. 

Art.  XVIII. — If  her  British  majesty,  or  the 
States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  be  attacked 
by  anybody  whatsoever  by  reason  of  this  convention, 
they  shall  mutually  assist  one  another  with  all  their 
forces,  and  become  guarantees  of  the  execution  of 
the  said  convention. 

Art.  XIX. — There  shall  be  invited  and  admitted 
into  the  present  treaty  as  soon  as  possible  all  the 
kings,  princes,  and  states,  who  shall  be  willing  to 
enter  into  the  same,  particularly  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty, the  kings  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  and  the 
elector  of  Hanover.  And  her  British  majesty  and 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Prorinces,  and 
each  of  them  in  particular,  shall  be  permitted  to  re- 
quire and  invite  those  whom  they  shall  think  fit  to 
require  and  invite  to  enter  into  this  treaty,  and  to 
be  guarantees  of  its  execution. 

Art.  XX. — And  as  time  has  shown  the  omission 
which  was  made  in  the  treaty  signed  at  Ryswick  in 
the  year  1697,  between  England  and  France,  in  re- 
spect of  the  right  of  the  succession  of  England  in  the 
person  of  her  majesty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
now  reigning ;  and  that,  for  want  of  having  settled 
in  that  treaty  this  indisputable  right  of  her  majesty, 
France  refused  to  acknowledge  her  for  queen  of 
Great  Britain  after  the  death  of  the  late  king 
William  III.,  of  glorious  memory  ;  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  lords  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Provinces,  do  agree  and  en- 
gage themselves  likewise  not  to  4  enter  into  any 
negotiation  or  treaty  of  peace  with  France,  before 
the  title  of  her  majesty  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain,  as  also  the  right  of  succession  of  the  most 
serene  house  of  Hanover  to  the  aforesaid  crown,  in 
the  manner  it  is  settled  and  established  by  the 
before-mentioned  acts  of  parliament,  be  fully  ac- 
knowledged as  a  preliminary  by  France,  and  that 
France  has  promised  at  the  same  time  to  remove  out 
of  its  dominions  the  person  who  pretends  to  be 
king  of  Great  Britain ;  and  that  no  negotiation  or 
formal  discussion  of  the  articles  of  the  said  treaty  of 
peace  shall  be  entered  into  but  jointly,  and  at  the 
same  time,  with  the  said  queen  or  with  her  mi- 
nisters. 

Art.  XXI. — Her  British  majesty  and  the  lords 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces  shall 
ratify  and  confirm  all  that  is  contained  in  the  pre- 
sent treaty  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  day  of  the  signing.  In  testimony 
whereof,  the  underwritten  ambassador  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  of  her  British  majesty,  and  the 
deputies  of  the  lords  the  States  General,  have  signed 
this  present  treaty,  and  have  affixed  their  seals 
thereunto. 
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At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  October,  in  the  year  1709. 

(L.  S.)  TowNSHEND.  (L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welderbn. 

(L.  S.)  J.  B.Yan  Rbedb.  (L.  S.)  A.  Hbimsius. 
(L.  S.)  G.  HoEUFT.  (L.  S.)  H.  Smimia. 

(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Ittehsum.   (L.  S.)  W.  Wichbbs. 

The  sepanUe  Article. 

As  in  the  preliminary  articles  signed  here  at  the 
Hague,  the  28th  of  May,  1709,  bj  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries of  his  imperial  majesty,  of  her  majesty  the 
queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  lords  the  States 
General  of  the  United  FroTinces,  it  is  stipulated 
among  other  things  that  the  lords  the  States  Ge- 
neral shall  haye  with  entire  property  and  soTereignty 
the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  according  to  the  52nd 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Munster  of  the  year  1648 ;  as 
also  that  the  garrisons  which  are,  or  hereafter  shall 
he,  on  the  part  of  the  lords  the  States  General,  in 
the  town  of  Huy,  the  citadel  of  Liege,  and  the  town 
of  Bonne,  shall  remain  there,  until  it  shall  be  other- 
wise agreed  upon  with  his  imperial  majesty  and  the 
empire :  and  as  the  barrier  which  is  this  day  agreed 
upon  in  the  principal  treaty  for  the  mutual  guaranty 
between  her  British  majesty  and  the  lords  the  States 
General  cannot  gite  to  the  United  ProTinces  the 
safety  for  which  it  is  established,  tmless  it  be  well 
secured  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  that  the 
communication  of  it  be  well  joined  together,  for 
which  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  and  the  gar- 
risons in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  Huy,  and  Bonne,  are 
absolutely  necessary :  (experience  having  thrice 
shown  that  France,  having  a  design  to  attack  the 
United  Frorinces,  has  made  use  of  the  places  above 
mentioned,  in  order  to  come  at  them  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  said  provinces)  :  And  further,  as  in 
respect  to  the  equivalent  for  which  the  upper  quarter 
of  Guelder  is  to  be  yielded  to  the  United  Frovinces, 
according  to  the  52nd  article  of  the  treaty  of  Mun- 
ster above  mentioned,  his  majesty  king  Charles  III. 
will  be  much  more  gratified  and  advantaged  in  other 
places  than  that  equivalent  can  avail:  to  the  end 
therefore,  that  the  lords  of  the  States  General  may 
haye  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder  with  entire 
property  and  sovereignty ;  and  that  the  said  upper 
quarter  of  Guelder  may  be  yielded  in  this  manner  to 
the  said  lords  the  States  General,  in  the  convention 
or  the  treaty  that  they  are  to  make  with  his  majesty 
king  Charles  III.  according  to  the  13th  article  of  the 
treaty  concluded  this  day ;  as  also,  that  their  gar- 
risons in  the  citadel  of  Liege,  in  that  of  Huy,  and  in 
Bonne,  may  remain  there  until  it  be  otherwise 
agreed  upon  with  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  em- 
pire; her  mi^esty  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
engages  herself,  and  promises  by  this  separate 
article,  which  shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  it  was 
inserted  in  the  principal  treaty,  to  make  the  same 
efforts  for  all  this  as  she  has  engaged  herself  to  make 
for  the  obtaining  the  barrier  in  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries.  In  testimony  whereof,  the  underwritten 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  her 
British  majesty,  and  deputies  of  the  lords  the  States 
General,  have  signed  the  present  separate  article, 
and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereunto. 

At  the  Hague,  the  29th  of  October,  1709. 
(L.  8.)  TowMSHBND.         (L.  S.)  J.  V.  Welderbn. 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Rbbdb.  (L.  8.)  A.  Hbinsius. 
(L.  8.)  G.  HoBUPT.  (L.  S.)  H.  Sminia. 

(L.  S.)  E.  V.  Ittbrsum.  (L.  S.)  W.  Wichbbs. 

TTie  second  separate  Article. 

As  the  lords  the  States  General  have  represented, 
that  in  Flanders  the  limits  between  Spanish  Flan- 
ders and  that  of  the  States  are  settled  in  such  a 
manner  as  that  the  land  belonging  to  the  States  is 


extremely  narrow  there,  so  that  in  some  plscei  the 
territory  of  Spanish  Flanders  extends  itself  to  the 
fortifications,  and  under  the  cannon  of  the  placei, 
towns,  and  forts  of  the  States,  which  occasions  many 
inconveniences,  as  has  been  seen  by  an  example  a 
little  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  war,  when 
a  fort  was  designed  to  have  been  built  under  the 
cannon  of  the  Sas  Van  Gand,  under  pretence  that  it 
was  upon  the  territory  of  Spain ;  and  as  it  is  neces- 
sary for  avoiding  these  and  other  sorts  of  incon* 
veniences  that  the  lands  of  the  States  upon  the 
confines  of  Flanders  should  be  enlarged,  and  that 
the  places,  towns,  and  forts,  should  by  that  means  be 
better  covered  ;  her  British  majesty,  entering  into  the 
just  motives  of  the  said  lords  the  States  General  in 
this  respect,  promises  and  engages  herself  by  this 
separate  article,  that  in  the  convention  which  the 
said  lords  the  States  General  are  to  make  with  bis 
majesty  king  Charles  III.  she  will  assist  them,  ai 
that  it  may  be  agreed  that,  by  the  cession  to  the 
said  lords  the  States  General  of  the  property  of  an 
extent  of  land  necessary  to  obviate  such  like  and 
other  inconveniences,  their  limits  in  Flanders  ahaB 
be  enlarged  more  conveniently  for  their  secorit;, 
and  those  of  the  Spanish  Flanders  removed  further 
from  their  towns,  places,  and  forts,  to  the  end  that 
these  may  not  be  so  exposed  any  more.  lo 
testimony  whereof,  the  underwritten  ambsMidor 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  of  her  Briii^ 
majesty,  and  deputies  of  the  lords  the  States 
General,  have  signed  the  present  separate  artid^ 
and  have  affixed  their  seals  thereunto. 
At  the  Hague,  the  2gth  of  October,  1709. 

(L.  S.)  TOWNSHEND. 

(L.  S.)  J.  B.  Van  Ri 
(L.  S.)  A.  Hbinsius. 


(L.  8.)  G.  HoEcrr. 
(L.  S.)  J.  B.^  Van  Reede.  (L.  S.)  H.  Smima. 

(L.  8.)  E.  V.  ImMTM. 


The  Articles  of  the  Counter- project,  which  were 
struck  out  or  altered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  Barrier 
Treaty ;  with  some  Remarks. 

Abt.  VI.  To  this  end  their  high  mightinevf* 
shall  have  power  to  put  and  keep  garrisons  in  ^ 
following  places,  yiz.,  Newport,  Knocke,  Menia* 
the  citadel  of  Lisle,  Toumay,  Conde,  Valenciease^ 
Namur  and  its  citadel,  Lier,  Halle,  to  forti^t^i 
fort  of  Ferle,  Damme,  aod  the  castle  of  Gand. 

Remarks. 

In  the  barrier  treaty  the  States  added  the  (oUo^- 
ing  places  to  those  mentioned  in  this  article,  ^ 
Fumes,  Ypres,  towns  of  Lisle,  Maubeuge,  Charle- 
roy,  Philippe,  fort  of  St.  Donas  (which  is  to  be  in  pro- 
perty to  the  Sutes),  and  the  fort  of  Rhodenhtt}«3 
to  be  demolished.  To  say  nothing  of  the  othfr 
places,  Dendermond  is  the  key  of  all  Brabant;  asJ 
the  demolishing  of  the  fort  of  Rhodenhuysen,sitttat' 
between  Gand  and  Sas  Van  Gand,  can  only  aerte  to 
defraud  the  king  of  Spain  of  the  duties  upon  ^* 
imported  and  exported  there. 

Art.  VII.  The  said  States  may  put  into  the  mi 
towns,  forts,  and  places,  and  in  case  of  open  «v 
with  France,  into^ail  the  other  towns,  places,  and  M^ 
whatever  troops  the  reason  of  war  ahall  require. 

Remarks. 

But  in  the  barrier  treaty  it  is  said,  in  case  <» 
an  apparent  attack  or  war,  without  sped^rii^  H"^ 
France  ;  neither  is  the  number  of  troops  limited  » 
what  the  reason  of  war  shall  require,  but  what  the 
States  shall  think  necessary. 

Art.  IX.  Beside  some  smaller  differencfs*  ^'^ 
with  a  saWo,  not  only  for  the  ecclesiastical  and  end 
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rigfati  of  the  king  of  Spain,  bnt  UkewiM  for  hia  re- 
TenuM  in  the  said  towns,  which  revenues,  in  the 
barrier-trefity,  are  all  given  to  the  States. 

Akt.  XI.  The  revenues  of  the  chattellanies  and 
dependencies  of  the  towns  and  places  which  the 
States  ihsU  have  for  their  barrier  against  France, 
uid  which  were  not  in  the  possession  of  the  crown 
of  Spain  at  the  late  king  of  Spain's  death,  shall  be 
fettled  to  be  a  fund  for  maintaining  garrisons  and 
providing  for  the  fortifications  and  magazines,  and 
other  necessary  chaiges,  of  the  said  towns  of  the 
hairier. 

Remarks. 

I  desire  the  reader  to  compare  this  with  the  ITth 
article  of  the  barrier  treaty,  where  he  will  see  how 
prodigiously  it  is  enlarged. 

Abt.  XIV.  All  this  to  be  without  prejudice  to 
such  other  treaties  and  conventions  as  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  their  high  mightinesses  may  think 
fit  to  make  for  the  future  with  the  said  king  Charles 
III.,  relating  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  or  to  the 
said  barrier. 

Art.  XV.  And  to  the  end  that  the  said  States 
may  enjoy  at  present,  as  much  as  it  is  possible,  a 
Wrier  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  put  their  garrisons  in  the  chief  towns 
already  taken,  or  that  may  be  taken  before  a  peace 
W  made. 

Remarks. 

These  two  articles  are  not  in  the  barrier  treaty, 
bat  two  others  in  their  stead,  to  which  I  refer  the 
reader.  And  indeed  it  was  highly  necessary  for  the 
Datrh  to  strike  out  the  former  of  these  articles  when 
«>  great  a  part  of  the  treaty  is  so  highly  and  mani- 
festly prejudicial  to  Great  Britain  as  well  as  to  the 
kinp  of  Spain,  especially  in  the  two  articles  inserted 
m  the  place  of  these,  which  I  desire  the  reader  will 
examine. 

Art.  XX.  And  whereas,  by  the  5th  and  9th  ar- 
ticles of  the  alliance  between  the  emperor,  the  late 
km?  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  States  General,  con- 
cluded the  7th  of  Sept.,  1701,  it  is  agreed  and  sU- 
puUted  that  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
Jrith  all  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  of  Spain  in 
'J*1t,  shall  be  recovered  from  the  possession  of 
r  ranee,  as  being  of  the  last  consequence  to  the  trade 
of  both  nations,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  Netheriands, 
for  a  barrier  for  the  States  General ;  therefore  the 
»aid  queen  of  Great  BriUin  and  the  States  General 
iJCree  and  oblige  themselves  not  to  enter  into  any 
negotiation  or  treaty  of  peace  with  France  before 
tbe  restitution  of  the  said  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
»«f»ly,  with  aU  the  dependencies  of  the  crown  of 
J^pain  in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  Low  Coun- 
^«\  with  the  other  towns  and  places  in  the  pos- 
««iion  of  France  above  mentioned  in  this  treaty,  and 
w*«>  after  the  manner  specified  in  this  treaty,  as  like- 
wiw  all  the  rest  of  the  entire  monarchy  of  Spain,  be 
)  if  Med  by  France  as  a  preliminary. 

AtT.  XXII.  And  whereas  experience  has  shown 
M  what  importance  it  is  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
'  nited  Provinces  that  the  fortress  and  port  of  Dun- 
^jrk  >hould  not  be  in  the  possession  of  France  in 
Jj'^'^^^i^on  they  are  at  present,  the  subjecU  of 
^'^  naUons  having  undergone  such  great  losses  and 
Y«end  so  much  in  their  trade  by  the  prises  taken 
"om  them  by  privateers  sent  out  from  that  port ; 
•i-wmuch  that  France,  by  her  unmeasurable  ambi- 
"on,  may  be  always  tempted  to  make  some  enter- 
Pn^  upon  the  territories  of  the  queen  of  Great 
witam  and  theu  high  mightinesses,  and  interrupt 


the  public  repose  and  tranquillity ;  for  the  preserva  - 
tion  of  which,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  agains  t 
the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  the  allies  engaged 
themselves  in  this  long  and  burdensome  war ;  Uiere* 
fore  the  said  queen  of  Great  Britain  and  their 
mightinesses  agree  and  oblige  themselves  not  to 
enter  into  any  negotiation  or  treaty  of  peace  vrith 
France  before  it  riiall  be  yielded  and  stipulated  by 
France,  as  a  preliminary,  that  all  the  fortifications 
of  the  said  town  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  forts  that  de- 
pend upon  it,  be  entirely  demolished  and  rased,  and 
that  the  port  be  entirely  mined  and  rendered  im- 
practicable. 

Remarks. 

These  two  articles  are  likewise  omitted  in  the 
barrier  treaty ;  whereof  the  first  regards  particularly 
the  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  other 
about  demolishing  those  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
something  strange  that  the  late  ministry,  whose  ad- 
vocates raise  such  a  clamour  about  the  necessity  of 
recovering  Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon,  should 
suffer  the  Dutch  to  strike  out  this  article,  which  I 
think  clearly  shows  the  reason  why  the  States  never 
troubled  themselves  with  the  thoughts  of  reducing 
Spain,  or  even  recovering  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily 
to  the  emperor,  but  were  wholly  fixed  upon  the 
conquest  of  Flanders,  because  they  had  determined 
those  provinces  as  a  property  for  themselves. 

As  for  the  article  about  demolishing  Dunkirk,  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  to  find  it  struck  out;  the 
destruction  of  that  place,  although  it  would  be  use- 
ful to  the  States,  does  more  nearly  import  Britain, 
and  was  therefore  a  point  that  such  ministers  could 
more  easily  get  over. 

The  Sentiments  of  Prince  Euoemb  of  Savoy,  and 
of  the  Count  de  Zinzemdorp,  relating  to  the  Bar- 
rier of  the  States  General,  to  the  Upper  Quarter  of 
Guelder,  and  to  the  Towns  of  the  Electorate  of 
Cologn,  and  of  the  Bishopric  of  Liege. 

Although  the  orders  and  instructions  of  the  courts 
of  Vienna  and  Barcelona  upon  the  matters  above 
mentioned  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  give  directions 
for  what  follows;  notwithstanding  the  prince  and 
count  above  mentioned,  considering  the  present  state 
of  afilairs,  are  of  the  following  opinion : — 

First  That  the  counter-project  of  England,  relating 
to  the  places  where  the  States  General  may  put  and 
keep  garrisons,  ought  to  be  followed,  except  Lier, 
HaUe,  to  fortify,  and  the  castle  of  Gand.  Provided 
likewise  that  the  sentiments  of  England  be  parti- 
cularly conformed  to  relating  to  Dendermond  and 
Ostend,  as  places  in  nowise  belonging  to  the  barrier, 
and  which,  as  well  as  the  castle  of  Gand,  can  only 
serve  to  make  the  States  General  masters  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  hinder  trade  vrith  England. 
And  as  to  Lier  and  Halle,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  country  know  that  these  towns  cannot  give 
any  security  to  the  States  General,  but  can  only 
make  people  believe  that  these  places  being  forti- 
fied would  rather  serve  to  block  up  Brussels  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  Brabant. 

Secondly.  As  to  what  is  said  in  the  7th  article  of 
the  counter-project  of  England,  relating  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  the  barrier 
in  case  of  an  open  war ;  this  is  agreeable  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  said  prince  and  count,  who  think  like- 
wise that  there  ought  to  be  added  to  the  eighth  arti- 
cle that  no  goods  or  merchandise  should  be  sent 
into  the  towns  where  the  States  General  shall  have 
garrisons,  nor  be  comprehended  under  the  names  of 
such  things  as  the  said  garrisons  and  fortifications 
shall  have  need  of.  And  to  this  end  the  said  things 
shall  be  inspected  in  those  places  where  they  are  to 
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pass ;  as  likewise  the  quantity  shall  be  settled  that 
the  garrisons  may  want. 

Thirdly.  As  to  the  9th  article,  relating  to  the  go- 
vernors  and  commanders  of  those  towns,  forts,  and 
places  where  the  States  General  shall  have  their  gar- 
risons, the  said  prince  and  count  are  of  opinion  that 
the  said  governors  and  commanders  ought  to  take 
an  oath  as  well  to  the  king  of  Spain  as  to  the  States 
General;  but  they  may  take  a  particular  oath  to 
the  latter  that  they  will  not  admit  foreign  troops 
without  their  consent,  and  that  they  will  depend 
exclusively  upon  tlie  said  States  in  whatever  regards 
the  military  power.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they 
ought  exclusively  to  promise  the  king  of  Spain  that 
they  will  not  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  law,  civil 
power,  revenues,  or  any  other  matters,  ecclesiastical 
or  civil,  unless  at  the  desire  of  ihe  king's  officers  to 
assist  them  in  the  execution  ;  in  which  case  the  said 
commanders  should  be  obliged  not  to  refuse  them. 

Fouithly.  As  to  the  1 0th  article,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  added,  unless  that  the  States  General  may  re- 
pair  and  increase  the  fortifications  of  the  towns, 
places,  and  forts,  where  they  shall  have  their  garri- 
sons ;  but  this  at  their  own  expense.  Otherwise, 
under  that  pretext,  they  might  seize  all  the  revenues 
of  the  coimtry. 

Fifthly.  As  to  the  11th  article,  they  think  the 
States  ought  not  to  have  the  revenues  of  the  chatteU 
lanies  and  dependencies  of  these  towns  and  places 
which  are  to  be  their  barrier  against  France,  this 
being  a  sort  of  sovereignty,  and  very  prejudicial  to 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  economy  of  the  country. 
But  the  said  prince  and  count  are  of  opinion  that 
the  States  General  ought  to  have,  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  garrisons  and  fortifications,  a  sum  of 
money,  of  a  million  and  a  half  or  two  millions  of 
florins,  which  they  ought  to  receive  from  the  king's 
officers,  who  shall  be  ordered  to  pay  that  sum  before 
any  other  payment. 

Sixthly.  And  the  convention  which  shall  be  made 
on  this  affair  between  his  catholic  majesty  and  the 
States  General  shall  be  for  a  limited  time. 

These  are  the  utmost  conditions  to  which  the  said 
prince  and  count  think  it  possible  for  his  catholic 
majesty  to  be  brought;  and  they  declare,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  imperial  and  catholic  majesties 
will  sooner  abandon  the  Low  Countries  than  to  take 
them  upon  other  conditions,  which  would  be  equally 
expensive,  shameful,  and  unacceptable  to  them. 

On  the  other  side,  the  said  prince  and  count  are 
persuaded  that  the  advantages  at  this  time  yielded 
to  the  States  General,  may  hereafter  be  very  preju- 
dicial to  themselves ;  forasmuch  as  they  may  put 
the  people  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  some  dan- 
gerous extremity,  considering  the  antipathy  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  that  extending  of  frontiers  is 
entirely  contrary  to  the  maxims  of  their  government. 
As  to  the  upper  quarter  of  Guelder,  the  said 
prince  and  count  are  of  opinion  that  the  States  Ge- 
neral may  be  allowed  the  power  of  putting  in  garri- 
sons into  Venlo,  Ruremond,  and  Steffenswaert,  with 
orders  to  furnish  the  said  States  with  the  revenues 
of  the  country,  which  amount  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand florins. 

As  to  Bonne  belonging  to  the  electorate  of  Co- 
logn,  Liege  and  Huy  to  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  it  is 
to  be  understood  that,  these  being  imperial  towns,  it 
does  not  depend  upon  the  emperor  to  consent  that 
foreign  garrisons  should  be  placed  in  them  upon  any 
pretence  whatsoever.  But,  whereas  the  States  Ge- 
neral demand  them  only  for  their  security,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  in  those  towns  a  garrison  of  imperial 
troops,  of  whom  the  States  may  be  in  no  suspicion, 
as  they  might  be  of  a  garrison  of  an  elector  who 
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might  possibly  have  views  opposite  to  their  interati. 
But  this  is  proposed  only  in  case  that  it  shall  not  be 
thought  more  proper  to  rase  one  or  other  of  the  said 
towns. 

The  Representation  of  the  EngKsh  MtrchantM  at 
Bruges,  relating  to  the  Barrier  Treaty, 

David  White,  and  other  Merchants,  her  Msjeft}'* 
Subjects,  residing  at  Bruges  and  other  Townt  in 
Flanders,  crave  leave  humbly  to  represent: 

That  whereas  the  cities  of  Lisle,  Toumay,  Mnin. 
Douay,  and  other  new  conquests  in  Flanders  and 
Artois,  taken  from  the  French  this  war  by  the  united 
forces  of  her  majesty  and  her  allies,  are  now  becorce 
entirely  under  the  government  of  the  States  Genenl, 
and  that  we,  her  majesty's  subjects,  may  b«  mide 
liable  to  such  duties  and  impositions  on  trade  as  th^ 
said  States  Genersl  shall  think  fit  to  impose  on  us : 
we  humbly  hope  and  conceive  that  it  is  her  majeit; '• 
intention  and  design  that  the  trade  of  her  dominioos 
and  subjects,  which  is  carried  on  with  these  cei 
conquests,  may  be  on  an  equal  foot  with  that  of  tb 
subjects  and  dominions  of  the  States  General,  sod 
not  be  liable  to  any  new  duty  when  tranqxMted 
from  the  Spanish  Netherlands  to  the  said  new  con- 
quests, as,  to  our  great  surprise,  is  exacted  from  u 
on  the  following  goods,  vis.  butter,  tallowi  lalmoD. 
hides,  beef,  and  all  other  products  of  her  majesty'i 
dominions  which  we  import  at  Ostend  and  there  pat 
the  duty  of  entry  to  the  king  of  Spain,  and  coD»e- 
sequently  ought  not  to  be  liable  to  any  new  dutr 
when  they  carry  the  same  goods  and  all  others  froo 
their  dominions  by  a  free  pass  or  transire  to  the  nid 
new  conquests:   and  we  are  under  apprehension 
that  if  the  said  new  conquests  be  settled  or  gitet 
entirely  into  the  possession  of  the  States  Genenl  fer 
their  barrier  (as  we  are  made  to  believe,  by  a  treiij 
lately  made  by  her  majesty's  ambaaaador,  theloiti 
viscount  Townshend,  at  the  Hague),  that  the  Ststrt 
General  may  also  soon  declare  all  goods  snd  ma- 
chandises,  which  are  contraband  in  their  proTiDceN 
to  be  also  contraband  or  prohibited  in  these  nt'v 
conquests  or  new  barrier,  by  which  her  mi;^)' 
subjects  will  be  deprived  of  the  sale  and  consump^ws 
of  the  following  products  of  her  miyesty*s  dominioiA 
which  are  and  have  long  been  declared  contralAi^'i 
in  the  United  Provinces,  such  as  English  and  Scot  j 
salt,  malt  spirits,  or  com  brandy,  and  all  other  ion? 
of  distilled  English  spirits,  whale  and  rape  oil,  kr. 
It  is  Uierefore  humbly  conceived  that  her  mijestu 
out  of  her  great  care  and  gracious  concern  for  l^? 
benefit  of  her  subjects  and  dominions,  may  be  pl^^tf-' 
to  direct,  by  a  treaty  of  commerce  or  some  othrt 
way,  that  their  trade  may  be  put  on  an  equal  foc*t 
in  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  new  c«s- 
quests  of  barrier  with  the  subjects  of  HoUsod,  t?  { 
paying  no  other  duty  than  that  of  importation  to  de 
king  of  Spain  ;  and  by  a  provision  that  no  prods i 
of  her  majesty's  dominions  shall  ever  be  declArrl 
contraband   in  these  new  conquests,   except  *c*^ 
goods  as  were  esteemed  contraband  before  the  df»tli 
of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain.     And  it  is  also  hurob-f 
prayed  that  the  product  and  manu&cture  of  t^« 
new  conquests  may  be  also  exported  without  psfifin 
any  new  duty  beside  that  of  exportation  at  Ostrac* 
which  was  always  paid  to  the  king  of  Spain;  it 
being  impossible  for  any  nation  in  Europe  to  sscrt 
an  entire  cargo  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies  witbcnit 
a  considerable  quantity  of  several  of  the  nuno&f- 
tures  of  Lisle;  such  as  caradoros,  c^ant,  ^cm\ 
boratten,  and  many  other  goods. 

The  chief  things  to  be  demanded  of  France  are  to 
be  exempted  from  tonnage,  to  have  a  liberty  of  isi' 
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porting  herrings  ind  all  other  fish  to  France  on  the 
same  termi  as  the  Dutch  do,  and  as  was  agreed  by 
them  at  the  treaty  of  commerce  immediately  after 
the  treaty  of  peace  at  Ryswick.  The  enlarging  her 
majesty's  plantations  in  America,  &c.,  is  naturally 
recommended. 


AN  APPENDIX  TO  THE 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  ALLIES  ,^ 

AND  ADDITIONAL  REMARKS  ON  TH£   BARRIER 

TREATY. 


NihU 


aliud  in  fosdere.  nisi  at  pia  et  Btema  pax  tit. 

Cf cxBo.  pro  C*  Balbo. 


Jan.  16,  1718-13. 
I  BEGIN  to  think  that,  though  perhaps  there  may  he 
sereral  Tery  exact  maps  of  Great  Britain  to  he  had 
tt  the  shops  in  Amsterdam  or  the  Hague ;  and  some 
■hiaing  genii  in  that  country  can,  it  may  be,  look 
out  the  most  remarkable  places  in  our  island,  es- 
pecially those   upon  the   aea-coast  or  near   it,   as 
Portnaouth,  Chatham,  Torbay,   and  the  like;   yet 
it  ii  highly  necessary  that  "  Chamberlaine's  Present 
State/'  or  some  other  good  book  of  that  sort,  were 
nrefolly  translated  into  Dutch,  m  U9um  iUuiirissi' 
vwntm  ordinum,  or  with  any  other  sounding  and 
pompous  title,  only  signifying  that  it  was  done  for 
the  use  of  our  ^od  allies,  and  to  set  them  right  in 
the  nature  of    our  government,   constitution,   and 
laws,  with  which  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so  well 
sequaiuted  aa  might  be   expected.     I   am  sensible 
tlist,  as  things  now  stand,  if  a  manifesto  or  memorial 
•hould  be  sent  them,  humbly  representing  to  their 
high  mightinesses  that  Great  Britain  is  an  inde- 
pcDftent  monarchy,  goTemed  by  its  own  laws;  that 
the  queen  is  supreme  over  all  orders  of  the  realm ; 
(hu  no  other  prince,  prelate,  atate,  or  potentate,  has 
or  ought  to  haTB  any  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
tn;  that  where   the  queen,   lords,    and  commons 
•oietnnly  consent,  it  is  a  law  ;  and  where  the  coUec- 
tite  body  of  the  people  agree,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
nation ;  that  the  making  war  and  peace  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  crown ;  and  that  all  alliances  are  to 
be  observed  only  so  far  as  they  answer  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  made :  in  such  a  case  it  is  not  un- 
bkeiy  but  the  Amsterdam  Gazette,  or  some  other 
paper  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  would  immediately 
answer  all  this  by  publicly  protesting  that  it  came 
from  the  Jacobites  and  Frenchified  highfliem,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  admitted  as  genuine :  for 
of  late  that  celebrated  writer  and  two  or  three  of  his 
leconds  have   undertaken  to  tell  us  poor  Britons 
who  arc  our  best  subjects,  and  how  we  ought  to 
hehave  ourselves  toward  our  allies.     So  that  in  this 
unhappy  juncture  I  do  not  see  when  we  shall  come 
to  a  right  understanding.     On  the  other  hand,  sup- 
P<Me  we  agreed  to  give  them  the  precedence  and  left 
the  firut  proposal  for  overtures  of  accommodation  to 
their  management ;  this  perhaps  might  quickly  bring 
«•  to  be  better  acquainted.     Let  them  therefore  lay 
Mtde  all  clumsy  pretences  to  address ;   tell  us  no 
more  of  former  battles,  sieges,  and  glories ;  nor  make 
^e  to  ua  in  prose,  and  extol  our  beauty,  our  fortune, 
Uid  their  own  passion  for  us,  to  the  stars ;  but  let 
ihem  eome  nnindly  to  the  business,  and   in  plain 
^nna  give  us  to  understand  that  they  will  not  re- 
foTniae  any  other  government  in  Great  Britain  but 
^^  higgarchy  only ;  that  they  treated  with  us  aa  such, 

*  I  lAxe  the  ExamiiMr  a  hint  about  thii  prorogation ;  and  to 
pnW  the  i^vLemn  for  h«rteodeme«iothe  Dutch,  in  giving  thvm 
•tiU  more  time  to  ■ubmii.  It  wited  the  occasion  at  present. — 
JMr%9itoSt§lia,  Jan.  15, 1712-13. 


and  are  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  a  usurped 
power  called  a  monarchy,  to  which  they  are  utter 
strangers;  that  they  have  a  just  demand  upon  us 
ever  since  the  Revolution,  which  is  a  precedent  for 
their  interposing  whenever  popery  and  arbitrary 
power  are  coming  in  upon  us,  which  at  present  they 
are  informed  by  their  friends  is  our  case ;  and  be- 
sides, they  are  advised  by  able  counsel  that  we  are 
only  tenants  for  life,  and  they,  being  mentioned  in 
the  entail,  are  obliged  to  have  a  watchful  eye  over 
us,  and  to  see  that  neither  waste  nor  dilapidation  be 
done  upon  the  premises.  If  all  this  be  not  the  case, 
and  a  true  state  of  the  controversy,  as  I  heartily 
hope  it  is  not,  I  leave  any  rational  creature,  pick 
him  where  you  will  between  the  Danube  and  Gan- 
ges, to  judge  of  the  following  remonstrance. 

A  war  is  undertaken  by  several  potentates  in  con- 
junction, upon  certain  causes  and  conditions  plainly 
expressed  in  a  writing  called  "The  Grand  Alliance." 
This  war  is  carried  on  with  success  ;  the  enemy  offers 
to  treat,  and  proposes  to  satisfy  all  the  just  demands 
of  the  several  parties  engaged  against  them.     Great 
Britain  makes  her  claim,  so  does  Portugal,  and  both 
are  fully  satisfied.     The  Dutch  produce  their  barrier 
of  Gertruydenberg,  and  are  assured  they  shall  have 
it  except  two  or  three  places  at  most.     Savoy  and 
Prussia  have  more   than   ever  they  asked.     Only 
the  emperor  will  have  all  Spain,  contrary  to   the 
reasons  upon  which  his  brother's  renunciation  was 
founded,  and  in  direct  violation  of  a  fundamental 
maxim,  '*  the  balance  of  power,  "  so  that  he  would 
involve  us  in  a  second  war  and  a  new  '*  grand  alli- 
ance" under  pretence  of  observing  the  old  one.    This, 
in  short,  is  the  case ;  and  yet  after  all  the  bloodshed, 
expense,  and  labour  to  compass  these  great  ends, 
though  her  Britannic  majesty  finds  by  experience 
that  every  potentate  in  the  grand   alliance  except 
herself  has  actually  broke  it  every  year ;  though  she 
stands  possessed  of  an   undoubted  right  to  make 
peace  and  war;  though  she  has  procured  for  her 
allies  all  that  she  was  obliged  to  by  treaty  ;  though 
her  two  houses  of  parliament  humbly  entreat  her  to 
finish  the  great  work ;  though  her  people  with  one 
voice  admire  and  congratulate  the  wise  steps  she  has 
taken,  and  cry  aloud  to  her  to  defer  their  happiness 
no  longer ;  though  some  of  the  allies  and  one  or  two 
of  the  provinces  have   declared  for  peace,  and  her 
majesty's  domestic  enemies  dread   it  as  the   utter 
downfal  of  their  faction ;  yet  still  the  blessing  de- 
pends, and  expectation  is  our  lot.     The  menacing 
pensionary  has  scruples  ;  he  desires  time  to  look  out 
for  something  to  demand  ;  there  are  a  dozen  or  two 
of  petty  princes  who  want  silk  stockings,  and  lace 
round  their  hats ;  we  must  stay  till  the  second  part 
of  Denain  comes  upon  the  stage,  and  squire  South 
promises  to  go  directly  to  Madrid  the  next  time  we 
show  him  the  way  thither. 

Her  majesty  is  all  goodness  and  tenderness  to  her 
people  and  her  allies.  A  brighter  example  of  piety 
could  not  adorn  the  life  of  her  royal  grandfather, 
whose  solemn  anniversary  we  must  shortly  celebrate. 
She  has  now  prorogued  the  best  parliament  that  e%er 
assembled  in  her  reign,  and  respited  her  own  glory 
and  the  wishes,  prayers,  and  wants  of  her  people, 
only  to  give  some  of  her  allies  an  opportunity  to 
think  of  the  returns  they  owe  her,  and  try  if  there 
be  such  things  as  gratitude,  justice,  or  humanity  in 
Europe.  This  conduct  of  her  majesty  is  without 
parallel.  Never  was  so  great  a  condescension  made 
to  the  unreasonable  clamours  of  an  insolent  faction, 
now  dwindled  into  the  most  contemptible  circum- 
stances. It  Is  certainly  high  time  they  should  begin 
to  meditate  other  measures,  unless  they  vainly  ima- 
gine the  government  must  part  with  both  its  attri- 
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butes  of  mercy  and  justice  till  they  are  pleased  to  be 
dutiful  and  obedient.  What  ill-grounded  hopes  and 
expectations  they  have  underhand  administered  to 
any  of  the  allies  is  not  worth  my  while  to  inquire, 
since,  whatever  they  are,  they  must  come  attended 
with  the  blackest  treason  and  ingratitude.  The 
Dutch  have  the  least  reason  in  the  world  to  rely  on 
such  a  broken  reed ;  and  after  having  solemnly  pro* 
mised  to  conform  themselves  to  her  majesty's  wisdom 
and  depend  on  her  conduct,  which  is  the  language 
of  their  latest  professions,  such  clandestine  manage- 
ment would  fully  deserve  all  those  appellations  with 
which  the  writings  of  the  Whigs  are  ao  richly  em- 
bellished. 

After  all,  when  her  majesty  and  her  subjects  have 
waited  one  period  more,  and  affixed  a  new  date  to 
their  wishes  and  their  patience ;  since  peace  is  the  only 
end  of  every  alliance,  and  since  all  that  we  fought 
for  is  yielded  up  by  the  enemy,  in  justice  to  her  pre- 
rogative, to  her  parliament  and  her  people,  the  de- 
sirable blessing  will  no  doubt  be  reached  out  to  us ; 
our  happiness  will  not  be  put  off  till  they  who  have 
ill-will  at  us  can  find  time  and  power  to  prevent  it. 
All  that  a  stubborn  ally  can  then  expect  is  time  to 
come  in  and  accept  those  terms  whidi  himself  once 
thought  reasonable.  The  present  age  will  soon  taste 
the  sweets  of  such  conduct,  and  posterity  as  highly  ap- 
plaud it.  Only  they  who  now  rail  and  calunmiate  will 
do  so  still,  and  who  are  disposed  to  give  everything  the 
aame  treatment  which  makes  for  our  safety  and  wel- 
fare,  and  spoils  their  game  of  disorder  and  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  true  the  present  stagnation  of  afiairs  is  ac- 
counted for  another  way,  and  the  party  give  out  that 
France  begins  to  draw  back  and  would  explain 
several  articles  upon  us ;  but  the  authors  of  this  for- 
gery know  very  well  I  do  not  miscal  it,  and  are  con- 
scious to  the  criminal  reasons  why  it  is  with  so 
much  industry  bandied  about.  France  rather  en- 
larges her  offers  than  abates  or  recedes  from  them, 
so  happy  are  we  in  finding  our  most  inveterate  and 
ungenerous  enemies  within  our  own  bowels  I  The 
Whigs,  according  to  custom,  may  chuckle  and  solace 
themselves  with  the  visionary  hopes  of  coming  mis- 
chief; and  imagine  they  are  grown  formidable  be- 
cause they  are  to  be  humoured  in  their  extravagan- 
cies and  to  be  paid  for  their  perverseness.  Let  Uiem 
go  on  to  glory  in  their  projected  schemes  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  blessed  effects  they  have  produced  in 
the  world.  It  was  not  enough  for  them  to  make 
obedience  the  duty  of  the  sovereign,  but  this  obedi< 
ence  must  at  lengUi  be  made  passive ;  and  that  non- 
resistance  may  not  wholly  vanish  firom  among  the 
virtues,  since  the  subject  is  weary  of  it,  they  would 
fairly  make  it  over  to  their  monarch.  The  compact 
between  prince  and  people  is  supposed  to  be  mutual; 
but  grand  alliances  are,  it  seems,  of  another  nature  : 
a  failure  in  one  party  does  not  disengage  the  rest ; 
they  are  tied  up  and  entangled  so  long  as  any  one 
confederate  adheres  to  the  negative,  and  we  are  not 
allowed  to  make  use  of  the  Polish  argument  and 
plead  non  loquitur.  But  these  artifices  are  too  thin 
to  hold ;  they  are  the  cobwebs  which  the  faction 
have  spun  out  of  the  last  dregs  of  their  poison,  made 
to  be  swept  away  with  the  imnecessary  animals  who 
contrived  them.  Their  tyranny  is  at  an  end,  and 
their  ruin  very  near ;  I  can  only  advise  them  to  be- 
come their  fall,  like  Cesar,  and  "die  with  de- 
cency." 


THE  HISTORY 

OF  THE  FOUR  LAST  YEAES  OF 
QUEEN  ANNE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thk  '*  Hktory  of  the  Four  Last  Yean  of  the  Queen"  hai  htn 
unaooountably  decried,  though  a  work  of  andoubkcd  merit.  It 
has  even  been  supposed  to  be  spurious,  though  erery  pan^pb 
it  contains  is  a  sufficient  Toucher  for  iti  authenticity.  It  »  if- 
peatedly  mentioned  by  our  author  in  yarioai  mitt  of  h»  nit 
ings.*    He  has  called  it  "  his  oa4if o  business  ;'^>>  and  thought  it 

"  THK  BKST  WOBK  BS    HAD   BVKB  WKnTKM.'*      As  far  St  it  A- 

tends,  it  is  indeed  a  masterly  performance;  andwillbc  dcrrned 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  future  historians.  DerivioK  h»  o- 
telligence.  at  that  remarkable  na,  from  the  fountain-head.  Svift 
could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  facts  which  he  relates.  He  bail 
ready  access  to  every  requisite  source  of  information,  ■»!  ki* 
manly  fortitude  roust  have  placed,  him  for  above  the  ii«ceiRt; 
of  wilftil  misrepresentation.  Professedly  an  adxtwaie  for  lfa.> 
Tories,  to  the  Whigs  he  vras  an  avowed,  a  formidable oppwrat 
In  his  Journal  to  Stella  (the  more  valuable  for  diacovmaK  iuf 
unreserved  sentiments)  he  frequently  laments  the  neretatyi  M 
displacing  the  duke  of  Marlborough  ;  and  declares,  though  b." 
loved  not  the  man,  he  had  prevented  many  hard  thinn  bnii: 
said  against  him.  And  the  favours  be  obtained  from  tHr 
ministry  for  the  men  of  wit  among  the  adverse  paity  are  b» 
notorious  to  be  enlarged  on.* 

His  eamestuess  Ut  cummunicato  this  history  to  the  ^Utc  b 
evident  iu  many  of  his  letters.  In  i7S6,  it  was  actually  omM 
for  the  press  ;  and  in  April,  1738,  the  dean  ezpre«ed  bii  dir 
satisfaction  at  the  publication  being  so  long  delayed.  Wbatem 
motives  might  have  then  existed  for  such  delay,  wbeihtrt  trs 
demess  to  living  characters,  or  more  prudential  nuMt,  • 
period  of  forty  years  must  totally  have  removed  them.  IV 
rage  of  party  is  subsided ;  and  we  may  be  allowed  to  eootcs- 
plate  the  reign  of  Anne  as  impartially  as  that  of  Eliiabctk. 

At  length  this  history  was  committed  to  the  press  in  the  yw 
1758,'  under  the  censure,  it  may  be  said,  of  ita  own  «ditor;  a 
justice  to  whom,  however  we  mav  differ  i^  opinion  comtniu 
Dr.  Swift's  candour,  the  editor^s  advertisement  is  fmfx^ri 
entire.  In  tlie  same  year  also  it  met  with  some  aeverv  itnr 
tures  ttom  another  writer.*  These  we  shall  give  too  in  his  ova 
words ;  and  then  foirly  submit "  llie  History  of  the  Foot  Uk 
Years  of  the  Queen"  to  the  judgment  or  the  public  :— 

"  These  characters,  and  the  history  fk-om  whence  the;  luw 
been  extracted,  mav  serve  as  a  striking  example  of  tb«  wtiie- 
eholy  effects  of  prejudice  and  party  seal ;  a  seal  which,  «bi^ 
it  comipta  the  heart,  vitiates  the  undentandiog  iImU.  w 
could  mislead  a  writer  of  so  penetrating  a  (genius  as  EH.  ^*^^ 
to  imagine  that  posterity  would  aoceut  satire  in  t)>e  plarf  f' 
history,  and  would  read  with  satisfaction  a  perfomsscc  t 
which  the  courage  and  militarv  skill  of  the  duke  of  Marlbo 
rough  are  called  in  question.  Yhe  real  character  of  thar  enst 
men  was  not  what  the  low  idoliOry'of  the  one  (action  or  tlw  eJ 
li^ity  of  the  other  would  represent  it.  They  were  mrs  wV" 
wiUi  great  virtues  and  great  talents,  mixed  vnth  sone  han« 
infirmities,  did  their  country  mudi  service  and  honoar.  Thr:r 
talents  were  a  public  benefit,  their  (kilinga  such  as  onlvafbrte! 
their  private  character.  Tlte  disvlay  of  this  mixture  W  ^ 
a  veiv  proper  task  for  an  impartial  historian ;  and  had  iirc**! 
equally  agreeable  and  instructive  to  the  reader  in  sueh  bai«»- 
But  these  rharacton  before  us  have  all  the  signs  of  brisf  «t« 
ten,  a«  Tacitus  calls  it,  recentibfu  odiit.  In  all  oUier  n»^^' 
the  piece  seems  to  be  a  work  not  unworthy  of  iti  sotbof-  ^ 
dear  and  strong,  though  not  an  elevated  etyie:  an  rotinp^ 
dom  from  every  sort  of  affected  ornament ;  a  pecniiar  hsMsx* 
of  putting  those  he  would  satirise  in  the  most  odious  sad  a£- 
temptible  light,  without  seeming  directly  to  inUmd  it  •  t»^ 
are  the  characteristics  of  all  Swift's  works  ;  and  the)  •IT'^ 
strongly  in  this  as  in  any  of  them.  If  there  be  anytfaiar  ^^ 
ent  in  this  performance  from  the  manner  of  his  works  {sibtM*'^ 
in  his  lifetime,  it  is.  that  the  style  is  in  this  thrown  M«i>^a: 
more  backwards,  and  has  a  more  antique  cast.  Tht^  jiro)*^} 
he  did  designedly,  as  he  might  thhik  it  gave  a  gicala  dicttft 
to  the  work.  He  had  a  strong  prejodioe  in  fovour  of  th«  U» 
guage  as  it  wasin  queen  Elisabeth's  reign;  and  heiatHi  tk 


*  See  Dr.  Swift's  prefhce  tothe  History;  and  aee also pu^i 
eularly  sir  Thomas  Hanmer's  veryhonoafmbletMtimoar:  ^^ 
having  perused  the  manuscript,  returned  it  with  a  v«r>  («v  ^ 
servatiiius,  "  which,"  he  says,  "  were  as  many  as  1  ooaW  r- 
occasion  for ;  though.  I  do  assure  you.  I  read  with  the  taa^ 
strii-tness  and  ill-nature  as  in  the  former  part." 

0  Journal  to  Stella,  Feb.  S7, 1710-11. 

«  See  the  dean's  jireface.  , . 

*  Printed  for  A.  Millar :  and  in  17«7,  it  was Unt  tiuexHi^ 
Mr.  Tonsoo  in  an  edition  of  the  dean's  works. 

*  The  eomidler  of  the  Annual  SegiXer,  ITM. 
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itrleoftlMutlionofthafttiaM  •  litUa  abore  ita  koI  valoa. 
Incir  rtyle  was  indeed  sufHcienUy  bold  and  nervous,  but  defl* 
cieot  ia  grace  and  elei^nce." 
March  ii,  1775. 


ADVERTISBMENT 
Pielbud  to  the  Edition  of  17&8. 
Thus  the  long^wished  for  '*  History  of  the  Four 
liMt  Yean  of  the  Queen's    Beign"  is   at  length 
broaght  to  light,  in  spite  of  ail  attempts  to  sup- 
pren  it! 

At  this  publication  is  not  made  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  name  or  names  which  the  author  and 
the  world  had  a  right  to  expect,  it  is  fit  some  ac- 
eount  of  the  work's  appearing  in  this  manner  should 
be  here  given. 

JiODg  before  the  dean's  apparent  decline  some  of 
hi*  intimate  friends  with  concern  foresaw  the  im- 
pending fate  of  his  fortune  and  his  works.  To  this 
it  i«  owing  that  these  sheets,  which  the  world  now 
detpaired  of  erer  seeing,  are  rescued  from  obscurity, 
perhaps  from  destruction. 

For  this  the  public  is  indebted  to  a  gentleman, 
now  in  Ireland,  of  the  greatest  probity  and  worth, 
with  whom  the  dean  long  lived  in  perfect  intimacy. 
To  this  gentleman's  hands  the  dean  entrusted  a  copy 
of  his  History,  desiring  him  to  peruse  and  gire  his 
jodgmentof  it,  with  the  last  corrections  and  amend- 
ments the  author  had  given  it,  in  his  own  band. 

Hit  friend  read,  admired,  and  approved.  And 
from  a  dread  of  so  valuable  [and  so  interesting  a 
^mrk'i  being  by  any  accident  lost  or  effaced,  as  was 
probable  by  its  not  being  intended  to  be  published 
in  the  author's  lifetime,  he  resolved  to  keep  this 
<^>pytiU  the  author  should  press  him  for  it;  but 
with  a  determined  purpose  it  should  never  see  the 
liftbl  while  there  were  any  hopes  of  the  author's 
own  copy  being  published  or  even  preserved. 

This  resolution  he  inviolably  kept  till  he  and  the 
world  had  full  assurance  that  the  dean's  executors, 
or  those  into  whose  hands  the  original  copy  fell, 
were  to  tu  from  intending  to  publish  it  that  it  was 
actually  suppressed,  perhaps  destroyed. 

Then  he  thought  himself  not  only  at  liberty,  but 
Jwli|«d  it  his  duty  to  his  departed  friend  and  to  the 
public,  to  let  this  copy,  which  he  had  now  kept  many 
?e«rs  most  secretly,  see  the  light. 

Thus  it  has  at  length  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  a 
penon  who  publishes  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  abstracted  from  all  private  regards ;  which 
vt  never  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  competition 
with  the  common  good. 

Every  Judicious  eye  will  see  that  the  author  of 
these  sheets  wrote  with  strong  passions,  but  with 
>tn>Qger  prepossessions  and  prejudices  in  favour  of  a 
puty.  These,  it  may  be  imagined,  the  editor  in 
iome  measure  may  have  adopted,  and  published  this 
work  as  a  kind  of  support  of  that  party  or  some  sur- 
^^  remnant  thereof. 

It  is  but  Just  to  undeceive  the  reader  and  inform 
l>Ini  from  what  kind  of  hand  he  has  received  this 
work.  A  msn  may  regard  a  good  piece  of  painting, 
while  he  despises  the  subject :  if  the  subject  be  ever 
•0  deipieable  the  masterly  strokes  of  the  painter  may 
dei&and  our  admiration,  while  he  in  other  respects 
«  entitled  to  no  portion  of  our  regard. 

In  poetry  we  carry  our  admiration  still  further ; 
^d  tike  the  poet  while  we  actually  contemn  the 
Btjui.  Historians  share  the  like  fate ;  hence  some, 
who  have  no  regard  to  propriety  or  truth,  are  yet 

!^"^  for  diction,  style,  manner,  and  the  like. 

The  editor  considers  this  work  in  another  light : 
be  long  knew  the  author,  and  was  no  stranger  to  his 
politics,  connexions,  tendencies,  passions,  and  the 
vboleeeonomyofhifUfe.  He  hat  long  been  hardUy 


I  lingular  In  condemning  this  great  man's  conduct 
I  amid  the  admiring  multitude ;  nor  ever  could  have 
thought  of  making  an  interest  in  a  man  whose  prin- 
ciples and  manners  he  could  by  no  rule  of  reason  or 
honour  approve,  however  he  might  have  admired  his 
wit  and  parts. 

Such  was  Judged  the  disposition  of  the  man  whose 
history  of  the  most  interesting  period  of  time  in  the 
annals  of  Britain  is  now  herein  offered  to  the  reader. 
He  may  well  ask  from  what  motives  1  The  answer 
is  easily,  simply  given. 

The  causes  assigned  for  delaying  the  publication 
of  this  history  were  principally  these  :  That  the 
manuscript  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  who,  whatever 
they  might  have  been  by  the  generality  deemed, 
were  by  the  dean  believed  to  be  of  his  party ;  though 
tliey  did  not,  after  his  death,  judge  it  prudent  to 
avow  his  principles  more  than  to  deny  them  in  his 
lifetime.  These  men,  having  got  their  beavers, 
tobacco-boxes,  and  other  trifling  remembrances  of 
former  friendship,  by  the  dean's  will,  did  not  choose 
publicly  to  avow  principles  that  had  marred  their 
friend's  promotion  and  might  probably  put  a  stop  to 
theirs ;  therefore,  they  gave  the  inquisitive  world  to 
understand  that  there  was  something  too  strong 
against  many  great  men,  as  well  as  the  succeeding 
system  of  public  affairs  in  general,  in  the  dean's 
History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of  the  Queen's 
Reign,  to  admit  of  a  publication  |in  our  times ;  and 
with  tins  poor  insinuation  excused  themselves,  and 
satisfied  the  weakly  well-affected  in  suppressing  the 
manifestation  of  displeasing  truths,  of  however  great 
importance  to  society. 

This  manuscript  has  now  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  never  could  associate  with,  or  even  ap- 
prove, any  of  the  parties  or  frictions  that  have  differ- 
ently distracted,  it  might  be  said  disgraced,  these 
kingdoms ;  because  he  has  as  yet  known  none  whose 
motives  or  rules  of  action  were  truth  and  the  public 
good  alone ;  of  one  who  judges  that  perjured  magis- 
trates of  all  denominations,  and  their  most  exalted 
minions,  may  be  exposed,  deprived,  or  cut  off  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  his  country;  and  who,  upon 
these  principles,  from  his  heart  approves  and  glories 
in  the  virtues  of  his  predecessors,  who  revived  the 
true  spirit  of  the  British  polity  in  laying  aside  a 
priest-ridden,  a  hen-pecked,  tyrannical  tool,  who  had 
overturned  the  political  constitution  of  his  country, 
and  in  reinstituting  the  dissolved  body  politic  by  a 
revolution,  supported  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the 
realm,  as  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  natural 
and  legal,  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth. 

Truth,  in  this  man's  estimation,  can  hurt  no  good 
cause.  And  falsehood  and  fraud,  in  religion  and 
politics,'  are  ever  to  be  detected,  to  be  exploded. 

Insinuations  that  this  history  contained  some- 
thing injurious  to  the  present  establishment,  and 
therefore  necessary  to  be  suppressed,  8er>-e  better  the 
purposes  of  mistaken  or  insidious  malecontents  than 
the  real  publication  can.  And  if  anytliing  were  by 
this  or  afly  other  history  to  be  shown  essentially 
erroneous  in  our  politics,  who  that  calls  himself  a 
Briton  can  be  deemed  such  an  impious  slave  as  to 
conceal  the  destructive  evlM  The  editor  of  this 
work  disdains  and  abhors  the  servile  thought,  and 
wishes  to  live  no  longer  than  he  dares  to  think, 
speak,  write,  and  in  all  things  to  act  worthy  of  a 
Briton. 

From  this  regard  to  truth  and  to  his  country,  tlie 
editor  of  this  History  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  of 
rescuing  such  a  writing  from  those  who  meant  to 
suppress  it :  the  common  cause,  in  his  estimation, 
required  and  demanded  it  should  be  done,  and  the 
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sooner  it  U  published,  he  judged,  the  better ;  for  if 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  does  not 
deserre  the  obloquy  that  has  been  long  industriously 
cast  upon  it,  what  is  more  just  than  to  vindicate  it  1 
what  more  reasonable  than  that  this  should  be  done 
while  living  witnesses  may  yet  be  called  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  several  allegations  and  assertions ;  since 
in  a  few  years  more  such  witnesses  may  be  as  much 
vranting  as  to  prevent  a  canonisation,  which  is  there* 
fore  prudently  procrastinated  for  above  an  ageY  Let 
us  then  coolly  hear  what  is  to  be  said  on  this  side 
the  question,  and  judge  like  Britons. 

The  editor  would  not  be  thought  to  justify  the  au- 
thor of  this  History  in  all  points,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  acquit  him  of  unbecoming  prejudices  and  parti- 
ality :  without  being  deeply  versed  in  history  or 
politics,  he  can  see  his  author  in  many  instances 
blinded  with  passions  that  disgrace  the  historian, 
and  blending  with  phrases  worthy  of  a  Cesar  or  a 
Cicero,  expressions  not  to  be  justified  by  truth,  rea- 
son, or  common  sense ;  yet  think  him  a  most  power- 
ful orator  and  a  great  historian. 

No  unprejudiced  person  will  blame  the  dean  for 
doing  all  that  is  consistent  with  truth  and  decency 
to  vindicate  the  government  of  the  queen,  and  to 
exculpate  the  conduct  of  her  ministers  and  her  last 
general ;  all  good  men  would  rejoice  at  such  a  vin- 
dication. But  if  he  meant  no  more  than  this,  his 
work  would  ill  deserve  the  title  of  history.  That  he 
generally  tells  truth,  and  founds  his  most  material 
assertions  upon  facts,  will  I  think  be  found  very  evi- 
dent. But  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  while  he 
tells  no  more  than  the  truth  he  does  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  However,  he  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  queen's  allies,  especially  our  worthy  friends  the 
Dutch,  were  much  to  blame  for  the  now  generally 
condemned  conduct  of  the  queen  with  regard  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  bringing  about  the 
peace. 

The  author's  drawings  of  characters  are  confess- 
edly partial ;  for  he  tells  us  openly  he  means  not  to 
give  characters  entire,  but  such  parts  of  each  man's 
particular  passions,  acquirements,  and  habits,  as  he 
was  most  likely  to  transfer  into  his  political  schemes. 
Whatvmting,  what  sentence,  what  character,  can 
stand  this  torture  1  What  extreme  perversion  may 
not,  let  me  say  does  not,  this  produce  1  Yet  thus 
does  he  choose  to  treat  all  men  that  were  not 
favourers  of  the  latest  measures  of  the  queen,  when 
the  best  that  has  been  snid  for  her  shows  no  more 
than  that  she  was  blindfolded  and  held  in  leading- 
strings  by  her  ministers. 

He  does  not  spare  a  man  confessed  by  ail  the 
world  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  function 
like  a  soldier,  like  a  hero;  but  charges  prince 
Eugene  with  raising  and  keeping  up  a  most  horrible 
mob  with  intent  to  assassinate  Harley.  For  all 
which  odious  chatges  he  offers  not  one  individual 
point  of  proof. 

He  is  not  content  with  laying  open  again  the 
many  faults  already  publicly  proved  upon  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  insinuates  a^new  crime 
by  seeming  to  attempt  to  acquit  him  of  aspiring  at 
the  throne.  But  this  ia  done  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  author. 

On  the  other  hand  he  extols  the  ministers  and 
minions  of  the  queen  in  the  highest  terms ;  and 
while  he  robs  their  antagonists  of  every  good  quality, 
generally  gives  those  wisdom  and  every  virtue  that 
can  adorn  human  nature. 

He  is  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  justify  what  all 
thinking  good  men  must  condemn,  the  queen's 
making  twelve  peers  at  once  to  serve  a  particular 
turn. 


All  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  slieitgth  of  his 
passions,  and  to  the  prejudices  eariy  imbibed  in 
favour  of  his  indulgent  royal  mbtress  and  ber 
favourites  and  servants.  The  judicious  will  look 
through  the  elegant  clothing,  and  dispassionttely 
consider  these  as  mere  human  erron  to  which  no 
well-informed  mind  can  assent.  The  editor  thicks 
himself  bound  to  protest  against  them. 

He  makes  a  few  lapses  on  the  other  side,  witboot 
being  as  clear  as  an  impartial  historian  would  choose 
to  appear.  He  more  than  hints  at  the  queen's  dis- 
pleasure at  its  being  moved  in  pariiament  that  the 
prince  elector  should  be  invited  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, to  whose  crown  he  was  by  law  declared  pre* 
sumptive  heir ;  but  is  always  open  upon  the  queen'i 
insisting  on  the  pretender's  being  sent  out  ol 
France. — It  is  easy  to  see  how  incompatible  these 
things  appear :  nothing  could  tend  more  to  secure 
the  Hanover  succession  and  to  enlarge  its  benefits 
to  Britain  than  the  bringing  over  the  micoessor,  who 
should  in  every  country  be  well  instructed  in  the 
language,  customs,  manners,  religion,  and  lavs  of 
his  future  subjects,  before  he  cornea  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  And  our  author  docs  not 
take  the  proper  care  to  inform  ua  how  &r  the 
French  thought  fit  to  comply  with  banishing  the 
pretender  their  dominions;  since  many  still  Uvc  is 
doubt  that  if  he  vras  sent  out  of  France  he  was  seat 
into  England. 

But  there  is  one  expression  of  our  author  too  per- 
verse,  too  grossly  abused,  to  admit  of  smy  apology,  of 
any  palliation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  be 
was  ignorant  of  any  word  in  the  Eziglish  langusge; 
and  least  of  all  can  be  supposed  ignorant  of  tbe 
meaning  of  a  word  which,  had  it  been  ever  so 
doubtful  before,  had  a  certain  meaning  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  authority  of  parliament  of  which  no 
sensible  subject  can  be  ignorant. 

Notwithstanding  this,  where  our  author  speaks  ot 
the  late  king  James  he  calls  him  the  ahdieatBd  kmf, 
and  gives  the  same  epithet  even  to  his  frmilj. 
Though  this  weak,  ill-advised,  and  iU-&ted  priaee 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  with  Romans  and  £n^ 
lish,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abdieaud,  jet 
can  he  in  no  sense  be  called  abdioaied;  unlcM  tfae 
people's  asserting  their  rights  and  defending  then- 
selves  against  a  king  who  broke  his  compact  vitl> 
his  subjects  and  overturned  their  govemBieikt  tts 
be  called  abdication  in  them  ;  which  no  man  in  bii 
senses  can  be  hardy  enough  to  support  aponssf 
principle  of  reason  or  the  laws  of  England.  Let 
the  reader  judge  which  this  is  moat  likely  to  be, 
error  or  design. 

These  exceptions  the  editor  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  to  some  parts  of  this  work,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  disagreeable  imputations  of  being  of  t 
party  of  whatsoever  denomination,  in  oppoution  to 
truth  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject. 

These  laid  aside,  the  worii  will  be  found  to  hsft 
many  beauties,  many  excellencies.  Some  hsu  d 
late  affected  to  depreciate  this  history,  from  an  inM* 
nuation  made  only  since  the  author's  death,  to  vit, 
that  he  was  never  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  the 
administration,  but  made  to  believe  be  was  a  cos- 
fident,  only  to  engage  him  in  the  list  of  the  mini** 
terial  writers  of  that  reign. 

The  falsehood  of  this  will  readily  appear  upas 
perusal  of  this  work.  This  shows  he  knew  tk* 
most  secret  springs  of  every  movement  in  tbe  wbolf 
complicated  machine ;  that  he  states  &cts  loo  weU 
known  to  be  contested,  in  elegant  simplicity,  tini 
reasons  upon  them  with  the  talents  of  tbe  greatest 
historian  ;  and  thus  ^makes  a  hisloiy  eomposnl 
rather  of  negotiations  than  actiosis  most  cstotsin* 
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fat{f,  iffedliig,  and  Interettiiig,  instead  uf  being,  aa 
mti^ht  be  expected,  heaTy,  doll,  and  disagreeable. 

It  it  now  fit  to  apologixe  for  some  errors  ivhich 
Che  jadidous  must  discover  upon  a  perusal  of  this 
work.  It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  much  to 
be  lamented  that  this  History  was  not  published 
onderthe  author's  own  inspection.  It  is  neat  to 
impossible  to  copy  or  print  any  work  without  faults ; 
sad  most  so  iHiere  the  author's  eye  is  wanting. 

it  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  even  our  author, 
however  accurate,  however  great,  was  yet  strictly 
lad  peffectly  correct  in  his  writings.  Yet  where 
some  seeming  inaccuracies  in  style  or  expression 
htve  been  discovered,  the  deference  due  to  the  au- 
thor made  any  alteration  too  presumptuous  a  task 
for  the  editor.  These  are  therefore* left  to  the 
anwnding  hand  of  every  sensible  and  polite  reader. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Uavijco  mritten  the  following  History  at  Windsor 
in  the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty  queen  Anne,  of 
eter  glorious,  blessed,  and  immortal  memory,  I  re> 
wived  to  publish  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  fellow- 
■ubjects,  in  the  year  1713:  being  under  a  neces* 
■ity  of  going  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  the 
deuery  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin,  1  left  the  original 
with  the  ministen,  and  having  stayed  in  that  king- 
dom not  above  a  fortnight,  I  found  at  my  return 
tittt  my  lord-treasurer  Oxford,  and  the  secretary  my 
lord  Bolingbroke,  who  were  then  unhappily  upon 
v^ery  ill  terms  with  each  other,  could  not  agree  upon 
publishing  it  without  some  alterations  which  I 
would  not  submit  to.  Wheieuj^n  I  kept  it  by  me 
until  her  majesty's  death,  which  happened  about  a 
>«ar  after. 

I  have  ever  aince  preserved  the  original  very 
Mfely,  too  well  knowing  what  a  turn  the  world 
woujid  take  upon  the  German  family's  succeeding  to 
the  crown ;  which  indeed  vras  Uieir  undoubted 
riijbt,  having  been  established  solemnly  by  the  act  of 
an  ondispnted  pariiament,  brought  into  the  house  of 
commons  by  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  then  speaker. 

Bat,  as  I  have  said  in  another  discourse,  it  vras 
«ery  well  understood  some  years  before  her  majes- 
ty's death  bow  the  new  king  would  act  immediately 
upon  his  entrance  in  the  choice  of  those  (and  those 
slooe)  whom  be  resolved  to  trust,  and  consequently 
wh»t  reports  would  industriously  be  raised  as  weU 
&•  spread,  to  expose  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty 
herseIC  as  well  as  of  her  servants,  who  have  been 
c^er  since  blasted  as  enemies  to  the  present  esta- 
blichroent  by  the  most  ignorant  and  malicious  among 
mankind. 

Therefore,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  have  been  daily 
conv enant  with  the  persons  then  in  power ;  never 
sb«ent  ia  times  of  business  or  conversation  until  a 
few  weeks  before  her  majesty's  death ;  and  a  wit- 
Dp«  of  almost  every  step  they  made  in  the  course  of 
tbetr  administration ;  I  must  have  been  very  unfor- 
tuaste  not  to  be  better  informed  than  those  misera- 
ble pamphleteers  or  their  patrons  could  pretend  to. 
At  the  same  time  I  freely  confess  it  appeared  neces- 
sary as  well  as  natural,  upon  such  a  mighty  change 
u  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  that  those  who  were  to 
b^  in  power  upon  the  succession,  and  resolved  to 
set  in  every  part  by  a  direct  contrary  system  of  poli- 
tic, should  load  their  predecessors  with  as  much 
itdunj  aa  tlie  most  inveterate  malice  and  envy  could 
•UKgest*  or  the  most  stupid  ignorance  and  credulity 
in  their  nnderiings  could  swallow. 

Therelbre«  as  I  pretend  to  write  with  the  utmost 
iiapactiality  the  following  History  of  the  Four  Last 
Yean  of  her  lliy)eaty's  Beiga^  in  order  to  undeceive 


prejudiced  persons  at  present  as  well  as  posterity, 
I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  as  likewise  by  the 
advice  of  my  oldest  and  wisest  friends,  that  I  am 
doing  my  duty  to  God  and  man  by  endeavouring  to 
set  future  ages  right  in  their  judgment  of  that  happy 
reign;  and  as  a  faithful  historian  I  cannot  suffer 
falsehoods  to  run  on  any  longer,  not  only  against  all 
appearance  of  truth  as  well  as  probability,  but  even 
against  those  happy  events  which  owe  their  success 
to  the  very  measures  then  fixed  in  the  general 
peace. 

The  materials  of  this  history,  beside  what  I  have 
already  mentioned, — I  mean  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me  for  those  four  years  by  the  chief  persons  in 
power, — were  extracted  out  of  many  hundred  letters 
written  by  our  ambassadors  abroad,  and  from  the 
answers  as  well  as  instructions  sent  them  by  our 
secretaries  of  state,  or  by  the  first  minister  the  earl 
of  Oxford.  The  former  were  all  originals,  and  the 
latter  copies  entered  into  books  in  the  secretaries' 
office,  out  of  both  which  I  collected  all  that  I  thought 
convenient ;  not  to  mention  several  memorials  given 
me  by  the  ministers  at  home.  Further,  I  was  a  con- 
stant witness  and  observer  of  all  that  passed,  and  en- 
tered every  particular  of  any  consequence  upon 
paper. 

I  vras  so  hi  frt>m  having  any  obligation  to  the 
crovm,  that,  on  the  contrarv,  her  majesty  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  three  hundred  pounds  to  any 
person  who  would  discover  the  author  of  a  certain 
short  treatise  [Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs],  which 
the  queen  well  knew  to  have  been  written  by  me.  I 
never  received  one  shilling  from  the  minister,  or  any 
other  present  except  that  of  a  few  books ;  nor  did  I 
want  Uieir  assistance  to  support  me.  I  very  often 
dined  indeed  with  the  treasurer  and  secretary ;  but 
in  those  days  that  was  not  reckoned  a  bribe,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  at  any  time  since.  I  abso- 
lutely refused  to  be  chaplain  to  the  lord-treasurer, 
because  I  thought  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dependence. 

I  say  this  to  show  that  I  had  no  other  bias  than 
my  own  opinion  of  persons  and  affairs.  I  preserved 
several  of  the  opposite  party  in  their  employments 
who  were  persons  of  wit  and  learning,  particularly 
Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Congreve,  neither  of  whom 
were  ever  in  any  danger  from  the  treasurer,  who 
much  esteemed  them  both ;  and  by  his  lordship's 
commands  I  brought  the  latter  to  dine  with  him. 
Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe  enough  if  his  con- 
tinually repeated  indiscretions,  and  a  teal  mingled 
with  scurrilities,  had  not  forfeited  all  title  to 
lenitT. 

I  know  very  well  the  numberiess  prejudices  of 
weak  and  deceived  people,  as  well  as  the  malice  of 
those  who,  to  serve  their  own  interest  or  ambiticn, 
have  cast  off  all  religion,  morality,  justice,  and  com- 
mon decency.  However,  although  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  believed  in  the  present  age,  yet  I  hope  to  be 
so  in  the  next  by  all  who  will  bear  any  regard  for 
the  honour  and  liberty  of  England,  if  either  of  these 
shall  then  subsist  or  not. 

I  have  no  interest  or  inclination  to  palliate  the 
mistakes,  or  omissions,  or  want  of  steadiness,  or  un- 
happy misunderstandings,  among  a  few  of  those  who 
then  presided  in  affairs. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  virulence  of 
superficial  and  ill-informed  vrriters  against  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  now  called  prime  ministers  ; 
and  since  ftctions  appear  at  present  to  be  at  a  greater 
height  than  in  any  former  times,  although  per- 
haps not  so  equally  poised,  it  may  probably  concern 
those  who  are  now  in  their  height,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  their  own  memories  in  friture  ages,  to  be 
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sooner  it  U  published,  he  judgedi  the  better;  for  if 
the  conduct  of  the  queen  ftnd  her  ministers  does  not 
deserve  the  obloquy  that  has  been  long  industriously 
cast  upon  it,  what  is  more  just  than  to  vindicate  it  1 
what  more  reasonable  than  that  thb  should  be  done 
while  living  witnesses  may  yet  be  called  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  several  allegations  and  assertions ;  since 
in  a  few  years  more  such  witnesses  may  be  as  much 
wanting  as  to  prevent  a  canonisation,  which  is  there- 
fore prudently  procrastinated  for  above  an  agel  Let 
us  then  coolly  hear  what  is  to  be  said  on  this  side 
the  question,  and  judge  like  Britons. 

The  editor  would  not  be  thought  to  justify  the  au- 
thor of  this  History  in  all  points,  or  even  to  attempt 
to  acquit  him  of  unbecoming  prejudices  and  parti-  I 
ality :  without  being  deeply  versed  in  history  or 
politics,  he  can  see  his  author  in  many  instances 
blinded  with  passions  that  disgrace  the  historian, 
and  blending  with  phrases  worthy  of  a  Cesar  or  a 
Cicero,  expressions  not  to  be  justified  by  truth,  rea- 
son, or  common  sense ;  yet  think  him  a  most  power- 
ful orator  and  a  great  historian. 

No  unprejudiced  person  will  blame  the  dean  for 
doing  all  that  is  consistent  with  truth  and  decency 
to  vindicate  the  government  of  the  queen,  and  to 
exculpate  the  conduct  of  her  ministers  and  her  last 
general ;  all  good  men  would  rejoice  at  such  a  vin- 
dication. But  if  he  meant  no  more  than  this,  his 
work  would  ill  deserve  the  title  of  history.  That  he 
generally  tells  truth,  and  founds  his  most  material 
assertions  upon  facts,  will  I  think  be  found  very  evi- 
dent. But  there  is  room  to  suspect  that  while  he 
tells  no  more  than  the  truth  he  does  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  However,  he  makes  it  very  clear  that 
the  queen's  allies,  especially  our  worthy  friends  the 
Dutch,  were  much  to  blame  for  the  now  generally 
condemned  conduct  of  the  queen  with  regsird  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  bringing  about  the 
peace. 

The  author's  drawings  of  characters  are  confess- 
edly partial ;  for  he  tells  us  openly  he  means  not  to 
give  characters  entire,  but  such  parts  of  each  man's 
particular  passions,  acquirements,  and  habits,  as  he 
was  most  likely  to  transfer  into  his  politick  schemes. 
What  writing,  what  sentence,  what  character,  can 
stand  this  torture  1  "What  extreme  perversion  may 
not,  let  me  say  does  not,  this  produce  1  Yet  thus 
does  he  choose  to  treat  all  men  that  were  not 
favourers  of  the  latest  measures  of  the  queen,  when 
the  best  that  has  been  snid  for  her  shows  no  more 
than  that  she  was  blindfolded  and  held  in  leading- 
strings  by  her  ministers. 

He  does  not  spare  a  roan  confessed  by  all  the 
world  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his  function 
like  a  soldier,  like  a  hero;  but  charges  prince 
Eugene  with  raising  and  keeping  up  a  most  horrible 
mob  with  intent  to  assassinate  Harley.  For  all 
which  odious  chaiges  he  ofiers  not  one  individual 
point  of  proof. 

He  is  not  content  with  laying  open  again  the 
many  faults  already  publicly  proved  upon  the  late 
duke  of  Marlborough  ;  but  insinuates  a^new  crime 
by  seeming  to  attempt  to  acquit  him  of  aspiring  at 
the  throne.  But  this  is  done  in  a  manner  peculiar 
to  this  author. 

On  the  other  hand  he  extols  the  ministers  and 
minions  of  the  queen  in  the  highest  terms ;  and 
while  he  robs  their  antagonists  of  every  good  quality, 
generally  gives  those  wisdom  and  every  virtue  that 
can  adorn  human  nature. 

He  is  not  ashamed  to  attempt  to  justify  what  all 
thinking  good  men  must  condemn,  the  queen's 
making  twelve  peers  at  once  to  serve  a  particular 
turn. 


All  these  may  be  ascribed  to  the  strengtii  of  his 
passions,  and  to  the  prejudices  early  imbibed  in 
favour  of  his  indulgent  royal  mistress  and  her 
favourites  and  servants.  The  judicious  will  look 
through  the  elegant  clothing,  and  diapassioaately 
consider  these  as  mere  human  errors  to  which  no 
well-informed  mind  can  assent.  The  editor  thinb 
himself  bound  to  protest  against  them. 

He  makes  a  few  lapses  on  the  other  side,  without 
being  as  clear  as  an  impartial  historian  woidd  choose 
to  appear.  He  more  than  hints  at  the  queen's  dis. 
pleasure  at  its  being  moved  in  paritament  that  the 
prince  elector  should  be  invited  to  reside  in  Eng- 
land, to  whose  crown  he  was  by  law  declared  pre* 
siunptive  heir ;  but  is  alwaj's  open  upon  the  qoeen'i 
insisting  on  the  pretender's  being  sent  out  of 
France. — It  is  easy  to  see  how  incompatible  these 
things  appear :  nothing  could  tend  more  to  lecore 
the  Hanover  succession  and  to  enlarge  its  benefits 
to  Britain  than  the  bringing  over  the  successor,  who 
should  in  every  country  be  well  instructed  in  the 
language,  customs,  manners,  religion,  and  laws  of 
his  future  subjects,  before  he  comes  to  hold  the 
reins  of  government.  And  our  author  does  not 
take  the  proper  care  to  inform  us  how  far  the 
French  thought  fit  to  comply  with  banishing  the 
pretender  their  dominions;  since  many  atill  live  iu 
doubt  that  if  he  v^as  sent  out  of  France  he  was  sent 
into  England. 

But  there  is  one  expression  of  our  author  too  per. 
verse,  too  grossly  abused,  to  admit  of  any  apology,  of 
imy  palliation.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  any  word  in  the  English  langoift; 
and  least  of  all  can  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word  which,  had  it  been  ever  w 
doubtful  before,  had  a  certain  meaning  impressed 
upon  it  by  the  authority  of  parliament  of  which  no 
sensible  subject  can  be  ignorant 

Notwithstanding  this,  where  our  author  speaks  of 
the  late  king  James  he  calls  him  the  tAdieated  km, 
and  gives  the  same  epithet  even  to  his  funily. 
Though  this  weak,  ill-advised,  and  ill-fated  prince 
in  every  sense  of  the  word  with  Romsms  and  £ni?- 
lish,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  abdioaud^  yet 
can  he  in  no  sense  be  called  abdieatad;  unless  the 
people's  asserting  their  rights  and  defending  tbeo- 
selves  against  a  king  who  broke  his  compact  with 
his  subjects  and  overturned  their  gorerament  csb 
be  called  abdication  in  them  ;  vriuch  no  man  in  hit 
senses  can  be  hardy  enough  to  support  upon  sdt 
principle  of  reason  or  the  laws  of  England.  Ut 
the  reader  judge  which  this  is  moat  likely  to  be. 
error  or  design. 

These  exceptions  the  editor  thought  himself 
bound  to  make  to  some  parts  of  this  woi^,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  disagreeable  imputations  of  being  of  s 
party  of  whatsoever  denomination,  in  opposition  (o 
truth  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject 

These  laid  aside,  the  work  will  be  found  to  bsie 
many  beauties,  many  excellencies.  Some  hare  d 
late  affected  to  depreciate  this  history,  from  an  insi- 
nuation made  only  since  the  author's  death,  to  wit, 
that  he  was  never  admitted  into  the  secrets  of  (he 
administration,  but  made  to  believe  he  was  a  coo- 
fident,  only  to  engage  him  in  the  list  of  the  minis- 
terial writers  of  that  reign. 

The  falsehood  of  this  will  readUy  ^»pesr  upoo 
perusal  of  this  work.  This  shows  he  knew  the 
most  secret  springs  of  every  movement  in  the  whole 
complicated  machine ;  that  he  states  facts  too  well 
known  to  be  contested,  in  elegant  simplicity,  snd 
reasons  upon  them  with  the  talentB  of  the  greater 
historian  ;  and  thus  *makes  a  history  conpo««i 
rather  of  negotiations  than  mctions  moat  entertain* 
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ing,  affediiig,  and  Intercfting,  instead  uf  being,  as 
might  be  eipeeted,  hesTy,  duU,  and  disagreeable. 

it  ii  now  fit  to  apologise  for  some  errors  ivhich 
th«  judicious  must  discover  upon  a  perusal  of  this 
work.  It  is  for  this  among  other  reasons  much  to 
b«  lamented  that  this  History  was  not  pubUshed 
under  the  author's  own  inspection.  It  is  next  to 
impossible  to  copy  or  print  any  work  without  faults ; 
•lid  most  so  where  the  author's  eye  is  wanting. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  even  onr  author, 
bowerer  accurate,  howerer  great,  was  yet  strictly 
tad  perfectly  correct  in  his  writings.  Yet  where 
iome  teeming  inaccuracies  in  style  or  expression 
hsTe  been  discoTered,  the  deference  due  to  the  au- 
thor made  any  alteration  too  presumptuous  a  task 
for  the  editor.  These  are  thereforeUeft  to  the 
amending  hand  of  eyery  sensible  and  polite  reader. 


THE  AUTHOR*S  PREFACE. 


Uatimo  written  the  following  History  at  Windsor 
in  the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty  queen  Anne,  of 
e^er  glorious,  blessed,  and  immortal  memory,  I  re> 
loKed  to  publish  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  fellow- 
•nbjecls,  in  the  year  1713:  being  under  a  neces- 
sity of  going  to  Ireland  to  take  possession  of  the 
deuiery  of  SU  Patrick's,  Dublin,  1  left  the  original 
with  the  ministers,  and  baring  stayed  in  that  king- 
dom not  above  a  fortnight,  I  found  at  my  return 
thst  my  lord-treasurer  Oxford,  and  the  secretary  my 
tord  BoUngbroke,  who  were  then  unhappily  upon 
^ery  ill  terms  with  each  other,  could  not  agree  upon 
pubUthing  it  without  some  alterations  which  I 
would  not  submit  to.  Whereuj^n  I  kept  it  by  me 
until  her  majesty's  death,  which  happened  about  a 
year  after. 

I  have  eTor  aince  preserred  the  original  yery 
nfely,  too  well  knowing  what  a  turn  the  world 
would  take  upon  the  German  family's  succeeding  to 
the  crown;  which  indeed  was  their  undoubted 
right,  baring  been  established  solemnly  by  the  act  of 
tn  undisputed  pariiament,  brought  into  the  house  of 
conunons  by  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  then  speaker. 

But,  as  I  have  said  in  another  discourse,  it  was 
very  well  understood  some  years  before  her  majes- 
ty's death  how  the  new  king  would  act  immediately 
upon  his  entrance  in  the  choice  of  those  (and  those 
ilone)  whom  he  resolved  to  trust,  and  consequently 
what  reports  would  industriously  be  raised  as  well 
ss  ipresd,  to  expose  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty 
henelC  as  well  as  of  her  seirants,  who  have  been 
ever  since  blasted  as  enemies  to  the  present  esta- 
blbhment  by  the  most  ignorant  and  malicious  among 
mankind. 

Therefore,  as  it  was  my  lot  to  have  been  daily 
conversant  with  the  persons  then  in  power ;  never 
ab«ent  in  times  of  business  or  conrersation  until  a 
few  weeks  before  her  majesty's  death ;  and  a  wit- 
nets  of  almost  erery  step  they  made  in  the  course  of 
their  administration ;  I  must  have  been  rery  unfor- 
tunate not  to  be  better  informed  than  those  misera- 
ble pamphleteers  or  their  patrons  could  pretend  to. 
At  the  same  time  I  freely  confess  it  appeared  neces- 
ttry  Bs  well  as  natural,  upon  such  a  mighty  change 
u  the  death  of  a  sovereign,  that  those  who  were  to 
be  in  power  upon  the  succession,  and  resolved  to 
act  in  every  part  by  a  direct  contrmry  system  of  poli- 
tic*, should  load  their  predecessors  with  as  much 
in£uny  as  the  most  inveterate  malice  and  envy  could 
•ucv^est,  or  the  most  stupid  ignorance  and  credulity 
in  their  underlings  could  swallow. 

Therefore,  ss  I  pretend  to  write  with  the  utmost 
impartiality  the  following  History  of  the  Four  Last 
Years  of  her  Mijcsty's  Beigii«  in  order  to  undeceive 


prejudiced  persons  at  present  as  well  as  posterity, 
I  am  persuaded  in  my  own  mind,  as  likewise  by  the 
adrice  of  my  oldest  and  wisest  friends,  that  I  am 
doing  my  duty  to  God  and  man  by  endeavouring  to 
set  future  ages  right  in  their  judgment  of  that  happy 
reign;  and  as  a  faithful  historian  I  cannot  suffer 
falwhoods  to  run  on  any  longer,  not  only  against  all 
appearance  of  truth  as  well  as  probability,  but  even 
against  those  happy  events  which  owe  their  success 
to  the  very  measures  then  fixed  in  the  general 
peace. 

The  materials  of  this  history,  beside  what  I  have 
already  mentioned, — I  mean  the  confidence  reposed 
in  me  for  those  four  years  by  the  chief  persons  in 
power, — ^were  extracted  out  of  many  hundred  letters 
written  by  our  ambassadors  abroad,  and  from  the 
answers  as  well  as  instructions  sent  them  by  our 
secretaries  of  state,  or  by  the  first  minister  the  earl 
of  Oxford.  The  former  were  all  originals,  and  the 
latter  copies  entered  into  books  in  the  secretaries' 
office,  out  of  both  which  I  collected  all  that  I  thought 
convenient ;  not  to  mention  several  memorials  given 
me  by  the  ministers  at  home.  Further,  I  was  a  con- 
stant witness  and  observer  of  all  that  passed,  and  en- 
tered every  particular  of  any  consequence  upon 
paper. 

I  was  so  hi  from  baring  any  obligation  to  the 
croim,  that,  on  the  contrary,  her  majesty  issued  a 
proclamation  offering  three  hundred  pounds  to  any 
person  who  would  discover  the  author  of  a  certain 
short  treatise  [Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs],  which 
the  queen  well  knew  to  have  been  written  by  me.  I 
never  received  one  shilling  from  the  minister,  or  any 
other  present  except  that  of  a  few  books ;  nor  did  I 
want  their  assistance  to  support  me.  I  very  often 
dined  indeed  with  the  treasurer  and  secretary ;  but 
in  those  days  that  was  not  reckoned  a  bribe,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been  at  any  time  since.  I  abso- 
lutely refused  to  be  chaplain  to  the  lord-treasurer, 
because  I  thought  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  in  a 
state  of  dependence. 

I  say  this  to  show  that  I  had  no  other  bias  than 
my  own  opinion  of  persons  and  afiairs.  I  preserved 
several  of  the  opposite  party  in  their  employments 
who  were  persons  of  wit  and  learning,  particularly 
Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  Congreve,  neither  of  whom 
were  ever  in  any  danger  from  the  treasurer,  who 
much  esteemed  them  both ;  and  by  his  lordship's 
commands  I  brought  the  latter  to  dine  vrith  him. 
Mr.  Steele  might  have  been  safe  enough  if  his  con- 
tinually repeated  indiscretions,  and  a  teal  mingled 
vrith  scurrilities,  had  not  forfeited  all  tiUe  to 
lenity. 

I  know  very  well  the  numberiess  prejudices  of 
weak  and  deceived  people,  as  well  as  the  malice  of 
those  who,  to  serve  their  own  interest  or  ambition, 
have  cast  off  all  religion,  morality,  justice,  and  com  • 
mon  decency.  However,  although  perhaps  I  may 
not  be  believed  in  the  present  age,  yet  I  hope  to  be 
so  in  the  next  by  all  who  will  bear  any  regard  for 
the  honour  and  liberty  of  England,  if  either  of  these 
shall  then  subsist  or  not. 

I  have  no  interest  or  inclination  to  palliate  the 
mistakes,  or  omissions,  or  want  of  steadiness,  or  un- 
happy misunderstandings,  among  a  few  of  those  who 
then  presided  in  afikirs. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  virulence  of 
superficial  and  ill-informed  writers  against  the  con- 
duct of  those  who  are  now  called  prime  ministers  ; 
and  since  factions  appear  at  present  to  be  at  a  greater 
height  than  in  any  former  times,  although  per- 
haps not  so  equally  poised,  it  may  probably  concern 
those  who  are  now  in  their  height,  if  they  have  any 
regard  to  their  own  memories  in  future  ages,  to  be 
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less  warm  against  others  who  humbly  differ  from 
them  in  some  state  opinions.  Old  persons  remem- 
ber, at  least  by  tradition,  the  horrible  prejudices 
that  prevailed  against  the  first  earl  of  Clarendon, 
whose  character  as  it  now  stands  might  be  a  pattern 
for  all  ministers ;  although  eren  bishop  Burnet  of 
Sarum,  whose  principles,  veracity,  and  manner  of 
writing  are  so  little  esteemed  upon  many  accounts, 
has  been  at  the  pains  to  vindicate  him. 

Upon  that  irreparable  breach  between  the  trea- 
surer and  secretary  Bolingbroke,  after  my  utmost 
endeavours  for  above  two  years  to  reconcile  them,  I 
retired  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire,  where  I  stayed  until 
her  majesty's  death,  and  then  immediately  returned 
to  my  station  in  Dublin,  where  I  continued  about 
twelve  years  without  once  seeing  England.  I  there 
often  reviewed  the  following  Memoirs,  neither 
changing  nor  adding  further  than  by  correcting  the 
style ;  atid  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  mistakes, 
they  must  be  of  small  moment ;  for  it  was  hardly 
possible  I  could  be  wrong  informed  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages I  have  already  mentioned. 

I  shall  not  be  very  uneasy  under  the  obloquy  that 
may  perhaps  be  cast  upon  me  by  the  violent  leaders 
and  followers  of  the  present  prevailing  party.  And 
yet  I  cannot  find  the  least  inconsistence  with  con- 
science or  honour,  upon  the  death  of  so  excellent  a 
princess  as  her  late  majesty,  for  a  wise  and  good 
man  to  submit,  with  a  true  and  loyal  heart,  to  her 
lawful  protestant  successor,  whose  hereditary  title 
was  confirmed  by  the  queen  and  both  houses  of  par- 
liament with  the  greatest  unanimity,  after  it  had 
been  made  an  article  in  the  treaty  that  every  prince 
in  our  alliance  should  be  a  guarantee  of  that  succes- 
sion. Nay,  I  will  venture  to  go  one  step  further ; 
that  if  the  negotiators  of  that  peace  had  been  chosen 
out  of  the  most  professed  zealots  for  the  interest  of 
the  Hanover  family,  they  could  not  have  bound  up 
the  French  king  or  the  Hollanders  more  strictly 
than  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  did  in  confirming 
the  present  succession ;  which  was  in  them  so  much 
a  greater  mark  of  virtue  and  loyalty,  because  they 
periectly  well  knew  that  they  should  never  receive 
the  least  mark  of  favour  when  the  succession  had 
taken  place. 

BOOK  THE  FIRST. 

I  PROPOSE  to  give  the  public  an  account  of  the  most 
important  affairs  at  home  during  the  last  session  of 
parliament,  as  well  as  of  our  negotiations  of  peace 
abroad,  not  only  during  that  period  but  some  time 
before  and  since.  I  shall  relate  the  chief  matters 
transacted  by  both  houses  in  that  session,  and  dis- 
cover the  designs  carried  on  by  the  heads  of  a  dis- 
contented party,  not  only  against  the  ministry,  but 
in  some  manner  against  the  crown  itself :  I  likewise 
shall  state  the  debts  of  the  nation ;  show  by  what 
mismanagement,  and  to  serve  what  purposes,  they 
were  at  first  contracted ;  by  what  negligence  or  cor- 
ruption they  have  so  prodigiously  grown ;  and  what 
methods  have  since  been  taken  to  provide  not  only 
for  their  payment,  but  to  prevent  the  like  mischief 
for  the  time  to  come.  Although,  in  an  age  like  ours, 
I  can  expect  very  few  imparti^  readers,  yet  I  shall 
strictly  follow  truth,  or  what  reasonably  appeared 
to  me  to  be  such  after  the  most  impartial  inquiries 
I  could  make,  and  the  best  opportunities  of  being 
informed  by  those  who  were  the  principal  actors  or 
adrisers. 

Neither  shall  I  mingle  panegyric  or  satire  with  a 
history  intended  to  inform  posterity,  as  well  as  to 
instruct  those  of  the  present  age  who  may  be  igno- 
rant or  misled,  since  (kcts,  truly  related,  are  the  best 
applauses  or  most  lasting  reproaches. 


Discourses  upon  subjects  relating  to  the  public 
usually  seem  to  be  calculated  for  London  only,  asd 
some  few  miles  about  it ;  while  the  authors  luppoM 
their  readers  to  be  informed  of  several  parttcoUn  to 
which  those  that  live  remote  are,  for  the  genenlity, 
utter  strangers.  Most  people  who  frequent  thii 
iovm  acquire  a  sort  of  smattering,  such  sa  it  is, 
which  qualifies  them  for  reading  a  pamphlet,  and 
finding  out  what  is  meant  by  innuendoes,  or  hinti 
at  facts  or  persons,  and  initial  letters  of  luuaes; 
wherein  gentlemen  at  a  distance,  although  perhaps 
of  much  better  understandings,  are  wholly  in  tbe 
dark :  wherefore,  that  these  Memoirs  may  be  kq* 
dered  more  generally  intelligible  and  usefiil,  it  vill 
be  convenient  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of  the 
state  and  disposition  of  affairs  when  the  last  smkod 
of  parliament  began.  And  because  the  party  leaden 
who  had  lost  their  power  and  places  were,  upon 
that  juncture,  employing  all  their  engines  in  an 
attempt  to  re-establish  themselves,  I  shall  venture 
one  step  further,  and  represent  so  much  of  their  cba^ 
racters  as  may  be  supposed  to  have  influenced  their 
politics. 

On  the  7th  day  of  December,  1711,  began  the 
second  session  of  parliament.  It  was  now  above  i 
year  since  the  queen  had  thought  fit  to  put  the  great 
ofiices  of  state  and  of  her  own  household  into  other 
hands ;  however,  three  of  the  discontented  lords  were 
still  in  possession  of  their  places ;  for  the  dnke  of 
Marlborough  continued  general,  the  duke  of  Somerset 
master  of  the  horse,  and  the  earl  of  Cholmondelej 
treasurer  of  her  majesty's  household  :  likewise  great 
numbers  of  the  same  party  still  kept  employments 
of  value  and  importance,  which  had  not  been  usml 
of  late  years  upon  any  changes  t>f  ministry.  The 
queen,  who  judged  the  temper  of  her  people  by  thi« 
home  of  commons,  which  a  landed  iotereat  had 
freely  chosen,  found  them  very  desirous  of  a  aecore 
and  honourable  peace,  and  disposed  to  leave  the 
management  of  it  to  her  own  wisdom  and  that  of 
her  council :  she  had  therefore  several  months  before 
the  session  began  sent  to  inform  the  States  Genera! 
of  some  overtures  which  had  been  made  her  by  the 
enemy ;  and  during  that  summer  her  majesty  took 
several  fiuther  steps  in  that  great  affair,  until  at 
length,  after  many  difficulties,  a  congress  at  Utreefat, 
for  a  general  peace,  was  agreed  upon;  the  vbok 
proceedings  of  which  previous  negotiations  betnetii 
our  court  and  that  of  France  I  ahall,  in  iti  proper 
place,  very  particularly  relate. 

The  nation  was  already  upon  a  better  foot  vrith  re- 
spect to  its  debts ;  for  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord-trea- 
surer, had,  in  the  preceding  session,  proposed  and 
effected  ways  and  means  in  the  house  of  «>mmon^ 
where  he  was  then  a  member,  for  providing  a  par- 
liamentary fund  to  clear  the  heavy  arrear  of  ten  mil- 
lions (whereof  the  greatest  part  lay  upon  the  navy) 
without  any  new  burden  (at  least  after  a  very  fe« 
years)  to  the  kingdom ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  took 
care  to  prevent  further  incumbrances  upon  that  ar- 
ticle by  finding  ready  money  for  naval  provisioofi, 
which  has  saved  the  public  somewhat  moie  than 
cent,  per  cent,  in  that  mi^ty  branch  of  onrei- 
penses. 

The  clergy  were  altogether  in  the  interests  and 
the  measures  of  the  present  ministry,  which  hail  ap* 
peared  so  boldly  in  their  defence  during  a  prose* 
cution  against  one  of  their  members  [Ssueheverelljt 
where  the  whole  sacred  order  was  understood  to  be 
concerned.  The  zeal  shown  for  that  most  religious 
bill  to  settle  a  fund  for  building  fifty  new  churchy 
in  and  about  the  city  of  London,*  vras  a  fresh  obli- 
gation ;  and  they  were  further  highly  gratified  by 
•  WUcb  owed  ita  origin  to  Dr.  Sirift. 
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her  majetty's  cbooaing  one  of  their  body  to  be  a 
great  officer  of  state.* 

By  this  time  likew^ise  all  disputes  about  those 
principles  which  used  originally  to  divide  Whig  and 
Tor)'  were  wholly  dropped  ;  and  those  fantastical 
words  ought  in  justice  to  have  been  so  too»  provided 
we  could  have  found  out  more  convenient  names 
whereby  to  distinguish  lovers  of  peace  from  lovers 
of  war ;  or  those  who  would  leave  her  majesty  some 
degree  of  freedom  in  the  choice  of  her  ministers 
from  others  who  could  not  be  satisfied  with  her 
choosing  any,  except  such  aa  she  was  most  averse 
from ;  but  where  a  nation  is  once  divided,  interest 
and  animosity  will  keep  open  the  breach  without 
being  supported  by  any  other  principles ;  or  at  worst 
a  body  of  discontented  people  can  change  and  take 
up  what  principles  they  please. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  opposite  party,  we  all 
remember  that  the  removal  of  the  last  ministry  was 
brought  about  by  several  degrees ;  through  which 
means  it  happened  that  they  and  their  friends  were 
hardly  recovered  out  of  one  astonishment  before 
they  fell  into  another.  This  scene  lasted  for  some 
mouths,  and  was  followed  by  a  period  of  rage  and 
despair  natural  to  those  who  reflect  that  they  have 
lo«t  a  secure  game  by  their  own  rashness,  folly,  and 
want  of  common  management ;  when  at  the  same 
time  they  knew  by  experience  that  a  watchful  and 
dexterous  adversary  lay  ready  to  take  the  advantage. 
However,  some  time  before  the  session  the  heads  of 
that  party  tbegan  to  recollect  themselves  and  rally 
their  forces,  like  an  enemy  who  has  been  beaten  out 
of  the  field,  but  finds  he  is  not  pursued ;  for  although 
the  chiefs  of  this  faction  were  thought  to  have  but 
little  esteem  or  friendship  for  each  other,  yet  they 
perfectly  agreed  in  one  general  end,  of  distressing 
oy  all  possible  methods  the  new  administration ; 
wherein  if  they  could  succeed  so  far  as  to  put  the 
queen  under  any  great  necessity,  another  parliament 
must  be  called,  and  perhaps  the  power  devolve  again 
into  their  own  hands. 

The  issue  and  event  of  that  grand  confederacy  ap> 
pearing  in  both  houses,  although  under  a  diflferent 
form,  upon  the  very  first  day  the  parliament  met,  I 
cannot  better  begin  the  relation  of  affairs,  com- 
mencing from  that  period,  than  by  a  thorough  de- 
tection of  the  whole  intrigue,  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  privacy  and  application,  which  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  for  several  days  disconcerted 
some  of  the  ministry,  as  well  as  dispirited  their 
friends,  and  the  consequences  thereof,  which  have 
in  reality  been  so  very  pernicious  to  the  kingdom. 

But  because  the  principal  leaders  in  this  design 
are  the  same  persons  to  whom,  since  the  loss  of  their 
power,  all  the  opposition  has  been  owing  which  the 
pourt  received,  either  in  treaties  abroad  or  the  ad- 
ministration at  home ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
describe  ,those  qualities  in  each  of  them  which  few 
of  their  admirers  will  deny,  and  which  appear  chiefly 
to  hare  influenced  them  in  acting  their  several  parts 
upon  the  public  stage  ;  for  I  do  not  intend  to  draw 
their  characters  entire,  which  would  be  tedious  and 
little  to  the  purpose ;  but  shall  only  single  out  those 
pattions,  acquirements,  and  habits,  which  the  owners 
were  moat  likely  to  transfer  into  their  political 
■chemes,  and  which  were  most  subservient  to  the 
designs  they  seemed  to  have  in  view. 

The  lord  Somers  may  very  deservedly  be  reputed 
ths  head  and  oracle  of  that  party :  he  has  raised 
himself,  by  the  concurrence  of  many  circumstances, 
to  the  greatest  employments  of  the  state,  without 
the  least  support  from  birth  or  fortune  ;  he  has  con- 
•Untly,  and  with  great  steadiness,  cultivated  those 

•  Dr.  RaliiDaQn,  bishop  of  Bristol,  to  be  lord  privy  seal. 


principles  under  which  he  grew*  That  accident 
which  first  produced  him  into  the  world,  of  pleading 
for  the  bishops  whom  king  James  had  sent  to  the 
Tower,  might  have  proved  a  piece  of  merit  as  ho- 
nourable as  it  was  fortunate ;  but  the  old  republican 
spirit  which  the  Revolution  had  restored  began  to 
teach  other  lessons — that  since  we  had  accepted  a 
new  king  from  a  Calvinistical  commonwealth, we  must 
also  admit  new  maxims  in  religion  and  government. 
But  since  the  nobility  and  gentry  would  probably 
adhere  to  the  established  church  and  to  the  rights  of 
monarchy,  as  delivered  down  from  their  ancestors,  it 
was  the  practice  of  those  politicians  to  introduce 
such  men  as  were  perfectly  indifferent  to  any  or  no 
religion,  and  who  were  not  likely  to  inherit  much 
loyalty  from  those  to  whom  they  owed  their  birth. 
Of  this  number  was  the  person  I  am  now  describing. 
I  have  hardly  known  any  man  with  talents  more 
proper  to  acquire  and  preserve  the  favour  of  a  prince ; 
never  offending  in  word  or  gesture ;  in  the  highest 
degree  courteous  and  complaisant,  wherein  he  set 
an  excellent  example  to  his  colleagues,  which  they 
did  not  think  fit  to  follow ;  but  this  extreme  civility 
is  universal  and  undistinguished  ;  and  in  private 
conversation,  where  he  observes  it  as  inviolably  as 
if  be  were  in  the  greatest  assembly,  it  is  sometimes 
censured  as  formal.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for 
this  behaviour :  first,  from  the  consciousness  of  \da 
humble  original,  he  keeps  all  familiarity  at  the  ut- 
most distance,  which  otherwise  might  be  apt  to  in- 
trude ;  the  second,  that,  being  sensible  how  subject 
he  is  to  violent  passions,  he  avoids  all  incitements 
to  them,  by  teaching  those  he  converses  with,  from 
his  own  example,  to  keep  a  great  way  within  the 
bounds  of  decency  and  respect.  And  it  is  indeed 
true  that  no  man  is  more  apt  to  take  fire  upon  the 
least  appearance  of  provocation ;  which  temper  he 
strives  to  subdue  with  the  utmost  violence  upon  him- 
self; so  that  his  breast  has  been  seen  to  heave  and  his 
eyes  to  sparkle  with  rage  in  those  very  moments  when 
his  words  and  the  cadence  of  his  voice  were  in  the 
humblest  and  softest  manner:  perhaps  that  force 
upon  his  nature  may  cause  that  insatiable  love  of 
revenge  which  his  detractors  lay  to  his  charge,  who 
consequently  reckon  dissimulation  among  his  chief 
perfections.  Avarice  he  has  none ;  and  his  am- 
bition is  gratified  by  being  the  uncontested  head  of 
his  party.  With  an  excellent  understanding,  adorned 
by  all  the  polite  parte  of  [learning,  he  has  very  little 
taste  for  conversation,  to  which  he  prefers  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  and  thinking;  and  in  the  intervals 
of  his  time  amuses  himself  with  an  illiterate  chap- 
lain, an  humble  companion,  or  a  favourite  servant. 

These  are  some  few  distinguishing  marks  in  the 
character  of  that  person  who  now  presides  over  the 
discontented  party,  although  he  be  not  answerable 
for  all  their  mistakes  ;  and  if  his  precepts  had  been 
more  strictly  followed,  perhaps  their  power  would 
not  have  been  so  easily  shaken.  I  have  been  assured, 
and  heard  him  pfofess,  that  he  was  against  engag- 
ing in  that  foolish  prosecution  of  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
as  what  he  foresaw  was  likely  to  end  in  their  ruin ; 
that  he  blamed  the  rough  demeanour  of  some  per- 
sons to  the  queen,  as  a  great  failure  in  prudence ; 
and  that  when  it  appeared  her  majesty  was  firmly 
resolved  upon  a  treaty  of  peace  he  advised  his  friends 
not  to  oppose  it  in  its  progress,  but  find  fiault  with  it 
after  it  was  made ;  which  would  be  a  copy  of  the 
like  usage  themselves  had  met  with  after  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  and  the  safest  as  well  as  the  most  pro- 
bable way  of  disgracing  the  promoters  and  advisers. 
I  have  been  the  lai^r  in  representing  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  this  extraordinary  genius,  because, 
whatever  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  with  any 
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appearance  of  conduct  or  probability  of  success,  to 
restore  the  dominion  of  that  party,  wtis  infallibly 
contrived  by  him  ;  and  I  prophesy  the  same  for  the 
future,  as  long  as  his  age  and  infirmities  yvUl  leave 
him  capable  of  business. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough's  character  has  been  so 
variously  drawn,  and  is  indeed  of  so  mixed  a  nature 
in  itself,  that  it  is  hard  to  pronounce  on  either  side, 
without  the  suspicion  of  flattery  or  detraction.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  his  military  accomplishments, 
which  the  opposite  reports  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies among  the  soldiers  have  rendered  problematical ; 
but  if  he  be  among  those  who  delight  in  war,  it  is 
agreed  to  be  not  for  the  reasons  common  with  other 
generals.  Those  maligners  who  deny  him  personal 
valour  seem  not  to  consider  that  this  accusation  is 
charged  at  a  venture  ;  since  the  person  of  a  wise 
general  is  too  seldom  exposed  to  form  any  judgment 
in  the  matter :  and  that  fear,  which  is  said  to  have 
sometimes  disconcerted  him  before  an  action,  might 
probably  be  more  for  his  army  than  for  himself.  He 
was  bred  in  the  height  of  what  is  called  the  Tory 
principle,  and  continued  with  a  strong  bias  that  way 
till  the  other  party  had  bid  higher  for  him  than  his 
friends  could  afford  to  give.  His  want  of  literature 
is  in  some  sort  supplied  by  a  good  understanding,  a 
degree  of  natural  elocution,  and  that  knowledge  of 
the  world  which  is  learned  in  armies  and  courts. 
We  are  not  to  take  the  height  of  his  ambition  from 
his  soliciting  to  be  general  for  life  :  I  am  persuaded 
his  chief  motive  was  the  pay  and  perquisites  by  con- 
tinuing the  war  ;  and  that  he  had  then  no  intentions 
of  settling  the  crown  in  his  family,  his  only  son 
having  been  dead  some  years  before.  He  is  noted 
to  be  master  of  great  temper,  able  to  govern  or  very 
well  to  disguise  his  passions,  which  are  all  melted 
down  or  extinguished  in  his  love  of  wealth.  That 
liberality  which  nature  has  denied  him  with'  respect 
to  money,  he  makes  up  by  a  great  profusion  of  pro- 
mises :  but  this  perfection  so  necessary  in  courts  is 
not  very  successful  in  camps,  among  soldiers  who 
are  not  refined  enough  to  understand  or  to  relish  it. 

His  wife,  the  duchess,  may  justly  challenge  her 
place  in  this  list.  It  is  to  her  the  duke  is  chiefly  in- 
debted for  his  greatness  and  his  fall ;  for  above  twenty 
years  she  possessed  without  a  rival  the  favours  of  the 
most  indulgent  mistress  in  the  world,  nor  ever  missed 
one  single  opportunity  that  fell  in  her  way  of  im- 
proving it  to  her  own  advantage.  She  has  preserved 
a  tolerable  court  reputation  with  respect  to  love  and 
gallantry;  but  three  Furies  reigned  in  her  breast, 
the  most  mortal  enemies  of  all  softer  passions,  which 
were  sordid  Avarice,  disdainful  Pride,  and  ungovern- 
able Rage  ;  by  the  last  of  these  often  breaking  out 
in  sallies  of  the  most  unpardonable  sort,  she  had  long 
alienated  her  80vereign*s  mind  before  it  appeared  to 
the  world.  This  lady  is  not  without  some  degree  of 
wit,  and  has  in  her  time  affected  the  character  of  it 
by  the  usual  method  of  arguing  against  religion,  and 
proving  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  be  impossi- 
ble and  absurd.  Imagine  what  such  a  spirit,  irritated 
by  the  loss  of  power,  favour,  and  employment,  is 
capable  of  acting  or  attempting ;  and  then  I  have 
said  enough. 

The  next  in  order  to  be  mentioned  is  the  earl  of 
Godolphin,  It  is  said  he  was  originally  intended  for 
a  trade  before  his  friends  preferred  him  to  be  a  page 
at  court ;  which  some  have  very  unjustly  objected  as 
a  reproach.  He  has  risen  gradually  in  four  reigns, 
and  was  much  more  constant  to  his  second  master 
king  James  than  some  others  who  had  received 
much  greater  obligations  ;  for  he  attended  the  abdi- 
cated king  to  the  sea-side,  and  kept  constant  corre- 
spondence with  him  till  the  day  of  his  death.     He 


always  professed  a  sort  of  passion  for  the  queen  at 
St.  Germain's ;  and  his  letters  were  to  her  in  the 
style  of  what  the  French  call  double  entendre.  Id  t 
mixture  of  love  and  respect,  he  used  frequently  to 
send  her  from  hence  little  presents  of  those  things 
which  are  agreeable  to  ladies,  for  which  he  al^rajB 
asked  king  William's  leave,  as  if  without  herpritity; 
because,  if  she  had  known  that  circumstance,  it  xfu 
to  be  supposed  she  would  not  accept  them.  Pbj^- 
ogoomists  would  hardly  discover,  by  consulting  the 
aspect  of  this  lord,  that  his  predominant  pasaions 
were  love  and  play ;  that  he  could  sometimes  scratch 
out  a  song  in  praise  of  his  mistress  with  a  pencil 
and  card  ;  or  that  he  has  tears  at  command,  like  a 
woman,  to  be  used  either  in  an  intrigue  of  gallantry 
or  politics.  His  alliance  with  the  Marlboruugh 
family,  and  his  passion  for  the  duchess,  were  the 
cords  which  dragged  him  into  a  party  whose  prin- 
ciples he  naturally  disliked,  and  whose  leaders  he  per- 
sonally hated,  as  they  did  him.  He  became  a  thorough 
convert  by  a  perfect  trifie ;  taking  fire  at  a  nicknane 
[Volpone]  delivered  by  Dr.  Sacheverell,  with  great 
indiscretion,  from  the  pulpit,  which  he  applied  to  him- 
self:  and  this  is  one  among  many  instances  given  by 
his  enemies  that  magnanimity  is  none  of  his  virtuen. 

The  earl  of  Sunderland  is  another  branch  of  that 
alliance.  It  seems  to  have  been  this  gentleman's 
fortune  to  have  learned  his  divinity  from  his  uncle 
and  his  politics  from  his  tutor.  It  may  be  thoogfat 
a  blemish  in  his  character  that  he  has  much  fallen 
from  the  height  of  those  republican  pritnciples  with 
which  he  began ;  for  in  his  father's  lifetime,  while 
he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons,  he 
would  often,  among  his  familiar  friends,  refu&e 
the  title  of  lord  (as  he  has  done  to  myself),  swesr 
he  would  never  be  called  otherwise  ^an  Charle« 
Spencer,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there  should 
not  be  a  peer  in  England.  His  understanding,  at  the 
best,  is  of  the  middling  size ;  neither  has  he  mwh 
improved  it,  either  in  reality,  or,  which  is  very  un- 
fortunate, even  in  the  opinion  of  the  woiid,  by  an 
overgrown  library.  It  is  hard  to  decide  whether  he 
learned  that  rough  way  of  treating  his  sovereign  from 
the  lady  he  is  allied  to,*  or  whether  it  be  the  result 
of  his  own  nattu*e.  The  sense  of  the  injuries  he  ha* 
done  renders  him  (as  it  is  very  natural)  implacable 
towards  those  to  whom  he  has  given  greatest  cause 
to  complain ;  for  which  reason  he  will  never  forget 
either  the  queen  or  the  present  treasurer. 

The  earl  of  Wharton  has  filled  the  province  al- 
lotted him  by  his  colleagues  with  sufficiency  equal  to 
the  ablest  of  them  all.  He  has  imbibed  his  father's 
principles  in  government ;  but  dropped  his  religioii 
and  took  up  no  other  in  its  stead :  excepting  that 
circumstance,  he  is  a  firm  presbyterian.  He  is  p«- 
fectly  skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  managing  at  elections 
as  well  as  in  large  baits  of  pleasure  for  making  con* 
verts  of  young  men  of  quality  upon  their  first  ap- 
pearance ;  in  which  public  service  he  contracted  such 
large  debts  that  his  brethren  were  forced,  out  of 
mere  justice,  to  leave  Ireland  at  his  mercy,  where  he 
had  only  time  to  set  himself  right.  Although  the 
graver  heads  of  his  party  think  him  too  profli^te 
and  abandoned,  yet  they  dare  not  be  ashamed  of 
him ;  for  beside  his  talents  above  mentioned,  he  i» 
very  useful  in  parliament,  being  a  ready  speaker, 
and  content  to  employ  his  gifts  upon  such  occasions 
where  those  who  conceive  they  have  any  remainder 
of  reputation  or  modesty  are  ashamed  to  appear,  la 
short,  he  is  an  incontestable  instance  to  discover  the 
true  nature  of  faction ;  since,  being  overrun  with 
every  quality  which  produces  contempt  and  hatred 
in  all  other  commerce  of  the  world,  he  has  notwith- 
■  Second  daughter  of  the  duchess  of  Ilarlboniogh. 
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itanding  been    able    to  make    ao  coxuiderable  a 
figure. 

The  lord  Cowper,  although  hii  merits  are  later 
than  the  rest,  deserret  a  rank  in  this  great  council. 
Me  vn»  considerable  in  the  station  of  a  practising 
lawyer ;  but  as  be  was  raised  to  be  a  chancellor  and  a 
peer  without  passing  through  any  of  the  intermediate 
steps,  which  in  late  times  had  been  the  constant 
practice,  and  little  skilled  in  the  nature  of  govem- 
ment  or  the  true  interest  of  princes,  further  than 
the  municipal  or  common  law  of  England,  his  abilities 
ts  to  foreign  affairs  did  not  equally  appear  in  the 
council.  Some  former  passages  of  bis  life  were 
thought  to  disqualify  him  for  that  office  by  which 
he  was  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  queen's  conscience  ; 
but  these  difficultieH  were  easily  overruled  by  the 
authors  of  his  promotion,  who  wanted  a  person  that 
would  be  subserrient  to  all  their  designs  ;  wherein 
they  were  not  disappointed.  As  to  his  other  accom- 
plishments, he  was  what  we  usually  call  a  piece  qf  a 
scholar  and  a  good  logical  reasoner ;  if  this  were 
not  too  often  allayed  by  a  fallacious  way  of  manag- 
ing an  argument,  which  made  him  apt  to  deceive  the 
uDwar}',  and  sometimes  to  deceive  himself. 

The  last  to  be  Bpokenx>f  in  this  list  is  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  a  convert  and  acquisition  to  that  party 
iince  their  fall,  to  which  he  contributed  his  assist- 
iDce ;  i  mean  his  words,  and  probably  his  wishes ; 
for  he  had  always  lived  under  the  constant  visible 
profession  of  principles  directly  opposite  to  those  of 
hii  new  friends.  His  vehement  and  frequent 
speeches  against  admitting  the  prince  of  Orange  to 
the  throne  are  yet  to  be  seen ;  and  although  a  nu- 
merous family  gave  a  specious  pretence  to  his  love 
of  power  amd  money,  for  taking  an  employment  un- 
der that  monarch,  yet  he  was  allowed  to  have  always 
kept  a  reserve  of  idiegiance  to  his  exiled  master ;  of 
which  his  friends  produce  several  instances,  and 
some  while  he  was  secretary  of  state  to  king  WU- 
liim.  His  outward  regularity  of  life,  his  appearance 
of  religion  and  seeming  seal  for  the  church,  as  they 
tre  an  effect,  so  they  are  the  excuse,  of  that  stiffness 
and  formality  with  which  his  nature  is  fraught  His 
adust  complexion  disposes  him  to  rigour  and  seve- 
rity, which  hia  admirers  palliate  with  the  name  of 
xcsl.  No  man  had  ever  a  sincerer  countenance,  or 
more  truly  representing  his  mind  and  manners.  He 
has  some  knowledge  in  the  law,  very  amply  suffi- 
cient to  defend  his  property  at  least.  A  facility  of 
utterance  descended  to  him  from  his  father,  and  im- 
proved by  a  few  sprinklings  of  literature,  has  brought 
himaelf  and  some  few  admirers  into  an  opinion 
of  his  eloquence.  He  is  every  way  inferior  to  his 
brother  Guernsey,  but  chiefly  in  those  talents  which 
he  most  values  and  pretends  to ;  over  whom,  never- 
theless, he  preserves  an  ascendant.  His  great  am- 
bition was  to  be  the  head  of  those  who  were  called 
the  church  party ;  and  indeed  gxave  solemn  deport- 
meat  and  countenance,  seconded  by  abundance  of 
professions  for  their  service,  had  given  many  of  them 
an  opinion  of  his  veracity,  which  he  interpreted  as 
their  sense  of  his  judgment  and  wisdom ;  and  Uus 
mistake  Uated  till  the  time  of  his  defection,  of  which 
U  was  partly  the  cause  ;  but  then  it  plainly  appeared 
that  he  had  not  credit  to  bring  over  one  aingle 
proselyte  to  keep  himself  in  countenance. 

These  lineaments,  however  imperfectly  drawn, 
may  help  the  reader's  imagination  to  conceive  what 
tort  of  persona  those  were  who  had  the  boldness  to 
encounter  the  queen  and  ministry  at  the  head  of  a 
great  minority  of  the  landed  interest ;  and  this  upon 
a  point  where  the  quiet  of  her  majesty's  reign,  the 
tecantv,  or  at  least  the  freedom,  of  her  person,  the 
Ines  of  her  most  faithful  friends,  and  the  settling  of 


the  nation  by  a  peace,  were  in  the  consequences 
deeply  concerned. 

During  the  dominion  of  the  late  men  in  power, 
addresses  had  been  procured  from  both  houses  to 
the  queen,  representing  tlieir  opinion  that  no  peace 
could  be  secure  for  Britain  while  Spain  or  the  West 
Indies  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  But  her  majesty,  having,  for  reasons  which 
have  been  often  told  to  the  world  and  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten,  called  a  new  parliament  and 
chosen  a  new  set  of  servants,  began  to  view  things 
and  persons  in  another  light.  She  considered  the 
necessities  of  her  people ;  the  distant  prospect  of  a 
peace  upon  such  an  improbable  condition,  which 
was  never  mentioned  or  understood  in  the  grand 
alliance ;  the  unequal  burden  she  bore  in  the  war, 
by  the  practices  of  the  allies  upon  the  corruption  of 
some  whom  she  most  trusted,  or  perhaps  by  the 
practices  of  these  upon  the  allies ;  and  lastly,  by  the 
changes  which  death  had  brought  about  in  the 
Austrian  and  Bourbon  families.  Upon  all  which 
motives  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  receive  some 
overtures  from  France  in  behalf  of  herself  and  the 
whole  confederacy.  The  several  steps  of  this  nego- 
tiation, from  its  fbvt  rise  to  the  time  I  am  now  writ- 
ing, shall  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  history. 
Let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  such  pro- 
posals were  received  from  France  as  were  thought 
sufficient  by  our  court  whereupon  to  appoint  time 
and  place  for  a  general  treaty ;  and  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  session,  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord 
privy-seal,  was  despatched  to  Utrecht,  where  he  and 
the  earl  of  Strafford  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries 
for  the  queen  of  Great  Britain. 

The  managers  of  the  discontented  party,  who 
during  the  whole  summer  had  observed  the  motions 
of  the  court  running  fast  toward  a  peace,  began  to 
gather  up  all  their  forces  in  order  to  oppose  her  ma- 
jesty's designs  when  the  parliament  should  meet. 
Their  only  strength  was  in  the  house  of  lords,  where 
the  queen  had  a  very  crasy  majority,  made  up  by 
tkose  whose  hearts  were  in  the  other  interest,  but 
whose  feara,  expectations,  or  immediate  dependence, 
had  hitherto  kept  them  within  bounds.  There  were 
two  lords  upon  whose  abilities  and  influence  of  a 
very  different  nature  the  managers  built  their 
strongest  hopes.  The  first  was  the  duke  of  So- 
merset, master  of  the  horse.  This  duke,  as  well  as 
his  duchess,  was  in  a  good  degree  of  favour  with  the 
queen,  upon  the  score  of  some  civilities  and  respects 
her  majesty  had  received  from  them  while  she  was 
princess.  For  some  years  afier  the  Revolution  he 
never  appeared  at  court,  but  was  looked  upon  as  a 
favourer  of  the  abdicated  family ;  and  it  was  the 
late  earl  of  Rochester  who  first  presented  him  to 
king  William.  However,  since  the  time  he  came 
into  employment,  which  was  toward  the  close  of  the 
last  reign,  he  has  been  a  constant  sealous  member  of 
the  other  party,  but  never  faUed  either  in  attendance 
or  respect  toward  the  queen's  person ;  or  at  most 
only  threatened  sometimes  that  he  would  serve  no 
longer  while  such  or  such  men  were  employed; 
which  as  things  went  then  was  not  reckoned  any 
offence  at  all  against  duty  or  good  behaviour.  He 
had  been  much  caressed  and  flattered  by  the  lords 
of  Uie  junto,  who  sometimes  went  so  far  as  to  give 
him  hopes  of  the  crown  in  reversion  to  his  family, 
upon  failure  of  the  house  of  Hanover.  All  thia 
worked  so  far  upon  his  imagination,  that  he  affected 
to  appear  the  head  of  their  party,  to  which  his 
talents  were  no  way  proportioned;  for  they  soon 
grew  weary  of  his  indigested  schemes,  and  his  im- 
perious manner  of  obtruding  them  :  they  began  to 
drop  him  at  their  meetings,  or  contradicted  him 
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xnth  little  ceremony  when  he  happened  to  he  there, 
which  his  haughty  nature  was  not  ahle  to  hrook. 
Thus  a  mortal  quarrel  was  kindled  hetween  him  and 
the  whole  assembly  of  party  leaders ;  so  that,  upon 
the  queen's  first  intention  of  changing  her  ministry, 
soon  af^er  the  trial  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  he  appointed 
several  meetings  with  Mr.  Harley  alone,  in  the  most 
private  manner,  in  places  and  at  times  least  liable  to 
suspicion.  He  employed  all  his  credit  with  the 
queen  to  drive  on  the  removal  of  my  lord  Godolphin 
and  the  rest;  and  in  the  council  treated  the  small 
remainder  who  continued  some  time  longer  in  their 
places  with  all  possible  marks  of  hatred  or  disdain. 
But  when  the  question  came  for  dissolving  the  par- 
liament he  stopped  short;  he  had  already  satiated 
his  resentments,  which  were  not  against  things  but 
persons ;  he  furiously  opposed  that  counsel,  and  pro- 
mised to  undertake  for  the  parliament  himself. 
When  the  queen  had  declared  her  pleasure  for  the 
dissolution  he  flew  off  in  greater  rage  than  ever ; 
opposed  tlie  court  in  all  elections  where  he  had  in- 
fluence or  power ;  and  made  very  humble  advances 
to  reconcile  himself  with  the  discarded  lords,  espe- 
pecially  the  earl  of  Godolphin,  who  is  reported  to 
have  treated  him  at  Newmarket  in  a  most  con- 
temptuous manner.  But  the  sincerity  of  his  repent- 
ance, which  appeared  manifestly  in  the  first  session 
of  the  new  parliament,  and  the  use  he  might  be  of 
by  his  own  remaining  credit,  or  rather  that  of  his 
duchess,  with  the  queen,  at  length  begat  a  reconcile- 
ment. 

He  still  kept  his  employment  and  place  in  the  ca- 
binet council ;  but  had  never  appeared  there,  from 
an  avowed  dislike  of  all  persons  and  proceedings.  It 
happened  about  the  end  of  summer,  171 1,  at  Wind- 
sor, when  the  cabinet  council  was  summoned,  this 
duke,  whether  by  direction  from  his  teachers  or  the 
instability  of  his  nature,  took  a  fancy  to  resume  his 
place,  and  a  chair  was  brought  accordingly ;  upon 
which,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  refused  to  assist,  and 
gave  his  reasons  **  That  he  would  never  sit  in  coun- 
cil with  a  man  who  had  so  often  betrayed  them,  and 
was  openly  engaged  with  a  faction  which  endea- 
voured to  obstruct  all  her  majesty's  measures.*'    « 

Thus  the  council  was  put  off  to  next  day,  and  the 
duke  made  no  further  attempts  to  be  there.  But 
upon  this  incident  he  declared  open  war  against  the 
ministry,  and  from  that  time  to  the  session  em- 
ployed himself  in  spiriting  up  several  depending 
lords  to  adhere  to  their  friends  when  an  occasion 
should  offer.  The  arguments  he  made  use  of  were, 
**  That  those  in  power  designed  to  make  an  igno- 
minious and  insecure  peace,  without  consulting  the 
allies :  that  this  could  be  no  otherwise  prevented 
than  by  an  address  from  the  lords  to  signify  their 
opinion  that  no  peace  could  be  honourable  or 
secure  while  Spain  or  the  West  Indies  remained  in 
any  of  the  Bourbon  family;  upon  which  several 
further  resolutions  and  inquiries  would  naturally 
follow :  that  the  differences  between  the  two  houses 
upon  this  point  must  either  be  made  up  by  the 
commons  agreeing  with  the  lords  or  must  end  in  a 
dissolution,  which  would  be  followed  by  a  return  of 
the  old  ministry ;  who  by  the  force  of  money  and 
management  could  easily  get  another  parliament  to 
their  wishes."  He  further  assured  them  boldly, 
'*  That  the  queen  herself  was  at  the  bottom  of  this 
design,  and  had  empowered  him  to  desire  their 
votes  against  the  peace  as  a  point  that  would  be  for 
her  service  ;  and  therefore  they  need  not  be  in  pain 
upon  account  of  their  pensions,  or  any  further  marks 
of  favour  they  expected."  Thus,  by  reviving  the  old 
arts  of  using  her  majesty's  authority  against  her 
person,    he    prevailed    over  some  who  were  not 


otherwise  in  a  station  of  life  to  oppose  the  erown; 
and  his  proselytes  may  pretend  to  some  share  of 
pity,  since  he  offered  for  an  argument  his  own  ex- 
ample, who  kept  his  place  and  favour  after  aU  he 
hsd  done  to  deserve  the  Iom  of  both. 

The  other  lord  in  whom  the  discontented  ma- 
nagers placed  much  of  their  hopes  was  the  earl  of 
Nottingham,  already  mentioned ;  than  whom  no 
man  ever  appeared  to  hate  them  more  or  to  be 
more  pleased  at  their  fall ;  partly  from  his  avowed 
principles,  but  chiefly  from  the  hopes  be  had  of 
sharing  in  their  spoils.  But  it  fell  out  that  he  was 
no  way  acceptable  to  the  queen  or  her  new  serranti: 
these  apprehended  no  little  trouble  and  impediment 
to  the  public  business  from  his  restless,  talkatiTe, 
overweening  manner,  if  once  he  was  suffered  to 
have  any  part  in  affairs ;  and  he  stood  very  ill  with 
the  court,  having  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of 
lords,  and  in  her  majesty's  presence,  **  That  the 
electoral  prince  of  Hanover  might  be  invited  to  re- 
side in  England ;"  although  he  had  hefore  dedaredto 
the  queen  how  much  he  was  against  that  propottit 
when  it  was  first  offered  by  the  other  party.  How- 
ever, some  very  considerable  employments  had  heen 
given  to  his  nearest  relatidns;  and  he  had  one  or 
two  offers  for  himself,  which  he  thought  fit  to  refoM 
as  not  equal  to  his  merits  and  character.  Upon  the 
earl  of  Rochester's  decease  he  conceived  that  tht 
crown  would  hardly  overlook  him  for  president  of 
the  council,  and  deeply  resented  that  disappoint- 
ment. But  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  lord  prifj-Malf 
dying  some  time  after,  he  found  that  office  was  6nt 
designed  for  the  earl  of  Jersey,  and  upon  this  lord'* 
sudden  death  was  actually  disposed  of  to  the  bishop 
of  Bristol :  hy  which  he  plainly  saw  that  the  queen 
was  determined  against  giving  faim  any  opportunity 
of  directing  in  affairs,  or  displaying  his  eloquence  h 
the  cabinet  council.  He  had  now  shaken  off  all  re- 
mains of  patience  or  temper;  and  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  disappointments  fell,  ss  it  b 
natural,  to  find  fault  with  the  public  management, 
and  to  assure  his  neighbours  in  the  country  "  That 
the  nation  Was  in  imminent  danger  of  being  mined." 
The  discontented  lords  were  soon  appri^d  of  thii 
great  change ;  and  the  duke  of  Roxburgh,  the  eaH's 
son-in-law,  was  despatched  to  Borleigh-on-the-HiQ. 
to  cultivate  his  present  dispositions  and  ofier  him 
whatever  terms  he  pleased  to  insist  on.  The  eiri 
immediately  agreed  to  fall  in  with  any  measuree  for 
distressing  or  destroying  the  ministry  :  but  in  order 
to  preserve  his  reputation  with  the  church  party  and 
perhaps  bring  them  over  to  his  interests,  he  pro- 
posed that  a  bill  should  be  brought  into  the  house  of 
lords  for  preventing  occasional  conformity,  and  be 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  peers  of  the  low- 
church  principle ;  which  would  convince  tlie  world 
of  their  good  intentions  to  the  established  religion, 
and  that  their  oppositions  to  the  court  wfaoUy  pro- 
ceeded from  their  care  of  the  nation  and  concern  for 
its  honour  and  safety. 

These  preparations  were  pubUc  enough,  and  tfae 
ministers  had  sufficient  time  to  arm  themselves,  but 
they  seem  to  have  acted  in  this  juncture  like  men 
who  trusted  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause  and  the 
general  inclinations  of  the  kingdom,  rather  than  to 
those  arts  which  our  corruptions  have  too  often  made 
necessary.  Calculations  were  indeed  taken,  by  whirb 
it  was  computed  that  there  would  be  a  majontr  of 
ten  upon  the  side  of  the  court.  I  remember  to  hxn 
told  my  lord  Harcourt  and  Mr.  Prior  that  a  majo- 
rity of  ten  was  only  a  majority  of  five,  becauae  if 
their  adversaries  could  bring  off  five  the  number 
would  be  equal :  and  so  it  happened  to  proTc,  fcr 
the  mistake  lay  in  counting  upon  the  bare  promi<es 
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of  tlioie  who  were  wholly  In  the  interest  of  the  old 
mioiftry,  and  were  only  kept  in  awe  hy  the  fear 
of  oifendiog  the  crown  and  losing  their  subsistence, 
wherein  the  duke  of  Somerset  had  giten  them  full 
istiB&ction. 

With  these  dispositions  of  both  parties,  and  fears 
aad  hopes  of  the  event,  the  parliament  met  upon  the 
Tth  of  December,  1711.  The  queen's  speech  (ex- 
cvpting  what  related  to  supplies)  was  chieliy  taken 
up  in  telling  both  houses  what  progress  she  had  made 
towards  a  general  peace  and  her  hopes  of  bringing 
it  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  As  soon  as  her  mi^esty 
wu  withdrawn  the  house  of  lords,  in  a  committee, 
reiolved  upon  an  address  of  thanks,  to  which  the 
eiri  of  Nottingham  proposed  an  addition  of  the  fol- 
lowing clause : 

''And  we  do  beg  leave  to  represent  it  to  your 
majesty,  ss  the  humble  opinion  and  advice  of  this 
houae,  that  no  peace  can  be  safe  or  honourable  to 
Great  Britain  and  Europe  if  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  are  to  be  allotted  to  any  branch  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon  " 

He  was  seconded  by  the  earl  of  Scarborough; 
and  after  a  debate  of  several  hours  the  question  for 
the  dause  was  carried,  as  I  remember,  by  not  above 
two  voices.  The  next  day  the  house  agreed  with 
the  committee.  The  depending  lords  (hating  taken 
freah  courage  from  their  principals  and  some  who 
prufcned  themseWes  very  humble  servants  to  the 
present  ministry  and  enemies  to  the  former)  went 
along  with  the  stream,  pretending  not  to  see  the 
couacqoences  that  must  visibly  follow.  The  address 
waa  presented  on  the  11th,  to  which  her  majesty's 
anawer  was  short  and  dry.  She  distinguished  their 
thanks  from  the  rest  of  the  piece,  and  in  return  to 
lord  Nottingham's  clause  said,  **  She  should  be  sorry 
that  anybody  could  think  she  would  not  do  her 
utmost  to  recoTer  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  from 
the  house  of  Bourbon." 

Upon  the  I5th  of  December  the  earl  of  Notting- 
ham likewise  brought  in  the  bill  to  prevent  occa- 
iional  conformity  (althotigh  under  a  disguised  title), 
which  met  with  no  opposition,  but  was  swallowed 
bj  those  very  lords  who  always  appeared  with  the 
utmost  violence  against  the  least  advantage  to  the 
ntahlished  church. 

But  in  the  house  of  commons  there  appeared  a 
very  different  spirit«  for  when  one  Mr.  Bobert  Wal- 
pole  offered  a  clause  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  the  earl  of  Nottingham  it  was  rejected  with  con- 
tempt by  a  Tery  great  majority.  Their  address  was, 
in  the  most  dutiful  manner,  approving  of  what  her 
majesty  had  done  toward  a  peace,  and  trusting  en- 
tirely to  her  wisdom  in  the  future  management  of  it. 

This  address  was  presented  to  the  queen  a  day 
Wfore  that  of  the  lords,  and  received  an  answer 
disiinguishedly  gracious*  But  the  other  party  was 
nowiae  discouraged  by  either  answer,  which  they 
tooked  upon  as  only  matter  of  courM,  and  the  sense 
of  the  ministry,  contrary  to  that  of  the  queen. 

The  parliament  sat  as  long  as  the  approaching 
festival  would  allow,  and  upon  the  22nd,  the  iand- 
lAz  and  occasional  bills  having  received  the  royal 
^•eat,  the  house  of  commons  adjourned  to  the  1 4th 
of  January  following;  but  the  adjournment  of  the 
lords  was  only  to  the  2nd,  the  prevailing  party  there 
heing  in  haste  to  pursue  the  consequences  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham's  clause,  which  they  hoped  would 
end  in  the  rain  of  the  treasurer,  and  ovenhrow  the 
miikiatry,  and  therefore  took  the  advantage  of  this 
interval  that  they  might  not  be  disturbed  by  the 
commons. 

When  this  address  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  &c.,  wu  carried  in  the  house  of  lords,  it  is  not 


easy  to  describe  the  effects  it  had  upon  most  men's 
passions.  The  partisans  of  the  old  ministry  triumphed 
loudly  and  without  any  reserve,  as  if  the  game  were 
their  own.  The  earl  of  Wharton  was  observed  in 
the  house  to  smile  and  put  his  hands  to  his  neck 
when  any  of  the  ministry  were  speaking,  by  which 
he  would  have  it  understood  that  some  heads  were 
in  danger.  Parker,  the  chief-justice,  began  already 
with  great  zeal  and  officiousness  to  prosecute  authors 
and  printers  of  weekly  and  other  papers  writ  in  de- 
fence of  the  administration  ;  in  short,  joy  and  ven- 
geance sat  visible  in  every  countenance  of  that  party. 

On  the  other  side,  all  well-wishers  to  the  queen, 
the  church,  or  the  peace,  were  equally  dejected; 
and  the  treasurer  stood  the  foremost  mark  both  of 
his  enemies'  fury  and  (he  censure  of  his  friends : 
among  the  latter,  some  imputed  this  fatal  miscarriage 
to  his  procrastinating  nature ;  others  to  his  unmea- 
surable  public  thrift.  Both  parties  agreed  that  a 
first  minister  with  very  moderate  skill  in  affairs 
might  easily  have  governed  the  event ;  and  some 
began  to  doubt  whether  the  great  fame  of  his  abili- 
ties, acquired  in  other  stations,  were  what  he  justly 
deserved.  All  this  he  knew  well  enough,  and  heard 
it  with  great  phlegm  ;  neither  did  it  make  any  alter- 
ation in  his  countenance  or  humour.  He  told  Mon- 
sieur Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  two  days  before  the 
parliament  sat,  '*  That  he  was  sorry  for  what  was 
likely  to  pass,  because  the  States  would  be  the  first 
sufferers,  which  he  desired  the  envoy  to  remember." 
And  to  his  nearest  friends,  who  appeared  in  pain 
about  the  public  or  themselves,  he  only  said  *'  That 
all  would  be  well;"  and  desired  them  not  to  be 
frighted. 

It  was  I  conceive  upon  these  motives  that  the 
treasurer  advised  her  majesty  to  create  twelve  new 
lords,  and  thereby  disable  the  sting  of  fiaction  for 
the  rest  of  her  lifetime.  This  promotion  was  so 
ordered  that  a  third  part  were  of  those  on  whom,  or 
their  posterity,  the  peerage  would  naturally  devolve ; 
and  the  rest  were  such  whose  merit,  birth,  and  fortune 
could  admit  of  no  exception. 

The  advene  party,  being  thus  driven  down  by 
open  force,  had  nothing  left  but  to  complain,  which 
they  loudly  did  —  '*That  it  was  a  pernicious  ex- 
ample set  for  ill  princes  to  follow,  who  by  the  same 
rule  might  make  at  any  time  a  hundred  as  well  as 
twelve,  and  by  these  means  become  masters  of  the 
house  of  lords  whenever  they  pleased,  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  our  liberties."  To  this  it  was  an. 
swered  '*  That  ill  princes  seldom  trouble  themselves 
to  look  for  precedents ;  that  men  of  great  estates  will 
not  be  less  fond  of  preserving  their  liberties  when 
they  are  created  peers ;  that  in  such  a  government 
as  this,  where  the  prince  holds  the  balance  between 
two  great  powers,  the  nobility  and  people,  it  is  the 
very  nature  of  his  ofiice  to  remote  from  one  scale  into 
the  other,  or  sometimes  put  his  own  weight  in  the 
lightest,  so  as  to  bring  both  to  an  equilibrium  ;  and 
lastly,  that  the  other  party  had  been  above  twenty 
years  corrupting  the  nobility  with  republican  prin- 
ciples, which  nothing  but  the  royal  prerogative  could 
hinder  from  overspreading  us." 

The  conformity-bill  above  mentioned  was  pre- 
pared by  the  earl  of  Nottingham  before  the  parlia- 
ment met,  and  brought  in  at  the  same  time  with  the 
clause  against  peace,  according  to  the  bargain  made 
between  him  and  his  new  friends.  This  he  hoped 
would  not  only  save  his  credit  with  the  church  party, 
but  bring  them  over  to  his  politics,  since  they  must 
needs  be  convinced,  that  instead  of  changing  his 
own  principles  he  had  prevailed  on  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  established  religion  to  be  the  first 
movers  in  a  law  for  the  perpetiul  settlement  of  it. 
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Here  it  wu  worth  obaerring  with  what  resignation 
the  junto  lords  (as  they  were  then  calledj  were 
submitted  to  by  their  adherents  and  followers,  for  it 
is  well  known  that  the  chief  among  the  dissenting 
teachers  in  town  were  consulted  upon  this  affair,  and 
such  arguments  used  as  had  power  to  convince  them 
that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  advantage  to  their 
cause  than  the  passing  of  this  bill.  I  did  indeed  see 
a  letter  at  that  time  from  one  of  them  to  a  great 
man  complaining  "That  they  were  betrayed  and 
undone  by  their  pretended  friends ;"  but  they  were 
in  general  very  well  satisfied  upon  promises  that 
this  law  should  soon  be  repealed  and  others  more  in 
their  favour  enacted  as  soon  as  their  friends  should 
be  re-eatablished. 

But  nothing  seemed  more  extraordinary  than  the 
event  of  this  refined  management,  by  which  the  earl 
of  Nottingham  was  so  far  from  bringing  over  pro- 
selytes (wherein  his  abilities  fell  very  short  even  ot  the 
duke  of  Somerset's),  or  presening  the  reputation  of 
a  firm  churchman,  that  very  few  people  did  so  much 
as  imagine  he  had  any  such  design ;  only  when  he 
brought  in  the  bill  they  conceived  it  was  some  won- 
derful deep  reach  of  politics,  which  they  could  not  com- 
prehend :  however,  they  liked  the  thing,  and  with- 
out troubling  themselves  about  the  persons  or  mo- 
tives from  whence  it  rose  it  had  a  very  speedy 
passage  through  both  houses.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  some  attempt  of  this  nature  was  much  more 
necessary  to  the  leaders  of  that  party  than  is  gene- 
rally thought.  The  desire  of  power  and  revenge 
was  common  to  them  all ;  but  sevetal  among  them 
were  also  conscious  that  they  stood  in  need  of  pro- 
tection,* whose  safety  was  therefore  concerned  in  the 
design  of  ruining  the  ministry  as  well  as  their  am- 
bition. The  duke  of  Marlborough  foresaw  those 
examinations  which  were  afterwarus  made  into  some 
parts  of  his  management,  and  was  apprehensive  of  a 
great  deal  more ;  Siat  the  parliament  would  perhaps 
inquire  into  the  particulars  of  the  negotiation  at  the 
Hague,  1709 ;  for  what  ends  and  by  whose  advice 
the  propositions  of  peace  from  France  were  rejected. 
Besides,  he  dreaded  lest  that  mysterious  policy 
might  be  laid  open  to  the  world,  of  desiring  the 
queen  to  constitute  him  general  for  life,  which  was 
a  very  tender  point  and  would  admit  of  much  proof. 
It  is  true  indeed  that,  while  the  duke's  atfairwas 
under  the  consideration  of  the  house  of  commons, 
one  of  his  creatures  (whether  by  direction  or  other- 
wise) assured  the  speaker  with  a  very  serious  coun- 
tenance **  that  the  world  was  mistaken  in  censuring 
his  lord  upon  this  article,  for  it  was  the  queen  who 
pressed  the  duke  to  accept  that  commission,  and 
upon  bis  humble  refusal  conceived  her  first  displea- 
sure against  him."  How  such  a  defence  would 
have  passed  if  it  had  been  offered  in  form  is  easier 
to  be  conceived  than  how  any  person  in  his  wits 
could  have  the  confidence  to  affirm  it,  which  last  it 
would  indeed  be  hard  to  believe  if  there  were  any 
room  left  for  doubt. 

The  earl  of  Godolphin  wanted  protection  notwith- 
standing the  act  of  general  pardon  which  had  been 
procured  by  his  credit,  and  was  principally  calculated 
for  his  own  security.  He  knew  that  his  long  neglect 
of  compelling  the  accomptants  to  pass  their  accompts 
might  be  punished  as  a  breach  of  trust.  He  had 
run  the  kingdom  into  immense  debts  by  taking  up 
stores  for  the  navy  upon  a  vast  discount,  without 
parliamentary  secutity,  for  which  he  could  be  able 
to  plead  neither  law  nor  necessity ;  and  he  bad  given 
way  at  least  to  some  proceedings  not  very  justifiable 
in  relation  to  remittances  of  money,  whereby  the 
public  had  suffered  considerable  losses.  The  bar- 
rier treaty  sat  heavy  upon  the  lord  Townshend's 


spirits,  becauoe,  if  it  should  be  laid  before  the  boost 
of  commons,  whoever  negotiated  that  afiair  might  be 
subject  to  the  most  severe  animadvetsions ;  and  the 
earl  of  Wharton's  administration  in  Ireland  m* 
looked  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground  to  impeach  bim 
at  least  for  high  crimes  and  misdemcaaors. 

The  managers  in  Holland  were  sufficiently  ip- 
prised  of  all  this  ;  and  Monsieur  Buys,  their  min}»- 
ter  here,  took  care  to  cultivate  that  good  correspond^ 
ence  between]  his  masters  and  their  £ngUsh  friendi 
which  became  two  confederate*  pursuing  the  lame 
end. 

This  man  had  been  formerly  employed  in  England 
from  that  republic,  and  understood  a  UtUe  of  oor 
language.  His  proficiency  in  learning  has  b««D 
such  as  to  furnish  now  and  then  a  Latin  quotstiMi, 
of  which  he  is  as  liberal  as  his  stock  will  admit 
His  knowledge  in  government  reaches  no  farther 
than  that  of  his  own  country,  by  which  he  forms  and 
cultivates  matters  of  state  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
His  reasonings  upon  politics  are  vrith  great  profmion 
at  all  meetings,  and  he  leaves  the  company  vrith  entire 
satisfiiction  that  he  has  fully  couTinced  them.  He 
is  well  provided  with  that  inferior  sort  of  cunxiifig 
which  is  the  growth  of  his  countzy,  of  a  standard 
with  the  genius  of  the  people,  and  capable  of  being 
transferred  into  every  condition  of  life  among  tbem 
from  the  boor  to  the  burgomaster.  He  came  into 
England  with  instructions  authorising  him  to  ae- 
commodate  all  differences  between  her  majesty  and 
the  States ;  but  having  first  advised  with  the  coD^e* 
derate  lords,  he  assured  the  ministry  **  be  had  powen 
to  hear  their  proposals,  but  none  to  conclude  :**  and 
having  represented  to  his  masters  what  had  been  toU 
him  by  the  adverse  party,  he  prevailed  vrith  then 
to  revoke  his  powers.  He  found  the  intereit  of 
those  who  withstood  the  court  would  exactly  fiUl  io 
with  the  designs  of  the  States,  which  were  to  cairr 
on  the  war  as  they  could  at  our  expense,  and  to  aee 
themselves  at  the  head  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  whenever 
they  were  disposed  to  apply  to  FAmce  or  to  receive 
overtures  from  thence. 

The  emperor,  upon  many  powerful  reasons,  wn 
utterly  averse  from  all  counsels  which  aimed  st  pot- 
ting an  end  to  the  war  without  delivering  hira  the 
whole  dominion  of  Spain.  Nay,  the  elector  of  Ha&« 
over  himself,  although  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  obiigeid  by  aU  sorts  of  ties  to  cal 
tivate  her  majesty's  friendship,  vras  so  &r  deceind 
by  misrepresentations  from  hence,  that  he  seemed  to 
suffer  Monsieur  Bothmar,  his  euToy  here,  to  print 
and  publish  a  memorial  in  English,  directly  diflap- 
proving  all  her  majesty's  proceedings ;  which  memo* 
rial,  as  appears  by  the  style  and  maxmer  of  it,  w 
all  drawn  up  or  at  least  digested  by  some  party  pen 
on  this  side  of  the  water. 

Cautious  writers,  in  order  to  aroid  offence  or 
danger  and  to  preserve  the  respect  ever  due  to  fereics 
princes,  do  usually  charge  the  wrong  steps  in  s  eoort 
altogether  upon  the  persons  employed.  But  I  sboold 
have  taken  a  securer  method,  and  hsre  been  whoUj 
silent  on  this  point,  if  I  had  not  then  conceived 
some  hope  that  his  electoral  highness  might  posM* 
bly  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  memorial  of  his  rvfi* 
dent :  for,  first,  the  manner  of  delivering  it  to  the 
secretary  of  state  was  out  of  all  form,  and  almost  u 
extraordinary  as  the  thing  itself.  Monsieur  Both- 
mar, having  obtained  an  hour  of  Mr.  te^rtUit}  ^t. 
John,  talked  much  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  v»hirh 
that  memorial  consists ;  and  upon  going  away  <1^ 
sired  he  might  leave  a  paper  with  the  secfetarr, 
which  he  said  contained  the  substance  of  what  hr 
had  been  discoursing.  This  paper  Mr.  St.  John  laid 
aside  among  others  of  little  consequence;  and  a 
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few  day*  after  taw  a  memorial  in  print,  ivhich  he 
found  upon  comparing  to  be  the  aame  with  what 
Bothmar  had  left. 

During  this  abort  receai  of  parliament,  and  upon 
the  5th  day  of  January,  prince   Eugene  of  Savoy 
landed  in  England.  Before  he  left  his  ship,  be  aaked 
I  person  who  came  to  meet  him, "  Whether  the  new 
lords  were  made,  and  what  waa  their  number  1"  He 
iras  attended  through  the  street*  with  a  mighty  rab- 
ble of  people  to  St.  James's ;  where  Mr.  secretary 
St  John  introduced  him  to  the  queen,  who  received 
him  nrith  great  civility.     His  arrival  had  been  long 
expected ;  and  the  project  of  his  journey  had  as  long 
been  formed  here,  by  the  party  leaders,  in  concert 
irith  Monsieur  Buys  and  Monsieur   Bothmar,  the 
Dutch  and  Hanover  envoys.     This  prince  brought 
over  credentials  from  the  emperor,  with  offers  to  con* 
titiae  the  war  on  a  new  foot,  veiy  advantageous  to 
Britain ;  part  of  which,  by  her  majesty's  commands, 
Mr.  St.  John  soon  after  produced  to  the  house  of 
roamous,  where   they  were  rejected,  not  without 
tome  indignation,  by  a  great  majority.     The  empe- 
ror's proposals,  as  far  as  they  related  to  Spain,  were 
coioinanjcated  to  the  house  in  the  words  following: 
*'  His  imperial  majesty  judges  that  forty  thousand 
men  will  be  sufficient  for  this  service ;  and  that  the 
wliole  eipenae  of  the  war  in  Spain  may  amount  to 
four  millions  of  crowns ;  toward  which  his  imperial 
majesty  offers  to  make  up  the  troops  which  he  has 
in  (hit  country  to  thirty  thousand  men,  and  to  take 
one  million  of  crowns  upon  himself." 

On  the  other  side,  the  house  of  commons  voted 
a  third  part  of  those  four  millions  as  a  sufficient 
quota  for  her  majesty  toward  that  service  :  for  it  was 
■upposed  the  emperor  ought  to  bear  the  greatest  pro* 
portion,  in  a  point  that  so  nearly  concerned  him  :  or 
at  least,  that  Britain  contributing  one-third,  the  other 
two  might  be  paid  by  his  imperial  majesty  and  the 
States,  as  they  could  settle  it  between  Uiem.     . 

The  design  of  prince  Eugene's  journey  was  to 
f^ve  a  spirit  in  the  parliament  and  people  for  con- 
tinuing the  war ;  for  nothing  was  thought  impossible 
to  a  prince  of  such  high  reputation  in  arms,  in  great 
favour  with  the  emperor,  and  empowered  to  make 
tuch  proposals  from  his  master,  as  the  ministry  durst 
Boi  reject.  It  appeared  by  an  intercepted  letter  from 
tount  G alias  (formerly  the  emperor's  envoy  here), 
tbat  the  prince  was  wholly  left  to  his  liberty  of 
B^^ng  what  offer^he  pleased  in  the  emperor's 
i^^oie ;  for  if  the  parliament  could  once  be  brought 
to  raise  funds,  and  the  war  go  on,  the  ministry  here 
must  be  under  a  necessity  of  applying  and  exjjending 
those  funds :  and  the  emperor  could  find  afterwards 
twenty  reasons  and  excuses  as  he  had  hitherto  done  for 
i^ot  famishing,  his  quota.  Therefore  prince  Eugene 
Cor  some  time  kept  himself  within  generals ;  until, 
^^  pressed  to  explain  himself  upon  that  particular 
bf  the  war  in  Spain,  which  the  house  of  Austria 
pretended  to  have  most  at  heart,  he  made  the  offer 
>hoTe  mentioned,  as  a  most  extraordinary  effort ;  and 
io  it  was,  considering  how  little  they  had  ever  done 
l>e/ore  towards  recovering  that  monarchy  to  them- 
elvea :  but  shameful  as  these  proposals  were,  few 
>^lieved  the  emperor  would  observe  them  ;  or  indeed 
hat  be  ever  intended  to  spare  so  many  men,  as  would 
i^^e  op  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  to  be  em- 
ployed in  Spain. 

Prince  Eugene's  visit  to  his  friends  in  England 
ootinued  longer  than  was  expected.  He  was  every 
^y  entertaincMl  magnificently  by  persons  of  quality 
*(  both  parties.  He  went  frequently  to  the  trea- 
urer,  and  sometimes  affected  to  do  it  in  private.  He 
Wted  the  other  ministers  and  great  officers  of  the 
oort:    but  on   all  occasions,  publicly  owned  the 
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character  and  appellation  of  a  Whig ;  and  in  secret 
held  continual  meetings  with  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough and  the  other  discontented  lords,  where  M. 
Bothmar  usually  assisted.  It  is  the  great  ambition  of 
this  prince  to  be  perpetually  engaged  in  war,  without 
considering  the  cause  or  consequence ;  and  to  see 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army,  where  only  he  can 
make  any  considerable  figure.  He  is  not  without  a 
natural  tincture  of  that  cruelty  sometimes  charged 
upon  the  Italians ;  and  his  being  nursed  in  arms  has 
so  far  extinguished  pity  and  remorse,  that  he  will  at 
any  time  sacrifice  a  thousand  men's  lives  to  a  ca- 
price of  glory  or  revenge.  He  had  conceived  an  in- 
curable hatred  for  the  treasurer,  as  the  person  who 
principally  opposed  this  insatiable  passion  for  war ; 
said,  **  He  had  hopes  of  others ;  but  that  the  trea- 
surer was  un  fnecharU  diabie,  not  to  be  moved." 
Therefore,  since  it  was  impossible  for  him  or  his 
friends  to  compass  their  designs,  while  that  minister 
continued  at  the  head  of  affidrs,  he  proposed  an  ex- 
pedient often  practised  by  those  of  his  country,  **  that 
the  treasurer  (to  use  his  own  expression)  should 
be  taken  off  d  to  negligence;  that  this  might  be  easily 
done  and  pass  for  an  effect  of  chance,  if  it  were  pre- 
ceded by  encouraging  some  proper  people  to  commit 
small  riots  in  the  night."  And  in  several  parts  of 
the  tovm  a  crew  of  obscure  ruffians  were  accordingly 
employed  about  that  time,  who  probably  exceeded 
their  commission,  and  mixing  themselves  with  those 
disorderly  people  that  often  infest  the  streets  at 
midnight,  acted  inhuman' outrages  on  many  persons, 
whom  they  cut  and  mangled  in  the  face  and  arms 
and  other  parts  of  the  body  without  any  provocation. 
But  an  effectual  stop  was  soon  put  to  those  enormi- 
ties, which  probably  prevented  the  execution  of  the 
main  design. 

I  am  very  sensible  that  such  an  imputation  ought 
not  to  be  charged  upon  any  person  whatsoever,  upon 
slight  grounds  or  doubtful  surmises ;  and  that  those 
who  think  I  am  able  to  produce  no  better  will  judge 
this  passage  to  be  fitter  for  a  libel  than  a  history. 
But  as  the  account  was  given  by  more  than  one  per- 
son who  was  at  the  meeting,  so  it  was  confirmed 
past  all  contradiction  by  several  intercepted  letters 
and  papers :  and  it  is  most  certain  that  the  rage  of 
the  defeated  party,  upon  their  frequent  disappoint- 
ments, was  so  far  inflamed  aa  to  make  them  capable 
of  some  counsels  yet  more  violent  and  desperate 
than  this ;  which  however  by  the  vigilance  of  those 
near  the  person  of  her  majesty  were  happily  pre- 
vented. 

On  the  30th  day  of  December,  1711,  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  was  removed  from  all  his  employments ; 
the  duke  of  Ormond  succeeding  him  as  genend,  both 
here  and  in  Flanders.  This  proceeding  of  the  court 
(as  far  as  it  related  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough)  was 
much  censured  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  by  some 
who  did  not  wish  ill  to  the  present  situation  of 
affairs.  There  were  few  examples  of  a  commander 
being  disgraced,  after  an  uninterrupted  course  of 
success,  for  many  years,  against  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  this  before  a  period  was  put  to  the  war.  Those 
who  had  least  esteem  for  his  valour  and  conduct 
thought  it  not  prudent  to  remove  a  general  whose 
troops  were  perpetually  victorious  while  he  was  at 
their  head  ;  because  this  had  infused  into  bis  soldiers 
an  opinion  that  they  should  always  conquer,  and  into 
the  enemy  that  they  ahould  always  be  beaten ;  than 
which  nothing  is  to  be  held  of  greater  moment,  either 
in  the  progress  of  a  war  or  upon  the  day  of  battle  : 
and  I  have  good  grounds  to  affirm,  that  these  reasons 
had  sufficient  weight  with  the  queen  and  ministry,  to 
have  kept  the  duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  post,  if  a 
way  could  have  been  found  out  to  have  done  it  with 
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any  assurance  of  safety  to  the  nation.  It  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  princes,  that  the  effects  of  their  displea- 
sure make  usually  much  more  noise  than  the  causes. 
Thus  the^  sound  of  the  duke's  fall  was  heard  further 
than  many  of  the  reasons  which  made  it  necessary ; 
whereof,  though  some  wereyisible  enough,  yet  others 
lay  more  in  the  dark.  Upon  the  duke's  last  return 
from  Flanders,  he  had  fixed  his  arrlTal  to  town 
(whether  by  accident  or  otherwise)  upon  the  17th  of 
November,  called  queen  Elisabeth's  day  ;  when  great 
numbers  of  his  creatures  and  admirers  had  thought 
fit  to  reyive  an  old  ceremony  among]  the  rabble,  of 
burning  the  pope  in  effig}' ;  for  the  performance  of 
which  with  more  solemnity  they  bad  made  extraor- 
dinary preparations.  From  the  several  circumstances 
of  the  expense  of  this  intended  pageantry,*  and  of 
the  persons  who  promoted  it,  the  court,  apprehensive 
of  a  design  to  iiidftame  the  common  people,  thought 
fit  to  order  that  the  several  figures  should  be  seized 
as  popish  trinkets ;  and  gua^s  were  ordered  to 
patrole  for  preventing  any  tumultuous  assemblies. 
Whether  this  frolic  was  only  intended  for  an  affront 
to  the  court,  or  whether  it  had  a  deeper  meaning,  I 
must  leave  undetermined.  The  duke,  in  his  own 
nature,  is  not  much  turned  to  be  popular ;  and  in  his 
flourishing  times,  whenever  he  came  back  to  England 
upon  the  close  of  a  campaign,  he  rather  affected  to 
avoid  any  concourse  of  the  mobiUf  if  they  had  been 
disposed  to  attend  him :  therefore,  so  very  contrary 
a  proceeding  at  this  juncture  made  it  suspected  as 
if  he  had  a  design  to  have  placed  himself  at  their 
head.  «•  France,"  "Popery,"  "The  Pretender," 
"Peace  without  Spain,"  were  the  words  to  be  given 
about  at  this  mock  parade  ;  and  if  what  was  confi- 
dently asserted  be  true,  that  a  report  was  to  have 
been  spread  at  the  same  time  of  the  queen's  death, 
no  man  can  tell  what  might  have  been  the  event 

But  this  attempt,  to  whatever  purposes  intended, 
proving  wholly  abortive  by  the  vigilance  of  those  in 
power,  the  duke's  arrivid  was  without  any  noise  or 
consequence ;  and  upon  consulting  with  his  friends, 
he  soon  fell  in  with  their  new  scheme  for  preventing 
the  peace.  It  was  believed  by  many  persons  that 
the  ministers  might  with  little  d^Bculty  have  brought 
him«ver,  if  they  had  pleased  to  make  a  trial;  for, 
as  he  would  probably  have  accepted  any  terms,  to 
continue  in  a  station  of  such  prodigious  profit,  so 
there  was  sufficient  room  to  work  upon  his  fears,  of 
which  he  is  seldom  unprovided  (I  mean  only  in  his 
political  capacity),  and  this  infirmity  very  much  in- 
creased by  his  unmeasurable  possessions,  which  have 
rendered  hixniptique  onerique  Hmentem,  But  reason, 
as  well  as  the  event,  proved  this  to  be  a  mistake ; 
for  the  ministers  being  determined  to  bring  the  war 
to  as  speedy  an  issue  as  the  honour  and  safety  of 
their  country  would  permit,  could  not  possibly  recom- 
pense the  duke  for  the  mighty  incomes  he  held  by  the 
continuance  of  it.  Then,  the  other  party  had  calcu- 
lated their  numbers ;  and  by  the  accession  of  the 
earl  of  Nottingham,  whose  example  they  hoped 
would  have  many  followers,  and  the  successful  soli- 
citations of  the  duke  of  Somerset,  found  they  were 
sure  of  a  majority  in  the  house  of  lords ;  so  that  in 
this  view  of  circumstances  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
thought  he  acted  with  security,  as  well  as  advantage. 
He  therefore  boldly  fell,  with  his  whole  weight,  into 
the  design  of  ruining  the  ministry,  at  the  expense  of 
his  duty  to  his  sovereign  and  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  after  the  mighty  obligations  he  had  received 
from  both.  Whig  and  Tory  were  now  no  longer  the 
dispute  ;  but  thb  Queen,  or  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
BORODQH.  He  was  at  the  head  of  all  the  cabals  and 
consults  with  Bothmar,  Buys,  and  the  discontented 
lords.    Ho  forgot  that  government  of  his  passion  for 


which  his  admirers  used  to  celebrate  him :  fell  mtotU 
the   impotences  of  anger  and  violence  upon  every 
party  debate :  so  that  the  queen  found  henelf  under 
a  neccMity,  either  on  the  one  side  to  sacrifice  ihoie 
friends  who  had  ventured  their  lives  in  reKuing  her 
out  of  the  power  of  some,  whose  former  treatment  the 
had  little  reason  to  be  fond  of;  to  put  an  end  to  Oie 
progress  she  had  made  towards  a  peace,  and  dinolie 
her  parliament ;  or  on  the  other  side,  by  remoringooe 
person  from  so  great  a  trust,  to  get  clear  of  sU  her 
difficulties  at  once.  Her  majesty  therefore  determined 
upon  the  latter,  as  the  shorter  and  safer  coone ;  tiid 
during  the  recess  at  Christmas  sent  the  duke  &  letter, 
to  tell  him  she  had  no  further  occasion  for  hiiierTice. 
There  has  not  perhaps  in  the  present  sge  been  i 
clearer  instance  to  show  the  instability  of  greatnni 
which  is  not  founded  upon  virtue ;  and  it  may  be  u 
instruction  to  princes,  who  are  well  in  the  heart*  of 
their  people,  that  the  overgrown  power  of  any  per* 
ticular  person,  although  supported  by  exoititut 
wealth,  can  by  a  little  resolution  be  reduced  is  t 
moment  without  any  dangerous  consequenoei.  This 
lord,  who  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  greatest 
subject  in  Christendom,  found  his  power,  credit,  aad 
influence,  crumble  away  on  a  sudden ;  and  except  & 
few  friends  or  followers  by  IncUnatioD,  the  retf 
dropped  off  in  course.     From  directing  in  toior 
manner  the  afiairs  of  Europe,  he  descended  to  be  i 
member  of  a  faction,  and  with  little  distinction  em 
there ;  that  virtue  of  subduing  his  resentments,  ^ 
which  he  was  so  famed  when  he  had  little  or  no  «• 
casion  to  exert  it,  having  now  wholly  fbnaken  him 
when  he  stood  most  in  need  of  its  assistance;  ui 
upon  trial  was  found  unable  to  bear  a  reverM  of  {or- 
tune,  giving  way  to  rage,  impatience,  envy,  and  dit* 
content. 
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The  house  of  lords  met  upon  the  2nd  day  of  Juu- 
ary,  according  to  their  adjournment ;  but  before 
they  could  proceed  to  business  the  twelte  nev 
created  peers  were,  in  the  usual  form,  sdmitted  to 
their  seats  in  that  assembly ;  who  by  their  nunben 
turned  the  balance  on  the  side  of  the  coart,  i^ 
voted  an  adjournment  to  the  same  day  with  tbt 
Commons.  Upon  the  14th  of  January  the  tsJ 
houses  met:  but  the  queen,  who  intended  to  bt 
thero  in  person,  sent  a  message  to  inform  tbo) 
**  That  she  was  prevented  by  a  sudden  return  of  u** 
gout ;  and  to  desiro  they  would  adjourn  for  three 
days  longer,  when  her  mijesty  hoped  she  should  U 
able  to  speak  to  them."  However,  her  indispostioB 
still  continuing,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  \aovfi 
another  message  to  the  house  of  commons  bm  thf 
queen,  containing  the  substance  of  what  she  iateod* 
ed  to  have  spoken :  <'  That  she  c»ald  now  tell  tkeffi 
her  plenipotentiaries  wero  arrived  at  Utrecbt ;  hj4 
begun,  in  pursuance  of  her  instructions,  to  concert 
the  most  proper  ways  of  procuring  a  jnst  satisfactijn 
to  all  powers  in  alliance  with  her,  aceording  to  tbeJ 
several  treaties,  and  particularly  with  rehoion  » 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies:  That  she  prsmisedw 
communicate  to  them  the  conditions  of  peace,  befin 
the  same  should  be  concluded  :  That  the  wcHa 
would  now  see  how  groundless  these  reports  st^ 
and  without  the  least  colour,  that  a  •eptf*'« 
peace  had  been  treated:  That  her  ministeis vr^' 
directed  to  propose  that  a  day  might  be  fixed  for  l£« 
finishing,  as  was  done  for  the  commenceoent.  « 
this  treaty ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  all  prep"** 
tions  were  hastening  for  an  early  campaign,**  &c. 

Her  majesty's  endeavours  towards  this  greil  wort 
having  been  in  such  a  forwudneaa  at  the  time  t^ 
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her  message  was  sent,  I  shall  here,  as  in  the  most 
proper  place,  relate  the  sevend  steps  by  which  the 
uitercoune  between  the  courts  of  France  and  Bri- 
tiin  wM  begun  and  carried  on. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy.  sent  by  the  most  christian 
king  to  the  Hague,  had  there,  in  the   year  1709, 
made  very  ad?antageous  offers  to  the  allies  in  his 
niuter's  name,  which  our    ministers,   as  well   as 
those  of  the  States,  thought  fit  to  refuse,  and  ad- 
vanced other  proposals  in  their  stead ;  but  of  such  a 
nature  as  no  prince  could  digest  who  did  not  lie  at 
tiie  immediate  mercy  of  his  enemies,     ^t  was  de- 
manded, among  other  things,   "That  Uie  French 
king  ahould  employ  his  own  troops,  in  conjunction 
nith  those  of  tlie  allies,  to  drive  his  grandson  out  of 
Spain."    The  proposers  knew  yery  well  that  the 
«nemy  would  never  consent  to  this  ;  and  if  it  were 
possible  they  could  at  first  have  any  such  hopes, 
Mona.  de  Torcy  assured  them  to  the  contrary  in  a 
manner  which  might  well  be  believed;  for  when 
tU  British  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  were  draw- 
ing up  their  demands,  they  desired  that  minister  to 
uaiit  them  in  the  style  and  expression ;  which  he 
lery  readily  did,    and  made  use  of  the  strongest 
*onU  he  could  find  to  please  them.     He  then  in- 
ured to  know  their  last  resolution,  whether  these 
^ere  the  lowest  terms  the  allies  would  accept ;  and, 
leaving  received  a  determinate  answer  in  the  affirm- 
ttire,  he  spoke  to  this  effect  :— 

"That  he  thanked  them  heartily  for  giving  him 
the  happiest  day  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life :  That 
iA  perfect  obedience  to  his  master  he  had  made  con- 
aaaions  in  his  own  opinion  highly  derogatory  to 
the  king's  honour  and  interest :  That  he  had  not 
concealed  the  difficulties  of  his  court  or  the  discon- 
tents of  bis  country  by  a  long  and  unsucceuful  war, 
«bich  could  only  justify  the  large  offers  he  had 
been  empowered  to  ,make :  That  the  conditions  of 
peace  now  delivered  into  his  hands  by  the  allies 
would  raise  a  new  spirit  in  the  nation  and  remove 
the  greatest  difficulty  the  court  lay  under  ;  putting 
It  in  his  master's  power  to  convince  all  his  subjects 
^oir  earnestly  his  majesty  desired  to  ease  them  from 
the  burden  of  the  war ;  but  that  his  enemies  would 
a^t  accept  of  any  terms  which  could  consist  either 
*^»th  their  safety  or  his  honour."  Mons.  de  Torcy 
^««ured  the  pensionary,  in  the  strongest  manner,  and 
fid  him  count  upon  it,  **  That  the  king  his  master 
wmld  never  sign  those  articles." 

It  soon  appeared  that  the  marquis  de  Torcy*8  pre- 
lictions  were  true  ;  for  upon  delivering  to  his  mas- 
er  the  last  resolutions  of  the  allies,  that  prince  took 
are  to  publish  them  all  over  his  kingdom  as  an 
ppeaJ  to  his  subjects  against  the  unreasonableness 
nd  injustice  of  his  enemies  ;  which  proceeding 
ffectually  answered  the  utmost  he  '.intended  by  it ; 
>r  the  French  nation,  extremely  jealous  of  their 
lonarch'a  glory,  made  universal  offers  of  their  lives 
Ctd  fortunes  rather  than  submit  to  such  ignominious 
[nufl;  and  the  clergy,  in  particular,  promised  to 
i^e  the  king  their  consecrated  plate  towards  con- 
ouin:;  the  war.  Thus  that  mighty  kingdom  (gene- 
^Ij  thought  to  be  wholly  exhausted  of  its  wealth), 
hea  driven  to  a  necessity  by  the  imprudence  of  the 
li«^  or  by  the  corruption  of  particular  men  who 
^u^nced  their  councils,  recovered  strength  enough 
*  «apport  itself  for  three  following  campaigns  ;  aud 
>  the  butv  by  the  fatal  blindness  or  obstinacy  of  the 
uicb  (venturing  to  act  without  the  assistance  of 
ntain,  which  they  had  shamefully  abandoned),  was 
i  overmatch  for  the  whole  confederate  army. 
Thoite  who,  in  order  to  defend  the  proceedings  of 
'<?  allies,  have  given  an  account  of  this  negotiation, 
3  wholly  omit  the  circumstance  I  have  now  related ; 


and  express  the  zeal  of  the  British  and  Dutch  minis* 
ters  for  a  peace,  by  informing  us  how  frequently  they 
sent  after  Mons.  de  Torcy  and  Mons.  Rouille  for  a 
further  conference.  But  in  the  mean  time  Mr.  Ho- 
ratio Walpole,  secretary  to  tlie  queen*s  plenipoten- 
tiaries, was  dispatched  oxer  hither  to  have  those 
abortive  articles  signed  and  ratified  by  her  majesty 
at  a  venture ;  which  was  accordingly  done  :  a  piece 
of  management  altogether  absurd  and  writhout  ex- 
ample; contrived  only  to  deceive  our  people  into 
a  belief  that  a  peace  was  intended,  aud  to  show  what 
great  things  the  ministry'  designed  to  do. 

But  this  hope  expiring,  upon  the  news  that 
France  had  refused  to  sign  those  articles,  all  was  re- 
solved by  recourse  to  the  old  topic  of  the  French 
perfidiousness.  We  loaded  them  plentifully  with 
ignominious  appellations :  *'  they  were  a  nation 
never  to  be  trusted."  The  parliament  cheerfully 
continued  their  supplies,  and  tlie  war  went  oo. 
The  winter  following  began  the  second  and  last  ses- 
sion of  the  preceding  parliament,  noted  for  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  the  occasions  thereby  given 
to  the  people  to  discover  and  exert  their  dispositions 
very  opposite  to  the  designs  of  those  who  were  then 
in  power.  In  the  summer  of  1710  ensued  a  gradual 
change  of  the  ministry,  and  in  the  beginning  of  that 
winter  the  present  parliament  was  called. 

The  king  of  France,  whose  real  interests  made 
him  sincerely  desirous  of  any  tolerable  peace,  found 
it  impossible  to  treat  upon  equal  conditions  with 
either  of  the  two  maritime  powers  engaged  against 
him,  because  of  the  prevalency  of  factions  in  both, 
who  acted  in  concert  to  their  mutual  private  advan- 
tage, although  directly  agi^^nst  the  general  dispositions 
of  the  people  in  either,  as  well  as  against  their  several 
maxims  of  government.  But  upon  the  great  turn  of 
affairs  and  councils  here  in  England,  the  new  par- 
liament and  ministers  acting  from  other  motives  and 
upon  other  principles,  that  prince  hoped  an  oppor- 
tunity might  arise  of  resuming  his  endeavours  toward 
a  peace. 

There  was  at  this  time  in  England  a  French  eccle- 
siastic, called  the  Abb^  Gualtier,  who  had  resided 
several  years  in  London,  under  the  protection  of 
some  foreign  ministers  in  whose  families  he  used 
upon  occasion  to  exercise  his  function  of  a  priest. 
Afler  the  battle  of  Blenheim  this  gentleman  went 
down  to  Nottingham,  where  several  French  prison- 
ers of  quality  were  kept  ;  to  whom  he  rendered 
those  offices  of  civility  suitable  to  persons  in  their 
condition,  which  upon  their  return  to  France  they 
reported  to  his  advantage.  Among  the  rest  the  Che- 
valier de  Croissy  told  his  brother,  the  marquis  de 
Torcy,  "  That  whenever  the  French  court  would 
have  a  mind  to  make  overtures  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land, Monsieur  Gualtier  might  be  very  usefully  em- 
ployed in  handing  them  to  the  ministers  here."  This 
was  no  further  thought  of  at  present.  In  the  mean 
time  the  war  went  on,  and  the  conferences  at  the 
Hague  and  Gertruydenberg  miscarried,  by  the  allies 
insisting  upon  such  demands  as  they  neither  expected 
nor  perhaps  desired  should  be  granted. 

Some  time  in  July,  1710,  Monsieur  Gualtier  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  marquis  de  Torcy,  signifying 
••  That  a  report  being  spread  of  her  majesty's  inten- 
tions to  change  her  ministr}',  to  take  Mr.  Harley 
into  her  councils,  and  to  dissolve  her  parliament, 
the  most  Christian  king  thought  it  might  be  now  a 
favourable  conjuncture  to  offer  new  proposals  of  a 
treaty."  Monsieur  Gualtier  was  therefore  directed 
to  apply  himself  in  the  marquis's  name  either  to  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Jersey,  or  Mr.  Har- 
ley, and  inform  the  French  court  how  surh  »  oro- 
position  would  be  relished.     Gu'  ^fi« 
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liver  his  message  to  the  second  of  those  who  had 
been  ambassador  from  the  late  king  to  France.  But 
the  earl  excused  himself  from  entering  into  particu- 
lars with  a  stranger  and  a  private  person,  who  had 
no  authority  for  what  he  said  more  than  a  letter 
from  Monsieur  de  Torcy.  Gualtier  offered  to  pro* 
cure  another  from  that  minister  to  the  earl  himself ; 
and  did  so  in  a  month  after;  but  obtained  no  an- 
swer till  December  following,  when  the  queen  had 
made  all  necessary  changes  and  summoned  a  free 
parliament  to  her  wishes.  About  the  beginning  of 
January,  the  abb^  (after  having  procured  his  dis- 
mission from  Count  Gallas,  the  emperor's  envoy,  at 
that  time  his  protector)  was  sent  to  Paris  to  ixiform 
Mons.  de  Torcy,  **  That  her  majesty  would  be  wil- 
ling his  master  should  resume  the  treaty  with  Hol- 
land, provided  the  demands  of  England  might  be 
previously  granted."  Gualtier  came  back  after  a 
abort  stay  with  a  return  to  his  message,  **  That  the 
Dutch  had  used  the  most  Christian  king  and  his 
ministers  in  such  a  manner,  both  at  the  Hague  and 
Gcrtruydenberg,  as  made  that  prince  resolve  not  to 
expose  himself  any  more  to  the  like  treatment;  that 
he  therefore  chose  to  address  himself  to  England, 
and  was  ready  to  make  whatever  offers  her  majesty 
could  reasonably  expect  for  the  advantage  of  her 
own  kingdoms  and  the  satisfaction  of  her  idlies." 

After  this  message  had  been  duly  considered  by 
the  queen  and  her  ministers.  Monsieur  Gualtier  was 
dispatched  a  second  time  to  France  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March  1710-11,  with  an  answer  to  the 
following  purpose : — **  That  since  France  had  their 
particular  reasons  for  not  beginning  again  to  treat 
with  Holland,  England  was  willing  to  remove  that 
difficulty,  and  proposed  it  should  be  done  in  this 
manner :  That  France  should  send  over  hither  the 
propositions  for  a  treaty  which  should  be  transmitted 
by  England  to  Holland  to  be  jointly  treated  on  that 
aide  of  the  water ;  but  it  was  to  be  understood  that 
the  same  proposition  formerly  offered  to  Holland 
was  to  be  made  to  England,  or  one  not  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  allies :  for  although  England  would 
enter  most  sincerely  into  such  a  treaty,  and  show  in 
the  course  of  it  the  clearness  of  their  intentions,  yet 
they  could  not  with  honour  entertain  a  less  benefi- 
cial proposal  than  what  was  offered  to  the  States.*' 

That  prince,  as  well  as  his  minister  Monsieur  de 
Torcy,  either  felt  or  affected  so  much  resentment  of 
the  usage  the  latter  had  met  at  the  Hague  and  Gcr- 
truydenberg, that  they  appeared  fully  determined 
against  making  any  application  to  the  States,  where 
the  same  persons  continued  still  in  power,  of  whose 
treatment  they  so  heavily  complained.  Thej  seemed 
altogether  to  distrust  the  inclination  of  that  republic 
towards  a  peace ;  but  at  the  same  time  showed  a 
mighty  complaisance  to  the  English  nation,  and  a 
desire  to  have  her  majesty  at  the  head  of  a  treaty. 
This  appears  by  the  first  overture  in  form  sent  from 
that  kingdom*  and  signed  by  Mons.  de  Torcy  on  the 
22nd  of  April,  N.  S.,  1711,  to  the  following  effect: 

'*  That  as  it  could  not  be  doubted  but  the  king 
was  in  a  condition  of  continuing  the  war  with 
honour,  so  it  could  not  be  looked  on  as  a  mark  of 
weakness  in  his  majesty  to  break  the  silence  he  had 
kept  since  the  conferences  at  Gcrtruydenberg,  and 
that  before  the  opening  of  the  campaign  he  now 
gives  further  proof  of  the  desire  he  always  had  to 
procure  the  repose  of  Europe.  But  after  what  he 
has  found  by  experience  of  the  sentiments  of  those 
persons  who  now  govern  the  republic  of  Holland, 
and  of  their  industry  in  rendering  all  negotiations 
without  effect,  his  majesty  will,  for  the  public  good, 
offer  to  the  English  nation  those  propositions  which 
'i  thinks  fit  to  make  for  terminating  the  war,  and 


for  settling  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  upon  a  wlid 
foundation.  It  is  with  this  view  that  he  ofTen  to 
enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace  founded  on  the  foUowin; 
conditions : 

**  First,  The  English  nation  shall  have  red  seca- 
rities  for  carrying  on  their  trade  in  Spain,  the  India, 
and  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

"  Secondly,  The  king  will  consent  to  form  a  suffi- 
cient barrier  in  the  Low  Countries  for  the  s«airi7 
of  the  republic  of  Holland ;  and  this  barrier  «hall  b« 
such  as  England  shall  agree  upon  and  approve :  his 
majesty  promising  at  the  same  time  entire  Ubeil] 
and  security  to  the  trade  of  the  Dutch. 

**Thirdlv,  All  reasonable  methods  shall  k 
thought  of  with  sincerity  and  truth,  for  giTin^ 
satisfaction  to  the  allies  of  England  and  Holland. 

*•  Fourthly,  Whereas  the  affairs  of  the  king  of 
Spain  are  in  so  good  a  condition  as  to  fumiih  new 
expedients  for  putting  an  end  to  the  disputes  aboo: 
that  monarchy,  and  for  settling  it  to  the  aatis&ctioa 
of  the  several  parties  concerned,  all  sincere  endei- 
vours  shall  be  used  for  surmounting  the  difficuldn 
arisen  upon  this  occasion ;  and  the  trade  and  in- 
terest of  all  parties  engaged  in  the  present  war  sbiL 
be  secured. 

•«  Fifthly,  The  conferences,  in  order  to  treat  of « 
peace  upon  these  conditions,  shall  be  immediateh 
opened  ;  and  the  plenipotentiaries  whom  the  kiif 
shall  name  to  assist  thereat  shall  treat  with  those  &' 
England  and  Holland,  either  alone  or  in  conjiuK- 
tion  with  those  of  their  allies,  as  England  shall  cboo»e. 

**  Sixthly,  His  majesty  proposes  the  town  of  Aii 
la  Chapelle  or  Liege  for  tne  place  where  the  pleni- 
potentiaries shall  assemble ;  leaving  the  choice  lile- 
wise  to  England  of  either  of  the  said  towns  wheRic 
to  treat  of  a  general  peace." 

These  overtures,  although  expressing  much  eoof- 
dence  in  the  ministry  here,  great  deference  Xo^f 
queen,  and  displeasure  against  the  Dutch,  were  iai' 
mediately  transmitted  by  her  majesty's  command  t? 
her  ambassador  in  Holland,  with  orders  that  \hf) 
should  be  communicated  to  the  pensionary.  T^< 
Abb6  Gualtier  was  desired  to  signify  this  proceediri 
to  the  marquis  de  Torcy ;  at  the  same  time  to  H 
that  minister  understand  **  that  some  of  the  ibo>f 
articles  ought  to  be  explained."  The  lord  Bab;. 
now  earl  of  Strafford,  was  directed  to  tell  the  {*»- 
sionary  **  That  her  majesty  being  resolved  in  mak- 
ing peace  as  in  making  war,  to  act  in  perfect  concri'. 
with  the  States,  would  not  lose  a  moment  in  tniu* 
mitting  to  him  a  paper  of  this  importance:  Thatib< 
queen  earnestly  desired  that  the  secret  might  U 
kept  among  as  few  as  possible  ;  and  that  she  bop^ 
the  pensionary  would  advise  upon  this  occasion  «i* 
no  person  whatsoever,  except  such  as  by  the  cons3- 
tution  of  that  government  are  unavoidably  m«** 
sary :  That  the  terms  of  the  several  propoBiica 
were  indeed  too  general ;  but,  however,  they  ceo- 
tained  an  offer  to  treat:  and  that,  although  tb^^ 
appeared  an  air  of  complaisance  to  England  (hroo;^ 
the  whole  paper,  and  the  contrary  to  Holland,  j^ 
this  could  have  no  ill  consequence  as  long  u  ^- 
queen  and  the  States  took  care  to  undentasd  earh 
other,  and  to  act  with  as  little  reserve  as  becao* 
two  powers  so  nearly  allied  in  interest ;  which  «•« 
on  the  part  of  Britain  should  be  inviolably  ohserred. 
It  was  signified  likewise  to  the  pensionary '*  Tb»i 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  had  no  communication^ 
this  affair  from  England,  and  that  it  was  suppoied 
he  would  have  none  from  the  Hague." 

After  these  proposals  had  been  considered  i^ 
Holland,  the  ambassador  was  directed  to  send  back 
the  opinion  of  the  Dutch  ministers  upon  then.  Tbe 
court  here  was  indeed  apprehensiTe  that  the  p«3* 
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aiontry  would  be  alarmed  at  the  whole  frame  of 
MuDtieur  de  Torcy's  paper,  and  particularly  at  these 
ejprenioni,  **  That  the  English  shall  haye  real  se- 
curities for  their  trade,  &c. ;  and  that  the  barrier 
for  the  States  General  shall  be  such  as  England 
•hall  agree  upon  and  approve."  It  was  natural  to 
thiak  that  the  fear  which  the  Dutch  would  conceive 
of  our  obtaining  advantageous  terms  for  Britain, 
might  put  them  upon  trying  underhand  for  them- 
lelves,  and  endeavouring  to  overreach  us  in  the 
manigement  of  the  peace  as  they  had  hitherto  done 
in  that  of  the  war ;  the  ambassador  was  therefore 
cautioned  to  be  very  watchful  in  discovering  any 
workings  which  might  tend  that  way. 

When  the  lord  Raby  was  first  sent  to  the  Hague, 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  lord  Townshend  had, 
for  very  obvious  reasons,  used  their  utmost  endea- 
TourB  to  involve  him  in  as  many  difficulties  as  they 
could ;  upon  which  and  other  accounts,  needless  to 
mention,  it  was  thought  proper  that  his  grace,  then 
in  Flanden,  should  not  be  let  into  the  secret  of  this 
ifiair. 

The  proposal  of  Aix  or  Liege  for  a  place  of  treaty 
wu  only  a  further  mark  of  their  old  discontent 
against  Holland,  to  show  they  would  not  name  any 
town  which  belonged  to  the  States. 

The  pensionary,  having  consulted  those  who  had 
been  formerly  employed  in  the  negotiations  of  peace, 
tnd  enjoined  them  the  utmost  secrecy  to  avoid  the 
jealousy  of  the  foreign  ministere  there,  desired  the 
amhassador  to  return  her  majesty  thanks  for  the 
obliging  manner  of  communicating  the  French  over- 
tares,  for  the  confidence  she  placed  in  the  States, 
and  for  her  promise  of  making  no  step  towards  a 
peace  but  in  concert  with  them  ;  assuring  her  of  the 
like  on  their  part :  **  That  although  the  Sutes  en- 
desfoured  to  hide  it  from  the  enemy,  they  were  as 
weary  of  the  war  as  we,  and  very  heartily  desirous 
of  a  good  and  lasting  peace,  as  well  as  ready  to  join 
in  any  method  which  her  majesty  should  think  pro- 
per to  obtain  it :  That  the  States  looked  upon  these 
propositions  as  very  dark  and  general;  and  they 
obterred  how  the  enemy  would  create  jealousies 
between  the  queen,  their  republic,  and  the  other 
allies;  but  they  were  satisfied  it  would  have  no 
effect,  and  relied  entirely  on  the  justness  and  pru- 
dence of  her  majesty,  who  they  doubted  not  would 
mtke  the  French  explain  themselves  more  parti- 
cularly in  tbe  several  points  of  their  proposals,  and 
■«nd  a  plan  of  the  particular  conditions  whereupon 
they  would  make  a  peace ;  after  which  the  States 
would  be  ready  either  to  join  with  her  majesty  or  to 
make  their  objections ;  and  were  prepared  to  bring 
with  them  all  the  facility  imaginable  towards  pro- 
moting so  good  a  work." 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  verbal  answer  made  by  the 
pensionary  upon  communicating  to  him  the  French 
proposals ;  and  I  have  chosen  to  set  it  down,  rather 
than  transcribe  the  other  given  to  the  ambassador 
•ome  days  after ;  which  was  more  in  form  and  to 
the  Mme  purpose,  but  shorter,  and  in  my  opinion 
ijot  BO  well  discovering  the  true  disposition  of  the 
l^tch  ministers :  for  afUr  the  queen  had  transmitted 
the  French  overtures  to  Holland,  and  the  States 
found  her  m^esty  was  bent  iu  earnest  upon  the 
thought!  of  a  peace,  they  began  to  cast  about  how  to 
^i  the  negotiation  into  their  own  hands.  They 
^ew  that  whatever  power  received  the  first  pro- 
posals would  be  wise  enough  to  stipulate  something 
^r  themselves ;  as  they  had  done  in  their  own  caae 
both  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg,  where  they 
carred  as  they  pleased  without  any  regard  to  the 
»nuresu  of  their  nearest  allies.  For  this  reason, 
while  they  endeavoured  to  amuse  the  British  court 


with  expostulations  upon  the  several  preliminarlea 
sent  from  France,  Monsieur  Petecum,  a  forward 
meddling  agent  of  Holstein  who  had  resided  some 
years  in  Holland,  negotiated  with  Heinsius  the 
grand  pensionar}*,  as  well  as  with  Y anderdussen  and 
Buys,  about  restoring  the  conferences  between 
France  and  that  republic,  broken  off  in  Gertruyden* 
berg;  pursuant  to  which,  about  the  end  of  May, 
N.  S.  171 1,  Petecum  wrote  to  the  marquis  de  Torcy, 
with  the  privity  of  the  pensionanr  and  probably  of 
the  other  two.  The  substance  of  his  letter  was  to 
inform  the  marquis  **  That  things  might  easily  be 
disposed  so  as  to  settle  a  correspondence  between 
that  crown  and  the  republic,  in  order  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  peace :  That  this  could  be  done  with  the 
greater  secrecy,  because  Monsieur  Heinsius,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  oath  as  pensionary,  might  keep  any  affair 
private  as  long  as  be  thought  necessary  and  was  not 
obliged  to  communicate  it  until  he  believed  things 
were  ripe ;  and  as  long  as  he  concealed  it  from  his 
masters,  he  was  not  bound  to  discover  it  either  to 
the  ministers  of  the  emperor  or  those  of  her  British 
majesty :  That  since  England  thought  it  proper  for 
king  Charles  to  continue  the  whole  campaign  in 
Catalonia  (though  he  should  be  chosen  emperor),  in 
order  to  support  the  war  in  Spain,  it  was  necessanr 
for  France  to  treat  in  the  most  secret  manner  with 
the  States,  who  were  not  now  so  violently  as  for- 
merly against  having  Philip  on  the  Spanish  throne, 
upon  certain  conditions  for  securing  their  trade ; 
but  were  jealous  of  England's  design  to  fortify  some 
trading  towns  iu  Spain  for  themselves :  That  Hein- 
sius extremely  desired  to  get  out  of  the  war,  for 
some  reasons  which  he  (Petecum)  was  not  permitted 
to  tell ;  and  that  Yanderdussen  and  Buys  were  im- 
patient to  have  the  negotiations  with  France  once 
more  set  on  foot ;  which,  if  Monsieur  Torcy  thought 
fit  to  consent  to,  Petecum  engaged  that  the  States 
would  determine  to  settle  the  preliminaries  in  the 
mid-way  between  Paris  and  the  Hague,  with  what- 
ever ministers  the  most  christian  king  should  please 
to  employ." 

Monsieur  Torcy  refused  this  overture  ;  and  in  his 
answer  to  Monsieur  Petecum  assigned  for  the 
reason  the  treatment  his  master's  former  proposals 
had  met  with  at  the  Hague  and  Gertruydenberg 
from  the  ministers  of  Holland.  Britain  and  Hol- 
land seemed  pretty  well  agreed  that  those  proposals 
were  too  loose  and  imperfect  to  be  a  foundation  for 
entering  upon  a  general  treaty ;  and  Monsieur 
Gualtier  was  desired  to  signify  to  the  French  court 
"  That  it  was  expected  they  should  explain  them- 
selves more  particularly  on  the  several  articles." 

But  in  the  mean  time  the  queen  was  firmly  re- 
solved that  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdoms  should 
not  be  neglected  at  this  juncture,  as  they  had  for- 
merly twice  been  while  the  Dutch  were  principal 
managers  of  a  negotiation  with  France.  Her  ma- 
jesty had  given  frequent  and  early  notice  to  the 
States  of  the  general  disposition  of  her  people  to- 
ward a  peace,  of  her  own  inability  to  continue  the 
war  upon  the  old  foot,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
unequal  quotas  and  the  universal  backwardness  of 
her  allies.  She  had  likewise  informed  them  of 
several  advances  made  to  her  on  the  side  of  France, 
which  she  had  refused  to  hearken  to  till  she  had 
consulted  with  those  her  good  friends  and  confede- 
rates, and  heard  their  opinion  on  that  subject.  But 
the  Dutch,  who  apprehended  nothing  more  than  to 
see  Britain  at  the  head  of  a  treaty,  were  backward 
and  sullen,  disliked  all  proposals  by  the  queen's  in- 
tervention, and  said  "It  was  a  piece  of  artifice  in 
France  to  divide  the  allies."  Besides,  they  knew 
the  ministry  was  young,  and  the  opposite  (action 
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had  given  them  assurances  "  That  the  people  of 
England  would  never  endure  a  peace  without  Spain, 
nor  the  men  in  power  dare  to  attempt  it  after  the 
resolutions  of  one  house  of  parliament  to  the  con- 
trary/* But  in  the  midst  of  this  umvillingness  to 
receive  any  overtures  from  France  hy  the  queen's 
hands,  the  Dutch  ministers  were  actually  engaged 
in  a  correspondence  with  that  court,  where  they 
urged  our  inahility  to  begin  a  treaty  by  reason  of 
those  factions  which  themselves  had  inflamed  ;  and 
were  ready  to  commence  a  negotiation  upon  much 
easier  terms  than  what  they  supposed  we  demanded. 
For  not  to  mention  the  duke  of  Lorraine*s  interposi- 
tion in  behalf  of  Holland,  which  France  absolutely 
refused  to  accept,  the  letters  sent  from  the  Dutch  to 
that  court  were  shown  some  months  after  to  a  Bri- 
tish minister  there,  which  gave  much  weight  to 
Monsieur  de  Torcy's  insinuations,  "  That  he  knew 
where  to  meet  with  more  compliance  if  the  neces- 
sity of  affairs  should  force  him  to  it  by  our  refusal/* 
And  the  violence  of  the  States  against  our  entertain- 
ing that  correspondence  was  only  because  they  knew 
theirs  would  never  be  accepted ;  at  least  till  ours 
were  thrown  off. 

The  queen  sensible  of  all  this  resolved  to  provide 
for  her  own  kingdoms  ;  and  having  therefore  pre- 
pared such  demands  for  her  principal  allies  as  might 
be  a  ground  for  proceeding  to  a  general  treaty,  with- 
out pretending  to  adjust  Uieir  several  interests,  she 
resolved  to  stipulate  in  a  particular  manner  the  ad- 
vantage of  Britain.  The  following  preliminary  de- 
mands were  accordingly  drawn  up,  in  order  to  be 
transmitted  to  France : 

**  Great  Britain  will  not  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion of  peace  otherwise  than  upon  these  conditions 
obtained  beforehand : 

"  That  the  union  of  the  two  crowns  of  France 
and  Spain  shall  be  prevented :  That  satisfaction 
shall  be  given  to  all  the  allies,  and  trade  settled  and 
maintained. 

"  If  France  be  disposed  to  treat  upon  this  view  it 
is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  following  propositions 
will  be  found  reasonable : 

•*  A  barrier  shall  be  formed  in  the  Low  Countries 
for  the  States  General,  and  their  trade  shall  be  se- 
cured. 

•*  A  barrier  likewise  shall  be  formed  for  the  empire. 

"  The  pretensions  of  all  the  allies  founded  upon 
former  treaties  shall  be  regulated  and  determined  to 
their  general  satisfaction. 

"  In  order  to  make  a  more  equal  balance  of  power 
in  Italy  the  dominions  and  territories  which,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  war,  belonged  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  France, 
shall  be  restored  to  his  royal  highness;  and  such 
other  places  in  Italy  shall  be  yielded  to  him  as  will 
be  found  necessary  and  agreeable  to  the  sense  of 
former  treaties  made  with  this  prince. 

**  As  to  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  the  succession 
to  the  crown  of  the  kingdoms,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent establishment,  shall  be  acknowledged. 

"  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between  Great  Bri- 
tain and  France  shall  be  made  after  the  most  just 
and  reasonable  manner. 

"  Dunkirk  shall  be  demolished. 

**  Gibraltar  and  Fort-Mahon  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  present  possessors. 

"  The  English  shall  have  the  assiento  in  the  same 
manner  the  French  now  enjoy  it ;  and  such  places 
in  the  Spanish  West  Indies  shall  be  assigned  to 
those  concerned  in  this  traffic,  for  the  refreshment 
and  sale  of  their  negroes,  as  shall  be  found  necessary' 
and  convenient. 

••  All  advantages,  rights,  and  privileges   already 


granted,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  granted,  by 
Spain  to  the  subjects  of  France  or  to  any  other  tia. 
tion  whatsoever,  shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain. 

"  And  for  better  securing  the  British  trade  in  the 
Spanish  West  Indies,  certain  places,  to  l>e  named  is 
the  treaty  of  peace,  shall  be  put  into  possession  of 
the  English. 

"  Newfoundland,  with  the  bay  and  atraits  of  Hod- 
son,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the  English ;  and 
Great  Britain  and  France  ahaU  severally  keep  and 
possess  all  those  countries  and  territories  in  Nodh 
America  which  each  of  the  said  nations  shall  be  in 
possession  of  at  the  time  when  the  ratification  o: 
this  treaty  shall  be  published  in  those  parts  of  the 
world. 

"  These  demands,  and  all  other  proceedings  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  France,  ahall  be  kept  in- 
violably secret  until  they  are  published  by  the  ran- 
tual  consent  of  both  parties.*' 

The  last  article  was  not  only  intended  for  abid- 
ing, if  possible,  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  but  to  piv- 
vent  the  clamours  of  the  abettors  here  at  home,  vho, 
under  the  pretended  fears  of  our  doing  injutti«  to 
the  Dutch  by  acting  without  the  privity  of  that  re- 
public, in  order  to  make  a  separate  peace,  would  bf 
ready  to  drive  on  the  worst  designs  against  the  qnefn 
and  ministry  in  order  to  recover  the  power  thej  bad 
lost 

In  June,  1711,  Mr.  Prior,  a  person  of  great  di>- 
tinction,  not  only  on  account  of  his  wit  but  for  b» 
abilities  in  the  management  of  affairs,  and  who  bK 
been  formerly  employed  at  the  French  court,  w 
despatched  thither  by  her  majesty  with  the  foregoia? 
demands.  This  gentleman  was  received  at  Yff- 
sallies  with  great  civility.  The  king  declared,  "Tb»t 
no  proceeding  in  order  to  a  general  treaty  "woxHd  b* 
so  agreeable  to  him  as  by  the  interveaition  of  En«- 
land  ;  and  that  his  majesty,  being  desirous  to  con- 
tribute with  all  his  power  towards  the  repose  cf 
Europe,  did  answer  to  the  demands  which  had  beet 
made : 

•«  That  he  would  consent  freely  and  sincerely  to 
all  just  and  reasonable  methods  for  hindering  tfar 
crowns  of  France  and  Spain  from  being  ever  vM 
under  the  same  prince ;  his  majesty  being  persnadwi 
that  such  an  excess  of  power  would  be  as  contruy 
to  the  general  good  and  repose  of  Europe  as  it »« 
opposite  to  the  will  of  the  late  catholic  king  Gbafl<« 
II.**  He  said,  "  His  intention  was  that  all  paiti«* 
in  the  present  war  should  find  their  reasonable  ativ 
faction  in  the  intended  treaty  of  peace ;  and  that 
trade  should  be  settled  and  maintained  forthefature 
to  the  advantage  of  those  nations  whidi  formerly 
possessed  it. 

»*  That,  as  the  king  will  exactly  obserre  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  whenever  it  shall  be  conclodt^I, 
and  as  the  object  he  proposes  to  himself  is  to  «cur? 
the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom,  without  ginm: 
any  sort  of  disturbance  to  his  neighbours,  be  pD* 
mises  to  agree  that  by  the  future  treaty  of  peace  tb? 
Dutch  shall  be  put  into  possession  of  all  such  forti- 
fied places  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  said  treaty,  to 
serve  for  a  barrier  to  that  republic  against  all  attempt* 
on  the  side  of  France.  He  engages  likewise  to  ^y 
all  necessary-  securities  for  removing  the  jealou^i^ 
raised  among  the  German  princes  of  his  majes^  * 
designs. 

"  That  when  the  conferences  in  order  to  a  general 
treaty  shall  be  formed  all  the  pretensions  of  the  sew- 
ral  princes  and  states  engaged  in  the  present  "^^ 
shall  be  fairly  and  amicably  discussed ;  nor  »bali 
anything  be  omitted  which  may  regulate  and  deter- 
mine them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 
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**  That,  punumt  to  the  demiadi  made  by  Eng- 
land, hii  mi^esty  promiaes  to  reatore  to  the  duke  of 
Saroy  thoaedemeanea  and  territoriea  which  belonged 
to  that  prince  at  the  beginning  of  thia  war,  and 
which  hia  m^jeaty  ia  now  in  poaavaion  of;  and  the 
king  conaenta,  further,  that  auch  other  placea  in 
Italy  ahall  be  yielded  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  aa  ahall 
be  found  neceaaary  according  to  the  aenae  of  thoae 
treatiea  made  between  the  aaid  duke  and  hia  alliea. 

*'  That  the  king'a  aentimenta  of  the  preaent  goTem- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  the  open  declaration  he  made 
in  Holland  of  hia  reaolution  to  treat  of  peace  by  ap- 
piicationa  to  the  En^iah,  the  aaaurancea  he  had  given 
of  engaging  the  king  of  Spain  to  leave  Gibraltar  in 
their  handa  (all  which  are  convincing  proofa  of  hia 
perfect  eateem  for  a  nation  atill  in  war  with  him), 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  hia  majeety'a  inclination 
to  give  En^and  all  aecuritiea  and  advantagea  for 
their  trade  which  they  can  reaaonably  demand.  But 
as  hit  majeaty  cannot  perauade  himaelf  that  a  govern- 
ment 10  dear-aighted  aa  oura  will  inaiat  upon  con- 
ditions which  muat  absolutely  deatroy  the  trade  of 
France  and  Spain  aa  well  aa  that  of  all  other  nationa 
of  Europe,  he  thinka  the  demands  made  by  Great 
firitain  may  require  a  more  particular  diacuaaion. 

**  That  upon  thia  foundation  the  king  thought  the 
belt  way  of  advancing  and  perfecting  a  negotiation, 
the  beginning  of  which  he  had  aeen  with  ao  much 
Mtklaction,  would  be  to  aend  into  England  a  person 
iaitmcted  in  hia  intention  and  authoriaed  by  him  to 
a^rree  upon  aecuritiea  for  settling  the  trade  of  the 
nbjeets  of  England,  and  thoae  particular  advantagea 
to  be  stipulated  in  their  favour,  without  deatroying 
the  trade  of  the  French  and  Spaniarda  or  of  other 
nationi  in  Chriatendom. 

"  That  therefore  hia  majeaty  had  charged  the  per- 
son chosen  for  thia  commiaaion  to  anawer  the  other 
Articles  of  the  memorial  given  him  by  Mr.  Prior,  the 
secret  of  which  ahould  be  exactly  observed." 

Mons.  de  Torey  had  for  aome  years  paat  used 
til  hia  endea.vourB  to  incline  bii  maater  toward  a 
P«aee,  punuant  to  the  maxim  of  hia  uncle  Colbert, 
**That  a  long  war  was  not  for  the  intereat  of  France." 
It  was  for  thia  reason  the  king  made  choice  of  him 
in  the  conferencea  at  the  Hague,  the  bad  auccesa 
whereof,  although  it  filled  him  with  resentments 
•funit  the  Datch,  did  not  alter  his  opinion ;  but  he 
«as  violently  opposed  by  a  party  both  in  the  court 
and  kingdom  who  pretended  to  fear  he  would  sacri- 
fice the  glory  of  the  prince  and  country  by  too  large 
conceesions ;  or  perhaps  vrould  rather  wish  that  the 
fiist  offers  ahould  have  been  atill  made  to  the  Dutch, 
as  a  people  more  likely  to  be  less  solicitous  about 
the  interest  of  Britain  than  her  mi^esty  would  cer- 
tainly be  for  theirs ;  and  the  particular  design  of 
Mr.  Prior  was  to  find  out  whether  that  minister  had 
<^Tedit  enough  with  his  prince,  and  a  support  from 
<^en  in  power,  sufficient  to  overrule  the  faction 
*gunst  peace. 

Mr.  Prior's  journey  could  not  be  kept  a  secret,  as 
the  court  here  at  firat  aeemed  to  intend  it.  He  was 
diacovered,  at  his  return,  by  an  officer  of  the  port  at 
looter,  where  he  landed  after  six  weeks'  absence ; 
upon  which  the  Dutch  Gaxettes  and  English  news- 
papcn  were  full  of  speculations. 

At  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Prior  there  arrived 
from  France  Mons.  Mesnager,  knight  of  the  order  of 
Bt.  Michael,  and  one  of  the  council  of  trade  to  the 
most  christian  king.  His  commission  waa  in  ge- 
neral, empowering  him  to  treat  with  the  minister 
i*f  any  prince  engaged  in  the  war  against  his  maater. 
in  his  first  conferences  with  the  queen's  ministers 
he  pretended  orders  to  insist  that  her  majesty  should 
«nter  npon  perticular  engagements  in  several  articles, 


which  did  not  depend  upon  her,  but  concerned  only 
the  interest  of  the  allies  reciprocally  with  those  of 
the  most  christian  king;  whereas  the  negotiation 
had  begun  upon  this  principle,  that  France  should 
consent  to  adjust  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  first  place,  whereby  her  mijesty  would  be  after- 
wards enabled,  by  her  good  offices  on  all  sides,  to 
facilitate  the  general  peace.  The  queen  resolved 
never  to  depart  from  this  principle,  but  was  abso- 
lutely determined  to  remit  the  particular  interests  of 
the  allies  to  general  conferences,  where  she  would 
do  the  utmost  in  her  power  to  procure  the  repose  of 
Europe  and  the  satia&ction  of  all  parties.  It  was 
plain  France  could  run  no  hasard  by  this  proceed- 
ing, because  the  preliminary  articles  would  have  no 
force  before  a  general  peace  was  signed ;  therefore 
it  was  not  doubted  but  Mons.  Mesnager  would  have 
orders  to  waive  thia  new  pretension,  and  go  on  in 
treating  upon  that  foot  which  was  nt  first  proposed. 
In  short,  the  ministers  required  a  positive  and  speedy 
answer  to  the  articlea  in  question,  since  they  con- 
tained only  such  advantages  and  securities  as  her 
majeaty  thought  aha  had  a  right  to  require  from  any 
prince  whatsoever  to  whom  the  dominions  of  Spain 
ahould  happen  to  fall. 

The  particular  demands  of  Britain  were  formed 
into  eight  articles,  which  Mons.  Mesnager  having 
tranamitted  to  his  court  and  received  new  powers 
from  thence,  had  ordera  to  give  his  master's  consent 
by  way  of  answers  to  the  several  points,  to  be  obli- 
gatory only  after  a  general  peace.  These  demands, 
together  with  the  answers  of  the  French  king, 
were  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Mons.  Mesnager 
and  her  majesty's  two  principal  secretaries  of  state ; 
whereof  I  shall  here  present  an  extract  to  the 
reader. 

In  the  preamble  the  moatchriatian  king  sets  forth, 
"  That  being  particularly  informed,  by  the  last  me- 
morial which  the  British  ministers  delivered  to 
Mons.  Mesnager,  of  the  dispositions  of  this  crown 
to  facilitate  a  general  peace  to  the  satiafaction  of  the 
several  parties  concerned ;  and  his  majesty  finding 
in  effect  as  the  said  memorial  declares,  that  he  runs 
no  hasard  by  engaging  himself  in  the  manner  there 
expressed,  since  the  preliminary  articles  will  be  of 
no  force  until  the  signing  of  the  general  peace ;  and 
being  sincerely  desirous  to  advance  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  the  repose  of  Europe,  especially  by  a  way 
so  agreeable  aa  the  interposition  of  a  princess  whom 
so  many  tiea  of  blood  ought  to  unite  to  him,  and 
whose  sentiments  for  the  public  tranquillity  cannot 
be  doubted ;  his  mi^esty,  moved  by  these  consider- 
ations, haa  ordered  Monsieur  Mesnager,  knight,  &c., 
to  give  the  following  answers,  in  writing,  to  the 
articles  contained  in  the  memorial  transmitted  to 
him,  entitled  Preliminary  Demands  for  Great  Britain 
in  particular." 

The  articles  were  these  that  follow : — 

"  First,  The  succession  to  the  crown  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, according  to  the  present  establishment. 

<*  Secondly,  A  new  treaty  of  commerce  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  be  made,  after  the  most 
just  and  reasonable  manner. 

**  Thirdly,  Dunkirk  to  be  demoliahed. 

*<  Fourthly,  Gibraltar  and  Port-Mahon  to  continue 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  now  possess  them. 

**  Fifthly,  The  assiento  (or  liberty  of  aelling  ne- 
groes to  the  Spaniah  West  Indies)  to  be  granted  to 
the  English  in  as  full  manner  as  the  French  possess 
it  at  present ;  and  such  placea  in  the  said  Weat 
Indies  to  be  assigned  to  the  persons  concerned  in 
this  trade,  for  the  refreshment  and  sale  of  their  ne- 
groes, as  shall  be  found  necessary  and  convenient. 

'*  Sixthly,  Whatever  advantagea,  privileges,  and 
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rights  are  already  or  may  hereafter  he  granted  hy 
Spain  to  the  subjects  of  France  or  any  other  nation, 
shall  be  equally  granted  to  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain. 

"  SeTcnthly,  For  better  protecting  their  trade  in 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  the  English  shall  be  put 
into  possession  of  such  places  as  shall  be  named  in 
the  treaty  of  peace;  or  as  an  equivalent  for  this 
article,  that  the  assiento  be  granted  Britain  for  the 
term  of  thirty  years. 

**  That  the  isle  of  St.  Christopher's  be  likewise 
secured  to  the  English. 

"  That  the  advantages  and  exemption  from  duties 
promised  by  Mons.  Mesnager,  which  he  affirms  will 
amount  to  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  all  goods  of  the 
gro^vth  and  manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  be  effec- 
tually allowed. 

**  That  whereas,  on  the  side  of  the  river  Plate,  the 
English  are  not  in  possession  of  any  colony,  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  territory  be  allowed  them  on  the  said 
riyer  for  refreshing  and  keeping  their  negroes  till 
they  are  sold  to  the  Spaniards ;  subject  nevertheless 
to  the  inspection  of  an  officer  appointed  by  Spain. 

**  Eighthly,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Bay  and  Straits 
of  Hudson,  shall  be  entirely  restored  to  the  English ; 
and  Great  Britain  and  France  shall  respectively 
keep  whatever  dominions  in  North  America  each  of 
them  shall  be  in  possession  of  when  the  ratification 
of  this  treaty  shall  be  published  in  those  parts  of  the 
worid." 

The  six  first  articles  were  allowed  without  any 
difficulty,  except  that  about  Dunkirk,  where  France 
was  to  have  an  equivalent,  to  be  settled  in  a  general 
treaty. 

A  difficulty  arising  upon  the  seventh  article,  the 
proposed  equivalent  was  allowed  instead  thereof. 

The  last  article  was  referred  to  the  general  treaty 
of  peace ;  only  the  French  insisted  to  have  the  power 
of  fishing  for  cod  and  drying  them  on  the  island  of 
Newfoundland. 

These  articles  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
ditions which  the  most  christian  king  consented  to 
allow ;  and  whenever  a  general  peace  should  be 
signed,  they  were  to  be  digested  into  tbe  usual  form 
of  a  treaty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  crowns. 

The  queen  having  thus  provided  for  the  security 
and  advantage  of  her  kingdoms  whenever  a  peace 
should  be  made,  and  upon  terms  no  way  interfering 
with  the  interest  of  her  allies,  the  next  thing  in  order 
was,  to  procure  from  France  such  preliminary  ar- 
ticles as  might  be  a  ground  upon  which  to  commence 
a  general  treaty.  These  were  adjusted  and  signed 
the  same  day  with  the  former ;  and  having  been  de- 
livered to  the  several  ministers  residing  here  from 
the  powers  in  alliance  with  England,  were  quickly 
made  public.  But  the  various  constructions  and 
censures  which  passed  upon  them  have  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  reader  the  following  transcript : 

**  The  king  being  willing  to  contribute  all  that  is 
in  his  power  to  the  re-establishing  of  the  general 
peace,  his  majesty  declares, — 

"I.  That  he  will  acknowledge  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  in  that  quality,  as  also  the  succession  of  that 
crown  according  to  the  settlement. 

•«  2.  That  he  will  freely  and  bond/ide  consent  to 
the  taking  all  just  and  reasonable  measures  for  hin- 
dering, that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  may 
ever  be  united  on  the  head  of  the  same  prince ;  his 
majesty  being  persuaded  that  this  excess  of  power 
would  be  contrary  to  the  good  and  quiet  of  Europe. 

**  3.  The  king^s  intention  is  that  all  the  parties 
engaged  in  the  present  war,  without  excepting  any 
of  them,  may  find  their  reasonable  satisfaction  in  the 
«rMf »  of  peace  which  shall  be  made ;  that  commerce 


may  he  re-established  and  maintained  for  the  fntaic, 
to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain,  of  Hollsod,  ud 
of  the  other  nations  who  have  been  accustomed  to 
exercise  commerce. 

**  4.  As  the  Isimg  will  likewise  maintain  extcUy 
the  observance  of  the  peace  when  it  shall  be  eon- 
eluded,  and  the  object  the  king  proposes  to  himaelf 
being  to  secure  the  frontiers  of  his  kingdom  witboat 
disturbing  in  any  manner  whatever  the  neigbbooi- 
ing  states ;  he  promises  to  agree,  by  the  treaty  irhich 
shall  be  made,  that  the  Dutch  shall  be  put  in  poi- 
session  of  the  fortified  places  which  shall  be  men- 
tioned in  the  Netherlands  to  serve  hereafter  for  s 
barrier,  which  may  secure  the  quiet  of  the  repablk 
of  Holland  against  any  enterprise  from  tbe  part  of 
France. 

'*  5.  The  king  consents  likewise  that  a  secure  and 
convenient  barrier  should  be  formed  for  the  empire 
and  for  the  house  of  Austria. 

**  6.  Notwithstanding  Dunkirk  coat  the  kingven 
great  sums,  as  well  to  purchase  it  as  to  fortify  it : 
and  that  it  is  further  necessary  to  be  at  very  cod- 
siderable  expense  for  rasing  the  works ;  bis  majesty 
is  willing,  however,  to  engage  to  cause  them  to  be 
demolished  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  tbe 
peace,  on  condition  that,  for  the  fortifications  of  that 
place,  a  proper  equivalent  that  may  cooteot  hio 
be  given  him ;  and  as  England  cannot  famish  that 
equivalent,  the  discussion  of  it  shall  be  referred  to 
the  conferences  to  be  held  for  the  negotiation  of  the 
peace. 

'*  7.  When  the  conferences  for  the  negotiation  of 
the  peace  shall  be  formed,  all  the  pretensions  of  the 
princes  and  states  engaged  in  the  present  war  shall 
be  therein  discussed  bond  Jide  and  amicably;  and 
nothing  shall  be  omitted  to  regulate  and  terminate 
them  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties. 

**  Mbsnaoer." 

These  orertures  are  founded  upon  the  8th  article 
of  the  grand  alliance  made  in  1 701,  wherein  are 
contained  the  conditions  without  which  a  peace  ti 
not  to  be  made ;  and  whoever  compares  both  mil 
find  the  preliminaries  to  reach  every  point  proposed 
in  that  article,  which  those  who  censored  them  at 
home,  if  they  spoke  their  thoughts,  did  not  under- 
stand ;  for  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  what  the 
public  has  often  been  told,  **  that  the  recovery  of 
Spain  from  the  house  of  Bourbon  was  a  thing  nerer 
imagined  when  the  war  began,  but  a  just  and  rea- 
sonable satisfaction  to  the  emperor.*'  Much  lesi 
ought  such  a  condition  to  be  held  necessary  at  pre> 
sent,  not  only  because  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to 
be  impracticable,  but  likewise  because  by  the 
changes  in  the  Austrian  and  Bourbon  families  it 
would  not  be  safe ;  neither  did  those  who  trrre 
loudest  in  blaming  the  French  preliminaries  knov 
anything  of  the  advantages  privately  stipulated  for 
Britain,  whose  interests,  they  assured  us,  were  all 
made  a  sacrifice  to  the  corruption  or  folly  of  the 
managers ;  and  therefore  because  tbe  opposen  of 
peace  have  been  better  informed  by  what  they  ha« 
since  heard  and  seen,  they  have  changed  their  bat- 
tery, and  accused  the  ministers  for  betraying  the 
Dutch. 

The  lord  Raby,  her  majesty's  ambassador  at  the 
Hague,  having  made  a  short  journey  to  England, 
where  he  was  created  earl  of  Strafford,  vrent  back  to 
Holland  about  the  beginning  of  October,  17ll»  "^ 
the  above  preliminaries,  in  order  to  commiuucate 
them  to  the  pensionary  and  other  ministen  of  tbe 
States.  The  earl  was  instructed  to  let  them  kno* 
'*  That  the  queen  had,  according  to  their  desire,  r^ 
turned  an  answer  to  the  first  propositions  signed  by 
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Mons.  Torey,  ftignifying  that  the  French  offers  were 
thought,  both  by  her  majesty  and  the  States,  neither 
10  psiticuUur  nor  so  full  as  they  ought  to  be,  and 
ifiiistlng  to  haye  a  distinct  project  formed  of  such  a 
peace  ss  the  most  Christian  king  would  be  willing 
to  conclude :  That  this:  affair  haxing  been  for  some 
time  transacted  by  papers,  and  thereby  subject  to 
delays,  Mons.  Mesnager  was  at  length  sent  over  by 
France,  and  had  signed  those  preliminaries  now  com- 
manicated  to  them :  That  the  several  articles  did  not 
indeed  contain  such  particular  concessions  as  France 
must  and  will  make  in  the  course  of  a  treaty ;  but 
that,  however,  her  majesty  thought  them  a  sufficient 
foundation  whereon  to  open  the  general  conferences. 
**  That  her  majesty  was  unwilling  to  be  charged 
with  determining  the  several  interests  of  her  allies, 
and  therefore  contented  herself  with  such  general 
offers  as  might  include  all  the  particular  demands 
proper  to  be  made  during  the  treaty,  where  the  con- 
federates must  resolve  to  adhere  firmly  together,  in 
order  to  obtain  from  the  enemy  the  utmost  that  could 
be  hoped  for  in  the  present  circumstances  of  affairs ; 
which  rule  her  majesty  assured  the  States  she  would 
on  her  part  firmly  observe." 

if  the  ministers  of  Holland  should  express  any 
uneasiness  that  her  majesty  may  have  settled  the  in- 
terest of  her  own  kingdoms  in  a  future  peace  by 
any  private  agreement,  the  ambassador  was  ordered 
to  say  '*  That  the  queen  had  hitherto  refused  to  have 
the  treaty  carried  on  in  her  own  kingdom,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  unless  they  (the  Dutch)  con- 
strained her  to  take  another  measure  :  that  by  these 
means  the  States  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  treating  and  adjusting  their 
different  pretensions,  which  her  majesty  would  pro- 
mote with  all  the  seal  she  had  shown  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  the  particular  advantage  of  that  re- 
public (as  they  must  do  her  the  justice  to  confess), 
in  the  whole  course  of  her  reign:  that  the  queen  had 
made  no  stipulation  for  herself  which  might  clash 
with  the  interests  of  Holland :  and  that  the  articles 
to  be  inserted  in  a  future  treaty  for  the  benefit  of 
Britain,  were  for  the  most  part  such  as  contained 
sdvantages  which  must  either  be  continued  to  the 
enemy  or  be  obtained  by  her  majesty ;  but,  however, 
that  no  concession  should  tempt  her  to  hearken  to  a 
peace  unless  her  good  friends  and  allies,  the  States 
General,  had  all  reasonable  satisfaction  as  to  their 
trade  and  barrier  as  well  as  in  all  other  respects." 

After  these  araurances  given  in  the  queen's  name, 
the  eari  was  to  insinuate  **  That  her  majesty  should 
have  just  reason  to  be  offended,  and  to  think  the 
proceedings  between  her  and  the  States  very  unequal 
if  they  should  pretend  to  have  any  further  uneasiness 
vpon  this  head :  that  being  determined  to  accept  no 
sdvantsges  to  herself  repugnant  to  their  interests, 
liOT  any  peace  without  their  reasonable  satisfaction, 
the  figure  she  had  made  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  war,  and  the  part  she  had  acted  superior  to  any 
of  the  allies,  who  were  more  concerned  in  danger 
and  interest,  might  justly  entitle  her  to  settle  the 
concerns  of  Great  Britain  before  she  would  consent 
to  a  general  negotiation.'* 

If  the  States  should  object  the  engagements  the 
queen  was  under  by  treaties  of  making  no  peace  but 
in  concert  with  them,  or  the  particular  obligations 
of  the  barrier  treaty,  the  ambassador  was  to  answer, 
**  That  as  to  the  former,  her  majesty  had  not  in  any 
>ort  acted  contrary  thereto :  that  she  was  so  far  from 
making  a  peace  without  their  consent  as  to  declare 
her  firm  resolution  not  to  make  it  without  their 
•attftiaction ;  and  that  what  had  passed  between 
France  and  her  amounted  to  no  more  than  an  in- 
troduction to  a  general  treaty."    As  to  the  latter, 


the  earl  had  orders  to  represent  very  earnestly  "  how 
much  it  was  even  for  the  interest  of  Holland  itself, 
rather  to  compound  the  advantage  of  the  barrier 
treaty  than  to  insist  upon  the  whole,  which  the 
house  of  Austria  and  several  other  allies  would 
never  consent  to :  that  nothing  could  be  more  odious 
to  the  people  of  England  than  many  parts  of  this 
treaty,  which  would  have  raised  universal  indigna- 
tion  if  the  utmost  care  had  not  been  taken  to  quiet 
the  minds  of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  that  guaranty,  and  to  conceal  them  from 
those  who  were  not :  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  maintain  a  good  harmony  between  both  nations, 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  at  any  time 
to  form  a  strength  for  reducing  an  exorbitant  power 
or  preserving  the  balance  of  Europe ;  whence  it  fol- 
lowed, that  it  could  not  be  the  true  interest  of  either 
country  to  insist  upon  any  conditions  which  might 
give  just  apprehension  to  the  other. 

"That  France  bad  proposed  Utrecht,  Nimeguen, 
Aix,  or  Liege,  wherein  to  hold  the  general  treaty ; 
and  her  majesty  was  ready  to  send  her  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  whichever  of  those  towns  the  States  should 
approve." 

If  the  imperial  ministers,  or  those  of  the  other  allies, 
should  object  against  the  preliminaries  as  no  suffi- 
cient ground  for  opening  the  conferences,  and  insist 
tliat  France  should  consent  to  such  articles  as  were 
signed  on  the  part  of  the  allies  in  the  year  1709,  the 
earl  of  Strafford  was  in  answer  directeid  to  insinuate 
*'  That  the  French  might  have  probably  been  brought 
to  explain  themselves  more  particularly  had  they 
not  perceived  the  uneasiness,  impatience  and  jea- 
lousy among  the  allies  during  our  transactions  with 
that  court."  However,  he  should  declare  to  them 
in  the  queen's  name,  **  That  if  they  were  determined 
to  accept  of  peace  upon  no  terms  inferior  to  what 
was  formerly  demanded,  her  majesty  was  ready  to 
concur  with  them ;  but  would  no  longer  bear  those 
disproportions  of  expense  yearly  increased  upon  her, 
nor  the  deficiency  of  the  confederates  in  every  part 
of  the  war :  that  it  was  therefore  incumbent  upon 
them  to  furnish  for  the  future  such  quotas  of  ships 
and  forces  as  they  were  now  wanting  in,  and  to  in- 
crease their  expense,  while  her  majesty  reduced  hers 
to  a  reasonable  and  just  proportion." 

That  if  the  ministers  of  Vienna  and  Holland 
should  urge  their  inability  upon  this  head,  the  queen 
insisted  '*  They  ought  to  comply  with  her  in  war 
or  in  peace ;  her  majesty  desiring  nothing  as  to  the 
first,  but  what  they  ou^t  to  perform,  and  what  is 
absolutely  necessary :  and  as  to  the  latter,  that  she 
had  done  and  would  continue  to  do  the  utmost  in 
her  power  towards  obtaining  such  a  peace  as  might 
be  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  her  allies." 

Some  days  after  the  earl  of  Strafford's  departure 
to  Holland,  Mons.  Buys,  pensionary  of  Amsterdam, 
arrived  here  from  thence  with  instructions  from  his 
masters  to  treat  upon  the  sul^ect  of  the  French  ple- 
Uminaries  and  the  methods  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
In  his  first  conference  with  a  committee  of  council 
he  objected  against  all  the  articles,  as  too  general 
and  uncertain ;  and  against  some  of  them,  as  pre- 
judicial. He  said,  '*  The  French  promising  that  trade 
should  be  re-established  and  maintained  for  the  future 
was  meant  in  order  to  deprive  the  Dutch  of  their 
tariff  of  1604,  for  the  plenipotentiaries  of  that  crown 
would  certainly  expound  the  word  re'tabiir  to  signify 
no  more  than  restoring  the  trade  of  the  States  to  the 
condition  it  was  in  immediately  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  war."  He  said,  **  That 
in  the  article  of  Dunkirk  the  destruction  of  the  har- 
bour was  not  mentioned,  and  that  the  fortifications 
were  only  to  be  raxed  upon  condition  of  an  equi- 
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Talent,  which  might  occasion  a  difference  between 
her  m^esty  and  the  States,  since  Holland  would 
think  it  hard  to  have  a  town  less  in  their  barrier  for 
the  demolition  of  Dunkirk;  and  England  would 
complain  to  haye  this  thorn  continued  in  their  side 
for  the  sake  of  giying  one  town  more  to  the  Dutch." 
Lastly,  he  objected  '*  That  where  the  French  pro- 
misea  effectual  methods  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  union  of  France  and  Spain  under  the  same  king, 
they  offered  nothing  at  all  for  the  cession  of  Spain, 
which  was  the  most  important  point  of  the  war. 

'*  For  these  reasons.  Monsieur  Buys  hoped  her 
majesty  would  alter  her  measures,  and  demand  spe- 
cific articles  upon  which  the  allies  might  debate 
whether  they  would  consent  to  a  negotiation  or 
not." 

The  queen,  who  looked  upon  all  these  difficulties 
raised  about  the  method  of  treating  as  endeaTOurs  to 
wrest  the  negotiation  out  of  her  hands,  commanded 
the  lords  of  the  committee  to  let  Monsieur  Buys 
know  "That  the  experience  she  formerly  had  of 
proceeding  by  particular  preliminaries  toward  a 
general  treaty  gare  her  no  encouragement  to  repeat 
the  same  method  any  more :  thai  such  a  preliminary 
treaty  must  be  negotiated  either  by  some  particular 
allies,  or  by  all :  the  first  her  majesty  could  neyer 
suffer,  since  she  would  neither  take  upon  her  to 
settle  the  interest  of  others,  nor  submit  that  others 
should  settle  those  of  her  own  kingdoms :  as  to  the 
second,  it  was  liable  to  Monsieur  Buys's  objection, 
because  the  ministers  of  France  would  have  as  fair 
an  opportunity  of  sowing  division  among  the  allies 
when  they  were  all  assembled  upon  a  preliminary 
treaty  as  when  the  conferences  were  open  for  a  ne- 
gotiation of  })eace :  that  this  method  could  therefore 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  delay  the  treaty,  without 
any  advantage :  that  her  majesty  was  heartily  dis- 
posed, both  then  and  during  Uie  negotiation,  to 
insist  on  every  thing  necessary  for  securing  the 
barrier  and  commerce  of  the  States,  and  therefore 
hoped  the  conferences  might  be  opened  without 
further  difficulties. 

**  That  her  majesty  did  not  only  consent,  but  de- 
sired to  have  a  plan  settled  for  carrying  on  the  war 
as  soon  as  the  negotiation  of  peace  should  begin ;  but 
expected  to  have  the  burden  more  equally  laid,  and 
more  agreeably  to  treaties;  and  would  join  with 
the  States  in  pressing  the  allies  to  perform  their 
parts,  as  she  had  endeavoured  to  animate  them  by 
her  example." 

Mons.  Buys  seemed  to  know  little  of  his  masters* 
mind,  and  pretended  he  had  no  power  to  conclude 
upon  anything.  Her  majesty's  minister  proposed  to 
him  an  alliance  between  the  two  nations  to  subsist 
after  a  peace.  To  this  he  hearkened  very  readily, 
and  offered  to  take  the  matter  ad  r^erendum,  having 
authority  to  do  no  more.  His  intention  was,  that 
he  might  appear  to  negotiate,  in  order  to  gain  time 
to  pick  out  if  possible  the  whole  secret  of  the  trans- 
actions between  Britain  and  France;  to  disclose 
nothing  himself,  nor  bind  his  masters  to  any  con- 
ditions ;  to  seek  delays  till  the  parliament  met,  and 
then  observe  what  turn  it  took,  and  what  would 
be  the  issue  of  those  frequent  cabals  between  him- 
self and  some  other  foreign  ministers,  in  conjunction 
with  the  chief  leaders  of  the  discontented  faction. 

The  Dutch  hoped  that  the  clamours  raised  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  queen's  ministers  toward  a 
peace  would  make  the  parliament  disapprove  what 
had  been  done ;  whereby  the  States  would  be  at  the 
head  of  the  negotiation,  which  the  queen  did  not 
think  fit  to  have  any  more  in  their  hands,  where  it 
had  miscarried  twice  already,  although  prince  £u> 
•^^e  himself  owned  *'That  France  was  then  dis- 


posed to  conclude  a  peace  upon  such  eonditioni 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  life  of  a  grenadier  to  refine 
them."  As  to  insisting  upon  spedfic  preUminari^t, 
her  majesty  thought  her  own  method  much  better, 
<*  for  each  ally  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  to 
advance  and  manage  his  own  pretensions,  vrhcrein 
she  would  support  and  assist  them ;"  xather  than  for 
two  ministers  of  one  ally  to  treat  solely  with  the 
enemy  and  report  what  they  pleased  to  the  reit,  m 
was  practised  by  the  Dutch  at  Gertruydenbeig. 

One  part  of  Mons.  Buys's  instructions  was,  *'To 
desire  the  queen  not  to  be  so  far  amused  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  as  to  neglect  her  preparation  for  vrar  agaimt 
the  next  campaign.  Her  majesty,  who  was  firmk 
resolved  against  submitting  any  longer  to  that  un- 
equal burden  of  expense  she  had  hitherto  lain  under, 
commanded  Mr.  secretary  St.  John  to  debate  the 
matter  with  that  minister,  who  said  **  He  had  no 
power  to  treat;  only  insisted  that  his'mastenbad 
fully  done  their  part,  and  that  nothing  bat  exhor> 
tations  could  be  used  to  prevail  on  the  other  aliin 
to  act  with  greater  vigour." 

On  the  other  side,  the  queen  refused  to  concert 
any  plan  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  till  the  States 
would  Join  with  her  in  agreeing  to  open  the  cod. 
ferences  of  peace,  which  therefore  by  Mons.  Bun*! 
application  to  them  was  accordingly  done,  by  a  re- 
solution taken  in  Holland  upon  the  2l8t  of  Kotcb* 
her.  1711,  N.  S. 

About  this  time  the  count  de  GaUaa  was  fotbid 
the  court  by  order  from  the  queen,  who  sent  him  woH 
**  that  she  looked  upon  him  no  Jonger  as  a  public 
minister." 

This  gentleman  thought  fit  to  act  a  very  dii- 
honourable  part  here  in  England,  altogether  incoa* 
sistent  with  the  character  he  bore  of  envoy  from  the 
late  and  present  emperors,  two  princes  under  the 
strictest  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  queen,  especially  the 
latter,  who  had  then  the  title  of  king  of  Spain. 
Count  Gallas,  about  the  end  of  August,  1711,  with 
the  utmost  privacy  dispatched  an  Itsdian,  one  of  his 
clerks,  to  Frankfort,  where  the  earl  of  Peterborou^ 
was  then  expected.  This  man  was  instmeted  to 
pass  for  a  Spaniard,  and  insinuate  himself  into  the 
earl's  service,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  gave 
constant  information  to  the  last  onperor's  secrelanr 
at  Frankfort  of  all  he  could  gather  up  in  his  loni' 
ship's  family,  as  well  as  copies  of  several  letten  bf 
had  transcribed.  It  was  likewise  discovered  that 
G alias  had  in  his  dispatches  to  the  present  emperor, 
then  in  Spain,  represented  the  queen  and  her  oii* 
nisters  as  not  to  be  confided  in :  **  That  when  he 
mi^esty  had  dismissed  the  earl  of  Sunderland  die 
promised  to  proceed  no  further  in  the  change  of  ^ 
servants ;  yet  soon  after  turned  them  all  cot,  and 
thereby  ruined  the  public  credit,  as  well  ss  afasn* 
doned  Spain :  that  the  present  ministers  wanted  the 
abilities  and  good  dispositions  of  the  former;  ««if 
persons  of  ill  designs  and  enemies  to  the  eomntcn 
cause,  and  he  (Gallas)  could  not  trust  them."  lo 
his  letters  to  count  Zinsendorf  he  said  «•  That  Mr. 
secretary  St.  John  complained  of  the  house  of  Ao* 
tria's  backwardness  only  to  make  the  king  of  Spain 
odious  to  England,  and  the  people  here  desirouaof  & 
peace  although  it  were  ever  so  bad ;"  to  prevent  wbifli 
count  Gallas  drew  up  a  memorial  which  he  intendtfl 
to  give  the  queen,  and  transmitted  a  drmnghtofit 
to  Zinsendorf  for  his  advice  and  approbation.  Tfas 
memorial,  among  other  great  promises  to  encowaf 
the  continuance  of  the  war,  proposed  the  detsdiinf 
of  a  good  body,  of  troops  from  Hungary  to  serv«  is 
Italy  or  Spain,  as  the  queen  should  think  fit* 

Zinsendorf  thought  this  too  bold  a  step  witbosi 
consulting  the  emperor:   to  which  Gallas  replied, 
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'*  That  his  derign  TVUfl  only  to  engage  the  queen  to 
go  on  with  the  war :  that  Zinxendorf  knew  how  ear* 
nettlj  the  English  and  Dutch  had  pressed  to  have 
these  troops  from  Hungary,  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  be  promised,  in  order  to  quiet  those  two 
nstions ;  after  which  sereral  ways  might  be  found  to 
elade  that  promise ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  great 
point  would  be  gained  of  bringing  the  English  to 
declare  for  continuing  the  war:  that  the  emperor 
might  afterwards  excuse  himself  by  the  apprehen* 
lion  of  a  war  in  Hungary  or  of  that  between  the 
Tnrlts  and  M uscoTites :  that  if  these  excuses  should 
be  at  an  end,  a  detachment  of  one  or  two  regiments 
might  be  sent,  and  the  rest  deferred  by  pretending 
want  of  money;  by  which  the  queen  would  proba- 
bly be  brought  to  maintain  some  part  of  those 
troops,  and  perhaps  the  whole  body."  He  added, 
"  That  this  way  of  management  waa  Tcry  common 
among  the  allies ;"  and  gare  for  an  example,  the 
forces  which  the  Dutch  had  promised  for  the  serrice 
of  Spain,  but  wvre  never  sent;  with  sereral  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind,  which,  he  said,  might  be 
produced. 

Her  majesty,  who  had  long  suspected  that  count 
Gallas  was  engaged  in  these  and  the  like  practices, 
hsTing  at  last  received  authentic  proofs  of  tliis  whole 
intrigue,  from  original  letters  and  the  voluntary  con- 
frtsion  of  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in 
carrying  it  on,  thought  it  necessary  to  show  her  re- 
sentment by  refusing  the  count  any  more  access  to 
her  person  or  her  court. 

Although  the  queen,  as  it  has  been  already  ob- 
■erred,  was  resolved  to  6pen  the  conferences  upon 
the  general  preliminaries,  yet  she  thought  it  would 
rery  much  forward  the  peace  to  know  what  were 
the  utmost  concessions  which  France  would  make 
to  the  several  allies,  but  especially  to  the  States 
Generri  and  the  duVe  of  Savoy.  Therefore,  while 
her  majesty  was  pressing  the  former  to  agree  to  a 
general  treaty,  the  abb^  Gualtier  was  sent  to  France 
with  a  memorial,  to  desire  that  the  most  christian 
king  would  explain  himself  upon  those  preliminaries, 
particulariy  with  relation  to  Savoy  and  Holland, 
whose  satisfaction  the  queen  had  most  at  heart ;  as 
well  from  her  friendship  to  both  these  powers,  as  be- 
eause,  if  she  might  engage  to  them  that  their  just 
pretensions  would  be  allowed,  few  difficulties  would 
remain  of  any  moment  to  retard  the  general  peace. 
The  French  answer  to  this  memorial  contained 
•erenl  schemes  and  proposals  for  the  satisfaction  of 
each  ally,  coming  up  very  near  to  what  her  majesty 
and  her  ministers  thought  reasonable.  The  greatest 
difficulties  seemed  to  be  about  the  elector  of  Bavarin, 
for  whose  interests  France  appeared  to  he  as  much 
concerned  as  the  queen  was  for  those  of  the  duke  of 
Savoy.  However,  those  were  judged  not  very  hard 
to  be  surmounted. 

The  States  having  at  length  agreed  to  a  general 
treaty,  the  following  particulars  were  concerted  be- 
tween her  majesty  and  that  republic : 
*'  That  the  congress  should  be  held  at  Utrecht. 
**  That  the  opening  of  the  congress  should  be  upon 
the  I2th  of  January,  N.S.,  1711-12. 

"  That,  for  avoiding  all  inconveniences  of  rere- 
Tnony,  the  ministers  of  the  queen  and  States  during 
the  treaty  should  only  have  the  characters  of  pleni- 
potentiaries, and  not  take  that  of  ambassadors  till 
the  day  on  w^hich  the  peace  should  be  signed. 

**  Lastly.  The  queen  and  States  insisted  that  the 
rainistera  of  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  the  late  electors 
nf  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  should  not  appear  at  the 
compress,  until  the  points  relating  to  their  masters 
were  adjusted ;  and  were  firmly  resolved  not  to  send 
their  paniports  for  the  ministers  of  France  till  the 


most  christian  king  declared  that  the  absence  of  the 
forementioned  ministers  should  not  delay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  negotiation." 

Pursuant  to  the  three  former  articles  her  msjesty 
wrote  circular  letters  to  all  the  allies  engaged  with 
her  in  the  present  war;  and  France  had  notice, 
*<  That  as  soon  as  the  king  declared  his  compliance 
with  the  last  article  the  blank  passports  should  be 
filled  up  with  the  names  of  the  mareschal  d*Oxelles, 
the  abbig  de  Polignac,  and  Monsieur  Mesnager,  who 
were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  for  that  crown." 

From  what  I  have  hitherto  deduced  the  reader 
sees  the  plan  which  the  queen  thought  the  most 
effectual  for  advancing  a  peace.  As  the  conferences 
were  to  begin  upon  the  general  preliminaries  the 
queen  was  to  be  empowered  by  France  to  offer  se- 
parately to  the  allies  what  might  be  reasonable  for 
each  to  accept,  and  her  own  interests  being  previ- 
ously settled  she  was  to  act  as  a  general  mediator ;  a 
figure  that  became  her  best,  from  the  part  she  had  in 
the  war,  and  more  useful  to  the  great  end  at  which 
she  aimed,  of  giving  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  to 
Europe. 

Besides,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  inte- 
rests of  Britain  that  the  queen  should  be  at  the  head 
of  the  negotiation :  without  which  her  majesty  could 
find  no  expedient  to  redress  the  injuries  her  king, 
doms  were  sure  to  suffer  by  the  barrier- treaty.  In 
order  to  settle  this  point  with  the  States  the  minis- 
ters here  had  a  conference  with  Monsieur  Buys,  a 
few  days  before  the  parliament  met.  He  was  told, 
'*  How  necessary  it  was,  by  previous  concert  be- 
tween the  emperor,  the  queen,  and  the  States,  to 
prevent  any  difference  which  might  arise  in  the 
course  of  the  treaty  at  Utrecht ;  that  under  pretence 
of  a  barrier  for  the  States  General,  as  their  security 
against  France,  infinite  prejudice  might  arise  to  the 
trade  of  Britain  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  for, 
by  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  barrier-treaty,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  was  stipulated  by  that  of  Monster, 
the  queen  was  brought  to  engage  that  commerce 
shall  not  be  rendered  more  easy,  in  point  of  duties, 
by  the  sea-ports  of  Flanders  than  it  is  by  the  river 
Scheld  and  by  the  canals  on  the  side  of  the  Seven 
Provinces;  which,  as  things  now  stood,  was  very 
unjust,  for  while  the  towns  in  Flanders  were  in  the 
hands  of  France  or  Spain  the  Dutch  and  we  traded 
to  them  upon  equal  foot ;  but  now,  since  by  the 
barrier-treaty  those  towns  were  to  be  possessed  by 
the  States,  that  republic  might  lay  what  duties  they 
pleased  upon  British  goods,  after  passing  by  Ostend, 
and  make  their  own  custom -free,  which  would  utterly 
ruin  our  whole  trade  with  Flanders." 

Upon  this  the  lords  told  Monsieur  Buys  very 
franklv,  **  That  if  the  States  expected  the  queen 
should  support  their  barrier,  as  their  demands  from 
France  and  the  house  of  Austria  upon  that  head, 
they  ought  to  agree  that  the  subjects  of  Britain  should 
trade  as  freely  to  all  the  countries  and  places  which, 
by  virtue  of  any  former  or  future  treaty,  were  to  be- 
come the  barrier  of  the  States,  as  they  did  in  the 
time  of  the  late  king  Charies  II.  of  Spain,  or  as  the 
subjects  of  the  States  General  themselves  shall  do; 
and  it  is  hoped  their  high  mightinesses  would  never 
scruple  to  rectify  a  mistake  so  injurious  to  that  na- 
tion, without  whose  blood  and  treasure  they  would 
have  had  no  barrier  at  all."  Monsieur  Buys  had 
nothing  to  answer  against  these  objections,  but  said 
"  He  had  already  wrote  to  his  masters  fbr  further 
instructions." 

Greater  difficulties  occurred  about  settling  what 
should  be  the  barrier  to  the  States  after  a  peace : 
the  envoy  insisting  to  have  all  the  towns  that  were 
named  in  the  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession  ;  and 
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the'queen*8  ministers  excepting  those  towns  which, 
if  they  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  would 
render  the  trade  of  Britain  to  Flanders  precarious. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  in  general,  that  the  States 
ought  to  have  what  is  really  essential  to  the  security 
of  their  harrier  against  France,  and  that  some 
amicable  expedient  should  be  found  for  remoring 
the  fears  both  of  Britain  and  Holland  upon  this 
point. 

But  at  the  same  time  Mons.  Buys  was  told, 
"  That  although  the  queen  would  certainly  insist  to 
obtain  all  those  points  from  France  in  behalf  of  her 
allies  the  States,  yet  she  hoped  his  masters  were  too 
reasonable  to  break  off  the  treaty  rather  than  not 
obtain  the  yery  utmost  of  their  demands,  which 
could  not  be  settled  here  unless  he  were  fully  in> 
structed  to  speak  and  conclude  upon  that  subject : 
That  her  majesty  thought  the  best  way  of  securing 
the  common  interest  and  preventing  the  division  of 
the  allies,  by  the  artifices  of  France  in  the  course  of 
a  long  negotiation,  would  be  to  concert  between  the 
queen's  ministers  and  those  of  the  States,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  other  confederates,  such  a  plan  as 
might  amount  to  a  safe  and  honourable  peace.  After 
which  the  abbe  Polignac,  who  of  the  French  pleni* 
potentiaries  was  most  in  the  secret  of  his  court, 
might  be  told  that  it  was  in  vain  to  amuse  each  other 
any  longer ;  that  on  such  terms  the  peace  would  be 
immediately  concluded;  and  that  the  conferences 
must  cease  if  those  conditions  were  not  without 
delay  and  with  expedition,  granted." 

A  treaty  between  her  majesty  and  the  States  to 
subsist  after  a  peace  was  now  signed,  Monsieur  Buys 
having  received  full  powers  to  that  purpose.  His 
masters  were  desirous  to  have  a  private  article  added 
«u6  speratiy  concerning  those  terms  of  peace ;  with- 
out the  granting  of  which  we  should  stipulate  not  to 
agree  with  the  enemy.  But  neither  the  character  of 
Buys,  nor  the  manner  in  which  he  was  empowered 
to  treat,  would  allow  the  queen  to  enter  into  such 
an  engagement.  The  congress  likewise  approach- 
ing, there  was  not  time  to  settle  a  point  of  so  great 
importance.  Neither,  lastly,  would  her  majesty  be 
tied  down  by  Holland,  without  previous  satisfaction 
upon  several  articles  in  the  barrier-treaty,  so  incon- 
sistent with  her  engagements  to  other  powers  in  the 
alliance,  and  so  injurious  to  her  own  kingdoms. 

The  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  having, 
about  the  time  the  parliament  met,  been  appointed 
her  majesty's  plenipotentiaries  for  treating  on  a  ge- 
neral peace,  1  shall  here  break  off  the  account  of 
any  further  progress  made  in  that  great  affair  until 
I  resume  it  in  the  last  Book  of  this  History. 


BOOK  THE  THIRD. 

Thb  house  of  commons  seemed  resolved  from  the 
beginning  of  the  session  to  inquire  strictly,  not  only 
into  all  abuses  relating  to  the  accounts  of  the  army, 
but  likewise  into  the  several  treaties  between  us 
and  our  allies,  upon  what  articles  and  conditions 
they  were  first  agreed  to,  and  how  these  had  been 
since  observed.  In  the  first  week  of  their  sitting 
they  sent  an  address  to  the  queen  to  desire  that  the 
treaty,  whereby  her  majesty  was  obliged  to  furnish 
forty  thousand  men  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
forces  of  her  allies  in  the  Low  Countries,  might  be 
laid  before  the  house.  To  which  the  secretary  of 
state  brought  an  answer,  **  That  search  had  been 
made,  but  no  footsteps  could  be  found  of  any  treaty 
or  convention  for  that  purpose."  It  was  this  unac- 
countable neglect  in  the  former  ministry  which  first 
inive  a  pretence  to  the  allies  for  lessening  their 
'  u,  so  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  majesty, 


her  kingdoms,  and  the  common  cause,  in  the  coone 
of  the  war.  It  had  been  stipulated  by  the  grud 
alliance  between  the  emperor^  Britain,  and  the 
States,  **  That  those  three  states  should  assist  each 
other  with  their  whole  force  ;  and  that  the  sevenl 
proportions  should  be  specified  in  a  particular  con- 
vention."  But  if  any  such  convention  were  made,  it 
was  never  ratified ;  only  the  parties  agreed  by  com- 
mon consent  to  take  each  a  certain  share  of  the  bur- 
den upon  themselves,  which  the  late  king  Williun 
communicated  to  the  house  of  commons  by  hissecre* 
tary  of  state ;  and  which  afterwards  the  other  two 
powers,  observing  the  mighty  zeal  in  our  minifltry 
for  prolonging  the  war,  eluded  as  they  pleased. 

The  commissioners  for  stating  the  public  accounts 
of  the  kingdom  had,  in  executing  their  office  the 
preceding  summer,  discovered  several  practicei  re- 
lating to  the  affairs  of  the  army ;  which  thej  drew 
up  in  a  report,  and  delivered  to  the  bouse. 

The  commons  began  their  examination  of  the  re- 
port with  a  member  of  their  own,  Mr.  Robert 
Walpole,  already  mentioned;  who,  during  hit 
being  secretary  at  war,  had  received  500  guineu, 
and  taken  a  note  for  5002.  more,  on  account  of  t^ 
contracts  for  forage  of  the  queen's  troops  quartered 
in  Scotland.  He  endeavoured  to  excuse  the  fim 
contract ;  but  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  secoad. 
The  first  appeared  so  plain  and  so  scandalous  to  the 
commons,  that  they  voted  the  author  of  it  guilty  of 
a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption, 
committed  him  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  session,  and  expelled 
him  the  house.  He  was  a  person  much  caressed  by 
the  opposers  of  the  queen  and  ministry ;  bano|: 
been  first  drawn  into  their  party  by  his  indifference 
to  any  principles,  and  afterwards  kept  steady  by  the 
loss  of  his  place.  His  bold,  forward  couniensnce, 
altogether  a  stranger  to  that  infirmity  which  makes 
men  bashful,  joined  to  a  readiness  of  speaking  in 
public,  has  justly  entitled  him  among  those  of  hii 
faction  to  be  a  sort  of  leader  in  the  second  lotm. 
The  reader  must  excuse  me  for  being  so  particuhr 
about  one  who  is  otherwise  altogether  obscure. 

Another  part  of  the  report  concerned  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  received  large  sums  of  inoney 
by  way  of  gratuity  from  those  who  were  the  under- 
takers for  providing  the  army  with  bread.  This  the 
duke  excused  in  a  letter  to  the  commissionerh  from 
the  like  practice  of  other  generals :  but  that  excofe 
appeared  to  be  of  little  weight,  and  the  mischieTois 
consequences  of  such  a  corruption  were  vuibir 
enough ;  since  the  money  given  by  these  uode^ 
takers  were  but  bribes  for  connivance  at  their  indi- 
rect dealings  with  the  army.  And  as  frauds  (hit 
begin  at  the  top  are  apt  to  spread  through  all  the 
subordinate  ranks  of  those  who  have  any  share  in 
the  management,  and  to  increase  as  they  cireoiate, 
so  in  this  case,  for  every  lOOOt  given  to  the  general 
the  soldiers  at  least  suffered  fourfold. 

Another  article  of  this  report  relating  to  the  duke 
was  yet  of  more  importance.  The  greatest  part  of 
her  majesty's  forces  in  Flanders  were  mercenary 
troops,  hired  from  several  princes  of  Europe.  U 
was  found  that  the  queen's  general  subtracted  2j 
per  cent,  out  of  the  pay  of  those  troops  for  his  own 
use,  which  amounted  to  a  great  aunmd  sum.  The 
duke  of  Marlborough  in  his  letter  already  BDcntiooed. 
endeavouring  to  extenuate  the  matter,  told  the  eon* 
missioners  "That  this  deduction  was  a  free  gift 
from  the  foreign  troops,  which  he  had  negotiated 
with  them  by  the  late  king's  orders,  and  bad  ob* 
tained  the  queen's  warrant  ior  reserving  and  receir- 
iug  it ;  that  it  was  intended  for  secret  service,  (he 
10,000/.  a-year  given  by  parliament  not  proving  *vi' 
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ficient;  and  had  all  been  laid  oat  that  way."  The 
comminionen  obfleired,  in  answer,  '<  That  the  war- 
nnt  WIS  kept  dormant  for  nine  years,  as  indeed  no 
entry  of  it  api>eared  in  the  secretary  of  state's  books, 
and  the  deduction  of  it  concealed  all  that  time  from 
the  knowledge  of  parliament :  that  if  it  had  been  a 
free  gift  from  the  foreign  troops,  it  would  not  have 
been  stipulated  by  agreement,  as  the  duke's  letter 
confessed,  and  as  his  warrant  declared  ;  which  latter 
affirmed  this  stoppage  to  be  intended  for  defraying 
extraordinary  contingent  expenses  of  the  troops,  and 
therefore  should  not  have  been  applied  to  secret  ser- 
Tices."  They  submitted  to  the  house  whether  the 
warrant  itself  was  legal  or  duly  countersigned. 
The  commissioners  added,  **That  no  receipt  was 
ever  given  for  this  deducted  money ;  nor  was  it 
mentioned  in  any  receipts  from  the  foreign  troops, 
which  were  always  taken  in  full.  And  lastly,  that  the 
whole  sum  ou  computation  amounted  to  near  300,000/. 

The  house,  after  a  long  debate,  resolved,  **  That 
the  taking  several  sums  from  the  contractors  for 
bread  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  unwarrant- 
able and  illegal ;  and  that  the  2^  per  cent,  deducted 
from  the  foreign  troops  was  public  money  and  ought 
to  be  accounted  for :"  which  resolutions  were  laid 
before  the  queen  by  the  whole  house,  and  her  ma- 
jesty promised  to  do  her  part  in  redressing  what  was 
complained  of.  The  duke  and  his  friends  had,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  by  their  credit  with  the 
qneen,  procured  a  warrant  from  her  majesty  for  this 
perquisite  of  Z^  per  cent.  The  warrant  was  directed 
to  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  countersigned  by 
Mr  Charles  Hedges,  then  secretary  of  state ;  by  vir- 
tue of  which,  the  paymaster-general  of  the  army  vras 
to  pay  the  said  deducted  money  to  the  general,  and 
take  a  receipt  in  full  from  the  foreign  troops. 

It  was  observed  as  very  commendable  and  becom- 
ing the  dignity  of  such  an  assembly,  that  this  debate 
wu  managed  with  great  temper  and  with  few  per- 
•ontl  reflections  upon  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
They  seemed  only  desirous  to  come  at  the  truth, 
without  which  they  could  not  answer  the  trust  re- 
posed in  them  by  those  whom  they  represented; 
sod  left  the  rest  to  her  majesty's  prudence.  The 
attorney-general  was  ordered  to  commence  an  ac- 
tion against  the  duke  for  the  subtracted  money ; 
which  would  have  amounted  to  a  great  sum,  enough 
to  ruin  any  private  person,  except  himself.  This 
process  is  still  depending,  although  very  moderately 
puisued,  either  l>y  the  queen's  indulgence  to  one 
^hom  she  had  foi;raerly  so  much  trusted,  or  perhaps 
to  be  revived  or  slackened,  according  to  the  future 
demeanour  of  the  defendant 

Some  time  after,  Mr.  Cardonnell,  a  member  of 
parliament  and  secretary  to  the  general  in  Flanders, 
wu  expelled  the  house,  for  the  offence  of  receiving 
yearly  bribes  from  those  who  had  contracted  to  fur- 
nish bread  for  the  army ;  and  met  with  no  further 
panishment  for  a  practice  voted  to  be  unwarrantable 
*nd  corrupt. 

These  were  all  the  censures  of  any  moment  which 
the  eommons,  under  so  great  a  weight  of  business, 
thought  fit  to  make  upon  the  reports  of  their  com- 
miMioneri  for  inspecting  the  public  accounts.  But 
hsTiog  promised  in  the  beginning  of  this  history  to 
examine  the  state  of  the  nation  with  respect  to  its 
debts ;  by  what  negligence  or  corruption  they  first 
began,  and  in  process  of  time  made  such  a  pro- 
digious increase ;  and  lastly,  what  courses  have  been 
taken  under  the  present  administration,  to  find  out 
funds  for  answering  so  many  unprovided  incum- 
brances, as  well  as  put  a  stop  to  new  ones ;  I  shall  en- 
deatonr  to  satisfy  the  reader  upon  this  important 
ftrUele, 


By  all  I  have  yet  read  of  the  history  of  our  own 
country,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  national  debts, 
secured  upon  parliamentary  funds  of  interest,  were 
things  unknown  in  England  before  the  last  Revolu- 
tion under  the  prince  of  Orange.  It  is  true,  that  in 
the  grand  rebellion  the  king's  enemies  borrowed 
money  of  particular  persons,  upon  what  they  called 
the  public  faith ;  but  this  was  only  for  short  periods, 
and  the  sums  no  more  than  what  they  could  pay  at 
once,  as  they  constantly  did.  Some  of  our  kings 
have  been  very  profuse  in  peace  and  war,  and  are 
blamed  in  history  for  their  oppressions  of  the  people 
by  severe  taxes,  and  for  borrowing  money  which 
they  never  paid;  but  national  debts  was  a  style, 
which  I  doubt,  would  hardly  then  be  understood. 
When  the  prince  of  Orange  was  raised  to  the  throne, 
and  a  general  war  began  in  these  parts  of  Europe, 
the  king  and  his  counsellors  thought  it  would  be  ill 
policy  to  commence  his  reign  with  heavy  taxes  upon 
the  people,  who  had  lived  long  in  ease  and  plenty, 
and  might  be  apt  to  think  their  deliverance  too 
dearly  bought ;  wherefore,  one  of  the  first  actions  of 
the  new  government  was  to  take  off  the  tax  upon 
chimneys,  as  a  burden  very  ungrateful  to  the  com- 
monalty. But  money  being  wanted  to  support  the 
war  (which  even  the  convention  parliament,  that 
put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  were  very  unwilling  he 
should  engage  in),  the  present  bishop  of  Salisbury 

S Burnet]  is  said  to  have  found  out  that  expedient 
which  he  had  learned  in  Holland)  of  raising  money 
upon  the  security  of  taxes  that  were  only  sufficient 
to  pay  a  large  interest.  The  motives  which  pre- 
vailed on  people  to  fall  in  with  this  project  were 
many  and  plausible ;  for  supposing,  as  the  ministers 
industriously  gave  out,  that  the  war  could  not  last 
above  one  or  two  campaigns  at  most,  it  might  be 
carried  on  with  very  moderate  taxes ;  and  the  debts 
accruing  would  in  process  of  time  be  easily  cleared 
after  a  peace.  Then  the  bait  of  lai^ge  interest  would 
draw  in  a  great  number  of  those  whose  money,  by 
the  danger  and  difficulties  of  trade,  lay  dead 
upon  their  hands;  .and  whoever  were  lenders  to 
the  government  would,  by  surest  principle,  be 
obliged  to  support  it.  Besides,  the  men  of  estates 
could  not  be  persuaded  without  time  and  difliculty, 
to  have  those  taxes  laid  on  their  lands  which  cus- 
tom has  since  made  ao  familiar;  and  it  was  the 
business  of  such  as  were  then  in  power  to  cultivate 
a  monied  interest ;  because  the  gentry  of  the  king- 
dom did  not  very  much  relish  those  new  notions  in 
government,  to  which  the  king,  who  had  imbibed  his 
politics  in  his  own  country,  was  thought  to  give  too 
much  vray.  Neither  perhaps  did  that  prince  think 
national  incumbrances  to  be  any  evil  at  all;  since 
the  flourishing  republic  where  he  was  bom  is 
thought  to  owe  more  than  ever  it  will  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  pay.  And  I  remember,  when  I  mentioned  to 
Mons.  Buys  tlie  many  millions  we  owed,  he  would 
advance  it  as  a  maxim,  *'  That  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  pnblie  to  be  in  debt ;"  which  perhaps  may  be 
true  in  a  commonwealth  so  crasily  instituted,  where 
the  governors  cannot  have  too  many  pledges  of  their 
subjects'  fidelity,  and  where  a  great  mi\)ority  must 
inevitably  be  undone  by  any  revolution  however 
brought  about.  But  to  prescribe  the  same  rules  to 
a  monarch  whose  wealth  arises  from  the  rents  and 
improvements  of  lands,  as  well  as  trade  and  manu- 
factures, is  the  mark  of  a  confined  and  cramped  un- 
derstanding. 

I  was  moved  to  speak  thus,  because  I  am  very 
well  satisfied  that  the  pernicious  counsels  of  borrow- 
ing money  upon  public  funds  of  interest  as  well  as 
some  other  state  lessons,  were  taken  indigested  from 
the  like  practices  among  the  Dutch,  without  allpw- 
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log  in  the  least  for  any  difFerence  in  goTcmment, 
religion,  law,  custom,  extent  of  country,  or  manners 
and  dispositions  of  the  people. 

But  when  this  expedient  of  anticipations  and 
mortgages  was  first  put  in  practice,  artful  men  in 
office  and  credit  began  to  consider  what  uses  it 
might  be  applied  to ;  and  soon  found  it  was  likely  to 
prove  the  most  fruitful  seminary,  not  only  to  esta- 
blish a  faction  they  intended  to  set  up  for  their  own 
support,  but  likewise  to  raise  yaat  wealth  for  them- 
selves in  particular  who  were  to  be  the  managers 
and  directors  in  it«  It  was  manifest  that  nothing 
could  promote  these  two  designs  so  much  as  burden- 
ing the  nation  with  debts,  and  giving  encouiagement 
to  lenders:  for  as  to  the  first,  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  that  monied  men  would  be  always  Arm  to 
the  party  of  those  who  advised  the  borrowing  upon 
such  good  security  and  with  such  exorbitant  pre- 
miums  and  interest ;  and  every  new  sum  that  was 
lent  took  away  as  much  power  from  the  landed  men 
as  it  added  to  theirs :  so  Uiat  the  deeper  the  kingdom 
was  engaged,  it  was  still  the  better  for  them.  Thus  a 
new  estate  and  property  sprung  up  in  the  hands  of 
mortgagors,  to  whom  every  house  and  foot  of  land 
in  England  paid  a  rent  charge,  free  of  all  taxes  and 
defalcations,  and  purchased  at  less  than  half  value. 
So  that  the  gentlemen  of  estates  were,  in  effect,  but 
tenants  to  these  new  landlords ;  many  of  whom 
were  able  in  time  to  force  the  election  of  boroughs 
out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had  been  the  old  pro- 
prietors and  inhabitants.  This  was  arrived  at  such  a 
height,  that  a  very  few  years  more  of  war  and  funds 
would  have  clearly  cast  the  balance  on  the  moneyed 
side. 

As  to  the  second,  this  project  of  borrowing  upon 
funds  was  of  mighty  advantage  to  those  who  were  in 
the  management  of  it,  as  well  as  to  their  friends  and 
dependants ;  for  funds  proving  often  deficient,  the 
government  was  obliged  to  strUie  tallies  for  making 
up  the  rest ;  which  tallies  were  sometimes  (to  speak 
in  the  merchant's  phrase)  at  above  forty  per  cent, 
discount.  At  this  price,  those  who  were  in  the 
secret  bought  them  up,  and  then  took  care  to  have 
that  deficiency  supplied  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment; by  which  they  doubled  their  principal  in  a  few 
months :  and  for  the  encouragement  of  lenders,  every 
new  project  of  lotteries  or  annuities  proposed  some 
further  advanti^  either  as  to  interest  or  premium. 
In  the  year  1697  a  general  mortgage  was  made  of 
certain  revenues  and  taxes  already  settled,  which 
amounted  to  near  a  million  a-year.  This  mortgage 
was  to  continue  till  1706,  to  be  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  above  5,100,000/.  In  the  first  parliament  of 
the  queen  the  said  mortgage  was  continued  till  1710, 
to  supply  a  deficiency  of  2,300,000/.  and  interest  of 
above  a  million ;  and  in  the  intermediate  years  a  great 
part  of  that  fund  was  branched  out  into  annuities  for 
ninety-nine  years :  so  tliat  the  late  ministry  raised 
all  their  money,  to  1710,  only  by  continuing  funds 
which  were  already  granted  to  their  hands.  This 
deceived  the  people  in  general  who  were  satisfied  to 
continue  the  payments  they  had  been  accustomed 
to ;  and  made  the  administration  seem  easy,  since 
the  war  went  on  without  any  new  taxes  rais^J,  ex- 
cept the  very  last  year  they  were  in  power;  not 
considering  what  a  mighty  fund  was  exhausted,  and 
must  be  perpetuated,  although  extremely  injurious 
to  trade  and  to  the  true  interest  of  the  nation. 

This  great  fund  of  the  general  mortgage  was  not 
only  loaded  year  after  year  by  mighty  sums  borrowed 
upon  it,  but  with  the  interest  due  upon  those  sums  : 
for  which  the  treasury  was  forced  to  strike  tallies 
payable  out  of  that  fund,  after  all  the  money  already 
borrowed  upon  it,  there  being  no  other  provision  of 


interest  for  three  or  four  years ;  tUl  at  last  the  food 
was  so  overloaded  that  it  could  neither  pay  principsl 
nor  interest,  and  tallies  were  struck  for  both,  which 
occasioned  their  great  discount. 

But  to  avoid  mistakes  upon  a  subject  where  I  am 
not  very  well  versed  either  in  the  style  or  matter,  1 
will  transcribe  an  account  sent  me  by  Sir  John 
Blunt,  who  is  thoroughly  instructed  in  these  affiun : 

•*  In  the  year  1707  the  sum  of  822,381/.  l&f.  ^ 
was  raised  by  continuing  part  of  the  general  mort- 
gage from  1710  to  1712 ;  but  with  no  provision  of 
interest  till  August  1,  1710,  otherwise  than  by  strik- 
ing tallies  for  it  on  that  fund,  payable  after  all  the 
other  money  borrowed. 

**  In  1708  the  same  funds  were  continued  from 
1712  to  1714,  to  raise  729,067/.  I5«.  6«/. ;  but  no 
provision  for  Interest  till  August  1,  1712,  otherviM 
than  as  before,  by  striking  tallies  for  it  on  the  wme 
fund  payable  after  all  the  rest  of  the  money  bor- 
rowed.  And  the  discount  of  tallies  then  beginning 
to  rise,  great  part  of  that  money  remained  unralsed; 
and  there  is  nothing  to  pay  interest  far  the  money 
lent  till  August  I,  1712.  But  the  late  lord-treasurer 
struck  tallies  for  the  full  sum  directed  by  the  set  to 
be  borrowed ;  great  part  of  which  have  been  de. 
livered  in  payment  to  the  navy  and  victualling 
offices,  and  some  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

**  In  1700  part  of  the  same  fond  was  continued 
from  August  1,  1714,  to  August  1,  1716,  to  raise 
645,000/. ;  and  no  provision  for  interest  till  August 
1,  1714  (which  was  about  five  years),  but  by  bor- 
rowing money  on  the  same  fund  payable  after  the 
sums  before  lent ;  so  that  little  of  that  money  vis 
lent.  But  the  tallies  were  struck  for  what  was  un- 
lent ;  some  of  which  were  given  out  for  the  payment 
of  the  navy  and  victualling,  and  some  still  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

« In  1710  the  sums  which  were  before  given  from 
1714  to  1716  were  continued  from  thence  to  1720, 
to  raise  1,296,552/.  9«.  U^d.;  and  no  immediate 
provision  for  interest  till  August  1,  1716 :  only  after 
the  duty  of  U.  per  bushel  on  salt  should  be  cleared 
from  the  money  it  was  then  charged  with,  and  which 
was  not  so  cleared  till  Midsummer,  1712,  last;  then 
that  fund  was  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  interest  till 
August  1,  1716  ;  which  interest  amounted  to  about 
77,793/.  per  annum:  and  the  said  salt  fund  pro- 
duced but  about  55,000/.  per  annum:  so  that  do 
money  was  borrowed  upon  the  general  mortgage  in 
1710,  except  150,000/.  lent  by  the  Swiss  Cautons; 
but  tallies  were  struck  for  the  whole  sum.  TbeiP 
all  remained  in  the  late  treasurer's  hands  at  the  time 
of  his  removal ;  yet  the  money  was  suspended, 
which  occasioned  those  great  demands  upon  the 
commissioners  of  the  treasury  who  succeeded  hin, 
and  were  forced  to  pawn  those  tallies  to  the  bank, 
or  to  remitters,  rather  than  sell  them  at  20  or  25^ 
e  ent,  discount,  as  the  price  then  was.  About  200,UOO/. 
of  them  they  paid  to  clothiers  of  the  army  and 
others ;  and  all  the  rest,  being  above  90,000/.,  hare 
been  subscribed  into  the  South  Sea  Company,  for 
the  use  of  the  public." 

When  the  earl  of  Godolphin  was  removed  from 
his  employment,  he  left  a  debt  upon  the  navy  of 
several  millions,  all  contracted  under  his  adminis* 
tration,  which  had  no  parliament  security,  and 
was  daily  increased.  Neither  could  I  ever  learn 
whether  that  lord  had  the  smallest  prospect  of  dear, 
ing  this  incumbrance,  or  whether  there  were  poliryi 
negligence,  or  despair  at  the  bottom  of  this  onat- 
countable  management.  But  the  oonseqoenoef  ^ere 
visible  and  ruinous ;  for  by  this  means  navy  hilH 
grew  to  be  forty  per  ceni»  discount  and  uptrtrdi » 
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•od  almoit  erery  kind  of  itoreB  bought  by  the  navy 
uid  TictuaUing  offices  cost  the  goveminent  double 
ntea  and  sometimes  more ;  so  ^at  the  public  has 
directly  lost  serenl  millions  upon  this  one  article, 
without  any  sort  of  necessity  that  I  coold  ever  hear 
Msigned  by  the  ablest  vindicators  of  that  party. 

In  this  oppressed  and  entangled  state  was  the 
kingdom  with  relation  to  its  debts  when  the  queen 
removed  the  earl  of  Godolphin  from  his  office  and 
put  it  into  commission,  of  which  the  present  trea* 
turer  was  one.      This  person    had    been  chosen 
speaker  successively  to  three  parliaments,  was  after- 
wards secretary  of  state,  and  always  in  great  esteem 
with  the  qaeen  for  his  wisdom  and  fidelity.    The 
late  ministry  about  two  years  before  their  fall  had 
preTsiled  with  her  majesty,  much  against  her  incUna- 
tion,  to  dismiss  him  from  her  service;  for  which 
they  cannot  be  Justly  blamed,  since  he  had  endea- 
Toured  the  same  thing  against  them,  and  very  nar- 
rowly fiuled ;  which  makes  it  the  moreextraonlinary, 
that  he  should  succeed  in  a  second  attempt  against 
those  very  adversaries  who  had  such  fair  warning  by 
the  first.    He  is  firm  and  steady  in  his  resolutions, 
not  essilv  diverted  from  them  after  he  has  once  pos- 
ttSKd  hunself  of  an  opinion  that  they  are  right ; 
nor  very  communicative  where  he  can  act  by  him- 
self^ being  taught  by  experience  **  That  a  secret  is 
Kidom  s&  in  more  than  one  breast"     That  ii^ich 
occurs  to  other  men  after  mature  deliberation  offers 
to  him  as  his  first  thoughts ;  so  that  he  decides  im- 
mediately what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  therefore  is 
•eldom  at  a  loas  upon  sudden  exigencies.    He  thinks 
it  a  more  easy  and  safe  rule  in  politics  to  watch 
incidents  as  they  come,  and  then  turn  them  'to  the 
adTsntage  of  what  he  pursues,  than  to  pretend  to 
foresee  them  at  a  great  distance.     Fear,  cruelty, 
avarice,  and  pride,  are  wholly  strangers  to  his  na- 
ture;  but  he  is  not  without  ambition.     There  is 
one  thing  peculiar  in  his  temper  which  I  altc^ther 
diiapprove,  and  do  not  remember  to  have  heard  or 
met  with  in  any  other  man's  ehanlcter ;  I  mean  an 
eaiiness  and   indifference    under  any  imputation, 
although  he  be  ever  so  innocent,  and  although  the 
•trongest  probabilitice  and  appearances  are  against 
him ;  so  that  I  have  known  him  often  suspected  by 
hta  nearest  friends  for  some  months  in  points  of  the 
highest  importance,  to  a  degree  that  they  were 
ready  to  break  with  him,  and  only  undeceived  by 
time  and  accident.     His  detractors,  who  charge  him 
with  canning,  are  but  ill  acquainted  with  his  cha- 
racter ;  for  in  the  sense  they  take  the  word  and  as 
it  is  usually  understood,  I  know  no  man  to  whom 
that  mean  talent  could  be  vrith  less  Justice  applied, 
u  the  conduct  of  affairs  while  he  has  been  at  the 
helm  does  clearly  demonstrate,  very  contrary  to  the 
nature  and  principles  of  cunning,  which  is  always 
employed  in  serving  little  turns,  proposing  little 
ends,  and  supplying  daily  exigencies  by  little  shifts 
uid  expedients.    But  to  rescue  a  prince  out  of  the 
hands  of  insolent  subjects,  bent  upon  such  designs 
as  most  probably  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  government ; 
to  find  out  means  for  paying  such  exorbitant  debts 
ai  this  nation  hath  been  involved  in«  and  reduce  it 
to  a  better  management ;  to  make  a  potent  enemy 
offer  advantageous  terms  of  peace,  and  deliver  up 
the  most  important  fortress  of  his  kingdom  as  a  se- 
curity, and  this  against  all  the  opposition  mutually 
niaed  and  inflamed  by  parties  and  allies  ;  such  per- 
formances can  onlv  be    called  cunning  by  those 
^hoee  want  of  understanding  or  of  candour  puts 
them  upon  finding  ill  names  for  great  qualities  of 
the  mind,  which  themselves  do  neither  possess  nor  can 
form  any  Just  conception  of.     However,  it  must  be 
>Uowed  that  an  obstinate  love  of  secreey  in  this 


ininister  seems  at  distance  to  have  some  resemblance 
of  cunning;  for  he  is  not  only  very  retentive  of 
secrets,  but  appears  to  be  so  too  ;  which  I  number 
among  his  defects.  He  has  been  blamed  by  his 
friends  for  refusing  to  discover  his  intentions,  even 
in  those  points  where  the  wisest  man  may  have  need 
of  advice  and  assistance ;  and  some  have  censured 
him  upon  that  account  as  if  he  were  Jealous  of 
power :  but  he  has  been  heard  to  answer  **  That  he 
seldom  did  otherwise  without  cause  to  repent." 

However,  so  undistinguished  a  caution  cannot  in 
my  opinion  be  Justified,  by  which  the  owner  loses 
many  advantages,  and  whereof  all  men  who  deserve 
to  be  confided  in  may  with  some  reason  complain* 
His  love  of  procrastination  (wherein  doubtless  na- 
ture has  her  share)  may  probably  be  increased  by 
the  same  means;  but  this  is  an  imputation  laid 
upon  many  other  great  ministers,  who  like  men 
under  too  heavy  a  load,  let  fall  that  which  is  of  the 
least  consequence  and  go  back  to  fetch  it  when  their 
shoulders  are  free ;  for  time  is  often  gained  as  well 
as  lost  by  delay,  which  at  worst  is  a  fault  on  the 
securer  side.  Neither  probably  is  this  minister 
answerable  for  half  the  clamour  raised  sgainst  him 
upon  that  article :  his  endeavours  are  wholly  turned 
upon  the  general  welfare  of  his  country,  but  perhaps 
wiUi  too  little  r^ard  to  that  of  particular  persons ; 
which  renders  him  less  amiable  than  he  would 
otherwise  have  been,  from  the  goodness  of  his  hu- 
mour and  agreeable  conversation  in  a  private  capa- 
city, and  with  few  dependers.  Tet  some  allowance 
may  perhaps  be  given  to  this  £aUing,  which  is  one  of 
the  greatest  he  has,  since  he  cannot  be  more  careless 
of  other  men's  fortunes  than  he  is  of  his  own.  He 
is  master  of  a  very  great  and  faithful  memory,  which 
is  of  mighty  use  in  the  management  of  public  af- 
fairs ;  and  1  believe  there  are  few  examples  to  be  pro«* 
duced  in  any  age  of  a  person  who  has  piused  through 
so  many  employments  in  the  state,  endowed  with  a 
greater  share  both  of  divine  and  human  learning. 

I  am  persuaded  that  foreigners  as  well  as  fiiose 
at  home  who  live  too  remote  from  the  scene  of  busi- 
ness to  be  rightly  informed,  will  not  be  displeased 
with  this  account  of  a  person  who  in  the  space  of 
two  years  has  been  so  highly  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  fiice  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  has  deserved 
so  well  of  his  own  prince  and  country. 

In  that  perplexed  condition  of  the  public  debts 
which  I  have  already  described,  this  minister  was 
brought  into  the  treasury  and  exchequer  and  had 
the  chief  direction  of  afflurs.  His  first  regulation 
was  that  of  exchequer  bills,  which  to  the  great  dis- 
couragement of  public  credit  and  scandal  to  the 
crown,  were  three  jmt  eetU,  less  in  value  than  the 
sums  specified  in  them.  The  present  treasurer, 
being  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  procured  an 
act  of  parliament  by  which  the  bank  of  England 
should  be  obliged  in  consideration  of  4ft,000A  to  ac* 
cept  and  circidatc  those  bills  without  any  discount. 
He  then  proceeded  to  stop  the  depredations  of  those 
who  dealt  in  remittances  of  money  to  the  army ; 
who  by  unheard-of  exactions  In  that  kind  of  traffic 
had  aooassed  prodigious  wealth  at  the  public  cost : 
to  which  the  earl  of  Qodolphin  had  given  too  much 
way,  possibly  by  neglect,  for  I  think  he  cannot  be 
accused  of  corruption. 

But  the  new  treasurer's  chief  concern  was  to  re- 
store the  credit  of  the  nation  by  finding  some  settle* 
ment  for  unprovided  debts,  amounting  in  the  irfaole 
to  10,000,000/.,  which  hung  on  the  public  as  a  load 
equally  heavy  and  disgraceful,  without  any  proqteet 
of  being  removed,  and  which  former  ministers  never 
had  the  care  or  courage  to  inspect.  He  resolved  to 
go  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  this  evil ;  and  having 
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computed  and  summed  up  the  debt  of  the  navy  and 
TictualUng,  ordnance,  and  transport  of  the  army, 
and  transport  debentures  made  out  for  the  service 
of  the  last  war,  of  the  general  mortgage  tallies  for 
the  year  1710,  and  some  other  deficiencies,  he  then 
found  out  a  fund  of  interest  sufficient  to  answer  all 
this :  which  being  applied  to  other  uses  could  not 
raise  present  money  for  the  war,  but  in  a  rery  few 
years  would  clear  the  debt  it  was  engaged  for.  The 
intermediate  accruing  interest  was  to  be  paid  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  nary ;  and  as  a  further  advantage  to 
the  creditors,  they  should  be  erected  into  a  company 
for  trading  to  the  South  Seas  and  for  encourage- 
ment of  fishery.  When  all  this  was  fully  prepared 
and  digested,  he  made  a  motion  in  the  house  of 
commons  (who  deferred  extremely  to  his  judgment 
and  abilities)  for  paying  the  debts  of  the  navy  and 
other  unprovided  deficiencies,  without  entering  into 
particulars ;  which  was  immediately  voted.  But  a 
sudden  stop  was  put  to  this  affair  by  an  unforeseen 
accident;  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (which 
was  then  his  title)  being  stabbed  with  a  penknife 
the  following  day  at  the  Cockpit,  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  lords  of  the  council,  by  the  sieur  de  Guiscard, 
a  French  papist;  the  circumstances  of  which  fact 
being  not  within  the  compass  of  this  history,  I  shall 
only  observe  that  after  two  months'  confinement  and 
frequent  danger  of  his  life,  he  returned  to  his  seat  in 
parliament. 

The  overtures  made  by  this  minister,  of  paying  so 
yast  a  debt  imder  the  pressures  of  a  long  war,  and 
the  difficulty  of  finding  supplies  for  continuing  it, 
was  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  ridiculed  by  his 
enemies  as  an  impracticable  and  visionary  project : 
and  when  upon  his  return  to  the  house  he  had  ex- 
plained his  proposal,  the  very  proprietors  of  the 
debt  were,  many  of  them,  prevailed  on  to  oppose  it, 
although  the  obtaining  this  trade  either  through  Old 
Spain  or  directly  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  had 
been  one  principal  end  we  aimed  at  by  this  war. 
However,  the  bill  passed ;  and  as  an  immediate  con- 
sequence the  navy  bills  rose  to  about  twenty  per 
cent.,  nor  ever  fell  within  ten  of  their  discount. 
Another  good  effect  of  this  work  appeared  by  the 
parliamentary  lotteries,  which  have  since  been  erect- 
ed. The  last  of  that  kind,  under  the  former  minis- 
try, was  eleven  weeks  in  filling ;  whereas  the  first, 
under  the  present,  was  filled  in  a  very  few  hours, 
although  it  cost  the  government  less ;  and  the  others 
which  followed  were  full  before  the  acts  concerning 
them  could  pass.  And  to  prevent  incumbrances  of 
this  kind  from  growing  for  the  future  he  took  care, 
by  the  utmost  parsimony  or  by  suspending  payments 
where  they  seemed  less  to  press,  that  all  stores  for 
the  navy  should  be  bought  with  ready  money ;  by 
which  cent,  per  cent,  has  been  saved  in  that  mighty 
article  of  our  expense,  as  will  appear  from  an  account 
taken  at  the  victualling  office  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1712.  And  the  payment  of  the  interest  was  less  a 
burden  upon  the  navy,  by  the  stores  being  bought  at 
so  cheap  a  rate. 

It  might  look  invidious  to  enter  into  further  par- 
ticulars  upon  this  head,  but  of  smaller  moment. 
What  I  have  above  related  may  serve  to  show  in 
bow  ill  a  condition  the  kingdom  stood  with  relation 
to  its  debts,  by  the  corruption  as  well  as  negligence 
of  former  management ;  and  what  prudent  effectual 
measures  have  since  been  taken  to  provide  for  old 
incumbrances,  and  hinder  the  running  into  new. 
This  may  be  sufficient  for  the  information  of  the 
reader,  perhaps  already  tired  with  a  subject  so  little 
entertaining  as  that  of  accompts :  I  shall  therefore 
now  return  to  relate  some  of  the  principal  matters 
that  passed  in  parliament  during  this  session. 


Upon  the  I8th  of  January  the  house  of  lords  tent 
do>vn  a  bill  to  the  commons  for  fixing  the  precedence 
of  the  Hanover  family,  which  probably  had  been 
forgot  in  the  acts  for  settling  the  succession  of  the 
crown.  That  of  Henry  YIII.,  which  gives  the  nnk 
to  princes  of  the  blood,  carries  it  no  further  tbsn  to 
nephews,  nieces,  and  grandchildren  of  the  crown ; 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Princess  Sophia  is  a  princen 
of  the  blood,  as  niece  to  king  Charles  I.  of  EDgUnd, 
and  precedes  accordingly ;  but  the  privilege  doet 
not  descend  to  her  son  the  elector  or  the  electoral 
prince.  To  supply  which  defect  and  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  crown  this  bill, 
as  appears  by  the  preamble,  was  recommended  b) 
her  majesty  to  the  house  of  lords,  which  the  com- 
mons, to  show  their  seal  for  everything  that  might 
be  thought  to  concern  the  interest  or  honour  of  that 
illustrious  family,  ordered  to  be  read  thrice,  paased 
Mem.  eon.,  and  returned  to  the  lords  without  inj 
amendment  on  the  rery  day  it  was  sent  down. 

But  the  house  seemed  to  have  nothing  more  it 
heart  than  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion with  respect  to  foreign  alliances.  Some  dis- 
courses had  been  published  in  print,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  session,  boldly  complaining  of  certain 
articles  in  the  barrier  treaty,  concluded  about  three 
years  since  by  the  lord  viscount  Townshend  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  States  General ;  and  showini;, 
in  many  particulars,  the  unequal  conduct  of  \ht 
powers  in  our  alliance  in  furnishing  their  quotas 
and  supplies.  It  was  asserted  by  the  same  wiiten, 
**  That  these  hardships  put  upon  England  had  been 
countenanced  and  encouraged  by  a  party  here  &t 
home,  in  order  to  preserve  their  power,  which  could 
be  no  otherwise  maintained  than  by  continuing  the 
war ;  as  well  as  by  her  majesty's  general  abroad, 
upon  account  of  his  own  peculiar  interest  and  gran- 
deur.** These  loud  accusations  spreading  themschR 
throughout  the  kingdom,  delivered  in  facts  diiecUi 
charged,  and  thought,  whether  true  or  not,  to  be  but 
weakly  confuted,  had  sufficiently  prepared  the  mtads 
of  the  people :  and  by  putting  arguments  into  every- 
body's mouth,  had  filled  the  town  and  country  with 
controversies  both  in  writing  and  discourse.  The 
point  appeared  to  be  of  great  consequence  whether 
the  war  continued  or  not ;  for  in  the  former  case 
it  was  necessary  that  the  allies  should  be  brooj^t  to 
a  more  equal  regulation,  and  tbct  the  States  in  ptr- 
ticular,  for  whom  her  majesty  had  done  such  great 
things,  should  explain  and  correct  those  artidea  io 
the  batrier-treaty  which  were  prejudicial  to  Britain; 
and  in  either  case  it  was  fit  the«people  should  baTV 
at  least  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  by  whose  coun- 
sels, and  for  what  designs,  they  had  been  so  haxtlly 
treated. 

In  order  to  this  great  inquiry  the  barrier-treaty, 
with  all  other  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
between  her  majesty  and  her  allies  during  the  pre- 
sent war,  for  raising  and  augmenting  the  proportiooi 
for  the  service  thereof,  weie  by  the  queen's  direc- 
tions laid  before  the  house. 

Several  resolutions  were  dravm  up  and  reported 
at  different  times  upon  the  deficieneies  of  the  tllw* 
in  furnishing  their  quotas  upon  certain  artidet  in 
the  barrier  treaty  and  upon  the  state  of  the  wrar :  hi 
all  which  it  appeared,  *•  That  whatever  had  been 
chaiiged  by  public  discourses  in  print  against  the  Itte 
ministry  and  the  conduct  of  the  allies  was  much  \tt» 
than  the  truth."  Upon  these  resolutions  (by  otie  of 
which  the  lord  viscount  Townshend,  who  negotisied 
and  signed  the  barrier-treaty,  was  declared  an  cnemj 
to  the  queen  and  kingdom),  and  upon  some  fuither 
directions  to  the  committee  a  repreeentatioo  wai 
formed,  and  soon  after  the  commons  in  a  body  pre- 
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tented  it  to  the  queen,  the  endeayoun  of  the  adyene 
ptrty  not  prcTftiling  to  hare  it  re-committed. 

Thii  representation  (supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
sir  Thorau  Hanraer's*  pen)  is  written  with  much 
energ)'  and  spirit,  and  will  be  a  rery  useful  authentic 
record  for  the  assistance  of  those  who  at  any  time 
shall  undertake  to  write  the  history  of  the  present 
timeii. 

I  did  intend,  for  brerity  sake,  to  have  giten  the 
^sder  only  an  abstract  of  it ;  but  upon  trial  found 
injself  unequal  to  such  a  task  without  injuring  so 
excellent  t  piece.  And  although  1  think  historical 
reittions  are  but  ill  patched  up  with  long  transcripts 
already  printed,  which  upon  that  account  I  have 
hitherto  ayoided,  yet  this  being  the  sum  of  all  de- 
bate! and  resolutions  of  the  house  of  commons  in 
that  great  aflkir  of  the  war,  I  conceiyed  it  could  not 
well  be  omitted :— -. 

"Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

"  We,  your  majesty's  most  dutiful  and  loyal  sub- 
jecu»  the  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  parliament 
awembled,  haying  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to 
enable  your  majesty  to  bring  this  long  and  expensiye 
war  to  an  honourable  and  happy  conclusion,  haye 
taken  it  into  our  most  serious  consideration  how  the 
necessary  supplies  to  be  provided  by  us  may  be  best 
spplied,  and  how  the  common  cause  may  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  be  carried  on  by  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  confederacy :  We  have  thought 
ounelres  obliged,  in  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  in 
diMharge  of  the  trust  reposed  in  us,  to  inquire  into 
the  true  state  of  the  war  in  all  its  parts  :  We  have 
examined  what  stipulations  have  been  entered  into 
between  your  majesty  and  your  allies ;  and  how  far 
such  engagements  have,  on  each  side,  been  made 
good:  We  have  considered  the  different  interests 
which  the  confederates  have  in  the  success  of  this 
war;  and  the  different  shares  they  have  contributed 
to  its  support :  We  have,  with  our  utmost  care  and 
diligence,  endeavoured  to  discover  the  nature,  ("x- 
ten^  and  charge  of  it ;  to  the  end  that,  by  comparing 
the  weight  thereof  with  our  own  strength,  we  might 
*dapi  the  one  to  the  other  in  such  measure  as  neither 
to  continue  your  majesty's  subjects  under  a  heavier 
burden  than  in  reason  and  justice  they  ought  to 
bear,  nor  deceive  your  majesty,  your  allies,  and  our- 
*tht9,  by  undertaking  more  than  the  nation  in  its 
present  circumstances  is  able  to  perform. 

**  Your  migesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  upon 
our  humble  applications  to  order  such  materials  to 
be  laid  before  us  as  have  furnished  us  with  the  ne* 
^ssary  information  upon  the  particulars  we  have  in- 
quired into:  and  when  we  shall  have  laid  before 
your  majesty  our  observations  and  humble  advice 
upon  this  subject,  we  promise  to  ourselves  this 
bappy  fruit  from  it,  that  if  your  majesty's  generous 
and  good  purposes  for  the  procuring  of  a  safe  and 
^^  peace  should,  through  the  obstinacy  of  the 
enemy  or  by  any  other  means,  be  unhappily  de- 
&At«d,  a  true  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
put  conduct  of  the  war  will  be  the  best  foundation 
**ir  a  more  frugal  and  equal  management  of  it  for 
^e  time  to  come. 

"  In  order  to  take  the  more  perfect  view  of  what 
v«  proposed,  and  that  we  might  be  able  to  set  the 
whole  before  your  majesty  in  a  true  light,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
the  war ;  and  beg  leave  to  observe  the  motive  and 
T*%aon»  upon  which  his  late  majesty  king  William 
'ngaged  first  in  it.  The  treaty  of  the  grand  alliance 
explains  those  reasons  to*  be  for  the  supporting  of 
tb<*  preunsions  of  his  imperial  majesty,  then  actually 

*  The  dsaa  coBtribated  a  large  ihsw. 
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engaged  in  a  war  with  the  French  king,  who  had 
usurped  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy  for  his  grand- 
son the  duke  of  Anjou;  and  for  the  assisting  of  the 
States  General,  who  by  the  loss  of  their  barrier 
against  France  were  then'  in  the  same  or  a  more 
dangerous  condition  than  if  they  were  actually  in- 
vaded.  As  these  were  just  and  necessary  motivea 
for  undertoking  this  war,  so  the  ends  proposed  to  be 
obtained  by  it  were  equally  wise  and  honourable ; 
for,  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  eighth  article  of  the 


mmions,  provmcest  navigoHont  and  commerce  of  th€ 
king  qf  Qreat  Britain  and  the  States  General;  and 
making  efectttal  provision  thai  the  tteo  kingdoms  qf 
France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united  under  the 
same  government ;  and  particularly  that  the  French 
should  never  get  into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish 
West  Indies,  or  be  permitted  to  saU  thither  upon 
the  account  of  traffic  or  under  any  pretence  whaUo- 
ever ;  and  lastly,  the  securing  to  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General  all 
the  same  privileges  and  righU  of  commerce  through- 
out the  whole  dominions  of  Spain  as  they  enjoyed 
before  the  death  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Spain,  by 
virtue  of  any  treaty,  agreement,  or  custom,  or  any 
other  way  whatsoever.  For  the  obtaining  of  these 
ends  the  three  confederated  powers  engaged  to  assist 
one  another  with  their  whole  force,  according  to 
such  proportions  as  should  be  specified  in  a  par- 
ticular convention  afterwards  to  be  made  for  that 
purpose.  We  do  not  find  that  any  such  convention 
was  ever  ratified :  but  it  appears  that  there  was  an 
agreement  concluded,  which,  by  common  consents 
was  understood  to  be  binding  upon  each  party  re- 
spectively, and  according  to  which  the  proportions  of 
Great  Britain  were  from  the  beginning  regulated 
and  founded.  The  terms  of  that  agreement  were» 
That  for  the  service  at  land  his  imperial  majesty 
should  furnish  ninety  thousand  men,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  forty  thousand,  and  the  States  General 
one  hundred  and  two  thousand;  of  which  there  were 
forty-two  thousand  intended  to  supply  their  gar- 
risons, and  sixty  thousand  to  act  against  the  common 
enemy  in  the  field ;  and  with  regard  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  war  at  sea,  they  were  agreed  to  be  per- 
formed jointly  .by  Great  Britain  and  the  States  Ge- 
neral, the  quota  of  ships  to  be  furnished  for  that 
service  being  five-eighths  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  and  three-eighths  on  the  part  of  the  States 
General. 

«*npon  this  foot  the  war  began  in  the  year 
1702,  at  which  time  the  whole  yearly  expense 
of  it  to  England  amounted  to  3,706,494/. ;  a  very 
great  charge,  as  it  was  then  thought  by  her  ma- 
jesty's subjects,  after  the  short  interval  of  ease 
they  had  enjoyed  from  the  burden  of  the  former  war ; 
but  yet  a  very  moderate  proportion  in  comparison 
with  the  load  which  has  since  been  laid  upon  them : 
for  it  appears,  by  estimates  given  in  to  your  com- 
mons, that  the  sums  necessary  to  carry  on  the  service 
for  this  present  year  in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  per- 
formed the  last  year  amount  to  more  than  6,960,000/., 
beside  interest  for  the  public  debts  and  the  deficien- 
cies accruing  the  last  year,  which  two  articles  require 
1,143,000/.  more  $  so  that  the  whole  demands  upon 
your  commons  are  arisen  to  more  than  eight  mil- 
lions for  the  present  annual  supply.  We  know 
your  majesty's  tender  regard  for  the  wel&re  of  your 
people  will  make  it  uneasy  to  you  to  hear  of  so  great 
a  pressure  as  this  upon  them :  and  as  we  are  assured 
it  will  fully  convince  your  midesty  of  the  necessity 
of  our  present  inquiry^  so  we  beg  leave  to  represent 
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to  you  from  what  cftuses  and  by  what  steps  this 
immense  charge  appears  to  have  grown  upon  us. 

"  The  sendee  at  sea,  as  it  has  been  very  large  and 
extensive  in  itself,  so  it  has  been  carried  on  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  war  in  a  manner  highly  dis- 
advantageous  to  your  majesty  and  your  kingdom : 
for  the  necessity  of  aifairs  requiring  that  great  fleets 
should  be  fitted  out  every  year,  as  well  for  maintain* 
iug  a  superiority  in  the  Mediterranean  as  for  oppos- 
ing any  force  which  the  enemy  might  prepare, 
either  at  Dunkirk  or  in  the  ports  of  West  France  ; 
your  majesty's  example  and  readiness  in  fitting  out 
your  proportion  of  ships  for  all  parts  of  that  service 
have  been  so  far  from  prevailing  with  the  States 
General  to  keep  pace  with  you,  that  they  have  been 
deficient  every  year  to  a  great  degree  in  proportion 
to  what  your  majesty  has  furnished  ;  sometimes  no 
less  than  two-thiids,  and  generally  more  than  half  of 
their  quota :  hence  your  majesty  has  been  obliged, 
for  the  prevention  of  disappointments  in  the  most 
pressing  services,  to  supply  those  deficiencies  by 
additional  reinforcements  of  your  own  ships;  nor 
has  the  single  increase  of  such  a  charge  been  the 
only  ill  consequence  that  attended  it ;  for  by  this 
means  the  debt  of  the  navj'  has  been  enhanced,  .so 
that  the  discounts  arising  upon  the  credit  of  it  have 
affected  all  other  parts  of  the  service  from  the  same 
cause.  Your  majesty's  ships  of  war  have  been 
forced  in  greater  numbers  to  continue  in  remote  seas, 
and  at  unseasonable  times  of  the  year,  to  the  great 
damage  and  decay  of  the  British  nary.  This  also 
has  been  the  occasion  that  your  majesty  has  been 
straitened  in  your  convoys  for  trade;  your  coasts 
haye  been  exposed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  cruisers  to  guard  them ;  and  you  have  been  dis- 
abled from  annoying  the  enemy  in  their  most  bene- 
ficial commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  from  whence 
they  received  those  vast  supplies  of  treasure  without 
which  they  could  not  have  supported  the  expenses 
of  this  war. 

**  That  part  of  the  war  which  has  been  carried  on 
in  Flanders  was  at  first  immediately  necessary  to  the 
security  of  the  States  General,  and  has  since  brought 
them  great  acquisitions  both  of  revenue  and  domi- 
nion :  yet  even  there  the  original  proportions  have 
been  departed  from,  and  during  the  course  of  the  war 
have  been  sinking  by  degrees  on  the  part  of  Holland : 
so  that  in  this  last  year  we  find  the  nymbei*  in  which 
they  fell  short  of  their  three-fifths  to  your  majesty's 
two-fifths  have  been  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  men.  We  are  not  unmindful  that 
in  the  year  1703  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  two 
nations  for  a  joint  augmentation  of  twenty  thousand 
men,  wherein  the  proportions  were  varied,  and 
England  consented  to  take  half  upon  itself.  But 
it  having  been  annexed  as  an  express  condition 
to  the  grant  of  the  said  augmentation  in  parliament, 
that  the  States  General  should  prohibit  all  trade 
and  commerce  with  France,  and  that  condition 
having  not  been  performed  by  them,  the  commons 
think  it  reasonable  that  the  first  rule  of  three  to  two 
ought  to  have  taken  place  again,  as  well  in  that 
as  in  other  subsequent  augmentations  ;  more  espe- 
cially when  they  consider  that  the  revenues  of 
those  rich  provinces  which  have  been  conquered 
would,  if  they  were  duly  applied,  maintain  a  great 
number  of  new  additional  forces  against  the  common 
enemy :  notwithstanding  which  the  States  General 
have  raised  none  upon  that  account,  but  make  use 
of  those  fresh  supplies  of  money  only  to  ease  them- 
selves in  the  charges  of  their  first  established  quota. 

*<  As  in  the  progress  of  the  war  in  Flanders  a  dis- 
proportion was  soon  created  to  the  prejudice  of 
England,  so  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  in  Por- 


tugal brought  an  unequal  ahare  of  burden  ufion  m ; 
for  although  the  emperor  and  the  States  General 
were  equally  parties  with  your  majesty  in  the  tretty 
with  the  king  of  Portugal,  yet  the  emperor  neither 
furnishing  his  third  part  of  the  troops  and  subsidies 
stipulated  for,  nor  the  Dutch  consenting  to  tike  aa 
equal  share  of  his  imperial  majesty's  defect  apon 
themselves,  your  majesty  has  been  obliged  to  furoisb 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  expense  created  by  that 
service.  Nor  has  the  inequality  stopped  there ;  foi 
ever  since  the  year  1706,  when  the  English  uni 
Dutch  forces  marched  out  of  Portugal  into  CastiW, 
the  States  General  have  entirely  abandoned  the  vu 
in  Portugal,  and  left  your  majesty  to  prosecute  ii 
singly  at  your  own  charge ;  which  you  have  accord- 
ingly done  by  replacing  a  greater  number  of  tioopi 
there  than  even  at  first  you  took  upon  you  to  pro* 
vide.  At  the  same  time  your  majesty's  generoiv 
endeavours  for  the  support  and  defence  of  the  kixkg 
of  Portugal  have  been  but  ill  seconded  by  that  priLct 
himself ;  for  notwithstanding  that  by  his  treaty  \a 
had  obliged  himself  to  furnish  tweWe  thousand  io(A 
and  three  thousand  horse  upon  his  ovm  aceoaut. 
beside  eleven  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  bom 
more  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  paid  him ;  jet, 
according  to  the  best  information  your  commons  eu 
procure,  it  appears  that  he  has  scarce  at  any  time 
furnished  thirteen  thousand  men  in  the  whole. 

*'  In  Spain  the  war  has  been  yet  more  unequal  uti 
burdensome  to  your  majesty  than  in  sdt  otb«r 
branch  of  it;  for  being  commenced  withont  itt 
treaty  whatsoever  the  allies  have  almost  wholly  dSc 
dined  taking  any  part  of  it  upon  themseli?^.  A 
small  body  of  English  and  Dutch  troops  were  feii 
thither  in  the  year  1705 ;  not  as  being  thought  suS« 
cient  to  support  a  regular  war,  or  to  make  the  c^o- 
quest  of  so  large  a  country,  but  with  a  view  only  d 
assisting  the  Spaniards  to  set  king  Charles  upon  th« 
throne,  occasioned  by  the  great  asstu'anees  whk^ 
were  given  of  their  inclinations  to  the  ho\»  <^^ 
Austria;  but  this  expectation  failing,  England  vi« 
insensibly  drawn  into  an  established  war,  under  id 
the  disadvantages  of  the  distance  of  the  place,  istl 
the  feeble  efforts  of  the  other  allies.  The  sccouc: 
we  have  to  lay  before  your  majesty  upon  this  bead  .> 
that,  although  this  undertaking  was  entered  opos  tt 
the  particular  and  earnest  request  of  the  imperul 
court,  and  for  a  cause  of  no  less  importance  i^^ 
concern  to  them  than  the  reducing  of  the  Spasi^^ 
monarchy  to  the  house  of  Austria,  yet  neither  ^>- 
late  emperors  nor  his  present  imperial  majesty  bi^' 
ever  had  any  forces  there  on  their  own  account  till 
the  last  year,  and  then  only  one  regiment  of  fvi< 
consisting  of  two  thousand  men.  Though  the  Stau^ 
General  have  contributed  something  more  to  i^ 
service,  yet  their  share  has  been  inconsiderable ;  i*-' 
in  the  space  of  four  years,  from  1705  to  ]7(H,  bith 
inclusive,  all  the  forces  they  have  sent  into  tiu: 
country  have  not  exceeded  twelve  thousand  t«i 
hundred  men ;  and  from  the  year  1708  to  this  tr* 
they  have  not  sent  any  forces  or  recruits  whataoet^r. 
To  your  majesty's  care  and  charge  the  reconty  c 
that  kingdom  has  been  in  a  manner  wholly  1<A.  ^ 
if  none  else  were  interested  or  concerned  in  it  Ac- 
the  forces  which  your  majesty  has  sent  into  S^ti^ 
in  the  space  of  seven  years  from  1705  to  1711.  boc 
inclusive,  have  amounted  to  no  leas  than  fifty -sr^- 
thousand  nine  hundred  seventy-three  meo ;  he^^r 
thirteen  battalions  and  eighteen  sqtiadront  -^' 
which  your  majesty  has  paid  a  subsidy  to  the  ro- 
peror. 

**  How  great  the  established  expense  of  sncb  « 
number  of  men  has  been,  your  mi^esty  very  w^  • 
knows,  and  your  commons  very  seaaibly  feel :  bii 
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the  weight  trill  be  found  much  greater  when  it  is 
considered  how  mtny  hea^y  articlet  of  unusual  and 
f  itnordintry  charge  hare  attended  this  remote  and 
difficult  tenrice ;  all  which  have  been  entirely  defrayed 
by  }our  majesty,  except  that  one  of  transporting  the 
few  forces  which  were  sent  by  the  States  General, 
tnd  the  vletuaUing  of  them  durinff  their  transporta- 
tion onlj.    The  accounts  deliTered  to  your  commons 
«hoiv  that  the  charge  of  your  majesty's  ships  and 
TP^vU  employed  in  the  service  of  the  war  in  Spain 
tod  Portugal,  reckoned  after  the  rate  of  4/.  a  man 
per  month,  from  the  time  they  sailed  from  hence  till 
thcT  returned,  were  lost,  or  put  upon  other  services, 
has  amounted  to  6,540,006/.  14«. ;   the  charge    of 
tnmsporta  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  for  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  it  till  this  time,  has  amounted  to  1,336,719/. 
19$.  \\d. ;  that  of  victualling  land  forces  for  the  same 
•enice  to  563,770/.  8s.  64. ;  and  that  of  contingen- 
cies aud  other  extraordinaries  for  the  same  serrice 
to  1,840,353/. 

**  We  should  take  notice  to  your  majesty  of  sereral 
•uini  paid  upon  account  of  contingencies  and  extra- 
ordinaries  in  Flanders,  making  [together  the  sum 
of  1,107,096/. ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  make  any 
comparison  of  them  with  what  the  States  General 
htrt  expended  upon  the  same  head,  haying  no  such 
state  of  their  extraordinary  charge  before  us.  There 
n'mains  therefore  but  one  particular  more  for  your 
mij<*st)r*f  obserration,  which  arises  from  the  subsi- 
die«  paid  to  foreign  princes.  These  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  were  borne  in  equal  proportion  by  your 
mijc^tj  and  the  Sutes  General ;  but  in  this  instance 
also  the  balance  has  been  cast  in  prejudice  of  your 
i^ajcftty;  for  it  appears  that  your  majesty  has  since 
adr4oefd,more  than  your  equal  proportion,  3,155,000 
crowni,  beside  extraordinaries  paid  in  Italy,  and  not 
inr lu<led  in  any  of  the  foregoing  articles,  which  arise 
to  539,553/. 

•  We  have  laid  these  several  particulars  before 
your  majesty  in  the  shortest  manner  we  have  been 
i'>'e;  aod  by  an  estimate  grounded  on  the  preceding 
^-ct«  it  does  appear  that  orer  and  above  the  quotas 
oil  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  answering  to  those 
h'ntributed  by  your  allies,  more  than  19,000,000/. 
^ave  been  expended  by  your  m^esty,  during  the 
f^nw  of  this  war,  by  way  of  surplusage  or  exceed- 
JK  in  balance  ;  of  which  none  of  the  confederates 
is^f  furnished  anything  whatsoever. 

*•  It  is  with  very  great  concern  that  we  find  so 
Duch  occasion  given  us  to  represent  how  ill  a  use 
'«h  been  made  of  your  majesty's  and  yom*  subiects* 
^1  for  the  common  cause :  that  the  interest  of  that 
au«*  has  not  been  proportlonably  promoted  by  It, 
''Jt  others  only  have  been  eased  at  your  majesty's 
cd  TOUT  subjects'  costs,  and  have  been  connived  at 
i  ls)(nir  their  part  of  the  burden  upon  this  kingdom, 
'though  they  ha^e  upon  all  accounts  been  equally, 
ad  in  most  respects  much  more  nearly,  concerned 
^»ft  Britain  in  the  issue  of  the  war.  We  are  per- 
^dfd  your  majesty  will  think  it  pardonable  in  us, 
» «th  tome  resentment,  to  complain  of  the  little  regard 
rhich  some  of  those  whom  your  majesty  of  late 
*«n  intrusted  have  shown  to  the  interest  of  their 
f»«ntry,  in  giving  way  at  least  to  such  unreasonable 
^bpotttions  upon  it,  if  not  in  some  measure  contriv- 
*A  them  :  the  course  of  which  impositions  has  been 
f>  Mn,(ular  and  extraordinary,  that  the  more  the 
^^ith  of  this  nation  has  been  exhausted,  and  the 
^oTv  jour  majesty's  arms  have  been  attended  with 
^'-frs^^  the  heavier  has  been  the  burden  laid  upon 
* ;  i«hile  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  yigorous  your 
3«je«t?'s  efforts  have  been,  and  the  greater  the  ad- 
tnuges  which  have  redounded  thence  to  your  allies, 


the  more  those  allies  have  abated  in  the  share  of 
their  expense. 

**  At  the  first  entrance  into  this  war  the  commons 
were  induced  to  exert  themselves  in  the  extraordinary 
manner  they  did,  and  to  grant  such  large  supplies  as 
had  been  unknown  to  former  ages,  in  hopes  thereby 
to  prevent  the  mischiefs  of  a  lingering  war,  and  to 
bring  that  in  which  they  were  necessarily  engaged  to 
a  speedy  conclusion :  but  they  have  been  very  un- 
happy in  the  event,  while  they  have  so  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  what  was  intended  to  shorten  the 
war  has  proved  the  very  cause  of  Its  long  continu- 
ance ;  for  those  to  whom  the  profits  of  it  have  ac- 
crued have  been  disposed  not  easily  to  forego  them. 
And  your  majesty  will  thence  discern  t\0  true  reas&n 
why  $0  many  hate  delighted  in  a  war  which  bnmght 
in  80  rich  a  harvest  yearly  from  Great  Britain, 

'*  We  are  as  far  from  desiring  as  we  know  your 
majesty  will  be  from  concluding  any  peace  but  upon 
safe  and  honourable  terms ;  and  we  are  far  from  in- 
tending to  excuse  ourselves  from  raising  all  necessary 
and  p<Msible  supplies  for  an  effectual  prosecution  of 
the  war  till  such  a  peace  can  be  obtained.  All.  that 
your  faithful  commons  aim  at,  all  that  they  wish,  is 
an  equal  concurrence  from  the  other  powers  engaged 
in  alliance  with  your  majesty,  and  a  just  application 
of  what  has  been  already  gained  from  the  enemy 
toward  promoting  the  common  cause.  Several  large 
countries  and  t^ritories  have  been  restored  to  the 
house  of  Austria ;  such  as  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  other  places  in  Italy.  Otben 
have  been  conquered  and  added  to  their  dominions ; 
as  the  two  electorates  of  Bavaria  and  Cologn,  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  These 
having  been  reduced  in  a  great  measure  by  our 
blood  and  treasure  may,  we  humbly  conceive,  with 
great  reason  be  claimed  to  come  in  aid  toward  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  Spain.  And  therefore  we  make  it 
our  earnest  request  to  your  majesty  that  you  will  give 
instructions  to  your  ministers  to  insist  with  the  em- 
peror that  the  revenues  of  those  several  places,  ex- 
cepting only  such  a  portion  thereof  as  is  necessary 
for  their  defence,  be  actually  so  applied.  And  as  to 
the  other  parts  of  the  war  to  which  your  majesty  has 
obliged  yourself  by  particular  treaties  to  contribute, 
we  humbly  beseech  your  majesty,  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  take  effectual  care  that  your  allies  do  per- 
form their  parts  stipulated  by  those  treaties;  and 
that  your  majesty  will  for  the  future  no  otherwise 
furnish  troops,  or  pay  subsidies,  than  in  proportion 
to  what  your  allies  shall  actually  furnish  and  pay. 
When  this  justice  is  done  to  your  majesty  and  to 
your  people,  there  is  nothing  which  your  commons 
will  not  cheerfully  grant  toward  supporting  your 
majesty  in  the  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged.  And 
whatever  further  shall  appear  to  be  necessary  for 
carr^'ing  on  the  war,  either  at  sea  or  land,  we  will 
effectually  enable  your  majesty  to  bear  your  reason- 
able share  of  any  such  expense ;  and  will  spare  no 
supplies  which  your  subjects  are  able  with  their 
utmost  efforts  to  afford. 

**  After  having  inquired  into  and  considered  the 
state  of  the  war,  in  which  the  part  your  majesty  has 
borne  appears  to  have  been  not  only  suj^rior  to  that 
of  any  one  ally,  but  even  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
confederacy,  your  commons  naturallv  inclined  to 
hope  that  they  should  find  care  had  been  taken  of 
securing  some  particular  advantages  to  Britain  in 
the  terms  of  a  future  peace;  such  as  might  afford  a 
prospect  of  making  the  nation  amends  in  time  for 
that  immense  treasure  which  has  been  expended,  and 
those  heavy  debts  which  ha^e  been  contracted,  in 
the  course  of  so  long  and  burdensome  a  war.  This 
reasonable  expectation  could  no  way  have  been  better 
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Uliwered  than  by  gome  proTision  made  for  the  fur- 
ther security  and  the  greater  improvement  of  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  we  find  ouraelyea 
BO  very  far  disappointed  in  these  hopes,  that  in  a 
treaty  not  long  since  concluded  between  your  majesty 
and  the  States  General,  under  colour  of  a  mutual 
guarantee  given  for  two  points  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  both  nations,  the  Succession  and  the 
Barrier,  it  appears  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  has 
been  not  only  neglected  but  sacrificed ;  and  that 
sereral  articles  in  the  said  treaty  are  destructiye  to 
the  trade  and  welfare  of  this  kingdom,  and  therefore 
highly  dishonourable  to  your  majesty. 

**  Your  commons  obserre,  in  the  first  place,  that 
seyeral  towns  and  places  are,  by  virtue  of  Uiis  treaty, 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  States  General ;  par- 
ticularly Newport,  Dendermond,  and  the  castle  of 
Ghent,  which  can  in  no  sense  be  looked  upon  as 
part  of  a  barrier  against  France ;  but  being  the 
keys  of  the  Netherlands  toward  Britain,  must  make 
the  trade  of  your  mi^esty's  subjects  in  those  parts 
precarious,  and,  whenever  the  States  think  fit,  totally 
exclude  them  from  it.  The  pretended  necessity  of 
putting  these  places  into  the  hands  of  the  States 
General,  in  order  to  secure  to  them  a  communication 
with  their  barrier,  must  appear  vain  and  groundless ; 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries  being  not 
to  remain  to  an  enemy,  but  to  a  friend  and  an  ally, 
that  communication  must  be  always  secure  and  un- 
interrupted ;  beside  that,  in  case  of  a  rupture  or  an 
attack,  the  SUtes  have  full  liberty  allowed  them  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and 
therefore  needed  no  particular  stipulation  for  the 
towns  above  mentioned* 

'*  Having  taken  notice  of  this  concession  made  to 
the  States  General  for  seizing  upon  the  whole  ten 
provinces,  we  cannot  but  observe  to  your  majesty 
that  in  the  manner  this  article  is  framed,  it  is  an- 
other dangerous  circumstance  which  attends  this 
treaty ;  for  had  such  a  provision  been  confined  to 
the  case  of  an  apparent  attack  from  France  only, 
the  avowed  design  of  this  treaty  had  been  fulfilled, 
and  your  majesty's  instructions  to  yoiur  ambassador 
had  been  pursued ;  but  this  necessary  restriction 
has  been  omitted ;  and  the  same  liberty  is  granted  to 
the  States  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Netherlands 
whenever  they  shall  think  themselves  attacked  by 
any  other  neighbouring  nation  as  when  they  shafi 
be  in  danger  from  France ;  so  that  if  it  should  at 
any  time  happen  (which  your  commons  are  very 
unwilling  to  suppose)  that  they  should  quarrel  even 
with  your  majesty,  the  riches,  strength,  and  advan- 
tageous situation  of  these  countries  may  be  made 
use  of  against  yourself,  without  whose  generous 
and  powerful  assistance  they  had  never  been  con- 
quered. 

**  To  return  to  those  ill  consequences  which  relate 
to  the  trade  of  your  kingdoms.  We  beg  leave  to 
observe  to  your  majesty  that,  though  this  treaty  re- 
vives and  renders  your  miyesty  a  party  to  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  impositions  upon  all  goods 
and  merchandises  brought  into  the  Spanish  Low 
Countries  by  the  sea  are  to  equal  those  laid  on 
goods  and  merchandises  imported  by  the  Scheld, 
and  the  canals  of  Sass  and  Swyn,  and  other  mouths 
of  the  sea  adjoining ;  yet  no  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
serve  that  equality  upon  the  exportation  of  those 
goods  out  of  the  Spanish  provinces  into  those  coun- 
tries and  places  which  by  virtue  of  this  treaty  are 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  States  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  must  in  time  be,  and  your  commons  are 
-«iformed  that  in  some  instances  it  has  already  proved 
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carried  into  those  ceuDtrles  and  places  by  the  tub- 
JecU  of  the  SUtes  General  will  be  Uken  off,  while 
those  upon  the  goods  imported  by  your  majectf  i 
subjects  remain ;  by  which  means  Great  Britain  wiU 
entirely  lose  this  most  beneficial  branch  of  tnde, 
which  it  has  in  all  ages  been  possessed  of,  cm 
from  the  time  when  those  countries  were  goTcnttd 
by  the  house  of  Burgundy,  one  of  the  most  sndest 
as  well  as  the  most  useful  allies  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

"With  regard  to  the  other  dominions  and  Uni- 
tories  of  Spain,  your  majesty's  subjects  have  alwaji 
been  distinguished  in  their  commerce  with  then; 
and  both  by  ancient  treaties  and  an  unintexniptei 
custom  have  enjoyed  greater  privileges  aad  imna- 
nities  of  trade  than  either  the  Hollaaden  or  u; 
other  nation  whatsoever.  And  that  wise  sod  ex- 
cellent treaty  of  the  Grand  Alliance  provides  effedv- 
ally  for  the  security  and  continuance  of  thew 
valuable  privileges  to  BriUin  in  such  a  manner  u 
that  each  nation  might  be  left,  at  the  end  of  «v, 
upon  the  same  foot  as  it  stood  at  the  commencenwct 
of  it.  But  this  treaty  we  now  complain  of,  initctfi 
of  confirming  your  subjects'  rights,  surrenden  u^ 
destroys  them ;  for  although  by  the  siateenth  t»i 
seventeenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster,  mv^ 
between  his  catholic  mi^esty  and  the  States  Gcnenit 
all  advantages  of  trade  are  stipulated  for  and  pvOe^ 
to  the  Hollanders  equal  to  what  the  English  enjoje<!, 
yet  the  crown  of  England,  not  being  a  partj  to  Uat 
treaty,  the  subjects  of  England  have  never  tubmin^ 
to  those  articles  of  it,  nor  even  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves ever  observed  them.  But  this  treaty  revit'i 
those  articles  in  prejudice  of  Great  Britain,  ua 
makes  your  majesty  a  ptrty  of  them,  and  era  i 
guarantee  to  the  States  General  for  privileges  9piBA 
your  own  people. 

*•  In  how  deliberate  and  extraordinary  a  muiwr 
your  majesty's  ambassador  consented  to  depriTe  jwii  | 
subjects  of  their  ancient  rights,  and  your  majeitT  ^ 
the  power  of  procuring  to  them  any  new  sdvaat^i 
most  evidently  appears  from  his  own  letters,  whkH 
by  your  majesty's  directions  have  been  laid  bdoet 
your  commons ;  for  when  matters  of  adTsntage  o 
your  majesty  and  to  your  kingdom  had  been  off<^^ 
as  proper  to  be  made  parts  of  this  treaty,  tbcy  vet 
refused  to  be  admitted  by  the  States  General  op^^ 
this  reason  and  principle, — that  nothing  foreign  i-> 
the  guarantees  of  the  successiott  and  of  the  btnitf 
should  be  mingled  with  them.  NotwithsUsds; 
which  the  States  General  had  no  sooner  receive 
notice  of  a  treaty  of  commerce  concluded  betvto 
your  mMesty  and  the  present  emperor  but  thtj  ^ 
parted  from  the  rule  proposed  before,  and  iaafif^ 
upon  the  article  of  which  your  commons  now  com- 
plain ;  which  article  your  majesty*a  ambasM^or  U- 
lowed  of,  although  equally  foreign  to  the  sQOCt«^^ 
or  the  barrier;  and  aithough  he  hail  for  that  tn»» 
departed  from  other  articles  which  would  have  beea 
for  the  service  of  his  own  country. 

*<  We  hate  forborne  to  trouble  your  majesty  will 
general  observations  upon  this  treaty,  as  it  relate*  ** 
and  affecU  the  empire  and  other  parts  of  Europe 
The  mischiefs  which  arise  from  it  to  Great  Biiwz 
are  what  only  we  have  presumed  humbly  to  lepn^ 
sent  to  you,  as  they  are  very  evident  and  very  p^ 
And  as  it  appears  that  the  lord  viscount  Townthevi 
had  not  any  orders  or  authority  for  condodin^  »• 
veral  of  those  articles  which  are  most  prejodicisi  i» 
your  mi^esty's  subjects,  we  have  thonght  we  com 
do  no  less  than  declare  your  said  ambassador  w»J 
negotiated  and  signed,  and  all  others  who  tdvsto. 
the  ratifyinjg  of  this  treaty,  enemiei  to  your  maj«»7 
and  your  kingdom. 
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**  Upon  these  faithftil  informations  and  adyicea 
from  your  commons,  we  assure  ouiseliree,  your  ma- 
jesty, in  your  great  goodness  to  your  people,  will 
ittcae  them  from  those  evils  which  the  priTSte  coun- 
lela  of  ill-designittg  men  have  exposed  them  to ;  and 
thit  in  your  great  wisdom  you  will  find  some  means 
for  eiplaining  and  amending  the  several  articles  of 
this  treaty,  so  as  that  they  may  consist  with  the  in- 
temt  of  Great  Britain,  and  with  real  and  huting 
frieadship  between  your  majesty  and  the  States 
General." 

Between  the  representation  and  the  first  debates 
upon  the  subject  of  it  sereral  weeks  had  passed, 
daring  which  time  the  parliament  had  other  matters 
itkewiie  before  them  that  deserre  to  be  mentioned. 
For  on  the  Otb  of  February  was  repealed  the  act  for 
asturtliiing  foreign  protestants,  which  had   been 
pined  under  the  last  ministry,  and  as  many  people 
thought  to  very  ill  purposes.     By  this  act  any  fo- 
reigner who  would  take  the  oaths  to  the  govem- 
meat,  tnd  profess  himself  a  protestant,  of  whaterer 
denomination,   was   immediately  naturalised,   and 
had  all  the  priTileges  of  an  English-bom  subject  at 
the  eipenae  of  a  shilling.     Most  protestants  abroad 
differ  from  us  in  the  points  of  church  goremment ; 
10  that  all  the  acquisitions  by  this  act  would  increase 
the  namber  of  dissenters;   and   therefore  the  pro- 
poMl  that  such  foreigners  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
fonn  to  the  established  worship  was  rejected.    But 
beeiase  sereral  persons  were  fond  of  this  project  as 
A  thing  that  would  be  of  mighty  advantage  to  the 
kingdom,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  it. 

The  maxim    *•  That  people  are  the  riches  of  a 
nation"  has    been  crudely  understood    by   many 
^ters  and  reasoners  upon  that  subject.    There  are 
•eferal  ways  by  which  people  are  brought  into  a 
country.    Sometimes  a  nation  is  invaded  and  sub- 
dued :  and  the  conquerors  seise  the  lands  and  make 
the  nstives  their  under-tenants  or  servants.  Colonies 
hate  been  always  planted  where  the  natives  were 
drireD  out  or  destroyed,  or  the  land  imcultivated 
*nd  irute.     In  those  countries  where  the  lord  of 
the  toil  is  master  of  the  labour  and  liberty  of  bis 
tenantt,  or  of  slaves  bought  by  his  money,  men's 
Hfhes  are  redioned  by  the  number  of  their  vassals. 
And  iometimes   in  governments  newly  instituted, 
where  there  are  not  people  to  till  the  ground,  many 
Isws  have  been  made  to  encourage  and  allure  num- 
l>en  from  the  neighbouring  countries.    And  in  all 
tliew  cases  the  new  comers  have  cither  lands  allotted 
tbem  or  are  alaves  to  the  proprietors.    But  to  in- 
cite helpless  families  by  thousands  into  a  kingdom 
iahabited  like  ours,  without  lands  to  give  them,  and 
where  the  laws  will  not  allow  that  they  should  be 
pan  of  the  property  as  servants,  is  a  wrong  appli- 
ntion  of  the  mudm ;  and  the  same  thing,  in  great, 
•I  infants  dropped  at  the  doors,  which  are  only  a 
Wden  and  charge  to  the  parish.    The  true  way  of 
Multiplying  mankind  to  public  advantage  in  such  a 
countr}-  as  England  is  to  invite  from  abroad  only 
j|Me  hsndicralUmen   and  artificers,   or   such  who 
^ng  over  a  sufficient  share  of  property  to  secure, 
them  from  want ;  to  enact  and  enforce  sumptuary 
hiwi  against  luxury,  and  all  excesses  in  clothing, 
rnmiture,  and  the  like;   to  encourage  matrimony, 
•nd  reward,  as  the  Romans  did,  those  who  have  a 
e^rtain   number  of  children.      Whether    bringing 
over  the  Palatines  were  a  mere  consequence  of  this 
law  for  a  general  naturalisation,  or  whether,  as  many 
turmiaed,  it  bad  some  other  meaning,  it  appeared 
manifcttly  by  the  issue  that  the  public  was  a  loser 
b  every  individual  among  them  ;  and  that  a  king- 
dom  can  no  more  be  the  richer  by  such  an  import- 
ation than  a  man  can  be  fatter  by  a  wen,  which  is 


unsightly  and  troublesome  at  best,  and  intercepts 
that  nourishment  which  would  otherwise  diffuse  it- 
self through  the  whole  body. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  the  commons  sent  up  a 
bill  for  securing  the  freedom  of  parliaments,  by  limit- 
ing the  number  of  members  in  that  house  who 
should  be  allowed  to  possess  employments  under 
the  crown.     Bills  to  the  same  effect  promoted  by 
both  parties  had  after  making  the  like  progress  been 
rejected  in  former  parliaments ;   the  court  and  mi- 
nistry, who  will  ever  be  against  such  a  law,  having 
usually  a  greater  infiuence  in  the  house  of  lords ; 
and  so  it  happened  now.    Although  that  influence 
were  less,  1  am  apt  to  think  that  such  a  law  would 
be  too  thorough  a  reformation  in  one  point  while 
we  have  so  many  corruptions  in  the  rest ;  and  per- 
haps the  regulations  already  made  on  that  article 
are  sufficient,  by  which  several  employments  inca- 
pacitate a  man  from  being  chosen  a  member,  and  all 
of  them  bring  it  to  a  new  election. 

For  my  own  part,  when  I  consider  the  temper  of 
particular  persons,  and  by  what  maxims  they  have 
acted  (almost  without  exception)  in  their  private 
capacities,  I  cannot  conceive  how  such  a  bill  should 
obtain  a  minority,  unless  every  man  expected  to  be 
one  of  the  fifty,  which  I  think  was  the  limitation 
intended. 

About  the  same  time  likewise  the  house  of  com- 
mons advanced  one  considerable  step  toward  securing 
us  against  further  impositions  from  our  allies,  re- 
solving that  the  additional  forces  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  with  a  condition  that  the  Dutch  should 
make  good  their  propositions  of  three-fifths  to  two- 
fifths,  which  those  confederates  had  so  long  and 
in  so  great  degree  neglected.  The  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's deduction  of  2^  per  cent,  from  the  pay  of 
the  foreign  troops  was  also  applied  for  carrying  on 
thevrar. 

Lastly,  within  this  period  is  to  be  included  the 
act  passed  to  prevent  the  disturbing  those  of  the 
episcopal  communion  in  Scotland  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religious  worship  and  in  the  use  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  church  of  England.  It  is  known  enough  that 
the  most  considerable  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
there,  as  well  as  great  numbers  of  the  people,  dread 
the  tyrannical  discipline  of  those  synods  and  pres- 
byteries, and  at  the  same  time  have  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  abilities  and  tenets  of  their  teachers. 
It  was  besides  thought  an  inequality  beyond  all  ap- 
pearance of  reason  or  justice,  that  dissenters  of  every 
denomination  here,  who  are  the  meanest  and  most 
illiterate  part  among  us,  should  possess  a  toleration 
by  law,  under  colour  of  which  they  might  upon 
occasion  be  bold  enough  to  insult  the  religion  esta- 
blished ;  while  those  of  the  episcopal  church  in  Scot- 
land groaned  under  a  real  persecution.  The  only 
specious  objection  against  this  bill  was,  that  it  set 
the  religion  by  law  in  both  parts  of  the  island  upon 
a  diifi>rent  foot,  directly  contrary  to  the  Union ;  be- 
cause by  an  act  passed  this  very  session  against  occa- 
sional conformity  our  dissenters  were  shut  out  from 
all  employments.  A  petition  from  Carstairs  and 
other  Scotch  professors  against  this  bill  vras  offered 
to  the  house,  but  not  accepted ;  and  a  motion  made 
by  the  other  party  to  receive  a  clause  that  should 
restrain  all  persons  who  have  any  office  in  Scotland 
from  going  to  episcopal  meetings  passed  in  the 
negative.  It  is  manifest  that  the  promoters  of  this 
clause  were  not  moved  by  any  regard  for  Scotland, 
which  is  by  no  means  their  favourite  at  present, 
only  they  hoped  that  if  it  were  made  part  of  a  law 
it  might  occasion  such  a  choice  of  representatives  in 
both  houses  from  Scotland  as  would  be  a  con- 
siderable strength  to  their  faction  here.    But  the 
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proposition  wts  In  itself  extremely  absurd,  that  so 
many  lords  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  who  j 
have  ^reat  employments,  pensions,  posts  in  the  army, 
and  other  places  of  profit,  many  of  whom  are  in 
frequent  or  constant  attendance  at  the  court,  and 
utterly  dislike  their  national  way  of  worship,  should 
be  deprired  of  their  liberty  of  conscience  at  home ; 
not  to  mention  those  who  are  sent  thither  from 
hence  to  take  care  of  the  revenue  and  other  affairs, 
who  would  ill  digest  the  changing  of  their  religion 
for  that  of  Scotland. 

With  a  further  view  of  larour  toward  the  episcopal 
clergy  of  Scotland,  three  members  of  that  country 
were  directed  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  restoring  the 
patrons  to  their  ancient  rights  of  presenting  ministers 
to  the  vacant  churches  there,  which  the  kirk  during 
the  height  of  their  power  had  obtained  for  them- 
selves. And  to  conclude  this  subject  at  once,  the 
queen  at  the  close  of  the  session  commanded  Mr. 
secretary  St  John  to  acquaint  the  house,  **  That, 
pursuant  to  their  address,  the  profits  arising  from  the 
bishops'  estates  in  Scotland,  which  remained  in  the 
crown,  should  be  applied  to  the  support  of  such  of 
the  episcopal  clergy  there  as  would  take  the  oaths  to 
her  majes^." 

Nothing  could  more  amply  justify  the  proceedings 
of  the  queen  and  her  ministers  for  two  years  put 
than  that  fiunous  representation  shove  at  laige  re- 
dted :  the  unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  nation  alter  the 
strictest  inquiry  confirming  those  facts  upon  which 
her  majesty's  counsels  were  grounded,  and  many  per- 
sons who  were  before  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
allies  and  the  late  ministry  had  been  too  much  loaded 
by  the  malice,  misrepresentations,  or  ignorance  of 
TiTiters,  who  were  now  fully  convinced  of  their  mis- 
take by  so  great  an  authority.  Upon  this  occasion 
I  cannot  forbear  doing  Justice  to  Mr.  St.  John, 
who  had  been  secretary-at-war  for  several  years 
under  the  former  administration,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  observing  how  affairs  were  managed 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  shared  in  the  present  treasurer's  fortune,  re- 
signing up  his  employment  at  the  same  time,  and 
upon  Uiat  minister's  being  again  taken  into  favour 
this  gentleman  was  some  time  after  made  secretary 
of  state.  There  he  began  afresh  by  the  opportuni- 
ties of  his  station  to  look  into  past  miscarriages,  and 
by  the  force  of  an  extraordinary  genius  and  appli- 
cation to  public  aflkirs,  Joined  with  an  invincible 
eloquence,  laid  open  the  scene  of  miscarriages  and 
corruptions  through  the  whole  course  of  the  war  in 
so  evident  a  manner,  that  the  house  of  commons 
seemed  principally  directed  in  their  resolutions  upon 
this  inquiry  by  his  information  and  advice.  In  a  short 
time  after  the  representation  was  published  there 
appeared  a  memorial  in  the  Dutch  gasette,  as  by 
order  of  the  States,  reflecting  very  much  upon  the 
said  representation,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  on 
which  it  was  founded,  pretending  to  deny  some  of 
the  facts  and  to  extenuate  others.  This  memorial, 
translated  into  English,  a  common  writer  of  news 
had  the  boldness  to  insert  in  one  of  his  papers.  A 
complaint  being  made  thereof  to  the  house  of  com- 
mons, they  voted  the  pretended  memorial  to  be  a 
false,  scandalous,  malicious  libel,  and  ordered  the 
printer  to  be  taken  into  custody. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  ministers,  that  while 
they  were  baited  by  their  professed  adversaries  of  the 
discontented  faction,  acting  in  confederacy  with  emis- 
saries of  foreign  powers,  to  break  the  measures  her 
majesty  had  taken  toward  a  peace,  they  met  at  the 
same  time  vrith  frequent  difficulties  from  those  who 
agreed  and  engaged  with  them  to  pursue  the  same 
-^eral  end,  but  sometimes  disapproved  the  methods 
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as  too  slack  and  remiss,  or  in  appearance  now  sod 
then  perhaps  a  little  dubious.     In  the  first  icMioa 
of  this  parliament  a  considerable  number  of  gentli:. 
men,  all  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  beipa 
to  meet  by  themselves  and  consult  what  conrae  (Im> 
ought  to  steer  in  this  new  world.     They  iutended  to 
revive  a  new  country  party  in  parliament,  which 
might,  as  in  former  times,  oppose  the  court  in  an) 
pxvxseedings  they  disliked.    The  whole  body  wm  of 
such  who  profess  what  is  commonly  called  bigb. 
church  principles,  upon  which  account  they  were 
irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  late  ministry  and  til 
its  adherents.    On  the  other  side,  considering  the 
temper  of  the  new  men  in  power,  that  they  vw 
persons  who  had  formerly  moved  between  tJbt  ti«o 
extremes,  those  gentlemen  who  were  impatient  for 
an  entire  change,  and  to  see  all  their  adversariei  Uid 
at  once  as  low  as  the  dust,  began  to  be  appreheniif  e 
that  the  work  would  be  done  by  halves.    Bui  the 
Juncture  of  affairs   at  that  time  both  at  home  vA 
abroad  would  by  no  means  admit  of  the  least  pre. 
cipitation,  although  the  queen  and  her  fint  minuter 
had  been  disposed  to  it,  which  certainly  they  were 
not.     Neither  did  the  court  seem  at  aU  uneuy  u 
this  league  formed  in  appearance   against  it,  bui 
composed  of  honest  gentlemen  who  wished  well  to 
their  country,  in  which  both  were  entirely  sgnei 
although  they  might  differ  about  the  meant;  or  if 
such  a  society  should  begin  to  grow  resty,  nothiiij 
was  easier  thui  to  divide  &em  and  render  all  their 
endeavours  ineffectual. 

But  in  the  course  of  that  first  sesaion  many  of  tha 
society  became  gradually  reconciled  to  the  new  su- 
nistry,  whom  they  found  to  be  greater  objects  of  the 
common  enemy's  hatred  than  themselves :  and  the 
attempt  of  Guiscard,  as  it  gained  further  time  lor 
deferring  the  disposal  of  employments,  so  it  mach 
endeared  that  person  [Mr.  Harley]  to  the  kingdoa, 
who  was  so  near  falling  a  sacrifice  to  the  safety  if 
his  country.  Upon  the  last  session,  of  which  1  ao 
now  writing,  this  October  Club  (as  it  was  called; 
renewed  their  usual  meetings,  but  were  now  itn 
much  altered  from  their  original  institution,  aui 
seemed  to  have  wholly  dropped  the  design  as  of  so 
further  use.  They  saw  a  point  carried  in  the  booie 
of  lords  against  the  court  that  would  end  in  the  rtun 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  they  observed  the  enea}'i 
whole  artiUery  directly  levelled  at  the  treasurers 
head.  In  short,  the  majority  of  the  club  had  so  gocd 
an  understanding  with  the  great  men  at  court,  thai 
two  of  the  latter  [Mr.  St  John  and  Mr.  Brom- 
ley], to  show  to  the  world  how  iair  a  oorrespondeoee 
there  was  between  the  court  and  country  pst}, 
consented  to  be  at  one  of  their  dinners ;  but  thia  ifi- 
tercourse  had  an  event  very  different  from  what  v» 
expected,  for  immediately  the  more  aealous  memben 
of  that  society  broke  off  from  the  rest  and  corapo^ 
a  new  one,  made  up  of  gentlemen  who  seemed  » 
expect  little  of  the  court,  and  perhaps  with  a  mixtve 
of  others  who  thought  themselves  disappointed  i-r 
too  long  delayed  [called  the  March  ClubJ.  Man; 
of  these  were  observed  to  retain  an  incurable  }«•• 
lousy  of  the  treasurer,  and  to  interpret  all  delap 
which  they  could  not  comprehend  as  a  reserve  ^ 
favour  in  this  minister  to  the  persons  and  principle* 
of  the  abandoned  party. 

Upon  an  occasion  offered  about  this  time  toio^ 
persons,  out  of  distrust  to  the  treasurer,  endeatooreJ 
to  obtain  a  point  which  could  not  have  been  carnal 
without  putting  all  into  confuBion.  A  bill  was  bn>ui;at 
into  the  house  of  commons  appointing  comaiinion<'r« 
to  examine  into  the  value  of  all  lands  and  other  is* 
terests  granted  by  the  crown  since  the  13lh  daf  <^ 
February,  1688,  and  upon  what  considerations  iqca 
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grants  had  been  made.    The  anited  country  interest 
in  the  house  was  extremely  set  upon  passing  the 
bill.    They  had  conceiTod  an  opinion  from  former 
precedents  that  the  court  would  certainly  oppose 
all  steps  toward  a  resumption  of  grants,  and  those 
who  were  apprehensive  that  the  treasurer  inclined 
the  ssme  way  proposed  the  bill  should  be  tacked  to 
•aother  for  raising  a  fund  by  duties  upon  soap  and 
ps{H»r,  which  has  been  always  imputed,   whether 
justly  or  not,  as  a  favourite  expedient  of  those  called 
the  Tory  party.     At  the  same  time  it  was  very  well 
known  that  the  house  of  lords  had  made  a  fixed  and 
unanimous  resolution  against  giving  their  concur- 
rence to  the  passing  of  such  united  bills,  so  that  the 
conaequenees  of  this  project  must  have  been  to  bring 
the  ministry  under  diflBculties,  to  stop  the  necessary 
rapplies,  and  endanger  the  good  correspondence  be- 
tween both  houses ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  the 
majority  carried  it  for  a  tack,  and  the  committee 
ma  instructed  accordingly  to  make  the  two  bills  into 
one,  whereby  the  worst  that  could  happen  would 
hsTe  followed  if  the  treasurer  had  not  convinced  the 
warm  leaders  in  this  afiair,  by  undeniable  reasons, 
that  the  means  they  were  using  would  certainly  dis- 
appoint the  end  ;  that  neither  himself  nor  any  other 
of  the  queen's  servants  were  at  all  against  this  in- 
quiry; and  he  promised  his  utmost  credit  to  help 
forward  the  bill  in  the  house  of  lords.     He  prevailed 
at  laat  to  have  it  sent  up  single,  but  their  lordships 
gare  it  another  kind  of  reception.     Those  who  were 
of  the  aide  opposite  to  the  court  withstood  it  to  a 
nan,  u  in  a  party  case  ;  among  the  rest,  some  were 
peraoasUy  concerned,  and  others  by  friends  and  re- 
lationa,  which  they  supposed  a  sufficient  excuse  to 
be  absent  or  dissent.     Even  those  whose  grants  were 
antecedent  to  this  intended  inspection  began  to  be 
alarmed  as  men  whose  neighbours'  houses  are  on 
fire.    A  show  of  seal  for  the  late  king's  honour  occa- 
noned  many  reflections  upon  the  date  of  this  inquiry, 
which  was  to  commence  with  his  reign,  and  the  earl 
of  Nottiiiffham,  who  had  now  flung  away  the  mask 
which  he  had  lately  pulled  off*,  like  one  who  had  no 
other  view  but  that  of  vengeance  against  the  queen 
•nd  her  friends,  acted  consistently  enough  with  his 
desi^  by  voting  as  a  lord  against  the  bill  after  he 
hid  directed  his  son  in  the  house  of  commons  to 
Tot*  for  the  tack. 

Thus  miscarried  this  popular  bill  for  appointing 
eommissioners  to  examine  into  royal  grants;  but 
whether  those  chiefly  concerned  did  rightly  consult 
their  own  interest  has  been  made  a  question,  which 
perhaps  time  will  resolve.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
queen,  by  her  own  authority,  might  have  issued  out 
•  commission  for  such  an  inquiry ;  and  everybody 
believed  that  the  intention  of  the  parliament  was 
only  to  tax  the  grants  with  about  three  years'  pur- 
chase, and  at  the  same  time  establish  the  proprietors 
i&  possession  of  the  remainder  for  ever ;  so  that  upon 
the  whole  the  grantees  would  have  been  great  gainers 
h%  such  an  act,  since  the  titles  of  those  lands  as  they 
>to«)d  then  were  hardly  of  half  value  with  others, 
<^ther  for  sale  or  settlement.  Besides  the  example 
^>f  the  Irish  forfeitures  might  have  taught  these  pre- 
earioos  owners  that  when  the  house  of  commons 
has  once  engaged  in  a  pursuit  which  they  think  is 
riTht,  although  it  be  stopped  or  suspended  for  awhile, 
they  will  be  sore  to  renew  it  upon  every  opportunity 
that  offers,  and  seldom  fail  of  success  :  for  instance, 
if  the  resumption  should  happen  to  he  made  part  of 
>  tupply,  which  can  be  easily  done  without  the  ob- 
j'^ction  of  a  tack,  the  grantees  might  possibly  then 
have  much  harder  conditions  given  them ;  and  I  do 
not  aee  how  they  could  prevent  it.  Whether  the  re- 
•uming  of  royal  grants  be  consistent  with  good  policy 


or  Justice  would  be  too  long  a' disquisition  ;  beaidesy 
the  profusion  of  kings  is  not  likely  to  be  a  grievanca 
for  the  future,  because  there  have  been  laws  since 
made  to  provide  against  that  evil,  or  indeed  rather 
because  the  crown  has  nothing  left  to  give  away, 
fiut  the  objection  made  against  the  date  of  the  intend* 
ed  inquiry  was  invidious  and  trifling ;  for  king  James 
II.  made  very  few  grants :  he  was  a  better  manager, 
and  squandering  was  none  of  his  faults ;  whereas  the 
late  king,  who  came  over  here  a  perfect  stranger  to  our 
laws  and  to  our  people,  regardless  of  posterity, 
wherein  he  was  not  likely  to  survive,  thought  he 
could  no  way  better  strengthen  a  new  title  than  by 
purchasing  friends  at  the  expense  of  everything 
which  was  in  his  power  to  part  with. 

The  reasonableness  of  uniting  to  a  money-bill  one 
of  a  different  nature,  which  is  usually  called  tacking^ 
has  been  likewise  much  debated,  and  will  admit  of 
argument  enough.  In  ancient  times  when  a  parlia- 
ment was  held  the  commons  flrst  proposed  their 
grievances  to  be  redressed,  and  then  gave  their  aids ; 
so  that  it  was  a  perfect  bargain  between  the  king 
and  the  subject.  This  fully  answered  the  ends  of 
tacking.  Aids  were  then  demanded  upon  occasions 
which  would  hardly  pass  at  present;  such  for  instance 
as  those  for  making  the  king's  son  a  knight,  nuurry- 
ing  his  eldest  daughter,  and  some  others  of  the  like 
sort.  Most  of  the  money  went  into  the  king's  coffers 
for  his  private  use  ;  neitiier  was  he  accountable  for 
any  part  of  it.  Hence  arose  the  form  of  the  king's 
thanking  his  subjects  for  their  benevolence,  when 
any  subsidies,  tenths,  or  flfleenths,  were  given  him. 
But  the  suppUes  now  granted  are  of  another  nature, 
and  cannot  be  properly  called  a  particular  benefit  to 
the  crown,  because  they  are  all  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses ;  so  that,  when  the  house  of  commons 
tack  to  a  money-bill  what  is  foreign  and  hard  to  be 
digested,  if  it  be  not  passed,  they  put  themselves  and 
their  country  in  as  great  difficulties  as  the  prince. 
On  the  other  side  there  have  been  several  regulationa 
made,  through  the  course  of  time,  in  parliamentary 
proceedings ;  among  which  it  is  grown  a  rule  that  a 
bill  once  rejected  shall  not  be  brought  up  again  the 
same  session ;  whereby  the  commons  seem  to  have 
lost  the  advantage  of  purchasing  a  redress  of  their 
grievances  by  granting  supplies,  which  upon  some 
emergencies  has  put  them  upon  this  expedient  of 
tacking ;  so  that  there  is  more  to  be  said  on  each  side 
of  the  case  than  is  convenient  for  me  to  trouble  the 
reader  or  myself  in  deducing. 

Among  the  matters  of  importance  during  this  ses- 
sion we  may  justly  number  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons  with  relation  to  the  press ;  since 
her  majesty's  message  to  the  house  of  January  17th 
concludes  with  a  paragraph  representing  the  great 
licences  taken  in  publishing  false  and  scandalous 
libels,  such  as  are  a  reproach  to  any  government; 
and  recommending  to  them  to  find  a  remedy  equal 
to  the  mischief.  The  meaning  of  these  words  in 
the  message  seems  to  be  confined  to  those  weekly 
and  daily  papers  and  pamphlets  reflecting  upon 
the  persons  and  the  management  of  the  minis- 
try. But  the  house  of  commons,  in  their  address 
which  answers  this  message,  make  an  addition  of 
t^e  blasphemies  against  God  and  religion ;  and  it 
is  certain  that  nothing  would  be  more  for  the  honour 
of  the  legislature  than  some  effectual  law  for  putting 
a  stop  to  this  universal  mischief ;  but  as  the  person 
[lord  Bolingbroke]  who  advised  the  queen  in  that 
part  of  her  message  had  only  then  in  his  thoughts 
the  redressing  of  the  political  and  factious  libels,  I 
think  he  ought  to  have  taken  care,  by  his  great  credit 
in  the  house,  to  have  proposed  some  ways  by  which 
that  evil  might  be  removed ;  the  law  for  taxing  single 
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papers  haying  produced  a  quite  contrary  effect,  aa 
was  then  foreseen  by  many  persons,  and  has  since 
been  found  true  by  experience.  For  the  adverse 
party,  full  of  rage  and  leisure  since  their  fall,  and 
unanimous  in  deifence  of  thoir  cause,  employ  a  set  of 
writers  by  subscription,  who  are  well  Tersed  in  all 
the  topics  of  defamation,  and  have  a  style  and  genius 
levelled  to  the  generality  of  readers ;  while  those  who 
would  draw  their  pens  on  the  side  of  their  prince 
and  country  are  discouraged  by  this  tax,  which  exceeds 
the  intrinsic  value  both  of  the  materials  and  the 
work;  a  thing,  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  without  ex- 
ample. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  bad  practices 
of  printers  have  been  such  aa  to  deserve  the  severest 
animadversions  of  the  public ;  and  it  is  to  be  wished 
the  party  quarrels  of  the  pen  were  always  managed 
with  decency  and  truth]:  but  in  the  mean  time  to  open 
the  mouths  of  our  enemies,  and  shut  our  own,  is  a 
turn  of  politics  that  wants  a  little  to  be  explained. 
Perhaps  the  ministry  now  in  possession,  because 
they  are  in  possession,  may  despise  such  trifles  as 
this ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  acting  as  they 
do  upon  a  national  interest,  they  may  seem  to  stand 
in  less  need  of  such  supports,  or  may  safely  fling  them 
down  as  no  longer  necessarv.  But  if  the  leaders  of 
the  other  party  had  proceeded  by  this  maxim  their 
power  would  have  been  none  at  all,  or  of  very  short 
duration ;  and  had  not  some  active  pensfidlen  into  im- 
prove the  good  dispositions  of  the  people  upon  the  late 
change,  and  continued  since  to  overthrow  the  fabehood 
plentifully,  and  sometimes  not  unplausibly,  scattered 
by  the  adversaries,  I  am  very  much  in  doubt  whether 
those  at  the  helm  would  now  have  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  their  success.  A  particular  person  may 
with  more  safety  despise  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
because  it  does  a  wise  man  no  real  harm  or  good, 
but  the  administration  a  great  deal;  and  whatever 
side  has  the  sole  management  of  the  pen  will  soon 
find  hands  enough  to  write  down  their  enemies  as 
low  as  they  please.  If  the  people  had  no  other  idea 
of  those  whom  her  majesty  trusts  in  her  greatest 
affii-irs  than  what  is  conveyed  by  the  passions  of  such 
ss  would  compass  sea  and  land  for  ^their  destruction, 
what  could  they  expect  but  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  rage  of  the  multitude  1  How  necessary  therefore 
was  it  that  the  world  should  from  time  to  time  be 
undeceived  by  true  representations  of  persons  and 
facts,  which  have  kept  the  kingdom  steady  to  its 
interests  against  all  the  attacks  of  a  cunning  and 
virulent  faction ! 

However,  the  mischiefs  of  the  press  were  too  ex- 
orbitant to  be  cured  by  such  a  remedy  as  a  tax  upon 
the  smaller  papers ;  and  a  bill  for  a  much  more 
effectual  regulation  of  it  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  commons,  but  so  late  in  the  session  that  there  was 
no  time  to  pass  it :  for  there  has  hitherto  always  ap- 
peared an  unwillingness  to  cramp  overmuch  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  whether  from  the  inconveni- 
ences apprehended  from  doing  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle ;  or  whether  the  benefit  proposed  by  each  party 
to  themselves,  from  the  service  of  their  writers  to- 
ward the  recovering  or  preserving  of  power,  be 
thought  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages.  However 
it  came  about,  this  affair  was  put  off  from  one  we«k 
to  another,  and  the  bill  not  brought  into  the  house 
till  the  8th  of  June.  It  was  committed  three  days 
and  then  heard  of  no  more.  In  this  bill  there  was 
a  clause  inserted  (whether  industriously  with  design 
to  overthrow  it),  that  the  author's  name  and  place 
of  abode  should  be  set  to  every  printed  book,  pam- 
phlet, or  paper ;  to  which  I  believe  no  man  who  has 
the  least  regard  to  learning  would  give  his  consent ; 
frvr  beside  the  objection  to  this  clause  from  the  prac- 


tice of  pious  men,  who  in  publishing  excellent  St- 
ings for  the  service  of  religion  have  chosen,  out  of 
an  humble  christian  spirit,  to  conceal  their  nsmo, 
it  is  certain  that  all  persons  of  true  genius  or  know- 
ledge have  an  invincible  modesty  and  suspieioB  of 
themselves  upon  their  first  sending  thdr  thougbtt 
into  the  world ;  and  that  those  who  are  dull  or  super- 
ficial, void  of  all  taste  and  judgment,  have  dispw- 
tions  directly  contrary :  so  that,  if  this  clauM  htd 
been  made  part  of  a  law,  there  would  have  been  ui 
end,  in  all  likelihood,  of  any  valuable  production  for 
the  future  either  in  wit  or  learning ;  and  that  in- 
sufferable race  of  stupid  people  who  are  now  every 
day  loading  the  press  would  then  reign  alone,  in 
time  destroy  our  very  first  principles  of  reason,  ami 
introduce  barbarity  among  us,  which  is  aliesdy  kept 
out  with  so  much  difficulty  by  so  few  hands. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  severs!  steps  maik 
toward  a  peace,  from  the  first  overtures  b^pm  by 
France  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  senion, 
I.  shall  in  the  Fourth  Book  relate  the  particulars  of 
this  great  negotiation,  from  the  period  last  mentioo- 
ed  to  the  present  time;  and  because  there  happened 
some  passages  in  both  houses  occasioned  by  the 
treaty,  I  shall  Uke  notice  of  them  under  that  head. 
There  only  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  ai&ir  of 
another  nature,  which  the  lords  and  commons  took 
into  their  cognisance  after  a  very  different  manner, 
wherewith  I  shall  close  this  part  of  my  aubject 

The  sect  of  quakers  among  us,  whose  syvtem  of 
religion,  first  founded  upon  enthusiasm,  has  beea 
many  years  growing  into  a  craft,  held  it  an  unlatrfol 
action  to  take  an  oat^  to  a  magistrate.  This  do^ 
trine  was  taught  them  by  the  author  of  their  leet, 
from  a  literal  application  of  the  tesEt  *'  Swesr  not 
at  all ;"  but  being  a  body  of  people  wholly  turned 
to  trade  and  commerce  of  all  kinds,  they  found  tbeD- 
selves  on  many  occasions  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
the  law  as  well  as  of  voting  at  electiona  by  a  footidt 
scruple  which  their  obstinacy  would  not  suffer  thee 
to  get  over.  To  prevent  this  inconvenience  tbe« 
people  had  credit  enough  in  the  late  reign  to  k&ie 
an  act  passed  that  their  solemn  sfBrmation  and  de- 
claration should  be  accepted  instead  of  an  oath  in 
the  usual  form.  The  great  concern  in  those  Hmn 
wss  to  lay  all  religion  upon  a  level ;  in  order  to 
which  this  maxim  was  advanced,  *«  That  no  did 
ought  to  be  denied  the  liberty  of  serving  his  oonntii 
upon  accpunt  of  a  different  bielief  in  speculatiTe  opi- 
nions ;"  under  which  term  some  people  were  a^ 
to  include  every  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Hovcver, 
this  act  in  favour  of  the  quakers  was  only  tempoivyt 
in  order  to  keep  them  in  constant  dependence,  and 
expired  of  course  after  a  certain  term,  if  it  were  not 
continued.  Those  people  had  therefore  very  earit 
in  the  session  offered  a  petition  to  the  house  of 
commons  for  a  continuance  of  the  act,  which  w 
not  suffered  to  be  brought  up.  Upon  this  they  ap- 
plied themselves  to  the  lords,  who  passed  a  bill  ac- 
cordingly, and  sent  it  down  to  the  commons,  wberc 
it  was  not  so  much  as  allowed  a  first  reading. 

And  indeed  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  vktt 
motives  the  legislature  of  so  great  a  kingdom  coold 
descend  so  low  as  to  be  ministerial  and  subsemcst 
to  the  caprices  of  the  most  absurd  heresy  that  em 
appeared  in  the  worid;  and  this  in  a  point  where 
those  deluding  or  deluded  people  stand  singuUr 
from  all  the  rest  of  mankind  who  live  under  eifii 
government ;  but  the  designs  of  an  aspiring  party  li 
that  rime  were  not  otherwise  to  be  compasMd  th" 
by  undertaking  anything  that  would  humble  aw 
mortify  the  church :  and  I  am  fully  convinced  tial 
if  a  set  of  sceptic  philosophers  (who  profess  to  douM 
of  everything)  had  been  then  among  us,  and  mia^ 
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their  teneti  wldi  tome  eomiptions  of  Christianity, 
thej  might  hire  ohtained  the  tame  priTilege ;  and 
that  a  law  would  have  been  enacted,  whereby  the 
lolrain  doubt  of  the  people  called  tceptics  should 
have  been  accepted  instead  of  an  oath  in  the  usual 
fona :  lo  absurd  are  all  maxims  formed  upon  the  in- 
consistent principles  of  faction  when  once  they  are 
hrooght  to  be  exunined  by  the  standard  of  truth  and 
mion. 


BOOK  THE  FOURTH. 

We  left  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  allies  and  those 
of  the  enemy  preparing  to  assemble  at  Utrecht  on 
the  let  of  Jan.  N.  S.,  in  order  to  form  a  congress  for 
negotiating  a  general  peace ;  wherein,  although  the 
Dutch  had  made  a  mi^ty  merit  of  their  compliance 
with  the  queen,  yet  they  set  all  their  instruments  at 
woit  to  inHame  both  houses  against  her  majesty's 
oeasores.    M.  Bothmar,  the  Hanover  envoy,  took 
care  to  print  and  dispene  his  memorial,  of  which  I 
hate  fonnerly  spoken :  HofEman,  the  emperor's  re- 
lident,  was  soliciting  for  a  yacht  and  convoys  to 
bring  over  prince  Eugene  at  this  juncture,  fortified, 
is  it  was  given  out,  with  great  proposals  from  the 
imperial  court:  the  earl  of  Nottingham  became  a 
convert  for  reasons  already  mentioned :  money  was 
diitribttted  where  occasion  required ;  and  the  dukes 
of  Somerset  and  Marlborough,  together  with  the 
cari  of  Godolphin,  had  put  themselves  at  the  head 
of  their  junto  and  their  adherents  in  order  to  attack 
the  court.    Some  days  after  the  vote  passed  the 
hoose  of  lords  for  admitting  into  the  address  the  earl 
of  Nottingham's  clause  against  any  peace  without 
Spain,  M.  Buys,  the  Dutch  envoy,  who  had  been 
deep  in  all  the  conanltations  with  the  discontented 
party  for  carrying  that  point,  was  desired  to  meet 
with  the  lord  privy  seal>  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  and 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  in  order  to  sign  a  treaW  be- 
tween the  queen  and  the  States,  to  subsist  after  a 
peace.  There  the  envoy  took  occasion  to  expostulate 
upon   the  advantages  stipulated  for  Britain  with 
Fiance ;  said,  *<  It  was  his  opinion  that  those  mi- 
imten  ought,  in  respect  of  the  friendship  between 
both  nations,  to  acquaint  him  what  these  advantages 
were ;  and  that  he  looked  upon  his  country  to  be 
entitled  by  treaty  to  share  them  equally  with  us ; 
that  there  was  now  another  reason  why  we  should 
he  more  disposed  to  comply  with  him  upon  this 
head ;  for  sincse  the  late  resolution  of  the  house  of 
iords  he  took  it  for  granted  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
•tep  in  us  to  give  Spain  to  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  ;  and  therefore  that  we  should  do  well  to 
induce  the  States  by  such  a  concession  to  help  us 
oat  of  this  difficulty." 

Mr.  St.  John  made  answer,  *'  That  there  was  not 
a  ouui  in  the  queen's  council  capable  of  so  base  a 
thought :  that  if  Buys  had  anything  to  complain  of 
which  wras  injurious  to  Holland  or  justly  tending  to 
hmt  the  good  correspondence  between  us  and  the 
States,  he  vras  confident  her  majesty  would  at  all 
times  be  ready  to  give  it  up ;  but  that  the  ministers 
Komed  to  screen  themselves  at  the  expense  of  their 
country:  that  the  resolution  Buys  mentioned  was 
chiefly  owing  to  foreign  ministers  intermeddling  in 
our  affairs,  and  would  perhaps  have  an  effect  the 
projectors  did  not  foresee :  That  if  the  peace  became 
impracticable  the  houae  of  commons  would  certainly 
put  the  vrar  upon  another  foot,  and  reduce  the  pub- 
Ur  expense  within  such  a  compass  as  our  treaties 
required  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  as  our  present 
condition  would  admit,  leaving  the  partisans  for  war 
to  supply  the  resu" 
Although  the  secretary  believed  this  answer  would 


put  an  end  to  such  infiimous  proposals,  it  fell  out 
otherwise,  for  shortly  after  M.  Buys  applied  himself 
to  the  treasurer,  promising  to  undertake  '*  That  his 
masters  should  give  up  the  article  of  Spain,  pro- 
vided they  might  share  with  us  in  the  assiento  for 
negroes."  To  which  the  treasurer's  answer  was 
short,  **  That  he  would  rather  lose  his  head  than 
consent  to  such  an  offer." 

It  is  manifest  by  this  proceeding  that  whatever 
schemes  were  forming  here  at  home,  in  this  junc- 
ture, by  the  enemies  to  the  peace,  the  Dutch  only 
designed  to  faU  in  with  it  as  far  as  it  would  answer 
their  own  account;  and  by  a  strain  of  the  lower 
politics,  wherein  they  must  be  allowed  to  excel  every 
country  in  Christendom,  lav  upon  the  watch  for  a 
good  bargain  by  taking  advantage  of  the  distress 
they  themselves  had  brought  upon  their  nearest 
neighbour  and  ally. 

But  the  queen  highly  resented  this  indignity  from 
a  republic  upon  whom  she  had  conferred  so  manv 
obligations.  She  could  not  endure  that  the  Dutch 
should  employ  their  instruments  to  act  in  confede- 
racy vrith  a  cabal  of  factious  people,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  safety  of  their  prince  and 
country  to  the  recovery  of  that  power  they  had  so 
long  possessed  and  abused.  Her  majesty  knew  very 
well  that,  whatever  were  the  mistaken  or  affected 
opinion  of  some  people  at  home  upon  the  article  of 
Spain,  it  was  a  point  the  States  had  long  given  up ; 
who  had  very  openly  told  our  ministry,  **  That  the 
war  in  that  country  was  only  our  concern,  and  what 
their  republic  had  nothing  to  do  vrith."  It  is  true 
the  party-leaders  were  equally  convinced  that  the 
recovery  of  Spain  was  impracticable;  but  many 
things  may  be  excused  in  a  professed  adversary  fallen 
under  a  disgrace  which  are  highly  criminal  in  an 
ally  upon  whom  we  are  that  very  instant  conferring 
new  lavours.  Her  majesty  therefore  thought  it 
high  time  to  exert  herself  and  at  length  put  a  stop  to 
foreign  influence  upon  British  counsels;  so  that 
after  the  earl  of  Nottingham's  clause  against  any 
peace  without  Spain  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
lords,  directions  were  immediately  sent  to  the  earl 
of  Strafford  at  the  Hague  to  ixiform  the  Dutch 
**  That  it  vras  obtained  by  a  trick,  and  would  conse- 
quently turn  to  the  disappointment  and  confusion  of 
the  contrivers  and  the  actors."  He  was  likewise 
instructed  to  be  very  dry  and  reserved  to  the  pen- 
sionary and  Dutch  ministers ;  to  let  them  know 
**  The  queen  thought  herself  ill-treated ;  and  that 
they  would  soon  hear  what  effects  those  measures 
would  have  upon  a  mild  and  good  temper,  wrought 
up  to  resentment  by  repeated  provocations:  that 
the  States  might  have  the  war  continued  if  they 
pleased,  but  that  the  queen  would  not  be  forced  to 
carry  it  on  after  their  manner,  nor  would  suffer 
them  to  make  her  peace  or  to  settle  the  interests  of 
her  kingdoms." 

To  others  in  Holland  who  appeared  to  be  more 
moderate  the  earl  was  directed  to  say,  "  That  the 
States  were  upon  a  wrong  scent ;  that  their  minister 
here  mistook  everything  that  we  had  promised ;  that 
we  would  perform  aU  they  could  reasonably  ask  from 
us  in  relation  to  their  barrier  and  their  trade ;  and 
that  Mens.  Buys  dealt  unfairly  if  he  had  not  told 
them  as  much  ;  but  that  Britain,  proceeding  in  some 
respects  upon  a  new  scheme  of  politics,  would  no 
longer  struggle  for  impossibilities  nor  be  amused  by 
words :  that  our  people  came  more  and  more  to 
their  senses ;  and  that  the  single  dispute  now  was, 
whether  the  Dutch  would  join  with  a  faction  against 
the  queen  or  with  the  nation  for  her." 

The  court  likewise  resolved  to  discourage  prince 
Eugene  from  his  journey  to  England,  which  he  was 
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about  this  time  undertaking,  and  of  which  I  hare 
spoken  before.  He  was  told  '*  That  the  queen 
wanted  no  exhortations  to  carry  on  the  war ;  but  the 
project  of  it  should  be  agreed  abroad,  upon  which 
her  mi^esty's  resolutions  might  soon  be  signified; 
and  until  she  saw  what  the  emperor  and  allies  were 
ready  to  do  she  would  neither  promise  nor  engage 
for  anything."  At  the  same  time  Mr.  St.  John  told 
Hoffman,  the  emperor's  resident  here,  **  That  if  the 
prince  had  a  mind  to  divert  himself  in  London 
the  ministers  would  do  their  part  to  ^entertain 
him,  and  be  sure  to  trouble  him  with  no  manner  of 
business." 

This  coldness  retarded  the  prince's  journey  for 
some  days,  but  did  not  prevent  it,  although  he  had 
a  second  message  by  the  queen's  order,  with  this 
further  addition,  **  That  his  name  had  lately  been 
made  use  of  on  many  occasions  to  create  ferment 
and  stir  up  sedition ;  and  that  her  majesty  judged  it 
would  be  neither  safe  for  him  nor  convenient  for 
her  that  he  should  come  over  at  this  time."  But 
all  would  not  do  ;  it  was  enough  that  the  queen  did 
not  absolutely  forbid  him ;  and  the  party-confede- 
rates, both  foreign  and  domestic,  thought  his  pre- 
sence would  be  highly  necessar}'  for  their  service. 

Toward  the  end  of  December,  the  lord  privy  seal 
set  out  for  Holland.  He  was  ordered  to  stop  at  the 
Hague,  and  in  coiy unction  with  the  earl  of  Strafford 
to  declare  to  the  States,  in  her  majesty's  name,  "  Her 
resolutions  to  conclude  no  |)eace  wherein  the  allies 
in  general,  and  each  confederate  in  particular,  might 
not  find  their  ample  security  and  their  reasonable 
satisfaction :  that  she  was  ready  to  insist  upon  their 
barrier  and  advantages  in  their  trade,  in  the  manner 
the  States  themselves  should  desire ;  and  to  concert 
with  them  such  a  plan  of  treaty  as  both  powers 
might  be  under  mutual  engagements  never  to  recede 
from  :  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  importance 
than  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
to  enter  the  congress  under  the  strictest  ties  of  con- 
fidence, and  entirely  to  concur  throughout  the 
GourM  of  these  negotiations;  to  which  purpose  it 
was  her  m^esty's  pleasure  that  their  lordships 
should  adjust  with  the  Dutch  ministers  the  best 
manner  and  method  for  opening  and  carrying  on 
the  conferences,  and  declare  themselves  instructed 
to  communicate  freely  their  thoughts  and  measures 
to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  States,  who  they 
hoped  had  received  the  same  instructions." 

Lastly,  The  two  lords  were  to  signify  to  the  pen- 
sionary and  the  other  ministers,  **  That  her  majesty's 
preparations  for  the  next  campaign  were  carried  on 
with  all  the  despatch  and  vigour  the  present  circum- 
stances would  allow;  and  to  insist  that  the  same 
might  be  done  by  the  States ;  and  that  both  powers 
should  join  in  pressing  the  emperor  and  other  allies 
to  make  greater  efforts  than  they  had  hitherto  done ; 
without  which  the  war  must  languish,  and  the  terms 
of  peace  become  every  day  more  disadvantageous." 

The  two  British  plenipotentiaries  went  to  Utrecht 
with  very  large  instructions;  and  after  the  usual 
manner  were  to  make  much  higher  demands  from 
France  (at  least  in  behalf  of  the  allies)  than  they 
could  have  any  hope  to  obtain.  The  sum  of  what 
they  had  in  charge  beside  matter  of  form  was  to 
concert  with  the  ministers  of  the  several  powers  en- 
gaged against  France,  **  That  all  differences  arising 
among  them  should  be  accommodated  between 
themselves,  without  suffering  the  French  to  in- 
terfere :  that  whatever  were  proposed  to  France  by  a 
minister  of  the  alliance  should  be  backed  by  the 
whole  confederacy :  that  a  time  might  be  fixed  for 
the  conclusion  as  there  had  been  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treaty."    Spain  wai  to  be  demanded 


out  of  the  hands  of  the  Bourbon  family,  ai  the  most 
effectual  means  for  preventing  the  union  of  that 
kingdom  with  France ;  and  whatever  conditioai  tbe 
allies  could  agree  upon  for  hindering  that  uaioa 
their  lordships  were  peremptorily  to  insist  on. 

As  to  the  interests  of  each  ally  in  paiticnlar,  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  Britain  were  to  demand  **  8tm- 
burgh,  the  fort  of  Kehl  with  its  dependencies,  tad 
the  town  of  Brisac  with  its  territory,  for  the  emperor: 
that  France  should  possess  Alsatia  according  to  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  with  tbe  right  of  the  prefecture 
only  over  the  ten  imperial  cities  in  that  country: 
that  the  fortifications  of  the  said  ten  cities  be  pot 
into  the  condition  they  were  in  at  the  time  of  the 
said  treaty,  except  Landau,  which  was  to  be  de- 
manded  for  the  emperor  and  empire,  with  liberty  of 
demolishing  the  fortifications :  that  the  French  kiog 
should  at  a  certain  time,  and  at  his  own  expense,  d^ 
molish  the  fortresses  of  Hunningen,  New  Bhac, 
and  Fort  Lewis,  never  to  be  rebuilt. 

**  That  the  town  and  fortress  of  Bhinfelt  sbonkl 
be  demanded  for  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Caasel,  un- 
til that  matter  be  otherwise  settled. 

**  That  the  clause  relating  to  religion  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  and  contrary  to  that 
of  Westphalia,  should  be  annulled ;  and  the  state  of 
religion  in  Germany  restored  to  the  tenor  of  tb» 
treaty  of  Westphalia. 

*'  That  France  should  acknowledge  the  king  of 
Prussia«  and  give  him  no  disturbance  in  Neufefa^tel 
and  Yalengin. 

"  That  the  principality  of  Orange  and  other  ei- 
Utes  belonging  to  the  late  king  William  ^oukl  be 
restored  as  law  should  direct, 

**  That  the  duke  of  Hanover  should  be  acknow- 
ledged elector. 

**  That  the  king  of  Portugal  should  enjoy  all  Otf 
advantages  stipulated  between  him  and  the  aUiee. 

**  That  the  SUtes  should  have  for  their  barrier 
Furnes,  Fort  Knock,  Menin,  Ipres,  Lisle,  Touniy. 
Cond^,  Valenciennes,  Maubeuge,  Douay,  Bethnoe. 
Avie,  St.  Yenant,  and  Bouchain,  with  their  canQoo. 
&c. :  that  the  French  king  sbonld  restore  all  tbe 
places  belonging  to  Spain  now  or  during  this  wv 
in  his  possession  in  the  Netherlands  :  that  such  put 
of  them  as  should  be  thought  fit  might  be  allowed 
likewise  for  a  barrier  to  the  States:  that  Yrtsx* 
should  grant  the  tariff  of  1664  to  the  States;  sod 
exemption  of  fifty  pence  per  ton  upon  Dutch  good^ 
trading  to  that  kingdom :  but  that  these  artidet  ifl 
favour  of  the  States  should  not  be  concluded  till  tbe 
barrier  treaty  were  explained  to  the  queen's  latii^ 
tion. 

"That  the  duke  of  Savoy  should  be  put  in  poeaef- 
sion  of  all  taken  from  him  in  this  war,  and  eojc? 
the  places  yielded  to  him  by  tbe  emperor  and  other 
allies:  that  France  should  likewise  yield  to  him 
Exilles,  Fenestrilles,  Chaumont,  the  valley  of  Tt^- 
gata,  and  the  land  l}-ing  between  Piedmont  >nd 
Mount  Genu. 

*'  That  the  article  about  the  demolishing  of  Bus- 
kirk  should  be  explained." 

As  to  Britain,  the  plenipotentiaries  were  to  iawt 
**  That  Nieuport,  Dendermond,  Ghent,  and  all  fliv*^ 
which  appear  to  be  a  barrier  rather  against  Enr 
land  than  France,  should  either  not  be  given  to  thf 
Dutch,  or  at  least  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  hinder 
the  queen's  subjects  free  passage  to  and  fiom  the 
Low  Countries. 

"That  the  7th  article  of  the  barrier  treaty,  whifh 
empowers  the  States  in  case  of  an  attack  to  pot 
troops  at  discretion  in  all  the  places  of  the  Ix>« 
Countries,  should  be  so  explained  as  to  be  oiider> 
stood  only  of  an  attack  from  Franoe. 
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*'Thki  Britain  should  tnwle  to  the  Low  Countries 
with  the  rame  pmileges  as  the  States  themseWea. 

**Thit  the  most  christian  king  should  acknow> 
ledge  the  succession  of  Hanover,  and  immediately 
obli(^e  the  pretender  to  leave  France ;  and  that  the 
nid  king  should  promise  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
never  to  acknowledge  any  person  for  king  or  queen 
of  England  otherwise  than  according  to  the  settle* 
fflcnta  now  in  force. 

"  That  a  treaty  of  commerce  should  be  commenced 
u  icon  as  possible  between  France  and  Britain; 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  necessary  points  relating 
to  it  be  settled. 

"That  the  Isle  of  St.  Christopher's  should  be  sur^ 
rendered  to  the  queen,  Hudson's  Bay  restored, 
Placentia  and  the  whole  island  of  Newfoundland 
yielded  to  Britain  by  the  most  christian  king :  who 
WM  likewise  to  quit  all  claim  to  Nova  Scotia  and 
Annapolis  Royal. 

*'  That  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  should  be  annexed 
to  the  British  crown. 

"  That  the  assiento  should  be  granted  to  Britain 
for  thirty  years,  with  the  same  advantsge  as  to 
Fiance ;  with  an  extent  of  ground  on  the  river  of 
Pitta  for  keeping  and  refreshing  the  negroes. 

"That  Spain  should  grant  to  the  subjects  of 
Britain  as  large  privileges  as  to  any  other  nation 
whatsoever;  as  likewise  an  exemption  of  duties, 
unounting  to  an  sdvantage  of  at  least  15  per  cent. 

"  That  satisfaction  should  be  demanded  for  what 
ihould  appear  to  be  justly  due  to  her  migesty  from 
the  emperor  and  the  States. 

"Lastly,  That  the  plenipotentiaries  should  consult 
with  those  of  the  protestant  allies  the  most  effectual 
methods  for  restoring  the  protestants  of  France  to 
their  religious  and  civil  liberties,  and  for  the  imme- 
diite  release  of  those  who  are  now  in  the  galleys." 

What  part  of  theee  demands  were  to  be  insisted 
00,  and  what  were  to  be  given  up,  will  appear  by 
the  sequel  of  this  negotiation.  But  there  was  no 
difficulty  of  moment  enough  to  retard  the  peace, 
except  a  method  for  preventing  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain  under  one  prince,  and  the  settling  the 
Wrier  for  Holland ;  which  last,  as  claimed  by  the 
States,  could  in  prudence  and  safety  be  no  more  al- 
lowed by  us  than  by  France. 

The  States  General  having  appointed  Mons.  Buys 
to  be  one  of  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  that 
nunister  left  England  a  few  days  after  the  lord  privy 
Mai.  In  hia  last  conference  with  the  lords  of  the 
council  he  absolutely  declared,  **  That  his  masters 
had  done  their  utmost,  both  by  sea  and  land ;  that 
it  wss  onreaaonable  to  expect  more  ;  that  they  had  ex- 
oeeded  their  proportion,  even  beyond  Britain ;  and 
that  as  to  the  emperor  and  other  allies,  he  knew  no 
expedient  left  for  making  them  act  with  more  vigour 
than  to  pursue  them  with  patbetical  exhortations." 

This  minister  was  sent  over  hither  instructed  and 
empowered  by  halves.  The  ferment  raised  by  the 
united  endeavours  of  our  party  leaders,  among  whom 
he  was  a  constant  fellow-labourer  to  the  utmost  of 
bis  skill,  had  wholly  confounded  him  ;  and  thinking 
to  take  the  ad  vantage  of  negotiating  well  for  Holland 
It  the  expense  of  Britain,  he  acted  but  ill  for  his  own 
country,  and  worse  for  the  common  cause.  How- 
ever, the  queen's  ministers  and  he  parted  with  the 
Kieateat  civility;  and  her  majesty's  present  was 
(louble  the  vmlue  of  what  is  usual  to  the  character 
he  bore. 

As  the  queen  was  determined  to  alter  her  measures 
in  making  war,  so  she  thought  nothing  would  so 
much  convinca  the  States  of  the  necessity  of  a  peace 
&«  to  have  them  frequently  put  in  mind  of  this  reso- 
lution ;  which  her  ambassador  Strafford,  then  at  the 


Hague,  waa  accordingly  directed  to  do :  and  if  they 
should  object,  of  what  ill  consequence  it  would  be 
for  the  enemy  to  know  her  majesty  designed  to  les- 
sen her  expenses;  he  might  answer,  "That  the 
ministers  here  were  sorry  for  it ;  but  the  Dutch  could 
only  blame  themselves  for  forcing  into  such  a  neces- 
sity a  princess  to  whose  friendship  they  owed  the 
preservation  and  grandeur  of  their  republic,  and 
choosing  to  lean  on  a  broken  faction  rather  than 
place  their  confidence  in  the  queen." 

It  was  her  majesty's  earnest  desire  that  there  should 
be  a  perfect  agreement  at  this  treaty  between  the 
ministers  of  all  the  allies ;  than  which  nothing  could 
be  more  effectual  to  make  France  comply  with  their 
just  demands.  Above  all  she  directed  her  plenipo- 
tentiaries to  enter  into  the  strictest  confidence  with 
those  of  Holland ;  and  that,  after  the  States  had  con- 
sented to  explain  the  barrier  treaty  to  her  reasonable 
satisfaction,  both  powers  should  form  between  them 
a  plan  of  general  peace,  from  which  they  would  not 
recede,  and  such  as  might  secure  the  quiet  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  the  particular  interests  of  each  confederate. 

The  Dutch  were  accordingly  pressed  before  the 
congress  opened  to  come  to  some  temperament  upon 
that  famous  treaty ;  because  the  ministers  here  ex- 
pected it  would  be  soon  laid  before  the  house  of  com- 
mons, by  which  the  resentment  of  the  nation  would 
probably  appear  against  those  who  had  been  actors 
and  advisers  in  it :  but  Mons.  Buys,  who  usually 
spoke  for  his  colleagues,  waa  full  of  opposition,  be- 
gan to  expostulate  upon  the  advantages  Britain  had 
stipulated  with  France ;  and  to  insist  *'  That  his 
masters  ought  to  share  equally  in  them  all,  but 
especially  the  assiento  contract :"  so  that  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  fixing  a  previous  good  correspond- 
ence between  Britain  and  the  States,  which  her 
majesty  had  so  earnestly  recommended. 

Certain  regulations  having  ;been  agreed  upon  for 
the  avoiding  of  ceremony  and  other  inconveniences, 
the  conferences  began  at  Utrecht,  upon  the  29th  of 
January,  N.  S.,  1711-12,  at  ten  in  the  morning. 
The  ministers  of  the  allies  going  into  the  town-house 
at  one  door,  and  those  of  France  at  the  same  instant 
at  another,  they  all  took  their  seats  without  distinc- 
tion ;  and  the  bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy  seal,  first 
plenipotentiary  of  Britain,  opened  the  assembly  with 
a  short  speech,  directed  to  the  ministers  of  France, 
in  words  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  MESSiBtjRS, — ^We  are.  here  to  meet  to-day  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  enter  upon  a  treaty  of  general  peace 
between  the  high  allies  and  the  king  your  master. 
We  bring  sincere  intentions,  and  express  orders  from 
our  superiors,  to  concur,  on  their  part,  with  what- 
ever may  advance  and  perfect  so  salutary  and  chris- 
tian a  work.  On  the  other  side  we  hope  you  have 
the  same  disposition ;  and  that  your  orders  will  be 
so  full  as  to  be  able  without  loss  of  time  to  answer 
the  expectation  of  the  high  allies,  by  explaining  your- 
selves clearly  and  roundly  upon  the  points  we  shall 
have  to  settle  in  these  conferences ;  and  that  you  will 
perform  this  in  so  plain  and  specific  a  manner  as 
every  prince  and  state  in  the  confederacy  may  find  a 
just  and  reasonable  satisfaction." 

The  French  began  by  promising  to  explain  the 
overtures  which  Mons.  Mesnager  had  delivered  to 
the  queen  some  months  before,  and  to  give  in  a  spe- 
cific project  of  what  their  master  would  yield,  pro* 
vided  the  allies  would  each  give  a  specific  answer 
by  making  their  several  demands ;  which  method, 
aAer  many  difficulties  and  affected  delays  in  the 
Dutch,  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

But  the  States,  who  had  with  the  utmost  discon- 
tent seen  her  majesty  at  the  head  of  this  negotiation, 
where  they  intended  to  have   placed  themselves. 
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began  to  diflcorer  their  ill-humour  upon  erery  occa- 
sion.  They  raised  endless  difficulties  about  settling 
the  barrier  treaty  as  the  queen  desired ;  and  in  one 
of  the  first  general  conferences  they  would  not  suffer 
the  British  secretary  to  take  the  minutes,  but  nomi- 
nated some  Dutch  professor  for  that  office ;  which 
the  queen  refused,  and  resented  their  behaviour,  as 
a  useless  cavil,  intended  only  to  show  their  want  of 
respect.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  had  great 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Dutch  were  at  this  time 
privately  endearouring  to  engage  in  some  separate 
measures  with  France,  by  the  intervention  of  one 
Moleao,  a  busy  factious  agent  at  Amsterdam,  who 
had  been  often  employed  in  such  intrigues ;  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  which  made  them  so  litigious  and 
slow  in  all  their  steps,  in  hopes  to  break  the  congress, 
and  find  better  terms  for  their  trade  and  barrier  from 
the  French  than  we  ever  could  think  fit  to  allow 
them.  The  Dutch  ministers  did  also  apply  them- 
selves with  industry  to  cultivate  the  imperial  pleni- 
potentiary's favour,  in  order  to  secure  all  advantages 
of  commerce  with  Spain  and  the  West  Indies,  in  case 
those  dominions  could  be  procured  for  the  emperor  : 
for  this  reason  they  avoided  settling  any  general  plan 
of  peace  in  concert  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Britain,  which  her  majesty  desired ;  and  Mons.  Buys 
plainly  told  their  loidships  '*That  it  was  a  point 
which  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  could  consent 
to  before  the  States  were  admitted  equal  sharers 
with  Britain  in  the  trade  of  Spain." 

The  court,  having  notice  of  this  untractable  temper 
in  the  Dutch,  gave  direct  orders  to  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  Britain  for  pressing  those  of  the  States  to  ad- 
just the  gross  inequalities  of  the  barrier  treaty  *  since 
nothing  was  more  usual  or  agreeable  to  reason  than 
for  princes  who  find  themselves  aggrieved  by  preju- 
dicial contracts  to  expect  they  should  be  modified 
and  explained.  And  since  it  now  appeared  by  votes 
in  the  house  of  commons  that  the  sense  of  the  nation 
agreed  with  what  her  majesty  desired,  if  the  Dutch 
ministers  would  not  be  brought  to  any  moderate 
terms  upon  this  demand,  their  lordships  were  directed 
to  improve  and  amend  the  particular  concessions 
made  to  Britain  by  France,  and  form  them  into  a 
treaty ;  for  the  queen  was  determined  never  to  allow 
the  States  any  share  in  the  assiento,  Gibraltar,  and 
Port  Mahon  ;  nor  could  think  it  reasonable  that  they 
should  be  upon  an  equal  foot  with  her  in  the  trade 
of  Spain,  to  the  conquest  whereof  they  had  contri- 
buted so  little. 

Nor  was  the  conduct  of  the  imperial  minister  at 
this  time  less  perplexing  than  that  of  the  States ; 
both  those  powers  appearing  fully  bent  either  upon 
breaking  off  the  negotiation  or  upon  forcing  from 
the  queen  those  advantages  she  expected  by  it  for 
her  own  kingdoms.  Her  majesty  therefore  thought 
fit,  about  the  beginning  of  March,  to  send  Mr.  Thos. 
Harley,  a  near  relation  of  the  treasurer's,  to  Utrecht, 
fully  informed  of  her  mind ;  which  he  was  directed 
to  communicate  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Britain. 

Mr.  Harley  stopped  in  his  way  to  Utrecht  at  the 
Hague,  and  there  told  the  pensionary  **  That 
noting  had  happened  lately  in  England  but  what 
was  long  ago  foretold  him,  as  well  as  the  other  mi- 
nisters of  the  allies:  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  commons,  particularly  about  the  barrier 
treaty,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  queen  and  the  nation  had  been  treated  by 
Mons.  Bothmar,  Count  Gallas,  Buys,  and  other 
foreign  ministers :  that  if  the  States  would  yet  enter 
into  a  strict  union  with  the  queen,  give  her  satisfac- 
tion in  the  said  treaty,  and  join  in  concert  with  her 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht,  a  safe  and  advantageous 
peace  might  be  obtained  for  the  whole  alliance; 


otherwise  her  majesty  must  save  her  own  ctnintr;, 
and  join  with  such  of  her  allies  as  would  join  with 
her. 

"  As  to  the  war,  that  the  conduct  of  the  tlliei,  and 
their  opposition  to  the  queen,  her  private  intriguei 
carried  on  among  her  own  subjects,  as  well  as  bjf 
open  remonstrances,  had  made  the  house  of  comiDoni 
take  that  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  the  miniiten. 

•*  Lastly,  That  in  case  the  present  treaty  were 
broken  off  by  the  Dutch  refusing  to  comply,  her  ma- 
jesty thought  it  reasonable  to  insist  that  some  cau- 
tionary places  be  put  into  her  hands  as  pledges  that 
no  other  negotiation  should  be  entered  into  by  the 
States  General  without  her  participation.*' 

Mr.  Hariey's  instructions  to  the  queen's  plenipotn* 
tiaries  were,  **  That  they  should  press  those  of  Fnnce 
to  open  themselves  as  ikr  as  possible  in  concertiaf 
such  a  plan  of  a  general  peace  as  might  give  rpasoa* 
able  satisfaction  to  all  the  confederates,  and  toch  v 
her  parliament  would  approve :  that  the  people  of 
England  believed  France  would  consent  to  such  a 
plan ;  wherein  if  they  found  themselves  deceired 
they  would  be  as  eager  for  prosecuting  the  wv  a> 
ever." 

Their  lordships  were  to  declare  openly  to  the 
Dutch,  "  That  no  extremity  should  make  her  ma- 
jesty depart  from  insisting  to  have  the  sssiento  (br 
her  own  subjects,  and  to  keep  Gibraltar  tod  Port 
Mahon  :  but  if  the  States  would  agree  with  her  opoa 
these  three  heads  she  would  be  content  to  redun 
the  trade  of  Spain  and  the  West  Indies  to  the  condi- 
tion it  was  in  under  the  late  catholic  king  Charles  II." 

The  French  were  further  to  be  pressed,  "That 
the  pretender  should  be  immediately  sent  out  of  that 
kingdom  ;  and  that  the  most  efit^ctual  method  abouid 
be  taken  for  preventing  the  union  of  Fiance  and 
Spain  under  one  prince." 

About  this  time  her  mi^esty's  ministers,  snd  thote 
of  the  allies  at  Utrecht,  delivered  in  the  several  ft*- 
ttUata  or  demands  of  their  masters  to  the  Freorh 
plenipotentiaries ;  which  having  been  since  made 
public,  and  all  of  them,  except  those  of  Britain,  im 
much  varying  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  tke 
reader  would  be  but  ill  entertained  vnth  a  traniaip: 
of  them  here. 

Upon  intelligence  of  the  last  dauphin's  death,  the 
father,  son,  and  grandson,  all  of  that  tide,  dyio; 
within  the  compass  of  a  year,  Mons.  Gualtierwnt 
to  France  with  letters  to  the  marquis  de  Torcr.  tc 
propose  her  majesty's  expedient  for  preventing  th* 
union  of  that  kingdom  with  Spain ;  which,  as  it  wu 
the  most  important  article  to  be  settled,  in  order  t} 
secure  peace  for  Europe,  so  it  was  a  point  that  r^ 
quired  to  be  speedily  adjusted  underlie  present  cr- 
cumstances  and  situation  of  the  Bourbon  family  • 
there  being  only  left  a  child  of  two  years  old  to  stand 
between  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his  succeeding  to 
the  crown  of  France. 

Her  majesty  likewise  pressed  France,  by  ihf  aam' 
despatches,  to  send  full  instructions  to  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries, empowering  them  to  offer  such  a  plan  ^ 
peace  as  might  give  reasonable  satisfaction  toiUhrr 
allies. 

The  queen's  proposal  for  preventing  a  union  be- 
tween France  and  Spain  was,  "  That  Philip  fi«>yi^ 
formally  renounce  the  kingdom  of  France  for  hire- 
self  and  his  posterity ;  and  that  this  renunciatioo 
should  be  confirmed  by  the  cortes  or  states  of  Spain, 
who  without  question  would  heartily  concur  again^ 
such  a  union,  by  which  their  country'  must  becninei 
province  to  France."  In  like  manner  the  Frenfi 
princes  of  the  blood  were  severally  to  renounce  aa 
title  to  Spain. 

The  French  raised  many  difBcnltics  upon  seienl 
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partleulan  of  thii  expedient,  but  the  queen  penieted 
to  refuse  any  pUn  of  peace  before  this  weighty  point 
were  lettled  in  the  manner  the  proposed ;  which  was 
s/lerward»  submitted  to»  as  in  proper  place  we  shall 
obierTe.  In  the  mean  time  the  negotiation  at  Utrecht 
proceeded  with  a  rery  slow  pace ;  the  Dutch  inter- 
potiog  all  obstructions  they  could  contriTe»  refusing 
to  come  to  any  reasonable  temper  upon  the  barrier 
treaty,  or  to  offer  a  plan  in  concert  with  the  queen 
for  a  general  peace.  Nothing  less  would  satisfy 
them  than  the  partaking  in  tiiose  advantages  we  had 
itipulated  for  ourselres,  and  which  did  no  wise  inter- 
fere with  their  trade  or  security.  They  still  expect- 
ed some  turn  in  England.  Their  friends  on  this 
«de  bad  ventured  to  assure  them  **  That  the  queen 
coald  not  live  many  months ;"  which  indeed  from 
the  bad  state  of  her  majesty's  health  was  reasonable 
to  expect.  The  British  plenipotentiaries  daily  dis- 
corered  new  endeavours  of  Holland  to  treat  privately 
with  France.  And  lastly,  those  among  the  States 
who  desired  the  war  should  continue  strove,  to'gain 
time  until  the  campaign  should  open ;  and,  by  re- 
KolTing  to  enter  into  action  with  the  first  opportu- 
nity, render  all  things  desperate,  and  break  up  the 
congress. 

This  scheme  did  exactly  fall  in  with  prince  Eu- 
gene's dispositions,  whom  the  States  had  chosen  for 
tbeir  general,  and  of  whose  conduct  in  this  conjunc- 
ture the  queen  had  too  much  reason  to  be  Jealous. 
Bat  her  nuyesty,  who  was  resolved  to  do  her  utmost 
toward  putting  a  good  and  speedy  end  to  the  war, 
baring  placed  the  duke  of  Ormond  at  the  head  of 
her  forces  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  now  arrived, 
directed  him  to  keep  all  the  troops  in  British  pay, 
whether  subjects  or  foreigners,  immediately  under 
his  own  command ;  and  to  be  cautious  for  awhile 
in  engaging  in  any  action  of  importance,  unless  upon 
a  very  apparent  advantage.  At  the  same  time  the 
queen  determined  to  m^e  one  thorough  trial  of  the 
disposition  of  the  States,  by  allowing  them  the  ut- 
most concessions  that  could  any  wav  suit  either  with 
her  safety  or  honour.  She  therefore  directed  her 
ministers  at  Utrecht  to  tell  the  6utch,  "That  in 
order  to  show  how  desirous  she  was  to  live  in  perfect 
amity  with  that  republic,  she  would  resign  up  the  15 
per  cent,  advantage  upon  English  goods  sent  to  the 
Spanish  dominions,  which  the  French  king  had  of- 
fered her  by  a  power  from  his  grandson ;  and  be  con- 
tent to  reduce  that  trade  to  the  state  in  which  it  was 
under  the  late  king  of  Spain.  She  would  accept  of 
tny  tolerable  softening  of  those  words  in  the  7th 
Article  of  the  barrier  treaty,  where  it  is  said, 
'The  States  shall  have  power,  in  case  of  an  appa- 
rent attack,  to  put  as  many  troops  as  they  please  into 
all  the  places  of  the  Netherlands,'  without  specifying 
an  attack  from  the  side  of  France,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done ;  otherwise  the  queen  might  justly  think 
they  were  preparing  themselves  for  a  rupture  with 
Britain.  Her  msjesty  likewise  consented  that  the 
States  should  keep  Nieuport,  Dendermond,  and  the 
castle  of  Ghent,  as  an  addition  to  their  barrier,  al- 
tboogh  she  were  sensible  how  injurious  those  con- 
cessions would  be  to  the  trade  of  her  subjects ;  and 
would  waive  the  demand  of  Ostend  being  delivered 
into  her  hands,  which  she  might  with  justice  insist 
on.  In  return  for  all  this,  that  the  queen  only  de- 
Mred  the  ministers  of  the  States  would  enter  into  a 
close  correspondence  with  hers ;  and  settle  between 
(hem  some  plan  of  a  general  peace,  which  might  give 
reasonable  content  to  all  her  allies,  and  which  her 
majesty  would  endeavour  to  bring  France  to  consent 
to.  She  desired  the  trade  of  her  kingdoms  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  the  towns  of  their  barrier,  might 
be  upon  as  jood  a  foot  as  it  was  before  the  war  be- 


gan: that  the  Dutch  would  not  insist  to  have  a 
share  in  the  assiento,  to  which  they  had  not  the  least 
pretensions ;  and  that  they  would  no  longer  encou- 
rage the  intrigues  of  a  faction  against  her  govern- 
ment. Her  m^esty  assured  them,  in  plain  terms, 
that  her  own  future  measures,  and  the  conduct  of 
her  plenipotentiaries,  should  be  wholly  governed  by 
their  behaviour  in  these  points ;  and  that  her  offers 
were  only  conditional,  in  case  of  their  compliance 
with  what  she  desired." 

But  all  these  proofs  of  the  queen's  kindness  and 
sincerity  could  not  avail.  "The  Dutch  ministers 
pleaded  '*  They  had  no  power  to  concert  the  plan  of 
general  peace  with  those  of  Britain."  However, 
they  assured  the  latter  **  That  the  assiento  was  the 
only  difficulty  which  stuck  with  their  masters." 
Whereupon  at  their  desire  a  contract  for  that  traffic 
was  twice  read  to  them ;  after  which  they  appeared 
very  well  satisfied,  and  said  '*  They  would  go  to  the 
Hague  for  further  instructions."  Thither  they 
went ;  and  after  a  week's  absence  returned  the  same 
answer,  "  That  they  had  no  power  to  settle  a  scheme 
of  peace ;  but  could  only  discourse  of  it  when  the 
difficulties  of  the  barrier  treaty  were  over."  And 
Mons.  Buys  took  a  journey  to  Amsterdam  on  pur- 
pose to  stir  up  that  city  where  he  was  pensionary 
against  yielding  the  assiento  to  Britain;  but  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  negotiation ;  the  point  being 
yielded  up  there  and  in  most  other  towns  in  Holland. 

It  will  have  an  odd  sound  in  history,  and  appear 
hardly  credible,  that  in  several  petty  republics  of 
single  towns  which  make  up  the  States  General,  it 
should  be  formally  debated  whether  the  queen  of 
Great  Britain,  who  preserved  the  commonwealth  at 
the  charge  of  so  many  millions,  should  be  suffered 
to  enjoy  after  a  peace  the  liberty  granted  her  by 
Spain  of  selling  African  slaves  in  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions of  America!  But  there  was  a  prevailing 
faction  at  the  Hague  violently  bent  against  any 
peace  where  the  queen  must  act  that  part  which 
they  had  intended  for  themselves.  These  politicians* 
who  held  constant  correspondence  with  their  old 
dejected  friends  in  England,  were  daily  fed  with  the 
vain  hopes  of  the  queen's  death  or  the  party's  re- 
storation. They  likewise  endeavoured  to  spin  out 
the  time  till  prince  Eugene's  activity  had  pushed 
on  some  great  event  which  might  govern  or  perplex 
the  conditions  of  peace.  Therefore  the  Dutch  pleni- 
potentiaries who  proceeded  by  the  instructions  of 
those  mistaken  patriots,  acted  in  every  point  with  a 
spirit  of  UUgiousness,  than  which  nothing  could 
give  greater  advantage  to  the  enemy ;  a  strict  union 
between  the  allies,  but  especially  Britain  and  Hol- 
land, being  doubtless  the  only  means  for  procuring 
safe  and  honourable  terras  from  France. 

But  neither  was  this  the  worst ;  for  the  queen  re- 
ceived undoubted  intelligence  from  Utrecht  that  the 
Dutch  were  again  attempting  a  separate  correspond- 
ence with  France  ;  and  by  letters  intercepted  here 
from  Yienna  it  was  found  that  the  imperial  court, 
whose  ministers  were  in  the  utmost  confidence  with 
those  of  Holland,  expressed  the  most  furious  rage 
against  her  majesty  for  the  steps  she  had  taken  to 
advance  a  peace. 

This  unjustifiable  treatment  the  queen  could  not 
digest  from  an  ally  upon  whom  she  had  conferred  so 
many  signal  obligations,  whom  she  had  used  with 
so  much  indulgence  and  sincerity  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  negotiation,  and  had  so  often  invited 
to  go  along  with  her  in  every  motion  toward  a  peace. 
She  apprehended  Ukewise  that  the  negotiation 
might  be  taken  out  of  her  hands  if  France  could  be 
secure  of  easier  conditions  in  Holland,  or  might 
think  that  Britain  wanted  power  to  influence  the 
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whole  confederacy.  She  resolyed  therefore  on  this 
occasion  to  exert  herself  with  vigour,  steadinessi  and 
despatch ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May  sent  her 
commands  to  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  repair  imme- 
diately to  England,  in  order  to  consult  with  her 
ministers  what  was  proper  to  be  done. 

The  proposal  above  mentioned  for  preventing  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain  met  with  many  difficuU 
ties;  Mons.  de  Torcy  raising  objections  against 
several  parts  of  it.  But  the  queen  refused  to  pro- 
ceed any  further  with  France  until  this  weighty 
point  were  fully  settled  to  her  satisfaction;  after 
which  she  promised  to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms, 
prorided  the  town  and  citadel  of  Dunkirk  might  be 
delivered  as  a  pledge  into  her  hands ;  and  proposed 
that  Ipres  might  be  surrendered  to  the  Dutch,  if 
they  would  consent  to  come  into  the  suspension. 
France  absolutely  refused  the  latter ;  and  the  States 
General  having  acted  in  perpetual  contradiction  to 
her  majesty,  she  pressed  that  matter  no  further,  be- 
cause she  doubted  they  would  not  agree  to  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms.  However,  she  resolved  to  put  a 
speedy  end  or  at  least  intermission  to  her  own  share 
in  the  war :  and  the  French  having  declared  them- 
selves ready  to  agree  to  her  expedients  for  prevent- 
ing the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  and  consented  to 
the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  positive  orders  were  sent 
to  the  duke  of  Ormond  to  avoid  engaging  in  any 
battle  or  siege  until  he  had  further  instructions  ;  but 
he  was  directed  to  conceal  his  orders,  and  to  find 
the  best  excuses  he  could  if  any  pressing  occasion 
should  offer. 

The  reasons  for  this  unusual  proceeding,  which 
made  a  mighty  noise,  were  of  sufficient  weight  to 
justify  it ;  for  pursuant  to  the  agreement  made  be- 
tween us  and  France,  a  courier  was  then  despatched 
from  Fontainbleau  to  Madrid  with  the  offer  of  an 
alternative  to  Philip,  either  of  resigning  Spain  im- 
mediately to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  upon  the  hopes  of 
succeeding  to  France,  and  some  present  advantage, 
which  not  having  been  accepted  is  needless  to  dilate 
on ;  or  of  adhering  to  Spain,  and  renouncing  all 
future  claim  to  France  for  himself  and  his  posterity. 

Until  it  could  be  known  which  part  Philip  would 
accept,  the  queen  would  not  take  possession  of 
Dunkirk,  nor  suffer  an  armistice  to  be  declared. 
But,  however,  since  the  most  christian  king  had 
agreed  that  his  grandson  should  be  forced  in  case  of 
a  refusal  to  make  his  choice  immediately,  her  ma- 
jesty could  not  endure  to  think  that  perhaps  some 
thousands  of  lives  of  her  own  subjects  and  allies 
might  be  sacrificed  without  necessity,  if  an  occasion 
should  be  found  or  sought  for  fighting  a  battle  ; 
which  she  very  well  knew  prince  Eugene  would 
eagerly  attempt,  and  put  all  into  confusion,  to  gratify 
his  own  ambition,  the  enmity  of  his  new  masters 
the  Dutch,  and  the  rage  of  his  court. 

But  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who,  with  every  other 
quality  that  can  accomplish  or  adorn  a  great  man, 
inherits  all  the  valour  and  loyalty  of  his  ancestors, 
found  it  very  difficult  to  acquit  himself  of  his  com- 
mission ;  for  prince  Eugene  and  all  the  field>depu- 
ties  of  the  States  had  begun  already  to  talk  either  of 
attacking  the  enemy  or  besieging  Quesnoy ;  the  con- 
federate army  being  now  all  joined  by  the  troops 
they  expected.  And  accordingly,  about  three  days 
after  the  duke  had  received  those  orders  from  court, 
it  was  proposed  to  his  grace  at  a  meeting  with  the 
prince  and  deputies  "  That  the  French  aimy  should 
be  attacked,  their  camp  having  been  viewed,  and  a 
great  opportunity  offering  to  do  it  with  success ;  for 
the  Mareschal  de  Villars,  who  had  notice  sent  him 
by  Mons.  de  Torcy  of  what  was  passing,  and  had 
signified  the  same  by  a  trumpet  to  the  duke,  showed 


less  Tigilance  than  was  vumtl  to  that  general ;  taking 
no  precautions  to  secure  his  camp  or  observe  the 
motions  of  the  allies,  probably  on  purpose  to  pro- 
voke  them."  The  duke  said,  "That  the  earl  of 
Strafford's  sudden  departure  for  England  made  him 
believe  there  was  something  of  consequeuce  now 
transacting,  which  would  be  known  in  four  or  five 
days ;  and  therefore  desired  they  would  defer  thi« 
or  any  other  undertaking  until  he  could  receitf 
fresh  letters  from  England."  Whereupon  the  prince 
and  deputies  immediately  told  the  duke  «*That  thry 
looked  for  such  an  answer  as  he  had  given  them : 
that  they  had  suspected  our  measures  for  some 
time ;  and  their  suspicions  were  confirmed  by  the 
express  his  grace  had  so  lately  received,  as  well  u 
by  the  negligence  of  Mons.  Villars."  They  appeared 
extremely  dissatisfied,  and  the  deputies  told  the 
duke  **  That  they  would  immediately  send  an  9t- 
count  of  his  answer  to  their  masters :"  which  they 
accordingly  did  ;  and  soon  after,  by  order  from  the 
States,  wrote  him  an  expostulating  letter  in  s  style 
less  respectful  than  became  them;  desiring  him 
among  other  things  to  explain  himself,  whether  be 
had  positive  orders  not  to  fight  the  French;  »nd 
afterwards  told  him,  "  They  were  sure  he  had  such 
orders,  otherwise  he  could  not  answer  what  he  had 
done."  But  the  duke  still  waived  the  question,  «*y- 
ing, "  He  would  be  glad  to  have  letters  from  Eng- 
land before  he  entered  upon  action;  and  that  he 
expected  them  daily." 

Upon  this  incident  the  ministers  and  generali  of 
the  allies  immediately  took  the  alarm.  Tented  their 
fury  in  violent  expressions  against  the  queen  iud 
those  she  employed  in  her  councils;  said  "Thet 
were  betrayed  by  BriUin  ;"  and  assumed  the  coun- 
tenance of  those  who  think  they  have  received  an 
injury,  and  are  disposed  to  return  it. 

The  duke  of  Ormond*s  army  consisted  of  18,<W0 
of  her  majesty's  subjects,  and  about  30,000  hired 
from  other  princes,  either  wholly  by  the  queen,  or 
jointly  by  her  and  the  States.  The  duke  imme- 
d lately  informed  the  court  of  the  dispositions  be 
found  among  the  foreign  generals  upon  this  occs- 
sion ;  and  "  that  upon  an  exigency  he  could  only 
depend  on  the  British  troops  adhering  to  him ;  thoie 
of  Hanover  having  already  determined  to  desert  to 
the  Dutch,  and  tempted  the  Danes  to  do  the  like ;  and 
that  he  had  reason  to  suppose  the  same  of  the  re«t/' 

Upon  the  news  arriving  at  Uticcht  that  the  duke 
of  Ormond  had  refused  to  engage  in  any  actioo 
against  the  enemy,  the  Dutch  ministers  there  wert 
immediately  to  make  their  complaints  to  the  lord 
privy  seal ;  agijravating  the  strangeness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, together  with  the  consequence  of  it,  in  t^ 
loss  of  a  most  favourable  opportunity  of  ruining  tw 
French  army,  and  the  discontent  it  must  need* 
create  in  the  whole  body  of  the  confederates ;  add- 
ing "  How  hard  it  was  that  they  should  be  kept  m 
the  dark,  and  have  no  communication  of  what  «« 
done  in  a  point  which  so  nearly  concerned  them. 
They  concluded  •*  That  the  duke  must  needs  htte 
acted  by  orders ;"  and  desired  his  lordship  to  write 
both  to  court  and  to  his  grace  what  they  had  nownid. 

The  bishop  answered  ••  That  he  knew  nothiny  of 
this  fact  but  what  they  had  told  him  ;  and  therefore 
was  not  prepared  with  a  reply  to  their  representa- 
tions: only  in  general  he  would  rentnre  to  i»y 
that  this  case  appeared  very  like  the  conduct  of  th«r 
field-deputies  upon  former  occasions :  that  if  sow 
orders  were  given,  they  were  certainly  built  «!»«> 
very  justifiable  foundations ;  and  would  soon  be  « 
explained  as  to  convince  the  States  and  all  ih^ 
world  that  the  common  interest  would  be  better 
provided  for  another  way  than  by  a  battle  or  w«r  • 
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that  tbe  want  of  communication  which  they  com- 
pUined  of  could  not  make  the  States  so  uneasy  as 
their  declining  to  receive  it  had  made  the  queen, 
who  had  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  persuade 
them  to  concur  with  her  in  concerting  every  step 
toward  a  general  peace,  and  settling  such  a  plan  as 
both  tides  might  approve  and  adhere  to ;  hut  to  this 
dsT  the  States  had  not  thought  fit  to  accept  those 
offers,  or  to  authorise  any  of  tlieir  ministers  to  treat 
with  her  m^esty's  plenipotentiaries  upon  that  af- 
fair, although  they  had  been  pressed  to  it  ever  since 
the  negotiation  began :  that  his  lordship,  to  show 
that  be  did  not  speak  his  private  sense  alone,  took 
this  opportunity  to  execute  the  orders  he  had  re- 
ceired  the  evening  before,  by  declaring  to  them  that 
all  her  majesty's  offers  for  adjusting  the  differences 
between  her  and  the  States  were  founded  upon  this 
exprsss  condition, — That  they  should  come  imme- 
diately into  the  queen's  measures,  and  act  openly 
and  sincerely  with  her ;  and  that  from  their  conduct 
ao  directly  contrary  she  now  looked  upon  herself  to 
be  under  no  obligation  to  them." 

Monsieur  Buys  and  his  colleagues  were  stunned 
with  this  declaration,  made  to  them  at  a  time  when 
they  pretended  to  think  the  right  of  complaining  to 
be  on  their  side,  and  had  come  to  the  bisliop  upon 
that  errand.  But  after  their  surprise  was  abated, 
and  Buys'  long  reasonings  at  an  end,  they  began  to 
think  how  matters  might  be  retrieved,  and  were  of 
opinion  that  the  States  should  immediately  despatch 
a  minister  to  England,  unless  his  lordship  were  em- 
powered to  treat  with  them,  which  without  new 
commands  he  said  he  was  not.  They  afterwards 
desired  to  know  of  the  bishop  what  the  meaning 
was  of  the  last  words  in  his  declaration,  "  That  her 
majesty  looked  upon  herself  to  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  them."  He  told  them  his  opinion,  "  That 
at  the  queen  was  bound  by  treaty  to  concert  with 
the  States  the  conditions  of  a  peace,  so  upon  their 
declining  the  concert  so  frequently  offered  she  was 
acquitted  of  that  obligation  ;  but  that  he  verily  be- 
lieved, whatever  measures  her  majesty  should  take, 
tbe  would  always  have  a  friendly  regard  to  the  in- 
terest of  their  commonwealth  ;  and  that,  as  their 
nnkindness  had  been  very  unexpected  and  disagree- 
able to  her  nuijesty,  so  Uieir  compliance  would  be 
equally  pleasing." 

I  have  been  the  more  circumstantial  in  relating 
this  affair  because  it  furnished  abundance  of  dis- 
course, and  gare  rise  to  many  wild  conjectures  and 
misrepresentations,  as  well  here  as  in  Holland,  es- 
pecially that  part  which  concerned  the  duke  of  Or- 
mond ;  for  the  angry  faction  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, upon  the  first  intelligence  that  the  duke  had 
declined  to  act  offensively  against  France  in  con- 
currence vrith  the  allies,  moved  for  an  address 
wherein  tbe  queen  should  be  informed  of  "  the  deep 
concern  of  her  commons  for  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences to  the  common  cause  which  must  arise  from 
this  proceeding  of  her  general ;  and  to  beseech  her 
that  apeedy  instructions  might  be  given  to  the 
duke  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour  in  order  to 
quiet  the  minds  of  her  people,"  &c«  But  a  great 
majority  was  against  this  motion,  and  a  resolution 
drawn  op  and  presented  to  the  queen  by  the  whole 
house  of  a  quite  contrary  tenor :  "  That  they  had  an 
entire  confidence  in  her  majesty's  most  gracious  pro- 
mise to  communicate  to  her  parliament  the  terms  of 
tbe  peace  before  the  same  should  be  concluded ; 
and  that  they  would  support  her  majesty  in  obtain- 
itur  an  honoarable  and  safe  peace  against  all  such 
persons,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  who  have  endea- 
%oared  or  shall  endeavour  to  obstruct  the  same." 

The  courier  sent  with  the  alternative  to  Spain 


was  now  returned,  with  an  account  that  Philip  had 
chosen  to  renounce  France  for  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity ;  whereof  the  queen  having  received  notice, 
her  majesty,  upon  the  6ch  of  June,  in  a  long  speech 
to  both  houses  of  parliament,  laid  before  them  the 
terms  of  a  general  peace  stipulated  between  her  and 
France.  This  speech  being  the  plan  whereby  both 
France  and  the  allies  have  been  obliged  to  proceed 
in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  treaty,  I  shall  desire 
the  reader's  leave  to  insert  it  at  length,  although  I 
believe  it  has  been  already  in  most  hands : 

**  My  Lords  and  Qentlembm,— The  making  of 
peace  and  war  is  the  undoubted  prerogative  of  the 
crown.  Yet  such  is  the  just  confidence  I  place  in 
you,  that,  at  the  opening  of  this  session,  I  acquainted 
you  that  a  negotiation  lor  a  general  peace  was  begun ; 
and  after\vards,  by  messages,  I  promised  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  terms  of  peace  before  the  same 
should  be  concluded. 

**  In  pursuance  of  that  promise  I  now  come  to  let 
you  know  upon  what  terms  a  general  peace  may  be 
made. 

**  I  need  not  mention  the  difficulties  which  arise 
from  the  very  nature  of  this  affair ;  and  it  is  but  too 
apparent  that  these  difficulties  have  been  increased 
by  other  obstructions  artfully  contrived  to  hinder 
this  great  and  good  work. 

*'  Nothing  however  has  moved  me  from  steadily 
pursuing,  in  the  first  place,  the  true  interests  of  my 
own  kingdoms ;  and  1  have  not  omitted  anything 
which  might  procure  to  all  our  allies  what  is  due  to 
them  by  treaties,  and  what  is  necessary  for  their 
security. 

"  The  assuring  of  the  protestant  succession,  as  by 
law  established,  in  the  house  of  Hanover  to  these 
kingdoms,  being  what  I  have  nearest  at  heart,  par- 
ticular care  is  taken,  not  only  to  have  that  acknow- 
ledged in  the  strongest  terms,  but  to  have  an  addi- 
tional security  by  the  removal  of  that  person  out  of 
the  dominions  of  France  who  has  pretended  to  dis- 
turb this  settlement. 

"  The  apprehension  that  Spain  and  the  West 
Indies  might  be  united  to  France  was  the  chief  in- 
ducement to  begin  this  war ;  and  the  effectual  pre- 
venting of  such  a  union  was  the  principle  I  laid 
down  at  the  commencement  of  this  treaty.  Former 
examples  and  the  late  negotiations  sufficiently  show 
how  difficult  it  is  to  find  means  to  accomplish  this 
work.  I  would  not  content  myself  with  such  as  are 
speculative  or  depend  on  treaties  only;  I  insisted 
on  what  was  'solid,  and  to  have  at  hand  the  power 
of  executing  what  should  be  agreed. 

**  I  can  Uierefore  now  tell  you  that  France  at  last 
is  brought  to  offer  that  the  duke  of  Anjou  shall  for 
himself  and  his  descendants  renounce  for  ever  all 
claim  to  the  crown  of  France ;  and  that  this  im- 
portant article  may  be  exposed  to  no  hazard,  the 
performance  is  to  accompany  the  promise. 

"  At  the  same  time  the  succession  to  the  crown 
of  France  is  to  be  declared,  after  the  death  of  the 
present  dauphin  and  his  sons,  to  be  in  the  duke  of 
Berry  and  his  sons,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
his  sons,  and  so  on  to  the  rest  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

**  As  to  Spain  and  the  Indies,  the  succession  to 
those  dominions,  after  the  duke  of  Anjou  and  his 
children,  is  to  descend  to  such  prince  as  shsU  be 
agreed  upon  at  the  treaty ;  for  ever  excluding  the 
rest  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

**  For  confirming  the  renunciations  and  settle- 
ments before  mentioned,  it  is  further  offered  that 
they  should  be  ratified  in  the  most  strong  and 
solemn  manner  both  in  France  and  Spain  ;  and 
that  those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  all  the  other  powers 
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engaged  in  the  present  war,  shall  be  goarantees  to 
the  same. 

**  The  nature  of  this  proposal  is  such  that  it  ex- 
ecutes itself:  the  interest  of  Spain  is  to  support  it ; 
and  in  France,  the  persons  to  whom  that  succession 
is  to  belong  will  be  ready  and  powerful  enough  to 
vindicate  their  own  right. 

**  France  and  Spain  are  now  more  effectually  di- 
Tided  than  ever.  And  thus,  by  the  blessing  of  God, 
will  a  real  balance  of  power  be  fixed  in  Europe,  and 
remain  liable  to  as  few  accidents  as  human  affairs 
can  be  exempted  from. 

"  A  treaty  of  commerce  between  these  kingdoms 
and  France  has  been  entered  upon ;  but  the  exces- 
sive duties  laid  on  some  goods,  and  the  prohibition 
of  others,  make  it  impossible  to  finish  this  work  so 
soon  as  were  to  be  desired.  Care  is  however 
taken  to  establish  a  method  of  settling  this  matter ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  provision  is  made  that  the 
same  privileges  and  advantages  as  shall  be  granted 
to  any  other  nation  by  France  shall  be  granted  in 
like  manner  to  us. 

**  The  division  of  the  island  of  St.  Christopher  be- 
tween us  and  the  French  having  been  the  cause  of 
great  inconveniency  and  damage  to  my  subjects,  I 
have  demanded  to  have  an  absolute  cession  made  to 
me  of  that  whole  island  ;  and  France  agrees  to  this 
demand. 

"Our  interest  is  so  deeply  concerned  in  the  trade 
of  North  America  that  I  have  used  my  utmost  en- 
deavours  to  adjust  that  article  in  the  most  beneficial 
manner.  France  consents  to  restore  to  us  the  whole 
bay  and  straits  of  Hudson ;  to  deliver  up  the  island 
of  Newfoundland,  with  Placentia ;  and  to  make  an 
absolute  cession  of  Annapolis,  with  the  rest  of  Nova 
Scotia  or  Arcadie. 

**  The  safety  of  our  home  trade  will  be  better  pro- 
vided for  by  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 

**  Our  Mediterranean  trade,  and  the  British  in- 
terest and  influence  in  those  parts,  will  be  secure  by 
the  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Fort  Mahon,  with 
the  whole  island  of  Minorca,  which  are  offered  to 
remain  in  my  hands. 

**  The  trade  to  Spain  and  to  the  West  Indies  may 
in  general  be  settled  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
late  king  of  Spain,  Charles  II. ;  and  a  particular 
provision  be  made  that  all  advantages,  rights,  or  pri- 
vileges which  have  been  granted,  or  which  may  here- 
after be  granted  by  Spain  to  any  other  nation,  shall 
be  in  like  manner  granted  to  the  sul^ects  of  Great 
BritaiiL 

**  But  the  part  which  we  have  borne  in  the  prose- 
cution of  this  war  entitling  us  to  some  distinction 
in  the  terms  of  peace,  I  have  insisted  and  obtained 
that  the  assiento  or  contract  for  furnishing  the 
Spanish  West  Indies  with  negroes  shall  be  made 
with  us  for  the  term  of  thirty  years,  in  the  same 
manner  as  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  French  for  ten 
years  past. 

**  I  have  not  taken  upon  me  to  determine  the  in* 
terests  of  our  confederates  :  these  must  be  adjusted 
in  the  congress  at  Utrecht;  where  my  best  endea- 
vours shall  be  employed,  as  they  have  hitherto  con- 
stantly been,  to  procure  to  every  one  of  them  all 
just  and  reasonable  satisfaction.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  think  it  proper  to  acquaint  you  that  France  offers 
to  make  the  Rhine  the  barrier  of  the  empire ;  to  yield 
Brlsac,  the  fort  of  Kehl  and  Landau ;  and  to  raze 
all  the  fortresses  both  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
and  in  that  river. 

**  As  to  the  protestant  interest  in  Germany,  there 
will  be,  on  the  part  of  France,  no  objection  to  the 
resettling  thereof  on  the  foot  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia. 


**  The  Spanish  Low  Countries  may  go  to  his  im- 
perial majesty :  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sardinisi 
the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  places  belonging  to 
Spain  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany,  may  likewise  be 
yielded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  to  the  emperor. 

**  As  to  the  kinifiom  of  Sicily,  though  there  »• 
mains  no  dispute  concerning  the  cession  of  it  by  the 
duke  of  Anjou,  yet  the  disposition  thereof  Ib  not  vet 
determined. 

«*  The  interests  of  the  States  General  with  reipect 
to  commerce  are  agreed  to  as  they  have  been  de- 
manded by  their  own  ministers,  with  the  exception 
only  of  some  very  fiew  species  of  merchandise ;  tod 
the  entire  barrier  as  demanded  by  the  States  in  17(0 
from  France,  except  two  or  three  places  at  moat 

'*  As  to  these  exceptions,  several  expedients  are  pro- 
posed :  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  this  barrier  mty  be 
so  s^led  as  to  render  that  republic  perfectly  secoit 
against  any  enterprise  on  the  part  of  France ;  which 
is  the  ^foundation  of  all  my  engagements  upon  this 
'head  with  the  States. 

**  The  demands  of  Portugal  depending  on  the  d» 
position  of  Spain,  and  that  article  having  been  joo^ 
in  dispute,  it  has  not  been  yet  possible  to  make  any 
considerable  progress  therein  :  but  my  plenipoteo- 
tiariea  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to  assist  thai 
king  in  his  pretensions. 

<*  Those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  are  such  as  1  hope 
will  admit  of  little  difficulty  on  the  part  o^  Ffsnce; 
and  my  utmost  endeavours  shall  not  be  wanting  to 
procure  all  I  am  able  to  so  good  an  ally. 

**  The  difference  between  the  barrier  demanded 
for  the  duke  of  Savoy  in  1709  and  the  offen  no* 
made  by  France  is  very  inconsiderable :  but  U»t 
prince  having  so  signally  distinguished  himself  in  (he 
service  of  the  common  cause,  I  am  endeavouring  to 
procure  for  him  still  further  advantages. 

**  France  has  consented  that  the  elector  FalatiiK 
shall  continue  his  present  rank  among  tbe  electors 
and  remain  in  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate. 

**  The  electoral  dignity  is  likewise  acknowledged 
in  the  house  of  Hanover,  according  to  the  article  iif 
serted,  at  that  prince's  desire,  in  my  demands. 

**  And  as  to  the  rest  of  the  allies,  I  make  no  doabt 
of  being  able  to  secure  their  several  interests. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gbntlbmsn,  —  I  have  now 
communicated  to  you  not  only  the  terms  of  peace 
which  may  by  the  future  treaty  be  obtained  for  idt 
own  subjects,  but  likewise  the  proposals  of  Fruwe 
for  satis^ing  our  allies. 

"  The  former  are  such  as  I  have  reason  to  expect 
to  make  my  people  some  amends  for  that  great  and 
unequal  burden  which  they  have  lain  under  thronfh 
the  whole  course  of  this  war ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
hope  that  none  of  our  confederates,  and  eapecialh 
those  to  whom  so  great  accessions  of  dominion  and 
power  are  to  accrue  by  this  peace,  will  env}*  Britaio 
her  share  in  the  glory  and  advantage  of  it. 

**  The  latter  are  not  so  perfectly  adjusted  as  slittk 
more  time  might  have  rendered  them ;  but  thetesaos 
of  the  year  making  it  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  thv 
session,  I  resolved  no  longer  to  defer  coramunicstiog 
these  matters  to  you. 

**  I  can  make  no  doubt  but  you  are  all  fuUj  ^ 
suaded  that  nothing  will  be  neglected  on  my  put,  is 
the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  to  bring  the  peace  to 
a  happy  and  speedy  issue ;  and  I  depend  on  fotf 
entire  confidence  in  me  and  your  cheerful  |conesr- 
rence  with  me." 

The  discontented  party  in  the  house  of  conunoiA 
finding  the  torrent  against  them  not  to  be  stemmed, 
suspended  their  opposition;  by  which  mean*  u 
address  was  voted,  nemine  eontradktHiet  to  acknow- 
ledge her  majesty's  condescension,  to  c^r««  ^^ 
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uitmhction  in  what  ihe  had  already  done,  and  to 
(icsire  the  woold  pleaw  to  proceed  with  the  present 
negotitttons  for  obtaining  a  speedy  peace. 

Daring  these  transactions  at  home  the  duke  of 
Ormond  was  in  a  very  uneasy  situation  at  the  army, 
employed  in  practising  those  arts  which  perhaps  are 
fitter  for  a  subtle  negotiator  than  a  great  commander. 
Bat  as  he  had  always  proTed  his  obedience  where 
cour^  or  conduct  could  be  of  use,  so  the  duty  he 
professed  to  Jiis  prince  made  him  submit  to  continue 
in  1  state  of  inactivity  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
however  contrary  to  Ids  nature,  if  it  were  for  her 
majesty's  serrice.  He  had  sent  early  notice  to  the 
ninisiers, "  that  he  could  not  depend  upon  the  foreign 
forces  in  the  queen's  pay ;"  and  he  now  found  some 
attempts  were  already  begun  to  seduce  them. 

While  the  courier  was  expected  from  Madrid,  the 
doke  had  orders  to  inform  the  mareschal  de  Yillars 
of  tht  true  sUte  of  this  afiair,  and  **  that  his  grace 
would  have  decisiTe  orders  in  three  or  four  days.*' 
In  the  mean  time  he  desired  the  mareschal  would 
not  oblige  him  to  come  to  any  action,  either  to 
defend  himself  or  to  join  with  prince  Eugene's  army, 
which  he  must  necessarily  do  if  the  prince*  were 
auacked. 

When  the  courier  was  arrired  with  the  account 
that  Philip  had  chosen  to  accept  of  Spain,  her  majesty 
Ivd  proposed  to  France  a  suspension  of  arms  for  two 
months  (to  be  prolonged  to  three  or  four)  between 
^  anaies  now  in  Flanders,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions: 

"  That  during  the  suspension  endeavours  should 
U  used  for  oonclnding  a  general  peace :  or  at  least 
Uie  article  for  preventing  Uie  union  of  France  and 
^paia  should  be  punctually  executed,  by  Philip's  re- 
ooancing  France  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  and 
tiie  princes  of  Bourbon  in  like  manner  renouncing 
^pain:  and  that  the  town,  citadel,  and  forts  of 
Dunkirk  should  be  immediately  delivered  into  the 
queen's  hands."  Her  majesty,  at  the  same  time, 
endeavoured  to  get  Cambray  for  the  Dutch,  provided 
thej  would  oome  into  the  suspension.  But  this  was 
absolutely  rejected  by  France;  which  that  court 
never  would  have  ventured  to  do  if  those  allies 
could  have  been  prevailed  on  to  have  acted  with 
iincerity  and  openness,  in  concert  vrith  her  majesty, 
u  her  plenipotentiaries  had  always  desired.  How- 
ever, the  queen  promised  '<  that  if  the  States  would 
)  if  Id  to  a  suapenaion  of  arms,  they  should  have  some 
valosble  pledge  put  into  their  possession." 

But  now  finsah  intelligence  daily  arrived,  both  from 
C  irecht  and  the  army,  of  attempts  to  make  the  troops 
in  her  majesty's  pay  desert  her  service ;  and  a  design 
tren  of  seising  the  British  forces  viras  whispered  about 
uid  with  reaaon  suspected. 

Wben  the  queen's  speech  was  published  in  Hol- 
uid,  the  lord  privy  seal  told  the  Dutch  ministers  at 
-  trecht  **  that  what  her  majesty  had  laid  before  her 
parliament  oonld  not,  according  to  the  rules  of  treaty, 
^  looked  on  aa  the  utmost  of  what  France  would 
leld  in  the  conne  of  a  negotiation,  but  only  the 
itooet  of  vrhat  that  crown  would  propose  in  order 
u  form  the  plan  of  a  peace :  that  these  conditions 
rould  eertainlj  have  been  better,  if  the  States  had 
bought  fit  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  her 
ujesty,  ate  ahe  had  so  frequentiy  exhorted  them  to 
o :  that  nothing  but  the  want  of  narmony  among  the 
Ihcs  had  spirited  the  French  to  stand  out  so  long : 
bat  the  queen  would  do  them  all  the  good  offices 
n  her  power,  if  they  thought  fit  to  comply ;  and  did 
lOt  doubt  of  getting  them  reasonable  satisfaction, 
oth  in  relation  to  their  barrier  and  their  trade.*' 
lut  this  reasoning  made  no  impression.  The  Dutch 
ainistera  aaid»  "the  queen's  speech  had  deprived 
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them  of  the  fruits  of  the  war."  They  were  in  pain 
lest  Lisle  and  Toumay  might  be  two  of  the  towns 
to  be  excepted  out  of  their  barrier.  The  rest  of  the 
allies  grew  angry,  by  the  example  of  the  Dutch. 
The  populace  in  Holland  began  to  be  inflamed :  they 
publicly  talked  **  that  Britain  had  betrayed  them." 
Sermons  were  preached  in  several  towns  of  their 
provinces,  whether  by  direction  or  connivance,  filled 
with  the  highest  instances  of  disrespect  to  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  whom  they  charged  as  a  papist  and 
an  enemy  to  their  country.  The  lord  privy  seal 
himself  believed  something  extraordinary  was  in 
agitation,  and  that  his  own  person  was  in  danger  from 
the  fury  of  the  people. 

It  is  certain  that  the  States  sppeared,  bat  a  few 
days  before,  very  much  disposed  to  comply  with 
the  measures  the  queen  had  taken;  and  would 
have  consented  to  a  general  armistice,  if  count  Zin- 
zendorf,  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  for  the  em- 
peror, had  not  by  direct  orders  fr^m  his  court  em- 
ploved  himself  in  sowing  jealousies  between  Britain 
and  the  States ;  and  at  tiie  same  time  made  prodigi- 
ous offers  to  the  latter,  ss  well  as  to  the  ministers  of 
Prussia,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hanover,  for  continuing 
the  war.  That  those  three  electors,  who  contri- 
buted nothing  except  bodies  of  men  in  return 
of  pay  and  subsidies,  should  readily  accept  the 
proposals  of  the  emperor  is  easy  to  be  accounted 
for.  What  appears  hardly  credible  is  that  a  grave 
republic,  usually  cautious  enough  in  making  their 
bargains,  should  venture  to  reject  the  thoughts  of  a 
peace  upon  the  promises  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the 
little  validity  whereof  they  had  so  long  experienced  ; 
and  especially  when  the  counted  upon  losing  the 
support  of  Britain,  their  most  powerful  ally :  but  the 
false  hopes  given  them  by  their  friends  in  England, 
of  some  new  change  in  their  favour,  or  an  imagina- 
tion of  bringing  France  to  better  terms  by  the 
appearance  of  resolution,  added  to  the  weakness  or 
corruption  of  some  who  administered  their  affairs, 
were  the  true  causes  which  first  created  and  after- 
wards inflamed  this  untractable  temper  among 
them. 

The  Duteh  ministers  were  wholly  disconcerted 
and  surprised  when  the  lord  privy  seal  told  them 
"that  a  suspension  of  arms  in  the  Netherlands 
would  be  necessary  ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond  in- 
tended very  soon  to  declare  it,  after  he  had  taken 
possession  of  Dunkirk."  But  his  lordship  endea- 
voured to  convince  them  that  this  incident  ought 
rather  to  be  a  motive  for  hastening  the  States  into  a 
compliance  with  her  majesty.  He  likewise  communi- 
cated to  the  ministers  of  the  allies  the  offers  made  by 
France,  as  delivered  in  the  speech  from  the  throne, 
which  her  majesty  thought  to  be  satisfactory ;  and 
hoped  *^  their  masters  would  concur  with;  her  in 
bringing  the  peace  to  a  speedy  conclusion,  wherein 
esch  in  particular  might  be  assured  of  her  best  offices 
for  advancing  their  just  pretensions." 

In  the  mean  time  the  duke  of  Ormond  was  directed 
to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  teke  possession  of  Dun- 
kirk as  soon  as  he  should  have  notice  from  the 
mareschal  de  Yillars  that  the  commandant  of  .the 
town  had  received  orders  from  his  court  to  deliver  it. 
But  the  duke  foresaw  many  difficulties  in  the  exe- 
cuting of  this  commission.  He  could  trust  such  an 
enterprise  to  no  forces  except  those  of  her  majesty's 
own  subjects.  He  considered  the  temper  of  the 
States  in  this  conjuncture,  and  was  loth  to  divide  a 
small  body  of  men  upon  whose  faithfulness  alone  he 
could  depend.  He  thought  it  not  prudent  to  expose 
them  to  march  through  the  enemy's  country,  with 
whom  there  was  yet  neither  peace  nor  truce ;  and 
he  had  sufficient  reasons  to  apprehend  that  the  Dutch 
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would  eitlier  noc  permit  such  a  detachment  to  pass 
through  their  towns  (as  themselves  had  more  than 
hinted  to  him),  or  would  seise  them  as  they  passed : 
besides,  the  duke  had  &irly  signified  to  mareschal 
de  Yillars,  **  That  he  expected  to  be  deserted  by  all 
the  foreign  troops  in  her  majesty's  pay  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  should  be  declared ;"  at  which  the  mare- 
schal, appearing  extremely  disappointed,  said,  *'  the 
king  his  master  reckoned  that  all  the  troops  under 
his  grace's  command  should  yield  to  the  cessation  ; 
and  wondered  how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  those 
who  might  be  paid  for  lying  still  would  rather  choose, 
after  a  ten  years'  war,  to  enter  into  the  serrice  of  new 
masters,  under  whom  they  must  fight  on  for  nothing." 
In  short,  the  opinion  of  Mons.  Yillars  was,  '*  that 
this  difficulty  cancelled  the  promise  of  surrendering 
Dunkirk  ;"  which  therefore  he  opposed  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  letters  he  writ  to  his  court. 

Upon  the  duke  of  Ormond's  representing  those 
difficulties  the  queen  altered  her  measures,  and  or- 
dered forces  to  be  sent  from  England  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk.  The  duke  was  likewise  com- 
manded to  tell  the  foreign  generals  in  her  majesty's 
service  how  highly  she  would  resent  their  desertion ; 
after  which  their  masters  must  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  any  arrears,  either  of  pay  or  subsidy.  The  lord 
privy  seal  spoke  the  same  language  at  Utrecht,  to 
the  several  ministers  of  the  allies,  as  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John  did  to  those  who  resided  here ;  adding, 
**  That  the  proceeding  of  the  foreign  troops  would 
be  looked  upon  as  a  declaration  for  or  against  her 
majesty ;  and  that  in  ca^e  they  desert  her  service  she 
would  look  on  herself  as  justified  before  God  and 
man  to  continue  her  negotiation  at  Utrecht  or  any 
other  place,  whether  the  allies  concur  or  not."  And 
particularly  the  Dutch  were  assured,  "  That  if  their 
masters  seduced  the  forces  hired  by  the  queen,  they 
roust  take  the  whole  pay,  arrears,  and  subsidies  on 
themselves." 

The  earl  of  Strafford,  preparing  about  this  time  to 
return  to  Utrecht,  with  instructions  proper  to  the 
present  situation  of  affairs,  went  first  to  the  army, 
and  there  informed  the  duke  of  Ormond  of  her  ma- 
jesty's intentions.  He  also  acquainted  the  States' 
deputies  with  the  queen's  uneasiness,  lest  by  the 
measures  they  were  taking  they  should  drive  her  to 
extremities,  which  she  desired  so  much  to  avoid. 
He  further  represented  to  them,  in  the  plainest 
terms,  the  provocations  her  majesty  had  received 
and  the  grounds  and  reasons  for  her  present  conduct. 
He  likewise  declared  to  the  commanders-in-chief  of 
the  foreign  troops  in  the  queen's  pay,  and  in  the 
joint  pay  of  Britain  and  the  States,  "  with  how  much 
surprise  her  majesty  had  heard  that  there  was  the 
least  doubt  of  their  obeying  the  orders  of  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  which  if  they  refused  her  majesty  would 
esteem  it  not  only  as  an  indignity  and  affront,  but 
as  a  declaration  against  her ;  and  in  such  a  case  they 
must  look  on  themselves  as  no  further  entitled  either 
to  any  arrear  or  future  pay  or  subsidies." 

Six  regiments,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Hill, 
were  now  preparing  to  embark  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Dunkirk ;  and  the  duke  of  Ormond, 
upon  the  first  intelligence  sent  him  that  the  French 
were  ready  to  deliver  the  town,  was  to  declare,  **  He 
could  act  no  longer  against  France."  The  queen 
gave  notice  immediately  of  her  proceedings  to  the 
States.  She  let  them  plainly  know  *'  That  their 
perpetual  caballing  with  her  factious  subjects  against 
her  authority  had  forced  her  into  such  measures  as 
otherwise  she  would  not  have  engaged  in.  How- 
ever her  majesty  was  willing  yet  to  forget  all  that 
had  passed  and  to  unite  with  them  in  the  strictest 
ties  of  amity,  which  she  hoped  they  would  now  do ; 


since  they  could  not  but  be  convinced,  by  the  Ute 
dutiful  addresses  of  both  houses,  how  fkr  their  high 
mightinesses  had  been  deluded  and  drawn  in  as  in- 
struments to  serve  the  turn  and  gratify  the  ptsBioiu 
of  a  disaffected  party :  that  their  opposition  and 
want  of  concert  with  her  majesty's  ministers,  which 
she  had  so  often  iuTited  them  to,  had  encoun^ 
France  to  except  towns  out  of  their  barrier  vriiieh 
otherwise  might  have  been  yielded:  that  however 
she  had  not  precluded  them,  or  any  other  slly,  from 
demanding  more ;  and  even  her  own  terms  were  but 
conditional,  upon  a  supposition  of  a  general  peace  U) 
ensue :  that  her  m^es^  resolved  to  act  upon  tbe 
plan  laid  down  in  her  speech."  And  she  repeated 
the  promise  of  her  best  offices  to  promote  the  interest 
of  the  States,  if  they  would  deal  sincerely  with  her. 

Some  days  before  the  duke  of  Ormond  had  noti^' 
that  orders  were  given  for  the  surrender  of  Dunkirk, 
prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  sent  for  the  generals  of  the 
allies,  and  asked  them  severally,  <*  Whether,  in  ca* 
the  armies  separated,  they  would  march  with  him  oi 
stay  with  the  duke  1"  All  of  them,  except  two  wbu 
commanded  but  small  bodies,  agreed  to  join  wid^i 
the  prince;  who  thereupon  about  three  days  after 
sent  the  duke  word  **  That  he  intended  to  marrb 
the  following  d^y "  (as  it  was  supposed  to  befte^ 
Landrecy).  The  duke  returned  an  answer,  "  Thit 
he  was  surprised  at  the  prince's  message,  there  hat' 
ing  been  not  the  least  previous  concert  with  \m, 
nor  any  mention  in  the  message  which  way  or  o{^ 
what  design  the  march  was  intended ;  therefore  thii 
the  duke  could  not  resolve  to  march  with  him,  m^xlt 
less  could  the  prince  expect  assistance  from  thr 
queen's  army  in  any  design  undertaken  after  ^tf 
manner."  The  duke  told  this  beforehand,  that  ht 
(the  prince)  might  take  his  measures  aeconiinri?> 
and  not  attribute  to  her  majesty's  general  any  du»- 
fortune  that  might  happen. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  N.  S.,  the  several  generals  o: 
the  allies  joined  prince  Eugene's  army  and  begu 
their  march,  after  taking  leave  of  the  doke  and  thf 
eari  of  Strafford,  whose  expostulations  could  not  prr* 
vail  on  them  to  stay,  although  the  latter  asaur^^ 
them  **  That  the  queen  had  made  neither  peace  nof 
truce  with  France ;  and  that  her  forces  would  ik>« 
be  left  exposed  to  the  enemy." 

The  next  day  after  this  fiunoos  desertion  the  doi^ 
of  Ormond  received  a  letter  from  Mons.  de  ViUA:\ 
with  an  account  that  the  town  and  citsdel  of  Dna- 
kirk  should  be  delivered  to  Mr.  HilL    Whereof^s 
a  cessation  of  arms  was  declared,  by  sound  of  trvs- 
pet  at  the  head  of  the  British  army,  .vrfaieh  new 
consisted  only  of  about  eighteen  thousand  meo,  *^ 
of  her  mi^esty's  subjects  except  the  Holsteioen  and 
count  WalUs's  dragoons.     With  this  small  bod;  of 
men  the  general  b^^  his  march,  and  punnant  i ' 
orders  firom  court  retired  toward  the  sea  in  the  ouc* 
ner  he  thought  most  convenient  for  the  qaeen't  ser- 
vice.   When  he  came  as  fiir  as  Flines  he  ma  ttM 
by  some  of  his  officers  **  That  the  commandants  ai 
Bouchain,  Douay,  Lisle,  and  Toumay,  had  reAne*) 
them  passage  thit>ugh  those  towns,  or  even  tibcftt  > : 
entrance  ;  and  said  it  was  bv  order  of  their  ma«ter»-" 
The  duke  immediately  recollected  that  when  the  de- 
puties first  heard  of  this  resolution  to  withdraw  hi» 
troops  they  told  him  **  They  hoped  he  did  not  at- 
tend to  march  through  any  of  their  towns."   Thi* 
made  him  conclude  that  the  orders  most  be  geoerai. 
and  that  his  armv  would  certainly  meet  with  the 
same  treatment  wnich   his  officers  bad  done.   Hr 
had  likewise^  before  the  armies  separated  recei^ 
information  of  some  designs   that   coDeemed  tb« 
safety,  or  at  least  the  freedom,  of  his  own  penf^^ 
and  (which  he  much  more  valued)  that  of  those  b* 
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lintijih  troops  intnuted  to  his  care.  No  general 
^i-asever  more  truly  or  deservedly  beloved  by  his 
wldien,  who  to  a  man  were  prepared  to  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  his  serrice,  and  whose  resentments 
were  raised  to  the  utmost  by  the  ingratitude,  as  they 
termed  it*  of  their  deserters. 

Upon  these  provocations  he  laid  aside  all  thoughts 
)f  returning  to  Dunkirk,  and  began  to  consider  how 
be  might  perform  in  so  difficult  a  conjuncture  some- 
ihing  important  to  the  queen,  and  at  the  same  time 
ind  a  secure  retreat  for  his  forces.  He  formed  his 
ha  without  communicating  it  *o  any  person  what- 
>oefer;  and  the  disposition  of  the  army  being  to 
narcb  toward  Wameton,  in  the  way  to  Dunkirk,  he 
.'are  sudden  orders  to  lieutenant-general  Cadogan 
It  change  his  route  (according  to  the  military  phrase) 
ind  move  toward  Orchies,  a  town  leading  directly 

0  Ghent. 

When  prince  Eugene  and  the  States  deputies  re- 
ciied  news  of  the  duke's  motions,  tney  were 
Jamcd  to  the  utmost  degree ;  and  sent  count  Nas- 
au.  uf  Wordenberg,  to  the  general's  camp  near  Or- 
hies,  to  excuse  what  had  been  done,  and  to  assure 
IK  jnaee  "  That  those  commandants  who  had  re- 
used passage  to  his  officers  had  acted  wholly  with- 
out orders."  Count  Hompesch,  one  of  the  Dutch 
leaenls,  came  likewise  to  the  duke  with  the  same 
ior%  but  all  this  made  little  impression  on  the 
«neral,  who  held  on  his  march ;  and  on  the  23rd 
f  July,  N.  S.,  entered  Ghent,  where  he  was  received 
rith  i^st  submission  by  the  inhabitants,  and  took 
Msetiion  of  the  town,  as  he  likewise  did  of  Bruges 
few  days  after. 

The  duke  of  Ormond  thought  that,  considering  the 
^««nt  disposition  of  the  States  toward  Britain,  it 
sif  ht  be  necessary  for  the  queen  to  have  some  pledge 
^m  that  republic  in  her  hands  as  well  as  from 
ranee  ;  by  which  means  her  majesty  would  be  em- 
u«ered  to  act  the  part  that,  best  became  her,  of  be- 
i;  mediator  at  least ;  and  that,  while  Ghent  was  in 
1^  queen's  hands,  no  provisions  could  pass  the 
I'heldt  or  the  Lis  without  her  permission,  by  which 
e  hail  it  in  his  power  to  starve  their  army.  The 
^HKiMion  of  these  towns  might  likewise  teach 
^  Dutch  and  Imperialists  to  preserve  a  degree 
^  decency  and  cirility  to  her  mi^esty  which  both 
i  them  were,  upon  some  occasions,  too  apt  to 
^r^f-t :  and  besides,  there  was  already  in  the  town 
r Ghent  s  battalion  of  British  troops,  and  a  detach- 
ii'nt  of  five  hundred  men  in  the  citadel,  together 
rith  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition  stores  for  the 
^rricc  cf  the  war,  which  would  certainly  have  been 
^d  or  embenled:  so  that  no  service  could  be 
tArv  seasonable  or  useful  in  the  present  juncture 
^u  this;  which  the  queen  highly  approved,  and  left 
»  duke  a  discretionary  power  to  act  as  he  thought 

1  on  any  future  emergency. 

1  have  a  little  interrupted  the  order  of  time  in  re- 
^?  the  duke  of  Ormond's  proceedings,  who,  after 
inrif  placed  a  garrison  at  Bruges  and  sent  a  supply 
i  men  and  ammunition  to  Dunkirk,  retired  to 
'brnt.  where  he  continued  some  months,  till  he  had 
ave  to  return  to  England. 

t  p«>n  the  arrival  of  colonel  Disney  at  court,  with 
b  uxoant  that  Mr.  Hill  had  taken  possession  of 
Dunkirk,  a  universal  joy  spread  over  the  kingdom ; 
'is  rrent  being  looked  on  as  the  certain  forerunner 
'  a  peace :  besides,  the  French  faith  was  in  so  ill  a 
^tAation  among  us,  that  many  persons  otherwise 
in-line  enough  could  never  bring  themselves  to 
•.!«•%«  that  the  town  would  be  delivered,  till  certain 
*i<-ilii^nce  came  that  it  was  actually  in  our  hands, 
^rither  were  the  ministers  themselves  altogether  at 
^ieor  fret  from  suspicion,  whatever  countenance 


they  made  :  for  they  knew  very  well  that  the  French 
king  had  many  plausible  reasons  to  elude  his  promise, 
if  he  found  cause  to  repent  it ;  one  condition  of  sur- 
rendering Dunkirk  being  a  general  armistice  of  all 
the  troops  in  the  British  pay,  which  her  majesty  was 
not  able  to  perform;  and  upon  this  failure  the 
mareschal  de  Villars  (as  we  have  before  related) 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  his  court  from  accepting  tlie 
conditions ;  and  in  the  very  interval  while  those  dif- 
ficulties were  adjusting,  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles, 
one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht 
(whose  inclinations,  as  well  as  those  of  his  colleague 
Mons.  Mesnager,  led  him  to  favour  the  States  more 
than  Britain),  assured  the  lord  priv}'  seal,  "  That  the 
Dutch  were  then  pressing  to  enter  into  separate 
measures  with  his  master.**  And  his  lordship,  in  a 
vbit  to  abb^  de  Polignac,  observing  a  person  to  with- 
draw as  be  entered  the  abba's  chamber,  was  told  by 
this  minister  '*  That  the  person  he  saw  was  one 
Moleau  of  Amsterdam  (mentioned  before),  a  famous 
agent  for  the  States  with  France,  who  had  been  en- 
tertaining him  (the  abb^)  upon  the  same  subject ; 
but  that  he  had  refused  to  treat  with  Moleau  with- 
out the  privity  of  England." 

Mr.  Harlcy,  whom  we  mentioned  above  to  have 
been  sent  early  in  the  spring  to  Utrecht,  continued 
longer  in  Holland  than  was  at  first  expected,  but 
having  received  her  majesty's  further  instructions 
was  about  this  time  arrived  at  Hanover.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  his  electoral  highness  to  be  very  ill 
served  by  Mons.  Bothmar,  his  envoy  here,  who  as- 
sisted at  all  the  factious  meetings  of  the  discontented 
party,  and  deceived  his  master  by  a  false  representa- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  drawn  from  the  opinion  of  those 
to  whom  he  confined  his  conversation.  There  was 
likewise  at  the  elector's  court  a  little  Frenchman, 
without  any  merit  or  consequence,  called  Robethon, 
who  by  the  assistance  and  encouragement  of  the  last 
ministry  had  insinuated  himself  into  some  degree  of 
that  prince's  favour,  which  he  used  in  giving  his 
master  the  worst  impressions  he  was  able  of  those 
whom  the  queen  employed  in  her  service ;  insinuat- 
ing "That  the  present  ministers  were  not  in  the 
interest  of  his  highness's  family;  that  their  views 
were  toward  the  pretender ;  that  they  were  making 
an  insecure  and  dishonourable  peace  ;  that  the  weight 
of  the  nation  was  against  them ;  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  them  to  preserve  much  longer  their 
credit  or  power." 

The  earl  Rivers  had,  in  the  foregoing  year,  been 
sent  to  Hanover,  in  order  to  undeceive  the  elector 
and  remove  whatever  prejudices  might  be  infused 
into  his  highness  against  her  majesty's  proceedings ; 
but  it  should  seem  that  he  had  no  very  great  success 
in  his  negotiation  ;  for  soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land Mons.  Bothmar's  memorial  appeared,  in  the 
manner  I  have  already  related,  which  discovered  the 
sentiments  of  his  electoral  highness  (if  they  were 
truly  represented  in  that  memorial)  to  differ  not  a 
little  from  those  of  the  queen.  Mr.  Harley  was 
therefore  directed  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  the  elector  in  private;  to  assure  him 
'*  That,  although  her  majesty  had  thought  herself 
justly  provoked  by  the  conduct  of  his  minister,  yet 
such  was  her  affection  for  his  highness  and  concern 
for  the  interests  of  his  family,  that  instead  of  show- 
ing the  least  mark  of  resentment  she  had  chosen  t& 
send  him  (Mr.  Harley)  fully  instructed  to  open  her 
designs  and  show  his  highness  the  real  interest  of 
Britain  in  the  present  conjuncture.**  Mr.  Harley 
was  to  give  the  elector  a  true  account  of  what  had 
passed  in  England  during  the  first  part  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament ;  to  expose  to  his  highness  the 
weakness  of  those  with  whom  his  minister  had  con- 
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suited  and  under  whose  directions  he  had  acted  ;  to 
conyince  him  how  much  lower  that  faction  must 
become  when  a  peace  should  be  concluded,  and 
when  the  natural  strength  of  the  kingdom,  disen- 
cumbered from  the  burden  of  war,  should  be  at 
liberty  to  exert  itself ;  to  show  him  how  his  interest 
in  the  succession  was  sacrificed  to  that  of  a  party : 
'*  that  his  highness  had  been  hitherto  a  friend  to  both 
sides,  but  that  the  measures  taken  by  his  ministers 
had  tended  only  to  set  him  at  the  head  of  one,  in 
opposition  to  tiie  other  :*'  to  explain  to  the  elector 
how  fully  the  safety  of  Europe  was  provided  for  by 
the  plan  of  peace  in  her  majesty's  speech ;  and  how 
little  reason  those  would  appear  to  have  who  com- 
plained the  loudest  of  this  plan,  if  it  were  compared 
either  with  our  engagements  to  them  when  we  began 
the  war,  or  with  their  performances  in  the  course  of  it. 

Upon  this  occasion,  Mr.  Harley  was  to  obsenre  to 
the  elector  **  That  it  should  rather  be  wondered  at 
how  the  queen  had  brought  France  to  offer  so  much 
than  yet  to  offer  no  more :  because,  as  soon  as  ever 
it  appeared  that  her  majesty  would  be  at  the  head  of 
this  treaty  and  that  the  interests  of  Britain  were  to 
be  proTided  for,  such  endeavours  were  used  to  break 
off  the  negotiation  as  are  hardly  to  be  paralleled ; 
and  the  disunion  thereby  created  among  the  allies 
had  given  more  opportunities  to  the  enemy  of  being 
slow  in  their  concessions  than  any  other  measures 
might  possibly  have  done  :  that  this  want  of  concert 
among  the  allies  could  not  in  any  sort  be  imputed  to 
the  queen,  who  had  all  along  invited  them  to  it  with 
the  greatest  earnestness,  as  the  surest  means  to  bring 
France  to  reason  :  that  she  had  always  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  pressed  the  States  General  to  come 
into  the  strictest  union  with  her,  and  opened  to  them 
her  intentions  with  the  greatest  freedom :  but  find- 
ing that,  instead  of  concurring  with  her  majesty, 
they  were  daily  carrying  on  intrigues  to  break  oiF 
the  negotiation,  and  thereby  deprive  her  of  the  ad- 
vantages she  might  justly  expect  from  the  ensuing 
peace,  having  no  other  way  left  she  was  forced  to 
act  with  France  as  she  did  by  herself:  that  how- 
ever the  queen  had  not  taken  upon  herself  to  deter- 
mine the  interests  of  the  allies,  who  were  at  liberty 
of  insisting  on  further  pretensions ;  wherein  her 
majesty  would  not  be  wanting  to  support  them  as 
far  as  she  was  able,  and  improve  the  concessions 
already  made  by  France ;  in  which  case,  a  good  un- 
derstanding and  harmony  among  the  confederates 
would  yet  be  of  the  greatest  use  for  making  the 
enemy  more  tractable  and  easy." 

I  have  been  more  particular  in  reciting  the  sub- 
stance of  Mr.  Barley's  instructions,  because  it  will 
serve  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  I  have  already  said 
upon  this  subject,  and  seems  to  set  her  majesty's 
intentions  and  proceedings  at  this  time  in  the  clearest 
light. 

After  the  cessation  of  arms  declared  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond  upon  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  very  earnestly  pressed  those  of  Hol- 
land to  come  in  to  a  general  armistice,  for  if  the  whole 
confederacy  acted  in  conjunction  this  would  certainly 
be  the  best  means  for  bringing  the  common  enemy 
to  reasonable  terms  of  peace ;  but  the  States,  deluded 
by  the  boundless  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf  and 
the  undertaking  talent  of  prince  Eugene,  who  dreaded 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  as  the  period  of  his  glory, 
would  not  hear  of  a  cessation.  The  loss  of  18,000 
Britons  was  not  a  diminution  of  weight  in  the  balance 
of  such  an  ally  as  the  emperor  and  such  a  general 
as  the  prince.  Besides,  they  looked  upon  themselves 
to  be  still  superior  to  France  in  the  field,  and  al- 
though their  computation  was  certainly  right  in  point 
^  Tiumber,  yet  in  my  opinion  the  conclusion  drawn 


rom  it  was  grounded  upon  a  great  mistake.    I  hirr 
been  assured  by  several  persons  of  our  own  counin. 
and  some  foreigners  of  the  first  rank  both  for  skill 
and  station  in  arms,  that  in  most  victories  obtuned 
in  the  present  war  ^e  British  troops  were  erer  em- 
ployed in  the  post  of  danger  and  honour,  and  usoilli 
>began  the  attack  (being  allowed  to  be  naturally  mor^ 
fearless  than  the  people  of  any  other  countx7),  b> 
which  they  were  not  only  an  example  of  coara^  i) 
the  rest,  but  must  be  acknowledged  without  yu- 
tiality  to  have  governed  the  fortune  of  the  day,  since 
it  is  known  enough  how  small  a  part  of  an  army  U 
generally  engaged  in  any  battle.     It  may  likei^ise  br 
added  that  nothing  is  of  greater  moment  in  war  tbaa 
opinion.      The   French,  by  their  frequent  los«. 
which  they  chiefly  attributed  to  the  courage  of  m 
men,  believed  that  a  British  general  at  the  head  <  f 
British  troops  was  not  to  be  overcome,  and  the  m- 
reschal  de  Villars  was  quickly  sensible  of  the  «d- 
vantage  he  had  got,  for  in  a  very  fewdaya  after  ih' 
desertion  of  the  allies  happened  the  earl  of  M^ 
marle's  disgrace  at  Denain,  by  a  feint  of  the  mut- 
schal's  and  a  manifest  failure  somewhere  or  otfcfr 
both  of  courage  and  conduct  on  the  side  of  the  ^>!^ 
federates,  the  blame  of  which  was  equally  shared 
between  prince  Eugene  and  the  earl,  althoagb  it  v 
certain  the  duke  of  Ormond  gave  the  latter  tim«'.y 
warning  of  his  danger,   observing  he  was  ncK*f 
intrenched  as  he  ought,  nor  provided  with  bri<lfp» 
sufficient  for  the  situation  he  was  in  and  at  8»ch  i 
distance  from  the  main  army. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy  had  likewise  the  sate 
sentiments  of  what  mighty  consequence  those  ^ 
Bri{ish  battalions  were  to  the  confiederate  amry 
since  he  advised  his  master  to  deliver  up  Duntirt 
although  the  queen  could  not  perform  the  condit«c 
understood,  which  was  a  cessation  of  arms  of  all  Oit 
foreign  forces  in  her  pay. 

It  must  be  owned  that  Mons.  de  Torcy  made  pa^ 
merit  of  this  confidence  that  his  master  placed  a 
the  queen,  and,  observing  her  majesty's  displeasun* 
against  the  Dutch  on  account  of  their  late  proc^'- 
ings,  endeavoured  to  infiame  it  with  aggraratica* 
enough,  insinuating  "  That,  since  the  Stotes  had  actd 
so  ungratefully,  the  queen  should  let  her  force*  j"^ 
with  those  of  France  in  order  to  compel  the  w-- 
federates  to  a  peace."  But  although  this  oreituv 
were  very  tenderly  hinted  from  the  French  court,  bt: 
majesty  heard  it  with  the  utmost  abhorrence,  aa^ 
ordered  her  secretary,  Mr.  St.  John  (created  ab--"-'. 
this  time  viscount  Bolingbroke),  to  tell  Mods.  (!• 
Torcy  "  That  no  provocations  whatever  should  tec/ 
her  to  distress  her  allies,  but  she  would  endearut* 
to  bring  them  to  reason  by  fair  means  or  leate  the:i 
to  their  own  conduct :  that  if  the  former  ahould  i* 
found  impracticable  she  would  then  make  her  <>« 
peace,  and  content  herself  with  doing  the  office  r:  i 
mediator  between  both  parties ;  but  if  the  Sti'<^ 
should  at  any  time  come  to  a  better  mind  and  i^S-"^ 
their  ministers  to  act  in  conjunction  with  hers,  ^'• 
would  assert  their  just  interests  to  the  utmost,  i^^ 
make  no  further  progress  in  any  treaty  with  Fr»L*' 
until  those  allies  received  all  reasonable  8atisfa<^tu-n 
both  as  to  their  barrier  and  their  trade."  ^' 
British  plenipotentiaries  were  directed  to  git*  *; ' 
same  assurances  to  the  Dutch  ministers  at  TtrecM 
and  withal  to  let  them  know  **  That  the  queen  wt* 
determined,  by  their  late  conduct,  to  make  p^*^ 
either  with  or  without  them ;  but  would  much  nihf' 
choose  the  former." 

There  was  however  one  advantage  which  her  »»"^ 
jesty  resolved  to  make  by  this  defection  of  ^*' 
foreigners.  She  had  been  led  by  the  mistaken  p^ii^'^ 
of  some  years  past  to  involve  herself  in  wrenl  g^* 
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rauteet  with  the  princes  of  the  north,  which  were 
tfl  some  sort  contradictory  to  one  another ;  but  this 
conduct  of  theirs  wholly  annulled  all  such  engage- 
ments and  left  her  at  liberty  to  interpose  in  the 
tfiaira  of  those  parts  of  Europe  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  best  serve  the  interests  of  her  own  kingdoms 
as  well  as  that  of  the  proteslant  religion,  and  settle 
a  due  balance  of  power  in  the  north. 

The  grand   article  for  preventing  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain  waa  to  be  executed  during  a  ces- 
tttioD  of  arms.     But  many  difficulties  arising  about 
that  and  some  other  points  of  great  importance  to 
(he  common  cause,  which  could  not  easily  be  adjusted 
either  between  the  French  and  British  plenipoten- 
tiaries at  Utrecht,  or  by  correspondence  between 
Mons.  de  Torcy  and  the  ministry  here,  the  queen 
took  the  resolution  of  sending  the  lord  viscount  Bo- 
linijbroke  immediately  to  France,  fully  instructed  in 
alt  her  intentions,  and  authorised  to  negotiate  every- 
thing necessary  for  settling  the  treaty  of  peace  in 
kucb  a  course  as  might  bring  it  to  a  happy  and 
speedy  conclusion.     He  vras  empowered  to  agree  to 
a  freneral  suspension  of  arms  by  sea  and  land,  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  to  continue 
for  four  months  or  until  the  conclusion  of  the  peace, 
provided  France  and  Spain  would  previously  give 
po«iti^e  assurances  to  make  good  the  terms  de- 
manded by  her  majesty  for  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and 
would  likewise  adjust  and  determine  the  forms  of 
the  several  renunciations  to  be  made  by  both  those 
trowns  in  order  to  prevent  their  being  ever  united. 
The  lord  Bolingbroke  was  likewise   authorised  to 
settle  some  differences  relating  to  the   elector   of 
Baiaria,  for  whose  interests  France  was  as  much 
coiiremed  aa  her  majesty  vras  for  those  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy ;  to  explain  all  doubtful  articles  which  par- 
ticularly related  to  the  advantt^es  of  Britain ;   to 
know  the  real  ultimatum,  as  it  is  termed,  of  France 
opon  the  genend  plan  of  peace ;  and  lastly,  to  cut  off 
Ul  hopes  from  that  court  of  ever  bringing  the  queen 
to  force  her  allies  to  a  disadvantageous  peace ;  ber 
inajesty  resolving  to  impose  no  scheme  at  all  upon 
hem  or  to  debar  them  from  the  liberty  of  endea- 
roaring  to  obtain  the  best  conditions  they  could. 

The  lord  Bolingbroke  went  to  France  in  the  be- 
ginning of  August,  was  received  at  court  with  par- 
te uUr  marks  of  distinction  and  respect,  knd  in  a 
|er)'  few  days,  by  his  usual  address  and  ability,  per- 
orroed  every  part  of  his  commission  extremely  to 
he  queen's  content  and  his  own  honour.  He  re- 
omed  to  England  before  the  end  of  the  month,  but 
ix.  Prior,  who  went  along  with  him,  was  left  behind 
o  adjust  whatever  differences  might  remain  or  arise 
ttween  the  two  crowns. 

In  the  mean  time  the  general  conferences  at 
.'trecht,  which  for  several  weeks  had  been  let  fall 
inre  the  delivery  of  Dunkirk,  were  now  resumed, 
lut  the  Dutch  atill  declaring  against  a  suspension  of 
nna  and  refusing  to  accept  the  queen's  speech  as 
pian  to  negotiate  upon,  there  was  no  progress 
tade  for  some  time  in  the  great  work  of  the  peace. 
Hiereupon  the  British  plenipotentiaries  told  those 
f  the  States  "  That  if  the  queen's  endeavours  could 
ot  procure  more  than  the  contents  of  her  speech, 
r  if  the  French  should  ever  fall  short  of  what  was 
>ere  offered,  the  Dutch  could  blame  none  but  them- 
^lTe«,  who  by  their  conduct  had  rendered  things 
ifficult  that  would  otherwise  have  been  easy." 
fui««>ver,  her  majesty  thought  it  prudent  to  keep 
i"  States  still  in  hopes  of  her  good  offices,  to  pre- 
'lit  them  from  taking  the  desperate  course  of  leaving 
'm«clves  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  France,  which 
A^  an  expedient  they  formerly  practised,  and  which 
[tarty  among  them  was  now  inclined  to  advise. 
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While  the  congress  at  Utrecht  remained  in  this 
inactive  state  the  queen  proceeded  to  perfect  that 
important  article  for  preventing  the  union  of  France 
and  Spain.  It  was  proposed  and  accepted  that 
Philip  should  renounce  France  for  himself  and  his 
posterity,  and  that  the  most  christian  king  and  all 
the  princes  of  his  blood  should  in  the  like  manner 
renounce  Spain. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  project  of  renun- 
ciation lay  under  a  great  disrepute  by  the  former 
practices  of  this  very  king  Lewis  XIT.,  pursuant  to 
an  absurd  notion  among  many  in  that  kingdom  of 
a  divine  right  annexed  to  proximity  of  blood  not  to 
be  controlled  by  any  human  law. 

But  it  is  plain  the  French  themselves  had  recourse 
to  this  method,  after  all  their  infractions  of  it,  since 
the  Pyrenean  treaty,  for  the  first  dauphin,  in  whom 
the  original  claim  was  vested,  renounced  for  him- 
self and  his  eldest  son,  which  opened  the  way  to 
Philip  duke  of  Anjou,  who  would  however  hardly 
have  succeeded  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  will  made 
in  his  favour  by  the  last  king  Charles  II. 

It  is  indeed  hard  to  reflect  with  any  patience  upon 
the  unaccountable  stupidity  of  the  princes  of  Europe 
for  some  centuries  past,  who  left  a  probability  to 
France  of  succeeding  in  a  few  ages  to  all  their  do- 
minions, while  at  the  same  time  no  alliance  with 
that  kingdom  could  be  of  advantage  to  any  prince 
by  reason  of  the  salique  law.  Should  not  common 
prudence  have  taught  every  sovereign'in  Christen- 
dom to  enact  a  salique  law  vrith  respect  to  France  Y 
for  want  of  which  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  the 
Bourbon  family  has  not  possessed  the  universal  mo- 
narchy by  right  of  inheritance.  When  the  French 
assert  that  a  proximity  of  blood  gives  a  divine  right, 
as  some  of  their  ministers  (who  ought  to  be  more 
wise  or  honest),  have  lately  advanced  in  this  very 
case  to  the  title  of  Spain,  do  they  not  by  allowing  a 
French  succession  make  their  own  kings  usurpers  t 
Or  if  the  salique  law  be  divine,  is  it  not  of  universal 
obligation,  and  consequently  of  force  to  exclude 
France  from  inheriting  by  daughters  t  Or  lastly,  if 
that  law  be  of  human  institution,  may  it  not  be  en- 
acted in  any  state  with  whatever  extent  or  limitation 
the  legislature  shall  think  fitf  for  the  notion  of  an 
unchangeable  human  law  is  an  absurdity  in  govern- 
ment to  be  believed  only  by  ignorance  and  sup- 
ported by  power.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  children 
of  the  late  queen  of  France,  although  she  had  re- 
nounced, were  as  legally  excluded  from  succeeding 
to  Spain  as  if  the  saUque  law  had  been  fundamental 
in  that  kingdom,  since  that  exclusion  was  established 
by  every  power  in  Spain  which  could  possibly  give 
a  sanction  to  any  law  there,  and  therefore  the  duke 
of  Anjou's  title  is  wholly  founded  upon  the  bequest 
of  his  predecessor  (which  has  great  authority  in  that 
monarchy,  as  it  formerly  had  in  ours),  upon  the 
confirmation  of  the  cortes  and  the  general  consent 
of  tHe  people. 

It  is  certain  the  faith  of  princes  is  so  frequently 
subservient  to  their  ambition  that  renunciations  have 
little  validity  otherwise  than  from  the  powers  and 
parties  whose  interest  it  is  to  support  them.  But 
this  renunciation  which  the  queen  has  exacted  from 
the  French  king  and  his  grandson  I  take  to  be 
armed  with  all  the  essential  circumstances  that  can 
fortify  such  an  act,  for  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  se- 
curity of  every  prince  in  Europe  that  those  two 
great  kingdoms  should  never  be  united,  so  the  chief 
among  them  will  readily  consent  to  be  guarantees 
for  preventing  such  a  misfortune. 

Besides,  this  proposal  (according  to  her  m^esty's 
expression  in  her  speech)  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
executes  itself,  because  the  Spaniards,  who  dread 
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such  a  union  for  every  reason  that  can  baye  weight 
among  men,  took  care  that  their  king  should  not 
only  renounce  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  but 
likewise  that  the  act  should  be  framed  in  the  strongest 
terms  themselves  could  invent  or  we  could  furnish 
them  with.  As  to  France,  upon  supposal  of  the 
young  dauphin's  dying  in  a  few  years,  that  kingdom 
will  not  be  in  a  condition  to  engage  in  a  long  war 
against  a  powerful  alliance,  fortified  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  and  the  party  of  the  duke  of 
Beny,  or  whoever  else  shall  be  next  claimer ;  and 
the  longer  the  present  dauphin  lives  the  weaker 
must  Philip's  interest  be  in  France,  because  the 
princes  who  are  to  succeed  by  this  renunciation  will 
have  most  power  and  credit  in  the  kingdom. 

The  mischiefs  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  good 
understanding  between  the  allies,  especially  Britain 
and  Holland,  were  increased  every  day ;  the  French 
taking  the  advantage,  and  raising  difHculties,  not 
only  upon  the  general  plan  of  peace,  but  likewise 
upon  the  explanation  of  several  articles  in  the  pro- 
jected treaty  between  them  and  her  majesty.  They 
insisted  to  have  Lisle,  as  the  equivalent  for  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  demanded  Toumay,  Maubeuge,  and 
Conde,  for  the  two  or  three  towns  mentioned  in  the 
queen's  speech,  which  tlie  British  plenipotentiaries 
were  so  far  from  allowing  that  they  refused  to  con- 
fer with  those  of  France  upon  that  foot ;  although, 
at  the  same  time,  the  former  had  fresh  apprehensions 
that  the  Dutch  in  a  fit  of  despair  would  accept 
whatever  terms  the  enemy  pleased  to  offer,  and  by 
precipitating  their  own  peace  prevent  her  majesty 
from  obtaining  any  advantages,  both  for  her  allies 
and  herself. 

It  is  most  certain  that  the  repeated  losses  suffered 
by  the  States,  in  little  more  than  two  months  after 
they  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  queen's  as- 
sistance, did  wholly  disconcert  their  counsels ;  and 
their  prudence  (as  it  is  usual)  began  to  forsake  them 
with  their  good  fortune.  They  were  so  weak  as  to 
be  still  deluded  by  their  friends  in  England,  who 
continued  to  give  them  hopes  of  some  mighty  and 
immediate  resource  from  hence  ;  for  when  the  duke 
of  Ormond  had  been  about  a  month  in  Ghent  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  mareschal  de  Yillars  to  in- 
form him  **  That  the  Dutch  generals  taken  at  De- 
nain  had  told  the  mareschal  publicly  of  a  sudden  re- 
volution expected  in  Britain ;  that  particularly  the 
earl  of  Albemarle  and  Mons.  Hompesch  discoursed 
very  freely  of  it ;  uid  that  nothing  was  more  com- 
monly talked  of  in  Holland."  It  was  then  likewise 
confidently  reported  in  Ghent  that  the  queen  was 
dead  ;  and  we  all  remember  what  rumour  flew  about 
here  at  the  very  same  time  as  if  her  majesty's  health 
were  in  a  bad  condition. 

Whether  such  vain  hopes  as  these  gave  spirit  to 
the  Dutch ;  whether  their  frequent  misfortunes  made 
them  angry  and  sullen ;  whether  they  still  expected 
to  overreach  us  by  some  private  stipulations' with 
France,  through  the  mediation  of  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, as  that  prince  afterwards  gave  out ;  or  what- 
ever else  was  the  cause,  they  utterly  refused  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms,  and  made  not  the  least  return  to  all  the 
advances  and  invitations  made  by  her  majesty  until 
the  close  of  the  campaign. 

It  was  then  the  States  first  began  to  view  their 
affairs  in  another  light ;  to  consider  how  little  the 
vast  promises  of  count  Zinzendorf  were  to  be  relied 
on ;  to  be  convinced  that  France  was  not  disposed 
to  break  with  her  majesty,  only  to  gratify  their  ill 
humour  or  unreasonable  demands ;  to  discover  that 
that  their  factious  correspondents  on  this  side  the 
water  had  shamefully  misled  them  ;  that  some  of 
their  own  principal  towns  grew  heartily  weary  of  the 


war  and  backward  in  their  loans ;  and  laitij,  thit 
prince  Eugene,  their  new  general,  whether  bU 
genius  or  fortune  had  left  him,  was  not  for  their  turn. 
They  therefore  directed  their  ministen  at  Vtrerhilo 
signify  to  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Strsfford 
**  That  the  States  were  disposed  to  comply  with  bn 
majesty,  and  to  desire  her  good  offices  with  France; 
particularly,  that  Toumay  and  Condi  might  b«  lift 
to  them  as  part  of  their  barrier,  without  which  thf  i 
could  not  be  safe :  That  the  elector  of  Bataria  night 
not  be  sufi'ered  to  retain  any  town  in  the  K  fiber* 
lands,  which  would  be  as  bad  for  Holland  as  if  thcv 
places  were  in  the  hands  of  France  :  Therefore  tlf 
States  proposed  that  Luxembourg,  Nanur,  Charlf- 
roy,  and  Nienport,  might  be  delivered  to  the  empe- 
ror :  Lastly,  That  the  Frendi  might  not  insist  on  ei* 
cepting  the  four  species  of  goods  out  of  the  tiriff  of 
1664 :  that  if  her  majesty  could  prevail  with  Fnarr 
to  satisfy  their  masters  on  these  articles,  they  «ool4 
be  ready  to  submit  in  all  the  rest." 

When  the  queen  received  an  account  of  this  good 
disposition  in  the  States  General,  immediately  onlrn 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Prior  to  inform  the  ministen  of 
the  French  court  **  That  her  majesty  bad  now  wot 
hopes  of  the  Dutch  complying  with  her  metnim. 
and  therefore  she  resolved,  as  she  had  alwayt  ^ 
clared,  whenever  those  allies  came  to  themselves,  nc 
to  make  the  peace  without  their  reasonable  ntiibi- 
tion."  The  difficulty  that  most  pressed  was  aboi^ 
the  disposal  of  Toumay  and  Condi.  The  Dvtcb  in- 
sisted strongly  to  have  both,  and  the  French  verr 
extremely  unwilling  to  part  with  either. 

The  queen  judged  tfie  former  would  saffice  ^' 
completing  the  barrier  of  the  States.  Mr.  Prior  w» 
therefore  directed  to  press  the  marquis  de  Torry  e/- 
fectually  on  this  head,  and  to  terminate  til  ^' 
minister's  objections  by  assuring  him  of  her  mijfs- 
ty's  resolution  to  appear  openly  on  the  side  of  li^' 
Dutch  if  this  demand  were  refused.  It  was  tboa<t>' 
convenient  to  act  in  this  resolute  manner  vii^ 
France,  whose  late  success  against  HoUsmi  hki 
taught  the  ministers  of  the  most  christisn  king  < 
resume  their  old  imperious  manner  of  treatinf  ^^ 
that  republic  ;  to  which  they  were  farther  enrtwr- 
aged  by  the  ill  understanding  between  her  nnjef;; 
and  the  allies. 

This  appeared  from  the  result  of  an  idle  qnimi 
that  happened,  about  the  end  of  July,  al  Ttifrfci. 
between  a  French  and  a  Dutch  plenipotentiin. 
Mons.  Mesnager  and  count  Rechterea  ;  wherein  tfc' 
court  of  France  demanded  such  abject  subniMoi^^ 
and  with  so  much  haughtiness  ms  plainly  ihovi^ 
they  were  pleased  with  any  occasion  of  mortil7U>^ 
the  Dutch. 

Besides,  the  politics  of  the  French  ran  at  thii  tis- 
very  opposite  to  those  of  Britain.  They  thouifhtLv 
ministers  here  durst  not  meet  the  parliament  «ithm>^ 
a  peace ;  and  that  therefore  her  majesty  would  fiih«' 
force  the  States  to  comply  with  France,  by  dtUvr^ 
ingup  Toumay,  which  was  the  principal  point  is 
dispute,  or  would  finish  her  own  peace  with  Fr»»« 
and  Spain,  leaving  a  fixed  time  for  Holland  to  ^ 
fuse  or  accept  the  terms  imposed  on  them.  Battle 
queen,  who  thought  the  demand  of  Toumay  b;  tbr 
States  to  be  very  necessary  and  jnst,  was  detenninfl' 
to  insist  upon  it,  and  to  declare  openly  snin^ 
France  rather  than  suffer  her  ally  to  want  apUee  *j 
useful  for  their  barrier.  And  Mr.  Prior  was  orde^;- 
to  signify  this  resolution  of  her  majesty  to  Monf.  c* 
Torcy,  in  case  that  minister  could  not  be  ctherwof 
prevailed  on. 

The  British  plenipotenUaries  did  likewise,  «1  ^'; 
same  time,  express  to  those  of  Holland  her  n»^e«J  • 
great  satis&ction  "  That  the  States  were  at  Isrt  <i»- 
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posed  to  act  in  confidence  with  her :  that  ehe  wished 
this  resolution  had  been  sooner  taken,  since  nobody 
hftd  gained  by  the  delay  but  the  French  king :  that 
howeTcr  her  majesty  did  not  question  the  procuring 
of  a  safe  and  honourmble  peace,  by  united  counseisi 
rnsoDable  demands,  and  prudent  measures  :  that 
9he  irould  assist  them  in  getting  whatever  was  ne- 
cessary to  their  barrier,  and  in  settling  to  their  satis- 
Action  the  exceptions  made  by  France  out  of  the 
tariirofl664:  that  no  other  difficulties  remained  of 
moment  to  retard  the  peace,  since  the  queen  had  ob- 
tained Sardinia  for  the  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Low  Countries  would  adhere  to 
what  she  detirered  from  the  throne :  that  as  to  the 
empire,  her  majesty  heartily  wished  their  barrier  as 
frocd  as  could  be  desired ;  but  that  we  were  not 
now  in  circumstances  (o  expect  every  thingexactly  ac- 
cording to  the  scheme  of  Holland :  France  had  already 
offered  a  great  part,  and  the  queen  did  not  think  the 
remainder  worth  the  continuance  of  the  war." 

Her  majesty  conceived  the  peace  in  so  much  for- 
wirdness,  that  she  thought  fit,  about  this  time,  to 
nominate  the  duke  Hamilton  and  the  lord  Lex- 
ington for  ambassadors  in  France  and  Spain,  to  re- 
reire  the  renunciations  in  both  courts  and  adjust 
nutters  of  commerce. 

The  duke*  was  preparing  for  his  journey  when  he 
WM  challenged  to  a  duel  hy  the  loM  Mohun,^a  per- 
son of  inftunous  character.  He  killed  his  adversary 
upon  the  spot,  though  he  himself  received  a  wound ; 
and  weakened  by  the  loss  of  blood,  as  he  was  lean- 
ing in  the  arms  of  his  second,  was  most  barbarously 
subbed  in  the  breast  by  lieutenant-general  Macart- 
ney,c  who  was  second  to  lord  Mohun.  He  died  a 
few  minutes  after  in  the  field,  and  the  murderer 
made  bis  escape.  I  thought  so  surprising  an  event 
might  deserve  barely  to  be  related,  although  it  be 
something  foreign  to  my  subject. 

The  earl  of  StiaCford,  who  had  come  to  England  in 
May  last,  in  order  to  give  her  majesty  an  account  of 
the  disposition  of  afRurs  in  Holland,  was  now  return- 
ing with  her  last  instructions  to  let  the  Dutch  mi- 
nister know  **That  some  points  would  probably  meet 
with  difficulties  not  to  be  overcome,  which  once 
night  have  been  easily  obtained :  to  show  what  evil 
consequences  had  already  fiowed  from  their  delay 
tnd  irresolution ;  and  to  entreat  them  to  fix  on  some 
proposition,  rea8onaJ)le  in  itself,  as  well  as  possible 
to  be  effected :  that  the  queen  would  insist  upon  the 
cewion  of  Toomsy  by  France,  provided  the  States 
woold  concur  in  finishing  the  peace,  without  starting 
new  objections  or  insisting  upon  further  points: 
that  the  French  demands  in  favour  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  appeared  to  be  such  as  the  queen  was  of 
opinion  the  States  ought  to  agree  to ;  which  were  to 
leave  the  elector  in  possession  of  Luxembourg,  Na- 
tnoT,  and  Charleroy,  subject  to  the  terms  of  their 
harrier,  until  he  shotild  bo  restored  to  his  electorate  ; 
Md  to  give  him  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  to  efflice 
ihe  stain  of  his  degradation  in  the  electoral  college : 
that  the  earl  had  brought  over  a  project  of  a  new 
treaty  of  succession  and  barrier,  which  her  majesty 
insisted  the  States  should  sign  before  the  conclusion 

•  James  duke  of  Hamilton  was  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
f*i  to  Charles  II.  He  snceecded  hta  fattier  in  the  title,  April 
if.I<94,  iind  wae  smt  tbe  same  year  envoy  eatraordhiary  to 
maee;  wae  appoiDted  lord^lieaieoant  of  Lancaster  in  1710  : 
ercatvd  duke  of  Bramion.  September  10.  1711 ;  maater-general 
of  lh.»  onlnaneip.  Auifn«l29.  1712;  knight  of  the  Garter.  Octo- 
t^'t  H ;  and  when  prepitring  for  his  embaaay  to  Prance  was 
liUled.  November  1».  1718. 

"  lliaries  lord  Mohun  was  the  last  offuprins  of  a  very  noble 
«nd  ancient  fAiaily.  of  which  William  de  Mohuu.  who  necom- 
|«iiUsl  the  Norman  cnnqneror.  was  tlio  first  founder  in  Enj^laud. 

*  Trie«i  at  tb«  Kinff's  Bench  for  the  murder,  and  ttie  jury 
foaad  him  Boilty  of  m^ioaUiigbter. 


of  the  peace ;  the  former  treaty  having  been  disad- 
vantageous to  her  subjects,  containing  in  it  the  seeds 
of  future  dissensions,  and  condemned  by  the  sense  of 
the  nation :  lastly,  that  her  mi^esty,  notwithstand- 
ing all  provocations,  had,  for  the  sake  of  the  Dutch 
and  in  hopes  of  their  recovery  from  those  false  no- 
tions which  had  so  long  misled  them,  hitherto  kept 
the  negotiations  open :  that  the  offers  now  made 
them  were  her  last,  and  this  the  last  time  she  would 
apply  to  them :  that  they  must  either  agree  or  ex- 
pect the  queen  would  proceed  inmiediately  to  con- 
clude her  treaty  with  France  and  Spain,  in  coi^unc- 
tion  with  such  of  her  allies  as  would  think  fit  to  ad- 
here to  her. 

**  As  to  Savoy ;  that  the  queen  expected  the  States 
would  concur  with  her  in  making  g^od  the  advan- 
tage stipulated  for  that  duke,  and  in  prevailing  with 
the  emperor  to  consent  to  an  absolute  neutrality  in 
Italy  tmtil  the  peace  ahould  be  concluded." 

The  governing  party  in  Holland,  however  in  ap- 
pearance disposed  to  iinish,  affected  new  delays  and 
raised  many  difficulties  about  the  four  species  of 
goods  which  the  French  had  excepted  out  of  the 
tariff.  Count  Zinsendorf,  the  emperor's  plenipo- 
tentiary, did  all  that  was  possible  to  keep  up  Uiis 
humour  in  the  Dutch,  in  hopes  to  put  them  imder  a 
necessity  of  preparing  for  the  next  campaign ;  and 
some  time  alter  went  so  fiar  in  this  pursuit,  that  he 
summoned  the  several  ministers  of  Uie  empire,  and 
told  them  he  had  letters  from  his  master  with  orders 
to  signify  to  them  **  That  his  imperial  majesty  re- 
solved to  begin  the  campaign  early,  with  all  hie 
forces  united  against  France ;  of  which  he  desired 
they  would  send  notice  to  all  their  courts,  that  the 
several  princes  might  be  ready  to  furnish  their  con- 
tingents and  recruits."  At  the  same  time  Zinsen- 
dorf endeavoured  to  borrow  two  millions  of  florins 
upon  the  security  of  some  imperial  cities,  but  could 
not  succeed  either  among  the  Jews  or  at  Amsterdam. 

When  the  earl  of  Strafford  arrived  at  Utrecht,  the 
lord  privy  seal  and  he  communicated  to  the  Dutch 
ministers  the  new  treaty  for  a  succession  and  bar- 
rier, as  the  queen  had  ordered  it  to  be  prepared  here 
in  England,  differing  from  the  former  in  several 
points  of  the  greatest  moment,  obvious  to  any 
who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  compare  them.  This 
was  strenuously  opposed  for  several  weeks  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  States.  But  the  province  of 
Utrecht,  where  the  congress  was  held,  immediately 
sent  ordiers  to  their  representatives  at  the  Hague  to 
declare  their  province  thankful  to  the  queen: 
"  That  they  agreed  the  peace  should  be  made  on  the 
terms  proposed  by  France,  and  consented  to  the 
new  projected  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession.'* 
And  about  the  close  of  the  year  1712  four  of  the 
seven  provinces  had  delivered  their  opinions  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  war. 

This  unusual  precipitation  in  the  States,  so  difler- 
ent  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  former  conduct, 
was  very  much  suspected  by  the  British  plenipo- 
tentiaries. Their  loniships  had  received  intelligence 
*<  That  the  Dutch  ministers  held  frequent  confer- 
ences with  those  of  France,  and  had  offered  to  settle 
their  interests  with  that  crown  without  the  concur- 
rence of  Britain."  Count  Zinsendorf  and  his  col. 
leagues  appeared  likewise  all  on  the  sudden  to  have 
the  same  dispositions,  and  to  be  in  great  haste  to 
settle  their  several  differences  with  the  States.  The 
reasons  for  this  proceeding  were  visible  enough. 
Many  difficulties  were  yet  undetermined  in  the 
treaty  of  commerce  between  her  majesty  and  France ; 
for  the  adjusting  of  which  and  some  other  points, 
the  queen  had  lately  despatched  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bury  to  that  court.    Some  of  these  were  of  hard  di- 
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gesUon,  with  which  the  most  christian  king  would 
not  be  under  the  necessity  of  complying  when  he 
had  no  further  occasion  for  us,  and  might  upon  that 
account  afford  better  terms  to  the  other  two  powers. 
Besides,  the  emperur  and  the  States  could  very  well 
spare  her  majesty  the  honour  of  being  arbitrator  of 
a  general  peace ;  and  the  latter  hoped  by  this  means 
to  avoid  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession 
which  were  now  forcing  on  them. 

To  preyent  the  consequences  of  this  evil,  there 
fortunately  fell  out  an  incident  which  the  two  lords 
at  Utrecht  knew  well  how  to  make  use  of.  The 
quarrel  between  Mons.  Mesnager  and  count  Rech- 
teren  (formerly  mentioned)  had  not  yet  been  made 
up.  The  French  and  Dutch  differing  in  some  cir- 
cumstances about  the  satisfaction  to  be  giyen  by  the 
count  for  the  affront  he  had  offered,  the  British 
plenipotentiaries  kept  this  dispute  on  foot  for  scTeral 
days,  and  in  the  mean  time  pressed  the  Dutch  to 
finish  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession  be- 
tween her  mi^esty  and  them,  which  about  the 
middle  of  January  was  concluded  fully  to  the 
queen's  satisfaction. 

But  while  these'  debates  and  differences  continued 
at  the  congress,  the  queen  resoWed  to  put  a  speedy 
end  to  her  part  in  the  war.  She  therefore  sent 
order  to  the  lord  priyy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford 
to  prepare  eyerything  necessary  for  signing  her  own 
treaty  with  France.  This  she  hoped  might  be  done 
against  the  meeting  of  her  parliament,  now  pro- 
rogued to  the  third  of  February ;  in  which  time 
those  among  the  allies  who  were  really  inclined  to- 
wards a  peace  might  settle  their  seyeral  interests  by 
the  assistance  and  support  of  her  m^esty's  plenipo- 
tentiaries ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  who  would  either 
refuse  to  comply  or  endeavour  to  protract  the  nego- 
tiation, the  heads  of  their  respective  demands,  which 
France  had  yielded  by  her  majesty's  intervention, 
and  agreeable  to  the  plan  laid  down  in  her  speech, 
should  be  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  a  time 
limited  for  the  seyeral  powers  concerned  to  receive 
or  reject  them. 

The  pretender  was  not  yet  gone  out  of  France, 
upon  some  difficulties  alleged  by  the  French  about 
procuring  him  a  safe-conduct  to  Bar-le-duc  in  the 
duke  of  Lorrain's  dominions,  where  it  was  then 
proposed  he  should  reside.  The  queen,  altogether 
bent  upon  quieting  the  minds  of  her  subjects,  de- 
clared **  She  would  not  sign  the  peace  till  that  per- 
son were  removed ;"  although  several  wise  men  be- 
lieved he  could  be  nowhere  less  dangerous  to  Bri- 
tain than  in  the  place  where  he  was. 

The  argument  which  most  prevailed  on  the  States 
to  sign  the  new  treaty  of  barrier  and  succession  with 
Britain  was  her  majesty's  promise  to  procure  Tour- 
nay  for  them  from  France;  after  which  no  more 
differences  remained  between  us  and  that  republic  ; 
and  consequently  they  had  no  further  temptations 
to  any  separate  transactions  with  the  French,  who 
thereupon  began  to  renew  their  litigious  and  haughty 
manner  of  treating  with  the  Dutdi.  The  satisfac- 
tion they  extorted  for  the  affiront  given  by  count 
Rechteren  to  Mons.  Mesnager,  although  somewhat 
softened  by  the  British  ministers  at  Utrecht,  was 
yet  so  rigorous  that  her  majesty  could  not  forbear 
flignifying  her  resentment  of  it  to  the  most  christian 
king.  Mons.  Mesnager,  who  seemed  to  have  more 
the  genius  of  a  merchant  than  a  minister,  began  in 
his  conferences  with  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
States  to  raise  new  disputes  upon  points  which  both 
we  and  they  had  reckoned  upon  as  wholly  settled. 
The  abbi  de  Polignac,  a  moat  accomplished  person, 
of  great  generosity  and  universal  understanding,  was 
gone  to  France  to  receive  the  cardinal's  cap ;  and 


the  mareschal  d'Uzelles  was  wholly  gmded  b;  hit 
colleague  Mons.  Mesnager,  who  kept  up  those 
brangles  that  for  a  time  obstructed  the  peace ;  aonw 
of  which  were  against  all  justice,  and  others  of  smtll 
importance,  both  of  very  little  advantage  to  hU 
country  and  less  to  the  reputation  of  his  master  or 
himself.  This  low  talent  in  busineas,  which  tlie 
cardinal  de  Polignac  used  in  contempt  to  call  t 
spirit  of  negotiating,  made  it  impossible  for  the  two 
lords  plenipotentiaries,  with  all  their  abilities  iihI 
experience,  to  bring  Mesnager  to  reason  in  sevenl 
points  both  with  us  and  the  Statea.  Hisconccs^ 
sions  were  few  and  constrained,  serving  only  to  rea- 
der him  more  tenacious  of  what  he  refused.  In 
several  of  the  towns  which  the  Statee  were  to  keep, 
he  insisted  "  That  France  should  retain  the  chtiel- 
lanies,  or  extent  of  country  depending  on  thetoi 
particularly  that  of  Toumay  ;"  a  demand  the  none 
unjustifiable  because  he  knew  his  master  had  not 
only  proceeded  directly  contrary,  but  had  erected  t 
court  in  his  kingdom  where  his  own  judges  extended 
the  territories  about  those  towns  he  had  taken  as  ht 
as  he  pleased  to  direct  them.  Mona«  Mesnagtr 
showed  equal  obstinacy  in  what  his  master  expected 
for  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  in  refusing  the  tviff 
of  1664 :  so  that  the  queen's  plenipotentiaries  repre' 
sented  these  difficulties  as  what  might  be  of  a  dsDger- 
ous  consequence,  both  to  the  peace  in  general  sad 
to  the  States  in  particular,  if  they  were  not  ^eedilj 
prevented. 

Upon  these  considerations  her  majeaty  thought  it 
her  shortest  and  safest  course  to  apply  dircctl;  to 
France,  where  she  had  then  so  able  a  minister  «s  the 
duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

The  marquis  de  Torcy,  secretary  to  the  mo*t 
christian  king,  was  the  minister  with  whom  the 
duke  was  to  treat*  as  having  been  the  first  vho 
moved  his  master  to  apply  to  the  queen  for  a  peace, 
in  opposition  to  a  violent  faction  in  that  kiogdooi 
who  were  as  eagerly  bent  to  continue  the  war  » 
any  other  could  be,  either  here  or  in  Holland. 

It  would  be  very  unlike  an  historian  to  refuse 
this  great  minister  the  praise  he  ao  justly  dewrm 
of  haying  treated  through  the  whole  couxse  of  so 
great  a  negotiation  with  the  utmoet  candour  and 
integrity;  never  once  failing  in  any  promise  be 
made,  and  tempering  a  firm  seal  to  his  msatet^ 
interest  with  a  ready  compliance  to  what  was  rea- 
sonable and  just.  Mr.  Prior,  whom  I  have  fonnertj 
mentioned,  resided  likewise  now  at  Paris,  with  tbe 
character  of  a  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  wssvm? 
acceptable  to  that  court  upon  the  score  of  hii  «it 
and  humour. 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  directed  to  press  (be 
French  court  upon  the  points  yet  unaettled  in  tbe 
treaty  of  commerce  between  both  crowna :  to  make 
them  drop  their  unreasonable  demands  for  the 
elector  of  Bavaria :  to  let  them  know  **  that  tbc 
queen  was  resolved  not  to  forsake  her  allies  wbv 
were  now  ready  to  come  in ;  and  that  she  thoufbt 
the  best  way  of  hastening  the  general  peace  wu  to 
determine  her  own  particular  one  with  France,  oatii 
which  time  she  could  not  conveniently  soffBr  kr 
parliament  to  meet*' 

The  States  were  by  this  time  so  fully  conrioced 
of  the  queen's  sincerity  and  affection  to  tiieir  repub- 
lic, and  how  much  they  had  been  deceived  by  tks 
insinuations  of  the  factious  party  in  England,  that 
they  wrote  a  very  humble  letter  to  her  m^eity  to 
desire  her  assistance  towards  settling  those  point* 
they  had  in  dispute  with  France,  and  prt^essin^ 
themselves  ready  to  acquiesce  in  whatever  explsM- 
tion  her  majesty  would  please  to  make  of  the  plu 
proposed  in  her  speech  to  the  parliament. 
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But  the  queen  bad  already  prevented  their  de- 
liret;  and  in  the  beginning  of  February,  1712-13, 
directed  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  to  inform  the 
French  court,  **  That,  since  she  had  prevailed  on 
her  allies  the  Dutch  to  drop  the  demand  of  Cond6, 
tnd  the  other  of  the  four  species  of  goods  which  the 
French  had  excepted  out  of  the  tariff  of  1664,  she 
would  not  sign  without  them :  that  she  approved  of 
the  Dutch  insisting  to  hare  the  chatellanies  restored 
with  the  towns ;  and  was  resolved  to  stand  or  fall 
with  them  until  they  were  satisfied  in  this  point." 

Her  majesty  had  some  apprehensions  that  the 
French  created  these  difficulties  on  purpose  to  spin 
oat  the  treaty  until  the  campaign  should  begin. 
They  thought  it  absolutely  necessary  that  our  par- 
liament should  meet  in  a  few  weeks ;  which  could 
not  well  be  ventured  until  the  queen  were  able  to 
tell  both  houses  that  her  own  peace  was  signed: 
that  this  would  not  only  facilitate  what  remained  in 
difference  between  Britain  and  France,  but  leave 
the  Dutch  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  latter. 

The  queen,  weary  of  these  refined  mistakes  in  the 
French  politics  and  fully  resolved  to  be  trifled  with 
DO  longer,  sent  her  determinate  orders  to  the  duke 
of  Shrewsbury  to  let  France  know  **  That  her  ma- 
jesty had  hitherto  prorogued  her  parliament  in  hopes 
of  Accommodating  the  diflSculties  in  her  own  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce  with  that  crown,  as  well  as 
settling  the   interests  of  her  several  allies;  or  at 
leutthat,  the  differences  in  the  former  being  re- 
moved, the  most  christian  king  would  have  made 
tQch  offers  for  the  latter  as  might  justify  her  mt^esty 
in  signing  her  own  peace,  whether  the  confederates 
intended  to  aagn  theirs  or  not.     But  several  points 
h«ing  yet  unfinished  between  both  crowns,    and 
others  between  France  and  the  rest  of  the  allies, 
especially  the  States,  to  which  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  that  court  at  Utrecht  had  not  thought  fit  to  give 
ntitfaction ;  the  queen  was  now  come  to  a  final  de- 
termination, both  with  relation  to  her  own  king- 
doms and  to  the  whole  alliance,  that,  th«  campaign 
approaching,  ahe  wonld  not  willingly  be  surprised 
incase  the  wnr  was  to  go  on:  that  she  had  trans- 
mitted to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  her  last  resolu- 
tions, and  never  would  be  prevailed  on  to  reduce 
her  own  demands  or  those  of  her  allies  any  lower 
than  the  scheme  now  sent  over  as  an  explanation 
of  the  plan   laid  down  in  her  speech:    that  her 
nsjesty  had  sent  orders  to  her  plenipotentiaries  at 
Utrecht  to  aaaume  the  character  of  ambassadors,  and 
ii^  the  peace  immediately  with  the  ministers  of  the 
most  christian  king,  as  soon  as  the  duke  of  Shrews- 
bary  should  have  sent  them  notice  that  the  French 
had  complied :  that  the  queen  had  therefore  further 
prorogued  her  parliament  to  the  third  of  March,  in 
bopes  to  assure  them  by  that  time  of  her  peace  being 
^^ed  on ;  for  if  the  two  houses  meet  while  any 
nncertainty  remained  supplies  must  be  asked  as  for 
a  war." 

The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  executed  this  important 
rammission  with  that  speed  and  success  which  could 
only  be  expected  from  an  able  minister.  The  French 
lung  immediately  yielded  to  the  whole  scheme  her 
majesty  proposed  ;  whereupon  directions  were  sent 
to  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of  Strafford  to  sign 
s  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France  without 
deUy. 

Upon  the  2nd  day  of  March  the  two  British  ple- 
nipotentiaries met  those  of  the  allies  in  the  town- 
houae  of  Utrecht;  where  the  lord  privy  seal  ad- 
drr««ed  himaelf  to  them  in  a  short  speech :  "  That 
the  negotiation  had  now  continued  fourteen  months 
^ith  great  slowness,  which  had  proved  very  inju- 
rious to  the  interests  of  the  allies :    that  the  queen 


had  stayed  thus  long  and  stopped  the  finishing  of 
her  own  peace  rather  than  leave  her  allies  in  any 
uncertainty :  that  she  hoped  they  would  now  be  all 
prepared  to  put  an  end  to  this  great  work ;  and 
therefore  had  commanded  her  plenipotentiaries  to 
tell  those  of  the  allies  that  she  found  it  necessary  to 
conclude  her  own  treaty  immediately ;  and  it  was 
her  opinion  that  the  confederates  ought  to  finish 
theirs  at  the  same  time ;  to  which  they  were  now 
accordingly  invited  by  her  majesty's  orders."  And 
lastly,  his  lordship  declared,  in  the  queen's  name, 
"  That  whoever  could  not  be  ready  on  the  day  pre- 
fixed should  have  a  convenient  time  allowed  them 
to  come  in." 

Although  the  orders  sent  by  the  queen  to  her 
plenipotentiaries  were  very  precise,  yet  their  lord- 
ships did  not  precipitate  the  performance  of  them. 
They  were  directed  to  appoint  as  short  a  day  for  the 
signing  as  they  conveniently  could ;  but,  however, 
the  particular  day  was  left  to  their  discretion.  They 
hoped  to  bring  over  the  Dutch  and  most  of  the  other 
allies  to  conclude  at  the  same  time  with  the  queen, 
which,  as'it  would  certainly  be  more  popular  to  their 
country,  so  they  conceived  it  would  be  more  safe 
for  themselves.  Besides  upon  looking  over  their 
commission  a  scruple  sprang  in  their  minds  that 
they  could  not  sign  a  particular  peace  with  France ; 
their  powers,  as  they  apprehended,  authorising  them 
only  to  sign  a  general  one.  Their  lordahips  there- 
fore sent  to  England  to  desire  new  powers ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  employed  themselves  with  great  in- 
dustry between  the  ministers  of  France  and  those 
of  the  several  allies,  to  find  some  expedient  for 
smoothing  the  way  to  an  agreement  among  them. 

The  earl  of  Strafford  went  for  a  few  days  to  the 
Hague,  to  inform  the  States  of  her  mi^esty's  express 
commands  to  his  colleague  and  himself  for  signing 
the  peace  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  to  desire  they 
would  be  ready  at  the  same  time,  *which  the  pen- 
sionary promised ;  and  that  their  plenipotentiaries 
should  be  empowered  accordingly,  to  the  great  con- 
tentment of  Mons.  Buys,  who  was  now  so  much 
altered  either  in  reality  or  appearance,  that  he  com- 
plained to  the  earl  of  Mons.  Heinsius*s  slowness, 
and  charged  all  the  delays  and  mismanagements  of 
a  twelvemonth  past  to  that  minister's  account. 

While  the  earl  of  Strafford  stayed  at  the  Hague 
he  discovered  that  an  emissary  of  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough's had  been  there  some  days  before,  sent  by 
his  grace  to  dissuade  the  Dutch  from  signing  at  the 
same  time  with  the  ministers  of  the  queen,  which, 
in  England,  would  at  least  have  the  appearance  of  a 
separate  peace,  and  oblige  their  British  friends,  who 
knew  how  to  turn  so  short  a  delay  to  very  good  ac- 
count, as  Well  as  gratify  the  emperor ;  on  whom  it 
waa  alleged  they  ought  to  to  rely  much  more  than 
on  her  m^esty.  One  of  the  States  likewise  told 
the  earl,  **  that  the  same  person  employed  by  the 
duke  was  then  in  conference  with  the  magistrates  of 
Rotterdam  (which  town  had  declared  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war},  to  assure  them,  if  they  would 
hold  off  a  little,  they  should  see  an  unexpected  turn 
in  the  British  parliament :  that  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  a  list  of  the  discontented  members  in 
both  houses  who  were  ready  to  turn  against  the 
court ;  and  to  crown  all,  that  his  grace  had  certain 
intelligence  of  the  queen  being  in  so  ill  a  state  of 
health  as  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  live  above 
six  weeks."  So  restless  and  indefiitigable  are  ava- 
rice and  ambition  when  inflamed  by  a  desire  of  re- 
venge ! 

But  representations  which  had  been  so  often 
tried  were  now  offered  too  late.  Most  of  the  allies, 
except  the  emperori  were  willing  to  put  an  end  to 
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the  war  upon  her  majesty's  plan ;  and  the  further 
delay  of  three  weeks  must  be  chiefly  imputed  to  that 
litigious  manner  of  treating  peculiar  to  the  French, 
whose  plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht  insisted  with  ob- 
stinacy upon  many  points  which  at  Paris  Mons.  de 
Torcy  had  giyen  up. 

The  emperor  expected  to  keep  all  he  had  already 
possessed  in  Italy ;  that  Port  Langue,  on  the  Tuscan 
coast,  should  be  delivered  to  him  by  France  ;  and 
lastly,  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  renounce 
Spain.  But  the  queen,  as  well  as  France,  thought 
his  imperial  majesty  ought  to  sit  down  contented 
with  his  partage  of  Naples  and  Milan ;  and  to  re- 
store those  territories  in  Italy  which  he  had  taken 
from  the  rightful  proprietors,  and  by  the  possession 
of  which  he  has  grown  dangerous  to  the  Italian 
princes  by  reyiving  antiquated  claims  upon  them. 

This  prince  had  likewise  objected  to  her  majesty's 
expedient  of  suffering  the  elector  of  BaTarla  to  retain 
Luxembom^,  under  certain  conditions,  by  way  of 
security,  until  his  electorate  were  restored.  But  the 
queen,  supposing  that  these  affected  delays  were  in- 
tended only  with  a  view  of  continuing  the  war,  re- 
sol-ved  to  defer  the  peace  no  longer  on  the  emperor's 
accotmt. 

In  the  middle  of  March,  1712-13,  a  courier  arrired 
at  Utrecht  from  France  with  the  plan  of  a  general 
peace,  as  it  had  been  agreed  between  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Mons.  de  Torcy ;  wherein  every 
particular  relating  to  the  interests  and  pretensions 
of  the  seyeral  allies  was  brought  so  near  to  what 
each  of  them  would  accept,  that  the  British  pleni- 
potentiaries hoped  the  peace  would  be  general  in 
ten  or  twelve  days.  The  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
were  already  prepared,  and  others  were  daily  coming 
in  by  the  means  of  their  lordships'  good  offices,  who 
found  Mons.  Mesuager  and  his  colleague  very  stub- 
bom  to  the  last.  Another  courier  was  despatched 
to  France,  upon  some  disputes  about  inserting  the 
titles  of  her  migesty  and  the  most  christian  Idng ; 
and  to  bring  a  general  plan  for  the  interests  of  those 
allies  who  should  not  be  ready  against  the  time  pre- 
fixed. The  French  renunciations  were  now  arrived 
at  Utrecht ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  those,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  king  of  Spain,  should  be  inserted  at  length 
in  every  treaty  ;  by  which  means  the  whole  confe- 
deracy would  become  guarantees  of  them. 

The  courier  last  sent  to  France  returned  to  Utrecht 
on  the  27th  of  March  with  the  concessions  of  that 
court  upon  every  neceMary  point ;  so  that,  all  things 
being  ready  ibr  putting  a  period  to  this  great  and^ 
difficult  work,  the  lord  privy  seal  and  the  earl  of 
Strafford  gave  notice  to  the  ministers  of  the  several 
allies  **  That  their  lordships  had  appointed  Tuesday, 
the  31st  inst.,  wherein  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  the  queen  of  Great  Britain 
their  mistress  and  the  most  christian  king ;  and  hoped 
the  said  allies  would  be  prepared  at  the  same  time  to 
follow  their  example."  Accordingly  their  lordships 
employed  the  three  intervening  days  in  smoothing  the 
few  difficulties  that  remained  between  the  French 
ministers  and  those  of  the  several  confederate 
powers. 

The  important  day  being  now  come,  the  lord 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  the  earl  of  Strafford,  having  as- 
sumed the  character  of  ambassadors  extraordinary, 
gave  a  memorial  in  behalf  of  the  French  protestants 
to  the  mareschal  d'Uxelles  and  his  colleague,  who 
were  to  transmit  it  to  their  court;  and  these  de- 
livered to  the  British  ambassadors  a  declaration  in 
writing  that  the  pretender  was  actually  gone  out  of 
France. 

The  conditions  of  peace  to  be  allowed  the  emperor 
and  the  empire,  as  adjusted  between  Britain  and 


France,  were  now  likewise  delivered  to  the  cotmt 
Zinsendorf.  These  and  some  other  previous  roaUcr« 
of  smaller  consequence  being  finished,  the  trestiei 
of  peace  and  commerce  between  her  majesty  of  Bri- 
tain and  the  most  christian  king  were  signed  at  thr 
lord  privy  seal's  house,  between  two  and  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  ministers  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy  signed  about  an  hour  after.  Then  the  u- 
sembly  adjourned  to  the  earl  of  Strafford's,  where 
they  all  went  to  dinner ;  and  about  nine  at  nisht 
the  peace  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Porto^ 
by  those  of  Prussia  at  eleven,  and  when  it  was  neir 
midnight  by  the  States. 

Thus,  after  all  the  oppoMtion  raised  by  a  strong 
party  in  France  and  by  a  virulent  &ction  in  Britain; 
after  all  the  artifices  of  those  who  presided  at  tbe 
Hajpie,  who  for  their  private  interest  endeavonml, 
in  conjunction  with  their  friends  in  England,  t<« 
prolong  the  war;  after  the  restless  endeavonnof 
the  Imperial  court  to  render  the  treaty  ineffecttnl ; 
the  firm  steady  conduct  of  the  queen,  the  wifdom 
and  courage  of  her  ministry,  and  the  abilities  of 
those  whom  she  employed  in  her  negotiations  abroad, 
prevailed  to  have  a  peace  signed  in  one  day  by  ereir 
power  concerned,  except  that  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empire ;  for  his  imperial  majesty  liked  his  sita*  j 
ation  too  well  to  think  of  a  peace,  while  the  drudgery 
and  expenses  of  the  war  lay  upon  other  shoulders 
and  the  advantages  were  to  redound  only  to  himself. 

During  this  whole  negotiation  the  king  of  Spain, 
who  was  not  acknowledged  by  any  of  the  confede- 
rates, had  consequently  no  minister  at  Utrecht ;  bat 
the  differences  between  her  majesty  and  that  princr 
were  easily  settled  by  the  lord  I^xington  at  Madrid 
and  the  marquis  of  Monteleon  here  ;  so  thai,  upoa 
the  duke  d'Ossuna's  arrival  at  tbe  congress  sw 
days  after  the  peace,  he  was  ready  to  conclude  a 
treaty  between  the  queen  and  bis  master.  Nettbrr 
is  it  probable  that  the  Dutch,  or  any  other  ally  ei« 
cept  the  emperor,  will  encounter  any  difieolties  cf 
moment,  tt>  retard  their  several  treaties  with  hit 
catholic  majesty. 

The  treaties  of  peace  and  commerce  betweec 
Britain  and  France  were  ratified  here  on  the  7tb  of 
April ;  on  the  2Sth  the  ratifieatioBs  were  ei- 
changed ;  and  on  f  the  ftth  of  May  the  peace  ««• 
proclaimed  in  the  usual  manner,  but  with  loudfr 
acclamations  and  more  extraordinary  rejoicing  f^ 
the  people  than  had  ever  been  remembered  on  thf 
like  occasion. 
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About  a  monlL  hetem  Uie  demiie  of  qntmn  Asm,  th*  ^mi 

tiaving  laboured  to  riNxmcile  the  ministen  to  vmeh  otbrr  «itli*»>> 
sttccen,  retired  to  the  houae  of  a  friend  in  Berkshire,  and  BfVrt 
mw  them  more.    But  during  thi*  retreat  he  wrote  the  ibllo«« 
trealiae,  vkioh  he  thought  night  be  of  aoaio  vae  cvn  w  ^ 
juDctiire,  and  aent  it  up  to  Loadon  to  be  ptiatod ;  bat  ip* 
Bome  diffennice  in  opinion  tx^twecn  tlic  author  and  Uie  Uu  li^l 
Bolingbroke  the  publiration  vm  delayed  till  the  qaeen'i  <!<«». 
and  then  he  recalled  his  copy ;  it  was  aflerwardi  pUred  is  tk^ 
hands  of  alderman  Barber,  rrom  whom  it  was  obtaiaed  *^ 
printed.    The  ruin  of  the  roiaistry.  by  this  aoiiDOfity  «ny« 
themselves,  was  long  fort^seen  and  foretold  by  8«ift ;  »^  * 
■ppearsbv  lurd  BoHngbroke's  letter  ti»  sir  Witltan  ^f^''^ 
that  in  his  heart  be  renounced  his  frieodship  for  0%Sor^  m 
before  the  couduftion  of  the  peace,  though  it  did  no^'PPT"''!',' 
afterwards.     '•  Tlie  peace,"  ««  lie,  "  which  had  brea  J'"**' 
to  be  the  only  solid  foundation  vherenpou  we  couW  rt«<  • 
Tory  a)stom,  and  yot.  when  it  waa  nade,  wt  touadouml^o 
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•  •tand :  uy,  Ihc  Tery  work  whkh  ou^ht  1o  haTB  bern  tlie 
UiU  of  oar  sUaogth  was  in  put  demolkhed  before  our  eyes. 
and  we  wpk  stonca  with  the  ruins  of  it.**  This  event  probably 
lyo'iered  thedUanion  of  the  ministry  visible ;  some  principally 
nuleaTOariax  to  eecnre  themselves,  some  stiU  labouring  to 
Mtabllih  at  lUI  erenta  the  fMoty  they  had  espoused,  which  saw 
nothing  hut  "  increase  of  mortification  and  nearer  apurooches 
to  rain :"  and  it  ii  nut  to  be  wondered  at  that  when  this 
treatiw  was  written*  the  dean*s  attempts  to  reconcile  his 
frieodi  were  unaaceesafal ;  for  Bolingbroka  dedares  that  he 
abhorred  Oxford  to  such  a  degree,  that  ho  would  rather  have 
luffcrvd  banishment  or  death  than  have  taken  measures  in 
conceit  with  iiim  to  have  avoided  either. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  or  pnictited  by  profound 
politicians,  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  convince  the 
reasonable  part  of  mankind  that  the  moat  plain,  short, 
easy,  tafe,  and  lawful  way  to  any  good  end,  is  not 
more  eligible  than  one  directly  contrary  to  some  or 
all  of  these  qualities.  I  have  been  frequently  assured 
by  great  ministers  that  politics  were  nothing  but 
common  sense ;  which,  as  it  was  the  only  true  thing 
tbey  spoke,  so  it  was  the  only  thing  they  could  have 
wished  I  should  not  believe.  God  has  given  the 
bulk  of  manlLind  a  capacity  to  understand  reason 
when  it  im  fairly  offered ;  and  by  reason  they  would 
easily  be  gOTemed  if  it  were  left  to  their  choice. 
Those  princes  in  all  ages  who  were  most  dis> 
tlDgtiiabed  for  their  mysterious  skill  in  goremment 
found  by  the  event  that  they  had  iU  consulted  their 
own  quiet  or  the  ease  and  happiness  of  their  peo- 
ple; nor  has  posterity  remembered  them  with 
bonoar:  such  as  Lysander  and  Philip  among  the 
Greeks,  Tiberius  in  Rome,  pope  Alexander  the 
Bixtb  and  his  son  Cesar  Borgia,  queen  Catherine  de 
Medids,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  with  many  others. 
Nor  are  examples  less  frequent  of  ministers,  famed 
for  men  of  great  intrigue,  whose  politics  have  pro- 
duced little  more  than  murmurings,  Mictions,  and 
(liscontentSt  which  usually  terminated  in  the  dis- 
grace and  ruin  of  the  authors. 

I  can  recollect  but  three  occasions  in  a  state 
where  the  talents  of  such  men  may  be  thought  ne- 
^snry;  I  mean  in  a  state  where  the  prince  is 
obeyed  and  lowed  by  his  subjects :  first,  in  the  nego- 
Uation  of  the  peace ;  secondly,  in  adjusting  the  in- 
terests of  our  own  country  with  those  of  the  nations 
round  ns,  watching  the  several  motions  of  our 
neighbours  and  allies,  and  preserving  a  due  balance 
ftroong  them :  lastly,  in  the  management  of  parties 
tod  Actions  at  home.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  I 
have  often  heard  it  observed  that  plain  good  sense 
uid  a  firm  adherence  to  the  point  have  proved  more 
effectual  than  all  those  arts  which  I  remember  a 
faeat  foreign  minister  used  in  contempt  to  call  the 
•pirit  of  negotiating.  In  the  second  case,  much 
wisdom  and  a  thorough  knowledge  in  affkirs  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  are  certainly  required :  after 
which  I  know  no  talents  necessary  beside  method 
tad  skill  in  the  common  forms  of  business.  In  the 
^t  case,  which  is  that  of  managing  parties,  there 
•eems  indeed  to  be  more  occasion  for  employing  this 
gift  of  the  lower  politics  whenever  the  tide  runs 
high  againat  the  court  and  ministry  ;  which  seldom 
happens  under  any  tolerable  administration  while 
Ihe  true  interest  of  the  nation  is  pursued.  But  here 
in  England  (for  I  do  not  pretend  to  establish  maz- 
(nis  of  government  in  general),  while  the  prince  and 
ministry,  the  clergy,  the  majority  of  landed  men, 
uid  the  bulk  of  the  people,  appear  to  have  the  same 
^iewt  and  the  same  principles,  it  is  not  obvious  to 
me  how  those  at  the  helm  can  have  many  opportu- 
tiities  of  showing  their  skill  in  mystery  and  refine- 
ment beside  what  themselves  think  fit  to  create. 

I  have  been  assured  by  men  long  practised  in 
business  that  the  secrets  of  court  are  much,  fewer 
Uum  we  generally  suppose ;  and  I  hold  it  for  the 


greatest  secret  of  the  court  that  they  are  so :  because 
the  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of  great 
rivers,  are  so  often  mean  and  so  little  that  in  de- 
cency they  ought  to  be  hid :  and  therefore  ministers 
are  so  wise  to  leave  their  proceedings  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  reasonera  at  a  distance,  who  often 
mould  them  into  systems  that  do  not  only  go  down 
very  well  in  the  coffeehouse,  but  are  supplies  for 
pamphlets  in  the  present  age,  and  may  probably 
furnish  materials  for  memoirs  and  histories  in  the 
next. 

It  is  true  indeed  that  even  those  who  are  very 
near  the  court  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  large 
share  in  the  management  of  public  matters  are  apt 
to  deduce  wrong  consequences  by  reasoning  upon 
the  causes  and  motives  of  those  actions  wherein 
themselves  are  employed.  A  great  minister  puts  you 
a  case  and  asks  your  opinion,  but  conceals  an  esMn- 
tial  circumstance  upon  which  the  whole  weight  of 
the  matter  turns ;  then  he  despises  your  understand- 
ing for  counselling  him  no  better,  and  concludes  he 
ought  to  trust  entirely  to  his  ovm  wisdom.  Thus  he 
grows  to  abound  in  secrets  and  reserves,  even  to- 
wards those  with  whom  he  ought  to  act  in  the  great- 
est confidence  and  concert:  and  thus  the  world  is 
brought  to  judge  that,  whatever  be  the  issue  and 
event,  it  was  all  foreseen,  contrived,  and  brought  to 
pass  by  some  masterstroke  of  his  politics. 

I  could  produce  innumerable  instances,  from  my 
own  memory  and  observation,  of  events  imputed  to 
the  profound  skill  and  address  of  a  minister,  which 
in  reality  were  either  the  mere  effects  of  negligence, 
weakness,  humour,  passion,  or  pride,  or  at  best  but 
the  natural  course  of  things  left  to  themselves. 

During  this  very  session  of  parliament  a  most  in- 
genious gentleman,  who  has  much  credit  with  those 
in  power,  would  needs  have  it,  that  in  the  late  dis- 
sensions at  court,  which  grew  too  high  to  be  any 
longer  a  secret,  the  whole  matter  was  carried  with 
the  utmost  dexterity  on  one  side  and  with  manifest 
ill  conduct  on  the  other.  To  prove  this  he  made 
use  of  the  most  plausible  topics,  drawn  from  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  the  several  persons  con- 
cerned as  well  as  of  her  majesty ;  all  which  he 
knows  as  much  of  as  any  man :  and  gave  me  a  de- 
tail of  the  whole  vriih  such  an  appearance  of  proba- 
bility as  committed  to  writing  would  pass  for  an 
admirable  piece  of  secret  history.  Tet  I  am  at  the 
same  time  convinced  by  the  strongest  reasons  that 
the  issue  of  those  dissensions,  as  to  the  part  they  had 
in  the  court  and  the  house  of  lords,  was  partly 
owing  to  very  diffbrent  causes  and  partly  to  the 
situation  of  aflkirs,  whence  in  that  conjuncture  they 
could  not  easily  terminate  otherwise  than  they  did, 
whatever  unhappy  consequences  they  may  have  for 
the  ftiture. 

In  like  manner,  I  have  heard  S  physician  pro- 
nounce with  great  gravity  that  he  had  cured  so 
many  patients  of  malignant  fevers,  and  as  many 
more  of  the  small-pox ;  whereas,  in  truth,  nine  parts 
in  ten  of  those  who  recovered  owed  their  lives  to  the 
strength  of  nature  and  a  good  constitution,  while 
such  a  one  happened  to  be  their  doctor. 

But  while  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  and 
motives  of  some  facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  cir- 
cumstances of  others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be 
so  gprossly  misrepresented  to  the  public  by  curious 
inquisitive  heads  who  proceed  altogether  upon  con- 
jectures, and  in  reasoning  upon  affitirs  of  state  are 
sure  to  be  mistaken  by  searchiug  too  deep.  And  as 
I  have  known  this  to  be  the  frequent  error  of  many 
others,  so  I  am  sure  it  has  been  perpeti«"'  ««"• 
whenever  I  have  attempted  to  discover  t* 
political    events    by  refinement    and 
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which  I  must  acknowledge  has  very  much  abated 
my  veneration  for  what  they  call  arcana  imperii; 
whereof  I  dare  pronounce  that  the  fewer  there  are 
in  any  administration,  it  is  just  so  much  the  better. 

What  I  have  hitherto  said  has  by  no  means  been 
intended  to  detract  from  the  qualities  requisite  in 
those  who  are  trusted  with  the  administration  of 
public  affairs ;  on  the  contrary,  I  know  no  station 
of  life  where  great  abilities  and  virtues  of  all  kinds 
are  so  highly  uecessar}',  and  where  the  want  of  any 
is  so  quickly  or  universally  felt.  A  great  minister 
has  no  virtue  for  which  the  public  may  not  be  the 
better,  nor  any  defect  by  which  the  public  is  not 
certainly  a  sufferer.  I  have  known  more  than  once 
or  twice  within  four  years  past  an  omission  in  ap- 
pearance very  small  prove  almost  fatal  to  a  whole 
scheme  and  very  hardly  retrieved.  It  is  not  always 
sufficient  for  the  person  at  the  helm  that  he  is  intre- 
pid in  his  nature,  free  from  any  tincture  of  avarice 
or  corruption,  and  that  he  has  great  natural  and  ac- 
quired abilities. 

I  never  thought  the  reputation  of  much  secrecy 
was  a  character  of  any  advantage  to  a  minister,  be- 
cause it  put  all  other  men  upon  their  guard  to  be  as 
secret  as  he,  and  was  consequently  the  occasion  that 
persons  and  things  were  always  misrepresented  to 
him :  because  likewise  too  great  an  affectation  of 
secrecy  is  usually  thought  to  be  attended  with  those 
little  intrigues  and  refinements  which  among  the 
vulgar  denominate  a  man  a  great  politician,  but 
among  others  is  apt,  whether  deservedly  or  not,  to 
acquire  the  opinion  of  cunning:  a  talent  which 
differs  as  much  from  the  true  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment as  that  of  an  attorney  from  an  able  lawyer. 
Neither  indeed  am  I  altogether  convinced  that  this 
habit  of  multiplying  secrets  may  not  be  carried  on  so 
far  as  to  stop  that  commimication  which  is  necessary 
in  some  degree  among  all  who  have  any  consider- 
able part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs: 
because  I  have  observed  the  inconveniences  arising 
from  a  want  of  love  between  those  who  were  to  give 
directions  to  have  been  of  as  ill  consequence  as  any 
that  could  happen  from  tlie  discovery  of  secrets.  I 
suppose,  when  a  building  is  to  be  erected,  the  model 
may  be  the  contrivance  only  of  one  head ;  and  it  is 
sufficient  that  the  under-workmen  be  ordered  to  cut 
stones  into  certain  shapes,  and  place  them  in  certain 
positions :  but  the  several  master-builders  must  have 
some  general  knowledge  of  the  design,  without 
which  they  can  give  no  orders  at  all.  And  indeed 
I  do  not  luiow  a  greater  mark  of  an  able  minister 
than  that  of  rightly  adapting  the  several  faculties  of 
men ;  nor  is  anything  more  to  be  lamented  than  the 
impracticableness  of  doing  this  in  any  great  degree 
under  our  present  circumstances ;  while  so  many 
shut  themselves  out  by  adhering'  to  a  fifustion,  and 
while  the  court  is  enslaved  to  the  impatience  of 
others  who  desire  to  sell  their  vote  or  their  interest 
as  dear  as  they  can.  But  whether  this  has  not  been 
submitted  to  more  than  was  necessary,  whether  it 
has  not  been  dangerous  in  the  example  and  perni- 
cious in  the  practice,  I  will  leave  to  the  inquiry  of 
those  who  can  better  determine. 

It  may  be  matter  of  no  little  admiration  to  consi- 
der in  some  lights  the  state  of  affairs  among  us  for 
four  years  past.  The  queen,  finding  herself  and  the 
majority  of  her  kingdom  grown  weary  of  the  avarice 
and  insolence,  the  mistaken  politics  and  destructive 
principles  of  her  former  ministers,  calls  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  public  another  set  of  men,  who  by  con- 
fession of  their  enemies  had  equal  abilities  at  least 
with  their  predecessors,  whose  interest  made  it  ne- 
cessary for  them  (although  their  inclinations  had 
been  otherwise)  to  act  upon  those  maxims  which 


were  most  agreeable  to  the  constitiition  in  church 
and  state  :  whose  birth  and  patrimonies  gave  them 
weight  in  the  nation;  and  who  (I  speak  of  thou 
who  were  to  have  the  chief  part  in  affairs)  had  Iod;; 
lived  under  the  strictest  bonds  of  friendship :  vith 
all  these  advantages,  supported  by  a  vast  majority  of 
the  landed  interest  and  the  inferior  clergy  ahnosl  to 
a  man,  we  have  several  times  seen  the  present  athoi* 
nistration  in  the  greatest  distress  and  very  near  the 
brink  of  ruin,  together  with  the  cause  of  the  church 
and  monarchy  committed  to  their  charge ;  neither 
does  it  appear  to  me  at  the  minute  I  am  now  vrritiof 
that  their  power  or  duration  are  upon  any  tolerable 
foot  of  security  :  which  I  do  not  so  much  impute  to 
the  address  and  industry  of  their  enemies  as  to  tome 
failures  among  themselves,  which  I  think  have  been 
full  as  visible  in  their  causes  as  their  effects. 

Nothing  has  given  me  greater  indignation  than  to 
behold  a  ministry,  who  came  in  with  the  advantsftes 
I  have  represented,  acting  ever  since  upon  the  defen- 
sive in  the  house  of  lords,  with  a  majority  on  their 
side ;  and  instead  of  calling  others  to  account,  ai  it 
was  reasonably  expected,  misspending  their  time  and 
losing  many  opportunities  of  doing  good,  because  a 
struggling  faction  kept  them  continually  in  play. 
This  courage  among  the  adversaries  of  the  court  wu 
inspired  into  them  by  various  incidents,  for  ever^ 
one  of  which  I  think  the  ministers,  or  (if  that  w 
the  case)  the  minister  alone,  is  to  answer. 

For,  first,  that  race  of  politicians  who  in  the  cant 
phrase  are  called  the  whimsicali^  was  never  to  no- 
merous  or  at  least  so  active  as  it  has  been  since  the 
great  change  at  court :  many  of  those  who  preteniied 
wholly  to  be  in  with  the  principles  upon  which  her 
majesty  and  her  new  servants  proceeded  either  ab- 
senting themselves  with  the  utmoet  indifference  in 
those  conjunctions  whereon  the  whole  cause  de- 
pended or  siding  directly  with  the  enemy. 

I  very  well  remember,  when  this  ministry  was  not 
above  a  year  old,  there  was  a  little  murmuna; 
among  such  as  are  called  the  higher  Torie«  or 
churchmen  that  quicker  progress  was  not  made  11 
removing  those  of  the  discontented  party  out  of  em- 
ployments. I  remember  likewise  the  reasoning 
upon  this  matter  were  various,  even  among  many 
who  were  allowed  to  know  a  good  deal  of  the  insidr 
of  the  court ;  some  supposed  the  queen  was  at  tint 
prevailed  upon  to  miJ^e  that  great  change  with  oo 
other  view  than  that  of  acting  for  the  future  upoa  i 
moderating  scheme,  in  order  to  reconcile  both  par- 
ties ;  and  I  believe  there  might  possibly  have  beea 
some  grounds  for  this  supposition.  Othen  cob- 
ceived  the  employments  were  left  undisposed  o(^  is 
order  to  keep  alive  the  hopes  of  many  more  impa- 
tient candidates  than  ever  could  be  gratified.  Thv 
has  since  been  looked  on  as  a  very  high  strain  *>' 
politics,  and  to  have  succeeded  accordingly ;  becavt' 
it  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  numerona  pi*- 
tenders  to  places  would  never  have  been  kept  ia 
order  if  all  expectation  had  been  cut  off.  Other 
were  yet  more  refined,  and  thought  it  neither  wise  xk^ 
safe  wholly  to  extinguish  all  opposition  from  the  other 
side,  because  in  the  nature  of  things  it  was  absoluteli 
necessary  that  there  should  be  parties  in  an  En^ii-*^ 
parliament ;  and  a  faction  already  odious  to  the  pti>* 
pie  might  be  suffered  to  continue  with  less  dan^^ 
than  any  new  one  that  could  arise.  To  confirm  thl* 
it  was  said  that  the  majority  in  the  house  of  coib- 
mons  was  too  great  on  ^e  side  of  the  high-cbnrcK 
and  began  to  form  themselves  into  a  body  (b>  (h>e 
name  of  the  October  Club),  in  order  to  pot  the  mi- 
nistry under  subjection.  Lastly,  the  danger  of  in- 
troducing too  great  a  number  of  unexperienced  wf^ 
/  Dosertera  Cram  either  parly.  Whig  or  Tory. 
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at  once  into  office  wfti  urged  as  an  irrefragable  rea- 
son for  making  changes  by  slow  degrees.  To  dis- 
card an  able  officer  from  an  employment,  or  part  of 
a  commission,  where  the  revenue  or  trade  were  con- 
cerned, for  no  other  reason  but  differing  in  some 
principles  of  government,  might  be  of  terrible  conse- 
quence. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  none  of  these  excuses 
were  able  to  pass  among  men  who  argued  only  from 
the  principles  of  general  reason.     For,  first,  they 
looked  upon  all  schemes  of  comprehension  to  be  as 
Tisionary  and  impossible  in  the  state  as  in  the  church. 
Secondly,  while  the  spirit  raised  by  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Sachererell  continued  in  motion,  men  were  not  so 
keen  upon  coming  in  themselves  as  to  see  their  ene- 
mies out  and  deprived  of  all  assistance  to  do  mis- 
chief :  and  it  is  urged  further  that  this  general  am- 
bition of  hunting  a^er  places  grew  chiefly  from  see- 
ing them  BO  long  undisposed  of,  and  from  too  gene- 
nX  an  encouragement  by  promises  to  all  who  were 
thought  capable  of  doing    either    good    or   hurt. 
Thirdly,  the  fear  of  creating  another  party  in  case 
the  present  faction  were  wholly  subdued  was  in  the 
opinion  of  plain  men,  and  in  regard  to  the  situation 
of  our  affairs,   too  great  a  sacrifice  of  the  nation's 
rafety  to  the   genius   of  politics ;  considering  how 
much  was  to  be  done  and  how  little  time  might  pro- 
bably be  allowed.     Besides  the  division  of  a  house 
of  commons  into  court  and  country  parties,  which 
ins  the  evil  they  seemed  to  apprehend,  could  never 
be  dangerous  to  a  good  ministry  who  had  the  true 
interest  and  constitution  of  their  country  at  heart ; 
as  for  the  apprehension  of  too  great  a  majority  in 
the  house  of  commons,  it  appeared  to   be  so  vain 
that  upon  some  points  of  importance  the  court  was 
hardly  able  to  procure  one.     And  the  October  Club, 
which  appeared  so  formidable  at  first  to  some  poli- 
ticians, proved  in  the  sequel  to  be  the  chief  support 
of  those  who  suspected  them.     It  was  likewise  very 
well  known   that  the  greatest  part   of  those  men 
whom  the  former  ministry  left  in  possession  of  em- 
ployments were  loudly  cha^^d  with  insufficiency  or 
corruption,  over  and  above  their  obnoxious  tenets 
in  religion  and  government ;  so  that  it  would  have 
been  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  make  a  worse 
choice;    beside  that  the  plea  for  keeping  men  of 
factious  principles  in  employment  upon  the  score  of 
their  abilities  was  thought  to  be  extended  a  little  too 
far  and  construed  to  take  in  all  employments  what- 
•oever,  although  many  of  them  required  no  more 
abiUtietf  than  would  serve  to  qualify  a  gentleman- 
usher  at  court :  so  that  this  last  excuse  for  the  very 
•low  steps  made  in  disarming  the  adversaries  of  the 
frown  was  allowed  indeed  to  have  more  plausibi- 
lity but  lesa  truth  than  any  of  the  former. 

I  do  not  here  pretend  to  condemn  the  counsels  or 
ictions  of  the  present  ministry  :  their  safety  and  in- 
crest  are  Tisibly  united  with  those  of  the  public  ; 
itey  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abilities,  altoge- 
her  unsuspected  of  avarice  or  corruption,  and  have 
he  advantage  to  be  farther  recommended  by  the 
Iread  and  hatred  of  the  opposite  faction.  However 
t  i»  manifest  that  the  seal  of  their  friends  has  been 
o«)ling  toward  them  for  above  two  years  past ;  they 
lave  l^en  frequently  deserted  or  distressed  upon  the 
loftt  pressing  occasions,  and  very  near  giving  up  in 
e^pair  :  their  characters  have  been  often  treated 
rith  the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice,  in  both 
ouses,  by  scurrilous  and  enraged  orators ;  while 
iieir  nearest  friends,  and  even  those  who  must  have 
4hare  in  their  disgrace,  never  offered  a  word  in 
U'ir  vindication. 

When  I  pxaxniue  with  myself  what  occasions  the 
linistrj  may  have  given  for  this  coldness,  incon* 


stancy,  and  discontent  among  their  friends,  I  at 
the  same  time  recollect  the  various  conjectures,  rea- 
sonings, and  suspicions  which  have  run  so  freely  for 
three  years  past  concerning  the  designs  of  the 
court :  I  do  not  only  mean  such  conjectures  as  are 
bom  in  a  coffeehouse  or  invented  by  the  malice  of 
a  party,  but  also  the  conclusions  (however  mistaken) 
of  wise  and  good  men,  whose  quality  and  station 
fitted  them  to  understand  the  reason  of  public  pro- 
ceedings, and  in  whose  power  it  lay  to  recommend 
or  disgrace  an  administration  to  the  people.  I 
must  therefore  take  the  boldness  to  assert  that  all 
these  discontents,  how  ruinous  soever  they  may 
prove  in  the  consequences,  have  most  unnecessarily 
arisen  from  the  want  of  a  due  communication  and 
concert.  Every  man  must  have  a  light  sufficient  for 
the  length  of  the  way  he  is  appointed  to  go :  there 
is  a  degree  of  confidence  due  to  all  stations :  and  a 
petty  constable  will  neither  act  cheerfully  nor  wisely 
without  that  share  of  it  which  properly  belongs  to 
him :  although  the  main  spring  of  a  watch  be  out  of 
sight  there  is  an  intermediate  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  smallest  wheel,  or  else  no  useful 
motion  could  be  performed.  This  reserved  mysteri- 
ous way  of  acting  upon  points  where  there  appeared 
not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  and  towards  persons 
who  at  least  in  right  of  their  posts  expected  a  more 
open  treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  design, 
which  every  man  conjectured  to  be  the  rery  thing 
he  was  most  afraid  of.  Those  who  professed  the 
height  of  what  is  called  the  church  principle  sus- 
pected that  a  comprehension  was  intended  wherein 
the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  might  be  equally 
employed.  Others  went  further,  and  dreaded  such 
a  comprehension  as  directly  tending  to  bring  the  old 
exploded  principles  and  persons  once  more  into  play. 
Again,  some  affected  to  be  uneasy  about  the  suc- 
cession, and  seemed  to  think  there  was  a  view  of 
introducing  that  person,  whatever  he  is,  who  pre- 
tends to  claim  the  crown  by  inheritance.  Others, 
especially  of  late,  surmised  on  the  contrary  that  the 
demands  of  the  house  of  Hanover  were  industriously 
fomented  by  some  in  power,  without  the  privity  of 
the  or  .  Now,  although  these  accusa- 
tions were  too  inconsistent  to  be  all  of  them  true, 
yet  they  were  maliciously  suffered  to  pass,  and  thereby 
took  off  much  of  that  popularity  of  which  those  at 
the  helm  stood  in  need  to  support  them  under  the 
difficulties  of  a  long  perplexing  negotiation,  a  daily 
addition  of  public  debts,  and  an  exhausted  treasury. 

But  the  effects  of  this  mystical  manner  of  proceed- 
ing did  not  end  here :  for  the  late  dissensions  be- 
tween the  great  men  at  court  (which  have  been  for 
some  time  past  the  public  entertainment  of  every 
coffeehouse)  are  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  same 
fountain ;  while  on  one  side  very  great  reserve,  and 
certainly  very  great  resentment  on  the  other,  if  we 
may  believe  general  report  (for  I  pretend  to  know 
no  further),  have  infiamed  animosities  to  such  a 
height  as  to  make  all  reconcilement  impracticable. 
Supposing  this  to  be  true,  it  may  serve  for  a  great 
lesson  of  humiliation  to  mankind,  to  behold  the 
habits  and  passions  of  men,  otherwise  highly  accom- 
plished, triumphing  over  interest,  friendship,  honour, 
and  their  own  personal  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their 
country,  and  probably  of  a  most  gracious  princess 
who  had  intrusted  it  to  them.  A  ship's  crew  quar- 
relling in  a  storm  or  while  their  enemies  are  within 
gunshot  is  but  a  faint  idea  of  this  fatal  infatuation : 
of  which,  although  it  be  hard  to  say  enough,  some 
people  may  think  perhaps  I  have  already  said  too 
much. 

Since  this  unhappy    incident    the  dese^*''*"    «' 
friends  and  loss  of  reputation  have  beer 
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that  I  do  not  see  how  the  mininten  could  haye  con* 
tinued  many  weeks  in  their  stations  if  their  op* 
posers  of  all  kinds  had  agreed  about  the  methods  by 
which  they  should  be  ruined :  and  their  preserva- 
tion hitherto  seems  to  resemble  his  who  had  two 
poisons  given  him  together  of  contrary  operations. 

It  may  seem  very  impertinent  in  one  of  my  level 
to  point  out  to  tho«cr^ho  sit  at  the  helm  what  course 
they  ought  to  steer.  I  know  enough  of  courts  to  be 
sensible  how  mean  an  opinion  great  ministers  have 
of  most  men's  understandings ;  to  a  degree  that  in 
any  other  science  would  be  called  the  grossest  pe- 
dantry. However,  unless  I  oifer  my  sentiments  in 
this  point,  all  I  have  hitherto  said  will  be  to  no  purpose. 

The  general  wishes  and  desires  of  a  people  are 
perhaps  more  obvious  to  other  men  than  to  ministers 
of  state.  There  are  two  points  of  the  highest  im- 
portance wherein  a  very  great  majority  of  the  king- 
dom appear  perfectly  hearty  and  unanimous.  First* 
that  the  church  of  England  should  be  preserved  en> 
tire  in  all  her  rights,  powers,  and  privileges ;  all  doc- 
trines relating  to  government  discouraged  which 
she  condemns ;  all  schisms,  sects,  and  heresies  dis- 
countenanced and  kept  under  due  subjection,  as  far 
as  consists  with  the  lenity  of  our  Constitution ;  her 
open  enemies  (among  whom  I  include  at  least  dis- 
senters of  all  denominations)  not  trusted  with  the 
smallest  degree  of  civil  or  military  power ;  and  her 
secret  adversaries,  under  the  names  of  Whigs,  low 
church,  republicans,  moderation-men,  and  the  like, 
receive  no  marks  of  favour  from  the  crown  but  what 
they  should  deserve  by  a  sincere  reformation. 

Had  this  point  been  steadily  pursued  in  all  its 
parts  for  three  years  past  and  asserted  as  the  avow- 
ed resolution  of  the  court,  there  must  probably  have 
been  an  end  of  faction,  which  has  been  able  ever  since 
with  so  much  vigour  to  disturb  and  insult  the  admi- 
nistration. I  know  very  well  that  some  refiners 
pretend  to  argue  for  the  usefulness  of  parties^  in  such 
a  government  as  ours ;  I  have  said  something  of  this 
already,  and  have  heard  a  great  many  idle  wise 
topics  upon  the  subject.  But  I  shall  not  argue  that 
matter  at  present :  I  suppose,  if  a  man  ^nk  it  ne- 
cessary to  play  with  a  serpent,  he  will  choose  one 
of  a  kind  that  is  least  mischievous ;  otherwise,  al- 
though it  appears  to  be  crushed,  it  may  have  life 
enough  to  sting  him  to  death.  So  I  think  it  is  not 
safe  tampering  with  the  present  faction,  at  least  in 
this  juncture:  first,  because  their  principles  and 
practices  have  been  already  very  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  in  church  and  state  ;  secondly,  because 
they  are  highly  irritated  with  the  loss  of  their  power, 
full  of  venom  and  yengeance,  and  prepared  to  exe- 
cute everything  that  rage  or  malice  can  suggest ;  but 
principally  because  they  have  prevailed,  by  misre- 
presentations and  other  artifices,  to  maJce  the  suc- 
cessor look  upon  them  at  the  only  persons  he  can 
trust :  upon  which  account  they  cannot  be  too  soon 
or  too  much  disabled:  neither  will  England  ever 
be  safe  from  the  attempts  of  tliis  wicked  confederacy 
until  their  strength  and  interests  shall  be  so  far  re- 
duced that  for  the  future  it  shall  not  be  in  the  power 
of  the  crown,  although  in  conjunction  with  any  rich 
and  factious  body  of  men,  to  choose  an  ill  majority 
in  the  house  of  commons. 

One  step  very  necessary  to  this  great  work  will  be 
to  regulate  the  army,  and  chiefly  those  troops  which 
in  their  turns  have  the  care  of  her  majesty's  person  ; 
who  are  most  of  them  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  under 
a  high  court  of  justice  than  seated  on  the  throne. 
The  peculiar  hand  of  Providence  has  hitherto  pre- 
served her  majesty,  encompassed,  whether  sleeping 
or  travelling,  by  her  enemies:  but  since  religion 
teaches  us  that  Providence  ought  not  to  be  tempted, 


it  is  ill  venturing  to  trust  that  precious  life  tuy 
longer  to  those  who,  by  their  public  behaviour  and 
discourse,  discover  their  impatience  to  see  it  at  u 
end,  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  be  the  initni* 
ments  of  glutting  at  once  the  revenge  of  their  patrooi 
and  their  own.  It  should  be  well  remembered 
what  a  satisfaction  these  gentlemen  (alter  the  ex> 
ample  of  their  betters)  were  so  sanguine  to  express 
upon  the  queen's  last  illness  at  Windsor,  and  what 
threatenings  they  used  of  refusing  to  obey  Ibeir 
general  in  case  that  Illness  had  proved  &tal.  Nor 
do  I  think  it  a  want  of  charity  to  suspect  that  in 
such  an  evil  day  an  enraged  faction  would  be  hifhiT 
pleased  with  the  power  of  the  sword,  and  with  gnii 
connivance  leave  it  so  long  unsheathed  until  they 
were  got  rid  of  their  most  formidable  advenshes. 
In  the  mean  time  it  must  be  a  very  melancholy  prot- 
pect,  that  whenever  it  shall  please  God  to  visit  us 
with  this  calamity,  those  who  are  paid  to  be  de* 
fenders  of  the  civil  power  vrill  stand  ready  for  anj 
acts  of  violence  that  a  junto,  composed  of  the 
greatest  enemies  to  the  constitution,  shall  think  & 
to  eiyoin  them. 

The  other  point  of  great  importance  is  the  aeeu- 
rity  of  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of 
Hanover ;  not  from  any  partiality  to  that  illustrioiu 
house  further  than  as  it  has  had  the  honour  to  miD- 
gle  with  the  blood  royal  of  England,  and  is  tbf 
nearest  branch  of  our  regal  line  reformed  from  po- 
pery. This  point  has  one  advantage  over  the  fonaer, 
that  both  parties  profess  to  desire  the  same  bletsnjc 
for  posterity,  but  differ  about  the  means  of  secuhi^ 
it.  Whence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  protestant 
succession,  in  appearance  Uie  desire  of  Uie  whole 
nation,  has  proved  the  greatest  topic  of  slander,  jea- 
lousy, suspicion,  and  discontent. 

I  have  been  so  curious  to  ask  seTeral  acquaint, 
ances  among  the  opposite  party  whether  thej  or 
their  leaders  did  really  suspect  there  had  been  ere; 
any  design  in  the  ministry  to  weaken  the  successi<Bi 
in  &vour  of  the  pretender  or  of  any  other  persoa 
whatsoever.  Some  of  them  freely  answered  in  tF.p 
negative ;  others  were  of  the  same  opinion,  but  added 
they  did  not  know  what  might  be  done  in  time  ind 
upon  further  provocations  ;  others  again  seemed  tt> 
believe  the  affirmative,  but  could  never  produce  acv 
plausible  grounds  for  their  belief.  I  have  likewi.*^ 
been  assured  by  a  person  of  some  consequence  that 
during  a  very  near  and  constant  familiarity  with  the 
great  men  at  court  for  four  years  paat  he  never  coaid 
observe,  even  in  those  hours  of  conversation  when 
there  is  usually  least  restraint,  that  one  word  ew 
passed  among  them  to  show  a  dislike  to  the  pmesf 
settlement ;  although  they  would  sometimes  Ismec! 
that  the  false  representations  of  theirs  and  the  kiof- 
dom's  enemies  had  made  some  impreaaions  in* the 
mind  of  the  successor.  As  to  my  own  circle  of  at- 
quaintance,  I  can  safely  affirm  that,  excepting  thc«r 
who  are  nonjurors  by  profession,  I  have  not  net 
with  above  two  persons  who  appeared  to  have  tcj 
scruples  concerning  the  present  limitation  of  tK- 
crown.  I  therefore  think  it  may  very  impartial])  br 
pronounced  that  the  number  of  those  who  wish  t« 
see  the  son  of  the  abdicated  prince  upon  the  Atoo* 
is  altogether  inconsiderable.  And  further,  I  belie^^ 
it  will  be  found  that  there  are  none  who  so  miKh 
dread  any  attempt  he  shall  make  for  the  recojerf  cf 
his  imagined  rights  as  the  Roman  catholics  of  Eng- 
land ;  who  love  their  freedom  and  properties  t<» 
well  to  desire  his  entrance  by  a  French  army  sad  t 
field  of  blood ;  who  must  continue  upon  the  uia* 
foot  if  he  changes  his  religion,  and  must  expect  i* 
be  the  first  and  greatest  sufferers  if  he  &liouid  bafprii 
to  fail. 
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Aa  to  the  person  of  this  nominal  prince,  be  lies 
utv  cT  all  manner  of  disadvantage ;  the  vulgar  ima* 
gine  him  to  have  been  a  child  imposed  upon  the 
nation  hy  the  fraudulent  zeal  of  his  parents  and 
their  bigoted  counsellors ;    who  took  special  care 
against  all  the  rules  of  common  policy  to  educate 
him  in  their  hateful  superstition,  sucked  in  with  his 
milk  and  confirmed  in  his  manhood,  too  strongly  to 
be  now  shaken  by  Mr.  Lesley ;  and  a  counterfeit 
run  version  will  be  too  gross  to  pass  upon  the  king- 
dom aAer  what  we  have  seen  and  suffered  from  the 
like  practice  in  his  father.    He  is  likewise  said  to  be 
of  weak  intellectuals  and  an  unsound  constitution ; 
he  was  treated  contemptibly  enough  by  the  young 
princes  of  France  even  during  the  war;  is  now  wholly 
neglected  by  that  crown,  and  driven  to  live  in  exile 
upon  a  small  exhibition  ;  he  is  utterly  unknown  in 
England,  which  he  left  in  the  cradle ;  his  father's 
friends  are  most  of  them  dead,  the  rest  antiquated  or 
poor.  Six-and-twenty  years  have  almost  passed  since 
the  Revolution,  and  the  bulk  of  those  who  are  now 
most  in  action   either  at  court,  in  parliament,  or 
public  offices,  were  then  boys  at  school  or  the  uni- 
^enities,  and  look  upon  that  great  change  to  have 
happened  during  a  period  of  time  for  which  they  are 
not  accountable.     The  logic  of  the  highest  Tories  is 
now  that  this  was  the  establishment  they  found  as 
won  as  they  arrived  at  a  capacity  of  judging ;  that 
they  had  no  hand  in  turning  out  the  late  king,  and 
tlierefure  had  no  crime  to  answer  for  if  it  were  any ; 
that  the  inheritance  to  the  crown  is  fixed  in  pursu- 
ance of  laws  made  ever  since  their  remembrance,  by 
which  all  papists  are  excluded,  and  they  have  no 
other  rule  to  go  by ;  that  they  will  no  more  dispute 
Ling  WUUam  III.'s  UUe  than  king  WiUiam  I.'s; 
unce  they  must  have  recourse  to  historv  for  both  ; 
that  they  have  been  instructed  in  the  aoctrines  of 
p«»siTe  obedience,  non-resistance,   and  hereditary 
rij^ht,  and  find  them  all  necessary  for  preserving  the 
j)r&ient  establishment  in  church  and  state  and  for 
^JIltinuing  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover, 
md  must  in  their  own  opinion  renounce  all  those 
loctrines  by  setting  up  any  other  title  to  the  crown, 
rhis,  1  say,  aeems  to  be  the  political  creed  of  all  the 
%h  principled  men  I  have  for  some  time  met  with 
>f  forty  years  old  and  under ;  which,  although  I  do 
iot  pretend  to  justify  in  every  part,  yet  I  am  sure  it 
^t4  the  protcstant  succession  upon  a  much  firmer 
i>uudation  than  all  the  indigested  schemes  of  those 
vbo  profess  to  act  upon  what  they  call  Revolution 
>rtociples. 

Neither  should  it  perhaps  be  soon  forgotten  that, 
luring  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press,  while 
he  sacred  character  of  the  queen  was  every  day  in- 
ulted  in  factious  papers  and  ballads,  not  the  least 
cflecting  insinuation  ever  appeared  against  the 
ianover  family »  whatever  occasion  was  offered  to 
iitempcrate  pens  by  the  rashness  or  indiscretion  of 
De  or  two  ministers  from  thence. 
From  all  these  considerations  I  must  therefore  lay 
down  as  an  incontestable  truth  that  the  succession 
t  these  kingdoms  in  the  illustrious  bouse  of  Hanover 
ai  firmly  secured  as  the  nature  of  the  thing  can 
usfcibly  admit ;  by  the  oaths  of  all  those  who  are 
ttnisted  with  any  office,  by  the  very  principles  of 
tose  who  are  termed  the  high  church,  by  the  gene- 
il  inclinations  of  the  people,  by  the  insignificancy  of 
lat  person  who  claims  it  from  inheritance,  and  the 
ttle  assistance  he  can  expect  either  from  princes 
>road  or  adherents  at  home. 
However,  since  the  virulent  opposers  of  the  queen 
ui  her  administration  have  so  far  prevailed  by  their 
nitsaries  at  the  court  of  Hanover,  and  by  their 
ractices  upon    one  or  two  ignorant  unmannerly 


messengers  from  thence,  as  to  make  the  elector 
desire  some  further  security,  and  send  over  a  memo- 
rial here  to  that  end,  the  great  question  is  how  to 
give  reasonable  satisfaction  to  his  highness,  and  (what 
is  infinitely  of  greater  consequence)  at  the  same  time 
consult  the  honour  and  safety  of  the  queen,  whose 
quiet  possession  is  of  much  more'  consequence  to  ns 
of  the  present  age  than  his  reversion.  The  substance 
of  his  memorial,  if  I  retain  it  right,  is  to  desire  that 
some  one  of  his  family  might  live  in  England,  with 
such  a  maintenance  as  is  usual  to  those  of  the  royal 
blood,  and  that  certain  titles  should  be  conferred  up- 
on the  rest,  according  to  ancient  custom.  The 
memorial  does  not  specify  which  of  the  family  should 
be  invited  to  reside  here ;  and  if  it  had,  I  believe 
however  her  majesty  would  have  looked  upon  it  as  a 
circmnstance  left  to  her  own  choice. 

But  as  all  this  is  most  manifestly  unnecessary  in 
itself,  and  only  in  compliance  with  the  mistaxen 
doubts  of  a  presumptive  heir ;  so  the  nation  would 
(to  speak  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Steele)  expect  tliat 
her  majesty  should  be  made  perfectly  easy  from  that 
side  for  the  future ;  no  more  to  be  alarmed  with  ap- 
prehensions of  visits,  or  demands  of  writs,  where 
she  has  not  thought  fit  to  give  any  invitation.  The 
nation  would  likewise  expect,  that  there  should  be 
an  end  of  all  private  commerce  between  that  court 
and  the  leaders  of  a  party  here ;  and  that  his  elec- 
toral highness  should  declare  himself  entirely  satis- 
fied with  all  her  majesty's  proceedings,  her  treaties 
of  peace  and  commerce,  her  alliances  abroad,  her 
choice  of  ministers  at  home,  and  particularly  in 
her  most  gracious  condescensions  to  his  request: 
that  he  would  upon  all  proper  occasions,  and  in  the 
most  public  manner,  discover  his  utter  dislike  of 
fiictious  persons  and  principles,  but  especially  of  that 
party  which  under  the  pretence  or  shelter  of  hia 
protection  has  so  long  disquieted  the  kingdom :  and 
lastly,  that  he  would  acknowledge  the  goodness  of 
the  queen  and  justice  of  the  nation  in  so  fully 
securing  the  succession  to  his  fismily. 

It  is  indeed  a  problem  which  I  could  never  com- 
prehend, why  the  court  of  Hanover,  who  have  all 
along  thought  themselves  so  perfectly  secure  in  the 
affections,  the  principles,  and  the  professions  of  the 
low  chiurch  party^  should  not  have  endeavoured, 
according  to  the  usual  politics  of  princes,  to  gain 
over  those  who  are  represented  as  their  enemies; 
since  these  supposed  enemies  had  made  so  many 
advances,  were  in  possession  of  all  the  power,  had 
framed  the  very  settlement  to  which  that  illus- 
trious family  owes  its  olaim,  had  all  of  them  abjured 
the  pretender,  were  now  employed  in  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  composed  a  majority  in  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Not  to  mention  that  the 
queen  herself,  with  the  bulk  of  the  landed  gentry 
and  commonalhr  throughout  the  kingdom,  were  of 
the  number.  This  one  would  think  might  be  a 
strength  sufficient  not  only  to  obstruct  but  to  bestow 
a  succession  :  and  since  the  presumed  heir  could  not 
but  be  perfectly  secure  of  the  other  party,  whose 
greatest  avowed  grievance  was  the  pretended  danger 
of  his  future  rights*  it  must  therefore  surely  have 
been  worth  his  while  to  have  made  at  least  one 
step  toward  cultivating  a  fair  correspondence  with 
the  power  in  possession.  Neither  could  those 
who  are  called  his  friends  have  blamed  him,  or 
with  the  least  decency  enter  into  any  engagementa 
for  defeating  his  title. 

But  why  might  not  the  reasons  of  this  proceeding 
in  the  elector  be  directly  contrary  to  what  is  com- 
monly imsginedf  Methinks  I  could  endeavour  to 
believel  that  his  highness  is  thoroughly  acquaintetl 
with  both  parties ;  is  convinoed  that  no  true  mem^ 
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of  the  church  of  England  can  easily  be  shaken  in 
his  principles  of  loyalty,  or  forget  the  obligation 
of  an  oath,  by  any  provocation.  That  these  are 
therefore  the  people  he  intends  to  rely  upon,  and 
keeps  only  fair  with  the  others  from  a  true  notion 
he  has  of  their  doctrines,  which  prompt  them  to 
forget  their  duty  upon  exery  motive  of  interest  or 
ambition.  If  this  conjecture  be  right,  his  highness 
cannot  sure  but  entertain  a  very  high  esteem  of  such 
ministers,  who  continue  to  act  under  the  dread  and 
appearance  of  a  successor's  utmost  displeasure,  and 
the  threats  of  an  enraged  faction,  whom  he  is  sup* 
posed  alone  to  favour,  and  to  be  guided  entirely  in 
his  judgment  of  British  affairs  and  persons  by  their 
opinions. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression  :  the  presence 
of  that  infant  prince  among  us  could  not,  I  think  in 
any^sort,  be  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  the  queen ; 
he  would  be  in  no  danger  of  being  corrupted  in  bis 
principles,  or  exposed  in  his  person  by  vicious  com- 
panions ;  he  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  fiictious  clubs 
and  cabals,  nor  be  attended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which 
his  flatterers  might  represent  as  popularity.  He 
would  have  none  of  that  impatience  which  the  frailty 
of  human  nature  gives  to  expecting  heirs.  There 
would  be  no  pretence  for  men  to  make  their  court, 
by  affecting  German  modes  and  refinements  in  dress 
or  behaviour :  nor  would  there  be  any  occafiion  of 
insinuating  to  him  how  much  more  his  levee  was 
frequented  than  the  antechamber  of  St.  James's. 
Add  to  all  this  the  advantages  of  being  educated  in 
our  religion,  laws,  language,  manners,  nature  of 
government,  each  so  very  different  from  those  he 
would  leave  behind.  By  which  likewise  he  might  be 
highly  useful  to  his  father,  if  that  prince  should 
happen  to  survive  her  majesty. 

The  late  king  William,  who,  after  his  marriage  with 
the  lady  Mary  of  England,  could  have  no  probable 
expectation  of  the  .'crown,  and  very  little  even  of 
being  a  queen's  husband  (the  duke  of  York  having 
a  young  wife),  was  no  stranger  to  our  language  or 
manners,  and  went  often  to  the  chapel  of  his  princess ; 
whicb  I  observe  the  rather,  because  I  could  heartily 
wish  the  like  disposition  were  in  another  court,  and 
because  it  may  be  disagreeable  to  a  prince  to  take  up 
new  doctrines  on  a  sudden,  or  speak  to  his  subjects 
by  an  interpreter. 

An  ill-natured  or  inquisitive  man  may  still  perhaps 
desire  to  press  the  question  further,  by  asking  what 
is  to  be  done  in  case  it  should  so  happen  that  this 
malevolent  working  party  at  home  has  credit  enough 
with  the  court  of  Hanover  to  continue  the  suspicion, 
jealousy,  and  uneasiness  there,  against  the  queen  and 
her  ministry ;  to  make  such  demands  be  still  insisted 
on  as  are  by  no  meftns  thought  proper  to  be  com- 
plied with ;  and  in  the  mean  time  to  stand  at  arms' 
length  with  her  majesty  and  in  close  conjunction 
with  those  who  oppose  her. 

I  take  the  answer  to  be  easy  :  in  all  contests  the 
safest  way  is  to  put  those  we  dispute  with  as  much 
in  the  wrong  as  we  can.  When  her  majesty  shall 
have  offered  such  or  the  like  concessions  as  I  have 
above  mentioned,  in  order  to  remove  those  scruples 
artificially  raised  in  the  mind  of  the  expectant  heir, 
and  to  divide  him  from  that  Action  by  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  been  misled,  she  has  done  as  much 
as  any  prince  can  do,  and  more  than  any  other 
would  probably  do  in  her  case,  and  will  be  Justified 
before  God  and  man  whatever  be  the  event.  The 
equitable  part  of  those  who  now  side  against  the 
court  will  probably  be  more  temperate ;  and  if  a 
due  despatch  be  made  in  placing  the  civil  and  mili- 
'<iry  power  in  the  hands  of  such  as  wish  well  to  the 

^stitution,  it  cannot  be  any  way  for  the  quiet  or 


interest  of  a  successor  to  gratify  so  amall  a  &ctioD  u 
will  probably  then  remain  at  the^expente  of  &  much 
more  numerous  and  considerable  part  of  hit  sub- 
jects. Neither  do  I  see  how  the  principles  of  lueh 
a  party,  either  in  religion  or  government,  irill  pron 
very  agreeable,  because  I  think  Lather  and  Calm 
seem  to  have  differed  as  much  as  any  tiro  mm 
the  reformers ;  and  because  a  German  prince  viJi 
probably  be  suspicious  of  those  who  think  they  on 
never  depress  the  prerogative  enough. 

But  supposing  once  for  all  as  fiur  as  possible  that 
the  elector  should  utterly  refuse  to  be  upon  ur 
terms  of  confidence  with  the  present  min^  id 
all  others  of  their  principles,  as  enemies  to  him  vni 
the  succession ;  nor  easy  with  the  queen  hcnelf  but 
upon  such  conditions  as  will  not  be  thought  ««• 
sistent  with  her  safety  and  honour;  and  continneto 
place  all  his  hopes  and  trust  in  the  discontented 
party :  I  think  it  were  humbly  to  be  wished  tbit 
whenever  the  succession  shall  take  place  the  alter- 
ations intended  by  the  new  prince  should  be  nadt 
by  himself,  and  not  by  his  deputies  ;  because  I  va 
of  opinion  that  the  clause  empowering  the  ssccesior 
to  appoint  a  latent,  unlimited  number,  additional  to 
the  seven  regents  named  in  the  act,  went  upon  i 
supposition  that  tlie  secret  committee  would  be  cf 
such  whose  enmity  and  contrary  principles  disponi 
them  to  confound  the  rest  King  William,  whw 
title  was  much  more  controverted  than  that  of  bff 
majesty's  successor  can  ever  probably  be,  did  i^ 
several  years  leave  the  administration  of  the  kingdom 
in  the  hands  of  lords-justices  during  the  height  of  > 
war,  and  while  the  abdicated  prince  himself  ^ 
frequently  attempting  an  invasion ;  whence  o^' 
might  imagine  that  the  regents  appointed  byp 
liament  upon  the  demise  of  the  crown  would  (« 
able  to  keep  the  peace  during  an  absence  of  a  k« 
weeks  without,  any  colleagues.  However,  1  ^ 
pretty  confident  that  the  only  reason  why  a  porr 
was  given  of  choosing  dormsnt  viceroys  was  to  tii* 
away  all  pretence  of  a  necessity  to  invite  over  ts) 
of  the  family  here  during  her  majesty's  life.  So  lia' 
I  do  not  well  apprehend  what  argumenta  the  elertd 
can  use  to  insist  upon  both. 

To  conclude :  the  only  way  of  securmg  the  c«^' 
stitution  in  church  and  state,  and  conaequendy  tl> 
very  protestant  succession  itself^  will  be  by  lesKiiii^' 
the  power  of  our  domestic  adversaries  as  much  tf 
can  possibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  gOTe:t- 
ment ;  and  if  this  be'  not  speedily  done  it  wiii  b' 
easy  to  point  where  the  nation  is  to  fix  the  blsn'* 
for  we  are  well  assured  that  since  the  aocoani  h' 
majesty  received  of  the  cabals,  the  triumphs,  the  in- 
solent behaviour  of  the  whole  faction  durio{^  her  lit* 
illness  at  Windsor,  she  has  been  as  willing  to  «<.: 
them  deprived  of  all  power  to  do  mischief  as  t&y  v' 
her  most  sealous  and  loyal  subjects  can  desire. 


SOME  CONSIDERATIONS  UPON  TBE 

CONSEQUENCES  HOPED  AST) 

FEARED 

FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  THE  QUEEN 

AVGTJST   9,    1714. 


Ul 


In  order  to  set  in  a  dear  light  what  I  have  to 
upon  this  subject,  it  will  be  convenient  to  examu 
the  state  of  the  nation  vrith  reference  to  the  tvoc*-* 
tending  parties  ;   this  cannot  well  be  done  ^'»*^'^ 
some  Sttle  retrospection  into  the  five  lastjea.*** 
her  late  majesty's  reign. 
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I  hiTe  u  from  unqUMtionable  authority  that  the 
(lucbeM  of  Marlborough*8  &¥our  began  to  decline 
ftry  «oon  after  the  queen's  accee«ion  to  the  throne, 
and  that  the  earl  Godolphiu's  held  not  much  above 
two  yean  longer ;  although  her  mi^etty  (no  ill  con> 
cetler  of  her  affections)  did  not  think  fit  to  depriye 
them  of  their  power  until  a  long  time  aft«r. 

The  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  earl  of  Godol- 
pbin  haTing  fiOIen  early  into  the  interests  of  the 
lower  party  for  certain  reasons  not  seasonable  here 
to  be  mentioned  (but  which  may  deserre  a  place  in 
the  history  of  that  reign),  they  made  laige  steps  that 
sty  upon  die  death  of  the  prince  of  Denmark, 
taking  several  among  the  warmest  leaders  of  that 
ode  into  the  chief  employments  of  sUte.  Mr. 
Uirley,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  disliked  their 
{iroceediogs  and  had  very  near  overthrown  their 
vhoie  scheme,  was  removed  with  the  utmost  indig- 
uUon ;  and  about  the  same  time  sir  Simon  Har- 
wurt  and  Mr.  St.  John,  with  some  others,  volun- 
^ly  gave  up  their  employments. 

But  the  queen,  who  had  then  a  great  esteem  for 
he  penon  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Harley  (and  in  pro- 
K>rtJon  of  the  other  two,  although  at  that  time  not 
iqutlJy  known  to  her),  was  deprived  of  his  service 
riih  some  regret ;  and  upon  that  and  other  motives 
red  known  at  court,  be^  to  think  herself  hardly 
ttcd;  and  several  stories  ran  about,  whether  true 
t  lUie,  that  her  m^esty  was  not  always  treated 
rith  that  duty  she  might  expect.  Meantime  the 
hurch  party  were  loud  in  their  complaints ;  sur- 
kUtng  from  the  virulence  of  several  pamphlets,  from 
vtsin  bills  projected  to  be  brought  into  parliament, 
vm  endeavoura  to  repeal  the  sacramental  teat,  from 
it  avowed  principles  and  free  speeches  of  some 
enoos  in  power,  and  other  jealousies  needless  to 
^pest,  that  ill  designs  were  forming  against  the  re- 
gioQ  established.  These  fears  were  all  confirmed 
f  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  which  drew  the  populace, 
I  one  man,  into  the  party  against  the  ministry  and 
trbament. 

The  ministry  were  very  suspicious  that  the  queen 
»d  ftili  a  reserre  of  favour  for  Mr.  Harley,  which 
ipeared  by  a  passage  that  happened  some  days 
Wr  his  removal ;  for  the  earl  of  Godolphin's  coach 
id  his  happening  to  meet  near  Kensington,  the 
^«  a  few  hours  after,  reproached  the  queen  that 
t«  privately  admitted  Mr.  Harley,  and  was  not 
kthoat  some  difficulty  undeceived  by  her  majesty's 
severationa  to  the  contrary. 
Soon  after  the  doctor's  trial  this  gentleman,  by 
e  queen's  command  and  the  intervention  of  Mrs. 
Mhara,  was  brought  up  the  back  stairs,  and  that 
in^ess,  spirited  by  the  addresses  from  all  parts, 
hich  showed  the  inclinations  of  her  subjects  to  be 
1)  averse  from  the  proceedings  in  court  and  par- 
uaeot,  was  resolved  to  break  the  united  power  of 
e  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  familiAa^  imd  to 
fin  this  work  by  taking  the  disposal  of  employ- 
eats  into  her  own  handa,  for  which  an  opportunity 
ippeoed  by  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  lieu- 
KMni  of  the  Tower,  whose  employment  was  given 

the  earl  Riven,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the 

ike  of  Marlborough,  who  intended  it  for  the  duke 

NortbumberUnd,  then  colonel  of  the  Oxford  regi- 

exit,  to  which  the  earl  of  Hertford  was  to  succeed. 

»Qie  time  after  the  chamberlain's  staff  was  disposed 

to  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury  in  the  absence  and 
Lthaat  the  privity  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin.  The 
rl  of  Sunderland's  removal  followed ;  and  lastly, 
•t  of  the  high  treasurer  himself,  whose  office  was 
tt  iuto  commission,  whereof  Mr.  Harley  (made  at 
e  time  time  chancellor  of  the  exchequer)  was  one. 
Deed  say  nothing  of  other  removals,  which  are  well 
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enough  known  and  remembered :  let  it  suffice  that 
in  eight  or  nine  months'  time  the  whole  face  of  the 
court  was  altered,  and  very  few  friends  of  the  former 
ministry  left  in  any  great  stations  there. 

I  have  good  reason  to  be  assured  that  when  the 
queen  began  this  change  she  had  no  intentions  to 
carry  it  so  far  as  the  church  party  expected,  and 
have  since  been  so  impatient  to  see.  For  although 
she  was  a  true  professor  of  the  religion  established, 
yet  the  first  motives  to  this  alteration  did  not  arise 
from  any  dangers  she  apprehended  to  that  or  the 
government,  but  from  a  desire  to  get  out  of  the 
dominion  of  some  who  she  thought  had  kept  her 
too  much  and  too  long  in  pupilage.  She  was  in  her 
own  nature  extremely  dilatory  and  timorous,  yet 
upon  some  occasions  positive  to  a  great  degree. 
And  when  she  had  got  rid  of  those  who  had  as  she 
thought  given  her  the  most  uneasiness,  she  was  in- 
clined to  stop  and  entertain  a  fancy  of  acting  upon 
a  moderating  scheme,  whence  it  was  very  difficult 
to  remove  her.  At  the  same  time  I  must  confess 
my  belief  that  this  imagination  was  put  into  her 
head,  and  made  use  of  as  an  encouragement  to  begin 
that  work,  after  jvhich  her  advisers  might  think  it 
easier  to  prevail  with  her  to  go  as  far  as  they  thought 
fit.  That  these  were  her  majesty's  dispositions  in 
that  conjuncture  may  be  confirmed  by  many  in- 
stances.  In  the  very  height  of  the  change  she  ap- 
peared very  loth  to  part  with  two  great  officers  of 
state  of  the  other  party,  and  some  whose  absence 
the  new  ministers  most  earnestly  wished  held  in  for 
above  two  years  after. 

Mr.  Harley,  who  acted  as  first  minister  before  he 
had  the  staff,  as  he  was  a  lover  of  gentle  measures 
and  inclined  to  procrastination,  so  he  could  not  with 
any  decency  press  the  queen  too  much  against  her 
nature,  because  it  would  be  like  running  upon  the 
rock  where  his  predecessor  had  split.  But  violent 
humours  running  about  in  the  kingdom  and  the 
new  parliament  against  the  principles  and  persons 
of  the  lowc-hurch  party  gave  this  minister  a  very 
difficult  part  to  play.  The  warm  members  in  both 
houses,  especially  among  the  commons,  pressed  for  a 
thorough  change,  and  so  did  almost  all  the  queen^s 
new  servants,  especially  after  Mr.  Harley  was  made 
an  earl  and  high  treasurer.  He  could  not  in  good 
policy  own  his  want  of  power,  nor  fling  the  blame 
upon  his  mistress.  And  as  too  much  secrecy  was 
one  of  his  faults,  he  would  often  upon  these  occa- 
sions keep  his  nearest  friends  in  the  dark.  The 
truth  is,  he  bad  likewise  other  views,  which  were 
better  suited  to  the  maxims  of  state  in  general  than 
to  that  situation  of  affairs.  By  leaving  many  em- 
ployments in  the  hands  of  the  discontented  party 
he  fell  in  with  the  queen's  humour ;  he  hoped  to 
acquire  the  reputation  of  lenity ;  and  kept  a  great 
number  of  expectants  in  order,  who  had  liberty  to 
hope  while  anything  remained  undisposed  of.  He 
seemed  also  to  think,  as  other  ministers  have  done, 
that,  since  Actions  are  necessary  in  such  a  govern- 
ment as  ours,  it  would  be  prudent  not  altogether  to 
lay  the  present  one  prostrate,  lest  another  more 
plausible  and  therefore  not  so  easy  to  grapple  with 
might  arise  in  its  stead. 

However,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  part  of  the  load 
he  bore  was  unjustly  laid  on  him.  tie  had  no  fa- 
vourites among  the  Whig  party,  whom  he  kept  in 
upon  the  score  of  old  friendship  or  acquaintance ; 
and  he  was  a  greater  object  of  their  hatred  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  ministry  together. 
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AN  INQUIRY      • 

INTO   THE    BEHAVIOUR  OF 

THE  QUEEN'S  LAST  MINISTRY, 

WITH   RELATION   TO  THBIB  QUAREBLS    AMONG  THEM- 
SELVES, AND   THE  DESIGN   CHARGED   UPON  THEM 
OF  ALTERING  THE  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  CROWN. 


Since  the  death  of  the  queen  it  was  reasonable 
enough  for  me  to  conclude  that  I  had  done  with  all 
public  affairs  and  speculations,  besides  the  scene 
and  station  I  am  in  have  reduced  my  thoughts  into 
a  narrow  compass,  and  being  wholly  excluded  from 
any  view  of  faTour  under  the  present  administra- 
tion, upon  that  invincible  reason  of  having  been 
in  some  degree  of  trust  and  confidence  with  the 
former,  I  have  not  found  the  transition  very  difficult 
into  a  private  life,  for  which  I  am  better  qualified 
both  by  nature  and  education. 

The  reading  of  and  inquiring  afler  news  not  being 
one  of  my  diversions,  having  always  disliked  a  mixed 
and  general  conversation,  which  however  it  fell  to 
my  lot  is  now  in  my  power  to  avoid ;  and  being 
placed  by  the  duties  of  my  function  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  seat  of  business,  I  am  altogether 
ignorant  of  many  common  events  which  happen  in 
the  world ;  only  from  the  little  I  know  and  hear  it  is 
manifest  that  the  hearts  of  most  men  are  filled  with 
doubts,  fears,  and  jealousies,  or  else  M'ith  hatred  and 
rage  to  a  degree  that  there  seems  to  be  an  end  of 
all  amicable  commerce  between  people  of  different 
parties ;  and  what  the  consequences  of  this  may  be 
let  those  consider  who  have  contributed  to  the  causes, 
which  I  thank  God  is  no  concern  of  mine. 

There  are  two  points  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  late  ministry  much  insisted  on  and  little 
understood  by  those  who  write  or  talk  upon  that 
subject,  wherein  I  am  sufficiently  qualified  to  give 
satisfaction,  and  would  gladly  do  it,  because  I  see 
very  much  weight  laid  upon  each  and  most  men's 
opinions  of  persons  and  things  regulated  accordingly. 

About  two  months  before  the  queen's  death,  having 
lost  all  hopes  of  any  reconcilement  between  the 
treasurer  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry,  I  retired  into 
the  country  to  await  the  issue  of  that  conflict,  which 
ended,  as  every  one  had  reason  to  foresee,  in  the 
earl  of  Oxford's  disgrace,  to  whom  the  lord  Boling- 
broke  immediately  succeeded  as  first  minister ;  and 
I  was  told  that  an  earldom  and  the  Garter  were  in- 
tended for  him  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  treasurer's 
staff  against  the  next  session  of  parliament,  of  which 
I  can  say  nothing  certain,  being  then  in  Berkshire  and 
receiving  this  account  from  some  of  his  friends.  But 
all  these  schemes  became  soon  abortive,  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  which  happened  in  three  days  after  the 
earl  of  Oxford's  removal. 

Upon  this  great  event  I  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  withdrawing  to  my  place  of  residence,  and  re- 
joiced as  much  as  any  man  for  his  majesty's  quiet 
accession  to  the  throne,  to  which  I  then  thought, 
and  it  has  since  appeared  indisputable,  that  the 
peace  procured  by  the  late  ministry  had  among 
other  good  effects  been  highly  instrumental.  And 
I  thank  God  I  have  been  ever  since  a  loyal  humble 
spectator  during  all  the  changes  that  have  happened, 
although  it  were  no  secret  to  any  man  of  common 
sagacity  that  his  present  majesty's  choice  of  his 
servants,  whenever  he  should  happen  to  succeed, 
would  be  determined  to  those  who  most  opposed  the 
proceedings  during  the  four  last  years  of  his  prede- 
cessor's reign ;  and  I  think  there  has  not  since  hap- 
pened one  particular  of  any  moment  which  the 
ministers  did  not  often  mention  at  their  tables  as 
what  they  certainly  expected  from  the  disposition  of 


the  court  at  Hanover,  in  eoojnnetion  with  the  putj 
at  home,  which,  upon  all  ocouions,  publicly  ditsp. 
proved  their  proceedings,  excepting  only  the  tttainder 
of  the  duke  of  Ormond,  which  indeed  neither  they 
nor  I,  nor  I  believe  any  one  person  in  the  three 
kingdoms,  did  ever  pretend  to  foresee ;  and  now  it  ii 
done,  it  looks  like  a  dream  to  those  who  conuder 
the  nobleness  of  his  birth,  the  great  merits  of  bk 
ancestors,  and  his  own ;  his  long  unspotted  loyalty, 
his  afikbility,  generosity,  and  sweetness  of  niture. 
I  knew  him  long  and  well,  and  excepting  the  fnHtit* 
of  his  youth,  which  had  been  for  some  yean  ot^t, 
and  that  easiness  of  temper  which  did  someiinin 
lead  him  to  follow  the  judgment  of  those  who  bJ 
by  many  degrees  less  understanding  than  hiaae^ 
I  have  not  conversed  with  a  monp  faultless  perwm: 
of  great  justice  and  charity ;  a  true  sense  of  relicioB 
without  ostentation ;  of  undoubted  valour,  thorougfaH 
skilled  in  his  trade  of  a  soldier ;  a  quick  and  retdj 
apprehension,  with  a  good  share  of  undefsttndin? 
and  a  general  knowledge  in  men  and  historj,  i^ 
though  under  some  disadvantage  by  an  iunnciU 
modesty,  which  however  could  not  but  render  hia 
yet  more  amiable  to  those  who  had  the  honour  ui 
happiness  of  being  thoroughly  acquainted  wiib  ha 
This  is  a  short  imperfect  character  of  that  great  pr- 
son,  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  is  now  attainted  kk 
high  treason,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  presume  k 
offer  one  syllable  in  his  vindication  upon  thtt  bat 
against  the  decision  of  a  parliament.  Yet  thd  '• 
think  may  be  allowed  me  to  believe,  oratletfik 
hope,  that  when,  by  the  direct  and  repeated  co» 
mands  of  the  queen  his  mistress,  he  committed  tbe*t 
faults  for  which  he  has  now  forfeited  his  cooiiS^ 
his  titles,  and  his  fortune,  he  no  more  codou* 
himself  to  be  acting  high  treason  than  he  did  «^a 
he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  at  Landen  for  * 
sovereign  king  William,  or  when  he  took  and  buro^i 
the  enemy's  fleet  at  Vigo.  I 

Upon  this  occasion,  although  I  am  sensible  uij 
an  old  precept  of  wisdom  to  admire  at  nothini  4 
human  life,  yet  I  consider,  at  the  same  time,  tw 
easily  some  men  arrive  at  the  practice  of  this  niu^ 
by  the  help  of  plain  stupidity  or  ill  nature,  wii^  ' 
any  strain  of  philosophy  ;  and  although  the  ui 
tainty  of  human  things  be  one  of  the  most  chr^ 
reflections  in  morality,  yet  such  unexpected,  su^^ 
and  signal  instances  of  it  as  have  lately  ha] 
among  us  are  so  much  out  of  the  usual  form 
a  wise  man  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  start  vui 
aside,  as  at  a  sudden  and  violent  clap  of  thus 
which  is  much  more  frequent  and  more  naturtl 

And  here  I  cannot  but  lament  my  own  psro 
misfortune,  who,  having  singled  out  three  ^' 
from  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  on  whose  fr 
ship  and  protection  I  might  depend,  whose  co 
sation  I  most  valued  and  chiefly  confined  mrif - 
'should  live  to  see  them  all  within  tbecomps«* 
year  accused  of  high  treason ;  two  of  them  ait 
and  in  exile,  and  the  third  under  hia  trial,  ^^^ 
God  knows  what  may  be  the  issue.     As  m; 
heart  was  free  from  all  treasonable  thou^ts,  » 
little  imagine  myself  to  be  perpetually  in  tbe 
pany  of  traitors.  But  the  fashion  of  this  world  ^' 
away.     Having  already  said  something  of  the 
of  Ormond,  I  shall  add  a  little  toward  the  chi: 
of  the  other  two.     It  happens  to  very  few  ot 
any  age  or  country,  to  come  into  the  world 
many  advantages  of  nature  and  fortune  as  tk^ 
secretary   Bolingbroke:   descended    from   lb* 
families  in  England,  heir  to  a  great  patriinof 
tate,  of  a  sound  constitution,  and  a  most  f^ 
amiable  person :  but  all  these,  had  they  been  (^^ 
value,  were  infinitely  inferior  in  degree  le  x^  * 
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eomplnhmcnts  of  hk  mind,  which  wm  tdorned  with 
the  choieett  gifii  that  Ood  has  yet  thought  fit  to  be* 
ftow  upon  the  children  of  men ;  a  strong  memory,  a 
rietr  judgment,  a  Test  range  of  wit  and  fancy,  a 
thorough  comprehension,  an  invincible  eloquence, 
with  t  moit  igreeable  elocution.  He  had  well  culti* 
nted  all  these  talents  by  travel  and  study,  the  latter  of 
(rhich  he  seldom  omitted  eren  in  the  midst  of  his 
dftsuret,  of  which  he  had  indeed  been  too  great  and 
ximinal  a  pursuer ;  for  although  he  was  persuaded 
0  lette  oif  intemperance  in  wine,  which  he  did  for 
ome  time  to  such  a  degree  that  he  seemed  rather 
bitemions,  yet  he  was  said  to  allow  himself  other 
ihertiet,  which  can  by  no  means  be  reconciled  to 
ei^pon  or  morals,  whereof  I  have  reason  to  believe 
t  began  to  be  sensible.  But  he  was  fond  of  mixing 
leisure  and  business,  and  of  being  esteemed  excel- 
mt  at  both ;  upon  which  account  he  had  a  great 
itpect  for  the  characters  of  Alcibiades  and  Petro* 
ius,  etpectaily  the  latter,  whom  he  would  be  gladly 
lougbt  to  resemble.  His  detractors  charged  him 
itbaome  degree  of  affectation,  and  perhaps  not 
together  without  grounds  ;  since  it  was  hardly 
Mible  for  a  young  man,  with  half  the  business  of 
f  nation  upon  him  and  the  applause  of  the  whole, 
etcape  some  tincture  of  that  infirmity.  He  had 
en  early  bred  to  business,  was  a  most  artful  nego- 
itor,  and  perfectly  understood  foreign  afikirs.  But 
hat  I  have  often  wondered  at  in  a  man  of  his 
Dper  was  his  prodigious  application  whenever  he 
»i]ght  it  necessary ;  for  he  would  plod  whole  days 
d  nights  like  the  lowest  derk  in  an  office.  His 
«ot  of  speaking  in  public,  for  which  he  was  so  very 
leh  celebrated,  I  know  nothing  of  except  from 
i  informations  of  others ;  but  understanding  men 
both  parties  have  assured  me  that,  in  this  point, 
Aeir  memory  and  Judgment,  he  was  never  equalled. 
Tht  earl  of  Oxford  is  a  person  of  as  much  virtue 
can  possibly  consist  with  the  love  of  power;  and 
bve  of  power  is  no  greater  than  what  is  common 
■sen  of  his  superior  capacities ;  neither  did  any 

0  ever  appear  to  value  it  less  after  he  had  ob« 
led  it  or  exert  it  with  more  moderation.  He  is 
>  only  instance  that  ever  fell  within  my  memory 
observation  of  a  person  passing  from  a  private 

1  through  the  several  stages  of  greatness,  without 
!  perceivable  impression  upon  his  temper  or  be- 
iour.  As  his  own  birth  was  illustrious,  being 
eended  from  the  heirs  general  of  the  Veres  and 
Mortimers,  so  he  seem^  to  value  that  accidental 
Kotage  in  hiraeelf  and  others  more  than  it  could 
tend  to  deserve.  He  abounded  in  good  nature 
I  good  humour,  althou^  subject  to  passion,  as  I 
e  beard  it  affirmed  by  others  and  ovmed  by  him- 
;  which,  however,  he  kept  under  the  strictest  go* 
iment,  till  toward  the  end  of  his'ministry,  when 
»egan  to  grow  eoured  and  to  suspect  his  friends, 

perhaps  thought  it  not  worth  his  pains  to  man^ 
any  longer.  He  was  a  great  fovourer  of  men  of 
snd  learaingt  particularly  the  former,  whom  he 
ssed  without  distinction  of  party,  and  could  not 
nv  to  think  that  any  of  them  should  be  his  ene- 
> :  end  it  was  hii  good  fortune  that  none  of  them 
'  appeared  to  be  so ;  at  least  if  one  may  Judge  by 
hbels  and  pamphlets  published  against  him, 
rh  he  frequently  read  by  way  of  amusement, 
i  a  most  anaffeeted  indifference:  neither  do  I 
ember  ever  to  have  endangered  his  good  opinion 
mch  aa  by  mppearing  uneasy  when  the  dealers 
sat  kind  of  vniting  first  began  to  pour  out  their 
rilities  against  roe;  which  he  thought  was  a 
h.ness  altogether  inexcusable  in  a  man  of  virtue 
liberal  edaention.  He  had  the  greatest  variety 
nowlcdge  that  I  have  anywhere  met  with,  was 


a  perfect  master  of  the  learned  languages,  and  well 
skilled  in  divinity.      He  hsd  a  prodigious  memory 
and  a  most  exact  judgment.     In  drawing  up  any 
state-psper,  no  man  had  more  proper  thoughts,  or 
put  them  in  so  strong  and  clear  a  light.     Although 
his  style  were  not  always  correct,  which,  however, 
he  knew  how  to  mend,  yet  often  to  save  ,time  he 
would  leave  the  smaller  alterations  to  others.  I  have 
heard  that  he  spoke  but  seldom  in  parliament,  and 
then  rather  with  art  than  eloquence :  but  no  man 
equalled  him  in  the  knowledge  of  our  constitution  ; 
the  reputation  whereof  made  him  be  chosen  speaker 
to  three  successive  parliaments,  which  office  I  have 
often  heard  his  enemies  allow  him  to  have  executed 
with  universal  applause  ;  his  ssgaclty  was  such  that 
I  could  produce  very  amasing  instances  of  it,  if  they 
were  not  unseasonable.    In  iQl  difficulties  he  imme* 
diately  found  the  true  point  that  was  to  be  pursued, 
and  adhered  to  it :  and  one  or  two  others  in  the 
ministry  have  confessed  very  often  to  me  that,  after 
having  condemned  his  opinion,  they  found  him  in 
the  right  and  themselves  in  the  wrong.     He  was 
utterly  a  stranger  to  fear ;  and  consequently  had  a 
presence  of  mind  upon  all  emergencies.     His  liber- 
ality and  contempt  of  money  were  such  that  he  al* 
most  ruined  his  estate  while  he  was  in  employment ; 
yet  his  avarice  for  the  public  was  so  great,  that  it 
neither  consisted  with  the  present  corruptions  of  the 
age  nor  the  circumstances  of  the  time.     He  was  sel- 
dom mistaken  in  his  judgment  of  men,  and  therefore 
not  apt  to  change  a  good  or  ill  opinion  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  others,  except  toward  the  end  of  his 
ministry.    He  was  affiible  and  courteous,  extremely 
easy  and  agreeable  in  conversation,  and  altogether 
disengaged ;  regular  in  his  life,  with  great  appear- 
ance of  piety,    nor  ever  guilty  of  any  expressions 
that  could  possibly  tend  to  what  was  indecent  or 
proiane.     His  imperfections  were  at  least  as  obvious, 
although  not  so  numerous,  as  his  virtues.    He  had 
an  air  of  secrecy  in  his  manner  and  countenance  by 
no  means  proper  for  a  great  minister,  because  it 
warns  all  men  to  prepare  against  it.     He  often  gave 
no  answer  at  all,  and  very  seldom  a  direct  one  :  and 
I  rather  blame  this  reservedness  of  temper,  because 
I  have  known  a  very  different  practice  succeed  much 
better :  of  which,  among  others,  the  late  earl  of  Sun- 
derland   and  the  present  lord  Someis,   persons  of 
great  abilities,  are  remarkable  instances  ;  wno  used 
to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner   that  thev  seemed  to 
discover  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  and  by  that  ap- 
pearance of  confidence  would  easily  unlock   the 
breasts  of  others.     But  the  earl  of  Oxford  pleads,  in 
excuse  of  this  charge,  that  he  has  seldom  or  never 
eommunicated  anything  which  was  of  importance  to 
be  concealed  wherein  he  has  not  been  deceived  by 
the  vanity,  treachery,  or  indiscretion  of  those  he  die* 
covered  it  to.    Another  of  his  imperfections,  univer. 
sallv  known  and  complained  of,  was  procrastinatior 
or  delay  :  which  was,  doubtless,  natiual  to  him,  al* 
though  he  often  bore  the  blame  without  the  guilt, 
and  when  the  remedy  was  not  in  his  power ;  for 
never  were  prince  and  minister  better  matched  than 
his  sovereign  and  he  upon  that  article :  and,  there- 
fore, in  the  disposal  of  employments,  wherein  the 
queen  was  very  absolute,  a  year  would  often  pass 
before  they  could  come  to  a  determination.     I  re- 
member he  was  likewise  heavily  charged  with  the 
common  court  vice  of  promising  very  liberally  and 
seldom  performing ;  of  which,  idthough  I  cannot  al- 
together acquit  him,  yet  I  am  confident  his  intentions 
were  generally  better  than  his  disappointed  solicitors 
would  believe.    It  may  be  likewise  said  of  him  that 
he  certainly  did  not  value,  or  did  not  understand, 
the  art  of  acquiring  ftiends ;  having  made  very  few 
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daring  the  time  of  his  power,  and  contracted  a  great 
number  of  enemies.  Some  of  us  used  to  observe 
that  those  whom  he  talked  well  of  or  suffered  to  be 
often  near  him  were  not  in  a  situation  of  much  advan- 
tage ;  and  that  his  mentioning  others  with  contempt  or 
dislike  was  no  hinderance  at  all  to  their  preferment. 
I  have  dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  great  man's  cha* 
racter  because  I  have  observed  it  so  often  mistaken 
by  the  wise  reasoners  of  both  parties  :  besides, 
having  had  the  honour  for  almost  four  years  of  a 
nearer  acquaintance  with  him  than  usually  happens 
to  men  of  my  level,  and  this  without  the  least  mer- 
cenary obligation,  I  thought  it  lay  in  my  power,  as  I 
am  sure  it  is  in  my  will,  to  represent  him  to  the 
world  with  impartiality  and  truth. 

Having  often  considered  the  qualities  and  dispo- 
sitions of  these  two  ministers,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  think 
how  it  should  come  to  pass  that  men  of  exalted 
abilities  when  they  are  called  to  public  affairs  are 
generally  drawn  into  inconveniences  and  misfor- 
tunes, which  others  of  ordinary  talents  avoid; 
whereof  there  appear  so  many  examples,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  of  our  own  as  well  as  other 
countries.  I  cannot  think  this  to  have  been  alto- 
gether the  effect  of  envy,  as  it  is  usually  imputed  in 
the  case  of  Themistocles,  Aristides,  Scipio,  and 
others ;  and  of  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  earls  of  Cla- 
rendon and  Strafford,  here  in  England.  But  I  look 
upon  it  that  God,  intending  the  government  of  a 
nation  in  the  several  branches  and  subordinations  of 
power,  has  made  the  science  of  governing  sufficiently 
obvious  to  common  capacities :  otherwise  the  world 
would  be  left  in  a  desolate  condition,  if  great  affairs 
did  always  require  a  great  genius,  whereof  the  most 
fruitful  age  will  hardly  produce  above  three  or  four 
in  a  nation  ;  among  which,  princes,  who  of  all  other 
mortals  are  the  worst  educated,  have  twenty  millions 
to  one  against  them  that  they  shall  not  be  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and  proportionable  odds,  for  the  same  reasons, 
are  against  every  one  of  noble  birth  or  great  estates. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  the  dtillest  nations,  an- 
cient and  modem,  have  not  wanted  g^od  rules  of 
policy  or  persons  qualified  for  administration.  But 
I  take  the  infelicity  of  such  extraordinary  men  to 
have  been  caused  by  their  neglect  of  common  forms, 
together  with  the  contempt  of  little  helps  and  little 
hinderances ;  which  is  made  by  Hobbes  the  defini- 
tion of  magnanimity :  and  this  contempt,  as  it  cer- 
tainly displeases  the  people  in  general,  so  it  gives 
offence  to  all  with  whom  such  ministers  have  to 
deal :  for  I  never  yet  knew  a  minister  who  was  not 
earnestly  desirous  to  have  it  thought  that  the  art  of 
government  was  a  most  profound  science ;  whereas, 
it  requires  no  more  in  reality  than  diligence,  ho- 
nesty, and  a  moderate  share  of  plain  natural  sense. 
And,  therefore,  men  thus  qualified  may  very  reason- 
ably and  justly  think  that  the  business  of  the  world 
is  best  brought  about  by  regularity  and  foims 
wherein  themselves  excel.  For  I  have  frequently 
observed  more  causes  of  discontent  arise  from  the 
practice  of  some  refined  ministers  to  act  in  common 
business  out  of  the  common  road,  than  from  all  the 
usual  topics  of  displeasure  against  men  in  power. 
It  is  the  same  thing  in  other  scenes  of  life  and 
among  all  societies  or  communities  ;  where  no  men 
are  better  trusted,  or  have  more  success  in  business, 
than  those  who,  with  some  honesty  and  a  moderate 
portion  of  understanding,  are  strict  observers  of 
time,  place,  and  method ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  no- 
thing is  more  apt  to  expose  men  to  the  censure  and 
obloquy  of  their  coUeages  and  the  public  than  a 
contempt  or  neglect  of  these  circumstances,  however 
attended  with  a  superior  genius  and  an  equal  desire 
of  doing  good :  which  has  made  me  sometimes  say 


to  a  great  person  of  this  latter  character  tbit  t  imiil 
infusion  of  the  alderman  was  necessary  to  those  who 
are  employed  in  public  affairs.  Upon  this  oecaskn 
I  cannot  forget  a  very  trifling  instance,  that,  one  diT 
observing  the  same  person  to  divide  a  sheet  of  paper 
with  a  penknife,  the  sharpness  of  the  iostramect 
occasioned  its  moving  so  irr^ulariy  and  crooM 
that  he  spoiled  the  whole  sheet ;  whereupon  1  id- 
vised  him  to  take  example  by  his  clerks,  who  p<r> 
formed  that  operation  much  better  with  a  blont 
piece  of  ivory,  which  directed  by  a  little  strength 
and  a  steady  hand  never  failed  to  go  right. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression:  about  i 
fortnight  after  the  queen's  death  I  came  to  my  plxe 
of  residence,  where  I  was  immediately  attacked  ^tit 
heat  enough  by  several  of  my  acquaintance  of  both 
parties,  and  aoon  learned .  that  what  they  ol^Mift) 
was  the  general  sense  of  the  rest*  Those  of  the 
church  side  made  me  a  thousand  reproaches  npoa 
the  slowness  and  inactivity  of  my  friends,  apoa 
their  foolish  quarrels  with  each  other  for  no  Tuiblt 
cause,  and  thereby  sacrificing  the  interests  of  tht 
church  and  kingdom  to  their  private  piques ;  is^ 
that  they  had  neglected  to  cultivate  the  favour  lol 
good  opinion  of  the  court  at  Hanover.  Bni  tl» 
weight  of^hese  gentlemen's  displeasure  fell  oponth; 
earl  of  Oxford :  «*  That  he  had  acted  a  trimmiBt 
part ;  was  never  thoroughly  in  the  interest  of  tsr 
church,  but  held  separate  commerce  with  the  t&- 
verse  party :  that,  either  from  his  negligeaee,  pr> 
crastinating  nature,  or  some  sinister  end,  he  had  id 
slip  many  opportunities  of  strengthening  the  churc!:  • 
friends  ;  that  he  undertook  more  business  than  ^ 
was  equal  to,  affected  a  monopoly  of  power,  i^- 
would  concert  nothing  with  the  rest  of  the  mof 
ters."  Many  facts  were  likewise  mentioned  whi^ 
it  may  not  now  be  very  prudent  to  repeat :  I  ^ai 
only  take  notice  of  one  relating  to  Ireland,  whrtt 
he  kept  four  bishoprics  undisposed  of^  though  ofta 
and  most  earnestly  pressed  to  have  them  tUied ;  cj 
which  omission  the  church  interest  of  that  kingd^s 
in  the  house  of  lords  is  in  danger  of  being  i^ec<nf^ 
ably  lost. 

Those  who  discoursed  witiii  me  after  this  znaaa' 
did  at  the  same  time  utterly  renounce  all  regiid  i-? 
the  pretender;  and  mentioned  with  pleasure  li* 
glorious  opportunity  then  in  his  majesty's  hantii  i 
putting  an  end  to  party  distinctions  for  the  tijot  a 
come;  and  the  only  apprehension  that  ueaad* 
give  them  any  uneasiness  vnus  leet  the  teal  of  ^ 
party  in  power  might  not  perfaape  represent  t^ 
loyalty  with  advantage. 

On  the  other  side,  the  gainers  and  men  in  bo^ 
by  the  queen's  death  talked  with  great  freedom  &  » 
very  different  style :  they  all  directly  asserted  "TH 
the  whole  late  mixdstry  were  fully  determine  • 
bring  in  the  pretender,"  although  they  would  spe** 
times  a  little  demur  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford;  oi 
by  a  more  modem  amendment  they  charged  dr 
same  accusation  without  any  reserve  upon  the  bv 
queen  herself  «*  That  if  her  msjesty  had  died  'si 
a  month  later,  our  ruin  would  have  been  ineritaisi'- 
But  in  that  juncture  it  happened  (to  use  their  »«< 
term,  which  1  could  never  prevail  with  (hem  t-)  t^ 
plain)  things  were  not  ripe.  <*  That  this  9ceos»v,M 
would  in  a  short  time  infallibly  be  proved  as  den* 
the  sun  at  noonday  to  all  the  world.'*  And  ;V 
consequences  naturally  following  from  these  p** 
tions  were,  "  That  the  leaden  ought  to  low  ti^' 
heads,  and  all  their  abettors  be  utterly  stripped  ** 
power  and  favour." 

These  being  the  sentiments  and  disoooisesof  b^*^ 
parties,  tending  to  load  the  late  ministry  with  ^^^ 
of  a  very  different  nature,  it  may  perhaps  be  eitbf 
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nf  lome  uie  or  tmtitfaction  to  examine  thoie  two 
points ;  that  is  to  say,  fint,  how  fiur  these  ministers 
ire  answerable  to  their  friends  for  their  neglect,  mis- 
ntnagement,  and  mutual  distensions ;  and  secondly, 
nrith  what  justice  they  are  accused  by  their  enemies 
for  endesTouring  to  alter  the  succession  of  the 
Town  in  faTour  of  the  pretender. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  I  haTe  occasionally  done  this 
dready  in  two  several  treatises,  of  which  the  one  is 
I  hlMory,*  and  the  other  memoirs  i<  of  particular 
lets,  but  neither  of  them  fit  to  see  the  light  at  pre- 
ent,  because  they  abound  with  characters  freely 
rawn  and  many  of  them  not  very  amiable,  and 
berefore  intended  only  for  the  instructing  of  the 
text  age  and  establiahing  the  reputation  of  those 
rho  have  been  useful  to  their  country  in  the  present. 
it  the  same  time  I  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring 
^ose  who  may  happen  some  years  hence  to  read  the 
iitorj  I  have  written,  that  the  blackest  characters 

>  be  met  with  in  it  were  not  drawn  with  the  least 
lixture  of  malice  or  ill-will,  but  merely  to  expose 
le  odiousness  of  Tice ;  for  I  have  always  held  it  aa 
maxim  that  ill  men  are  placed  beyond  the  reach  of 
I  historian,  who  indeed  has  it  in  his  power  to  re- 
sni  Tirtue  but  not  to  punish  vice ;  because  I  never 
<  saw  a  profligate  person  who  seemed  tc^  have  the 
ut  regard  in  what  manner  his  name  should  be 
uumitted  to  posterity ;  and  I  knew  a  certain  lord 
arl  of  Whartoh],  not  long  since  dead,  who  I  am  rery 
oiideDt  would  not  have  disposed  of  one  single  shil* 
if  to  have  had  it  in  his  choice  whether  he  should 

>  represented  to  future  ages  as  an  Atticus  or  a 
itiiine. 

However,  being  firmly  resolved,  for  rery  material 
ksoDSf  to  avoid  giving  the  least  offence  to  any 
rty  or  person  in  power,  I  shall  barely  set  down 
Be  &cts  and  circumstances  during  the  four  last 
krs  of  queen  Anne's  reign  which  at  present  are 
tie  known ;  and  whereby  those  of  the  church- 
(ty  who  object  againat  the  unsteadiness,  neglect, 
i  want  of  concert  in  the  late  ministry,  may  better 
»unt  for  their  faulu.  Most  of  those  iacts  lean 
u  witness  of  myaelf  and  have  received  the  rest 
m  suffteient  auUiority. 

It  is  most  certain  that  when  the  queen  first  began 
change  her  servants  it  was  not  from  a  dislike  of 
Dga  but  of  persons,  and  those  persons  were  a  very 
tU  number.  To  be  more  particular  would  be 
idereper  ignea.  It  was  the  issue  of  Dr.  Sacheve- 
I's  trial  that  eneouraged  her  to  proceed  so  far ; 
i  several  of  the  low-church  party,  knowing  that 

displeasure  went  no  further  than  against  one 
fie  family,  did  not  appear  to  dialike  what  was 
le ;  of  which  I  could  give  some  extraordinary  in* 
(tees.  But  that  fcrnoos  trial  had  raised  such  a 
rit  in  the  nation  against  the  parliament  that  her 
iesty  thought  it  necessary  to  dissolve  them,  which 
n  confident  she  did  not  at  first  intend.  '  Upon 
I  resolution,  delivered  by  the  queen  in  council  in  a 
pp  determinate  manner  than  was  usual  with  her, 
1  was  particularly  informed  by  my  lord  Somers, 
a  president,   some  who  were  willing  to  sacri- 

one  or  two  persons  would  not  sacrifice  their 
Be,  but  immediatelv  flew  ofi^  and  the  great  ofilcers 
he  court  and  kingdom  began  to  resign  their  em- 
pnenta,  which  the  queen  suffered  most  of  them 
io  with  the  ntmost  regret,  and  which  those  who 
^w  her  beat  thought  to  be  real,  especially  lord 
sera  and  lord  Cowper,  for  whom  she  had  as  great 
ersonal  regard  and  esteem  as  her  nature  was  capa- 

of  admitting,  particularly  for  the  former.  The 
r  parliament  was  called  during  that  ferment  in 

or  th^  Four  L«flA  Yrars  of  Qneen  Anne. 
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f  the  nation,  and  a  great  majority  of  the  church-party 
was  returned  without  the  least  assistance  from  the 
court :  whether  to  gain  a  reputation  of  impartiality 
where  they  were  secure,  or,  as  Mr.  Barley's  de- 
tractors would  have  it  (who  was  then  minister), 
from  a  refinement  of  his  politics,  not  to  suffer  upon 
the  account  of  I  know  not  what  wise  reasons  too 
great  an  inequality  in  the  balance. 

When  the  parliament  met  they  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover more  seal  than  the  queen  expected  or  desired. 
She  had  entertained  the  notion  of  forming  a  mode- 
rate or  comprehensive  scheme,  which  she  maintained 
with  great  firmness,  nor  would  ever  depart  from  un- 
til half  a  year  before  her  death ;  but  this  neither  the 
house  of  commons  nor  the  kingdom  in  general  were 
then  at  all  inclined  to  admit,  whatever  they  may  have 
been  in  any  Juncture  since ;  several  country  mem- 
bers, to  almost  a  third  part  of  the  house,  began  im- 
mediately to  form  themselves  into  a  body  under  a 
fantastic  name  of  the  October  Club.  These  daily 
pressed  the  ministry  for  a  thorough  change  in  em- 
ployments, and  were  not  put  off  without  jealousy 
and  discontent.  I  remember  it  was  then  commonly 
understood  and  expected  that  when  the  session 
ended  a  general  removal  would  be  made;  but  it 
happened  otherwise,  for  not  only  few  or  none  were 
turned  out,  but  much  deliberation  was  used  in  sup- 
plying common  vacancies  by  death.  This  manner 
of  proceeding  in  a  prime  minister,  I  confess,  appear- 
ed to  me  wholly  unaccountable  and  without  exam- 
ple; and  I  was  little  satisfied  with  the  solution  I 
had  heard  and  partly  knew,  '*  That  he  acted  thus  to 
keep  men  at  his  devotion  by  letting  expectation  lie 
in  common  ;**  for  I  found  the  eff^ect  did  not  answer, 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  he  led  so  uneasy  a  life, 
by  solicitations  and  pursuits,  as  no  man  would  en- 
dure who  had  a  remedy  at  hand.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  his  ministry  I  did,  at  the  request  of  several 
considerable  persons,  take  the  liberty  of  representing 
this  matter  to  him.  His  answer  was  short  and 
cold :  *'  That  he  hoped  his  friends  would  trust  him ; 
that  he  heartily  wished  none  but  those  who  loved 
the  church  and  queen  were  employed;  but  that 
all  things  could  not  be  done  on  a  sudden."  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  his  nearest  acquaintance  were 
then  wholly  at  a  loss  what  to  think  of  his  conduct. 
He  was  forced  to  preserve  the  opinion  of  power, 
without  which  he  could  not  act,  while  in  reality  he 
had  little  or  none ;  and,  besides,  he  thought  it  be- 
came him  to  take  the  burden  of  reproach  upon  him- 
self rather  than  lay  it  upon  the  queen  his  mistress, 
who  was  grown  very  positive,  slow,  and  suspicious, 
and  from  the  opinion  of  having  been  formerly  too 
much  directed  fell  into  the  other  extreme  an^  be- 
came difiicult  to  be  advised.  So  that  few  ministers 
had  ever  perhaps  a  harder  game  to  play,  between  the 
jealousy  and  discontents  of  his  friends  on  one  side 
and  the  management  of  the  queen's  temper  on  the 
other. 

There  could  hardly  be  a  firmer  friendship  in  ap- 
pearance than  what  I  observed  between  those  three 
great  men  who  were  then  chiefiy  trusted ;  I  mean 
the  lords  Oxford,  Bolingbroke,  and  Harcourt  I  re- 
member, in  the  infancy  of  their  power,  being  at  the 
table  of  the  first,  ^here  they  were  all  met,  I  could 
not  forbear  taking  notice  of  the  great  affection  they 
bore  to  each  other ;  and  said,  **  I  would  venture  to 
prophesy  that,  however  inconstant  our  court  had 
hitherto  been,  their  ministry  would  certainly  last, 
for  they  had  the  church,  the  crown,  and  the  people 
entirely  on  their  side :  then  it  happened  that  the 
public  good  and  their  private  interest  had  the  same 
bottom,  which  is  a  piece  of  good  fortune  that  does 
not  always  fall  to  the  share  of  men  in  power.     But 
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Principally  because  I  obserred  they  heartily  loved  I 
^ne  another,  and  I  did  not  see  how  their  kind- 
ness could  be  disturbed  by  competition,  since 
each  of  them  seemed  contented  with  his  own  dis- 
trict; so  that,  notwithstanding  the  old  maxim  which 
pronounces  court  friendships  to  be  of  no  long  dura- 
tion, I  was  confident  theirs  would  last  as  long  as 
their  liTes."  But  it  seems  the  iuTentor  of  that 
maxim  happened  to  be  a  little  wiser  than  I,  who 
lived  to  see  this  friendship  first  degenerate  into  in- 
difference and  suspicion,  and  thence  corrupt  into 
the  greatest  animosity  and  hatred,  contrary  to  all 
appearances  and  much  to  the  discredit  of  me  and 
my  sagacity.  By  what  degrees  and  from  what 
causes  their  dissensions  grew  I  shall,  as  far  as  it  may 
be  safe  and  conTenient,  very  impartially  relate. 

When  Mr.  Harley  was  stabbed  by  Guiscard,  the 
writer  of  a  weekly  paper  called  the  Examiner, 
taking  occasion  to  reflect  on  that  accident,  happened 
to  let  fall  an  idle  circumstance,  I  know  not  upon 
what  grounds,  "  That  the  French  assassin  confessed 
he  at  first  intended  to  have  murdered  Mr.  secretary 
St.  John  ;  who  sitting  at  too  great  a  distance  he 
was  forced  to  vent  his  rage  on  the  other.'*  Whether 
the  secretary  had  been  thus  informed  or  was  con- 
tent that  others  should  believe  it,  I  never  yet  could 
learn :  but  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
the  tendency  of  such  a  report,  which  by  a  very  un- 
fair decision  derived  the  whole  merit  of  that  accident 
to  Mr.  St.  John,  and  left  Mr.  Harley  nothing  but 
the  danger  and  the  pain :  of  both  which,  although 
he  had  a  sufficient  share  (his  physicians  being  often 
under  apprehensions  for  his  life),  yet  I  am  confident 
the  time  of  his  illness  was  a  period  of  more  quiet 
and  ease  than  he  ever  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  his 
administration.  This  report  was  not  unresented  by 
Mr.  Harley's  friends;  and  the  rather  because  the 
fact  was  directly  otherwise,  as  it  soon  appeared  by 
Guiscard's  confession. 

While  that  minister  lay  ill  of  his  wound  and  his 
life  in  question,  the  weight  of  business  fell  in  some 
measure  upon  the  secretary,  who  was  not  without 
ambition ;  which  I  confess  I  have  seldom  found 
among  the  wants  of  great  men :  and  it  was  con- 
ceived that  he  had  already  entertained  the  thought* 
of  being  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  case  Mr.  Harley 
should  die;  although  at  the  same  time  I  must  do 
justice  to  Mr.  St.  John,  by  repeating  what  he  said 
to  me  with  great  appearance  of  concern  (and. he 
was  but  an  ill  dissembler),  **  That  if  Mr.  Harley's 
accident  should  prove  fatai  it  would  be  an  irrepar- 
able loss :  that  as  things  then  stood,  his  life  was 
absolutely  necessary :  that  as  to  himself  he  was  not 
master  of  the  scheme  by  which  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed, nor  had  credit  enough  with  the  queen ;  neither 
did  he  see  how  it  would  be  possible  for  them  in 
such  a  ca6e  to  wade  through  the  difficulties  they 
were  uien  under."  However»  not  to  be  over  parti- 
cular in  so  nice  a  point,  thus  much  is  certain,  that 
som^  things  haf^ened  during  Mr.  Harley's  confine- 
ment which  bred  a  coldness  and  jealousy  between 
those  two  great  men,  and  these,  increasing  by 
many  subsequent  accidents,  could  never  be  re- 
moved. 

Upon  Mr.  Harley's  recovery,  which  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  hi«  promotion  to  an  earldom  and  the  trea- 
surer's staff,  he  was  earnestly  pnsssed  to  go  on  with 
the  change  of  employments,  for  which  his  friends 
and  the  kingdom  were  very  impatient ;  wherein,  I 
am  confident  he  was  not  unwilling  to  comply,  if  a 
new  incident  had  not  put  further  difficulties  in  his 
way.  The  queen  having  thought  fit  to  take  the  key 
from  the  dudiess  of  Marlborough,  it  was  after  some 
Ume  given  to  another  great  lady,  wholly  in  the  in- 


terest of  the  opposite  party ;  who  by  a  most  ob- 
sequious   behaviour,   of   which   she   is  s  peiftct 
mistress,  and  the  privileges  of  her  place,  which  pn 
her  continual  access,  quickly  won  so  far  upon  the 
affections  of  her  majesty,  that  she  had  more  penootl 
credit  than  all  the  queen's  servants  put  together.  Of 
this  lady's  character  and  story,  having  spoken  » 
much  in  other  papers  which  may  one  day  see  the 
light,  I  shall  only  observe  that,  as  soon  si  she  wis 
fixed  in  her  station,  the  queen,  foUovring  the  coone 
of  her  own  nature,  grew  daily  much  more  difficnit 
and   uncomplying.     Some  weak  endeavoan  ^ere 
indeed  used  to  <Uvert  her  majesty  from  this  choice: 
but  she  continued  steady,  and  pleaded  "  That,  if  ibf 
might  not  have  liberty  to  choose  her  own  lemntv 
she  could  not  see  what  advantage  she  had  gotten  bj 
the  change  of  her  ministry :"  and  bo  little  vrsa  l^t 
heart  set  upon  what  they  call  a  high-church  or  Tot^ 
administration,  that  several  employments  m  cooit 
and  country  and  a  great  majority  in  all  eonunini^tt 
remained  in  the  hands  of  those  who  most  oppoitd 
the  present  proceedings;  nor  do  I  rememher  iJ»t 
any  removal  of  consequence  vras  made  till  the  wio^r 
following,  when  the  earl  of  Nottingham  was  pleawti 
to  prepare  and  offer  a  vote  in  the  house  of  \ort* 
against  any  peace  while   Spain  continued  in  be 
hands  of  the  Bourbon  family.     Of  this  vote  tbe 
ministers  had  early  notice ;  and  by  casting  up  fk 
numbers  concluded  they  should  have  a  msjoritTCi 
ten  to  overthrow  it.     The  queen  was  desired  mi 
promised  to  speak  to  a  certain  lord  who  was  looked 
upon  as  dubious.     That  lord  attended  accordiofly: 
but  heard  not  a  word  of  the  matter  from  ber  &- 
jesty,  although  she  afterward  owned  it  was  not  U 
want  of  remembering,  but  from  perfect  indiffereiK*. 
The  treasurer,  who  trusted  to  promises,  and  redoes 
that  others  would  trust  to  his,  was  by  a  moft  n^- 
seasonable  piece  of  parsimony  grossly  deceived,  ic' 
the  vote  carried  against  the  court.     The  queen  \aA 
the  curiosity  to  be  present  at  the  debate ;  and  t,*^ 
peered  so  little  displeased  at  the  event,  or  sgtis^ 
those  from  whom  she  might  hare  expected  mif 
compliance,  that  a  person  in  high  station  amoo^:  bn 
-domestics,  who  that  day  in  her  presence  had  fbo«: 
his  utmost  eloquence  (such  as  it  was)  sgainit  ^ 
ministers,  received  a  particular  mark  of  distinct-'^ 
and  favour,  which  by  his  post  he  could  not  pretesi 
to  ;  and  was  not  removed  from  her  service  bat  «^ 
exceeding  difficulty  many  months  after.    And  it  i 
certain  that  this  vote  could  not  haye  been  earned  - 
some  persons  very  near  her  mi^esty  bad  not  p^ 
assurances  where  they  were  proper  that  it  wosM  ^ 
acceptable  to    the    queen;    which    her    behitv^-* 
seemed  to  confirm. 

But  when  the  consequences  of  this  vote  ^^ 
calmlv  represented  to  her— «•  That  the  limttiL* 
specified  therein  had  wholly  tied  op  her  baada»  -i 
case  the  recovery  of  Spain  ahould  be  found  im^ 
sible,  as  it  was  frequently  allowed  and  ownc^  ^ 
many  principal  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  >ac 
had  hitherto  been  vainly  endeavoured  either  bj  tm? 
or  vrar:  that  the  kingdom  was  not  in  a  coBdl^^ 
to  bear  any  longer  its  burden  and  charge,  cp'^. 
with  annual  additions :  that  other  exp^eats  mu^- 
possibly  be  found  for  preventing  France  and  Sp' 
from  being  united  under  the  same  kingv  sscoiduf 
to  the  intent  and  letter  of  the  grand  aUianoe :  i^ 
the  design  of  this  vote  was  to  put  her  majest j  ubb-* 
the  necessity  of  dissolving  the  parliament,  be^ns^ 
all  things  anew,  and  placing  the  adsiinistiatio& 
the  hands  of  those  whom  she  had  thought  fit  ic  •■! 
aside ;  and  this  by  sacrificing  her  present  sj*^ 
to  the  rage  and  vengeance  of  the  former;"  «'- 
many  other  obvious  considerationi  not  very  p(^ 
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at  this  time  Co  be  repeated — ^her  majesty,  who  was 
earnestly  bent  upon  giving  peace  to  her  people,  con- 
$eiiied  to  fall  upon  the  sole  expedient  that  her  own 
colUnea  or  the  Ureaturer't  thrift  and  want  or  con- 
tempt of  artifice  had  left  her,  which  was,  to  create  a 
number  of  peers  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  in 
the  bouse  of  lords.     I  confess  that,  in  my  history  of 
thow  times,  where   this  matter  among   others  is 
treated  with  a  great  deal  more  liberty,  and  conse- 
quently Tery  unfit  for  present  perusal,  I  hare  re- 
fined so  &r  as  to  conjecture  that  if  this  were  the 
treasurer's  counsel  he  might  possibly  have  given  it 
upon  some  further  views  than  that  of  avoiding  the 
coDsequences  of  my  lord  Nottingham's  vote.     And 
what  those  were  I  suppose  I  may  offer  without  of- 
feuce.   It  is  known  enough  that,  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution  to  the  period  I  am  now  speiJiing  of, 
iJie  farour  of  the  court  was  almost  perpetuallv  turned 
toward  those  who  in  the  party  term  are  called  Whigs, 
or  the  low-church  ;  and  this  was  a  space  of  above  20 
yean,  wherein  great  additions  were  made  to  the 
peerage,  and  the  bishops*  bench  almost  wholly  re- 
newed.   But  the  majority  of  landed  men  still  re- 
tuoiog  the  old  church  principles  in  religion  and  go- 
vernment, notwithstanding  all  endeavours  to  con- 
cert them,  the  late  king  was  under  many  insuperable 
difficulties  during  the  course  of  his  reign ;  elections 
Kldom  succeeding  so  well  aa  to  leave  the  court  side 
without  strenuous   opposition,   sufficient   to  carry 
loany  pointa  against   him  which  he  had  much  at 
heart.     Upon   the  late  queen's  succeeding  to  the 
crown,  the  church  party,  who  seemed  to  have  grown 
OMre  numerous  under  all  discouragements,  began 
to  conceive  bopca  that  her  majesty,  who  had  always 
professed  to  fayour  their  principles,  would  make  use 
i(  their  aerrice.     And  indeed  upon  that  foot  things 
itood  for  some  time ;   but  a  new  war  being  resolved 
w,  three  peraona^  who  had  most  credit  with  her 
ujenty,  and  who  were  then  looked  upon  to  be  at 
esst  as  hi^  principled  aa  could  possibly  consist 
riib  the  proteatant   succession,   having  consulted 
heir  friends,   began  to  conceive   that  the  military 
pirit  was  much  more  vigorous  in  the  other  party, 
(bo  appeared  more  keen  against  France,  more  san- 
uinc  upon  the  power  and  wealth  of  England,  and 
«tter  versed  in  the  arts  of  finding  out  funds  to 
ibich  they  had  been  so  long  used.     There  were 
Bme  other  motives  for  this  transition  of  the  minis- 
^nl  at  that  time,   which  are  more  proper  for  the 
Utory  abore  mentioned,  where  they  are  faithfully 
Kconled.      Bui  thus  the  queen  was  brought    to 
Dvem  by  what   they  call   a  low-church  ministry, 
rbich  continued  for  several  years;   till  at  length 
rown  weary  of  the  war,  although  carried  on  with 
rest  glory  and  success,  and  the  nation  rising  into  a 
Moe  (whether  justly  or  not)  upon  the  trial  of  Dr. 
Bcheverell,  which  in  effect  was  a  general  muster 
[  both  parties,  her  mi^esty,  following  her  own  in- 
inations  and  those  of  her  people,  resolved  to  malie 
we  changes  in  the  ministry  and  take  Mr.  Harley 
ito  her  councils.     This  was  brought  about,  as  the 
targe  against  that  minister  says,  by  the  basest  in- 
Duatioos ;    upon  which,  being  a  determination  of 
uliament,  1  shall  not  dispute ;  although  I  confess 
have  reeeiTed  a  very  different  account  of  that 
atter  from  a  most  excellent  lady,i<  upon  whose  ve- 
rity I  entirely  depend;   and  who  being  then  in 
uef  confidence  with  her  mistress,  must  needs  know 
particular  fact  wherein  she  was  immediately  con* 
lued  and  trusted  better  than  any  one  man   or 
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number  of  men,  except  the  majority  of  a  house  of 
commons. 

When  the  new  parliament  met,  whose  elections 
were  left  entirely  to  the  people,  without  the  least 
influence  from  the  court,  it  plainly  appeared  how 
far  the  church  party  in  the  nation  outnumbered  the 
other,  and  especially  in  the  several  counties.  But 
in  the  house  of  lords,  even  after  some  management, 
there  was  but  a  weak  and  craxy  majority ;  nor  even 
could  this  have  been  expected  if  several  great  lordsi 
who  were  always  reputed  of  the  other  party,  had  not 
only  complied  but  been  highly  instrumental  in  the 
change;  as  the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyle, 
the  earls  of  Peterborough,  Rivers,  and  some  others, 
who  certainly  came  into  the  queen's  measures  upon 
other  motives  than  that  of  party.  Now  since  the 
government  of  England  cannot  go  on  while  the  two 
houses  of  parliament  are  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  that  the  people,  whenever  they  acted  freely, 
would  infallibly  return  a  majority  of  church-men, 
one  of  these  two  things  was  of  necessity  to  be  done ; 
either  first  to  dissolve  that  parliament  and  call  an- 
other of  the  Whig  stamp,  by  force  of  a  prodigious 
expense,  which  would  be  neither  decent  nor  safe, 
and  perhaps  at  that  time  hardly  feasible,  or  else  to 
turn  the  balance  in  the  house  of  lords ;  which,  after 
the  success  of  lord  Nottingham's  vote,  was  not  other- 
wise to  be  done  than  by  creating  a  sufficient  number 
of  peers,  in  order  at  once  to  make  the  queen  and 
her  people  easy  upon  that  article  for  the  rest  of  her 
reign.  And  this  I  should  be  willing  to  think  was 
the  treasurer's  meaning  when  he  advised  those  ad- 
vancements, which,  however,  I  confess  I  did  very 
much  dislike. 

But  if  after  all  I  have  said  my  conjecture  should 
happen  to  be  wrong,  yet  I  do  not  see  how  the  trea- 
surer can  justly  be  blamed  for  preserving  his  cause, 
his  friends,  and  himself,  from  unavoidable  ruin  by 
an  expedient  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  lawful. 
Perhaps  he  was  brought  under  that  necessity  by  the 
want  of  proper  management ;  but  when  that  neces- 
sity appeared  he  could  not  act  otherwise  without 
unravelling  whatever  had  been  done,  which,  in  the 
language  of  those  times,  would  have  been  called  de- 
liTering  the  queen  and  kingdom  back  into  the  hands 
of  a  faction  they  had  so  lately  got  rid  of.  And  I 
believe  no  minister  of  any  party  would,  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, have  scrupled  to  take  the  same  step 
when  the  aumma  rerum  was  at  stake. 

Although  the  queen  was  brought  into  this  mea~ 
sure  by  no  other  motive  than  her  earnest  desire  of  a 
peace,  yet  the  treasurer's  friends  began  to  press  him 
anew  for  further  changes  in  employments,  concluding 
from  what  was  past  that  his  credit  was  great  enough 
to  compass  whatever  be  pleased.  But  this  proved 
to  be  ill  reasoning,  for  the  queen  had  no  dislike  at 
all  to  the  other  party  (whatever  personal  piques  she 
might  bear  to  some  among  them)  further  than  as 
she  conceived  they  were  bent  upon  continuing  the 
war,  to  which  her  majesty  resolved  to  put  as  speedy 
an  end  as  she  could  with  honour  and  safety  to  her 
kingdoms,  and  therefore  fell  with  readiness  enough 
into  the  methods  proposed  to  her  for  advancing  that 
great  work.  But  in  dispensing  her  favours  ahe  was 
extremely  cautious  and  alow,  and,  after  the  uaual 
mistake  of  those  who  think  they  have  been  often 
imposed  on,  became  so  very  suspicious  that  she 
overshot  the  mark  and  erred  in  the  other  extreme. 
When  a  person  happened  to  be  recommended  as 
useful  for  her  service  or  proper  to  be  obliged,  per- 
haps after  a  long  delay  she  would  consent ;  but  if 
the  treasurer  offered  at  the  same  time  a  warrant  or 
other  instrument  to  her,  already  prepared  in  order 
to  be  signed,  because  he  presumed  to  reckon  upon 
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her  consent  beforehand,  she  would  not,  and  thus 
the  affair  would  sometimes  lie  for  several  months 
together,  although  the  thing  were  ever  so  reasonable, 
or  even  although  the  public  suffered  by  the  delay.  So 
that  this  minister  had  no  other  remedy  but  to  let  her 
majesty  take  her  own  time,  which  never  foiled  to  be 
the  very  longest  that  the  nature  of  the  thing  could 
suffer  her  to  defer  it. 

When  this  promotion  was  made,  Mr.  secretary  St. 
John,  whose  merits  and  pretensions  as  things  then 
stood  were  tea  superior  to  any,  was  purposely  left 
out,  because  the  court  had  need  of  his  great  abilities 
the  following  session  in  the  house  of  commons ;  and 
the  peace  being  then  upon  the  anvil,  he  was  best  able 
to  explain  and  justify  the  several  steps  toward  it, 
which  he  accordingly  did  with  invincible  reason  and 
universal  applause.  When  the  session  was  over  the 
queen  thought  fit  to  give  him  a  title,  and  that  he 
might  not  lose  his  rank  created  him  viscount.  There 
had  been  an  earldom  in  his  name  and  family  lately 
extinct,  though  a  barony  fell  to  a  collateral  branch 
in  the  person  of  an  infant,  and  the  secretary,  being 
of  the  same  house,  expected  and  desired  the  same 
degree.  For  he  reasoned  *'  that  making  him  a  vis- 
count would  be  but  rigorous  justice ;  and  he  hoped 
he  might  pretend  to  some  mark  of  favour.'*  But 
the  queen  could  not  be  prcTailed  with,  because,  to 
say  the  truth,  he  was  not  much  at  that  time  in  her 
good  graces,  some  women  about  the  court  having 
infused  an  opinion  into  her  that  he  was  not  so  regu- 
lar in  his  life  as  he  ought  to  be.  The  secretary  laid 
the  whole  blame  of  Uiis  disappointment  upon  the 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  freely  told  me  that  he  would 
never  depend  upon  the  earl's  friendship  as  long  as 
he  lived,  nor  have  any  further  commerce  with  him 
than  what  was  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  public 
service.  And  although  I  have  good  reason  to  be 
assured  that  the  treasurer  was  wholly  innocent  in 
this  point,  as  both  himself  and  lady  Masham  then 
protested  to  me,  yet  my  lord  Bolingbroke  thought 
the  appearances  were  so  strong  that  I  was  never 
able  to  bring  him  over  to  my  opinion. 

The  divisions  between  these  two  great  men  began 
to  split  the  court  Into  parties.  Harcourt  lord-chan- 
cellor, the  dukes  of  Shrewsbury  and  Argyle,  sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  and  one  or  two  more,  adhered  to 
the  secretary ;  the  rest  were  either  neuters  or  in- 
clined to  the  treasurer,  whether  from  policy  or  gra- 
titude, although  they  all  agreed  to  blame  and  lament 
his  mysterious  and  procrastinating  manner  in  acting, 
which  the  state  of  affairs  at  that  time  could  very  ill 
admits  and  must  have  rendered  the  earl  of  Oxford 
inexcusable  if  the  queen's  obstinate  temper  had  not 
put  him  under  the  necessity  of  exerting  those  talents 
wherewith  it  must  be  confessed  his  nature  was 
already  too  well  provided. 

This  minister  had  stronger  passions  than  the  secre- 
tary, but  kept  them  under  stricter  government.  My 
lord  Bolingbroke  was  of  a  nature  frank  and  open, 
and  as  men  of  great  genius  are  superior  to  common 
rules  he  seldom  gave  himself  the  trouble  of  dis^ 
goising  or  subduing  his  resentments,  although  he 
was  ready  enough  to  forget  them.  In  matters  of 
state,  as  the  earl  was  too  reserved,  so  perhaps  the 
other  was  too  free,  not  from  any  incontinency  of 
talk*  but  from  the  mere  contempt  of  multiplying 
secrets,  although  the  graver  counsellors  imputed  this 
libeity  of  speech  to  vanity  or  lightness.  And  upon 
the  whole,  no  two  men  could  differ  more  in  their 
diversions,  their  studies,  their  ways  of  transacting 
business,  their  choice  of  company,  or  manner  of 
conversation. 

The  queen,  who  was  well  informed  of  these  ani- 
mosities among  her  servants,   of  which   her  own 


dubious  management  had  been  the  origintl  cauie, 
began  to  find  and  lament  the  ill  consequent  of 
them  in  her  affairs  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  her  treasurer,  whose  greaieit 
fault  in  his  whole  ministry  was  too  much  eompUsDce 
with  his  mistress,  by  which  his  measures  were  often 
disconcerted  and  himself  brought  under  suspicion  bv 
his  friends. 

I  am  very  confident  that  this  alteration  in  the 
queen's  temper  toward  the  earl  of  Oxford  could  never 
have  appeared  if  he  had  not  thought  fit  to  nuke 
one  step  in  politics  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
apprehend.  When  the  queen  first  thought  of  makiot 
a  change  among  her  servants,  after  Dr.  SacheTereU'i 
trial,  my  lady  Masham  was  very  much  heard  vA 
trusted  upon  that  point,  and  it  was  by  her  intenea- 
tion  Mr.  Harley  was  admitted  into  her  najesty'? 
presence.  That  lady  was  then  in  high  favour  ihtii 
her  mistress,  which  I  believe  the  earl  wu  not  k 
very  sedulous  to  cultivate  or  preserve  as  if  he  bsdii 
much  at  heart,  nor  was  altogether  sorry  when  he  itw 
it  under  some  degree  of  declination.  The  reaK>i» 
for  this  must  be  drawn  from  the  common  natnre  ftt 
mankind  and  the  incompatibility  of  power,  hot  the 
juncture  was  not  favourable  for  such  a  reflnenat 
because  it. was  early  known  to  all  who  bad  but 
looked  into  the  court  that  thia  lady  must  have  i 
successor  who,  upon  pique  and  principle,  vrould  At 
all  in  her  power  to  obstruct  his  proceedings.  Mj 
lady  Masham  was  a  person  of  a  plain  sound  unde^ 
standing,  of  great  truth  and  sincerity,  withoot  tbt 
least  mixture  of  falsehood  or  disguise;  of  an  bone^ 
boldness  and  courage  superior  to  her  sex ;  firm  ud 
disinterested  in  her  friendship;  and  fuU  of  knv. 
duty,  and  veneration  for  the  queen  her  mtstm«; 
talents  as  seldom  found  or  sought  for  in  a  court  v 
unlikely  to  thrive  while  they  are  there;  so  tba: 
nothing  could  then  be  more  unfbrtuaats  to  tbc 
public  than  a  coldness  between  this  lady  and  tte 
first  minister ;  nor  a  greater  mistake  in  the  U^ 
than  to  suffer  or  connive  at  the  lessening  of  be: 
credit,  which  he  quickly  saw  removed  very  diaadns* 
tageously  to  another  object  [the  dudiess  of  SomtT- 
set],  and  wanted  the  effects  of  when  his  own  «s^ 
sunk  in  the  only  domestic  affair  for  which  I«^ 
knew  him  under  any  concern. 

While  the  queen's  favour  to  the  earl  was  thai  gn* 
duallv  lessening,  the  breaches  between  him  and  lo^ 
firienda  grew  every  day  wider,  which  he  looked  upon 
with  great  indifference,  and  seemed  to  have  b» 
thoughts  only  turned  upon  finding  out  some  prop^ 
opportunity  for  delivering  up  his  staff,  but  (bb  b«r 
majesty  would  not  then  admit,  becaose  indwd  » 
was  not  easy  to  determine  who  should  succeed  hiBi. 

In  the  midst  of  these  dispositions  at  oomt,  tbf 
queen  fell  dangerously  sick  aft  Windsor  about  Christ 
mas,  1713.  It  was  confidently  reported  in  tovntbi 
she  was  dead ;  and  the  heads  of  the  expecting  p*^: 
were  said  to  have  various  meetings  thereupon,  «»!• 
great  hun7ing  of  chairs  and  coaches  to  and  fnm^ 
earl  of  Wharton's  house.  Whether  this  were  try 
or  not,  yet  thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  expreoiM* 
of  joy  appeared  very  frequent  and  loud  amoof  fo^ 
of  that  party,  which  proceeding  men  of  fonn  did  i>^ 
allow  to  be  altogether  decent.  A  messenger  ^^ 
immediately  despatched  with  an  account  df  ^ 
queen's  illness  to  the  treasurer,  who  was  then  r 
town,  and  in  order  to  stop  the  report  of  her  dcitb 
appeared  next  day  abroad  in  his  diaiiot  with  a  ptf 
of  horses,  and  did  not  go  down  to  Windsor  tiU  ^ 
usual  time.  Upon  his  arrival  there  the  danger  «** 
over,  but  not  the  fright,  which  still  sat  on  «>«<?- 
body's  face,  and  the  account  given  of  the  confos"^ 
and  distraction  the  whole  court  had  becnonder)* 
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hardiy  to  be  conceiTed,  upon  which  the  treasurer 
ttid  to  me,  "Whenerer  anything  ails  the  queen 
theie  people  are  out  of  their  wita,  and  yet  they  are 
00  thooghtlefs  that  aa  soon  as  she  is  well  they  act  as 
if  she  were  immortal."  I  had  sufficient  reason  both 
before  and  since  to  allow  his  obsenration  to  be  true, 
tnd  that  some  share  of  it  might  with  justice  be  ap- 
plied to  himself. 

The  queen  had  early  notice  of  this  behaTiour 
imong  the  discontented  leaders  during  her  illness. 
It  waa  indeed  an  aflkir  of  such  a  nature  as  required 
no  aggraration,  which  howerer  would  not  have  been 
wanting,  (he  women  of  both  parties  who  then  at- 
tended her  majesty  being  well  disposed  to  represent 
it  in  the  strongest  light.    The  result  was,  that  the 
queen  immediately  laid  aside  all  her  schemes  and 
Titions  of  reconciling  the  two  opposite  interests;  and 
entered  upon  a  firm  resolution  of  adhering  to  the 
old  English  principles  from  an  opinion  that  the 
adTerse  party  waited  impatiently  for  her  death,  upon 
riews  little  consisting  (as  the  language  and  opinion 
went  then)  with  the  safety  of  the  constitution  either 
in  church  or  state.     She  therefore  determined  to 
h\\  into  all  just  and  proper  methods  that  her  minis- 
ters should  ad-vise  her  to,  for  the  preserration  and 
continuance  of  both.     This  I  was  quickly  assured 
of,  not  only  by  the  lord-chancellor  and  loM  Boling- 
broke,  but  by  the  treasurer  himself. 

I  confess  myself  to  hare  been  then  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  this  incident  would  perfectly  reconcile 
the  ministers,  by  uniting  them  in  pursing  one  gene- 
ral interest ;  and  considering  no  further  than  what 
was  fittest  to  be  done,  I  could  not  easily  foresee  any 
objections  or  diflRculties  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  would 
make.  I  had  for  some  time  endesToured  to  cultiTate 
the  strictest  friendship  between  him  and  the  general 
[the  duke  of  Ormond],  by  telling  both  of  them 
(which  happened  to  be  the  truth)  how  kindly  they 
"poke  of  each  other ;  and  by  convincing  the  latter  of 
what  advantage  such  a  union  must  be  to  her  majesty's 
terrice.  There  waa  an  afl!air  upon  which  all  our 
friends  laid  a  more  than  ordinary  weight.  Among 
:he  horse  and  foot  guards  appointed  to  attend  on  the 
lueen'Siperson,  several  officers  took  every  occasion, 
with  great  freedom  and  bitterness  of  speech,  to  revile 
be  ministry  upon  the  subject  of  the  peace  and  the  pre- 
eader,  not  vnthout  many  gross  expressions  against 
be  queen  herself;  such  as  I  suppose  will  hardly  be 
tiot^^t  on  or  attempted,  but  certainly  not  suffered, 
nder  the  present  powers ;  which  proceeding,  beside 
tie  indignity,  begot  an  opinion  that  her  majesty's 
erton  might  be  better  guarded  than  by  such  keepers, 
rho,  after  attending  at  court  or  at  the  levee  of  the 
nieraJ  or  first  minister,  a^oumed  to  publish  their 
isaSection  in  coffeehouses  and  gaming  ordinaries, 
ithout  any  regard  to  decency  or  truth.  It  was  pro- 
ved that  ten  or  a  dosen  of  the  least  discreet  among 
tese  gentlemen  ahould  be  obliged  to  sell  their  posts 
I  the  gaarda ;  and  that  two  or  three  who  had  gone 
le  greatest  lengths  should  have  a  p^ce  fixed  for 
leir  comnaissiona  somewhat  below  the  exorbitant 
ite  usaally  demanded  for  a  few  years  past.  The 
ike  of  Ormond  desired  but  ten  thousand  pounds 
make  the  matter  easy  to  those  officers  who  were 
succeed ;  -which  sum  his  grace  told  me  the  trea- 
irer  had  given  him  encouragement  to  expect,  al- 
ough  he  pleaded  present  want  of  money  ;  and  I 
nnot  but  aaj  that,  having  often  at  the  duke's  desire 
essed  thia  minister  to  advance  the  money,  he  gave 
e  such  ansvrere  as  made  me  think  he  really  intended 
But  I  was  quickly  undeceived ;  for  expostulating 
me  days  after  with  him  upon  the  same  subject, 
ter  great  expreasions  of  esteem  and  friendship  for 
e  doke  of  Ormond,  and  mentioning  some  ill  treat- 


ment he  had  received  from  his  friends,  he  said,  **  he 
knew  not  why  he  should  do  other  people's  work." 
The  truth  is,  *that  except  the  duke,  my  lord  Trevor, 
and  Mr.  secretary  Bromley,  I  could  not  find  he  had 
one  friend  left  of  any  consequence  in  her  majesty's 
service.  The  lord-chancellor  [Harcourt],  lord 
Bolingbroke,  and  lady  Masham,  openly  declared 
against  him ;  to  whom  were  joined  the  bishop  of 
Rochester  [Dr.  Atterbury]  and  some  others.  Dart- 
mouth, then  privy-seal,  and  Foulett,  lord-steward, 
stood  neuters.  The  duke  of  Shrewsbury  hated  the 
treasurer,  but  sacrificed  all  resentments  to  ease, 
profit,  and  power,  and  was  then  in  Ireland,  acting 
a  part  directly  opposite  to  the  court,  which  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  foresee  might  quickly  turn  to  ac- 
count, so  that  the  earl  of  Oxford  stood  almost  single 
and  every  day  found  a  visible  declension  of  the 
queen's  favour  toward  him ;  which  he  took  but  little 
care  to  redress,  desiring  nothing  so  much  as  leave  to 
deliver  up  his  stafiT;  which,  however,  as  conjunctures 
then  stood,  he  was  not  able  to  obtain,  his  adversa- 
ries not  having  determined  where  to  place  it ;  neither 
was  it,  upon  several  accounts,  a  work  so  proper  to  be 
done  while  the  parliament  sat,  where  the  ministry 
had  already  lost  too  much  reputation,  and  especially 
in  the  house  of  lords.  By  what  I  could  gather  from 
several  discourses  with  the  treasurer,  it  was  not  very 
difficult  to  find  out  how  he  reasoned  with  himself. 
The  church  party  continued  violently  bent  to  have 
some  necessary  removals  made  in  the  guards,  as  well 
as  a  further  change  in  the  civil  employments  through 
the  kingdom.  All  the  great  officen  about  the  court 
or  in  her  majesty's  service,  except  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury  and  one  or  two  more,  were  in  the  same 
opinion.  The  queen  herself,  since  her  last  illness  at 
Windsor,  had  the  like  dispositions ;  and  I  think  it 
may  appear  from  several  passages  already  mentioned 
that  the  blame  of  those  delays  so  often  complained 
of  did  not  originally  lie  at  the  earl  of  Oxford's  door. 
But  the  state  of  things  was  very  much  changed  by 
several  incidents.  The  chancellor,  lord  Bolingbroke, 
and  lady  Masham,  had  entirely  forsaken  him  upon 
suspicions  I  have  mentioned  before  :  which,  although 
they  were  founded  on  mistake,  yet  he  never  would 
be  at  the  pains  to  clear.  And  as  he  first  lessened 
his  confidence  with  the  queen  by  pressing  her  upon 
those  very  points  for  which  his  friends  accused  him 
that  they  were  not  performed,  so  upon  her  change  of 
sentiments  alter  her  recovery  he  lost  all  favour  and 
credit  with  her  for  not  seconding  those  new  resolu- 
tions from  which  she  had  formerly  been  so  averse. 
Besides,  he  knew  as  well  as  all  others  who  were  near 
the  court '  that  it  was  hardly  possible  the  queen 
could  survive  many  months  ;  in  which  caae  he  must 
of  necessity  bring  upon  him  the  odium  and  vengeance 
of  the  successor,  and  of  that  party  which  must  then 
be  predominant,  who  would  quickly  unravel  all  he 
had  done  ;  or  if  her  majesty  should  hold  out  longer 
than  it  was  reasonable  to  expect,  yet,  after  having 
done  a  work  that  must  procure  him  many  new  ene- 
mies, he  could  expect  nothing  but  to  be  discharged 
in  displeasure.  Upon  these  reasons  he  continued 
his  excuses  to  the  duke  of  Ormond  for  not  advancing 
the  money ;  and  during  the  six  last  months  of  his 
ministry  would  enter  into  no  affairs  but  what  imme- 
diately concerned  the  business  of  his  office.  That 
whole  period  was  nothing  else  but  a  scene  of  mur- 
muring and  discontent,  quarrel  and  misunderstand- 
ing, animosity  and  hatred,  between  him  and  his 
former  friends.  In  the  mean  time  the  queen's  coun- 
tenance was  wholly  changed  toward  him  ;  she  com- 
plained of  his  silence  and  sullenness,  and  in  return 
gave  him  every  day  fresh  instances  of  neglect  or 
displeasure. 
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The  original  of  this  quarrel  among  the  ministers, 
which  had  been  attended  with  so  many  ill  coase- 
quenceB,  began  first  between  the  treasurer  and  lord 
Bolingbroke^  from  the  causes  and  incidents  I  have 
already  mentioned,  and  might  very  probably  have 
been  preTented  if  the  treasurer  had  dealt  with  less 
reserve  or  the  lord  Bolingbroke  had  put  that  confi- 
dence in  him  which  so  sincere  a  friend  might  reason- 
ably hare  expected.  Neither,  perhaps,  would  a  re- 
concilement hare  been  an  afiair  of  much  difficultyi 
if  their  friends  on  both  sides  had  not  too  much  ob- 
served  the  common  prudential  forms  of  not  caring  to 
intermeddle ;  which,  together  with  the  addition  of  a 
shrv^i  was  the  constant  answer  I  received  from  most 
of  them  whenever  I  pressed  them  upon  the  subject. 
I  cannot  tell  whether  my  lord  Trevor  may  be  excepted 
because  I  had  little  acquaintance  with  him,  although 
I  am  inclined  to  the  negative.  Mr.  Prior,  who  was 
much  loved  and  esteemed  by  them  both,  as  he  well 
deserved,  upon  account  of  every  virtue  that  can 
qualify  a  man  for  private  conversation,  might  have 
been  the  properest  person  for  such  a  work,  if  he 
could  have  thought  it  to  consist  with  the  prudence 
of  a  courtier ;  but,  however,  he  was  absent  in  France 
at  those  junctures  when  it  was  chiefly  necessary. 
And  to  say  the  truth,  most  persons  had  so  avowedly 
declared  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other,  that 
these  two  great  men  had  hardly  a  common  friend 
left  except  myself.  I  had  ever  been  treated  with 
great  kindness  by  them  both ;  and  I  conceived  that 
what  I  wanted  in  weight  and  credit  might  be  made 
up  with  sincerity  and  freedom.  The  former  they 
never  doubted,  and  the  latter  they  had  constant  ex- 
perience of:  I  had  managed  between  them  for  almost 
two  years,  and  their)  candour  was  so  great  that  they 
had  not  the  least  jealousy  or  suspicion  of  me.  And 
I  thought  I  had  done  wonders  when,  upon  the 
queen's  being'last  at  Windsor,  I  put  them  in  a  coach 
to  go  thither  by  appointment,  without  other  company, 
where  they  would  have  four  hours'  time  to  come  to 
a  good  understanding ;  but  in  two  days  after  I  learned 
from  them  both  that  nothing  was  done. 

There  had  been  three  bishoprics  for  some  time 
vacant  in  Ireland ;  and  I  had  prevailed  on  the  earl 
of  Oxford  that  one  of  them  should  be  divided.  Ac- 
cordingly four  divines  of  that  kingdom  were  named 
to  the  queen  and  approved  by  her ;  but  upon  some 
difficulties  not  worth  mentioning,  the  queen's  man- 
datory letters  to  Ireland  had  been  delayed.  I  pressed 
the  treasurer  every  week  while  her  ms^esty  was  at 
Windsor,  and  every  day  after  her  return,  to  finish 
this  affair,  as  a  point  of  great  consequence  to  the 
church  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  growing  at  length  im- 
patient of  so  many  excuses  I  fell  into  some  passion ; 
when  his  lordship  freely  told  me  '*  that  he  had  been 
earnest  with  the  queen  upon  that  matter  about  ten 
times  the  last  fortnight,  but  without  effect,  and  that 
he  found  his  credit  wholly  at  an  end."  This  happened 
about  eleven  weeks  before  the  queen  died ;  and  two 
nights  after,  sitting  with  him  and  lord  Bolingbroke, 
in  lady  Masham's  lodgings  at  St.  James's  for  some 
hours,  I  told  the  treasurer  **  that,  having  despaired 
of  any  reconciliation  between  them,  I  had  only  stayed 
some  time  longer  to  forward  the  disposal  of  those 
bishoprics  in  Ireland ;  which  since  his  lordship  told 
me  was  out  of  his  power,  I  now  resolved  to  retire 
immediately,  as  from  an  evil  I  could  neither  help  to 
redress  nor  endure  the  sight  of:  that  before  I  left 
them,  I  desired  they  would  answer  me  two  questions  : 
first,  whether  these  mischiefs  might  not  be  remedied 
in  two  minutest  and  secondly,  whether  upon  the 
present  foot  the  ministry  would  not  be  infallibly 
ruined  in  two  months  1"  Lord  Bolingbroke  answered 
to  each  question  in  the  affirmative^  and  approved  of 


my  resolution  to  retire ;  but  the  treasurer  after  his 
manner  evaded  both,  and  only  desired  me  to  dine 
with  him  next  day.  However,  I  immediately  webt 
down  to  a  friend  in  Berkshire  tA  await  the  isivM^ 
which  ended  in  the  removal  of  my  lord>tresaunr, 
and  three  days  after  in  her  mi^esty's  death. 

Thus  I  have  with  some  pains  recollected  levenl 
passages,  which  I  thought  were  most  material  for  the 
satisfaction  of  those  who  appear  so  much  at  a  lo« 
upon  the  unaccountable  quarrels  of  the  lateministr}. 
For  indeed  it  looked  like  a  riddle  to  see  persom  of 
great  and  undisputed  abilities,  called  by  the  queen 
to  her  service  in  the  place  of  others  with  whoH  pro- 
ceedings she  was  disgusted,  and  with  great  latiafae- 
tion  to  the  clergy,  the  landed  interest,  and  body  of 
the  people,  running  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  commoQ 
beaten  court  track  of  ruin,  by  divisions  among  them- 
selves; not  only  without  a  visible  cause  but  viib 
the  strongest  appearances  to  the  contrary,  and  with- 
out any  refuge  to  the  usual  excuse  of  evil  instrumenu 
or  cunning  adversaries,  to  blow  the  coaU  of  dinen- 
sion  :  for  the  work  was  entirely  their  own. 

I  impute  the  cause  of  these  miafortuncs  to  ib 
queen ;  who,  from  the  variety  of  hands  she  had  eot- 
ployed  and  reasonings  she  had  heard  since  her 
coming  to  the  crown,  'was  grown  very  fond  of  moder- 
ating schemes,  which,  as  things  then  stood,  were  b; 
no  means  reducible  to  practice.  She  had  likewiie  a 
good  share  of  that  adherence  to  her  own  opinions 
which  is  usually  charged  upon  her  sex.  And  luth 
(as  I  have  before  observed),  having  received  ws^ 
hints  that  she  had  formerly  been  too  much  govrraeiii 
she  grew  very  difficult  to  be  advised. 

The  next  in  fiault  was  the  treasurer,  who,  so: 
being  able  to  influence  the  queen  in  many  pointi, 
with  relation  to  party,  which  his  friends  and  the 
kingdom  seemed  to  have  much  at  heart,  would  utt^ 
take  all  the  blame  on  himself,  from  a  known  phs- 
eiple  of  state  prudence  *'That  a  first  minister  invt 
always  preserve  the  reputation  of  power."  Biul 
have  ever  thought  that  there  ve  few  maxims  in  yir 
litics  which,  at  some  conjectures,  may  not  be  ver; 
liable  to  an  exception.  The  queen  was  by  no  mnxe 
inclined  to  make  many  changes  in  empliumeDtf: 
she  was  positive  in  her  nature  and  extremely  give^ 
to  delay.  And  surely  these  were  no  proper  qualitit'« 
for  a  chief  minister  to  personate  toward  his  neat««-' 
friends,  who  were  broi^ht  into  employment  upoc 
very  different  views  and  promises.  Nor  could  ao; 
reputation  of  power  be  worth  preserving  at  the  ei- 
pense  of  bringing  sincerity  into  question.  I  reoes:' 
ber,  upon  a  Saturday,  when  the  ministers  and  ov 
or  two  friends  of  the  treasurer  constantly  met  to  die' 
at  his  house,  one  of  the  company  attacked  him  ^ 
warmly,  on  account  that  a  certain  lord  who  perpeto- 
ally  opposed  the  queen's  measures  was  notdismiflK-^ 
from  a  great  employment,*  which,  beside  other  ai' 
vantages,  gave  that  lord  the  power  of  choosing  f^ 
veral  members  of  parliament.  The  treasurer  en^i 
the  matter  with  his  usual  answer,  **  That  this  vi^ 
whipping-day."  Upon  which  the  secretaiy  Bolin;- 
broke,  turning  to  me,  said  ''  It  was  a  strange  thief 
that  my  lord  Oxford  would  not  be  so  kind  to  U 
friends  and  so  just  to  his  own  innocence  as  to  via- 
dicate  himself  where  he  had  no  blame;  for  to  ju^ 
knowledge  and  the  chancellor's  (who  was  then  »*>»" 
present)  the  treasurer  had  frequently  and  esniesili 
moved  the  queen  upon  that  very  point  wiihojs 
effect."  Whereupon  this  minister,  finding  hJiD»e« 
pressed  so  far,  told  the  company  "  That  he  had  aj 
last  prevailed  with  her  majesty,  and  the  thing  ««aU 
be  done  in  two  days :"  which  followed  aceordiagij- 
I  mention  this  fiu:t  as  an  instance  of  the  earl  of  Oi* 
•  The  duko  of  Sonsxici,  aaater  of  Ifas  bone. 
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feid'f  dupontioii  to  prMerve  aome  reputation  of 
power  in  himself,  and  remoTe  all  blame  from  the 
queen;  and  thia  to  my  particular  knowledge  was  a 
frequent  case ;  but  how  far  justifiable  in  point  of 
prudence  I  have  already  gircn  my  opinion.  How- 
erer,  the  treasurer's  friends  were  yet  much  more  to 
blame  than  himself:  he  had  abundance  of  merit 
with  them  all ;  not  only  upon  account  of  the  public, 
the  whole  change  of  Uie  ministry  having  been  ef- 
fected, without  any  intervention  of  theirs,  by  him 
tnd  lady  Masham ;  but  likewise  from  the  conse- 
quence of  that  change,  whereby  the  greatest  employ- 
fflenta  of  the  kingdom  were  divided  among  them ; 
ind  therefore  in  common  Justice,  as  well  as  prudence, 
they  ought  to  hsTe  been  more  indulgent  to  his  real 
frilings,  rather  than  suspect  him  of  imaginary  ones, 
u  they  often  did,  through  ignorance,  refinement,  or 
miitake :  and  I  mention  it  to  the  honour  of  the  se- 
cretary BoUngbroke,  as  well  as  of  the  treasurer,  that, 
hsTing  myself  upon  many  occasions  joined  with  the 
former  in  quarrelling  with  the  earl's  conduct  upon 
certain  points,  the  secretary  would  in  a  little  time 
titer  frankly  own  that  he  was  altogether  mistaken. 

Lsstly,  I  cannot  excuse  the  remissness  of  those 
whose  business  it  should  have  been,  as  it  certainly 
wsi  their  interest,  to  have  interposed  their  good 
offices  for  hemling  this  unhappy  breach  among  the 
miniatert :  but  of  this  I  have  already  spoken. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Written  about  a  year  after. 

Havi!<g  proceeded  thus  far,  I  thought  it  would  be 
anaeceisary  to  say  anything  upon  the  other  head, 
relating  to  the  design  of  bringing  in  the  pretender  ; 
for  upon  the  earl  of  Oxford's  impeachment,  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  prevailing  side  assured  me^  *'  That 
the  whole  mystery  would  be  soon  laid  open  to  the 
world ;"  and  were  ready  to  place  the  merit  of  their 
cauie  upon  that  issue.  This  discovery  we  all  ex- 
pected from  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  :  but 
when  that  treatise  appeared  (whoever  were  the  com- 
piler!) we  found  it  to  be  rather  the  work  of  a  luxu- 
riuit  fancv,  an  absolute  state  pamphlet  arguing  for 
&  cause,  than  a  dry  recital  of  facts  or  a  transcript  of 
letters :  and  for  what  related  to  the  pretender,  the 
ftuthors  contented  themselves  with  informing  the 
public  that  the  whole  intrigue  was  privately  carried 
on  in  personal  treaties  between  the  earl  of  Oxford 
tnd  the  abb6  Gualtier ;  which  must  needs  be  a  doc- 
trine hard  of  digestion  to  those  who  have  the  least 
knowledge  either  of  the  earl  or  the  abb^,  or  upon 
what  foot  the  lattar  stood  at  that  time  with  the  Eng- 
liih  ministry :  I  conceive  that  whoever  is  at  distance 
enough  to  be  out  of  fear  either  of  a  vote  or  a  mea- 
ienger,  will  be  as  easily  brought  to  believe  all  the 
jwpish  legends  together.  And  to  make  such  an  as- 
■ertion  in  a  public  report,  delivered  to  the  house  of 
commons,  writhout  the  least  attempt  to  prove  it,  will 
lome  time  or  other  be  reckoned  such  a  strain  upon 
truth  and  probability  as  is  hard  to  be  equalled  in  a 
Spanish  romance.  I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that 
the  articles  of  high  treason  drawn  up  against  the 
esrl  were  not  alu^ether  founded  upon  the  report ; 
or  at  least,  that  those  important  hints  about  bring- 
ing in  the  pretender  were  more  proper  materials  to 
furnish  out  a  pamphlet  than  an  impeachment ;  since 
^  accusation  has  no  part  even  among  the  high 
nimes  and  misdemeanors. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  and  that  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  afier  two  years*  residence  in  the  tower,  was 
St  length  diamiMed  without  any  trial,  yet  the  re- 
proach still  went  on  that  the  queen's  last  ministry 
ui  concert  with  their  mistreei  were  deeply  engaged 


in  a  deaign  to  set  the  pretender  upon  the  throne. 
The  cultivating  of  whicii  accusation  1  impute  to  the 
great  goodness  of  those  in  power,  who  are  so  gra- 
cious to  assign  a  reason,  or  at  least  give  a  counte- 
nance, for  that  sudden  and  universal  sweep  they 
thought  fit  to  make  on  their  first  appearance :  where- 
as  they  might  as  well  hare  spared  that  ceremony,  by 
a  short  recourse  to  the  royal  prerogative,  which  gives 
every  prince  a  liberty  of  choosing  what  servanto  he  will. 

There  are  two  pointo  which  I  believe  myself  able 
to  make  out.  First,  that  neither  the  late  queen  nor 
her  ministers  did  ever  entertain  a  design  of  bringing 
in  the  pretender  during  her  m^esty's  life,  or  that  he 
should  succeed  after  her  decease. 

Secondly,  that,  if  they  conceived  such  a  design,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  prosecute  it  from  the 
first  year  of  their  ministry ;  because,  for  at  least  a 
Tear  before  the  queen's  death,  it  was  impossible  to 
nave  put  such  a  design  in  execution. 

I  must  premise  with  three  circumstances,  which 
have  a  great  effect  on  me,  and  must  have  the  like 
upon  those  among  my  friends  who  have  any  tole- 
rable opinion  of  my  veracity ;  and  it  is  only  to  those 
that  I  offer  them. 

I  remember,  during  the  late  treaty  of  peace,  dis- 
coursing at  several  times  with  some  very  eminent 
persons  of  the  opposite  side,  with  whom  I  had  long 
acquaintance;  I  asked  them  seriously  ''Whether 
they  or  any  of  their  friends  did  in  earnest  believe  or 
suspect  the  queen  or  the  ministry  to  have  any  fa- 
vourable regards  toward  the  pretender  1"  They  all 
confessed  for  themselves  **  That  they  believed  no- 
thing of  the  matter :"  and  particularly,  a  person  at 
present  in  great  employment  said  to  me  with  much 
frankness,  "  You  set  up  the  church  and  Sacheverell 
against  us  ;  and  we  set  up  trade  and  the  pretender 
against  you." 

The  second  point  I  would  observe  is  this,  that 
during  the  course  of  the  late  ministry,  upon  occasion 
of  the  libels  every  day  thrown  about,  I  had  the  curio- 
sity to  ask  almost  every  person  in  great  employment 
**  Whether  they  knew  or  had  heard  of  any  one  par- 
ticular man  (except  those  who  professed  to  be  non- 
jurors) that  discovered  the  least  inclination  toward 
the  pretender  1"  And  the  whole  number  they  could 
muster  up  did  not  amount  to  above  five  or  six } 
among  which,  one  was  a  certain  old  lord  lately 
dead,  and  one  a  private  genileman  of  little  con- 
sequence and  of  a  broken  fortune :  yet  I  do  not 
believe  myself  to  hsTe  omitted  any  one  great  man 
that  came  in  my  way,  except  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, in  whose  company  I  never  was  above  once  or 
twice  at  most.  I  am  therefore  as  confident  as  a  man 
can  be  of  any  truth  which  will  not  admit  a  demon- 
stration, that  upon  the  queen's  death,  if  we  except 
papiste  and  nonjurors,  there  could  not  be  five  hun« 
dred  persons  in  England  of  all  ranks  who  had  any 
thoughte  of  the  pretender ;  and  among  these  not  six 
of  any  quality  or  consequence  :  but  how  it  has  come 
to  pass  that  several  millions  are  said  to  have  since 
changed  their  sentimenta,  it  shall  not  be  my  part  to 
inquire. 

The  last  point  is  of  the  same  strain ;  and  I  offer 
it,  Uke  the  two  former,  to  convince  only  those  who 
are  willing  to  believe  me  on  my  own  word :  that 
having  been  for  the  space  of  almost  four  years  very 
nearly  and  perpetually  conversant  with  those  who 
had  the  greatest  share  of  power,  and  this  in  their 
times  of  leisure  as  well  as  business,  I  could  never 
hear  one  single  word  let  frU  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
tender, although  I  vras  curious  enough  to'  observe 
in  a  particular  manner  what  passed  upon  that  sub- 
ject. And  I  cannot  but  think  that,  if  such  an  affair 
had  been  in  agitation,  I  muat  have  had  either  very 
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bad  luck  or  a  very  small  share  of  common  under- 
standing not  to  have  discovered  some  grounds  at 
least  for  suspicion:  because  I  never  yet  knew  a 
minister  of  state,  or  indeed  any  other  man,  so  great 
a  master  of  secrecy  as  to  be  able  among  those  he 
nearly  conversed  with  wholly  to  conceal  his  opi* 
nions,  however  be  may  cover  his  designs.  This  I  say 
upon  a  supposition  that  they  would  have  held  on  the 
mask  always  before  me,  which,  however,  I  have  no 
reason  to  believe.  And  I  confess  it  is  with  the  ex- 
pense of  some  patience  that  I  hear  this  matter  sum- 
marily determined  by  those  who  had  no  advantages 
of  knowing  anything  that  passed,  otherwise  than 
what  they  found  in  a  libel  or  a  coffeehouse,  or  at 
best  from  general  reasonings  built  upon  mistaken 
facts.  Now,  although  what  I  have  hitherto  said 
upon  this  point  can  have  no  influence  further  than 
my  own  personal  credit  reaches,  yet  I  confess  I 
shall  never  be  brought  to  change  my  opinion  till 
some  one  who  had  more  opportunities  than  I  will 
be  able  to  produce  any  single  particular  from  the 
letters,  the  discourses,  or  the  actions  of  those  minis- 
ters, as  a  proof  of  what  they  allege ;  which  has  not 
yet  been  attempted  or  pretended. 

But  I  believe  there  may  be  several  arguments  of 
another  nature  produced,  which  can  mske  it  very 
evident  to  tliose  who  will  hear  reason  that  the 
queen's  ministers  never  had  it  in  their  thoughts  to 
alter  the  succession  of  the  crown. 

For  first,  when  her  majesty  had  determined  to 
change  her  servants,  it  is  very  well  known  that 
those  whom  she  appointed  to  succeed  them  were 
generally  accounted  favourers  of  what  is  called  the 
low-church  party ;  not  only  my  lords  Oxford,  Bo- 
Hngbroke,  and  Harcourt,  but  a  great  majority  of  the 
rest:  among  which  I  can  immediately  name  the 
dukes  of  Shrewsbury,  Newcastle,  and  Argyle,  the 
earls  of  Peterborough,  Rivers,  Strafford,  Ilay,  and 
Orrery,  the  lords  Mansel  and  Masham,  with  several 
others  whom  I  cannot  at  present  recollect.  Whereas, 
of  the  other  party,  the  dukes  of  Ormond  and  Buck- 
ingham, and  the  earl  of  Dartmouth,  were  the  only 
persons  introduced  at  first,  and  very  few  afterward  : 
which  I  suppose  will  clearly  evince  that  the  bringing 
in  of  the  pretender  was  not  the  original  scheme  of 
such  ministers,  and  that  they  were  by  no  means 
proper  instruments  for  such  a  work. 

And  whoever  knew  anything  of  the  queen's  dis- 
position must  believe  she  had  no  inclinations  at  all 
in  favour  of  the  pretender.  She  was  highly  and 
publicly  displeased  with  my  lord  Bolingbroke,  be- 
cause he  was  seen  under  the  same  roof  with  that 
person  at  an  opera  when  his  lordship  was  sent  to 
France  upon  some  difficulties  about  the  peace.  Her 
majesty  said  '*  That  he  ought  immediately  to  have 
withdrawn  upon  the  appearance  of  the  other:" 
wherein,  to  speak  with  freedom,  I  think  her  judg- 
ment  was  a  little  mistaken.  And  at  her  toilet  among 
her  women,  when  mention  happened  to  be  made  of 
the  chevalier,  she  would  firequently  let  fall  expres- 
sions of  such  a  nature  as  made  it  manifest  how  little 
she  deserved  those  reproaches  which  had  been  cast 
on  her  since  her  death  upon  that  account. 

Besides,  I  have  already  said  that  her  miyesty 
began  those  changes  at  court  for  no  other  cause  than 
her  personal  displeasure  against  a  certain  family  and 
their  allies ;  and  from  the  hope  she  bad  to  obtain  a 
peace  by  the  removal  of  some  whose  interest  it  was 
to  obstruct  it :  that  when  the  former  chancellor, 
president,  and  others  came  to  her,  determined  to 
deliver  up  their  employments,  she  pressed  them 
somewhat  more  than  it  became  her  dignity  to  con- 
tinue in  their  stations ;  of  which  I  suppose  my  lord 
Cowper  is  yet  a  living  witness. 


I  am  forced  to  repeat  whit  I  have  before  obsened, 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  she  could  be 
ever  persuaded  to  dismiss  any  person  upon  the  score 
of  party;  and  that  she  drove  her  mintstexs  into  the 
greatest  distress,  upon  my  lord  Nottingham'i  vote 
against  any  peace  without  Spain,  for  want  of  spctk- 
ing  to  one  or  two  depending  lords,  although  with 
the  last  danger  of  breaking  the  measures  sbc  wti 
most  fond  of  toward  settling  the  repose  of  Europe. 
She  had  besides,  upon  the  removal  of  the  duchea  of 
Marlborough,  chosen  another  great  lady  to  succeed 
[the  duchess  of  Somerset],  who  quickly  gnw  into 
higher  credit  than  all  her  miniaten  together :  s  ladT 
openly  professing  the  utmost  aversion  for  the  per> 
sons,  the  principles,  and  measures  of  those  who  weit 
then  in  power,  and  excelling  all  even  of  her  own 
sex  in  every  art  of  insinuation  :  and  this  her  majeity 
thought  fit  to  do,  in  opposition  to  the  strongest  re- 
presentations that  could  possibly  be  made  to  her  of 
the  inconveniences  which  would  ensue.    Her  oitlf 
objection  agunst  several  clergymen  recommended 
to  her  for  promotions  in  the  church  vras  their  beiag 
too  violent  in  party*    And  a  lady  in  high  &Toor 
with  her  has  frequently  assured  me,  **  That  wha- 
ever  she  moved  Uie  queen  to  discard  some  persons 
who  upon  all  occasions  with  great  virttlence  opposed 
the  court,  her  majesty  would  constantly  refuse,  ud 
at  the  same  time  condemn  her  for  too  mu^  P  vty  sesl." 

But  besides  all  this,  there  never  waa  a  more  stale 
or  antiquated  cause  than  that  of  the  pretender  at  the 
time  when  her  majesty  chose  her  last  ministers,  who 
were  most  of  them  children  or  youths  when  kio; 
James  II.  abdicated.  They  found  a  prince  opos 
the  throne  before  they  were  of  years  to  trouble  theiiH 
selves  with  speculations  upon  government;  sod 
consequently  could  have  no  scruples  of  conscieoct 
in  submitting  to  the  present  powers,  since  ther 
hardly  remembered  any  other.  And  troly  this  wv 
in  general  the  case  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  for  the 
adherents  of  king  James  II.  were  all  either  dcsd  or 
in  exile  or  sunk  in  obscurity,  laden  with  years  simI 
vrant ;  so  that  if  any  guilt  were  contracted  by  the 
revolution,  it  was  generally  underatood  that  our  an- 
cestors were  only  to  answer  for  it.  And  I  am  co&- 
fident  (with  an  exception  to  professed  nonjuron) 
there  was  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  through 
England  who  had  other  sentiments.  Nor  can  th^ 
contrary  opinion  be  defended  by  arguing  the  prodi- 
gious dissdffection  at  present ;  because  the  ame 
thing  has  happened  before  from  the  same  cause,  is 
our  own  country,  and  within  the  memory  of  mas. 
although  not  with  the  same  event. 

But  such  a  disaffection  could  hardly  have  beeo 
raised  against  an  absent  prince  who  was  only  in  ei- 
pectation  of  the  throne ;  and  indeed  I  cannot  h«t 
reckon  it  as  a  very  strong  argument  for  Ui«  good 
disposition,  both  in  the  ministry  and  kingdom,  to- 
ward the  house  of  Hanover,  that  during  my  loru 
Oxford's  administration  there  was  never  throia 
out  the  least  reflection  against  that  illustrious  howe 
in  any  libel  or  pamphlet ;  which  would  hardly  ha^e 
happened  if  the  small  party  writers  could  haT« 
thought  that  by  such  a  performance  they  would  hai* 
made  their  court  to  those  in  power,  and  whidi 
would  certainly  have  been  a  very  useful  preUmina/7 
if  any  attempt  had  been  intended  toward  alterisc 
the  succession  to  the  crown.  But  however,  to  »J 
the  truth,  invectives  against  the  absent  and  with 
whom  we  have  nothing  to  do,  although  tbeyna> 
render  persons  little  and  contemptible,  can  bsrdi} 
make  them  odious ;  for  hatred  is  produced  by  mo- 
tives of  a  very  difierent  nature,  as  experience  ht* 
shown.  And  although  politicians  affirm  it  mofr 
eligible  for  a  prince  to  be  hated  than  despised,  )H 
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tint  mftiim  ii  better  calculated  for  an  absolute  mo- 
lurehT  than  for  the  climate  of  England.  But  I  am 
wniible  this  is  a  digression ;  therefore  I  return. 

The  treaties  made  by  her  majesty  vriih  France 
ind  Spain  were  calculated  in  several  points  directly 
igainst  the  pretender,  as  he  has  now  found  to  his  cost 
and  as  it  is  manifest  to  all  the  world.   Neither  could 
■Bything  be  more  superficial  than  the  politics  of 
those  who  could  be  brought  to  think  tiiat  the  regent 
of  France  would  erer  engage  in  measures  against 
the  present  king  of  England ;  and  how  the  grimace 
of  ao  ambassador's  taking  or  not  taking  his  public 
character,  as  in  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  should 
•erre  so  long  for  an  amusement,  cannot  be  snffl- 
dently  wondered  at.    What  can  be  plainer  than 
that  the  chief  interest  of  the  dnke  of  Orleans  is 
woTen  and  twisted  with  that  of  king  George ;  and 
thit,  whether  it  shall  be  thought  conTenientto  suffer 
the  Toung  king  of  France  to  Ltve  longer  or  not  1     For 
in  theseoond  case,  theregentperfectly  agrees  with  our 
present  king  in  this  particular  circumstance,  that 
thi  whole  order  of  succession  has  been  broken  for 
hit  sake  ;  by  which  means  he  likewise  will  be  en- 
cumbered with  a  pretender,  and  thereby  engaged, 
upon  the  strongeel  motives,  to  prerent  the  union  of 
France  and  Spain  under  one  monarch.    And  cTen 
in  the  other  case,  the  chance  of  a  boy's  life  and  his 
ietving  hein  male  of  his  body  is  so  dubious,  that  the 
hopes  of  a  crown  to  the  regent  or  his  children  will 
certainly  keep  that  prince  as  long  as  his  power  con- 
tinues Tery  firm  in  his  alliance  with  England. 

And  aa  this  design  was  originally  intended  and 
STowed  by  the  queen's  ministers  in  their  treaties 
with  France  and  Spain,  so  the  cTents  have  fully  an- 
iwered  in  every  particular.  The  present  king  sue- 
xeded  to  theee  crowns  with  as  hearty  and  uniTcrsal 
i  disposition  of  the  people  as  could  possibly  consist 
vith  the  grief  for  tiie  loss  of  so  gracious  and  excel- 
mc  a  princess  as  her  late  majesty.  The  parliament 
ras  most  unanimous  in  doing  ererything  that  could 
ndear  them  to  a  new  monarch.  The  general  peace 
id  entirely  pot  an  end  to  any  design  which  France 
r  Spain  nil|fht  probably  hare  laid  to  make  a  diver- 
ion  by  an  inTasion  upon  Scotland,  with  the  pre- 
mder  at  the  head,  in  case  her  majesty  had  happened 
>  die  durinif  the  course  of  the  war ;  and  upon  the 
eath  of  the  late  French  king,  the  duke  of  Orleans 
U  immediateW  into-  the  strictest  measures  with 
ngland  ;  aa  the  queen  and  her  ministers  easily 
reeaw  it  vrould  be  necessary  for  him  to  do,  from 
ery  remmon  that  could  regard  his  own  interest.  If 
e  queen  had  died  but  a  short'  time  before  the 
ace,  and  either  of  the  two  great  powers  engaged 
ainivt  aa  had  thought  fit  to  have  thrown  some 
»op«  into  Scotland,  although  it  could  not  have 
en  a  very  agreeable  circumstance  to  a  successor 
d  a  straniper*  yet  the  universal  inclinations  at  that 
le  in  Sngland  toward  the  house  of  Hanover 
>ukl  in  all  probability  have  prevented  the  conse- 
nicea  of  auch  an  enterprise.  But  on  the  other 
e,  if  the  vrar  had  continued  a  year  longer  than 
'  majeaty'a  Ills  and  the  same  causes  had  been 
(lied  to  produce  the  same  effects  upon  the  affee- 
i«  of  the  people,  the  issue  must  inevitably  hare 
n  either  n.  long  and  bloody  civil  war  or  a  sudden 
>lution.  So  that  no  incident  could  have  arrived 
re  eflfec'tual  to  fortify  the  present  king's  title  and 
ire  his  poaacasion  &an  that  very  peace  so  much 
loded  by  one  party  and  so  Justly  celebrated  by 
other ;  in  continuing  to  declare  which  opinions 
er  the  preaent  situation  of  things  it  is  not  very 
robable  tktmt  they  may  both  be  in  Jest. 
lut  if  May  Articles  of  that  peace  were  likely  to 
iDger   the    protestaat  sueeessioui  how  could  it 


come  to  pass  that  the  Dutch,  who  were  guarantees 
of  that  succession  and  valued  for  sealous  defenders 
of  it,  should  be  so  ready  with  their  offers  to  comply 
with  every  article ;  and  this  for  no  greater  a  reward 
than  a  share  in  the  assiento  trade,  which  the  op- 
posers  of  peace  represented  to  be  only  a  trifle  t  That 
the  feu:t  is  true  I  appeal  tc  M.  de  Buys,  who  upon 
some  difficulties  the  ministry  were  tmder  by  the 
earl  of  Nottingham's  vote  against  any  peace  while 
Spain  continued  in  the  Bourbon  family,  undertook 
to  make  that  matter  easy  by  getting  a  full  approba- 
tion from  the  States,  his  masters,  of  all  her  majesty's 
proceedings,  provided  they  might  be  sharers  in  that 
trade.  I  can  add  this  further,  that  some  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  and  amid  all  the 
appearing  discontents  of  the  Dutch,  a  gentleman 
who  had  long  resided  in  Holland  and  was  occasion- 
ally employed  by  the  ministers  here  assured  me 
«•  That  he  had  power  from  the  pensionary  to  treat 
with  the  earl  of  Oxford  about  sending  hither  an  ex- 
traordinary embassy  from  Holland,  to  declare  that 
the  States  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  whole  plan 
of  the  peace,  upon  certain  conditions  which  were 
easy  and  honourable  and  such  as  had  no  relation  at 
all  to  the  pretender.*'  How  this  happened  to  fail  I 
never  inquired,  nor  had  any  discourse  about  it  with 
those  in  power  ;  for  then  their  affairs  were  growing 
desperate,  by  the  earl  of  Oxford's  declination  in  the 
queen's  favour;  both  which  became  so  public,  as 
well  as  her  majesty's  bad  state  of  health,  that  I  sup- 
pose  those  circumstances  might  easily  cool  the 
Dutch  politicians  in  that  pursuit. 

I  remember  to  have  heard  it  objected  against  the 
last  ministry,  as  an  instance  of  their  inclination  to- 
ward the  pretender,  "That  they  were  careless  in 
cultivating  a  good  correspondence  with  the  house  oi 
Hanover."  And,  on  the  other  side,  I  know  very 
well  what  continual  pains  were  employed  to  satisfy 
and  inform  the  elector  and  his  ministers  in  every 
step  taken  by  her  majesty,  and  what  offers  were 
made  to  his  highness  for  any  further  securities  of 
the  succession  in  him  and  his  &milv  that  could  con- 
sist with  the  honour  and  safety  of^  the  queen.  To 
this  purpose  were  all  the  instructions  given  to  earl 
Rivers,  Mr.  Thomas  Harley,  lord  Clarendon,  and 
some  others.  But  all  endeavours  were  rendered 
abortive  by  a  foolish  circumstance,  which  has  often 
made  me  remember  the  common  observation  of  the 
greatest  events  depending  frequently  upon  flie 
lowest,  vilest,  and  obscurest  causes;  and  this  is 
never  more  verified  than  in  courts  and  the  issues  of 
public  ailkirs,  whereof  I  could  produce  from  my  own 
knowledge  and  observation  three  or  four  very  sur- 
prising instances.  I  have  seen  an  old  bed-maker, 
by  officiously  going  to  one  door  when  gratitude  as 
well  as  common  sense  should  have  sent  her  to  ano- 
ther, Ifecome  the  instrument  of  putting  the  nation  to 
the  expense  of  some  thousand  lives  and  several  mil- 
lions of  money.  I  have  known  as  great  an  event 
from  the  stupidity  or  wilfulness  of  a  beggarly  Dutch* 
man,*  who  lingered  on  purpose  half  an  hour  at  a 
visit  vriien  he  had  promised  to  be  somewhere  else. 
Of  no  greater  dignity  was  that  circumstance  which 
rendered  ineffectual  all  endeavours  of  the  late  minis- 
try to  establish  themselves  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
court  of  Hanover,  as  I  shall  particularly  relate  in 
another  work.  It  may  suffice  to  hint  at  present  that 
a  delay  in  conveying  a  very  inconsiderable  sum  to  a 
very  inconsiderable  French  vagrant^  gave  the  op- 
portunity to  a  more  industrious  party  of  corrupting 

■  Csxew  lard  Hnudon,  bom  and  bred  in  Holland. 

^  Robethoo,  then  at  Hanover,  but  in  tbe  wrvice  of  ■ome 
other  German  prlnee,  it  is  not  known  bow,  (ol  into  some  credit 
wUh  the  eleetor. 
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that  cbaniiel  through  which  all  the  ideas  of  the  dia* 
positions  and  designs  of  the  queen,  the  ministers, 
and  the  whole  British  nation,  were  conveyed. 

The  second  point  which  I  conceived  myself  able 
to  make  out  is  this,  that  if  the  queen's  ministers  had, 
with  or  without  the  knowledge  of  their  mistress,  en- 
tertained any  thoughts  of  altering  the  succession  in 
favour  of  the  pretender,  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  have  begun  and  prosecuted  thst  design 
as  soon  as  they  came  into  her  majesty's  service. 

There  were  two  circumstances  which  would  have 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  have  lost  no  time. 
First,  because  it  was  a  work  that  could  not  possibly 
be  done  on  a  sudden  ;  for  the  whole  nation,  almost 
to  a  man,  excepting  professed  nonjurors,  had  con- 
ceived the  utmost  abhorrence  of  a  popish  successor ; 
and  as  I  have  already  observed,  the  scruple  of  con- 
science upon  the  point  of  loyalty  was  wholly  con- 
fined to  a  few  antiquated  nonjurors  who  lay  starv- 
ing in  obscurity ;  so  that,  in  order  to  have  brought 
such  an  afiair  about  in  a  parliamentary  way,  some 
years  must  have  been  employed  to  turn  the  bent  of 
the  nation,  to  have  rendered  one  person  odious  and 
another  amiable,  neither  of  which  is  to  be  soon  com- 
passed toward  absent  princes,  unless  by  comparing 
them  with  those  of  whom  we  have  had  experience, 
which  was  not  then  the  case. 

The  other  circumstance  was  the  bad  condition  of 
the  queen's  health,  her  majesty  growing  every  day 
more  unwieldy,  and  the  gout  with  other  disorders 
increasing  on  her,  so  that  whoever  was  near  the 
court  for  about  the  two  last  years  of  her  reign  might 
boldly  have  fixed  the  period  of  her  life  to  a  very  few 
months  without  pretending  to  prophecy.  And  how 
little  a  time  the  ministers  had  for  so  great  a  work  as 
that  of  changing  the  succession  of  the  crown,  and 
how  difficult  the  very  attempt  would  have  been  may 
be  judged  firom  the  umbrage  taken  by  several  lorda 
of  the  church  party  in  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  who 
appeared  under  an  apprehension  that  the  very  quar- 
rels among  the  ministers  might  possibly  be  of  some 
disadvantage  to  the  house  of  Hanover.  And  the 
universal  declaration,  both  among  lords  and  commons 
at  that  time,  as  well  in  favour  of  the  elector  as 
against  the  pretender,  are  an  argument  beyond  all 
conviction  that  some  years  must  have  been  spent  in 
altering  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion I  shall  not  soon  forget  what  a  great  minister  then 
said  to  me,  and  which  I  have  been  since  assured  was 
likewise  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury's  opinion :  **  That 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  elector's  undisturbed 
succession;  but  the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the  future 
disaffection  of  the  church  and  people  and  landed  in- 
terest from  that  universal  change  of  men  and  mea- 
sures which  he  foresaw  would  arrive."  And  it 
must  be  to  all  impartial  men  above  a  thousand  wit- 
nesses, how  innocent  her  majesty's  servants  were 
upon  this  article;  that,  knowing  so  well  through 
what  channels  all  favour  was  to  pass  upon  the 
queen's  demise,  they  by  their  coming  into  power 
had  utterly  and  for  ever  broken  all  measures  with 
the  opposite  party,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  their 
administration  there  wanted,  not,  perhaps,  certain 
favourable  junctures  which  some  future  circum- 
stances would  not  have  fidled  to  cultivate.  Yet 
their  actions  showed  them  so  far  from  any  view  to- 
ward the  pretender  that  they  neglected  pursuing 
those  measures  which  they  had  constantly  in  their 
power,  not  only  of  securing  themselves  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  church,  without  any  violence  to  the 
protestant  succession  in  the  person  of  the  elector. 
And  this  unhappv  neglect  I  take  to  have  been  the 
only  disgrace  of  their  ministry.  To  prevent  this 
evil  was,  I  confess,  the  chief  point  wherein  all  my 


little  politics  terminated ;  and  the  methods  nm 
easy  and  obvious.  But  whoever  goes  about  to  g;iin 
favour  with  a  prince  by  a  readiness  to  enlarge  bit 
prerogative,  although  out  of  principle  and  o{Mnion, 
ought  to  provide  that  he  be  not  outbid  by  another 
party,  however  professing  a  contnuy  principle.  For 
I  never  yet  read  or  heard  of  any  party,  acting  in  op- 
position to  the  true  interest  of  their  country,  wbatp 
ever  republican  denominations  they  affected  to  be 
distinguished  by,  who  would  not  be  contented  to 
chaffer  public  liberty  for  personal  power  or  for  tn 
opportunity  of  gratifying  their  revenge,  of  which 
truth  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  many  other  stales, 
will  furnish  plenty  of  examples.  This  reflection  1 
could  not  well  forbear,  although  it  may  be  of  littk 
use  further  than  to^  discover  my  own  xesentmffit 
And  yet  perhaps  that  misfortune  ought  rather  to  be 
imputed  to  the  want  of  concert  and  confidence  thm 
of  prudence  or  of  courage. 

I  must  here  take  notice  of  an  accusation  charged 
upon  the  late  ministry  by  the  house  of  commons,  tlb&t 
they  put  a  lie  or  falsehood  into  the  queen's  month, 
to  be  delivered  to  her  parliament.  Hr.  Thonti 
Harley  was  sent  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  with 
instructions  to  offer  bis  highness  any  further  securv 
ties  for  settling  the  succession  in  him  and  his  frmiJ; 
that  could  consist  vnth  her  majesty's  honour  sod 
safety.  This  gentleman  writ  a  letter  to  the  seoe- 
tary  of  state  a  little  before  his  return  from  Hanorer, 
signifying  in  direct  terms  *'  That  the  elector  ex- 
pressed himself  satisfied  in  the  queen's  proccedissi. 
and  desired  to  live  in  confidence  with  her."  He 
writ  to  the  same  purpose  to  one  of  the  under-seat- 
taries ;  and  mentioned  the  fact  as  a  thing  that  ninch 
pleased  him,  and  what  he  desired  might  be  as  pobuc 
as  possible.  Both  these  letters  I  have  read,  and  th^ 
queen,  as  she  had  reason  to  suppose,  being  suffice* 
ently  authorised  bv  this  notice  from  her  miniAcr. 
made  mention  of  that  information  in  a  speech  from 
the  throne.  If  the  fact  were  a  lie  it  is  what  I  iunt 
not  heard  Mr.  Harley  to  have  been  charged  witl 
From  what  has  since  passed  in  the  world  I  shoali 
indeed  be  inclined  to  grant  it  might  have  been  t 
compliment  in  his  highness,  and  perhaps  understood 
to  be  so  by  the  queen ;  but,  wttliout  question,  her 
majesty  had  a  fair  excuse  to  take  the  elector  sr- 
cording  to  the  literal  meaning  of  his  words.  Aai 
if  this  be  so  the  imputation  of  &lsehood  motf 
remain  where  these  accusers  of  thai  excellent  pris- 
cess's  veracity  will,  I  suppose,  not  profess  at  least  u 
inclination  to  place  it. 

I  am  very  willing  to  mention  the  point  vrhrrcs 
as  I  said  all  my  HtUe  politics  terminated,  and  wber^ 
in  I  may  pretend  to  know  that  the  ministers  wen 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  would  have  put  it  in  prs^• 
tice  if  it  pleased  God  to  let  them  continue  to  s^ 
with  any  kind  of  unanimity. 

I  have  already  observed  how  well  it  was  knows 
at  court  what  measures  the  elector  intended  to  k^ 
low  whenever  his  succession  should  take  place,  sbJ 
what  hands  he  would  employ  in  the  administrati^s 
of  his  afiairs.  I  have  likewise  mentioned  some  fac^ 
and  reasons  which  influenced  and  fixed  his  higha^^ 
in  that  determination  notwithstanding  all  poosiK.' 
endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it.  Now,  if  we  cql- 
sider  the  dispositions  of  England  at  that  time,  wh«3 
almost  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy,  a  vast  msjorirr 
of  the  landed  interest  and  of  the  people  in  geoen^ 
were  of  the  cburdi  ptrty,  it  must  be  grsnted  thcs 
one  or  two  acts,  which  might  have  passed  in  tfK 
days,  would  have  put  it  utterly  out  of  the  povar  ^ 
the  successor  to  have  procured  a  house  of  coidbk>s» 
of  a  different  sUmp,  and  this  with  very  little  dimi- 
nution to  the  prerogative ;  vrhich  acts  miflit  hart 
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been  only  tempoivy.  For  the  maal  srU  to  gain 
ptrtiaments  can  baitily  be  applied  with  anocett  liter 
the  election  against  a  majority  at  least  of  three  in 
(otiTf  becaaie  the  trouble  and  expense  would  be  too 
great,  beside  the  lost  of  reputation.  For  neither 
could  such  a  number  of  members  find  their  account 
in  point  of  profit,  nor  would  the  crown  be  at  so 
much  charge  and  hazard,  merely  for  the  sake  of  go- 
Teming  by  a  small  party  against  the  bent  and  genius 
of  the  nation.  And  as  to  all  attempts  of  infiuencing 
electors,  they  would  have  been  tuffieiently  provided 
for  by  the  scheme  intended.  I  suppose  it  need  not 
be  added  that  the  government  of  England  cannot 
more  a  step  while  the  house  of  commons  continues 
to  dislike  proceedings  or  penons  employed ;  at  least 
in  an  age  where  parliaments  are  grown  so  frequent 
and  are  made  so  necessary ;  whereas  a  minister  is 
but  the  creature  of  a  day,  and  a  house  of  lords  has 
been  modelled  in  many  reigns  by  enlarging  the  num- 
ber as  well  aa  by  other  obvioua  expedients. 

The  Judicious  reader  will  soon  comprehend  how 
cflKily  the  legislature  at  that  time  could  have  pro- 
vided against  the  power  and  influence  of  a  court  or 
ninistxy  in  liiture  elections,  without  the  least  ii^ury 
to  the  succession  and  even  without  the  modem  in- 
rention  of  perpetuating  themselves;  which,  how- 
erer,  I  must  needs  grant  to  be  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fectual, vigorous,  and  resolute  proceedings  that  I 
have  yet  met  with  in  reading  or  information.  For 
the  long  parliament  under  kJjig  Charles  I.,  although 
it  abould  be  allowed  of  good  authority,  will  hardly 
amount  to  an  example. 

I  must  again  urge  and  repeat  that  those  who 
charge  the  earl  of  Oxford  and  the  rest  of  that  minis- 
try with  a  design  of  altering  the  succession  of  the 
cTown  in  &vour  of  the  pretender  wiU  perhaps  be 
It  tome  difficulty  to  fix  the  time  when  that  design 
was  in  agitation ;  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  begun 
with  their  power  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  a  reason 
why  it  did  not  succeed ;  because  there  were  certain 
periods  when  her  majesty  and  her  servants  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  the  house  of  Hanover  not  al- 
toother  so  much,  upon  account  of  some  behaviour 
^ere  and  some  other  circunxstances  that  may  better 
be  passed  over  in  silence;  all  which  however  had 
ao  other  consequence  than  that  of  repeated  mes- 
lages  of  kindness  and  assurance  to  the  elector*  Dur- 
og  the  last  two  years  of  the  queen's  life  her  health 
tas  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was  wondered  how 
ihe  could  bold  out  so  long:  and  then  as  1  have 
tlready  observed  it  was  too  late  and  hasardous  to 
mgage  in  an  enterprise  which  required  so  much 
ime,  and  which  the  ministers  themselves  had  ren- 
(ered  impracticable  by  the  whole  course  of  their 
ormer  proceedings,  as  well  as  by  the  continuance 
M  heightening  of  those  dissensions  which  had  early 
isen  among  them. 

The  party  now  in  power  will  easily  agree  that  this 
leaign  of  overthrowing  the  suoceesion  could  not  be 
'*ing  to  any  principle  of  conscience  in  those  whom 
bey  accuse ;  for  they  know  very  well,  by  their  own 
xperience  and  observation,  that  such  kioid  of  scru- 
ie9  have  given  but  small  disturbance  of  late  years 
1  these  kingdoms.  Since  interest  is  therefore  the 
nly  test  by  which  we  are  to  judge  the  intentions  of 
bose  who  manage  public  affitiis,  it  would  have  been 
Qt  reasonable  to  have  shown  how  the  Interest  of 
t^e  queen's  ministers  could  be  advanced  by  Intro- 
ucing  the  pretender  before  they  were  charged  with 
iirh  an  intention.  Her  majesty  was  several  years 
ounger  than  her  intended  successor;  snd  at  the  be* 
inning  of  that  ministry  had  no  disorders  except  the 
oat,  which  is  not  usually  reckoned  a  shortener  of 
fe ;  and  those  in  chief  trust  were,  generally  speak- 


ing, older  than  their  mittress ;  so  that  no  persons 
had  ever  a  fairer  prospect  of  running  on  the  natural 
life  of  an  English  ministry;  considering  likewise 
the  general  vogue  of  the  kingdom,  at  that  time  in 
their  fsTuur.  And  it  wiU  be  hard  to  find  an  in- 
stance in  history  of  a  set  of  men  in  full  possession  of 
power  so  sanguine  as  to  form  an  enterprise  of  over- 
throwing the  government  without  the  visible  pros- 
pect of  a  general  defection,  which  (then  at  least) 
was  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Neither  do  I  believe  it 
was  ever  heard  of  that  a  ministry  in  such  circum- 
stances durst  engage  in  so  dangerous  an  attempt 
without  the  direct  commands  of  their  sovereign. 
And  as  to  the  persons  then  in  service,  if  they  mav 
be  allowed  to  have  common  sense,  they  would  much 
sooner  have  surrendered  their  employments  than 
hasard  the  loss  of  their  heads  at  so  great  odds  before 
they  had  tried  or  changed  the  disposition  of  the  par- 
liament ;  which  is  an  accusation  that  I  think  none 
of  their  libellers  have  charged  upon  them,  at  least 
till  toward  the  end  of  their  ministry ;  and  then  very 
absurdly,  because  the  want  of  time  and  other  cir- 
cumstances rendered  such  a  work  impossible,  for 
several  reasons  which  I  have  already  related. 

And  whoever  considers  the  late  queen,  so  little 
enterprising  in  her  nature,  so  much  given  to  delay, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  obstinate  in  her  opinions 
(as  restiness  is  commonly  attended  with  slowness), 
so  great  a  pursuer  of  peace  and  quiet,  and  so  exempt 
from  the  two  powerful  passions  of  love  and  hatred, 
will  hardly  think  she  had  a  spirit  turned  for  such  an 
undertaking;  if  we  add  to  this  the  contempts  she 
often  expressed  for  the  person  and  concerns  of  the 
ehevalier  her  brother,  of  which  I  have  already  said 
enough  to  be  understood. 

It  has  been  objected  against  the  late  queen  and 
her  servants,  as  a  mark  of  no  favourable  disposition 
toward  the  house  of  Hanover,  that  the  electoral 
prince  was  not  invited  to  reside  in  England ;  and  at 
the  same  time  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  this  ob- 
jection was  raised  and  spread  by  the  leaders  of  that 
party  who  first  opposed  die  counsel  of  inviting  him ; 
offering  among  other  arguments  against  it  Uie  ex- 
ample of  queen  Elisabeth,  who  would  not  so  much 
as  suffer  her  successor  to  be  declared,  expressing 
herself  that  she  would  not  live  with  her  grave-stone 
always  in  her  sight;  although  the  case  be  by  no 
means  parallel  between  the  two  queens.  For  in  her 
late  majesty's  reign  the  crown  was  aa  firmly  settled 
on  the  Hanover  fomily  as  the  legislature  could  do 
it ;  and  the  question  was  only  whether  the  presump- 
tive heir  of  distant  kindred  should  keep  his  court  in 
the  same  kingdom  and  metropolis  with  the  sove- 
reign, while  &e  nation  was  torn  between  difibrent 
parties,  to  be  at  the  head  of  that  faction  which  her 
majesty  and  the  body  of  her  people  utterly  disap- 
proved; and  therefore  the  leaden  on  both  sides, 
when  they  were  in  power,  did  positively  determine 
this  question  in  the  negative.  And  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  judge  by  events,  the  ressons  were  cogent 
enough  ;  since  differences  may  happen  to  arise  be- 
tween two  princes  the  most  nearly  allied  in  blood ; 
although  it  be  true  indeed  that  where  the  duty  to  a 
parent  is  added  to  the  allegiance  of  a  subject  the 
consequence  of  family  dissensions  may  not  always 
be  considerable* 

For  my  own  part  I  freely  told  my  opinion  to  the 
ministen ;  and  did  afterward  eflbr  many  reasons  for 
it  in  a  discourse  intended  for  the  public,  but  stopped 
by  the  queen's  death,  that  the  young  grandson 
(whose  name  I  cannot  remember)  should  be  invited 
over  to  be  educated  in  England ;  by  which  I  con- 
ceived the  queen  might  be  secure  from  the  infiuence 
of  cabals  and  factions ;  the  sealots,  who  affected  to 
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believe  the  succession  in  danger,  could  have  no  pre- 
tences to  complain ;  and  the  nation  might  one  day 
hope  to  be  goTerned  by  a  prince  of  flnglish  manners 
and  language,  as  well  as  acquainted  with  the  true 
constitution  of  church  and  state.  And  this  was 
the  judgment  of  those  at  the  helm  before  I  offered 
it ;  neither  were  they  nor  their  mistress  to  be  blamed 
that  Bi;^  a  resolution  was  not  pursued.  Perhaps, 
from  ^at  has  since  happened,  the  reader  will  be 
able  to  satisfy  himself. 

I  haye  now  said  all  I  could  think  conTenient  (con- 
sidering the  time  wherein  I  am  writing)  upon  those 
two  points  which  I  proposed  to  discourse  on,  wherein 
I  have  dealt  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  I  think 
upon  the  fairest  supposition,  which  is  Uiat  of  allow- 
ing men  to  act  upon  the  motives  of  their  interests 
and  their  passions ;  for  I  am  not  so  weak  as  to  think 
one  ministry  more  virtuous  than  another,  unless  by 
chance  or  by  extraordi^iary  prudence  and  virtue  of 
the  prince ;  which  last,  taking  mankind  in  the 
lump,  and  adding  the  great  ^counterbalance  of  royal 
education,  is  a  very  rare  accident ;  and  where  it  hap- 
pens is  even  then  of  little  use  when  factions  are 
violent.  But  it  so  falls  out  that,  among  con- 
tending parties  in  England,  the  general  interest  of 
church  and  state  is  more  the  private  interest  of  one 
side  than  the  other ;  so  that  whoever  professes  to 
act  upon  a  principle  of  observing  the  laws  of  his 
country  may  have  a  safe  rule  to  follow  by  discover- 
ing whose  particular  advantage  it  chiefly  is  that  the 
constitution  should  be  preserved  entire  in  all  its 
parts.  For  there  cannot,  properly  speaking,  be 
above  two  parties  in  such  a  government  as  ours; 
and  one  side  will  find  themselves  obliged  to  take  in 
all  the  subaltern  denominations  of  those  who  dislike 
the  present  establishment  in  order  to  make  them- 
selves a  balance  against  the  other ;  and  such  a  party, 
composed  of  mixed  bodies,  although  they  differ 
widely  in  the  several  fundamentals  of  religion  and 
government,  and  all  of  them  from  the  true  public 
interest,  yet  whenever  their  leaders  are  taken  into 
power  under  an  ignorant,  unactire,  or  ill-designing 
prince,  will  probably,  by  the  assistance  of  time  or 
force,  become  the  minority,  unless  they  be  prevented 
by  a  steadiness  which  there  is  little  reason  to  hope ; 
or  by  some  revolution,  which  there  is  much  more 
reason  to  fear.  For  abuses  in  administration  may 
last  much  longer  than  politicians  seem  to  be  aware 
of,  especially  where  some  bold  steps  are  made  to 
corrupt  the  very  fountain  of  power  and  legislature ; 
in  which  case,  as  it  may  happen  in  some  states,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  are  drawn  in  by  their  own 
supposed  consent  to  be  their  own  enslavers;  and 
where  will  they  find  a  thread  to  wind  themselves 
out  of  this  labyrinth  1  or  will  they  not  rather  wish 
to  be  governed  by  arbitrary  power  after  the  manner 
of  other  nations  1  For  whoever  considers  the  course 
of  the  Roman  empire  after  Cesar's  usurpation,  the 
long  continuance  of  the  Turkish  government,  or  the 
destruction  of  the  Gothic  balance  in  most  kingdoms 
of  Europe,  will  easily  see  how  controllable  that 
majum  is  that  rea  nolunt  diu  maie  aehnmutrari ;  be- 
cause, ascorruptions  are  more  natural  to  mankind  than 
perfections,  so  they  are  more  likely  to  have  a  longer 
continuance.  For  the  vices  of  men,  considered  as 
individuals,  are  exactly  the  same  when  they  are 
moulded  into  bodies ;  nor  otherwise  to  be  withheld 
in  their  effects  than  by  good  fundamental  laws,  in 
which  when  any  great  breaches  are  made,  the  con- 
sequence will  be  the  same  as  in  the  life  of  a  par- 
ticular man,  whose  vices  are  seldom  known  to  end 
but  with  himself. 
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OF  WHAT  PASSED  AT  THE  BXAMINATION  OF 

THE  MAKQUIS   DE  GUISCARD, 

AT  THE  COCKPIT,  MARCH  8, 1710-11; 

FOR  HIS  STABBING  MR.  HARLEY;  AND  OTHCRPKE^ 
CEDENT  AND  SUBSEQUENT  FACTS.  REUTING 
TO  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  SAID  GUISCARD. 


"  YtarsaoAT  was  Mni  me  a  nsrrativ*  vrinteil.  with  all  thecir 
cumttaiUM  of  Mr.  Harley't  •Ubbing.  I  bad  nol  rime  to  da  u 
myieir;  so  I  arat  my  binto  to  the  aotbor  of  the  AUUotu;* 
and  the  haa  cooked  it  into  a  lisiMinDy  pamphlet,  ia  ho 
own  rtyle ;  only  tbb  narr  raos  is  vvrr  ai  i  wai  xmix 
Nino  IT.  But  I  am  afraid  of  diaobliglng  Mr.  Harley  or  Mi 
St.  John  in  one  critical  point  aboat  it.  and  ao  would  imA  do  it 
myielf.  It  is  worth  your  reading ,  tat  the  cixcunuUiKM  m 
ALL  1  Bux."~Je«nia/  to  SMla,  Afnil  IS.  17 11 .  "  Gttiseard.  aid 
what  you  will  read  in  the  Narrative.  I  otderad  to  be  viittrft. 
IhU.  AprU  S  8 .  The  farts  in  this  Narrative  are  coofim<«l  b\ 
several  other  passages  in  the  dean's  works ;  particularly  iatk« 
Eaaminer.  No.  SS,  and  the  share  be  had  ki  it  U  ackaowledcw. 
In  "  Memoin  rsUting  to  the  Change  In  the  Queen's  Miairto 


Thbrb  is  nothing  receiTed  with  more  plessure  ia 
histoiy  than  the  minute  passages  and  drcumctanoK 
of  such  fitcts  as  are  extraordinary  and  mst^maz. 
We  often  lament  to  see  an  important  accidui 
nakedly  told,  stripped  of  those  particularities  vrhh*b 
are  most  entertaining  and  instructiTe  in  such  re^- 
tions.  This  defect  is  frequent  in  all  historians,  u* 
through  their  own  fault  hut  for  want  of  infonnttii*- 
For  while  facts  are  fresh  in  memory  nohody  tii^^ 
care  to  recon}  them,  as  thinking  it  idle  to  infons  tb* 
world  in  what  they  know  already ;  and  by  th> 
means  the  accounts  we  have  of  them  are  only  tn- 
ditional,  the  circumstances  forgotten,  and  perhip> 
supplied  with  false  ones  or  formed  upon  probtbi- 
ties  according  to  the  genius  of  the  writer. 

But  heside  the  informing  posterity  on  such  oco- 
sions  there  is  something  due  to  the  present  *tf 
People  at  distance  are  curious  and  concerned  : 
know  the  particulars  of  great  erents  as  well  as  thu9t  :- 
the  metropolis,  and  so  are  the  neighhouring  natji'i^ 
And  the  relations  they  receive  are  usually  eith^' 
▼ery  imperfect  or  misrepresented  on  puipose  \n  tL- 
prejudice  of  party  in  the  relaters.  ' 

I  shall  endeavour  to  avoid  both  these  erron  in  ti'  i 
fact  I  am  going  to  relate ;  and  having  made  uf  "^ 
some  good  opportunities  to  be  informed  from  tb 
first  hands  of  several  passages  not  generally  knov:. 
I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to  give  some  sstis^'- 
tion  to  the  public.    About  six  years  ago  there  o^ 
into  England  a  French  papist,  the  younger  bred  • 
of  a  nobli  family  in  that  kingdom,  called  Antoinf  ^ 
Ouiscard,  abbot   de  Borly,  near  the  Cevennf*  > 
France.     And  as  It  is  the  usual  custom  for  eadet<  i 
quality  there  to  betake  themselves  to  the  um\  »^ , 
the  church,  Guiscard  chose  the  latter  and  b>^  ^* 
abbey  given  him  of  a  considerable  revenue  ;  t*^  i 
being  of  a  vicious  and  profligate  nature  he  <rU  tc" 
the  most  horrible  crimes  that  a  man  can  romar. 
Among  other  instances,  it  is  said  that  he  seduri*'  > 
nun.  It  is  likewise  reported  that  he  and  his  }om.f 
brother,  suspecting  their  receiver  had  cheated,  s^ 

•  Mrs.  Manley  was  also  employed  by  Dr.  Swift  {a  ••  A  \aj^ 
Comment  upon  Dr.  Hare*s  excellrnt  Sermon,  preachtd  *»'  ** 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  the  Surrender  of  Boatf^*^ 
**  A  true  Balation  of  the  seveial  Faels  andCifcumsUiiax^  )^ 
Intended  Riot  and  Tumult  un  Queen  Eliaabetth'a^Birthday  ■  ^ 
in  "  A  modest  Inouiry  into  the  Eeasons  of  the  Joy  'f^ 
bv  a  certain  set  of  People,  upon  the  spreading  a  Report  of  ^ 
Midesty*8  Death ;"  and  wrote  "  A  New  Vtndieatkm  of  tbr  ^  * 
of  Marlboron4h.  &c. ;"  see  Jvumal  to  St0ila,  Nov.  S.  i:i;  ' 
Beaide  these  four  tracts  she  was  suppoied  to  have  «Titk« 
Letter  to  the  ^uuniner.  conoeming  flie  Barrier  Treaty  ^* 
oated  (by  Dr.  Hare)  ;*'  and  '*  An  Answer  to  Baron  ftAk*^  * 
Memorial ;"  frvn  hints  saggcsted  Uy  the  deaa. 
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the  poor  ffiRn  to  their  house  and  put  him  to  the  tor- 
ture to  force  a  dlacoYery  from  him.  Beside  keeping 
I  scrrail  in  his  abbey,  when  he  used  to  receive  a  sum 
u^^ther  from  his  revenue,  his  custom  was  to  go  to 
Thotouse  and  lavish  it  in  all  sorts  of  excesses.  A 
foung  iady  of  a  good  family  was  so  unhappy  to  be 
jrersiJed  on,  to  her  dishonour,  by  his  brother, 
iionftieur  de  Guiscard  was  afterwards  employed  to 
leal  her  from  her  father  ;  but  falling  in  love  with 
ler  himself,  he  carried  her  off  from  his  ri^al  into 
iiiitxerland.  Satiety  not  long  after  succeeding,  he 
ras  so  inhuman  to  poison  the  poor  unfortunate  lady. 
l/fer  his  flight,  he  was  hanged  in  effigy  by  the  ma- 
UUates  at  the  principal  town  in  Rouergue  for  his 
titended  rebellion.  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
pott  account  of  his  many  enormities  (but,  as  him- 
^If  terms  them  in  his  Memoirs,*  **  private  domestic 
>ncerus  and  the  crying  injustice  done  his  family"), 
?  withdrew  to  his  own  lands  in  the  province  of 
ouergue,  contiguous  to  that  part  of  Languedoc 
lUed  The  Cevennes;  where  he  endeavoured  to 
ue  insurrections  among  the  discontented  people, 
which  he  has  publUhed  a  very  foolish  account ; 
It  having  neither  credit  nor  ability  for  sudi  an  un- 
rtakiug  his  success  was  answerable.  He  was 
reed  to  fly  into  Switzerland,  without  taking  any 
ta^ures  fur  the  safety  of  those  poor  wretches  in- 
iTtd  with  him,  and  who  had  been  so  unhappy  to 
wrought  by  his  insinuations.  Thirty  of  the 
)inaii   catholic  persuasion  (seduced  by  Guiscard 

0  tiie  design  of  rebelling  for  liberty,  not  religion) 
t  under  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate,  and  were 
>ken  upon  the  wheel ;  though  it  is  said  if  Mon- 
ur  de  Guiscard,  upon  whom  they  depended  for 
eiligeuce,  had  but  delayed  his  flight  only  so  long 
to  Hcnd  notice  to  those  gentlemen  of  the  danger 
p<.nding,  they  might  all,  or  at  least  the  greater 
r.]b(.'r  of  them,  have  escaped  as  well  as  himself. 
Hie  marquis  de  Guiscard  had  an  early,  an  un- 
ibted  'propensity  to  mischief  and  villany,  but 
huut  those  fine  parts  useful  in  the  cabinet;  he 
t  not  capacity  to  conduct  a  design,  though  he 
M  have  brain  enough  to  form  one ;  was  wholly 
cquainted  with  war,  had  never  been  in  the  army, 
rofligate  abbot,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  soldier. 

this  man  we  find  immediately  made  a  colonel  of 
Itiment  of  horse,  and  lieutenant-general,  with  a 
»ion  as  it  is  said  from  Holland  as  well  as  from 

To  do  all  this  for  one  wholly  ignorant  of  a 
>p  w:is  foolish  as  well  as  scandalous. 
>or  had  adTcrsity  made  any  impression  upon  his 
lien.  His  behaviour  here  was  expensive,  luxu- 
s  vicious;  lavishing  at  play  and  upon  women 
t  ivas  given  him  for  his  own  support.  Beside 
continual    good  fortune  with   other  ladies,   he 

two  in  constant  pay,  upon  whom  he  made  a 
Q'e  and  regular  expense:  one  of  those  creatures 
married,  whom,  that  he  might  possess  with  the 
ter  ease,  he  procured  her  husband  to  be  pressed 
M*nt  away  into  the  service :  a  transcript  of  that 
cunning  sometimes  practised  by  great  politicians 
^n  they  would  disencumber  themselves  of  an 
nmode)  ia  affairs  of  the  like  emergency. 

first  there  wras  none  more  caressed  than  our 
^1   farouiite.     A  late  minister  seldom  saw  a 

without  him,  though  we  admit  that  is  not 
>s  a  proof  of  being  a  favourite  of  those  to  whom 
make  their  court.     There  are  who  crowd  them- 

1  ft  here  they  have  done  the  most  sensible  in- 

Aolh«ntic  memohft,  beiof  McrettmimctioM  in  the  fouth- 
TM  iners  of  Franee,  to  resctie  that  nation  from  slavery ; 
itpd  to  the  queen  of  Great  Hritahi.  By  the  marouis  de 
ird.  f  imtsnnnt  flitnml  of  the  Forces  gone  upon  tne  pre* 
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Juries,  and  against  whom  they  have  been  guilty  of 
the  highest  offence  :  but  want  of  shame  is  one  part 
of  an  ill  man's  character,  as  another  branch  is  that 
he  can  submit  to  the  meanest  things. 

Monsieur  de  Guiscard  had  the  misfortune  to  sink 
under  his  character,  even  to  those  great  men  who  at 
first  had  most  indulged  him.  His  parts  were  too 
mean  to  balance  or  uphold  him  against  a  just  con- 
tempt ;  he  was  found  a  useless  villain  whose  inferior 
understanding  could  not  answer  expectation.  Prov- 
ing unserviceable  he  was  consequently  discount 
tenanced,  dropped  by  degrees,  and  afterward  totally 
neglected,  his  pension  ill  paid,  and  himself  reduced 
to  extremity.  This  put  him  upon  making  his  peace 
with  France:  a  common  practice  of  such  villains, 
whose  only  business  being  to  support  an  infamous 
life  in  fulness  of  luxury,  they  never  weigh  what 
stands  between  them  and  the  end. 

The  marquis  de  Guiscard  had  no  religion,  knew 
nothing  of  principles,  or  indeed  humanity  :  brutish, 
bold,  desperate,  an  engine  fit  for  the  blackest  mis- 
chief ;  revengeful,  busy  to  design,  though  full  of  in- 
consistencies and  preposterous  in  his  management ; 
his  schemes  impracticable  to  any  less  rash  and  incon- 
siderate, as  may  be  seen  at  large  in  those  his  ill- 
formed  projects  of  rebellion  against  his  prince  ;  his 
aspect  gloomy  and  forbidding,  no  false  indication  of 
the  malignancy  within.  Nor  could  the  evil  in  his 
nature  be  diverted  by  benefits.  The  present  ministry, 
regarding  him  as  a  man  of  family,  one  who  had  been 
caressed  in  England,  though  they  liked  neither  his 
principles  nor  his  practice,  thought  it  against  the 
glory  of  the  queen  (who  is  the  sanctuary  of  distressed 
foreigners)  to  let  a  gentleman  of  such  birth  want 
the  supports  of  life,  and  therefore  entered  upon 
measures  to  pay  him  four  hundred  pounds  a-year  as 
part  of  that  pension  which  at  first  was  granted  him 
and  had  been  for  some  time  discontinued.  He  could 
no  longer  with  any  pretence  be  a  malecontent,  but 
he  would  not  forego  his  treacherous  design  nor  his 
desire  to  make  his  peace  at  home.  Mr.  Harley  dis- 
covered his  correspondence :  he  knew  he  had  wrote 
three  letters  to  France  with  advice  of  our  afiairs. 
This  discovery  was  made  a  fortnight  before  Mon- 
sieur de  Guiscard's  seizure.  Mr.  Harley  was  willing 
to  convict  him  under  his  own  hand,  and  accordingly 
took  all  necessary  precaution  to  have  what  letters  he 
should  write  brought  to  the  secretary's  ofiice.  In 
the  mean  time  persons  were  employed  that  should 
give  an  account  of  all  his  motions ;  such  who  played 
with  him,  drank  with  him,  walked  with  him,  in  a 
word  those  who  under  the  pretence  of  diversion 
and  friendship  should  never  lose  sight  of  him  till 
that  day,  when  he  went  to  a  merchant  of  his  ac- 
quaintance to  the  city,  and  gave  him  a  letter  with 
this  request,  **  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  forward 
it  and  let  it  be  sent  away  with  his  own  foreign 
lettera." 

This  letter  was  brought  to  Mr.  Harley ;  where  he 
read  Monsieur  Guiscard's  advice  to  the  ministers  of 
France,  **  That  they  should  invade  England  as  soon 
as  possible,  whether  they  succeed  or  no,  because 
the  mischief  it  would  do  us  would  be  irreparable  :  it 
would  disconcert  and  divide  us,  ruin  our  credit,  and 
do  us  a  vast  deal  of  hurtt"  &c. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  the  queen's  inauguration 
day.  Monsieur  de  Guiscard,  between  two  and  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  seised  in  the  Mall  in 
St.  James's  Park,  by  a  warrant  of  high  treason  form 
Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  and  carried  by  the  queen's 
messengers  to  the  Cockpit.  He  seemed  then  to  have 
taken  his  resolution,  and  to  determine  that  his  ruin 
should  be  fatal  to  those  persons  who  occasioned  it» 
by  desiring  leave  to  send  for  a  glass  of  sack,  s'jm« 
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bread  and  butter,  and  a  hnife^  The  woman  of  the 
coffeehouse  sent  him  all  but  the  knife,  which  was 
accidentally  omitted.  He  was  brought  into  the 
clerks*  room,  and  kept  there  till  the  cabinet  council 
was  assembled ;  in  that  room  he  found  a  penkntfe, 
and  took  It  away  unperceiTcd ;  which  as  it  is  sup- 
posed he  hid  in  his  sleeve,  for  there  was  none 
found  in  his  pockets,  which  were  searched  before 
his  examination. 

There  were  present  at  the  committee  of  cabinet 
council,  the  lord  keeper,  lord  president,  duke  of  Or- 
mond,  duke  of  Newcastle,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
duke  of  Queensberry,  earl  Poulet,  lord  Dartmouth, 
Mr.  Harley,  Mr.  secretary  St.  John. 

[Mr.  Tilson,  Mr.  Hare,  under-secretaries,  sat  at  a 
table  by  themselves.] 

Monsieur  de  Guiscard  being  brought  in  to  be  ex- 
amined, Mr.  secretary  St.  John,  whose  business  it 
was  to  interrogate  him,  asked  him  some  questions 
about  his  corresponding  with  France,  and  whether 
he  had  not  sent  letters  thither  1  Monsieur  de  Guis- 
card denied  it  boldly :  mean  time  his  colour  came 
and  went.  Earl  Poulet,  before  he  was  brought  in, 
had  desired  Mr.  St.  John  to  change  places  with  Mr. 
Harley,  that  Guiscard's  face  might  be  full  in  the 
light,  and  his  countenance  better  perceiTed  in  any 
alteration  that  might  happen  at  the  questions  that 
should  be  asked  him. 

The  presence  of  that  august  assembly,  the  obliga- 
tions the  criminid  had  to  some  in  particular  who 
had  honoured  him  with  their  favour,  and  to  all  in 
general,  as  they  were  of  the  first  rank  among  a  peo- 
pie  who  had  so  generously  refuged  him  in  his  mis- 
fortunes ;  his  own  guilt  and  dre^  of  being  detected ; 
might  well  cause  an  emotion  in  the  mind  and  £ace  of 
the  most  resolved,  most  hardened  person.  He 
flushed  and  turned  pale,  the  posture  of  his  feet  rest- 
less and  unassured,  his  hands  in  perpetual  motion, 
fumbling  in  his  pocket ;  which  some  of  that  noble 
assembly  reflecting  on,  could  yet  well  account  for 
by  remembering  it  was  his  usual  manner :  a  French 
air  which  has  been  long  since  received  in  England, 
among  some  of  our  fine  gentlemen,  to  a  great  degree 
of  imitation. 

Could  one  have  looked  into  Guiscard's  guilty 
soul,  how  terrible  at  that  moment  had  been  the 
prospect !  His  dread  of  conviction,  his  ingratitude, 
his  treachery,  his  contempt  or  desire  of  death,  his 
despair  of  heaven,  his  love  of  Ms  native  country,  bis 
spirit  of  revenge,  embroiled  his  thoughts,  fermented 
his  blood,  roused  his  shame,  and  worked  up  his  re- 
solution to  a  pitch  of  doing  all  the  service  to  France 
and  mischief  he  could  to  England.  Like  fiilling 
Sampson,  to  involve  in  his  fate  the  strength  of  the 
enemy :  yet  he  would  make  one  push  for  life,  and 
till  proof  were  produced  not  give  up  a  cause  he 
could  defend  so  easily  as  by  denying  tiie  crime  he 
was  charged  with ;  which  he  did  with  an  undaunted 
assurance,  till  Mr.  secretary  asked  him  "  If  he  knew 
such  a  gentleman  1"  naming  the  merchant  with 
whom  he  had  left  the  letter.  At  that  Guiscard 
rolled  his  eyes,  assured  of  his  ruin,  yet  siuprised  and 
shocked  at  the  approach.  The  same  question  being 
repeated,  he  answered  <<  Yea,  what  of  thatt"  Be- 
ing pressed  again  to  discover  what  he  knew  of  his 
corresponding  with  France,  he  continued  obstinate 
in  his  pretended  ignorance  ;  when  Mr.  secretary  St. 
John  produced  his  letter,  and  with  a  force  of  elo- 
quence inseparable  from  what  he  speaks  represented 
to  Monsieur  de  Guiscard  the  baseness,  the  blackness 
of  his  crime ;  'Ho  betray  the  queen,  his  benefactress  ; 
Britain,  the  country  that  had  refuged,  supported, 
trusted,  honoured  him  by  the  command  of  her  troops 
with  such  noble  confidence,  that  made  it  double  vil- 


lany  in  him  to  be  a  villain :"  exhorting  him  *'yet  to 
be  sincere,  and  give  up  to  their  information  what  be 
knew  of  the  treacherous  design  he  had  formed." 

While  the  secretary's  words  were  making  an  im- 
sistible  impression    upon   every  mind  but  hit  to 
whom  they  were  addressed,  the  criminal  fonned  U> 
himself  the  destruction  of  those  two  dreadful  tut- 
mies  of  France,  Mr.  Harley  and  Mr.  St.  John.   It 
seemed  to  him  too  hazardous  to  attempt  the  dfsiga 
at  the  full  board ;  not  in  regard  of  his  own  life  (tbt 
was  already  devoted),  but  lest  they  should  not  be 
both  involved.     It  appeared  reasonable  to  him,  tlul 
if  upon  the  pretence  of  discovery,  he  could  get  Mi. 
St  John  to  withdraw,  Mr.  Harley  might  possibly  bt 
of  the  party,  and  he  have  a  chance  to  murder  both 
before  they  could  be  assisted.    Accordingl;,  vb«. 
he  was  pressed  to  discover,  he  desired  to  speak  wiih 
Mr.  St.  John  apart    The  secretary  told  him,  "Tbi: 
was  impracticable :  he  was  before  Uie  whole  coa* 
mittee  as  a  criminal,  and  what  he  had  to  aay  must 
be  said  to  all."      Upon  Guiscard's  persisting  to 
speak  only  to  the  secretary,  they  went  to  ring  i)k 
bell,  to  call  in  the  messengers  to  cany  him  aira; : 
which  he  observing,  cried  out  '*  That  is  hard !  nbt 
one  word !  poM  un  mot  /*'  and  stooping  down,  A'i 
'*J*en  veux  done  a  tot.     Then  have  at  thee!"  lo 
stabbed  Mr.   Harley.      Redoubling  the  stroke  \^ 
penknife  broke,  which  he  was  not  sensible  of ;  b;^ 
rushing  on  toward  Mr.   St  John,  overthrew  li^ 
clerks'  table  that  stood  between.     Mr.  St  John  9% 
Mr.  Harley  fall;    and  cried  out  ''The  villain  b^ 
killed  Mr.  Harley !"     Then  he  gave  him  a  vooiu 
as  did  the  duke  of  Ormond  and  the  duke  of  Ner* 
castle.    Mr.  St.  John  was  resolved  to  have  kiT-j^ 
him,  but  that  he  saw  Mr.  Harley  got  up  and  w&ii- 
ing  about,  and  heard  earl  Poulet  cry  out,  **not;<: 
kill  Guiscard.'*     The  messengers  laid  hold  of  U 
and  tore  his  coat.     He  raged,  he  atruggled,  be  oYt:> 
threw  several  of  them  with  the  strength  of  one  dr- 
perate  or  frantic,  till  at  last  they  got  him  dovs  ^i 
pulling  him  backward  by  the  cravat.     Like  a  Ii^j 
taken  in  the  toils,  he  foamed,  he  grinned,  bis  roc- 
tenance  seemed  despoiled  of  the  aspect  of  as}ib::» 
human ;  his  eyes  gleamed  fire,  despair,  and  fen 
He  cried  out  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  whilst  th<-f 
were  binding  him,  amid  his  execrations  and  b 
raving,  **  My  lord  Ormond,  Pourquoi  ne  moi  diptdi 
vouzt    Why  do  you  not  dispatch  met* *•    Thencl 
duke  made  this  memorable  answer,  '*  C«  n*i9t  po 
P  affair  dea  honnitea  gmu;  c'ett  f  affair  d*wt  a^'^- 
It  is  not  the  work  of  gentlemen ;  it  is  the  trori  ■' 
others." 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  from  so  detestable  an  oVj^* 
to  another  not  less  surprising,  though  of  a  quitr  i^-^ 
ferent  kind ;  where  we  shall  behold  a  geutleiQA!^ 
arrived  by  long  practice  to  that  difficult  attainm*' 
of  possessing  his  soul  in  all  conditions,  in  all  ec-^ 
dents,  whether  of  life  or  death,  with  modtrraUv>^ 
This  is  the  man  that  may  truly  be  said  to  knov  V^ 
self,  whom  even  assassination  cannot  surpii*^:' 
whom  the  passions  are  in  auch  obedience,  f^.' 
never  contend  for  sway  nor  attempt  to  throvl-^ 
from  his  guard.  Mr.  Harley,  falling  back  in  ^' 
chair  by  the  redoubled  stroke  that  was  given  bi: 
and  seeing  them  busy  about  taking  Guiscard.  '; 
whom  he  imagined  himself  killed,  did  not  rail  ot  cr^ 

*  MonsiHur  Memaf  er  laya,  Mr.  HarUy  «••  iteltbed  "  ^  ' 
tcilenU  FVanfnf «,  a  French  miitereutt,  at  Um  c«aBcil-l<^<L . 
where  that  wretch  was  brought  to  be  eaamiiwd  }'*  »b^  *^^  * 
a  htrain  of  national  vanity,  "  They  may  take  doUck  m  tot  ** 
how  good  Juflges  we  are  of  men  in  France ,  end  beliw  t> 
haye 'reason  to  be  wary  how  they  enterliio  any.  v^*^  '^ 
wisest  prince  on  earth,  than  whom  none  seei  Atrtber  ioi- 
merits  of   men,   has  determined  to  he  wnrthJoa  an*)  ^  -^ 
to  be  employed."— Batnueled  from  the  Negotittbnos  eT  X«v 
ger. 
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for  help;  but  getting  up  u  well  as  he  could  of  him- 
lelf,  applied  hig  h&adkerchief  to  the  wound  to  stop 
the  blood  and  keep  out  the  air,  walking  about  the 
room  till  they  had  time  to  come  to  him,  not  com- 
plaining nor  accusing,  nor  encouraging  them  to  re- 
venge him  upon  Guiscard ;  his  countenance  serene, 
unaltered ;  so  that  from  his  own  behayiour,  all  his 
Menda,  particularly  his  tenderest,  Mr.  St.  John, 
bped  he  was  but  slightly  hurt.  When  Busiere,  the 
(urgeon,  searched  the  wound,  they  were  all  sur- 
prised to  find  it  so  dangerous;  tiie  penknife  was 
itrack  aslant  and  buried  in  the  wound,  which  Mr. 
Sarley  himself  took  out,  wiped*  odled  for  the 
iandle,  and  said  ••  They  belong  to  me."  He  asked 
'if  the  wound  were  mortal,  as  he  had  affairs  to 
«ttle."  Even  in  our  incredulous  age,  we  may  term 
lit  escape  a  miracle :  the  blow  was  struck  exactly 
ipon  his  breast-bone,  which  broke  the  knife ;  had  it 
teen  an  inch  lower,  it  had  toudied  the  diaphroffma, 
iBd  ail  the  world  could  not  have  saved  his  life :  or  a 
iail'i  breadth  deeper  it  would  hare  reached  his 
leart  I  have  heard  it  affirmed,  <«  that  if  one  should 
•ttempt  a  thoumnd  times  at  an  imitation  of  Guis- 
ard'a  design,  without  his  rage  and  force,  not  once 
a  that  thousand  times  would  it  be  probable  that  a 
ife  could  escape  the  blow,  as  Mr.  Harley's  has 
lone."  He  had  a  double  deliverance,  first  from  the 
nife  striking  upon  the  breast-bone  and  then  from 
ti  breaking  there ;  he  must  else  have  infallibly  been 
jurdered  by  the  repetition  of  the  blow.  Neither 
ma  the  cure  less  doubtful ;  the  contusion  was  more 
angerous  than  the  wound  itself:  about  a  week 
fter  the  bruised  blood  fell  down,  which  held  his  life 
1  suspense.  He  had  been  ill  for  some  time  before, 
nd  was  not  as  yet  recovered. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Harley  was  dressed  he  ordered 
it  sur^greon  to  take  care  of  Monsieur  de  Guiscaid ; 
nd  was  himself  carried  home  in  a  chair,  followed 
f  the  lamentations  and  prayers  of  the  people  for 
is  recovery,  who  attended  him  to  his  own  door  with 
)etr  aighs  and  sorrows. 

The  bold  marquis,  though  subdued,  was  still  un- 
med :  his  fury,  despair,  and  desire  of  instant  death 
nde  him  use  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  good  inten- 
otts  of  the  surgeon  and  the  assistants.  They  were 
*rced  to  keep  him  down  by  strength  of  hand  whilst 
is  wounds  were  searched  and  dressed,  after  whidi 
i  was  sent  to  Newgate,  where  he  continued  in  the 
one  Tiolence  of  mind.  He  begged  to  die,  he  strove 
*  die  by  rubbing  the  plasters  from  his  wounds  ;  to 
rerent  which  there  were  persons  perpetually  em- 
toyed  to  watch  on  each  side  the  bed. 
If  we  read  his  sentiments  in  his  own  Memoirs 
t  may  find  they  were  always  disposed  to  violence, 
peaking  to  those  whom  he  vrould  draw  into  a  con- 
dency  against  the  king,  **  That  it  was  better  to 
ie  once  for  all,  than  to  £e  in  a  manner  a  thousand 
mes  aniay,  always  at  the  mercy  of  men  who  made 
their  business  to  embitter  their  life  and  make  it 
supportable." — ^p.  8.  In  another  place,  "How 
in  we  better  spend  some  few  and  .uncertain  days, 
^ch  every  moment  are  ended  by  some  disease,  by 
isfortnne  or  old  age,  than  by  making  our  name 
noua  and  immortal  1"— p.  14.  And  thus,  **  Pusil- 
Bimous  men,  who  for  want  of  courage  dare  not 
t^mpt  anything  at  their  peril,  will  never  see  an  end 
'tb«ir  misfortune." — ^p.  48. 

These  being  his  avowed  tenets  may  give  us  some 
^t  into  a  design  so  execrable  that  it  were  sin  to 
ok  into  it  with  any  other  eyes  but  detestation, 
onsieor  de  Guiscard  was  to  reconcile  himself  to 
ranee,  which  eould  not  probably  be  done  but  by 
'oieihing  more  notorious  than  his  disaffection, 
pon  his  deathbed  examination  he  told  the  lords 


"  There  was  something  horrible  he  had  to  tell  them  I 
— ^for  which  he  ought  to  be  torn  in  pieces !— eome- 
thing  inconceivable  !^-exceeding  all  barbarity  !** — 
There  he  stopped  as  if  for  breath,  a  reanimation  of 
spirits,  or  to  recollect  what  he  had  to  say.  After 
awhile,  seeing  he  did  not  proceed,  they  reminded 
him  to  go  on.  He  repeated  those  and  many  more 
such  expressions.  Being  premed  to  proceed,  he  fell 
into  something  very  trifling,  which  he  knew  they 
knew  already ;  said,  '*  It  was  no  matter— content-^ 
content" — meaning  to  die. 

Upon  their  examination  of  him  in  Newgate  he 
seemed  to  boast  his  resolution  and  performance ; 
bade  them  "Judge  what  he  was  able  to  do  in  a  good 
cause  had  they  thought  fit  to  employ  and  trust  him, 
since  he  could  go  so  &r  in  an  ill  one."  The  vanity 
of  his  nation  kept  him  company  to  the  last :  he 
valued  himself  upon  his  intrepidity,  his  contempt  of 
detah,  and  thirst  of  honour,  ac.  The  last  time  the 
lords  were  with  him,  he  desired  Mr.  St.  John's 
hand,  and  said  ^'Partkmne,  pareUmne,"  Mr.  St* 
John  replied,  **  Je  90>tu  pardonns — Dieu  vous  par^ 
donne  /" — Guiscard  repeating,  "  Content^-«ontent " 
— ^he  became  delirious. 

The  roughness  of  his  nature  seems  to  have  hin- 
dered him  from  encouraging  that  remorse  which 
approaching  death  might  occasion,  else  we  should 
doubtless  have  had  disclosed  the  blackest  scene  that 
any  age  has  shown.  It  is  very  well  known  the  eager 
desire  he  had  for  some  time  expressed  to  see  the 
queen  alone ;  the  pretence  of  that  audience  he  so 
earnestly  importuned  was,  <*  To  get  his  pension  as- 
sured." He  was  of  late  often  found  in  the  ante* 
chamber  and  at  the  back  stairs.  He  generally  car- 
ried a  bottle  of  poison  about  him,  supposed  to 
answer  the  disappointment  of  some  foreseen  event. 
This  compared  with  his  own  words  and  several 
letters  from  France  and  Holland  at  that  time,  men- 
tioning it  was  expected  they  should  hear  of  a  coup 
d'iclat  en  Anphterre,  makes  it  almost  past  doubt 
that  he  did  design  to  kill  the  queen,  and  failing  of 
his  attempt  there  stabbed  Mr.  Harley,  as  by  his 
own  confession  he  would  have  done  Mr.  St.  John, 
because  they  were  the  two  important  lives  that  gave 
dread  and  anguish  to  that  monarch  who  has  so  long 
and  often  been  the  terror  of  others. 

The  queen,  all  merciful  and  saintlike  as  she  is» 
had  herself  the  goodness  (notwithstanding  appear- 
ances were  against  him  in  the  supposition  of  his 
horrible  intentions  to  destroy  her)  to  appoint  two 
surgeons  and  two  physicians  to  attend  him  in  New- 
gate, with  whatever  was  befitting  a  man  of  family. 
This  gracious  treatment  could  depart  onlv  from  a 
mind  so  conversant  with  heaven,  so  near  of  kindredi 
as  that  of  our  pious  queen. 

Her  cares  and  prayers  were  the  balm  that  healed 
Mr.  Harley's  wound.  The  honour  that  was  done 
him  by  the  address  of  parliament  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, nor  her  majesty's  gracious  answer.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  it  was  brought  into  the  house 
of  lords  the  Whigs  all  went  out  except  one,  who 
raised  a  weak  objection  *<that  Monsieur  de  Guis- 
card was  not  a  papist  convict." 

Notwithstanding  the  surgeon's  and  physician's  art 
and  care,  Monsieur  de  Guiscard  died  in  Newgate. 
His  wounds,  of  which  he  received  foiu*  in  the  fore- 
part of  his  body,  were  cured ;  the  fifth  was  in  his 
back,  which  the  surgeons  deposed  was  not  mortal. 
The  jury  gave  in  Uieir  verdict  **  That  his  bruises 
were  the' cause  of  his  death."  It  appeared  upon  the 
examination  of  Mr.  Wilcox,  the  queen's  messenger, 
that  it  was  he  that  wounded  the  marquis  in  the  back 
and  gave  him  those  bruises  of  which  he  died.  Mon* 
sieur  de  Guiscard  in  struggling  with  Wilcox  threw 
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liim  against  a  \rindow,  which  caused  him  to  Toid 
above  a  quart  of  blood  the  same  night. 

His  resolution  or  rather  obstinacy  continued  to 
the  last:  he  would  not  permit  his  wounds  to  be 
dressed  nor  accepted  of  any  nourishment  but  what 
was  forced  upon  him  :  be  made  no  profession  of  re- 
ligion, had  no  show  of  remorse  or  contrition,  nor 
desired  the  assistance  of  a  priest.  He  was  privately 
interred  by  order  from  the  court — a  mercy  no  nation 
but  ours  would  haye  conferred  upon  a  spy,  a  traitor, 
and  an  assassin. 

Is  it  not  obvious  to  all  England  what  had  been  our 
distress  in  the  confusion  wherein  bo  long  a  run  of 
mismanagement  has  plunged  us,  if  heaven  had  per- 
mitted the  knife  of  a  barbarous  foreigner  to  have 
robbed  us  of  a  minister  whose  conduct,  wise,  stead- 
fast, vigorous,  extricates  our  affiurs  and  embroils 
the  enemy  t  Does  not  the  flourishing  church  of 
England  owe  him  all  things  for  her  deliverance  from 
presbytery  and  atheism ;  a  miracle  no  less  seasonable 
than  when  she  was  assaulted  by  all  the  force  of 
Rome  t  Were  he  not  a  sincere  worshipper  at  our 
increasing  altars,  would  he  not  reduce  rather  than 
multiply  1  *  Is  not  even  our  gracious  sovereign  in- 
debted to  him  for  scattering  those  persons  from  about 
her  whose  excessive  tyranny  strove  to  ruin  all  those 
who  aimed  to  come  at  the  queen  but  by  themi 
Does  he  not  sacrifice  his  quiet  to  the  good  of  his 
country  Without  enriching  his  own  family  with  her 
treasure  or  decking  himself  with  her  honours,  though 
she  has  none  but  what  with  pride  and  joy  she  is 
ready  to  bestow  upon  himi  Was  not  his  blood 
(even  now  devoted  to  the  restless  genius  of  France), 
spilt  in  dread  of  his  pursuits  and  endeavours  to  re- 
duce that  monarch  to  humanity  and  reason  1  Is  not 
his  modesty  so  excessive  that  he  conceals  from  those 
persons  who  have  treated  h}m  as  a  traitor  the  extent 
of  his  power,  lest  he  shoiud  seem  to  insult  their 
disgrace  1  Free  from  that  false  delicacy  which  so 
often  makes  people  uneasy  at  what  either  the  mis- 
taken or  our  enemies  say  of  us ;  his  actions  have 
their  foundation  on  solid  judgment,  propped  by  a 
most  extensive  genius,  unlimited  foresight,  and  im- 
moveable prudence.  France  records  her  Richelieu, 
Mazarin,  and  Louvois :  we  talk  with  veneration  of 
the  Cecils  ;  but  posterity  shall  boast  of  Harley  as  a 
prodigy  in  whom  the  spring  is  pure  as  the  stream ; 
not  troubled  by  ingratitude  or  avarice,  nor  its  beauty 
deformed  by  the  feature  of  any  vice.  The  coming 
age  will  envy  ours  a  minister  of  such  accumulated 
worth ;  they  will  see  and  know  how  happy  we  were. 
Why  then  should  we  ourselves  be  wilfully  blind  or 
wilfully  ignorant  of  iti  Is  it  not  his  distress  to  be 
bom  among  a  people  so  divided  t  Could  he  in  any 
other  country  have  failed  of  universal  love  and  vene- 
ration t  How  long  shall  our  divisions  make  us  the 
•port  and  proverb  of  the  neighbouring  nations  1 
Monsieur  Quillet,  by  the  purity  of  his  Latin,  has 
diffused  our  character  throughout  the  world;  and 
when  the  curious  would  be  informed  of  the  genius 
of  the  British  people,  the  learned  refer  to  him :  it 
is  thought  the  most  beautiful  part  of  his  Callipedia, 
and  however  the  spirit  of  the  author  may  have  suf- 
fered by  the  change,  I  will  present  it  to  the  reader 
in  the  English  translator's  words : 

"  If  then  ttam  GkUis  yoa  desi^  to  land 
On  England's  vile,  imhospiUble  ttrand. 
There  you  shall  And  a  race  of  monatruiii  men. 
Where  mangled  princes  strew  the  cvclops'  den. 
A  fklie.  nngratefiil,  and  rebellious  brood. 
New  from  a  slaughtered  monarch's  sacred  blood. 
They  break  all  laws,  all  fancies  they  pursue. 
And  follow  all  religions  but  the  trae. 

*  Allttding  to  the  bill  for  building  fifty  new  chnzches. 


All  there  are  priests,  each  diSerentlv  pray*. 

And  worships  neaven  ten  thoaaand  aifferent  vayi. 

If  by  the  mob  the  cantin];  fool's  admired. 

The  brother  s  gifted,  and  the  saiut  iokpiied. 

Hence  the  fonatics  rave,  and  wildly  storm* 

Convert  by  pistol,  and  by  pike  reform. 

Nor  are  Ui*  enthusiasts  so  abhorrent  grown 

To  holy  ceremonious  rites  alone  : 

An  Englishman  on  all  extremes  will  run. 

And  by  eonsent  be  wilfully  undone. 

If  an  opinion  thwart  what  ancients  wrote. 

He  catches  it.  and  bosoms  up  the  thought. 

Alctdes  would  his  club  as  soon  resign. 

As  he  a  darling  heresy  decline. 

"  Yet  we  must  do  the  sons  of  England  right: 
Some  stars  shine  through  the  horror  of  the  night. 
For  navigation,  and  for  skill  renown'd. 
In  sailing  the  terraqueous  globe  around. 
To  them  no  shore's  uutriiHl.  no  sea*s  unknown. 
Where  waves  have  murmur'd  and  where  winds  have  blon. 
Typhis  and  Jason,  who  in  Argo  came. 
Lay  no  pretensions  to  so  just  a  lame. 
As  Ca'endish.  Willoughby,  and  Drake's  immoiUl  bssk." 

Js  it  not  time  to  redeem  our  character,  thit  tbe 
world  in  applauding  our  courage  may  no  longer  ob> 
ject  our  divisions  1  Though  we  disagree  in  reli^on. 
yet  for  common  good,  we  should  methinkt  be  giid 
to  unite  in  politics.  Our  ceremonies  may  di&s. 
but  our  essentials  are  the  same ;  and  to  peopi«  u 
reason,  one  would  imagine  there  needed  not  muck 
persuasion  to  join  in  those  advantageous  particulw 
reputation  and  interest. 

Parties  break  their  force  against  one  another,  t> 
the  work  of  our  foes,  are  weakened  by  perpePu. 
animosities,  hate  their  adversary  at  home  muchmc:^ 
strenuously  than  a  foreign  enemy,  incapaciut 
themselves  from  doing  all  the  injury  they  shouiti » 
France,  all  the  good  they  ought  to  England.  Ob: 
piques  and  distastes  for  trifles  have  nm  us  up  > 
frenzy ;  the  world  beholds  the  hatred  and  sversi^s 
among  us  as  lunacy  in  our  blood,  incurable  bat  l] 
letting  forth ;  they  foresee  and  long  for  a  ciui  wi'. 
to  reduce  us  to  misery  and  reason ;  they  iUt'.'' 
themselyes  that  our  dissensions  tend  that  wt>,  ^ 
prophesy  they  can  have  no  end  but  with  our  niii:- 

It  is  ourselves  only  can  disappoint  the  hope;  •< 
our  enemies,  and  extricate  ourselves.  The  ^<n 
Mahometans  claim  our  pity  for  being  misled  bj  t' 
grand  impostor ;  and  shall  a  fellow-christim  - 
hated  1  Have  we  no  arguments  but  bitterncsb  i^> 
reproach  1  must  we  continue  as  violent  sgaiiut  -.o) 
neighbour  at  home,  as  brave  in  the  field  abroad  f  i 
we  were  not  all  Britons,  or  had  different  ivMrri^ 
something  might  be  said  for  that  eager  desire  c' 
ruin  so  conspicuous  in  the  contending  parties. 

How  ridiculous  it  appears  to  a  reasonable  tax 
who  reflects  how  greatly  our  happy  constitotiou  '* 
envied  by  our  enemies  and  how  Uttle  valued  ori".- 
joyed  by  ourselves !  We  boast  of  liberty,  and  ;>• 
do  all  we  can  to  enslave  others  to  our  opixuc^*' 
meanwhile  the  common  interest  of  the  island  t»  i-*^ 
or  forgotten  in  the  desire  of  gratifying  our  p^"'^ 
cular  revenge  and  aversions* 

We  have  now  a  queen  and  ministry  of  comjc* 
mate  piety,  prudence,  and  abilities,  ^o  know  tH 
true  interest  of  England  and  will  pursue  it.  T^* 
chtirch  is  delivered  from  oppression  and  fern;  >** 
ligion  secured  according  to  every  EngUsbou^* 
heart's  desire.  What  should  we  next  consider  U 
the  interest  of  the  body  politic  1  Which  *»}  <^ 
that  be  so  effectually  carried  on  as  by  calroisg  ^'* 
heats  and  animosities,  by  taking  off  the  veil  of  pn- 
judice  and  party  which  so  long  has  blinded  us;  '•' 
have  every  individual  consider  what  would  be  i| 
the  good  of  the  whole  and  sincerely  to  give  iato  i* 
Were  these  measures  faithfully  punued,  Tnt' 
could  never  be  formidable  to  England ;  nor  tbepr" 
testant  religion  here  be  under  any  apprehensiaB  trs^ 
the  restless  and  encroaching  spirit  of  the  Bomaa 
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A  LEARNED  COMMENT 

UPON  DR.  HARE'S  EXCELLENT  SERMON, 

PREACHED   (Sept.  9,  1711)   BEFORE  THE  DUKE 
OF  MARLBOROUGH,  ON  THE  SURRENDER 
OF  fiOUCHAlN; 

BY  AN  ENEMY  TO  PEACE. 


£l  maltis  utile  bellum. 


"  I  RAW  nl  a  tek  of  Examteen ;  and  Are  pamphlets,  whkh 
J  have  ^iuier  writtea  or  coatributed  to,  except  the  beit.  which 
b  ihrt '  Vitidication  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.'  and  Is  entirely 
of  the  author  oftlie  AlaUntis.*'— Jiwrno/  to  Stella,  Oct.  t2, 1711. 
"Comment  on  HareV  Mrmoa  by  tho  eaine  woman;  onlv 
Mats  leot  to  the  printer  from  Preeto,  to  giTo  her."— /bia. 
Kov.  3. 

i  Hirs  been  so  well  entertained  by  reading  Dr. 
Uare't  termon,  preached  before  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  the  army,  in  way  of  thanksgiyiug  for 
pusiog  the  lines  and  taking  Bouchain,  that  I  cannot 
forbear  giving  part  of  my  thoughts  thereupon  to  the 
public.  If  a  colonel  haa  been  to  preach  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  I  belicTe  he  would  have  made  Just 
luch  a  sermon ;  which  before  I  begin  with,  I  must 
beg  lesTe  to  consider  the  preface,  and  that  stale 
topic  in  the  publisher  of  "printing  a  discourse 
without  the  author's  leave,  by  a  copy  got  from  a 
friend ;  being  himself  so  modest  that  he  would  by 
DO  means  hear  of  printing  what  was  drawn  up  in  so 
nurh  haste.**  If  the  thing  be  not  worth  publishing, 
either  the  author  is  a  fool,  or  his  friend  a  knave. 
Betides,  the  apology  seems  very  needless  for  one 
ih&t  has  so  often  been  complimented  upon  his  pro- 
ductions ;  of  which  we  have  seen  several  without 
either  art  or  care,  though  published  with  this  famous 
loctor*s  consent.  A  good  argument  indeed  is  not 
ht  worse  for  being  without  art  or  care ;  hut  an  ill 
>oe  is  nothing  without  both.  If  plainness  and 
Moesty  made  amends  for  every  hasty  foolish  com- 
MMtion,  we  should  never  have  an  end,  and  every 
luDce  that  blotted  paper  would  have  the  same  plea. 
)ut  the  good  doctor's  leal  for  the  continuation  of 
he  war  must  atone  for  the  rest  of  his  defects.  His 
oiiiics  and  his  divinity  seem  to  be  much  of  a  size  ; 
bere  is  no  more  of  the  last  in  his  sermon  than  what 
I  to  be  found  in  the  text ;  he  is  so  great  an  enemy 
>  a  partition  that  he  scorns  to  divide  even  that. 

He  begins  p.  62,** — "  I  cannot  but  think  that  one 
f  the  properest  acknowledgments  to  God,  for  the 
manifest  tokens  we  receive  of  his  good  providence, 
( to  consider  their  natural  tendency,  and  what  is 
ke  true  use  which  he  has  put  into  our  power  to 
tike  of  them."  May  we  not  very  well  query 
'hether  this  be  sense  or  truth  1  The  properest  ac- 
nowledgments  to  God  for  the  manifest  tokens,  &c., 
I  to  offer  bim  thanks  and  praise  and  obey  his  laws. 

P.  63.. — **  Persevere  bravely  in  the  just  and  neces- 
irr  war  we  are  engaged  in,  till  we  can  obtain  such 
peace  as  the  many  successes  he  has  given  us  natu- 

*  Dr.  FVnaete  Hare,  bred  at  Eaton,  waa  a  fellow  of  King's 
n^^.  Cambrldjie.  where  he  had  the  tuition  of  the  marnuis  of 
Aiulfard.  obIt  eon  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough;  wno  ap- 
•mtnl  bim  cttaplata  general  to  her  majesty's  forces  in  the 
*w  Coaolriss.  He  afterward  obtained  first  the  deanery  of 
orcesKer,  and  then  thai  of  St.  Paul's  i  in  17t7  was  advanced 
•b<>  see  of  St.  Atftph.  and  in  1731  translated  to  Chichester ; 
tti<-h  hf  h«1d  au  his  death,  in  1740.  "  He  has  written  three 
ull  pamphlets  upon  tlie  management  of  the  war.  and  the 
Mty  of  peace."  says  Swift,  Eizaminer,  No.  89.  He  was 
lOmr  of  *'  The  Barrier  Treaty  Vindicated ;"  and  of  four 
•attw^  asafawt  "  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies.**  He  was  also  a 
iirr  in  the  Banicorian  controversy ;  and  drew  upon  himself 
f  M  nuiiat  of  biabop  Hoad1)'s  treatisps,  nndrr  the  title  of 
The  draa  of  Woveester  stiU  the  same.*'  His  works  were 
Ui*rtM.  ia  fbur -rolnmea^  svn.,  1746.— N. 
^  Adapted  to  thm  bishop's  works,  4  vols.  t^o. 


rally  lead  to,  and  by  the  continuance  of  the  divine 
favour  must  end  in,  if  we  be  content  to  wait  his 
leisure,  and  are  not  by  otur  impatience  and  misgiv* 
ing  fears  wanting  to  ourselves."  At  this  rate  when 
must  we  expeet  a  peace  1  May  we  not  Justly  in- 
quire whether  it  be  God's  or  the  duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough's leisure  he  would  have  us  wait  1  He  is  there 
in  an  army  well  paid,  sees  nothing  but  plenty,  nay, 
profuseness  in  the  great  officers  and  riches  in  the 
general.  Profuseness,  when  they  every  day  in  their 
turns  receive  the  honour  of  his  grace's  company  to 
dinner  with  them.  At  that  sumptuous  table  which 
his  grace  once  a  week  provides  for  himself  and  them, 
the  good  doctor  never  considers  what  we  suffer  at 
home,  or  how  long  we  shall  be  able  to  find  them 
money  to  support  their  magnificence.  I  should 
think  the  queen  and  ministry  next  under  God  the 
best  Judges  what  peace  we  ought  to  make.  If  by 
our  impatience  he  meant  the  army,  it  was  needless 
and  absurd ;  if  he  meant  our  impatience  here  at 
home,  being  so  far  removed  from  the  scene  and  in 
quite  another  view,  he  can  be  no  Judge  of  that. 

P.  64. — '*  One  would  think  a  people  who  by  such 
a  train  of  wonderful  successes  were  now  brought  to 
the  very  banks  of  Jordan,  could  not  be  so  fearful  as 
to  stop  there,  or  doubt  with  themselves  whether  or 
no  they  should  try  to  pass  the  river,  (quere,  Senset 
or  Scheldt  1)  and  get  possession  of  the  land  which 
God  had  promised  them ;  that  thev  coold  with  their 
own  eyes  take  a  view  of  it  (applied  to  Picardy),  and 
behold  it  was  exceeding  good,"  dtc.  Our  case  and 
the  Israelites'  is  very  different.  What  they  con- 
quered they  got  for  themselves ;  we  take  a  view  of 
the  land  as  they  did,  and  **  behold  it  to  be  exceeding 
good,"  but  good  for  others.  If  Joshua  had  spent 
many  years  in  conquering  the  Amorites  (with  the 
loss  of  infinite  blood  and  treasure),  and  then  de- 
livered the  land  over  to  the  Gibeonites,  the  Israelites 
might  hare  had  good  reason  to  murmur ;  and  that 
has  been  our  case. 

Ibid, — **  It  seems  incredible  that  men  should  for 
many  years  together  struggle  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties, and  successfully  go  through  innumerable 
dangers  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  end,  an  end  worthy  of 
all  the  pains  and  trouble  they  are  at,  and  yet  lose 
their  courage  as  they  gain  ground,"  &c.  Though 
this  be  a  fiUsity,  yet  to  lose  courage  as  we  gain 
ground  may  very  probably  happen,  if  we  squander 
ourcourage  by  the  yard  and  gain  ground  by  the  inch. 

Ibid, — •<  Of  all  the  virtues  human  nature  would 
aspire  to,  constancy  seems  to  be  that  it  is  least  made 
for.  A  steady  pursuit  of  the  same  end  for  any  long 
time  together  hath  something  in  it  thai  looks  like 
immortality,"  (hath  not  this  flight  something  in  it 
that  looks  like  nonsense  1)  "  and  seems  to  be  above 
the  reach  of  mortal  man."  (How  does  a  steady 
pursuit  look  like  immortality  t  If  it  looks  like  im- 
mortality, it  certainly  seems  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  mortal  man.)  The ''earth  we  live  on,  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  nourishment  we  take,  everything  about 
us  is  by  nature  subject  to  continual  change;  our 
bodies  themselves  are  in  a  perpetual  flux,  and  not  a 
moment  together  the  same  as  they  were.  What 
place  then  can  there  be  for  a  constant  steady  princi- 
pie  of  action  amidst  so  much  inconstancy  1"  If 
these  reasons  were  true,  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  be  inconstant.  With  this  old  beaten  trash  of  a 
flux  he  might  go  on  a  hundred  pages  on  the  same 
subject  without  producing  anything  new :  it  is  a 
wonder  we  had  not  the  grave  observation,  **That 
nothing  is  constant  but  inconstancy."  What  does 
all  this  end  inl  His  first  heat  and  edge  shows  us 
indeed  a  flux  of  what  we  did  not  expecU 

P.  66. — **  And  though  the  end  we  aim  at  be  the 
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same  it  wasi  and  certainly  nearer/'  This  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  divine,  who  preaching  on  the  day  of 
judgment  said,  **  There  was  one  thing  he  would  be 
bold  to  affirm,  that  the  day  of  Judgment  was  nearer 
now  than  ever  it  was  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world."  So  the  war  is  certainly  nearer  an  end  to- 
day than  it  was  yesterday,  though  it  does  not  end 
these  twenty  years. 

Ibid. — **  Such  fickle,  inconstant,  irresolute  crea- 
tures are  we  in  the  midst  of  our  bravest  resolutions. 
When  we  set  out,  we  seem  to  look  at  what  we  are 
aiming  at  through  that  end  of  the  perspective  that 
magnifies  the  object,  and  it  brings  it  nearer  to  us ; 
but  when  we  are  got  some  way,  before  we  are  aware 
we  turn  the  glass,  and  looking  through  the  little 
end,  what  we  are  pursuing  seems  to  be  at  a  Taat  dis- 
tance and  dwindled  almost  into  nothing."  This  is 
strange  reasoning.  Where  does  his  instrument- 
maker  liyel  We  may  have  the  same  constancy, 
the  same  desire  to  pursue  a  thing  and  yet  not  tiie 
same  abilities.  For  example,  in  hunting,  many  ac- 
cidents happen ;  you  grow  weary,  your  horse  fidls 
lame,  or  in  leaping  a  hedge  throws  you :  you  haye 
the  same  reason  to  pursue  the  game  but  not  the 
same  ability. 

P.  67. — "  Their  seal,  perhaps,  flames  at  first;  but 
it  is  the  flame  of  straw,  it  has  not  strength  to  last. 
When  the  multitude  once  begin  to  be  weary  and  in- 
difierent,  how  easily  are  they  then  seduced  into  false 
measures  I  how  resdily  do  Uiey  giTe  into  suspicions 
against  those  who  would  encourage  them  to  perse- 
yere,  while  they  are  fond  of  others  who,  to  serve 
themselves,  fall  in  with  their  complaints,  but  at  the 
bottom  mean  nothing  but  their  own  interest  V*  How 
base  and  false  soever  this  reproach  be,  I  have  set  it 
almost  at  length  that  I  may  not  be  charged  with  un- 
fair quotation.  By  the  company  the  doctor  keeps 
and  the  patrons  he  has  chosen,  I  should  think  him 
an  undoubted  judge  when  people  mean  their  own 
interest,  but  that  I  know  conversing  only  on  |one 
side  generally  gives  our  thoughts  the  same  turn ;  just 
as  the  jaundice  makes  those  that  have  it  think  all 
things  yellow.  This  writer  is  prejudiced,  and  looks 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  be  as  self-interested  as 
those  persons  from  whom  he  has  taken  his  observa- 
tion. But  if  he  means  the  present  ministry,  it  is 
certain  they  could  find  their  own  interest  in  conti- 
nuing the  war  as  well  as  other  people ;  their  capaci- 
ties are  not  less,  nor  their  fortunes  so  great,  neither 
need  they  be  at  a  loss  how  to  follow  in  a  path  so 
well  beaten.  Were  they  thus  inclined,  the  yvay  is 
open  before  them;  the  means  that  enriched  their 
predecessors  gave  them  pretence  to  continue  their 
power,  and  made  them  almost  necessary  evils  to  the 
state,  are  now  no  longer  a  secret.  Did  their  succes- 
sors study  their  own  interest  with  the  same  seal  as 
they  do  that  of  the  public,  we  should  not  have  the 
doctor  in  these  agonies  for  fear  of  a  peace ;  things 
would  be  then  as  he  would  have  them ;  it  would  be 
no  longer  a  fiame  of  straw,  but  a  solid  fire  likely  to 
last  as  long  as  his  poor  countrymen  had  any  mate- 
rials to  feed  it.  But  I  wonder  he  would  talk  of 
those  who  mean  their  own  interest ;  in  such  an  au- 
dience, especially  before  those  "who  £U1  in  with 
their  complaints,"  unless  he  had  given  it  quite 
another  turn  and  bestowed  some  of  his  eloquence  in 
showing  what  he  really  thinks,  that  nothing  in  na- 
ture is  so  eligible  as  self-interest,  though  purchased 
at  the  price  of  a  lasting  war,  the  blood  and  treasure 
of  his  fellow-subjects,  ^and  the  weal  of  his  native 
country. 

P.  68.— ><*  This  is  a  misfortune  which  free  assem- 
blies and  popular  or  mixed  governments  are  almost 
unavoidably  exposed  to ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  so 


few  nations  have  ever  steadily  pnniwd  for  any 
time,  the  measures  at  first  resolved  on,  were  they 
never  so  right  and  just ;  and  it  is  for  the  wne  retton 
that  a  single  power  seldom  fails  at  long  run  to  be  too 
hard  for  a  confederacy."  A  very  good  sii^ent 
for  this  yfar ;  a  good  overture  and  warning  to  m&ke 
a  general  for  life.  It  is  an  excellent  paneg}nc  upon 
arbitrary  power ;  at  this  rate,  the  French  kinf  b 
sure  to  get  the  better  at  last.  This  preacher  moit 
certainly  be  an  admirable  judge  of  popular  mem- 
blies  by  living  in  an  army.  Such  poor  writers  geti 
rote  and  common  place  of  talking  by  reading  puA- 
phlets,  and  from  thence  presume  to  mskegenend  oV 
servations  upon  government  and  set  up  for  sUtd- 
men.  If  the  duke  of  Marlborough  be  Mows,  what 
promised  land  is  he  bringing  us  to,  unless  this  ter- 
mon  be  preached  only  to  the  Dutch  1  He  rosjbaie 
promised  them  land  and  they  him  something  cIm. 
and  both  been  as  good  as  their  words.  In  his  |I1^ 
gory  of  the  people  brought  out  of  Egypt  does  tht 
doctor  mean  our  army  1  The  parallel  most  then  \x 
drawn  to  make  the  war  last  forty  years,  or  eke  it  ca 
be  no  parallel:  we  may  easily  see  how  near  ibe 
comparison  grows.  Moses  was  accused  by  cfitaia 
Israelites;  "Is  it  a  small  thing,"  say  they,  «*ibii 
thou  hast  brought  us  out  of  a  land  that  floweth  wt^ 
milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wildemen,  except 
thou  make  thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  oir 
Hath  the  duke  of  Marlborough  been  suspected  e/ 
any  such  design  1  Moses  was  vnroth,  and  said  uirn 
the  Lord,  *<  £U»pect  not  thou  their  offering :  1  bw 
not  taken  one  ass  from  them,  neither  have  I  hoi 
one  of  them."  (Num.  xvi.  15.)  And  to  the«w 
purpose  Samuel,  **  Whose  ox  have  I  taken  t  <? 
whose  ass  have  I  taken  t  or  whom  have  Idefriodeii- 
whom  have  I  oppressed  t  or  of  whose  hand  bau  I 
received  any  bribe  to  blind  mine  eyes  withi  and  I 
yHU  restore  it  you!"  (1  Sam.  xii.  3.^  DoesDv 
British  Moses  speak  thus  to  the  people  T  it  tberr 
any  sort  of  agreement  between  them  1  Nor  sR  «r 
sure  of  God's  commands  to  go  up  against  the  Ajbo- 
ites,  p.  69,  as  the  Israelites  were  ;  and  we  have  ^ 
times  more  reason  to  murmur.  They  were  csm^ 
frx>m  the  wilderness  <*  into  a  land  flowing  with  vM 
and  honey ;"  we  from  such  a  land  into  the  ▼ttd^ 
ness,  that  is,  poverty  and  misery,  and  are  like  to  V 
kept  in  the  vnldemess  till  Hhis  generation  and  t^ 
next  too  are  consumed  by  mortgages,  anticipstue^ 
Ac 

p.  71.— Where  the  doctor  says,  "The  country  r- 
self  was  much  too  narrow  for  them,"  he  must  en* 
tainly  mean  the  Dutch,  who  never  think  their  fnt- 
tiers  can  be  too  much  extended. 

The  doctor  tells  us,  p.  72,  *<  The  justice  and  t^ 
cessity  of  our  cause  is  little  short  of  the  force  c •  > 
command."  Did  God  command  to  fight  tetx^ 
the  chaplain-general  will  have  no  peacel  He  &^ 
*<  What  is  bidding  us  go  on  if  our  successr*  tr 
noti"  At  this  rate,  whenever  any  new  succe*  > 
gained  or  a  town  taken,  no  peace  must  be  ai^ 
The  whole  exhortation  against  peace  which  Mo^ 
is  very  proper  for  the  chaplain  of  an  army;  it  l^^' 
like  another  Essay  of  the  Management  of  the  ^^* 
"These  successes  have  generally  been  so  ff^ 
wanted  and  so  little  expected."  If  we  hive  b€«^ 
ten  years  at  this  vast  expense,  getting  succe«e«  tb-' 
we  could  not  expect,  we  were  mad  to  begin  i'> 
war,  which  hath  ruined  us  with  all  this  success-  Bf 
why  this  acclamation  1  Is  taking  one  smaO  t>^ 
such  great  success  as  points  out  to  us  the  finfrr ' 
God  y  Who  is  his  God  1  I  believe  the  gtnenJ ' ; 
no  little  share  in  his  thoughts,  as  weU  as  the  prr^'-- 
ministry,  though  upon  a  quite  different  conad't^* 
tion.     "  The  clouds  have  never  this  war  thickcs^^ 
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more  or  looked  blacker  then    thta  year:     things 

looked  so  Uack  on  every  side  ae  not  to  leave  us  the 

ftintett  glimpse  of  light.    We  apprehended  nothing 

lets  than  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance."  Whatever 

(he  doctor  may  be  for  a  preacher,  he  has  proved  but 

an  indifferent  prophet.    The  general  and  army  may 

be  obliged  to  him  for  the  dissipation  of  these  clouds, 

though  the  ministry  are  not.     Were  they  the  cause 

thst  such  douds  gathered,  «<  as  made  him  fear  an 

unirenal  stonn   which  could  no  way    be  fenced 

avaiQct  t"    To  hear  him  run  on  in  praise  of  the 

wonders  of  this  campaign,  one  would  scarce  believe 

he  WIS  speaking  to  those  very  penons  who  had  for^ 

meriy  gained  such  memorable  victories,  and  taken 

towns  of  so  much  greater  importance  than  Bouchain. 

Had  the  French  no  lines  before  1    I  thought  Mona, 

Lisle,  Ae.  had  beenjonce  etteemed  considerable 

places.    But  this  is  his  youngest  child:    he  does 

like  most  mothers  when  they  are  past  the  hopes  of 

more ;  they  doat  upon  the  youngest,  though  not  so 

healthy  nor  praiseworthy  as  the  rest  of  the  brethren. 

lilt  our  fault,  that  "three  of  the  princes  in  alliance 

with  us  resohred  to  recall  their  troops  V  p.  76.    We 

brought  our  qmotoi,  if  our  allies  did  not.    By  whose 

mduigence  was  it  that  some  of  them  have  not  been 

pre«sed  more  closely  upon  that  head,  or  rather  have 

been  left  to  do  as  they  please  t    It  is  no  matter  how 

hard  a  bargain  people  pretend  to  make  if  they  are 

not  tied  to  the  performance. 

P.  74. — •«  If  the  enemy  are  stronger  than  they 
were,"  how  are  we  so  near  our  great  hopes,  the  pro- 
mised land  1  The  affecUtion  of  eloquence,  which 
ct.-Ties  the  doctor  away  by  a  tide  of  words,  makes 
bim  contradict  himself  and  betray  his  own  argument. 
Vet  by  all  those  expressions,  p.  75,  we  can  only  find 
that  whatever  succcess  we  have  must  be  miraculous ; 
he  M}-s  •*  we  must  trust  to  miracles  for  our  suc- 
»tt,"  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  to  tempt  God :  though, 
p>  77,  he  thinks  **  the  most  fearful  cannot  doubt  of 
Sod's  continuance."  We  have  had  miraculous  suc- 
reis  these  nine  years  by  his  own  account ;  and  this 
fear,  he  ovtbs,  •«  we  should  have  been  all  undone 
rithnut  a  new  miracle  ;  black  clouds,  ftc,  han^g 
)»er  our  heads."  And  why  may  not  our  sins  pro- 
roke  God  to  forsake  us  and  bring  the  black  clouds 
*ain  t  greater  sins  than  our  inconstancy ;  avarice, 
unbition,  disloyalty,  corruption,  pride,  drunkenness, 
Funing,  profimeness,  blasphemy,  ignorance,  and  all 
Ahcr  immoralities  and  irreligion !  These  are  cer- 
ainly  much  greater  sins ;  and  whether  found  in  a 
x>iui  or  in  a  eamp,  much  likelier  to  provoke  Ood's 
n^rthan  inconstancy. 

Ibid, — "If  we  have  not  patience  to  wait  till  he 
M  finished  by  gradual  steps  this  great  work,  in 
orh  a  manner  as  he  in  his  infinite  wisdom  shall 
hink  fit."  I  desire  the  doctor  would  explain  him- 
flf  upon  the  business  of  gradual  steps,  whether 
brc^-and-twenty  years  longer  will  do,  or  what  time 
te  thinks  the  general  and  himself  may  live  :  I  sup- 
«Me  he  does  not  desire  his  gradual  steps  should  ex- 
•^  their  date,  as  fond  as  he  seems  of  miracles.  I 
«HeTe  he  is  willing  enough  they  should  be  confined 
>  his  grace's  life  and  his  own. 
What  does  he  mean,  p.  78,  by  the  natural  and 
icral  consequences  that  must  lead  usi  If  those 
Mini  consequences  are  consequences  upon  our 
lorals,  they  are  very  small.  "Whatever  reason 
^^re  ran  be  for  putting  an  end  to  the  war  but  a  good 
tie,  was  a  stronger  reason  against  beginning  it." 
li;rht !  so  far  we  allow.  "  And  yet  those  very  rea- 
>n«,  that  make  us  in  so  much  haste  to  end  It,  show 
ke  necessity  there  was  for  entering  into  it."  I  am 
I  mighty  hope  to  get  out  of  a  squabble,  and  there- 
>re  I  had  reason  to  get  into  it;  generally  the  con- 


trary is  true.  *<  What  condition  should  we  have  now 
been  in  had  we  tamely  let  that  prodigious  power 
settle  and  confirm  itself  without  dispute  P"  It  could 
never  settle  and  confirm  itself  but  by  a  war. 

P.  79.  "  Did  we  not  go  into  the  war  in  hopes  of 
success  1  The  greatest  argument  for  going  on  with 
the  war  is  that  we  may  have  more  success."  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  our  author,  we 
must  never  be  inclined  to  peace  till  we  lose  a  battle : 
every  victory  ought  to  be  a  motive  to  continue  the 
war.  Upon  this  principle  I  suppose  a  peace  was 
refused  aher  the  battle  of  Ramillies. 

Jhid.  **  How  can  we  doubt  that  we  shall  not  still 
succeed,  or  that  an  enemy  that  grows  every  day 
weaker  and  weaker,"  Ac.  The  doctor's  seal  over- 
bears his  memory :  just  now  the  enemy  was  stronger 
than  ever. 

P.  80.  **  If  we  consider  that  our  strength  is  from 
God,"  Ac.  Though  all  men  ought  to  trust  in  God  ; 
yet  our  Saviour  tells  us,  we  ought  to  regard  human 
means :  and  in  the  point  before  us,  we  are  told, 
"  that  a  king  going  forth  to  war  against  another  king, 
aitteth  down  first,  and  consulteth  whether  he  be  able 
with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  comelh  against 
him  with  twenty  thousand ;  or  else  while  the  other 
is  yet  a  great  way  ofi*,  he  sendeth  an  embassage,  and 
desireth  conditions  of  peace."  [Luke  xiv.  31, 32]. 
Our  Saviour  was  a  preacher  of  peace;  ** Peace  I 
leave  with  you;  my  peace  I  give  unto  you,"  &c. 
[John  xiv.  27].  But  the  doctor  chooseth  rather  to 
drive  on  furiously  with  Jehu.  He  answers  to  the 
question,  <*  Is  it  peace  1"  as  that  king  did  to  the 
horsemen,  **What  hast  thou  to  do  with  peace  1 
Get  thee  behind  me."  He  saith,  **  Our  ingratitude 
and  impenitence  may  defeat  the  surest  prospects  we 
have."  May  we  not  ask  him,  whose  ingntitude  1 
As  to  impenitence,  I  think  this  paragraph  is  the  only 
one  wherein  he  vouchsafes  and  that  but  very  slightly 
in  his  whole  sermon,  to  remind  the  people  of  repent- 
ance and  amendment ;  but  leaves  a  subject "  so  little 
suited  to  a  day  of  joy,"  p.  81,  to  encourage  them  to 
"go  on  to|obtain  the  end  toward  which  they  have 
made  so  many  happy  steps."  We  difler  about  that 
end ;  some  desire  peace,  others  war,  that  so  they 
may  get  money  and  power.  It  is  the  interest  of 
some  to  be  in  action,  others  to  be  at  rest :  some 
people  clap  their  finger  upon  one  point,  and  say  that 
alone  can  be  a  good  peace ;  we  say  there  be  many 
sorts  of  good  peace,  of  all  which  we  esteem  the 
queen  and  ministry  to  be  the  best  judges.  The 
doctor  tells  us,  **  Our  sins  may  force  us  to  put  an  ill 
end  to  the  war."  He  should  explain  what  he  calls 
an  ill  end ;  I  am  apt  to  think,  he  will  think  nothing 
good  that  puts  an  end  to  it,  since  he  saith,  **  Venge- 
ance may  afi*ect  not  only  us  but  generations  yet  un- 
born." That  they  have  taken  care  of  already.  We 
have  pretty  well  mortgaged  posterity,  by  the  expenses 
of  this  devouring  war :  and  must  we  never  see  an 
end  to  it,  till  there  is  not  an  enemy  left  to  contend 
with  1  for  so  our  author  would  intimate.  In  what  a 
condition  must  we  expect  to  be  long  before  that  1 
It  is  very  happy  for  the  nation  that  we  do  not  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  this  gentleman ;  that  his  voice  is  not 
necessary  toward  the  great  end  we  pant  after,  the 
unloading  of  our)  burden  and  the  mitigation  of  our 
taxes.  A  just  and  necessary  war  is  an  ostentatious 
theme,  and  may  bear  being  declaimed  on.  Let  us 
have  war ;  what  have  we  to  do  with  peace  t  We  have 
beaten  our  enemy ;  let  us  beat  him  again.  God  has 
given  us  success ;  he  encourages  us  to  go  on.  Have 
we  not  won  battles  and  towns,  passed  the  lines,  and 
taken  the  great  Bourhain ;  what  avails  our  miseries 
at  home  ;  a  little  paltry  wealth,  the  decay  of  trade, 
increase  of  taxes,  deamess  of  necessaries,  expense 
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of  blood,  and  Uves  of  our  countrymen  1  Are  there 
not  foreigners  to  supply  their  places  1  hare  not  the 
loss  of  80  many  brave  soldiers  been  offered  to  the 
legislature  as  a  reason  for  calling  in  such  numbers  of 
poor  Palatines,  as  it  were  to  fill  up  the  chasm  of 
war  and  atone  for  desolation  among  our  subjects!  If 
we  continue  thus  prodigal  of  our  blood  and  treasure, 
in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  as  little  of  the  one  as 
the  other  left ;  and  our  women,  if  they  intend  to 
multiply,  must  be  reduced,  like  the  Amazons,  to  go 
out  of  the  land  or  take  them  husbands  at  home  of 
those  wretched  strangers  whom  our  piety  and  charity 
relieved.  Of  the  natives  there  will  be  scarce  a  rem- 
nant preserved  ;  and  thus  the  British  name  may  be 
endangered  once  more  to  be  lost  in  the  German. 

Were  it  not  for  fear  of  offending  the  worthy  doctor 
I  should  be  tempted  to  compare  his  sermon  with 
one  that  some  time  since  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world  [that  of  Sacheverell] ;  but  I  am  withheld  by 
the  consideration  of  its  being  so  universally  con- 
demned, nay  prosecuted,  on  one  side.  Perhaps  the 
chaplain-general  will  not  like  the  parallel ;  there  may 
be  found  the  same  heat,  the  same  innuendoes,  upon 
different  subjects,  though  the  occasion  be  not  so 
pressing.  What  necessity  was  there  of  preaching 
up  war  to  an  army  who  daily  enrich  themselves  by 
the  continuation  of  iti  Does  he  not  think  loyalty 
and  obedience  would  have  been  a  properer  subject  1 
To  have  exhorted  them  to  a  perseverance  in  their 
duty  to  the  queen,  to  prepare  and  soften  their  minds, 
that  they  may  receive  with  resignation  if  not  applause 
whatever  her  majesty  shall  think  fit  to  transact.  The 
doctor  without  suspicion  of  flattery,  might  very  well 
have  extolled  their  great  actions,  and  congratulated 
with  them  upon  the  peace  we  are  likely  to  enjoy ; 
by  which  they  will  be  at  leisure  to  reap  the  harvest 
of  their  blood  and  toil,  take  their  rest  at  home,  and 
be  relieved  from  the  burden  and  danger  of  a  cruel 
war.  And  as  our  gratitude  will  be  ever  due  to  them 
for  delivering  us  from  our  distant  enemy  the  French, 
so  shall  we  have  reason  to  bless  whoever  are  the 
authors  of  peace  to  these  distressed  nations,  by  which 
we  may  be  freed  from  those  nearer  and  much  more 
formidable  enemies,  discontent  and  poverty  at  home. 

A  NEW  VINDICATION 

OF  THE  DUKE  OF   MARLBOROUGH  : 

IN  ANSWER  TO  A  PAMPHLET,  LATELY  PUBUSHED, 

CALLED  BOUCHAIN; 

Or.  a  Dialogue  between  the  Medley  and  the  Examiner. 

•'  'Thk  Vindication  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough'  luentirely  of 
the  author  of  the  Atalantia.'**— Joamo/  to  SteUa,  Oct.  M.  and 
Nov.  3,  1711. 


I  WAS  always  satisfied  of  the  stupidity  and  disin- 
genuity  of  the  author  who    called   himself  "  The 

■  Mr*.  Manley,  daughter  of  rir  Roger  Manley,  a  sealoua 
Rn>-alMt,  was  early  in  life  cheated  into  marriage  with  a  near 
relation  of  the  same  name,  who  had  at  the  same  time  a  former 
wife  livin:(.  Deeeited  by  her  husband,  she  was  patronized  by 
the  duchesa  of  Cleveland,  a  miatrew  of  Charles  II.;  but  the 
duchess  being  of  a  fickle  temper,  grew  tired  of  Mrs.  Manley  in 
six  months,  and  discharged  her  on  pretence  that  she  intrigued 
with  her  Jion.  Retiring  into  soUuide,  she  wrote  her  first  tra- 
gedy, "The  Royal  Miflchief."  This  play  being  acted  in  1606 
w-ith  great  success,  she  received  such  unliounded  incensie  from 
admirers  that  her  apartment  was  crowded  with  men  of  wit  and 
gaiety,  which  in  the  end  proved  fatal  to  her  virtue.  In  the 
tome  year,  she  also  published  "  The  Lost  Lover,  or  Jealous 
Husbond,     a  comedy     In  her  retired  hours  she  wrote  the 

AtaUniis  ;  for  which,  she  havinjf  made  free  in  it  with  seve- 
ral disuni?uuhed  characlrrs.  her  printer  was  aupreheiided  bv 
a  warrant  from  the  secretory^  office.  Mrs.  Manlcv,  unwilling 
an  innocent  person  should  suffer,  presented  hersel'f  before  the 
of  king  s  bench  as  the  author.    Lord  Sunderlind,  then 


Medley;"  but  nerer  till  now  to  fboronghlj  con- 
vinced of  his  assurance.  He  (or  one  who  personstn 
him)  appears,  in  a  Little  book  called  "Bouchain/'  u 
if  he  were  in  close  conference  and  great  intimacy 
with  the  Examiner  ;  where  according  to  the  u&iiur 
manner  of  modem  dialogue  be  reserres  all  the  vi! 
and  reasoning  for  himself,  and  makes  the  poor  £i- 
aminer  one  of  the  silliest,  dullest  revues  that  erer 
pretended  to  speak  or  hear  of  politics ;  nay,  he  hai 
even  treated  him  worse  than  the  real  Meiilej  did ; 
who,  though  hired  by  the  party  to  call  him  Damet 
by  the  week,  had  still  so  much  modesty  not  to  take 
away  his  understanding,  though  he  did  his  integrity. 
But  here  he  is  made  just  as  stupid  as  was  Dece«ttri 
to  introduce  all  the  fine  things  that  are  thought  & 
to  be  said  of  this  campaign ;  and  is  directed  to  ui 
those  questions  which  none  that  reads  and  lives  ic 
any  part  of  England  can  be  supposed  to  be  ignoraiit 
of,  on  purpose  to  heighten  the  glory  of  the  gcnenl 
and  abuse  the  capacities  of  the  present  niinism. 
This  method  of  his  seems  to  be  copied  from  thai 
great  genius  and  champion  of  their  cause,  the  Ob- 
servator ;  and  our  Examiner  acta  the  part  of  hi< 
countryman  Roger,  which  bow  agreeable  to  the  spi- 
rit and  sense  of  the  Examiner  may  be  easily  jad2«'l 
from  his  writing^,  which  have  met  with  a  gesenl 
approbation  for  their  wit  and  learning. 

But  leaving  the  falseness  and  improbability  of  the 
diction,  I  shall  only  consider  the  malice  and  de^ 
of  this  boute-feii,  that  would  set  the  people  on  flac>'- 
and  advance  the  general  to  a  height  where  none  bi 
ever  been  hoisted  before,  only  for  the  bare  oobc^ 
quences  that  attend  his  being  at  the  head  of  si 
army  so  often  victorious,  so  well  paid  and  n- 
couraged,  with  no  enemies  in  view  but  those  when 
it  was  familiar  to  them  to  overcome,  and  wb^. 
though  superior  in  number  (as  indeed  they  wrn  >, 
yet  are  wholly  dispirited  by  continued  losses,  zni «: 
present  restrained  by  the  positive  commands  of  tb^ir 
monarch ;  who  has  given  it  in  charge  to  Momkx 
Yillars,  not  to  venture  the  army  but  upon  mani^' 
advantages ;  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  fbrtosr. 
which  had  appeared  so  contrary  to  them  of  late,  iu 
seems  to  have  so  great  a  hand  in  the  rise  and  £ili  (^' 
empires,  and  that  period  which  is  set  to  boisu 
glory. 

This  new  Medley  would  bespeak  our  compav^ 
for  his  hero,  by  telling  of  *'  the  hard  usage  he  ^ 
met  with,  and  Uie  sufiicient  reason  he  baa  had  to  I* 
disgusted ;  his  scandalous  manner  of  treatisn:: 
from  the  Examiner  and  his  party ;  for,"  he  u}^- 
**  he  is  sensible  the  usage  he  gave  him  was  ti>^ 
wholly  from  himself."  And  again,  **  That  the  dut- 
of  Marlborough  is  divested  of  all  interest  and  autb'^ 
rity  both  at  home  and  in  the  army,  whom  so  tLvc* 
pains  have  been  taken  to  mortify,  that  he  mist' 

secretary  of  state,  being  curious  to  know  fttna  vhoa  she  sot  it- 
formation  of  several  particulars  «hich  were  supnoaed  ahcv*  V 
own  intelligence ;  she  replied,  with  great  humnit}-.  *'  tKii  ^ 
had  no  design  in  writing  further  than  her  own  amu^esseet  «* 
divesrion  in  the  country,  without  intending  paftieaIaz;Tt  flartirB-< 
and  characters ;  and  did  assure  them  that  nobodv  was  eostr-t^ 
with  her."    When  this  was  not  believed,  and  the  enerv: 
urged  against  her  by  several  circumstances,  she  said.  "  tlun  ' 
must  be  by  inspiration ;  because,  kaowing  her  own  innoerui 
she  could  account  for  it  no  other  way."    Wht<ilwr  th?w  js 
power  were  ashamed  to  bring  a  woman  to  trial  tor  a  fe«  serr 
ous  trifles,  or  whether  (her  characters  being  under  tnZBtt 
names)  the  laws  did  not  actually  resch  her,  she  vms  disri»c^~« 
after  several  public  examinations.    On  the  chsnfc  of  the  b. 
nistry  .she  lived  in  reputation  and  gaiety,  and  smn^rd  k^rwi 
in  writing  }>oeras  and  letters,  and  convening  with  the  wits,    i 
■econd  edition  of  a  volume  of  her  letters  was  pabli4wid  la  r  u 
"  Lucius."  ft  well  received  tragedy,  was  writtea  bj  her.s&- 
acted  in  171 7.    It  was  dedicated  to  sir  Richard  S'I«J<'.  » »> '  •" 
then  on  such  fHcndly  terms  with  her  that  be  wrote  tl*  i?> 
logne  to  her  play,  as  Mr.  Prior  did  the  epilogue-  She  died^jij 
11.1724. 
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either  in  dtKontent  throw  up  biB  command  or  con- 
tinue in  it  without  honour ;  whom  we  laboured  to 
make  the  mark  of  public  hatred  ;  as  if  It  were  im- 
poMtible  for  liberty  and  gratitude  to  consist  together, 
uid  men  were  to  be  ill  used  for  no  other  reason  but 
because  they  could  not  be  used  so  well  as  they  de- 
•erre."    And  further,  **  Tour  friends  may  use  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  as  ill  as  they  please  ;  but  let 
them  be  assured  in  the  end  this  will  certainly  turn 
upoa  themselves ;  and  the  time  will  come  when  it 
will  be  at  safe  to  speak  truth  of  the  present  ministry, 
as  it  ia  now  to  belie  the  old !  and  then,  my  friend, 
}-ou  may  hear  further  from  me."     Who,  after  this, 
would  not  conclude  the  duke  of  Marlborough  had 
been  turned  out  of  all,  his  estate  confiscated,  and 
himself  under  the  most  rigid  sentence  t     Nothing 
less  should  have  provoked  this  audacious  person  to 
hare  taken  such  liberty  of  speech,  and  been  guilty  of 
auch  threatenings  against  the  persons  the  queen  is 
pleased  to  honour  and  trust.     Yet,  that  we  may  ex- 
amine things  more  coolly  than  this  incendiary,  what 
hardships  has  this  great  man  to  complain  of  1     I  be- 
lieve we  shall  scarce  find  any  precedent  among  the 
Romans,  that  their  generals  abroad  ever  thought 
themselves  disobliged  upon  the  removal  of  a  quaestor 
it  home  or  the  changing  one  secretary  for  another  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  height  of  that  discontent  they  so 
much  complain  against.     The  queen,  who  seems  di- 
rected by  heaven  as  a  reward  for  her  piety,  in  the 
choice  of  her  ministers  and  officers,  did  herself  set 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  at  the  head  of  her  army ; 
•he  knew  his  long  experience  in  military  affairs; 
that  he  bad  run  through  all  the  several  degrees  of 
service,  and  either  had  a  genius  for  war  or  nothing. 
No  man  ever  entered    upon   his   command  with 
greater  encouragement ;  the  love  and  smiles  of  his 
sovereign,  the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  and  if  not 
the  personal  love  of  the  soldiers,  yet  the  hatred  they 
had  for  the  enemy  and  their  sufferings  during  the 
lite  peace  gave  them  a  double  edge  to  war,  and 
made  them  gain  such  glorious  victories  which  all 
must  own  were  got  by  the  bravery  of  the  English. 
Their  personal  valour  proved  of  use,  when  neither 
genias  in  the  general  nor  extraordinary  conduct  was 
required ;  though  none  will  dispute  his  excelling  in 
either,  it    has  chanced  that  our  greatest  victories 
have  been  obtained  more  by  the  courage  of  the  sol- 
diers than  the  Jineue  of  the  commander  ;  yet  he  has 
neaped  all  the  advantage.     Is  he  not  the  richest  and 
greatest  subject  in  Christendom  t     Has  there  not 
been  a  more  than  ordinary  application,  since  the 
troops  under  his  command  first  took  the  field,  to 
supply  them  with  everything  that  was  necessary  1 
Whoever  of  her  majesty's  subjects  were  left  unpaid, 
eare  was  taken  that  money  should  not  be  wanting 
for  the  war  in  Flanders.     Even  upon  the  change  of 
ministry,  it  was  almost  the  first  act  of  power  in  the 
nf  w,  to  borrow  money  to  send  to  the  army  under 
the  duke  of  Marlborough's  command.     He  was  so 
^  from  being  **  divested  of  all  authority  both  at 
home  and  abroad,"  that  there  was  not  any  change 
in  what  related  to  his  grace's  family,  save  the  golden 
key  ;  which  after  long  waiting  was  thought  neces- 
»ry  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  person  who  would  not 
think  herself  grown  too  great  for  the  indispensable 
utendance  of  the  place.     The  queen,  nay  the  new 
ninisters,  need  his  grace  with  the  same  goodness 
knd  confidence  in  relation  to    his  chai^ge  as  the 
'brmer  did.     What  occasion  was  there  for  discon- 
>*ntt     Did  he  ask  any  favour  and  was  refused  itt 
Had  not  her  majesty  forgiven,  nay  forgot,  that  su- 
Ui'me   mark   of  arrogance  in   the  duke   of  Marl- 
M^rough,  when  he  durst  show  himself  disobliged  at 
»:r  giving  nvray  one  regiment  without  first  obtaining 


his  leave  as'generall  Was  there  any  remembrance 
but  in  his  own  thoughts,  of  all  that  had  been  done 
by  his  party  to  perpetuate  his  command  t  If  he  was 
really  disgusted    because  one   of    his   sons-in-law 

ithe  earl  of  Sunderland],  and  the  father  of  another 
the  earl  of  GodolphinJ,  were  removed,  how  un« 
grateful  and  undutiful  was  that  behaviour  to  the 
person  that  bad  so  wonderfully  raised  him ;  to  a 
sovereign  who  had  honoured  him  with  such  super- 
lative marks  of  her  favour !  It  is  possible  he  might 
only  seem  discontented  to  please  his  family,  though 
it  has  been  shown  without  reason ;  to  which  they 
interpreted  his  going  to  Blenheim  just  before  the 
queen's  birth-day,  from  whence  he  returned  the  day 
after ;  as  if  he  purposely  chose  to  omit  paying  his 
duty  and  respects  upon  so  remarkable  an  occasion. 

But  what  mortifications,  what  hardships  are  these 
which  our  author  complains  of  1  Was  his  commission 
limited  t  had  he  not  power  to  advance  or  retreat  t 
was  he  forbidden  to  besiege  or  fight  t  was  he  com- 
manded to  take  no  steps  but  what  were  directed 
from  above  1  wherein  was  he  divested  of  his  autho- 
rity 1  when  was  this  barbarous  usage  1  was  there  any 
person  hired  to  assassinate  his  fame  or  take  away 
fkis  lifet  what  conspiracy,  what  confederacy,  to  make 
criminals  accuse  himi  did  any  of  his  enemies 
tamper  with  Monsieur  de  Guiscard,  and  offer  him 
his  life,  pardon,  and  money,  to  lay  his  villany  upon 
the  duke  t  Had  the  persons  here  in  power  a  mind 
that  his  designs  this  campaign  should  miscarry,  how 
easy  would  it  have  been  for  them  to  have  effectually 
disappointed  them  and  without  being  discovered! 
An  artful  hand  can  make  more  wonderful,  though 
concealed  movements.  But  instead  of  such  usage, 
has  he  not  been  supplied  with  all  possible  vigour  Y 
was  not  a  young  general  [the  duke  of  Ormond] 
sent  off,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  might  have 
no  occasion  of  discontent,  nor  appearance  for  com- 
plaint t  were  not  his  soldiers  fiushed  with  many 
victories  eager  and  impatient  to  be  led  on  to  more  Y 
did  he  not  very  well  know,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  Monsieur  Yillars  durst  not  fight  him,  though  he 
had  greater  numbers  than  the  duke,  since  the  king 
had  forbidden  his  venturing  his  army  without  evi- 
dent advantages  1  are  not  the  French  dispirited  and 
overawed  by  the  superior  genius  of  the  English,  by 
whom  they  have  been  so  often  vanquished  1  is  it 
then  such  a  wonder,  after  all  the  glorious  victories 
the  duke  of  Marlborough  has  obtained,  that  with 
the  same  fortune,  the  same  cause,  the  same  army, 
and  against  the  same  enemy,  his  grace  has  added 
one  inferior  fortress  to  his  greater  conquests  1  are 
the  Senset  and  the  Scheldt  more  formidable  rivers 
than  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine  Y  are  only  passing  the 
lines  near  Bouchatn  more  wonderful  then  beating 
the  French  in  their  lines  near  Brabant  1  or  have  our 
former  campaigns  been  so  barren  of  great  actions, 
that  we  need  so  much  cry  up  the  passing  of  two 
rivers  and  one  morass  where  none  durst  oppose 
them  ;  as  if  the  general's  glory  were  never  consum- 
mate till  now,  or  as  if  indeed  he  could  have  done 
less,  except  he  had  been  resolved  to  do  nothing, 
which  could  scarce  have  been  with  an  army  so  full 
of  ardour  to  fight  Y  These  flights  of  joy  upon  so 
small  an  occasion  seem  to  me  just  as  reasonable  as 
if  some  great  conqueror  should  land  in  England, 
beat  all  her  armies,  and  take  London  in  one  cam. 
paign  ;  and  yet  reserve  his  triumphs  and  the  people's 
acclamations  for  the  next,  only  upon  the  taking  of 
Islington. 

Whether  this  action,  in  respect  to  those  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  had  performed  before,  deserves  to 
be  valued  at  Uiat  height  our  author  carries  it,  may 
be  gathered  from  what  Sir  W.  Temple  says:  **Iti 
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May,  1676,  the  kin^  of  France  sent  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans  to  betiege  Bouchain.  with  some  part  of  his 
troops,  being  a  small  though  strong  place,  consider- 
able for  its  situation  to  the  defence  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands.  The  king,  with  the  strength  of  his 
army,  posted  himself  so  adrantageously  as  to  hinder 
the  prince  of  Orange  from  being  able  to  relieye  it  or 
to  fight  without  disadvantage.  The  armies  continued 
some  days  focing  one  another,  and  several  times 
drawing  out  in  order  to  battle,  which  neither  of  them 
thought  fit  to  begin.  Bouchain  was  surrendered 
the  eighth  day  of  the  siege."  Behold  the  same  circum- 
stance, attended  with  the  same  conquest,  differing 
only  in  the  number  of  days,  in  which  the  disadvan- 
tage lies  by  many  on  his  grace's  side ! 

I  can  never  believe  the  duke  of  Marlborough  will 
think  himself  obliged  to  the  author  of  this  paper  for 
representing  him  as  *'a  mortified  person,  and  one 
divested  of  all  authority  both  at  home  and  abroad ;" 
no  more  than  I  do  imagine  that  his  grace  can,  in 
his  own  nature,  be  undutiful  to  that  power  that  has 
raised  him ;  however  accidentally  he  might  once  be 
wanting  in  that  respect  he  owed  the  queen  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  regimentbelongingto  the  late  earl  of  Essex. 
Nor  when  I  remember  how  much  he  did  formerly 
for  conscience'  sake  and  the  interest  of  the  church 
of  England,  can  I  persuade  myself  he  will  now  en- 
gage against  it.  How  seasonably  did  he  decline 
king  James's  service,  when  the  papists  and  dissenters 
were  united  in  interests  to  destroy  the  church ;  king 
James,  to  whom  the  duke  of  Marlborough  waH  en- 
gaged by  the  highest  gratitude  I  He  had  saved  his 
life  in  the  Gloucester  frigate,  and  honoured  his 
grace's  family  so  far  as  to  mingle  his  own  royal 
blood  with  it.  Did  not  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
forego  the  interests  of  his  sister  and  her  children, 
hb  nephews  and  nieces  that  he  was  so  fond  of  be- 
fore, for  the  good  of  his  country  and  the  security  of 
the  Protestant  religion  t  was  he  not  contriving  to 
deliver  up  the  king  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  if  the 
design  had  not  been  prevented  Y  and  did  he  not  with- 
draw himself  from  his  benefactor  to  serve  against 
him  under  his  greatest  enemy;  protesting  in  his 
letter  to  the  king,  **  that  his  desertion  from  his  ma- 
jesty proceeded  from  no  other  cause  than  the  invio- 
lable dictates  of  conscience  and  a  high  and  necessary 
concern  for  his  religion,  with  which  he  was  in- 
structed that  nothing  could  come  in  competition  V 
Did  the  duke  do  all  this  for  \he  church  of  England ; 
and  will  our  author,  or  any  of  the  Whigglsh  side, 
persuade  us  he  can  so  far  recede  frY)m  his  former 
principles  to  take  party  against  that  very  church  he 
has  helped  to  preserve  1  to  join  in  opposition  to  her 
with  her  bitterest  foes  when  he  is  already  as  great 
and  rich  as  a  subject  ought  to  bet 

No !  no!  such  restless  spirits  as  this  writer,  who, 
in  the  words  of  Mr.  Dryden,  *'  fire  that  world 
which  they  were  sent  by  preaching  to  warm,"  those 
"Phaetons  of  mankind,"  abuse  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  persons,  and  do  themselves  honour  at  the 
expense  of  others  who,  being  equally  ignorant  of 
many  things,  yet  pretend  to  determine  of  all  the 
affairs  of  war  and  the  cabinet ;  to  inflame  the  people, 
abuse  the  ministry,  and  the  queen  through  them ; 
to  trouble  the  waters,  in  hopes  crowns  and  mitres 
may  be  found  floating  on  the  surface  and  ready  to 
fall  to  the  share  of  the  boldest  hand. 

We  shall  next  consider  the  **  scandalous  manner 
of  treatment"  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  as  this 
writer  tells  us,  *•  has  met  with  from  the  Examiner 
and  his  party  r"  for  he  is  sensible  the  usage  he  gave 
him  was  <«  not  wholly  from  himself."  How  can  he 
be  sensible  of  thati  for  to  this  day  it  does  not  ap- 
'  -^  the  Examiner  is,  nor  that  he  had  instruc- 


tions to  talk  of  Crassas,  Catiline,  or  Anthony.  That 
pen  still  remains  concealed;   neither  rewards  nor 
presents  have  been  given  to  any  that  we  can  snppow 
was  author  of  those  papers.     Whoever  he  were  he 
has  had  the  modesty  not  to  reveal  himself,  thoo^ 
his  remarks  were  only  against  thoee  persons  whom 
the  queen  had  thought  fit  to  dispense  with  from  for* 
ther  serving  her :  the  general  excepted,  as  this  writer 
would  have  us  believe,  but  he  is  the  satirist  who 
makes  the  application.    Cannot  a  person  treat  of 
the  excessive  avarice  and  sordid  behaviour  of  Marcni 
Crassus,  but  because  the  duke  of  Marlborough  » 
known  to  be  an  extreme  good  hnsband  of  his  mosej, 
he  must  needs  intend  his  grace  as  a  parallel  1    In- 
deed !  does  this  libeller  think  there  i»  so  near  t  n- 
semblance  between  them  t    Why.  where  then  is  tb« 
injusticel    To  show  that  there  has  been  any  let  hin 
convince  us  that  his  grace  is  become  generons  or 
less  in  love  with  riches,  and  the  comparison  wiU 
cease.     But  till  then,  though  he  were  the  canqaeror 
of  Europe  instead  of  Flanders,  the  people  will  be  »pi 
to  detest  a  vice  they  are  sure  to  suffer  by ;  regwlinf 
it  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  bravest  actions,  or  ind«d 
the  only  motive  to  the  performance  of  them ;  and 
where  interest  is  suspected  to  be  the  spur  to  gkwT, 
the  reputation  will  always  be  less  dear  and  sbininf- 
As  to  the  comparison  with  Catiline,  I  find  not  thi 
least  ground  for  it;    nor  can  it  be  so  intended, 
though  the  old  Medley  with  his  unfnr  quotatioa 
has  charged  it  upon  the  Examiner.    The  pas»as«?  » 
in  the  fourth  Examiner,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader, 
which  can  never  I  hope  be  applicable  to  EngUad: 
for  how  ambitious  soever  a  general  may  prow,  » 
brave  true  English  army  cannot  create  either  fiear  or 
danger  of  their  becoming  a  mercenary  army.    But 
the    author    further    tells    us,   the   Examiner  w» 
"  pleased  to  make  the  civil  comparison  of  the  dakt 
of  Marlborough  and  his   duchess  to  Anthony  and 
Fulvia."    What  is  there  said  of  Anthony  is  so  M'. 
that  it  is  scarce  worth  anybody's  taking  it  to  tbeo- 
selves.     I  am  sorry  an  author  cannot  introdse*  i 
figure,  though  in  poetry,  of  a  haughty,  proud,  wrath- 
ful, and  en"dous  woman,  but  the  application  mvA  b' 
presently  made  to  his  hand,  as  if  there  were  no  ii«* 
in  history  but  what  could  be  paralleled  in  life!   h 
such  a  case  I  must  say,  as  I  did  just  before  in  tbt 
of  Crassus,  writh  this  addition,  that  atire  there  mrK 
be  some  sort  of  resemblance  or  one's  very  firiMJd* 
would  never  dare  to  make  the  ready  comparisoo  I 

Behold  here  the  utmost  of  that  charge  this  aotlw 
has  drawn  up  of  what  has  been  done  by  way  f" 
mortification  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  Ate- 
this  is  but  one  instance  of  the  liberty  of  the^  p«* 
whereas  the  present  ministry  may  complain  <rf  ^ 
hundred ;  but  their  heads  are  too  strong  to  be  shakrt 
by  such  impotent  blasts  or  disordered  by  erw? 
libeller's  malice.  What  clouds  of  pointless  arro^ 
though  sent  with  a  good  will,  have  flown  from  i^ 
Observator,  the  Review,  and  Medley!  Howha« 
great  and  mean  geniuses  united  to  asperse  their  ««- 
duct,  and  turn  &e  management  of  the  late  p«*>=« 
in  power  upon  these !  Humours,  senseless  ballad*. 
foolish  parallels,  the  titles  of  Oxford  and  Mortiian. 
have  been  an  ample  field.  Who  but  must  6e^f 
such  wretched  wits !  I  could  quote  several  oth«»  •' 
it  were  not  reviving  them  from  their  obscurilr,  '? 
rather  giving  new  life  to  those  still-bom  8hap<4^ 
births  which  but  just  appeared  and  perished.  >'«* 
do  I  remember  any  person  to  have  so  fer  gloried  «» 
those  monstrous  productions  as  to  own  htitg  « 
parent  to  them  but  the  renowned  Dr.  Hare.  T>e 
close  of  his  fourth  letter  of  the  •«  Management  ofv^ 
War"  is  indeed  very  extraordinary;  where  be telK 
''If  they  should  describe  the  dnke  of  Mariboww* 
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to  be  a  ihort,  bltokt  i«ttiab,  ill-ahaped  ma]i«  that 
loTes  to  drink  hard,  never  speaks  to  be  understood, 
it  eitremely  reTengeful  and  Ul-bred ;  if  they  should 
represent  his  mind  to  be  a  complication  of  all  ill 
qualifiesi'*  Ac    Here  is  more  maKce,  though  less 
wit  and  truth,  than  anything  they  accuse  in  the  Ex- 
aminer.   In  times  of  liberty  and  faction  we  must 
eipect  that  the  best  persons  will  be  libelled;  the 
4itference  lies  in  the  skill  of  the  libeller.  One  draws 
near  the  life,  another  roust  write  the  name  under  or 
ebe  we  cannot  understand ;  for  as  yet  I  never  met 
one  person  that  oould  find  out  who  Dr.  Hare  de- 
signed by  his  short,  black,  fattish,  ill-shaped  man, 
though  he  has  so  fkr  exceeded  the  liberty  the  £x- 
tminer  has  taken  as  to  pretend  to  paint  the  very 
Jtneaments  of  the  body  as  well  as  those  of  the  mind. 
Thus  far  you  see  whaft  little  reason  our  author  has 
to  complain  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough's  hard 
usage ;  but  ha  grows  bolder,  and  in  Just  despair  of 
the  continuation  of  a  war  from  which  he  reaps  so 
many  advantages,  attacks  what  (notwithstanding  the 
many  refinements  of  some  late  patriots)  I  take  still 
to  be  an  undoubted  prerogative  of  the  crown,  the 
power  of  "**^'"g  peace  and  war.     This  author, 
treating  the  queen  with  as  little  consideration   aa 
bis  patrons  used  to  do,  does  not  so  much  as  consult 
her  majesty's  wisdom  and  inclination;    but  sup- 
poses, **  no  Britiih  parliament  will  ever  be  chosen 
here  that  will  ratify  an  ill  peace  or  will  not  crush  the 
bold  man  who  shall  propose  iL"     This  is  like  what 
he  says,  **  Thai  the  time  will  come  when  it  will  be 
as  safe  to  speak  truth  of  the  present  ministry  as  it  is 
to  belie  the  old."   What  can  one  suppose  from  these 
threatening*  1     They  are  such  aa  in  wisdom  should 
never  be  made,  scarce  with  an  army  to  back  them : 
did  I  not  know  the  loyalty  of  ours  I  should  fear, 
from  our  aathor's  great  intelligence,  that  they  were 
in  the  secret  to  frighten  the  ministry  and  parlia- 
ment from  taking  into  consideration  the  unanimous 
wishes  and  wants  of  our  people,  who  have  sustained 
■o  long  a  war  to  the  ruin  of  their  trade  and  a  vast 
expense  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  upon  such  dis- 
interested Tievrs  as  sure  no  people  besides  ever  did. 
NVe  very  well  know  his  reasons  for  providing  peace 
ihould  not  be  made  without  Spain;  yet  when  all 
hose  kingdoms  and  dependencies  were  united  to  the 
^mpire,  the  house  of  Austria  vras  more  terrible  to 
l:;urope  than  the  house  of  Bourbon  haa  been  since ; 
ind  a  confederate  war  was  then  successfully  carried 
»Q  as  now  to  fix  the  balance  of  power.    Let  us  but 
onsider  wliat  vronderful  things  this  ministry  has 
Iready  done  ;  let  ua  enter  into  their  character  and 
apacity,  t]»eir  true  love  of  their  country,  and  sincere 
odeaTouni  for  its  welfare ;  and  then  may  our  hearts 
e  at   rest :  and  conclude  that  whatever  peace  they 
ball  think  fit  to  advise  wOl  be  the  best  that  they 
>uJd  obtain  lor  the  aafbty  of  the  church,  the  glory  of 
»etr  soTereif^f  and  the  ease  and  bappi&ess  of  her 
hole  people*     Let  them  that  would  oppose  it  con- 
rier  hovr  many  millions  this  one  year's  war  hath 
ist  os^  w-hen  all  the  great  actions  performed  by  a 
-eat  anny*  ^vith  a  greater  general  at  their  head, 
ith  been  only  gaining  one  single  fortress ;  an  action 
much  gloried  in  a^  so  fiur  magnified  that  we  are 
ade  to  think,  it  is  of  equal  importance  to  the  most 
rtunate  campaigns !    Let  us  consider  how  long  we 
all  be  able  to  pay  such  a  price  for  so  small  a  con- 
lest  1     I  spesU^  only  of  our  money  ;  having  learned 
Kood  exajnple  not  to  value  the  blood  of  those  poor 
etches  tfaAt   are  yearly  sacrificed  in  vast  numbers 
trenches    and  at  the  foot  of  walled  towns.     But 
r  vre  w^re   even  at  the  gatea  of  Paris,  nay  that 
,iis  were  ours, — ^what  alUy  would  that  be  to  our 
rsonal  antferings  at  home  1    Let  us  look  into  our 


gaxettes  for  the  number  of  bankrupts;  along  the 
streets  of  our  metropolis  and  observe  but  the  decay 
of  trade,  the  several  shops  shut  up,  and  more  in 
daily  apprehension  of  failing.  Let  ua  remove  our- 
selves into  the  country  and  see  the  penury  of  coun- 
try gentlemen  with  small  estates  and  numerous  fiuni- 
lies  that  pay  in  such  large  proportions  to  the  war ; 
and  there  let  ua  inquire  how  acceptable,  nay,  how 
indispensable,  peace  is  to  their  further  subsisting. 
True !  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  money  in  Eng- 
land :  but  in  whose  hands  1  Those  who  have  had 
the  management  of  such  prodigious  sums  aa  have 
been  given  these  last  three-and-twenty  years,  on 
pretence  of  csrrying  on  the  vnur.  Inquire  what 
sums  the  late  lord-treasurer  [lord  Godolphin]  left 
the  exchequer,  and  what  immense  debts  in  the  navy 
and  elsewhere  :  bow  the  funds  were  all  anticipated 
or  loaded.  Observe  but  what  industry  has  been 
used  that  the  late  party  should  part  with  none  of 
their  vast  wealtii  to  assist  the  present  exigencv,  and 
then  let  us  wonder  at  the  wisdom  and  conduct  of 
that  ministry  which  has  been  able  to  wade  through 
all  these  difficulties,  restore  credit,  and  uphold  the 
armies  abroad :  and  can  we  doubt  after  this  of  their 
entering  into  Uie  true  interests  of  the  nation  or  dis- 
pute the  peace  they  shall  think  fit  to  advise  the  queen 
to  make  1  How  can  our  malicious  author  say,  **  That 
it  will  be  a  severe  mortification  for  so  great  and  suc- 
cessful a  general  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  victories 
thrown  all  away  at  once  by  a  shameful  and  scandalous 
peace  ;  after  a  war  of  nine  years,  carried  on  with 
continued  successes,  greater  than  have  been  known 
in  story  t  And  how  grievous  must  it  be  to  him  to 
have  no  footstep  remain  except  the  building  at 
Woodstodi,  of  all  the  great  advantages  which  he  has 
obtained  for  the  queen  and  the  British  nation 
against  their  dangerous  enemy;  and  consequently 
of  his  own  extraordinary  merit  to  her  majesty  and 
his  country  1"  No!  are  they  about  to  take  the 
Garter  from  himt  to  unprince,  unduke  himi  to 
confiscate  all  his  large  possessions  except  Wood- 
stock 1  those  vast  sums  in  the  banks  of  Venice, 
Genoa,  and  Amsterdam!  Hia  stately  moveables, 
valuable  paintings,  costly  jewels,  and  in  a  word, 
those  immense  riches  of  which  himself  and  his  lady 
(as  good  an  accountant  as  she  is)  do  not  yet  know  the 
extent  oft  Are  all  these,  I  say,  to  be  resumed,  and 
nothing  remaining  but  that  edifice  or  mtrnmUQ  of  a 
subject's  ambition,  the  stately  walls  of  Blenheim, 
built  while  his  gracioua  benefactress  is  contented  to 
take  up  her  residence  in  an  old  patched-up  palace, 
during  the  burden  of  a  heavy  war,  without  once  de- 
siring to  rebuild  Whitehall  till  by  the  blessing  of 
peace  her  subjects  shall  be  capacitated  to  undergo 
the  necessary  taxes  1  I  am  aahamed  to  enumerate 
those  obligations  the  duke  has  to  his  queen  and 
country,  while  he  haa  auch  wretched  and  ungrateful 
advocatea,  who  bellow  his  uneasiness  and  exaggerate 
his  mortifications.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  times 
that  we  cannot  explain  to  our  own  people  the  occa* 
sion  we  have  for  a  peace  without  letting  our  enemies 
into  our  necessities,  by  which  they  may  rise  in  their 
demands.  Could  there  be  a  poll  made  and  voicea 
collected  from  house  to  house,  we  should  quickly 
see  how  unsnimous  our  people  are  for  a  peace ;  those 
excepted  who  either  gain  by  the  war  or,  concealing 
their  hoards,  pay  but  small  proportions  toward  it ; 
an  art  well  known  and  practised  in  this  great  city, 
where  a  person  worth  many  thousands  shall  get 
himself  rated  atbutone,  two,  or  three  hundred  pounds 
stock ;  while  the  poor  landed  man  is  forced  to  pay 
to  the  extent  because  his  estate  is  known  and  accord- 
ingly valued. 
To  conclude  :  I  think  in  the  hands  we  are  in  we 
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need  not  dispute  our  safety ;  and  if,  as  this  author 
would  insinuate,  even  a  separate  peace  should  be 
intended  by  some  of  our  allies,  after  the  example  of 
our  wise  neighbours  the  Dutch  at  the  treaty  of  Nime- 
guen,  the  generality  of  the  people  will  be  easily 
brought  to  agree  that  it  is  better  than  no  peace  at 
all.  They  know  that  our  ministry  are  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  interest  of  the  nation  and 
are  so  tender  of  its  welfare,  thatTthey  will  not  con- 
sent to  take  one  step  in  this  affair  but  what  makes 
for  the  glory  of  the  queen  and  the  happiness  of  her 
subjects. 


A  TRUE  RELATION 

OF  THE  SEVERAL  FACTS  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 

THE  INTENDED  RIOT  AND  TUMULT  ON  QUEEN 

ELIZABETH'S  BIRTH-DAY: 

Gathered  from  aatheatic  acoounta;  and  poblifthed  for  the 

iafurmatioa  of  all  true  lovers  of  our  oonitituUoa 

in  church  and  state. 


Thb  Journal  to  Stella  ha*  the  following  paiaaces  conoeruing 
thb  designed  riot  and  the  pamphlet  which  contains  an  account 
of  it: 

"Tliia  is  queen  Elisabeth's  Urtlidav.  usually  kept  in  thU 
town  by  prentices,  ice.  But  the  Whigs  designed  a  mighty  pro- 
cession by  midnight;  and  had  laid  out  a  thousand  pounds,  to 
dross  up  tlie  pope,  devil,  cardinals.  Sacheverell,  &c..  and  carry 
them  with  torches  about  and  burn  them.  They  did  it  by  con- 
tribution. Garth  gave  five  guineas.  But  they  were  seised 
last  night  by  order  tnm  the  secreury.** 

-'  I  am  told  the  owners  are  so  impudent  that  they  intend  to 
replevy  them  by  law.  I  am  assured  that  ibe  figure  of  the  devil 
Is  made  as  like  lord  treasurer  as  they  could.** 

"  I  saw  to-day  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the  other  figures  of 
cardinals,  &c.,  flfteeu  in  all,  which  have  made  such  a  noise. 
I  have  put  an  uudet«trapper  upon  writing  a  twopenny  pamphlet, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  whole  design.'*^ 


London,  Nov.  S4,  1711. 
Sir, — I  am  very  sorry  so  troublesome  a  companion 
as  the  gout  delays  the  pleasure  I  expected  by  your 
conversation  in  town.  You  desire  to  know  the  truth 
of  what  you  call  "a  ridiculous  story/*  inserted  in 
"  Dyer's  Letter"  •  and  «« The  Postboy,"  concerning 
the  figures  that  were  seized  in  Drury-lane,  ana 
seemed  only  designed  for  the  diversion  of  the  mob, 
to  rouse  their  old  antipathy  to  popery  and  create 
new  aversion  in  them  to  the  pretender.  If  indeed 
this  had  been  their  only  intent  your  reflections 
would  be  reasonable,  and  your  compassion  pardon- 
able. It  is  an  odd  sort  of  good  nature  to  griere  at 
the  rabble's  being  disappointed  of  their  sport,  or  as 
you  please  to  term  it,  "  of  what  would  for  the  time 
being  have  certainly  made  them  very  happy."  But, 
Sir,  you  will  not  fail  to  change  your  opinion  when 
I  shall  tell  you  that  there  was  never  a  blacker  design 
formed  unless  it  were  blowing  up  the  parliament 
house.  No  mortal  can  foresee  what  might  have 
been  the  ill  effects  if  it  had  once  come  to  execution. 
We  are  well  assured,  that  under  pretence  of  custom 
and  zeal  and  what  they  call  an  innocent  diversion, 
lurked  a  dangerous  conspiracy:  for  whoever  goes 
about  to  disturb  the  public  peace  and  tranquillity 
must  needs  be  enemies  to  the  queen  and  her  govern- 
ment. 

You  have  been  informed  of  the  surprising  gene- 
rosity and  fit  of  housekeeping  the  German  princess 
has  been  guilty  of  this  summer  at  her  country  seat, 
in  direct  contradiction  to  her  former  thrifty  manage- 
ment ;  yet,  to  do  her  justice,  she  is  not  so  parsimo- 
nious as  her  lord  nor  seU  half  that  value  upon  a 

gsLtSSS*^"  "•*  **^  ^  '^^"^^  especially  by  the  country 


guinea :  though  her  dexterity  in  getting  be  as  gnat 
as  his,  he  outdoes  her  in  preserving.    She  has  had 
a  wonderful  address  in  some  things!  witneia  the 
known  story  of  the  diamond,  which  is  aa  great  in 
instance  of  good  management  on  her  side  u  my 
lord's  making  one  suit  of  clothes  serve  three  seta  of 
buttons  can  be  of  his  frugality.     She  seema  to  hart 
forgotten  or  rather  outlived  all  the  softer  paMioas 
those  beautiful  blemishes  for  which  they  are  oft^D 
pitied  by  our  sex  but  never  really  hated.    "Wnih, 
ill  nature,  spleen,  and  revenge,  are  those  with  whom 
her  ladyship  has  been  in  league  for  many  months; 
she  has  even  fallen  into  the  common  weakno«of 
unfortunate  women,  who  have  recourse  to  ailly  ffl- 
lows  called  conjurors,  or  perhaps  in  imitation  of  her 
mother  her  ladyship  wanted  a  very  witch ;  she  woaU 
give  anything  to  converse  with  a  real  witch :  at  laM 
she  took  up  with  a  wizard,  an  ignorant  creituK 
who  pretends  to  deal  with  the  stars,  and  by  corr^ 
sponding  with  thief-catchers  helps  people  to  tbrir 
goods  when  they  have  been  stolen.     To  pleaae  ^ 
highness  he   revived   an   old  cheat   of  making  m 
image  like  the  person  she  most  hated,  upon  whid 
image  he  would  so  far  work  by  enchantment,  thai 
him  it  represented  from  that  moment  should  gn^r 
distempered  and  languish  out  his  short  life  in  ditrm 
sort  of  pains.     Since  the  wizard  was  taken  into  t^ 
lady's  pay  a  certain  great  man  has  happened  to  fr> 
indisposed,   by  which  means  she  remains  very  w^S 
satisfied  with  the  experiment,  and    imagines  iK^ 
accident  to  be  owing  to  the  force  of  her  enchant- 
ment, from  which  she  promises  herself  still  grr^'^ 
events.     Though  we  laugh  at  the  foUy,  we  cattt 
but  remark  the  malice  of  the  attempt. 

On  Friday  the  16th  of  November,  the  headi  "^ 
the  party  met  at  the  new  palace,  where  the  \»i' 
viceroy  recounted  to  them  the  happy  disposiiioH'^ 
affairs,  and  concluded  '*  That  notwithstandiof  a^* 
their  misfortunes  they  had  still  to-morrow  fori'.' 
This  person  who  had  so  often  boasted  himself  iip<^ 
his  talent  for  mischief,  invention,  lying,  and  i' 
making  a  certain  UUSmUero  song,  with  which  if ;  \ 
will  believe  himself  he  sung  a  deluded  prince  oati 
three  kingdoms,  was  resolved  to  try  if  by  the  m " 
"  No  peace,  high  church,  popery,  and  the  pretendr." 
he  could  halloo  another  in.  There  were  se"^ 
figures  dressed  up ;  fifteen  of  them  were  found  ir  ^' 
empty  house  in  Drury-lane  ;  the  pope,  the  pretec<  ft 
and  the  devil,  seated  under  a  state  whereof  the  f*" 
nopy  was  scarlet  stuff  trimmed  with  deep  silver frin?" 
the  pope  was  as  fine  as  a  pope  need  to  be,  the  if 
as  terrible,  the  pretender  habited  in  scarlet  b^'' 
with  silver,  a  full  fair  long  periwig,  and  a  hat  as* 
I  feather.  They  had  all  white  gloves,  not  excpft^-* 
the  very  devils,  which  whether  quite  so  ppop«  ^ 
leave  to  the  learned.  This  machine  was  dedU?*' 
to  be  borne  upon  men's  shoulders ;  the  lone  t-^ 
dependant  from  the  figures  were  to  conceal  th<^ 
that  carried  them.  Six  devils  were  to  api^««^  * 
drawing  the  chariot,  to  be  followed  by  four  cani:!^' 
in  fine  proper  habits ;  four  Jesuits  and  four  Frar '* 
can  friars,  each  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves  ca. ' 
pair  of  beads,  and  a  flaming  or  if  you  please  a  blA*'* 
falchion  in  their  hands.  Pray  judge  if  sucb  a  ]  - 
rade  should  at  any  time  appear  without  the  pr^^ 
disposition  of  lights,  &c.,  as  was  here  intended: '' 
you  not  believe  it  would  be  ft  sufficient  call  rr  ^' 
multitude  ;  and  that  they  would  never  forsake  it  '^^ 
their  curiosity  had  been  satisfied  to  the  fiiU  t  ^^ 
man  in  his  senses  may  find  this  was  a  dehb*^^^  - 
well  as  a  great  expense.  To  prepare  men's  ct 
for  sedition  one  Stoughton's  sermon  (which  '  ' 
burnt  by  the  comipon  hangman  in  Irelanii  by  «^  ' 
of  the  house  of  lords),  preached  at  St.  Pauvi'>  > 
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Dublin  tnd  printed  there,  wu  that  very  week  re- 
printed here  and  handed  about  with  extreme  dill- 
^nce:  and  to  fill  the  people  with  false  fear  and 
terror  they  had  some  days  before  reported  that  the 
queen  was  dangerously  ill  of  the  gout  in  her  stomach 
and  bowels.    The  very  day  of  the  designed  process 
tion  it  was  whispered  upon  the  Exchange  and  all 
oTer  the  city  that  she  was  dead.    A  gentlewoman 
that  makes  wax-work  declares  "That  some  time 
before,  certain  persons  of  quality  as  she  judged, 
who  csUed  one  another  sir  Harry,  sir  John,   sir 
James,  Ac.,  came  to  her  house  and  bespoke  several 
wax-work  figures,  one  for  a  lady ;   they  agreed  to 
her  price,  paid  half  in  hand  and  the  rest  when  they 
fetched  them  away."     These  figures  are  not  yet 
taken.     One  was  designed  to  represent  the  lord- 
treasurer,  the  lady  Mrs.  Masham,  and  the  rest  the 
other  great  officers  of  the  court,  with  Dr.  Sacheverell, 
which  the  workwoman  was  ordered  to  make  as  like 
hia  picture  as  possibly  she  could.     A  certain  lady 
renowned  for  beauty*  at  the  princess's  palace  desired 
that  she  might  have  the  dressing  up  of  the  young 
handsome  statesman**  whose  bright  parts  are  so  ter- 
rible  to  the  enemies  of  his  country ;  in  order  to  it  she 
proposed  borrowing  from  the  playhouse  ^sop's  large 
white  horsehair  periwig.     Her  lord<^  furnished  out 
the  rest  of  the  materials  from  the  queen's  wardrobe. 
No  wonder  he  should  be  an  enemy  to  peace  when 
his  father  gains  so  much  by  the  continuance  of  the 
war,  nor  that  a  certain  young  duchess  was  so  eager 
to  have  him  go  in  disguise  with  the  viceroy  when 
bit  absence  was  convenient ! 

Further  to  convince  you  that  this  was  a  premedi- 
tated design*  and  carried  on  in  all  it  forms,  proper 
persons  had  been  busy  beforehand  to  secure  a  thou- 
nod  mob,  to  carry  lights  at  this  goodly  procession.^ 
Dne  of  these  agents  came  to  a  victualling-house  in 
L^Ure  Market ;  he  called  for  drink  and  the  master  of 
he  bouse,  of  whom  he  inquired,  **  If  he  could  pro- 
sure  him  forty  stout  fellows  to  carry  flambeaux  on 
Saturday  the  17th  instant,  to  meet  there  at  one 
>' clock  f  They  should  have  a  crown  apiece  in  hand, 
Ad  whatever  they  drank  till  five  he  would  be  there 

0  see  discharged."  At  such  a  proposal  mine  host 
Ticked  up  his  ears,  and  told  his  honour,  "His 
toQour  need  not  fear  but  that  he  might  have  as  many 
s  his  honour  pleased  at  that  price."  Accordingly 
e  fetched  in  several  from  the  market,  butchers, 
ripe-men,  poulterers'  prentices,  who  joyfully  listed 
tiemselves  against  the  day,  because  it  was  to  be  a 
oiiday  and  they  should  not  stand  in  need  of  their 
kasters'  leave  ;  "for  on  queen  Bess's  day,"  they 
ud,  **  they  always  went  out  of  course."  The  landlord 
romised  to  jnake  up  the  complement  by  the  ap- 
Dinted  time  with  honest  lads,  who  would  be  glad  to 
ti  their  bellies  full  of  drink  and  a  crown  apiece  in 

1  honest  way.  AU  was  agreed  upon,  the  gentleman 
ud  the  reckoning,  which  came  to  a  considerable 
nu  in  beer  and  brandy  for  his  mob,  and  departed 
ith  assurance  of  being  there  at  one  o'clock  to  meet 
s  myrmidons;  but  the  matter  being  discovered 
i  has  not  bcien  heard  of  since,  to  the  great  disap- 
untment  of  the  good  man  and  the  people  he  had 
igaged.  The  like  was  done  in  several  parts  of  the 
wju  They  had  secured  to  the  number  as  I  told 
u  of  one    thousand  persons,  who  were  so  hired 

carry  Ughta,  though  they  knew  not  to  what  end, 
'ubtless    for  a   burial,   among  whom   were   many 

the  very  loot  guards.     Drinking  from  one  to  five, 

is  plain  they  were  to  be  made  drunk,  the  better  to 

'  Lady  Marv  Chnzchill,  dneheM  of  Montagus,  youngeit 
ighter  of  John  dnke  of  Marlborongh. 

>  Mr.  aerretary  St.  John. 

>  John,  th0  wwcod  duke  of  Montague. 
'  Itlaminatod  toy  flambeaux. 


qualify  them  for  what  mischief  was  designed  by  their 
proper  leaders.  The  viceroy  [lord  Wharton],  with 
some  others  of  as  good  and  two  or  three  of  better 
rank  than  himself,  were  resolved  to  act  in  disguise  ; 
the  viceroy  like  a  seaman,  in  which  he  hoped  to 
outdo  Massaniello  of  Naples,  whose  £ame  he  very 
much  envies  for  the  mighty  mischief  he  occasioned. 
His  busy  head  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  design, 
and  he  would  take  it  very  ill  if  he  were  robbed  of  the 
glory.  He  had  lately  proved  the  power  of  an  acci- 
dental mob,'  and  therefore  hoped  much  better  from 
a  premeditated  one ;  he  did  not  doubt  inflaming  them 
to  his  wish  by  the  noise  of  popery  and  the  pretender, 
by  which  they  would  be  put  into  a  humour  to  bum 
even  Dr.  Sacheverell  and  the  other  effigies.  At  their 
several  bonfires  where  the  parade  was  to  make  a 
stand,  the  preliminary  articles  were  to  be  thrown  in, 
with  a  cry  of  *'  No  peace  ;"  and  proper  messengers 
were  to  come  galloping  as  if  like  to  break  their  necks, 
their  horses  aU  in  a  foam,  who  should  cry  out,  **  The 
queen,  the  queen,  was  dead  at  Hampton  Court.*' 
At  the  same  time  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was  to 
make  his  entry  through  Aldgate  where  he  was  to  be 
met  with  the  cry  of  "  Victory,  Bouchain,  the  lines, 
no  peace,  no  peace."  If  matters  had  once  come  to 
this  pass,  I  do  not  see  what  could  have  hindered  the 
leaders  from  doing  all  the  mischief  they  desired,  from 
exalting  and  pulling  down  whom  they  pleased,  nor 
from  executing  during  the  rage  of  the  people,  pre* 
possessed  as  they  would  be  with  the  news  of  the 
queen's  death,  whatever  violence,  injustice,  and 
cruelty,  they  should  think  fit.  They  had  resolved 
before  what  houses  should  be  burnt.  They  were  to 
begin  with  one  in  Essex-street,  where  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts  meet,  /rom  whence  a  late  dis- 
covery has  been  made  of  vast  sums  annually  received 
by  a  great  man  for  his  permission  to  serve  the  army 
with  bread.  _  They  said,  **  Harley  should  have  better 
luck  than  they  expected  if  he  escaped  de  Witting  ; 
they  would  set  people  to  watch  him  all  that  day  that 
they  might  know  where  to  find  him  when  they  had 
occasion."  And  truly  who  can  answer  for  the  conse- 
quence of  such  a  tumult,  the  rage  of  a  mad  drunken 
populace,  fomented  by  such  incendiaries  (for  the 
whole  party,  to  a  man,  were  engaged  to  be  there)  t  I 
do  not  see  how  the  city  could  have  escaped  destruc- 
tion. There  were  many  to  kindle  fires,  none  to  put 
them  out.  The  Spectator  who  ought  to  be  but  a 
looker  on,  was  to  have  been  an  assistant,  that  seeing 
London  in  a  flame,  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
paint  after  the  life,  and  remark  the  behaviour  of  the 
people  in  the  ruin  of  their  country,  so  to  have  made  a 
diverting  Spectator.  But  I  cannot  but  look  up  to 
God  Almighty  with  praise  for  our  deliverance,  and 
really  think  we  have  very  much  need  of  a  thanks- 
giving ;  for  in  all  probability,  the  mischief  had  been 
universal  and  irremediable.  I  tremble  to  think  what 
lengths  they  would  have  gone :  I  dare  not  so  much 
as  imagine  it.  They  had  taken  Massaniello's  in- 
surrection for  a  precedent,  by  which  all  who  were 
not  directly  of  their  own  party  had  suifered,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  what  we  know  of  their 
nature,  and  by  what  is  already  discovered,  though 
there  is  doubtless  a  great  deal  more  behind.  As  soon 
as  the  figures  were  seised,  they  dispatched  away  a 
messenger  express  to  the  place  where  it  was  known 
the  duke  intended  to  land,  to  tell  him  he  might  now 
take  his  own  time ;  there  was  no  occasion  '*  for  his 
being  on  Uie  17th  instant,  by  seven  at  night,  at  Aid- 
gate  ;"  and  so  he  lay  that  night  five  miles  short  of 
Uie  town. 

However  the  viceroy  may  value  himself  upon  this 
design,  he  seems  but  to  have  copied  my  lord  Shaftes- 

*  The  rk^  In  the  cavse  of  Dr.  Sacbevenll. 
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bury  in  1679,  on  the  tame  anniTeraaiy.  It  is  well 
known,  by  the  fayour  of  the  mob,  they  hoped  then 
to  have  made  the  duke  of  Monmouth  king,  who  was 
planted  at  sir  Thomas  Fowls's  at  Temple  bar,  to  wait 
the  eTent ;  while  the  rest  c^  the  great  men  of  his 
party  were  oyer  the  way  at  Henry  VIII*»  tavern. 
King  Charles  had  been  persuaded  to  come  to  sir 
Francis  Child's  to  see  the  procession ;  but  before  it 
began,,he  had  private  notice  given  him  to  retire,  for 
fear  of  what  mischief  the  mob  might  be  wrought  up 
to.  He  did  so ;  which  ruined  the  design  they  had 
to  seize  on  his  person  and  proclaim  the  duke  king. 
This  was  the  scheme  our  modem  politicians  went 
upon.  One  of  them  was  heard  to  say,  '*  They  must 
have  more  diversions  than  one,  i.  e,  burning,  for  the 
good  people  of  London ;  since  the  mob  loved  to 
create  as  well  as  to  destroy." 

By  this  time,  I  do  not  doubt,  sir,  but  you  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  innocence  of  this  in- 
tended procession,  which  they  publicly  avow,  and 
tell  the  ministnr  they  are  welcome  to  make  what 
they  can  of  it,  knowing  themselves  safe  by  having 
only  intended  not  acted  the  mischief;  if  it  had 
once  come  to  that,  they  would  have  been  so  far 
above  the  fear  of  pimishment  for  their  own  crimes 
as  to  become  executioners  of  the  innocent. 

Truly  I  think  the  malice  of  that  party  is  immortal, 
since  not  to  be  satiated  with  twenty-three  years' 
plunder,  the  blood  of  so  many  wretches,  nor  the  im- 
mense debt  with  which  they  have  burdened  us. 
Through  the  unexampled  goodness  of  the  queen 
and  the  lenity  of  the  other  parts  of  the  legislature, 
they  are  su^red  to  sit  down  unmolested,  to  bask 
and  revel  in  that  wealth  they  have  so  unjustly  ac- 
quired :  yet  they  pursue  their  principles  yHth  un. 
wearied  industry,  club  their  wit,  money,  politics, 
toward  restoring  their  party  to  that  power  from 
whence  they  are  fallen ;  which,  since  they  find  so 
difficult,  they  take  care  by  all  methods  to  disturb 
and  vilify  those  who  are  in  possession  of  it.  Peace 
is  such  a  bitter  pill  they  know  not  how  to  swallow ; 
to  poison  the  people  against  it  they  try  every  nail, 
and  have  at  last  hit  of  one  they  think  vnll  go,  and 
that  they  drive  to  the  head.  They  cry,  *•  No  peace  I" 
till  the  trade  of  our  nation  be  entirely  given  up  to 
our  neighbours.  Thus  they  would  carry  on  the 
public  good  of  Europe  at  the  expense  of  our  private 
destruction.  They  cry,  "  Our  trade  will  be  ruined 
if  the  Spanish  West  Indies  remain  to  a  son  of 
France  ;'*  though  the  death  of  his  father  may  cause 
Philip  to  forget  his  birth  and  country,  which  he  left 
so  young.  After  the  decease  of  his  grandfather  he 
will  be  only  the  brother  of  a  haughty  rough-natured 
king,  who  in  all  probability  may  give  him  many 
occasions  to  become  every  day  more  and  more  a 
Spaniard. 

They  do  not  allow  the  dauphin's  or  the  emperor's 
death  have  made  an  alteration  in  affkirs,  and  confide 
all  things  to  the  supine  temper  of  the  Austrian 
princes;  from  whence  they  conclude  there  can  be 
no  danger  in  trusting  half  Europe  to  the  easy  un- 
active  hands  of  such  an  emperor.  But  may  not 
another  Charles  Y.  arise  1  another  Philip  II.  1  who, 
though  not  possessed  of  the  Austrian  territories, 
gave  more  trouble  and  terror  to  England  than  ever 
she  fielt  fi^m  France ;  inasmuch  as  had  not  the  seas 
and  winds  fought  our  battles,  their  invincible  Armada 
had  certainly  brought  upon  us  slavery  and  a  popish 
queen !  Neither  is  it  a  new  thing  for  princes  to  im- 
prove as  well  as  degenerate.  Power  generally  brings 
a  change  of  temper.  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us, 
•♦  That  the  great  duke  of  Burgundy  in  his  youth 
hated  the  thoughts  of  war  and  the  &tigne  of  the  field. 
After  he  had  fought  and  gained  one  battle  he  loved 


nothing  else ;  and  could  never  be  easy  in  peace,  bat 
led  all  his  life  in  war,  and  at  length  died  in  it;  for 
want  of  other  enemies  fighting  against  the  poor 
barren  Swissers,  who  were  possessed  of  nothing 
worth  contending  for." 

But  it  is  not  reason,  or  even  Acts,  that  can  rabdm 
this  stubborn  party.  They  bear  down  all  by  noiie 
and  misrepresentation.  They  are  but  will  not(i«em 
convinced,  and  make  it  their  business  to  preyeat 
others  from  being  so.  If  tiiey  can  but  rail  and  raise 
a  clamour  they  hope  to  be  believed,  though  the 
miserable  effecta  of  their  mal-admintstntion  are  ten 
thousand  to  one  against  them ;  a  festering  obvioos 
sore,  which  when  it  can  be  healed  we  know  not, 
though  the  most  famous  artists  apply  their  conMant 
skill  to  endeavour  at  a  cure.  Their  aversion  to  uj 
government  but  their  own  is  unalterable ;  like  some 
rivers  that  are  said  to  pass  through  without  min- 
gling with  the  sea,  though  disappearing  for  a  time, 
Uiey  rise  the  same  and  never  ehimge  their  nature. 

I  am,  air,  Ac 


The  preceding  tract  will  be  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  account  of  the  subject  of  it,  tfmnscrihed 
from  a  folio  half-sheet  published  in  1711 : — 

•(  An  account  of  the  mock  procession  of  bomiBg 
the  pope  and  the  chevalier  de  St.  George,  intended 
to  be  performed  on  the  17th  Instant,  being  the  an- 
niversary of  queen  Elisabeth  of  pious  and  giorioos 
memory. 

"  The  owners  of  the  pope,  the  cheratier  de  St 
George,  fourteen  cardinals,  and  as  many  deyils, 
which  were  taken  out  of  a  house  in  Dniiy-lsne  &t 
midnight  between  the  16th  and  17th  instant,  and 
exposed  to  view  at  the  Cockpit  for  nothing  (on  the 
latter  of  those  days),  think  fit  to  aoqua.int  the  world 
that  their  intention  in  making  them  was,  with  those 
and  other  images  (in  case  their  goods  had  not  bees 
forcibly  taken  away),  to  have  formed  the  following 
procession : — 

"  Twenty  watchmen  to  clear  the  way,  with  link- 
boys  lighting  them  on  each  side. 

**  Twenty-four  bagpipes  marching  four  and  four, 
and  playing  the  memorable  tune  of  LtUibuliero. 

**  Ten  watchmen  marching  two  and  two,  to  pie* 
vent  disorder. 

<*  Four  drums  in  mourning,  with  the  pope's  armi 
in  their  caps. 

"  A  figure  representing  cardinal  Goalteri,  lateij 
made  by  the  pretender  protector  of  the  Eusli^ 
nation,  looking  down  on  Uie  ground  in  a  sorrowfal 
posture  ;  his  train  supported  by  two  missionaiiei 
from  Rome,  supposed  to  be  now  in  England. 

**  Two  pages,  throwing  beads,  bulls,  pardons,  and 
indulgences. 

<*  Two  jack-puddings  sprinkling  holy  water. 

**  Twelve  hautboys  playing  the  tune -of  the  Green- 
wood-tree. 

**  Two  lackeys  on  each  side  of  them  bearinc 
streamers,  with  these  words,  NolummB  L^get  An- 
ghm  mutare,  being  the  device  on  the  colours  of  the 
right  reverend  the  bishop  of  London's  troops  when 
he  marched  into  Oxford  in  the  year  1688. 

**  Six  beadles  with  protestant  flails  in  their  hands. 

'<  These  followed  by  four  persons  bearing  streamers, 
each  with  the  pictures  of  the  seven  bishops  who  wef« 
sent  to  the  Tower. 

'*  Twelve  monks,  representing  the  fellows  who 
were  put  into  Magdalen -college  in  Oxford  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  protestants. 

"  Twelve  streamer-bearers  with  different  dcviee^ 
representing  sandals,  ropes,  beads,  bald  pates,  and 
big-bellied  nuns. 
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**  A  lawyer,  Kpresenting  the  clerk  of  the  high 
commission  court. 

"  TireWe  heralds  marching  one  after  another  at  a 
great  distance,  with  pamphlets  setting  forth  king 
James  H.'s  power  of  dispensizig  with  the  test  and 
penal  laws.        < 

**  On  each  side  of  the  heralds  fifty  links. 

"  After  these  four  hi  friars  in  their  hahits,  streamers 
carried  over  their  heads,  with  these  words,  *  Eat  and 
pray.* 

»  Four  Jesuits  in  English  habits,  with  flower-de- 
Inces  on  their  shoulders,  inscribed,  *  Indefeasible/ 
and  masks  on  their  faces,  on  which  is  writ  *  The 
house  of  Hanover.' 

*'  Four  Jesuits  in  their  proper  habits. 

*'  Four  cardinals  of  Rome  in  their  red  hats  curi* 
ottsly  wrought. 

'*  The  pope  under  a  magnificent  canopy,  with  a 
right  silver  fringe,  accompanied  by  the  chevalier  St. 
George  on  the  left  and  his  counsellor  the  devil  on 
his  right. 

**  The  whole  procession  closed  by  twenty  streamers, 

on  each  of  which  was  wrought  these  woi^s : 

God  blMi  qneen  Aime,  the  tt«tlon*s  gx«at  defender  I 
Keep  out  Uie  Preneh,  the  pope,  and  the  preteader. 

"  In  this  order  it  was  intended,  with  proper  re- 
liefs of  lights  at  several  stations  in  the  march,  to  go 
through     Drury-lane,    Long*acre,     Gerrard-street, 
Piccadilly,  Germain-street,  8t.  James's-square,  Fell- 
meU,  Strand,  Catherine-street,  Russell-street,  Drury- 
lane,  Great  Queen-street,  Little  Queen-street,  HoU 
bonm,  Newgate-street,  ComhiU,  Bishopsgate-street, 
where  thej  were  to  wheel  about  and  return  thorough 
to  St.  Paul's-churchyard  to  Fleet-street.     And  at 
the  Temple,  before  the  statue  of  that  illustrious  lady 
whose  annirersary  was  then  celebrated,  that  queen 
wearing  a  Teil,  on  which  are  drawn  the  picture  of 
her  present   majesty,  and  under  it  the  battles  of 
Blenheim,  Ramillies,  Oudenarde,  and  the  passes  of 
the  lines   in  this  present  year,  1711,  alter  proper 
ditties  were  sung,  the  pretender  was  to  have  been 
fommitted  to  the  flames,  being  first  absolved  by  the 
cardinal  Gualteri.    After  that  the  said  cardinal  was 
to  be  absolved  by  the  pope,  and  burnt.     And  then 
the  devil  was  to  Jump  into  the  flames  with  his  holi- 
ne«a  in  his  arms. 
'*  And  let  all  the  people  say — Amen." 
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IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  SMALL  COUKTIBR  TO  A 
GREAT  STOCKJOBBER. 


«• 


'Omnia  Roma 


CTona^vetio. "— Jvvsmal,  lU.  168. 


Dm  I  tell  yoa  of  a  lemindrel  aboot  the  court,  that  lelU  em- 
loymenle  to  igaoruit  people  and  eheaU  them  of  their  monev  ? 
b»  Utely  mmdm  a.  bargain  for  the  Tiee^hamberlain's  pUuse  for 
f"*!..  and  h%d  reoeiTcd  iome  ffulaeu  eanieft;  but  the  whole 
\'m^  ira«  diflcoTered  the  other  day,  and  examination  taken  of 

by  Iwrd  DaitJDoath.  and  I  hope  he  will  be  swinged.  The 
c«  ch«ml)0rlain  fold  me  several  paitiealan  of  it  last  night  at 
rd  MA«ham'a.*'^^iwnMi/(</Ste/ia. March S4,  Hll-lS. 

V  that  friendly  dispute  which  happened  hetween  as 
»me  time  ago*  whereinyou  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
le  city  politics  outdid  those  of  the  court,  I'remein- 
rr  there  'WMB  nothing  upon  which  you  seemed  to 
ride  yourself  more  than  that  mystery  of  your  hre- 
tren  in  Bxcbange  Alley,  which  is  usually  called 
seiling  the  besr's  skin ;"  whereby  a  very  beneficial 


trade  is  daily  driven  with  imaginary  stocks,  and 
many  thousands  bought  and  sold  to  great  advantage 
by  those  who  were  not  worth  a  groat.  This  you 
challenged  me  to  match  with  all  my  knowledge  in 
the  lower  arts  of  the  court.  I  confess,  you  had  then 
the  better  of  the  argument;  and  I  was  forced  to 
yield,  which  I  would  hardly  do  at  present  if  the  con- 
troversy were  to  be  resumed :  I  could  now  make 
you  acknowledge  that  what  you  in  the  city  call 
*' selling  the  bear's  skin,"  does  not  deserve  the 
name,  when  compared  with  the  dexterity  of  one  of 
our  artists.  1  shall  leave  the  decision  of  this  matter 
to  yourself,  after  you  have  received  the  foUowinj^ 
story,  which  I  shall  most  faithfully  relate. . 

There  is  a  certain  petty  retainer  to  the  court  who 
has  no  employment  at  all  himself,  but  is  a  partner 
for  life  to  one  that  has.  This  gentleman  residea 
constantly  vrith  his  Aunily  among  us,  where  bein^p 
wholly  at  leisure  he  is  consequently  very  speculative^ 
perpetually  turning  his  thoughts  to  improve  those 
happy  talents  that  nature  has  given  him*  He  haa 
maturely  considered  with  himself  the  strange  opi- 
nions that  people  at  distance  have  of  courts* 
Strangers  are  apt  to  think  that  whoever  has  an 
apartment  in  the  royal  palace  can  go  through  the 
lodgings  as  if  he  were  at  home  and  talk  familiarly 
with  every  one  he  meets,  must  needs  have  at  any 
time  a  dosen  or  two  of  employments  in  his  power ;. 
the  least  vrord  from  him  to  a  great  man,  or  upon  ex- 
traordinary occasions  to  the  queen  herself^  would 
certainly  do  the  business !  This  ignorance  has  often 
been  made  very  good  use  of  by  dexterous  men 
among  us.  Old  courtiers  will  tell  you  twenty  stories 
of  Harry  KiUigrew,  Fleetwood,  Sheppard,>  and 
others,  who  would  often  sell  places  that  were  never 
in  being  and  dispose  of  others  a  good  pennyworth 
before  they  were  vacant ;  how  the  privy  garden  at 
Whitehall  was  actually  sold  and  an  artist  sent  to 
measure  it ;  how  one  man  was  made  curtain-lifter 
to  the  king  and  another  his  mijesty's  goldfinder :  so 
that  our  predecessors  must  be  allowed  their  duo 
honour.  Neither  do  I  at  all  pretend  that  the  hero 
I  am  now  celebrating  was  the  first  inventor  of  that 
art ;  wherein  it  must  however  be  granted  that  he 
hath  made  most  wonderful  improvements. 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  take  leave  to  eall  by  the 
name  of  Gusman,  in  imitation  of  a  famous  Spanish 
deceiver  of  that  name,  having  been  formerly  turned 
out  of  one  or  two  employmenta  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  of  endeavouring  to  raise  their  value,  haa 
ever  since  employed  his  credit  and  power  for  the 
service  of  others ;  and  where  he  could  not  secure 
them  in  reality  has  been  content  to  feed  their  imagi- 
nations, which  to  a  great  part  of  mankind  is  full  aa 
welL  It  is  true,  he  hath  done  all  this  with  a  pru- 
dent regard  to  his  ovm  interest ;  yet  whoever  haa 
trafficked  with  him  cannot  but  ovm  that  he  sells  at 
reasonable  rates,  and  is  so  modest  withal  that  he  ia 
content  the  credit  of  taking  your  money  should  rest 
on  the  greatest  men  in  England  rather  than  himself. 
He  begged  a  small  employment  for  one  of  his  cus- 
tomers  from  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  then  told  hia 
client  **  that  the  great  man  moat  have  a  hundred 
guineas  presented  him  in  a  handsome  manner.'* 
Our  placejobber  brought  an  old  lame  horse  of  his 
own,  and  said  **  the  admiral  asked  a  hundred  guineas 
for  it :"  the  other  bou^t  the  horse  without  offering 
to  cheapen  him  or  look  in  his  mouth. 

Two  or  three  such  achievements  as  these  gave  our 
adventurer  the  courage  for  some  time  past  to  deal  by 
the  great  and  to  take  all  employments  at  court  into 
his  own  hands.    And  though  he  and  his  family  are 

•  Well  known  as  men  of  pleasnre,  wit,  and  huaour.  In  the 
conxt  of  Charles  11. 
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firm  adherents  to  the  honest  party  and  furious 
against  the  present  ministry  (as  I  speak  it  to  our 
honour,  no  small  number  of  us  are),  yet  in  the  dis- 
posal of  places  he  was  Tery  impartiad  and  gave  every 
one  their  choice.  He  had  a  standing  agent,  to  whom 
all  people  applied  themselves  that  wanted  any  em- 
ployment, who  had  them  ready  of  all  sizes,  to  fit 
whatever  customer  came,  from  twenty  to  a  thousand 
pounds  a-year. 

If  Uie  question  be  asked,  Why  he  takes  no  em> 
ployment  himself  t  he  readily  answers,  That  ^he 
might,  whenever  he  pleased,  be  in  the  commission 
of  the  customs,  the  excise,  or  of  trade :  but  does  not 
think  it  worth  his  while ;  because,  without  stirring 
from  court  or  giving  himself  any  trouble,  he  can  by 
his  credit  oblige  honest  gentlemen  with  employ- 
mentSy  and  at  the  same  time  make  better  advantage 
to  himself.  He  hath  several  ways  to  establish  a  re- 
putation of  his  interest  at  court.  Sometimes,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  he  hath  actually  begged  small 
offices  and  disposed  of  them  to  his  clients.  Besides, 
by  living  in  her  majesty's  palace  and  being  indus- 
trious at  picking  out  secrets,  he  often  finds  where 
preferment  is  likely  to  go  even  before  those  who  are 
to  be  preferred  can  have  any  notice  of  it  themselves ; 
then  he  immediately  searches  out  for  them,  tells 
them  of  their  merits,  asks  them  how  they  would  like 
of  such  an  employment,  and  promises  by  his  power 
at  court  to  get  it  for  them :  but  withal  gives  them  a 
hint  that  great  men  will  take  money,  though  they 
will  not  be  known  to  do  it ;  that  it  therefore  must 
be  done  by  a  second  hand,  for  which  he  proffers  his 
service,  tells  them  what  sum  will  be  convenient,  and 
then  sinks  it  in  his  own  pocket,  beside  what  is  given 
to  him  in  gratitude  for  his  solicitations  and  good 
will :  this  gives  him  credit  to  pursue  his  trade  of 
placejobbing.  Whoever  hath  a  mind  for  an  employ- 
ment at  court  or  anywhere  else,  goes  to  Gusman's 
agent,  and  he  reads  over  to  the  candidate  a  list  of 
places  with  their  profit  and  salaries.  When  one  is 
fixed  upon,  the  agent  names  the  known  Don  Guz- 
man as  a  person  to  be  depended  upon,  tells  the  client 
he  must  send  his  honour  a  hamper  of  wine ;  if  the 
place  they  are  in  treaty  for  be  considerable,  a  hogs- 
head. At  next  meeting  the  price  is  agreed  on  ;  but 
unfortunately  this  employment  is  half  promised  to 
another :  however,  he  believes  that  that  difficulty 
may  be  removed  for  twenty  or  thirty  guineas ;  which 
being  but  a  trifle,  is  immediately  given.  After  two 
or  three  meetings  more,  perhaps,  the  bubble  hath 
access  to  the  don  himself;'  who  assumes  great  airs, 
says  the  thing  shall  be  done,  he  has  already  spoken 
to  the  queen  or  lord  treasurer.  At  parting,  the 
agent  tells  the  officer  elect  there  is  immediate  occa- 
sion for  forty  or  fifty  guineas,  to  be  given  among 
clerks,  or  servants,  or  some  great  minister.  Thus 
the  poor  placehunter  is  drilled  on  from  one  month 
to  another,  perpetually  squeezed  of  ready  money, 
and  nothing  done.  This  trade  Don  Guxman  has 
carried  on  for  many  years  and  frequently  with  five 
or  six  dupes  in  hand  at  a  time,  and  perhaps  all  of 
them  for  one  place.  I  know  it  will  be  the  wonder 
of  many  people,  as  it  has  been  mine,  how  such  im- 
postures as  these  could  be  so  frequently  repeated, 
and  how  so  many  disappointed  people  could  be  kept 
from  making  a  noise  and  clamour  Uiat  may  ruin  t^e 
trade  and  credit  of  this  bold  projector ;  but  it  is  with 
him  as  with  almanack  makers,  who  gain  more  repu- 
tation by  one  right  guess  than  they  lose  by  a  thou- 
sand wrong  ones.  Besides,  I  have  already  observed 
that  once  or  twice  in  his  life,  he  did  actually  provide 
for  one  or  two  persons  ;  further,  it  was  his  constant 
rule,  whatever  employment  was  given  away,  to  as- 
sure hit  clients  that  he  had  the  chief  hand  in  dispos- 


ing of  it.  When  a  man  had  no  more  to  give  or  vai 
weary  of  attending,  the  excuse  was,  either  thit  be 
had  some  private  enemies  or  the  queen  was  engaged 
for  that  turn  or  that  he  must  think  of  somcUuog 
else :  and  then  it  was  a  new  business,  required  new 
fees,  and  new  hampers  of  wine  ;  or  lastly,  Don  Gui- 
man  was  not  to  be  seen,  or  talked  cold  and  dry,  or 
in  very  great  haste,  and  so  the  matter  dwindled  to 
nothing :  the  poor  pretender  to  an  employment  dU* 
covered  the  cheat  too  late,  was  often  ashamed  to 
complain,  and  was  only  laughed  at  when  he  did. 

Having  thus  described  some  few  of  the  quallfia. 
tions  which  have  so  much  distinguished  this  worthy 
manager,  1  shall  crown  all  with  informing  you  of 
the  particulars  of  a  late  achievement  that  will  give 
him  an  everlasting  renown.  About  two  mouihi 
ago,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  fortune  had  a  mind  tu 
buy  some  considerable  employment  in  the  couxt,  &iu) 
sent  a  solicitor  to  negotiate  this  afifair,with  Dua 
Guzman's  agent,  who  after  one  or  two  meeting 
told  him  the  vice-chamberlain's  employment  wm  to 
be  disposed  of,  the  person  who  now  enjoyed  it  Win^* 
wholly  out  of  favour  with  the  queen  [Thomas  Cole, 
esq.] ;  that  the  choice  of  his  successor  was  in  Dob 
Guzman's  power ;  that  7000/.  was  the  price,  wheiei 
4000/.  was  to  be  given  to  a  lady  who  was  foster- 
sister  to  the  queen ;  2000/.  to  the  present  vice-cham* 
berlain  in  consideration  of  his  being  turned  out; 
and  the  remaining  thousand  to  be  divided  betweca 
the  great  don  and  the  two  small  agents :  this  v^ 
the  result  after  several  meetings,  after  two  or  thre« 
hampers  of  wine  had  been  sent  to  St.  Jamet'a,  wi 
some  guineas  given  to  facilitate  the  putting  off  t 
bargain  which,  as  pretended,  was  begun  for  the  em- 
ployment to  another  person.  This  matter  went  » 
far,  that  notes  were  interchangeably  given  between 
the  two  agents  and  their  principal,  as  well  reUtii^ 
to  the  thousand  pounds  which  was  to  be  dirideii 
among  them  as  to  the  main  sum.  Our  projector 
was  likewise  very  curious  to  know  whether  the  neir 
vice-chamberlain  could  speak  French,  which  he  s^i 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  his  office ;  whether  U 
was  well-fashioned,  had  a  genteel  manner  and  po- 
lite  conversation  ;  and  directed  that  the  person  hiu- 
self  should  upon  an  appointed  day  be  seen  walking 
in  the  garden  before  St.  James's  house,  that  the  Ud}. 
the  queen's  foster-sister,  might  judge  of  his  mita 
whether  he  were  a  sightly  man  and  by  his  appes:- 
ance  qualified  for  so  great  an  employment.  Tocvn 
the  imposture  further,  one  Sunday  when,  in  tk 
lord-chamberiain's  [the  duke  of  Shrewsbufj]  »1>- 
sence,  Mr.  vice-chamberlain  led  her  majesty  t) 
chapel,  Don  Guzman  being  there  with  his  soliat^M 
said  to  him  with  an  expressive  sneer  and  a  tort  o> 
rapture,  "  Ah  sir,  what  happiness  \  I  am  ravished  :o 
think  of  it.  I  wish  your  friend  was  here  now  ty 
see  the  vice-chamberlain  handing  the  queen:  I 
would  make  him  give  the  other  thoiisand  pouni-* 
for  his  employment." 

These  are  the  circumstances  of  this  story  ss  neu 
as  I  can  remember.  How  the  ingenious  don  colM 
have  got  off  clean  from  this  business  I  cannot  possi- 
bly imagine :  but  it  unfortunately  happened  thst  be 
was  not  put  to  the  trial  of  showing  his  dexterii) . 
for  the  vice-chamberlain,  by  what  means  1  couiu 
never  yet  learn,  got  a  little  light  into  the  matter 
He  was  told  that  somebody  had  been  treating  J  •; 
his  place,  and  information  given  him  where  to  fi*' 
the  solicitor  of  the  person  who  was  to  succeed  him 
He  immediately  sent  for  the  man ;  who  (not  con- 
ceiving himself  to  be  engaged  in  a  dishonest  scDca 
and  therefore  conscious  of  no  guilt)  very  freely  ^»'»" 
him  all  that  he  knew ;  and  as  he  had  good  rrt«co, 
was  as  angry  at  the  cheat  put  upon  him  and  ha 
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friend  aa  the  Tice-chunberlain  himself;  whereupon 
poor  don  Gusman  and  hta  two  agents  were,  at  Mr. 

Vice-chamberlain's  request,  examined  before  a  prin- 
ciptl  secretary  of  state,  and  their  examinations  taken 
in  writing.  But  here  I  must  with  shame  confess 
that  our  hero's  behaylour  was  much  below  his  cha- 
racter ;  he  shuffled  and  dodged,  denied  and  affirmed, 
contradicted  iiimself  every  moment,  owned  the  fact, 
yet  insisted  on  his  honour  and  innocency.  In  short 
his  whole  demeanour  was  such  that  the  rawest 
stock-jobber  in  Exchange-alley  would  blush  to  see 
it  It  is  true  he  hath  since  in  some  manner  re- 
cofered  his  reputation ;  he  talks  boldly  wherever  he 
comes  as  if  he  were  the  party  injured,  and  as  if  he 
expected  satisfaction;  and  what  is  still  more  he- 
roical,  goes  on  in  his  old  trade  of  disposing  places, 
though  not  of  such  great  consideration. 

How  the  aflair  will  end  I  cannot  tell ;  the  vice- 
chamberlain,  between  generosity  and  contempt,  not 
being  hitherto  very  forward  in  carrying  it  to  a  formal 
profecution;  and  the  rest  of  the  court  contenting 
themselres,  some  with  laughing  and  some  in  lifting 
up  their  eyes  with  admiration. 

However  I  think  the  matter  well  deserves  to  be 
ncorded,  both  for  the  honour  of  the  manager  and 
to  let  you  and  the  world  know  that  great  abilities 
•nd  dexterity  are  not  coxilined  to  Exchange-alley. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  &c. 


THE  STORY 

OF  THE  ST.  ALBAN'S  GHOST; 

OR.  TUB  APPARITION  OF  MOTHER  HAOOY. 

CoUeded  from  the  bett  maaoacripto. 

SoU.  Novum  Dictuq..  Nelk*,  Harpyia  Celeno 
Ptodigium  canii,  at  trictot  deuunUat  Iraa.— ViaoiL. 

m  RXTBTV  XDiTzoir :  raoM  a  collkctxok  or  tsacts  iv  the 

Bam»  MvaxuM. 

nw  foUoiriiigicii  dTetmrit  b  thua  alladed  to  by  the  repated 
mtbor,  who  afledato  (uaaTovr  it,  in  hie  Joonial  to  Stella.  Feb. 
tS :  "  I  wett  to  lord  Btaaham't  to-night,  and  lady  Masham 
B«de  me  read  her  a  pretty  twopenny  pamphlet  juat  published, 
aikd  'The  St.  Alban's  Ghoai/  I  thought  I  had  writ  it  my- 
rlf;  to  did  they ;  bat  I  did  not."* 

I  CAM  scarcely  say  whether  we  ought  to  attribute  the 
Boltitude  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  which  were  so 
iommon  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  to  the  igno- 
"uiee  of  the  people  or  the  impositions  of  the  priest. 
the  Romish  deigy  found  it  undoubtedly  for  their 
Dterest  to  deceiTe  them,  and  the  superstition  of  the 
«opIe  laid  themseWes  open  to  receiye  whatsoerer 
^tj  thought  proper  to  inculcate.  Hence  it  is  that 
heir  traditions  are  little  else  than  the  miracles  and 
ichieTements  of  unbodied  heroes,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
Dmaoce,  so  artfully  carried  on  and  delivered  in  so 
<x>bable  a  manner  as  may  easily  pass  for  truth  on 
bote  of  an  uncuitirated  capscity  or  a  credulous  dis- 
osition.  Our  tectaiists  indeed  still  retain  the  cre- 
ulity  as  well  aa  some  of  the  tenets  of  that  church  ; 
ad  apparitions  and  such-like  are  still  the  bugbears 
lade  use  of  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  their 
olders  forth  to  terrify  the  old  women  of  their  con- 
rei^tion  (who  are  their  surest  customers),  and  en- 
ir^e  their  quarterly  subscriptions.  I  know  one  of 
ht%te  ambidexters  who  never  fails  of  ten  or  twenty 
uundt  \nore  than  ordinary  by  nicking  something 
'onderful  in  due  time ;  he  often  clothes  his  whole 
imily  by  the  apparition  of  a  person  lately  executed 
t  Tybunii  or  a  whale  seen  at  Greenwich  or  there- 
i>oats ;  and  I  am  credibly  informed  that  his  wife 
M  made  a  Tisit  with  a  brand  new  sable  tippet  on, 
nee  the  death  of  the  Tower  lions. 
VOL.   I. 


But  as  these  things  will  p4is  upon  none  but  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious,  so  there  are  others  that 
will  believe  nothing  of  this  nature  even  upon  the 
clearest  evidence.  There  are  it  must  be  owned  but 
very  few  of  these  accounts  to  be  depended  on ;  some 
however  are  so  palpable,  and  testified  by  so  good 
authority,  by  those  of  such  undoubted  credit  and  so 
discerning  a  curiosity,  that  there  is  no  room  to  doubt 
of  their  veracity,  and  which  none  but  a  sceptic  can 
disbelieye.  Such  is  the  following  story  of  Mother 
Haggy  of  St.  Alban's  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. : 
the  mighty  pranks  she  played  in  her  lifetime,  and 
her  apparition  afterwards,  made  such  a  noise  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and  were  so  terrible  to  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  country  people  to  this  day 
cannot  hear  the  mention  of  her  name  without  the 
most  dismal  apprehensions.  The  injuries  they  re- 
ceived from  the  sorceries  and  incantations  of  the 
mother,  and  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  the  son 
and  daughter,  have  made  so  deep  an  impression 
upon  their  minds  and  begot  such  an  hereditary 
aversion  to  their  memory,  that  they  never  speak  of 
them  without  the  bitterest  curses  and  imprecations. 

I  have  made  it  my  business,  being  at  St.  Alban's 
lately,  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  this  matter, 
and  the  helps  I  have  received  from  the  most  noted 
men  of  erudition  in  this  city  have  been  consider- 
able, and  to  whom  I  make  my  public  acknowledg- 
ment. The  chsrges  I  have  been  at  in  getting  manu- 
scripts and  labour  in  collating  them,  the  reconciling 
the  disputes  about  the  most  material  circumstances 
and  adjusting  the  Tarious  readings,  as  they  have 
taken  me  a  considerable  time,  so  I  hops  they  may 
be  done  to  tlie  satisfaction  of  my  reader.  I  wish  I 
could  have  time  to  distinguish  by  an  asterism  the 
circumstances  delivered  bv  tradition  only  from  those 
of  the  manuscripts,  which  I  was  advised  to  do  by 
my  worthy  friend  the  rey.  Mr.  Whiston,  who  had 
he  not  been  employed  otherwise  might  have  been  a 
very  proper  person  to  have  undertaken  such  a  per- 
formance. 

The  best  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Garth,  where  they  are  left  for  the 
curious  to  peruse,  and  where  any  clergyman  may  be 
welcome ;  for  however  he  may  have  been  abused  by 
those  who  deny  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  Dispen- 
sary, and  taxed  by  others  vrith  principles  and  prac- 
tices unbecoming  a  man  of  his  sense  and  probity, 
vet  I  will  be  bold  to  say  in  his  defence  that  I  believe 
he  is  as  good  a  christian  as  he  is  a  poet,  and  if  he 

publishes  anything  on  the  late  D — -— d  M ^y  I 

don't  question  but  it  will  be  interspersed  vrith  as 
many  precepts  of  revealed  religion  as  the  subject 
is  capable  of.  Those  refined  pieces  that  the  doctor 
has  been  pleased  to  own  since  the  writing  of^ths 
Dispensary  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  lewd  de- 
bauched critics  of  the  town  to  be  dull  and  insipid, 
for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  are  grave  and 
sober ;  but  this  I  leave  for  others  to  determine,  and 
can  say  for  his  sincerity  that  I  am  assured  he  believes 
the  foUovring  relation  as  much  ss  any  of  us  all. 

Mother  Haggy  was  married  to  a  plain  homespun 
yeoman  of  St.  Alban's,  and  lived  in  good  repute  for 
some  years ;  the  place  of  her  birth  is  disputed  by 
some  of  the  roost  celebrated  modems,  though  they 
have  a  tradition  in  the  country  that  she  was  neyer 
bom  at  all,  and  which  is  most  probable.  At  the 
birth  of  her  daughter  Haggite  something  happened 
very  remarkable,  and  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
neighbourhood  to  mistrust  she  had  a  correspondence 
with  Old  Nick,  as  was  confirmed  afterwards  beyond 
the  possibility  of  disproof.  The  neighbours  were 
got  together  at  a  merry-making,  as  they  term  it  in 
the  country,  when  the  old  woman's  high-crowned 
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hat,  that  had  been  thrown  upon  the  bed's  tester 
during  the  heat  of  the  engagement,  leaped  with  a 
wonderful  agility  into  the  cradle,  and  being  catched 
at  by  the  nurse  was  metamorphosed  into  a  coronet, 
which,  according  to  her  description,  was  not  much 
unlike  that  of  a  German  prince :  but  it  soon  broke 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  *'  Such,"  cries  old  Mother 
Haggy,  '*  will  be  the  fortune  of  my  daughter,  and 
■nch  her  hil.**  The  company  took  but  little  notice 
of  what  she  said,  being  surprised  at  the  circumstance 
of  the  hat.  But  this  is  &ot,  says  the  reverend  and 
honourable  Lumley  Lloyd,  and  my  grandmother, 
who  was  a  person  of  condition,  told  me,  says  he, 
•he  knew  the  man  who  knew  the  woman  who  was, 
said  she,  in  the  room  at  that  instant.  The  yery 
same  night  I  saw  a  comet,  neither  hate  I  any  occa- 
sion to  tell  a  lie  as  to  this  particular,  says  my  author, 
brandishing  its  tail  in  a  Tery  surprising  manner  in 
the  air ;  but  upon  the  breaking  of  a  cloud  I  could 
discern,  continues  he,  a  clergyman  at  the  head  of  a 
body  of  his  own  cloth,  and  followed  by  an  innumer- 
able train  of  laity,  who  coming  towards  the  comet 
it  disappeared. 

This  was  the  first  time  mother  Haggy  became 
suspected,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  wisest  of 
the  parish  that  they  should  petition  the  king  to  send 
her  to  be  tried  for  a  witcn  by  the  presbytery  of 
Scotland.  How  this  passed  off  I  cannot  tell,  ,but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  town 
were  in  with  her,  and  it  is  said  she  was  senriceable 
to  them  in  their  amours ;  she  had  a  wash  that  would 
make  the  skin  of  a  blackamoor  as  white  as  alabaster, 
and  another  that  would  restore  the  loss  of  a  maid- 
enhead without  hinderance  of  business  or  the 
knowledge  of  any  one  about  them.  She  tried  this 
experiment  so  often  upon  her  daughter  Haggite  that 
more  than  twenty  were  satisfied  they  had  her  yir^ 
ginity  before  marriage. 

She  soon  got  such  a  reputation  all  about  the  coun- 
try that  there  was  not  a  cow,  a  smock,  or  a  silver 
spoon  lost,  but  they  came  to  her  to  inquire  after  it ; 
all  the  young  people  flocked  to  have  their  fortunes 
told,  which,  they  say,  she  never  missed.  She  told 
Haggite's  husband  he  should  grow  rich  and  be  a 
great  man,  but  by  his  covetousness  and  griping  of 
tiie  poor  should  come  to  an  ill  end :  all  which  hap- 
pened so  exactly  that  there  are  several  old  folks  in 
our  town  who  can  remember  it  as  if  it  was  but 
yesterday. 

She  has  been  often  seen  to  ride  full  gaUop  upon  a 
broomstick  at  noonday,  and  swim  over  a  river  in  a 
kettledrum.  Sometimes  she  would  appear  in  the 
shape  of  a  lioness,  and  at  other  times  of  a  hen 
or  a  cat;  but  I  have  heard  could  not  turn  her- 
self into  a  male  creature,  or  walk  over  two  straws 
across.  There  were  never  known  so  many  great 
winds  as  about  that  time,  or  so  much  mischief  done 
by  them;  the  pigs  grunted  and  the  screech-owls 
hooted  ofiener  than  usual ;  a  horse  was  found  dead 
one  morning  with  hay  in  his  mouUi,  and  a  large 
overgrown  jack  was  caught  in  a  fish-pond  there- 
abouts with  a  silver  tobacco-box  in  his  belly ;  several 
women  were  brought  to  bed  of  two  children,  some 
miscarried,  and  old  folks  died  very  frequently. 

These  things  could  not  choose  but  breed  a  great 
combustion  in  the  town,  as  they  call  it,  and  every- 
body certainly  had  rejoiced  at  her  death  had  she 
not  been  succeeded  by  a  son  and  daughter,  who, 
though  they  were  no  conjurors,  were  altogether  as 
terrible  to  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  two  daugh- 
ters, one  of  which  was  married  to  a  man  who  went 
beyond  sea;  the  other,  her  daughter  Haggite,  to 
Avaro  [Marlborough],  whom  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  mention  in  the  sequel  of  this  story. 


There  lived  at  that  time  in  the  neighbonriMod 
two  brothers  of  a  great  family,  peiscma  of  a  vist  <§• 
tate  and  character  and  extremely  kind  to  tbeir  le^ 
vants  and  dependants.  Haggite,  by  her  motWe 
interest,  was  got  into  this  fiunily,  and  Avaxo,  vbo 
was  afterwards  her  husband,  was  the  himtinun't 
boy.  He  was  a  lad  of  a  fine  complexion,  good  fe»> 
tures,  and  agreeable  to  the  fair  sex,  but  wtnted  tiie 
capacity  of  some  of  his  fellow-servants ;  thoogh  be 
got  a  reputation  afterwards  for  a  man  of  eouttge,  bot 
upon  no  other  grounds  than  by  setting  the  coimti} 
fellows  to  cud^lling  or  boxing,  and  being  s  ipec* 
tator  of  a  broken  head  and  a  bloody  nose. 

There  are  several  authentic  accounts  of  the  b^ 
haviour  of  these  two  in  their  reflective  ststiooi, 
and  by  what  means  they  made  an  advancemeot  tf 
their  fortunes.  There  are  several  relstioiis,  I «}. 
now  extant  that  tell  us  how  one  of  theie  greai 
brothers  took  Avaro's  sister  for  his  mistrcsi,  wbich 
was  the  foundation  of  his  preferment*  and  how  H«{- 
gite,  by  granting  her  fiivours  to  any  one  who  woal^ 
go  to  the  expense  of  them,  became  extremely  wealt^. 
and  how  both  had  gained  the  art  of  getting  no°^! 
out  of  everybody  they  had  to  do  with,  and  by  ^ 
most  dishonourable  methods.  Never,  periisps,  «« 
any  couple  so  matched  in  everything  as  these  or  i^- 
fit  for  one  another ;  a  couple  so  linked  by  the  bomb 
of  iniquity  as  well  as  marriage,  that  it  is  impotfibit 
to  tell  which  had  the  greatest  crimes  to  answer  fxr. 

ItwiU  be  needless  to  relate  the  fortune  of  thr 
brothers,  who  were  their  successive  masten,  and  tsf 
^vours  they  bestowed  on  them.  It  is  sufficient  tbfl 
the  estate  came  at  last  to  a  daughter  of  the  jounsff 
brother,  a  lady  who  was  the  admiration  of  the  v* 
she  lived  in  and  the  darling  of  the  whole  countn, 
and  who  had  been  attended  from  her  infsncy  tf 
Haggite. 

Then  it  was  Avaro  began  his  tfranny ;  be  wt$  is- 
trusted  with  all  the  a&irs  of  consequence,  ^ 
there  was  nothing  done  without  his  knowiedf 
He  married  his  daughters  to  some  of  the  moit  ccfi> 
siderable  estates  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  r** 
lated  by  marriage  to  one  Baconfiu:e  [Godolf hifi}<  * 
sort  of  bailiff  to  his  lady.  He  and  Bsconfrce  u^ 
Haggite  got  into  possession  as  it  were  of  their  ItdT* 
estate,  and  carried  it  with  so  high  a  hand,  w«v  «■ 
haughty  to  the  rich  and  oppreeaive  to  the  poor,  ths 
they  quickly  began  to  mske  themselves  odiooi;  ^^ 
for  their  better  security  they  formed  a  sort  of  eos^ 
federacy  with  one  Dammyblood  [Wharton] ;  Qonn 
[Sunderland],  their  son-in-law;  Splitcause  [Soaia> . 
an  attorney^  and  Mouse  [Halifax],  a  noted  b^ia^ 
maker,  and  some  others.  As  soon  as  they  hsd  dsw 
this  they  began  so  to  domineer  that  there  wsi  > 
living  for  those  who  would  not  compliment  or  com- 
ply  with  them  in  their  viUany.  Haggite  ttui 
Lord,  madam,  to  her  mistress,  it  must  be  so ;  Anr-* 
swore,  by  G--d ;  and  Baoonface  shook  his  beid  ^ 
looked  ifiimally.  They  made  every  tcnsnt  ps?  * 
tax,  and  every  servant  considerably  out  of  bit  vif  ^ 
toward  the  mounding  their  lady's  estste  i*  ^? 
pretended,  but  most  part  of  it  went  into  their  «** 

Sockets.  Once  upon  a  time  the  tenants  p^' 
ling  at  their  proceedings.  Clumsy,  the  son-ia-l^ 
brought  in  a  parcel  of  beggars  to  settle  upoa  t^ 
esUte.  Thus  they  lived  for  some  yeszs,  ^^^ 
grew  richer  than  their  mistress,  and  were  pen"^ 
the  richest  servants  in  the  worid :  nay,  wfast  tf  t^# 
most  remarkable  and  will  scarcely  find  beb<f  ^ 
future  ages,  they  began  at  last  to  deny  her  titlr  ^ 
the  estate  and  affirm  she  held  it  only  by  their  f^" 
mission  and  connivance. 

Things  were  come  to  this*  pass  when  one  « *^ 
tenants'  sons  from  Oxford  [Sacfaeverelijpmc^'^ 
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obedience  to  their  lady,  and  the  neoenity  of  their 
downfill  who  opposed  it.  This  opened  the  eyee  of 
all  the  honett  tenants,  hat  enrag^  Avaro  and  his 
ptrty  to  that  degree  that  they  had  hired  a  pack  of 
msasged  hall-dogs  with  a  design  to  hait  him,  and 
h«d  done  it  infidlihly  had  not  the  gentry  interposed, 
and  the  country  people  run  in  to  his  assistance. 
These  with  much  ado  mussled  the  dogs  and  peti- 
tioned their  lady  to  discard  the  mismanagers,  who 
couented  to  it. 

Great  were  the  endeaToors  and  great  the  struggles 
of  the  &ction,  for  so  they  were  called,  to  keep  them- 
lelves  in  power,  as  the  histories  of  those  times  men- 
Uo&.  They  stirred  up  all  their  lady's  acquaintance 
to  speak  to  her  in  their  hehalf,  wrote  letters  to  and 
fro,  swore  and  cursed,  laughed  and  cried,  told  the 
moit  abominable  and  inconsistent  lies,  Urished  away 
tiieir  beef,  pudding,  and  October  most  unmercifully, 
tad  made  sererai  jointed  babies  to  show  for  sights 
and  please  the  tenants'  sons  about  Christmas. 

Old  Drybones  [Burnet]  was  then  the  ^parson  of  the 
ptrish,  a  man  of  the  most  notorious  character,  who 
would  change  his  principles  at  any  time  to  serre  a  turn, 
preach  or  pray  sxCsmpori,  talk  nonsense  or  anyUiing 
eiM,  for  the  advancement  of  Avaro  and  his  faction. 
He  WM»  looked  upon  to  be  the  greatest  artist  in  leger* 
denaia  in  that  country,  and  had  a  way  of  showing 
Ibe  pope  and  Uttle  maater  in  a  box,  but  the  figures 
were  lo  very  small  it  was  impossible  to  discern  them, 
lie  was  hired  it  is  supposed  to  tax  the  new  serrants 
with  popery,  together  with  their  mistress,  which  he 
prrached  in  seweral  churches  thereabouts;  but  his 
ebaracter  was  too  well  known  to  make  anything 
u«dited  that  came  from  him. 

There  are  seweral  particulars  related  both  by  tra- 
ulioD  and  the  manuscripts  concerning  the  turning 
>ut  of  these  servants,  which  would  require  greater 
volumes  than  I  design.  It  is  enough  that  notwith- 
*uuiing  their  endeavours  they  were  discarded,  and 
he  Udy  chose  her  new  servants  out  of  the  most 
^oett  snd  substantial  of  her  tenants,  of  undoubted 
^iiities,  who  were  tied  to  her  by  inclination  as  well 
»  doty.  These  began  a  reformation  of  all  the  abuses 
oamitted  by  Avaro  and  Baconftce,  which  dlKovered 
«cb  a  scene  of  roguery  to  the  world  that  one  would 
>ud)y  think  the  most  mercenary  fiiTourites  could  be 
guilty  ot 

Avaro  now  began  to  be  wery  uneasy,  and  to  be 
ftighted  at  hia  own  conscience ;  he  found  nothing 
'<ndd  padiy  the  enraged  tenants,  and  that  his  life 
roQld  be  but  a  sn£Bcient  recompence  for  his  crimes, 
lis  money,  which  he  reUed  on  and  which  he  lavished 
**7  to  bribe  off  his  destruction,  had  not  force 
Boofrfa  to  protect  him.  He  could  not  as  it  is  reported 
|t  ttill  in  one  place  for  two  minutes,  never  slept  at 
U*  cat  little  or  nothing,  talked  very  rambling  and  in- 
>ik*Mt«nt  of  merit,  hardships,  accounts,  perquisites, 
"&ais8ioner%  bread,  and  bread-waggons,  but  was 
**er  heard  to  mention  any  cheese. 

He  came  and  made  a  confession  in  his  own  house 
I  *oiae  people  he  never  saw  before  in  his  life,  and 
hKh  shows  no  Uttle  disorder  in  his  brain,  that  what- 
r«r  they  might  think  of  him  he  was  as  dutiful  a 
[r«at  as  any  his  mistress  had.  Haggite  raved 
«w«  as  bad  as  he,  and  had  got  St.  Anthony's  fire 
'her  face ;  but  it  is  a  question,  says  Dr.  Garth, 
kether  there  was  anything  ominous  in  that,  since 

»  probable  the  distemper  only  changed  its  situa- 

011. 

Meanwhile  it  was  agreed  by  Baconfkce  and  others 
^  a  consultation  should  be  called  at  Avaro's  house, 
^iDething  decisive  resolved  on  in  order  to  prevent 
kejf  rain ;  and  accordingly  Jacobo  the  messenger 
u  sent  to  ialorm  the  cabal  of  it. 


Dismal  and  horrid  vras  the  night  of  that  infernal 
consultation!  nothing  heard  but  the  melancholy 
murmuring  of  winds  and  the  croaking  of  toads  and 
ravens;  everything  seemed  wild  and  desert,  and 
double  darkness  overspread  the  hemisphere:  thunder 
and  lightning,  storms  and  tempest  'and  earthquakes, 
seemed  to  presage  something  more  than  ordinary 
and  added  to  the  confusion  of  that  memorable  night. 
Nature  sickened  and  groaned  as  it  were  under  the 
tortures  of  universal  ruin.  Not  a  servant  in  the  house 
but  had  the  strangest  dreams,  and  Haggite  herself 
had  seen  a  stranger  in  the  candle.  The  fire  lan- 
guished and  burnt  blue  and  the  crickets  sung  con- 
tinually about  the  oven.  How  far  the  story  Is  true 
concerning  the  warming-pan  and  dishes,  I  cannot  say, 
but  certain  it  is  a  noise  was  heard  like  that  of  rolling 
peas  from  the  top  of  the  house  to  the  bottom ;  and 
the  windows  creaked  and,  the  doors  ratUed  in  a 
manner  not  a  little  terrible.  Several  of  their  servants 
made  affidavit  that  Haggite  lost  a  red  petticoat,  a 
ruff,  and  a  pair  of  green  stockings  that  were  her 
mother's,  but  the  night  before,  and  a  diamond-cross 
once  given  her  by,  a  great  man. 

It  was  about  midnight  before  this  black  society 
got  together,  and  no  sooner  were  they  seated  when 
Avaro  opened  to  them  in  this  manner :  We  have  tried, 
says  he,  my  friends,  all  the  artifices  we  could  invent  or 
execute,  but  all  in  vain.  Our  mistress  has  discovered 
plainly  our  intentions,  and  the  tenants  will  be  neither 
flattered,  nor  frighted,  nor  bribed  into  our  interest. 
It  remains,  therefore — and  what  though  we  perish 
in  the  attempt  1  we  must  perish  otherwise — that  once 

for  all  we  make  a  push  at  the  very  life  of ; 

when,  lo !  says  the  manuscript,  an  unusal  noise  in- 
terrupted his  discourse,  and  Jacobo  cried  out.  The 
devil,  the  devil  at  the  door.  Scarce  had  he  time 
to  speak  or  they  to  listen,  when  the  apparition  of 
mother  Haggy  entered ;  but  who  can  describe  the 
astonishment  they  were  then  inl  Haggite  fainted 
away  in  the  elbow  chair  as  she  sat,  and  Avaro  not- 
withstanding his  boasted  courage  slunk  under  the 
table  in  an  instant ;  Baconface  screwed  himself  into 
a  thousand  postures ;  and  Clumiy  trembled  till  his 
very  water  trickled  from  him.  Splitcause  tumbled 
over  a  joint-stool,  and  Mouse  the  ballad-maker 
broke  a  brandy-bottie  that  had  been  Haggite's 
companion  for  some  yean ;  but  Dammyblood,  Dam- 
myblood  only  was  the  man  that  had  the  courage  to 
cry  out,  O-d  d-ron  your  hi— d,  what  occasion  for  all 
this  bustie  t  Is  it  not  the  devil»  and  is  he  not  our 
old  acquaintance  t  This  revived  them  in  some  mea- 
sure, but  the  ghastliness  of  the  spectacle  made  still 
some  impression  on  them.  There  was  an  imae- 
countable  irregularity  in  her  dress,  a  vranness  in  her 
complexion,  and  a  disproportion  in  her  fieatures. 
Flames  of  fire  issued  from  her  nostrils,  and  a  sul- 
phurous^ smoke  from  her  mouth,  whidi,  together 
with  the  condition  some  of  the  company  were 
in,  made  a  very  noisome  and  offensive  smell ;  and  I 
have  been  told,  says  a  very  grave  alderman  of  St. 
Alban's,  some  of  them  saw  her  cloven  foot. 

I  come,  says  she  at  length  Qn  a  hollow  voice 
more  terrible  than  the  celebrated  Stentor  or  the 
brawny  Caledonian),  I  come,  O  ye  accomplices  in 
iniqui^,  to  tell  you  of  vour  crimes,  to  bid  you  desist 
from  these  cabals,  for  they  are  fruitiess,  and  prepare 
for  punishment.  I  have  as  long  as  I  could  aaiisted 
you  in  your  glorious  execrable  attempts,  but  time  is 
now  no  more,  the  time  is  coming  when  you  must  be 
delivered  up  to  Justice.  As  to  you,  O  son  and  daughter, 
said  she,  turning  to  them,  'tis  but  a  few  revolving 
moons  ere  you  must  both  fall  a  sacrifice  to  your  avarice 
and  ambition,  as  I  have  told  you  heretofore,  but  your 
mistress  will  be  too  merdful,  and  though  your  ready 
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money  most  be  refunded  your  ettate  in  land  will 
descend  unto  your  heirs.  But  you,  O  Baconf^ce, 
you  have  merited  nothing  to  save  either  your  life  or 
your  estate ;  be  contented,  therefore,  with  the  loss  of 
both  ;  and  Clumxy,  says  she,  you  must  share  the  same 
fate :  your«insolence  to  your  lady  and  the  beggars 
you  brought  in  upon  the  tenants  will  require  it. 
Dammyblood,  continues  she,  turning  towards  him, 
you  roust  expect  a  considerable  fine ;  but  Splitcause 
and  Mouse  may  come  off  more  easily.  She  said, 
gave  a  shriek,  and  disappeared ;  and  the  cabal  dis- 
persed with  the  utmost  consternation. 
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B«lla  inter  Gemlnos  plusquam  dvUia  Fratre*.— Eriom. 


This  mtire  waa  attributed  to  Swift  at  its  first  appearancetin  1713. 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  GkiUiveriana.  17)18,  with  the  following 
prefaoe : — 

"  The  reader  is  to  nnderwtand  that  ca^itain  QuUiTer's  flni  at- 
tachments in  England  were  to  the  Whigs ;  that  he  wrote  the 
'  Contest  of  Athttns  and  Rome,*  and  manyother  pieces,  on 
Whiggish  principlesj  that  his  patron  was  a  Whig ;  that  the  cap< 
tain  gave  into  his  patron's  ways  of  thinking ;  and  the  reader  is 
to  know,  lastly,  that  at  the  captain's  first  appearinir  in  public 
and  in  print  at  Londcm,  he  conversed  only  with  Whigs,  parti- 
cularly lord  Wharton,  Addison,  and  Steele. 

"  But  when  the  late  queen  changed  her  sueeessftil  and  yicto- 
rions  minislry  she  chai^^ed  the  wtuile  captain ;  and  the  eantain 
changed  his  opinions,  changed  his  conscience,  changed  his 
company,  and  betook  to  O— d.  O— h,  B— k,  P— e.  A— t,  M— y, 
and  0 — ;  changing  his  style  at  the  same  time,  and  writing 
contiaually  in  opposition  to  the  penoos  and  principles  which 
he  had  espoused  from  his  youth. 

'*  While  the  captain  flourished,  in  the  height  and  heat  of  his 
labours  to  favour  the  Jacobite  cause,  in  Examiners.  Conducts, 
Toby's  Remarks,  Ballads,  and  all  kinds  of  writing,  pnblio  and 
private,  air  Richard  Steele  was  the  chief  protestant  hero  of  the 
press,  who*  by  his  Englishman.  Ouardian,  Crisis,  Dunkirk,  and 
other  'approved  writings  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Hanoyer. 
stemmea  the  tide,  in  the  judgment  of  all  unprejudiced  readers, 
and  turned  the  hearta  of  the  people  against  the  then  manageia 
for  the  pretender. 

"  Thu  success  of  sir  Richard  Steele  so  incensed  the  party  that 
thev  took  every  measure  to  distress  him ;  they  turned  him  out 
of  his  employment,  and  they  expelled  him  the  honse  of  com- 
mons. His  fortune  waa  broke,  and  his  person  and  life  were 
reckoned  to  be  In  danger ;  and  it  was  under  these  prosperous 
cimumstances  that  the  pious  and  humane  captain  sends  Toby, 
in  his  ridictilous  way,  to  support  and  comfort  him.  That  very 
captain  I  who  was  Steele's  old  fHend  and  fellow-writer ;  that 
captain,  whom  Steele  loved,  and  never  disobliged,  unless  it 
could  be  by  his  writing  in  ftivour  of  our  constitution  against 
the  pretender. 

"  But  I'll  detain  you  no  longer  from  the  entertainment  of 

master  Toby,  alias  Gulliver,  alias  Swift,  alias  Examiner,  alias 

dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  alias  Drapier.  alias  Biekerstaff,  alias 

Kemarker,  alias  Journalist,  alias  Sonnetteer.  alias  Scriblerus.*' 

Titulo  re«  dfgna  sepulchri. — Juv. 


But, — I  hETe  tent  you  the  Ute  performances  of 
Mr.  Steele,  who,  in  my  opinion,  haa,  after  all  the 
false  glosses  that  have  been  put  upon  him,  drawn  his 
own  picture  to  the  life,  and  given  us  a  hetter  sketch 
of  his  mind  than  ever  we  had  of  his  short  face.  Tou 
will  excuse  me,  sir,  if  I  interrupt  you  a' little  in  mak- 
ing my  observations  upon  one  who  has  so  freely 
madtf  nis  observations  upon  his  queen  and  govern- 
ment :  it  will  be  no  injury  I  am  persuaded  to  the 
Examiner  to  borrow  him  a  little  upon  promise  of 
returning  him  safe ;  as  children  do  their  playthings 
when  their  mirth  is  over,  and  they  have  done  with 


them ;  I  cannot,  I  must  confen,  but  promise  myidf 
a  little  merriment,  and,  in  imitation  of  a  UudabU 
custom  of  our  countrymen  at  Hockley,  shall  endet- 
vour,  after  Bruin  has  been  sufficiently  baited  is 
another  manner,  to  give  the  company  the  divenios 
of  a  wheelbarrow. 

All  that  Mr.  Steele  contends  for  at  present  ii  to  be 
thought  the  politician  of  the  company,  and  tly)a«h 
an  infant  and  a  pigmy  in  his  profession,  to  deal  vith 
statesmen  of  a  gigantic  stature  and  aurpsMiag  bb 
upholsterer  in  argument ;  and  he  has  behaved  him- 
self with  such  mighty  prowess  in  his  first  encountm 
that  it  is  suspected  he  writes  by  the  direction  of  Mr. 
BIdpath,  and  that  his  shield  and  his  sword  are  the 
gift  of  some  famous  necromancer,  and  equal  in  lir- 
tue  to  Mambrino's  helmet.  I  would  desire  you,  &ir, 
to  take  notice  I  say  it  is  atupeded  only  be  writes  t; 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ridpath,  since  I  would  bj  u> 
means  offer  that  gentleman  an  injury  now  h«  i$ 
dead  and  gone,  who  perhapa,  if  he  was  alive,  wooIJ 
be  unwilling  to  be  concerned  with  Mr.  Steele.  K 
the  jay  borrowed  a  feather  from  the  peacock,  aootber 
from  the  bullfinch,  and  another  from  the  magpie,  u 
is  no  argument  that  Dick  is  made  of  borrowed 
colours,  that  he  borrowed  hb  humour  of  Estcoiot. 
his  criticism  of  Addison,  his  poetry  of  Pope,  or  his 
politics  of  Ridpath;  and  that  hisqualificatiootua 
man  of  sense,  like  Mr.  Thompson's  as  a  member « 
parliament,  lie  in  thirteen  pariahes. 

It  may  be  disputed  perhaps  whether  the  Iriib  cr 
Scotch  rogue  has  passed  the  most  editions,  or  wk-' 
has  the  best  claim  to  preferment,  since  the  same  ^m 
of  knavery  is  the  subject  of  them  both.  Affinity  ci 
sense  is  no  argument  that  they  both  are  concersei 
in  writing  the  same  piece,  or  that  the  Krglyi?*""*"  » 
equivocally  generated  by  the  copulation  of  th^ 
Scotch  and  Irish,  and  like  a  mule,  inherits  an  eqml 
share  of  the  virtues  of  each  of  its  progenitors.  Tv: 
persons  of  different  nations  and  the  same  priarijiif 
may  sometimes  jump  in  their  ideas  of  men  ibc 
things,  but  it  is  a  wrong  inference  to  suppose  thu 
none  but  a  Scotchman  would  give  the  Flying  P»' 
the  character  of  honest,  as  if  standing  in  the  pillon 
was  no  test  of  his  integrity  with  an  Irish  evidroc« 
Wise  men  are  always  cautioua  of  the  character  -?* 
those  who  have  trod  the  paths  of  honour  and  riit^ 
before  them,  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  tii» 
preferments  they  are  solicitous  to  ascend. 

I  have  sent  you  the  best  information  of  the  m 
sons  of  the  conduct  of  our  upstart,  and  have  e&dA- 
voured  to  solve  all  the  phenomena  of  his  tunucf 
politician ;  and  if,  in  giving  you  the  history  of  hi,* 
late  proceedings,  I  should  say  something  that  mi) 
occaaion  him  to  call  me  graceless  rogue  or  nsni 
or  give  me  any  other  appellation  a&ptcd  to  tK 
mouth  of  a  political  reformer,  if  he  falls  into  psska 
with  any  man  of  quality,  instead  of  returning  me  ac 
answer,  you  must  not  say  he  is  rude  or  angty  e* 
giving  ill  language ;  you  must  approve  of  bi»  ^ 
haviour  and  his  management;  it  is  the  oetiK>c: 
lately  of  political  controversy  and  an  admirable  am- 
fice  of  evading  an  antagonist.  A  man  of  late  vrar* 
is  thought  as  much  a  conqueror  when  he  runs  <*>' 
of  the  field  and  escapes  as  if  he  kills  his  sdntm> 
upon  the  spot. 

Mr.  Steele,  sir,  having  lately  had  a  Wdih  f^^ 
left  him  by  his  wife's  mother,  began  to  look  opes 
himself  as  a  considerable  person  in  land  si  «^U  a« 
sense,  as  is  natural  for  those  who  have  been  iodide- 
and  necessitous  all  their  lives.  He  was  told  bi  V-r 
minor  poets,  his  companions  at  Button's,  that  a  mar 
of  his  sense  must  undoubtedly  advance  hiotfto  K 
being  in  the  senate,  and  that  he  knew  the  veHd^ 
Dick  himself  insinuates  in  his  Treatise  op»  I>^ 
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molition,  as  well  fti  any  man  in  England,  and  had 
all  th«  qualifications  requisite  for  a  minister  of  state. 
There  was  no  great  occasion  to  press  him  to  any- 
thing of  this  nature :  he  embraced  it  with  ail  the 
eagerness  imaginable,  but  offered  at  first  a  sort  of 
nolo  epucopari,  that  it  might  go  down  the  more 
pliusiblj.    He  considered  wisely  that  his  wit  and 
credit  began  to  run  very  low,  that  the  chief  of  his 
affiistants  had  deserted  hira,  that  C.  Lilly  had  lately 
refused  to  lend  him  half-a-crown,  Jacob  [Tonsonj 
dunned  hira  more  than  was  consistent  with  good 
manners,  and  if  he  got  into  the  house  he  could  not 
be  arrested.      What  seduced  him   more  than   all 
the«e  considerations  was  a  pension  from  the  party 
double  the  income  of  the  stamp-office  at  present, 
ami  in  hand,  for  speaking  in  the  house ;  and  he  has 
amassed  together  a  multitude  of  set  speeches,  which 
he  designs  to  get  extempore  for  that  purpose.     He 
is  at  this  time  so  elated  I  am  told  that  be  has  al- 
ready promised  several  places  under  him  when  he  is 
Aerretary  or  lord-treasurer.     Mr.  Button  is  an  audi- 
tor of  the  exchequer,  and  Mr.  Bat.  Pigeon,  in  the 
room  of  sir  Clement,  master  of  the  ceremonies.     He 
has  declared    publicly    he  does  not  question  OTcr- 
torning  the  ministry,  and  doing  that  before  the  first 
«e«sion9    of    parliament    Is  oyer  which    my  lords 
Wharton  and  Somers  have  been  foiled  at  for  three 
yean  together. 

I  need  not  tell  you,  sir,  how  exulted  he  seemed  at 
Stockbridge,  and  after  what  manner  he  addressed 
the  bailiff  and  his  brethren.  There  was  nothing 
there  to  perplex  him  but  the  payment  of  a  300/. 
tK>nd,  which  lessened  the  sum  he  carried  down,  and 
which  an  odd  dog  of  a  creditor  had  intimation  of 
vxd  took  this  opportunity  to  recover.  But,  alas! 
iJas  *  We  may  date  the  ruin  of  the  man  and  the 
loss  of  his  intellects  from  this  Juncture ;  as  soon  as 
it  came  to  town  the  political  cacoethiga  began  to 
>reak  out  upon  him  with  greater  violence  because  it 
tad  been  suppressed,  and  he  who  had  lived  so  long 
ipon  the  lucubrations  of  others  vras  resolved  at  last 
r>  do  something.  Mr.  John  Snow  has  since  received 
uch  marks  of  his  favour  and  esteem  that  he  has  ap- 
•ealed  to  him  in  the  dispute  betwixt  himself  and  his 
rince  whether  it  was  expedient  to  demolish  Dun- 
irk  or  not,  and  has  chosen  himself  and  the  bailiff 
f  a  petty  corporation  to  be  directors  of  her  mi^esty. 

0  ronvince  his  electors  he  can  write,  he  haa  dedi- 
kted  a  book  to  their  bailiff,  and  for  their  civility  in 
rtempting  to  choose  him  has  inflicted  the  punish- 
ent  of  reading  it  upon  the  corporation. 

There  is  no  occasion  at  this  time  to  animadvert 
a  the  argument  of  his  letter,  so  well  refuted  by  the 
^molition  itself;  and  as  the  case  stood  then  the 
hole  dispute  was  frivolous  and  of  no  importance, 
he  person  of  monsieur  Tugghe  was  obscure  if  not 
i;med  ;  his  memorial  inconsiderable,  if  not  written 

Mr.  Steele;  her  majesty  steadfast  in  her  resolu- 
>n  to  demolish  the  town  and  harbour,  and  her 
IniKtr^'  declaring  it:  but  all  this  was  not  enough 
r  our  champion's  satisfaction:  he  had  promised  to 
li?t*  Mr.  Snow  with  some  diversion  at  his  own  ex- 
^4e,  and  like  the  renowned  [knight  of]  La  Mancha 
'{H***  out  a  ^ndmlU  to  encounter.  Dreadful  and 
>ody  wan  the  battle  on  both  sides,  and  that  inso- 
\t  burgher  of  a  foreign  corporation  deserved  to  be 
a«tised  for  affronting  her  majest}',  when  none  but 
enator  or  a  subject  who  is  not  accountable  to  his 
'*r>n  ought  to  be  allowed  that  liberty. 

1  know  not,  I  must  confess,  by  what  means  he 
11  fvade  the  charge  of  insolence  and  ingratitude  ; 

ousrht  undoubtedly  to  have  been  very  certain 
X  h«>r  majesty  was  resolved  never  to  demolish 
ijikirky   that  the   sieur  Tugghe's  memorial   was 


wrote  by  the  direction  of  the  ministry,  and  that  her 
majesty  had  no  reason  for  deferring  the  demolition. 
This  would  have  been  proper  I  say,  for  him  to  have 
inquired,  and  when  he  had  been  ascertained  of  these 
things,  if  he  had  given  his  opinion  of  the  importance 
of  demolishing  that  place  with  modesty  and  submis- 
sion as  a  private  author,  he  ought  not  to  have  told 
the  queen  that  the  representative  body  of  the  whole 
nation  immediately  expected  it,  when  he  had  no 
commission  from  them.  If  he  was  insolent  and  un- 
grateful to  her  majesty  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Iron- 
side, he  ought  not  to  father  his  spurious  brats  or  hia 
libels  upon  the  nation  or  parliament ;  and  however 
unaccountable  he  may  think  himself,  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  repent  it. 

But  he  remembers  a  certain  person  who  wished 
the  necks  of  all  mankind  consolidated  in  one,  that 
he  might  the  more  commodiously  demolish  the  whole 
species  at  once,  and  endeavours,  in  imitation  of 
this  great  example,  to  cut  off  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain  at  a  blow. 

A  man  of  such  a  charity  and  public  spirit  is  he- 
roically illustrious :  our  ancestors  of  forty-one 
brought  on  the  civil  war  by  the  same  stratagem  of 
setting  the  king  and  parliament  at  variance. 

Tou  will  find,  sir,  in  the  packet  I  have  sent  you, 
that  the  Examiner  haa  answered  all  his  reasons,  if 
they  can  be  called  so,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
reply ;  but  our  new  politician,  who  knows  the 
world  and  himself  better  than  to  take  an  answer, 
has  recourse  to  another  stratagem ;  and  instead  of 
replying  one  word  to  the  Examiner,  without  any 
sense  of  handsome  language  or  good  manners  falls 
a  throwing  dirt  and  abusing  the  unblemished 
character  of  a  minister  of  state,  by  whose  interest 
alone  he  has  been  continued  three  yearain  the  stamp- 
ofBce. 

This,  sir,  is  that  gentleman  of  merit !  that  hero  of 
good  sense  I  that  man  of  charity  and  public  spirit ! 
that  censor  of  Great  Britain !  that  venerable  Nestor ! 

O,  ye  literati  of  Button's  coffeehouse !  Te  ladies 
of  St.  James's!  Te  milliners  of  the  Exchange!  Ye 
upholsterers  of  the  city !  Ye  stock-jobbers  of  Jona- 
than's !  Ye  neighbours  of  sir  Roger,  and  ye  family 
of  the  Lizards ! — Behold  the  patron  of  learning !  the 
encourager  of  arts  and  sciences!  the  dispenser  of 
morality  and  philosophy !  the  demolisher  of  tuckers 
and  hooped  petticoats !  the  terror  of  politicians !  and 
the  debellator  of  news-writers !  dwindled  on  a  sud- 
den into  an  author  below  the  character  of  Dunton 
[a  bookseller]!  below  the  politics  of  Ridpath !  Un- 
gratefully insulting  his  queen,  and  committing 
petty-larceny  upon  the  reputation  of  a  great  man ! 
See  the  man  who  talked  like  an  oracle,  who  had  all 
the  gay,  the  delicate,  the  humorous,  at  his  command, 
calling  names  and  daubing  his  style  with  the  lan- 
guage of  a  scavenger ! 

O  tempora  !  O  mom  !  More  phlebotomy  and  fresh 

straw — 

For  the  maa  in  the  moon  drinks  elarct. 
Eats  powAer'd  be«f.  tamip,  and  earroU 

Is  this  that  Richard  Steele,  esq.,,  who  published 
the  Tatlers  and  Spectators,  who  was  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  accomplished  gentlemen  in  the 
world  1  It  is  impossible !  'Tis  some  impostor,  some 
enemy  to  that  gentleman,  some  savage  miscreant 
who  had  his  birth  and  education  in  a  place  more 
barbarous  than  Carrickfergus. 

If  Mr.  Steele,  sir,  was  ever  a  man  of  parU  he  is 
strangely  degenerated,  and  has  undergone  a  greater 
alteration  on  a  sudden  than  any  in  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses,  though  the  following  account  in  my  opinion 
may  be  as  properly  applied  to  Apollo  and  Mr.  Iron- 
side as  to  the  person  spoken  of  by  that  author,  which 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  citj  poUticiant  I  ahall  leare  in 
the  original : — 

-— -  Nee  Delittf  anret 
Hamanam  stolidas  patitur  reCinere  flgumm, 
Sed  trahit  in  tpalittin ;  vilUaaue  albenUbua  impIeC ; 
Induituxque  aorea  Icnt^  gradientis  AaeUi.— Otid. 

Our  author  has  given  his  reputation  such  a  stab 
that  I  can  scarely  think  but  he  is  in  some  measure 
guilty  of  self-murder,  and  as  dead  as  Dr.  Partridge 
or  any  other  person  he  killed  formerly.  If  the  co- 
roner's inquest  was  to  examine  him  the  Welsh  estate 
would  in  all  probability  be  in  danger,  was  it  not  for 
the  aalvo  of  non  compos.  It  is  a  miserable  consider- 
ation when  a  man  exposes  his  morals  and  integrity 
to  sale,  when  he  lets  his  wit  by  the  day  and  jades 
and  hackneys  down  his  genius  to  supply  his  luxury. 
I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Steele  might  have  had  the 
example  of  his  friend  [Dr.  Garth]  before  his  eyes, 
who  had  the  reputation  of  being  author  of  the  Dis- 
pensary, till  by  two  or  three  unlucky  aflerdaps  he 
proved  himself  incapable  of  writing  it. 

But  we  ought  to  have  another  opinion  of  our  ad- 
viser of  princes  if  we  reflect  on  what  he  tells  us  in 
his  Importance,  that  an  honest,  though  a  mean  man, 
gives  her  majesty  to  understand  that  the  British  na- 
tion expects  the  immediate  demolition  of  Dunkirk : 
•*  Expects  it,"  says  he,  "  from  the  duty  they  owe 
their  queen,  from  their  care  of  the  preservation  of 
her  sacred  life,  her  crown,  and  dignity,  from  the  ho- 
nour and  integrity  of  her  councils,  from  the  glorious 
advantages  of  her  arms,  from  the  faith  and  sincerity 
of  her  treaties,  from  the  veneration  and  regard  due 
to  her  from  his  most  christian  majesty,  and  from  the 
duty  they  owe  themselves  and  their  posterity ;  and 
is  this  insolence  and  ingratitude  t*'  If  we  had  lei- 
sure to  examine  this  construction  it  would  open  to 
us  a  field  of  incongruity ;  but  I  shall  rather  give  you 
the  true  reasons  of  the  expectations  of  himself  and 
his  party,  abstracted  from  the  false  meanings  he  has 
put  upon  them.  The  party  then  expects  it, — ^from 
a  particular  care  of  the  Dutch  trade  and  from  an  ap- 
prehension that  England  should  be  too  powerful ; 
from  the  duty  they  owe  the  Dutc^  and  their  poste- 
rity ;  frt>m  an  endeavour  to  blacken  and  asperse  the 
peace ;  from  a  jealousy  that  the  present  ministry  are 
in  the  interest  of  the  church  ;  from  an  uneasiness 
they  are  under  because  of  her  majesty's  administra- 
tion, and  from  a  desire  of  seeing  her  successor  upon 
the  throne ;  and  is  ihia  insolence  and  ingratitude  1 

You  may  imagine,  sir,  perhaps  I  wrong  the  demo- 
Usher  in  my  interpretation  of  this  passage,  especially 
if  we  consider  him  as  one  who  professes  thai  the 
highest  pleasure  of  a  human  soul  consists  in  charity. 
As  to  laying  aside,  says  he,  those  common  views  by 
which  the  mistaken  world  are  actuated,  a  man  of 
liberal  education  can  easily  surmount  those  low  con- 
siderations ;  and  when  he  considers  himself  frx>m  the 
moment  he  was  bom  into  this  world  as  an  immortal 
though  a  changeable  being,  he  will  form  his  inte- 
rests and  prospects  accordingly,  and  not  make  pro- 
vision for  eternity  with  perishable  things.  When  a 
man  has  planted  such  a  sentiment  as  this  for  the  rule 
of  his  conduct  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  amUtion 
will  be  as  contemptible  as  the  sports  of  children ; 
and  there  can  be  no  honours,  no  riches,  no  plea- 
sures, which  can  possibly  come  in  competition  with 
the  satisfactions  of  an  enlaiged  and  public  spirit. 

Was  Mr.  Steele  the  person  he  here  would  repre- 
sent himself  I  would  idlow  the  sense  he  puts  upon 
his  own  words.  This  is  such  a  gift  of  virtue  and 
philosophy  which  a  man  of  liberal  education  can 
hardly  ever  arrive  to,  how  easily  soever  he  may  sur- 
moimt  those  low  considerations,  and  is  never  per- 
haps to  be  found  in  any  person,  much  less  in  one 


who  bestows  it  upon  himself.  I  wish  indeed  I  could 
find  any  one  who  would  give  him  this  character ;  1 
have  hunted  everywhere,  I  have  conversed  with  his 
companions  and  creditors,  with  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies, and  I  must  confess  I  never  yet  met  the  man 
who  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  veracity  as  to 
believe  him  in  trifles  and  maUers  of  the  least  import- 
ance. 

You  may  blame  me  perhaps  for  reminding  our 
author  of  his  debu ;  and  I  should  josUy  think  my- 
self blamable  were  they  not  the  effects  of  his  luxury, 
his  vanity,  and  ambition,  and  not  of  accident  or 
misfortune.  I  could  easily  excuse  and  pity  a  man 
for  being  poor,  but  not  when  he  labours  by  his  vioe» 
to  undo  himself;  not  when  he  endeavours  to  make 
a  figure  or  become  a  senator  at  the  expense  of  his 
creditors.  Some  civilians  look  upon  such  cheousti 
who  are  searchers  only  of  the  philosopher'a  stone  as 
unfit  to  be  tolerated  in  any  communi^.  because  they 
reduce  not  only  themselves  and  families  to  beggary 
but  several  other  people ;  and  certainly  spendthrift 
and  projectors  of  any  sort  are  equally  perniciooft. 
and  are  so  far  from  having  any  spice  of  public  spirit, 
so  much  boasted  of  by  some,  that  they  sre  uaeles 
members  to  the  government  they  live  under  mnd  a 
nuisance  to  the  public.  Where  is  the  pubUc  spuii 
of  such  a  man  who  will  be  bribed  to  recommend  a 
barber,  a  buffoon,  or  a  perfumer  to  the  vroiid«  u^ 
carry  on  intrigues  which  a  man  of  honour  vrouk^ 
blush  to  hear  of,  and  to  pimp  in  print  1  Wberc  i> 
his  charity  and  benevolence  to  mankind  who  k 
squandering  away  a  handsome  competency  sin<mg 
the  illegitimate,  who  is  runnhig  into  eTerybody^ 
debt  and  paying  nobody  1  Where  is  his  disinterest 
who  votes  for  more  than  double  an  equivalent  of  the 
stamp-office  1  Are  the  pursuits  of  avarice  and  aa- 
bition  contemptible  to  such  an  one  1  And  is  tb^ 
laying  aaide  the  common  views  by  which  the  mi»> 
taken  world  are  actuated  1 

Pardon  me,  sir,  however  meny  I  have  been  I  caa 
contain  no  longer :  public  spirit,  charity,  benevo- 
lence to  mankind,  and  disinterest,  are  virtues  known 
to  our  mushroom  patriot  by  name  only,  and  it  i 
the  contempt  and  indignation  of  every  honest 
to  hear  a  person  of  the  vilest  principles,  and  the 
mercenary  hireling  who  ever  prostituted  his  pen  is 
the  defence  of  any  faction,  giving  himself  soch  an  air 
of  sanctity  and  virtue*  A  man  of  such  a  public  a^ 
enlarged  spirit  is  as  well  qualified  as  any  Jodss  o' 
them  all  to  betray  his  friend,  his  benefactress,  or  bi» 
sovereign,  if  you  bait  with  a  bribe  oonsiderable 
enough  to  reach  his  conscience ;  and  he  may  very 
wellbe  careless  what  ideas  are  alBxed  to  the  lettcn 
of  his  name  when  it  is  impossible  for  the  worst  to 
sully  him. 

I  have  dwelt  the  longer,  sir,  upon  Mr.  Steele* 
character  because  it  seems  to  be  the  main  aigumeiu 
at  present ;  Dunkirk  iB  now  demdiMhrn^^  and  the 
tmportencs  of  no  consideratiMi ;  and  I  beg  leave  only 
to  make  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  SngUs^maa 
which  may  serve  to  confirm  what  I  have  already 
hinted. 

He  assumes  at  first  the  name  of  an  Englishman  is. 
a  burlesque  manner,  as  if  the  character  and  chanp 
of  a  man  of  experience  and  a  patriot  was  omtier  c^ 
comedy  and  ridicule.  It  may  indeed,  sir,  as  h£ 
manages  it,  but  methinks  every  KngJishmsn  ou^t 
to  have  understood  himself  and  his  country  better 
than  to  abuse  the  only  man  who,  if  any  one  deserrM 
that  title,  has  proved  himself  more  an  Englishmc: 
than  any  minister  who  has  gone  before  faim.  ^^ 
all  of  us,  sir,  are  sensible  of  the  happy  influence  ftf 
hii  counsel,  who  has  rescued  our  constitution  out «( 
such  hands  as  engrossed  the  monarchy  to  tbcnMeWes 
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ud  ploadered  iti  reTcnue  ;  a«  exposed  the  wealth 
of  our  nation  to  the  depredations  of  foreigners  and 
the  Kom  and  derision  of  its  confederates. 

But  these  incongruities  are  pardonahle  if  we  con- 
tider  him  as  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman  lately  natu- 
nlixed,  or  an  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Steele's,  and  he 
nay  be  allowed  to  publish  a  letter  from  himself  to  a 
certain  peer,  complaining  of  his  footman  and  calling 
him  such  names  he  learned  formerly  in  footmen's 
compsuy.  Neither  is  it  at  all  surprising  he  should 
&Dcy  it  incompatible  with  the  character  of  a  states- 
man to  laugh,  or  whisper,  or  writhe  his  head,  or  that 
my  lord's  footman  appeared  the  worst  man  that  ever 
hud  the  education  or  a  gentleman.  I  refer  you,  sir, 
to  the  Englishman  at  large,  and  beseech  you  to  read 
with  attention  and  not  throw  it  aside  before  you 
baTC  read  it  over. 

Mr.  Steele  in  short  has  neither  a  head  nor  a  style  for 
poiftics ;  there  is  no  one  political  Englishman  but  con- 
tain«  either  some  notorious  blunder  in  his  notions 
or  his  language,  and  he  seems  himself  so  well  aware 
of  this  that  he  is  already  run  from  his  purpose.  I 
ahould  be  glad  to  find  any  signs  of  conversion  in 
him,  and  I  could  wish  he  would  follow  the  example 
of  Midas,  who  after  the  transformation  of  his  ears 
vas  aahamedy  and  endeavoured  to  cover  his  igno- 
minv  from  the  world. 

If  I  might  advise  him  I  should  think  it  his  best 
way  to  retire  into  Wales  and  live  upon  his  estate, 
fur  by  these  means  he  may  keep  his  circumstances 
!iitbin  bounds ;  and  when  his  head  is  cool  and 
purged  of  bit  politics  he  may  now  and  then  revisit 
and  divert  the  town  by  publishing  the  works  of  his 
friends,  and  retrieve  the  little  reputation  he  had 
^ned  by  them.  Whatever  hopes  the  party  may 
bsTe  given  him,  or  whatever  promises  they  have 
made,  he  may  depend  upon  it  they  will  never  an- 
swer :  he  will  prove  their  cully  and  their  tool  and 
mined  in  the  end,  and  if  he  persists  in  his  purpose 
'  dare  engage,  if  I  can  be  sure  of  anything  in  futu- 
ity,  that  I  shall  live  to  see  him  in  Jail  or  under  the 
landsjof  Longbottom  in  Bedlam,  and  his  works  ex- 
»osed '  in  that  neighbourhood  for  years  together  to 
he  inclemency  of  the  seasons.  I  know  not  I  must 
onfess  whether  his  misfortunes  will  deserve  our 
ity.  Such  a  &te  will  be  the  genuine  product  of  his 
uliscretion  and  ill  principles,  and  his  stupidity  a 
Drae  upon  his  ingratitude. 

Neither  Mr.  Baker,  Mrs.  Baldvnn,  or  any  other 
ingliah  publisher,  ever  obtained  so  great  a  charac- 
^r  as  the  person  we  have  been  speaking  of,  or  re- 
vived more  encouragement  from  people  of  condition, 
id  it  would  have  been  as  much  a  crime  but  a  little 
me  since  to  have  spoken  against  him  as  now  it  is 
•peak  for  him.  Some  historians  have  observed 
at  Alexander  was  as  fortunate  in  his  death  as  in 
ly  action  of  his  life ;  he  died  soon  after  he  had 
bdued  the  'world,  nor  lived  to  hasard  the  glory  he 
td  gained  in  any  rebellion  that  might  have  been 
rm^  against  him.  How  happy  had  it  been  for 
;r  politician  had  he  died  in  such  a  manner !  had 
followed  his  friend  sir  Roger  soon  after  he  pub- 
bed  hiB  death,  and  left  no  Guardians,  no  English- 
•n  behind  him  as  the  monuments  of  his  ignorance 
d  indiscretion! 

I  hare  subjoined,  air,  a  few  paragraphs  by  way  of 
•tscript  Irosn  those  papers,  that  you  may  make  a 
Igment  of  his  style :  I  will  engage  there  is  scarce 
f  of  bis  cosnpositions  out  of  which  I  cannot  pick 
ne  sentences  of  false  grammar  or  inconsistence. 
>w  honoorable  soever  or  praiseworthy  the  ancients 
»ught  it  to  die  for  their  country,  I  never  knew  a 
A  was  obliged  to  talk  nonsense  in  defence  of  it. 
>uaiTe  language  and  fustian  are  as  unfair  in  con- 


troversy as  poisoned  arrows  or  chewed  bullets  in  a 
battle,  and  he  deserves  indeed  to  be  thought  an  Eng- 
lishman who  is  ignorant  of  the  i«i«gli*h  language  I 
Indolence,  attitude,  public  spirit,  liberal  education, 
and  benevolence,  with  a  thousand  other  expressionsy 
are  cant  and  nonsense  when  applied  too  often  and 
upon  all  occasions;  and  it  is  supposed  a  certain 
scribbler  can  no  more  write  without  these  words 
than  a  certain  bishop  can  preach  when  his  hands  are 
tied  behind  him. 

I  see,  sir,  in  the  advertisements  that  Mr.  Steele 
is  about  to  publish  by  subscription  a  treatise  Justi- 
fying the  revolution  and  in  nvour  of  the  Hanover 
succession.  I  could  wish  his  subscribers  would  weigh 
the  consequence  of  such  an  undertaking,  or  the 
government  suppress  it.  I  know  no  greater  injury 
that  can  be  done  to  that  illustrious  house  than  by 
employing  such  a  pen  in  their  service ;  and  it  may 
be  accounted  the  peculiar  happiness  of  her  majesty 
and  Uie  present  ministry  that  Mr.  Steele  has  been 
hired  to  write  against  them.  A  man  who  is  so  good 
a  lawyer,  and  imows  the  constitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain so  very  well,  as  to  tell  us  that  as  a  member  and  in 
the  house  he  is  accountable  to  no  man,  but  the 
greatest  man  in  Ibigland  is  accountable  to  him, 
cannot  choose  but  descant  very  prettily  upon  such 
subjects  as  require  aU  the  nicety  of  the  common  and 
civU  law. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  detaining  you  so  long ; 
the  world  perhaps  wiU  expect  that  after  I  have  said 
so  much  of  my  antagonist  I  should  say  something 
of  myself ;  and  as  I  am  neither  ashamed  of  my  name 
or  my  fttce  I  shall  oblige  them  with  my  picture  as 
my  brother  has  done  before  me.  T  have  the  honour, 
you  know,  to  be  a  member  with  him  of  the  same 
society  of  Short  Faces,  and  we  diflbr  very  little  in 
the  lineaments  of  our  visage  notwithstanding  we 
disagree  in  our  opinions.  My  pen,  I  thank  God,  has 
never  yet  been  employed  in  the  defence  of  faction 
or  to  insult  my  queen,  and  whenever  it  is  I  desire 
to  have  as  ill  a  character  as  the  author  of  the  Im- 
portance. As  to  my  abilities,  however  mean,  I  dare 
engage  to  write  upon  any  subject  with  my  celebrated 
brother  upon  this  condition,  that  we  may  be  tamed 
into  a  room  by  ourselves,  irith  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
without  books  or  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Ridpath  on 
the  one  side,  or  my  uncle  Abel  on  the  other. 

I  am,  sir,  ftc., 

TOBT. 
Wm<B  CoflbahoOM.  Oet  »tk. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Importamcb,  page  21.— "  Monsieur  Tugghe  sup- 
poses us  to  a  most  notorious  degree  ignorant  of 
common  geographv  when  he  asserts  that  Dunkirk 
is  the  only  port  nom  Ostend  westward  by  which 
commodities  can  be  brought  into  the  provinces  of 
the  Austrian  Low  Countries  and  Germany.  There 
runs  from  Calais  a  navigable  river  to  Graveling;  the 
river  of  Graveling  runs  to  St.  Omer;  from  the  east 
side  of  this  river  runs  two  canals,  one  through  Boor* 
bourg  to  Dunkirk,  the  other  directly  to  Winoxberg. 
There  is  a  canal,"  ftc 

Rkmark.— These  observations,  as  Mr.  Steele  in- 
sinuates, are  something  above  common  geography, 
communicated  if  the  truth  was  known  by  the  very 
man  who  has  discovered  the  longitude,  and  are  a 
confirmation  of  the  English  adage  that  the  ftrtheat 
way  about  is  the  nearest  way  home.  My  good  friend 
Mr.  Tonson  was  arguing  in  this  manner  the  other 
day  at  his  shop,  when  I  told  him  I  could  not  get 
through  Temple-bar  into  Fleet-street  because  the 
gate  was  shut ;  it  would  be  well,  says  he,  if  that  way 
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WM  always  stopped;  there  is  a  shorter  cut  for  all 
passengers,  for  there  runs  from  the  Strand  a  street 
called  Catherine>street,  and  at  the  end  of  that  street 
is  another  which  runs  to  Drury-lane,  and  at  the 
end  of  Drury-lane  are  two  ways,  one  hy  St.  Giles's 
church  on  the  left  and  the  other  down  Holbom  on  the 
right ;  a  little  below  the  Black  Swan  in  Holbom  yon 
turn  down  Fetter-lane,  which  leads  you  directly 
into  Fleet-street. 

Impobtakcb,  page  32. — "  When  such  was  our 
case  and  such  is  our  case,  men  lately  preferred  and 
grown  too  delicate  would  have  men  of  liberal  edu- 
cation, that  know  the  world  as  well  as  themselves, 
afraid,  for  fear  of  offending  them  in  their  new  clothes, 
to  speak  when  they  think  their  queen  and  country 
is  ill  treated." 

Remark. — ^This  sentence  is  scarcely  intelligible 
without  inquiring  what  a  man  of  liberal  education 
is.  Now  a  man  of  liberal  education,  according  to 
Mr.  Steele's  acceptation  of  that  word,  is  one  of  mean 
parentage,  who  was  bred  at  school  till  he  could  al- 
most construe  Latin,  and  has  since  improved  him- 
self in  the  knowledge  of  the  world  by  riding  in  the 
guards,  by  conversing  with  porters,  carmen,  foot-sol- 
diers, players,  bullies,  bawds,  pimps,  and  whores  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes ;  who  has  been  arrested  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  bastards,  and  afterwards  printed  a 
proposal  that  the  public  should  take  care  of  them. 
One  who  has  no  invention,  no  Judgpment,  no  style, 
no  politics,  no  g^ratitude,  and  no  honesty.  In  short, 
a  man  of  liberal  education  is  one  who,  after  he 
knows  he  is  all  this,  has  the  impudence  to  say  that 
as  to  his  morals,  if  there  was  anything  very  flagrant, 
he  has  friends  enough  in  town  who  would  oblige  the 
world  with  them.  It  is  observable,  notwithstanding 
Dr.  Walker  so  often  flogged  our  author  when  he 
was  at  school  for  &Ise  grammar,  he  continues  to 
affiront  Lilly  almost  in  every  word,  viz.  "  men  of 
liberal  education  that  knows" — "  his  queen  and 
coimtry  is  ill  treated — ;"  **  if  there  is  anything 
▼ery  flagrant,  oblige  the  world  with  them."  This  is 
also  a  characteristic  of  a  man  of  liberal  education ! 

Englishman,  No.  III. — **  The  king  of  England 
is  no  other  than  a  very  good  man  vested  with  all  the 
opportunities,  and  tied  down  by  the  most  solemn 
oath  to  be  such,  in  the  most  eminent  manner  that 
all  the  power  that  ought  to  attend  human  nature  can 
enable  him." 

Remark. — Though  the  interpretation  of  this  pa- 
ragraph may  be  plain  to  the  present  age,  yet  lest 
Mr.  Steele,  who  I  am  sure  designs  his  works  shall 
be  delivered  down  to  posterity,  should  hereafter  be 
misunderstood,  it  may  not  be  unnecessaiy  to  give 
them  to  understand  that  this  phraseology  is  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  way  of  thinking  of  the  finest  wits 
amongst  us,  and  may  sometimes  be  understood  in 
quite  a  different  acceptation  from  what  the  words 
import,  and  is  sometimes  of  no  signification  at  all, 
but  intended  as  a  bite  upon  the  reader.  I  have  no 
leisure  at  present  to  describe  what  a  sort  of  crea- 
ture a  man  is  who  is  *<  vested  with  opportunities," 
or  the  essence  of  that  *'  power  which  ought  to  attend 
human  nature  in  the  most  eminent  manner."  It  is 
sufficient  that  our  author  has  a  meaning  in  these 
words,  but  affects  a  mysterious  way  of  speaking  like 
the  oracles  of  old,  in  order  to  preserve  the  majesty 
of  his  ideas  from  the  profanation  of  the  vulgar ;  and 
it  is  a  thousand  pities  that  such  an  admirable  talent 
at  riddles  and  enigmas  should  be  thrown  away  to 
no  purpose,  which  might  prove  of  most  prodigious 
emolument,  could  Mr.  Steele  reconcile  himself  to 
Dr.  Partridge  and  obtain  the  liberty  of  publishing 
them  as  an  appendix  to  lus  almanac. 


Enolisbmam,  No.  y.— '<  The  earth  we  see  u 
visited  all  around ;  in  some  parts  of  the  world  men 
are  seized  with  a  contagion  of  their  bodies,  in  othen 
with  the  infatuation  of  their  minds.  This  it  a  {^a 
observation,  and  grows  into  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  ;  and  this  seasonable  querist  will  fizul  to 
his  confusion  that  this  glorious  spot  of  liberty  vili 
no  more  be  imposed  upon  by  general  sngg^tiooe 
and  insinuations  against  its  true  welfare  and  intereiL 
It  is  come  to  that,  that  people  must  prove  whit  tbey 
say  if  they  would  be  believed." 

Remark. — How  happy  is  Mr.  Steele  in  his  traosi- 
tionsl  Connection  has  been  believed  a  necewr 
ingredient  of  good  writing ;  but  he  has  shown  s 
new  way,  and  how  to  arrive  to  be  an  author  withoot 
coherence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  passages  heSon 
us  he  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  terrible,  then  he  At- 
scends  to  consider  the  laws  of  vegetation,  and  shon 
how  a  plain  observation  "  grows  into  the  commos 
sense  of  mankind ;"  and  from  both  these  consider- 
ations together  very  ftdrly  concludes  that  s  ''glo- 
rious spot  of  liberty"  can  never  be  imposed  upon  br 
suggestions  against  its  true  interest,  and  alter  this 
clenches  the  sense  of  the  whole  by  telling  us  of  i£ 
hardship  put  upon  the  writers  of  this  age :  "  It  is 
come  to  that,"  says  he,  "  that  people  mus(  pnne 
what  ^they  say  if  they  would  be  believed."  Tbcie 
Mr.  Steele  may  call  new  conceptions  very  properly ; 
every  rustic  can  draw  consequences,  and  make  wiut 
the  logicians  call  a  natural  syllogism  ;  but  none  but 
so  refined  a  reasoner  and  a  critic  can  hit  the  nnin- 
telligible.  Had  the  Examiner  talked  in  this  muiBer 
he  might  have  been  justly  said  to  go  on  in  a  tern' 
exuberance  of  something  neither  good  nor  bad. 
"  A  man,"  says  Mr.  Steele  of  that  author,  "  maj  p 
on  in  writing  such  stuff  as  this  to  his  life's  et^ 
without  ever  troubling  himself  for  any  new  concep- 
tion, or  putting  the  imagination  or  judgment  to  tbf 
least  labour.  There  will  be  no  danger  of  his  want- 
ing store  of  absurdities,  and  I  allow  he  candre* 
them  up  in  tolerable  language  and  with  a  seemisf 
coherence." 

Ekqlishman,  No.  Y. — <*  And  all,  as  one  ms. 
will  join  in  a  common  indignation  against  all  wbo 
would  perplex  our  obedience." 

Remark. — ^Whatever  eontradiction  there  ii,  u 
some  suppose,  in  ail  joining  against  aU^  our  sntfacr 
has  good  authority  for  what  he  says,  and  eonader- 
ing  he  means  well,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  defrn: 
him  in  this  particular.  How  all  **  joining  in  a  com- 
mon indignation"  will  be  construed  I  cannot  well 
determine  ;  but  certainly  it  may  be  proved,  is  ^^ 
of  Euclid  or  sir  Isaac,  that  everything  consiits  o^ 
two  alls,  that  these  allt  are  capable  of  being  diiidei 
and  subdivided  into  as  many  oUm  as  you  please,  uui 
so  m  mfinitum.  The  following  lines  may  serrc  for 
an  illustration  of  this  matter : — 

Three  children  tli^g  on  the  ies 

Upon  a  lummer'a  &y, 
Ai  It  fell  oat  they  all  fell  In, 

The  rest — they  ran  away. 

Though  this  polite  author  does  not  directly  »J 
there  are  two  alia,  yet  he  implies  as  much ;  for  I 
would  ask  any  reasonable  man  what  can  be  under- 
stood by  the  rest  they  ran  away,  but  the  other  aS 
we  have  been  speaking  of  1  I  have  considered  Mr. 
Steele  in  this  view,  that  the  world  should  not  tkini 
I  have  so  much  malice  against  him  but  that  I  tm 
exhibit  the  beauties  as  well  as  quarrel  with  t^ 
faults  of  his  compositions ;  and  I  hope  for  the  future, 
for  his  own  sake  and  to  avoid  an  uncorreet  wt;  ^^ 
writing,  he  will  not  value  himself  upon  his  lastj 
productions  because  he  can  write  a  paper  in  a  pu- 
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tion  and  rejoin  upon  the  Examiner  in  leaa  ihan  a 
day's  tima ;  but  that  the  admonition  of  his  friend 
lir  Marmaduke  to  hii  eoaehman  will  be  his  constant 
riile-^ohii«  remember  I  am  nerer  in  haste. 

AowaTtSBMBNT. — In  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Mr.  Longbottom,  that  gentleman  informi  me 
he  is  making  a  curions  collection  of  all  the  rarities 
both  of  matter  and  language  throughout  the  works 
of  the  ingenious  captain  Steele,  with  a  true  copy  of 
Hr.  Steele's  letter  to  the  collar-maker's  wife  of 
Stockbridge  and  her  answers,  the  originals  being 
both  under  his  custody,  and  to  be  perused  at  his 
shop  near  Charing-cross.  He  has  already  he  tells 
me  extracted  seyeral  words  contributing  to  a  smooth 
ityle,  flowers  of  rhetoric,  smart  sentences,  and 
knock-down  arguments.  In  the  latter  end  of  his 
letter  he  makes  some  observations  upon  what  he 
calls  knock-down  arguments,  and  gives  a  specimen 
how  the  repetition  of  divers  words  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  rail  answer  to  all  the  arguments  contained 
in  them ;  and  this,  that  ingenious  anti-demolisher 
of  the  countenance  terms  **  perstringing  the  contro- 
?er«y/'  or  *<  spitting  his  adversary's  words  into  hia 
moQth."    His  instances  are  as  follow  :-^ 

**  After  having  with  the  greatest  fluency,  gravity, 
a&d  earnestness  imaginable,  spoken  unintelligibly 
against  me,  uttering  the  words  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Transito,  Insulting ;  he  at  last—" 

So  again,  **  He  runs  on  with  my  name  among  the 
words  whig,  politician,  cross  purposes,  book  slavery, 
fhamming  and  bantering." 

As  this  work  may  be  of  vast  improvement  to  the 
English  language,  Mr.  Longbottom  assures  me  he 
designs  to  print  it  upon  the  same  paper  and  charac- 
ter with  Hr.  Steele's  Grists,  and  that  subscriptions 
^1  be  shortly  taken  in  at  Mr.  Buckley's  [the  pub* 
Usher]. 
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TO  THE  COUNT  DB  GYLLENBORO.* 

Dnblin,  Nov.  ]l.  1719. 
Sir,— It  is  now  about  sixteen  years  since  I  firat  en- 
tertained the  design  of  writing  a  history  of  England, 
from  the  beginning  of  William  Rufus  to  the  end  of 
qoeen  Elizabeth ;  such  a  history,  I  mean,  as  appears 
to  be  most  wanted  by  foreigners  and  gentlemen  of 
oar  own  country ;  not  a  voluminous  work,  nor  pro- 
perly an  abridgment,  but  an  exact  relation  of  the 
most  important  affiun  and  events  without  any  regard 
to  the  rest.  My  intention  was  to  inscribe.it  to  the  king^ 
your  late  master,  for  whose  great  virtues  I  had  ever  the 
highest  veneration  as  I  shaiu  continue  to  bear  to  his 
memory.  I  confess  it  is  with  some  disdain  that  I 
obterre  great  authors  descending  to  write  any  dedi- 

*  He  marriad  the  wldoiw  of  Ellas  Derritt.  esq.,  daputy  of  the 
;Tc«t  w«rdrobe.  nieee  to  John  Allen,  esq.,  of  Oretton,  in  North- 
tapcofishire.  Her  daughter,  miss  Derritt,  was  afterwards  created 
tNiBteM  GyUenborf .  and  married  baroo  Sparre. 

^(^barles  XII.  king  of  Sweden,  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
Jy  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall,  Dec.  11,  1718. 
Ismedialely  afler  His  death,  baron  Gots.  his  prime  minteter, 
•«  uiasted.  tried,  and  executed  at  Stockholm,  being  charged 
^  the  aenata  with  all  the  oppreadTo  measures  of  the  late  i«^ 
Hariag  been  deeply  engaged  in  the  Swedish  conspiraey  agslnst 
^*tongm  I.  in  the  year  1716.  baron  Gots.  at  the  desire  of  that 
priare.  had  been  arrested  at  the  Hague,  and  at  the  same  time 
oousa  GyUcnborg  was  leiied  and  sent  out  of  England. 


cations  at  all ;  and  for  my  own  part,  when  I  looked 
round  on  all  the  princes  of  Europe,  I  could  think  of 
none  who  might  deserve  that  distinction  from  me 
beside  the  king  your  master  (for  I  say  nothing  of  his 
present  Britannic  mi^esty,  to  whose  person  and  cha- 
racter I  am  an  utter  stranger  and  likely  to  continue 
so) ;  neither  can  I  be  suspected  of  flattery  on  this 
point,  since  it  was  some  years  after  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  court  before  you  were 
employed  as  his  minister  in  England,  which  I  heartily 
repent  that  I  did  not  accept ;  whereby,  as  you  can 
be  my  witness,  I  might  l^ve  avoided  some  years' 
uneasiness  and  vexation  during  the  last  four  years  of 
our  late  excellent  queen,  as  well  as  a  long  melancholy 
prospect  since,  in  a  most  obscure  disagreeableVountry 
and  among  a  most  profligate  and  abandoned'  people. 
I  was  diverted  from  pursuing  this  history  purtly  by 
the  extreme  difficulty,  but  chiefly  by  the  indignation 
I  conceived  at  the  proceedings  of  a  faction  which 
then  prevailed ;  and  the  papers  lay  neglected  in  my 
cabinet  until  you  saw  me  in  England ;  when  you 
know  how  far  I  was  engaged  in  thoughts  and  busi- 
ness of  another  kind.  Upon  her  m^esty's  lamented 
death  I  returned  to  my  station  in  this  kingdom,  since 
which  time  there  is  not  a  northern  curate  among 
you  who  has  lived  more  obscure  than  myself,  or  a 
greater  stranger  to  the  commonest  transactions  of  the 
world.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  I  found  the  follow* 
ing  papers,  which  I  had  almost  forgotten.  I  pub- 
lish them  now  for  two  reasons:  first,  for  an  en-* 
couragement  to  those  who  have  more  youth'  and 
leisure  and  good  temper  than  I  toward  pursuing 
the  work  as  &*  as  it  was  intended  by  me,  or  as  much 
further  as  they  please ;  the  second  reason  is,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  dedaring  the  profound  respect  I 
have  for  the  memory  of  your  royal  master,  and  the 
sincere  regard  and  friendship  I  bear  to  yourself;  for 
I  must  bring  to  your  mind  how  proud  I  was  to  dis- 
tinguish you  among  all  the  foreign  ministers  with 
whom  I  had  the  honour  to  be  acquainted.  I  am  a 
witness  of  the  seal  yon  showed,  not  only  for  the 
honour  and  interest  of  your  master  but  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  protestant  religion  in  Germany,  and 
how  imowingly  and  feelingly  you  often  spoke  to  me 
on  that  subject  We  all  loved  you,  as  possessed  of 
every  quality  that  could  adorn  an  English  gentle- 
man, and  esteemed  you  as  a  faithful  subject  to  your 
prince  and  an  able  negotiator ;  neither  riiall  any  re- 
verse of  fortune  have  power  to  lessen  you  either  in 
my  friendship  or  esteem ;  and  I  must  take  leave  to 
assure  you  further  that  my  affection  toward  persona 
has  not  been  at  all  diminished  by  the  frown  of  power 
upon  them.  Those  whom  you  and  I  once  thought 
great  and  good  men  continue  still  so  in  my  eyes  and 
my  heart,  only  with  a  •  •  •  a  • 
Caiera  denderaniitr. 


HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

FROM  THE  INVASION  BY  JULIUS  C.SSAR. 

TO  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

The  most  ancient  account  we  have  of  Britain  is, 
that  the  island  was  full  of  inhabitants,  divided  into 
several  petty  kingdoms,  as  most  nations  of  the 
world  appear  to  have  been  at  first.  The  bodies  of 
the  Britons  were  painted  with  a  sky-coloured  blue, 
either  as  an  ornament  or  else  for  terror  to  their 
enemies.  In  their  religion  they  were  heathens,  as 
all  the  world  was  before  Christ  except  the  Jews. 

Their  priests  were  called  druids :  these  lived  in 
hollow  trees,  and  committed  not  their  mysteries  to 
writing  but  delivered  them  down  by  tradition* 
whereby  they  were  in  time  wholly  lost. 

■  The  author  was  then  in  his  flfty-eeoond  year. 
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The  Britoni  had  wiTet  in  common,  lo  many  to  a 
particular  tribe  or  society ;  and  the  children  were  in 
common  to  that  society. 

About  fifty  years  before  Christ,  Julins  Ciesar,  first 
Roman  emperor,  baring  conquered  Gaul  or  France, 
invaded  Britain  rather  to  increase  his  glory  than 
conquests ;  for  baring  orercome  them  in  one  or  two 
battles  he  returned. 

The  next  inrasion  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  (then 
masters  of  most  of  the  known  world)  was  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius ;  but  it  was  not 
wholly  subdued  till  that  of  Nero.  It  was  goremed 
by  lieutenants  or  deputies  sent  from  Rome,  as  Ire- 
land is  now  by  deputies  from  England,  and  con- 
tinued thus  under  the  Romans  for  about  460  years ; 
till  that  empire  being  invaded  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  the  Romans  were  forced  not  only  to  recall 
their  own  armies  but  also  to  draw  from  hence  the 
bravest  of  the  Britons,  for  their  assistance  against 
tiiose  barbarians. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  this  island  reached  no 
farther  northward  than  to  that  part  of  Scotland 
where  Stirling  and  Glasgow  are  seated.  The  re- 
gion beyond  was  held  not  worth  the  conquering: 
it  was  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  people  called  Cale- 
donians and  Picts,  who  being  a  rough  fierce  nation 
daily  infested  the  British  borders.  Therefore  the 
emperor  Severus  built  a  wall  from  Stirling  to  Glas- 
jgoiw  to  prevent  the  invasions  of  the  Picts :  it  is  com- 
monly called  the  Ficts'  Wall. 

These  Picts  and  Caledonians  or  Scots,  encouraged 

by  the  departure  of  the   Romans,  do  now  cruelly 

infest  and  invade  the  Britons  by  sea  and  land ;  the 

^KK      Britons  choose  Yortigem  for  their  king, 

A,  D.  400.     ^jj^  ^^  forced  to  invite  the  Saxons  (a 

fierce  northern  people)  to  assist  him  against  those 
barbarians.  The  Saxons  come  over  and  beat  the 
Picts  in  several  battles ;  but  at  last  pick  quarrels 
with  the  Britons  themselves,  and  after  a  long  war 
drive  them  into  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Corn- 
wall, and  establish  themselves  in  seven  kingdoms  in 
Britain,  now  called  England.  The  seven  kingdoms 
are  usually  styled  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 

460.  About  this  time  lived  king  Arthur  (if  the 
whole  story  be  not  a  fable),  who  was  so  famous 
for  beating  the  Saxons  in  several  battles. 

The  Britons  received  Christianity  very  early,  and 
as  is  reported  from  some  of  the  disciples  themselves ; 
so  that  when  the  Romans  left  Britain  the  Britons 
were  generally  christians.  But  the  Saxons  were 
heathens  till  pope  Gregory  the  Great  sent  over 
gQQ  hither  Austin  the  monk,  by  whom  Ethelbert 
*  king  of  the  South  Saxons,  and  his  subjects, 
were  converted  to  Christianity,  and  the  whole  island 
soon  followed  the  example. 

After  many  various  revolutions  in  this  island 
among^the  kingdoms  of  the  Saxons,  Egbert,  descend- 
g^  ed  from  the  West-Saxon  kings,  became  sole 
'   monarch  of  England. 

The  language  in  Britain  was  British  (now  called 
Welsh)  or  Latin;  but  with  the  Saxons  English  came 
in,  although  extremely  different  from  what  it  is 
now.  The  present  names  of  tovms,  shires,  &c., 
were  given  by  them ;  and  the  whole  kingdom  was 
called  England,  from  the  Angles,  who  were  a  branch 
of  the  Saxons. 

As  soon  as  the  Saxons  were  settled  the  Danes  be- 
gan to  trouble  and  invade  them,  as  they  (the  Saxons) 
had  before  done  the  Britons. 

These  Danes  came  out  of  Germany,  Denmark, 
and  Norway  ;  a  rough,  warlike  people,  little  different 
from  the  Saxons,  to  whom  they  were  nigh  neighbours. 

After  many  invasions  from  the  Danes,  Edgar  king 
of  England  sets  forth  the  first  navv.     H«  w«i8  en- 


titled <«kinff  of  all  Albion*'  (an  old  name  of  tliii 
island),  and  was  the  first  absolute  monarch.  He 
made  peace  with  the  Danes  and  allowed  thsm  to  liTf 
in  his  dominions  mixed  i^th  the  English. 

In  this  prince's  time  there  were  five  luDp  in 
Wales  who  all  did  him  homage  for  their  country. 

These  Danes  began  first  to  make  their  infuioBs 
here  about  the  year  800 ;  which  they  after  renewed 
at  several  times  and  under  several  leaden,  and  were 
as  often  repulsed.  They  used  to  come  with  nst 
numbers  of  ships,  bum  and  ravage  before  them, » 
the  cities  of  London,  Winchester,  ftc«  Enooongtd 
by  success  and  prey,  they  often  wintered  in  Englud, 
fortifying  themselves  in  the  northern  parts,  inm 
whence  they  cruelly  infested  the  Saxon  kingi.  Is 
process  of  time  they  mixed  with  the  Engliih  [u 
was  said  before),  and  lived  under  the  Saxon  goTcra- 
ment :  but  Ethelred,  then  king  of  England,  ^g 
growing  weary  of  the  Danish  insolence,  a 
conspiracy  is  formed,  and  the  Dance  massacred  is 
one  day  all  oyer  England. 

Four  years  after,  Sweyn  king  of  Denmark,  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  subjects,  invades  Engbfid: 
and  after  battles  fought  and  much  cruelty  exeroMd. 
he  subdues  the  whole  kingdom,  forcing  Ethelred  to 
fiy  into  Normandy. 

Sweyn  dying,  his  son  Canutus  succeeds  ia  tK^ 
kingdom;  but  Ethelred  returning  with  an  urn}, 
Canutus  is  forced  to  withdraw  to  Denmark  for  >c^ 
cour. 

Ethelred  dies,  and  his  son  Edmund  Ironside  at- 
ceeds;  but  Canutus  returning  with  fresh  fom; 
from  Denmark,  after  several  battlea  the  kifi^on  i« 
parted  between  them  both.  Edmund  dying,  his  ««» 
are  sent  beyond  sea  by  Canutus,  who  now  is  nk 
king  of  England. 

Hardicanute,  the  last  Danish  king,  dying  withoot 
issue,  Edward  son  of  Ethelred  is  chosen  king.  Fcr 
his  great  holiness  he  yma  sumamed  the  Confesw* 
and  sainted  after  his  death.  He  was  the  first  cf  m 
princes  that  attempted  to  cure  the  king's  evil  ^ 
touching.  He  first  introduced  what  is  now  called 
the  common  law.  In  his  time  began  the  mode  ted 
humour  among  the  English  gentry  of  using  tlx 
French  tongue  and  fashions,  in  compliance  widi  tbt 
king,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  Normandy. 

The  Danish  government  in  England  lasted  to 
twenty-aix  years,  under  the  three  kingB. 

Edward  the  Confessor  married  the  dangfater  c: 
earl  Godwin,  an  English  nobleman  of  great  power, 
but  of  Danish  extraction ;  but  wanting  issoe  be  ap- 
pointed Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  to  his  brother,  t>< 
succeed  him,  and  Harold,  son  of  earl  Godwin*  to  b^ 
governor  of  the  young  prince.  But  upon  EdwanT^ 
death  Harold  neglected  Edgar  Atheling  ^^i 
usurped  the  crown  for  himself. 

Edward,  while  he  was  in  Normandy,  met  so  p*-"^ 
reception  that  it  was  said  he  made  a  promiic  to  tbt 
duke,  that  in  case  he  recovered  his  kingdom  ant 
died  without  issue  he  would  leave  it  to  him.  I^* 
ward  dying,  William  duke  of  Normandy  sends  tc 
Harold  to  claim  the  crown ;  but  Harold,  now  \a 
possession,  resolves  to  keep  it  Upon  which  dnl* 
William,  having  prepared  a  mighty  fleet  and  ancv 
invades  England,  lands  at  HastingSy  and  sets  fin  ^' 
his  fleet,  to  cut  off  all  hope  from  hia  men  of  retsn- 
ing.  To  Harold  he  sent  his  messenger,  donsadiBi 
the  kingdom  and  his  subjection:  but  Harold  re- 
turned him  this  answer,  "That  unless  he  deprttd 
his  land  he  would  make  him  sendble  of  1»  j*"^ 
displeasure."  So  Harold  advanced  his  force*  »» 
Sussex,  within  seven  miles  of  his  enemy.  The  Ger- 
man duke,  to  save  the  effusion  of  blood,  senl  tbc«> 
offers  to  Harold :  «•  cither  wholly  to  resign  the  ki»r 
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doD  to  him,  or  to  try  tbo  quarrel  with  him  in  fingie 
eombAt"    To  this  Hmrold  did  not  agree. 

Then  the  hattle  Joined.  The  Monnans  had  gotten 
the  wont  if  it  had  not  heen  for  a  stratagem  they  in- 
Tented,  which  got  them  the  day.  In  this  engage- 
ment Hsiold  was  killed,  and  WUliam  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy  heeame  king  of  England  under  the 
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name  of  William  the  Conqueror. 


THE  REIGN  OF  WILLIAM  THE  SECOND, 

SUnilAMBD  RT7FUS. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conqueror's  death  his  eldest  son 
Robert,  upon  some  discontent  with  his  fiUher,  being 
absent  in  France,  William,  the  second  son,  uMde 
Qie  of  this  juncture,  and  without  attending  his 
&ther'i  funeral  hastened  to  England ;  where,  pur- 
suant to  the  will  of  the  deceased  prince,  the  nobility, 
although  more  inclined  to  fatour  Robert,  were  pre- 
Taiied  with  to  admit  him  king ;  partly  by  his  pro- 
mises to  abate  the  rigour  of  the  late  reign  and 
restore  the  laws  and  liberties  which  had  been  then 
abolished,  but  chiefly  by  the  credit  and  solicitations 
of  Laniranc ;  for  that  prelate  had  formerly  a  share  in 
his  education  and  always  a  great  affection  for  his 
person.  At  Winchester  he  took  possession  of  his 
father's  treasure  :*  in  obedience  to  whose  command, 
as  well  ss  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  he 
distributed  it  among  churches  and  religious  houses, 
and  applied  it  to  the  redeeming  of  prisoners  and 
other  scti  of  popularity. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  returned  to  Normandy, 
took  poMcssion  of  that  duchy  with  great  applause 
and  content  of  his  people,  and  spited  at  the  in- 
dignity done  him  by  his  father,  and  the  usurpation 
of  his  brother  in  consequence  thereol^  prepared  a 
grett  fleet  and  army  to  invade  England;  nor  did 
there  want  any  occasion  to  promote  his  interest,  if 
the  slowness,  the  softness,  and  credulity  of  his  na- 
ture, could  have  suffered  him  to  make  a  right  im- 
proTement  of  it. 

Odo  bishop  of  Baieux,  of  whom  frequent  mention 
is  made  iu  the  preceding  reign,  a  prelate  of  incurable 
ambition,  either  on  account  of  his  age  or  character 
being  restored  to  his  liberty  and  possessions  in  Eng- 
1*<m1,  grew  into  enyy  and  discontent,  upon  seeing 
lanfranc  preferred  before  him  bv  the  new  king  in 
his  favour  and  ministry.  He  therefore  formed  a 
conspiracy  with  several  nobles  of  Norman  birth  to 
depose  the  kii^,  and  sent  an  invitation  to  Robert  to 
haaun  over.  Sf  eantime  the  conspirators,  in  order 
to  distract  the  king's  forces,  seised  on  several  parts 
of  England  at  once;  Bristol,  Norwich,  Leicester, 
Worcester,  Shrewsburv,  Bath,  and  Durham,  were 
•ecured  by  several  noblemen :  Odo  himself  seised 
Rochester,  reduced  the  coasts  of  Kent,  and  sent 
messages  to  Robert  to  make  all  possible  speed. 

The  king,  alarmed  at  these  many  and  sudden 
defections,  thought  it  the  best  course  to  begin  his 
defence  by  securing  the  good  will  of  the  people.  He 
^dressed  many  grievances,  eased  them  of  certain 
oppresnve  taxes  and  tributes,  gave  liberty  to  hunt  in 
bis  forest  vrith  other  marks  of  indulgence,  which, 
however  forced  from  him  by  the  necessity  of  the 
lime,  he  had  the  skill  or  fortune  so  to  order  as  they 
neither  lost  their  good  grace  nor  effect;  for  imme* 
dmely  after  he  raised  great  forces  both  by  land  and 
•et,  marched  into  Kent,  where  the  chief  body  of  hii 
enemies  was  in  arms,  recovered  Tunbridge  and 
Pevensey,  in  the  latter  of  which  Odo  himself  was 
taken  prisoner  and  forced  to  accompany  the  king  to 
Hochestcr.    This  city  refused  to  surrender  at  the 
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king's  summons ;  Odo  undertook  to  prevail  with  the 
obstinacy  of  the  inhabitants;  but  being  admitted 
into  the  tovm,  was  there  detained  either  by  a  real 
or  seeming  foroe ;  however,  the  king,  provoked  at 
their  stubbornness  and  fraud,  soon  compelled  them 
to  yield,  retook  his  prisoner,  and  forcing  him  for 
ever  to  abjure  England  sent  him  Into  Normandy. 

By  these  actions  performed  with  such  great 
eelerity  and  suoeess,  the  preparations  of  duke 
Robert  were  wholly  disappointed ;  himself  by  the 
necessity  of  his  alEairs,  compelled  to  a  treaty  with 
his  brother  upon  the  terms  of  a  small  pension  and  a 
mutual  promise  of  succeeding  to  each  other's 
dominions  on  foilure  of  issue,  forced  to  resign  his 
pretensions,  and  return  vrith  a  ahattered  fleet  to 
Normandy. 

About  this  time  died  archbishop  Lanfranc;  by 
whose  death  the  king,  loosed  from  that  awe  and 
comtraint  he  vras  m^er,  soon  began  to  discover 
those  irregularities  of  his  nature  wUch  till  then  he 
had  suppressed  and  disguised,  foiling  into  those  acts 
of  oppression  and  extortion  that  have  made  his  name 
and  memory  infomous.  He  kept  the  see  of  Canter- 
bury four  years  vacant,  and  converted  the  revenues 
to  his  own  use,  together  vrith  those  of  several  other 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  disposed  of  all  church 
preferments  to  the  highest  bidder.  Nor  were  his 
exactions  lees  upon  the  laity,  from  whom  he  con- 
tinually extorted  exorbitant  fines  for  pretended 
transgression  of  certain  penal  laws,  and  entertained 
informers  to  observe  men's  actions  and  bring  him 
intelligence. 

It  is  here  worth  observation  that  these  eormpt 
proceedings  of  the  prince  have,  in  the  opinion  of 
several  learned  men,  given  rise  to  two  customs, 
which  -are  a  long  time  grown  to  have  the  force  of 
laws.  For,  fiiat,  the  successors  of  this  king  con- 
tinuing the  custom  of  seising  on  the  aocniing  renta 
in  the  vacancy  of  sees  and  abbeys,  it  grew  in  process 
of  time  to  be  exacted  as  a  right  or  admowledgment 
to  the  king  ss  founder;  whence  the  revenues  of 
vacant  biihoprics  belong  at  this  day  to  the  crovm. 
The  second  custom  had  an  original  not  unlike. 
Several  peraoos,  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  the 
king's  informers  and  other  instruments  of  oppres- 
sion, vrithdrew  themselTes  and  their  effects  to 
foreign  countries;  upon  which  the  king  issaed  a 
proclamation  forbidding  all  men  to  leave  the  king- 
dom vrithout  his  licence;  from  whence,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  same  authors,  the  writ  ne  exaai 
r^ffno  had  iU  beginning. 

By  these  and  the  IUlo  arbitrary  methods  having 
amassed  great  treasures,  and  finding  all  things  quiet 
at  home,  he  railed  a  powerful  army  to  invade  his 
brother  in  Normandy;  but  upon  what  ground  or 
pretext  the  writen  of  that  age  are  not  very  exact ; 
whether  it  were  from  a  principle  frequent  among 
ui^ust  princes  Uiat  old  oppressions  are  best  Justified 
by  new,  or  whether,  having  a  talent  for  sudden 
enterprises  and  justly  apprehending  the  resentment 
of  duke  Robert,  he  thought  it  the  vriser  course  to 
prevent  injuries  than  to  revenge  them.  In  this  ex* 
pedition  he  took  several  cities  and  castles  from  his 
brother,  and  would  have  proceeded  further  if  Ro- 
bert had  not  desired  and  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Philip  king  of  France,  who  came  with  an  army  to 
hU  reUe£  King  William,  not  thinking  it  safo  or 
prudent  to  proceed  further  against  hia  enemy,  sup- 
ported by  so  great  an  ally,  yet  loth  to  lose  the  fruits 
of  his  time  and  valour,  fell  upon  a  known  and  old 
expedient,  which  no  prince  ever  practised  ofiener  or 
with  greater  success,  and  that  was  to  buy  off  the 
French  king  with  a  sum  of  money.  This  had  its 
effect;  for  that  prince,  not  able  to  oppose  such 
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powerful  arms,  immediately  withdrew  himaelf  and 
his  forces,  leaTing  the  two  brothers  to  concert  the 
measures  of  a  peace. 

This  was  treated  and  agreed  with  great  advantages 
on  the  side  of  king  William ;  for  he  kept  all  the 
towns  he  had  taken,  obliged  his  brother  to  banish 
Edgar  Atheling  out  of  Normandy,  and  for  a  further 
security  brought  over  with  him  to  England  the  duke 
himself  to  attend  him  in  his  expedition  against 
Malcolm  king  of  Scotland,  who  during  his  absence 
had  invaded  the  borders.  The  king,  having  raised 
great  forces  both  by  sea  and  land,  went  in  person  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  Scots ;  but  the  enterprise 
was  without  success ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fleet  was  destroyed  by  a  tempest,  and  his  army  very 
much  diminished  by  sickness  and  famine,  which 
forced  him  to  a  peace  of  little  honour ;  by  which, 
upon  the  condition  of  homage  from  that  prince,  the 
king  of  England  agreed  to  deliver  him  up  those 
twelve  towns  (or  manors)  in  England  which  Malcolm 
had  held  under  William  the  Conqueror ;  together 
with  a  pension  of  12,000  marks. 

At  this  time  were  sown  the  seeds  of  another  quar- 
rel between  him  and  duke  Robert,  who,  soliciting 
the  king  to  perform  some  covenants  of  the  last 
peace  and  meeting  with  a  repulse,  withdrew  in 
great  discontent  to  Normandy. 

King  William  in  his  return  from  Scotland  fell 
dangerously  sick  at  Gloucester,  where,  moved  by 
the  seasonable  exhortations  of  his  deigy  or  rather 
by  the  fears  of  dying,  he  began  to  discover  great 
marks  of  repentance,  with  many  promises  of  amend- 
ment  and  retribution,  particularly  for  his  injuries  to 
the  church.  To  give  credit  to  which  good  reso- 
lutions he  inmiediately  filled  several  vacant  sees, 
^ving  that  of  Canterbury  to  Anselm,  a  foreigner  of 
great  fame  for  piety  and  learning.  But  as  it  is  the 
disposition  of  men  who  derive  their  vices  from  their 
complexions  that  their  passions  usually  beat  strong 
and  weak  with  their  pulses,  so  it  fared  with  this 
prince ;  who  upon  recovery  of  his  health  soon  for- 
got the  vows  he  had  made  in  his  sickness,  relapsing 
with  greater  violence  into  the  same  irregtilarities  of 
injustice  and  oppression,  whereof  Anselm,  the  new 
archbishop,  felt  the  first  effects.  This  prelate,  soon 
after  his  promotion,  offered  the  king  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  of  present ;  but  took  care  it  should  be  so 
small  that  none  might  interpret  it  to  be  a  considera- 
tion of  his  late  preferment.  The  king  rejected  it 
vnth  scorn ;  and  as  he  used  but  little  ceremony  in 
such  matters  insisted  in  plain  terms  for  more.  An- 
selm would  not  comply;  and  the  king  enraged 
sought  all  occasions  to  make  him  uneasy ;  until  at 
length  the  poor  archbishop,  tired  out  with  perpetual 
usurpations  (or  at  least  what  was  then  understood 
to  be  such)  upon  his  Jurisdiction,  privileges,  and 
possessions,  desired  the  king's  licence  for  a  journey 
to  Rome,  and  upon  a  refusal  went  without  it.  As 
soon  as  he  was  withdrawn  the  king  seized  on  all  his 
revenues,  converting  them  to  his  own  use,  and  the 
archbishop  continued  in  exile  until  the  succeeding 
reign« 

The  particulars  of  this  quarrel  between  the  king 
and  archbishop  are  not,  in  my  opinion,  considerable 
enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  this  brief  collection, 
being  of  little  use  to  posterity  and  of  less  entertain- 
ment ;  neither  should  I  have  mentioned  it  at  all  but 
for  the  occasion  it  gives  me  of  making  a  general  ob- 
servation, which  may  afford  some  light  into  the 
nature  and  disposition  of  those  ages.  Not  only  this 
king's  father  and  himself,  but  the  princes  for  se- 
veral successions  of  the  fairest  character,  have  been 
severely  taxed  for  violating  the  righto  of  the  clergy, 
and  perhaps  not  altogether  without  reason.     It  is 


true  this  character  has  made  the  lighter  impresnon 
as  proceeding  altogether  from  the  party  injured,  the 
contemporary  writers  being  generally  chnrcfaineD; 
and  it  must^be  confessed  that  the  nsurpatxons  of  the 
church  and  court  of  Rome  were  in  th<we  ages  riaeo 
to  such  heighto  as  to  be  altogether  inconsistent  either 
with  the  legislature  or  administration  of  any  indf< 
pendent  state ;  the  inferior  deigy,  both  secular  sod 
regular,  insisting  upon  such  immunities  as  whoUv 
exempted  them  from  the  civU  power;  and  thelMahop« 
removing  all  controversies  with  the  crown  by  sppc^ 
to  Rome ;  for  they  reduced  the  matter  to  this  aboit 
issue,  that  God  was  to  be  obeyed  rather  than  men ; 
and  consequently  the  bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  Christ's 
representative,  rather  than  an  earthly  prince.  Nfi> 
ther  does  it  seem  improbable  that  all  Christeodoin 
would  have  been  in  utter  vassalage,  both  temponJ 
and  spiritual,  to  the  Roman  see,  if  the  Reformatioa 
had  not  put  a  stop  to  those  exorbitancies,  and  in  s 
good  measure  opened  the  eyes  of  those  princes  and 
states  who  still  adhere  to  the  doctrines  anddiici- 
pline  of  the  church. 

While  the  king  continued  at  Gloucester,  Mslcoto 
king  of  Scotland  came  to  his  court,  with  intentioiii 
to  settle  and  confirm  the  late  peace  between  th«a. 
It  happened  that  a  controversy  arose  about  soiBf 
circumstances  relating  to  the  homage  vrfaich  Mal- 
colm was  to  pay ;  in  the  managing  whereof  kis^ 
William  discovered  so  much  haughtiness  snd  dif 
dain,  both  in  words  and  gestures,  that  the  Scotti^ 
prince  provoked  by  such  unworthy  treatment  i^ 
turned  home  with  indignation ;  but  soon  came  bid 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  entering  Nor- 
thumberland with  fire  and  sword  laid  all  wtiee 
before  him.  But  as  all  enterprises  have  in  tk 
progress  of  them  a  tincture  of  those  passiom  by 
which  they  were  spirited  at  first,  so  this  iniwios, 
begun  upon  private  revenge,  which  is  a  blind  no- 
governable  passion,  was  carried  on  with  equal  pfe> 
cipitation  and  proved  to  be  ruinous  in  the  eveot ; 
for  Robert  Mowbray  earl  of  North umberisnd,  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  his  own  country  whtrv 
he  had  g^at  possessions,  gathering  what  forces  b« 
could  suddenly  raise,  and  without  waiting  any  di- 
rections from  the  king,  marched  against  the  Scots. 
who  were  then  set  down  before  Alnwick-cut)?* 
there  by  an  ambush  Malcolm  and  his  eldest  «« 
Edward  were  slain,  and  the  army,  disconrsged  b; 
the  loss  of  their  princes,  entirely  defeated.  TM< 
disaster  was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  desth  of 
queen  Margaret,  who  not  able  to  survive  her  cni«- 
fortunes  died  for  grief.  Neither  did  the  miserie*  ot 
that  kingdom  end  till,  after  two  usurpations,  ihf 
surviving  son  of  Malcolm,  who  had  fled  to  EfigUod 
for  refuge,  vras  restored  to  his  crown  by  the  assist- 
ance of  kiiDg  William. 

About  this  time  the  hidden  sparks  of  animofitr 
between  the  two  brothers,  buried  but  not  extin- 
guished in  the  last  peace,  began  to  flame  out  irt» 
new  dissensions :  duke  Robert  had  often  seal  hH 
complaints  to  the  king  for  breach  of  articles,  hex 
without  redress  ;  which  provoked  him  to  expostalatf 
in  a  rougher  manner,  tiU  at  length  he  charged  tbr 
king  in  plain  terms  with  injustice  and  perjury;  bat 
no  men  are  found  to  endure  reproadies  with  1^ 
temper  than  those  who  most  deserve  them:  tin 
king,  at  the  same  time  filled  with  ind^nation  and 
stung  with  guilt,  invaded  Normandy  a  second  tinH*, 
resolving  to  reduce  his  brother  to  such  terns  » 
might  stop  all  further  complaints.  He  had  slrfsdt 
taken|several  strongholds  by  force  either  of  arms  or  ^-f 
money,  and  intending  entirely  to  subdue  the  duehy 
gave  orders  to  have  :&,000  men  immediately  rabrd 
in  England  and  sent  over  to  him.    The  dukr,  t^ 
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defend  himielf  ftgmintt  these  formidable  preparationi 
hid  recoune  again  to  his  old  ally  the  king  of  France, 
who  very  readily  adranced  with  an  army  to  his 
uiUtance,  as  an  action  wherein  he  could  every  way 
find  his  own  account ;  for  besides  the  appearance  of 
glory  and  Jostice  by  protecting  the  injured,  he 
foaght  indeed  his  own  battle  by  preserring  his 
neighbouring  state  in  the  hands  of  a  peaceful  prince 
from  io  powerful  and  restless  an  enemy  as  the  king 
of  England;  and  was  largely  pidd  for|his  trouble 
into  the  bai^gain ;  for  king  William,  either  loth  to 
engage  in  a  long  and  dangerous  war,  or  hastened 
back  by  intelligence  of  some  troubles  firom  Wales, 
tent  offers  to  his  amy,  Just  ready  to  embaric  for 
Normandy,  that  upon  payment  of  lt)f .  a  man  they 
might  have  leave  to  return  to  their  own  homes. 
Thii  bargain  was  generally  aeeepied:  the  money 
waa  paid  to  the  king  of  France,  who  immediately 
withdrew  his  troops ;  and  king  William,  now  mas- 
ter of  the  conditions,  forced  his  brother  to  a  peace 
upon  much  harder  terms  than  before. 

In  this  passage  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  may  appear  odd  and  unaccountable  to  those 
who  will  not  give  due  allowances  for  the  di£Eterence 
of  times  and  manners ;  that  an  absent  prince,  en- 
pged  in  an  unjust  war  with  his  own  brother  and 
iU.beloved  at  home,  should  have  so  much  power  and 
credit  as  by  hit  commission  to  raise  20,0(X>  men  on 
a  sudden,  only  as  a  recruit  to  the  army  he  had  al- 
ready with  him ;  that  he  should  have  a  fleet  pre- 
pared ready  and  large  enough  to  transport  so  great 
a  number ;  that  upon  the  very  point  of  embarking 
he  should  send  them  so  disgraceful  an  ofiier;  and 
that  ao  great  a  number  of  common  soldiers  should 
be  able  and  willing  to  pay  such  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  at  least  twelve  times  as  much  in  our  times, 
ud  that  after  being  thus  deluded  and  spoiled  at 
once  tbey  should  peaceably  disband  and  retire  to 
their  several  homes.  But  all  this  will  be  less  diflB- 
cult  to  comprehend  when  we  reflect  on  the  method 
of  raising  and  supporting  armies,  very  different  from 
ours,  which  was  then  in  use,  and  so  continued  for 
many  ages  after.  All  men  who  had  lands  in  ea/rite 
were  bound  to  attend  the  king  in  his  wars,  with  a 
proportioned  number  of  soldiers,  who  were  their 
tenaata  on  easy  rents  in  consideration  of  military 
ierrice.  This  was  but  the  work  of  a  few  days,  and 
(he  troops  consisted  of  such  men  as  were  able  to 
maintain  their  own  charges  either  at  home  or  abroad ; 
neither  was  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  sol- 
diers would  ever  become  instruments  for  introducing 
•lavery,  who  held  so  great  a  share  in  the  property. 

The  king  upon  his  return  from  Normandy  made 
i&  unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  Welsh,  who 
vpoQ  the  advantages  of  his  absence  had,  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  made  cruel  inroads  upon  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  He- 
reford. Upon  the  king's  approach  they  fled  into 
their  fastnesses  among  the  mountains,  where  he 
ponned  them  for  some  time  with  great  rage  and 
vexation  as  well  as  the  loss  of  great  numbeie  of  his 
Ben  to  no  purpose.  From  hence  he  was  recalled 
by  a  more  formidable  enemy  nearer  home ;  for  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Northumberland,  overrating  his  late 
i^tvices  against  the  Scots  as  much  perhaps  and  as 
vnjuitly  as  they  were  undervalued  by  the  king,  re- 
foied  to  come  to  hb  court,  which  in  those  days  was 
^ked  on  as  the  first  usual  mark  of  discontent  in  a 
nobleman,  and  was  often  charged  by  princes  as  a 
formal  accusation.  The  earl,  having  disobeyed  the 
kinc*!  summons  and  concerted  matters  with  other 
■ccompUces,  broke  out  into  open  rebellion,  with  in- 
tentions to  depose  king  William  and  set  up  Stephen 
«vl  of  Albemarle,  son  of  a  sister  to  William  the 


Conqueror,  but  all  was  prevented  by  the  celerity  of 
this  active  prince,  who,  knowing  that  insurrections 
are  best  quelled  in  their  beginnings,  marched  with 
incredible  speed  and  surprised  the  rebels  at  New- 
castle,  took  the  castles  of  Tinmouth  and  Bambuf^gh, 
where  the  obstinacy  of  the  defendants  provoked 
him  contrary  to  his  nature  to  commit  cruelties 
upon  their  persons  by  cutting  off  their  hands  and 
ears  and  other  the  like  inhumanities.  The  earl 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  as  he  endeavoured  to 
make  his  escape,  but  suffered  no  other  punishment 
than  to  be  confined  for  the  rest  of  his  life  [thirty 
years]. 

About  this  time  began  the  holy  war  for  the  re- 
covering of  Palestine  ;  which  having  not  been  the 
enterprise  of  any  one  prince  or  state,  but  that  where- 
in most  in  Christendom  had  a  share,  it  cannot  with 
justice  be  silently  passed  over  in  the  history  of  any 
nation. 

Pope  Urban  II.,  in  a  council  at  Clermont,  made 
a  pathetic  exhortation,  showing  with  what  danger 
and  indignity  to  Christendom  the  Turks  and  Sara- 
cens had  for  some  ages  not  only  overrun  all  Asia 
and  Africa,  where  Christianity  had  long  flourished, 
but  had  also  made  encroachments  into  Europe,  where 
they  had  entirely  subdued  Spain  and  some  other 
parts ;  that  Jerunlem,  the  holy  city,  where  our  Sa- 
vlour  did  so  many  miracles  and  where  his  sepulchre 
still  remained,  to  the  scandal  of  the  christian  name, 
lay  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  infidels  ;  that  the 
swords  which  christian  princes  had  drawn  against 
each  other  ought  to  be  turned  against  the  common 
enemy  of  their  name  and  religion ;  that  this  should 
be  reckoned  an  ample  satisfaction  for  all  their  past 
sins ;  that  those  who  died  in  this  expedition  should 
immediately  go  to  heaven,  and  the  survivors  would 
be  blessed  with  the  sight  of  our  Lord's  sepulchre. 

Moved  by  these  arguments  and  the  influence  of 
the  person  who  delivered  them,  several  nobles  and 
prelates  immediately  took  upon  them  the  cross;  and 
the  council  dissolving  in  this  high  flt  of  seal,  the 
clergy  upon  their  return  home  prevailed  so  &r  in 
their  several  countries  that  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
some  great  prince  or  lord  became  a  votary  for  the 
Holy  Land ;  as  Hugh  the  Great,  brother  to  the  king 
of  Franee;  Godfrey  duke  of  Lorrain;  Beimond 
count  of  Toulouse;  Robert  duke  of  Normandy, 
and  many  others.  Neither  ought  it  to  be  forgotten 
that  most  of  these  noble  and  generous  princes,  want- 
ing money  to  maintain  the  forces  they  had  raised, 
pawned  their  dominions  to  those  very  prelates  who 
had  first  engaged  them  in  this  enterprise :  doubtless 
a  notable  mark  of  the  force  of  oratory  in  the  church- 
men of  those  ages,  who  were  able  to  inspire  that  de- 
votion into  oUiers  whereof  they  seemed  so  little 
sensible  themselves. 

But  a  great  share  in  the  honour  of  promoting  this 
religious  war  is*  attributed  to  the  seal  and  industry 
of  a  certain  French  priest,  commonly  called  Peter 
the  Hermit,  1^0,  being  at  Jerusalem  upon  pilgrimage 
some  time  before  and  entering  often  into  private  treaty 
with  the  patriarch  of  that  city,  came  back  fully  in- 
structed in  all  the  measures  necessary  for  such  a 
war:  to  these  was  joined  the  artifice  of  certain 
dreams  and  visions  that  might  pass  for  divine  admo- 
nition ;  all  which  added  to  the  piety  of  his  exhorta- 
tions  gave  him  such  credit  with  the  pope  and  several 
princes  of  Christendom  that  he  became  in  his  own 
person  the  leader  of  a  great  army  against  the  Infidels, 
and  was  very  instrumental  for  engaging  many  others 
in  the  same  design. 

What  a  spirit  was  thus  raised  in  Christendom 
among  all  sorts  of  men  cannot  better  be  conceived 
than  from  the  vast  numbers  of  these  warlike  pilgrirosy 
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who  at  the  tiege  of  Nice  are  said  to  ha^e  coniiflCed 
of  600,000  foot  and  100,000  hone ;  and  the  succeaa 
at  fixst  waa  answerable  to  the  greatnew  of  their  num- 
ben,  the  valoar  of  their  leaden,  and  the  imiyenal 
opinion  of  auch  a  cause ;  for  besides  seyeral  famous 
Tictories  in  the  field,  not  to  mention  the  towns  of 
less  Importance,  they  took  Nice,  Antioch,  and  at 
last  Jerusalem,  where  duke  Godfrey  was  chosen 
kixig  without  competition.  But  teal,  with  a  mixture 
of  enthusiasm,  as  I  take  this  to  have  been,  is  a  com- 
position only  fit  for  sudden  enterprises,  like  a  great 
ferment  in  the  blood,  giving  double  courage  and 
strength  for  the  time,  until  it  sink  and  settle  by  na- 
ture into  its  old  channel ;  for  in  a  few  yean  the 
piety  of  these  adyenturen  began  to  slacken  and  give 
way  to  faction  and  enyy,  the  natural  corruptions  of 
all  confederacies :  however,  to  this  spirit  of  devotion 
there  succeeded  a  spirit  of  honour  which  long  con- 
tinued the  vein  and  humour  of  the  times,  and  the 
Holy  Land  became  either  a  school  wherein  young 
princes  went  to  learn  the  art  of  war,  or  a  scene 
wherein  they  affected  to  show  their  valour  and  gain 
reputation  when  they  were  weary  of  peace  at  home. 

The  christians  held  possession  of  Jerusalem  above 
eighty  yean,  and  continued  their  expeditions  to  the 
Holy  Land  almost  as  many  more,  with  various 
events ;  and  after  they  were  entirely  driven  out  of 
Asia  the  popes  have  almost  in  every  age  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  promote  new  croisadoes,  neither  does  this 
spirit  seem  extinct  among  us  even  to  this  day ;  the 
usual  projects  of  sanguine  men  for  uniting  Christen- 
dom against  the  Turk  being  without  doubt  a  tra- 
ditional  way  of  talk  derived  to  us  from  the  same 
fountain. 

Bobert,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  out  for  this  war, 
pawned  his  duchy  to  the  king  for  10,000  marks  of 
gold,*  which  sum  was  levied  with  so  many  circum- 
stances of  rigour  and  exaction  toward  the  church 
and  laity  as  very  much  increased  the  discontents  of 
both  against  the  prince. 

1099.  I  shall  record  one  act  of  this  king's  which, 
being  chiefly  penonal,  may  pass  rather  for  a  part  of 
his  character  than  a  point  of  history. 

As  he  was  hunting  one  day  in  the  New  Forest  a 
messenger  express  from  Normandy  brought  him  in- 
telligence that  Helle  eount  de  la  Fleche  had  laid 
close  siege  to  Mans,  and  expected  to  carry  the  town 
in  a  few  days.  The  king  leaving  his  chase  com- 
manded some  about  him  to  point  whereabout  Mans 
lay,  and  so  rode  straight  on  without  reflection  until 
he  came  to  the  coast.  His  attendants  advised  him 
to  wait  until  he  had  made  preparations  of  men  and 
money ;  to  which  he  only  returned,  **  They  that  love 
me  will  follow  me."  He  entered  the  ship  in  a  violent 
storm,  which  the  marinen  beholding  with  astonish- 
ment, at  lengtii  in  great  humility  gave  him  warning 
of  the  danger,  but  the  king  commanded  them  in- 
stantiy  to  put  off  to  sea  and  not  be  afraid,  for  he  had 
never  in  his  life  heard  of  any  king  that  was  drowned. 
In  a  few  days  he  drove  the  enemy  from  before  the 
city  and  took  the  count  himself  prisoner,  who  raging 
at  his  defeat  and  captivity  exclaimed *»  ••That  this 

■  Bqoal  to  1,400,400/.  Mwoiisy  panes  now. 

b  Than  ia  so  mueli  pleasantry  and  humour,  as  well  a«  spirit 
and  heroism,  in  this  story,  as  we  have  it  reeordediby  William  de 
Malmesbnry,  who  revresenta  the  menaee  as  thrown  out  ia  the 
king's  presvnee,  that  I  shall  make  no  apologv  for  setting  down 
his  words  at  length.  "  Author  turbarnm  Hellas  capitur ;  cni 
ad  sfi  adducto  tt%  ludibundus, '  Habeo  te,  magister/  Inquit 
At  iUe.  cuius  alta  nobilitas  neadret  etiam  in  tanto  periculo 
sapere;  *Foituitd.'  tnqutt,  'me  cepisti;  si  possum  evadere. 
nori  quid  fkoerem.'    Tune  WilUelmus,  piv  ftirore  teri  extra  se 

J>rofltus,  et  obtuens  Heliam,  '  Tu.*  inquit,  *  nebulo,  ta  quid 
koeresl  Diaoede;  abi;  fuge.    Coneedo  tibi  ut 'facias  t^ulcquid 
poteris :  et  per  vultum  de  Luca.  nihil,  si  me  '▼icerb,  nihil  pro 
-  veniA  tecum  padscar.'  '*    I.  s.  By  the  teoe  of  St.  Luke,  if 


blow  was  from  fortune ;  bat  valour  ooukl  nuke  re* 
priaals,  as  he  should  show  if  ever  he  regained  hii 
liberty."  This  being  told  the  king,  he  sent  &r  the 
count,  let  him  understand  that  he  had  heaid  of  bii 
menaces,  then  gave  him  a  fine  horse,  bid  him  begone 
immediately,  and  defied  him  to  do  his  wont. 

It  would  have  been  an  injury  to  this  ptince't  me> 
mory  to  let  pass  an  action  by  which  he  scquind 
more  honour  than  from  any  other  in  his  life,  and  hj 
which  it  appeared  that  he  was  not  WLtlu>oi  tome 
seeds  of  magnanimity  had  they  been  better  culti* 
vated  or  not  overrun  by  the  number  or  prenlmcy 
of  his  vices. 

I  have  met  with  nothing  else  in  this  king's  leign 
that  deserved  to  be  remembered ;  for  as  to  an  on- 
successful  expedition  or  two  against  Wales,  eitWr 
by  himself  or  his  generals,  they  were  very  inom* 
siderable  both  in  action  and  event,  nor  attended 
with  any  circumstances  that  might  render  a  relation 
of  them  of  any  use  to  posterity  either  for  instrudioa 
or  example. 

Hii  death  was  violent  and  unexpected,  the  eiect 
of  casualty,  although  this  perhaps  is  the  only  misfor- 
tune of  life  to  which  the  person  of  a  prince  is  geo^ 
rally  less  subject  than  that  of  other  men.'  Being  it 
his  beloved  exercise  of  hunting  in  the  New  ForeK 
in  Hampshire,  a  laige  stag  crossed  the  way  befon 
him ;  the  king  hot  on  his  game  cried  out  in  haate  to 
Walter  Tyrrel,  a  knight  of  his  attendanta,  to  akoot: 
Tyrrel  immediately  let  fly  his  arrow,  which  glandcc 
against  a  tree  struck  the  king  through  the  heart,  who 
fell  dead  to  the  ground  without  ^peaking  a  woid. 
Upon  the  surprise  of  this  accident  all  his  attendinii, 
and  Tyrrel  among  the  rest,  fled  different  ways,  until 
the  fright  being  a  little  over  some  of  them  retoned, 
and  causing  the  body  to  be  laid  in  a  oolUer's  cart  k 
want  of  other  conveniency,  conveyed  it  in  a  veti 
unbecoming,  contemptuous  manner  to  Winchctter. 
where  it  was  buried  the  next  day  without  solemnitj, 
and  which  is  worse  without  grief. 

I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  this  prince's'rei^ 
with  a  description  and  character  of  his  bodj  and 
mind,  impartially,  frt>m  the  collections  I  have  made, 
which  method  I  shall  observe  likewise  in  all  tk 
succeeding  reigns. 

He  was  in  stature  somewhat  belofw  the  usual  mi 
and  big-bellied ;  but  he  was  well  and  strongly  knit 
His  hair  was  yellow  or  sandy,  his  &€e  red,  wbichjet 
him  the  name  of  Bufus,  his  forehead  flat;  biaejw 
were  spotted  and  appeaured  of  different  cokmn :  b« 
was  apt  to  stutter  in  speaking,  e^Kscially  when  bi 
was  angry ;  he  was  vigorous  and  active  and  vo; 
hardy  to  endure  fiitigues,  which  he  owed  to  a  good 
constitution  of  health  and  the  frequent  exereis  ^ 
hunting ;  in  his  dress  he  affected  gaiety  and  ezpesae, 
which  having  been  first  introduced  by  this  prince 
into  his  court  and  kingdom  grew  in  suoeeediog 
reigns  an  intolerable  grievance.  He  also  first  hrw^i 
in  among  us  the  luxury  and  profuaion  of  great  tables. 
There  was  in  him  as  in  all  other  men  a  mixture  d 
virtues  and  vices  and  that  in  a  pretty  equal  digrce* 
only  the  misfortune  was  that  the  latter,  although  &«( 
more  numerous,  were  yet  much  more  prevalent  tbaa 
the  former.  For  being  entirely  a  man  ckf  plessore. 
this  made  him  sacrifice  all  his  good  qnalitiei  and 
gave  him  too  many  occasions  of  producing  bia  ill 
ones.  He  had  one  very  singular  virtue  fior  a  priocc. 
which  was  that  of  being  true  to  his  word  and  pro- 
mise ;  he  was  of  undoubted  penonal  valour,  wbrno^ 
the  writers  in  those  ages  produce  levtzal  iostaoces 
nor  did  he  want  skill  and  conduct  in  the  procesi  of 
war.    But  his  peculiar  excellency  was  that  ef  p^U 

thon  ahould*«t  have  the  fortune  to  oonqasr  aaa,  I  aoora  to  <*» 
ponad  with  thae  for  my  nlsase. 
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despitch,  which,  howerer  usually  decried  and  allowed 
to  be  only  a  happy  temerity,  does  often  answer  all  the 
ends  of  secrecy  and  counsel  in  a  great  commander 
by  turprisiiig  and  daunting  an  enemy  when  he  least 
eipecfci  it,  ss  may  appear  by  the  greatest  actions  and 
ereots  upon  the  records  of  every  nation. 

He  wss  a  man  of  sound  natural  sense,  as  well  as 
of  wit  and  humour  upon  occasion.  There  were 
lereral  tenets  in  the  B^omish  church  he  could  not 
di^t,  partieulariy  that  of  the  saints'  intercession, 
and  liTing  in  an  age  overrun  with  superstition  he 
went  10  &r  into  the  other  extreme  as  to  be  censured 
for  an  atheist  The  day  before  his  death,  a  monk 
relating  a  terrible  dream  which  seemed  to  forbode 
him  iome  misfortune,  the  king  being  told  the  matter 
turned  it  into  a  jest ;  said  the  man  was  a  monk  and 
dreamt  like  a  monk,  for  lucre  sake ;  and  therefore 
commsnded  Fitshamon  to  giro  him  lOOt.  that  he 
might  not  complain  he  had  dreamt  to  no  purpose. 

His  rices  appear  to  hare  been  rather  derived  from 
the  temper  of  his  body  than  any  original  depravity 
of  his  mind,    for  being  of  a  sanguine  complexion, 
wholly  bent  upon  his  pleasures  and  prodigal  in  his 
nature,  he  became  engaged  in  great  expenses.  To  sup- 
ply these  the  people  were  perpetually  oppressed  with 
illegal  taxes  and  exactions ;  but  that  sort  of  avarice 
which  arises  from  prodigality  and  vice,  as  it  is  always 
needy,  so  it  is  much  more  ravenous  and  violent  than 
the  other,  which  put  the  king  and  his  evil  instru- 
menu  (amon^  whom  Balph  bishop  of  Durham  is 
of  special  infiuny)  upon  those  pernicious  methods  of 
gratifying  his  extravagancies  by  all  manner  of  oppres- 
lion,  whereof  some  are  already  mentioned,  and  others 
are  too  foul  to  relate. 

He  is  generally  taxed  by  vrriters  for  discovering  a 
contempt  of  religion  in  Ids  common  discourse  and 
behariour,  which  I  take  to  have  risen  from  the  same 
fountain,  being  a  point  of  art  and  a  known  expe- 
dient for  men  who  cannot  quit  their  immoralities, 
at  lesst  to  banish  all  reflection  that  may  disturb  them 
in  the  enjoyment,  which  must  be  done  either  by 
not  thinking  of  religion  at  all,  or  if  it  will  obtrude 
by  patting  it  out  of  countenance. 

Yet  thttre  is  one  instance  that  might  show  him  to 
have  some  sense  of  religion  as  well  as  jiytice.  When 
two  monks  were  outvying  each  other  in  canting*  the 
price  of  an  abbey,  be  obaerved  a  third  at  some  dis- 
Caace  who  said  never  a  word ;  the  king  demanded 
why  he  vronldnotolEsrt  the  monk  said  he  was  poor,' 
sad  beaidea  would  give  nothing  if  he  were  ever  so 
rich ;  the  king  replied,  then  you  are  the  fittest  person 
to  have  it,  and  immediately  gave  it  him.  But  this  is 
perfaapa  with  reason  enough  assigned  more  to  caprice 
than  conscience,  for  he  was  under  the  power  of  every 
humour  and  passion  that  possessed  him  for  the  pre- 
•ent,  which  made  him  obstinate  in  his  resolves  and 
nasleady  in  the  prosecution. 

He  had  one  vice  or  folly  that  seemed  rooted  in  his 
Buui  and  of  all  others  most  unbefitting  a  prince  ; 
this  was  a  proud,  disdainful  manner,  both  in  his  words 
and  gesture,  and  having  already  lost  the  love  of  his 
subjects  br  his  avarice  and  oppression,  this  finished 
the  work  by  bringing  him  into  contempt  and  hatred 
among  his  servanta,  so  that  few  among  the  worst  of 
princes  have  hsd  the  luek  to  be  so  ill  beloved  or  so 
little  lamented. 

He  never  numied,  having  an  inrincible  abhorrence 
for  the  state,  although  not  for  the  sex. 

He  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  the 
fony.thtrd  of  his  age,  and  of  Christ  1100,  August  2. 

His  works  ef  piety  were  few,  but  in  buildings  he 
was  very  expensive,  exeeedingi  any  king  of  England 
before  or  since:  among  which  Westminster-hall, 
Windsor-castle,  the  tower  of  London,  and  the  whole 

•  Ab  IiM  flinM  for  selliBg  or  baying  by  a  » 


city  of  Cariisle,  remain  lasting  monuments  of  his 
magnificence. 

THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  THE  FIRST. 

This  prince  was  the  younger  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  bred  to  more  learning  tiian  was  usual 
in  that  age  or  to  his  rank,  which  got  him  the  sur- 
name of  ^eauderkfthe  reputation  whereof,  together 
with  his  being  bom  in  England  and  bom  son  of  a 
king,  although  of  littie  weight  in  themselves,  did 
very  much  strengthen  his  pretensions  with  the  people. 
Besides,  he  had  the  same  advantage  of  his  brother 
Robert's  absence  which  had  proved  before  so  success- 
ful to  Rufus,  whose  treasures  he  likewise  seised  on 
immediately  at  his  death  after  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  end  as  Rufus  did  those  of  his  fother  the 
Conqueror.  Robert  had  been  now  five  years  absent  in 
the  Holy  War,  where  he  acquitted  himself  with  great 
glory,  and  although  he  was  now  in  Apulia,  upon  his 
return  homeward,  yet  the  nobles  pretending,  not  to 
know  what  was  become  of  him,  and  others  giving 
out  that  he  had  been  elected  king  of  Jerusalem, 
Henry  laid  hold  of  the  occasion*  and  calling  togetjier 
an  assembly  of  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  people  of  the 
realm  at  London,  upon  his  promises  to  restore  king 
Edward's  laws  and  redress  the  grievances  which  had 
been  introduced  by  his  father  and  brother,  they  con- 
sented to  elect  him  king.     Immediately  after  his 
coronation  he  proceeded  upon  reforming  the  abuses 
of  the  late  reign ;  he  banished  dissolute  persons  from 
the  court  who  had  long  infested  it  under  the  protee- 
tion  and  example  of  Rufus ;  he  restored  the  people 
to  the  use  of  lights  in  the  night,  which  the  Conqueror 
bad  forbidden  after  a  certain  hour  by  the  ringing  of 
a  bell.    Then  he  published  his  charter  and  ordered 
a  copy  thereof  to  be  taken  for  every  county  in  Eng- 
land.  This  charter  was  in  substance— the  freedom  of 
mother  church  from  former  oppressions,  leave  to  the 
heirs  of  nobles  to  succeed  in  the  possession  of  their 
the  lands  without  being  obliged  to  redeem  them,  only 
paying  to  the  king  a  moderate  relief,  abolition  of  fines 
for  licence  of  marriage  to  their  heiresses,  a  promise  of 
not  refusing  such  licence  unless  the  match  proposed 
be  with  the  king's  enemy,'  ^,  the  next  of  kin' to  be 
guardians  of  the  lands  of  orphans,  punishments  for 
coiners  of  false  money,  a  confirmation  of  St  Ed- 
ward's laws,  and  a  general  amnesty. 

About  the  same  time  he  performed  two  acts  of 
justice,  which  by  gratifying  this  revenge  and  the  lore 
of  the  people  gained  very  much  upon  their  affections 
to  his  person;  the  fint  was  to  imprison  Ralph 
bishop  of  Durham,  who,  having  been  raised  by  the 
I  late  king  from  a  mean  and  sordid  birth  to  be  his 
prime  confident  and  minister,  became  the  chief  instru- 
ment as  well  as  contriver  of  all  his  oppressions ;  the 
second  was  in  recalling  and  restormg  archbishop 
Anselm,  who,  having  been  forced  by  the  continual 
persecutions  of  the  same  prince  to  leave  England, 
had  lived  ever  since  in  banisho»ent  and  deprived  of 
all  his  revenues. 

The  king  had  not  been  many  months  on  his  throne 
when  the  news  came  that  duke  Robert  returned  from 
the  Holy  Land  was  received  by  his  subjects  with 
great  marks  of  jov  and  honour*  and  in  universal  re* 
putation  for  his  valour  and  success  against  the  infidels ; 
soon  after  which  Ralph  bishop  of  Durham,  either 
by  the  negligence  or  cormption  of  his  keepers, 
escaped  out  of  prison*  and  fled  over  to  the  duke, 
whom  he  stirred  up  to  renew  and  solicit  his  preten- 
sions to  the  crown  of  England,  by  writing  to  several 
nobles,  who,  either  through  old  friendship  or  new  di»> 
content  or  an  opinion  of  his  titie,  gave  him  promises 
of  their  assistance  as  soon  as  he  should  land  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  duke,  having  returned  exceeding  poor 
•  i.  9,  With  a  Uaitor  or  mslimntent 
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from  the  Holy  Land,  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  for 
such  an  undertaking,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  defer 
it  to  a  more  seasonable  opportunity. 

As  the  king  had  hitherto  with  great  industry 
sought  all  occasions  to  gratify  his  people,  so  he  con- 
tinued to  do  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  This  was 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  the  late  king  of 
Scots,  a  lady  of  great  piety  and  yirtue ;  who  by  the 
power  of  persuasion  of  her  friends  was  'preyailed 
with  to  leave  her  cloister  for  a  crown,  after  she  had, 
as  some  writers  report,  already  taken  the  veil.  Her 
mother  was  sister  to  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  heir- 
male  of  the  Saxon  race ;  of  whom  frequent  mention 
has  been  made  in  the  two  preceding  reigns ;  and  thus 
the  Saxon  line  to  the  great  contentment  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  was  again  restored. 

Duke  Robert,  having  now  with  much  difficulty  and 
oppression  of  his  subjects  raised  great  forces  and 
gotten  ready  a  fleet  to  convey  them,  resolved  once 
more  to  assert  his  title  to  the  crown  of  England  :  to 
which  end  he  had  for  some  time  held  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  several  nobles,  and  lately  received 
fresh  invitations.  The  king,  on  the  other  side,  who 
had  received  timely  intelligence  of  his  brother's 
preparations,  gave  orders  to  his  admirals  to  watch 
the  seaports  and  endeavour  to  hinder  the  enemy's 
landing;  but  the  commanders  of  several  ships, 
whether  Robert  had  won  them  bf  his  bribes  or  his 
promises,  instead  of  offering  resistance  became  his 
guides  and  brought  his  fleet  safe  into  Portsmouth, 
where  he  landed  his  men,  and  from  thence  marched 
to  Winchester,  his  army  hourly  increasing  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  who  had  either  an  affection  for 
his  person,  an  opinion  of  his  title,  or  hatred  to  the 
king.  In  the  mean  time  Henry  advanced  with  his 
forces,  to  be  near  the  duke  and  observe  his  motions ; 
but  like  a  wise  general  forbore  offering  battle  to  an 
invader  until  he  might  do  it  with  manifest  advan- 
tage. Besides,  he  knew  very  well  that  his  brother 
was  a  person  whose  policy  was  much  inferior  to  his 
valour,  and  therefore  to  be  sooner  overcome  in  a 
treaty  than  a  fight;  to  this  end,  the  nobles  on 
both  sides  began  to  have  frequent  interviews,  to 
make  overtures,  and  at  last  concert  the  terms  of  a 
peace,  but  wholly  to  the  advantage  of  the  king*; 
Robert  renouncing  his  pretensions  in  consideration 
of  a  small  pension  and  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
on  default  of  male  issue  in  his  brother. 

The  defection  of  nobles  and  other  people  to  the 
duke  was  so  great,  that  men  generally  thought  if  it 
had  come  to  a  battle  the  king  would  have  lost  both 
the  victory  and  his  crown.  But  Robert,  upon  his 
return  to  Normandy  after  this  dishonourable  peace, 
grew  out  of  all  reputation  with  the  world  as  well  as 
into  perfect  hatred  and  contempt  among  his  own 
subjects,  which  in  a  short  time  was  the  cause  of 
his  ruin. 

The  king,  having  thus  by  his  prudence  got  rid  of 
a  dangerous  and  troublesome  rival,  and  soon  after 
by  his  valour  quelled  the  insurrections  of  the  earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Mortain,  whom  he  forced  to  fly 
into  Normandy,  found  himself  in  full  peace  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  therefore  thought  he  might  venture 
a  contention  with  the  church  about  the  right  of  in- 
vesting bishops;  upon  which  subject  many  other 
princes  at  that  time  had  controversy  with  their 
clergy ;  but  after  long  struggling  in  vain,  were  all 
forced  to  yield  at  last  to  the  decree  of  a  synod  in 
Rome  and  to  the  pertinacy  of  the  bishops  in  the 
several  countries.  The  form  of  investing  a  bishop 
was  by  delivery  of  a  ring  and  a  pastoral  staff; 
which  at  Rome  was  declared  unlawful  to  be  per- 
formed by  any  lay  hand  whatsoever ;  but  the  princes 
of  Christendom  pleaded  immemorial  custom  to  au- 
thorise them ;  and  king  Henry,  having  given  the 


investiture  to  certain  bishops,  commanded  Ai»elin 
to  consecrate  them.  This  the  archbishop  refused 
with  great  firmness,  pursuant  to  what  he  undentood 
to  be  his  duty  and  to  several  immediate  commknds 
of  the  pope.  Both  sides  adhering  to  their  own  len- 
timents,  the  matter  was  carried  to  Rome,  where  Ab- 
selm  went  in  person  by  the  king's  desire ;  who  at 
the  same  time  sent  ambassadors  thither  to  usert  axul 
defend  his  cause  ;  but  the  pope  stUI  insisting,  Aii»elm 
was  forbidden  to  return  to  England.  The  king 
seised  on  all  his  revenues  and  would  not  restoR 
him  until,  upon  other  conoeasiona  of  the  pope, 
Henry  was  content  to  yield  op  his  pretensions  to  the 
investiture  ;  but  however  kept  the  right  of  eiectini 
still  in  his  own  hands. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  method  of  electisf 
bishops  in  the  more  primitive  ages,  it  seems  pUin  to 
me  that  in  these  times  and  somewhat  before,  al- 
though the  election  was  made  per  demm  el  popih 
him,  yet  the  king  always  nominated  at  first  or  tp* 
proved  afterward,  and  generally  both,  as  may  beteec 
by  the  style  in  which  their  elections  ran,  as  well  ai 
by  the  persons  chosen,  who  were  uaaally  charchmeB 
of  the  court  or  in  some  employment  near  the  kiss. 
But  whether  this  were  a  gradual  encroachmeDt  of 
the  regal  upon  the  q;>iritual  power  I  would  rather 
leave  others  to  dispute.  * 

1104.  About  this  time  duke  Robert  came  to 
England  upon  a  visit  to  the  king,  where  he  w&s  r»- 
ceived  with  much  kindness  and  hospitality ;  but  n 
the  |same  time  the  queen  had  private  direettona  to 
manage  his  easy  temper  and  work  him  to  a  conscm 
of  remitting  his  pension:  this  was  compassed  with* 
out  much  difficulty ;  but  upon  the  duke's  return  k- 
Normandy  he  was  severely  reproved  for  his  weak- 
ness by  Ralph  bishop  of  Durham,  and  the  two  «iil> 
of  Mortain  and  Shrewsbury.  These  three,  htTisf 
fled  from  England  for  rebellion  and  other  treuoBS. 
lived  exiles  in  Normandy ;  and  bearing  an  illite- 
rate hatred  to  the  king,  resolved  to  stir  up  the  dakt 
to  a  resentment  of  the  injury  and  f^od  of  hk 
brother.  Robert,  who  was  various  in  his  nature  aod 
always  under  the  power  of  the  present  persusiler, 
easily  yielded  to  their  incitements ;  reproached  the 
king  in  bitter  terms,  by  letters  and  message*  thai 
he  had  cosened  and  circumvented  him  ;  demssdiK 
satisfaction  and  withal  threatening  revenge.  Attk; 
same  time,  by  the  advice  of  the  three  nobles  atretdj 
mentioned,  he  began  to  arm  himself  as  fonnidabh 
as  he  could,  with  the  design  to  seize  upon  the  kixtf'« 
possessions  in  Normandy :  but  as  this  resolution  m 
rashly  taken  up,  so  it  was  as  faintly  pursued,  aod 
ended  in  his  destruction ;  neither  has  any  prioce  rea- 
son to  expect  better  fortune  that  engages  in  a  ^^^ 
against  a  powerful  neighbour  upon  the  counsel  or  in- 
stigation of  exiles,  who,  having  no  further  view  tbaa 
to  serve  their  private  interest  or  gratify  their  rerengt^ 
are  sure  to  succeed  in  one  or  the  other  if  they  cm 
embark  princesin  their  quarrel,  whom  they  &U  b<^ 
to  incite  by  tiie  nlsets  representations  of  their  o^^ 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  their  enemy :  for,  a» 
the  king  was  now  settied  in  his  throne  too  BrmU  ^ 
be  shaken,  so  Robert  had  wholly  lost  all  credit  tsi 
friendship  in  England ;  was  sunk  in  repotatioo  ai 
home;  and  by  his  unlimited  profuseness  rcdoc«d 
so  low  that,  having  pawned  most  of  his  domi&ioci. 
he  had  offered  Rouen,  his  capital  city,  in  sale  ||q^ 
to  the  inhabitants.  All  this  was  very  well 
known  to  the  king,  who,  resolving  to  make  hit  id- 
vantage  thereof,  pretended  to  be  highly  provoked  at 
the  disgraceful  speeches  and  menaces  of  his  hrothfr, 
which  he  made  the  formal  occasion  of  a  quand  i 
therefore,  he  first  sent  over  some  forces  to  nn^ 
his  country ;  and  understanding  that  the  doke  wa» 
coldly  supported  by  his  own  subjects,  many  of  whi»a 
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fime  oTer  to  the  king's  army,  he  soon  followed  in 
peraon  with  more,  took  se^end  towns,  and  placing 
ginuoM  therein,  came  back  to  England,  designing 
with  the  first  pretext  or  opportunity  to  return  with 
a  more  potent  army  and  wholly  subdue  the  duchy 
to  hia  obedience. 

Robert,  now  grown  sensible  of  his  weakness,  be- 
came wholly  dispirited ;  and  following  his  brother 
into  England,  in  a  most  dejected   manner  begged 
for  a  peace :  but  the  king,  now  fully  determined 
upon  his  ruin,  turned  away  in  disdain,  muttering  at 
t^e  tame  time  some  threatening  words.     This  indig- 
nity roused  up  once  more  the  sinking  courage  of  the 
duke ;  who,  with  bitter  words,  detesting  the  pride 
and  insolence  of  Henry,  withdrew  in  a  rage,  and 
hasting  back  to  Normandy  made  what  preparations 
he  could  for  his  own  defence.    Tlie  king,  observing 
hia  nobles  rery  ready  to  engage  with  him  in  this  ex- 
pedition, and  being  assured  that  those  in  Normandy 
would  upon  his  approach    revolt  from  the   duke, 
soon  followed  with  a  mighty  army  and  the  flower  of 
his  kingdom.     Upon  his  arrival  he  waa  attended, 
according  to  his  expectation,  by  several  Norman 
lorda;  and   with    this  formidable  force  sat  down 
before  Tinchebray :  the  duke,  accompanied  by  the 
two  exiled  earls,  advanced  with  what  strength  he 
hid,  in  hopes  to  draw  the  enemy  from  the  siege  of 
90  important  a  place,  although  at  the  hazard  of  a 
battle.    Both  armies  being  drawn  out  in  battalia, 
that  of  the  king's,  trusting  to  their  numbers,  began 
1106.   ^  charge  with  great  fury  but  without  any 
order.     The  duke,  with  forces  far  inferior,  re- 
mred  the  enemy  with  much  firmness ;  and  finding 
tbey  had  spent  their  first  heat,  advanced  very  regu- 
larly against  their  main  body  before  they  could  re- 
cover themselves  from  the  confusion  they  were  in. 
He  attacked  them  with  so  much  courage  that  he 
Iruke  their  whole  body,  and  they  began  to  fly  on 
trcry  side.     The  king,  beUeving  all  was  lost,  did 
what  he  could,  by  threats  and  gentle  words,  to  stop 
the  dight  of  his  men,  but  found  it  impossible  :  then 
')e  commanded  two  bodies  of  horse  which  were 
placed  on  either  wing  to  Join,  and,  wheeling  about, 
o    attack  the    enemy  in  rear.      The  duke,   who 
•hooght  himaelf  so  near  a  victory,  was  forced  to  stop 
Us  pursuit,  and,  ordering  his  men  to  £ace  about,  be- 
^vx  the  fight  anew  :  meantime,  the  scattered  parts 
>^the  main  body  which  had  so  lately  fled,  began  to 
^ly  and  pour  in  upon  the  Normans  behind,  by 
rhich  duke  Robert's  army  waa  almost  encompassed ; 
''t  they  kept  their  ground  awhile  and  made  several 
harges,  until  at  length,  perfectly  overborne  by  num- 
♦-r*,    they    were    utterly    defeated.    There    duke 
t'>b4>rt,  doing  all  the  parts  of  a  great  captain,  was 
^ken  priaoner,  together  with  the  earl  of  Mortain, 
od  almost  hia  -whole  army ;  for,  being  hemmed  in 
u  all  sidea,  few  of  them  could  make  their  escape. 
IQ^^   Thua,  in  the  space  of  forty  vears,  Normandy 
subdued  England  and  England  Normandy ; 
hich  are  erents  perhaps  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in 
)y  other  ages  or  parts  of  the  world. 
The  king  having  stayed  a  while  to  settle  ^the  state 
'  Normandy  returned  with  his  brother  into  Eng- 
od.  whom  be  sent  prisoner  to  CardiflT  castle,  with 
dcrs  that  be  should  be  favourably  used,  which  for 
me  time  vrere  duly  observed ;  until,  being  accused 
attempting  to  make  his  escape  (whether  it  were 
af  or  feigned),  he  had  his  eyes  put  out  with  a 
rrning  biaain  by  the  king's  express  commands,    in 
^ich   miserable  condition  he  lived  for  six-and- 
•=»nfy  years. 

It  is  belieTed  the  king  would  hardly  have  engaged 

this  unnatural  and  invidious  war  with  so  little 

Heiice  or  provocation  if  the  pope  had  not  openly 
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approved  and  sanctified  hit  cause,  exhorting  him  to 
it  as  a  meritorious  action ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  but  an  ill  return  from  tlie  vicar  of  Christ  to  a 
prince  who  had  performed  so  many  brave  exploits 
for  the  service  of  the  church,  to  the  haaard  of  his 
person  and  ruin  of  his  fortune.  But  the  very  bigot- 
ed monks  who  have  left  us  their  accounts  of  those 
timea  do  generally  agree  in  heavily  taxing  the  Ro- 
man court  for  bribery  and  corruption.  And  the 
king  had  promised  to  remit  his  right  of  investing 
bishops,  which  he  performed  immediately  after  his 
reduction  of  Normandy,  and  was  a  matter  of  much 
more  service  to  the  pope  than  all  the  achievements 
of  duke  Robert  in  the  Holy  Land,  whose  merits  as 
well  as  pretensions  were  now  antiquated  and  out  of 
date. 

1109.  About  this  time  the  emperor  Henry  Y.  sent 
to  desire  Maude  the  king's  daughter  in  marriage, 
who  was  then  a  child  about  eight  years  old.  That 
prince  had  lately  been  embroiled  in  a  quarrel  with 
the  see  of  Rome,  which  began  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject of  investing  bishops,  but  was  carried  to  great 
extremities ;  for,  invading  Italy  with  a  mighty  army, 
he  took  the  pope  prisoner,  forced  him  to  yield  to 
whatever  terms  he  thought  fit  to  impose,  and  to  take 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  between  his  hands  :  how- 
ever, as  soon  as  Henry  had  withdrawn  his  forces, 
the  pope,  assembling  a  council,  revoked  all  his  con- 
cessions as  extorted  by  compulsion,  and  raised  great 
troubles  in  Germany  against  the  emperor,  who,  in 
order  to  secure  himself,  sought  this  alliance  with  the 
king. 

About  this  time  likewise  died  archbishop  Anselm, 
a  prelate  of  great  piety  and  learning,  whose  seal  for 
the  see  of  Rome  as  well  aa  for  his  own  rights  and 
privileges  should  in  Justice  be  imputed  to  the  errors 
of  the  time,  and  not  of  the  man.  After  his  death, 
the  king,  following  the  steps  of  his  brother,  held  the 
see  vacant  five  years,  contenting  himself  with  an 
excuse  which  looked  like  a  jest,  That  he  only  waited 
until  he  could  find  another  so  good  a  man  aa  Anselm. 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  this  king's  reign  the 
Welsh  after  their  usual  manner  invaded  the  marches 
with  great  fury  and  destruction  ;  but  the  king,  hop- 
ing to  put  a  final  end  to  those  perpetual  troubles 
and  vexationa  given  to  his  kingdom  by  that  unquiet 
people,  went  in  person  against  them  with  a  powerful 
army ;  and  to  prevent  their  usual  stratagem  of  re- 
treating to  their  woods  and  mountaina  and  other 
fastnesses,  he  ordered  the  woods  to  be  cut  down, 
beset  all  their  places  of  security,  and,  hunting  them 
like  wild  beasts,  made  so  terrible  a  slaughter  that, 
at  length  observing  them  to  fiing  down  their  arms 
and  beg  for  quarter,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to 
forbear ;  then  receiving  their  submissions  and  plac« 
ing  garrisons  where  he  bought  necessary,  he  returned 
in  great  triumph  and  satisfaction  to  London. 

1114.  The  princess  Maude,  being  now  marriage- 
able, was  delivered  to  the  emperor's  ambassador; 
and  for  a  portion  to  the  young  lady  a  tax  waa  im- 
posed of  3«.  upon  every  hide  of  land  in  England, 
which  grew  afterward  into  a  custom,  and  was  in 
succeeding  times  confirmed  by  acts  of  parliament 
under  the  name  of  *<  reasonable  aid  for  marrying 
the  king's  daughter,"  although  levied  after  a  differ- 
ent manner. 

As  the  institution  of  parliaments  in  England  is 
agreed  by  several  writers  to  be  owing  to  this  king, 
so  the  date  of  the  first  haa  been  assigned  by  some  to 
the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign ;  which  however  is 
not  to  be  affirmed  with  any  certainty:  for  great 
councils  wera  convoked  not  only  in  the  two  preced- 
ing reigns,  hut  for  time  immemorial  by  the  Saxon 
princes,  whq  first  introduced  them  into  this  island. 
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from  the  same  original  \rith  the  other  Gothic  forms 
of  government  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  These 
councils  or  assemblies  were  composed  according  to 
the  pleasure  of  the  prince  who  convened  them, 
generally  of  nobles  and  bishops,  sometimes  were 
added  some  CQnsiderable  commoners ;  but  they  sel- 
dom met  except  in  the  beginning  of  a  reign,  or  in 
times  of  war,  until  this  king  came  to  the  crown ; 
who,  being  a  wise  and  popular  prince,  called  these 
great  assemblies  upon  most  important  afBurs  of  his 
reign,  and  ever  followed  their  advice ;  which  if  it 
proved  successful  the  honour  and  advantage  re- 
dounded to  him,  and  if  otherwise  he  was  free  from 
the  blame :  thus  when  he  chose  a  wife  for  himself 
and  a  husband  for  his  daughter,  when  he  designed 
his  expedition  against  Robert,  and  even  for  the  elec- 
tion of  an  archbishop  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he 
proceeded  wholly  by  the  advice  of  such  general 
assemblies  summoned  for  the  purpose.  But  the 
style  of  these  conventions  as  delivered  by  several 
authors  is  very  various:  sometimes  it  is  eomitea^  ba» 
roneSf  tfic^srt  [Brompton]  ;  his  marriage  was  agreed 
on,  conaiHo  mqforum  naiu  et  magnatum  terra.  One 
author  [Polydore  Yirgil]  calls  it  oondUum  princi- 
pittm,  Mooerdotum,  et  retiqui  popvU.  And  for  the 
election  of  an  archbishop  the  Saxon  Chronicle  says* 
tliat  he  commanded  by  letters  all  bishops,  abbots, 
and  thanes  to  meet  him  at  Gloucester,  ad  proeerum 
convewtum.  Lastly,  some  affirm  these  assemblies 
to  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  three  estates  in 
Normandy.  I  am  very  sensible  how  much  time  and 
pains  have  been  employed  by  several  learned  men 
to  search  out  the  original  of  parliaments  in  Eng- 
land, wherein  I  doubt  they  have  little  satisfied  others 
or  themselves.  I  know  likewise  that  to  engage  in 
the  same  inquiry  would  neither  suit  my  abilities  nor 
my  subject.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  if 
I  be  able  to  give  some  little  light  into  this  matter 
for  the  curiosity  of  those  who  are  less  informed. 

The  institution  of  a  state  or  commonwealth  out  of 
a.  mixture  of  the  three  forms  of  government  received 
in  the  schools,  however  it  be  derided  as  a  solecism 
and  absurdity  by  some  late  writers  on  politics,  has 
been  very  ancient  in  the  world  and  is  celebrated  by 
the  gravest  authors  of  antiquity.  For  although  the 
supreme  power  cannot  properly  be  said  to  be  divided, 
yet  it  may  be  so  placed  in  three  several  hands  as 
each  to  be  a  check  upon  the  other ;  or  formed  into 
a  balance  which  is  held  by  him  that  has  the  execu- 
tive power,  with  the  nobility  and  people  in  counter- 
poise in  each  scale.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Media  is 
represented  by  Xenophon  before  the  reign  of  Cyrus ; 
so  Polybius  tells  us  the  best  government  is  a  mixture 
of  the  three  forms,  regno,  optimaHum^  et  popuH  im^ 
perio  ;  the  same  was  that  of  Sparta  in  its  primitive 
institution  by  Lycurgus,  made  up  of  regee,  eemoree, 
etpopultuf  the  like  may  be  asserted  of  Rome,  Car- 
thage, and  other  states ;  and  the  Germans  of  old  fell 
upon  the  same  model,  from  whence  the  GoUis  their 
neighbours  with  the  rest  of  those  northern  people 
did  perhaps  borrow  it.  But  an  assembly  of  the  three 
estates  is  not  properly  of  Gothic  institution;  for 
these  fierce  people,  when,  upon  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire,  they  first  invaded  Europe  and  set- 
tled so  many  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  other 
Sarts,  were  all  heathens ;  and  when  a  body  of  them 
ad  fixed  themselves  in  a  tract  of  land  left  desolate 
by  the  flight  or  destruction  of  the  natives,  their  mili- 
tary government  by  time  and  peace  became  civil ; 
the  general  was  king,  his  great  officers  were  his 
nobles  and  ministers  of  state,  and  the  common  sol- 
diers the  body  of  the  people ;  but  these  were  free- 
men, and  had  smaller  portions  of  land  assigned 
them.    The  remaining  natives  were  all. slaves;  the 


nobles  were  a  standing  council ;  and  upon  alEun  of 
great  importance  the  freemen  were  likewiM  called 
by  their  representatives  to  give  their  advice.    By 
which  it  appears  that  the  Gothic  frame  of  gorem- 
ment  consisted  at  first  but  of  two  states  or  inem- 
blies  under  the  administration  of  a  single  penon. 
But  after  the  conversion  of  these  princes  and  their 
people  to  the  christian  frith,  the  church  becsme 
endowed  with  great  possessions,   as  well  by  the 
bounty  of  kings  as  the  arts  and  industry  of  the 
clergy  winning  upon  the  devotion  of  their  new  con- 
verts:  and  power  by  the  common  maxim  alwtyi 
accompanying  property,  the  ecciesiBatics  began  io<« 
to  grow  considerable,  to  form  themselves  into  i 
body,  and  to  call  aasemblies  or  synods  by  their  own 
authority,  or  sometimes  by  the  command  of  their 
princes,  who  in  an  ignorant  age  had  a  mighty  tea^ 
ration  for  their  learning  as  well  as  piety.    Bv  ioch 
degrees  the  church  arrived  at  length  by  very  joiti- 
fiable  steps  to  have  her  share  in  the  commonweiltJv 
and  became  a  third  estate  in  most  kingdonu  of 
Europe;  but  these  assemblies  as  we  have  already 
observed  were  seldom  called  in  England  before  the 
reign  of  this  prince^  nor  even  then  were  aiwt;« 
composed  after  the  same  manner :  neither  does  it 
appear  from  the  writers  who  lived  nearest  to  thst 
age  that  the   people  had  any  representative  at  all 
beside  the  barons  and  other  nobles,  who  did  not  &il 
in  those  assemblies  by  virtue  of  their  birth  or  crea- 
tion, but  of  the  lands  or  baronies  they  held.   ^ 
that  the  present  constitution  of  the  English  parlii- 
ment  has  by  many  degrees  and  alterations  been  mo- 
deled to  the  frame  it  is  now  in :  which  alteration  I 
shall  observe  in  the  succeeding  reigns  as  exactlT  u 
I  can  discover  them  by  a  diligent  search  intothi 
histories  of  the  several  ages,  without  engaging  inth« 
controverted  points  of  law  about  this  matter,  whirh 
would  rather  perplex  the  reader  than  inform  hioi. 

1116.  But  to  return:  Lewis  the  Gross,  kicg  t>( 
France,  a  valiant  and  active  prince,  in  the  flover  ol 
his  age,  succeeding  to  that  crown  that  Robert  w 
deprived  of — ^Normandy,  grew  Jealoua  of  the  neigb- 
bourhood  and  power  of  king  Henry,  and  be^ 
early  to  entertain  designs  eiUier  of  subduing  th^ 
duchy  to  himself,  or  at  least  of  making  a  ooD«id«* 
able  party  against  the  king,  in  favour  of  Wiltiaa 
son  of  Robert,  whom  for  that  end  he  had  taken  ifi^> 
his  protection.  Pursuant  to  these  intentiom,  ^ 
soon  found  an  occasion  for  a  quarrel,  expostnlaoa; 
vrith  Henry  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  b;  ik' 
doing  homage  for  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  as  vf  > 
as  by  neglecting  to  rase  the  castle  of  Gisors,  whirls 
was  built  on  the  French  side  of  the  river  £pte,  ^ 
common  boundary  between  both  dominions. 

But  an  incident  soon  offered  which  gave  ^<^ 
Henry  a  pretext  for  retaliating  almost  in  the  ns^ 
manner;  for  it  happened  that  upon  some  aSStz^ 
taken  against  his  nephew  Theobald  count  of  Bl^-* 
by  the  French  king,  Lewis  in  great  rage  leot  ^ 
army  to  invade  and  ravage  the  earl's  territone^ 
Theobald  defended  himself  for  a  while  with  mors 
valour;  but  at  length,  in  danger  to  be  overpowered^ 
requested  aid  of  his  uncle  the  king  of  England,  «b» 
supported  him  so  effectually  with  men  and  moc^j 
that  he  was  able  not  only  to  defend  his  own  coos* 
try  but  very  much  to  infest  and  annoy  his  entay 
Thus  a  war  was  kindled  between  the  two  kior- 
Lewis  now  openly  asserted  the  tide  of  William  t^^ 
son  of  Robert,  and  entering  into  an  alliance  wii^ 
the  earls  of  Flanders  and  iUyou,  began  to  coocnt 
measures  for  driving  king  Henry  out  of  Normaa^T- 

The  king,  having  timely  intelligence  of  his  ^o^" 
my's  designs,  began  with  great  vigour  and  dfspst^^ 
to  prepare  for  war :  he  raised,  with  much  diifictt*^ 
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tod  diseoDtent  of  his  people,  the  greatest  tax  that 
had  ever  been  known  in  England ;  and  patsing  OTcr 
into  Nonnandy  with  a  mighty  anny,  Joined  his 
nephew  Theobald.  The  king  of  France,  who  had 
entertuned  hopes  that  he  should  oTerrun  the  duchy 
before  hii  enemy  could  arrive,  advanced  with  great 
lecuri^  towards  the  frontiers  of  Normandy ;  but 
obserring  an  enemy  of  equal  number  and  force 
already  prepared  to  engage  him,  he  suddenly  stop- 
ped his  march.  The  two  armies  faced  one  another 
for  tome  hours,  neither  side  offering  battle :  the  rest 
of  the  day  was  spent  in  light  skirmishes,  begun  by 
iie  French  and  repeated  for  some  days  following 
with  Tarious  success ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  year 
[wsed  without  any  considerable  action* 

1119.  At  length  the  violence  of  the  two  princes 
)rooght  it  to  a  battle :  for  Lewis,  to  give  a  reputa- 
ion  to  his  arms,  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of 
S^urmandy,  and  after  a  short  siege  took  Gue  Ni- 
ai^e  ;*  there  the  king  met  him,  and  the  fight  began, 
rhich  continued  with  great  obstinacy  on  both  sides 
or  nine  hours.  The  French  army  was  divided  into 
wo  bodies  and  the  English  into  three ;  by  which 
Deaiu  that  part  where  Uie  king  fought  in  person, 
eing  attacked  by  a  superior  number,  began  to  give 
ra; ;  and  William  Crispin,  a  Norman  baron,  sin- 
linfrout  the  king  of  England  (whose  subject  he 
ad  been,  but  btmished  for  treason),  struck  him 
^ee  on  the  bead  with  so  much  violence  that  the 
iood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth.  The  king,  inflamed 
ith  rage  and  indignation,  dealt  such  furious  blows 
^  he  struck  down  several  of  his  enemies,  and 
rifpin  among  the  rest,  who  vras  taken  prisoner  at 
i«  horse's  feet.  The  soldiers,  encouraged  by  the 
door  of  their  prince,  rallied  and  fell  on  with  fresh 
^ar;  and  the  victory  seemed  doubtful  when  Wil- 
ua,  the  son  of  king  Henry,  to  whom  his  father  had 
trusted  the  third  body  of  his  army,  which  had  not 
<  engaged,  fell  on  with  this  freah  reserve  upon  the 
'^mji  who  was  already  very  much  harassed  vrith 
e  toi]  of  the  day :  this  quickly  decided  the  matter ; 
r  the  French,  though  valiantly  fighting,  were  over- 
ne,  with  the  alaughter  of  sever^  thousand  men ; 
nr  king  quitted  the  field  and  withdrew  to  Andely ; 
It  the  king  of  England  recovering  Que  Nicaiae  re- 
nted triumphant  to  Rouen. 
Thia  important  victory  was  followed  by  the  de- 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Anjou  to  king  Henry,  and  the 
rl  of  Flanders  fell  in  the  baUle ;  by  which  the 
^  of  France  was  at  once  deprived  of  two  power- 

■ilies.  However,  by  the  intercession  of  the 
mer,  a  peace  was  soon  after  made  between  both 
>^.  William  the  king's  son  did  homase  to 
wi»  for  the  dukedom  of  Normandy;  and  the 
ter  WiUiam,  following  the  fortunes  of  his  &ther, 
1^  left  to  his  pretensions  and  complaints, 
(t  if  here  observable  that  from  this  time  until 
^ct  was  subdued  to  the  English  crown  the  eldest 
»  of  England  were  called  dukes  of  Normandy,  as 
y  are  now  prinees  of  Wales. 
1120.  The  king,  having  stayed  some  time  in  Nor- 
ndT  for  the  settlement  of  his  duchy  after  the  cala* 
ti^  and  confusions  of  a  war,  returned  to  England, 
^e  very  great  sa^fiietion  of  his  people  and  him- 
'•  He  had  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  con- 
"tt  of  Normandy ;  he  had  subdued  all  his  com- 
*ton,  and  forced  even  the  king  of  France,  their 
'*\  protector,  after  a  glorious  victory,  to  his  own 
editions  of  a  peace ;  he  was  upon  very  good  terms 
^  the  pope,  who  had  a  great  esteem  and  friend- 
p  for  his  person,  and  made  him  larger  concessions 
n  was  usual  from  that  see  and  in  those  ages. 

■^t  (hat  tisM  reekooed  an  inportant  Ibrtreas  on  the  rivsr 
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At  home  he  was  respected  by  the  clergy,  reverenced 
by  the  nobles,  and  beloved  by  the  people ;  in  his 
family  he  was  blessed  with  a  son  of  much  hopes,  just 
growing  to  years  of  manhood,  and  his  daughter  was 
an  empress ;  so  that  he  seemed  to  possess  as  great  a 
share  of  happiness  as  human  life  is  capable  to  ad- 
mit. But  the  felicity  of  man  depends  upon  a  con- 
junction of  many  circumstances,  which  are  all  sub- 
ject to  various  accidents,  and  every  single  accident 
is  able  to  dissolve  the  whole  contexture;  which 
truth  was  never  verified  more  than  in  this  prince, 
who,  by  one  domestic  misfortune,  not  to  be  pre- 
vented or  foreseen,  found  all  the  pleasure  and  eon- 
tent  he  proposed  to  himself  by  his  prudence,  his  in- 
dustry, and  his  valour,  wholly  disappointed  and  de- 
stroyed ;  for  William,  the  young  prince,  having  em- 
barked at  Barfleur  some  time  after  his  &ther,  the 
mariners,  being  all  drunk,  su&red  the  ship  to  run 
upon  a  rock,  where  it  was  dashed  to  pieces :  the 
prince  made  a  shift  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  was 
making  to  the  shore  until  forced  back  by  the  cries 
of  his  sister,  whom  he  received  into  the  boat ;  so 
many  others  crowded  in  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  immediately  overturned.  There  perished,  be- 
side the  prince,  a  natural  son  and  daughter  dT  the 
king,  his  niece,  and  many  other  persons  of  quality, 
together  with  all  their  attendants  and  servants,  to 
the  number  of  140,  beside  50  mariners;  but  one 
person  escaping. 

Although  the  king  survived  this  cruel  misfortune 
many  years,  yet  he  could  never  recover  his  former 
humour,  but  grew  melancholy  and  morose ;  how- 
ever, in  order  to  provide  better  'for  the  peace  and 
settlement  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death,  about  five 
monUis  after  the  loss  of  his  s<m,  his  former  queen 
having  died  three  years  before,  he  married  Adelais, 
a  beautiful  young  lady  of  the  family  of  Iionain,^  in 
hopes  of  issue  by  her ;  but  never  had  any. 

The  death  of  the  prince  gave  occasion  to  some 
new  troubles  in  Normandy,  for  the  earb  of  Meulant 
and  Evreux,  Hugh  de  Montfort,  and  other  asso- 
ciates, began  to  raise  insurrections  there,  which  were 
thought  to  be  privately  fomented  by  the  French 
king,  out  of  enmitv  to  king  Henry,  and  in  favour  of 
WiUiam  the  son  of  Robert,  to  whom  the  eari  ^194 
of  Anjou  had  lately  given  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  But  William  of  Tankerville,  the  king's 
lieutenant  in  Normandy,  surprising  the  enemy's 
forces  by  an  ambush,  entirely  routed  them,  took  both 
the  earls  prisoners,  and  sent  one  of  them  (Meulant) 
to  his  master;  but  the  count  d' Evreux  made  his 
escape. 

1126.  King  Henry  having  now  lost  hope  of  is- 
sue by  his  new  queen,  brought  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  England,  his  dau^ter  Maude,  who  by 
the  emperor's  death  had  been  lately  left  a  widow 
and  childless  ;  and  in  a  parliament  or  general  assem- 
bly which  he  had  summoned  at  Windsor  he  caused 
the  crown  to  be  settled  on  her  and  her  issue,  and 
made  all  his  nobles  take  a  solemn  oath  to  defend  her 
title.  This  was  performed  by  none  with  so  much 
forwardness  as  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  was 
observed  to  show  a  more  than  ordinary  seal  in  the 
matter.  This  young  lord  was  the  king's  nephew, 
being  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Blois  by  Adela,  the 
Conqueror's  daughter.  He  was  in  high  fiivour  with 
the  king  his  uncle,  who  had  married  him  to  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  eari  of  Boulogne,  given 
him  great  possessions  in  England,  and  made  him 
indeed  too  powerful  for  a  subject. 

The  king,  having  thus  fixed  the  succession  of  the 
crown  in  his  daughter  by  an  act  of  settlement  and 

*  She  was  daughter  of  Godf^y  doke  of  Loavain,  or  the  Lower 
Larraia. 
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an  oath  of  fealty,  looked  about  to  provide  her  with 
a  second  husband,  and  at  length  detennined  his 
choice  in  Geoffry  Flantagenet,  earl  of  Anjou,  the 
son  of  Fulk,  lately  deceased. 

This  prince,  whose  dominions  confined  on  France 
and  Normandy,  was  usually  courted  for  an  ally  by 
both  kings  in  Uieir  seyeral  quarrels ;  but  having  little 
faith  or  honour  he  never  scrupled  to  change  sides 
as  often  as  he  saw  or  conceived  it  for  his  advantage. 
After  the  great  victory  over  the  French  he  closed  in 
with  king  Henry,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  the 
young  prince  William ;  yet  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
private  encouragement  of  Lewis,  he  prevailed  on  the 
king  of  England  to  be  easy  in  the  conditions  of  a 
peace.  Upon  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  prince  and 
the  troubles  in  Normandy  thereupon,  he  fell  again 
from  the  king,  gave  his  other  daughter  to  William 
the  son  of  Robert,  and  stuck  up  with  France  to  take 
that  prince  again  into  protection.  But  dying  soon 
after  and  leaving  his  son  Geoflry  to  succeed  in  that 
earldom,  the  king  was  of  opinion  he  could  not  any- 
where bestow  his  daughter  with  more  advantage, 
both  for  the  security  and  enlargement  of  his  domi- 
nions, than  by  giving  her  to  Uiis  earl ;  by  which 
marriage  Aigou  would  become  an  acquisition  to 
Normandy,  and  thus  be  a  more  equal  match  to  so 
formidable  a  neighbour  as  France.  In  a  short  time 
the  marriage  was  concluded,  and  this  earl  Geoffry 
had  the  honour  to  introduce  into  the  royal  family  of 
England  the  surname  of  Plantagenet,  borne  by  so 
many  succeeding  kings,  which  began  with  Henry  II., 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  this  marriage. 

But  die  king  of  France  was  in  great  discontent  at 
this  match :  he  easily  foresaw  the  dismal  conse- 
quences to  himself  and  his  successors  from  such  an 
increase  of  dominion  united  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land :  he  knew  what  impressions  might  be  made  in 
future  times  to  the  shaking  of  his  throne  by  an  aspir- 
ing and  warlike  king,  if  they  should  happen  in  a 
weak  reign  or  upon  any  great  discontents  in  that 
kingdom.  Which  conjectures  being  highly  reason- 
able (and  since  often  verified  by  events),  he  cast 
about  to  find  some  way  of  driving  the  king  of  Eng- 
land entirely  out  of  France ;  but  having  neither  pre- 
,  text  nor  stomach  in  the  midst  of  a  peace  to  begin  an 
open  and  formal  quarrel,  there  fell  out  an  accident 
which  gave  him  plausible  occasion  of  pursuing  his 
designs. 

Charles  the  Good,  earl  of  Flanders,  having  been 
lately  murdered  by  some  of  his  subjects  upon  private 
revenge,  the  king  of  France  went  in  person  to  take 
revenge  of  the  assassins,  which  he  performed  with 
great  Justice  and  honour.  But  the  late  earl  leaving 
no  heir  of  his  body,  and  several  competitors  appear- 
ing to  dispute  the  succession,  Lewis  rejected  some 
others  who  seemed  to  have  a  fiiirer  title  and  adjudged 
it  to  William  the  son  of  Robert,  the  better  to  secure 
him  to  his  interests  upon  any  design  he  might  en- 
gajge  in  against  the  king  of  England.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  assisted  the  earl  in  person,  subdued 
his  rivals,  and  left  him  in  peaceable  possession  of 
his  new  dominion. 

King  Henry,  on  the  other  side,  was  very  appre- 
hensive of  his  nephew's  greatness,  well  knowing  to 
what  end  it  was  directed ;  however,  he  seemed  not 
to  regard  it,  contenting  himself  to  give  the  earl  em- 
ployment at  home  by  privately  nourishing  the  dis- 
contents of  his  new  subjects,  and  abetting  underhand 
another  pretender,  for  William  had  so  entirely  lost 
the  hearts  of  his  people  by  his  intolerable  avarice 
and  exactions  that  the  principal  towns  in  Flanders 
revolted  from  him  and  invited  Thierrie  earl  of  Al- 
sace to  be  their  governor.  But  the  king  of  France 
onerously  resolved  to  appear  once  more  in  his  de* 


fence,  and  took  his  third  expedition  into  Flanderi 
for  that  purpose.  He  had  marched  ss  fsr  as  ArtcM 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  defend  his  ov^. 
dominions  from  the  fury  of  a  powerful  and  proTok»^. 
invader ;  for  Henry  king  of  England,  moved  witi 
indignation  to  see  the  French  king,  in  the  midis  i 
a  peace,  so  frequently  and  openly  supportui^  ta 
most  dangerous  enemy,  thought  it  the  bevt  vn\  t: 
divert  Lewis  from  kindling  a  fire  against  him  tbMi 
by  forcing  him  to  extinguish  one  at  home :  he  ibfir- 
fore  entered  into  the  bowels  of  France,  map; 
and  laying  waste  all  before  him,  and  quicklT  pi 
so  formidable  that  the  French  king  to  purcfaax  i 
peace  was  forced  to  promise  never  more  to  uost  a 
favour  the  earl  of  Flanders :  however,  ss  it  fell  ci& 
this  article  proved  to  be  wholly  needless,  for  r.* 
young  earl  soon  after  gave  battle  to  Thierrie  uxlfC. 
his  whole  army  to  the  rout ;  but  pursuing  hii  vvi- 
tory  he  received  a  wound  in  his  wrist,  which  bj  u 
unskilfulness  of  a  surgeon  cost  him  his  Ufe. 

This  one  slight  inconsiderable  accident  did  is  :> 
probability  put  a  stop  to  very  great  event*,  k:i 
that  young  prince  had  survived  his  victorr  it » 
hardly  to  be  doubted  but  through  the  justness  o(  in 
cause,  the  reputation  of  his  valour,  and  the  9msui 
of  the  king  of  France,  he  would  in  a  little  tiiD«  u^* 
recovered  Normandy,  and  perhaps  his  Other's UUr 
which  were  the  two  designs  he  had  in  agitt!..3 
nor  could  he  well  have  missed  the  crown  of  £^' 
land  after  the  king's  death,  who  was  now  in  bit  -l- 
dine,  when  he  had  so'  £ur  a  title  and  no  coiop^-  - 
in  view  but  a  woman  and  an  infant. 

1129.  Upon  the  king^s  return  from  Konct:'' 
a  great  council  of  the  clergy  was  held  at  L«^• 
for  the  punishing  of  priests  who  lived  in  c<io: - 
binage,  which  was  the  great  grievance  of  the  cb-^i 
in  those  ages,  and  had  been  condemned  hj  stv  ^ 
canons.  This  assembly,  thinking  to  take  i  i" 
effectual  course  against  that  abomination  ai  i!  «-* 
called,  decreed  severe  penalties  upon  those  «- 
should  be  guilty  of  breaking  ii,  enUeatin^  tbeii^^' 
to  see  the  law  put  in  execution,  which  he  v^n  ^^ 
dily  undertook,  but  performed  otherwise  thsa  «« 
expected,  eluding  the  force  of  the  law  by  an  «•»»-* 
to  his  own  advantage ;  for,  exacting  fiuM  of  tb' ' 
linquent  priesU,  he  suffered  them  to  keep  tbfitr> 
cubines  without  further  disturbance;  aven  un- 
countable step  in  so  wise  a  body  for  their  o«?  *' 
cemmenU  as  the  clergy  of  those  times  is  !<>*• 
upon  to  have  been  ;  and  although  perhaps  uV 
be  not  worth  recording,  it  may  serve  as  a  lt?> 
all  assemblies  never  to  trust  the  execution  of  i 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  find  it  more  w< 
interests  to  see  it  broken  than  observed. 


parliament,  had  the  oath  of  fealty  repeated  ^: 
nobles  and  clergy  to  her  and  her  issue,  which  «:l 
compass  of  three  years  they  sdl  broke  or  foi^o*- 

1 134.  I  think  it  may  deserve  a  place  in  thiija^j 
to  mention  the  last  scene  of  duke  Robert's  life 
either  through  the  poorness  or  greatn<«  o' 
having  outlived  the  loss  of  his  honour,  his  doou:.'' 
his  Uberty,  his  eyesight,  and  his  onlj  son.  «* 
last  forced  to  sink  under  the  load  of  eighty  >« 
and  must  be  allowed  for  the  greatest  example  f  |j 
of  insensibility  or  contempt  of  esrthly  thicT 
ever  appeared  in  a  sovereign  or  private  perwt- 
was  a  prince  hardly  equalled  by  any  in  his  oc*^ 
valour,  conduct,  and  courtesy :  but  his  nun 
from  the  easiness  of  his  nature,  which  whoe^f  * 
how  to  manage  were  sure  to  be  refused  notluw' 
could  ask.    By  such  profusion  he  was  itdoc*^ 
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hose  unhappy  expedients  of  remitting  his  rights  for 
I  poiuion,  of  pawning  his  towns,  and  multiplying 
axe9,  which  brought  him  into  hatred  and  contempt 
vith  his  subjects  ;  neither  do  I  think  any  virtue  so 
ittle  commendable  in  a  sovereign  as  that  of  liberality, 
vhere  it  exceeds  what  his  ordinary  revenues  can 
uppiy ;  where  it  passes  those  bounds  his  subjects 
oust  all  be  oppressed  to  show  his  bounty  to  a  few 
litterera,  or  he  must  sell  his  towns,  or  basely  re- 
lounce  his  rights,  by  becoming  pensioner  to  some 
lo^erful  prince  in  the  neighbourhood,  all  which  we 
are  lived  to  see  performed  by  a  late  monarch  in  our 
wn  time  and  country. 

1135.  Since  the  reduction  of  Normandy  to  the 
ing't  obedience  he  found  it  necessary  for  his  affiurs 

>  spend  in  that  duchy  some  part  of  his  time  almost 
Tcr)-  year,  and  a  little  before  the  death  of  Robert 
e  made  his  last  voyage  there.  It  was  observable 
n  this  prince  that,  having  some  years  past  very  nar- 
owly  escaped  shipwreck  in  his  passage  from  Nor- 
ividy  into  England,  the  sense  of  his  danger  had 
isde  Tery  deep  impressions  on  his  mind,  which  he 
iicovercd  by  a  great  reformation  in  his  life,  by  re- 
ressitig  several  grievances,  and  doing  many  acts  of 
iety  \  and  to  show  the  steadiness  of  his  resolutions 
e  kept  them  to  the  last,  making  a  progress  through 
)ost  parts  of  Normandy,  treating  his  subjects  in  all 
Uces  with  great  familiarity  and  kindness,  granting 
lieir  petitions,  easing  their  taxes,  and,  in  a  word, 
inng  all  possible  marks  of  a  religious,  wise,  and 
rarious  prince. 

Returning  to  St.  Denys  le  Forment  from  his  pro- 
ms a  little  indisposed,  he  there  fell  into  a  fever, 
pon  a  surfeit  of  lamprey,  which  in  a  few  days  ended 
is  life.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England  and 
oried  at  Reading,  in  the  abbey-church  himself  had 
mnded. 

It  is  hard  to  affirm  anything  peculiar  of  this 
riuce's  character,  those  authors  who  have  attempted 

mentioning  very  little  but  what  was  common  to 
iffl  with  thousands  of  other  men,  neither  have  they 
reorded  any  of  those  personal  circumstances  or  pas- 
i^«  which  only  can  discover  such  qualities  of  the 
lind  as  most  distinguish  one  man  from  another. 
"hese  defects  may  perhaps  appear  in  the  stories  of 
uny  succeeding  kings,  which  makes  me  hope  I 
^all  not  be  altogether  blamed  for  sometimes  disap- 
ointing  the  reader  in  a  point  wherein  I  could  wish 

>  bt  the  most  exact. 

As  to  his  person,  he  is  described  to  be  of  middle 
ttture,  his  body  strong  set  and  fleshy,  his  hair 
lack,  his  eyes  Urge,  his  countenance  amiable  and 
en  pleasant,  especially  when  he  was  merry.  He 
*»  temperate  in  meat  and  drink,  and  a  hater  of 
Seminacy,  a  vice  or  folly  much  complained  of  in 
ii  time,  especially  that  circumstance  of  long  artifi- 
*1  hair,  which  he  forbade  upon  severe  penalties, 
lis  three  principal  virtues  were  prudence,  valour, 
id  eloquence.  These  were  counterbalanced  by 
ir^e  great  vices,  avarice,  cruelty,  and  lust,  of  which 
^«  ftnt  \»  proved  by  the  frequency  of  his  taxes,  the 
^ond  by  his  treatment  of  duke  Robert,  and  the 
^  was  notorious.  But  the  proof  of  his  virtues 
^^  not  depend  on  single  instances,  manifesting 
iffflRelTes  through  the  whole  course  of  a  long  reign, 
bich  yy%s  hardly  attended  by  any  misfortune  tiiat 
nid^ncc,  justice,  or  valour  could  prevent.  He 
^rae  to  the  crown  at  a  ripe  age,  when  he  had  passed 
■urty  years,  having  learned  in  his  private  life  to 
iniiTglf  with  hardships,  whereof  he  bad  his  share, 
^^^  the  capriciousness  and  injustice  of  both  his 
rothera;  and  by  observing  their  failures  he  had 
^sroed  to  avoid  them  in  himself,  being  steady  and 
Aiform  in  his  whole  conduct,  which  were  qualities 


they  both  seemed  chiefly  to  want.    This  likewise 
made  him  so  very  tenacious  as  he  was  observed  to 
be  in  his  love  and  hatred.     He  was  a  strict  observer 
of  justice,  which  he  seems  never  to  have  violated 
but  in  that  particular  case  which  political  casuists 
are  pleased  to  dispense  with,  where  the  dispute  is 
about  a  crown.     In  that  he  *•••••• 

Considering  him  as  a  private  man,  he  was  perhaps 
the  most  accomplished  person  of  his  age,  having  a 
facetious  wit,  cultivated  by  learning,  and  advanced 
with  a  great  share  of  natural  eloquence,  which  was 
his  peculiar  talent :  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  sense 
he  had  of  this  last  perfection  in  himself  that  put  him 
so  often  upon  calling  together  the  g^eat  councils  of 
the  nation,  where  natural  oratory  is  of  most  figure 
as  well  as  use. 


THE  REIGN  OF  STEPHEN. 

Thb  veneration  which  people  are  supposed  naturally 
to  pay  to  a  right  line  and  a  lawful  tiUe  in  their 
kings  must  be  upheld  by  a  long  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession, otherwise  it  quickly  loses  opinion,  upon 
which  the  strength  of  it,  although  not  the  justice,  is 
entirely  founded:  and  where  breaches  have  been 
already  made  in  the  lineal  descent  there  is  little  secu* 
rity  in  a  good  title  (though  confirmed  by  promises 
and  oaths)  where  the  lawful  heir  is  absent  and  a 
popular  aspiring  pretender  near  at  hand.  This  I 
think  may  pass  for  a  maxim,  if  any  consequences 
drawn  from  history  can  pretend  to  be  called  so, 
having  been  verified  successively  three  times  in  this 
kingdom — I  mean  by  the  two  preceding  kings  and  by 
the  prince  whose  reign  we  are  now  writing.  Neither 
can  this  observation  be  justiy  controlled  by  any  in- 
stances brought  of  future  princes  who  being  absent 
at  their  predecessor's  death  have  peaceably  sue- 
ceeded,  the  circumstances  being  very  different  in 
every  case,  either  by  the  weakness  or  justice  of  pre- 
tenders, or  else  by  the  long  establishment  of  lineal 
succession. 

1136.  Stephen  earl  of  Boulogne,  whose  descent 
has  been  already  shown  in  the  foregoing  reign,  was 
the  second  of  three  brothers,  whereof  the  eldest  was 
Theobald  earl  of  Blois,  a  sovereign  prince,  and 
Henry,  the  youngest,  was  bishop  of  Winchester  and 
the  pope's  legate  in  England.  At  the  time  of  king 
Henry's  death  his  daughter  the  empress  vras  with 
her  husband  the  earl  of  Anjou,  a  grave  and  cautious 
prince,  altogether  unqualified  for  sudden  enterprises  ; 
but  earl  Stephen,  who  had  attended  the  king  in  his 
last  expedition,  made  so  great  despatch  for  England,^ 
that  the  eouncil  had  not  time  to  meet  and  make  any 
declaration  about  a  successor.  When  the  lords  were 
assembled,  the  legate  had  already  by  his  credit  and 
influence  among  them  brought  over  a  great  party 
to  his  brother's  interests ;  and  the  earl  himself,  know- 
ing with  what  success  the  like  methods  were  used  by 
his  two  last  predecessors,  was  very  liberal  of  his  pro- 
raises  to  amend  the  laws,  support  the  church,  and  re- 
dress grievances,  for  all  which  the  bishop  undertook 
to  be  guarantee.  And  thus  was  Stephen  elected  by 
those  very  persons  who  had  so  lately,  and  in  so  solemn 
a  manner,  more  than  once  sworn  fealty  to  another. 

The  motives  whereby  the  nobility  was  swayed  to 
proceed  after  this  manner  were  obvious  enough. 
There  had  been  a  perpetual  struggle  between  them 
and  their  former  kings  in  the  defence  of  their  liber- 
ties ;  for  the  security  whereof  they  thought  a  king 
elected  without  other  title  would  be  readier  to  enter 
into  any  obligations,  and  being  held  in  constant  de- 

•  Here  th«  •entenee  breaks  offahort.  and  ie  left  unflnUhtfnL 
^  Stephen  wea  at  Boulogne  wheu  he  reociTed  the  now*  of 
Henry'*  death. 
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pendenee  would  be  less  tempted  to  break  them ; 
therefore,  m  at  his  coronation  they  obtained  full 
security  by  his  taking  new  and  additional  oathe  in 
faTOur  of  their  liberties,  their  oath  of  fealty  to  him 
was  but  conditional,  to  be  of  force  no  longer  than 
he  should  be  true  to  those  stipulations. 

But  other  reasons  were  contriYcd  and  given  out  to 
satisfy  the  people ;  they  were  told  it  was  an  indig- 
nity ror  so  noble  a  nation  to  be  governed  by  a  woman ; 
that  the  late  king  had  promised  to  marry  his  daughter 
within  the  realm  and  by  consent  of  parliament, 
neither  of  which  was  observed ;  and  lastly,  Hugh 
fiigod,  steward  to  king  Henry,  took  a  Toluntary  oath 
before  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  his  master 
in  his  last  sickness  had  upon  some  displeasure  dis- 
inherited his  daughter. 

He  received  the  crown  with  one  great  advantage 
that  could  best  enable  him  to  preserve  it ;  this  was 
the  possession  of  his  uncle's  treasures,  amounting  to 
100,000/.,  and  reckoned  as  a  prodigious  sum  in  those 
days ;  by  the  help  of  which,  without  ever  raising  one 
tax  upon  the  people,  he  defended  an  unjust  title 
against  the  lawful  heir  during  a  perpetual  contest  of 
almost  twenty  years. 

In  order  to  defend  himself  against  any  sudden  in- 
vasion, which  he  had  cause  enough  to  expect,  he 
gave  all  men  licence  to  build  castles  upon  their  lands, 
which  proved  a  very  mistaken  piece  of  politics, 
although  grounded  upon  some  appearance  of  reason. 
The  king  supposed  that  no  invader  would  venture  to 
advance  into  the  heart  of  his  country  without  re- 
ducing every  castle  in  his  way,  which  must  be  a 
work  of  much  time  and  difficulty,  nor  would  be 
able  to  afford  men  to  block  them  up  and  secure  his 
retreat ;  which  way  of  arguing  may  be  good  enough 
to  a  prince  of  an  undisputed  title  and  entirely  in  the 
hearts  of  his  subjects ;  but  numerous  castles  are  ill 
defenders  of  an  usurpation,  being  the  common 
retreat  of  malcontents,  where  they  can  fly  with 
security  and  discover  their  affections  as  they  please  ; 
by  which  means  the  enemy,  although  beaten  in  the 
field,  may  still  preserve  his  footing  in  the  bowels  of 
a  country,  may  wait  supplies  from  abroad  and  prolong 
a  war  for  many  years ;  nor  while  he  is  master  of  any 
castles  can  he  ever  be  at  mercy  by  any  sudden  mis- 
fortune, but  may  be  always  in  a  condition  of  demand- 
ing terms  for  himself.  These  and  many  other  effects 
of  so  pernicious  a  counsel  the  king  round  through 
the  whole  course  of  his  reign ;  which  was  entirely 
spent  in  sieges,  revolts,  surprises,  and  surrenders, 
with  very  few  battles  but  no  decisive  action ;  a  period 
of  much  misery  and  confusion,  which  ailbrds  little 
that  is  memorable  for  events  or  useful  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity^ 

1136.  The  first  considerable  enemy  that  appeared 
against  him  was  David  king  of  Scots,  who,  having 
taken  the  oath  of  fealty  to  Maude  and  her  issue, 
being  further  engaged  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
stirred  up  through  the  persuasions  of  several  English 
nobles,  began  to  take  up  arms  in  her  cause,  and  in- 
vading the  northern  parts  took  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle; but  upon  the  king's  speedy  approach  with 
his  forces  a  peace  was  presently  made  and  the  towns 
restored.  However,  Uie  Scottish  prince  would  by 
no  means  renounce  his  fidelity  to  the  empress  by 
paying  homage  to  Stephen;  so  that  an  expedient 
was  found  to  have  it  performed  by  his  eldest  son,  in 
consideration  of  which  the  king  gave,  or  rather  re- 
stored, to  him  the  earldom  of  Huntington. 

Upon  his  return  to  London  from  this  expedition 
he  happened  to  fall  sick  of  a  lethargy,  and  it  was  con- 
fidently given  out  that  he  was  dead.  This  report  was 
with  gpreat  industry  and  artifice  dispersed  by  his  ene- 
mies, which  quickly  discovered  the  ill  inclination  of 


several  lords,  who,  although  they  never  believed  the 
thing,  yet  made  use  of  it  for  an  occasion  or  pretext 
to  fortify  their  castles,  which  they  refused  to  ior« 
render  to  the  king  himself;  but  Stephen  was  resoW«d, 
as  he  said,  to  convince  them  that  he  was  aliTe  ind 
well ;  for  coming  against  them  before  he  wis  a- 
pected,  he  recovered  Exeter,  Norwich,  and  other  for- 
tified places,  although  not  without  much  difficalti. 

It  is  obvious  enough  to  wonder  how  a  prince  d 
so  much  valour  and  other  excellent  endowmenti, 
elected  by  the  church  and  state  .after  a  compUa&c« 
with  all  conditions  they  co\ild  impose  on  him,  aod 
in  an  age  when  so  little  regard  was  had  to  the  iincil 
descent,  lastly  confirmed  by  the  pope  himself^  ihooM 
be  soon  deserted  and  opposed  by  those  very  penoci 
who  had  been  the  most  instrumental  to  promote  hie 
But  beside  his  defective  title  and  the  undistin^ihc^i 
liberty  of  building  castles,  there  were  three  circsn- 
stances  which  very  much  contributed  to  tbote  pn- 
petual  revolts  of  the  nobles  against  him :  first,  ihat 
upon  his  coming  to  the  crown  he  was  very  libenl  m 
dktributing  lands  and  honours  to  seversl  tool; 
gentlemen  of  noble  birth  who  came  to  make  their 
court,  whereby  he  hoped  to  get  the  reputation  o^  i 
generous  prince  and  to  strengthen  his  party  aguo*' 
the  empress ;  but  by  this  encouragement  thenombr* 
of  pretenders  quickly  grew  too  fast  upon  him:  v^ 
when  he  had  granted  all  he  was  able  he  was  fon^. 
to  dismiss  the  rest  with  promises  and  excuses;  ^'"^ 
either  out  of  envy  or  discontent,  or  else  to  mc^ 
their  fortunes,  never  failed  to  become  bis  enciLi" 
upon  the  first  occasion  that  ofiered.  Secondly,  ^U-^ 
he  had  reduced  several  castles  and  towns  which  ha^ 
given  the  first  [example  of  defection  from  him,  iw 
hardly  inflicted  the  least  puniahment  on  the  astho^w 
which  unseasonable  mercy,  that  in  another  pritut 
and  another  age  would  have  been  called  gmtn(»  ^ 
spirit,  passed  in  him  for  pusillanimity  and  fear,  t: 
is  reckoned  by  the  vrriters  of  those  times  to  hr' 
been  the  cause  of  many  succeeding  revolts.  1^ 
third  circumstance  was  of  a  different  kind ;  for,  cr^- 
serving  how  little  good  effect  he  had  Ibond  bj  t 
liberality  and  indulgence,  he  would  needs  tn  tfef 
other  extreme,  which  was  not  his  talent.  He  bou 
to  infringe  the  articles  of  his  charter,  to  recall  " 
disown  the  promises  he  had  made,  and  to  repc:' 
petitioners  with  rough  treatment,  which  was  the  m:"^ 
unacceptable  by  being  new  and  unexpected. 

1137.  Meantime  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  wu  r^ 
in  a  condition  to  assert  his  wife's  title  to  Ed^^ 
hearing  Stephen  was  employed  at  home,  mtr4 
Normandy  with  small  force,  and  found  it  no  diB^M 
matter  to  seise  several  towns.  The  Normans,  va  cf 
present  distraction  of  affairs  not  well  knowioi:  vL< 
prince  to  obey,  at  last  sent  an  invitation  toTheobU 
earl  of  Blois,  king  Stephen's  eldest  brother,  ti>  *> 
cept  their  dukedom  upon  the  condition  of  proirttif 
them  from  the  present  insults  of  the  earl  of  .4£f  ^ 
But  before  this  matter  could  come  to  an  t«l 
Stephen,  who  upon  reduction  of  the  towc>  iV 
ready  mentioned  had  found  a  short  inteml  ofqoj 
from  his  English  subjects,  arrived  with  unexpfC^ 
speed  in  Normandy,  where  Geoflry  of  Anjoa  kxI 
fied  before  him,  and  the  whole  dudiy  came  on:  •# 
his  obedience,  for  the  farther  settlement  wberet/  ^l' 
made  peace  with  the  king  of  France,  cottsutiiteii^<i 
son  Eustace  duke  of  Ndhnandy,  and  made  'Jt 
swear  fealty  to  that  prince  and  do  him  homai!*-  H-* 
brother  Theobald,  who  began  to  expostidite  ^^  ^ 
this  disappointment,  he  pacified  with  a  peD.«K?a''^ 
2000  marks  ;•  and  even  the  earl  of  Anjou  htar':.^ 

•  The  mark  of  Normandy  it  to  be  undrtstood  hfve  ^  * 
pension  in  thai  age  waa  equivmlent  to  one  of  Sl.OOOi.  drrtin.  -^ 
the  preaont. 
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who  in  light  of  his  wife  made  demands  of  Stephen 
for  the  kingdom  of  England,  finding  he  wss  no  equal 
m»tch  at  present,  was  persuaded  to  become  his  pen- 
sioner for  5000  more.^ 

Stephen  upon  his  return  to  England  met  with  an 
tccount  of  new  troubles  from  the  north,  for  the  king 
of  Scots,  under  pretence  of  observing  his  oath  of 
fealty  to  the  empress,  infested  the  borders,  and  fre- 
quently making  cruel  inroads  plundered  and  laid 
waste  all  before  him. 

1138.  In  order  to  revenge  this  base  and  perfidious 
treatment  the  king  in  his  march  northward  sat  down 
before  Bedford,  and  took  it  after  a  siege  of  twenty 
days.  This  town  was  part  of  the  earldom  of  Hunt- 
ington, given  by  Stephen  in  the  Ute  peace  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Scottish  king,  for  whisih  the  young 
prince  did  homage  to  him ;  and  it  was  upon  that 
account  defended  by  a  garrison  of  Scots.  Upon  in- 
telligence of  this  surrender  king  David,  overcome 
with  fury,  entered  Northumberland,  where,  letting 
loose  the  rage  of  his  soldiers,  he  permitted  and  en- 
couraged thera  to  commit  all  manner  of  inhumanities, 
which  they  performed  in  so  execrable  a  manner  as 
would  scarce  be  credible  if  it  were  not  attested  by 
almost  the  universal  consent  of  writers :  they  ripped 
Qp  women  with  child*  drew  out  the  infants,  and 
tossed  them  upon  the  points  of  their  lances ;  they 
murdered  priests  before  the  altars ;  then,  cutting  the 
heads  from  off  the  crucifixes,  in  their  stead  put  on 
the  heads  of  those  they  had  murdered ;  with  many 
other  instance*  of  monstrous  barbarity  too  foul  to 
relate :  but  cruelty  being  usually  attended  with 
cowardice,  thia  pedidious  prince  upon  the  approach 
of  king  Stephen  fled  into  places  of  security.  The 
king  of  England,  finding  no  enemy  on  whom  to 
employ  his  revenge,  marched  forward  into  the  coun- 
tryi  destroying  with  fire  and  sword  all  the  southern 
parts ;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  made  terri- 
hie  impressions  into  the  heart  of  Scotland  if  he  had 
not  been  suddenly  recalled  by  a  more  dangerous  fire 
St  home,  which  had  been  kindled  in  his  absence 
and  was  now  broken  out  into  a  fiame. 

Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  late 
king,  came  into  England  some  time  after  the  advance- 
ment of  Stephen  to  the  crowm;  and,  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  the  time,  took  the  oath  of  fealty  upon 
the  same  condition  used  by  the  other  nobles,  to  be 
of  force  so  long  as  the  king  should  keep  his  faith 
with  him  and  preserve  his  dignity  inviolate;  but, 
being  in  his  heart  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
the  empress  his  sister,  and  moved  by  the  persuasions 
of  sereral  religious  men,  he  had  with  great  secrecy  and 
application  so  fiur  practised  upon  the  levity  or  dis- 
content  of  several  lords  as  to  gain  them  to  his  party, 
for  the  king  had  of  late  very  much  alienated  the 
nobles  against  him  ;  first,  by  seising  several  of  their 
persons  and  dispossessing  them  of  their  leads  ;  and 
secondly,  by  taking  into  his  favour  William  d' Ypres, 
«  Flpmiah  commander  of  noble  birth,  but  banished 
by  bis  prince.  This  man,  with  many  of  bis  followens, 
the  king  employed  chiefly  both 'in  his  councils  and 
bi«  armies,  and  made  him  earl  of  Kent,  to  the  great 
enry  and  displeasure  of  his  English  subjecto.  The 
rarl  of  Gloucester  therefore,  and  his  accomplices, 
having  prepared  all  things  necessary  for  an  insurrec- 
tioD,  it  was  agreed  among  them  that  while  the  king 
wu  engaged  against  the  Scots  each  of  them  should 
•^ure  what  tovms  and  castles  they  could  and  openly 
declare  for  the  empress.  Accordingly,  earl  Robert 
suddenly  fortified  himself  in  Bristol;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed bis  example :  Hereford,  Shrewsbury,  Ludlow, 

^  FiT«  thooMiid  marks  of  rilver  coin  was,  in  this  reign,  of 
th#  njM  Talne  ••  the  sam  of  TJfiOOl.  modern  currency  i«  uow. 
lirrp  «|»1b  the  NonnaaSc  mark  seems  to  be  used. 


Dover,  and  many  other  places  were  seised  by  several 
lords ;  and  the  defection  grew  so  formidable  that  the 
king,  to  his  great  grief,  was  forced  to  leave  his 
Scottish  expedition  unfinished,  and  return  with  all 
possible  speed  to  suppress  the  rebellion  begun  by  his 
subjects,  having  first  left  the  care  of  the  north  to 
Thurstan  archbishop  of  York,  with  orders  carefully 
to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Scots. 

Whilst  the  king  was  employed  in  the  souUi  in  re- 
ducing his  discontented  lords  and  their  csstles  to 
his  obedience,  David,  presuming  upon  the  distance 
between  them,  re-entered  England  with  more  nu- 
merous forces  and  greater  designs  than  before ;  for, 
without  losing  more  time  than  what  was  necessary 
to  pillage  and  destroy  the  country  as  he  marched,  he 
resolved  to  besiege  York ;  which,  if  he  could  force 
to  surrender,  would  serve  as  a  convenient  frontier 
against  the  English.  To  this  end,  advancing  near 
the  city  and  having  pitched  his  tents,  he  sat  down 
before  it  with  his  whole  army.  In  the  mean  time 
archbishop  Thurstan,  having  already  summoned  the 
nobles  anid  gentry  of  the  shire  and  parts  adjacent, 
had,  by  powerful  persuasions,  incit^  them  to  de- 
fend  their  country  sgainst  a  treacherous,  bloody,  and 
restless  enemy ;  so  that  before  the  king  of  Scotland 
could  make  any  progress  in  the  siege  the  whole 
power  of  the  north  was  united  against  him  under 
the  earl  of  Albemarle  and  several  other  nobles. 
Archbishop  Thurstan  happening  to  fall  sick  could 
not  go  in  person  to  the  army,  but  sent  the  bishop  of 
Durham  in  his  stead ;  by  whose  encouragements  the 
English,  although  in  number  fiar  inferior,  advanced 
boldly  toward  the  enemy  and  offered  them  battle, 
which  was  as  readily  accepted  by  the  Scots,  who, 
sending  out  a  party  of  horse  to  secure  the  rising 
ground,  were  immediately  attacked  by  the  English, 
and  after  a  sharp  dispute  entirely  defeated.  In  the 
heat  of  the  battle  the  king  of  Scots,  and  his  son 
Henry  earl  of  Huntington,  gave  many  proofs  of 
great  personal  valour.  The  young  prince  fell  with 
such  fierceness  upon  a  body  of  the  English  that  he 
utterly  broke  and  dispersed  them,  and  was  pursuing 
his  victory  when  a  certain  man,  bearing  aloft  the 
head  of  an  enemy  he  had  cut  off,  cried  out  it  was 
the  head  of  the  Scottish  king  ^  which  being  heard 
and  believed  on  both  sides,  the  English,  who  had 
lately  fled,  rallied  again,  assaulting  their  enemies 
with  new  vigour ;  the  Scots  on  the  other  side,  dis- 
coursged  by  the  supposed  death  of  their  prince,  be- 
gan to  turn  their  backs :  the  king  and  his  son  used 
all  endeavours  to  stop  their  flight,  and  made  several 
brave  stands  against  the  enemy;  but  the  great- 
est part  of  their  army  being  fled,  and  themselves 
almost  encompassed,  Uiey  were  forced  to  give  way 
to  fortune,  and  with  much  difficulty  made  their 
escape. 

The  loss  of  the  English  side  viras  inconaiderable ; 
but  of  Scots,  by  general  consent  of  writers,  10,000 
were  slain.  And  thus  ended  the  War  of  the  Stand- 
ard, as  it  was  usually  called  by  the  authors  of  that 
age  :  because  the  English  upon  a  certain  engine 
raised  the  mast  of  a  ship,  on  the  top  whereof  in  a 
silver  box  they  put  the  consecrated  wafer  and  fasten- 
ed the  standards  of  St.  Peter  and  other  saints ;  thia 
gave  them  courage,  by  remembering  they  were  to 
fight  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  served  likewise 
for  a  mark  where  to  reassemble  when  they  should 
happen  to  be  dispersed  by  any  accident  or  mis- 
fortune. 

1 139.  Meantime  the  king  vras  equally  successful 
against  his  rebellious  lords  at  home,  having  taken 
most  of  their  cantles  and  strongholds ;  and  the  earl 
of  Gloucester  himself,  no  longer  able  to  make  any 
resistance,  withdrew  into  Normandy,  to  concert  new 
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measures  with  the  empress  his  sister.  Thus  the  king 
had  Leisure  and  opportunity  for  another  expedition 
into  Scotland,  to  pursue  and  improve  his  victory, 
where  he  met  with  no  opposition  :  however,  he  was 
at  length  persuaded  with  much  difficulty  to  accept 
his  own  conditious  of  a  peace,  and  David  delivered 
up  to  him  his  eldest  son  Henry  as  hostage  for  per- 
formance of  articles  hetween  them. 

The  king  in  his  return  homeward  laid  siege  to 
Ludlow  Castle,  which  had  not  been  reduced  with 
the  rest :  here  prince  Henry  of  Scotlsnd,  boiling 
with  youth  and  valour,  and  exposing  his  person 
upon  all  occasions,  was  lifted  from  his  horse  by  an 
iron  grapple  let  down  from  the  wall,  and  would  have 
been  hoisted  up  into  the  castle  if  the  king  had  not 
immediately  flown  to  his  assistance  and  brought 
him  off  with  his  own  hands  by  main  force  from  the 
enemy,  whom  he  soon  compelled  to  surrender  the 
castle. 

1140.  Stephen,  having  thus  subdued  his  inveterate 
enemies  the  Scots  and  reduced  his  rebellious  nobles, 
began  to  entertain  hopes  of  enjoying  a  little  ease. 
But  he  was  destined  to  the  possession  of  a  crown  with 
perpetual  disturbance,  for  he  was  hardly  returned 
from  his  northern  expedition  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  empress,  accompanied  by  her  brother 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  was  preparing  to  come  for 
England,  in  order  to  dispute  her  title  to  the  king- 
dom. The  king,  who  knew  by  experience  what  a 
powerful  party  she  already  had  to  espouse  her  in- 
terests, very  reasonably  concluded  the  defection  from 
him  would  be  much  greater  when  she  appeared  in 
person  to  countenance  and  reward  it ;  he  therefore 
began  again  to  repent  of  the  licence  be  had  granted 
for  building  castles,  which  were  now  likely  to  prove 
BO  many  places  of  security  for  his  enemies  and  forti- 
fications against  himself ;  for  he  knew  not  whom  to 
trust,  vehemently  suspecting  his  nobles  ever  since 
their  last  revolt.  He  therefore  cast  about  for  some 
artifice  to  get  into  his  hands  as  many  of  their  castles 
as  he  could,  in  the  strength  and  magnificence  of 
which  kind  of  structures  the  bishops  had  far  outdone 
the  rest,  and  were  upon  that  as  well  as  other  ac- 
counts very  much  maligned  and  envied  by  the  tem- 
poral lords,  who  were  extremely  jealous  of  the 
church's  increasing  power,  and  glad  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  see  the  prelates  humbled.  The  king,  there- 
fore, having  formed  his  project,  resolved  to  make 
trial  where  it  would  be  least  invidious,  and  where  he 
could  foresee  least  danger  in  the  consequences.  At 
a  parliament  or  assembly  of  nobles  at  Oxford  it  was 
contrived  to  raise  a  quarrel  between  the  servants  of 
some  bishops  and  those  of  Alan  count  of  Dinan  in 
Bretagne,  upon  a  contention  of  rooms  in  their  inns. 
Stephen  took  hold  of  this  advantage,  sent  for  the 
bishops,  taxed  them  with  breaking  his  peace,  and 
demanded  the  keys  of  their  castles,  adding  threats  of 
imprisonment  if  they  dared  to  disobey.  Those 
whom  the  king  chiefly  suspected,  or  rather  who  had 
built  the  most  and  strongest  castles,  were  Roger 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  with  his  nephew  and  natural 
son  the  bishops  of  Ely  and  Lincoln,  whom  the  king 
by  many  circumstances  of  rigour  compelled  to  sur- 
render, going  himself  in  person  to  seize  the  Devizes, 
then  esteemed  the  noblest  structure  of  Europe,  and 
built  by  the  forementioned  bishop  Roger,  whose 
treasure  to  the  value  of  40,000  marks,*  there  likewise 
deposited,  fell  at  the  same  time  into  the  king's  hand, 
which  in  a  few  da^'s  broke  the  bishop's  heart,  already 
worn  with  age  and  infirmity. 

■  Tins  prelate's  treamire  is  doubtles*  computed  t)y  the  imatler 
or  Saxon  mark,  the  uae  of  which  still  prevailed  in  England  ; 
and.  ^en  thus  computed,  it  amounts  to  a  vast  sum,  equal  to 
about  116,35U/.  of  modern  money. 


It  may  perhaps  not  be  thought  a  digressloii  to  ay 
something  of  the  fortunes  of  this  prelate,  who  from 
the  lowest  beginnings  came  tx>  be  vrithout  <li»|Mite 
the  greatest  churchman  of  any  subject  in  hit  sge.  It 
happened  that  the  late  king  Henry,  in  the  reign  of 
his  brother,  being  at  a  village  in  Normandy,  wsoled 
a  priest  to  say  mass  before  him  and  his  train  *,  vbcn 
this  man,  who  was  a  poor  curate  thereabouts,  offer. 
ed  his  service,  and  performed  it  with  so  much  da- 
terity  and  speed  that  the  soldiers  who  attended  the 
prince  recommended  him  to  their  master  upon  that 
account  as  a  very  proper  chaplain  for  military  neo. 
But  it  seems  he  had  other  talents,  for  baring  gotten 
into  the  prince's  service  he  soon  discovered  gmt 
application  and  address,  much  order  fmd  econom; 
in  the  management  of  his  masters  fortunes,  whidt 
were  wholly  left  to  his  care.  After  Henry's  sdriBct- 
ment  to  the  crown  this  chaplain  grew  chief  in  hif 
&vour  and  confidence ;  was  made  bishop  of  Stlii- 
bury,  chancellor  of  England,  employed  in  all  hii 
most  weighty  afiairs,  and  usually  left  vicegerent  d 
the  realm  while  the  king  was  absent  in  Norm&ndi. 
He  was  among  the  first  that  swore  fealty  to  Miadc 
and  her  issue,  and  among  the  first  that  revolted  froa 
her  to  Stephen,  offering  such  reasons  in  cooneil  foi 
setting  her  aside  as  by  the  credit  and  opinion  of  hi< 
wisdom  were  very  prevalent.  But  the  king  in  \ 
few  years  forgot  all  obligations,  and  the  bishop  feU  t 
sacrifice  in  his  old  age  to  those  treasures  hehsid  bea 
so  long  heaping  up  for  its  support.  A  just  reward 
for  his  ingratitude  towards  the  prince  that  raiie<i 
him,  to  be  ruined  by  the  ingratitude  of  another 
whom  he  had  been  so  very  instrumental  to  raiie. 

But  Henry  bishop  of  Winchester,  the  pope'i 
legate,  not  able  to  endure  this  violation  of  the  church. 
called  a  council  of  all  the  prelates  to  meet  at  Wio- 
Chester,  where  the  king  being  summoned  appeared 
by  his  advocate,  who  pleaded  his  cause  with  mm 
learning ;  and  the  archbishop  of  Rouen,  comiaj^  (c 
the  council,  declared  his  opinion,  that,  although  tht 
canons  did  allow  the  bishops  to  possess  esstle*- 
yet  in  dangerous  times  they  ought  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  king.  This  opinion  Stephen  folbwed 
very  steadily,  not  yielding  a  tittle,  although  the 
legate,  his  brother,  used  all  meana  both  rougb  uA 
gentle  to  work  upon  him. 

The  council  of  bishops  broke  up  without  oth^r 
effect  than  that  of  leaving  in  their  minds  an  impb^*- 
ble  hatred  to  the  king  in  a  very  opportune  junctan 
for  the  interest  of  Maude,  who  about  this  time  land- 
ed at  Portsmouth  with  her  brother  Robert  eirl  (^ 
Gloucester.  The  whole  force  she  brought  over  f^r 
this  expedition  consisted  but  of  liO  knights ;  for  she 
trusted  altogether  in  her  cause  and  her  fiientU 
With  this  slender  attendance  she  went  to  Aruc<i«< 
and  was  there  received  into  the  castle  by  the  widov 
of  the  late  king;  while  earl  Robert,  accompani^i 
only  by  twenty  men,  marched  boldly  to  his  own  otj 
of  Gloucester,  in  order  to  raise  forces  for  the  ea* 
press,  where  the  townsmen  turned  out  the  kin$*< 
garrison  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  his  approach. 

King  Stephen  was  not  surprised  st  the  news  o^ 
the  empress's  arrival,  being  a  thing  he  had  tlw«;> 
counted  upon,  and  was  long  preparing  himseli 
against.  He  was  glad  to  hear  how  Ul  she  wss  pn*- 
vided,  and  resolved  to  use  the  opportunity  of  her 
brother's  absence  ;  for  hasting  down  to  Arundel  with 
a  sufficient  strength  he  laid  siege  to  ]the  castle,  is 
hopes  by  securing  her  person  to  pot  a  speedy  end  to 
the  war. 

But  there  wanted  not  some  very  near  aboat  U* 
king  who,  favouring  the  party  of  Maude,  had  ctn-«t 
enough  to  prevail  with  him  not  to  venture  time  *ad 
reputation    against  an    impregnable    fortress  ^^ 
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nther  by  withdrawing  hii  forces  permit  her  to  re- 
tire to  some  lem  fortified  place,  where  the  might 
more  easily  fail  into  his  hands.  This  advice  the 
king  took  against  hia  own  opinion ;  the  empress  fled 
out  of  Amndel  by  night,  and  after  frequent  shifting 
her  itages  through  seTeral  towns,  which  had  already 
declared  in  her  favour,  fixed  herself  at  last  at  Lin- 
coln, where  haying  aU  things  provided  necessary  for 
her  defence  she  resolved  to  continue,  and  expect 
either  a  general  revolt  of  the  English  to  her  side  or 
the  decision  of  war  between  the  king  and  her 
brother. 

1 141 .  But  Stephen,  who  had  pursued  the  empress 
frooi  place  to  place,  hearing  she  had  shut  herself  up 
in  Lincoln,  resolved  to  give  her  no  rest ;  and  to  help 
on  hit  design  it  fell  out  that  the  citisens,  in  hatred 
to  the  earl  of  Chester,  who  commanded  there  for 
the  empress,  sent  a  private  invitation  to  the  king, 
with  promise  to  deliver  the  town  and  their  governor 
into  his  hands.  The  king  came  accordingly  and 
posieased  himself  of  the  town,  but  Maude  and  the 
etri  made  their  escape  a  few  days  before.  However 
many  great  persons  of  Maude's  party  remained  pri- 
w>ners  to  the  king,  and  among  the  rest  the  earl  of 
Chefter's  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Olou- 
crater.  These  two  earls  resolving  to  attempt  the 
relief  of  their  fnends  marched  wiUi  all  their  forces 
near  Lincoln,  where  they  found  the  enemy  drawn 
np  snd  ready  to  receive  them.  The  next  morning, 
after  battle  offered  by  the  lords  and  accepted  by  the 
kinir,  both  sides  made  ready  to  engage.  The  king, 
having  disposed  his  cavalry  on  each  wing,  plac^ 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  foot,  in  whom  he  reposed 
most  confidence.  The  army  of  the  lords  was  divided 
in  three  bodies;  those  whom  king  Stephen  had 
hanished  were  placed  in  the  middle,  the  earl  of 
Chester  led  the  van,  and  the  earl  of  Gloucester  com- 
manded the  rear.  The  battle  was  fought  at  first 
with  equal  advantage  and  great  obstinacy  on  both 
«idea ;  at  length  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  horse, 
pTMaed  by  the  earl  of  Chester,  galloped  away,  not 
without  suspicion  of  treachery ;  the  left  followed  the 
example.  The  king  beheld  their  flight,  and  encou- 
nging  those  about  him  fell  ,with  undaunted  valour 
upon  the  enemy,  and  being  for  some  time  bravely 
•ecoQded  by  his  foot  did  great  execution.  At  length, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  his  men  began  to  disperse, 
and  Stephen  wms  left  almost  alone  with  his  sword 
10  hit  hand,  wherewith  he  opposed  his  person  against 
»  whole  victorious  army,  nor  durst  any  be  so  hardy 
to  approach  him  :  the  sword  breaking,  a  citixen  of 
Lincoln  put  into  his  hands  a  Danish  battle-axe,  with 
which  he  struck  to  the  ground  the  earl  of  Chester,* 
who  presumed  to  come  within  his  reach.  But  this 
weapon  likewise  flying  in  pieces  with  the  force  of 
tko«e  furious  blows  he  dealt  on  all  sides,  a  bold 
\night  of  the  empress's  party  named  William  de 
l^«ynes  laid  hold  on  his  helmet,  and  immediately 
wed  out  to  his  fellows,  •«!  have  got  the  king!" 
Then  the  rest  ran  in  and  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

The  king  being  thus  secured  was  presented  to  the 
^mprew,  then  at  Gloucester,  and  by  her  orders  con- 
T'yed  to  Bristol,  where  he  continued  in  strict  cus- 
tody nine  months,  although  with  honourable  treat- 
»^nt  for  some  time,  until  either  upon  endeavour- 
ir^  to  make  his  escape  or  in  malice  to  the  London - 
^.  who  had  a  great  affection  for  their  king,  he  was 
^7  express  command  from  the  empress  laid  in  irons 
ind  used  with  other  circumstances  of  severity. 

Thit  victory  was  followed  by  a  general  defection 
of  almortthe  whole  kingdom ;  and  the  earl  of  Anjou, 
husband  to  the  empress,  upon  the  fame  of  the  king's 

•  Tlw  earl  of  Cheater  lived  neTerthMcss  to  fight  other  battles, 
*»a  u«d  tw«lv«^ea»  aftsr  by  poison. 


defeat  and  imprisonment,  reduced  without  any  dif- 
ficulty the  whole  duchy  of  Normandy  to  his  obedience. 

The  legate  himself,  although  brother  to  king 
Stephen,  received  her  at  Winchester  vrith  great  so- 
lemnity, accepted  her  oath  for  governing  with 
justice,  redressing  grievances,  and  supporting  the 
rights  of  the  church,  and  took  the  old  conditional 
one  of  fealty  to  her ;  then,  in  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  clergy  convoked  for  the  purpose,  he 
displayed  the  miscarriages  of  his  brother  and  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  empress  to  be  queen  ; 
to  which  they  unanimously  agreed.  To  complete 
all  he  prevailed  by  his  credit  with  the  Londoners, 
who  stood  out  the  last  of  any,  to  acknowledge  and 
receive  her  into  the  city,  where  she  arrived  at  length 
in  great  pomp  and  with  general  satisfaction. 

But  it  was  the  misfortune  of  this  princess  to  pos- 
sess many  weaknesses  that  are  charged  to  the  sex, 
and  very  few  of  its  commendable  qualities  :  she  was 
now  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
except  the  county  of  Kent,  where  William  d'Ypres 
pretended  to  keep  up  a  small  party  for  the  king ; 
when  by  her  pride,  wilfulness,  indiscretion,  and  a  dis- 
obliging behaviour,  she  soon  turned  the  hearts  of 
all  men  against  her,  and  in  a  short  time  lost  the 
fruits  of  that  victory  and  success  which  had  been  so 
hardly  gained  by  the  prudence  and  valour  of  her 
excellent  brother.  The  flirst  occasion  she  took  to 
discover  the  perverseness  of  her  nature  was  in  the 
treatment  of  Maude,  the  wife  of  king  Stephen,  a 
lady  of  great  virtue  and  courage  above  her  sex  ;  who, 
coming  to  tlie  empress  an  humble  suitor  in  behalf 
of  her  husband,  offered,  as  a  price  of  his  liberty,  that 
he  should  resign  all  pretensions  to  the  crown,  and 
pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  exile  or  in  a  convent. 
But  this  request  was  rejected  with  scorn  and  re- 
proaches; and  the  queen  finding  all  entreaties  to 
no  purpose  writ  to  her  son  Eustace  to  let  him  un- 
derstand the  ill  success  of  her  negotiation,  that  no 
relief  was  to  be  otherwise  hoped  for  than  by  arms ; 
and  therefore  advised  him  to  raise  immediately  what 
forces  he  could  for  the  relief  of  his  father. 

Her  next  miscarriage  was  towards  the  Londoners, 
who  presented  her  a  petition  for  redressing  certain 
rigorous  laws  of  her  father  and  restoring  those  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  The  empress  put  them  off 
for  a  time  with  excuses,  but  at  last  discovered  some 
displeasure  at  their  importunity.  The  citisens,  who 
had  with  much  difficulty  been  persuaded  to  receive 
her  against  their  inclinations,  which  stood  wholly 
for  the  king,  were  moved  with  indignation  at  her 
unreasonable  refusal  of  their  Just  demands,  and  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  seise  her  person.  But  she 
had  timely  notice  of  their  design,  and  leaving  the 
city  by  night  in  disguise  fled  to  Oxford. 

A  third  false  step  the  empress  made  was  in  reftis- 
ing  her  new  powerful  friend  the  legate  a  favour  he 
desired  in  behalf  of  Eustace,  the  king's  son,  to  grant 
him  the  lands  and  honours  held  by  his  father  before 
he  came  to  the  crown.  She  had  made  large  promises 
to  this  prelate  that  she  would  be  directed  in  all 
things  by  his  advice ;  and  to  be  refused  upon  liis  first 
application  a  pmall  favour  for  his  own  nephew  stung 
him  to  the  quick ;  however,  he  governed  his  resent- 
ments a  while,  but  bei^n  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
sume his  affection  for  his  brother.  These  thoughts 
were  cultivated  with  great  address  by  queen  Maude, 
who  prevailed  at  last  so  far  upon  the  legate  that  pri- 
vate measures  were  agreed  between  them  for  restor- 
ing Stephen  to  his  liberty  and  crown.  The  bishop 
took  leave  of  the  empress  upon  some  plausible  pre- 
tence and  retired  to  Winchester,  where  he  gave 
directions  for  supplying  vrith  men  and  provision 
several  strong  castles  he  had  built  in  his  diocese. 
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while  the  queen,  with  her  son  Eustace,  preTmiled 
with  the  Londoners  and  men  of  Kent  to  rise  in  great 
numbers  for  the  king ;  and  a  powerful  army  was 
quickly  on  foot  under  the  command  of  William 
d'Tpres  earl  of  Kent. 

In  the  mean  time  the  empress  began  to  be  sen- 
sible of  the  errors  she  had  committed ;  and  in  hope 
either  to  retrieve  the  friendship  of  the  legate  or 
take  him  prisoner,  marched  with  her  army  to  Win- 
Chester,  where  being  received  and  lodgeid  in  the 
castle  she  sent  inunediately  for  the  legate,  spoke 
much  in  excuse  of  what  was  past,  and  used  all  en- 
deavours to  regain  him  to  her  interests.  Bishop 
Henxy,  on  the  other  side,  amused  her  with  dubious 
answers,  and  kept  her  in  suspense  for  some  days ; 
but  sent  privately  at  the  same  time  to  the  king's 
army,  desiring  them  to  advance  with  all  possible 
speed,  which  was  executed  with  so  much  diligence 
that  the  empress  and  her  brother  had  only  time  with 
their  troops  to  march  a  back  way  out  of  the  town. 
They  were  pursued  by  the  enemy  so  close  in  the 
rear  that  the  empress  had  hardly  time,  by  counter- 
feiting herself  dead,  to  make  her  escape ;  in  which 
posture  she  was  carried  as  a  corpse  to  Gloucester ; 
but  the  earl  her  brother,  while  he  made  what  oppo- 
oition  he  could  with  design  to  stop  her  pursuers, 
was  himself  taken  prisoner,  with  great  slaughter  of 
his  men.  After  the  battle  the  earl  was  in  his  turn 
presented  to  queen  Maude,  and  by  her  command 
sent  to  Rochester  to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  king. 

Thus  the  heads  of  both  parties  were  each  in  the 
power  of  his  enemy,  and  Fortune  seemed  to  have 
dealt  with  great  equality  between  them.  Two  &c- 
tions  divided  the  whole  kingdom,  and,  as  it  usually 
happens,  private  animosities  were  inflamed  by  the 
quarrel  of  the  public ;  which  introduced  a  miserable 
face  of  things  throughout  the  land,  whereof  the  writers 
of  our  English  story  give  melancholy  descriptions, 
not  to  be  repeated  in  this  history ;  since  the  usual 
effects  of  civil  war  are  obvious  to  conceive  and  tiresome 
as  well  as  useless  to  relate.  However,  as  the  quarrel 
between  the  king  and  empress  was  grounded  upon 
a  cause  that  in  its  own  nature  little  concerned  the 
interests  of  the  people,  this  waa  thought  a  conve- 
nient juncture  for  transacting  a  peace,  to  which 
there  appealed  a  universal  disposition.  Several  ex- 
pedients were  proposed ;  but  earl  Robert  would  con- 
sent upon  no  other  terms  than  the  deposing  of  Ste- 
phen and  immediate  delivery  of  the  crown  to  his 
sister.  These  debates  lasted  for  some  months,  until 
the  two  prisoners,  weary  of  their  long  constraint,  by 
mutual  consent  were  exchanged  for  each  other,  and 
all  thoughts  of  agreement  laid  aside. 

The  king,  upon  recovery  of  his  freedom,  hastened 
to  London  to  get  supplies  of  men  and  money  for 
renewing  the  war.  He  there  found  that  his  brother 
of  Winchester  had,  in  a  council  of  bishops  and 
abbots,  renounced  all  obedience  to  the  empress,  and 
persuaded  the  assembly  to  follow  his  example.  The 
legate,  in  excuse  for  this  proceeding,  loaded  her  with 
infamy,  produced  several  instances  wherein  she  had 
broken  the  oath  she  took  when  he  received  her  as 
queen,  and  upon  which  bis  obedience  was  groimded ; 
and  said  he  had  received  information  that  she  had 
a  design  upon  his  life. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  oaths  of  fealty  in  this 
prince's  reign  were  feeble  ties  for  binding  the  sub- 
ject to  any  reasonable  degree  of  obedience ;  and 
the  warmest  advocates  for  liberty  cannot  but  allow, 
from  those  examples  here  produced,  that  it  is  very 
possible  for  people  to  run  upon  great  extremes  in 
this  matter;  that  a  monarch  may  be  too  much 
limited,  and  a  subject  too  little ;  whereof  the  conse- 


quences have  been  fully  as  pernicious  lor  the  time 
as  the  worst  that  can  be  apprehended  from  arbitnr; 
power  in  all  its  heights,  although  not  perhapi  m 
lasting  or  so  hard  to  be  remedied;  since  ail  the 
miseries  of  this  kingdom  during  the  period  we  are 
treating  of  were  manifestly  owing  to  that  contmnd 
violation  of  such  oaths  of  allegiance  as  ap|wtr  to 
have  been  contrived  on  purpose  by  ambitious  meo 
to  be  broken  at  pleasure,  without  the  least  sppre- 
hension  of  peijury,  and  in  the  mean  time  keep  the 
prince  in  a  continual  slavish  dependence. 

The  earl  of  Gloucester  soon  after  his  release  went 
over  into  Normandy,  where  he  found  the  eari  of 
Anjou  employed  in  completing  the  conquest  of  tbt 
duchy ;  there  he  delivered  him  the  sons  of  lemi 
English  noblemen  to  be  kept  aa  hostages  for  then 
fathers'  fidelity  to  the  empress,  and  used  naoj 
arguments  for  persuading  him  to  come  over  in  per* 
son  with  an  army  to  her  asustance ;  but  GtaSn 
excused  himself  by  the  importance  of  other  afiain. 
and  the  danger  of  exposing  the  dominions  he  hid 
newly  acquired  to  rebellions  in  his  absence.  Hov- 
ever,  he  lent  the  earl  of  Gloucester  a  supply  oi 
400  men,  and  sent  along  with  him  his  eldeit  m 
Henry  to  comfort  his  mother  and  be  shown  to  tbe 
people. 

During  the  short  absence  of  the  earl  of  Glonecrier 
the  empress  was  closely  besieged  in  Oxford  by  the 
king ;  and  provision  beginning  to  &il  she  wai  & 
cruel  apprehensions  of  falling  into  his  hands.  Tb 
gave  her  occasion  to  put  in  practice  the  only  tal«c: 
wherein  she  seemed  to  excel,  which  was  thst  of  crs- 
triving  some  little  shift  or  expedient  to  secure  b«r 
person  upon  any  sudden  emergency.  A  long  ta»a 
of  frost  had  made  the  Thames  passable  upon  the  ice. 
and  much  snow  lay  on  the  ground :  Maude,  mt^ 
some  few  attendants,  clad  all  in  white  to  avoid  bcie; 
discovered  from  the  king's  camp,  crossed  the  imr 
at  midnight  on  foot,  and  traveUinig  all  night,  got  9& 
to  Wallingford-castle,  where  her  brother  and  yooK 
son  Henry,  newly  returned  from  France,  txriwi 
soon  after,  to  her  great  satisfaction ;  but  Oxford,  io- 
mediately  upon  the  news  of  her  flight,  suneadend 
to  the  king. 

However,  this  disgrace  waa  fiiUy  compcosatei 
soon  after  by  another  of  the  same  kind  which  b»f^ 
pened  to  king  Stephen ;  for  while  he  and  his  brother 
of  Winchester  were  fortifying  a  nunnery  at  Wiittr- 
to  bridle  his  enemies  at  Salisbury,  who  very  ib»'> 
harassed  those  parts  by  their  frequent  escuivoi^ 
the  earl  of  Gloucester,  who  watched  all  opportuaitiff  ■ 
came  unaware  with  a  strong  body  ot  men,  asd  f' 
flre  to  the  nunnery  while  the  king  himself  wis  ia  ^^ 
Stephen,  upon  the  sudden  surprise  of  the  thisf»  i 
wholly  lost  or  forgot  his  usual  courage,  and  ^ 
shamefully  away,  leaving  his  soldiexa  to  be  cvc  ^ 
pieces  by  the  earl. 

During  the  rest  of  the  war,  althou^  it  lasted  nir 
years  longer,  there  is  little  memorsiblc  record<^  ^} 
any  writer ;  whether  the  parties,  being  pretty  e(F^ 
and  both  suflldently  tired  with  so  long  a  conteotioc. 
wanted  vigour  and  spirit  to  make  a  thoroogh  wc* 
quest,  and  only  endeavoured  to  keep  what  they  l*^ 
or  whether  the  multitude  of  strong  castles,  whu*' 
numbers  daily  increased,  made  it  very  diffit'olt  t< 
end  a  war  between  two  contending  powers  aimort  •* 
balance  ;  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will,  the  whMc 
time  passed  in  mutual  sieges,  surprises,  revolb.  vot' 
renders  of  fortified  places,  without  any  decisive  acOrt 
or  other  event  of  importance  to  it  related.  pJ 
which  at  length  the  very  genius  of  the  peopk  ^ 
came  wholly  bent  upon  a  lifo  of  spoil,  robbery,  a^a 
plunder ;  many  of  the  nobles,  although  preteinffi-' 
to  hold  their  castles  for  the  king  or  the  twftt9, 
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lired  like  petty  independent  prineee  in  a  perpetual 
■uie  of  war  againat  their  neighboura ;  the  fielda  lay 
uncolti^-ated,  all  the  arta  of  ciril  life  were  baniahed, 
DO  veneration  left  for  sacred  persona  or  thinga ;  In 
•hort,  no  law,  truth,  or  religion  among  men,  but  a 
Kcn«  of  univenal  misery,  attended  with  all  the  eon- 
sequences  of  an  embroiled  and  distracted  state. 

About  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king's  reign  young 
Henry,  now  growing  toward  a  man,  waa  sent  for  to 
France  by  a  message  from  hia  father,  who  was  de- 
firous  to  see  him,  but  left  a  conaiderable  party  in 
England  to  adhere  to  hia  interests ;  and  in  a  short 
time  after  (aa  some  write)  the  empress  herself,  grown 
weary  of  contending  any  longer  in  a  cauae  where  she 
had  met  with  nothing  but  misfortunes  of  her  own 
procuring,  left  the  kingdom  likewise  and  retired  to 
her  husband.  Nor  was  this  the  only  good  fortune 
that  befel  Stephen;  for  before  the  year  ended  the 
main  prop  and  pillar  of  hia  enemiea  waa  taken  away 
by  death :  thia  was  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  than 
whom  there  have  been  few  private  persona  known 
in  the  world  that  deserve  a  &irer  place  and  character 
in  the  registers  of  time  for  his  inviolable  fiuth,  dia- 
inlerested  friendahip,  indefatigable  aeal,  firm  con- 
stancy to  the  cauae  he  espoused,  and  unparalleled 
generosity  in  the  conduct  thereof:  he  adhered  to  hia 
tister  in  all  her  fortunea,  to  the  ruin  of  his  own ; 
be  placed  a  cTown  upon  her  head  ;  and  when  she 
bad  lost  it  by  her  foUy  and  perveraeness  refused  the 
peatest  offen  from  a  victorious  enemy  who  had  him 
in  hia  power,  and  choae  to  continue  a  prisoner  rather 
than  recover  hia  liberty  by  any  hasard  to  her  pre- 
tenMons :  he  bore  up  her  sinking  title  in  spite  of  her 
own  frequent  miscarriages,  and  at  laat  died  in  her 
cause,  by  a  fewer  contracted  With  perpetual  toils  for 
her  aerrice.  An  example  fit  to  be  shown  the  world, 
although  few  perhapa  are  likely  to  follow  it ;  but 
however,  a  small  tribute  of  praise  justly  due  to  ex- 
traordinary virtue  may  prove  no  ill  expedient  to  en* 
courage  imitation. 

But  the  death  of  this  lord,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  the  empreaa  and  her  son  in  France,  added 
Tery  little  to  the  quiet  or  security  of  the  king.  For 
the  earl  of  Glouceater,  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  the 
lords,  had,  vrith  great  sagacity,  delivered  their  aona 
to  the  earl  of  Anjou,  to  be  kept  aa  pledgee  for  their 
Others'  fidelity,  as  we  have  before  related ;  by  which 
means  a  powerful  party  waa  still  kept  up  against 
Stephen,  too  strong  to  be  suddenly  broken.  Be- 
tides, he  bad  by  an  unuaual  strain  of  his  conduct 
lately  lost  much  good  will,  as  well  ss  reputation,  in 
committing  an  act  of  violence  and  fraud  on  the  per- 
son of  the  earl  of  Chester,  a  principal  adherent  of 
the  empreaa.  Thia  nobleman,  of  great  power  and 
possessions,  had  newly  reconciled  himself  to  Stephen, 
and  came  to  his  court  at  Northampton,  where,  against 
all  laws  of  hospitality  as  well  aa  common  him  and 
justice,  he  waa  committed  to  prison,  and  forced  to 
buy  his  liberty  with  the  surrender  of  Lincoln  and 
ill  his  other  places  into  the  king's  hands. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  turbulent  posture  about 
two  yeara,  the  nobles  neither  trusting  the  king  nor 
each  other.  The  number  of  caatlea  still  increased, 
1140  ^^^^  every  man  who  had  any  poaaesaiona 
waa  forced  to  build  or  else  become  a  prey  to 
his  powerful  neighbours*  This  was  thought  a  con- 
venient juncture  by  the  empreas  and  her  friends  for 
•ending  young  prince  Henry  to  try  his  fortune  in 
£nghmd,  where  he  landed  at  the  head  of  a  consider^ 
able  number  of  horse  and  foot,  although  he  was  then 
but  sixteen  years  old.  Immediately  after  his  arrival 
he  went  to  Carliale,  where  he  met  his  cousin  David 
king  of  Scola,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  knight  af^er 
the  usual  cuatom  of  young  princea  and  noblemen  in 


that  age.  The  king  of  England,  who  had  aoon  in- 
telligence of  Henry's  landing  and  motions,  marched 
down  to  aecure  York,  against  which  he  expected  the 
firat  attempt  of  hia  enemy  waa  deaigned.  But,  what- 
ever the  cause  might  be  (wherein  the  writers  of 
those  agea  are  either  silent  or  unsatisfiactory),  both 
armies  remained  at  that  aecure  distance  for  ...^ 
three  months ;  after  which  Henry  returned 
back  to  Normandy,  leaving  the  kingdom  in  the  atate 
of  confuaion  he  found  it  at  hia  coming. 

The  fortunea  of  thia  young  prince,  Henry  Fitsem- 
presa,  now  began  to  advance  by  great  and  sudden 
steps,  whereof  it  will  be  no  digression  to  inform  the 
reader,  aa  well  upon  the  connexion  they  have  with 
the  affkirs  at  home  about  this  time,  as  becauae  they 
concern  the  immediate  successor  to  the  crown. 

1151.  Prince  Henry's  voyage  to  France  waa 
aoon  followed  by  the  death  of  hia  father  Geofiry 
earl  of  A^jou,  whereby  the  aon  became  poa-  . « .  ^ 
aeased  of  that  earldom  together  with  the  '  ' 
duchy  of  Normandy ;  but  in  a  short  time  after  he 
very  much  enlarged  his  dominlona  by  a  marriage, 
in  which  he  consulted  his  reputation  less  than  hia 
advantage.  For  Lewis  the  Young,  king  of  France, 
waa  lately  divorced  from  hia  wife  Eleanor,  who,  aa 
the  French  writers  relate,  bore  a  great  contempt 
and  hatred  to  her  huaband  and  had  long  deaired 
auch  a  aeparation.  Other  authors  give  her  not  so 
fair  a  character ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  real 
cause,  the  pretext  was  consanguinity  in  the  fourth 
degree.  Henry  was  content  to  accept  this  lady  with 
all  her  iaulta,  and  in  her  right  became  duke  of  Aqui- 
tain  and  earl  of  Foitou,  very  conaiderable  provinces 
added  to  his  other  dominions. 

But  the  two  kings  of  France  and  England  began 
to  apprehend  much  danger  from  the  sudden  great- 
nesa  of  a  young  ambitious  prince ;  and  their  interests 
were  jointly  concerned  to  check  his  growth.  Duke 
Henry  waa  now  ready  to  aail  for  England  in  a  con- 
dition to  assert  hia  title  upon  more  equal  terma ; 
when  the  king  of  France,  in  conjunction  with  Eua- 
tace  king  Stephen'a  aon,  and  Geoffry  the  duke's 
own  brother,  suddenly  entered  into  his  dominions 
with  a  mighty  army,  took  the  eaatle  of  Neumarch^ 
by  atorm  and  laid  aiege  to  that  of  Angara.  The 
duke,  by  thia  incident,  waa  forced  to  lay  aside  hia 
thoughta  of  England,  and  marching  boldly  toward 
the  enemy  resolved  to  relieve  the  besieged ;  but 
finding  they  had  already  taken  the  eaatle,  he  thought 
it  beat  to  make  a  diversion  by  canving  the  war  into 
the  enemy'a  country  ;  where  he  left  afi  to  the  mercy 
of  hia  soldiers,  surprised  and  burnt  several  caatles, 
and  made  great  devaatationa  wherever  he  came.  Thia 
proceeding  anawcred  the  end  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed ;  the  king  of  France  thought  he  had  already 
done  enough  for  hia  honour,  and  began  to  grow 
weary  of  a  niinoua  war  which  waa  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted. The  conditions  of  a  peace,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  some  religious  men,  were  soon  agreed. 
The  duke,  after  aome  time  apent  in  aettUng  his 
afiairs  and  preparing  all  thinga  necessary  for  hU  in- 
tended expedition,  set  sail  for  England,  where  he 
landed  the  same  year  in  the  depth  of  winter  with 
140  knights  and  3000  foot. 

Some  time  before  Henry  landed,  the  king  had 
conceived  a  project  to  disappoint  his  designs  by 
confirming  the  crown  upon  himself  and  his  own 
poaterity.  He  sent  for  the  archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury  with  aeveral  other  prelatea,  and  propoaed  that 
his  son  Eustace  should  be  crowned  king  with  all  the 
uaual  solemnity  ;  but  the  bishops  absolutely  refused 
to  perform  the  olBce  by  expreaa  ordera  from  the 
pope,  who  waa  enemy  to  Stephen,  partly  upon  ac- 
count of  his  unjust  or  declining  cause,  but  chiefly 
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for  biB  itrict  alliance  with  the  king  of  France,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  a  quarrel  against  that  see,  upon 
a  Tery  tender  point  relating  to  the  revenues  of  vacant 
churches.  The  king  and  his  son  were  both  enraged 
at  the  bishops*  refusal,  and  kept  them  prisoners  in 
the  chamber  where  they  assembled,  with  many 
threats  to  force  them  to  a  compliance,  and  some 
other  circumstances  of  rigour ;  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
so  that  he  was  at  length  forced  to  desist.  But  the 
archbishop,  to  avoid  further  vexation,  fled  the  realm. 

This  contrivance  of  crowning  the  son  during  the 
life  and  reign  of  the  father,  which  appears  so  absurd 
in  speculation,  was  actually  performed  in  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  and  seems  to  have  been  taken  up  by 
those  two  princes  of  French  birth  and  extraction,  in 
imitation  of  the  like  practice  in  their  native  country, 
where  it  was  usual  for  kings  grown  old  and  infirm, 
or  swayed  by  paternal  indulgence,  to  receive  their 
eldest  son  into  a  share  of  the  administration  with 
the  title  of  king ;  a  custom  borrowed,  no  doubt, 
from  the  later  emperors  of  Rome,  who  adopted  their 
Cnsars  after  the  like  manner. 

1153.  The  king  was  employed  in  his  usual  exer- 
cise of  besieging  castles  when  the  news  was  brought 
of  Henry's  arrival.  He  left  the  work  he  was  about 
and  marched  directly  against  the  duke,  who  was 
then  set  down  before  Malmesbury.  But  Stephen 
forced  him  to  raise  the  siege  and  immediately  oflTered 
him  battle.  The  duke,  although  his  army  was  much 
increased  by  continual  revolts,  thought  it  best  to 
gain  time,  being  still  in  number  far  hkferior  to  the 
king,  and  therefore  kept  himself  strongly  intrenched. 
There  is  some  difference  among  writers  about  the 
particulars  of  this  war:  however,  it  is  generally 
agreed  that,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  two  armies 
met  and  were  prepared  for  battle,  when  the  nobles 
on  both  sides,  either  dreading  the  consequences  or 
weary  of  a  tedious  war,  prevailed  with  the  king  and 
dake  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  some  days  in  order  to  a 
peace ;  which  was  violently  opposed  by  Eustace  the 
king's  son,  a  youth  of  great  spirit  and  courage,  be- 
cause he  knew  very  well  it  could  not  be  built  but 
upon  the  ruin  of  his  interests :  and  therefore, 
finding  he  could  not  prevail,  he  left  the  army  in  a 
rage,  and  attended  by  some  followers  endeavoured 
to  satiate  his  fury  by  destroying  the  country  in  his 
march :  but  in  a  few  days,  as  he  sat  at  dinner  in  a 
castle  of  his  own,  he  fell  suddenly  dead,  either 
through  grief,  madness,  or  poison. 

The  truce  was  now  expired  and  the  duke  began 
to  renew  the  war  with  fresh  vigour,  but  the  king 
was  wholly  dispirited  upon  this  faUd  accident  and  now 
first  began  to  entertain  real  thoughts  of  a  peace.  He 
had  lost  a  son  whom  he  dearly  loved,  and  with  him 
he  likewise  lost  the  alliance  of  the  French  king,  to 
whose  sister  the  young  prince  was  married.  He 
had  indeed  another  son  left,  but  little  esteemed  by 
tbe  nobles  and  people,  nor  as  it  appears  much  re- 
garded by  his  father.  He  was  now  in  the  decline 
of  his  age,  decayed  in  his  health,  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  who,  since  the  death  of  Eustace,  fell  daily 
from  him  ;  and  having  no  further  rare  at  heart  for 
his  posterity,  he  thought  it  high  time  to  seek  repose 
for  his  person.  The  nobles  soon  observed  this  dis- 
position in  their  king,  which  was  so  agreeable  to 
their  ovm  ;  therefore,  by  general  consent,  Theobald 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  appointed  mediator 
between  both  princes.  All  matters  were  soon 
agreed  ;  an  assembly  of  lords  was  convened  at  Win- 
chester, where  the  king  received  the  duke  with  great 
marks  of  courtesy  and  kindness.  There  the  peace 
was  confirmed  by  the  king's  charter,  wherein  are 
expressed  the  terms  of  agreement.  But  I  shall  re- 
late only  the  principal. 


The  king  by  this  charter  acknowledged  Henry  for 
lawful  successor  to  the  crovni,  in  which  capacity 
all  the  nobles  paid  him  homage,  and  Henry  him- 
self with  his  party  ]>aid  homage  to  Stephen.  Then 
is  likewise  a  reservation  for  William,  the  king's 
son,  of  all  the  honour*  possessed  by  his  fistfaer  hefoit 
he  came  to  the  crown.  The  king  likevrisc  acknov* 
ledges  the  obedience  of  his  subjects  to  be  no  longer 
due  to  him  than  he  shall  observe  the  conditions  of 
this  charter.  And  for  the  performance  of  theie  ar- 
ticlea  the  archbishops  and  bishops  were  appointed 
guarantees.  There  were  some  other  articles  agreed 
on  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  charter ;  ai  \ 
general  pardon  ;  a  restitution,  to  the  right  owners, 
of  those  lands  and  possessions  which  had  been 
usurped  in  the  time  of  the  troubles ;  that  all  eastla 
built  during  the  war  should  be  rased  to  the  groimd, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  above  1100;  that  the 
rights  of  the  church  should  be  preserved ;  with  other 
matters  of  less  moment.  , 

Thus,  by  the  prudence  of  archbishop  Tbeohald, 
the  moderation  of  the  two  princes  engaged,  and  tbe 
universal  inclination  of  the  people,  a  happy  period 
was  put  to  this  tedious  and  troublesome  war :  meo 
began  to  have  the  prospect  of  a  long  peace  ;  nor  vu 
it  easy  to  foresee  what  could  possibly  arise  to  disturb 
it,  when  discovery  was  made  by  accident  of  a  moA 
horrible  piece  of  treachery  which,  if  it  had  met  «ith 
success,  would  have  once  more  set  the  whole  natioa 
in  a  flame.  The  duke,  after  the  peace,  attended 
the  king  to  London,  to  be  shown  to  the  people  astb^ 
undoubted  successor  to  the  crown ;  and  havin*  ma*ie 
a  progress  together  through  some  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  they  came  to  Canterbury,  where  Benr; 
received  private  notice  of  a  design  upon  bis  hk*  It 
has  been  already  observed  that  the  king  employed 
in  his  wars  a  body  of  Flemings,  to  the  great  diecos- 
tent  of  his  own  subjects,  vrith  whom  they  were  veir 
ungracious.  These  foreigners  were  much  diseon- 
tented  at  the  peace,  whereby  they  were  likely  to  be- 
come useless  and  burdensome  to  the  present  kizur 
and  hateful  to  the  successor.  To  prevent  which,  the 
commanders  among  them  began  to  practise  upoo 
the  levity  and  ambition  of  William  the  king's  «^ 
They  urged  the  indignity  he  had  received  in  beio: 
deprived  of  his  birUiright ;  offered  to  support  b» 
title  by  their  valour,  as  they  had  done  that  of  ^^^ 
father ;  and  as  an  earnest  of  their  intentions,  to  rr- 
move  tlie  diief  impediment  by  despatching  his  riTil 
out  of  the  world.  The  young  prince  was  esiilv 
wrought  upon  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  conspitary : 
time  and  place  were  fixed  ;  when,  upon  the  day  ap- 
pointed, William  broke  his  leg  by  a  fall  from  bi« 
horse,  and  the  conspirators  wanting  their  leader  im- 
mediately dispersed.  This  disappointment  and  de- 
lay, as  it  usually  happens  among  conspirators,  verr 
soon  followed  by  a  discovery  of  the  whole  plot; 
whereof  the  duke,  with  great  discretion,  made  &  • 
other  use  than  to  consult  his  own  safety;  there- 
fore, without  any  show  of  suspicion  or  disples- 
sure,  he  took  leave  of  the  king  and  returned  v^ 
Normandy. 

1 154.  Stephen  lived  not  above  a  year  to  share  tie 
happiness  of  this  peace  with  his  people ;  in  vhir^ 
time  he  made  a  progress  through  most  parts  of  tbe 
kingdom,  where  he  gained  universal  love  and  Tene- 
ration  by  a  most  affable  and  courteous  bebarioor  to 
all  men.  A  few  months  after  his  return  he  went  i'> 
Dover  to  have  an  interview  with  the  earl  of  FUn* 
ders ;  where  after  a  short  sickness  he  died  of  the 
iliac  passion,  together  with  his  old  distemper  tbe 
hemorrhoids,  upon  the  25th  of  October,  in  the  foti;* 
ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  nineteenth  of  hi* 
reign. 
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He  WM  %  prince  of  wonderful  endowments*  both 
iu  body  and  mind :  in  hit  person  tali  and  graceful, 
of  great  strength  as  well  as  vigour :  he  had  a  large 
portion  of  most  virtues  that  can  be  useful  in  a  king 
toward  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  or  himself; 
courtety  and  valour,  liberality  and  clemency,  in  an 
emineat  degree ;  especially  the  last,  which  be  carried 
to  an  extreme,  though  very  pardonable,  yet  hardly 
consisting  with  prudence  or  his  own  safety.     If  we 
except  his  usurpation  of  the  crown,  he  must  be  al- 
lowed a  prince  of  great  Justice ;  which  most  writers 
affirm  to  have  been  always  unblemished,  except  in 
that  single  instance :  for,  as  to  his  treatment  of  the 
bishops  and  the  earl  of  Chester,  it  seems  very  ex- 
cusable by  the  necessity  of  the  time ;  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion,  if  he  had  not  used  that  proceeding 
with  the  latter,  it  would  have  cost  him  his  crown. 
Perhaps  his  injustice  to  the  empress  might  likewise 
admit  a  little  extenuation.     Four  kings  successively 
had  sat  on  the  throne  without  any  regard  to  lineal 
descent — a  period  beyond  the  memory  of  most  men 
then  alive ;   whereby  the  people  had  lost  much  of 
that  devotion  they  were   used  to  bear  toward  an 
established  succession:  besides,  the  government  of 
a  woman  was  then  a  thing  unknown,  and  for  that 
reason  disliked  by  all  who  professed  to  hate  innova- 
tions. 

But  the  wisdom  of  this  prince  was  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  rest  of  his  virtues.     He  came  to  the 
crown  upon  as  fair  a  title  as  his  predecessor,  being 
elected  by  the  general  consent  of  the  nobles,  through 
the  credit  of   his  brother  and  his  own  personal 
merit.    He  had  no  disturbance  for  some  time,  which 
he  might  easily  have  employed  in  settling  the  king- 
dom and  acquiring  the  love  of  his  people.     He  had 
treasure  enough  to  raise  and    pay  armies  without 
burdening    the    subject.     His    competitor  was    a 
vroman,  whose  sex  was  the  least  of  her  infirmities, 
and  with  whom  he  had  already  compounded  for  his 
quiet  by  a  considerable  pension :  yet  with  all  these 
advantages  he  seldom  was  master  of  above  half  the 
kingUom  at  once,  and  that  by  the  force  of  perpetual 
struggling,  and  with  frequent  danger  of  losing  the 
vrhole.     The  principal  difficulties  he  had   to  en- 
counter appear  to  have  been  manifest  consequences 
of  sereral  most  imprudent  steps  in  his  conduct, 
tvhereof  many  instances  have  been  produced  in  the 
hustory  of  his  reign ;  such  as  the  unlimited  permis- 
sion of  building  castles ;  his  raising  the  siege  of  a 
ireak   place  where   the  empress  was  shut  up,  and 
must  in  a  few  days  have  fallen  into  his  hands ;  his 
employing  the  Flemings  in  his  wars,  and  favouring 
tbem  above  his  own  subjects ;  and  lastly,  that  abor- 
Live  project  of  crowning  his  son,  which  procured  him 
at   once  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  clergy,  by 
iliacoveriiig  an  inclination  to  violence  and  injustice 
tiimt  he  durst  not  pursue :  whereas  it  was  nothing 
ei««   but  an  effect  of  that  hasty  and  sudden  disposi- 
tion oaually  ascribed  to  those  ot  his  country,  and  in 
a      peculiar  manner  charged    to   this    prince:    for 
■.uthors  give  it  as  a  part  of  his  character  to  be  hot 
and  Tiolent  in  the  beginning  of  an  enterprise,  but  to 
slacken  and  grow  cold  in  the  prosecution. 

Me  had  a  just  sense  of  religion,  and  was  frequent 
in  attending  the  service  of  the  church,  yet  reported 
to  be  no  great  friend  of  the  clergy ;  which,  however, 
i«  a  general  imputation  upon  all  the  kings  of  this 
reAlm  in  that  and  some  succeeding  reigns,  and  by  no 
means  personal  to  this  prince,  who  deserved  it  as 
little  mm  any. 

I  do  not  find  any  alterations  during  this  reign  in 
the  meetings  of  general  assemblies,  further  than  that 
tiie  commons  do  not  seem  to  have  been  represented 
ixa    i^ny  of  them ;  for  which  I  can  assign  no  other 


reason  than  the  will  of  the  king  or  the  disturbance 
of  the  time.  1  observed  the  word  parliament  is 
used  promiscuously  among  authors  for  a  general 
assembly  of  nobles,  and  for  a  council  of  bishops,  or 
synod  of  the  clergy  ;  which  renders  this  matter  too 
perplexed  to  ascertain  anything  about  it. 

As  for  affiurs  of  the  church  that  deserve  particu- 
lar mention,  I  have  not  met  with  any;  unless  it 
should  be  worth  relating  that  Henry  bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  pope's  legate,  who  held  frequent 
synods  during  this  reign,  was  the  first  introducer  of 
appeals  to  Rome  in  this  kingdom  ;  for  which  he  is 
blamed  by  all  the  monkish  historians  who  give  us 
the  account. 


THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  THE  SECOND. 

▲  FaAOMBNT. 

1154.  Thb  spirit  of  war  and  contention  which 
had  for  a  long  time  possessed  the  nation  became 
BO  effectually  laid  during  the  last  year  of  king  Ste- 
phen's reign,  that  no  alteration  or  disturbance 
ensued  upon  his  death,  although  the  new  king  after 
he  had  received  intelligence  of  it  >vas  detained  six 
weeks  by  contrary  winds :  besides  the  opinion  of  this 
prince's  power  and  virtues  had  already  begotten  so 
great  an  awe  and  reverence  for  him  among  the  peo- 
ple, that  upon  his  arrival  he  found  the  whole  king- 
dom in  a  profound  peace.  He  landed  at  Hostreham 
about  the  beginning  of  December,  was  received  at 
Winchester  by  a  great  number  of  the  nobility,  who 
came  there  to  attend  and  swear  fealty  to  him,  and 
three  weeks  after  was  crowned  at  Westminster, 
about  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 

For  the  further  settling  of  the  kingdom,  after  the 
long  distractions  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  seized  on 
all  the  castles  which  remained  undestroyed  since  the 
last  peace  between  him  and  king  Stephen ;  whereof 
some  he  demolished,  and  trusted  others  to  the 
government  of  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide. 

But  .that  which  most  contributed  to  the  quiet  of 
the  realm  and  the  general  satisfaction  of  his  subjects 
was  a  proclamation  published,  commanding  all 
foreigners  to  leave  England ;  enforced  with  a  most 
effectual  clause  whereby  a  day  was  fixed  after  which 
it  should  be  capital  for  any  of  them  to  appear : 
among  these  was  William  d'Ypres  earl  of  Kent, 
whose  possessions  the  king  seised  into  his  own 
hands. 

These  foreigners,  generally  called  Flemings  by  the 
writers  of  the  English  story,  were  a  sort  of  vaga- 
bond soldiers  of  fortune,  who  in  those  ages,  under 
several  denominations,  infested  other  parts  of 
Europe  as  well  as  England:  they  were  a  mixed 
people,  natives  of  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  Bra- 
bant, and  other  parts  of  Spain  and  Flanders.  They 
were  ready  to  be  hired  to  whatever  prince  thought 
fit  to  employ  them ;  but  always  upon  condition  to 
have  full  liberty  of  plunder  and  spoil.  Nor  was  it 
an  easy  matter  to  get  rid  of  them  when  there  was 
no  farther  need  of  their  service.  In  England  they 
were  always  hated  by  the  people,  and  by  this  prince 
in  particular,  whose  contintud  enemies  they  had 
been. 

After  the  expulsion  of  these  foreigners,  and 
forcing  a  few  refractory  lords  to  a  surrender  of  their 
castles,  king  Henry,  like  a  wise  prince,  began  to 
consider  that  a  time  of  settled  peace  was  the  fittest 
juncture  to  recover  the  rights  of  the  crown  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  war.  He  therefore  resumed 
by  his  royal  authority  all  crown-lands  that  had  been 
alienated  by  his  predecessor,  alleging  that  they 
were  unalienable  in  themselves,  and  besides  that 
the  grants  were  void  as  coming  firom  a  usurper. 
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Whether  such  proceedings  are  agreeable  with  justice 
I  shall  not  examine ;  but  certahily  a  prince  cannot 
better  consult  his  own  safety  than  by  disabling  those 
whom  he  renders  discontent,  which  is  effectually 
done  no  other  way  but  by  deprlTing  them  of  their 
possessions. 

1156.  While  the  king  was  thus  employed  at 
home»  intelligence  came  that  his  brother  Geoffry 
was  endeayouring  by  force  to  possess  himself  of  the 
earldom  of  Anjou,  to  which  he  had  lair  pretensions ; 
for  their  father,  considering  what  Tast  dominions 
would  fiEdl  to  his  eldest  son,  bequeathed  that  earldom 
to  the  second  in  his  last  sickness,  and  commanded 
his  nobles  then  about  him  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  suffer  his  body  to  be  buried  until  Henry 
(who  was  then  absent)  should  swear  to  obserre  his 
wilL  The  duke  of  Normandy,  when  he  came  to 
assist  at  his  father's  obsequies,  and  found  that  with- 
out  his  compliance  he  must  draw  upon  himself  the 
scandal  of  keeping  a  father  unburied,  took  the  oath 
that  was  exacted  for  observance  of  his  will,  though 
very  much  against  his  own.  But  after  he  was  in 
possession  of  England,  whether  it  were  that  his  am- 
bition enlarged  with  his  dominions,  or  that  from  the 
beginning  he  had  never  intended  to  observe  what  he 
had  sworn,  he  prevailed  with  pope  Adrian  (of  Eng- 
lish birth)  to  dispense  with  his  oath;  and  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign  went  over  into  Normandy, 
drove  his  brother  entirely  out  of  Anjou,  and  forced 
him  to  accept  a  pension  for  bis  maintenance.  But 
the  young  prince,  through  the  resentment  of  this  vsn- 
natural  dealing,  in  a  short  time  died  of  grief. 

Nor  was  his  treatment  more  favourable  to  the 
king  of  Scots,  whom  upon  a  slight  pretence  he  took 
occasion  to  dispossess  of  Carlisle,  Newcastle,  and 
other  places  granted  by  the  empress  to  that  prince's 
father  for  his  services  and  assistance  in  her  quarrel 
against  Stephen. 

Having  thus  recovered  whatever  he  had  any  title 
to  demand,  he  began  to  look  out  for  new  acquisi- 
tions. Ireland  was  in  that  age  a  country  little 
known  in  the  world.  The  legates  sent  sometimes 
thither  from  the  court  of  Rome  for  urging  the  pay- 
ment of  annats  or  directing  other  church  affairs  re- 
presented the  inhabitants  as  a  savage  people,  overrun 
with  barbarism  and  superstition:  for  indeed  no 
nation  of  Europe  where  the  christian  religion  re- 
ceived so  early  and  universal  admittance  was  ever 
so  late  or  slow  in  feeling  its  effects  upon  their  man- 
ners and  civility.^  Instead  of  refining  their  manners 
by  their  ftiith,  they  had  suffered  their  faith  to  be 
corrupted  by  their  manners ;  true  religion  being 
almost  defaced  both  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  after 
a  long  course  of  time,  among  a  people  wholly  sunk 
in  ignorance  and  barbarity.  There  seem  to  have 
been  two  reasons  why  the  inhabitants  of  that  island 
continued  so  long  uncultivated ;  first,  their  subjec- 
tion or  vassalage  to  so  many  petty  kings,  whereof  a 
great  number  is  mentioned  by  authors  beside  those 
four  or  five  usually  assigned  to  the  several  provinces. 
These  princes  were  engaged  in  perpetual  quarrels, 
in  doing  or  revenging  injuries  of  violence,  or  lust,  or 
treachery,  or  injustice,  which  kept  them  all  in  a 
continual  state  of  war.  And  indeed  there  is  hardly 
any  country  how  renowned  soever  in  ancient  or 
modem  story  which  may  not  be  traced  from  the  like 
original.  Neither  can  a  nation  come  out  from  this 
state  of  confusion  until  it  is  either  reduced  imder 
one  head  at  home,  or  by  force  or  conquest  becomes 
subject  to  a  foreign  administration. 

The  other  reason  why  civility  made  such  late 
entrances  into  that  island  may  be  imputed  to  its 

•  The  Iiidi  had  beeo  very  levned  in  former  m$fe»,  bat  had 
decUnod  for  aeveral  centuriM  befkne  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 


natural  situation,  lying  more  out  of  the  road  of  com- 
merce or  conquest  than  any  other  part  of  the  known 
world.  All  the  intercourse  the  inhabitants  had  was 
only  with  the  western  coasts  of  Wales  and  Scotland ; 
from  whence,  at  least  in  those  ages,  they  were  not 
likely  to  learn  very  much  politeness. 

1155.  The  king,  about  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  sent  ambassadors  to  pope  Adrian,  with  in- 
junctions to  desire  his  licence  for  reducing  the 
savage  people  of  Ireland  from  their  brutish  way  of 
living,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  crown  of  England. 
The  king  proceeded  thus  in  order  to  set  up  a  title 
to  the  island,  wherein  the  pope  himself  pretended 
to  be  lord  of  the  see ;  for  in  his  letter,  which  is  an 
answer  and  grant  to  the  king's  requests,  he  indstt 
upon  it  that  all  islands  upon  their  admitting  the 
christian  faith  become  subject  to  the  see  of  Ilome ; 
and  the  Irish  themselves  avowed  the  same  thing  to 
some  of  the  first  conquerors.  In  that  fbrementionrd 
letter  the  pope  highly  praises  the  king's  generom 
design,  and  recommends  to  him  the  civilising  of  the 
natives,  the  protection  of  the  church,  and  the  pav- 
ment  of  Peter-pence.  The  ill  success  of  all  past 
endeavours  to  procure  from  a  people  so  miserable 
and  irreligious  this  revenue  to  the  holy  see  was  i 
main  inducement  with  the  pope  to  be  easv  and 
liberal  in  his  grant ;  for  the  king  professed  a  desira 
of  securing  its  regular  payment.  However,  this  ex- 
pedition was  not  undertaken  until  some  years  aftert 
when  there  happened  an  accident  to  set  it  forward, 
as  we  shall  relate  in  its  place.  •  *  •  •  • 


HEADS  FOR  HENRY  THE  SECOND'S 
CHARACTER. 

BXTBACTBD  FROM  THE  MONXS. 

[Hard  to  gather  hia  character  ftom  aoeh  bad  anlbon.] 

A  WI8B  prince  to  whom  other  princes  referred  their 

differences,  and  had  ambassadors  from  both  empim, 

east  and  west,  as  well  as  others  at  once  in  his  court. 

Strong  and  brawny  body,  patient  of  cold  aad  bean 
big  head,  broad  breast,  broken  voice,  temperate  in 
meat,  using  much  exercise,  just  stature,  Jorma  eJe- 
ffoniitsima^  colon  ntbru/o,  ocuUm  glaucU^  sharp  m'lL, 
very  great  memory,  constancy  in  adversity  and  in 
felicity,  except  at  last  he  yielded,  because  almoat  for- 
saken by  all ;  liberal,  imposed  few  tributes,  excellat 
soldier  and  fortunate,  wise  and  not  unlearned.  Hm 
vices  : — ^mild  and  promising  in  adversity,  fierce  and 
hard  and  a  violator  of  £uth  in  prosperity ;  coreioii* 
to  his  domestics  and  children,  aHhougli  liberal  to 
soldiers  and  strangens,  which  turned  the  foriDerfrvo 
him ;  loved  profit  more  than  justice ;  very  lusdiiL 
which  likewise  turned  his  sons  and  others  fitMs  hie. 
Rosamond  and  the  labyrinth  at  Woodatock.  K(< 
very  religious ;  moriuM  miUtu  lugaru  plus 
vivoa  amana,  largua  m  puhKeOt  pareua  m 
Constant  in  love  and  hatred,  false  to  his  word,  mo- 
rose, a  lover  of  ease.  Oppressor  of  nobles,  aulLn. 
and  a  delayer  of  justice;  verbo  oarMw  tt  verwm:^ 

^used    churchmen  well  after  Becket's    death: 

charitable  to  the  poor,  levied  few  taxes*  haled 
slaughter  and  eruelty.  A  great  memory,  and  alwm 
knew  those  he  once  saw. 

Very  indefatigable  in  his  travels  backward  acd 
forward  to  Normandy,  Ac. ;  of  most  endless  desixet 
to  increase  his  dominions.  •  *  *  •  * 

CaUra  deaidaraniur. 
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h  one  of  tho^e  tmblnet  Intiiguei.  of  which  the  real  cause  has 
v\tt  Iwen  aacertained.  becaitia  perhaps  it  was  too;  trilling  to 
>Mr  thr  iMiblio  eye.  Walpole  naiiiUined  under  Gea]^  II. 
•Mftt  mora  thaa  tlie  power  he  had  eigoyed  fVom  the  farour  of 
lU  prfdccfwor.  To  these  events  the  following  pieoe  has  em- 
ilfiDBtical  reference.: 

3eg<x}B  [king  George]  was  the  thirty-fourth  em- 
>fror  of  Japan,  and  began  his  reign  in  the  year  341 
4  the  christian  era*  lucoeeding  to  Nena  [queen 
bine],  a  princeaa  who  goremed  with  great  felicity. 

There  had  been  a  revolution  in  that  empire  about 
weQty-«tx  years  before  which  made  some  breaches  in 
he  hereditanr  line  ;  and  Regoge,  successor  to  Nena, 
tlihough  of  the  royal  family,  was  a  distant  relation. 

There  were  two  violent  parties  in  the  empire 
rbich  be^an  in  the  time  of  the  rerolution  above 
aeiitioned,  and  at  the  death  of  the  empress  Nena 
rere  ia  the  highest  degree  of  animosity,  each  charg- 
Qg  the  other  with  a  design  of  introducing  new  gods 
iid  changing  the  ciril  constitution.  The  names  of 
bece  two  parties  were  Husiges  and  Tortes  [Whigs 
nd  ToriesJ.  The  latter  were  those  whom  Nena 
be  Ute  empress  most  fiiToured  toward  the  end  of 
tT  reign,  and  by  whose  advice  she  governed. 

The  Husige  Action,  enraged  at  their  loss  of  power, 
ude  private  application  to  Regoge  during  the  life 
f  tlie  empress ;  which  prevailed  so  iar,  that  upon 
cr  death  the  new  emperor  wholly  disgraced  the 
lortes,  and  employed  only  the  Husiges  in  all  his 
ffiiin.  The  Japanese  author  hi^ly  blames  his  im- 
eriftl  majesty's  proceeding  in  this  afiair,  because  it 
rat  allowed  on  all  hands  Uiat  he  had  then  a  happy 
p)M)rtunity  of  reconciling  parties  for  ever  by  a  mo- 
rnting  scheme.  But  he  on  the  contrary  began  his 
fi<n  by  openly  di^racing  the  principal  and  most 
opular  Yortes,  some  of  which  had  been  chiefly 
Mtrumental  in  raising  him  to  the  throne.  By  this 
dstaken  step  he  occasioned  a  rebellion,  which,  al- 
tough  it  were  soon  quelled  by  some  very  surprising 
imi  of  fortune,  yet  the  fear,  whether  real  or  pre- 
nded,  of  new  attempts,  engaged  him  in  such  im- 
lense  charges,  that  instead  of  clearing  any  part  of 
lat  prodigious  debt  left  on  his  kii^^om  by  the 
•rmer  war,  which  might  have  been  done  by  any 
•Jerable  management  In  twelve  years  of  the  most 
rofound  peace,  he  left  his  empire  loaded  with  a  vast 
Idition  to  the  old  incumbrance. 
This  prince  before  he  succeeded  to  the  empire  of 
ipanwas  king  of  Tedsu  [Hanover],  a  dominion 
«ted  on  the  continent,  to  the  west  side  of  Japan. 
edsa  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  more  beloved 
f  him  than  his  new  empire ;  for  there  he  spent 
me  montha  almost  every  year,  and  thither  was 
ipposed  to  hare  conveyed  great  sums  of  money 
Ted  out  of  his  imperial  revenues. 
There  were  two  maritime  towns  of  great  import- 
ice  bordering  upon  Tedsu  [Bremen  and  Lubec]: 
these  he  purchased  a  litigated  title,  and  to  support 
wu  forced  not  only  to  intrench  deeply  on  his  Ja- 
Aete  revenues,  but  to  engage  in  alliances  [the 
ladruple  alliance]  very  dangerous  to  the  Japanese 
apire. 

Japan  was  at  that  time  a  limited  monarchy,  which 
me  authors  are  of  opinion  was  introduced  there 
'  a  detachment  from  the  numerous  army  of  Bren- 
M.  who  raraged  a  great  part  of  Asia ;  and  those  of 
em  who  fixed  in  Japan  left  behind  them  that  kind 
military  institution  which  the  northern  people  in 
iiuinj^  ages  carried  through  most  parts  of  Europe ; 
e  frenerals  becoming  kings,  the  great  officers  a 
oate  of  nobles,  with  a  representative  from  every 


centenary  of  private  soldiers ;  and  in  the  assent^of 
the  majority  in  these  two  bodies,  confirmed  by  the 
general,  the  legislature  consisted. 

I  need  not  further  explain  a  matter  so  universally 
known,  but  retum  to  my  subject. 

The  Husige  fection,  by  a  gross  piece  of  negligence 
in  the  Tortes,  had  so  for  insinuated  themselves  and 
their  opinions  into  the  fovour  of  Regoge  before  he 
came  to  the  empire,  that  this  prince  firmly  believed 
them  to  be  his  only  true  friends  and  the  others  his 
mortal  enemies.*  By  this  opinion  he  governed  all 
the  actions  of  his  reign. 

The  emperor  died  suddenly  in  his  journey  to 
Tedsu,  where  according  to  his  usual  custom  he  was 
going  to  pass  the  summer. 

This  prince  during  his  whole  reigo  continued  an 
absolute  stranger  to  the  language,  the  manners,  the 
laws,  and  the  religion  of  Japan,  and  passing  his 
whole  time  among  old  mistresses  or  a  few  privadoes, 
left  the  whole  management  of  the  empire  in  the 
hands  of  a  minister,  upon  the  condition  of  being  made 
easy  in  his  personal  revenues  and  the  management 
of  parties  in  the  senate.  His  last  minister  [Wal- 
pole], who  governed  in  the  most  arbitrary  manner 
for  several  years,  be  was  thought  to  hate  more  than 
he  did  any  other  person  in  Japan,  except  his  only 
son,  the  heir  to  the  empire.  The  dislike  he  bore  to 
the  former.was  because  the  minister,  under  pretence 
that  he  could  not  govern  the  senate  without  dispos* 
ing  of  employments  among  them,  would  ciot  suffer 
his  master  to  oblige  one  shigle  person,  but  disposed 
of  all  to  his  own  relations  and  dependents.  But  as 
to  that  continued  and  virulent  hatred  he  bore  to  the 
prince  his  son,  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  his 
death,  the  historian  has  not  accounted  for  it  further 
than  by  various  conjectures  which  do  not  deserve  to 
be  related. 

The  minister  above  mentioned  was  of  a  fomily 
not  contemptible,  had  been  early  a  senator,  and  from 
his  youth  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  Tories.  He  had 
been  formerly  disgraced  in  the  senate  for  some  frauds 
in  the  management  of  a  public  trust  fbribes].  He 
was  perfectly  skilled  by  long  practice  in  the  senato- 
rial forms,  and  dexterous  in  the  purchasing  of  votes 
from  those  who  could  find  their  accounts  better  in 
complying  with  his  measures  than  they  could  pro- 
bably lose  by  any  tax  that  might  be  charged  on  the 
kingdom.  He  seemed  to  foil  in  point  of  policy  by 
not  concealing  his  gettings,  never  scrupling  openly 
to  lay  out  vast  sums  of  money  in  paintings,  build- 
ings, and  purchasing  estates,  when  it  was  known 
that,  upon  his  first  coming  into  business  upon  the 
death  of  the  empress  Nena,  his  fortune  was  but  in- 
considerable. He  had  the  most  boldness  and  the 
least  magnanimity  that  ever  any  mortal  was  endued 
with.  By  enriching  his  relations,  friends,  and  de- 
pendents, in  a  most  exorbitant  manner,  he  was  weak 
enough  to  imagine  that  he  had  provided  support 
against  an  evil  day.  He  had  the  best  among  all  mlse 
appearances  of  cotuage,  which  was  a  most  unlimited 
assuranee,  whereby  he  would  swagger  the  boldest 
man  into  a  dread  of  his  power,  but  had  not  the 
smallest  portion  of  magnanimity,  growing  jealoua 
and  disgracing  every  man  who  was  known  to  bear 
the  least  civility  to  those  he  disliked.  He  had  some 
small  smattering  in  books,  but  no  manner  of  polite- 
ness, nor  in  his  whole  life  was  ever  known  to  advance 
any  one  person  upon  the  score  of  vrit,  learning,  or 
abilities  for  business.  The  whole  system  of  his 
ministry  was  corruption,  and  he  never  gave  bribe 
or  pension  without  frankly  telUng  the  receivers  what 
he  expected  from  them  and  threatening  them  to  put 

■  Throiagliout  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  Whigs  wwe  In  oOce 
and  powoi. 
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an  end  to  bis  bounty  if  they  failed  to  comply  in  every 
circumstance. 

A  few  months  before  the  emperor's  death  there 
Avas  a  design  concerted  between  some  eminent  per- 
sons of  both  parties  whom  the  desperate  state  of  the 
empire  had  united  to  accuse  the  minister  at  the  fir«t 
meeting  of  a  new-chosen  senate,  which  was  then  to 
assemble,  according  to  the  laws  of  that  empire ;  and 
it  was  believed  that  the  vast  expense  he  must  be  at 
in  choosing  an  assembly  proper  for  his  purpose,  added 
to  the  low  state  of  the  treasury,  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  pensioners,  the  great  discontent  of  the  people, 
and  the  personal  hatred  of  the  emperor,  would  if 
well  laid  open  in  the  senate  be  of  weight  enough  to 
sink  the  minister  when  it  should  appear  to  his  very 
pensioners  and  creatures  that  he  could  not  supply 
them  much  longer. 

While  this  scheme  was  in  agitation  an  account 
came  of  the  emperor's  death,  and  the  prince  his  son 
[George  II.]  with  universal  joy  mounted  the  throne 
of  Japan. 

The  new  emperor  had  always  lived  a  private  life 
during  the  reign  of  his  father,  who  in  his  annual  ab- 
sence never  trusted  him  more  than  once  with  the 
reins  of  government,  which  he  held  so  evenly,  that 
he  became  too  popular  to  be  confided  in  any  more. 
He  was  thought  not  unfavourable  to  the  Yortes,  at 
least  not  altogether  to  approve  the  virulence  where- 
with his  &ther  proceeded  against  them,  and  therefore 
immediately  upon  his  succession  the  principal  per- 
sons of  that  denomination  came  in  several  bodies 
to  kiss  the  hem  of  his  garment,  whom  he  received 
with  great  courtesy,  and  some  of  them  with  particular 
marks  of  distinction. 

The  prince  during  the  reign  of  his  father,  having 
not  been  trusted  with  any  public  chax^,  employed 
his  leisure  in  learning  the  language,  the  religion,  the 
customs  and  disposition  of  the  Japanese ;  wherein 
he  received  great  information,  among  others,  from 
Nomtoc,*  master  of  his  finances  and  president  of 
the  senate,  who  secretly  hated  Lelop-Aw  the  minu- 
ter, and  likewise  from  Ramneh  [sir  Thomas  Han- 
mer],  a  most  eminent  senator,  who,  despairing  to  do 
any  good  with  the  father,  had  with  great  industry, 
skill,  and  decency,  used  his  endeavours  to  instil  good 
principles  into  the  young  prince. 

Upon  the  neyn  of  the  former  emperor's  death  a 
grand  council  was  summoned  of  course,  where  little 
passed  besides  directing  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming 
the  successor.  But  in  some  days  after,  the  new  em- 
peror having  consulted  with  those  persons  in  whom 
he  could  chiefly  confide,  and  maturely  considered  in 
his  own  mind  the  present  state  of  his  afiairs  as  well 
as  the  disposition  of  his  people,  convoked  another 
assembly  of  his  council,  wherein,  after  some  time 
spent  in  general  business  suitable  to  the  present 
emergency,  he  directed  Lelop-Aw  to  give  him  in  as 
short  terms  as  he  conveniently  could  an  account  of 
the  nation's  debts,  of  his  management  in  the  senate 
and  his  negotiations  with  foreign  courts,  which  that 
minister  having  delivered  according  to  his  usual 
manner,  with  much  assurance  and  little  satisfaction, 
the  emperor  desired  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  the  follow- 
ing particulars : — 

Whether  the  vast  expense  of  choosing  such  mem- 
bers into  the  senate  as  would  be  content  to  do  the 
public  business  were  absolutely  necessary  T 

Whether  those  memibers  thus  chosen  in  would 
cross  and  impede  the  necessary  course  of  afiairs, 
unless  they  were  supplied  with  great  sums  of  money 
and  continued  pensions  1 

Whether  the  same  corruption  and  perverseness 
were  to  be  expected  from  the  nobles  1 

a  Sir  Spencer  Curapfeon,  speaker  of  the  boose  of  oomraoos. 


Whether  the  empire  of  Japan  were  in  lo  low  i 
condition  that  the  imperial  envoys  at  foreign  couru 
must  be  forced  to  purchase  alliances,  or  prevent  i 
war,  by  immense  bribes  given  to  the  miuisten  oi  U 
the  neighbouring  princes  t 

Why  the  debts  of  the  empire  were  so  prodigioiBly 
advanced  in  a  peace  of  twelve  years  at  home  i&d 
abroad  1 

Whether  ^e  Tortes  were  universally  enemies  to  the 
religion  and  laws  of  the  empire  and  to  the  ifflpehal 
family  now  reigning  1 

Whether  those  persona  whose  revenues  consist  in 
lands  do  not  give  surer  pledges  of  fidelity  to  'he 
public,  and  are  more  interested  in  the  welfare  of  *Jit 
empire,  than  others  whose  fortunes  consist  only  a 
money  t 

And  because  Lelop-Aw  for  several  years  pa$t  Iti 
engrossed  the  whole  administration,  the  emperor  sig- 
nified that  from  him  alone  he  expected  in  answer. 

This  minister,  who  had  sagacity  enough  to  ra!u- 
vate  an  interest  in  the  young  prince's  family  dune? 
the  late  emperor's  life,  received  early  intelli|reorf 
from  one  of  his  emissaries  of  what  was  intendfti  it 
the  council,  and  had  sufilcienttime  to  £rame  as  pUc- 
sible  an  answer  as  his  cause  and  conduct  would  sUov- 
However,  having  desired  a  few  minutes  to  pot  b 
thoughts  in  order,  he  delivered  them  in  the  foUoiria; 
manner : — 

"Sir, — Upon  this  short  unexpected  wamiofto 
answer  your  imperial  majesty's  queries,  1  should  be 
wholly  at  a  loss  in  your  majesty's  august  presecrr, 
and  that  of  this  most  noble  assembly,  if  I  were  snar! 
with  a  weaker  defence  than  my  own  loyalty  and  is- 
tegrity  and  the  prosperous  success  of  my  endea- 
vours. 

"  It  is  well  known  that  the  death  of  the  emprei 
Nena  happened  in  a  most  miraculous  juncture,  i&i 
that  if  she  had  lived  two  months  longer  your  illi> 
trious  family  would  have  been  deprived  of  yoor  ri^: 
and  we  should  have  seen  an  usurper  on  your  tfaito^, 
who  would  have  wholly  changed  the  constitution  •>' 
this  empire,  both  civil  and  sacred ;  and  althouj^i  tLi 
empress  died  in  a  most  opportune  season,  yet  t*- 
peaceable  entrance  of  your  majesty's  father  rj 
effected  by  a  continual  series  of  miracles.  The  vn'i 
of  this  appears  by  that  unnatural  rebellion  which  tix 
Yortes  raised  without  the  least  provocation  in  tie 
first  year  of  the  late  emperor's  reign,  which  ua)  >' 
sufficient  to  convince  your  majesty  that  every  w>al  d 
that  denomination  was,  is,  and  will  be  for  ewr.  i 
favourer  of  the  pretender,  a  mortal  enemy  to  ;  '^ 
illustrious  family,  and  an  introducer  of  new  gods  ia^' 
the  empire.  Upon  this  foundation  was  built  thetrhl^' 
conduct  of  our  afiairs ;  and  since  a  great  majon? 
of  the  kingdom  vru  at  that  time  reckoned  to  feroor 
the  Yortes  faction,  who  in  the  regular  course  of  ciK- 
tions  must  certainly  have  been  chosen  memben  ti 
the  senate  then  to  be  convoked,  it  was  neeesaari  b; 
the  force  of  money  to  infiuence  elections  in  w^-* 
manner  that  your  majesty's  father  might  have  a  $«'• 
ficient  number  to  weigh  down  the  scale  on  his  m^^^ 
and  thereby  carry  on  those  measures  which  to^ 
only  secure  him  and  his  family  in  the  poiseKion  •/ 
the  empire.  To  support  this  original  plan  1  csos« 
into  the  service,  but  the  members  of  the  «cai" 
knowing  themselves  every  day  more  necesssry.  upos 
the  choosing  uf  a  new  senate  I  found  the  chir^ 
to  increase,  and  that  after  they  were  chosen  the)  is- 
sisted  upon  an  increase  of  their  pensiontt  beca^"^ 
they  well  knew  that  the  work  could  not  be  rarri^l 
on  without  them,  and  I  was  more  general  in  ci* 
donatives  because  I  thought  it  was  more  ki  <^*- 
honour  of  the  crovm  that  every  vote  should  f*« 
without  a  division,  and  that  when  a  debate  was  pro- 
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posed,  it  shoaid  immediately  be  quashed,  by  putting 
the  question. 

"Sir,  the  date  of  the  present  senate  is  expired, 
and  your  imperial  majesty  is  now  to  convoke  a  new 
uae,  which  I  confess  will  be  somewhat  more  expen- 
lire  than  the  last,  because  the  Yortes  from  your 
/aTourable  reception  hare  begun  to  resume  a  spirit 
whereof  the  country  had  some  intelligence  ;  and  we 
know  the  majority  of  the  people,  without  proper 
management,  would  be  still  in  that  fatal  interest 
HoweTer,  I  dare  undertake,  with  the  charge  only  of 
four  hundred  thousand  sprangs  [about  a  million 
fterliog],  to  return  as  great  a  majority  of  senators 
of  the  true  stamp  as  your  majesty  can  desire.  As  to 
the  sums  of  money  paid  in  toreign  courts,  I  hope  in 
tome  years  to  esse  the  nation  of  them,  when  we 
and  our  neighbours  come  to  a  good  understanding. 
HoweTer,  I  will  be  bold  to  say  they  are  cheaper  thim 
a  \rar  where  your  majesty  is  to  be  a  principal. 

"  The  pensions  indeed  to  senators  and  other  per- 
sons must  needs  increase  from  the  restlTeness  of 
wme  and  scrupulous  nature  of  others,  and  the  new 
membera,  who  are  unpractised,  must  have  better  en- 
couragement: howeyer,  I  dare  undertake  to  bring 
the  eTentual  charge  within  eight  hundred  thousand 
sprangs.  But  to  make  this  easy  there  shall  be  new 
funds  raiaed,  of  which  I  have  scTcral  schemes  ready, 
without  taxing  bread  or  flesh,  which  shall  be  resenred 
to  more  pressing  occasions. 

"  Your  majesty  knows  it  is  the  laudable  custom 
o[  all  eastern  princes  to  leave  the  whole  management 
of  aifaira,  both  cItiI  and  military,  to  their  Tillers. 

**  The  appointments  for  your  family  and  private 
yune  ahaii  exceed  those  of  your  predecessors ;  you 
■hall  be  at  no  trouble  further  than  to  appear  some, 
times  in  council,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me ;  you  shall 
hear  no  clamour  or  complaints;  your  senate  shall 
upon  occasion  declare  you  the  best  of  princes,  the 
^ther  of  your  country,  the  arbiter  of  Asia,  the  de> 
fender  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  delight  of  mankind. 
"  Sir,  hear  not  those  who  would  most  falsely,  im- 
piously, stnd  maliciously  insinuate  that  your  govem- 
nent  can  be  carried  on  without  that  wholesome 
leceisary  expedient  of  sharing  the  public  revenue 
Rith  your  fiuthful  deserving  senators.  This  I  know 
ny  enemies  are  pleased  to  call  bribery  and  corruption. 
3«  it  so :  but  I  insist  that  without  this  bribery  and  cor- 
vption  the  wheels  of  government  Trill  not  turn,  or  at 
»at  will  be  apt  to  take  fire  like  other  wheels  unless 
hey  be  greased  at  proper  times.  If  an  angel  from 
leaven  should  descend  to  govern  this  empire  upon 
ny  other  scheme  than  what  our  enemies  call  cor- 
iiption,  he  must  return  from  whence  he  came  and 
^aTe  the  work  undone. 

"  Sir,  it  is  well  known  we  are  a  trading  nation, 
nd  consequently  cannot  thrive  In  a  bargain  where 
othing  is  to  be  gained.  The  poor  electors  who  run 
om  their  shops  or  the  plough  for  the  service  of 
tfir  country,  sure  they  not  to  be  considered  for  their 
ibour  and  their  loyalty  t  The  candidates  who  Tvith 
ke  hasard  of  their  persons,  the  loss  of  their  cha- 
"Cters,  and  the  ruin  of  their  fortunes,  are  preferred 
*  the  senate  in  a  country  where  they  are  strangers 
^fore  the  very  lords  of  the  soil,  sure  they  not  to  be 
warded  for  their  seal  to  your  majesty's  service,  and 
ttlifled  to  lire  in  your  metropolis  as  becomes  the 
stre  of  their  stations  1 

*^  Sir,  Iff  hare  given  great  numbers  of  the  most 
ofitable  employments  among  my  own  relations  and 
tarnt  allies,  it  was  not  out  of  any  partiality,  but  be- 
uae  I  know  them  best  and  can  best  depend  upon 
em.  I  have  been  at  the  pains  to  mould  and  cul- 
iate  their  opinions.  Abler  heads  might  probably 
ire  been  found,  but  they  would  not  be  equally 
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under  my  direction.  A  huntsman  who  has  the  ab- 
solute command  of  his  dogs  Tvill  hunt  more  effec- 
tually than  with  a  better  pack,  to  whose  manner  and 
cry  he  is  a  stranger. 

'*  Sir,  upon  the  whole,  I  will  appeal  to  all  those 
who  best  knew  your  royal  father,  whether  that  blessed 
monarch  had  ever  one  anxious  thought  for  the  public, 
or  disappointment,  or  uneasiness,  or  want  of  money 
for  all  his  occasions  during  the  time  of  my  adminis- 
tration t  And  how  happy  the  people  confessed  them- 
selves to  be  under  such  a  king  I  leave  to  their  own 
numerous  addresses,  which  all  politicians  will  allow 
to  be  the  most  infallible  proof  how  any  nation  stands 
affected  to  their  aovereign." 

Lelop-Aw  having  ended  his  speech  and  struck  his 
forehead  thrice  against  the  table,  as  the  custom  is  in 
Japan,  sat  down  with  great  complacency  of  mind 
and  much  applause  of  his  adherents,  as  might  be 
observed  by  their  countenances  smd  their  wluspers. 
But  the  emperor's  behaviour  T?as  remarkable,  for 
during  the  whole  harangue  he  appeared  equally  at- 
tentive and  uneasy.  After  a  short  pause  his  majesty 
commanded  that  some  other  counsellor  should  de- 
liver his  thoughts,  either  to  confirm  or  object  against 
what  had  been  spoken  by  Lelop-Aw. 


SHORT  REMARKS  ON 

BISHOP  BURNETTS  HISTORY. 


This  author  is  in  most  particulars  the  worst  quali- 
fied for  an  historian  that  ever  I  met  with.  His 
s^le  ia  rough,  full  of  improprieties,  in  expressions 
often  Scotch,  and  often  such  as  are  used  by  the 
meanest  people.  He  discovers  a  great  scarcity  of 
words  and  phrases,  by  repeating  the  same  several 
hundred  times  for  want  of  capacity  to  vary  them. 
His  observations  are  mean  and  trite,  and  very  often 
false.  His  Secret  History  is  generally  made  up  of 
coffee-house  scandals,  or  at  best  from  reports  at  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  hand.  The  account  of  the 
pretender's  birth  would  only  become  sm  old  woman 
in  a  chimney-comer.  His  vanity  runs  intolerably 
through  the  whole  book,  affecting  to  have  been  of 
consequence  at  nineteen  years  old,  and  while  he  was 
a  little  Scotch  parson  of  40/.  a-year.  He  Tiras  a  gen- 
tleman bom,  and  in  the  time  of  his  vouth  and  vigour 
drew  in  an  old  maiden  daughter  of  a  Scotch  earl  to 
marry  him.*  His  characters  are  miserably  Trrought, 
in  msmy  things  mistaken,  and  all  of  them  detracting, 
except  of  those  who  were  friends  to  the  presbyte- 
rians.  That  early  love  of  liberty  he  boasts  of  is  ab« 
solutely  false,  for  the  first  book  that  I  believe  he 
ever  published  is  an  entire  treatise  in  favour  of  pas- 
sive obedience  and  absolute  poTirer,  so  that  his  reflec- 
tions on  the  clergy  for  asserting  and  then  changing 
those  principles  come  very  improperly  from  him. 
He  is  the  most  partial  of  all  Tvriters  that  ever  pre- 
tended so  much  to  impartiality,  stnd  yet  I  who  knew 
him  well  am  convinced  that  he  is  as  impartial  as  he 
could  possibly  find  in  his  heart ;  I  am  sure  more 
than  I  ever  expected  from  him,  particularly  in  his 
accounts  of  the  papist  and  fanatic  plots.  This  work 
may  more  properly  be  called  a  History  of  Scotland 
during  the  Author's  Time,  with  some  Digressions 
relating  to  England,  rather  than  deserve  the  title  he 
gives  it,  for  I  believe  two-thirds  of  it  relate  only  to 
that  beggarly  nation  and  their  insignificant  brangles 
and  factions.  What  he  succeeds  best  in  is  in  giving 
extracts  of  arguments  and  debates  in  council  or  par- 
liament. Nothing  recommends  his  book  but  the 
recency  of  the  facts  he  mentions,  most  of  them  being 
■  Lady  Msiguet  KsiuMdy,  daughtn  to  the  esri  of  Caaiilli. 
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ttill  in  memory,  especially  the  story  of  the  ReTolution, 
which  however  is  not  so  well  told  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  one  who  affects  to  have  had  so  consi- 
derable a  share  in  it.  After  all,  he  was  a  man  of 
generosity  and  good-nature,  and  very  commmiica- 
tive ;  but  in  his  ten  last  years  was  absolutely  party- 
mad,  and  fancied  he  saw  i>opery  under  erery  bush. 
He  has  told  me  many  passages  not  mentioned  in 
his  history,  and  many  Uiat  are,  but  with  seTeral 
circumstances  suppressed  or  idtered.  He  neyer  giTCS 
a  good  character  without  one  essential  point,  that 
the  person  was  tender  to  dissenters,  and  thought 
many  things  in  the  church  ought  to  be  amended. 

Setting  up  for  a  maxim^  laying  down  for  a  mcun'm, 
elapt  vpf  and  some  other  words  and  phrases  he  uses 
many  hundred  times. 

Cut  out  for  a  court ;  a  pardoning  planet ;  elapt  up  ; 
left  in  the  lurch;  the  mob;  outed;  a  great  beauty ; 
went  roundly  to  toork :  all  these  phrases,  used  by  the 
vulgar,  show  him  to  hare  kept  mean  or  illiterate 
company  in  his  youth. 


EXTRACTS  FROM 

SWIFT'S  REMAEKS 

ON  "BURNErS  HISTORY  OP  HIS  OWN  TIMES;" 
rouo  xDmoK.  1794. 


Prefacb,  p.  3.  Burnet.  "  Indeed  the  peevishness, 
the  ill-nature,  and  the  ambition  of  many  clergymen 
has  sharpened  my  spirits  perhaps  too  much  against 
them — so  I  warn  my  readers  to  take  all  that  I  say 
on  those  heads  with  some  grains  of  allowance." — 
Swift.   **  I  will  take  his  warning.** 

P.  11.  Burnet.  **  Colonel  Titus  assured  me  that 
he  had  it  from  king  Charles  I.'s  own  mouth,  that  he 
was  well  assured  his  brother,  prince  Henry,  was 
poisoned  by  the  earl  of  Somerset's  means." — Swift. 
"  Titus  was  the  greatest  rogue  in  England." 

P.  18.  Burnet.  **  Oowry's  conspiracy  against 
king  James  was  confirmed  to  me  by  my  fiither."— 
SwSft.  "  And  yet  Melville  makes  nothing  of  it." 

P.  20.  Burnet.  **  Charles  I.  had  such  an  un- 
gracious way  of  bestowing  favours  that  the  manner 
of  bestowing  was  almost  as  mortifying  as  the  favour 
was  obliging." — Swift.  "  Not  worth  knowing." 

P.  23.  Burnet.  **  This  person  (Mr.  Stewart),  who 
was  only  a  private  gentleman,  became  so  consider- 
able that  he  was  raised  by  several  degrees  to  be 
made  earl  of  Traquair,  and  lord-treasurer  of  Scotland, 
and  was  in  great  favour;  but  suffered  afterwards 
such  a  reverse  of  fortune  that  I  saw  him  so  low  that 
he  wanted  bread ;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that 
he  died  of  hunger." — Swift.  '<  A  strange  death ! 
Perhaps  it  was  want  of  meat !" 

P.  26.  Burnet.  "  How  careful  lord  Balmerinoch's 
father  was  to  preserve  the  petition  and  the  papers 
relating  to  that  trial,  of  which,  says  he,  I  never  saw 
any  copy  besides,  and  which  I  have  now  by  me,  and 
which  indeed  is  a  very  noble  piece,  full  of  curious 
matter."->Siof/2l.  "  Puppy !" 

P.  28.  Burtiet.  "  The  earl  ^f  Argyle  was  a  more 
solemn  sort  of  man,  grave  and  sober,  and  free  of  aU 
scandalous  vices." — Swift.  **  As  a  man  is  free  of  a 
corporation  he  means." 

P.  20.  Burnet.  "  The  lord  Wharton  and  the  lord 
Howard  of  Escrick  undertook  to  deliver  some  of 
these ;  which  they  did,  and  were  elapt  up  upon  it." 
SwUi.  **  What  dignity  of  expression !" 

P.  30.  Burnet.  **  King  Charles  I.  was  now  in 
great  straits — his  treasure  was  exhausted — his  sub- 
jects highly  irritated— his  ministry  frightened,  being 
exposed  to  the  anger  and  justice  of  parliament     He 


loved  high  and  rough  methods ;  but  had  neither  the 
skill  to  conduct  them  nor  the  height  of  geoios  to 
manage  them." — Swift.  «*  Not  one  good  qwlit) 
named." 

P.  31.  Burnet,  "  The  queen  of  Charles  I.  wm  » 
woman  of  great  vivacity  of  conversatioii*  and  lored 
all  her  life  long  to  be  wi  intriguee  of  aU  iortf/*- 
Swift.  "  Not  of  love,  I  hope." 

P.  34.  Burnet.  **  Dickison,  Blair,  Ratberford, 
Baily,  Cant,  and  other  popular  preachers  in  Scot- 
land,  affected  great  sublimities  in  devotion.  Th«T 
poured  themselves  out  in  their  prayers  mih  %  load 
voice  and  often  with  many  tears.  They  had  bul  in 
ordinary  proportion  of  learning  among  them ;  wme 
what  of  Hebrew  and  very  litUe  Greek.  Books  of 
controversy  with  the  papists,  but  above  til  with 
the  Arminians,  was  the  height  of  their  rtudy."- 
Swift.  *«  Great  nonsense !  Rutherford  wi*  half  fool, 

half  mad." 

P.  40.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  bad  effect*  of  the 
marquis  of  Montrose's  expedition  and  defeat,  mt 
**  It  alienated  the  Scots  much  from  the  king:  it  ex- 
alted all  that  were  enemies  to  peace ;  and  tbe^ 
seemed  to  be  some  colour  for  all  those  aiper««tf 
that  they  had  cast  on  the  king,  aa  if  he  had  been  a 
a  correspondence  with  the  Irish  rebels  when  ik 
worst  tribe  had  been  thus  employed  by  him."- 
Swift.  **  Lord  Clarendon  differs  from  all  this." 

P.  41.  Burnet.  "  The  earl  of  Essex  told  me  thi' 
he  had  taken  all  the  pains  he  could  to  inquire  iGt< 
the  origin  of  the  Irish  massacre ;  but  could  nertf 
see  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  king  had  any  i^ 
cession  to  iV*— Swift.  **  And  who  hut  a  beatit^ 
beUevedltt" 

P.  42.  Burnet.  Arguing  with  the  Scoti  cat- 
ceming  the  propriety  of  the  king's  death,  he  ^ 
serves  that  Drummond  said,  ••  That  Cromwell  m 
pUinly  the  better  of  them  at  their  own  weaponi"- 
Swift.  "  And  Burnet  thought  a»  Cromwell  did." 

P.  46.  Burnet.  "  Fairfiax  was  much  dirtiactt^  o 
his  mind,  and  changed  purposes  often  every  day."- 
Swift.  **  Fairfax  had  hardly  common  sense." 

P.  49.  B%imet.  **  I  will  not  enter  further  intotk 
military  part ;  for  I  remember  an  advice  of  n«s»' 
Schombeig,  never  to  meddle  in  the  relation  of  v^ 
tary  matters.  His  observation  was,  *  Some  tSf^ 
to  relate  those  affkirs  in  all  the  terms  of  ^v*^ 
which  they  committed  great  errors,  that  exp<** 
them  to  the  scorn  of  all  commanden,  veho  o^ 
despise  relations  that  pretend  to  exadneas  v^^ 
there  were  blunders  in  every  part  of  them.' "— *[; ' 
**  Very  foolish  advice ;  for  soldiers  cannot  write' 

P.  60.  Burnet.  •«  Laud's  defence  of  himself  ^^^^^ 
in  the  Tower  is  a  very  mean  pexformance.  In  »*^ 
particulars  Jie  excuses  himself  by  this,— that  he  »« 
but  one  of  many  who  either  in  council,  itar^haff**^* 
or  high  commission,  voted  illegal  things.  >^' 
thou^  this  was  true,  yet  a  chief  minister,  and  ctz 
in  high  favour,  determines  the  rest  so  moch  i» 
they  are  little  better  than  machines  acted  by  h* 
On  other  occasions  he  says,  •  the  thing  wsa  prt*"* 
but  by  one  witness.'  Now  how  strong  soew  ^ 
defence  may  be  in  law,  it  is  of  no  force  in  appeai*^ 
the  world;  for  if  a  thing  is  true  it  is  nomatterh'^ 
fuU  or  defective  the  proof  u.**— Swift  «  AUtha  - 
full  of  malice  and  ill  judgment." 

P.  60.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  Basilicon,  "  sj" 
posed  to  be  written  by  Charles  V^^Swift.  "  I  ^^\  ^ 
is  a  poor  treatise,  and  that  the  king  did  not  wn^  ^ 
P.  61.  Burnet.  '*  Upon  the  king's  death  tf' 
Scots  procUimed  his  son  king,  and  sent  o^'J  ^ 
George  Winran,  that  married  my  greai  aitnt,  ^ 
treat  with  him  while  he  was  in  the  iale  of  J««^^ 
^Swift.  "  Was  that  the  reason  why  he  wa»  «oi 
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P.  S3.  Bmmei,  *•  King  Charles  II.,  when  in  Scot* 
land,  wrought  himself  into  as  grave  a  deportment  as 
be  coald.  He  heard  many  prayers  and  sermons, 
•ome  of  great  length.  I  remember,  in  one  fast-day, 
there  were  six  sermons  preached  without  intermis- 
lioD.  I  was  there  myself,  and  not  a  little  weary  of 
•0  tedious  a  senrice." — Swift,  **  Burnet  waa  not 
then  eight  years  old." 

P.  61.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  period  of  the 
usurpation  in  Scotland — **  Cromwell  built  three  cita- 
(leU,  Leith,  Ayr,  and  Inverness,  besides  many  little 
fotU,  There  was  good  justice  done,  and  vice  was 
iuppressed  and  punished ;  so  that  we  always  reckon 
thote  eight  years  of  nsurpatlon  a  time  of  great  peace 
»nd  prosperity."--Sw(^.   «•  No  doubt  you  do." 

P.  63.  Btmut,  speaking  of  the  Scotch  preachers 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  says,  •*  The  crowds 
were  hr  beyond  the  capacity  of  their  churches  or 
the  reach  of  their  voices."— Stoj/l.  "And  the 
preaching  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  crowd — I 
belicTe  the  church  had  as  much  capacity  as  the 
miniiter." 

P.  64.  JSumsf.  '*  The  resolutions  sent  up  by  one 
Sbarpe,  who  had  been  long  in  England,  and  was  an 
utive  snd  an  eager  man." — Swift,  ••  Afterwards  a 
bnhop,  and  murdered." 

P.  66.  Burnet.  "Thus  Cromwell  had  all  the 
kinr't  party  in  a  net :  he  let  them  danee  in  at  plea- 
frure  snd  upon  occasions  elapt  them  up  for  a  short 
tine."— Swt/>.     ••  A  pox  of  his  elt^," 

P.  87.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  Restoration—"  Of 
>U  this,  Monk  had  both  the  praise  and  the  reward ; 
hr  I  have  been  told  a  very  small  share  of  it  belonged 
lo hiin."-.Siw;^.  "Malice." 

P*  126.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  execution  of  the 
Btpqiiis  of  Argyle  ;--8wi/t.  "  He  was  the  greatest 
riUsin  of  his  age." 

P.  127.  Burnet.  "  The  proceeding  against  War- 
•JflOQ  wu  soon  despatched." — Swijt,  "  Warriston 
na  an  abominable  dog." 

P*  134.  Burnet,  of  bishop  Leightoun's  character, 

*  The  grace  and  gravity  of  his  pronunciation  was 
sch,  that  few  heard  him  without  a  very  sensible 
notion — his  style,  however,  was  rather  too  fine." — 
^fi^  "A  ikult  that  Bumet  is  not  guilty  of." 

P'  140.  Bumet,  "  Leightoun  did  not  stand  much 
<pon  it.  He  did  not  think  orders  given  without 
t>bopi  were  nuU  and  void.  He  thought  the  forms 
f  P>Temment  were  not  settled  by  such  positive 
^^  u  were  unalterable,  but  only  by  apostolical 
'vtices  which,  as  he  thought,  authorised  epiaco- 
*<7»  u  the  best  form :  yet  he  did  not  think  it  ne- 
^*nry  to  the  being  of  a  chureh,  but  he  thought  that 
^ry  church  might  make  such  rules  of  ordinations 

•  thpy  pleased." — Bwift,  "  Here's  a  specimen  of 
?*«';  — MwA  f^thought  f —  thought  f— think  .'— 
^Atr 

P*  IM.  Bwmet,  speaking  of  a  proclamation  for 
wting  up  200  churches  in  one  day  ! — "  Sharpe 
ii(i  to  myself  ha  knew  nothing  of  it ;  yet  he  was 
*d  it  was  done  without  his  having  any  share 
I  it,  for  by  it  he  was  furnished  with  somewhat  in 
^h  he  waa  no  way  eoneemed,  upon  which 
[  mieht  cast  all  the  blame  of  all  that  followed  ;  yet 
n  was  sniuble  enough  to  a  maxim  that  he  and  all 
St  lort  of  people  set  up— that  the  execution  of  the 
^  was  that  by  which  ail  governments  maintained 
^tr  strength,  aa  well  as  their  honour." — Swift, 
I^once !  Can  there  be  a  better  maxim  1" 
P-  163.  Bumet.  "John  Goodwin  and  Milton 
^  al«o  escape  all  censure,  to  the  surprise  of  all 
*'P|*."— fiipf/r.  "  He  censures  even  mercy." 
Ibid.  Bumet.  <•  Milton  waa  not  excepted  out  of 
r*  ActoflndemnitTx  and  afterwards  he  came  out 


of  his  concealment  and  lived  many  Tears,  mueh  visit- 
ed by  all  strangers  and  much  admired  by  all  at 
home  for  the  poems  he  writ,  though  he  was  then 
blind  ;  chiefly  that  of  <  Paradise  Lost,'  in  which 
there  is  a  nobleness  both  of  contrivance  and  execu- 
tion, that,  though  he  affected  to  write  in  blank  verse, 
without  rhyme,  and  made  many  new  and  rough 
words,  yet  it  waa  esteemed  the  beautifuUest  and 
perfectest  poem  that  ever  was  writ,  at  least  in  our 
Ianguage."-~^%M/).  **  A  mistake  1 — for  it  is  in  Eng^ 
Ueh." 

P.  164.  Bumet.  "The  great  share  that  sir  Henry 
Yane  had  in  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford, 
and  in  the  whole  turn  of  afiairs  to  the  total  change 
of  government,  but  above  all  the  great  opinion  tlut 
was  had  of  his  parts  and  capacity  to  embroil  matters 
again,  made  the  court  think  it  necessary  to  put  him 
out  of  the  way." — Swift.  "  A  malicious  turn  !^-Yane 
was  a  dangerous  enthusiastic  beast." 

Ibid.  Bumet.  "  When  sir  Henry  Yane  saw  his 
death  was  designed,  he  composed  himself  to  it  with 
a  resolution  that  surprised  all  who  knew  how  little 
of  that  was  natural  to  him.  Some  instances  of  this 
were  very  extraordinary,  though  they  cannot  be 
mentioned  with  deceneg,** — Swift.  "  His  lady  eon* 
eeivedhj  him  the  night  before  his  execution." 

P.  180.  Bumet,  speaking  of  the  dissenters  in 
Charles  II.'s  time  looking  for  a  new  liturgy,  con- 
tinues, "But  all  this  was  overthrown  by  Baxter, 
who  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and,  if  he  had  not 
meddled  in  too  many  things,  would  have  been 
esteemed  one  of  the  learned  men  of  the  age.  He 
writ  near  two  hundred  booke.** — Swift.  "  Yery  sad 
ones  indeed !" 

P.  186.  Bumet,  speaking  of  the  great  fines  raised 
on  the  church  ill  applied,  proceeds,  "  If  the  half 
had  been  applied  to  the  buying  of  tithes  or  glebes 
for  small  vicarages,  here  a  foundation  had  been  laid 
for  a  great  and  effectual  reformation." — Swift.  "  He 
Judges  here  right,  in  my  opinion." 

Ibid.  Bumet,  continuing  the  same  subject, 
"  The  men  of  merit  and  services  were  loaded  with 
many  livings  and  many  dignities.  With  tins  acces- 
sion of  wealth  there  broke  in  upon  the  church  a 
great  deal  of  luxury  and  high  living,  on  the  pretence 
of  hospitality,  whilst  others  made  purchases  and  left 
great  estates,  most  of  which  we  have  seen  melt 
away." — Swift.  "  An  uncharitable  aggravation,  a 
base  innuendo." 

P.  189.  Bumet.  "Patrick  was  a  great  preacher 
and  wrote  well  on  the  Scriptures.  He  was  a  labors 
ious  man  in  his  function,  of  great  strictness  of  life, 
but  a  little  too  severe  against  those  who  differed  from 
him  ;  but  that  was  where  he  thought  their  doctrines 
strudL  at  the  fundamentals  of  religion.  He  be- 
came afterwards  more  moderate." — Swift.  "  Yes, 
for  he  turned  a  rank  Whig." 

P.  190.  Bumet,  "Archbishop  Tenison  was  a 
very  learned  man,  endowed  schools,  set  up  a  public 
library,"  ftc,  Ac^Swift.  "The  dullest  gocnd-for- 
nothing  man  I  ever  knew." 

P.  191.  Bumet,  condemning  the  bad  style  of 
preaching  before  Tillotson,  Lloyd,  and  Stillingfleet, 
says,  "  Their  discourses  were  long  and  heavy ;  all 
wMMpyebaM,  full  of  many  sayings  of  different  lan- 
guage."— Swift.  "A  noble  epithet!  How  came 
Burnet  not  to  learn  this  style  t  He  surely  neglected 
his  own  talenta." 

P.  193.  Bumet,  speaking  of  the  first  formation 
of  the  Royal  Society,  "  Many  physicians  and  other 
ingenious  men  went  into  a  society  for  natural 
philosophy,  but  he  who  laboured  most  was  Robert 
Boyle,  the  earl  of  Cork's  youngest  son,  who  was 
looked  upon  by  all  who  knew  him  as  a  very  perfect 
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pattern.  He  was  a  very  deYOut  christian,  humble 
and  modest  almost  to  a  &ult ;  of  a  most  spotless  and 
exemplary  life  in  all  respects.  He  was  highly 
charitable,  and  was  a  mortified  and  self-denied  man 
that  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing  good. 
He  neglected  his  person,  despised  the  world,  and 
liTcd  abstracted  from  all  pleasures,  designs,  and  in- 
terest."— Swift,  "  And  yet  Boyle  was  a  very  silly 
writer." 

P.  195.  Burnet,  **  Peter  Walsh,  who  was  the 
honestest  and  learnedest  man  I  eTer  knew  among 
the  Popish  clergy,  often  told  me  there  was  nothing 
which  the  whole  Popish  party  feared  more  than  an 
union  of  those  of  the  church  of  England  with  the 
presbyterians.  The  papists  had  but  two  maxims, 
from  which  they  never  departed.  The  one  was  to 
divide  us,  and  the  other,  to  keep  themselves  united." 
— Swf/i.  "Roguel!!" 

P.  202.  Burnet,  *<The  queen-mother  had 
brought  over  from  France  one  Mrs.  Stewart,  a  great 
beauty,"Smft.  **  A  pretty  phrase  this  1" 

P.  203.  Burnet.  "  One  of  the  first  things  that 
was  done  this  session  of  parliament  (1663),  was  t?te 
execution  of  my  tmfortunate  unele  iVarritton.  He 
was  so  disordered,  both  in  body  and  mind,  that  it 
was  a  reproach  to  gOTemment  to  proceed  against 
him.  He  was  brought  before  the  parliament  to  hear 
what  he  had  to  say  why  his  execution  should  not  be 
awarded.  He  spoke  long,  but  in  a  disordered  and 
broken  strain,  which  his  enemies  fancied  had  been 
put  on  to  create  pity.  He  was  sentenced  to  die. 
His  deportment  was  unequal,  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  man  in  his  condition ;  yet  when  the  day  of 
execution  came  be  was  very  serene ;  be  was  cheer- 
ful and  seemed  fully  satisfied  with  his  death.  He 
read  a  speech  twice  oyer  on  the  scaffold,  that  to  my 
knowledge  he  composed  himself,  in  which  he  justi- 
fied all  the  proceedings  in  the  covenant,  and  asserted 
his  own  sincerity ;  but  condemned  his  joining  with 
Cromwell  and  the  sectaries  ;  though  even  in  &nt  his 
intentions  had  been  sincere  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  the  security  of  religion.  Lord  Lau- 
derdale had  lived  in  great  friendship  with  him  ;  but 
he  saw  the  king  was  so  set  against  him,  that  he, 
who  at  all  times  took  more  care  of  himself  than  of 
his  friends,  would  not  in  so  critical  a  time  seem  to 
favour  a  man  whom  the  presbyterians  had  set  up  as 
a  sort  of  an  idol  amongst  them,  and  on  whom  they 
did  depend  more  than  on  any  other  man  alire." — 
Swift,  **  Pray,  was  this  Warriston  hanged  or  be- 
headed t    A  Tery  fit  uncle  for  such  a  bishop !" 

P.  220.  z  BumeL  ''Pensionary  De  Witt  had  the 
notion  of  a  commonwealth  from  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  from  thence  he  came  to  fancy  that  an 
army  commanded  by  officers  of  their  own  country 
was  both  more  in  their  own  power  and  would  serve 
them  with  the  more  seal,  since  they  themseWes  had 
such  an  interest  in  their  success." — Swift,  **He 
ought  to  haye  judged  the  contrary." 

P.  225.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  slight  rebellion 
in  the  west,  1666,  says,  **The  rest  of  the  rebels  were 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  king's 
troops  were  not  in  case  to  pursue  them,  for  they 
were  a  poor,  harmless  company  of  men  become  mad 
with  oppression."^iSrir(ff.  **  A  fair  historian  !" 

P.  238.  Burnet.  **  Sir  John  Cunningham  was 
not  only  an  eminent  lawyer,  but  was,  above  all,  a 
man  of  eminent  probity  and  of  a  sweet  temper,  tjid 
indeed  one  of  the  piouaeet  men  of  the  nation." — 
Swift.  "Pray  is  that  Scotch!" 

P.  242.  Burnet.  **  When  the  peace  of  Breda  was 
concluded,  the  king  vnit  to  the  Scottish  coimcil  and 
communicated  that  to  them,  and  with  that  signified 
that  it  was  his  pleasure  that  the  army  should  be 


disbanded." — Swift.  *'  Here  are  four  ihab  in  one 
line." 

P.  243.  Burnet.  "Sur  Robert  Monay,  appw 
hensiye  that  episcopacy  was  to  be  pulled  down, 
wrote  a  long  and  sorrowful  letter  to  Sheldon,  ind 
upon  that  Sheldon  wrote  a  yery  long  one  to  fir 
BLobert,  which  I  read,  and  found  more  tempenit 
than  I  could  haye  expected  from  him."^5in/{< 
*<  Sheldon  was  a  yery  great  and  excellent  mm." 

P.  245.  Bwmet.  **  The  countess  of  Dysait  wu  i 
woman  of  great  beauty,  but  of  fu  greater  psits ;  iht 
had  studi^,  not  only  diyinity  and  history,  b«t 
mathematics  and  philosophy.  She  wis  violent  is 
eyerything  she  set  about — a  violent  friend,  bnt  nud 
more  yiolent  enemy.  When  Lauderdale  wm  pri- 
soner after  Worcester  fight,  she  made  him  beUerc 
he  was  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  and  that  she  md 
it  by  her  intrigues  with  Cromwell."— Swijt  **Cn». 
well  had  gallantries  with  her." 

P.  253.  Burnet,  speaking  of  Sheldon's  mam- 
strating  with  the  king  about  his  mistresiei,  tik 
"  From  that  day  Sheldon  could  ncyer  recover  ik 
king's  confidence."— Stri/il.  '*  Sheldon  refused  tht 
sacrament  to  the  king,  for  liying  in  adultery." 

P.  267.  Burnet.  "Thus  lord  Claiendon  feUnnda 
the  common  fiite  of  great  ministers,  whose  eoploj- 
ment  exposes  them  to  enyy,  and  draws  upon  tb« 
the  indignation  of  all  who  are  disappointed  in  the; 
pretensions." — Swift  •*  Stupid  moralist  !*• 
r.  P.  268.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  earl  of  Koch«te. 
second  son  of  the  lord  Clarendon:  '*He  wis  thoufb! 
the  smoothest  man  in  the  court ;  and  during  sU  t^ 
disputes  concerning  his  father,  he  made  his  coait » 
dexterously  that  no  resentments  eyer  appeared  a 
that  head.  He  is  a  man  of  far  greater  parts  tlun  his 
brother  (who  in  resentment  of  his  fitther*!  iU-trn!- 
ment  always  opposed  the  court),  has  a  verjfffoedfm< 
but  speaks  not  gracefully."— Siw/f.  •«  Piay,  was  tb 
pen  of  gold  or  silyer  1" 

Ibid.  Burnet.  <*  In  a  conyersation  I  hsd  «tt^ 
the  king  in  his  closet,  I  was  struck  to  hear  a  prises 
of  his  course  of  life  so  much  disgusted  at  the  a&v- 
tion  and  coyetousness  of  the  clergy.  He  said,  if^' 
clergy  had  done  their  part,  it  would  have  bees  aa 
easy  matter  to  run  down  the  nonconformisls.  H' 
told  me,  he  had  a  chaplain  that  was  a  very  bov^ 
man,  but  a  yery  great  blockhead,  to  whom  ht  ^ 
giyen  a  liying  in  Suffolk  that  was  full  of  Uiit  »ft  ^ 
people.  He  had  gone  about  among  them  hm 
house  to  house,  though  he  could  not  imagine  wbti 
he  could  say  to  Uiem,  for  he  said  he  was  a  verysSl! 
fellow,  but  that  he  •  belieyed  his  nonsense  wHf- 
theirs,'  for  he  had  brought  them  all  to  chnrdi,  i£^ 
in  reward  for  his  diligence  he  had  giyen  bim  a  ^ 
shopric  in  Ireland."— Stof/t  "  Bishop  WoUey,  <^ 
Clonfert" 

P.  259.  Burnet.  "  If  the  sectaries  were  bofflW 
and  modest,  and  would  tell  what  would  satisfy  thcc 
there  might  be  some  colour  for  granting  tbeo  vof 
concessions."— Sto(^    •*  I  think  so  too." 

P.  263.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  king's  attadanff' 
to  Nell  Gwyn,  says,  "And  yet  after  aU  he  jtf'^ 
treated  her  with  the  deoeneiee  of  a  miatresi."— ^/' 
**  Pray,  what  decenciea  are  these  V 

Ibid.  Burnet.  "The  king  had  another  ni»t«* 
who  was  managed  by  lord  Shaftesbury,  who  ▼»  ^ 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  (one  Boberts),  in  wisa 
her  first  education  had  so  deep  a  root,  that  ti««r 
she  fell  into  many  scandalous  disord^s,  with  ^ 
dismal  adyentures  in  them  all,  yet  a  principle  of  r^ 
Ugion  was  so  deeply  laid  in  her,  that  tboiigh  it  ^ 
not  restrain  her,  yet  it  kept  alive  in  her  such  » c<!«^ 
stant  horror  of  sin  that  she  was  noyer  easy  in  «»  ^^ 
course  of  life,  and  died  with  great  aense  ci  herts- 
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mtt  conduct.  I  wm  ofien  with  her  the  last  three 
moDthi  of  her  life."-— ^^m^.  **  Was  she  handsome 
then  f 

P.  265.  Bumet.  **8edley  had  a  more  copious 
wit  and  sudden  than  that  which  furnished  a  per- 
petosl  ran  of  discourse ;  hut  he  was  not  so  correct 
u  lord  Dorset,  nor  so  sparkling  as  lord  Rochester." 
—Svift    «•  No  better  a  critic  in  wit  than  in  style." 

P.  266.  Burnet.  <*Lord  Robarts,  afterwaids  earl 
of  Radnor,  who  succeeded  the  duke  of  Ormond  in 
his  goTerament  of  Ireland,  was  a  morose  man,  be- 
lieved to  be  sincerely  Just  and  as  wise  as  a  cynical 
humour  could  allow  him  to  he."'^Svnft,  <*  How 
doe«  that  hinder  wisdom  1" 

P.  273.  Bumei.  "Charles  II.  confessed  himself  a 
pspitt  to  the  prince  of  Orange ;  and  the  prince  told 
me  he  nerer  spoke  of  this  to  any  other  person  till 
^  Ait  death.'*^8wift    "What!   after  Mm  own 

P.  288.  Burnet,  **  The  Episcopal  party  thought  I 
inteuded  to  make  myself  popular  at  their  cost ;  so 
they  began  that  strain  of  fury  and  calamny  that  has 
punued  me  erer  since  from  that  eort  of  people,**— 
Sicift,    **  A  citU  term  for  all  who  are  Episcopal!" 

P.  298.  Bumei,  *'In  compiling  the  memoirs  of  the 
liuke  of  HamUton,  I  found  there  materials  for  a 
▼ery  large  history.  I  writ  it  with  great  sincerity 
uid  concealed  none  of  their  errors.  I  did  indeed 
conceal  seyeral  things  that  related  to  the  king.  I 
left  out  some  passages  that  were  in  his  letters,  in 
•oroe  of  which  was  too  much  weakness." — Swift, 
*<  These  letters  if  they  had  been  published  could  not 
hsve  giTcn  a  worse  character  of  him." 

P.  300.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  Scotch  clergy  re- 
fusing to  be  made  bishops,  says,  <«  They  had  an  ill 
opinion  of  the  court,  and  could  not  be  brought  to 
Ijsve  their  retirement." — Swift,  •'  For  that  reason 
they  should  haTe  accepted  bishoprics." 

P.  303.  Burnet.  <«  Madame  (Charles  II.'s  sister) 
hsd  an  intrigue  with  another  person  whom  I  knew 
Weil,  the  count  of  Trerille.  When  she  was  in  her 
laH  agonies,  she  said  « Adieu,  TreviUe !'  He  was  so 
Mruck  with  this  accident  that  it  bad  a  good  effect  on 
aua ;  for  he  went  and  lived  many  years  amongst  the 
Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  and  became  both  a  very 
learned  and  derout  man.  He  came  afterwards  out 
uto  the  world.  I  saw  him  often.  He  was  a  man 
jf  a  Tery  sweet  temper,  only  a  little  too  formal  for  a 
rrenchman ;  but  he  was  very  sincere.  He  was  a 
'ansenist.  He  hated  the  JesuiU,  and  had  a  very 
aesn  opinion  of  the  king,  which  appeared  in  all  the 
iwances  in  which  it  was  safe  for  him  to  show  iL" 
"Sinft  •«  Pretty  Jumping  periods  !" 
P.  304.  Burnet,  ••When  a  foreign  minister  asked 
be  king's  leave  to  treat  with  Lockhart  in  his  master's 
•oie,  the  king  consented,  but  with  this  severe  re- 
action, that  he  believed  he  would  be  true  to  any- 
ody  but  himself."~;SiM^.  "  Does  he  mean,  Lock- 
sn  would  not  be  true  to  Lockhart  1" 
P.  306.  Burnet.  *' The  earl  of  Shaftesbury  was  the 
bief  man  who  advised  the  king  to  shut  up  the  ex- 
liequer."— Siw/i.  "  Clifford  had  the  merit  of  it," 
P.  321.  Bumet,  **  As  soon  as  king  WiUiam  was 
fought  into  the  command  of  the  armies,  he  told  me 
P  ppoke  to  De  Witt,  and  desired  to  Uve  in  an  entire 
mtidenee  with  him.  His  answer  was  cold,  so  he 
iw  he  could  not  depend  upon  him.  When  he  told 
)e  this,  he  added,  he  certainly  was  one  of  the  great- 
it  men  of  the  age,  and  he  believed  he  serv^  his 
>untry  faithfully."— Siw/i.  «•  And  yet,  for  all  this, 
le  prince  contrived  that  he  should  be  murdered." 
P*  322.  Bumet,  *■  In  this  famous  campaign  of 
ouis  XIV.  against  the  Dutch  (1672).  there  was  so 
nie  heart  or  Judgment  shown  in  the  management 


of  that  run  of  success,  that  when  that  year  is  properly 
set  out,  it  will  appear  to  be  one  of  the  least  glorious 
of  his  Wie**— Swift,  *« A  metaphor  only  fit  for  a 
gamester." 

.  F.  328.  Bumet,  *«  Prince  Waldeck  was  their  chief 
general,  a  man  of  great  compass  and  a  true  judgment, 
equally  able  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  camp.  But 
he  was  always  unsuccessful,  because  he  was  never 
furnished  according  to  the  schemes  he  had  laid  down. 
The  opinion  that  armies  had  of  him  as  an  unfortunate 
general  made  him  really  so ;  for  soldiers  cannot  have 
much  heart,  when  they  have  not  an  entire  confidence 
in  him  that  has  the  chief  command." — Swift,  "  When 
he  speaks  of  his  great  compass,  I  suppose  he  means 
he  was  very  fat." 

P.  329.  Bumet  **  It  seems  the  French  made  no 
great  account  of  their  prisoners,  for  they  released 
25,000  Dutch  for  60,000  crowns."—Sirty».  **  What ! 
ten  shillings  a  piece !  By  much  too  dear  for  a  Dutch* 
man." 

P.  337.  Bumet,  ••  This  year  (1672)  the  king  de- 
clared a  new  mistress,  and  made  her  duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  She  had  been  maid  of  honour  to 
madame,  the  king's  sister,  and  had  come  over  with 
her  to  Dover,  where  the  king  had  expressed  such  a 
regard  for  her  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
hated  the  duchess  of  Cleveland,  intended  to  put  her 
on  the  king,** — Swift,  **  Surely  he  means  the  con- 
trary." 

P.  341.  Bumet,  *<  Duke  of  Lauderdale  called  on 
me  all  of  a  sudden,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  the  project 
I  had  laid  before  him  of  putting  all  the  ousted  minis- 
ters by  couplee  into  parishes,  tluit  instead  of  wander- 
ing about  the  country  to  hold  conventicles,  they 
might  be  stationary,  and  may  have  half  a  benefice." 
— Swift,  **  A  pretty  Scotch  project !  instead  of  feed- 
\xi%  fifty,  you  starve  one  hundred,** 

P.  370.  Bumet,  **  I  was  ever  of  Nasanxien's  opi- 
nion, who  never  wished  to  see  any  more  synods  of 
the  clergy."     Swift     ''Dog !" 

P.  372.  BumH,  speaking  of  an  insurrection  in 
ScoUand,  says,  **  The  king  said  he  was  afraid  I  was 
too  busy,  and  wished  me  to  be  more  quiet." — Swift, 
•^The  king  knew  him  right." 

Ibid.  Bumet.  **  I  preached  in  many  of  the  churches 
in  London,  and  was  so  well  received,  that  it  was 
probable  I  might  be  accepted  of  in  any  way  that  de- 
pended on  a  popular  eleetion,** — Swift,  **  Very  much 
to  his  honour !" 

P.  373.  Bumet,  "This  violent  and  groundless 
prosecution  lasted  some  months;  and  during  this 
time  I  said  to  some  that  duke  Lauderdale  had  g^ne 
so  far  in  opening  some  wicked  designs  to  me,  that  I 
perceived  he  could  not  be  satisfied  unless  I  was  un- 
done ;  so  I  told  what  was  mentioned  before  of  the 
discourses  that  passed  between  him  and  me." — Swift, 
*«A  Scotch  dog!" 

P.  378.  Bumet,  **  I  will  henceforth  leave  the  ac- 
count of  our  af&irs  beyond  sea  wholly  to  Temple's 
letters,  in  which  they  are  very  truly  and  fVilly  set 
foTih,**^Swift,  <•  Sir  William  Temple  was  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  to  which  Bumet  was  a  stranger." 

P.  380.  Bumet,  speaking  of  his  being  pressed, 
before  parliament,  to  rev^  what  passed  between 
him  and  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  m  private;  and  the 
parliament,  in  case  of  refusal,  threatening  him ;  he 
says,  "Upon  this  I  yielded,  and  gave  an  account  of 
what  I  formerly  mentioned." — Swift,  •*  Treacher- 
oua  villain!" 

P.  382.  Bumet,  *<  Sir  Harbottle  Orimston  had 
always  a  great  tendemeeifor  dietentere,  though  still 
in  the  communion  of  the  churcW^-Swift,  **  Bur- 
net's test  of  all  virtues." 

Ibid.  Bumet.    "  Lady  Grimston  was  the  humbleatt 
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the  deToutest,  and  best  tempered  person  I  tyerkneto 
of  that  8orf*  (church  of  England) — Swift,  "  Ah  I 
rogue  V 

F.'392.  Burnet.  **  Sancrofl,  dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
was  raised  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  He  was  a  man 
of  solemn  deportment,  had  a  sullen  grayity  in  his 
looks,  and  was  considerably  learned.  He  had  put 
on  a  monastic  strictness,  and  liyed  abstracted  from 
company.  These  things,  together  with  his  liying 
unmarried  and  his  being  fixed  in  the  old  maxims  of 
high  loyalty,  and  a  superstitious  Taluing  of  little 
things,  made  the  court  conclude  that  he  was  a  man 
who  might  be  entirely  gained  to  serve  all  their  ends,  or 
at  least  that  he  .would  be  an  unactive  speculatiye  man, 
and  give  them  little  opposition  in  anything  they 
might  attempt,  when  they  had  more  promising  op- 
portunities."— Swift.     **  False  and  detracting." 

P.  406.  Burnet.  **  In  this  battle  between  the 
prince  of  Orange  (afterwards  king  William)  and  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  some  regiments  of  marines,  on 
whom  the  prince  depended,  did  basely  run  away ; 
yet  the  other  bodies  fought  so  well  that  he  lost  not 
much,  except  the  honour  of  the  day  J* — Swift.  "What 
he  was  pretty  well  used  to." 

P.  413.  Burnet.  *'  Upon  the  examination  of  Mit- 
chell before  the  privy-council  for  the  intended  assas- 
sination of  archbishop  Sharpe,  it  being  first  proposed 
to  cut  off  the  prisoner's  right  hand  and  then  his  left ; 
lord  Rothes,  who  was  a  pleasant  man,  said,  **  Then 
how  shall  he  wipe  his  b — cht*  This  is  not  very 
decent  to  be  mentioned  in  such  a  work  if  it  were  not 
necessary." — Swifi.  *'  As  decent  as  a  thousand  other 
passages :  so  he  might  have  spared  his  apology." 

P.  414.  Burnett  1°  the  last  article  of  the  above 
trial,  observes,  **  That  the  judge,  who  hated  Sharpe, 
as  he  went  up  to  the  bench,  passing  by  the  prisoner, 
whispered  him — *  Confess  nothing,  except  you  are 
sure  of  your  limbs  as  well  as  your  life.'  " — Stoift.  "  O 
rare  judge  I" 

P.  416.  Bumetf  speaking  of  the  execution  of  the 
above  Mitchell  for  the  attempt  against  Sharpe,  says, 
**  Yet  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  had  a  chaplain 
(Hickes),  afterwards  dean  of  Worcester,  who  pub- 
lished a  false  and  partial  relation  of  this  matter  in 
order  to  the  justifying  it." — Swift.  "  He  was  a  learn- 
ed and  a  pious  man." 

P.  425.  Burnet.  **  Titus  Oates  had  gotten  to  be  a 
chaplain  in  one  of  the  king's  ships,  from  which  he 
was  dismissed  upon  complaint  of  some  unnatural 
practices."— Sici/i.  "  Only  s y." 

P.  441.  Burnet.  **  On  the  impeachment  of  lord 
Danby,  Maynard,  an  ancient  and  eminent  lawyer, 
explahied  the  words  of  the  statute,  25  Edward  III., 
that  the  courts  of  law  could  not  proceed  but  upon 
one  of  the  crimes  there  enumerated,  but  the  par- 
liament had  still  a  power,  by  the  clause  in  that  act, 
to  declare  what  was  treason." — Sunft,  **  Yes,  by  a 
new  act,  but  not  by  a  retrospect  there ;  for  May- 
nard was  a  knave  and  afooly  with  all  hia  law.** 

P.  455.  Burnet.  "  The  bill  of  exclusion  certainly 
disinherited  the  next  heir,  which  the  king  and  par- 
liament might  do  as  well  as  any  private  man  might 
disinherit  his  next  heir." — Swift.  **  This  is  not  al- 
ways true  ;  yet  it  was  certainly  in  the  power  of  the 
king  and  parliament  to  exclude  the  next  heir." 

P.  459.  Burnet.  '*  For  a  great  while  I  thought  the 
limitations  proposed  in  the  excliision  bill  was  the 
wisest  and  best  method." — Swift.  **  It  was  the  wisest 
because  it  would  be  less  opposed,  and  the  king 
would  consent  to  itr— otherwise  an  exehuion  would 
have  done  better." 

Burnet,  speaking  of  the  party-writings  for  and 
against  the  presbyters  and  churchmen,  continues, 
'  •*.  chief  manager  of  all  these  angry  writings  was 
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one  sir  Roger  I'Estrange,  a  man  who  had  lived  io 
all  the  late  times,  and  was  furnished  with  many  pis- 
sages,  and  an  unexhausted  copiousness  in  vrhting." 
— Swift.     **  A  superficial  meddling  coxcomb." 

P.  483.  Burnet,  **  I  laid  open  the  crueltiea  of 
the  church  of  Rome  in  queen  Mary's  time,  irhMit 
were  not  then  known;  and  I  aggrmeated,  iboogfa 
very  truly,  the  danger'of  falling  under  the  power  uf 
that  religion."— Stp»/J.  "  A  bull  !" 

Ibid.  Burnet.  '*  Sprat  had  studied  a  polite  itjie 
much ;  but  there  was  ^little  strength  in  it  He  faai 
the  beginnings  of  learning  laid  well  in  him ;  but  ht 
has  allowed  himself^  in  a  course  of  some  yean,  is 
much  sloth  and  too  many  liberties." — Swift  **Yen 
false." 

P.  509.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  grand  juries  is 
the  latter  end  of  king  Charles's  reign  returning  i^ 
ramus  so  frequently  on  bills  of  indictment,  states, 
that  in  defence  of  those  iffnoramus  juries  it  mt 
said  *'  That  by  the  express  words  of  their  oath  tbn 
were  bound  to  make  true  presentments  ofvba 
should  appear  true  to  them ;  and  therefore  if  tite; 
did  not  believe  the  evidence  they  could  not  fimi  t 
bill,  though  sworn  to.  A  book  was  writ  to  snppe?) 
this,  in  which  both  law  and  reason,  were  brooglit  u> 
confirm  it." — Swift.  "  This  book  was  written  h 
lord  Somers." 

P.  525.  Burnet.  <*  Home  was  convicted  <a>  t^ 
credit  of  one  evidence.  Applications  'tis  tme  wm 
made  to  the  duke  of  York  for  saving  hia  life ;  bat  bi 
was  not  bom  under  a  pardoning  planet.*'-Si^ 
«*  SiUy  fop  I" 

Burnet,  speaking  of  the  surrender  of  the  cbam:* 
in  1682 — **  It  vras  said  that  those  who  were  in  tis 
government  incorporations,  and  had  their  AtxU:* 
and  seals  trusted  to  their  keeping,  were  not  the  pro- 
prietors nor  masters  of  those  rights.  TbeyeosL 
not  distinguish  those  corporationa  nor  part  with  tz] 
of  their  privileges.  Others  said,  *that  idutr^- 
might  be  objected  to  the  reason  and  equity  of  tkt 
thing,  yet  when  the  seal  of  a  corporation  was  pott. 
any  deed  such  a  deed  was  good  in  law.*  This  vai- 
ter  goes  beyond  my  skill  in  Uw  to  determine."- 
Swift,  "  What  does  he  think  of  the  suireoder  ^ 
charters,  abbevs,  &c.,  &c.  1" 

P.  528.  Burnet.  "  The  nonconformists  were  ur' 
persecuted  with  much  eagerness.  This  was  Ttsi^ 
set  on  by  the  papists ;  and  it  was  wisely  done  b 
them  ;  for  they  knew  how  much  the  noneoitjorm.t» 
were  set  Offoinet  them." — Swift,  *'  Not  so  mucb  '^ 
they  are  against  the  ehiuch." 

P.  536.  Burnet.  "The  truth  is  juries  became  a 
that  time  the  shame  of  the  nation  as  vrell  ai  a  ^ 
proach  to  religion ;  for  they  were  packed  sod  p*^ 
pared  to  bring  in  verdicts  as  they  were  directed.  >£' 
not  as  matters  appeared  in  the  evidence.*'—^'' 
*•  So  they  are  now." 

P.  543.  Burnet,  on  Rumbold's  proposal  to  a^"** 
the  king  at  Hodsdon  in  his  way  to  Newnat^^'- 
adds,  <*  The  conspirators  then  ran  into  much  W«^ 
talk  about  the  means  of  executing  it — bat  nothr: 
was  fixed  upon ;  all  was  hut  talk," — Swift.  ''  ^ 
plots  begrin  with  talk." 

P.  548.  Bifmet.  At  the  time  of  lord  Bmser- 
plot — **  Baillie  being  asked  by  the  king  vke6t' 
they  had  any  design  against  his  person  t  he  Ovii-^ 
said  not ;  but  being  ssked  whether  be  had  any  ns- 
sultation  with  lords  or  other  persons  about  an  i  * 
surrection  in  Scotland,  Baillie  faltered  at  tiii^  ^" 
his  oonadence  restrained  him  from  iying.*'—i^f 
**  The  author  and  his  counna  could  not  tie,  but  u>t7 
could  plot" 

P.  553.  Burnet,  speaking  of  lord  Essex'i  tuidti* 
(1683),  '*  Hu  man,  thinking  he  sUyed  loa^rtiitf 
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ordioary  in  hit  elo»ei,  looked  through  the  keyhole, 
and  saw  him  lying  dead.*' — Swi/t  **  He  cut  his 
throat  with  a  rasor  on  the  close-stool."* 

P.  555.  Burnet,  '*  On  lord  Russell's  trial  Finch 
fummed  up  the  evidence  against  him»  but  showed 
more  of  a  vicious  eloquence  in  turning  matters 
a^nst  the  prisoner  than  law." — Swi/L  "Finch 
was  afterwards  earl  of  Aylesford.    An  arrant  r — I !" 

P.  568.  BumeU  "  All  people  were  apprehensive 
of  Tery  black  designs  when  they  saw  Jefferies  made 
chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  who  was  so  scandal- 
ously vicious  and  was  drunk  every  day ;  besides,  he 
had  a  drunkenness  of  fury  in  his  temper  that  looked 
like  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  consider  the  decencies 
of  his  post;  nor  did  he  seem  so  much  as  to  affect  to 
•fern  impartial,  as  became  a  judge,  but  ran  out  upon 
all  occasions  into  declamations  that  did  not  become 
the  har,  much  less  the  bench.  He  was  not  learned 
in  his  profession  either ;  and  his  eloquence,  though 
Ticiously  copious,  was  neither  correct  nor  agreeable." 
^Swifi,  **  Somewhat  like  Burnet's  eloquence.'* 

P.  572.  Burnett  on  Algernon  Sydney's  trial,  ob- 
lerres,  *•  That  Finch  aggravated  the  matter  of  the 
hook,  as  a  proof  of  his  intentions :  for  he  said, 
iicribert  eatag«re.** — Sioift  ''And  yet  king  George 
made  him  earl  of  Aylesford." 

Ibid.  Burnet,  "'When  Sydney  charged  the  she- 
rifis  who  brought  him  the  execution-warrant  with 
hanog  packed  the  juir,  one  of  the  sheriffs  wept. 
He  told  it  to  a  person  nom  whom  Tillotson  had  it, 
who  told  itto  me."— iJiwyi.  "Abominable  authority  I" 

P.  577.  Burnet,  **  So  that  it  was  plain  that  atler 
all  the  story  which  they  had  made  of  the  Rye- house 
plot,  it  had  gone  no  further,  and  that  a  company  of 
iMitious  and  inconsiderable  persons  were  framing 
among  themselves  some  treasonable  schemes  that 
were  never  likely  to  (come  to  anything." — Swift, 
'•  Cursed  partiaUty  1" 

P.  579.  Burnet.  « The  king  (Charles  II.)  had 
published  a  story  all  about  the  court  as  a  reason  for 
his  severity  against  Armstrong,  that  he  had  been 
sent  over  by  Cromwell  to  murder  him  beyond  sea  ; 
vtd  upon  Armstrong's  conviction,  though  the  king 
promised  he  would  not  reveal  it  during  his  life,  yet 
sow  looking  upon  him  as  dead  in  law  he  was  free 
from  that  promise."— Suh^  <«  If  the  king  had  a 
mind  to  lie,  he  would  have  waited  till  Armstrong 
was  hanged." 

P-  585.  Burnet.  **  Finding  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
covering  anything,  and  in  confidence,  I  saved  myself 
out  of  these  difficulties  by  saying  to  all  my  friends 
that  I  would  not  be  involved  in  any  such  confidence ; 
for  as  long  as  I  thought  our  circumstances  were 
such  that  resistance  was  not  lawful,  I  thought  the 
concealing  any  design  in  order  to  it  was  likewise 
ttnUwful."— Si|.(/?f.     "  Jesuitical  I" 

P.  586.  Burnet.  **  Baillie  suffered  several  hard- 
ships and  fines  for  being  supposed  to  be  in  the  Rye- 
house-plot  ;  yet  during  this  he  seemed  so  composed, 
•ad  even  so  cheerful,  that  his  behaviour  looked  like 
the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  Greeks  and 
Romans."— Sic(/t.  *' Take  notice  he  was  our  cousm." 

P.  587.  Bumetf  speaking  of  Baillie's  execution, 
•*)«**  The  only  excuse  there  was  ever  pretended  for 
thi^  infamous  prosecution  was  that  they  were  sure 
he  was  guilty,  and  that  the  whole  secret  of  the  ne- 
gotiation between  the  two  kingdoms  was  trusted  to 
him ;  and  since  he  would  not  (Uscover  it,  all  methods 
»i«hl  be  taken  to  destroy  him."— SM»yi,  "  Case  of 
»he  bishop  of  Rochester.'*' 

*  T^  <ie«th  ofEMfex  waa  the  snl()«ct  of  much  diacuttion  at 
ftllrf^'  *^  ^  wvere  prowcution  ogainat  Meaara.  Speke  and 
midden,  tat  SBoounglDg  »  report  that  he  had  been  mardered 
wpnaoo. 


P.  588.  Bmnet.  "  Lord  Perth  wanting  to  see 
Leightoun,  I  wrote  so  earnesUy  to  him  that  he  came 
to  London ;  and  on  his  coming  up,  was  amased  to 
see  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age  look  so  well  and 
fresh  as  if  time  seemed  to  stand  still  with  him ;  and 
yet  the  next  day  both  speech  and  sense  left  him, 
and  he  continued  panting  about  twelve  hours,  and 
then  died  without  pang  or  convulsion." — Surift. 
**  Burnet  killed  him  by  bringing  him  up  to  London." 

P.  589.  Burnet.  "There  were  two  remarkable 
circumstances  in  Leightoun's  death.  He  used  often 
to  say  that  if  he  were  to  choose  a  place  to  die  in  it 
should  be  an  inn,  it  looking  like  a  pilgrim's 'going 
home,  to  whom  this  world  was  all  an  inn,  and  who 
was  weary  of  the  noise  and  confusion  of  it.  He 
added  that  the  officious  tenderness  of  his  friends  was 
an  entanglement  to  a  dying  man,  and  that  the  un- 
concerned attendance  of  those  that  could  be  procured 
in  such  a  place  would  give  less  disturbance.  He  had 
his  wish." — Swift.    **  Canting  puppy  I" 

P.  500.  Burnet.  *'  Steame,  archbishop  of  York, 
died  this  year  ( 1684)  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age.  He 
was  a  sour,  ill-tempered  man,  and  minded  chiefly  to 
enrich  his  &mily."  —  Swift.  *•  And  yet  he  was 
thought  to  be  the  author  of  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man." 

P.  596.  Burnet.  **  Being  appointed  to  preach  the 
sermon  on  the  Gunpowder-plot  (1684)  at  the  Rolls- 
chapel,  I  took  for  my  text  *  Save  me  from  the  lion's 
mouth  ;  thou  hast  heard  me  from  the  horns  of  the 
unicorn.*  I  made  no  reflections  in  my  thoughts  on 
the  lion  and  unicorn  as  being  the  two  supporters  of 
the  king's  escutcheon,  for  I  ever  hated  all  points  of 
that  sort  as  a  profianation  of  Scriptures." — Swift. 
**  1  doubt  that." 

Burnett  speaking  of  the  suspicion  of  Charles  II. 
being  poisoned — **  Needham  called  twice  to  have  the 
stomach  opened,  but  the  surgeons  seemed  not  to 
hear  him  ;  and  when  he  moved  it  a  second  time,  as 
he  told  me,  heard  Lower  say  to  one  that  stood  next 
him  *  Needham  will  undo  us  calling  thus  to  have 
the  stomach  opened,  for  he  may  see  they  will  not 
do  it'  They  were  diverted  to  look  to  somewhat 
else ;  and  when  they  returned  to  look  upon  the  sto- 
mach it  was  carried  away,  so  that  it  was  never 
viewed.  Le  Fevre,  a  French  physician,  told  me  he 
saw  a  blackness  in  the  shoulder,  upon  which  he 
made  an  incision  and  saw  it  was  all  mortified. 
Short,  another  physician,  who  was  a  papist  but  after 
a  form  of  his  own,  did  very  much  suspect  foul  deal- 
ing, and  he  had  talked  more  freely  of  it  than  any  of 
the  protestanU  durst  do  at  that  time."— Svif«.  **  A 
physician  told  me,  who  had  it  from  Short  himseU^ 
that  he  believed  him  to  be  poisoned." 

P.  596.  Burnet,  concluding  the  character  of 
Charles  II. — "  His  person  and  temper,  his  vices  as 
well  as  his  fortunes,  resemble  the  character  that  we 
have  given  us  of  Tiberius  so  much  that  it  were  easy 
to  draw  the  parallel  between  them.  Tiberius's 
banishment  and  his  coming  afterwards  to  reign 
makes  the  comparison  in  that  respect  pretty  near — 
his  hating  of  business  and  love  of  pleasures— hie 
raising  of  favourites  and  trusting  them  entirely,  and 
then  his  putting  them  down  and  hating  them  exces- 
sively— his  art  of  covering  deep  designs,  particularly 
of  revenge,  with  an  appearance  of  softness,  brings 
them  so  near  a  likeness  that  I  did  not  wonder  much 
to  observe  the  resemblance  of  .their  faces  and  per- 
sons. At  Rome  I  saw  one  of  the  last  statues  made 
for  Tiberius  after  he  had  lost  his  teeth ;  but  bating 
the  alteration  which  that  made,  it  was  so  like  king 
Charles  that  prince  Borghese  and  signior  Dominica, 
to  whom  it  belonged,  did  agree  with  me  in'thinking 
that  it  looked  like  a  statue  made  for  him." — Sw^. 
'*  He  was  certainly  a  ver^  bad  prince,  but  not  to  the 
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degree  detcribed  in  this  character,  which  ia  poorly 
drawn,  and  mingled  with  malice  Tery  unworthy  an 
historian :  the  style  is  likewise  abominable,  as  is  the 
whole  histoiy  of  obscryations  trite  and  vulgar .*' 

F.  651.  Burnet,  **  Goodenough,  who  had  been 
under-sheriff  of  London  when  Cornish  was  sheriff, 
offered  to  swear  against  Cornish,  and  also  said  that 
Rumsey  had  not  dlscoTered  all  he  knew.  So  Rum- 
sey  to  save  himself  and  Goodenough  swore  against 
Cornish ;  and  he  was  seized  on,  tried,  and  executed 
in  a  week."  ^-  Swift.  "  Goodenough  afterwards 
went  to  Ireland,  practised  the  law,  and  died  there." 

P.  654.  Burnet.  "  The  archbishop  of  Armagh 
(1685)  had  continued  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  was  in  all  respects  so  complaisant  to  the  court 
that  even  his  religion  became  suspected." — Swift. 
«•  False !" 

Ibid.  Burnet  <*  And  yet  this  archbishop  was  not 
thought  thorough'paced ;-— so  sir  Charles  Porter, 
who  was  a  tealous  promoter  of  everything  the  king 
proposed,  and  was  a  man  of  ready  wit,  and  being 
poor  was  thought  a  person  fit  to  be  made  a  tool  of, 
was  declared  lord -chancellor  of  Ireland." — Swtft. 
**  False  and  scandalous." 

P.  669.  ^111710/.  «<  Solicitor-general  Finch  had 
been  continued  in  his  employment  only  to  lay  the 
load  of  this  judgment  upon  him  (the  prosecution  of 
lord  de  la  Mere).  He  was  presently  after  turned 
out,  and  Powis  succeeded  him,  who  was  a  compliant, 
young,  aspiring  lawyer." — simft,  **  Sir  Thomas 
Fowis — good  dull  lawyer." 

P.  672.  Burnet.  **  Intimations  were  everywhere 
given  that  the  king  would  not  have  the  dissenters  or 
their  meetings  disturbed.  Some  of  them  began  to 
grow  insolent  upon  this  show  of  favour." — Swift. 
**  The  whole  body  of  them  grew  insolent,  and  com- 
plying to  the  king." 

P.  675.  Burnet.  **  Sancroft  lay  silent  at  Lambeth. 
He  seemed  sealous  against  popery  in  private  dis- 
course ;  but  he  was  of  such  a  timorous  temper,  and 
aosetonthe  enricking  hu  nephew,  that  he  showed  no 
sort  of  courage." — Swift,    "  False  as  hell." 

P.  681.  Burnet.  **  The  episcopal  clergy  were  in 
many  places  so  sunk  in  sloth  and  ignorance  that 
they  were  not  capable  of  conducting  their  zeal ;  but 
the  presbyterians,  though  smarting  under  great  se- 
verities, expressed  on  all  occasions  their  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  popery." — Sw^.    "  Partial  dog !" 

P.  690.  Burnet,  speaking  of  king  William's  cha- 
racter, says  **  He  had  no  vice  but  one  sort,  in  which 
he  was  very  cautious  and  eeeret.** — Swift.  **  It  was 
of  two  sorts — male  and  female — in  the  former  he 
was  neither  cautious  nor  secret."  » 

P.  691.  Burnet,  <•  In  a  convenatlon  with  the 
prince  of  Orange  at  the  Hague  (1686),  when  I  told 
him  my  opinion  of  toleration,  he  said  '  that  was  all 
he  woidd  ever  attempt  to  bring  us  to,  for  quieting 
our  contentions  at  home.' " — Swift,  **  So  it  seems 
the  prince  even  then  thought  of  being  king." 

P.  692.  Burnet,  **  The  advice  I  gave  the  princess 
of  Orange  when  queen  of  England  was  to  endeavour 
to  get  the  power  of  king  to  the  prince  for  life  ;  for 
this  would  lay  the  greatest  obligation  on  him  possi- 
ble, and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  perfect  union  be- 
tween them,  which  had  of  late  been  a  little  em- 
broiled."—Siwyif.     ''On  account  of  Mrs.  Villiers, 

now  lady  Orkney  ;  but  he  proved  a  d d  husband 

for  all  that." 

P.  693.  Burnet.  «  Penn,  the  quaker,  was  a  Ulk- 
ing  vain  man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king's 
favour,  he  being  the  vice-admiral's  son."  —  Sw^, 
**  He  spoke  very  agreeably  and  with  much  spirit." 

P.  696,  Burnet.  •<  Cartwright  was  promoted  to 
Chester.     He  was  a  man  of  good  capacity,  and  had 


made  some  progress  in  learning.  He  wu  ambitiooi 
and  servile,  cruel  and  boisterous ;  and  by  the  gretl 
liberties  he  allowed  himself,  he  fell  under  mneh 

scandal  of  the  worst  sort/'-^Swift.    ••  Only  • j" 

P.  697.  Burnet.  **  In  all  nations  the  piinlegei  of 
colleges  and  universitiei  are  esteemed  tucb  nmd 
things  that  few  will  venture  to  disturb  them."- 
Swift,  "Yet  in  king  George's  reign  Oxford  vu  in- 
sulted with  troops,  for  no  manner  of  cause  but  their 
steadiness  to  the  church." 

P.  701.  Burnet,  speaking  of  king  James's  proeMi' 
ings  against  the  universities,  and  that  several  of  tbt 
clergy  wrote  over  to  the  prince  of  Orange  to  engar 
in  their  quarrel,  adds—**  When  that  was  comotou- 
cated  to  me  I  was  still  of  opinion  that  this  vis  ifi 
act  of  despotic  and  arbitrary  power ;  yet  I  did  Dot 
think  it  struck  at  the  whole,  so  that  it  wu  not  is 
my  opinion  a  lawful  case  of  resistance."— ^)t 
*•  He  was  a  better  Tory  than  I  if  he  spoke  as  he 
thought." 

Ibid.  BumeL  '<  The  main  difference  between  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents  was,  tbil  the 
former  seemed  reconcilable  to  the  church ;  for  tin 
loved  Episcopal  ordination  and  liturgy,  but  the  Is- 
dependents  were  for  a  commonwealth." "  ^i.^- 
**  A  damnable  lie ! " 

P.  702.  Burnet.  **  So  the  most  coniidenUe 
amongst  them  (the  dissenters)  resolved  not  to  ftaod 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  the  court,  nor  provoke 
the  king  too  far  so  as  to  give  him  cause  to  think  the} 
were  irreconcilable  to  him,  lest  they  should  proTokt 
him  to  take  up  matters  at  any  time  vrith  the  cborr^- 
party." — Swift,     **  Another  piece  of  disdmnUtion.*' 

Burnet,  •*  The  king's  choice  of  Palmer,  evi  «f 
Castlemain,  wus  liable  to  great  exceptions ;  for  u  ^ 
was  believed  to  be  a  Jesuit,  he  was  certainly  ti  b<< 
and  eager  in  all  high  notions  as  any  of  them  cooM 
be.  The  Romans  were  amased  when  they  beari 
he  was  to  be  the  person.  His  misfortunes  were « 
eminent  and  public  that  they  who  take  tbeir  an- 
sures  much  from  astrology,  and  from  the  ebsnrtep 
they  think  are  fixed  on  men,  thought  it  stiange  'x 
see  such  a  negotiation  put  into  the  hands  of  so  no- 
lucky  a  man."— Sioi^.  **  This  man  was  the  dodK* 
of  Cleveland's  husband." 

P.  710.  BumH.  •*  The  restless  spirit  of  M»e  rf 
that  religion  (popery),  and  of  their  clergy  in  ^' 
ticular,  showed  that  they  could  not  be  quiet  till  ^. 
were  masters. "—  Swift,  «*  All  sects  are  of  that  ipim. 

P.  726.  Burnet.  When  king  James  meiDomliK« 
the  States  to  deliver  up  Burnet,  he  says,  **1  uTiff 
that,  being  now  naturalised  in  Holland,  my  tU^ 
ance  was  during  my  stay  in  those  parts  trsivfeiTcc 
fi-om  his  majesty  to  the  States."— Sw^^t.  *•  CiuBiff 
deny  that ;  but  I  agree  with  him." 

P.  727.  Burnet.  ''I  now  come  to  the  year  W* 
which  proved  memorable,  and  produced  an  extn»^ 
dinaryfmAeflrrf.ofrevoluUon."— Sict/l.  ••Tbedwi* 
in  that !     Sure  all  Europe  heard  of  it" 

P.  746.  Burnet.  •*  But,  after  all,  the  '•oMirt' 
were  had  Englishmen,  and  worse  Chrislient;  )** 
the  court  of  James  II.  found  them  toolfoodPi^ 
testants  to  trust  much  to  them."— Si«^  **  Sp«^ 
doctrine !" 

P.  752.  Burnet,  doubting  of  the  Icgitimscy  d  tb^ 
pretender  and  describing  the  queen's  nanwr  " 
lying-in,  says,  •*  all  this  while  the  queen  lay  in  W- 
and  in  order  to  the  warming  one  side  of  it,  s  wtm- 
ing-pan  was  brought,  but  it  was  not  opened  ihiit  i 
might  be  seen  whether  tl»ere  was  any  fire  in  i^"" 
Sw^.     ••  This  the  ladies  say  is  very  foolisb." 

F.  762.  Burnet.  *•  The  eari  of  Shrewsbury  «?«»*« 
to  be  a  man  of  great  probity,  and  to  haie  a  n«o 
sense  of  honour."— SM^i/i.  ••  Quite  the  conCmy- 
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P.  763.  Burnet.  **  RuMell  told  me  that  on  hit  re- 
turn  to  England  from  Holland  he  communicated  his 
design  (relative  to  the  rerelution)  to  lord  Lundey, 
who  was  a  late  conTert  from  popery  and  had  stood 
out  very  firmly  all  this  reign.  He  was  a  man  who 
hsd  his  interest  much  to  heart,  and  he  resolved  to 
embark  deep  in  this  design." — Swift.  "  He  was  a 
knate  and  a  coward." 

Ibid.  Bttnui.  '*  But  the  man  in  whose  hands  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  design  was  chiefly  deposited, 
by  the  prince's  own  order,  was  Mr.  Sydney,  brother 
to  the  eari  of  Leicester,  and  Mr.  Algernon  Sydney. 
He  was  a  graceful  man  and  had  lived  long  in  the 
court,  where  he  had  some  adventures  that  became 
Tery  public  He  was  a  man  of  sweet  and  caressing 
temper."  —  Steift.  "  An  idle,  drunken,  ignorant 
nke,  without  sense,  truth,  or  honour." 

P.  764.  Bumet,  '*  But  because  Mr.  Sydney  wbm 
laiy,  and  the  business  required  an  active  man,  who 
could  run  about  and  write  over  full  and  long  ac- 
counts, I  recommended  a  kinsman  of  my  own,  John- 
ftoo,  whom  I  had  formed  and  knew  to  be  both 
faithful  and  diligent."— Sii^.  **  An  arrant  Scotch 
rogue." 

P.  765.  Bum€i.  «  Lord  Churchill  (afterwards 
duke  of  Marlborough)  vras  a  man  of  a  noble  and 
graceful  appearance,  bred  up  in  the  court  with  no 
literature ;  but  he  had  a  solid  and  clear  understand- 
ing, with  a  constant  presence  of  mind.  He  knew 
the  arts  of  living  in  a  court  better  than  any  man  in 
it.  He  caressed  all  people  with  a  soft  and  obliging 
deportment,  and  was  always  ready  to  do  good  offices. 
He  had  no  fortune  to  set  up  on.  This  put  him  on 
all  the  methods  of  acquiring  one,  and  that  went  so 
&r  into  him  that  he  did  not  shake  it  off  when  he 
was  in  a  much  higher  elevation ;  nor  were  his  ex- 
pentes  suited  enough  to  his  posts ;  but  when  allow- 
ances are  made  for  that,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  be  is  one  of  the  greatest  men  the  age  has  pro- 
duced."«^Si0i/t.  **  A  composition  of  perfidiousness 
and  avarice." 

Ibid.  Bttmttt  still  speaking  of  lord  Church- 
ill :*«  he  was  Tery  doubtful  of  the  pretended  birth ; 
•0  he  resolved  when  the  prince  should  come  over 
to  go  to  him«  but  to  betray  no  'post  nor  'any- 
thing more  than  withdrawing  himself  with  such 
officers  as  he  could  trust  with  such  a  secret." — Swift. 
**  What  could  he  do  more  to  a  mortal  enemy  V 

P.  772.  Burnet.  **  The  king  of  France  thought 
himself  tied  by  no  peace,  but  that  when  he  suspected 
his  neighboors  were  intending  to  make  war  upon 
him  he  might,  upon  such  a  suspicion,  begin  a  war 
upon  his  pftrt."---S^v(^.  **The  common  maxim  of 
princes." 

P.  782.  Burnet.  **The  morning  the  prince  of 
Orange  embarked  for  England  he  took  God  to  wit- 
aess  that  be  went  to  that  country  with  no  other  in- 
tentions but  those  he  had  set  out  in  his  declaration." 
'-'Swift.  **  Then  he  was  perjured ;  for  he  designed 
to  get  the  crown,  which  he  aenied  in  the  declaration." 
P.  7B3.  Bumet.  After  describing  the  storm  which 
put  back  the  prince  of  Orange's  fleet,  he  observes, 
"  in  Franee  and  England  they  triumphed,  believing 
it  to  be  a  miraele ;  we  on  the  contrary  looked  upon 
it  as  a  mark  of  God's  great  care  to  be  delivered  out 
of  u>  great  a  «lorm."^Svtyt.  ••  Then  still  it  must  be 
a  miraele." 

P.  7S5.  Bumet.  **  When  matters  were  coming  to 
a  rrists  at  the  Revolution  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
bitbop  of  Winchester  to  put  the  president  of  Mag- 
dalen College  again  into  possession,  but  when  the 
court  heard  the  prince's  fleet  was  blown  back  the 
order  was  coontermanded." — Swift.  **  The  bishop  of 
Winchester  assured  me  otherwise." 


Ibid.  Bumet.  «  And  now  the  court  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, as  an  after-game^  to  ofi^r  some  sati^ction 
on  the  point  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  prince  of 
Wales.'*— Sici^.  •*  And  this  vras  the  proper  time." 

P.  786.  "  The  princess  Anne  was  not  present  at 
the  queen's  delivery ;  she  excused  herself  thinking 
she  was  breeding,  and  all  motion  was  forbidden  her ; 
but  none  believed  this  to  be  the  true  reason." — 
Swift.  **  I  have  reason  to  believe  this  to  be  true  of 
the  princess  Anne." 

P.  790.  ^Burnet.  «  The  prince  of  Orange's  army 
staid  a  week  at  Exeter  before  any  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  county  came  in  to  us.  Every  day  some  person 
of  condition  came  to  us  from  other  parts.  The  flrst 
were  the  lord  Colchester,  the  eldest  son  of  the  eaii 
of  Powis,  and  the  lord  Wharton." — Swift.  «<  Famous 
for  his  cowardice  in  the  rebellion." 

P.  701.  Burnet.  **  Soon  after  that  prince  George, 
the  duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  lord  Drumlanerick, 
the  duke  of  Queensberry's  eldest  son,  left  king 
James  and  came  orer  to  the  'pnnGe.**^Swift,  **  Yet 
how  has  he  been  revrarded  for  thisf  " 

P.  702.  Bumet.  «•  In  a  little  whUe  a  small  army 
was  formed  about  the  princess  Anne,  who  chose  to 
be  commanded  by  the  bishop  of  London,  of  which 
he  too  easily  accepted." — Swift.  **  And  why  should 
he  not  t" 

Ibid.  Bumet.  *'  A  foolish  ballad  was  made  about 
this  time  treating  the  papists,  and  chiefly  the  Irish, 
in  a  very  ridiculous  manner,  which  had  a  burthen, 
said  to  be  Irish  words,  '  Lero,  Lero,  Lillibulero,' 
that  made  an  impression  on  the  army  that  cannot 
well  be  imagined  by  those  who  saw  it  not." — Sw^t. 
**They  are  not  Irish  words,  but  better  than  Scotch." 

P.  706.  Bumetf  speaking  of  king  James's  flrst 
attempt  to  leave  the  kingdom,  says,  **  With  this  his 
reign  ended ;  for  it  was  a  plain  desertion  of  his  peo- 
ple, and  exposing  the  nation  to  the  pillage  of  an 
army  which  he  had  ordered  the  earl  of  Feversham 
to  disband." — Swift.  "An  abominable  assertion, 
and  false  consequences." 

P.  707.  Burnet.  ••The  incident  of  the  king's 
being  retaken  at  Faversham  gave  rise  to  the  party 
of  Jacobites,  for  if  he  had  got  clear  away  he  would 
not  have  had  a  partv  left ;  all  would  have  agreed  it 
was  a  desertion,  and  therefore  the  nation  was  free 
and  at  liberty  to  secure  itself ;  but  what  followed 
upon  this  gave  them  a  colour  to  say,  *  he  was  forced 
away,  and  driven  out.' " — Swift.  •*  So  he  most  cer- 
tainly was,  both  now  and  afterwards." 

P.  708.  Bumet.  ••  Jefferies,  flnding  the  king  was 
gone,  saw  what  reason  he  had  to  look  to  himself, 
and  apprehending  that  he  was  now  exposed  to  the 
rage  of  the  people  whom  he  had  provoked  with  a 
particular  brutality,  he  had  disguised  himself  to 
make  his  escape,  but  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  some 
who  knew  him,  and  was  insulted  bv  them  with  as 
much  scorn  and  rudeness  as  they  could  invent.  After 
many  hours  tossing  him  about  he  was  carried  to  the 
lord  mayor,  whom  they  charged  to  commit  him  to 
the  Tower,  which  the  lord  Lucas  had  then  seised 
and  in  it  had  declared  for  the  prince.  The  lord- 
mayor  was  so  struck  with  the  terror  of  this  rude 
populace  and  with  the  disgrace  of  a  man  who  had 
made  all  people  tremble  before  him  that  he  fell  into 
fltsupon  it,  of  which  he  died  soon  after." — Swift. 
••When  Jefferies  was  committed  to  the  Tower  he 
took  to  drinking  strong  liquors,  which  he  occasion- 
ally did  when  in  power,  but  now  increased  his  habit 
most  inordinately,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  his 
life,  which  it  soon  did." 

P.  700.  Bumet.  ••  When  I  had  the  first  account 
of  king  James's  flight  I  was  affected  with  this  dismal 
reverse  of  the  fortune  of  a  great  prince  more  than 
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I  think  at  to  exprew/'— Sirt/3(.  *<  Or  than  I  will  be- 
lieve." 

P.  800.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  dilemma  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  in  about  the  king,  upon  his 
being  brought  from  Feversham,  says  <*  It  was  thought 
necessary  to  stick  to  the  point  of  the  king's  desert- 
ing his  people,  and  not  to  give  up  that  by  entering 
into  any  treaty  with  him." — Swift.  "  Base  and  yil- 
lanous. " 

P.  803.  Burnet,  *'  Now  that  the  prince  was  come 
all  the  bodies  about  the  town  came  to  welcome  him. 
The  bishops  came  the  next  day  (the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  excepted).  The  clergy  of  London  came 
next.  The  city  and  a  great  many  other  bodies  came 
likewise,  and  expressed  a  great  deal  of  joy  for  the 
deliTerance  wrought  for  them  by  the  prince's  means. 
Old  Serjeant  Maynard  came  with  the  men  of  the 
law.  He  was  then  near  ninety,  and  yet  he  said  the 
liveliest  thing  that  was  heard  of  on  that  occasion. 
The  prince  took  notice  of  his  great  age,  and  said 
'  that  he  had  outlived  all  the  men  of  the  law  of  his 
time : '  he  answered  *  he  had  like  to  have  outlived 
the  law  itself  if  his  highness  had  not  come  over.'  " 
— Svnfi.  "  Maynard  was  an  old  rogue  for  all  that." 

F.  805.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  first  effects  of  the 
Revolution  upon  the  presbyterians  in  Scotland,  says 
"They  broke  in  upon  the  episcopal  clergy  with 
great  violence  and  much  cruelty;  they  tore  their 
gowns  and  drove  them  from  their  churches  and 
houses." — Swift,  "  To  reward  them  for  which  king 
William  abolished  episcopacy." 

Ibid.  Burnet.  "  The  episcopal  party  in  Scotland 
saw  themselves  under  a  great  cloud,  so  they  resolved 
all  to  adhere  to  the  earl  of  Dundee,  who  had  served 
some  years  in  Holland,  and  was  a  man  of  good 
parts  and  som^  valuable  virtues,  but  was  proud  and 
ambitious,  and  had  taken  a  violent  hatred  to  the 
whole  presbyterian  party." — Swift,  "He  was  the 
best  man  in  Scotland." 

P.  807.  Burnet.  "  Those  who  were  employed  by 
Tyrconnel  to  deceive  the  prince  made  an  application 
to  sir  William  Temple,  who  had  a  long  and  esta- 
blished credit  with  him."— -;Sirtyif.  *«A  lie  of  a  Scot; 
for  air  William  Temple  to  my  knowledge  did  not 
know  TyrconneL" 

P.  811.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  various  opinions 
then  agitated  relative  to  the  settlement  of  the  state — 
<«  Some  were  of  opinion  that  king  James  had  by  his 
ill  administration  of  the  government  brought  him- 
self into  an  incapacity  of  holding  the  exercise  of  the 
sovereign  authority  any  more  in  lus  own  hand; 
but  as  in  the  case  of  hmatice^  the  right  still  remained 
in  him,  only  the  guardianship,  or  the  exercise  of  it 
was  to  be  lodged  with  a  prince-regent ;  so  that  the 
right  of  sovereignty  should  be  owned  to  remain  still 
in  the  king,  and  that  the  exercise  of  it  should  be 
vested  in  the  prince  of  Orange,  as  prince-regent." — 
Swift,  **  A  regency  certainly  was  by  much  the  best 
expedient." 

Ibid.  Burnet,  "  The  third  party  was  made  up  of 
those  who  thought  there  waa  an  original  contract 
between  the  king  and  the  people  of  England,  by 
which  the  kings  were  bound  to  defend  their  people 
and  govern  them  according  to  law ;  in  lieu  of  which 
the  people  were  bound  to  obey  and  serve  the  king." 
— Swift,  **  I  am  of  this  party,  and  yet  I  would  have 
been  for  a  regency." 

P.  813.  Burnet,  "  This  scheme  of  a  regency  was 
both  more  illegal  and  more  unsafe  than  the  method 
they  proposed.  The  law  of  England  had  setUed  the 
point  of  the  subject's  security  in  obeying  the  king  in 
possession  by  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  So  every 
man  knew  he  was  safe  under  a  king,  and  so  would 
act  with  seal  and  courage;  but  all  such  as  should  act 


under  a  prince-regmU,  created  by  this  coQTention, 
were  upon  a  bottom  thai  had  not  the  necesnry  fonu 
of  law  for  it." — Swift,  "  There  i»  something  in  thit 
aiigument." 

P.  816.  Burnet.  "  It  was  proposed  that  the  birth 
of  the  pretended  prince  might  be  examined  iuto, 
and  I  was  ordered  to  gather  together  all  the  pre- 
sumptive proofs  that  were  formerly  mentioned :  it  h 
true  these  did  not  amount  to  a  fuU  and  legal  prooi ; 
yet  they  seemed  to  be  such  Tiolent  presumption 
that  when  they  were  all  laid  together  thej  wen 
more  convincing  than  plain  and  downright  evidence, 
for  that  was  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  subomitios, 
whereas  the  other  seemed  to  carry  on  them  Ten 
convincing  characters  of  truth  and  conformity/'— 
SwifL  **  WeU  said,  bishop." 

P.  817.  Burnet.  "  Some  people  thought  it  wouli 
be  a  good  security  for  the  nation  to  have  a  donnu! 
title  to  the  crown  lie  as  it  were  neglected,  to  obii^ 
our  princes  to  govern  well,  while  they  would  appre- 
hend the  danger  of  a  revolt  to  a  pretender  itlii  is 
their  eye." — Swift.  "  I  think  this  was  no  illdeii^ 
yet  it  hath  not  succeeded  in  mending  kings." 

P.  819.  Burnet.  "  The  princess  continued  tU  the 
while  in  Holland,  being  shut  in  there  by  the  tm 
winds  and  by  the  freeiing  of  the  rivers,  so  that  i^ 
came  not  to  England  till  the  debates  were  over.*"- 
Swift,  **  Why  was  she  sent  for  till  the  matter  w 
agreed)  This  clearly  shows  the  prince's  origin- 
design  waa  to  be  king,  against  what  he  profeitc^  a 
his  declaration." 

P.  824.  Burnet,  **  A  pamphlet  was  published  c 
this  time  (1689),  which  was  laid  thus :  *  The  piiut 
had  a  just  cause  of  making  war  on  the  king.'  Is 
that  most  of  them  agreed.  In  a  just  war,  whicb  » 
an  appeal  to  God,  success  is  considered  as  the  de- 
cision of  Heaven ;  so  the  prince's  success  s^ul.^ 
king  James  gave  him  the  right  of  conque«t  v^er 
him,  and  by  it  all  his  rights  were  transferred  to  tix 
prince." — Swift,  **  The  author  wrote  a  psper  u 
prove  this.  It  was  burnt  by  the  hangman,  snd  i« 
a  very  foolish  scheme." 

P.  625.  Burnet  (second  volume),  speaking  of  d 
act  for  the  general  naturalisation  of  protestsnti,  u^ 
the  opposition  made  against  it  by  the  high  chimi 
adds,  **  It  waa  at  last  carried  in  the  house  of  ac- 
mons  by  a  great  majority ;  but  all  those  who  if- 
peared  for  Uiis  large  and  comprehenaive  wsj  vm 
reproached  for  their  coldness  and  indifierenoe  in  tar 
concerns  of  the  church ;  and  in  that  I  bad  s  lu^T 
share."— Swij^.  "  Dog  I" 

P.  526.  Burnet.  *<  The  faction  here  foand  w: 
proper  instruments  to  set  the  same  humour  on  ^^ 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  of  Rochester's  go^tr^ 
ment,  and  as  it  was  said  by  his  directions.  So  (be 
clergy  were  making  the  same  bold  claims  (here  tb*i 
had  raised  disputes  amongst  us." — Swifi,  "  1^ 
dog!  dog!" 

P.  680.  Burnet.  "  One  Prior,  who  had  beo 
Jersey's  secretary,  upon  bis  death  was  employed  '< 
prosecute  that  peace  which  his  principal  di<l  S'-^ 
live  to  finish.  Prior  had  been  taken  a  boj  out  a! 
a  tavern  by  the  earl  of  Dorset,  who  sccidentil'f 
found  him  reading  Horace,  and  he  being  very  gene- 
rous gave  him  an  education  in  literature."— ^V^A 
"  Malice !" 

P.  581.  Burnet.  "  Many  mercenary  pens  vtn  «< 
at  work  to  justify  our  proceedings  and  to  dc^sx 
our  allies,  more  particularly  the  Dutch.  This  «■» 
done  with  much  art  but  wit^  no  regard  to  tmtk  "> 
a  pamphlet  entitled  •  The  Conduct  of  the  Alli«'»«. 
and  of  the  late  MinUtry.'  "— Sb»/>.  **  A  *«•  •" 
true," 

P.  682.    Burnet.   "  The  Jacobites  did  with  tw 
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greater  joy  enterUin  this  profpect  of  peace,  became 
the  dauphin  had,  in  a  Tisit  to  St.  Germaine,  con- 
gratulated that  court  upon  it,  which  made  them 
conclude  it  wm  to  have  a  happy  effect  with  re- 
lation to  the  pretender's  hff^in." —Swift.  **  The 
queen  hated  and  detpised  the  pretender  to  my 
knowledge.*' 

P.  583.  Burnet,  "  In  a  conference  I  had  with  the 
queen  on  the  subject  of  peace,  '  she  hoped  bishops 
would  not  be  against  peace.'  I  said  a  good  peace 
was  what  we  prayed  for  ;  but  any  treaty  by  which 
Spain  and  the  West  Indies  were  left  to  king  Philip 
must  in  a  little  time  deliTer  all  Europe  into  the 
hands  of  France ;  and  if  any  such  peace  could  be 
made  she  was  betrayed  and  we  were  all  ruined  ;  in 
less  than  three  years  time  she  would  be  murdered, 
and  the  fires  would  again  be  raised  in  Smithfield." 
— Swi/t.  "  A  false  prophet  in  every  particular." 

P.  689.  Burnet.  **  The  queen  having  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  lords  to  adjourn,  it  was  debated  that  the 
queen  could  not  send  a  message  to  any  one  house 
to  adjourn  when  the  like  message  was  not  sent  to 
both  houses.  The  pleasure  of  the  prince  in  con* 
Tening,  dissolving,  proroguing,  or  oidering  the  ad- 
jonmment  of  parliament,  was  always  directed  to 
both  houses,  bat  nevei  to  one  house  without  the 
same  intimation  being  given  to  the  other." — ikinft. 
*•  Modem  nonsense." 

P.  691.  Burnet,  **  The  house  of  commons,  after 
their  recess,  entered  on  the  observations  of  the  com- 
missioners for  taking  the  public  accounts,  and  began 
with  Walpole  (sir  Robert  Walpole),  whom  they  re- 
soKed  to  put  out  of  the  way  of  disturbing  them  in 
the  house.  The  thixig  laid  to  his  charge  stood  thus : 
after  he,  as  secretary  at  war,  had  contracted  with 
some  for  forage  to  the  horse  that  lay  in  Scotland,  he, 
fin'^ing  that  the  two  persons  who  had  contracted  for 
it  made  some  gain  by  it,  named  a  friend  of  his  own 
as  a  third  person,  that  he  might  have  a  share  in  the 
gain ;  but  the  other  two  had  no  mind  to  let  him  in 
to  know  the  secret  of  their  management,  so  they 
offered  him^M  hundred  pounds  for  bis  share:  he 
accepted  it,  and  the  money  was  remitted.  But  they 
not  knowing  his  address  directed  their  bill  to  Wal- 
pole, who  indorsed  it,  and  the  person  concerned  re- 
ceired  the  money.  This  transaction  was  found  out, 
and  Walpole  was  charged  with  it,  as  a  bribe  that  he 
had  taken  for  his  own  use  for  making  the  contract. 
Both  the  persons  that  remitted  the  money  and  he 
who  received  it  were  examined,  and  affirmed  that 
WaJpole  was  neither  directly  or  indirectly  concerned 
in.  the  matter;  but  the  house  insisted  upon  his 
haring  indorsed  the  bill,  and  not  only  voted  this  a 
corruption,  but  sent  him  to  the  Tower  and  expelled 
him  the  house."— Siri/t  ••  Walpole  began  early, 
and  has  been  thriving  in  this  business  twenty-aeven 
yeare,  up  to  January,  1789." 

P.  609.  Burnet.  •*  A  new  set  of  addresses  ran 
about.  Some  mentioned  the  protestant  succession 
&nd  the  house  of  Hanover  with  seal,  others  more 
coldly,  and  some  made  no  mention  at  all  of  it ;  and 
it  was  universally  believed  that  no  addresses  were 
•o  acceptable  to  the  minister  as  those  of  the  last 
mprt/* — SwifU  "  Foolish  and  factious." 

p.  610.  Burnet.  ••  The  duke  of  Ormond  had 
^Ten  the  States  such  assurances  of  his  going  along 
with  them  through  the  whole  campaign  Uiat  he  was 
l«t  into  the  secrets  of  all  their  councils,  which  by 
that  confidence  were  all  known  to  the  French ;  and 
if  the  auxiUary  German  troops  had  not  been  pre> 
pared  to  disobey  his  orders  it  was  believed  he,  in 
conjunction  with  the  French  army,  would  have 
forced  the  states  to  come  into  the  new  measures ; 
but   that  wss  happily  prevented." — Sm^t.    "Vile 


Scotch  dog !  how  does  he  dare  to  touch  Ormond's 
honour  so  falsely  t" 

P.  669.  Burnet,  speaking  of  the  progress  of  his 
own  life,  says,  "  The  pleasures  of  sense  I  did  soon 
nauseate." — Swift,  "  Not  so  soon  with  the  wine 
of  some  elections." 

Here  end  the  remarks  on  bishop  Burnet's  History 
of  his  own  Times,  but  opposite  to  the  title  page  of 
**  The  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Thomas  Burnet,  esq.," 
and  in  the  Life,  are  the  following  remarks  : — 

Opposite  to  the  title-page. — Sioijt,  **  A  rude,  vio- 
lent, party  business." 

In  the  Life,  p.  722.  Thomas  Burnet.  •'  The  cha* 
racter  I  have  given  of  his  wives  will  scarce  make  it 
an  addition  to  his  character  that  he  was  a  most  affec- 
tionate husband.  His  tender  care  of  the ^rs^  during 
a  course  of  sickness  that  lasted  for  many  years,  and 
his  fond  love  of  the  other  two,  and  the  deep  concern 
he  expressed  for  their  loss,  were  no  more  than  their 
just  due  firom  one  of  his  humanity,  gratitude,  and 
discernment." — Swift.  **What!  only  three  vrives !" 

P.  723.  Thomas  Burnet,  •'  The  bishop  was  a  kind 
and  bountiful  master  to  his  servants,  whom  he  never 
changed  but  with  regret  and  through  necessity; 
friendly  and  obliging  to  all  in  employment  under 
him,  and  peculiarly  happy  in  the  choice  of  them ; 
particularly  in  that  of  the  steward  to  the  bishopric 
and  his  courts,  William  Wastefield,  esq.  (a  gentle- 
man of  a  plentiful  fortune  at  the  time  of  his  accept- 
ing this  post),  and  in  that  of  his  domestic  steward 
Mr.  Macknay." — Swift.  *'  A  Scot ;  his  own  coun- 
tryman." 


REMARKS  ON  THE 

CHARACTERS  OF  THE  COURT 
OF  QUEEN  ANNE. 

The  original  Chancten  are  printed  in  roman ;  8vill*s  remarks 

initaliee. 


Thssb  Charmcten,  drawn  vp  in  the  name  of  John  If  aeky  (hat 
writteo  by  Mr.  Davit,  en  onoer  in  the  cutlone%  weie  aiineied 
to  "  Memoin  of  the  Secret  Service*  of  John  Hackv,  ceo.,  dur- 
ing the  reigns  of  king  William,  queen  Anne,  and  aius  Oeur^ 
I.^  printed  in  17S9.  from  a  MS.  taid  to  be  attested  by  hie  aoo. 
Spring  Macky,  esq. 

Dr-  Swift's  notes  are  transcribed  ttom  a  copy  formerly  ba> 
longing  to  John  Putland.  eso.,  a  near  relation  to  the  dean,  who 
to^  t^raa  from  Swift's  own  nandwriting. 

DUKE  OF  MARLBOROUGH. 
A  TALL  handsome  man  for  his  age,  with  a  lery 
obliging  address  ;  of  a  wonderful  presence  of  mind, 
BO  as  hardly  eyer  to  be  discomposed  ;  of  a  rery  clear 
head  and  sound  Judgment;  every  way  capable  of  being 
a  great  man  if  the  great  success  of  his  arms  and  the 
heaps  of  favours  thrown  upon  him  by  his  sovereign 
do  not  raise  his  thoughts  above  the  rest  of  the  no- 
bility»  and  consequently  draw  upon  him  the  envy  of 
the  people  of  England.  He  is  turned  filly  years  of 
»ge.-^  Detestably  covetous. 

DUKE  OP  ORMOND. 

With  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  man  except  that 
of  a  statesman,  hating  business.  He  is  about  forty 
years  of  age. — Fairly  enough  writ. 

DUKE  OF  SHREWSBURY. 

Never  vras  a  greater  mixture  of  honour,  virtue 
[none],  and  good  sense  in  any  one  person  than  in  him : 
a  great  man,  attended  with  a  sweetness  of  behaviour 
and  easiness  of  conversation  which  charms  all  who 
come  near  him  ;  nothing  of  the  stiffness  of  a  states- 
roan,  yet  the  capacity  and  knowledge  of  a  piercing 
wit.     He  speaks  French  and  Italian  aa  well  as  his 
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natiTe  language  ;  and  although  but  one  eye  yet  he 
has  a  most  chanuing  countenance,  and  ie  the  most 
generally  beloved  by  the  ladies  of  any  gentleman  in 
his  time.     He  is  turned  of  forty  years  old. 

DURE  OF  SOMBRb-ET 
Is  of  a  middle  stature,  well  shaped,  a  rery  black 
complexion,  a  loyer  of  music  and  poetry  ;  of  good 
judgment  [not  a  grain;  hardly  common  sense] ;  but 
by  reason  of  a  great  hesitation  in  his  speech  wants 
expression.     He  is  about  forty-two  years  old. 

DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIBE 
Has  been  the  finest  and  handsomest  gentleman  of  his 
time ;  loves  the  ladies  and  plays ;  keeps  a  noble 
house  and  equipage ;  is  tall,  well  made,  and  of  a 
princely  behayiour ;  of  nice  honour  in  ererything 
out  the  paying  lus  tradesmen.  Past  sixty  years  old. 
— A  very  poor  understanding, 

DUKE  OF  BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
He  is  a  nobleman  of  learning  and  good  natural 
parts,  but  of  no  principles;  violent  for  the  high 
church,  yet  seldom  goes  to  it ;  very  proud,  insolent, 
and  covetous ;  and  takes  all  advantages.— 7%w  cha^ 
meter  is  the  truest  of  any. 

EARL  OF  NOTTINGHAM. 
He  has  the  exterior  air  of  business,  and  applica- 
tion enough  to  make  him  very  capable ;  in  his  habit 
and  manners  very  formal ;  a  tall,  thin,  very  black 
man,  like  a  Spaniard  or  Jew  ;  about  fifty  years  old. 
'•^Befelt  in  with  the  Whigs;  was  an  en&ss  talker. 

EARL  OF  ROBfNET. 
He  was  the  great  wheel  on  which  the  Revolution 
rolled.     [He  had  not  a  wheel  to  turn  a  mouse.]    Of 
great  honour  and  honesty,  with  a  moderate  capacity. 
— None  at  alL 

DURE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 
He  has  one  only  daughter,  who  will  be  the  richest 
heiress  in  Europe. — Now  countess  of  Oxford  ;  cheated 
by  her  father. 

DUKE  OF  RICHMOND. 

He  is  a  gentleman  good-natured  to  a  fault ;  very 
well  bred,  and  has  many  valuable  things  in  him  ;  is 
an  enemy  to  busineis ;  very  credulous ;  well  shaped, 
black  complexion,  much  like  king  Charles  ;  not 
thirty  years  old.*-^  shallow  coxcomb. 

DURE  OF  BOLTON 
Does  not  make  any  figure  at  court. — Nor  anywhere 
else.    A  great  booby. 

DUKE  OF  NORTHUMBERLAND. 
He  is  a  man  of  honour,  nice  in  paying  his  debts  ; 
and  living  well  with  his  neighbours  in  the  country, 
does  not  much  care  for  the  conversation  of  men  of 

Duality  or  business;  is  a  tall  black  man,  like  his 
ither  the  king ;  about  forty  years  old. — He  was  a 
most  worthy  person,  very  good-natured^  and  had  very 
good  sense, 

DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 
Grandson  to  king  Charles  II. ;  a  very  pretty  gen- 
tleman ;  has  been  abroad  in  the  world ;  zealous  for 
the  constitution  of  his  country ;  a  tall  black  man, 
about  twenty-five  years  old. — Almost  a  slobberer, 
without  one  good  quality. 

SIR  NATHAN  WRIOHTE,  Loidkeeper, 
Is  son  of  a  clergyman  ;*  a  good  common  lawyer,  a 
slow  chancellor,  and  no  civilian.    Chance,  more  than 
ehoiee,  brought  him  the  seals. — Very  covetous. 

JOHN  [RALPH]  DUKE  OF  MONTAGU. 
Since  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne  he  has 
been  created  a  duke,  and  is  now  sixty  years  old. — 
As  arrant  a  knave  as  any  in  his  time. 

His  flUhn  ww  ractor  ofThurasaton,  in  Leiocstenhire. 


MARQUIS  OF  HARRINGTON. 
One  of  the  best  beloved  gentlemen  by  the  cooUry 
party  in  England. — A  very  poor  underiandmg. 

LORD  SOMER8. 

Of  a  creditable  fiunily  in  the  dty  of  Worreiter. 
[Very  mean  ;  his  father  was  a  noted  rogue,]  He  k 
believed  to  have  been  the  best  chancellor  th&t  erer 
sat  in  the  chair. — /  allow  him  to  have potsftaed  ell 
excellent  qual^ationa  except  virtue  ;  he  had  nointf 
passions,  and  hardly  subdued  them  by  hit  gmi 
prudence. 

LORD  HALIFAX. 

He  is  a  great  encourager  of  learning  snd  learned 
men ;  is  the  patron  of  the  muses ;  of  very  sgreeabl' 
conversation ;  a  short  frir  man,  not  forty  yean  oli 
— -£tt  encouragements  were  only  good  words  andfod 
dinners.  I  never  heard  him  say  one  good  tking^ » 
seem  to  taste  what  was  said  by  another.. 

EARL  OF  DORSET. 
One  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  England  in  tb*' 
reign  of  king  Charles  II.,  of  great  leaning  [smaUir 
none],  extremely  witty,  and  hsm^  been  the  author  of 
some  of  the  finest  poems  in  the  V-wgHA  Ungm^, 
especially  satire;  the  Mscenaa  and  prince  of  oar 
English  poets ;  one  of  the  pleasantest  compinioai 
in  the  world  when  he  likes  his  company  [not  of  idt 
years,  but  a  very  dull  one].  He  is  reiy  fot,  tnwhW 
with  the  spleen,  and  turned  of  fifty  yean  old. 

EARL  RIVERS. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  lakes'in  England  a 
his  younger  days ;  but  atways  a  lover  of  the  cobsQ- 
tution  of  his  country :  is  a  gentleman  of  very  good 
sense,  and  very  cunning ;  ;brave  in  his  pen(»u  > 
lover  of  play,  and  understands  it  perfectly  well ;  bn 
a  very  good  estate,  and  improves  it  every  day;  looie- 
thing  covetous ;  is  a  tall  handsome  man,^  snd  of  i 
very  foir  complexion.  He  is  tamed  of  fortj  jnn 
old. — An  arrant  knave  m  common  dealings,  end  nrj 
prostitute.  -^ 

EARL  OF  PORTLAND. 

He  is  supposed  to  be  the  richest  subject  is  Europe. 
very  profuse  in  gardening,  birds,  and  household  fer* 
niture,  but  mighty  frugal  in  everything  else ;  d » 
very  lofty  mien,  and  yet  not  proud  ;  of  no  deep  m- 
derstanding,  considering  his  experience ;  neitlyr 
much  beloved  nor  hated  by  any  sort  of  people,  Ecc* 
lish  or  Dutch.  He  is  turned  of  fifty  yesn  old.* 
As  great  a  dunce  as  ever  I  knew. 

EARL  OF  DERBY. 

On  his  brother's  death  he  came  to  the  hoov  d 
peers,  where  he  never  will  make  any  great  %vc> 
the  sword  being  more  his  profession :   he  is  t  bit* 
complexioned   man,  well   shaped^  taller  than  (bt 
ordinary  size,  and  a  man  of  honour.    He  is  taned 
of  forty  years  old. — As  arrant  a  ••••••♦••  si  Aj» 

brother. 

EARL  OF  PCTERBOROUGH. 

He  affects  popularity,  and  loves  to  preach  io  cofte- 
houses  and  public  places  ;  is  an  open  enemy  to  re- 
vealed  religion ;  brave  in  his  person ;  hsi  a  good 
estate ;  does  not  seem  expensive,  yet  alvrayi  in  debt, 
and  very  poor.  A  well-shaped  thin  man,  with  » 
veij  brisk  look,  near  fifty  years  old. — Tkis  ekeredet 
is  for  the  most  part  true. 

EARL  OF  SUNDERIAND. 

This  gentleman  is  endued  with  a  great  desl  d 
learning,  virtue  [no],  and  good  sense  [no];  vtn 
honest ;  and  sealous  for  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

EARL  OF  STAMFORD 
Is  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Greys,  a  noble  ftmiij 
in  England.    He  does  not  want  sense ;  but  by  resfos 
of  a  defect  in  his  speech  wants  elocotioa ;  if  » «^ 
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honest  man  himself,  but  rery  Btupiciom  of  ererf- 
body  that  ii  not  of  his  party,  for  which  he  ii  Tery 
tetloas;  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  clergy,  who  he 
is  afraid  may  some  time  or  other  influence  our  ciyil 
goTemment.  From  a  good  estate  he  is  become  Tery 
poor,  and  much  in  debt ;  he  is  something  aboye  the 
middle  sttture,  and  turned  of  fifty  years  old. — He 
tooked  and  talked  like  a  very  weak  man  ;  but  it  wte 
taid  he  apoke  leeU  in  eouneil, 

BARL  OF  THANET. 
He  is  a  good  country  gentleman,  a  great  assertor 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  monarchy  and  the  church ; 
t  thin,  tall«  blac^,  red-faced  man,  turned  of  sixty 
yetn  old.— 0/  preat  piety  and  charity, 
SABL  OF  SANDWICH. 
Of  Tery  ordinary  puts ;  married  the  witty  lord 
Rochester's  daughter,   who   makes  him   rery  ez- 
penuTe ;   a  tall,  thin,  black  man,  about  thirty-fiTe 
jeiif  old. — Am  mueh  a  ptgfpy  ae  ever  leaw;  very 
mgiy.andafop, 

BABL  OF  RANELAGH. 
He  is  a  bold  man  and  rery  happv  in  jests  and 
repartees,  and  has  often  turned  the  humour  of  the 
hoofe  of  commons  when  they  have  designed  to  hare 
been  very  severe.  He  is  very  &tt  black,  and  turned 
of  sixty  yean  old.— TAe  vaineet  Mfool  J  ever  eaw, 

LORD  LOCAS. 
He  is  erery  way  a  plain  man,  yet  took  a  great 
deal  of  paint  to  seem  knowing  and  wise ;  ererybody 
pitied  him  when  the  queen  turned  him  out  for  his 
leeming  good  nature  and  real  poverty :  he  is  very 
hit  very  expensive,  and  very  poor ;  turned  of  fifty 
jstn  old.^-^  good  plain  humdrum, 
BARL  WINCHEL8BA. 
He  loves  jests  and  puns  \I  never  obeerved  it],  and 
that  sort  of  low  wit ;  is  of  short  stature,  well  shapedi 
with  a  very  handsome  countenance. — Being  very 
poor  he  complied  too  much  with  the  party  he  hated. 
LORD  FOULET  OF  HINTON. 
He  is  certainly  one  of  the  hopefullest  gentlemen 
in  England ;  is  very  learned,  virtuous,  and  a  man  of 
honour ;  much  esteemed  in  the  country  lor  his  ge- 
nerous way  of  living  with  the  gentry,  and  his  charity 
to  the  poorest  sort.     He  makes  but  a  mean  figure  in 
his  person,  is  of  a  middle  stature,  fair  complexion, 
not  handsome,  nor  thirty  years  old.— TAw  character 
ii/nr  enough, 

LORD  TOWNSHEND 
It  a  gentleman  of  great  learning,  attended  with  a 
tweet  disposition ;  a  lover  of  the  constitution  of  his 
country ;  is  beloved  by  everybody  that  knows  him 
[/  except  one}  ;  and  when  once  employed  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  afikirs  may  show  himself  a 
great  man.  He  is  tall  and  handsome ;  about  thirty 
years  old. 

LORD  DARTMOUTH. 

He  sets  up  for  a  critic  in  conversation;  makes 
jests  and  loves  to  laugh  at  them ;  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pains  in  his  office,  and  is  In  a  fair  way  of  rising  at 
court ;  is  a  short,  thick  man,  of  a  lair  complexion, 
turned  of  thirty-four  years  old.— 7%t«  iefiUr  enough 
^ent;  but  he  kae  Uttle  etneerity, 

LORD  WHARTON. 
One  of  the  completest  gentlemen  in  England ;  has 
a  very  clear  understan  JUig  and  manly  expression, 
with  abundance  of  wit.  He  is  brave  in  his  person, 
much  of  a  libertine,  of  middle  stature,  fair  com- 
plexion, and  fifty  years  old.— 2^  moet  univereal 
nilaim  I  ever  knew. 


LORD  MAHON. 
He  is  brave  in  his  person,  bold  in  his  expressions, 
and  rectifies,  as  last  as  he  can,  the  slips  of  his  youth. 


by  acts  of  honesty,  which  he  now  glories  In  more 
than  he  was  formerly  extravagant— >ire  foot  Uttle 
better  than  a  ooneeited  talker  m  eon^tany, 

EARL  OF  KENT 
Is  the  first  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Grey. 
The  present  gentleman  was  much  esteemed  when 
lord  Ruthen ;  was  always  very  moderate,  has  good 
sense,  and  a  good  estate,  which,  with  his  quality, 
must  make  him  always  bear  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  nation ;  he  is  a  handsome  man,  not  above  forty 
years  old.— ffe  eeeme  a  good-natured  man,  but  of 
very  little  eonaequence, 

EARL  OF  LINDSAY. 

A  fine  gentleman,  has  both  wit  and  learning. — / 
never  obeerved  a  grain  of  either. 

EARL  OF  ABINGDON. 

A  gentleman  of  fine  parts,  makes  a  good  figure  in 
the  counties  of  Oxford  and  Buckingham;   is  very 
high  for  the  monarchy  and  church ;  of  a  black  com- 
plexion ;  past  forty  years  old. —  Very  covetout, 
EARL  OF  CHESTERFIELD. 

He  is  very  subtle  and  cunning,  never  entered  into 
the  measures  of  king  William,  nor  ever  will,  in  any 
probability,  make  any  great  appearance  in  any  other 
reign.  He  is  above  rixty  years  old. — If  it  be  (M 
CheeterJSeld,  I  have  heard  he  wae  the  greatest  knave 
in  England, 

EARL  OF  BERKELEY. 

A  gentleman  of  learning,  parts,  and  a  lover  of  the 
constitution  of  his  country  :  a  short,  fat  man,  fifty 
years  old.— ifito^eroft^  lazy 'and  indolent,  and  eome* 
what  oovetaue, 

EARL  OF  FEVERSHAM. 

A  third  son  of  the  fiunily  of  Duras  in  France  ;  he 
came  over  with  one  of  the  duke  of  York's  family ;  is 
a  middle-statured,  brown  man,  turned  of  fifty  years 
old. — He  wae  a  very  duU  old  fellow, 

BARL  OF  GRANTHAM. 

He  is  a  very  pretty  gentleman,  hit  complexioned^ 
and  past  thirty  years  old. — And  good  for  nothing, 

LORD  DB  LA  WARR. 
A  free  jolly  gentleman,  turned  of  forty  years  old. 
"^.Of  very  little  eenee;  but  formal  and  well  etoeked 
tpAA  the  low  kind  ofloweet  poHtiee. 

LORD  LEXINGTON. 
He  is  of  good  understanding  and  very  capable  to 
be  in  the  ministry ;  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  an 
agreeable  companion ;  handsome  ;  of  a  brown  com- 
plexion ;  forty  years  old.—- il  very  moderate  degree  of 


LORD  GREY  OF  WBRK. 
A  sweet  disposed  gentleman ;  he  joined  king  Wil- 
liam at  the  Revolution,  and  is  a  sealous  assertor  of 
the  liberties  of  the  people :  a  thin,  brown,  handsome 
man,  middle  stature,  turned  of  forty  years  old. — Had 
very  little  in  him. 

LORD  CHANDOS 
Was  warm  against  king  William's  reign  and  doea 
not  make  any  great  figure  in  this  ;  but  his  son,  Mr- 
Bridges  [aftemnird  duke  of  Chandos]  doea ;  being  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons,  one  of  the  connr 
sellors  to  the  prince,  and  a  very  worthy  gentleoMllt. 
— But  a  greatcompKer  with  every  court, 

LORD  GUILDFORD 
Is  son  to  the  lord-keeper  North,  hsa  been  abroad; 
does  not  vrant  sense  nor  application  to  business,  and 
his  genius  leads  him  that  way.    He  is  fat,  fair,  of 
middle  stature,  and  past  thirty  years  old.— ^  mighty 
eilly  fellow. 

LORD  GRIFFIN. 

Having  followed  king  James*s  fortunes^  is  now  Ia 
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Fnmce.  He  ites  always  a  great  sporttman,  and 
brave ;  a  good  companion,  turned  of  sixty  years  old. 
— Hia  ton  wat  a  plain  drunken  fellow. 

LORD  CHOLMONDELEY. 
This  lord  is  a  great  lover  of  country  sports ;  is 
handsome  in  his  person,  and  turned  of  forty  years  old. 
— Goodfornothing^  aafar  a$  ever  I  knew, 

LORD  BUTLER  OP  WESTON. 
Earl  of  Arran  in  Ireland,  and  brother  to  the  duke  of 
Ormond  ;  of  yery  good  sense,  though  seldom  show 
it ;    of  a  fur  complexion,   middle   stature,   toward 
forty  .years  old. —  Thit  is  right;  but  he  is  the  most 
negligent  of  his  own  affairs. 

MR.  MANSEL. 
He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  good  deal  of  wit  and  good 
nature ;  a  lover  of  the  ladies,  and  a  pleasant  com- 
panion  ;  is  very  thin,  of  a  fair  complexion,  middle 
stature,  and  turned  of  thirty  years  old. — Of  very 
goodnature,  but  a  very  moderate  capacity, 

ROBERT  HARLEY,  En., 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  commons. 

He  is  skilled  in  most  things,  and  very  eloquent 
[a great  lie']  ;  was  bred  a  presbyterian,  yet  joins  with 
the  church  party  in  everything  and  they  do  nothing 
without  him. 

MR.  BOYLE. 
Chaofiellor  of  the  excheqaer. 
Is  a  good  companion  in  conversation ;  agreeable 
among  the  ladies ;  serves  the  queen  very  assiduously 
in  council ;  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  house 
of  commons ;  by  hia  prudent  administration  obliges 
everybody  in  the  exchequer ;  and  in  time  may  prove 
a  great  man.  Is  turned  of  thirty  years  old. — Had 
some  very  scurvy  qualities,  particularly  avarice. 

SIR  THOMAS  FRANKLAND. 
Pottmaater-generaL 

He  is  a  gentleman  of  a  very  sweet,  easy,  afibble 
disposition ;  of  good  sense,  extremely  zealous  for  the 
constitution  of  his  country,  yet  does  not  seem  over 
forward ;  keeps  an  exact  unity  among  the  officers 
under  him,  and  encourages  them  in  their  duty, 
through  a  peculiar  familiarity,  by  which  he  obliges 
them  and  keeps  up  the  dignity  of  being  master.  He 
is  a  handsome  man,  middle  stature,  toward  forty 
years  old. — A  fair  character. 

ME.  SMITH. 

One  of  her  majet^s  privy-oouneU. 
A  gentleman  of  much  honour ;  a  lover  of  the  con- 
•titution  of  his  country ;  a  very  agreeable  companion 
in  conversation ;  a  bold  orator  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons,* when  the  interest  of  his  country  is  at  stake  ; 
of  a  good  address,  middle  stature,  fair  complexion, 
turned  of  forty  years  old. — I  thought  him  a  very 
heavy  man* 

CHARLES  D'AVENANT,  LL.D. 

He  was  very  poor  at  the  Revolution;  had  no 
business  to  support  him  all  the  reign  of  king  Wil- 
liam ;  yet  made  a  good  figure.  He  is  a  very 
cloudy-looked  roan,  fat,  of  middle  stature,  about 
fifly  years  old. — He  was  used  ill  by  most  ministers  ; 
he  ruined  his  estate,  which  put  him  under  a  necessity 
to  comply  with  the  times. 

MATTHEW  PRIOR.  Esq.. 
Comminioner  of  trade. 

On  the  queen's  accession  to  the  throne  he  was 
continued  in  his  office  ;  is  very  well  at  court  with 
the  ministry,  and  is  an  entire  creature  of  my  lord 
Jersey's,  whom  he  supports  by  his  advice :  is  one  of 
the  best  poets  in  England,  but  very  factious  in  con- 
versation; a  thin,  hollow-looked  man,  turned  of 
forty  years. old — This  is  near  the  truth, 

*  He*  was  one  time  apeaker  of  the  hooae  of  commons. 


THOMAS  TENISON. 
Aiehblshopof  Caatrrbvy. 

A  plain,  good,  heavy  man,  now  much  in  ytu%t 
and  wearing  out ;  ^ery  tall,  of  a  fiur  complexioQ, 
and  seventy  years  old. — The  most  good-for-mtkuiy 
prelate  I  ever  knew* 

GILBERT  BURNET. 
Biflhop  of  Saliabnry. 

Of  a  very  good  family  in  Scotland,  of  the  nunc  of 
Burnet ;  his  father  was  lord  [laird]  of  CremonL  He 
is  one  of  the  greatest  [Scotch]  orators  of  the  age  be 
lives  in.  His  History  of  the  Reformation,  and  his 
Exposition  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  show  him  to 
be  a  man  of  great  learning ;  but  several  of  his  other 
works  show  him  to  be  a  man  neither  of  prudenoe 
nor  temper ;  his  sometimes  opposing  and  sometinwi 
favouring  the  dissenters,  has  much  exposed  bun  to 
the  generality  of  the  people  of  England ;  yet  he  U 
very  useful  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  prores  a  gnat 
pillar,  both  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  conititu- 
tion,  against  the  encroachments  of  a  party  thit 
would  destroy  both.  He  is  a  large,  bold-looked 
man,  strong  made,  and  turned  of  fifty  yean  old.- 
His  characters  are  miserably  wrought,  in  memy  tkiafi 
mistaken,  and  all  of  them  detracting,  excepting  vf 
those  who  were  friends  to  the  presbyteriant.  Bv 
own  true  character  would  take  up  too  much  time  fir 
me  (who  knew  him  well  J  to  describe  it* 

GEORGE  STEPNEY,  Esq., 
Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  Emperor. 

A  gentleman  of  admirable*  natural  parts,  very 
learned,  one  of  the  best  poets  [scarce  of  a  third  rait] 
now  in  England,  and  perhaps  equal  to  any  that  crei 
was 

MR.  METHUEN, 
Ambanador  to  the  king  of  Poftagal. 

A  man  of  intrigue,  but  very  muddy  In  hiscootep- 
tions,  and  not  quickly  understood  in  anything.  Is 
his  complexion  and  manners  much  of  a  Spaniard ;  i 
tall,  black  man,  fifty  years  old. — A  profligate  rogwe, 
without  religion  or  morals  ;  but  cunning  enough,  |( 
without  ahiUties  of  any  kind, 

LORD  RABY. 
Envoy  extxiordinary  to  the  king  of  nnaria. 
He  is  a  young  gentleman  de  ban  naturtl^  hAod- 
some,  of  fine  understanding  [very  bad,  and  eamd 
spell],  and  with  application  may  prove  a  man  cd 
business :  he  is  of  low  stature  [ke  is  taO],  wtl 
shaped,  with  a  good  face,  fair  complexioned,  cot 
thirty  yean  old. 

MR.  HILL. 
Envoy  extraordinary  to  the  duke  of  Savoy, 

Is  a  gentleman  of  good  family  in  Shropthire.  Be  vis 
designed  for  the  church,  and  took  deacon's  [pri^h 
orders,  but  having  a  genius  for  business,  and  fallir^ 
into  the  acquaintance  of  my  lord  Banelagh  iriica 
tutor  to  my  lord  Hyde,  he  was  sent  into  Flanden  u 
paymaster-general  to  the  English  troops  there.  Hcii 
a  gentleman  of  very  clear  parts,  and  afiects  pUinnea 
and  simplicity  [au  oontraire]  in  his  dress  and  con- 
versation particularly.  He  is  a  fi^vourite  to  both 
parties  [to  neither],  and  is  beloved  for  his  easy  iocc« 
and  afiable  way  by  those  he  has  business  to  do  with. 
He  is  a  thin  tall  man  [shtrrt,  if  I  remember  ripki], 
taller  than  the  ordinary  statnre,  near  fifty  yean  oM. 

SIR  LAMBERT  BLACKWELL. 
Envoy  to  the  great  doke  of  Taaeaay. 

He  affects  much  the  gentleman  in  his  dress,  tnd 
the  minister  in  his  conversation ;  is  very  loAj,  }rt 
courteous  when  he  knows  his  people ;  much  envied 
by  his  fellow-merchants ;  of  a  sanguine  complesiofi. 
taller  than  the  ordinary  sixe,  about  forty  year*  eld.-" 
He  seemed  to  be  a  tery  good-natured 
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MR.  (DR.)  AOUONBY, 
Envoy  to  Um  Swim  CantoiM. 
He  hai  abundance  of  wit,  and  understandt  mott 
of  the  modem  languages  well ;  knowi  how  to  tell  a 
story  to  the  best  adTantage,  but  has  an  affected  man- 
uer  of  conTersation ;  is  thin,  splenetic,  and  tawny 
compleiioned,  turned  of  sixty  years  old. — He  had 
beenapapiaL 

,MR.  D'AVENANT. 
A^ot  at  Fraakloit. 

A  Tery  giddy-headed  young  fellow,  with  some  wit, 
about  twenty-fiye  years  old. — He  it  not  worth  men* 

LORD  crnrs. 

He  has  abundance  of  wit,  but  too  much  seised 
Tith  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  he  is  affable,  £imiliar, 
and  yery  brave  ;  towards  fifty  years  old.— Tiltf  vamett 
old  fool  alive* 

LORD  GALLWAY. 

One  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  army,  with  a 
head  fitted  for  the  cabinet  as  well  as  the  camp ;  is 
very  modest,  vigilant,  and  sincere ;  a  man  of  honour 
and  hooesty  [m  all  directljf  otherwiee],  without  pride 
or  affectation  ;  wears  his  own  hair ;  is  plain  in  hia 
dross  and  manners ;  towards  sixty  years  old. — A  ii&~ 
ctitfiUf  hypocritical,  facOout  knave  ;  a  damnable  hy-^ 
pocrite,  ^no  reUgion. 

EARL  OF  ORKNEY. 

He  is  a  very  well  shaped  black  man  ;  is  brave ; 
but  by  reason  of  a  hesitation  in  his  speech  wants  ex- 
prenion  :  married  Mrs.  Villiers,  and  got  a  good  es- 
tate by  her ;  is  turned  of  forty  years  old. — £n  honest 
food-naiured  gentUman^  and  hoe  much  dietingmehed 
himttlfat  a  eoUUer* 

SIR  CHARLES  HARD, 
Lieateoant-genenl . 

'  At  the  Revolution  he  had  a  company  in  the  foot- 
^ards,  was  afterwards  lieutenant>colonel  to  that 
regiment,  was  made  colonel  to  the  fusileers^  and 
gradually  advanced  to  the  post  he  now  has,  which 
he  veil  deserves,  being  of  good  understanding  and 
abundance  of  learning;  fit  to  command  if  not  too 
coTptous :  he  is  a  short  black  man,  fifty  years  old. — 
Hit  father  was  a  groom;  he  wot  a  man  of  Mfue, 
without  one  grain  qf  honetty^ 

OOLiONEL  MATTHEW  AYLMBR.- 
Vio»«dmiral  of  the  (leek. 
He  has  a  very  good  head,  indefatigable  and  de- 
signing ;  is  Tery  snlous  for  the  liberty  of  the  people ; 
makes  a  good  figure  in  the  parliament  as  well  as  the 
i^t ;  is  handsome  in  his  person ;  turned  of  fifty  years 
M,-^A  wirulent  party^man,  bom  in  Ireland. 

REAR-ADMIRAL  BYNO 
1  one  of  the  best  sailors  in  England  and  a  fine  gen. 
Ipman  in  cTerything  else ;  of  a  good  fiamily  and  es-> 
ate  in  Bedfordshire;  understands  all  the  several 
•rsoches  of  the  navy  thoroughly ;  is  a  fair  complex- 
>ned  man,  and  toward  fifty  years  old.— Of  a  good 
Id  K^ntieh  fatnily, 

JAMBS  DUKE  OF  HAMILTON. 

On  the  qneen's  accession  to  the  throne  he  made 
:rong  efforts  to  get  into  the  administration,  but  has 
Qt  }et  succeeded,  though  he  is  well  received  at 
)ttrt ;  he  is  brave  in  his  person,  with  a  rough  air  of 
oldness  ;  of  good  sense,  very  forward  and  hot  for 
hat  he  undertakes;  ambitious  and  haughty;  a 
olent  enemy;  has  been  very  extravagant  in  his 
anner  of  liYing,  but  now  grows  covetous ;  he  is 
ipposed   to  have  some  thoughts  towards  the  crown 

England  ifrfaen  the  queen  dies,  being  descended 
om  the  home  of  Stuart  and  having  a  great  interest 

that  kingdom  by  his  relations  and  dependants. 
,e  has  a  gremt  estate,  and  three  brothers  earls,  8el- 
•  Aftanrarda  lord  Aylner. 


kirk,  Orkney,  and  Roglen ;  •  fourth  a  commander 
at  sea :  he  is  of  a  middle  stature,  well  made,  of  a 
black,  coarse  complexion,  a  brisk  look  ;  toward  fifty 
years  old.^H0  wot  made  matter  ^f  the  ordnance  ;  a 
vHnrtky  good-natured  perton^  very  generous,  but  of  a 
middle  understanding :  he  woe  murdered  by  that  vil- 
lain Macartney,  an  Irish  Soot, 

DUKE  OF  ARGYLL. 

Few  of  his  years  have  a  better  understanding,  nor 
a  more  manly  behaviour.  He  has  seen  most  of  the 
courts  of  Europe ;  is  Tery  handsome  in  his  person, 
fair  complexioned ;  about  twenty-five  years  old. — 
Ambitious,  covetous,  cunning  Scot;  has  no  principle 
but  his  own  interest  and  greatness*  A  true  Scot  m 
his  whole  conduct, 

MARQUIS  OF  MONTROSE; 
Representative  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
Graham;  great-grandson  to  the  famous  Montrose 
who  was  hanged  and  quartered  for  Charles  I.,  and 
grandson  by  Uie  mother  to  the  duke  of  Rothes.  He 
inherits  all  the  great  qualities  of  these  two  families, 
with  a  sweetness  of  behaviour  which  charms  all  those 
who  know  him ;  has  improved  himself  in  most  foreign 
courts;  is  very  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  about 
twenty-five  years  old. — Now  very  homely,  and  makes 
a  sorry  appearance, 

EARL  OF  SUTHERLAND. 

A  very  honest  man ;  a  great  assertor  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  has  a  good  rough  sense ;  is  open  and 
free ;  a  great  lover  of  his  bottle  and  his  friend ;  brave 
in  his  person,  which  he  has  shown  in  several  duels ; 
too  familiar  for  his  quality,  and  often  keeps  company 
below  it ;  is  a  fat,  fair-complexioned  man,  forty-five 
years  oldL — A  blundering,  rattle-pated,  drunken  sot. 
SECRETARY  JDHNSTOUN. 
Now  lordregifter. 

He  is  very  honest  [a  treacherous  knave],  yet  some- 
thing too  credulous  and  suspicious ;  endued  with  a 
great  deal  of  learning  and  virtue;  is  above  little 
tricks ;  free  from  ceremony ;  and  would  not  tell  a  lie 
for  the  world.  [One  of  the  greatest  knaves  even  in 
Scotland.]  Very  knowing  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
courts,  and  the  constitution  of  both  kingdoms ;  a  tall, 
fair  man,  and  toward  fifty  years  old. 

MR.  CARSTAIRS. 

A  presbvterian  minister  who  fled  from  Scotland 
after  the  insurrection  for  religion  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  He  is  the  cunuingest,  subtle  dissembler 
in  the  world,  with  an  air  of  sincerity ;  a  dangerous 
enemy,  because  always  hid ;  an  instance  of  which 
was  secretary  Johnstoun,  to  whom  he  pretended 
friendship  till  the  very  morning  he  gave  him  a  blow, 
though  he  had  been  worming  bim  out  of  the  king's 
&vour  for  many  months  before ;  he  is  a  fkt,  sanguine^ 
complexioned,  fair  man,  always  smiling  where  he 
designs  most  mischief;  a  good  friend  when  he  is 
sincere ;  turned  of  fifty  years  old. — A  true  character, 
Intt  not  strong  enough  by  a  fiftieth  part, 

EARL  OF  MARR. 

He  is  a  very  good  manager  in  his  private  afbira^ 
which  were  in  disorder  when  his  fitther  died,  and  ia 
a  stanch  countryman ;  fair  complexioned,  low  sta* 
ture,  and  thirty  years  old. — He  is  crooked;  he  seemed 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  good  sense  and  good  nature, 
ANDREW  FLETCHER. 

A  gentleman  of  a  fair  estate  in  Scotland,  attended 
with  the  improvement  of  a  good  education.  He  has 
written  some  excellent  tracts,  but  not  published  in 
his  name ;  and  has  a  very  fine  genius ;  is  a  low,  thin 
man,  brown  complexion,  full  of  fire,  with  a  stem, 
sour  look,  and  fifty  years  old.— ^4  most  arrogant,  con- 
ceited pedant  in  politics;  cannot  endure  the  least  cofh 
tradietion  in  any  of  his  visions  or  paradoxes. 
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EARL  OP  MIDDLETON. 

He  wu  against  the  Tiolent  measures  of  king 
James's  reign,  and  for  that  reason  made  no  great 
figure  at  court  while  that  prince  was  upon  the  throne, 
yet  he  continued  firm  to  his  majesty's  interest  to  the 
last ;  was  proof  against  all  the  offers  made  him  hy 
king  William  ;  and  after  heing  frequently  imprisoned 
in  England,  followed  king  James  to  France,  where 
he  had  the  chief  administration  giyen  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  poUtest*gentlemen  in  Europe ;  has  a  great 
deal  of  wit,  mixed  with  a  sound  judgment  and  a 
venr  clear  understanding ;  of  an  easy,  indifferent 
address,  hut  a  careless  way  of  living.  He  is  a  hlack 
man,  of  a  middle  stature,  with  a  sanguine  complex- 
ion,  and  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  in  the 
world;  toward  sixty  years  old. — Sir  William  Tem- 
ple told  me  he  was  a  very  valuable  man  and  a  good 
scholar.     I  once  saw  him. 

BAKL  OF  WEEMS.  

He  has  not  yet  heen  in  the  administration;' is  a 
fine  personage,  and  very  beautiful ;  has  good  sense, 
and  is  a  man  of  honour ;  about  thirty  years  old. — He 
was  a  black  matt,  and  handsome  for  a  Scot. 


MEMOIRS 
OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  CREICHTON.* 

COLLECTED  FROM  HIS  OWN  MATERIALS, 
BY  DEAN  SWIFT. 


'   THE  PRINTER'S  ADVERTISEMENT. 

When  Dr.  Swift  was  at  sir  Arthur  Acheson's  at 
Markethill  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  an  old  gentle- 
man was  recommended  to  him  as^being  a'remark- 
able  cayalier  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  11., 
and  William  III.;  who  had  behayed  with  great 
lovalty  and  brayery  in  Scotland  during  the  troubles 
of  those  reigns,  but  was  neglected  by  the  goyern- 
ment  although  he  desenred  great  rewards  n-om  it. 
As  he  was  reduced  in  his  circumstances.  Dr.  Swift 
made  him  a  handsome  present ;  but  said  at  the  same 
time,  *'  Sir,  this  trifle  cannot  support  you  lon^,  and 
your  friends  may  grow  tired  of  you ;  therefore,  I 
would  haye  you  contriye  some  honest  means  of  get- 
ting a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  put  you  into  a  way 
of  Ufe  of  supporting  yourself  with  independency  in 
your  old  age."  To  which  captain  Creichton  (for 
that  was  the  gentleman's  name)  answered,  **  I  haye 
tired  all  my  friends,  and  cannot  expect  any  such  ex- 
traordinary fiiyoura."  Then  Dr.  Swift  replied, "  Sir, 
1  haye  heard  much  of  your  adyentures ;  that  they 
are  fresh  in  your  memory ;  that  you  can  tell  them 
with  great  humour ;  and  that  you  haye  taken  memo- 
randums of  them  in  writing.'*  To  which  the  cap- 
tain Bidd,  "I  haye;  but  no  one  can  understand 
them  but  myself."  Then  Dr.  Swift  rejoined,  '*  Sir, 
get  your  manuscripts,  read  them  to  me,  and  tell  me 
none  but  genuine  stories;  and  then  I  will  place 
them  in  order  for  you,  prepare  them  for  the  press, 
and  endeayour  to  get  you  a  subscriplion  among  my 
friends,  as  you  may  do  among  your  own."  The 
captain  soon  alter  waited  on  the  dean  with  his 
papers,  and  related  many  adyentures  to  him,  which 
the  dean  was  so  kind  as  to  put  in  order  of  time,  to 
correct  the  style,  and  make  a  small  book  of,  entitled 
The  Memoirs  op  Captain  John  Creichton.  A 
subscription  was  immediately  set  on  foot  by  the 
dean's  interest  and  recommendation,  which  raised 

■  Thew  Memoin  contain  a  raoit  itriking  picture  of  the 
•pint  and  celamitlee  of  those  timet ;  cudi  e  one  ia  not  to  be 
fbtind  in  more  general  hiitoriet,  where  private  di«treM  ia  ab- 
sorbed ia  the  Cite  of  oaUoae. 


for  the  captain  aboye  200/.,  and  made  the  remamiag 
part  of  his  life  yety  happy  and  easy. 

TO  THE  READER. 
The  author  of  these  memoirs,  captain  John  Creich- 
ton, is  still  aliye,  and  resides  in  the  nortiliem  pan* 
of  thia  kingdom.     He  is  a  yery  honest  and  worthj 
man,  but  of  the  old  stamp  ;  and  it  is  probable  tint 
some  of  his  principle*  wiU  not  relish  very  well  in 
the  present  disposition  of  the  world.    His  memoin 
are  therefore  to  be  receiyed  like  a  posthumous  work, 
and  as  containing  facts  which  yery  few  sHtc  eicept 
himself  can  remember  ;  upon  which  account,  noa« 
of  his  generous  subscribers  are  in  the  least  trnvtei- 
able  for  many  opinions  relating  to  the  public,  botJi 
in  church  and  state,  which  he  seems  to  juitify;  vul 
in  the  yindication  of  which,  to  the  hasard  of  his  lif^ 
and  the  loss  of  his  fortune,  he  spent  the  most  vatfol 
part  of  his  days.     Principles,  as  the  world  goes,  in 
little  more  than  fiuhion ;  and  the  apostle  tells  m 
that  '*  the  fashion  of  this  world  paaseth  away.**  ^c 
read  with  pleasure  the  memoirs  of  seyeral  suthop 
whose  party  we  disapproye,  if  they  be  written  witi 
nature  and  truth.     Curious  men  are  desirous  to  ver 
what  can  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  and  eyen  the  Tim- 
lent  flat  relation  of  Ludlow,  though  written  in  tk 
spirit  of  rage,  prejudice,  and  yanity,  does  not  wia! 
its  adyocates.     TMs  inclines  me  to  think  that  ik 
memoirs  of  captain  Creichton  may  not  be  unaceept- 
able  to  the  curious  of  eyery  party ;  because,  froc 
my  knowledge  of  the  man  and  the  testimoD]  c' 
seyeral  considerable  persons   of  different  politid 
denominations,  I  am  confident  that  he  has  not  o- 
serted  one  passage  or  circumstance  which  be  did  t<ii 
know,  or  fix>m  the  best  intelligence  he  could  gd  l" 
Ueye  to  be  true. 

These  memoirs  are  therefore  offered  to  the  vo:U 
in  their  natiye  simplicity.  And  it  was  not  with  lick 
difficulty  that  the  author  was  persuaded  bj  bi 
friends  to  recollect  and  put  them  in  order,  chiefij 
for  his  own  justification,  and  partly  by  the  imponc- 
nity  of  several  eminent  gentlemen  who  had  a  misi 
that  they  should  turn  to  some  profit  to  the  sothor. 

The  captain,  haying  made  oyer  ail  his  little  tiOif 
to  a  beloyed  daughter  upon  her  marriage,  on  tbf 
condition  of  being  entertained  in  her  house  for  tb£ 
small  remainder  of  his  life,  has  put  it  out  of  bis  of^ 
power  either  to  supply  his  incidental  wants,  to  ptj 
some  long  contracted  debts,  or  to  gratify  his  gcse- 
rous  nature  in  being  further  useful  to  his  &milT :  ob 
which  accounts  he  desires  to  return  his  most  boisllf 
thanks  to  his  worthy  subscribers ;  and  hopes  tkt) 
will  consider  him  no  further  than  as  an  honHS. 
well-meaning  man,  who  by  his  own  persons]  (Sto- 
rage and  conduct  was  able  to  distinguish  hims«tf 
under  many  disadyantages,  to  a  degree  that  f«« 
private  lives  have  been  attended  with  so  msnj  as* 
gular  and  extraordinary  events. 

Besides  the  great  simplicity  in  the  style  and  raia- 
ner  of  the  author,  it  is  a  very  valuable  circttmstaoct 
that  his  plain  relation  correcta  many  mistaken  pa-** 
sages  in  other  historians,  which  have  too  long  psii^- 
for  truths ;  and  whoever  impartially  compares  b^^' 
will  probably  decide  in  the  captain'a  fiivoar:  hrOa 
memory  of  old  men  is  seldom  deceived  in  wbi 

Eassed  in  their  youth  and  vigour  of  age :  and  if  be 
as  at  any  time  happened  to  be  mistaken  in  circan> 
stances  of  time  or  place  (with  neither  of  which  I 
can  charge  him),  it  was  certainly  against  bii  vui. 
Some  of  his  own  personal  distresses  and  sctii'c' 
which  he  has  related  might  be  almost  the  aubjMi 
of  a  tragedy. 

U  pon  the  whole,  comparing  great  things  with  snsX 
I  know  not  any  memoirs  that  more  resemble  thuK 
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of  Philip  de  Comines  (which  hare  reeeiyed  to  uni- 
renal  approbation)  than  thoae  of  captain  Creichton  ; 
which  are  told  in  a  manner  equally  natural  and 
with  equal  appearance  of  truth,  although,  I  confess, 
upon  a&in  in  a  more  obacure  icene  and  of  lees  im- 
portance. 


MEMOIRS,  ftc. 

The  former  part  of  my  life  haying  been  attended 
with  tome  passages  and  events  not  very  common  to 
men  of  my  private  and  obscure  condition,  I  have 
(perhaps  induced  by  the  talkativeness  <^  old  age) 
\ery  freely  and  frequently  communicated  them  to 
leTeral  worthy  gentlemen  who  were  pleased  to  be 
my  friends,  and  some  of  them  my  bene&ctors. 
These  persons  professed  themselves  to  be  so  well 
entertained  with  my  story  that  they  often  wished  it 
could  be  digested  into  order  and  published  to  the 
world ;  believing  that  such  a  treatise  by  the  variety 
of  incidents,  written  in  a  plain  unaffected  style, 
mifffat  be  at  least  some  amusement  to  indiflerent 
readers;  of  some  example  to  those  who  desire 
vtricUy  to  adhere  to  their  duty  and  principles ;  and 
night  serve  to  vindicate  my  reputation  in  Scotland, 
vrhere  I  am  well  known ;  that  kingdom  having  been 
the  chief  scene  of  my  acting,  and  where  I  have  been 
represented  by  a  fanatic  rebellious  party  as  a  perse- 
cutor of  the  saints  and  a  man  of  blood. 

Having  lost  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  school  edu- 
cation by  a  most  indiscreet  marriage  in  all  worldly 
views,  although  to  a  very  good  woman ;  and  in  con- 
sequence thereof  being  forced  to  seek  my  fortune  in 
Scotland  as  a  soldier,  where  I  forgot  all  the  little  I 
had  learned ;  the  reader  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
be  much  pleased  with  my  style  or  methods  or  man- 
ner of  relating  ;  it  is  enougn  if  I  never  wilfully  fiail 
in  point  of  truth,  nor  offend  by  malice  or  partiality. 
My  memory,  I  thank  God,  is  yet  very  perfect  as  to 
thinxs  long  past ;  although  like  an  old  man  I  retain 
but  little  of  what  has  happened  since  I  grew  into 
jnn. 

I  am  likewise  very  sensible  of  an  infirmity  in 
many  authors,  who  write  their  own  memoirs  and  are 
apt  to  lay  too  much  weight  upon  trifles,  which  they 
nn  vain  enough  to  conceive  the  world  to  be  as  much 
concerned  in  as  themselves;  yet  I  remember  that 
Pintarch,  in  his  lives  of  great  men  (which  I  have 
read  in  the  English  translation),  says  that  the  na- 
ture and  disposition  of  a  man's  mind  may  be  often 
Mter  discorered  by  a  small  circumstance  than  by 
^n  action  or  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  And 
b«^des,  it  is  not  improbable  that  gray  hairs  may 
^ve  brought  upon  me  a  vanity  to  desire  that  pos- 
erity  may  know  what  manner  of  man  I  was. 

1  lie  under  another  disadvantage,  and  indeed  a 
ery  great  one,  from  the  wonderful  change  of  opl- 
lions  since  I  first  made  any  appearance  in  the  world. 
I  was  bred  under  the  principles  of  the  strictest 
oyalty  to  my  prince,  and  in  an  exact  conformity  in 
liscipline  as  well  as  doctrine  to  the  church  of  Eng- 
and,  which  are  neither  altered  nor  shaken  to  this 
ery  day,  and  I  am  now  too  old  to  mend.  However, 
17  different  sentiments,  since  my  last  troubles  after 
he  revolution,  have  never  had  the  least  influence 
ither  upon  my  actions  or  discourse.  I  have  sub- 
litted  myeelf  with  entire  resignation,  according  to 
u  Paul's  precept,  **  to  the  powers  that  be."  I  oon- 
orae  equally  ^vith  all  parties  and  am  equally  favoured 
y  all ;  and  God  knows  it  is  now  of  little  conse- 
uence  what  my  opinions  are,  under  such  a  weight 
f  age  and  infinnities,  with  a  very  scanty  subsist- 
ace,  which  instead  of  comforting  will  hardly  sup- 
ort  me. 
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But  there  is  another  point  which  requires  a  better 
apology  than  I  am  able  to  give :  a  Judicious  reader 
will  he  apt  to  censure  me  (and  I  confess  with  reason 
enough)  as  guilty  of  a  very  foolish  superstition  in  re- 
lating my  dreams,  and  how  I  was  gfuided  by  them 
with  success  in  discovering  one  or  two  principal 
covenanters.  I  shall  not  easily  allow  myself  to  be, 
either  by  nature  or  education,  more  superstitious 
than  other  men :  but  I  take  the  truth  to  be  this : 
being  then  full  of  seal  against  those  enthusiaatical 
rebels,  and  better  informed  of  their  lurking-holes 
than  most  officers  in  the  army,  this  made  so  strong 
an  impression  on  my  mind  that  it  affected  my 
dreams,  when  I  was  directed  to  the  most  probable 
places  almost  as  vreU  as  if  I  had  been  awake,  being 
guided  in  the  night  by  the  same  conjectures  I  had 
made  in  the  day.  There  could  possibly  be  no  more 
in  the  matter;  and  God  forbid  1  should  pretend  to 
a  spirit  of  divination,  which  would  make  me  re- 
semble those  very  hypocritical  saints  whom  it  was 
both  my  duty  and  inclination  to  bring  to  Justice,  for 
their  many  horrid  blasphemies  against  God,  rebel- 
lions against  their  prince,  and  barbarities  toward 
their  countrymen  and  fellow-christians. 

My  great-grandfather,  Alexander  Creichton,  of 
the  house  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  in  a  feud  be- 
tween the  Maxwells  and  the  Johnstons  (the  chief  of 
the  Johnstons  being  the  lord  Johnston,  ancestor  of 
the  present  marquis  of  Annandale),  siding  with  the 
latter  and  having  killed  some  of  the  former,  was 
forced  to  fly  into  Ireland,  where  he  settled  near 
Kinard,  then  a  woody  country  and  now  called  Cali- 
don  :  but  within  a  year  or  two,  some  friends  and 
relations  of  those  Maxwells  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  feud,  coming  over  to  Ireland  to  pursue  their 
revenge,  lay  in  vrait  for  my  great-grandfather  in  the 
wood  and  shot  him  dead  as  he  was  going  to  church. 
This  accident  happened  about  the  time  that  James 
TI.  of  Scotland  came  to  the  crown  of  England. 

Alexander,  my  great-grandfather,  left  two  sons 
and  as  many  daughters ;  his  eldest  son  John  lived 
till  a  year  or  two  after  the  rebellion  in  1641.  His 
house  was  the  first  in  Ulster  set  upon  by  the  Irish, 
who  took  snd  imprisoned  him  at  Dungannon ;  but 
fortunately  making  his  escape,  he  went  to  sir  Robert 
Stuart,  wtio  was  then  in  arms  for  the  king,  and  died 
in  the  service. 

This  John,  who  was  my  grandfather,  left  two  sons, 
Alexander,  my  father,  and  a  younger  son,  likewise 
named  John ;  who,  being  a  child  but  two  or  three 
years  old  at  his  father's  death,  was  invited  to  Scotp 
land  by  the  lady  Dumfries,  there  educated  by  her 
and  sent  to  sea :  he  made  several  voyages  to  and 
from  Barbadoes,  then  settled  in  Scotland,  where  he 
died  some  time  after  the  Restoration,  leaving,  beside 
a  daughter,  one  son,  who  at  my  charges  was  bred 
up  a  physician  and  proved  so  fkmous  in  his  profes- 
sion that  he   was  sent  by  her  late  majesty  queen 
Anne  to  cure  the  king  of  Portugal  of  the  venereal 
disease.    He  had  1000/.  paid  him  in  hand  before  he 
began  his  Journey,  but  when  he  arrived  at  Lisbon 
the  Portuguese  council  and  physicians  dissuaded  the 
king  from  trusting  his  person   with  a  foreigner. 
However,  his    majesty  of  Portugal    showed    htm 
several  marks  of  his  esteem,  and  at  parting  pre- 
sented him  with  a  very  rich  Jewel,  which  he  sold 
afterward  for  500  guineas.     He  stayed  there   not 
above  six  weeks,  during  which  time  he  got  consi- 
derable practice.    After  living  many  years  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  grew  very  rich,  he  died  November, 
1726,    and   as  it   is   believed   without  making  a 
will ;  which  is  very  probable,  because,  although  he 
had  no  children,  he  left  roe  no  legac7  who  was  his 
cousin-german  and  had  been  his  greatest  benefactor 
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by  the  care  and  expense  of  his  education.  Upon 
this  matter  I^must  add  one  circumstance  more,  how 
little  significant  soever  it  may  be  to  others.  Mr. 
archdeacon  Maurice  being  at  London,  in  order  to 
his  journey  to  France,  on  account  of  his  health,  went 
to  visit  the  doctor  and  put  him  in  mind  of  me, 
urging  the  obligations  I  had  laid  upon  him.  The 
doctor  agreed  to  send  me  whatever  sum  of  money 
the  archdeacon  should  think  reasonable  and  deliver 
it  to  him  on  his  return  from  his  travels,  but  unfortu- 
nately the  doctor  died  two  or  three  days  before  the 
archdeacon  came  back. 

Alexander,  my  &ther,  was  about  18  years  old  in 
1641.  The  Irish  rebellion  then  breaking  out,  he 
went  to  captain  Gerard  Irvin,  his  relation,  who  was 
then  captain  of  horse  and  afterward  knighted  by 
king  Charles  II.  This  genUeman,  having  a  party  for 
the  king,  soon  after  joined  with  sir  Robert  Stuart,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal ;  where  in  the  course  of 
those  troubles  they  continued  skirmishing,  sometimes 
with  the  Irish  rebels  and  sometimes  with  those  of 
the  English  parliament,  after  the  rebellion  in  Eng- 
land began ;  till  at  length  captain  Irvin  and  one  Mr. 
Stuart  were  taken  prisoners  and  put  in  gaol  in 
Derry,  which  ci^  was  kept  for  the  parliament 
against  the  king  by  sir  Charles  Coote.  Here  my 
father  perfonned  a  very  memorable  and  gallant  ac- 
tion in  rescuing  his  relation,  captain  Irvin,  and  Mr. 
Stuart.  I  will  relate  this  fsict  in  all  its  particulars, 
not  only  because  it  will  do  some  honour  to  my 
Other's  memory,  but  likewise  because  for  its  bold- 
ness and  success  it  seems  to  me  very  well  to  deserve 
recording. 

My  father,  having  received  information  that  sir 
Charles  Coote,  governor  of  Derry,  had  publicly  de- 
clared that  captain  Irvin  and  his  companion  should 
be  put  to  death  within  two  or  three  days,  communi* 
cated  this  intelligence  to  seven  trusty  friends ;  who 
all  engaged  to  assist  him  with  the  haxard  of  their 
lives  in  delivering  the  two  gentiemen  from  the 
danger  that  threatened  them. — ^They  all  agreed  that 
my  father  and  three  more,  at  the  hour  of  six  in  the 
morning,  when  the  west  gate  stood  open  and  the 
drawbridge  was  let  down  for  the  governor's  horses 
to  go  out  to  water,  should  ride  in,  one  by  one,  after 
a  manner  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  town,  and  there 
conceal  themselves  in  a  friend's  house  tilf  night,  at 
which  time  my  lather  vnts  to  acquaint  captain  Irvin 
and  his  fellow-prisoner  with  their  design,  which  was 
to  this  purpose :  That  after  concerting  measures  at 
the  prison  my  &ther  should  repair  to  a  certain  place 
on  the  city  wall  and  give  instructions  to  the  four 
without  at  twelve  at  night :  accordingly,  next  morn- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  gate  was  open,  my  father  with 
his  three  comrades  got  into  the  town,  and  the  same 
night  having  settled  matters  with  the  two  gentiemen 
that  they  should  be  ready  at  six  next  morning,  at 
which  hour  he  and  his  three  friends  should  call  upon 
them,  he  then  went  to  the  wall  and  directed  the 
four  who  were  without,  that,  as  soon  as  they  should 
see  Uie  gate  open  and  tbe  bridge  drawn,  one  of  them 
should  walk  up  to  the  sentry  and  secure  him  from 
making  any  noise  by  holding  a  pistol  to  his  breast ; 
after  which  the  other  three  should  ride  up  and  se- 
cure the  room  where  the  by-guard  lay,  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  out :  most  of  the  garrison  were 
in  their  beds,  which  encouraged  my  £ither  and  his 
friends  and  much  facilitated  the  enterprise  :  there- 
forcy  precisely  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  by-guard  and 
sentJ7  at  the  western  gate  were  secured  by  the  four 
without,  my  &ther  and  the  other  three  within,  being 
mounted  on  horseback  with  one  spare  horse,  and  in 
the  habit  of  townspeople,  .with  cudgels  in  their 
hands,  called  at  the  gaol-door  on  pretence  to  speak 


to  captain  Irvin  and  Mr.  StuarU  They  were  botii 
walking  in  a  large  room  in  the  gaol,  with  the  gsoler 
and  three  soldiers  attending  them ;  bat  theie  sot 
suspecting  the  persons  on  horseback  before  the  door, 
whom  they  took  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  towot  m; 
father  asked  captain  Irvin  whether  he  had  any  com* 
mands  to  a  certain  place  where  he  pretended  to  bf 
going ;  the  captain  made  some  answer,  but  laid  thct 
should  not  go  before  they  had  drunk  with  him: 
then  giving  a  piece  of  money  to  one  of  the  loldien 
to  buy  a  bottle  of  'sack  at  a  tavern  a  good  waj  cf 
and  pretending  Ukewise  some  errand  for  another 
soldier,  sent  him  also  out  of  the  way.  There  beibi 
now  none  left  to  guard  the  prisoners  but  the  gaoler 
and  the  third  soldier,  captain  Irvin  leaped  over  ilk 
hatch-door,  and  as  the  gaoler  leaped  after  my  fathtr 
knocked  him  down  with  bis  cudgeL  While  thif 
was  doing,  Mr.  Stuart  tripped  up  the  soldier'8  heeb 
and  immediately  leaped  over  the  hatch.  They  both 
mounted,  Stuart  on  the  horse  behind  my  &ther  lod 
Irvin  on  the  spare  one,  and  in  a  few  nunutet  cor 
up  with  their  companions  at  the  gate  ^before  tbe 
main  guard  could  arrive,  although  it  weie  U^ 
within  twenty  yards  of  the  gaol-door. 

I  should  have  observed  that  aa  soon  u  capuii 
Irvin  and  his  friend  got  over  the  hatch  my  fiibc; 
and  his  comrades  put  a  couple  of  broadswoidi  iato 
their  hands  which  they  had  concealed  under  thee 
cloaks,  and  at  the  same  time  drawing  their  o«u 
were  all  six  determined  to  force  their  way  a^aiu 
any  who  offered  to  obstruct  them  in  their  pav>f(> 
but  the  despatch  was  so  sudden  that  they  got  cm! 
out  of  the  gate  before  the  least  opposition  couhi  k 
made.  They  were  no  sooner  gone  than  tbe  ton 
was  alarmed ;  Coote  the  governor  got  out  of  hii  br4 
and  ran  into  the  streets  in  his  shirt  to  know  wb: 
the  hubbub  meant,  and  was  in  a  great  rsge  k  tbt 
accident.  The  adventurers  met  the  governor's  gro** 
coming  back  vrith  his  master's  horses  from  wateria; ; 
they  seised  the  horses,  and  got  safe  to  sir  B^ber. 
Stuart's,  about  four  miles  off,  without  losiof  ^ 
drop  of  blood  in  this  hasardous  enterprise. 

This  gallant  person  (if  I  may  so  presume  to  caJ 
my  father)  had  above  twenty  children  by  bU  Tut 
Anne  Maxwell,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  earl  of  Niti»i&l'. 
of  whom  I  was  the  eldest ;  they  all  died  youaf  ex- 
cept myself,  three  other  boys,  and  two  girU>  *^ 
lived  to  be  men  and  women.  My  second  bmtbc 
I  took  care  to  have  educated  at  Glasgow,  but » 
was  drowned  at  two-and- twenty  years  old  ia  > 
storm  on  lus  return  to  Ireland.  The  other  two  6^- 
captains  abroad  in  the  service  of  king  WilUam. 

I  was  bom  on  the  8th  of  May,  1648,  at  Castle-lA 
in  the  county  of  Donegal*  I  made  some  small  pr9> 
gress  in  learning  at  the  school  of  Dungannoo;  toi 
when  I  was  eighteen  years  old  I  very  inconsiderate^; 
married  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Delgamo,  my  sehoolmul'^  > 
daughter,  by  whom  I  have  had  thiiteea  chiMRi. 
who  all  died  young  except  two  daughters,  m%rn<< 
to  two  brothers,  James  and  Charles  Young,  ol  t*' 
county  of  Tyrone. 

Having  been  so  very  young  when  I  marriei  • 
could  think  of  no  other  course  to  advance  my  fortip' 
than  by  getting  into  the  army.  Captain  Inrin,  ofWi 
mentioned  already,  had  a  brother  who  was  a  ]^* 
sician  at  Edinbuigh,  to  whom  he  wrote  inmy  &v«-^> 
desiring  he  would  recommend  me  to  the  marrjotf 
of  AthoU  and  others  then  at  the  head  of  al&in  ffl 
Scotland ;  this  was  in  the  year  1674.  There  w^ 
then  but  one  troop  of  horse-guards  (whereof  tbe  v»:- 
quis  was  colonel;  and  one  regiment  of  foot-t;»^ 
commanded  by  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  in  thai  kiRf 
dom,  and  they  consisted  chiefly  of  gentlefnea. 

Dr.  Irvin,  physician  to  the  horse-guardt,  aco**- 
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ingly  prewnted  me  to  the  marquu  of  AthoU^  re- 
questing thtt  I  might  be  receiyed  into  his  troop. 
His  lordship,  pretending  there  was  no  Tacancy,  was 
by  the  doctor  threatened  in  a  free  jesting  manner 
with  a  dose  of  poison  instead  of  physic  the  first  time 
he  ihould  want  his  skill ;  **  Weel,  weel,  then,"  quoth 
the  marquis,  **  what  is  your  friend's  name  t" — **  Deel 
Uk'  me,"  answered  the  doctor,  **  gin  I  ken ;"  where- 
upon I  was  called  in  to  write  my  name  in  the  roll. 
I  WW  then  ordered  to  repair  to  the  troop  at  Stirling, 
with  directions  to  lieutenant-colonel  Cockbum,  the 
commanding  officer,   to  put  me  into  which  of  the 
four   squadrons  whereof  the   troop  consisted    he 
thought  fit.     He  thereupon  placed  me  in  his  own, 
lod  appointed  me  my  quarters. 

Soon  after  this,  the  contenticles  growing  nume- 
roQi  in  the  west*  sereral  parties  were  drawn  out  to 
suppress  them,  among  whom  I  never  fkiled  to  make 
one,  in  hopea  thereby  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  my 
commanders,  for  I  had  nothing  to  reconunend  me 
except  my  activity,  dillgenoe,  and  courage,  being  a 
•tranger  and  bom  out  of  that  kingdom. 

My  first  action  after  having  been  taken  into  the 
f(wrd§  was,  with  a  dosen  gentlemen  more,  to  go  in 
quest  of  Mas  David  Williamson,  a  noted  covenanter, 
Niice  made  more  famous  in  the  book  called  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  Eloquence.  I  had  been  assured 
hat  this  Williamson  did  much  frequent  the  house 
rf  my  lady  Cherrytree,  within  ten  miles  of  £din- 
>ttigb,  but  when  I  arrived  firvt  with  my  party  about 
be  house,  the  lady,  well  knowing  our  errand,  put 
Williamson  to  bed  to  her  daughter  disguised  in  a 
roioMn't  nigfat-dresa.  When  Uie  troopers  went  to 
&&rch  in  the  young  lady's  room  her  mother  pre- 
sided that  Bh0  was  not  well ;  and  Williamson  so 
laosged  the  matter,  that  when  the  daughter  raised 
prself  a  little  in  the  bed  to  let  the  troopers  see  her 
^j  did  not  discover  him,  and  so  went  off  disap- 
>iated.  But  the  young  lady  proved  with  child, 
id  Williamson  to  take  off  the  scandal  married  her 
lome  time  after.  This  Williamson  married  five 
sii  wives  successively,  and  was  alive  in  the  reign 
queen  Anne,  at  which  time  I  saw  him  preaching 
one  of  the  kirks  at  Edinbuigh.  It  is  said  that 
og  Charles  II.,  hearing  of  Williamson's  behaviour 
lady  Cherrytree's  house,  wished  to  see  the  man 
it  discovered  so  much  vigour  while  his  troopers 
re  in  search  of  him ;  and  in  a  merry  way  declared 
it  when  he  vras  in  the  roynX  oak  he  oould  not  have 
«ed  the  bonniest  lass  in  Christendom. 
Some  time  after  this  Thomas  Dalsiel,  general  of  the 
ces  in  Scotland,  an  excellent  soldier,  who  had 
m  taken  prisoner  at  the  famous  battle  of  WorceS' 
and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  escaped  from 
nee  into  Mnscovy,  was  made  general  to  the  csar, 
I  retnming  home  alter  the  restoration  was  pre- 
«d  by  the  king  to  be  general  of  the  forces  in 
tland,  in  which  post  he  continued  till  his  death, 
ich  happened  a  little  before  the  revolution.  This 
eral  commanded  fifty  of  the  foot-guards,  with  an 
gn,  to  accompany  me  and  to  follow  my  directions 
he  purvoit  of  a  notorious  rebel,  one  Adam  Sto- 
,  a  farmer  In  Fife,  near  Colross.  This  fellow 
frone  throu^  the  west  endeavouring  to  stir  up 
tioo  in  the  people  by  his  great  skill  in  canting 
praying.  'There  had  been  several  parties  sent 
aftor  him  before  I  and  my  men  undertook  the 
Qfvs,  but  they  could  never  discover  him.  We 
fled  Cuiroes  nt  night,  where  I  directed  the  en- 
and  all  the  men  to  secure  three  or  four  rebels 
were  in  the  place,  while  I,  with  two  or  three  of 
oldiers  to  naeist  me,  went  to  Stobow's  house, 
t  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Culross,  by  break  of  day, 
nr  some  of  his  friends  might  give  him  notice. 


Before  I  got  to  the  house  I  observed  a  kiln  in  the 
way,  which  I  ordered  to  be  searched  because  I 
found  there  a  heap  of  stra'^f  in  the  passage  up  to  the 
kiln-pot.  There  I  found  Stobow  lurking,  and  car^ 
ried  him  to  Culross,  although  his  daughter  offered 
me  a  hundred  doUan  to  let  him  go.  We  returned 
immediately  to  the  general  at  Edinburgh  with  8to* 
bow  and  the  prisoners  taken  by  the  ensign  at  Cul- 
ross.  They  oontinned  awhile  in  confinement,  but 
Stobow  at  hie  trial  found  friends  enough  to  save 
his  life  and  was  only  banished;  yet  he  returned 
home  a  year  after  and  proved  as  troublesome  and 
seditious  as  ever,  till  at  the  fight  of  Bothwell-bridge 
it  was  thought  he  was  killed,  for  he  was  never  heard 
of  afterward. 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  guards,  about  two 
years  alter  the  aflStir  of  Mas  David  Williamson  at 
the  lady  Cherrytree's,  I  was  quartered  with  a  party 
at  Bathgate,  which  is  a  small  village  twelve  miles 
from  Edinburgh.  One  Sunday  morning  by  break 
of  day  I  and  my  comrade,  a  gallant  Highland  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Grant,  went  out  di^guisi^  in 
great  coats  and  bonnets  in  search  after  some  con- 
venticle. We  travelled  on  foot  eight  or  ten  miles 
into  the  wild  mountains,  where  we  spied  three  fel- 
lows on  the  top  of  a  hill,  whom  we  conjectured  to 
stand  there  as  spies  to  give  intelligence  to  a  convene 
tide  when  any  of  the  hug's  troopers  should  happen 
to  come  that  way.  There  they  stood  with  long 
poles  in  their  hands  till  I  and  my  friend  came  pretty 
near,  and  then  they  turned  to  go  down  the  hill: 
when  we  observed  this  we  took  a  little  compass  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  other  side,  whereupon 
they  stood  still,  leaning  on  their  poles.  Then  I 
bounced  forward  upon  one  of  them  and  auddenly 
snatched  the  pole  out  of  his  hand,  asked  him  why 
he  carried  such  a  pole  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  knocked  him  down  with  it.  My  com* 
rade  immediately  seised  on  the  second  and  bid  him 
flat  by  a  gripe  of  hie  hair ;  but  the  third  took  to 
hie  heels  and  ran  down  the  hill.  However,  having 
left  my  friend  to  guard  the  two  former,  I  overtook 
the  last  and  felled  him  likewise,  but  the  place  being 
steep,  the  violence  with  which  I  ran  carried  mtf  a 
good  way  down  the  hill  before  I  could  recover  my- 
self after  the  stroke  I  had  given  him  s  and  by  the 
time  I  could  get  up  again  to  the  place  where  he  lay 
the  rogue  had  got  on  his  feet,  and  was  fumbling  for 
a  side  pistol  that  hung  at  his  belt  under  his  upper 
coat,  which  as  soon  as  I  observed  I  fetched  him  to 
the  ground  a  second  time  with  the  pole,  and  seised 
on  ^8  pistol ;  then  leading  him  up  to  the  other  two, 
I  desired  my  friend  to  examine  their  pockets  and 
see  whether  they  carried  any  powder  or  ball,  but  we 
found  none* 

We  then  led  our  prisoners  down  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  there  was  a  bog,  and  on  the  other  side 
a  man  sitting  on  a  rock ;  when  we  advanced  near 
him,  leaving  our  prisoners  in  the  keeping  of  my 
friend,  I  ran  op  toward  the  man,  who  fled  down  on 
the  other  side.  As  soon  as  I  had  reached  the  top  of 
the  rock  there  appeared  a  great  number  of  people  as- 
sembled in  a  glen  to  hear  the  preaching  of  Mas  John 
King  as  I  understood  afterward,  whose  voice  was  so 
loud  that  it  reached  the  ears  of  those  who  were  at 
the  greatest  distance,  which  could  not  I  think  be 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile ;  they  all  standing  before 
him  and  the  wind  favouring  the  strength  of  his  lungs. 
When  my  friend  had  brought  the  three  prisoners  to 
the  top  of  the  rock,  where  I  waited  for  him,  they  aU 
broke  loose  and  ran  down  to  the  conventicle :  but 
my  friend,  advancing  within  about  forty  yards  of  that 
rabble,  commanded  them  in  his  majesty's  name  to 
depart  to  their  own  homes.    Whereupon  about  forty 
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of  their  number,  with  poles  in  their  hands,  drew  out 
from  the  rest  and  advanced  against  us  two,  who  had 
the  courage  or  rather  th%  temerity  to  face  so  great  a 
company,  which  could  not  be  fewer  than  a  thousand. 
As  this  party  of  theirs  was  preparing  with  their  long 
poles  to  attack  me  and  ray  friend,  it  happened  very 
luckily  that  a  fine  gelding,  saddled  and  bridled,  with 
a  pillion  likewise  upon  him,  came  up  near  us  in 
search  of  better  grass ;  I  caught  the  horse  and  im- 
mediately  mounted  him,  which  the  rest  of  the  con- 
venticlers  obserrlng,  they  broke  up  and  followed  as 
fast  as  they  could,  some  on  horseback  and  the  rest  on 
foot,  to  prevent  me  from  going  off  with  the  horse,  but 
I  put  him  to  the  gallop,  and  suffering  him  to  choose 
his  own  way  through  the  mountain,  which  was  full 
of  bogs  and  hags,  got  out  of  reach.  My  friend  kept 
up  with  me  as  long  as  he  could,  but  having  run  a 
mile  through  such  difficult  places  he  was  quite  spent, 
and  the  conventiders  hard  at  his  heels  ;  whereupon 
he  called  to  me  for  assistance,  and  I  alighting  put 
him  upon  the  horse,  bidding  him  to  make  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  laird  of  Poddishaw's  about  two 
miles  off.  By  this  time  we  saw  twelve  covenanters 
on  horseback,  who  advanced  toward  us  by  a  shorter 
cut,  and  blocked  up  a  gap  through  which  we  were 
of  necessity  to  pass.  I  undertook  to  clear  the  gap 
for  my  friend,  and  running  towards  the  rogues  with 
my  broadsword  and  pistol,  soon  forced  them  to  open 
to  the  right  and  left :  my  comrade  got  through  and 
was  pursued  a  good  way,  but  he  so  laid  about  him 
with  his  broadsword  that  the  pursuers,  being  un 
armed,  durst  not  seize  him.  In  the  mean  time,  I  who 
was  left  on  foot  kept  the  covenanters  who  followed 
me  at  a  proper  distance ;  but  they  pelted  me  with 
clods,  which  I  sometimes  returned,  till  at  last,  after 
chasing  me  above  a  mile,  they  saw  a  party  of  troop, 
ers  in  red  passing  by  at  some  distance,  and  then 
they  gave  over  their  pursuit. 

The  troopers,  observing  my  friend  galloping  and 
pursued,  imagined  he  was  some  fanatic  preacher, 
till  they  came  to  an  old  woman  on  a  hill,  whom  my 
friend  had  desired  to  deny  his  being  gone  that  way ; 
upon  which  they  went  off  to  their  quarters,  and  he 
got  safe  to  Poddishaw's,  whither  I  soon  after  arrived. 
The  laird  of  Poddishaw  had  been  that  day  at  church, 
from  whence  returning  with  the  laird  of  Pocam- 
mock,  who  lived  about  a  mile  off,  they  both  wondered 
how  the  horse  got  thither,  for  Pocammock  was  the 
owner  of  the  horse,  and  his  lady  had  rode  on  it 
that  day  to  the  conventicle,  without  her  husband's 
knowledge,  having  been  seduced  thither  by  some 
fanatic  neighbours,  for  she  had  never  been  at  their 
meetings  before.     My  friend  and  1  acquainted  the 
two  lairds  of  the  whole  adventure  of  that  day,  and 
after  dinner  Pocammock  requested  us  to  let  him  have 
the  horse  home,  thereby  to  stifle  any  reflection  his 
lady  might  bring  upon  him  or  herself  by  going  to  a 
conventicle ;   he  likewise  invited  us  to  dine  next 
day  at  his  house,  where  the  horse  should  again  be 
delivered  to  me,  as  justly  forfeited  by  the  folly  of  his 
wife.   We  went  accordingly  with  the  laird  of  Poddi- 
shaw, and  dined  at  Pocammock's ;  where  the  horse 
was  ordered  to  be  led  out  into  the  court,  in  the  same 
accoutrements  as  I  found  him  the  day  before ;  but 
observing  the  lady  in  tears,  I  told  her  that  if  she 
would  give  me  her  promise  never  to  go  to  a  conven- 
ticle again  I  would  bestow  her  the  horse  and  conceal 
what  had  passed ;  she  readily  complied,  and  so  the 
matter  was  made  up.     However,  the  laird  her  hus- 
band assured  me  that  no  horse  in  Scotland  should  be 
better  paid  for ;  and  being  a  leading  man  in  the 
country,  and  his  lady  discovering  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  at  the  conventicle,  he  sent  for  them, 
and  persuaded  them  as  they  valued  their  quiet  to 


make  up  a  purse  for  me  and  my  finend,  which  t^ 
accordingly  did ;  and  we  both  lived  plentifully  » 
twelvemonth  after  on  the  price  of  that  horte. 

This  adventure  making  much  noise  at  Edinboi^ 
was  the  occasion  of  my  being  sent  for  up  thither  bj 
the  marquis  of  AthoU,  my  colonel,  who  in  a  ui; 
friendly  manner  expostulated  with  me  upon  my  mk« 
neM,  as  indeed  he  had  too  much  reason  to  do; 
neither  was  I  able  to  say  anything  in  my  own  jatti* 
fication.  However,  since  what  I  had  done  discoveied 
my  loyalty  for  my  prince,  my  teal  for  the  chimi, 
and  my  detestation  of  all  rebellious  principles,  hb 
lordship  ever  after  gave  me  many  marks  of  his  hmv: 
and  friendship. 

Accordingly,  these  services  gave  me  so  much  credit 
with  the  general  that  he  promised  to  appl;  to  tl: 
government  in  my  favour  for  some  preferment  in  th^ 
army  upon  the  first  opportunity,  which  happei^i 
about  a  year  afterward.  For  the  seditioos  hQmosp> 
in  the  west  still  increasing,  it  was  thought  proper 
that  three  independent  troops  of  horse,  and  as  bug; 
of  dragoons,  should  be  raised  to  suppress  the  reb»» 
Whereupon  Mr.  Francis  Stuart,  grandson  totbetif. 
of  Bothwell,  a  private  gentleman  in  the  hor»-piwt 
like  myself,  and  my  intimate  acquaintance,  wis  kit 
for  in  haste  by  the  general,  because  the  council  'i 
Scotland  was  then  writing  to  the  king,  that  his  m&j^^ 
would  please  to  grant  commissions  to  those  pen^'Si 
whose  names  where  sent  up  to  London  that  ren 
night.  Mr.  Stuart  gave  me  notice  of  this,  whcrt- 
upon,  although  I  was  not  sent  for,  I  resoWed  to  p 
up  with  him  to  Edinburgh  and  solicit  for  m;^ 
When  I  arrived  there  and  attended  the  genenl  bb 
first  question  was,  in  a  humorous  manner,  "^^ii 
the  deel  sent  for  you  upV  I  answered  thii  I 
hoped  his  exeellency  would  now  make  good  U 
promise  of  preferring  me,  since  so  fair  an  opp<■^ 
tunity  offered  at  present.  On  this  occaaioD  i* 
general  stood  my  fiirm  friend ;  and  although  the  k>s» 
and  brothers  of  lords  and  baronets  and  other  pef; 
sons  of  quality  solicited  to  be  made  lieutenants  Ut^ 
comets  in  these  new-raised  troops,  yet  the  ^[ettn. 
in  regard  to  my  services  prevailed  vnth  the  eourc' 
that  I  might  be  appointed  lieutenant  to  Mr.  Snai 
who  vnis  then  made  captain  of  dragoons. 

Soon  after  this  the  arclibiahop  of  St  Asdrev< 
was  murdered  by  the  laird  of  Hackston  and  BaL'w:. 
assisted  by  four  poor  weavers.^  Hackston  beforr  i^^ 
horrid  action  vnts  reputed  an  honest  and  gii^ 
man ;  but  his  friendship  for  his  brother-in-law,  Bir 
four,  drew  him  in  to  commit  this  inhuman  moN^ 
Balfour,  who  had  been  the  archbiahop'a  chamberiuB 
(for  so  in  Scotland  we  call  a  great  man's  stevin:'. 
whether  by  negligence  or  dishonesty  was  short  is 
his  payments  to  his  lord,  and  the  fear  of  beiu^  called 
to  an  account  was  a  principal  motive  to  a«aa«iai'" 
his  master ;  however,  he  pretended  likewite  a  ^ 
seal  to  the  kirk,  whereof  he  looked  upon  ihe  airih 
bishop  as  the  greatest  oppressor.  It  is  certain  tiai 
the  lower  people  mortally  hated  the  archbiahop  «& 
pretence  that  hia  grace  had  deserted  their  comman^-^ 
and  the  weavers  who  were  accomplices  of  Bali«- 
believed  they  did  God  service  in  destroying  an  enecj 
of  the  kirk ;  and  accordingly  all  the  murderert  «ff 
esteemed  and  styled  saints  by  that  rebelliooa  farticc 

After  the  murder  of  the  archbishop  several  ^• 
ties  in  the  west  took  up  aims,  under  the  \»diHf; 
Robert  Hamilton,  second  son  to  air  William  Haffj'. 
ton  of  Preston,  the  unworthy  son  of  a  mosi  woitj 
father;  whereupon  the  council  met,  and  sent  w 
•  "  One  of  them  flred  apistol  at  him.  which  hwrt  b»  w* 
and  gown,  but  did  not  go  into  hU  body  ;  upon  thai  *<?  ""^T 
ho  had  a  magical  secret  to  lecure  him  against  a  Aot,  »°*V*2 
drew  hlra  out  of  hia  coach,  and  murdered  him  ^^'^''J^y '. 
peatiag  their  airoksa  UU  they  were  auie  he  wast]«l«^^<^ 
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Gnbftm,  tben  laird  of  ClaTen,  afterward  created  yis- 
count  Dundee  by  king  James  VI I .  This  noble  person 
vu  at  that  time  captain  of  one  of  those  independ- 
ent troops  of  horse  which   as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned were  raised  before  the  murder  of  the  archbishop. 
The  council  therefore  ordered  him  to  march  with 
a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dragoons 
and  a  lieutenant  with  his  own  troop,  in  pursuit  of  the 
rebels.    Clavers  was  obliged  not  to  open  his  commis- 
Rion  until  he  came  in  sight  of  them.  In  his  march  he 
took  Mas  John  King,  one  of  their  principal  preachers. 
CiaTera  carried  King  along  until  he  came  in  sight 
of  the  enemy  at  Drumclog,  eight  miles  from  Hamil- 
ton.   There  the  preacher  was  guarded  by  a  dragoon 
centry,  at  a  little  cabin  on  the  lop  of  the  hill,  while 
Claven  opening  his  commission  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  light  the  rebels,  let  their  number  be  ever  so 
^reat,  with  those  hundred  and  twenty  dragoons. 

But  before  I  proceed  to  tell  the  issue  of  this  afiair 
I  roust  digress  a  little  upon  the  subject  of  Mas  John 
King  shore  mentioned.  When  I  was  in  the  guards 
some  time  after  I  had  missed  'Williamson  at  lady 
Oierrrtree's  house,  the  gOTemment,  hearing  that  this 
John  king  was  beginning  to  hold  his  couTenticles 
not  far  from  Stirling,  where  the  troop  of  horse  then 
\t.y  y  ordered  the  commanding  officer  there  to  send  a 
party  out  to  take  him  and  bring  him  up  to  the  council. 
I  waa  pitched  upon  with  a  small  detachment  to  per- 
form this  setrice.  I  went  to  my  lord  Cardrosse's 
house,  to  whose  lady  King  was  chaplain ;  there  I 
took  him  and  deliTered  him  to  the  council.  This 
preacher  had  gotten  the  lady's  woman  with  child 
■boot  four  or  fire  months  before,  and  it  is  supposed 
t)aH  promised  her  marriage,  provided  the  lady  would 
(tand  his  friend  in  his  present  distress ;  whereupon 
the  was  so  far  his  friend  as  to  get  him  bailed,  on  her 
'Ogaging  he  should  hold  no  moreconTenticles ;  how- 
'Ter  he  went  to  the  hills  and  there  preached  the 
•eople  to  anna,  and  in  several  towns,  as  Kirkcud- 
irii^ht,  Lanark,  and  Sanquehar  in  particular,  in  com- 
lany  with  Cameron,  set  up  declarations  on  the 
larket-crossea  against  the  king,  whom  he  excommu- 
icated  with  all  his  adherents.  Thus  he  continued 
ill  (Mavers  took  him  at  Drumclog,  as  is  above,  men- 
ioned,  where  he  got  off  again,  until  I  took  him  a  third 
me  after  the  battle  of  Both  well-bridge,  which  shall 
e  related  in  its  proper  place. 
1  he  rebels  at  Drumclog  were  eight  or  nine  thou- 
md  strong ;  their  leader  as  I  ha\e  said  before  was 
Robert  Hamilton,  second  brother  to  the  loyal  house 
'  Preston,  but  a  profligate  who  had  spent  all  his 
itrimoiiy.  There  was  likewise  among  them  the 
irda  of  Knockgray  and  Fruah,  with  many  other 
ntlemen  of  fortune  whose  names  I  have  forgot, 
tavers's  mcD  with  the  addition  of  some  few  that 
me  in  to  him  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
•rhiy,  yet  pursuant  to  his  orders  he  was  forced  to 
;ht  the  enemy  ;  but,  being  so  vastly  outnumbered, 
u  soon  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  cornet  Robert 
raham  and  about  eight  or  ten  private  troopers, 
le  rebels,  finding  the  comet's  body  and  supposing  it 
be  that  of  Clarers,  because  the  name  Graham  was 
(lught  in  the  ahirtneck,  treated  it  with  the  utmost 
lumanity,  cutting  off  the  nose,  picking  out  the  eyes, 
ri  stabbing  it  through  in  a  hundred  places. 
Clavers,  in  his  flight  towards  Hamilton  and  Olas- 
«r,  rode  a  horse  that  trailed  his  guts  for  two  miles 
m  the  place  where  the  engagement  happened ;  but 
irrtaking  his  groom  with  some  led  horses  he 
>untpd  one  of  them,  and  with  the  remains  of  his 
all  army  escaped  to  Glasgow.  The  rebels,  pur- 
w.fS  as  far  as  Hamilton,  advanced  that  evening 
thin  a  mile  of  Glasgow,  where  they  encamped  all 
;h(.     As  Cla^eis  was  marching  after  bis  men  up 


the  hill,  where  he  had  left  Mas  John  King  under 
the  guard  of  a  dragoon  (who  ran  off  with  the  first 
that  fled).  King,  in  a  snaring  way,  desired  him  to 
stay  and  take  his  prisoner  with  him. 

The  rebels  being  thus  encamped  within  a  mile  of 
Glasgow,  Clavers  commanded  his  men  in  the  tovm 
to  stand  to  their  arms  all  night,  and  having  barri- 
cadoed  the  four  streets,  to  prevent  the  rebels'  horse 
from  breaking  in,  ordered  me  at  sunrise  to  march 
with  six  dragoons  and  discover  which  way  the 
rebels  intend^  to  come  into  the  tovm.  J  must 
here  observe  that  I,  vnth  captain  Stuart's  troop  of 
dragoons  and  a  battalion  of  the  foot-guards,  re- 
mained at  Glasgow  while  Clavers  marched  to 
Drumclog,  where  he  was  defeated.  But  to  return : 
I  followed  the  directions  which  were  given  me,  and 
having  discovered  the  enemy  from  a  little  eminence 
I  was  ordered  by  Clavers,  who  came  to  me  there,  to 
watch  at  a  small  house  where  the  way  divided,  and 
see  which  of  the  roads  they  would  take,  or  whether 
they  separated  and  each  party  took  a  different  way. 
I  stayed  until  I  saw  them  take  two  different  roads ; 
some  by  that  from  whence  I  came  from  the  town, 
which  was  over  the  Gallowgate  bridge,  and  the  rest 
by  the  high  church  and  college,  which  was  more 
than  twice  as  far  as  the  first  party  had  to  come,  and 
consequently  could  not  both  meet  at  the  same  time 
within  the  town.  This  was  a  great  advantage  to 
Clavers  and  his  little  army.  That  party  of  the 
rebels  whiph  took  theGallowgate-bridge  road  follow- 
ed me  close  to  the  heels  as  I  returned  to  inform 
Clavers  what  course  they  took. 

The  broad  street  was  immediately  full  of  them, 
but  advancing  toward  the  barricade,  before  their  fel- 
lows who  followed  the  other  road  could  arrive  to  their 
assistance,  were  valiantlv  received  by  Clavers  and 
his  men,  who  firing  on  them  at  once  and  jumping 
over  the  carts  and  cars  that  composed  the  barricade, 
chased  them  out  of  the  town;  but  were  quickly 
forced  to  return  and  receive  the  other  party,  which 
by  that  time  was  marching  down  by  the  hign  church 
and  college ;  but  when  they  came  within  pistol-shot 
were  likewise  fired  upon  and  driven  out  of  the 
town.  In  this  action  many  of  the  rebels  fell,  but 
the  king's  party  lost  not  so  much  as  one  man. 

The  townsmen  being  too  well  affected  to  the 
rebels  concealed  many  of  them  in  their  houses ; 
the  rest,  who  escaped,  met  and  drew  up  in  a  field 
behind  the  high  church,  where  they  stayed  until  five 
in  the  afternoon,  it  being  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
from  thence  marched  in  a  body  to  the  same  place 
where  they  were  in  the  morning,  about  a  mile  off 
the  town.  Clavers  and  his  men,  expecting  they 
would  make  a  second  attack,  and  discovering  by  his 
spies  whither  they  were  gone,  marched  alter  them, 
but  upon  sight  of  our  forces  the  rebels  retired  with  a 
strong  rear-guard  of  horse  to  Hamilton ;  whereupon 
Clavers  returned  and  quartered  that  night  in  Glasgow. 

Next  morning  the  government  sent  orders  to 
Clavers  to  leave  Glasgow  and  march  to  Stirling, 
eighteen  miles  fsrther ;  and  three  days  after  he  was 
commanded  to  bring  up  tus  party  to  Edinburgh.  As 
soon  as  he  quitted  Glasgow  the  rebels  returned,  and 
having  stayed  in  that  town  eight  or  ten  days,  en- 
camped on  Hamilton -moor,  within  a  mile  of  Both- 
well-bridge,  where  it  was  said  that  their  numbera 
were  increased  to  fourteen  thousand ;  although 
bishop  Bumet,  in  his  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
most  falsely  and  partially  affirms  that  they  were  not 
more  than  four  thousand  or  thereabout. 

The  council,  finding  the  rebels  daily  increasing  in 
their  numbers,  gave  information  thereof  to  the  king; 
whereupon  his  mi^Jesty  sent  down  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth with  a  commission  to  be  eommander-inochiefy 
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and  to  take  with  him  four  troops  of  Englith  dragoonsi 
which  were  quartered  on  the  horden.  But  these, 
with  the  forces  in  Scotland,  amounted  not  to  aboTe 
three  thousand.  Upon  the  duke's  being  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, general  Dalsiel  refused  to  serve  un- 
der him,  and  remainded  at  his  lodgings  in  Edin- 
burgh till  his  grace  was  superseded,  which  happen- 
ed about  a  fortnight  after. 

The  army  was  about  four  miles  forward  on  the 
road  toward  Hamilton  when  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth came  up  with  his  English  dragoons,  on  Sa- 
turday the  21st  of  June:  from  thence  the  whole 
forces  marched  to  the  Kirk  of  Shots,  within  four 
miles  of  the  rebels,  where  they  lay  that  night.  The 
next  morning  he  marched  the  army  op  an,  eminence 
opposite  to  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  moor. 

The  general  officers,  the  earl  of  Linlithgow,  colo- 
nel of  the  foot-guards ;  the  earl  of  Mar,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  foot ;  Clarers,  the  earl  of  Hume,  and  the 
earl  of  Airlie,  all  captains  of  horse ;  the  marquis  of 
Montrose,  colonel  of  the  horse-guards  (AthoU  hay- 
ing been  discarded);  Dalhousie ;  with  many  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  Tolunteers,  attending  the 
duke  together,  desired  his  grace  to  let  them  know 
which  way  he  designed  to  take  to  come  to  the  ene- 
my f  The  duke  answered,  «  It  must  be  by  Bothwell- 
bridge.'*  Now  the  bridge  lay  a  short  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  king^s  army,  was  narrow,  and  guarded 
with  three  thousand  of  the  rebels  and  strongly  bar- 
ricadoed  with  great  stones  ;  but  although  the  officers 
were  desirous  to  hare  passed  the  rirer  by  easy  fords 
directly  between  them  and  the  rebels,  and  to  march 
to  their  main  body  on  the  moor  before  those  three 
thousand  who  guarded  the  bridge  could  come  to 
assist  them,  yet  the  duke  was  obstinate  and  would 
pass  no  other  way  than  that  of  the  bridge. 

Pursuant  to  this  preposterous  and  absurd  resolu- 
tion he  commanded  captain  Stuart  (whose  lieu- 
tenant I  was),  with  his  troop  of  dragoons  and  eighty 
musketeers,  together  with  four  small  field-pieces, 
under  coTer  of  Uie  dragoons,  to  beat  off  the  party  at 
the  bridge.  The  duke  himself,  with  Dayid  Lesly 
and  MeMU,  accompanied  us,  and  ordered  the  field- 
pieces  to  be  left  at  the  Tillage  of  Bothwell,  within  a 
musket-shot  of  the  bridge  :  when  the  duke  and  his 
men  came  near  the  bridge  the  rebels  beat  a  parley 
and  sent  over  a  laird  accompanied  with  a  kirk 
preacher.  The  duke,  asking  what  they  came  for, 
was  answered,  •«  That  they  would  have  the  kirk 
established  in  the  same  manner  as  it  stood  at  the 
king's  restoration,  and  that  every  subject  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant." 
The  duke  told  them  their  demand  could  not  be 
granted ;  but  sent  them  back  to  tell  their  party  that 
if  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit  to 
the  king's  mercy  he  would  intercede  for  their  pardon. 

While  this  parley  lasted  the  field -pieces  were 
brought  down  and  planted  over  against  the  bridge, 
without  being  perceived  by  the  rebels.  The  mes- 
sengers returned  in  a  short  time  with  this  answer : 
**  That  they  would  not  lay  down  their  arms  unless 
their  conditions  were  granted  them :"  whereupon 
the  dragoons  and  musketeers  fired  all  at  once  upon 
those  who  guarded  the  bridge,  and  the  field -pieces 
played  so  warmly  that  some  hundreds  of  the  rebels 
were  slain,  the  rest  flying  to  the  main  body  on  the 
moor* 

The  duke  as  soon  as  he  had  commanded  to  fire 
retired  into  a  hollow  firom  the  enemies'  shot  (some 
say  by  the  persuasion  of  Lesly  and  Melvill),  and 
continued  there  till  the  action  was  over.  Then 
captain  Stuart  ordered  the  musketeers  to  make  way 
for  the  horse  to  pass  the  bridge,  by  casting  the  stones 


into  the  river  which  had  been  ^ced  there  to  oV 
struct  the  passage  over  it.  But  the  snny  conld  not 
pass  in  less  than  five  hours,  and  then  marched  up  io 
order  of  battle  toward  the  enemy,  who  wsittdSor 
them  on  the  moor,  confiding  in  the  great  lupexioritj 
of  their  number.  Clavers  conunanded  the  hoive  ot 
the  right  and  captain  Stuart  the  dragoons  on  th« 
left.  The  field-pieces  vrere  carried  in  the  centre  d 
the  foot-guards,  while  the  rest  of  the  oiBeeis  eoa- 
manded  at  the  head  of  their  men ;  and  the  duke, 
after  the  enemy  was  beaten  from  the  bridge,  lode  ai 
the  head  of  the  army. 

Upon  the  first  fire  the  rebels'  horae  tamed  iboai, 
and  fled  upon  the  ri(^t  and  left;  and  slthoogh  thr 
duke  ordered  his  men  not  to  stir  out  of  their  nob 
to  pursue  them,  yet  the  army,  not  regarding  hii  con* 
mands,  followed  the  flying  rebels,  killing  betweea 
seven  and  eight  hundred  and  taking  fifteen  hosdtfi 
prisoners.* 

Sir  John  Bell,  provost  of  Glasgow,  as  lOon  is  ht 
saw  the  rebels  fly,  rode  into  the  town ;  from  wbev 
in  a  few  hours  he  sent  all  the  bread  he  eoold  bi 
together  with  a  hogshead  of  drink  to  eadi  troop  aod 
company  in  the  army,  out  of  the  cellan  of  foA 
townsmen  as  were  found  to  be  abettors  or  protecton 
of  the  rebels. 

The  cruelty  and  presumption  of  that  wi^ed  nd 
perverse  generation  will  appear  evident  from  a  as- 
gle  instance.  These  rebels  had  set  up  a  teiy  la-f 
gallows  in  the  middle  of  their  camp,  and  prepared  i 

■  "The  royal  army  now  moved  dowly  Ibnrudi  \onA 
Hamilton,  and  reached  BothweU-moor  oa  the  ttad  rf  Jw- 
1679.  The  insurganta  were  encanpcd  chiefly  in  (be  teU  "^ 
Hamilton*!  park,  along  the  Clyde,  which  wpaxatH  tbr  :t 
armie*.  Bothwell-bridge,  which  ia  long  and  narroir.  U^  *>«" 
a  portal  in  the  middle,  with  gates,  which  the  coretunten^ 
and  barricadoed  with  ilonai  and  logs  of  tuaber.  This  wf^ 
ant  poit  waa  defended  by  three  hoiMred  of  their  hert  wn,  a 
der  Hacktton  of  Bathillet  and  Hall  of  Baoghhead.  Evht 
the  morning  this  pattv  croowd  the  biidse,  and  ikinsi^ 
with  the  royal  Taagaard.  now  adranced  aa  nr  as  die  TiUsf* '' 
Bothwell.  But  Hackaton  snodily  retired  to  his  port  si  t» 
western  end  of  Bothwell-bridge. 

"  While  the  dispositions  madci  by  the  duke  of  Mo&»^  ^ 
aanoanced  his  pnrpoee  of  assailing  the  paaa.  the  man  w^ 
ato  of  the  Insargents  resolved  to  olfor  tetona.  Fctvasoaof  Ki« 
loch,  a  gentleman  of  landed  foitiuia.  and  Dand  Huaw.  a  <^ 
gyman.  carried  to  the  duke  of  Monmoath  a  sapvliaticc.^ 
manding  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  a  free  pariasirBt.  iii. 
a  free  general  assembly  of  the  ckurdi.  Tlie  Sa3bt  hiaii  ^• 
demands  with  his  natural  mildness,  and  aasured  ihem  br  •b<^ 
intarpoae  with  his  naJesU  in  their  behalf,  oa  condi^oa  ctf  i^ 
immediately  dispersing  tnemaelTea  and  yielding  u^  tfccir  »9 
Had  the  insiirgenta  been  idl  of  the  modeiato  opinioa.  tta  f ^ 
posal  would  have  been  aecepted,  maoh  bloodshed  uftL  » 
perhapa  more  permanent  advantsm  dedvad  to  their  Mit> . »' 
had  they  been  all  Cameroniaaa.  their  defence  wonld  oajt  ^- 
fierce  and  desperate.  Bat  while  their  motley  and  w»*i^ 
officers  were  debatiiiff  upon  the  duke'a  piopoaal,  hh  IrliH**** 
were  already  nlauted  on  the  eaalern  aada  of  the  rim.  t»<««< 
the  attack  of  tba  ftmt-guarda,  who  wure  led  on  by  lord  U^ar 
atone  to  force  the  bridge.  Here  Hackaton  maiataisMi  tit  |«« 
with  seal  and  courage ;  nor  was  it  until  all  his  tmm»*^ 
waa  expended,  and  eve^  svpport  denied  him  by  l^^Jf^^^ 
thai  he  relnctaally  abandoned  the  important  nasa.  ^'^^ 
party  were  drawn  back,  the  duke*s  army  slowb^,  andvHb  ttes 
cannon  in  front,  defiled  along  the  bridge,  and  fbmrdoi  •' 
of  battle  as  they  came  over  the  river ;  tbedake  coHanaMw 
ft)ot.  and  Caaverhooae  the  cavalry.  It  woald  asem  thsi  o^ 
raovementa  could  not  have  been  perfbrmad  withoot  ■>  ^ 
some  loss,  had  the  enemy  been  serious  in  opposing  tkns.  j^ 
the  insurgents  were  otherwise  employed.  With  the  «s™2l 
delusion  tnat  ever  fell  u|Mtt  devoted  bainga.  the^  diM  u^ 
precious  momenta  to  eaamer  their  oCBeeta.  aad  cMct  ^'^  * 
their  room.  In  this  important  operation  they  «en  »>  "^^ 
disturbed  by  the  duke's  cannon ;  at  the  *ery  6tA  duAw?  * 
which  the  horse  of  the  coTenanteis  whcrird  aad  ivtr  '<!L 
breaking  and  trampling  down  the  ranks  of  Ihrir  ia^VT  ■■ 
their  flight.  The  Camaronian  aeeount  blamei  Wdr  of  Grr^ 
ridge,  a  commander  of  the  hone,  who  is  tcnncd  s  ad  Aciue  b 
the  camp.  The  more  moderate  party  lay  the  whol*  ^^*^** 
Hamilton,  whuae  coudnet  they  say  left  the  worid  U*  »^^ 
whether  he  waa*  moat  traitor,  coward,  or  fool.  Tkr  t^^j'^ 
Monmouth  waa  anxious  to  spare  the  blood  of  hii  >"^^'^r' 
countrymen,  by  which  he  incurred  much  Mas'  «»*l  " 
highflying  royalista.**— ifAi«frrtey  <tf  dW  SMlM  Avdr. 
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arlfnll  of  new  ropet  at  the  foot  of  it,  in  order  to 

hang  up  the  king's  soldiers,  whom  they  already 

Jooked  upon  as  vanquished  and  at  merey;  and  it 

htppened  that  the  pursuers  in  the  royal  army,  retum- 

isg  back  with  their  prisoners,  chose  the  place  where 

the  gallows  stood  to  g^ard  them  at,  without  offering 

to  hang  one  of  them,  which  they  justly  deserred  and 

had  00  much  reason  to  expect.     The  pursuers  were 

BO  sooner  returned  and  the  whole  action  over  than 

gnieral  Dalsiel  arrived  at  the  camp  from  Edinburgh, 

with  a  commission  renewed  to  be  eommander-in- 

chief,  which  he  received  that  very  morning  by  an 

eiprew.    This  commander,  having  learned  how  the 

dake  had  conducted  the  war,  told  him  publicly  and 

with  great  phunness  that  he  had  betrayed  the  king ; 

that  he  heartily  wished  his  commission  had  come  a 

day  sooner;   "for  then,"  said  he,  "these  rogues 

flhouJd  never  have  troubled  his  majesty  or  the  king- 

dom  any  more." 

Thus  the  duke  was  at  the  same  time  superseded 
and  pobiicly  rebuked  before  all  the  army ;  yet  his 
grace  forgot  his  dignity  so  far  as  to  sneak  among 
thfm  at  the  town  of  Bothwell  (where  the  forces  en- 
nniped)  until  the  Saturday  following :  then  all  the 
troops  marched  back  to  Glasgow,  irom  whence  in 
two  or  three  days  they  were  sent  to  their  several 
^rters ;  after  which  the  duke  of  Monmouth  passed 
by  Stirling  to  Fife  to  visit  the  duke  of  Rothes. 

The  same  evening,  after  the  rout  on  the  moor,  the 
prisoners  were  sent  with  a  strong  guard  towards 
£dinburgh.  On  Saturday  morning  when  the  army 
was  to  march  to  Glasgow  I  desired  the  general's 
leave  to  go  with  twelve  dragoons  in  search  of  some 
of  the  rebels,  who  might  probably  pass  the  Clyde 
about  Dumbarton  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  high- 
lands. With  these  dragoons  clad  in  grey  coats  and 
bonnets  I  made  haste  down  the  side  of  the  river ; 
and  about  midnight  after  travelling  twenty-four 
miles  I  came  to  a  church,  and  whSe  the  soldiers 
•tayed  to  refresh  their  horses  in  the  churchyard  I 
ipied  a  country  fellow  going  by,  and  asked  him  in 
iui  own  dialect,  "Whither  gang  you  this  time  of 
lirhtt"  He  answered,  "  "Wha  are  ye  that  speersV 
[  replied  "  We  are  your  ane  foTie :"  upon  this  the 
ellow  came  np,  and  told  me  there  were  eighteen 
riends  with  horses  at  an  old  castle  waiting  for  a 
>o«t  to  pass  over  into  the  isle  of  Arran.  I  mounted 
he  man  behind  one  of  my  dragoons  and  went  to- 
rard  the  place  ;  but  the  rebels  not  finding  a  boat  were 
•one  off  and  the  guide  dismissed.  There  was  a  great 
ew  on  the  gnun,  which  directed  me  and  my  party  to 
jjlow  the  track  of  their  horses  for  three  or  four 
iUes  till  the  dew  was  gone  off:  I  then  inquired  of 
rowherd  on  a  hill  whether  he  saw  any  of  our 
poor  fo'ke  "  travelling  that  way  t  he  answered  that 
i^y  bad  separated  on  that  hill  and  gone  three  seve- 
il  ways,  six  in  a  party ;  adding  that  in  one  party 
lere  was  ••  a  l>Taw  muckle  kerl  with  a  white  hat 
0  him  and  a  great  bob  of  ribands  on  the  cock  o't." 
'hereupon  I  sent  four  of  my  dragoons  after  one 
wiy,  four  more  after  another,  and  myself  with  the 
iDstinrng  four  went  in  pursuit  of  him  with  the 
bite  hat.  As  I  went  forward  I  met  another  cow- 
n-d,  who  told  me  that  the  fellow  with  the  hat 
)d  one  more  (for  as  the  rogues  advanced  farther 
to  the  west  they  still  divided  into  smaller  parties), 
ere  just  gone  down  the  hill  to  his  master's  house, 
he  good  man  of  the  house  returning  from  putting 
e  horses  to  grass  in  the  garden  was  going  to  shut 
c  door ;  whereupon  myself  and  two  of  the  dra- 
4»n»  commanded  him  with  our  pistols  at  his  breast 
lead  us  to  the  room  where  the  man  lay  who  wore 
white  hat.  We  entered  the  room,  and  before  he 
raked  1  took  away  his  arms  and  commanded  him 


to  dress  immediately ;  then  finding  his  companion 
asleep  in  the  bam  I  forced  him  likewise  to  arise, 
and  mounting  them  both  on  their  own  horses,  came 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  my  two  prison- 
ers to  the  other  dragoons  at  the  place  where  we 
appointed  to  meet.  From  thence  we  rode  straight 
to  Glasgow,  and  arrived  there  about  eight  in  the 
evening,  after  a  journey  of  fifty  miles  since  we  left 
the  army  at  Bothwell  the  day  before. 

This  was  upon  a  Sunday ;  and  although  we  met 
with  many  hundreds  of  people  on  the  road,  yet  we 
travelled  on  to  Glasgow  without  any  opposition.  1 
must  here  inform  the  reader  that,  although  1  had 
once  before  taken  this  very  man  who  wore  the  white 
hat,  yet  I  did  not  know  him  to  be  Mas  John  King 
already  mentioned,  until  I  was  told  so  by  the  man 
of  the  house  where  I  found  him.  I  likewise  forgot 
to  mention  that  King,  who  knew  me  well  enough, 
as  soon  as  he  was  taken  in  the  house,  entreated  me 
to  show  him  some  favour  because  he  had  married  a 
woman  of  my  name.  I  anawered,  "  That  is  true, 
but  first  you  got  her  with  bairn,  and  shall  therefore 
now  pay  for  disgracing  one  of  my  name." 

When  we  arrived  near  Glasgow  I  sent  a  dragoon 
to  inform  the  general  that  Mas  John  King  was  com- 
ing to  kiss  his  hand :  whereupon  his  excellency,  ac- 
companied vrith  all  the  noblemen  and  officers, 
advanced  as  Car  as  the  bridge  to  welcome  me  and 
my  prisoners;  where  it  is  very  observable  that 
Graham  laird  of  Clavers,  who  came  among  the  rest, 
made  not  the  least  reproach  to  Mas  John  in  return 
of  his  insolent  behaviour  when  that  commander  fled 
from  Drumclog.  Mas  John  was  sent  to  Edinburgh 
next  morning  under  a  guard,  and  hanged  soon  after : 
from  hence  I  went  to  my  quarters  in  Lanark,  sixteen 
miles  from  Glasgow;  and  about  a  month  after  (I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  my  weakness)  I  hap- 
pened to  dream  that  I  found  one  Wilson,  a  captain 
among  the  rebels  at  Bothwell-bridge,  in  a  bank  of 
wood  upon  the  river  Cljde.  This  accident  made  so 
strong  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  as  soon  as  I 
awoke  I  took  six-and-thirty  dragoons  and  got  to  the 
place  by  break  of  day  ;  then  I  caused  some  of  them 
to  alight  and  go  into  the  wood  and  set  him  up 
as  hounds  do  a  hare,  while  the  rest  were  ordered  to 
stand  sentry  to  prevent  his  escape.  It  seems  I 
dreamt  fortunately,  for  Wilson  was  actually  in  the 
wood  with  five  more  of  his  company  as  we  after- 
wards learned ;  who,  all  seeing  me  and  my  party 
advancing,  hid  themselves  in  a  little  ialand  on  the 
river,  among  the  broom  that  grew  upon  it.  Wilson 
had  not  the  good  fortune  to  escape ;  for  as  he  waa 
trying  to  get  out  of  one  copse  into  another  I  met 
him,  and  guessing  by  his  good  clothes  and  by  the 
description  I  had  received  of  him  before  that  he  was 
the  roan  I  looked  for,  I  seised  and  brought  him  to 
my  quarters;  and  from  thence  immediately  con- 
veyed him  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  hang^  ;  but 
might  have  preserved  his  life  if  he  would  have  con- 
descended only  to  say  "  God  save  the  king."  This 
he  utterly  refused  to  do,  and  thereby  lost  not  only 
bis  life  but  likevrise  an  estate  worth  twenty-nine 
thousand  marks  Scots. 

For  this  service  the  duke  of  Queensbenv,  then 
high  commissioner  of  Scotland,  recommended  me  to 
the  king,  who  rewarded  me  with  the  gift  of  Wilson's 
estate ;  but  although  the  grant  passed  the  seals  and 
the  sheriff  put  me  in  possession,  yet  I  could  neither 
sell  nor  let  it ;  nobody  daring,  for  fear  of  the  rebels 
who  had  escaped  at  Bothwell-bridge,  either  to  pur- 
chase or  fiirm  it:  by  which  means  I  never  got  a 
penny  by  the  grant ;  and  at  the  Revolution  the  land 
was  taken  from  me  and  restored  to  W** 

The  winter  following  general  Dalr 
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talion  of  the  earl  of  Linlithgoiv's  guards,  the  earl  of 
Airlie'B  troop  of  horse,  and  captain  Stuaxfs  troop  of 
dragoons,  quartered  at  l^ilmarnock,  in  the  west, 
fifty  miles  from  Edinburgh.  Here  the  general,  one 
day  happening  to  loolc  on  while  I  was  exercising  the 
troop  of  dragoons,  asked  me,  when  I  had  done, 
whether  I  knew  any  one  of  my  men  who  was  skil- 
ful in  praying  well  in  the  style  and  tone  of  the  co- 
venanters t  I  immediately  Uiought  upon  one  James 
Gibb,  who  had  been  bom  in  Ireland  and  whom 
I  made  a  dragoon.  This  man  I  brought  to  the 
general,  assuring  bis  excellency  that  if  I  had  raked 
hell  I  could  not  find  his  match  for  his  skill  in  mi- 
micking the  covenanters.  Whereupon  the  general 
gave  him  5^  to  buy  him  a  great  coat  and  a  bonnet, 
and  commanded  him  to  find  out  the  rebels,  but  to  be 
sure  to  take  care  of  himself  among  them.  The  dra- 
goon  went  eight  miles  off  that  very  night  and  got 
admittance  into  the  house  of  a  notorious  rebel,  pre- 
tending he  came  from  Ireland  out  of  seal  for  the 
cause  to  assist  at  the  fight  of  Bothwell-bridge,  and 
could  not  find  an  opportunity  since  of  returning  to 
Ireland  with  safety ;  he  said  he  durst  not  be  seen  in 
the  daytime,  and  therefore,  after  bewitching  the 
family  with  his  gifts  of  praying,  he  was  conveyed  in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening  with  a  guide  to  the  house  of 
the  next  adjoining  rebel:  and  thus  in  the  same 
manner  from  one  to  another,  till  in  a  month's  time 
he  got  through  the  pxincipal  of  them  in  the  west ; 
telling  the  general  at  his  return  that  wherever  he 
came  he  made  the  old  wives,  in  their  devout  fits, 
tear  off  their  biggonets  and  mutches ;  he  likewise 
gave  the  general  a  list  of  their  names  and  places  of 
their  abodes,  and  into  the  batgaln  brought  back  a 
good  purse  of  money  in  his  pockeL  The  general 
desired  to  know  how  he  prayed  among  them :  he 
answered  that  it  was  his  custom  in  his  prayers  to 
send  the  king,  the  ministers  of  state,  the  officers  of 
the  army,  with  all  their  soldiers,  and  the  episcopal 
clergy,  all  broadside  to  hell ;  but  particularly  the 
general  himself.  **  What,"  said  the  general,  **  did 
you  send  me  to  hell,  sirl"  *'  Yea,"  replied  the  dra- 
goon, **  you  at  the  head  of  them,  as  their  leader." 

And  here  I  do  solemnly  aver,  upon  my  veracity 
and  knowledge,  that  bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History 
of  his  Own  Times,  hath  in  a  most  false  and  scandal- 
ous manner  misrepresented  the  action  at  Bothwell- 
bridge  and  the  behaviour  of  the  episcopal  clergy  in 
Scotland;  for  as  to  the  former,  I  was  present  in 
that  engsgement,  which  was  performed  in  the  man- 
ner as  I  have  related ;  and  as  to  the  latter,  having 
travelled  through  most  parts  of  that  kingdom,  par- 
ticularly the  north  and  west,  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  'will  take  it  to  my  death  that  the 
reverse  of  this  character  which  Burnet  gives  of  both 
is  the  truth.  And  because  that  author  is  so  unjust 
to  the  episcopal  clergy  and  so  partial  to  the  cove- 
nanters and  their  teachers,  I  do  affirm  that  I  have 
known  several  among  the  latter  sort  guilty  of  those 
very  vices  wherewith  this  bishop  brands  the  episco- 
pal clergy.  Among  many  others  I  will  produce  one 
instance,  rather  to  divert  the  reader  than  from  any 
inclination  to  obloquy.  One  of  these  eight  fitnatic 
teachers  who  were  permitted  at  the  Restoration  to 
keep  their  livings  came  to  sir  John  Carmichael's 
house,  within  a  mile  of  Lanark,  where  I  was  then 
upon  a  visit  to  sir  John.  We  drank  hard  till  it  was 
late  and  all  the  company  retired  except  sir  John  and 
myself.  The  teacher  would  needs  give  us  prayers, 
but  fell  asleep  before  he  had  half  done,  whereupon  sir 
John  and  I,  setting  a  bottle  and  a  glass  at  his  nose, 
left  him  upon  his  knees.  The  poor  man  sneaked  off 
early  the  next  morning,  being  in  all  appearance 
ashamed  of  his  hypocrisy. 


To  return  from  this  dagre8Bioa.^The  gcnenlMX 
out  several  parties,  and  me  with  a  party  among  tlM 
rest,  where  during  the  winter  and  the  feUowiaf 
spring  I  secured  many  of  those  whose  ninea  and 
abodes  the  canting  dragoon  had  given  a  list  oC 

In  JuW  following  the  general,  by  order  of  council, 
commanded  me  to  go  with  a  detachment  of  thirty 
horse  and  fifty  dragoons  in  pursuit  of  about  150  re- 
bels, who  had  escaped  at  Bothwell-bridge,  snd  evs 
since  kept  together  in  a  body  up  and  down  in  Gil* 
loway.  I  followed  them  for  five  or  six  days  from  ou 
place  to  another,  alter  which,  on  the  22nd  of  Joiyt 
they  stayed  for  me  at  Airs-moss,  situate  in  the  ihirt 
of  Air,  near  the  tovm  of  Cumlock.  The  moa  s 
four  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  two  Inoai 
The  rebels  drew  up  at  the  east  end,  and  couitted  of 
30  horse  and  120  foot.  I  faced  them  upon  aiiiiD« 
ground  with  my  30  horse  and  50  drsi^xms.  Tbe 
reason  why  the  rebels  chose  this  place  to  fight  on 
rather  than  a  plain  field  was  for  fisar  their  hone 
might  desert  the  foot,  as  they  did  on  HsniltfiB- 
moor,  near  Bothwell-bridge ;  and  likewise,  that  in 
case  they  lost  the  day  they  might  save  themKhabj 
retreating  into  the  moss. 

I  placed  myself  on  the  left,  aa  judging  tfait  tk 
best  officer  the  rebels  had  would  command  on  tbe 
right.  The  action  began  about  five  in  the  sfieniooB, 
but  lasted  not  long ;  for  I  ordered  my  men  fint  u> 
receive  the  enemy's  fire,  then  to  ride  down  the  hill 
upon  them  and  use  their  broadswords ;  the;  did  »• 
and  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  draw  tbein  cut 
many  of  them  down  in  an  instant ;  whereupon  the) 
wheeled  about,  and  captain  Fowler,  who  camBBSod- 
ed  the  rebels  on  the  right,  being  tiien  in  the  rta, 
advancing  up  to  me,  I  gave  him  such  a  blow  orerik 
head  with  my  broadsword  as  would  have  de&Tcdhii 
skull  had  it  not  been  defended  by  a  steel  op. 
Fowler,  turning  about,  aimed  a  blow  at  me*  hot  I 
warded  it  off,  and  with  a  back  stroke  cut  the  uppa 
part  of  his  head  clean  off  from  the  nose  npwird. 

By  this  time  the  rebels,  leaving  their  borMs,  ib^ 
to  the  moss ;  but  the  royalists  porsning  them  kiiM 
about  sixty  and  took  fourteen  prisoners.  Bfff 
Cameron,  the  famous  covenanter,  lost  his  life,  u^ 
Hackstonvraa  taken  prisoner,  infamous  for  iobrv 
ing  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  archbishop  d  St 
Andrews,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  for  wbic^ 
parricide  both  of  his  hands  were  afterwards  cut  ci 
and  he  was  hanged  at  Edinburgh. 

But  this  victory  cost  me  very  dear ;  for  being  then 
in  the  rear  I  rode  into  the  moss  after  the  rebek 
where  I  overtook  a  dosen  of  them  hacking  snd  h^- 
ing  one  of  my  men,  whose  horse  vras  bogged;  » 
name  was  Elliot,  a  stout  soldier  and  one  of  C3an»'« 
troop.  He  had  received  several  wounds  and  w»^ 
the  point  of  being  killed  when  I  came  to  his  ret» 
I  shot  one  of  the  rogues  dead  with  my  csrtiof^ 
which  obliged  the  rest  to  let  the  poor  msn  snd  liii 
horse  creep  out  of  the  hole,  but  at  the  same  tise 
drew  all  their  fury  upon  myself;  for  Elliot  msde  i 
shift  to  crawl  out  of  the  moss,  leading  hi»  bom  >* 
his  hand,  but  was  whoUy  disabled  from  assisting  w 
deliverer  and  was  not  regarded  by  his  enemieit  '^}* 
probably  thought  he  was  mortally  wounded,  or  ip' 
deed  rather  that  they  had  no  time  to  mind  hioi  ^ 
I  laid  about  me  so  fast  that  they  judged  it  he^^' 
keep  off  and  not  to  venture  within  my  reseht  ^»  * 
unfortunately  happened  that  my  horse  slipped  »«> 
the  same  hole  out  of  which  Elliot  and  his  fasd  j^ 
got.  When  they  had  me  at  this  advantsge  they  be- 
gan to  show  their  courage  and  manfully  desli  twif 
blows  with  their  broadswords,  from  some  of  wh<h 
the  carbine  that  hung  down  my  back  defrndri  «* 
a  Uttle.    As  I  was  paddling  in  the  hole,  the  hcne 
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not  able  to  get  out,  one  of  the  rebelt  ran  me  through 
the  tmaU  <S  the  back  with  hit  broedeword,  and  at 
the  Mme  instant  two  more  wounded  me  under  the 
ribtwith  their  tmall  onea.  Then  I  threw  myaelf 
oTer  the  head  of  my  horae,  taking  the  hr  piitoi  oat 
of  the  holster  in  my  left  hand  and  holding  my 
broadsword  in  mj  right ;  and  as  one  of  the  Tillains 
was  coming  hastily  up  to  me  his  foot  slipped,  and 
before  he  eould  reeoTer  himaelf  I  struck  my  sword 
into  his  skuU ;  but  the  fellow  being  big  and  heaTy 
mipped  it  asunder  as  he  fell  wit^  a  span  of  the 
hilt.  The  rebels  had  me  now  at  a  great  adrantage  ; 
one  of  them  made  a  stroke  at  me,  which  I  warded 
off  with  the  hilt  of  the  sword  that  was  left  in  my 
hand ;  but  the  force  with  which  he  struck  the  blow, 
aod  I  kept  it  off,  brought  us  both  to  the  ground. 
However  I  got  up  before  him,  clapped  my  pistol  to 
his  ode  snd  shot  him  dead.  As  soon  as  this  was 
done  another  came  behind  me,  and  with  some  weapon 
or  other  struck  me  such  a  blow  on  the  head  as  laid 
ne  flat  on  my  back,  in  which  posture  I  remained  a 
good  while  insensible;  the  rogues  taking  it  for 
inanted  that  I  waa  dead  scoured  off,  fearing  that  by 
this  time  some  of  my  men  were  returning  back  from 
the  punuit. 

Alter  some  time  I  a  little  recovered  my  senses, 
snd  strove  to  lilt  myself  up,  which  one  of  the  rogues 
happening  to  see  at  some  distance,  immediately  re- 
turned, sod  said  in  my  hearing,  *•  God,  the  dog  is 
not  dead  yet ;"  then  coming  up  to  me  took  his 
■word,  and  putting  its  hilt  to  his  breast  and  guiding  it 
with  both  his  hands,  made  a  thruat  at  my  belly ;  but 
017  senses  were  now  so  far  recovered  that  I  parried 
the  thrust  with  a  piece  of  the  sword  which  remained 
itill  in  my  hand.  The  fellow,  when  he  missed  his 
•im,  almost  fell  on  his  &ce ;  for  the  sword  ran  up  to 
the  hilt  in  the  moss,  and  as  he  was  recovering  him- 
self 1  gave  him  a  dab  in  the  mouth  with  my  broken 
iword,  which  very  much  hurt  him  ;  but  he  aiming  a 
w«ond  thunt,  which  I  had  likewise  the  good  for- 
tune to  put  by,  and  having  as  before  given  him 
another  dab  in  the  mouth,  he  immediately  went  off, 
for  fear  of  the  purauera,  whereof  many  were  now  re- 
tomtng. 

In  this  diatrcM  Imade  a  shift,  with  much  difficulty 
and  pain,  to  get  upon  my  feet,  but  my  right  leg  being 
disabled  by  the  wound  I  received  from  the  broad- 
•woid  I  waa  forced  to  limp  by  the  help  of  the  car- 
bine, which  I  made  use  of  aa  a  ataff.  I  had  lost  my 
horse,  for  one  of  the  roguea,  when  I  had  quitted  him 
in  the  hole,  led  him  away  through  the  moss.  I  re- 
covered him  about  a  year  after  from  the  man  to 
whom  the  rebel  had  sold  him :  and  the  aaid  rebel, 
«hen  he  waa  at  the  gallowa,  confeased  himself  to  be 
the  same  man  who  took  away  the  horae  at  Airs- 


There  was  a  Lancashire  gentleman,  one  Mr. 
Parker,  who  came  a  volunteer  to  Airs-moss,  with 
intent,  as  he  expressed  himself,  to  see  the  sport 
This  gentleman,  riding  on  my  right  hiAd  at  the  time 
when  we  received  the  enemy's  &e  in  the  beginning 
of  the  action,  was  shot  with  a  blunderbuss  under  the 
left  shoulder ;  the  wound  was  so  large  that  a  man 
might  thrust  his  fist  into  it ;  yet  when  I  desired  him 
to  fill!  back  and  take  care  of  his  wound,  he  answered 
me  that  be  would  first  have  his  pennyworth  out  of 
the  roguea,  and  accordingly  followed  us  on  horse- 
back into  the  moss  as  far  as  the  horse  could  go  with- 
out bogging.  But  by  that  time  bis  wound  so  griev- 
oQ«ly  painMi  him,  with  some  other  cuts  he  got  in  the 
pnrtuit,  that  he  was  forced  to  alight  and  ait  on  a  dry 
«pot  of  ground  which  he  found  in  the  moss,  from 
whence  he  eaw  all  that  happened  to  me  without 
being  able  to  come  to  my  assistance  any  more  than 


EUlot,  who,  having  gotten  to  a  rising  ground,  saw 
likewise  all  that  had  passed.  However,  Mr.  Parker, 
as  I  came  limping  towaid  him,  could  not  forbear 
laughing,  and  said,  **  What,  a  plague,  have  you  got 
your  bonea  well  paid  too  t"  Then  both  of  us  made 
a  shift  to  get  up  to  Elliot  on  the  rising  ground. 

The  trumpeter,  being  by  this  time  returned  with 
some  others  from  the  pursuit,  was  ordered  to  sound 
a  call,  which  brought  all  the  reat  back,  with  the  four- 
teen prisoners,  and  Hackston  among  the  rest,  who 
was  that  day  commander-in-chief  among  the  rebels. 
Of  the  king's  party  but  two  were  killed,  Mr.  An« 
drew  Kerr,  a  gentleman  of  Clavers's  own  troop,  and 
one  M*Kabe,  a  dragoon  in  captain  Stuart's  troop, 
where  I  was  lieutenant.  The  wounded  were 
about  eight  or  nine,  beside  Parker  and  EUlot.  Elliot 
died  the  next  day:  he,  Kerr,  and  M*Kabe  were 
honourably  buried  by  Mr.  Brown,  a  gentleman  who 
Ured  hard  by,  to  whose  houae  their  bodiea  were  car- 
ried after  the  fight  at  the  moss.  An  English  lady 
living  about  eight  miles  off  took  care  of  Mr.  Parker, 
but  he  died  at  her  houae  a  year  after  of  his  wounds, 
very  much  lamented  on  account  of  his  loyalty  and 
valour. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  night  coming  on,  I  or- 
dered all  my  men,  except  twelve  dragoons  whom  I 
kept  to  attend  myself,  to  march  with  the  prisoners 
and  those  who  were  wounded  to  Douglas,  fourteen 
milea  off,  and  to  carry  along  with  them  Cameron'a 
head.  In  the  mean  time  I  and  my  party  of  dra- 
goons went  that  night  sixteen  long  miles  to  Lanark, 
where  the  general  and  all  the  loot  quartered,  as 
well  to  acquaint  him  with  what  had  been  done  as  to 
have  my  own  wounds  taken  care  of.  I  sent  one  of 
my  dragoons  before  me  with  my  message ;  where- 
upon £e  general  himself,  although  it  were  after 
midnight,  accompanied  with  the  earls  of  Linlithgow, 
Mar,  Rosa,  Hume,  and  the  lord  Dalhousie,  came 
out  to  meet  me  at  the  gate :  Dalhousie  forced  me  to 
lodge  in  hia  own  chamber,  to  which  I  was  accord- 
ingly carried  by  two  of  my  dragoons.  After  my 
wounds  had  been  dressed  in  the  presence  of  this 
noble  company,  who  stood  round  about  me,  being 
very  thinty  through  the  loss  of  blood,  I  drank  the 
king's  health  and  the  company's  in  a  large  glass  of 
wine  and  water,  and  then  was  laid  in  Dalhousie's 
ovm  bed. 

Next  day  the  general,  leaving  Lanark  vrith  the 
forces  under  his  command,  ordered  a  troop  of  horse 
and  another  of  dragoons  to  attend  me  till  I  should 
be  able  to  travel  up  to  Edinburgh  for  the  better 
conveniency  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  My  wounds 
did  not  confine  me  to  my  bed,  and  in  a  month'a 
time  I  went  to  Edinburgh  on  horseback  by  easy 
stages,  where  I  continued  till  Candlemas  following, 
lingering  of  the  wound  I  had  received  by  the  broad- 
sword. My  surgeon  was  the  son  of  the  same  Dr. 
Irvin  who  first  got  me  into  the  guards ;  but  having 
unfortunately  neglected  to  tie  a  string  to  the  tent  of 
green  cloth  which  he  used  for  the  wound,  the  tent 
slipped  into  my  body,  where  it  lay  under  my  navel 
seven  months  and  five  days,  and  exceedfaigly  pained 
me,  not  sufiering  me  to  sleep  otherwise  than  by 
taking  soporiferons  pills.  When  the  tent  waa  first 
missing  neither  the  surgeon  nor  anybody  else  ever 
imagined  that  it  was  lodged  in  my  body,  but  sup- 
posed it  to  have  slipped  out  of  the  wound  while  I 
slept,  and  carried  away  by  some  rat  or  other  vermin ; 
the  tent  lying  thus  in  mv  body  made  it  impossible 
that  the  wound  could  heal :  wherefore,  after  linger- 
ing  seven  months,  by  the  advice  of  a  gentlewoman 
in  the  neighbourhood  I  got  leave  to  go  for  Ireland 
with  my  surgeon,  and  there  try  whether  my  native 
air  would  contribute  anything  to  my  cure. 
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However  inugniflctnt  this  relation  may  be  to  the 
generality  of  readers,  }'et  I  cannot  omit  a  lucky  acci- 
dent to  which  I  owe  my  cure.  While  I  continued 
at  Edinburgh  I  ordered  some  pipes  of 'lead  to  be 
made  in  a  mould,  through  which  the  thin  corruption 
which  continually  istu^  out  of  the  wound  caused 
by  the  tent  remaining  in  my  body  might  be  con^ 
veyed  as  through  a  &ucct.  These  pipes  1  cut 
shorter  by  degrees,  in  proportion  as  I  imagined  the 
wound  was  healing  at  the  bottom ;  till  at  last,  by 
mistaking  the  true  cause,  the  tent  continuing  stiU 
where  it  did,  the  pipes  became  too  short  for  the  use 
intended ;  wherelore  when  I  was  in  Ireland  I  made 
a  coarse  pipe  myself^  which  was  long  enough ;  this 
pipe,  after  the  wound  was  washed  with  brandy,  al- 
ways remained  in  my  body  till  the  next  dressing ; 
but  being  made  without  art  and  somewhat  jagged  at 
the  end,  it  happened  one  morning  when  the  pipe 
was  drawn  out  as  usual  in  order  to  have  the  wound 
washed  the  tent  followed,  to  the  great  surprise  of  my 
father,  who  at  that  time  was  going  to  dress  the 
wound,  my  surgeon  being  then  at  Castle-Irvin, 
where  I  had  left  him  with  his  brother  Dr.  Irrin,  at 
sir  Gerard  Inrin's  house ;  the  same  gentleman  who 
was  delivered  out  of  Berry  goal  by  my  &ther,  as  I 
have  related  in  the  beginning  of  these  memoirs. 

The  night  before  Uie  tent  was  drawn  out  of  my 
body,  having  not  slept  a  wink,  I  thought  myself  in 
the  morning  somewhat  feverish,  and  therefore  de- 
sired my  father  to  send  for  Dr.  Lindsey  to  let  me 
blood.  In  the  mean  time  slumbering  a  little,  I 
dreamed  that  the  covenanters  were  coming  to  cut 
my  throat;  under  this  apprehension  I  awaked,  and 
found  my  neighbour  captain  Saunderson  in  my 
chamber,  who  was  come  to  visit  me«  I  then  called 
for  my  father  to  dress  my  wound,  when  the  tent 
followed  the  pipe  as  I  have  already  said,  to  my  great 
joy,  for  then  I  knew  I  should  soon  be  well.  I 
therefore  ordered  my  horse  to  be  got  ready,  and 
rode  out  with  captain  Saunderson  and  my  father  to 
meet  Dr.  Lindsey,  who  hearing  the  joyful  news 
carried  us  to  a  gentleman's  house,  where  we  drank 
very  heartily :  then  I  returned  home  and  slept  al- 
most four-and-twenty  hours.  Two  days  after  Dr. 
Irvin,  and  his  brother  the  surgeon,  came  to  my  fa- 
ther's house,  where  the  doctor  being  informed  in 
the  circumstances  of  my  cure  severely  chid  his  bro- 
ther for  his  neglect,  swearing  he  had  a  mind  to 
shoot  him,  and  that  if  I  had  died  my  blood  would 
have  been  charged  on  his  head.  He  then  ordered 
me  a  remedy  which  would  heal  up  the  wound  in 
twenty  days.  This  fell  out  in  the  beginning  of 
May ;  at  which  time,  taking  leave  of  my  father 
and  other  friends  in  Ireland,  I  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  where  before  the  end  of  that  month 
my  wound  was  perfectly  healed  up;  but  I  was 
never  after  so  able  to  bear  fiitigues  as  I  had  hitherto 
been. 

The  duke  of  York  was  arrived  at  Edinburgh  the 
Michaelmas  before,  where  the  general,  from  the 
time  he  left  Lanark  in  July,  continued  with  the 
guards;  the  rest  of  the  forces  quartered  up  and 
down  in  other  places.  The  general;  after  my  ar- 
rival, coming  every  day  to  see  me  in  his  way  as  he 
went  to  the  duke's  court,  did  me  the  honour  to 
mention  me  and  my  services  to  his  royal  highness, 
who  was  desirous  to  see  me ;  I  was  admitted  to  kiss 
his  hand  and  ordered  to  sit  down,  in  regard  to  my 
honourable  wounds,  which  would  not  suffer  me  to 
stand  without  great  pain.  I  cannot  conceal  this 
mark  of  favour  and  distinction  shown  me  by  a  great 
prince,  although  I  am  very  sensible  it  will  be  im- 
puted to  vanity.  I  must  remember  likewise  that 
upon  my  return  to  Edinburgh,  happening  to  over- 


take the  general  in  the  streeti  and  gently  tonehiait 
him,  his  ezcelleney,  turning  in  a  great  soiprite,  cxM 
out,  **  O  God!  man,  are  you  living  1"  1  sfinrcKd 
that  I  was,  and  hoped  to  do  the  Ung  snd  hii  a- 
cellency  further  service. 

After  I  had  continued  a  month  with  my  fnah 
in  Edinburgh,  who  all  congratulated  with  ne  «poB 
my  recovery,  I  repaired  to  the  troop  at  La&i4 
where  I  often  ranged  with  a  party  throuf^  the  «m( 
to  find  out  the  straggling  remains  of  the  eovcBsnUsf 
rebels;  but  for  some  time  wUhout  sueeess,  till  a  week 
before  Christmas,  after  the  duke  of  Torksooceeded  to 
the  crown,  and  a  year  and  a  half  after  1  wss  curai. 
Having  drunk  hard  one  night  I  dreamed  that  I  bid 
found  captain  David  Steele,  a  notorious  rebel,  in 
one  of  the  five  farmers'  houses  on  a  mountain  in  the 
shire  of  Clydesdale  and  paririi  of  Liamahsgo,  witbia 
eight  miles  of  Hamilton,  a  plaee  that  I  wss  wcU  u- 
quainted  with.  This  man  was  head  of  the  lebch 
since  the  afiair  of  Airs-moos,  having  succeeded  is 
Hackston,  who  had  been  there  taken  and  aftervtid 
hanged,  as  the  reader  has  already  beard ;  for  ■*  to 
Robert  Hamilton,  who  vras  their  commandcr-iB- 
chief  at  BothweU-bridgc,  he  appeared  no  mm 
among  them,  but  fled  as  it  vras  believed  to 
HoUand. 

Steele,  and  Us  &Cber  before  him,  held  a  fusiiB 
the  esUte  of  Hamilton,  within  two  or  three  milo 
of  that  town.  When  he  betook  himself  to  emu  tbc 
farm  lay  vraste,  and  the  duke  could  find  no  othtr 
person  who  would  venture  to  take  it ;  wherenpos 
his  grace  sent  several  messages  to  6tc«k  to  know 
the  reason  why  he  kept  the  farm  vraste.  The  dokf 
received  no  other  answer  than  that  he  vroald  ke^ 
it  waste  in  spite  of  him  and  the  king  too ;  vhct- 
upon  his  grace,  at  whose  table  I  had  alwajs  tbe 
honour  to  be  a  welcome  goest,  desired  I  woald  w 
my  endeavours  to  destroy  that  rogue  and  I  wosU 
oblige  him  for  ever. 

I  must  here  take  leave  to  inform  the  reader  tbit 
the  duke  of  Hamilton's  friendship  for  me  v» 
founded  upon  the  many  services  he  knew  1  bd 
done  the  public,  as  well  as  upon  the  reladon  I  bore 
to  sir  Gerard  Irvin,  the  person  whom  of  all  (bf 
world  his  grace  most  loved  and  esteemed,  eier  aan 
the  time  Uiey  had  served  in  arms  together  for  tbr 
king  in  the  Hig^nds,  with  my  lord  Gkncain  tad 
sir  Arthur  Forbes  (father  to  the  present  caxi  r^ 
Granard),  after  the  king's  defeat  at  Worcertcr. 
during  the  time  of  the  usurpation. 

To  return  therefore  to  my  story :  when  I  avaked 
out  of  my  dream,  as  I  had  done  before  in  the  aivr 
of  Wilson  (and  I  desire  the  same  apology  I  >b*^  ^ 
the  Introduction  to  these  Memoirs  may  sene  fcr 
both),  I  presently  rose,  and  ordered  thbty-sis  dt»- 
goons  to  be  at  the  place  appointed  by  break  of  di}* 
When  we  arrived  Uiere  I  sent  a  party  to  each  of  tbr 
five  farmers'  houses.  This  villain  Steele  had  bit* 
dered  above  foity  of  the  king's  subjects  ia  cokl 
blood,  and  aM  was  informed  had  dten  laid  mat* 
to  entrap  me ;  but  it  happened  that,  sltheogb  br 
usually  kept  a  gang  to  attend  him,  yet  at  this  tin* 
he  had  none,  when  he  stood  in  the  greatest  ne<d. 
One  of  my  party  found  him  In  one  ef  the  hrmt:'* 
houses,  just  as  I  happened  to  dream.  The  diagooii 
first  sesrched  all  the  rooms  below  withovl  8uec«» 
till  two  of  them,  hearing  someb<»dy  stirring  o^ 
their  heads,  went  up  a  pair  of  turnpike  stairs.  6t(«lc 
had  put  on  his  clothes  while  the  search  was  m»kJm 
below ;  the  chamber  where  he  lay  vras  catted  tbi 
chamber  of  Deese,  whieh  ia  the  name  gives  to  & 
room  where  the  laird  liea  when|  be  eosaes  to  s  te- 
nant's house.  Steele,  anddealy  opening  the  doer. 
fired  a  blunderbuss  down  at  the  two  diagooas » 
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they  w«re  ooning  up  the  stain ;  but  the  boUets, 
grasing  ftgftimt  the  Bide  of  the  turnpike,  only 
woonded  and  did  not  kill  them.  Then  Steele  lio- 
lently  threw  himself  down  the  stain  among  them, 
and  made  toward  the  door  to  sare  his  life,  but  lost 
it  upon  the  spot ;  for  the  dragoons  who  guarded  the 
house  despatched  him  with  their  broadswords.  I 
wss  not  with  the  party  when  he  was  killed,  being  at 
that  time  employed  in  searching  at  one  of  the  oUier 
four  houses,  but  I  soon  found  what  had  happened 
by  hearing  the  noise  of  the  shot  made  with  the  bion- 
derbass ;  from  hence  I  returned  straight  to  Lanark, 
and  Immediately  sent  one  of  the  dragoons  express  to 
general  Drummond  at  Edinburgh. 

General  Dalaiel  died  about  Michaelmas  this  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  lieutenantpgeneral  Drum- 
mond, who  was  likewise  my  Tery  good  friend. 

But  J  cannot  here  let  pass  the  death  of  so  bnTe 
and  loyal  'a  commander  as  general  Dalsiel  without 
giring  the  reader  some  account  of  him,  as  fiu  as  my 
Inowledge  or  inquiry  could  reach. 

Thomas  Dalsiel,  among  many  other  Officers,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Uie  unfortunate  defeat  at  Worces- 
ter and  sent  to  the  Tower ;   from  whence,  1  know 
Dot  by  what  means,  he  made  his  escape  and  went  to 
MuscoTy  ;  where  the  cxar  then  reigning  made  him 
hit  general :  but  some  time  after  the  restoration  of 
the  royal  &mily  he  gave  up  his  commission,  and  re- 
pairing to  king  Charka  II.  was,  in  consideration  of 
his   eminent    senrices,  constituted  oommander-in« 
chief  of  his  majesty's  forces  in  Scotland ;  in  which 
post  he  continued  till  his  death,  excepting  onW  one 
fortnight,  wh«n  he  was  superseded  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth  some  days  before  the  action  at  Both- 
weU-bridge,  aa  I  have  already  related.      He  waa 
bred  up  Terrhardy  from  his  youth,  both  in  diet  and 
clothing.      He  never  wore  boots,   nor  above  one 
coat,  which  was  close  to  his  body,  with  close  sleeves 
like  those  we  call  jockey-coats.     He  never  wore  a 
peruke,  norj  did  he  shave  his  beard  since  the  mur- 
der of  king  Charles  I.      In  my  time  hia  head  vras 
baidy  which  he  covered  only  with  a  beaver  hat,  the 
brim  of  which  vras  not  above  three  inches  broad. 
Hia  beard  was  white  and  bushy,  and  yet  reached 
down  almoat  to  his   girdle.      He  usually  went  to 
London  once  or  twice  in  a  year,  and  then  only  to 
kiss  the  king's  hand,  who  had  a  great  esteem  for  his 
worth  and  Talour.     His  unusual  drees  and  figure, 
when  he  was  in  London,  never  failed  to  dnw  after 
him  a  great  crowd  of  boys  and  other  young  people, 
who  constantly  attended  at  his  lodgings  and  followed 
him  with   hnssas  as  he  went  to  court  or  returned 
from  it.     As  he  was  a  man  of  humour,  he  vrould  al- 
ways thank  them  for  their  civilities,  when  he  left 
them  at  the  door  to  go  in  to  the  king,  and  would 
let  them  knowr  exactly  at  what  hour  he  intended  to 
come  out  again  and  return  to  his  lodgings.      When 
the  king  wmlked  in  the  park,  attended  by  some  of 
his  courtiers*  and  Dalsiel  in  his  company,  the  same 
rrowds  vroold  always  be  after  him,  showing  their  ad- 
miration at  his  beard  and  dress,  so  that  the  king 
could  hardly  pass  on  for  the  crowd ;  upon  which  his 
majesty  bad  Uie  devil  take  Dalsiel  for  bringing  such 
a  rabble  of  boys  together  to  have  their  guta  squeesed 
oat  while  they  gaped  at  his  long  beard  and  antique 
habit ;    requesting  him  at  the  same  time  (as  Dalsiel 
used  to   express  it)  to  shave  and  dress  like  other 
rfan'stians  to    keep  the  poor  bairns  out  of  danger. 
All  this  co^d  never  prevail  on  him  to  part  vrith  his 
bf^ard,  but  yet  in  compliance  to  hismajestv  he  went 
[^nce  to  court  in  the  very  height  of  the  fashion :  but 
u  soon  as  the  king  and  those  about  him  had  laughed 
lufHciently  at  the  strange  figure  he  made,  he  re-as- 
lumed  his  asaal  habit,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  boys, 


who  had  not  discovered  him  ia  his  fhshionable 
dress. 

When  the  duke  of  York  succeeded  to  the  crown 
general  Dalsiel  was  resolved  still  to  retain  his  loyalty, 
although  at  the  same  tame  he  often  toM  hia  friends^ 
that  all  things  were  going  wrong  at  court;  but 
death  came  very  seasonably  to  rescue  him  from  the 
difficulties  he  was  likely  to  be  under  between  the 
notions  he  had  of  duty  to  his  prince  on  one  side  and 
true  seal  for  his  religion  on  the  other. 

I  must  now  resume  a  little  my  discourse  upon 
captain  Steele.  Some  time  before  the  action  in 
which  he  vras  killed,  general  Drummond,  who  was 
then  newly  made  commander-in-chief,  sent  for  ms 
in  haste  to  attend  him  in  Edinburgh.  My  way  lay 
through  a  very  strong  pass,  hard  by  Airs-moss  and 
within  a  mile  of  Cumlock :  as  I  vras  going  through 
Cumlock  a  friend  there  told  me  that  Steele  with  a 
party  waited  for  me  at  the  pass.  I  had  with  me 
only  one  dngoon  and  a  drummer:  I  ordered  the 
latter  to  gallop  on  straight  to  the  pass,  end  when  he 
had  got  thither  to  beat  a  dngoon  march,  while  I 
with  the  dragoon  should  ride  dong  the  bye-path  on 
the  edge  of  tiie  moss.  When  Steele  and  his  men 
heard  the  drum  they  scoured  cross  the  bye-path  into 
the  moss,  apprehending  that  a  strong  party  was 
coming  in  search  of  them :  but  either  I  or  the  dra- 
goon (I  forgot  which)  ahot  one  of  the  rebels  dead, 
as  he  crossed  us  to  get  into  the  moss.— -To  put  an  end 
to  this  business  of  Steele :  When  the  dragoon  whom 
I  sent  express  had  delivered  his  message  to  general 
Drummond,  he  waa  just  setting  out  for  bis  country 
house  at  Dumblain ;  but  returned  to  his  lodgings 
and  vrrote  me  a  letter  that  he  would  send  for  me  up 
after  the  holidays  and  recommend  me  to  the  govern- 
ment to  reward  me  for  my  services.  He  faithfully 
kept  his  word,  but  I  received  nothing  more  than 
promises. 

Steele  was  buried  ui  the  churchyard  of  Lisma- 
hago  by  some  of  his  friends ;  who,  after  the  Revo- 
lution, erected  a  fair  monument  on  pilhua  over  his 
grave,  and  caused  an  epitaph  to  be  engraved  on  the 
stone  in  words  to  this  effect  ^— 

"  Here  lieth  the  body  of  captain  David  Steele,  a 
saint,  who  was  murdered  by  John  Creichton'' 
\tnth  the  date  underneath^. 

Some  of  my  friends  burlesqued  this  epitaph  in  the 

following  manner : — 

H«t«  liM  th*  body  of  Saint  Steelo. 
Murdered  by  Johii  Crckhton,  that  d«*el- 

Duke  Hamilton,  in  queen  Anne's  time,  informed 
me  of  this  honour  done  to  that  infamous  rebel :  and 
when  I  had  said  to  his  grace  that  I  wished  he  had 
ordered  his  footmen  to  demolish  the  monument,  tlie 
duke  answered  he  would  not  have  done  so  for  600/., 
because  it  would  be  an  honour  to  me  as  long  as  it 
lasted.* 

The  last  summer,  about  the  end  of  May  if  I  re- 
member right  (and  I  desire  to  be  excused  for  not 
always  relating  things  in  the  order  when  they  hap- 
pened), the  marquis  of  Argyle,  after  having  escaped 
out  of  the  castle  of  Edinbuigh  Into  Holland,  re- 
turned to  invade  Scotland,  to  support  the  duke  of 
Monmouth's  pretensions  to  the  crown  as  was  gene- 
rally believed.  He  landed  in  his  own  country  in 
the  highlands,  with  a  party  of  Dutch  and  some 
Scottish  gentlemen  who  had  fled  for  treason ;  among 
whom  sir  John  Cochran  was  of  the  greatest  note : 
whereupon  the  government  ordered  the  marquis  of 
Atholl  and  Mr.  Owen  Cameron,  laird  of  Lochtel,  to 
raise  their  clans  and  march  with  their  party  against 

•  Darid  8teele*t  moDnmrat  sUll  exiite  la  the  ehoiekyard  of 
Listnaliaao. 
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Argyle.  They  did  so,  and  in  the  evening  pitched 
their  camp  close  by  him.  Here  in  the  night  Came- 
ron, patrolling  with  a  party,  met  another  of  his  own 
men,  and  taking  them  for  enemies,  because  they 
had  lost  the  ^ord  in  their  cups,  killed  eight  or  nine ; 
among  whom  two  or  three  happened  to  be  persons 
of  note.  The  friends  of  those  who  were  killed  re- 
solying  if  possible  to  hare  him  hanged,  he  was 
obliged  to  ride  post  to  the  king.  He  went  to  his 
majesty  in  the  dress  in  which  he  had  tra-velled,  and 
the  king,  being  already  informed  how  the  accident 
happened,  instead  of  suffering  him  to  tell  his  story, 
commanded  him  to  draw  his  broadsword,  intending 
to  knight  him  therewith :  but  Cameron  could  not 
draw  it  because  the  scabbard  had  got  wet  on  the 
way.  The  king,  obserring  the  confusion  he  was  in, 
said  he  knew  the  reason  that  kept  the  sword  in  the 
sheath  :  adding  that  he  never  failed  to  draw  it  in  the 
service  of  his  iather,  his  brother,  and  himself: 
whereupon  he  was  knighted  with  another  sword 
with  the  title  of  sir  Owen  Cameron.  He  returned 
to  Edinburgh,  and  from  thence  went  as  a  volunteer 
to  serve  in  the  standing  army,  which  was  then  mov- 
ing' toward  the  coast  of  Galloway,  to  prevent  Ar- 
gyle from  landing.  For,  upon  the  opposition  he 
found  from  the  marquis  of  AthoU  and  his  men,  with 
their  assistance  in  the  highlands,  he  shipped  his 
forces  and  sailed  round  to  the  west,  hoping  to  land 
there.  But  the  army  moving  along  the  coast  always 
in  sight  of  him  compelled  him  to  return  the  way  he 
came,  until  he  landed  in  his  own  country  again. 
From  thence,  after  gathering  what  supplies  of  men 
he  could,  he  marched  and  encamped  in  the  evening 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  Glasgow.  But  the 
king's  army,  having  sent  out  scouta  to  discover  what 
way  he  took,  encamped  over  against  him  the  same 
evening  on  an  eminence ;  there  being  a  bog  between 
both  armies. 

The  king's  forces  consisted  of  the  earl  of  Linlith- 
gow's regiment  of  foot-guards,  the  earl  of  Mar's  of 
foot,  Ciavers's  of  horse,  Dunmore's  of  dragoons, 
Buchan's  of  foot,  and  Levingstone's  of  horse-guards, 
with  some  gentlemen  of  quality,  volunteers ;  among 
whom  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  was  of  the  greatest 
note. 

Here  the  two  armies  lay  in  sight  of  each  other ; 
but  before  morning  Argyle  was  gone,  his  High- 
landers having  deserted  him ;  and  then  the  king's 
army  went  to  refresh  themselves  at  Glasgow,  waiting 
till  it  could  be  known  which  way  Argyle  had  fled. 
It  was  soon  understood  that  he  had  crossed  the  Clyde 
at  Kilpatrick ;  and  that  sir  John  Cochran  lay  with 
a  party  in  a  stone-dyke  park  about  ten  miles  oiF. 
The  lord  Ross  was  therefore  despatched  with  a  party 
of  horse,  and  captain  Cleland,  who  was  now  my 
captain  (my  friend  Stuart  being  dead),  with  another 
of  dragoons,  to  find  them  out.  When  they  came  up 
to  the  park  where  sir  John  Cochran  lay  with  his 
Dutch  they  fired  at  one  another,  and  some  of  the 
king's  soldiers  fell,  among  whom  captain  Cleland 
was  one :  whereupon  the  troop  was  given  .to  sir 
Adam  Blidr  (who  was  likewise  wounded  in  that  rash 
engagement),  although,  upon  duke  Hamilton's  ap- 
plication to  the  king,  I  had  been  promised  to  suc- 
ceed Cleland.  But  sir  Adam  and  secretary  Melford 
being  brothers-in-law,  that  interest  prevailed. 

I  must  desire  the  reader's  pardon  for  so  frequently 
interspersing  my  own  private  affairs  with  those  of 
the  public ;  but  what  I  chiefly  proposed  was  to 
write  my  own  memoirs,  and  not  a  history  of  the  times 
further  than  I  was  concerned  in  them. 

Night  coming  on  the  king's  party  withdrew,  leav- 
ing sir  John  Cochran  in  the  park ;  who,  notwith- 
sUnding  this  little  success,  desired  his  followers  tn 


shift  for  themselves,  and  left  them  before  morain^. 
Argyle  next  evening  was  found  alone,  a  mile  abo^e 
Greenock,  at  the  water-aide,  endeavouring  to  get 
into  a  little  boat,  and  grappling  with  the  owner 
thereof,  a  poor  weaver.  It  seems  he  wanted  pr^ 
sence  of  mind  to  engage  the  man  vrith  a  piece  of 
money  to  set  him  on  the  other  side.  In  the  meso 
time  sir  John  Shaw,  riding  with  some  gentlemen  to 
Greenock,  and  seeing  the  struggle,  leiied  the  eari 
and  carried  him  to  Glasgow,  from  whence  be  wis 
sent  with  a  strong  guard  to  Edinburgh  and  lone 
time  after  beheaded. 

The  next  day  the  army  marched  toward  the 
borders  against  the  duke  of  Monmouth,  but  an  ex- 
press arriving  of  his  defeat  the  troops  were  cod- 
manded  to  repair  to  their  several  quarters. 

I  shall  here  occasionally  relate  an  unfortunate 
accident  which  happened  this  summer  in  Scotland. 

M*Donnel  laird  of  Cappagh,  in  the  highlands, 
within  eight  miles  of  Inverlochy,  was  unjustly  pos- 
sessed as  most  men  believed  for  many  years  of  a. 
estate  whicH  in  right  beUnged  to  the  laird  of  Mack- 
intosh. Both  these  gentlemen  were  well  afiected  to 
the  king.  The  laird  of  Cappagh  after  aowing-tiiQf 
was  over  had  gone  that  summer,  as  it  was  his  m- 
tom,  to  make  merry  with  his  clans  on  the  mouotaiBS 
till  the  time  of  harvest  should  call  him  home.  Biit 
in  his  absence  Mackintosh  and  his  dans,  assined 
with  a  party  of  the  army  by  order  of  the  goTenunent, 
possessed  himself  of  Cappagh's  estate:  whereupoc 
M'Donnel  and  his  clans  returning  from  the  moun* 
tains  set  upon  the  enemy,  killed  several  geotlemec 
among  them,  and  took  Mackintosh  himself  priione. 
M*DonneI  had  given  strict  orders  to  his  men  not  lo 
kill  any  of  the  army ;  but  captain  M*Kenne,  wiie 
commanded  on  the  other  side,  making  a  shot  at  ou 
of  M^Donnel'a  men  who  was  pursuing  Us  adTetsarr, 
the  man,  discharging  hia  pistol  at  the  captain,  ib^ 
him  in  the  knee,  who  after  having  been  carried  i^ 
miles  to  Inverness  to  a  surgeon  died,  of  his  wound. 

Soon  after  the  government  ordered  me  to  detach 
60  dragoons,  with  a  lieutenant,  eomet,  and  atandaid, 
and  to  march  vfith  captain  Streighton  and  200  of  &e 
foot-guards  against  the  M'Donnela ;  to  destroTUun* 
woman,  and  child,  pertaining  to  the  laird  of  Cap* 
pagh,  and  to  bum  his  bouses  and  com.*  Upon  tkc 
approach  of  our  party  M'Donnel  laird  of  Cappaci 
dismissing  his  prisoners,  retired  fiolher  into  tbt 
mountains :  whereupon  we  who  were  sent  agaicrf 
him  continned  to  destroy  all  the  houses  and  com, 
from  the  time  of  Lammaa  to  the  10th  of  Septestbrr: 
and  then  we  advanced  toward  the  borders  to  jon 
the  Scotch  armv,  whidi  at  that  time  was  marchiB< 
toward  England,  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  w)» 
then  intended  an  invasion.  We  arrived  there  tht 
first  of  October,  after  a  march  of  200  miles. 

General  Dmmmond  being  then  dead,  Juo^ 
Douglas,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Queensbeity.  ^'^ 
ceeded  him  as  commander-in-chief;  and  Gnhts 
laird  of  Clavers  (about  this  time  created  lord  Dno- 
dee)**  viras  major-general.  On  the  first  of  Ono- 
her  the  army  passed  the  Tweed,  and  drew  up  tt 
the  banks  on  the  English  side,  where  the  geseitl 
gave  a  strict  charge  to  the  ofiicers  that  they  tboaM 
keep  their  men  from  offering  the  leaat  injury  in  tbrir 
march,  adding,  that  if  he  heard  any  of  the  Esg^a^ 
complain,  the  officers  should  answer  for  the  fault«  «f 

>  ThiB  exeeotion  seema  to  have  taken  pl««#  ia  Ttrtaeflf  ai 
order  from  the  council,  which  peawd  onder  Die  royal  «•!.  »^ 
bore  the  fbrmidable  and  appropriate  title  of  Iett«n  at  6reu^* 
sword. 

^  Orahane  of  CUverhouae,  better  known  «•  Tinoevi  * 
Dundee,  wai  one  of  the  moat  pmsiaeot  chaiacavs  <^  ^  ff* 
He  waa  brnvn.  skilful,  and  inoeiktigable  ae  a  eommadxt,  w 
cruel  in  military  execution. 
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their  men;  tnd  so  th«y  wrived  at  Carlisle  that 
night. 

Next  day  general  Douglast  by  order  from  the 
Idiig,  marched  the  foot  by  Chester  toward  London ; 
and  Dundee  the  horse  by  York,  at  which  city  he 
arrived  in  four  or  five  days.  The  army  did  not 
reach  London  till  about  the  25th  of  October,  being 
ordered  by  the  contrivance  of  Douglas  the  general  to 
march  slow,  on  purpose  that  the  prince  of  Orange 
might  land  before  the  king's  forces  should  grow 
strong  enough  to  oppose  him. 

The  Scotch  army  at  this  time  consisted  of  four 
regiments  of  foot,  one  of  horse,  one  of  dragoons,  one 
troop  of  horse-guards ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the 
earl  of  Feversham,  who  was  then  general  of  all  the 
king's  forces,  had  under  his  command,  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish,  an  army  of  near  30,000  men. 
Soon  after  the  prince's  landing  the  king  went  to 
Saiigbury  with  a  guard  of  200  horse,  commanded  by 
the  old  earl  of  Airlie,  two  days  before  the  body  of 
the  army  came  up  to  him.    The  earl  of  Airlie,  when 
he  was  lord  Ogleby,  had  attended  the  great  marquis 
of  Montrose  in  all  his  actions  for  kings  Charles  I.  and 
II.    But,   at   this  time  being  old,  it  was  reported 
that  he  was  dead  before  the  Scotch  forces  went  into 
England  to   oppose  the  prince  of  Orange ;  where- 
upon the  kins,  believing  the  report,  had  given  his 
tn>op  in  Dundee's  regiment  to  the  earl  of  Annan- 
dale.     But  the  earl,  having  overtaken  the  army  at 
Cambridge    in.  their  march,  went  on  to  London, 
and  there  presenting  himself  before  the  king,  his 
majesty  was  ao  Just  and  gracious  that  he  immediately 
restored  his  lordship  to  the  troop,  ordering  him  at 
the  same  time  to  command  those  two  hundred  men 
who  attended  him  down  to  Salisbury. 

When  all  the  forces  were  arrived  at  Salisbury  the 
earl  of  Dunmore,  with  his  regiment  of  dragoons 
(wherein  I  aerred),  was  ordered  to  pass  three  miles 
beiow  the  city,  where  I  commanded  the  guard  that 
night. 

The  same  naoming  that  the  army  arrived  the  great 
men  about  the  king,  as  the  lord  Churchill,  Sec,,  to 
the  number  of  thirty,  advised  his  m^esty  to  take  the 
air  on  horseback,  intending,  as  the  earl  of  Dunmore 
was  informed,  to  give  up  their  master  to  the  prince  ; 
but  the  kin^,   probably  suspecting  their  des^,  re- 
turned in  haste  to  the  city.    Next  night,  at  a  coun- 
cil  of  war  dUled   to  consult  what  waa  fittest   to 
be  done  in  the  present  Juncture  of  affiurs,  the  very 
same  great  men  swore  to  stand  by  his  nu^esty  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was 
gone  to  rest,  mounting  on  horseback,  they  all  went 
over  to   the    prince  except  the  earl  of  Feversham, 
Dumbarton,  and  a  very  few  more :  fer  the  earl  of 
Dumbarton  going  to  his  m^esty  for  orders  at  four  of 
the  clock  in  the  nx>ming  found  they  were  all  de- 
parted. 

Those  few  vrho  stayed  with  the  king  advised  his 
majesty  to  return  immediately  to  London ;  and  the 
lord  Dundee  was  ordered  to  bring  up  the  Scotch 
horse  and  dragoons,  with  the  duke  of  Berwick's 
'egiment  of  horse,  to  Beading,  where  he  joined  Dum- 
larton  with  his  forces,  and  continued  there  nine  or 
en  days.  There  were  .in  all  about  ten  thousand 
trong.  Oexaeral  Douglas,  with  his  regiment  of 
Mt^guards,  passing  by  Beading  lay  at  Maidenhead ; 
rom  whence  one  of  his  battaiions  revolted  to  the 
rince,  ander  the  conduct  only  of  a  corporal,  whose 
Mme  was  Kemp.  However,  Douglas  assured  the 
ing  that  this  defection  happened  against  his  will ; 
nd  yet,  when  the  officers  were  ready  to  fire  upon 
i«  deserters,  his  compassion  was  such  that  he  would 
t#t  permit  them* 
Alter  this  the  earl  of  Dumbarton  and  the  lord 


Dundee,  with  all  the  officers  who  adhered  to  the 
king,  were  ordered  to  meet  his  majesty  at  Uxbridge, 
where  he  designed  to  fight  the  prince ;  the  earl  of 
Feversham  got  thither  before  the  king  and  the  army 
arrived.  When  the  forces  drew  together  every  party 
sent  an  officer  to  the  earl  of  Feversham  to  receive 
his  commands.  I  attended  his  lordship  for  my  lord 
Dundee,  and  was  ordered  with  the  rest  to  wait  till 
the  king  came  to  dinner,  his  majesty  being  expected 
within  half  an  hour;  but  it  fell  out  otherwise ;  for 
the  earl,  to  his  great  surprise,  received  a  letter  firom 
the  king  signifying  that  his  majesty  was  gone  off 
and  had  no  further  service  for  the  army.  When  I 
carried  this  news  to  my  lord  Dundee,  neither  his 
lordship  nor  the  lords  Linlithgow  and  Dunmore 
could  forbear  falling  into  tears ;  after  whieh,  being 
at  a  loss  what  course  to  take,  I  said  to  my  lord  Dun- 
dee that  as  he  had  brought  us  out  of  Scotland  he 
should  convey  us  thither  back  again  in  a  body ;  add- 
ing that  the  forces  might  lie  that  night  at  Watford, 
six  miles  off;  my  advice  was  followed,  and  I  went 
before  to  get  billets  where  to  quarter  the  men.  My 
lord  Dundee  ordered  all  to  be  ready  at  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  to  unbridle  their  horses  no  longer  than 
while  they  were  eating  their  oats.  The  townsmen 
contrived  to  give  out  a  report  before  day  that  the 
prince  of  Orange  was  approaching,  hoping  to 
affright  us  away  with  a  false  alarm ;  whereupon  we 
marched  out,  but  at  the  same  time  drew  up  in  a 
strong  enclosure  at  the  town's  end,  resolving  to 
fight  the  prince  if  he  should  advance  toward  us.  My 
lord  Dundee  despatched  me  immediately  to  discover 
whether  the  report  of  the  prince's  approach  were 
true ;  but  I  only  met  a  messenger  with  a  letter  from 
his  highness  to  my  lord  Dundee,  which  I  received 
and  delivered  to  his  lordship.  The  contents  of  it, 
as  far  as  I  am  able  to  recollect,  were  as  follow  : — 

"  My  lokd  Dundee, — I  understand  you  are  now 
at  Watford,  and  that  you  keep  your  men  together ; 
I  desire  yon  may  stay  there  till  further  orders ;  and 
upon  my  honour  none  in  my  army  shall  touch  you. 

"  W.  H.  Prince  of  Orangs." 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter  our  forces  returned 
into  the  town,  set  up  their  horses,  and  refreshed 
themselves.  About  Uiree  in  the  afternoon  there 
came  intelligence  that  the  king  would  be  at  White- 
hall  that  night,  having  returned  from  Feversham, 
whither  he  had  fled  in  disguise,  and  was  ill  treated 
by  the  rabble  before  they  discovered  him.  Upon 
this  Incident  the  lords  Dundee,*  Dunmore,  Linlith- 
gow, and  myself,  who  desired  leav%  to  go  with  my 
colonel,  took  horse,  and  arriving  at  Whitehall  a  little 
after  the  king  had  the  honour  to  kiss  his  mi^esty's 
hand. 

The  next  mondng  the  earl  of  Feversham  was  sent 
by  the  king  with  some  proposals  to  the  prince  of 
Orange,  who  was  then  at  Windsor,  where  his  lord- 
ship was  put  in  arrest  by  the  prince's  command, 
who  sent  the  marquis  of  Halifax,  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury,  and  the  lord  Delamere  (if  I  rightly  remember), 
to  the  king,  with  his  highness's  otder  that  his  ma- 
jesty should  remove  from  Whitehall  next  day  before 
twelve  o'clock.  This  order  was  given  about  one  in 
the  morning ;  at  the  same  time  a  oaige  was  brought 
to  Whitehall,  snd  a  Dutch  guard  set  about  the  king 
without  his  knowledge,  but  with  directions  to  see 
him  safe  If  he  had  a  mind  to  go  on  board  any  ship 
in  order  to  his  escape.  A  ship  it  seems  was  like- 
wise prepared,  and  his  maiesty,  attended  hy  the  lords 
Dunmore,  Arran,  and  Middleton,  went  on  board ; 
and  then  the  three  lords  returned  to  London. — The 

■  He  adviwd  the  king  to  three  thingt ;  oae  wtt  to  fight  the 
prioee ;  another  to  go  to  him  in  penon  and  demand  hb  boai' 
;  aad  the  third,  to  siake  hie  irajr  Into  Scotland. 
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prince  firrit«d  at  St.  James's  about  two  hours  after 
hia  majesty's  departure ;  and  the  earl  of  Arran  went» 
among  the  rest^  to  attend  his  highness,  to  whom 
being  introduced,  be  told  the  prince  that  the  king 
his  master  had  commanded  him  upon  hia  departure 
to  wait  upon  his  highness  and  receive  his  commands. 
The  prince  replied  he  was  glad  to  see  him,  and  had 
an  esteem  for  him  and  all  men  of  honour.  Then  turn- 
ing aside  to  some  other  persons  who  were  making 
their  court,  Dr.  Burnet,  soon  after  made  bishop  ^ 
Salisbury,  who  had  been  the  earl  of  Anan's  goremor, 
coming  up  to  his  lordship,  cried  **  Ay,  my  lord  Arran, 
you  are  now  come  in,  and  think  to  make  a  merit 
when  the  work  is  done/'  To  this  insult  the  earl  in 
the  hearing  of  many  replied  only,  "  Come,  doctor, 
we  ken  ane  another  weel  enong^."  And  the  earl's 
own  father  told  the  prince  that  if  this  young  fellow 
were  not  secured  he  would  perhaps  give  Us  high- 
ness some  trouble.  Whereupon  tiiis  noble  young 
lord  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued 
about  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  Scotland ;  and 
soon  after  the  young  lord  Forbes,  now  eari  of  Gra- 
nard,  was  likewise  imprisoned  in  the  same  place. 
King  William  had  made  sereral  advances  to  his  lord- 
ship, as  he  did  to  many  other  persons  of  quality,  to 
engage  him  in  hia  serrice  ;  and  sending  for  him  one 
day,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  take  care  of  his  regi- 
ment 1  My  lord  Forbes,  not  being  provided  on  a 
sudden  with  a  better  answer,  told  the  king  that, 
having  been  bom  in  Ireland,  he  had  not  credit 
enough  he  believed  to  raise  men  to  fill  up  the  places 
of  the  papists  in  his  regiment  King  William  there- 
upon  said  he  would  take  that  charge  upon  himself. 
Irf>rd  Forbes,  having  now  recollected  himself^  said  he 
had  likewise  another  reason  why  he  found  it  nece»- 
sary  to  decline  his  service,  but  was  unwilling  to 
mention  it,  not  having  the  least  intention  to  dis- 
oblige his  highness. — ^The  prince  desired  that  he 
might  do  it  freely,  and  it  should  not  disoblige  him ; 
whereupon  my  lord  said  that,  having  sworn  to  retain 
his  loyalty  to  king  James,  he  could  not  in  honour 
and  conscience,  without  his  master's  permission,  en- 
ter into  the  service  of  another  prince  during  his  ma- 
jesty's life.  Whereupon  king  William  soon  after 
thought  it  proper  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  but 
however  was  so  generous  as  in  the  time  of  his  con- 
finement to  send  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  treasury 
with  an  order  to  pay  him  200/.,  as  very  reasonably 
thinking  that  under  the  loss  of  his  regiment  as  weU 
as  his  rents  in  Ireland  he  might  vrant  monev  to 
support  himself.  My  lord  Forbes,  having  asked  the 
clerk  by  whose  direction  he  brought  that  sum,  and 
the  other  answering  that  he  was  only  ordered  to  pay 
the  money  to  his  lordship  and  to  take  his  receipt, 
conjectured  this  present  to  have  proceeded  from  king 
William,  and  therefore  desired  the  clerk  to  present 
his  most  humble  respects  and  thanks  to  his  highness, 
and  to  let  him  know  that  as  he  had  never  done  him 
any  service  he  could  not  in  honour  receive  any 
marks  of  his  bounty. 

Upon  this  subject  I  must  add  one  more  particular, 
that  when  my  lord  Forbes  arrived  with  his  regiment 
out  of  Ireland  and  attended  on  king  James,  he  ad- 
vised his  majesty  to  fight  the  prince  upon  tbe  first 
opportunity  after  his  landing,  before  his  party  should 
grow  strong;  but  those  about  the  king  who  had 
already  engaged  in  the  other  interest  would  not 
suffer  that  advice  to  be  followed. 

I  now  return  to  my  lord  Dundee  and  my  lord 
Dunmore.  Their  lordships  acted  no  longer  as  colo- 
nels when  they  understood  that  the  prince  intended 
to  place  himself  on  the  throne  during  his  majesty's 
life  ;  but  the  first,  with  the  twentv-four  troopers  who 
followed  him  up  from  Watford^  left  London  and  re- 


paired with  the  utmost  expedition  to  his  own  cutle ; 
and  the  second  some  time  after  to  Edinburgh,  lying 
both  quiet  until  the  convention  of  the  ststn  of 
Scotland  was  called. 

After  their  lordships  were  gone  to  Seotland  I 
went  to  Watford,  where  my  lord  Kilsyth,  at  tieo- 
tenant-colonel,  commanded  the  lord  Donmore's  re- 
giment of  dragoons ;  the  rest  of  the  army  which  bid 
been  there  being  gone  to  other  places.  The  nujor- 
general  M*Coy  ordered  the  lord  Kil^rth  to  much 
the  regiment  from  place  to  place  until  they  sboold 
come  to  Congerton,  a  tovm  in  Cheshire.  Here  they 
quartered  when  the  prince  ind  princess  of  Onn^ 
were  proclaimed  king  and  queen  of  England,^., 
by  the  sheriff  and  three  or  four  bailifb.  It  happened 
to  be  a  very  stormy  day ;  and  when  the  sheriff  bad 
done  his  office,  a  crackbralned  fellow  at  the  heid  cf 
a  great  rabble  proclaimed  the  dnke  of  Monmoath 
king,  to  the  great  diversion  of  the  regtme&t,  not  be- 
lieving he  had  been  beheaded. 

When  my  lord  Dunmore  refused  to  serre  the 
prince  of  Orange,  sir  Thomaa  Levingston,  of  nn 
lord  Kilsyth's  fiunily,  got  the  regiment.  This  g«s* 
tleman  was  bom  in  Holland,  and  often  used  to 
raise  recruits  in  Scotland,  upon  which  account  be 
was  well  known  to  the  regiment.  He  came  dovn 
post  to  Congerton,  and  at  supper  told  the  officm 
that  he  was  sent  to  know  whldi  of  them  woaki  tent 
king  William  and  which  would  not  t  Now  the  oitb 
of  allegiance  to  that  prince  having  not  been  offrred 
to  that  regiment,  one  of  the  company  answered  tbtf 
we,  having  sworn  allegiance  to  king  James,  conU 
not  in  conscience  and  honour  draw  our  swardi 
against  him;  whereupon  sir  Thomas,  drinking  ■ 
health  to  king  James  upon  his  knees,  answered  tfan 
he  wished  he  might  be  damned  whenever  he  should 
command  them  to  break  that  oath.  And  in  order 
to  ingratiate  himself  further  with  the  regiment,  tddoi 
that  he  would  return  to  London  next  day  for  a  coo- 
mand  to  march  them  straight  to  Scotland,  when 
their  wives  and  friends  were ;  and  likewise  to  pro- 
cure a  captain's  commission  for  me,  since  air  Adim 
Blair,  who  commanded  the  troop  in  wfaidi  I  v» 
lieutenant,  had  refused  to  serve  king  William ;  bdh 
which  he  accordingW  obtained. 

When  he  returned  from  London  he  marehcd  vitb 
the  regiment  directly  through  Berwick  into  $»(• 
land,  and  as  they  passed  by  Edinburgh  (the  cast)' 
whereof  was  kept  for  king  James  by  the  duke  of 
Gordon),  sir  Thomas  and  my  lord  Kiltyth  went  into 
the  town  to  receive  duke  Hamilton's  command,  who 
was  then  high  commissioner;  and  some  other  ofi- 
cers  went  in  at  the  same  time  to  see  their  wives  »d 
friends. 

The  duke  asked  sir  Thomas  where  I  wis,  UHi 
being  informed  that  I  waa  gone  to  Stiriing,  desired 
I  might  be  sent  for.  Upon  my  attending  his  givf 
he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  had  been  always  ^1 
friend,  and  that  he  now  had  it  in  his  power  to  pft>- 
vide  for  me  if  I  would  be  true  to  my  trust  (fc^  ^ 
supposed  I  had  taken  the  oath  to  king  William) : 
and  upon  my  answer  that  I  would  be  true  to  wbtf 
I  had  sworn  the  duke  replied  it  was  very  well. 

Upon  this  occasion,  and  before  I  proceed  foitbcr. 
I  think  it  vrill  be  proper  to  make  some  apology  kf 
my  future  conduct,  because  I  am  eonseioet  that 
many  people  who  are  in  another  interest  msy  be  apt 
to  think  and  speak  hardly  of  me ;  but  I  desire  th^r 
would  pleaae  to  consider  that  the  revditfiao  w 
then  an  event  altogether  new,  and  had  pat  vosf 
men  much  wiser  &an  myself  at  a  loss  how  to  pro- 
ceed. I  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  kine 
James,  and  having  been  bred  up  m  the  mvitfi 
principles  of  loyalty,  conld  not  force  my  amogat^ 
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to  dtipeiiM  with  that  oath  during  his  mijestj't  life. 
All  those  pertons  of  quality  in  Scotland  to  whom  I 
)ud  been  most  obliged  and  on  whom  I  chiefly  de- 
pended did  stiU  adhere  to  that  prince.  Thoae  people 
whom  from  my  youth  X  had  been  taught  to  abhor, 
whom  by  the  commanda  of  my  auperion  I  had  con- 
Rtaotlv  treated  aa  rebels,  and  who  consequently  con- 
ceired  an  irreconcilable  animosity  sgainst  me,  were 
upon  this  great  change  the  highest  in  fitvour  and 
employments.  And  lastly,  the  established  religion 
in  Scotland,  which  was  episcopal,  under  whidi  I 
had  been  educated,  and  to  which  I  had  always  borne 
the  highest  yeneration,  was  now  utterly  destroyed 
in  that  kingdom  (although  preserred  in  the  other 
two),  and  the  presbyterian  kirk,  which  had  eTOr 
been  my  greatest  aTersion*  exalted  in  its  stead. 

Upon  all  these  considerations  I  hope  every  candid 
reader  will  be  so  Just  to  belieye  that,  supposing  me 
in  an  error,  I  acted  at  least  sincerely  and  according 
to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience,  and,  as  it  is  mani- 
fest, without  any  worldly  view,  for  I  had  then  con- 
siderable offers  made  me,  and  in  all  probability 
ihottld  have  been  greatly  advanced  if  I  could  have 
persuaded  myself  to  accept  them. 

Having  said  thus  much  to  excuse  my  conduct  from 
that  time  forward,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  relate  facts 
and  passages  Just  as  they  happened,  and  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  giving  any  offence. 

My  lord  Dunmore  being  then  at  Edinburgh,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  pay  my  re^>ects  to  his  lord- 
ship, who  haa  been  also  my  colonel.  He  was  pleased 
to  invite  me  to  dine  with  him  that  day  at  a  tavern, 
where  he  said  lieutenant-general  Douglas  (who  had 
kfi  England  a  little  before  on  some  pretence  or 
otiier),  the  lord  Kilsyth,  and  captain  Murray  (all 
hU  sin  lada,  aa  his  lordship  expressed  himself),  were 
to  meet  him.  I  objected  against  Douglas  that  he 
was  not  to  be  trusted.  This  was  the  same  man  who 
sAerwards  was  lieutenant-general  of  king  William's 
army  in  Ireland  against  king  James,  and  whose 
name  will  never  be  forgot  in  that  kizigdom  on  ac- 
oouDt  of  his  many  ravages  and  barbarities  committed 
there :  but  his  lordship  answered  that  he  would  pawn 
Ilia  life  for  hia  honesty,  because  my  lord  Dundee  had 
lisured  him  that  the  lieutenant-general  had  given 
um  hia  faith  and  honour  to  be  wiui  him,in  five  days 
f  he  marched  to  the  hills  to  declare  for  king  James. 
(Thereupon  1  submitted  my  scruples  to  my  colonel's 
udgment,  and  accordingly  we  all  met  together  at 
he  tavern. 
Dinner  wbjs  no  sooner  done  than  we  heard  the 
ews  that  king  James  was  landed  in  Ireland ;  then 
Vottglaa,  taking  a  beer-glass  and  looking  round  him, 
lidi  Gentlemen,  we  have  all  eat  his  bread,  and  here 
I  his  health*  irhich  he  drank  off  on  his  knees,  and 
U  ihe  company  did  the  same :  then  filling  another 
umper,  he  drank  damnation  to  all  who  would  ever 
raw  a  sword  against  Mm, 

I  then  returned  to  Stirling,  and  soon  after  the 
ates  of  Scotland  met.  To  this  convention  my  lord 
undee  went  incogaitOi  lest  the  rabble  who  had 
ireat«ned  his  person  should  assault  him  in  the 
necfs.  He  made  a  speech  to  the  house  to  the  foUow- 
1^  purpose  :  *'  That  he  came  thither  as  a  peer  of  the 
aim  to  serre  his  m^esty,  and  that,  if  the  king  had 
service  for  him,  he  hoped  that  honourable  assem* 
\  woold  protect  him  as  a  peaceable  subject  firom 
e  rage  of  his  enemies." 

U'pon  receiwing  an  answer  from  the  states  that 
*y  could  not  possibly  do  it,  he  slipped  out  of  the 
use  and  privately  withdrew  from  the  town« 
owed  by  the  twenty-four  troopers  who  had  at- 
Lded  him  thither ;  and  as  he  rode  by  the  castle, 
ing   the    dake   of  Gordon  who  commanded  it 


vralking  on  the  walla,  he  charged  his  grace  to  keep 
the  place  for  king  James  till  he  should  hear  furtlver 
from  him,  who  was  then  going,  he  said,  to  appear  in 
the  field  for  his  migesty. 

His  lordship  had  no  sooner  left  the  town  than 
one  major  Bunting  with  a  party,  by  order  from  the 
convention,  followed  with  directions  to  seise  him ; 
whereupon  my  lord  Dundeei  commanding  his  attend- 
ants to  march  on  gently,  stopped  to  speak  with  the 
migor,  and  understanding  his  errand  advised  him  to 
return,  or  he  would  send  him  back  to  his  masters  in 
a  pair  of  blankets,  as  he  expressed  himself.  The 
major  (who  perhapa  was  no  enemy  to  lordship)  (re- 
turned, accordingly,  and  my  lord  arrived  at  his  castle, 
where  he  stayed  only  that  night,  for  in  the  morning, 
taking  4000/.  with  him,  he  went  into  the  highlands 
to  sir  Owen  Cameron,  where  he  was  soon  Joined  by 
the  laird  of  Cappagh,  who  some  time  before  had  been 
driven  out  of  his  estate  by  order  of  king  James  (as 
I  have  already  related),  and  by  many  oUier  gentle- 
men of  quality. 

Major-general  M*Coy,  coming  to  Edinburgh  at 
this  Juncture,  was  ordered  to  march  the  forces  which 
he  brought  with  him  sgainst  my  lord  Dundee.  These 
forces  consisted  of  three  or  four  regiments  of  foot 
and  one  of  horse,  besides  sir  Thomas  Levingston's 
of  dragoons.  They  stopped  in  their  march  a  night 
or  two  at  Dundee.  The  first  night  I  got  privately 
into  the  castle  (as  it  had  been  agreed  between  my 
lord  Kilsyth  and  me),  and  there  assured  my  lady 
Dundee  that  the  regiment  of  dragoons  in  which  I 
served  should  be  at  her  lord's  service  whenever  he 
pleased  to  command,  whereof  her  ladyship  gave 
notice  next  day  to  her  husband,  who  sent  me  a  note 
by  a  ragged  Highlander,  which  I  received  as  we  were 
on  our  march  from  the  town  of  Dundee  towards  the 
highlands.  The  contents  of  my  lord's  note  were, 
«  That  he  had  written  to  the  king  to  send  him  2000 
foot  and  1000  horse  out  of  Ireland,  and  that  as  soon 
as  those  forces  were  arrired  he  would  expect  me  with 
a  regiment  of  dragoons." 

When  major-general  M'Coy  came  within  sight  of 
my  lord  Dundee,  night  coming  on  obliged  him  to 
hidt,  which  gave  opportunity  to  his  lordship  to  retreat 
in  ^e  morning,  but  M'Coy  followed  him  all  day, 
whereupon  &ciiig  about,  my  lord  advanced  toward 
him«  which  caused  the  major-general  to  retreat  in  his 
turn.  Thus  we  spent  about  three  weeks,  sometimes 
pursuing  and  sometimes  pursued ;  our  iMder  M'Coy 
still  writing  every  post  for  new  supplies ;  till  at  last 
one  regiment  of  dragoons  and  another  of  foot  came 
to  his  assistance  on  the  5th  of  June  1689.  When 
this  reinforcement  came,  he  got  intelligence  of  my 
lord  Kilsyth's  intention  and  inine  of  going  over  with 
the  regiment  to  my  lord  Dundee. 

All  people  agreed  that  lieutenant-general  Douglas, 
who  had  made  so  many  solemn  professions  of  lus 
loyalty  to  king  James,  and  whose  health  he  had  drunk 
on  his  knees,  was  the  very  person  who  hsd  given 
this  intelligence  to  M'Coy,  because  he  alone  knew 
what  had  passed  at  the  tavern  where  we  dined*  and 
because,  instead  of  going  with  Dundee  as  he  had 
promised  him  upon  hk  fidth  and  honour*  he  had  rid 
post  for  London. 

From  this  period  my  troubles  began,  for  I  was 
then  sent  up  to  Edinburgh,  and  there  imprisoned  in 
the  tolbooth  together  with  my  lord  Kilsyth,  captain 
Leyingston,  c^tain  Murrajr,  and  lieutenant  Murray, 
each  of  us  in  a  separate  dungeon*  with  orders  that 
none  should  be  permitted  to  speak  with  us,  except 
through  the  keyhole :  and  in  this  miserable  condition 
we  lay  for  two  months. 

My  lord  Kilsyth's  friends  were  under  great  appre- 
hensions that  I  would  betray  his  lordship.     But  my 
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lord  did  me  the  Justice  to  SMure  tfaem  that  I  would 
suffer  the  worst  extremity  rather  than  be  guilty  of 
80  infamous  an  action,  which  he  said  they  should 
find  upon  any  temptation  that  might  offiar.  When 
we  had  been  close  confined  in  our  dungeons  for  two 
months  we  were  brought  before  the  council  one  by 
one  to  be  examined  concerning  our  knowledge  <xf 
my  lord  Kilsyth's  intention  to  carry  oiF  the  regiment. 
Levingston  and  the  two  Murrays«  hanng  not  been 
priry  to  that  deslgBf  were  able  to  discover  nothing 
to  his  lordship's  pr^udice,  and  wen  likewise  gentle- 
men of  too  much  honour  to  purchase  their  liberty 
with  a  lie,  whereupon  they  were  remanded  back  to 
their  several  dungeons.  It  was  my  turn  to  be  next 
iexamined*  and  I  was  strongly  suspected ;  but  not- 
withstanding my  liberty  was  promised  me  if  I  would 
disooTer  all  I  knew  of  the  matter,  the  lord  advocate 
at  the  same  time  also  urging  I  must  have  certainly 
been  privy  to  it,  I  positively  denied  any  knowledge  of 
that  affidr,  adding  that  I  believed  my  lord  Kilsyth 
had  never  entertained  such  a  design*  or  if  he  had 
that  it  was  altogether  improbable  his  lordship  should 
impart  it  to  me,  a  poor  stranger  bom  in  Ireland,  and 
yet  keep  it  a  secret  from  gentlemen  of  the  kingdom 
in  whom  he  might  much  better  confide*  This  1  still 
repeated  and  stood  to  with  great  firmness  even  after 
I  saw  the  hangman  with  the  torturing  boots  stand- 
ing at  my  back ;  whereupon  I  was  likewise  returned 
to  my  dungeon. 

The  counoil,  although  they  could  force  no  confes- 
sion from  me  or  my  companions  that  might  affect  my 
lord  Kilsyth,  on  whose  estate  their  hearts  were  much 
set,  yet  resolved  to  make  a  sacrifice  of  some  one 
among  us.  But  the  other  gentlemen  being  of  their 
own  kindred  and  country,  and  I  a  strangper  as  well 
as  much  hated  for  persecuting  the  covenanters  (who 
by  the  change  of  the  times,  measures,  and  opinions, 
were  now  grown  into  high  favour  with  thegovemmenti 
as  I  have  before  mentioned),  the  lot  fell  on  me,  and 
they  gave  out  a  report  that  I  should  be  hanged  within 
a  few  days.  But  a  gentleman  then  in  town,  one  Mr. 
Buchanan,  who  held  a  secret  correspondence  with 
my  lord  Dundee,  sent  his  lordship  inteUigenee  of 
their  resolution  concerning  me. 

That  lord  was  then  at  the  castle  of  Blair  of  Atholl, 
and  having  notice  of  the  danger  I  was  in,  wrote  a 
letter  to  duke  Hamilton,  president  of  the  council, 
desiring  his  grace  to  inform  the  board  **  that  if  they 
hanged  captain  Creicbton,  or  if  (to  use  his  own 
homely  expression)  they  touched  a  hair  of  his  tail, 
he  would  cut  the  laird  of  Blair  and  the  laird  of 
Pollock  joint  by  Joint,  and  would  send  their  limbs 
in  hampers  to  the  council." 

These  two  gentlemen,  having  been  taken  prisoners 
at  St.  Johnstown  by  my  lord  Dundee,  were  still  kept 
in  confinement.  Whereupon  the  duke,  though  it 
was  night,  called  the  council,  which  met  immediately, 
supposing  that  the  business  which  pressed  so  much 
might  relate  to  some  express  from  court.  But  when 
the  clerk  read  my  lord  Dundee's  letter  they  appeared 
in  great  conlnsion;  whereupon  the  duke  said,  **I 
fear  we  dare  not  touch  a  hair  of  Creicbton,  for  ye 
all  know  Dundee  too  well  to  doubt  whether  he  will 
be  punctual  to  his  word,  and  the  two  gentlemen  in 
his  hands  are  too  nearly  allied  to  some  here  that 
their  lives  should  be  endangered  on  this  occasion." 
What  his  grace  said  was  very  true ;  for,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  laird  of  Blair  had  married  a  daughter  of  a 
former  duke  of  Hamilton.  The  issue  of  the  matter 
was,  that  under  this  perplexity  they  all  cried  out, 
"  Let  the  fellow  live  a  whUe  longer." 

Not  long  after  this  happened  the  battle  of  Oilli- 
cranky  (or  Killikranky),  near  the  castle  of  Blair  of 
Atholl ;  where  the  forces  under  the  lord  Dundeei 


consisting  of  no  more  than  1700  foot  (sA  H%b* 
landers,  except  300  sent  him  bom  Irelsiul,  under 
the  coDWiand  of  colonel  Cannon,  when  he  opcded 
3000  as  I  have  mentioned),  and  49  bone,  routed  u 
army  of  5000  men,  with  mi^or-general  M'Cojr  »t 
their  head,  took  1500  prisoners,  and  killed  s  gml 
number,  among  whom  colonel  Balfoor  wu  osc 
M*Coy  escaped,  and  fled  that  night  tventy-five 
miles  endwise  to  the  castle  of  Drummond. 

But  my  lord  Dundee  did  not  live  to  sec  kimNli 
victorious ;  for  as  he  was  wheeling  about  a  rock,  om 
the  enemy's  heads,  and  making  down  the  bite  to 
attack  them  (they  making  a  running  fire),  he  m 
killed  by  a  random  shot  at  the  beginning  of  ihc 
action;  yet  his  men  disoovered  not  h&  fall  till  they 
had  obtained  the  victory.  The  next  day,  thoifb 
victorious,  they  suffered  their  prisoners  to  deptit  <m 
parole  that  they  would  never  take  up  arms  agiistt 
king  James ;  colonel  Fergusson  only  excepted,  m 
account  of  his  more  than  ordinary  seal  for  the  sev 
establishment. 

King  William,  having  heard  of  this  defeat,  nil 
"  He  knew  the  lord  Dundee  so  well,  that  he  oMit 
have  been  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded;  otfau* 
wise  before  that  time  he  would  have  been  muter  o( 
Edinburgh." 

I  now  desire  leave  to  return  to  my  own  sfltin 
About  four  months  after  my  exanunation  1  vis  ad* 
vised  in  plain  words  by  the  dukes  of  Hamilton  ta 
Queensberry,  who  were  then  going  up  to  Londoa. 
that  I  should  bribe  Melvil,  then  seerelary  of  Scot- 
land, with  whom  their  graoea  likewise  would  w 
their  interest  to  get  an  order  from  king  Williia  fo 
my  liberty.  But  I  was  so  &r  from  having  noaty  to 
bribe  a  courtier  of  the  secretary's  rank  that  1  hii 
hardly  enough  to  support  myself.  Whereapon  er 
noble  friend  the  lord  Kilsyth,  who  thought  hisuetf 
indebted  to  my  fidelity  for  his  life  and  fortune,  vm 
so  exti^emely  generous  as  to  make  me  a  prcteot  c(  ^ 
500/.,  which  I  immediately  sent  to  Meltil ;  vbti» 
thereupon  Joining  his  interest  with  the  good  oim 
of  the  two  dukes  before  mentioned,  prevailed  TUh 
king  William  to  send  down  an  order  upon  th|  «- 
ceipt  of  which  J  was  to  be  set  at  liberty  by  tbefoo* 
cil.  But  they  would  not  obey  it ;  alleging  tkit  te 
king  was  misinformed :  and  out  of  the  ahondiofr 
of  Uieir  seal  wrote  to  him  that  If  captain  Crekbtoft 
should  obtain  his  liberty  he  would  murder  sll  S<i>(' 
land  in  one  night. 

Thus  my  hope  of  liberty  vanished ;  for  kin;  ^t^ 
liam,  soon  after  going  to  Flanders,  and  not  thln^ 
it  prudent  to  discredit  the  repreeentation  which  u 
council  had  made  of  me  as  so  very  dangerooi  &  f<^' 
son,  left  me  in  the  tolbooth ;  though  the  tvo  dvikai 
out  of  their  great  friendship  (which  I  shook)  be  m»i 
ungrateful  ever  to  forget),  had  both  offered  tousw<f 
body  for  body  for  my  peaceable  demeanour.  Ba: 
notwithstanding  all  this,  king  William,  Cor  the  re** 
son  before  mentioned,  left  me  prisoner  io  t^ 
tolbooth,  as  I  said,  where  I  continued  two  r^ 
and  a  half  longer  without  one  penny  of  aeffy 
though  not  without  many  friends  whose  charitr  t^* 
generosity  supported  me  under  this  heavy  afiUctMC. 

My  wife  and  two  boys,  with  as  many  diofhien. 
were  in  town  all  the  time  of  my  confinement  Tlu 
boys  died  young ;  but  the  mother  and  the  two  ^< 
lived  to  endure  many  hardships,  haviog  been  tiriff 
plundered  by  the  rabble  of  the  little  sobstanee  ^J 
had  left :  however  they  and  myself  were  stiU  piW'- 
dentially  relieved  by  some  friend  or  other;  and  f^' 
ticularly  once  by  the  lady  Camwuth  (mother  <^  ^ 
present  earH,  who,  when  we  had  not  one  pens;  >" 
to  buy  breaa,  sent  us  up  a  sack  of  meal  and  s  bs^ei 
of  fowl  sixty  miles  from  Edinburgh* 
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My  feIIow>priBoners  and  I  after  the  time  of  our 
raamination  by  the  council  were  allowed  for  four  or 
Are  hours  every  day  to  converse  irith  each  other  and 
with  our  frienda :   and  when  we  had  been  three 
years  iu  the  tolbooth,  mj  companiona,  being  related 
to  the  beat  familiea  in  the  kingdom,  were  at  laat 
permitted  on  bail  to  lodge  in  the  city  with  a  aentry 
Bt  each  of  their  doora.     But  I  waa  not  allowed  the 
same  fvrour  till  two  months  after,  when  duke  Ha- 
milton—still my  friend — ^with  much  diiBculty  and 
strong  application  to  the  council  obtained  it  for  me ; 
and  when  the  order  was  at  laat  granted,  I  waa  at  a 
{Treat  loss  to  find  such  a  person  for  my  bail  whom 
the  council  would  approve  of,  till  the  laird  of  Pet- 
tenmfe,  a  gentleman  whom  I  had  never  aeen  before, 
sent  up  his  name  (without  any  application  fhmi  me) 
to  the  clerk,  and  waa  accordingly  accepted. 

I  had  not  been  two  months  discharged  out  of  the 
tolbooth,  and  removed  to  a  private  lodging  in  the 
town  with  a  sentry  upon  me,  when  the  government 
upon  some  pretence  or  other  filled  the  castle  with  a 
great  number  of  persons  of  quality ;  among  whom 
were  the  lords  Kilsyth,  Hume,  ana  several  others  ; 
utd  the  tolbooth  again  with  aa  many  of  inferior  note 
SI  it  could  hold. 

In  a  week  after  I  had  been  permitted  to  live  in 
the  city  with  my  fiimily  I  found  the  sentry  had 
orden  to  keep  me  close,  without  allowing  me  to 
itir  from  my  lodgings  upon  any  pretence  whatao* 
pver:  but  when  another  regiment  came  to  relieve 
that  which  waa  before  upon  duty,  I  bribed  him  who 
ud  been  my  keeper  at  his  going  off  that  he  should 
!eU  the  first  who  came  in  his  place  that  his  ordera 
wre  to  walk  with  me  to  any  part  of  the  town  I 
>leased.  This  waa  accordingly  done  ;  and  thence- 
orward  I  used  to  take  my  sentry  along  with  me  and 
isitmy  old  fellow-prisoners  the  Qillycranky-men, 
ind  sometimea  stay  with  them  all  night ;  at  other 
imes  my  friends  would  do  the  aame  at  my  lodgings ; 
imong  whom  the  lord' William  Douglaa  often  did 
oe  that  honour:  nay,  aometimea  in  company  of 
ome  gentlemen,  I  would  leave  the  aentry  drinking 
nth  the  footmen  in  an  alehouse  at  the  back  of  the 
nwn-wall,  while  we  rambled  nine  or  ten  milea  into 
he  country  to  visit  some  acquaintance  or  other; 
till  taking  care  to  return  before  two  in  the  after- 
oon,  which  waa  the  hour  of  parade,  to  aave  the 
^Atry  from  danger. 

Thus  I  spent  about  two  montha,  till  the  day  the 
OTemment  had  filled  the  caatle  and  the  tolbooth 
^n,  as  I  have  mentioned  already.  As  soon  aa  I 
"as  told  of  my  lord  Kilsyth's  imprisonment  I  knew 
le  danger  I  was  in,  and  had  Just  time  to  run  with 
te  sentry  to  a  cellar,  where  I  found  twelve  officers 
>t  together  for  shelter  likewise  from  the  storm  a 
ttle  before  me.  We  stayed  there  close  till  night, 
id  then  despatched  my  sentry  with  captain  Malr'a 
otman  to  the  lady  Lockhart's  (who  was  married  to 
te  captain),  four  miles  out  of  town,  to  let  her  know 
ist  her  husband  would  be  at  home  that  night,  with 
reive  other  cavaliera  (for  so  in  those  days  we  af- 
eted  to  style  ourselves),  to  avoid  being  impriaoned 
the  tolbooth. 

When  the  meaaage  waa  delivered  the  lady  ordered 
ree  or  four  of  her  aervanta  to  take  the  sentry  up 
ur  pair  of  atairs  and  to  ply  him  well  with  drink, 
rcordingly  they  kept  him  drunk  for  twelve  daya 
>d  nighta  toother ;  ao  that  he  neither  saw  me  nor 
^im  in  all  that  time.  Two  daya  after  we  came  to 
iy  Lockhart'a  1  determined,  against  her  and  her 
ends'  advice,  to  return  privately  to  Edinburgh,  to 
Kourse  with  the  laird  of  Pettencrife,  my  bail ;  re- 
iving at  all  adventures  that  ao  generous  a  person 
ould  not  be  a  aufierer  on  my  account.    I  accord- 
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ingly  repaired  in  the  night  to  the  same  alehouse  at 
the  back  of  the  town-wall,  and  thence  sent  the 
fbotman  who  attended  me  to  bring  the  laird  thither. 
He  presently  came  with  two  other  gentlemen  in  hia 
company ;  and  after  drinking  together  for  half  an 
hour,  he  bid  me  **  go  whither  I  pleaaed,  and  God'a 
bleaaing  along  with  me  :"  whereupon,  thrusting  me 
out  at  the  door  in  a  friendly  manner,  he  added  that 
he  would  pay  the  hundred  pounds  he  waa  bound  in 
to  the  council  next  morning  if  demanded  of  him ; 
which  they  accordingly  did,  and  the  money  waa  paid. 

I  then  returned  to  the  company  at  mv  lady  Lock- 
hart's,  and  thence  wrote  to  the  two  dukes  before 
mentioned  for  their  advice  what  course  to  take. 
Their  anawer  waa,  **That  in  regard  to  my  poor 
family,  I  should  make  my  escape  to  my  own  coun* 
try,  and  there  aet  potatoea  till  I  aaw  better  timea." 
At  the  end  of  twelve  days  captain  Mair  and  his 
eleven  friends  got  over  seas  to  8t.  Germaina ;  when 
I  likewise  took  my  leave  of  them  and  the  lady  to 
make  the  best  of  my  vray  for  Ireland.  But  I  be- 
thought me  of  the  poor  aentry  (to  whom  the  twelve 
days  we  stayed  there  seemed  no  longer  than  two  or 
three,  so  well  waa  he  plied  with  driqk),  and  calling 
for  him,  asked  whether  he  would  choose  to  share 
with  me  and  my  fortunes  or  go  back  to  the  regi- 
ment, perhapa  to  be  shot  for  neglect  of  his  duty  1 
He  readily  answered  that  he  would  go  with  me 
whitherever  I  went:  and  not  long  after  we  came 
into  Ireland  I  had  the  good  luck  to  get  him  made  a 
aeijeant  of  grenadiera  in  the  regiment  formerly  com- 
manded by  my  lord  Dumbarton,  by  a  captain  who 
was  then  gone  thither  foy  recruits ;  in  which  regi- 
ment he  died  a  lieutenant  some  yeara  after. 

The  lady  at  parting  made  me  a  present  of  a  good 
horse,  with  ten  dollars  to  bear  my  chargea  on  the 
way ;  and  moreover  hired  a  tenant's  hoiae  to  carry 
the  sentry  to  the  borders.  I  durst  not  be  seen  to 
pass  through  Galloway,  and  therefore  went  by  Car- 
liale  to  Whitehaven.  Here  I  found  an  acquaintance 
who  waa  miniater  of  the  town,  of  the  name  of  Marr, 
a  gentleman  of  great  worth  and  learning.  Before 
the  revolution  he  had  been  miniater  of  a  parish  in 
Scotland  near  the  bordera;  but  about  the  time  of 
that  event  the  rabble,  aa  he  told  me  the  atory,  came 
to  hia  house  in  the  night  to  rob  and  murder  him, 
having  treated  others  of  hia  brethren  the  epiacopal 
elei^  before  in  that  inhuman  manner.  He  waa  a 
single  man,  and  had  but  one  man-servant,  whoae 
budnesa  waa  to  dreaa  his  meat  and  make  hia  bed  ; 
and  while  the  villains  were  breaking  into  the  houae 
he  had  Just  time  to  put  on  his  breeches,  stockinga, 
and  shoes,  and  no  more,  for  by  that  time  they  were 
got  in  ;  when  he  thought  it  better  to  leap  out  at  the 
window  but  half-clothed  aa  he  waa  than  to  expose 
his  life  to  the  fury  of  such  whose  very  mercies  might 
be  cruel.  Thus  he  saved  hia  life  and  made  his  ea- 
cape  to  the  Engliah  aide  with  only  four  doUara  in  hia 
pocket;  leaving  his  goods,  houae,  and  pariah,  aa 
plunder  to  thoae  sainta,  who  doubtleaa  looked  on 
such  aa  he  was  aa  no  other  than  a  usurper  of  what 
of  right  pertained  to  them ;  puiauant  to  the  maxim 
**  that  dominion  is  founded  in  grace." 

And  here  I  beg  leave  to  relate  the  treatment 
which  another  episcopal  clergyman  received  from 
that  tribe  about  tiie  aame  time ;  his  name  waa  Kirk- 
wood,  whom  I  likewiae  knew  before  the  revolution, 
minister  of  a  parish  in  Galloway,  in  Scotland,  and 
afterward  rector  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  in 
Ireland.  Among  other  good  qualitiea  this  gentle- 
man was  a  very  facetioua  person ;  and  by  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  in  making  use  of  this  talent  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  save  both  his  life  and  goods  from 
the  fury  of  thoae  godly  men  who  then  thought  all 
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things  their  own.  When  they  broke  into  the  home 
he  was  in  bed,  and  sitting  up  in  his  shirt  desired 
leare  to  speak  a  few  words  before  he  died ;  which 
(I  cannot  tell  how  it  happened)  they  granted,  and 
he  spoke  to  this  effect: — ^*<That  he  had  always 
prayed  to  God  he  might  die  in  his  bed ;  adding  that 
he  had  in  his  house  as  good  ale  and  brandy  as  was 
in  all  Scotland;  and  therefore  hoped  the  worthv 
gentlemen  would  do  him  the  honour  to  drink  with 
him  before  they  did  anything  rashly." 

This  &cetious  speech,  which  they  little  expected 
from  him  in  the  article  of  so  much  danger  as  then 
threatened  him,  had  the  luck  to  dirert  them  from 
their  bloody  purpose,  and  to  make  them  comply 
with  his  request ;  so  that  after  drinking  plentifully 
they  said  he  was  a  hearty  cheel,  and  left  him  in 
quiet  possession  of  his  house  and  goods.  But  he 
durst  not  trust  his  talent  to  another  trial,  lest  the 
next  company  might  not  be  influenced  as  this  first 
had  been ;  and  therefore  as  soon  as  it  was  day  made 
off  with  his  family  and  effects  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  and  rested  not  until  he  was  safe  in  Ireland. 

I  could  not  forbear  relating  these  stories  from  the 
gentlemen's  own  mouths,  as  I  might  do  others  of 
the  same  kind  upon  my  own  knowledge,  although 
they  are  contradictory  to  what  the  preachers  of  the 
new-established  kirk  have  so  confidently  given  out* 
They  would  fain  have  the  world  believe  that  they 
showed  great  indulgence  to  the  episcopal  clergy  at 
the  Sevolution  and  for  several  years  after.  But 
they  must  grsttt  me  and  others  leave  not  to  believe 
them;  nor  ought  they  to  be  angry  if  I  give  the 
reader  a  further  idea  of  thpm,  and  of  the  spirit  that 
reigned  in  synods,  conventions,  or  general  assem- 
blies of  their  kirk. 

During  my  confinement  in  the  tolbooth  a  general 
assembly  was  called,  to  which  my  lord  Lothian,  as 
I  was  informed  afterward,  was  sent  commissioner 
from  king  William.  His  lordship's  instructions 
were,  to  signify  to  them  the  king's  desire  that  as 
many  of  the  episcopal  deiigy  as  would  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  him  might  keep  possession  of  their 
several  parishes.  To  this  the  members  answered, 
in  a  disdainful  manner,  "Whatl  shall  we  suffer 
-any  scabbed  sheep  among  usi  Na,  na,  nat  ane ;" 
and  thereupon  sent  two  of  their  brethren  to  king 
William,  who  was  then  in  Flanders,  to  move  him 
for  more  favours  to  the  kirk  and  power  further  to 
oppress  the  episcopal  deigy.  But  that  prince  told 
them  in  plain  terms  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon  in  granting  to  the  kirk  the  favours  she  had 
already  got ;  and  withal  commanded  them  to  let  the 
general  assembly  know  that  it  was  bis  will  and 
pleasure  that  they  should  live  peaceably  with  those 
who  were  willing  to  live  so  with  them ;  otherwise 
he  would  make  them  know  that  he  was  their 
master. 

With  this  unwelcome  answer  from  king  William 
the  two  spiritual  envoys  returned  to  those  who  sent 
them  ;  and  at  the  same  time  or  soon  after  the 
prince  despatched  an  order  to  the  commissioner  to 
dissolve  the  assemblv  if  he  found  them  persisting  in 
their  severity  toward  the  episcopal  clergy. 


As  soon  as  the  legates  delivered  thememie^l 
in  the  assembly  began  to  speak  out  with  the  greatent 
boldness  imaginable,  saying  "  That  the  king  dunt 
not  have  sent  them  such  an  answer  if  he  hid  not  ^ 
army  at  his  back."  Whereupon  the  cocnmittioiiei 
dissolved  the  synod,  and  in  the  king's  name  com- 
manded all  the  members  to  depart  to  their  teunl 
homes. 

But  instead  of  obeying  that  order  they  sU  went  in 
a  body,  with  that  poor  weak  creature  the  lord  Cnv- 
ford  at  their  head,  to  the  market-crosi:  and  tbor 
published  a  protestation,  declaring  that  the  king  bad 
no  authority  in  church  affairs  nor  any  right  to  dii- 
solve  their  general  assembly. 

I  relate  Sua  story  as  it  was  told  me,  not  onli  U 
give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  spirit  that  reigned  a 
that  kirk  esUblished  now  in  Scotland,  &a  I  iu^ 
said,  but  likewise  to  do  justice  to  the  memorr  of 
king  William,  which  may  be  the  more  acceptable  ii 
coming  from  one  who  was  in  a  contrary  interim 
And^  indeed  I  have  so  good  an  opinion  of  tbi: 
prince  as  to  believe  he  would  have  acted  much  bettf 
than  he  did,  with  regard  to  the  ciril  and  ecdesb^ 
tical  constitution  of  Scotland,  if  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  govern  by  his  own  opinions. 

But  now  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of  my  tfoiy- 
The  HoUantide  [Feast  of  All  Saints]  after  I  ir- 
rived  in  Ireland,  my  wife  and  two  daughter*  k- 
lowed  me;  and  we  settled  in  the  county  ofTifTot^ 
with  my  father  (who  died  two  yeaw*  afterward)  js 
a  small  freehold,  where  I  made  a  hard  shift  to  mu£- 
tain  them  with  industry  and  even  manual  Uboc 
for  about  twelve  years,  till  my  wife  died  ind  bj 
daughters  were  married,  which  happened  not  ^er' 
long  after  I  became  a  vridower. 

I  am  at  present  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  q^ 
age,  still  hated  by  those  people  who  affirm  the  ci. 
covenanters  to  have  been  unjustly  dealt  with,  c^ 
therefore  believe  a  great  number  of  improb^ 
stories  concerning  me :  as  that  I  was  a  coined 
murderer  of  them  and  their  preachers,  with  msi^j 
other  &lse  and  improbable  stories.  But  the  ttii^' 
I  hope,  from  whom  I  have  not  concealed  sdt  c2i 
transaction  or  adventure  that  happened  to  me  aictu* 
those  rebellious  people,  or  misrepresented  the  \(t^ 
circumstance,  as  far  as  my  memory  could  serre  oi 
will  judge  whether  be  hath  reason  to  believe  lu  ^ 
have  been  such  a  person  as  they  repreiented  «*• 
and  to  hate  me  as  they  do  upon  that  account  ^- 
my  comfort  is,  that  I  can  appeal  from  their  ocj  j^ 
tribunal  to  the  mercy  of  God ;  before  whom,  h}  tv 
course  of  nature,  I  must  soon  appear,  who  k3'«> 
the  integrity  of  my  heart  and  that  my  action*  (^^-^ 
demned  by  them)  were,  as  far  as  my  undentacfl^ 
could  direct  me,  meant  for  the  good  of  the  chii.-^ 
and  the  service  of  my  king  and  country. 

And  although  such  people  hate  me  becaitfe  tie] 
give,  credit  to  the  false  reporto  raised  coocenincS' 
anoUier  comfort  left  me  in  my  old  age  ii  that  I  »^ 
constantlv  preserved  (and  sUU  do  so)  the  lore  >» 
esteem  of  all  honest  and  good  men  to  whom  I  o^^' 
had  the  happiness  at  any  time  to  be  known. 
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ODE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  8ANCR0FT, 

ARCHBISHOP  OF  CAKTBRBURT. 

Written. ia  May.  1689»  at  the  dcure  of  th«  lord  fabhop  of  Ely. 

8&«CB0fT.  inimmte  of  England,  at  the  Eavolation  Joined  with 
Ut  breihrett  in  reaistiag  the  encroachmenta  of  Jamea  upon 
liberty  and  religiua. 


I. 

Truth  li  eternal,  and  the  ion  of  heaven, 

Bright  effluence  of  th'  immortal  raj. 

Chief  cheruh  and  chief  lamp  of  that  high  sacred  seven. 

Which  guard  the  throne  hy  night,  and  are  its  light 

First  of  God's  darling  attributes,       [b^  day ; 

Thou  daily  seest  him  face  to  face,        (stance 

Nor  does  thy  essence  iix'd  depend  on  giddy  cucum- 

Of  time  or  place, 
Two  foolish  guides  in  ev'ry  sublunary  dance ; 
How  shall  we  find  thee  then  in  dark  disputes  t 
How  shall  we  search  thee  in  a  battle  gain'dy 
Or  a  weak  argument  bv  force  maintain'd  1 
In  dagger  contests,  and  th'  artillery  of  words, 
^For  iwords  are  madmen's  tongues,  and  tongues  are 
madmen's  swords), 
Contrived  to  tire  all  patience  out. 
And  not  to  satisiy  the  doubt  1 

II. 
Bat  where  is  even  thy  image  on  our  earth  1 
For  of  the  person  much  I  fear, 
Smee  heaven  will  claim  its  residence  as  well  as  birth, 
And  God  himself  has  said,  he  shall  not  find  it  here. 
For  this  inferior  world  is  but  heaven's  dusky  shade. 
By  dark  reverted  rays  from  its  reflection  made ; 
Whence  the  weak  shapes  wild  and  imperfect  pass, 
Like  simbeams  shot  at  too  far  distance  from  a  glass ; 
Which  all  the  mimic  forms  express,      [dress ; 
Though  in  strange  uncouth  postures,  and  uncomely 
So  when  Cartesian  artists  try 
To  solve  appearances  of  sight 
In  its  reception  to  the  eye,  [light,* 

And  catch  the   living  landscape  through  a  scanty 
The  figures  all  inverted  show. 
And  colours  of  a  faded  hue ; 
Here  a  pale  shape  with  npwaid  footstep  treads, 
And  men  seem  walking  on  their  heads ; 

There  whole  herds  suspended  lie. 
Ready  to  tumble  down  into  the  sky ; 
Such  are  the  ways  ill-guided  mort^  go 
To  judge  of  things  above  by  things  below. 
Dislotnting  shapes  as  in  the  fairy  land  of  dreams. 
Or  images  that  sink  in  streams ; 
No  wonder  then,  we  talk  amiia 
Of  truth,  and  what  or  where  it  is ; 
Say,  Muse,  for  thou,  if  any,  know'st. 
Since  the  bright  essence  fled,  where  haunts  the  reve- 
rend ghost  1 

III. 
If  sU  that  our  weak  knowledge  titles  virtue  be 
(High  Truth  I)  the  best  resemblance  of  exalted  thee. 
If  a  mind  flx'd  to  combat  fate  [^Humility, 

With  those  two  powerful  swords.  Submission  and 

Sounds  truly  good  or  truly  great ; 
ni  may  1  live,  if  the  good  Sancroft,  in  his  holy  rest, 
In  the  divin'ty  of  retreat, 

*  Tht  exprrimeot  of  the  dark  ehcmber.  to  denMOrtiate  light 
to  be  by  renpiioD  of  the  ot||cet  and  not  by  emiaeloD. 


Be  not  the  brightest  pattern  earth  can  show 

Of  heav'n-bom  Truth  below ; 
But  foolish  man  still  judges  what  is  best 

In  his  own  balance,  false  and  light, 

FoU'wing  opinion,  dark  and  blind. 

That  vagrant  leader  of  the  mind, 
Till  honesty  and  conscience  are  clear  out  of  sight. 

IV. 

And  some,  to  be  large  ciphers  in  a  state. 
Pleased  with  an  empty  swelling  to  be  counted  great. 
Make  their  minds  travel  o'er  infinity  of  space. 
Rapt  through  the  wide  expanse  of  thought. 
And  oil  in  contradiction's  vortex  caught. 
To  keep  that  worthless  clod,  the  body,  in  one  place ; 
Errors  like  this  did  old  astronomers  misguide. 
Led  blindly  on  by  noss  philosophy  and  pride, 
Who,  like  hard  masters,  taught  the  sun 
Through  many  a  heedless  sphere  to  run, 
Many  an  eccentric  and  unthrifty  motion  make, 
And  thousand  incoherent  journeys  take. 

Whilst  all  th'  advantage  by  it  got. 
Was  but  to  light  earth's  inconsiderable  spoL 
The  herd  beneath,  who  see  the  weathercock  of  state 
Hung  loosely  on  the  church's  pinnacle,         Fstill ; 
Believe  it  firm,  because  perhaps  the  day  is  mila  and 
But  when  they  find  it  turn  with  the  first  blast  of  fitte, 
By  gazing  upward  giddy  grow. 
And  think  the  church  itself  does  so ; 
Thus  fools,  for  being  strong  and  num'rous  known. 
Suppose  the  truth,  tike  all  the  world,  their  own ; 
And  holy  Saacroft's  motion  quite  irregular  appears* 
Because  'tis  oppodte  to  theirs. 

V. 

In  vain  then  would  the  Muse  the  multitude  advise, 
Whose  peevish  knowledge  thus  perversely  lies 

In  gath'ring  follies  from  the  wise ; 
Rather  put  on  thv  anger  and  thy  spite. 

And  some  kind  pow'r  for  once  dispen'se 
Through  the  dark  mass,  the  dawn  of  so  much  sense. 
To  make  them  understand  and  feel  me  when  I  write ; 
The  Muse  and  I  no  more  revenge  desire,      [fire ; 
Each  line  shall  stab,  shall  blast,  like  daggers  and  like 
Ah,  Britain,  land  of  angels !  which  of  all  thy  sins 
(Say,  hapleis  isle,  although 
It  is  a  bloody  list  we  know) 
Has  given  thee  up  a  dwelling-place  to  fiends  1 

Sin  and  the  plague  ever  alx>und 
In  governments  too  easy,  and  too  fruitful  ground ; 
Evils  which  a  too  gentle  king. 
Too  flourishing  a  spring. 
And  too  warm  summers  bring : 
Our  British  soil  is  over  rank,  and  breeds 
Among  the  noblest  flowers  a  thousand  pois'nous 
And  every  stinking  weed  so  lofty  grovrs,   [weeds, 
As  if  'twould  overbade  the  royal  rose ; 
The  royal  rose,  the  glory  of  our  mom. 
But,  ah !  too  much  without  a  thorn. 

VI. 

Forgive  (original  mildness)  this  iU-govem'd  seal, 
'Tis  all  the  angry  slighted  Muse  can  do 
In  the  pollution  of  these  days ; 
No  province  now  is  left  her  but  to  rail. 
And  poetry  has  lost  the  art  to  praise, 
Alas,  the  occasions  are  so  few : 
None  e'er  but  you 
And  your  Almighty  Master  knew 

2  Q  2 
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With  heftTenlj  peace  of  mind  to  bear 
(Free  from  our  tyrant  passions,  anger,  scorn,  or  fear) 
The  giddy  turns  of  popular  rage. 
And  all  the  contradictions  of  a  poison'd  age ; 
The  Son  of  God  pronounced  by  the  same  breath 

Which  straight  pronounced  his  death ; 
And  though  I  should  but  ill  be  understood, 
In  wholly  equalling  our  sin  and  theirs, 
And  measuring  by  the  scanty  thread  of  wit 
What  we  call  holy,  and  great,  and  just,  and  good, 
(Methods  in  talk  whereof  our  pride  and  ignorance 
make  use). 
And  which  our  wild  ambition  foolishly  compares 

With  endless  and  with  infinite  ; 
Tet  pardon,  natiye  Albion,  when  I  bst, 
Among  thy  stubborn  sons  there  haunts  tliat  spirit  of 
the  Jews, 
That  those  forsaken  wretches  who  to-day 

Reyile  his  great  ambassador. 
Seem  to  discoTer  what  they  would  have  done 
(Were  his  humanity  on  earth  once  more) 
To  his  undoubted  Master,  Heayen's  Almighty  Son. 

VII. 

But  seal  is  weak  and  ignorant,  though  wond'rous 
Though  very  turbulent  and  very  loud ;        [proud, 
The  craiy  composition  shows, 
Like  that  fantastic  medley  in  the  idol's  toes, 
Made  up  of  iron  mix'd  with  clay, 
This  crumbles  into  dust, 
That  moulders  into  rust. 
Or  melts  by  the  first  shower  away. 
Nothing  is  fiz'd  that  mortals  see  or  know, 
Unless,  perhaps,  some  stars  above  be  so ; 
And  those,  alas,  do  show. 
Like  all  transcendent  excellence  below ; 
In  both,  false  mediums  cheat  our  sight. 
And  far  exalted  objects  lessen  by  their  height : 
Thus  primitive  Sancroft  moves  too  high 
To  be  observed  by  vulgar  eye, 
And  rolls  the  silent  year 

On  his  own  secret  regular  sphere,  [here. 

And  sheds,  though  all  unseen,  his  sacred  influence 

VIII. 

Kind  star,  still  may'st  thou  shed  thy  sacred  influence 
Or  from  thy  private  peaceful  orb  appear ;  [here, 
For  sure  we  want  some   guide  from  heaven  to 

show 
The  way  which  every  wandering  fool  below 

Pretends  so  perfectly  to  know  ; 
And  which,  for  aught  I  see,  and  much  I  fear, 

The  world  has  wholly  miss'd ; 
I  mean  the  way  which  leads  to  Christ : 
Mistaken  idiots !  see  how  giddily  they  run. 
Led  blindly  on  by  avarice  and  pride; 
What  mighty  numbers  follow  them, 
Each  fond  of  erring  with  his  guide : 
Some  whom  ambition  drives,  seek  Heaven's  high 
In  Cesar's  court,  or  in  Jerusalem :  [Son 

Others,  ignorantly  wise. 
Among  proud  doctors  and  disputing  Pharisees : 
What  could  the  sages  gain  but  unbelieving  scorn ; 

Their  faith  was  so  uncourtlv,  when  they  said 
That  Heaven's  high  Son  was  in  a  village  bom ; 
That  the  world's  Saviour  had  been 
In  a  vile  manger  laid. 
And  foster'd  in  a  wretched  inni 

IX. 

Necessity,  thou  tyrant  conscience  of  the  great. 
Say,  why  the  church  is  still  led  blindfold  by  the  state ; 
Why  should  the  first  be  ruin'd  and  laid  waste, 
To  mend  dilapidations  in  the  last  1  [prince. 

And  yet  the  world,  whose  vyes  are  on  our  mighty 


Thinks  Heaven  has  canceU'd  all  our  aina. 
And  that  his  subjects  share  his  ha|^y  influence ; 
Follow  the  model  close,  for  so  I'm  sure  thej  should. 
But  wicked  kings  draw  more  examples  than  the  good: 

And  divine  &uicrofl,  weary  with  the  weight 
Of  a  declining  church,  by  faction,  her  worst  foe. 
Finding  the  mitre  almost  grown         [oppress'd, 
A  load  as  heavy  as  the  crown. 
Wisely  retreated  to  his  heaTenly  rest. 

X. 

Ah !  may  no  unkind  earthquake  of  the  state. 
Nor  hurricano  from  the  crown,  [Iste, 

Disturb  the  present  mitre,  as  that  fearful  storm  of 
Which,  in  its  dusky  march  along  the  plain. 
Swept  up  whole  churches  as  it  list, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  whirlwind  and  a  mist ; 
Like  that  prophetic  tempest  in  the  vir^gin  reign. 
And  swallow'd  them  at  last,  or  flung  them  dowa. 
Such  were  the  storms  good  Sancroft   lon^  has 

borne ; 
The  mitre,  which  his  sacred  head  has  worn. 
Was,  like  his  master's  crown,  inwreath'd  with  thorn. 
DeaUi's  sting  is  swallow'd  up  in  victory  at  last. 
The  bitter  cup  is  from  him  paas'd : 
Fortune  in  both  extremes 
Though  blasts  from  contrariety  of  winda, 

Tet  to  firm  heavenly  minds. 
Is  but  one  thing  under  two  different  names ; 
And  even  the  sharpest  eye  that  has  the  prospect  sefs 

Confesses  ignorance  to  judge  between; 
And  must  to  human  reasoning  opposite  conelade. 
To  point  out  which  is  moderation,  which  ia  fortitod;. 

XI. 

Thus  Sancroft,  in  the  exaltation  of  retreat. 
Shows  lustre  that  was  shaded  in  his  seat ; 
Short  glimm'rings  of  the  prelate  glorified  ; 
Which  the  disguise  of  greatness  only  serriMl  to  hide. 
Why  should  the  sun,  alas !  be  proud 
To  lodge  behind  a  golden  cloud  t  fso  gxj. 

Though  fringed  with  evening  gold  the  clood  appesn 
'Tis  but  a  low-bom  vapour  kindled  by  a  rmy : 
At  length  'tis  overblown  and  past, 
Puffd  by  the  people's  spiteful  blsist. 
The  dassling  glory  dims  their  prostituted  siglLt, 
No  defiower'd  eye  can  face  the  naked  li^t : 
Tet  does  this  high  perfection  well  proceed 
From  strength  of  its  own  native  aeed,  f  olif. 

This  wilderness,  the  world,  like  that  poetic  wood  of 
Bears  one,  and  but  one  branch  of  gold. 
Where  the  bless'd  spirit  lodges  like  the  dove. 
And  which   (to   heavenly  soil   transplanted)  will 

improve. 
To  be,  as  'twas  below,  the  brightest  plant  above ; 
For,  whate'er  theologic  leVllers  dream, 
There  are  degrees  above,  I  know. 
As  well  as  here  below, 
(The  goddess  Muse  herself  has  told  me  so,) 
Where  high  patrician  souls,  dress'd  beavenlT  e%}. 
Sit  clad  in  lawn  of  purer  woven  day.  [p^*^ 

There  some  high-spirited  throne  to  Sancroft  u^l  ht 

In  the  metropolis  of  Heaven ; 
Chief  of  the  mitred  saints,  and  from  arehprelate  berr. 
Translated  to  archangel  there. 

XII. 

Since,  happy  saint,  since  it  has  been  of  late 
Either  our  blindness  or  our  fate. 
To  lose  the  providence  of  thy  cares, 

Pi^  a  miserable  church's  tears. 

That  begs  the  powerful  blessing  of  thy  pray'rL 
Some  angel,  say,  what  were  the  nation*s  Crimea, 
That  sent  these  wild  reformers  to  our  times : 
Say  what  their  senseless  malice  meant. 
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To  tear  religion's  lovely  fmce ; 

Strip  her  of  ev'ry  ornament  and  grace, 
In  striring  to  waah  off  th'  imaginary  paint  1 

Religion  now  doee  on  her  deathbed  lie, 
Hean-«ick  of  a  high  ferer  and  consuming  atrophy ; 
How  the  physicians  swarm  to  show  their  mortal  skill. 
And  by  their  college  arts  methodically  kill : 
Reformers  and  physicians  differ  but  in  name, 

One  end  in  both,  and  the  design  the  same : 
Cordials  are  in  their  talk,  while  all  they  mean 

Is  but  the  patient's  death  and  gain  I — 

Check  in  thy  satire,  angry  Muse, 

Or  a  more  worthy  subject  choose  : 
Let  not  the  outcasts  of  d[iis  outcast  age 
ProToke  the  honour  of  my  Muse's  rage. 

Nor  be  thy  mighty  spirit  rais'd. 

Since  Heaven  and  Cato  both  are  pleas'd — 

(Tb«  nat  of  lbs  jg/am  is  lost.) 


ODE  TO  THE  HON,  SIE  WILLIAM  TEMPLE. 
Writlvn  at  Moor-park  in  June,  1689. 
I. 

Virtue,  the  greatest  of  all  monarchies ! 
Till  its  first  emperor,  rebellious  man, 
Deposed  from  off  his  seat. 
It  fell,  and  broke  with  its  own  weight 
Into  small  states  and  principalities, 
By  many  a  petty  lord  possess'd, 
Bttt  ne'er  since  seated  in  one  single  breast. 
'Tis  you  who  must  this  land  subdue, 
The  mighty  conquest's  left  for  you. 
The  conquest  and  dkcoTery  too : 
Search  out  this  Utopian  ground, 
Virtue's  Terra  Incognita, 
Where  none  ever  led  the  way. 
Nor  ever  since  but  in  descriptions  found ; 

Like  the  philosopher's  stone. 
With  rules  to  search  it,  yet  obtain'd  by  none. 

H. 

We  hare  too  long  been  led  astray ; 
Too  long  have  our  misguided  souls  been  taught 
With  rules  from  musty  morals  brought, 
'Tis  you  must  put  us  in  the  way ;  | 

Let  US  (for  shame !)  no  more  be  fed 
With  antique  relics  of  the  dead, 

The  gleanings  of  philosophy ; 

Philosophy,  the  lumber  of  the  schools. 

The  roguery  of  alchemy ; 
And  we,  the  bubbled  fools, 
Spend  all  our  present  life  in  hopes  of  golden  rules. 

IIL 

But  what  does  our  proud  ignorance  learning  call  t 
We  oddly  Plato's  paradox  make  good, 

')ar  knowledge' is  but  mere  remembrance  all ; 

Remembrance  is  our  treasure  and  our  food ; 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 

^e  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools : 
For  learning's  mighty  treasures  look 
Into  that  deep  grave,  a  book ; 
Think  that  she  there  does  all  her  treasures  hide, 

ind  that  her  troubled  ghost  still  haunts  there  since 
she  died ; 

i^onfine  her  walks  to  colleges  and  schools  ; 
Her  priest,  her  train,  and  followers,  show, 
As  if  they  all  were  spectres  too ! 
They  purchase  knowledge  at  th'  expense 
Of  common  breeding,  common  sense. 
And  grow  at  once  scholars  and  fools ; 
Affect  itl-manner'd  pedantry. 
Rudeness,  ill-naturc,  incivility. 


And  sick  with  dregs  and  knowledge  grown. 
Which  greedily  they  swallow  down. 
Still  cast  it  up,  and  nauseate  company. 

IV. 
Curst  be  the  wretch !  nay,  doubly  curst  I 

(If  it  may  lawful  be 
To  curse  our  greatest  enemy), 
Who  leam'd  himself  that  heresy  first 
(Which  since  has  seised  on  all  the  rest), 
That  knowledge  forfeits  all  humanity ; 
Taught  us,  like  Spaniards,  to  be  proud  and  poor. 

And  fling  our  scraps  before  our  door! 
Thrice  happy  you  have  'scaped  this  general  pest ; 
Those  mighty  epithets,  learned,  good,  and  great. 
Which  we  ne'er  Join'd  before,  but  in  romances  meett 
We  find  in  you  at  last*  united  grown. 

You  cannot  be  compared  to  one : 
I  must,  like  him  that  painted  Venus'  face, 
Borrow  from  every  one  a  grace ; 
Vifgil  and  Epicurus  will  not  do. 

Their  courting  a  retreat  like  you. 
Unless  I  put  in  Caesar's  learning  too : 
Tour  happy  frame  at  once  controls 
This  great  triumvirate  of  souls. 

V. 

Let  not  old  Rome  boast  Fabius'  fate ; 
He  saVd  his  country  by  delays. 

But  you  by  peace. 
Ton  bought  it  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
Nor  has  it  left  the  usual  bloody  scar, 

To  show  it  cost  its  price  in  war ; 
War,  that  mad  game  the  world  so  loves  to  play, 

And  for  it  does  so  dearly  pay ; 
For,  though  with  loss  or  victory  a  while 
Fortune  the  gamesters  dbes  beguile. 
Yet  at  the  last  the  box  sweeps  all  away. 

VI. 

Only  the  laurel  got  by  peace 
No  thunder  e'er  can  blast : 

Th'  artillery  of  the  skies 

Shoots  to  the  earth  and  dies  : 
And  ever  green  and  flourishing  'twill  last,        [cries. 
Nor  dipp'd  in  blood,  nor  widow's  tears,  nor  orphan's 

About  the  head  crown'd  with  these  bays. 

Like  lambent  fire,  the  lightning  plays ; 
Nor  its  triumphal  cavalcade  to  grace, 

Makes  up  its  solemn  train  with  death ; 
It  melts  the  sword  of  war,  yet  keeps  it  in  the  sheath. 

VII. 
The  wily  shafts  of  state,  those  jugglers*  tricks, 
Which  we  call  deep  designs  and  politics, 
(As  in  a  theatre  the  ignorant  fry. 

Because  the  cords  escape  their  eye, 
Wonder  to  see  the  motions  fly), 
Methinks,  when  you  expose  the  scene, 
Down  the  ill-organ'd  engines  fall ; 
Off  fly  the  visards,  and  discover  all : 

How  plain  I  see  through  the  deceit ! 
How  shallow  and  how  gross  the  cheat! 
Look  where  the  pulley's  tied  above ! 
Great  God !  (said  I)  what  have  I  seen ! 
On  what  poor  engines  move 
The  thoughts  of  monarchs  and  designs  of  states ! 

What  petty  motives  rule  their  &tes ! 
How  the  mouse  makes  the  mighty  mountains  shake! 
The  mighty  mountain  labours  with  its  birth, 
Away  the  frighten'd  peasants  fly. 
Scared  at  th'  unheard-of  prodigy. 
Expect  some  great  gigantic  son  of  earth  ; 
Lo !  it  appears ! 
See  how  they  tremble  t  how  they  quake ! 
Out  starts  tlie  little  mouse,  and  mocks  their  idle  fears. 
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VIII. 

Then  tell,  dear  faTourite  Muse ! 
What  serpent's  that  which  still  resorts, 
Still  lurks  in  palaces  and  courts  1 
Take  thy  unwonted  flight. 
And  on  the  terrace  light. 

See  where  she  lies  *. 
See  how  she  rears  her  head, 
And  rolls  ahout  her  dreadful  eyes, 
To  drive  all  virtue  out,  or  look  it  dead ! 
'Twas  sure  this  basilisk  sent  Temple  thence* 
And  though  as  some  ('tis  said)  for  their  defence 
Have  worn  a  casement  o'er  their  skin» 
So  he  wore  his  within. 
Made  up  of  virtue  and  transparent  innocence ; 

And  though  he  ofl  renew'd  the  fight, 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight. 

He  ne'er  could  overcome  her  quite, 
In  pieces  cut,  the  viper  still  did  reunite : 

Till,  at  last,  tired  with  loss  of  time  and  ease, 
Besolved  to  give  himself,  as  well  as  country,  peace. 

IX. 

Sing,  beloved  Muse !  the  pleasures  of  retreat, 
And  in  some  untouch'd  virgin  strain 
Show  the  delights  thy  sister  Nature  yields  ; 
Sing  of  thy  vales,  sing  of  thy  woods,  sing  of  thy  fields ; 
Go,  publish  o'er  the  plain 
How  mighty  a  proselvte  you  gain ; 
How  noble  a  reprisal  on  the  great! 

How  is  the  Muse  luxuriant  grown ! 
Whene'er  she  takes  this  flight  ' 

She  soars  clear  out  of  sight. 
These  are  the  paradises  of  her  own : 

Thy  Pegasus,  like  an  unruly  horse. 
Though  ne'er  so  gently  led. 
To  the  loved  pastures  where  he  used  to  feed, 
Runs  yiolent  o'er  his  usual  course. 
Wake  from  thy  wanton  dreams, 

Come  from  thy  dear-loved  streams. 
The  crooked  paths  of  wandering  Thames. 
Fain  the  fair  nymph  would  stay, 
Oft  she  looks  back  in  vain, 
Oft  'gainst  her  fountain  does  complain, 
And  softly  steals  in  many  windings  down, 
As  loth  to  see  the  hated  court  and  town ; 
And  murmurs  as  she  glides  away. 

X. 

In  this  new  happy  scene 
Are  nobler  subjects  for  your  learned  pen ; 
Here  we  expect  from  you 
More  than  your  predecessor  Adam  knew ; 
Whatever  moves  our  wonder  or  our  sport, 
Whatever  serves  for  innocent  emblems  of  the  court ; 

How  that  which  we  a  kernel  see 
(Whose  well-compacted  forms  escape  the  light, 
Unpierced  by  the  blunt  rays  of  sight) 
Shall  ere  long  grow  into  a  tree ; 
Whence  takes  it  its  increase,  and  whence  its  birth, 
Or  from  the  sun,  or  from  the  air,  or  from  the  earth, 
Where  all  the  fruitful  atoms  lie ; 
How  some  go  downward  to  the  root. 

Some  more  ambitiously  upward  fly, 
And  form  the  leaves,  the  branches,  and  the  fruit. 
You  strove  to  cultivate  a  barren  court  in  vain, 
Tour  garden's  better  worth  your  nobler  pain. 
Here  mankind  fell,  and  hence  must  rise  again. 

XI. 

Shall  I  believe  a  spirit  so  divine 

Was  cast  in  the  same  mould  with  mine  t 
Why  then  does  Nature  so  unjustly  share 
Among  her  elder  sons  the  whole  estate. 

And  all  her  jewels  and  her  plate  1 


Poor  we  I  cadets  of  Heaven,  not  worth  her  ctie, 
Take  up  at  best  with  1  umber  and  the  leavings  of  s  tite : 
Some  she  binds  'prentice  to  the  spade, 
Some  to  the  drudgery  of  a  trade : 
Some  she  does  to  Egyptian  bondage  draw, 
Bids  us  make  bricks,  yet  sends  us  to  lookout  for  ttr»w: 

Some  she  condemns  for  life  to  try 
To  dig  the  leaden  mines  of  deep  philosophy : 
Me  she  has  to  the  Muse's  galleys  tied : 
In  vain  I  strive  to  cross  the  spacious  main, 
In  vain  I  tug  and  pull  the  oar ; 
And  when  I  almost  reach  the  shore,       [tgilo: 
Straight  the  Muse  turns  the  helm,  and  1  laonch  oct 

And  yet,  to  feed  my  pride. 
Whene'er  I  mourn,  stops  my  complaining  breath, 
With  promise  of  a  mad  reversion  after  death. 

XIL 

Then,  sir,  accept  this  worthless  verse, 

The  tribute  of  an  humble  Muse, 
'Tis  all  the  portion  of  my  niggard  stars ; 

Nature  the  hidden  spark  did  at  my  birth  iofbie, 
And  kindled  first  with  indolence  and  ease; 
And  since  too  oft  debauch'd  by  praise, 
'Tie  now  grown  an  incurable  disease: 
In  vain  to  quench  this  foolish  fire  I  try 
In  wisdom  and  philosophy : 
In  vain  all  wholesome  herbs  I  sow, 
Where  nought  but  weeds  will  grow : 
Whate'er  I  plant  Qike  com  on  barren  earth), 
By  an  equivocal  birth. 
Seeds,  and  runs  up  to  poetry. 


ODE  TO  KING  WILLIAM, 

ON    HIS   SUCCESSES   IN    nBX.AND. 

Thi  recovery  of  this  (Xle  wm  owing  to  the  «uftioa  of  Mr- 
Nlehol.    (See  hit  lelect  collegian  of  poemi.  ITIK.) 

To  purchase  kingdoms  and  to  buy  renown 
Are  arts  peculiar  to  dissembling  France ; 

Tou,  mighty  monarch,  nobler  actions  crown* 
And  solid  virtue  does  your  name  advance. 

Tour  matchless  courage  with  your  prudence  joiiOi 
The  glorious  structure  of  your  hint  to  raite; 

With  its  own  light  your  dauiling  glory  shinet* 
And  into  adoration  turns  our  praise. 

Had  you  by  dull  succession  gain'd  your  crown, 
(Cowards  are  monarchs  by  that  title  made,) 

Part  of  your  merit  Chance  would  call  her  own, 
And  half  your  yirtues  had  been  lost  in  shad^ 

But  now  your  worth  its  just  reward  shall  have : 
What  trophies  and  what  triumphs  are  your  dv! 

Who  could  so  well  a  dying  nation  save. 
At  once  deserve  a  crown,  and  gain  it  too ! 

Tou  saw  how  near  we  were  to  ruin  brought, 
Tou  saw  th'  impetuous  torrent  rolling  on ; 

And  timely  on  the  coming  danger  thought. 
Which  we  could  neither  obviate  nor  ehun. 

Britannia  stripp'd  of  her  sole  guard,  the  laws, 
Ready  to  fidl  Rome's  bloody  sacrifice ; 

Tou  straight  stepp'd  in,  and  finom  the  monster'i  jt*^ 
Did  bravely  snatch  the  lovely,  helpless  prise. 

Nor  this  is  all ;  as  glorious  is  the  care 
To  preserve  conquests,  as  at  first  to  gain : 

In  this  your  virtue  claims  a  double  share. 
Which  what  is  bravely  won  does  well  maintwE. 

Tour  arm  has  now  your  rightful  title  showed, 
An  arm  on  which  all  Europe's  hopes  dep^> 

To  which  they  look  as  to  some  guardisn  God, 
That  must  their  doubtful  liberty  defend. 

Amaced,  thv  action  at  the  Boyne  we  see ! 
When  Schomberg  started  at  the  vast  design: 
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The  boundless  glory  all  redounds  to  thee, 
Th'  impalse,  the  fight,  th*  eTent,  were  wholly  thine. 

The  brate  attempt  does  all  onr  foes  disarm ; 

You  need  but  now  give  orders  and  command, 
Your  name  shall  the  remaining  work  perform. 

And  spare  the  lahour  of  your  conquering  hand. 

France  does  in  Tain  her  feeble  arts  apply 
To  interrupt  the  fortune  of  your  course  : 

Your  influence  does  the  Tain  attacks  defy 
Of  secret  malice  or  of  open  force. 

Boldlj  Tre  hence  the  brare  commencement  date 
Of  glorious  deeds  that  must  all  tongues  employ ; 

AVilliam's  the  pledge  and  earnest  given  by  Fate 
Of  England's  g^ory,  and  her  lasting  joy. 


ODE  TO  THE  ATHENIAN  SOCIETY.* 

MooT^puk.  n>b.  U.  Ifi9l. 

I. 

As  when  the  deluge  first  began  to  hXL, 

That  mighty  ebb  never  to  flow  again. 
When  this  huge  body's  moisture  was  so  great. 

It  quite  o'ercame  the  vital  heat; 
That  mountain  which  was  highest  flrst  of  all 
Appeared  above  the  universal  main, 
To  bless  the  primitive  sailor's  weary  sight ; 
And  'twas,  perhaps,  Parnassus,  if  in  height 

It  be  as  great  as  'tis  in  fame, 

And  nigh  to  heaven  as  is  its  name  ; 
So,  after  ih*  inundation  of  a  war, 
When  Learning's  little  household  did  embark, 
With  her  world's  fruitful  system,  in  her  sacred  ark, 

At  the  first  ebb  of  noise  and  fears, 
Philosophy's  exalted  head  appears 
And  the  Dove-Muse  will  now  no  longer  stay. 
But  plumes  her  silver  wings,  and  flies  away ; 

And  now  a  laurel  wreath  she  brings  from  fiur, 

To  crovm  the  happy  conqueror. 

To  show  the  flood  begins  to  cease, 
Aod  brings  the  dear  reward  of  victory  and  peace. 

II. 

The  eager  Muse  took  wing  upon  the  waves'  decline, 

When  war  her  cloudy  aspect  just  writhdrew, 

When  the  bright  sun  of  peace  began  to  shine, 
And  for  a  while  in  heavenly  contemplation  sat, 

On  the  high  top  of  peaceful  Ararat ;  [that  grew. 
And  pluck'd  a  laurel  branch  (for  laurel  was  the  first 
The  first  of  plants  alter  the  thunder,  storm,  and  rain), 

And  thence,  with  joyful,  nimble  wing, 

Flew  dutifully  back  again, 
And  made  an  humble  chaplet  for  the  king.^ 

And  the  Dore-Muse  is  fled  once  more, 
(Glad  of  the  victory,  yet  firighten'd  at  the  war,) 

And  now  discovers  from  afar 

A  peaceful  and  a  flourishing  shore : 
No  sooner  did  she  land 

On  the  delightful  strand, 

Than  straight  she  sees  the  country  all  around. 

Where  fatal  Neptune  ruled  erewhile,       [crown'd, 
^tter'd  with  flow'ry  vales,  with  fruitful  gardens 
And  many  a  pleasant  wood ; 

At  if  the  universal  Nile 

Had  rather  water'd  it  than  drown'd : 
It  teems  some  floating  piece  of  Paradise, 

Preaerved  by  wonder  from  the  flood. 
Long  wandering  through  the  deep,  as  we  are  told 
Famed  Delos  did  of  old ; 

"I  have  bMO  told  that  Dryden.  having  penued  thcsp  vaisea, 
■^t<i '  ('(«i»m  Swilt.  you  will  never  be  a  poet;*  and  that  this 
•  >i:.u<*i  ition  «  as  the  motive  of  Hwtfl't  perpetual  malevolaoee 
W  iJrjden.'* — Jnunaoii. 

^  t^a  Ods  I  writ  to  tha  king  in  IraUnd.— ^wirr. 


And  the  transported  Muse  imagined  it 
To  be  a  fitter  birthplace  for  the  God  of  wit. 

Or  the  much>talk'd-of  oracular  grofe ; 
When,  with  amating  joy,  she  hears 
An  unknoTrn  music  all  around. 

Charming  her  greedy  ears 
With  many  a  heavenly  song 
Of  nature  and  of  art,  of  deep  philosophy  and  love ; 
While  angels  tune  the  voice,  and  God  inspires  the 
In  vain  she  catches  at  the  empty  sound,    [tongue. 
In  vain  pursues  the  music  vrith  her  longing  eye, 
And  courts  the  vranton  echoes  as  they  fly. 

III. 
Pardon,  ye  great  unknown,  and  far-exalted  men. 
The  wild  excursions  of  a  youthful  pen ; 
Forgive  a  young  and  almost  vii^n  Muse» 
Whom  blind  and  eager  curiosity 
(Yet  curiosity,  they  say, 
Is  in  her  sex  a  crime  needs  no  excuse) 

Has  forced  to  grope  her  uncouth  way. 
After  a  mighty  light  that  leads  her  Tvandering  eye : 
No  wonder  then  she  quits  the  narrow  path  of  sense 

For  a  dear  ramble  through  Impertinence ; 
Impertinence !  the  scurvy  of  mankind. 
And  all  we  fools,  who  are  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Though  we  be  of  two  diffisrent  fiu^ions  still. 

Both  the  good-natured  and  the  ill, 
Tet  wheresoe'er  you  look,  you'll  always  flnd 
We  join,  like  flies  and  wasps,  in  bussing  about  wit. 
In  me,  who  am  of  the  first  sect  of  these. 
All  merit,  that  transcends  the  humble  niles 
Of  my  own  dasiled  scanty  sense. 
Begets  a  kinder  folly  and  impertinence 

Of  admiration  and  of  praise. 
And  our  good  brethren  of  the  surly  sect, 
Must  e'en  all  herd  us  with  their  kindred  fools : 
For  though,  possess'd  of  present  vogue,  they've 
Railing  a  rule  of  wit,  and  obloquy  a  trade ;      [made 
Tet  the  same  want  of  brains  produces  each  eirect. 
And  you,  whom  Pluto's  helm  does  wisely  shroud 

From  us,  the  blind  and  thoughtless  crowd. 
Like  the  lamed  hero  in  his  modier's  cloud, 
Who  both  our  follies  and  impertinences  see, 
Bo  laugh,  perhaps  at  theirs,  and  pity  mine  and  me. 

IV. 

But  censure's  to  be  understood 
Th'  authentic  mark  of  the  elect. 
The  public  stamp  Heaven  sets  on  all  that's  great  and 
good. 
Our  shallow  search  and  judgment  to  direct. 
The  Trar,  methinks,  has  made 
Our  wit  and  learning  narrow  as  our  trade ; 
Instead  of  boldly  sailing  far,  to  buy 
A  stock  of  wtodom  and  philosophy. 

We  fondly  stay  at  home,  in  fear 
Of  every  censuring  privateer ; 
Forcing  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the  sale, 
And  selling  basely  by  retail. 
The  wits,  I  mean  the  atheists  of  the  age, 
Who  fain  would  rule  the  pulpit,  as  they  do  the  stage. 
Wondrous  refiners  of  philosophy. 
Of  morab  and  divinity. 
By  the  new  modish  system  of  reducing  all  to  sense, 
Against  all  logic  and  concluding  laws. 
Do  own  th'  eflects  of  Providence, 
And  yet  deny  the  cause. 

V. 

This  hopeful  sect,  now  it  begins  to  see 
How  little,  very  Uttle,  do  prevail 

Their  first  and  chiefest  force 
To  censure,  to  cry  down,  and  rail. 
Not  knowing  what,  or  where,  or  who  you  be, 


eoo 
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Will  quickly  take  another  course : 
And,  by  their  neyer-failing  ways 
Of  solving  aU  appearances  they  please. 
We  soon  shall  see  them  to  their  ancient  methods  fall, 
And  straight  deny  you  to  be  men,  or  anything  at  alL 

I  laugh  at  the  grave  ansvrer  they  wUl  make. 
Which  they  have  always  ready,  general,  and  cheap : 
'Tis  but  to  say  that  what  we  daily  meet. 
And  by  a  fond  mistake 
Perhaps  imagine  to  be  wondrous  wit. 
And  think,  aiss !  to  be  by  mortals  writ. 
Is  but  a  crowd  of  atoms  justling  in  a  heap : 

Which,  from  eternal  seeds  begun, 
Justling  some  thousand  years,  till  ripen'd  by  the  sun 
They're  now,  Just  now,  as  naturally  born. 
As  from  the  womb  of  earth  a  field  of  com. 

VI. 

But  as  for  poor  contented  me, 
Who  must  my  weakness  and  my  ignorance  confess. 
That  I  believe  in  much  I  ne'er  can  hope  to  see ; 
Methinks  I'm  satisfied  to  guess, 
That  this  new,  noble,  and  delightful  scene. 
Is  wonderfully  moved  by  some  exalted  men, 

Who  have  well  studied  in  the  world's  disease, 
(That  epidemic  error  and  depravity, 
Or  in  our  judgment  or  oar  eye,) 
That  what  surprises  us  can  only  please. 
We  often  seardi  contentedly  the  whole  world  round, 
To  make  some  great  discovery. 
And  scorn  it  when  'tis  found. 
Just  so  the  mighty  Nile  has  suiFer'd  in  its  fame. 

Because  'tis  said  (and  perhaps  only  said) 
We've  found  a  little  inconsiderable  head, 

That  feeds  the  huge  unequal  stream. 
Consider  human  folly,  and  you'U  quickly  own 

That  all  the  praises  it  can  ^ve, 
By  which  some  fondly  boast  they  shall  for  ever  live. 
Won't  pay  th'  impertinence  of  being  known : 
Else  why  should  the  famed  Lydian  king 
(Whom  all  the  charms  of  an  usurped  wife  and  state. 
With  all  that  power  unfelt,  courts  mankind  to  be 
great. 
Did  with  new  unexperienced  glories  wait) 
Still  wear,  still  dote  on  his  invisible  ringt 

VII. 

Were  I  to  form  a  regular  thought  of  Fame, 
Which  is,  perhaps,  as  hard  t'  imagine  right 
As  to  paint  Echo  to  the  sight, 
I  would  not  draw  the  idea  from  an  empty  name ; 
Because,  alas !  when  we  all  die, 
Careless  and  ignorant  posterity. 
Although  they  praise  the  learning  and  the  wit, 

And  though  the  title  seems  to  show 
The  name  and  man  by  whom  the  book  was  writ, 
Yet  how  shall  they  be  brought  to  know 
Whether  that  very  name  was  he,  or  you,  or  11 
Less  should  I  daub  it  o'er  with  transitory  praise. 

And  water-colours  of  these  days : 
These  days !  where  e'en  th'  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  fully,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy, 
And  by  a  fiiint  description  makes  them  less. 
Then  tell  us  what  is  Fame,  where  shall  we  search 

for  iti 
Look  where  exalted  Virtue  and  Religion  sit, 
Enthroned  with  heavenly  Wit ! 
Look  where  you  see 
The  greatest  scorn  of  learned  vanity ! 
(And  then  how  much  a  nothing  is  mankind ! 
Whose  reason  is  weigh'd  down  by  popular  air. 
Who,  by  that  vainly  talks  of  baflUng  death ; 
And  hopes  to  lengthen  life  by  a  transfusion  of 
breath. 


Which  yet  whoe'er  examines  right  will  find 
To  be  an  art  as  vain  as  bottling  up  of  wind !) 
And  when  you  find  out*  these,  believe  tnieFtmeii 
there. 
Far  above  all  reward,  yet  to  which  all  is  due : 
And  this,  ye  great  unknown  I  is  only  knovn  in 
you. 

VIH. 

The  juggling  sea-god,  when  by  chance  tie|Mim'd 
By  some  instructed  querist  sleeping  on  the  sind, 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  straight  becaooe 
A  stealing  brook,  and  strove  to  creep  away 

Into  his  native  sea, 
Vex'd  at  their  follies,  murmur'd  in  his  stream; 
But  disappointed  of  his  fond  desire, 
Would  vanish  in  a  pyramid  of  fire. 
This  surly,  slippery  god,  when  he  design'd 

To  furnish  his  escapes. 
Ne'er  borrow'd  more  variety  of  Bhi4)es 
Than  you,  to  please  and  satisfy  mankind,         [air, 
And  seem  (almost)  transform'd  to  water,  flame,  utd 

So  well  you  answer  all  phenomena  there : 
Thon^  madmen  and  the  wits,  philosophers  and  foot;. 
With  all  that  fiu:tiou8  or  enAustastic  dotards  dmia, 
And  all  the  incoherent  jargon  of  the  schooU; 
Though  all  the  fumes  of  fear,  hope,  lore,  a&d 
shame,  [doabi: 

Contrive  to  shock  your  minds  with  many  a  sesself^ 
Doubts  where  the  Delphic  god  would  grope  io  ico> 
rance  and  night. 
The  god  of  learning  and  of  light 
Would  want  a  god  himself  to  help  him  oxit. 

IX. 

Philosophy,  as  it  before  us  lies, 
Seems  to  have  borrovr'd  some  ungratefol  tnte 

Of  doubts,  impertinence,  and  niceties. 
From  every  age  through  which  it  psst'd. 
But  always  with  a  stronger  relish  of  the  last. 

This  beauteous  queen,  by  Heayen  design'd 

To  be  the  great  original 
For  man  to  dress  and  polish  his  nneonrtly  mind, 
In  what  mock  habits  have  they  put  her  since  the  fiO' 
More  oft  in  fools  and  madmen's  hands  than  sa^'i 

She  seems  a  medley  of  all  ages, 
With  a  huge  &rthingale  to  swell  her  fustian  unS^ 

A  new  commode,  a  topknot,  and  a  ivff, 

Her  face  patch'd  o'er  with  modem  pedantry, 
With  a  long  sweeping  train 
Of  comments  and  disputes,  ridiculous  and  vain, 

All  of  old  cut  with  a  new  dye : 

How  soon  have  you  restored  her  charms. 
And  rid  her  of  her  lumber  and  her  books, 

Dress'd  her  again  genteel  and  neat. 
And  rather  tight  than  great ! 
How  fond  we  are  to  court  her  to  our  arms ! 

How  much  of  heaven  is  in  her  naked  looks* 

X. 

Thus  the  deluding  Muse  ofl  blinds  me  to  her  va^ 
And  ev'n  my  very  thoughts  transfers 
And  changes  all  to  beauty  and  the  praise 
Of  that  proud  tyrant  sex  of  hers. 
The  rebel  Muse,  alas !  takes  part. 
But  vrith  my  own  rebellious  heart. 
And  you  vrith  fatal  and  immortal  wit  conspire 
To  fan  th'  unhappy  fire. 
Cruel  unknown!  what  is  it  you  intend  1 
Ah !  could  you^  could  you  hope  a  poet  for  your  fnoxA 

Rather  forgive  what  my  first  transport  said : 
May  all  the  blood,  which  shall  by  woman'i  ccom  ^ 
shed, 
Lie  upon  you  and  on  your  children's  head ' 
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For  yon  (th !  did  I  think  I  e'er  thonld  live  to  see 
The  hial  time  when  that  could  be) ! 
HtTe  even  inereaaed  their  pride  and  croeltj. 
Woman  seema  now  aboTe  lil  Tanity  grown. 
Still  boasting  of  her  great  unknown 
Platonic  champions,  gain'd  without  one  female  wile, 
Or  the  Tast  charges  of  a  smile  ; 
Which  'tis  a  shame  to  see  how  much  of  late 
You've  taught  the  coTetous  wretches  to  o'errate, 
And  which  they've  now  the  consciences  to  weigh 
In  the  same  balance  with  our  tears. 
And  with  such  scanty  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  slavery  of  years. 
Let  the  vain  sex  dream  on ;  the  empire  comes  from  us ; 
And  had  they  common  generosity, 
They  would  not  use  us  thus. 
Well — ^though  you've   raised  her  to  this  high 

Qegree, 
Ourselves  are  raised  as  well  as  she ; 
And,  spite  of  all  that  they  or  you  can  do, 
'Tia  pride  and  happiness  enough  to  me, 
8UII  lo  be  of  the  same  exalted  sex  with  you. 

XL 
Alas,  how  fleeting  and  how  vain 
la  even  the  nobler  man,  our  learning  and  our  wit! 
I  sigh  whene'er  I  think  of  it : 
As  at  the  closing  an  unhappy  scene 
Of  some  great  king  and  conqueror's  death. 
When  the  sad  melancholy  muse 
Stays  but  to  catch  his  utmost  breath. 
I  grieve  this  nobler  work,  moit  happily  begun, 
So  quickly  and  so  wonderfully  carried  on, 
May  fall  at  last  to  interest,  folly,  and  abuse. 
There  is  a  noontide  in  our  lives. 
Which  still  the  sooner  it  arrives, 
Although  we  boast  our  winter  sun  looks  bright, 
And  foolishly  are  glad  to  see  it  at  its  height. 
Yet  so  much  sooner  comes  the  long  and  gloomy  night. 

No  conquest  ever  yet  begun, 
And  by  one  mighty  hero  carried  to  its  height, 
£'er  flourish'd  under  a  successor  or  a  son ; 
It  lost  some  mighty  pieces  through  all  han^  it  passM, 
And  vanish'd  to  an  empty  title  in  the  last. 
For,  when  the  animating  mind  is  fled, 
(Which  nature  never  can  retain, 
Nor  e'er  call  back  again,) 
The  body,  though  gigantic,  lies  all  cold  and  dead. 

XII. 
And  thus  undoubtedly  'twill  fare 
With  what  unhappy  men  shall  dare 
To  be  successors  to  these  great  unknown. 
On  learning's  high-establish'd  throne. 
Censure,  and  Pedantry,  and  Pride, 
Nomberless  nations,  stretching  far  and  wide, 
Shall  (1  foresee  it)  soon  with  Gothic  swarms  come 
forth; 
From  Ignorance's  universal  North, 
And  with  blind  rage  break  all  this  peaceful  govern- 
Yet  shall  the  traces  of  your  wit  remain,  [mcnt : 
Like  a  Just  map,  to  tell  the  vast  extent 
Of  conquest  in  your  short  and  happy  reign  : 
And  to  all  future  mankind  show 
How  strange  a  paradox  is  true, 
That  men  who  lived  and  died  without  a  name 
Are  the  chief  heroes  in  the  sacred  lists  of  fame. 
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Tbricb,  with  a  prophet's  voice  and  prophet's  power, 
The  muse  was  called  in  a  poetic  hour, 
And  inscdently  thrice  the  slighted  maid 
Dared  to  suspend  her  unreguded  aid ; 


Then,  with  that  grief  we  form  in  spirits  divine, 
Pleads  for  her  own  neglect,  and  thus  reproaches  mine. 

Once  highly  honoured !  false  is  the  pretence 
Ton  make  to  truth,  retreat,  and  innocence  ! 
Who,  to  pollute  my  shades,  bring'st  with  thee  down 
The  most  ungenerous  viees  of  the  town ; 
Ne'er  sprung  a  youth  from  out  this  isle  before 
I  once  esteem'd,  and  loved,  and  favour'd  more. 
Nor  ever  maid  endured  such  courtlike  scorn, 
So  much  in  mode,  so  very  city-bom  ; 
'Tis  with  a  foul  design  the  muse  you  send. 
Like  a  cast  mistress,  to  your  wicked  friend ; 
But  find  some  new  address,  some  fresh  deceit. 
Nor  practise  such  an  antiquated  cheat ; 
These  are  the  beaten  methods  of  the  stews, 
Stale  forms,  of  course,  all  mean  deceivers  use. 
Who  barbarously  think  to  'scape  reproach, 
By  prostituting  her  they  first  debauch. 

Thus  did  the  muse  severe  unkindly  blame 
This  offering  long  design'd  to  Congreve's  hme ; 
First  chid  the  se^  as  unpoetic  fire. 
Which  soon  his  merit  forced  her  to  inspire  ; 
Then  call  this  verse,  that  speaks  her  largest  aid. 
The  greatest  compliment  she  ever  made. 
And  wisely  judge,  no  power  beneath  divine  fmine ; 
Could  leap  the  bounds  which  part  your  world  and 

For,  youth,  believe,  to  you  unseen,  is  fiX'd 
A  mighty  gulf,  unpassable  betwixt. 

Nor  tax  the  goddesa  of  a  mean  design 
To  praise  your  parU  by  publishing  of  mine  ; 
That  be  my  thought  when  some  large  bulky  writ 
Shows  in  the  front  the  ambition  of  my  wit ; 
There  to  surmount  what  bears  roe  up,  and  sing 
Like  the  victorious  wren  perch*d  on  the  esgle*s  wing; 
This  could  I  do,  and  proudly  o'er  him  tower, 
Were  my  desires  but  heighfeen'd  to  my  power. 

Godlike  the  force  of  my  young  Congreve's  bays^ 
Softening  the  Muse's  thunder  into  praise ; 
Sent  to  assist  an  old  unvanquish'd  pride 
That  looks  with  scorn  on  half  mankind  beside  ; 
A  pride  that  well  suspends  poor  mortals'  fate. 
Gets  between  them  and  my  resentment's  weight. 
Stands  in  the  gap  'twixt  me  and  wretched  men, 
T'  avert  th'  impending  judgments  of  my  pen. 

Thus  I  look  down  with  mercy  on  the  age. 
By  hopes  my  Congreve  will  reform  the  stage : 
For  never  did  poetic  mind  before 
Produce  a  richer  vein,  or  cleaner  ore ; 
The  bullion  stamp'd  in  your  refining  mind 
Serves  by  retail  to  furnish  half  mankind. 
With  indignation  1  behold  your  wit 
Forced  on  me,  crack'd,  and  clipp'd,  and  counterfeit. 
By  vUe  pretenders,  who  a  stock  maintain 
From  broken  scraps  and  filings  of  your  brain. 
Through  native  dross  your  share  is  hardly  known. 
And  by  short  views  mistook  for  all  their  own ; 
So  small  the  gain  those  from  your  wit  do  reap. 
Who  blend  it  into  folly's  larger  heap. 
Like  the  sun's  scatter'd  beams  which  loosely  pass. 
When  some  rough  hand  breaks  the  assembling  glass. 

Yet  want  your  critics  no  just  cause  (o  rail. 
Since  knaves*  are  ne'er  obliged  for  what  they  steal. 
These  pad  on  wit's  high  road,  and  suits  maintain 
With  those  they  rob,  by  what  their  trade  does  gain. 
Thus  censure  seems  that  fiery  froth  which  breeds 
O'er  the  sun's  fiuse,  and  from  his  heat  proceeds, 
Crusts  o'er  the  day,  shadowing  its  partent  beam. 
As  ancient  nature's  modem  masters  dream  ; 
This  bids  some  curious  praters  here  below 
Call  Titan  sick,  because  their  sight  is  so  ; 
And  well,  methinks,  does  this  allusion  fit 
To  scribblers  and  the  god  of  light  and  wit ;  ' 
Those  who  by  wild  delusions  entertain 
A  lust  of  rhyming  for  a  poet's  vein. 
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Raise  envy's  clouds  to  leave  themselves  in  night. 
But  can  no  more  obscure  my  Congreve's  light 
Than  swarms  of  gnats,  that  wanton  in  a  ray 
Which  gave  them  birth,  can  rob  the  world  of  day. 

What  northern  hive  pour'd  out  these  foes  to  witt 
Whence  came  these  Goths  to  overrun  the  piti 
How  would  you  blush  the  shameful  birth  to  hear 
Of  those  you  so  ignobly  stoop  to  fear ; 
For,  ill  to  them,  long  have  I  travell'd  since, 
Round  all  the  circles  of  impertinence, 
Search'd  in  the  nest  where  every  worm  did  Lie 
Before  it  grew  a  city  butterfly  ; 
I'm  sure  1  found  them  other  kind  of  things 
Than  those  with  backs  of  silk  and  golden  wings ; 
A  search,  no  doubt,  as  curious  and  as  wise 
As  virtuosoes'  in  dissecting  flies : 
For,  could  you  think  1  the  fiercest  foes  you  dread, 
And  court  in  prologues,  all  are  country  bred ; 
Bred  in  my  scene,  and  for  the  poet's  sins 
Adjoum'd  from  tops  and  grammar  to  the  inns ; 
Those  beds  of  dung,  where  schoolboys  sprout  up  beaux 
Far  sooner  than  the  nobler  mushroom  grows ; 
These  are  the  lords  of  the  poetic  schools. 
Who  preach  the  saucy  pedantry  of  rules ; 
Those  pow'rs  the  critics,  who  may  boast  the  odds 
O'er  Nile,  with  all  its  wilderness  of  gods ; 
Nor  could  the  nations  kneel  to  viler  shapes, 
Which  worshipp'd  cats  and  sacrificed  to  apes; 
And  can  you  think  the  wise  forbear  to  laugh 
At  the  warm  seal  that  breeds  this  golden  odf  1 

Haply  you  judge  these  lines  severely  writ 
Against  the  proud  usurpers  of  the  pit ; 
Stay  while  I  tell  my  story,  short  and  true ; 
To  draw  conclusions  shall  be  left  to  you ; 
Nor  need  I  ramble  far  to  force  a  rule. 
But  lay  the  scene  Just  here  at  Famham  school. 

Last  year  a  lad  hence  by  his  parents  sent 
With  oUier  cattle  to  the  city  went; 
Where  having  cast  his  coat,  and  well  pursued 
The  methods  most  in  fashion  to  be  lewd, 
Retum'd  a  finish'd  spark  this  summer  down, 
8tock'd  with  the  freshest  gibberish  of  the  town ; 
A  jargon  form'd  from  the  lost  language,  wit. 
Confounded  in  that  Babel  of  the  pit ; 
Form'd  by  diseased  conceptions,  weak  and  wild. 
Sick  lust  of  souls,  and  an  abortive  child ; 
Bom  between  whores  and  fops,  by  lewd  compacts. 
Before  the  play,  or  else  between  the  acts  ; 
Nor  wonder,  if  from  such  polluted  minds 
Should  spring  such  short  and  transitory  kinds. 
Or  crasy  rules  to  make  us  wits  by  rote. 
Last  just  88  long  as  ev*ry  cuckoo's  note : 
What  bungling,  rusty  tools,  are  used  by  fate ! 
'Twas  in  an  evil  hour  to  uige  my  hate. 
My  hate,  whose  lash  just  Heaven  has  long  decreed 
Shall  on  a  day  make  sin  and  folly  bleed : 
When  man's  ill  genius  to  my  presence  sent 
This  wretch,  to  rouse  my  wrath,  for  ruin  meant ; 
Who  in  his  idiom  vile,  with  Gray's-inn  grace, 
Squander'd  his  noisy  talents  to  my  face ; 
Named  every  player  on  his  fingers'  ends, 
Swore  all  the  wits  were  his  peculiar  friends ; 
Talk'd  with  that  saucy  and  familiar  ease 
Of  Wycherly,  and  you,  and  Mr.  Bays ; 
Said,  how  a  late  report  your  friends  had  vex'd. 
Who  heard  you  meant  to  write  heroics  next ; 
For,  tragedy,  he  knew,  would  lose  you  quite, 
And  told  you  so  at  Will's  but  t'other  night. 

Thus  are  the  lives  of  fools  a  sort  of  dreams, 
Rend'ring  shades  things,  and  substances  of  names ; 
Such  high  companions  may  delusion  keep, 
Lords  are  a  footboy's  cronies  in  his  sleep. 
As  a  fresh  miss,  by  fancy,  face,  and  gown, 
iUnder'd  the  topping  beauty  of  the  town, 


Draws  ev'ry  rhyming,  prating,  dressing  sot, 
To  boast  of  favoun  that  he  never  got ; 
Of  which,  whoe'er  lacks  confidence  to  piate, 
Brings  his  good  parts  and  breeding  in  debate; 
And  not  the  meanest  coxcomb  you  can  find 
But  thanks  his  stars  that  Phillis  has  been  kind; 
Thus  prostitute  my  Congreve's  name  is  grown 
To  eveiy  lewd  pretender  of  the  town. 
Troth  I  could  pity  you ;  but  this  is  it, 
Tou  find,  to  be  the  fiMhionable  wit ; 
These  are  the  slaves  whom  reputation  chains, 
Whose  maintenance  requires  no  help  ficom  bnioi. 
For,  should  the  vilest  scribbler  to  the  pit, 
Whom  sin  and  want  e'er  fumish'd  out  a  wit; 
Whose  name  must  not  within  my  lines  be  shown. 
Lest  here  it  live,  when  perish'd  with  his  own ; 
Should  such  a  wretch  usurp  my  Congreve's  pisce, 
And  choose  out  wits  who  ne'er  have  seen  hi«  &ee ; 
I'U  be  my  life  but  the  dull  cheat  would  pass. 
Nor  need  the  lion's  skin  conceal  the  ass ; 
Tea,  that  beau's  look,  that  vice,  those  critic  esn, 
Must  needs  be  right,  so  well  resembling  theirs. 

Perish  the  Muse's  hour  thus  vainly  spent 
In  satire,  to  my  Congreve's  praises  meant; 
In  how  ill  season  her  resentments  rule. 
What's  that  to  her  if  mankind  be  a  foolt 
Happy  beyond  a  private  Muse's  fate. 
In  pleasing  all  that's  good  among  the  great. 
Where  though  her  elder  sisters  crowding  thrpng. 
She  still  is  welcome  with  her  inn'cent  song; 
Whom  were  my  Congreve  blest  to  see  and  know, 
What  poor  regards  would  merit  all  below  I 
How  proudly  would  he  haste  the  joy  to  meet. 
And  drop  his  laurel  at  Apollo's  feet  I 

Here  by  a  mountain's  side,  a  reverend  cave 
Gives  murmuring  passage  to  a  lasting  wave : 
'Tis  the  world's  wat'ry  hour-glass  streaming  fast. 
Time  is  no  more  when  th'  utmost  drop  is  past ; 
Here,  on  a  better  day,  some  druid  dwelt. 
And  the  young  Muse's  early  favour  felt ; 
Druid,  a  name  she  does  with  pride  repeat. 
Confessing  Albion  once  her  darling  seat ; 
Far  in  this  primitive  cell  might  we  pursue 
Our  predecessors'  footsteps  still  in  view  ; 
Here  would  we  sing — But,  ah!  you  think  I  drewn. 
And  the  bad  world  may  well  believe  the  same ; 
Yes :  you  are  all  malicious  standers^by, 
While  two  fond  lovers  prate,  the  Muse  and  I. 

Since  thus  I  wander  from  my  first  intent, 
Nor  am  that  grave  adviser  which  I  meant. 
Take  this  short  lesson  from  the  god  of  bays, 
And  let  my  friend  apply  it  as  he  please : 
Beat  not  the  dirty  paths  where  vulgar  feet  have  \M* 
But  give  the  vigorous  fancy  room. 

For  when,  like  stupid  alchemists  you  try 
To  fix  this  nimble  god. 
This  volatile  mercury. 
The  subtile  spirit  all  flies  up  in  fume  ; 
Nor  shall  the  bubbled  virtuoso  find 
More  than  a  fade,  insipid  mixture  left  behind.* 

While  thus  I  write,  vast  shoals  of  critics  come. 
And  on  my  verse  pronounce  their  saucy  doom ; 
The  Muse  like  some  bright  country  virgin  skowi 
Fall'n  by  mishap  among  a  knot  of  beaux; 
They,  in  their  lewd  and  fashionable  prat^ 
Rally  her  dress,  her  language,  and  her  gait; 
Spend  their  base  coin  before  the  bashful  maid. 
Current  like  copper,  and  as  often  paid : 
She,  who  on  shady  banks  has  joy'd  to  sleep 
Near  better  animals,  her  father's  sheep ; 
Shamed  and  amazed,  beholds  the  chattering  throat. 
To  think  what  cattle  she  is  got  among ; 

>  Out  of  an  oda  I  writ,  inscribed**  His  Poet."    TW  i^  "^ 
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But  with  the  odious  smell  and  sight  annoy'd, 
In  haste  she  does  th'  offensire  herd  avoid.* 

'Tis  time  to  hid  mj  friend  a  long  farewell, 
The  Muse  retreats  far  in  yon  crystal  cell ; 
Faint  inspiration  sickens  as  she  flies, 
Like  distant  echo  spent,  the  spirit  dies. 

In  this  descending  sheet  you'll  haply  find 
Some  short  refreshment  for  your  weary  mind ; 
Nought  it  contains  is  common  or  unclean. 
And,  once  drawn  up,  is  ne'er  let  down  again. 


OCCASIONED   BY 

SIR  WILLIAM  TEMPLE'S 
ILLNESS  AND  RECOVERY. 
Wriiteo  in  Deosmba.  16SS. 
Strange  to  eonceiye  how  the  same  objects  strike 
At  distant  houtv  the  mind  with  forms  so  like ! 
Whether  in  time  Deduction's  broken  chain 
Meets  and  salutes  her  sister  link  again ; 
Or  haunted  Fancy,  by  a  circling  flight, 
Comes  back  with  Joy  to  its  own  seat  at  night ; 
Or  whether  dead  Imagination's  ghost 
Oft  hovers  where  alire  it  haunted  most ; 
Or  if  Thought's  rolling  globe,  her  circle  run, 
Toms  up  old  objects  to  the  soul  her  sun ; 
Or  loTes  the  Muse  to  walk  with  conscious  pride 
O'er  the  glad  scene  whence  first  she  rose  a  bride  i-^ 
Be  what  it  will ;  late  near  yon  whisp'ring  stream, 
Where  her  own  Temple  was  her  darling  theme ; 
There  first  th^  visionary  sound  was  heard, 
When  to  poetic  view  the  Muse  appear'd. 
Such  seem'd  her  eyes,  as  when  an  evening  ray 
Gi^ea  glad  farewell  to  a  tempestuous  day ; 
AVemk  is  the  beam  to  dry  up  Nature's  tears, 
Still  every  tree  the  pendent  sorrow  wears ; 
Such  are  the  smiles  where  drops  of  crystal  show 
Approaching  joy  at  strife  with  parting  woe. 

As  when,  to  scare  th'  ungrateful  or  the  proud, 
Xempetts  long  frown,  and  thunder  threatens  loud, 
Xill  the  blest  sun,  to  give  kind  dawn  of  grace, 
I>strta  weeping  beams  across  heaven's  watery  fece ; 
^*lien  soon  the  peaceful  bow  unstring'd  is  shown, 
A  ei^  God's  dart  is  shot,  and  wrath  o'erblown  : 
Such  to  unhallow'd  sight  the  Muse  divine 
Might  seem  when  first  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine. 

MThat  mortal  change  does  in  thy  face  appear, 
Lost  youth,  she  cried,  since  first  I  met  thee  here ! 
With  how  undecent  clouds  are  overcast 
X'lay  looks,  when  every  cause  of  grief  is  past!* 
LT  XX worthy  the  glad  tidings  which  I  bring, 
L»isten  while  the  Muse  thus  teaches  thee  to  sing : 

J^  parent  earth,  burst  by  imprison'd  winds, 
ic?ai.ttera  strange  agues  o'er  men's  sickly  minds, 
^  od  abakes  the  Atheist's  knees  ;  such  ghastly  fear 
^a.te  I  beheld  on  every  face  appear ; 
,S  ild  Dorothea,**  peacelhl,  wise,  and  great, 
"rcrmbling  beheld  the  doubtful  hand  of  fate  ; 
(ild  Dorothea,  whom  we  both  have  long 
i  oC  dared  to  injure  with  our  lowly  song ; 
l>r'vng  frt>m  a  better  world,  and  chosen  then 
*  t»^  beat  companion  for  the  best  of  men  : 
,  m  some  fair  pile,  yet  spared  by  seal  and  rage, 
i^v««  pious  witness  of  a  better  age ; 
o    wnen  may  see  what  once  was  womankind, 
■^    ^l»e  &ir  shrine  of  Dorothea's  mind. 

ou  that  would  grief  describe,  come  here  and  trace 
'v^atery  footsteps  in  Dorinda's  face  :• 
^  horn  Dorinda's  face  does  ne'er  depart 
her  than  its  own  palace  in  her  heart : 

onlA  not  od«  imaiiiM  that  SwUt  had  at  this  tima  already 

ived  kla  idea  of  the  Yahoos  ? 
^  Uler  to  air  WUUam  Temple. 
.i.«dy  Temple,  a  very  aocompliihed  woman. 
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Ah,  since  our  fears  are  fled,  this  insolent  expel. 

At  least  confine  the  tyrant  to  his  cell. 

And  if  so  black   the  cloud  that   heaven's   bright 

queen  [seen? 

Shrouds  her  still  beams;  how  should  the  stars  be 
Thus  when  Dorinda  wept,  Joy  every  face  forsook, 
And  grief  fiung  sables  on  each  menial  look ; 
The  humble  tribe  moum'd  for  the  quick'ning  soul, 
That  fumish'd  spirit  and  motion  through  the  whole; 
So  would  earth's  &ee  turn  pale,  and  lUe  decay. 
Should  Heaven  suspend  to  act  but  for  a  day ; 
So  nature's  erased  convulsions  make  us  dread 
That  time  is  sick,  or  the  world's  mind  is  dead. 
Take,  youth,  these  thoughts,  large  matter  to  employ 
The  &ncy  fnmish'd  by  returning  Joy ; 
And  to  mistaken  man  these  truths  rehearse, 
Who  dare  revile  the  integrity  of  verse : 
Ah,  favourite  youth,  how  happy  is  thy  lot ! 
But  I'm  deceived,  or  thou  regsjxl'st  me  not; 
Speak,  lor  I  wait  thy  answer,  and  expect 
Thy  Just  submission  for  this  bold  neglect 

Unknown  the  forms  we  the  high-priesthood  use 
At  the  divine  appearance  of  the  Muse, 
Which  to  divulge  might  shake  profane  belief. 
And  tell  the  irreligion  of  my  grief; 
Grief  that  excused  the  tribute  of  my  knees. 
And  shaped  my  passion  in  sueh  words  as  these ! 

Malignant  goddess !  bane  to  my  repose. 
Thou  univerni  cause  of  all  my  woes ; 
Say  whence  it  comes  that  thou  art  grown  of  late 
A  poor  amusement  for  my  scorn  and  hate ; 
The  malice  thou  inspirest  I  never  fail 
On  thee  to  wreak  the  tribute  when  I  rail ; 
Fools'  commonplace  thou  art,  their  weak  ensconcing 

fort, 
Th'  appeal  of  dulness  in  the  last  resort : 
Heaven,  with  a  parent's  eye  regarding  earth, 
Deals  out  to  man  the  planet  of  his  birth : 
But  sees  thy  meteor-blase  about  me  shine. 
And,  passing  o'er,  mistakes  thee  still  for  mine : 
Ah,  should  I  tell  a  secret  yet  unknown, 
That  thou  ne'er  hadst  a  being  of  thy  own. 
But  a  wild  form  dependent  on  the  brain. 
Scattering  loose  features  o'er  the  optic  vein ; 
Troubling  the  crystal  fountain  of  the  sight. 
Which  darts  on  poet's  eyes  a  trembling  light ; 
Kindled  while  reason  sleeps,  but  quickly  flies. 
Like  antic  shapes  in  dreams,  from  waking  eyes : 
In  sum,  a  glitt'ring  voice,  a  painted  name, 
A  walking  vapour,  like  thy  sister  Fame. 
But  if  thou  be'st  what  thy  mad  votaries  prate, 
A  female  power,  loose  govem'd  thoughts  create ; 
Why  near  the  dregs  of  youth  perversely  wilt  thou 
So  highly  courted  by  the  brisk  and  gay  t  [stay, 

Wert  thou  right  woman,  thou  should'st  seom  to  look 
On  an  abandon'd  wretch  by  hopes  forsook ; 
FoiBOok  by  hopes,  ill  fortune's  last  relief, 
Assigned  for  life  to  unremitting  grief ; 
For,  let  Heaven's  ^vrath  enlarge  these  weary  days, 
If  hope  e'er  dawns  the  smallest  of  its  rays. 
Time  o'er  the  happy  takes  so  swift  a  flight. 
And  treads  so  son,  so  easy,  and  so  light. 
That  we  the  wretched,  creeping  far  behind. 
Can  scarce  th'  impression  of  his  footsteps  fiiad ; 
Smooth  as  that  airy  nymph  so  subtly  bom 
With  inoffensive  feet  o'er  standing  com  ; 
Which,  bow'd  by  evening  breese,  with  bending  stalks 
Salutes  the  weary  trav'ller  as  he  walks; 
But  o'er  the  afllicted  with  a  heavy  pace 
Sweeps  the  broad  scythe,  and  tramples  on  his  face. 
Down  falls  the  summer's  pride,  and  sadly  shows 
Nature's  bare  visage  lurrow'd  as  he  mows : 
See,  Muse,  what  havoc  in  these  looks  appear. 
These  are  the  tyrant's  trophies  of  a  year: 
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Since  hope,  his  last  mnd  greatest  foe,  is  fled, 

Despair  and  be  lodge  ever  in  its  stead ; 

March  o'er  the  ruin'd  plain  with  motion  slow, 

Still  scatt'riog  desolation  where  they  go. 

To  thee  I  owe  that  fatal  bent  of  mind, 

Still  to  unhappy  restless  thoughts  inclined ; 

To  thee,  what  oft  I  vainly  strive  to  hide, 

That  scorn  of  fools,  by  fools  mistook  for  pride ; 

From  thee  whatever  virtue  takes  its  rise. 

Grows  a  misfortune,  or  becomes  a  vice ; 

Such  were  thy  rules  to  be  poetically  great : 

**  Stoop  not  to  interest,  flattery,  or  deceit ; 

Nor  with  hired  thoughts  be  thy  devotion  paid  ; 

Learn  to  disdain  their  mercenary  aid ; 

Be  this  thy  sure  defence,  thy  brazen  wall, 

Know  no  base  action,  at  no  guilt  turn  pale : 

And  since  unhappy  distance  thus  denies 

T'  expose  thy  soul,  clad  in  this  poor  disgoise ; 

Since  thy  few  ill-presented  graces  seem 

To  breed  contempt  where  thou  hast  hoped  esteem — ' 

Madness  like  this  no  fancy  ever  seized, 
Still  to  be  cheated,  never  to  be  pleased ; 
Since  one  false  beam  of  Joy  in  sickly  minds 
Is  all  the  poor  content  delusion  finds. 
There  thy  enchantment  broke,  and  from  this  hour 
I  here  renounce  thy  visionary  power ; 
And  since  thy  essence  on  my  breath  depends. 
Thus  with  a  puff  the  whole  delusion  ends. 


WRITTEN  IN  A  LADY'S  IVORY 

TABLE-BOOK,  1698. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  every  part, 

And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heait, 

Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 

As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light ; 

Exposed  to  every  coxcomb's  eyes, 

But  hid  with  caution  from  the  wise. 

Here  you  may  read,  **  Dear  charming  saint ;" 

Beneath,  **  A  new  receipt  for  paint:" 

Here,  in  beau-spelling, "  Tru  tel  deth ;" 

There,  in  her  own,  *«  For  an  el  hreth  :" 

Here,  "  Lovely  nymph,  pronounce  my  doom  !" 

There,  "  A  safe  way  to  use  perfume  :" 

Here,  a  page  fill'd  with  billet-doux; 

On  t'other  side,  **  Laid  out  for  shoes"  — 

"  Madam,  I  die  without  your  grace" — 

"  Item,  for  half  a  yard  of  lace." 

Who  that  had  wit  would  place  it  here. 

For  every  peeping  fop  to  jeer  1 

To  think  that  your  brain's  issue  is 

Exposed  to  th'  excrement  of  his. 

In  power  of  spittle  and  a  clout. 

Whene'er  he  please  to  blot  it  out ; 

And  then,  to  heighten  the  disgrace. 

Clap  his  own  nonsense  in  the  place. 

Whoe'er  expects  to  hold  hU  part 

In  such  a  book  and  such  a  heart, 

If  he  be  wealthy  and  a  fool, 

Is  in  all  points  the  fittest  tool ; 

Of  whom  it  may  be  Justly  said, 

He's  a  gold  pencil  tipp'd  with  lead. 

MRS.  FRANCES  HARRIS'S  PETITION.  1700. 

To  their  excellencies  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,* 
The  humble  petition  of  Frances  Harris, 
Who  must  starve  and  die  a  maid  if  it  miscarries ; 
Humbly  sheweth,  that  I  went  to  warm  myself  in 

lady  Betty's**  chamber,  because  I  was  cold ; 
And  I  had  in  a  purse  seven  pounds,  four  shillings, 
and  sixpence,  besides  farthings,  in  money  and  gold; 
•  The  earli  of  Berkeley  and  of  Oftlway. 
<»  LMly  Betty  Berkeley,  afterwards  Germain. 


So  because  I  had  been  baying  things  for  my  lady 

last  night, 
I  was  resolved  to  tell  my  money,  to  see  if  it  wu  right. 
Now  you  must  know,  because  my  trunk  has  stery 

bad  lock. 
Therefore  all  the  money  I  have,  which  God  knosn 

is  a  very  small  stock, 
I  keep  in  my  pocket,  tied  about  my  middle,  nn\ 

my  smock. 
So  when  I  went  to  put  up  my  parse,  as  Ood  wotiM 

have  it,  my  smock  viras  unripped. 
And  instead  of  putting  it  into  my  pocket,  down  it 

slipp'd ; 
Then  the  bell  rung  and  I  went  down  to  pot  raj  Utlj 

to  bed; 
And  God  knowi  I  thou^t  my  money  was  u  isfe  u 

my  maidenhead. 
So  when  I  came  up  again  I  found  my  pocket  kti 

very  light ; 
But  when  I  search'd  and  miss'd  my  purse,  Lord: 

I  thought  I  should  have  sunk  outright 
**  Lord!   madam,"  says  Mary,  ♦*  how  d'ye  doT— 

**  Indeed,"  says  I,  **  never  wone  : 
But  pray,  Mary,  can  you  tell  what  I  have  done  wiu 

my  purse  1" 
**  Lord  help  me !"  says  Mary,  <*  I  never  stirr'd  o'jt 

ofthispbuse!" 
"  Nay,"  said  I,  "  I  had  it  in  lady  Betty's  chamber. 

that's  a  plain  case." 
So  Mary  got  me  to  bed,  and  covered  me  up  wans : 
Howerer,  she  stole  away  my  garters,  that  1  migfat 

do  myself  no  harm. 
So  I  tumbled  and  toss'd  all  night,  as  yoa  may  Ten 

well  think. 
But  hardly  ever  set  my  eyes  together,  or  slept  a  winli- 
So  I  was  a-dream'd,  methought  that  I  went  uA 

searched  the  folks  round. 
And  in  a  comer  of  Mrs.  Dukes's*  box,  tied  in  a  iu> 

the  money  was  found. 
So  next  morning  we  told  Whittle*^  and  be  fell  i 

swearing: 
Then  my  dame  Wadgar^  came,  and  she,  you  know. 

is  thick  of  bearing. 
**  Dame,"  said  I,  as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  **  do  ym 

know  what  a  loss  I  have  hadf* 
«'  Nay,''  says  she,  **  my  lord  Colvray'a^  folks  are  tU 

very  sad; 
For  my  loid  Dromedary  '  comes  a  Tuesday  wither 

fail." 
<*  Pugh  !"  said  I,  «*  but  that's  not  the  bosinMitbii 

I  ail." 
Says  Cary,f  says  he,  **  I  have  been  a  servant  th)« 

flve*ana-twenty  years  come  spring, 
And  in  all  the  places  I  lived  I  never  heard  of  w/^ 

a  thing." 
'*  Tea,"  says  the  steward,*  **  I  remember  wbes  I 

was  at  my  lord  Shrewsbury's, 
Such  a  thing  as  this  happened  just  about  the  time  <  f 

proosefterrtes." 
So  I  went  to  the  party  suspected,  and  I  fbusd  h^ 

full  of  grief : 
(Now  you  must  know  of  all  things  in  the  world  1 

hate  a  thief:) 
However,  I  was  resolved  to  bring  the  diseourse  «lili 

about : 
<'  Mrs.  Dukes,"  said  I,   **  here's   an  ugly  scokn! 

has  happened  out : 

*  Wife  to  one  of  the  footmen. 

*>  The  earl  of  Berkeley  '•  valet     '  The  old  deaf  hmmkmf^ 

*  Oalway. 

*  The  earl  of  Drogheda.  who.  with  the  priaaate,  wn^vKttd 
the  two  earli  then  lords  Jaitlcei  of  Ireland. 

'Qerk  of  the  kitchen. 

f  Ferris ;  termed  in  his  Joornal  a  acomidnl  dog. 
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'Tia  not  thftt  I  ▼alue  the  money  three  tkipe  of  a 

louse  \* 
But  the  thing  I  tUnd  upon  is  the  credit  of  the  house. 
*Ti«  true,  seveo  poundi*  four  ehilUxigt,  and  sixpence 

makee  a  great  hole  in  my  wages : 
Besides,  as  they  say,  service  is  no  inheritanee  in 

these  ages. 
Now  Mia.  Dukes  you  know,  and  everybody  under- 
stands. 
That,  though  'tis  hard  to  judge,  yet  money  can't  go 

without  hands." 
«•  The  devil  take  me  \"  said  she  (blessing  herself), 

"  if  erer  I  saw't!" 
So  she  roar'd  Eke  a  bedlam,  as  though  I  had  call'd 

her  all  to  naught. 
So  you  know,  what  could  I  say  to  her  any  more  Y 
I  e'en  left  her,  and  came  away  as  wise  as  I  was 

before. 
Well ;  but  then  they  would  have  had  me  gone  to 

the  cunning  man : 
"  ^o,"  said  I,  **  'tis  the  same  thing,  the  chaplain^ 

iriJi  be  here  anon." 
So   the  chaplain  came  in.     Now  the  serrants  say  he 

ia  my  sweetheart. 
Because  he's  always  in  my  chamber,  and  I  always 

take  his  part. 
So  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  before  I  was  aware, 

out  I  blunder*d, 
**  fareon,**  said  I,  "  can  you  cast  a  naUvify  when  a 

body's  plunder'df 
(Now  you  must  know  he  hates  to  be  called  jMirson, 

like  the  devil  /) 
**  Truly,"  says  he,  **  Mrs.  Nab,  it  might  become  you 

to  be  more  civil ; 
If  joar  money  be  gone,  as  a  learned  divine  says,<^ 

d'ye  aee. 
You  are  no  text  for  my  handling;  so  take  that 

Irom  me: 
I  was  never  taken  for  a  coi^wrer  before,  I'd  have  you 

to  know." 
**  Lord !"  said  I,  *'  don't  be  angry,  I  am  sure  I  never 

thought  you  so ; 
Tou  know  I  honour  the  cloth;    I  design  to  be  a 

parson's  wife ; 
I  nerer  took  one  in  your  coat  for  a  conjurer  in  all 

tnj  life." 
With  that  he  twisted  his  girdle  at  me  like  a  rope,  as 

vrho  should  say, 
**  'Sovr  you  may  go  hang  yourself  for  me !"  and  so 

vrent  avray. 
Well :  I  thought  I  should  have  swoon'd.     "  Lord !" 

■aid  I,  «<  what  shall  Idol 
I  ha-ve  lost  my  money  and  shall  lose  my  true  love 

too!" 
Then  my  lord  call'd  me :   "  Harry,"  ^  said  my  lord, 

**  don't  cry ; 
I'll   give  you  something  toward  thy  loss :"  **  And," 

■ays  my  lady,  **  so  will  I." 
*^  Oh  !  but,"  said  I,  <*  what  if,  after  all,  the  chaplain 

w^on't  come  to  t" 
For  that,  he  said  (an't  please  your  excellencies),  I 

must  petition  you, 
The  premises  tenderly  considered,  I  desire  your  ex- 
cellencies' protection, 
A  ad  that  I  may  have  a  share  in  next  Sunday's  collec- 
tion; 
And  over  and  above,  that  I  may  have  your  excellen- 
cies' letter, 
With  an  order  for  the  chaplain  aforesaid,  or,  instead 

of  him,  a  better : 


*  A  osoal  nying  of  hen.  ^  Swift. 

«  Dr.  Boltoa,  on«  of  the  chaplains. 

^  A  c»at  word  of  lord  and  lady  Berkeley  to  Mn.  Hanla. 


And  then  your  poor  petitioner,  both  night  and  day, 
Or  the  chaplain  (for  'tis  his  trnde)^  as  in  duty  bound, 
shall  ever/iray. 

A  BALLAD  ON  THE  GAME  OF   TRAFFIC. 
Written  at  the  eaille  d  Dublin,  UM. 

My  lord,*  to  find  out  who  must  deal, 

Delivers  cards  about. 
But  the  first  knave  does  seldom  fail 

To  find  the  doctor  out. 
But  then  his  honour  cried,  Oadiooks ! 

And  seem'd  to  knit  his  brow : 
For  on  a  knave  he  never  looks 

But  h'  thinks  upon  Jack  How> 
My  lady,  though  she  is  no  player, 

Some  bungling  partner  takes. 
And,  wedged  in  comer  of  a  chair. 

Takes  snuff  and  holds  the  stakes. 
Dame  Floyd  looks  out  in  grave  suspense 

For  pair  royals  and  sequents ; 
But  wisely  cautious  of  her  pence. 

The  castle  seldom  frequents. 
Quoth  Herries,  fairly  putting  cases, 

I'd  won  it  on  my  word. 
If  I  had  but  a  pair  of  aces, 

And  could  pick  up  a  third. 
But  Weston  has  a  new-cast  govm 

On  Sundays  to  be  fine  in, 
And  if  she  can  but  win  a  crown, 

'Twill  Just  new  dye  the  lining. 
**  With  these  is  parson  Swift, 

Not  knowing  how  to  spend  his  time. 
Does  make  a  wretched  shift. 

To  deafen  them  with  puns  and  rhyme.'* 

A  BALLAD. 
To  the  tune  of  the  Catpaxse.*  Written  in  Auguat,  not. 

I. 
Omcb  on  a  time,  as  old  stories  rehearse, 

A  friar  would  need  show  his  talent  in  Latin ; 
But  was  sorely  put  to't  in  the  midst  of  a  verse, 
Because  he  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  In ; 
Then  all  in  the  place 
He  left  a  void  space. 
And  so  went  to  bed  in  a  desperate  case : 
When  behold,  the  next  morning,  a  wonderful  riddle ! 
He  found  it  was  strangely  filled  up  in  the  middle. 
Cho.  Let  censuring  critics  then  think  what  they 
list  on't ;  [ant  t 

Who  would  not  write  verses  with  such  an  assist- 

II. 
This  put  me  the  friar  into  an  amazement ; 

For  he  wisely  oonsider'd  it  must  be  a  sprite  ; 
That  he  came  throu{^  the  keyhole,  or  in  at  the  case- 
ment; [and  write; 
And  it  needs  must  be  one  that  could  both  read 
Tet  he  did  not  know 
If  it  were  friend  or  foe, 
Or  whether  it  came  from  above  or  below ; 
Howe'er,  it  was  civil,  in  angel  or  elf. 
For  he  ne'er  could  have  filled  it  so  well  of  himself. 
Cho.  Let  censuring,  Ac. 

in. 

Even  so  master  Doctor  had  pussled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand ; 

He  had  mix'd  little  vHt  with  a  great  deal  of  pains, 
Wlien  he  found  a  new  help  m)m  invisible  hand. 

•  The  earl  of  Berkeley.  ^  Paymaiter  to  the  army. 

•  Lady  Betty  Berkeley,  finding  the  preoedinf  venee  in  the 
aathor'e  room  unftniehed.  wrote  under  them  the  condadlnx 
•Unxa.  which  K»ve  occaaioo  to  thk  ballad,  written  by  the 
author  in  a  counterfeit  hand,  ai  if  a  third  peraon  had  done  it. 
— ^wirr. 
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Then,  good  doctor  8wift» 
Fay  thanks  for  the  gift. 
For  you  freely  must  own  you  were  at  a  dead  lift  ; 
And,  though  some  malicious  young  spirit  did  do*t. 
You  may  know  by  the  hand  it  had  no  cloven  foot. 
Cho.  Let  censuring,  ftc. 


THE  DISCOVERY. 


Thx  following  lines  probably  had  loma  ihare  In  detenntnlog 
the  earl  to  get  rid  of  eo  nntraetable  a  dependent,  by  gmtifying 
him  with  aliving. 

When  wise  lord  Berkeley  first  came  here,* 

Statesmen  and  mob  expected  wonder*, 
Nor  thought  to  find  so  great  a  peer 

Ere  a  week  past  committing  blunders. 
Till  on  a  day  cut  out  by  fate, 

When  folks  came  thick  to  make  their  court, 
Out  slipp'd  a  mystery  of  state. 

To  give  the  town  and  country  sport. 
Now  enters  Bush  ^  with  new  state  airs, 

His  lordship's  premier  minister ; 
And  who  in  all  profound  affiiirs 

Is  held  as  needful  as  his  dyster.c 
With  head  reclining  on  his  shoulder 

He  deals  and  hears  mysterious  chat. 
While  every  ignorant  beholder 

Asks  of  his  neighbour,  who  is  that? 
With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord, 

The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due. 
He  twitch'd  his  sleeve,  and  stole  a  word ; 

Then  to  a  comer  both  withdrew. 
Imagine  now  my  lord  and  Bush 

Whispering  in  Junto  most  profound, 
Like  good  king  Fhys  and  good  king  Ush,' 

While  all  the  rest  stood  gaping  round. 
At  length  a  spark,  not  too  well  bred. 

Of  forward  face  and  ear  acute. 
Advanced  on  tiptoe,  lean'd  his  head, 

To  overhear  the  grand  dispute : 
To  learn  what  northern  kings  design. 

Or  from  Whitehall  some  new  express. 
Papists  disarm'd  or  fall  of  coin  ; 

For  sure  (thought  he)  it  can't  be  less. 
My  lord,  said  Bu^  a  iHend  and  I, 

Disguised  in  two  old  threadbare  coats, 
Ere  morning's  dawn,  stole  out  to  spy 

How  markets  went  for  hay  and  oats. 
With  that  he  draws  two  handfuls  out. 

The  one  was  oats,  the  other  hay  ; 
Futs  this  to's  excellency's  snout, 

And  begs  he  would  the  other  weigh. 
My  lord  seems  pleased,  but  still  directs 

By  all  means  to  bring  down  the  rates ; 
Then,  with  a  congee  circumflex, 

Bush,  smiling  round  on  all,  retreats. 
Our  listener  stood  awhile  confused. 

But  gathering  spirits,  wisely  ran  for% 
Enraged  to  see  the  world  abused. 

By  two  such  whispering  kings  of  Brentford. 

THE  PROBLEM. 
"  niat  my  lord  Berkeley  ttinlu  when  he  is  in  love." 

Did  ever  problem  thus  perplex. 
Or  more  employ  the  female  sex  1 
So  sweet  a  passion,  who  would  think, 
Jove  ever  form'd  to  make  a  stink ! 
The  ladies  vow  and  swear  they'll  try 
Whether  it  be  a  truth  or  lie. 

*  To  Ireland  as  one  of  the  loida  Jnrtleea. 

-XSjli*  ^"J"w  »'»,?«*»»«l  tariauatkm.  oMaiaed  ttie  post  of 
Meretary^  which  had  been  promlaed  to  Swift. 

*  sir*  Tbl^eh^.^''  ^^  """^  ^  ~"~**- 


Love's  fire,  it  seems,  like  inward  hssC, 
Works  in  my  lord  by  stool  and  sweat, 
Which  brings  a  stink  from  every  port, 
And  from  behind  and  from  before ; 
Yet,  what  is  wonderful  to  tell  it. 
None  but  the  favourite  nymph  can  smell  it. 
But  now,  to  solve  the  natural  cause 
By  sober  philosophic  laws ; 
Whether  all  passions,  when  in  ferment, 
Work  out  as  anger  does  in  vermin ; 
So,  when  a  weasel  you  torment. 
You  find  his  passion  by  his  scent. 
We  read  of  kings  who  in  a  fright. 
Though  on  a  throne,  would  fall  to  sb-% 
Beside  all  this,  deep  scholars  know 
That  the  main  string  of  Cupid's  bow 
Once  on  a  time  was  an  »-^  gut ; 
Now  to  a  nobler  office  put. 
By  favour  or  desert  preferr'd 
From  glTing  passage  to  a  t — ; 
But  stUl,  though  &(*d  among  the  stsn. 
Does  sympathise  with  human  a — . 
Thus,  when  you  feel  a  hard-bound  breech, 
Conclude  love's  bowstring  at  full  stretch, 
Till  the  kind  looseness  comes,  and  then 
Conclude  the  bow  relax'd  again. 

And  now,  the  ladies  all  are  bent 
To  try  the  great  experiment. 
Ambitious  of  a  regent's  heart. 
Spread  all  their  charms  to  catch  a  f— . 
Watching  the  first  unsaToury  wind. 
Some  ply  before  and  some  behind. 
My  lord,  on  fire  amid  the  dames, 
F — ts  like  a  laurel  in  the  flames. 
The  &ir  approach  the  speaking  part. 
To  try  the  back  way  to  his  heart. 
For,  as  when  we  a  gun  discharge. 
Although  the  bore  be  ne'er  so  large. 
Before  the  flame  from  mussle  burst, 
Just  at  the  breech  it  flashes  first ; 
So  from  my  lord  bis  passion  broke, 
He  f—d  first,  and  then  he  spoke. 

The  ladies  vanish  in  the  smother. 
To  confer  notes  with  one  another ; 
And  now  they  all  agreed  to  name 
Whom  each  one  thought  the  happy  daaw. 
Quoth  Neal,  whate'er  the  rest  may  think, 
I'm  sure  'twas  I  that  smelt  the  stink. 
You  smell  the  stink!  by  G— d,  you  lie, 
Quoth  Ross,  for  I'll  be  sworn  'twas  I. 
Ladies,  quoth  Levens,  pray  forbear ; 
Let's  not  fall  out ;  we  all  had  share ; 
And  by  the  most  I  can  discover, 
My  lord's  a  universal  lover. 


THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SALAMiNDKR 

noA. 

[From  Fliny,  Nat.  Hin.  lib.  x.  e.  67.  lib.  zxiz.  e.  L] 

At  the  liege  of  Namur  lord  Cntts  conunaaded  ud  bodidt 
sttmning  party,  and  displayed  eaeh  oool  intretddhy  fhii  bt «« 
eaapUmented  with  the  name  of  the  Salamawfer.  h  if  ttescior 
of  flame  and  terror  had  been  his  proper  nlHimit 

As  mastiff  dogs,  in  modem  phrase,  arc 

Call'd  Pon^tey,  Seyno,  and  Oflsor; 

As  pies  and  daws  ars  often  styled 

With  christian  nicknames,  like  a  child; 

As  we  say  IfonjtSMr  to  an  ape. 

Without  offence  to  human  shape ; 

So  men  have  gut  from  bird  and  brute 

Names  that  would  best  their  nature  sait- 

The  LioHf  Eagle,  Fox^  and  Boor, 

Were  heroes'  titles  heretofore, 

Bestow'd  as  hieroglyphics  fit 

To  show  their  valour,  strengtfai  or  wit: 
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For  what  is  understood  hyfitmet 

Betides  the  getting  of  a  namef 

But  e*er  since  men  invented  gons, 

A  different  way  their  fimcy  rons : 

To  paint  a  hero,  we  inquire 

For  something  that  will  conquer ^tf. 

Would  you  describe  7\irmne  or  Trump  t 

Think  of  a  bucket  or  a  pump. 

Are  these  too  lowY — ^then  find  out  grander, 

Call  my  lord  Cutts  a  Saiamander, 

'Tis  well ; — ^but  since  we  Iitc  among 

Detractors  with  an  evil  tongue, 

Who  may  object  against  the  terra, 

Pliny  shall  prove  what  we  affirm  : 

Pliny  shall  prove,  and  we'll  apply, 

And  ril  be  judged  by  standers-by. 

First,  then,  our  author  has  defined 
This  reptile  of  the  serpent  kind. 
With  gaudy  coat,  and  shining  train ; 
But  loathsome  spots  his  body  stain : 
Out  from  some  hole  obscure  he  flies, 
When  rains  descend  and  tempests  rise. 
Till  the  sun  clean  the  air ;  and  then 
Crawls  back  neglected  to  his  den. 

So,  when  the  war  has  raised  a  storm, 
I've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form, 
All  stain'd  with  infiuny  and  vice, 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice, 
Burnish  and  make  a  gaudy  show, 
Become  a  general,  peer,  and  beau, 
Till  peace  has  made  the  sky  serene, 
Then  shrink  into  its  hole  again. 
**  All  this  we  grant — ^why  then,  look  yonder. 
Sure  that  must  be  a  Salamander !" 

Further,  we  are  by  Pliny  told, 
This  serpent  is  extremely  cold ; 
So  cold,  that,  put  it  In  the  fire, 
'Twill  make  the  very  flames  expire : 
Besides,  it  spews  a  filthy  froth 
(Whether  through  rage  or  love,  or  both) 
Of  matter  purulent  and  white, 
Which,  happening  on  the  skin  to  light. 
And  there  corrupting  to  a  wound. 
Spreads  leprosy  and  baldnci^s  round. 

So  hare  I  seen  a  batter'd  beau. 
By  age  and  claps  grown  cold  as  snow, 
Whose  breath  or  touch,  where'er  he  came. 
Blew  out  love's  torch,  or  chill'd  the  flame : 
And  shcmld  some  nymph  who  ne'er  was  cruel. 
Like  Cvleton  cheap,  or  lamed  Du-Ruel, 
Receive  the  filth  which  he  ejects. 
She  soon  would  find  the  same  efiiects, 
Her  tainted  carcase  to  pursue. 
As  from  the  salamander's  spew ; 
A  dismal  shedding  of  her  locks, 
And,  if  no  leprosy,  a  pox. 
'*  Then  I'll  appeal  to  each  bystander, 
If  this  be  not  a  Salamander  1" 

TO  THE  EARL  OF  PETERBOROUGH. 

Wlio  comaMiidsd  the  Britiah  foraea  te  Spaia. 
Mo&DAifTO  fills  the  trump  of  fame. 
The  christian  worlds  his  deeds  proclaim. 
And  prints  are  crowded  with  his  name. 

In  Journeys  he  outrides  the  post. 
Sits  up  till  midnight  with  his  host, 
Talks  politics,  and  gives  the  toast. 

Knows  every  prince  in  Europe's  face. 
Flies  like  a  squib  from  place  to  place, 
And  traTels  not,  but  runs  a  race. 

From  Paris  gasette  a-la-main. 
This  day'a  arrived,  without  his  train, 
Mordanto  in  a  week  from  Spain.^ 


A  messenger  comes  all  a-reek 
Mordanto  at  Madrid  to  seek ; 
He  left  the  town  above  a  week. 

Next  day  the  postboy  winds  his  horn, 
And  rides  through  Dover  in  the  mom  : 
Mordanto's  landed  from  Leghorn. 

Mordanto  gallops  on  alone. 
The  roads  are  with  his  followers  strewn, 
This  breaks  a  girth,  and  that  a  bone ; 

His  body  active  as  his  mind. 
Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind, 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind. 

A  skeleton  in  outward  figure, 
His  meagre  corpse,  though  full  of  vigour, 
Would  halt  behind  him  were  it  bigger. 

So  .wonderful  his  expedition, 
When  you  have  not  the  least  suspicion, 
He's  with  you  like  an  apparition. 

Shines  in  all  climates  like  a  star ; 
In  senates  bold,  and  fierce  in  war ; 
A  land  commander  and  a  tar : 

Heroic  actions  early  bred  in, 
Ne'er  to  be  match'd  in  modern  reading. 
But  by  his  namesake  Charles  of  Sweden. 


ON  THE  UNION.  | 

Thb  queen  has  lately  lost  a  part 

Of  her  BNTiHBLT-ENOLniH*  heart. 

For  want  of  which,  by  way  of  botch. 

She  pieced  it  up  again  with  Scotch. 

Bless' d  revolution !  which  creates 

Divided  hearta,  united  states ! 

See  how  the  double  nation  lies. 

Like  a  rich  coat  with  skirts  of  frise : 

As  if  a  man,  in  making  posies, 

Should  bundle  thistles  up  with  roses. 

Who  ever  yet  a  union  saw 

Of  kingdoms  without  faith  or  law  1 

Henceforward  let  no  statesman  dare 

A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare  ; 

Lest  he  should  call  our  commonweal, 

A  vessel  with  a  double  keel : 

Which  Just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  mann'd 

And  got  about  a  league  from  land. 

By  change  of  wind  to  leeward  side. 

The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide. 

Bo  tossing  fiiction  will  o'erwhelm 

Our  crasy  double-bottom'd  realm. 

TO  MRS.  BIDDY  FLOYD ; 

Or,  the  reoaipk  to  fona  a  bMuty,  1708. 
Whbx  Cupid  did  his  grandaire  Jove  entreat 
To  form  some  beautv  by  a  new  receipt, 
Jove  sent,  and  found,  far  in  a  country  scene. 
Truth,  innocence,  good  nature,  look  serene : 
From  which  ingredients  first  the  dext'rous  boy 
Pick'd  the  demure,  the  awkward,  and  the  coy. 
The  Graces  from  the  court  did  next  provide 
Breeding,  and  wit,  and  air,  and  decent  pride : 
These  Venus  cleans  from  every  spurious  grain 
Of  nice  coquet,  affected,  pert,  and  vain. 
Jove  mix'd  up  all,  and  the  best  clay  employ'd ; 
Then  call'd  the  happy  composition  Flotd. 

THE  REVERSE 

(to  swift's  ve&sbs  ok  biddt  flotd); 

OR  MRS.  CLUDD. 

Vbnus  one  day,  as  story  goes. 
But  for  what  reason  no  man  knows, 
•The  BoMo  OB  qosea  Aaae'i  ooioaatftoa  atdal. 
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In  auUen  mood  and  grave  deport, 

Trudged  it  away  to  Jove's  high  court ; 

And  Uiere  his  godship  did  entreat 

To  look  out  for  his  best  receipt : 

And  make  a  monster  strange  and  odd, 

Abhorr'd  by  man  and  every  god. 

Jove,  ever  kind  to  ail  the  fair, 

Nor  e'er  refused  a  lady's  prayer, 

Straight  oped  'scrutoire,  and  forth  he  took 

A  neatly  bound  and  well-gilt  book ; 

Sure  sign  that  nothing  enter* d  there 

But  what  was  very  choice  and  rare. 

Scarce  had  he  tum'd  a  page  or  two, — 

It  might  be  more,  for  aught  I  knew  ; 

But,  be  the  matter  more  or  less,  ' 

'Mong  friends  'twill  break  no  squares,  I  guess  ;- 

Then,  smiling,  to  the  dame  quoth  he, 

Here's  one  will  fit  you  to  a  T. 

But,  as  the  writing  doth  prescribe, 

'Tis  fit  the  ingredients  we  provide. 

Away  he  went,  and  search'd  the  stews. 

And  every  street  about  the  Mews ; 

Diseases,  impudence,  and  lies. 

Are  found  and  brought  him  in  a  trice. 

From  Hackney  then  he  did  provide 

A  clumsy  air  and  awkward  pride ; 

From  lady's  toilet  next  he  brought 

Noise,  scandal,  and  malicious  thought. 

These  Jove  put  in  an  old  close-stool. 

And  with  them  mix'd  the  vain,  the  fool. 

But  now  came  on  his  greatest  care, 
Of  what  he  should  his  paste  prepare ; 
For  common  clay  or  finer  mould 
Was  much  too  good  such  stuff  to  hold.       , 
At  last  he  wisely  thought  on  mud  ; 
So  raised  it  up,  and  call'd  it — Cludd. 
With  this,  the  lady,  well  content. 
Low  curtsied,  and  away  she  went. 

APOLLO  OUTWITTED. 

TO  THE   HONOURABLE   MRS.   FINCH,* 
Under  her  nune  of  Ardelia. 
Ph(ebu8,  now  shortening  every  shade, 

Up  to  the  northern  tropic  came. 
And  thence  beheld  a  lovely  maid 
Attending  on  a  ro}'al  dame. 

The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays, 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach ; 

But  fenced  his  head  with  his  own  bays 
Before  he  durst  the  nymph  approach. 

Under  those  sacred  leaves,  secure 
From  common  lightning  of  the  skies. 

He  fondly  thought  he  might  endure 
The  flashes  of  Ardelia's  eyes. 

The  nymph,  who  oft  had  read  in  books 
Of  that  bright  god  whom  bards  invoke, 

Soon  knew  Apollo  by  his  looks. 
And  guess'd  his  business  ere  he  spoke. 

He,  in  the  old  celestial  cant, 

Confess'd  his  flame,  and  swore  by  Styx, 
Whate'er  she  would  desire,  to  grant — 

But  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  tricks. 

Ovid  had  wam'd  her  to  beware 

Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air. 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies. 

Howe'er,  she  gave  no  fiat  denial. 

As  having  malice  in  her  heart ; 
And  was  resolved  upon  a  trial, 

To  cheat  the  god  in  his  own  art. 
*  Afterwards  oounteag  of  Winchelsea. 


**  Hear  my  request,"  the  virgin  said ; 

**  Let  which  I  please  of  all  the  Nine 
Attend  whene'er  I  want  their  aid. 

Obey  my  call,  and  only  mine." 

By  vow  obliged,  by  passion  led, 
The  god  could  not  refuse  her  prayer : 

He  waved  his  wreath  thrice  o'er  her  hesd, 
Thrice  mutter'd  something  to  the  sir. 

And  now  he  thought  to  seize  his  doe ; 

But  she  the  charm  already  tried : 
Thalia  heard  the  call,  and  flew 

To  wait  at  bright  Ardelia's  side. 

On  sight  of  this  celestial  prude, 
Apollo  thought  it  vain  to  stay ; 

Nor  in  her  presence  durst  be  rude. 
But  made  his  leg  and  went  away. 

He  hoped  to  find  some  lucky  hour. 
When  on  their  queen  the  Muses  wait ; 

But  Pallas  owns  Ardelia's  power : 
For  vows  divine  are  kept  by  Fate. 

Then,  full  of  rage,  Apollo  spoke : 
"  Deceitful  nymph !  I  see  thy  art ; 

And  though  I  can't  my  gift  revoke, 
I'll  disappoint  its  nobler  part. 

*'  Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 
And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame ; 

With  every  Muse  to  grace  thy  song, 
May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name ! 

"  Of  modest  poets  be  thou  first ; 

To  silent  shades  repeat  thy  verse. 
Till  Fame  and  Echo  almost  burst. 

Yet  hardly  dare  one  line  rehearse. 

«  And  last,  my  vengeance  to  complete, 
May'st  thou  descend  to  take  renowD, 

Prevailed  on  by  the  thing  you  hate, 
A  Whig !  and  one  that  weaia  a  gown  !** 

YANBRUGH'S  HOUSE, 
Built  ttom  the  rains  of  Whitehall  that  waa  bant.  1  W> 
In  times  of  old,  when  Time  was  young, 
And  poets  their  own  verses  aung, 
A  verse  would  draw  a  stone  or  beam, 
That  now  would  overload  a  team ; 
Lead  them  a  dance  of  many  a  mile, 
Then  rear  them  to  a  goodly  pile. 
Each  number  had  its  diflerent  power; 
Heroic  strains  could  build  a  tower ; 
Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  atones ; 
A  lyric  ode  would  slate ;  a  catch 
Would  tile ;  an  epigram  would  thatch. 

But,  to  their  own' or  landlord's  cost. 
Now  poets  feel  this  art  is  losL 
Not  one  of  all  our  tuneful  throng 
Can  raise  a  lodging  for  a  song. 
For  Jove  consider'd  well  the  case. 
Observed  they  grew  a  numerous  race ; 
And  should  they  build  as  fast  at  writer 
'Twould  ruin  undertakers  quite. 
This  evil,  therefore,  to  prevent. 
He  wisely  changed  tbm  element : 
On  earth  the  god  of  wealth  was  made 
Sole  patron  of  the  building  trade ; 
Leaving  the  wits  the  spacious  air, 
With  licence  to  build  castles  there : 
And  *tis  conceived  their  old  pretence 
To  lodge  in  garrets  comes  from  thence. 

Premising  thus,  in  modem  way. 
The  better  half  we  have  to  say ; 
Sing,  Muse,  the  house  of  poet  Yan 
In  higher  strains  than  we  began* 
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Ytn  (for  'tis  fit  the  reader  know  it) 
It  both  a  herald  *  and  a  poet ; 
No  wonder  then  if  nicely  skilPd 
In  both  capacities  to  buUd. 
As  herald,  he  can  in  a  day 
Repair  a  house  gone  to  decay ; 
Or,  by  achievements,  arms,  derice, 
Erect  a  new  one  in  a  trice ; 
And  as  a  poet,  he  has  skill 
To  boild  in  speculation  still. 
**  Great  JoTe  V  he  cried,  **  the  art  restore 
To  boild  by  terse  as  heretofore. 
And  make  my  Muse  the  architect ; 
What  palaces  shall  we  erect  1 
No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames ; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise, 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies." 

Jove  smiled,  and,  like  a  gentle  god, 
Consenting  with  the  usual  nod. 
Told  Van,  he  knew  his  talent  best, 
And  left  the  choice  to  his  own  breast. 
So  Van  resolved  to  write  a  larce  ; 
But,  well  perceiving  wit  was  scarce, 
Widi  cunning  that  defect  supplies, 
Takes  a  French  play  as  lawful  prise  ; 
Steals  thence  his  plot  and  every  Joke, 
Not  once  suspecting  Jove  would  smoke ; 
And  (like  a  wag  set  down  to  write) 
Would  whisper  to  himself,  "  a  biie," 
Then,  from  this  motley  mingled  style, 
Proceeded  to  erect  his  pile. 
So  men  of  old,  to  gain  renown,  did 
Build  Babel  with  Uieir  tongues  confounded. 
Jove  saw  the  cheat,  hut  thought  it  best 
To  turn  the  matter  to  a  jest; 
Down  from  Olympns*  top  he  slides. 
Laughing  as  if  he'd  burst  his  sides  : 
Ay,  thoug^ht  the  god,  are  these  your  tricks  1 
Why  then  old  plays  deserve  old  bricks ; 
And  since  you're  sparing  of  your  stuff, 
Tonr  building  shall  be  small  enough. 
He  spake,  and  grudging,  lent  his  aid ; 
Th*  experienced  bricks,  that  knew  their  trade, 
(As  being  bricks  at  second  hand,) 
Now  moTe,  and  now  in  order  stand. 

The  building,  as  the  poet  writ. 
Rose  in  proportion  to  his  wit-— 
And  first  the  prologue  built  a  wall, 
So  wide  as  to  encompass  all. 
The  scene,  a  wood,  produced  no  more 
Than  a  few  scrubby  trees  before. 
The  plot  aa  yet  lay  deep ;  and  so 
A  cellar  next  was  dug  below; 
But  this  a  vvork  so  hard  was  found, 
Two  acts  it  cost  him  under  ground. 
Two  other  acts,  we  may  presume, 
Were  spent  in  building  each  a  room. 
Thus  fru'  advanced,  be  made  a  shift 
To  raise  m  roof  with  act  the  fifth. 
The  epilogue  behind  did  frame 
A  place,  not  decent  here  to  name. 

Now,  poets  from  all  quarters  ran 
To  see  the  house  of  brother  Van ; 
Look*d  high  and  low,  walk'd  often  round ; 
Bat  no  such  house  was  to  be  found. 
One  aaks  the  watermen  hard  by, 
**  Where  may  the  poet's  palace  liel" 
Another  of  the  Thames  inquires 
If  he  has  seen  its  gilded  spires  1 
At  length  they  in  the  rubbish  spy 
A  thing  zeaembling  a  goose*pie. 


Thither  in  haste  tito  poets  throng, 
And  gaae  in  silent  wonder  long. 
Till  one  in  raptures  thus  began 
To  praise  the  pile  end  builder  Van  :^- 

**  Thrice  happy  poet !  who  may'st  trail 
Thy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail ; 
Or  hamessM  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  Journeys  in  it  Uke  a  chaise ; 
Or  in  a  boat  whene'er  thou  wilt 
Canst  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tilt ! 
Capacious  house !  'tis  own'd  by  all 
Thou'rt  vrell  contrived,  though  thou  art  small ; 
For  every  wit  in  Britain's  isle 
May  lodge  within  thy  spacious  pile. 
Like  Bacchus  thou,  as  poets  feign, 
Thy  mother  burnt,  art  bom  again. 
Bom  like  a  phcenix  from  the  flame : 
But  neither  bulk  nor  shape  the  same ; 
As  animals  of  largest  sise 
Corrupt  to  maggots,  worms,  and  files ; 
A  type  of  modem  wit  and  style. 
The  rubbish  of  an  ancient  pile ; 
So  chemists  boast  they  have  a  power 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flower 
Some  frdnt  resemblance  to  produce. 
But  not  the  virtue,  taste,  or  juice. 
So  modem  rhymers  wisely  blast 
The  poetry  of  ages  past ; 
Which,  after  they  have  overthrown. 
They  from  its  ruins  build  their  own." 


Sir  Jobs  Vi 
voi^  I* 


ihragh,  Ihea  Oaisncienx  kiag  ofsras. 


THE  HISTORY  OF  VANBRUGH'S  HOUSE. 

ITOB. 

When  mother  Cludd  had'  rose  from  play, 
And  call'd  to  take  the  cards  away. 
Van  saw,  but  seem'd  not  to  regard. 
How  miss  pick'd  every  painted  card. 
And,  busy  both  with  hand  and  eye. 
Soon  rear'd  a  house  two  stories  hi^. 
Van's  genius,  without  thought  or  lecture. 
Is  hugely  tum'd  to  architecture : 
He  vieVd  the  edifice,  and  smUed, 
Yow'd  it  was  pretty  for  a  child : 
It  was  so  perfect  in  its  kind, 
He  kept  the  model  in  his  mind. 

But  when  he  found  the  boys  at  play. 
And  saw  them  dabbling  in  their  day. 
He  stood  behind  a  stall  to  lurk. 
And  mark  the  progress  of  their  work ; 
With  true  delight  observed  them  all 
Baking  up  mud  to  build  a  wall. 
The  plan  he  much  admired,  and  took 
The  model  in  his  table-book  : 
Thought  himself  now  exactly  skill'd. 
And  so  resolved  a  house  to  build  : 
A  real  house,  with  rooms  and  stairs, 
Five  times  at  least  as  big  as  theirs ; 
Taller  than  miss's  by  two  yards ; 
Not  a  sham  thing  of  clay  or  cards : 
And  so  he  did ;  for  in  a  while 
He  bnilt  up  such  a  monstrous  pile, 
That  no  two  chairmen  could  be  found 
Able  to  lift  it  frrom  the  ground. 
Still  at  Whitehall  it  stands  in  view. 
Just  hi  the  place  where  first  it  grew ; 
There  all  the  little  schoolboys  ran, 
Envying  to  see  themselves  outdone. 

From  such  deep  rudiments  as  these, 
Van  is  become,  by  due  degrees. 
For  building  famed,  and  justly  reckon'd, 
At  court,  Vitravius  the  Second : 
No  wonder,  since  wise  authors «how 
That  best  foundations  must  be  low ; 
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BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 


And  now.  the  duke  has  wisely  U'en  him 
To  be  his  architect  at  Blenheim. 

But  ndllery  at  once  apart. 
If  this  rule  holds  in  eTery  art ; 
Or  if  his  grace  were  no  more  skill'd  in 
The  art  of  battering  walls  than  building* 
We  might  expect  to  see  next  year 
A  mousetrap-man  chief  engineer. 

BAUCIS  AND  PHILEMON. 

ON    THB    BVXR-UillBNTED     LOSS   OT    THX  TWO  TBW- 
TBBBS  IN  THB  PABISU  OF  CHILTHORNE,  80MBIUIBT. 

170S. 
ImHated  from  the  eighth  boak  of  Ovid. 
In  ancient  times,  as  story  tells, 
The  saints  would  often  leare  their  cells. 
And  stroll  about,  but  hide  their  quality. 
To  try  good  people's  ho^itality. 
It  happened  on  a  winter  night. 
As  authors  of  the  legend  write, 
Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trader 
Taking  their  tour  in  masquerade, 
DisguiB'd  in  Utter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  Tillage  down  in  Kent ; 
Where,  in  the  strollers'  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain. 
Tried  erery  tone  might  pity  win ; 
But  not  a  soul  would  let  them  in. 

Our  wandering  saints,  in  woful  state, . 
Treated  at  this  ungodly  rate. 
Having  through  all  the  TUlage  pass'd. 
To  a  small  cottage  came  at  last 
Where  dwelt  a  ^K>d  old  honest  ye'man, 
Caird  in  the  neighbourhood  Philemon ; 
Who  kindly  did  these  saints  invite 
In  his  poor  hut  to  pass  the  night ; 
And  then  the  hospitable  sire 
Bid  goody  Baucis  mend  the  fire ; 
While  he  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook. 
And  freely  from  the  fattest  side 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried ; 
Then  stepped  aside  to  fetch  them  drink, 
Fiird  a  large  jug  up  to  the  brink. 

And  saw  it  fairly  twice  go  round ; 
Tet  (what  is  wonderful)  they  found 

'Twas  still  replenished  to  the  top, 

As  if  they  ne'er  had  touch'd  a  drop. 

The  good  old  couple  were  amazed. 

And  often  on  each  other  gated ; 

For  both  were  frighten*d  to  the  heart. 

And  just  began  to  cry.  **  What  ar^tl" 

Then  softly  tum'd  aside,  to  Tiew 

Whether  tae  Ughts  were  burning  blue. 

The  gentle  pilgrims,  soon  aware  on*t. 

Told  them  tneir  calling  and  their  errand : 

«*  Good  folks,  you  need  not  be  afraid. 

We  are  but  saints,'*  the  hermits  said ; 

«  No  hurt  shall  come  to  you  or  yours : 

But  for  that  pack  of  churlish  boors. 

Not  fit  to  live  on  christian  ground, 

They  and  their  houses  shall  be  drown'd ; 

While  you  shall  see  YOur  cottage  rise, 

And  grow  a  church  before  your  eyes." 
They  scarce  had  spoke,  when  fair  and  soft 

The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft ; 

Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter ; 

The  heary  wall  climb'd  slowly  after. 
The  chimney  widen'd,  and  grew  higher. 

Became  a  steeple  with  a  spire. 
The  kettle  to  the  top  was  hoist. 

And  there  stood  fiwten'd  to  a  joist. 

But  with  the  upside  down,  to  show 

"^  inclination  for  below  : 


In  Yain ;  for  a  superior  Horee 
Applied  at  bottom  stops  its  oouise: 
Doom'd  ever  in  suspense  to  dwell, 
'Tis  now  no  kettle,  but  a  bell. 

A  wooden  jack,  which  had  almost 
Lost  bT  disuse  the  art  to  roast, 
A  sudden  alteration  feels, 
Increased  by  new  intestine  wheels; 
And,  what  exalts  the  wonder  more. 
The  number  made  the  motion  slower. 
The  flier,  though  it  had  leaden  feet, 
Tum'd  round  so  quick  you  scarce  could  lee't ; 
But,  slacken'd  by  soma  secret  power. 
Now  hudly  moves  an  inch  an  hour. 
The  jack  and  chimney,  near  allied. 
Had  never  left  each  other's  side : 
The  chimney  to  a  steeple  grown. 
The  jack  would  not  be  left  alone ; 
But  up  against  the  steeple  rear'd. 
Became  a  clock,  and  stUl  adhered ; 
And  still  its  love  to  household  cares, 
By  a  shriU  voice  at  noon,  declares^ 
Warning  the  cookmaid  not  to  bum 
That  roast  meat  which  it  cannot  turn. 
The  groaning-^shair  began  to  cra^ 
Like  a  huge  snail,  along  the  wall; 
There  stuck  aloft  in  public  view. 
And  with  small  change,  a  pulpit  grew. 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glittering  show. 
To  a  less  noble  substance  changed 
Were  now  but  leathern  buckets  ranged. 

The  ballads,  pasted  on  the  wall, 
Of  Joan  of  France,  and  English  Mall, 
Fair  Rosamond,  and  Bobin  Hood, 
The  little  Children  in  the  Wood, 
Now  seem'd  to  look  abundance  better. 
Improved  in  picture,  sise,  and  letter: 
And,  high  in  order  placed,  describe 
The  henddry  of  every  tribe. 

A  bedstesd  of  the  antique  mode. 
Compact  of  timber  many  a  load. 
Such  as  our  ancestors  did  use. 
Was  metamorphosed  into  pews : 
Which  still  their  Ancient  nature  keep 
By  lodging  folks  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  cottage,  by  such  feats  as  these, 
Orown  to  a  chuKh  by  just  degrees. 
The  hermits  then  desirad  their  host 
To  ask  for  what  he  fancied  moet. 
Philemon,  having  paused  a  while, 
Retum'd  them  thsjiks  in  homely  style ; 
Then  said,  **  My  house  is  grown  so  fins, 
Methinks  I  still  would  call  it  mine. 
I'm  old,  and  &in  would  live  at 
Make  me  the  parson  if  you  pli 

He  spoke,  and  presently  be  fiBels 
His  grasier's  coat  &11  down  his  heels: 
He  sees,  yet  hardly  can  believe. 
About  each  arm  a  pudding  sleeve ; 
His  waistcoat  to  a  cassock  grew. 
And  both  assumed  a  sable  hue ; 
But,  being  old,  continued  just 
As  threadbare  and  as  full  of  duet. 
His  talk  was  now  of  tithes  and  daee« 
He  smoked  his  pipe  and  read  the  news; 
Knew  how  to  preach  old  seimons  neil, 
Yamp'd  in  the  preface  and  the  text; 
At  christenings  well  could  act  his  part, 
And  had  the  service  all  by  henrt ; 
Wish'd  women  might  have  children  feid 
And  thought  whose  sow  had  ikmw'd  ImI  ; 
Against  dissenters  would  repine. 
And  stood  up  flnn  tor  *<  right  diwiam^ 
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Foand  hii  hmd  filled  with  many  a  lyttem ; 
But  cUnie  authortt  -^he  ne'er  miM'd  'em. 

Thui  having  furbiih'd  up  a  panon, 
Dtme  Baucia  next  they  play'd  their  farce  on. 
Imtead  of  homeapun  ooiJi,  were  aeen 
Good  pinnen  edged  with  colberteen ; 
Her  petticoat,  transibrm'd  apace, 
Beeame  black  iatin,  flounced  with  lace. 
**  Plain  goody"  would  no  longer  down, 
'Twu  **  madam,"  in  her  grogram  gown. 
Philemon  waa  in  great  aurpriae, 
And  hardly  could  belieye  hia  eyes, 
Amased  to  see  her  look  so  prim. 
And  the  admired  as  much  at  him. 

Thus  happy  in  their  change  of  life 
Were  several  years  this  man  and  wife ; 
When  on  a  day,  which  proved  their  last, 
Diteottising  o'er  old  stories  past. 
They  went  by  chance,  amid  their  talk, 
To  the  chureh-yard  to  take  a  walk ; 
When  Baucis  iMstHy  cried  out — 
"  Jtfy  dear,  I  see  your  forehead  sprout  i" — 
**Sproot!"  quoththeman;  "what's  this  yon  tell  usf 
I  hope  yon  don't  believe  me  jealous ! 
Bat  yet,  methinks,  I  feel  it  true, 
And  really  yours  is  budding  too — 
Nay, — now  I  cannot  atir  my  foot ; 
It  feels  as  if 'twere  taking  root."* 

Description  would  but  tire  my  Muse ; 
In  short  they  both  were  tum'd  to  yews. 
Old  goodmaa  Dobson  of  the  green 
Bemembers  he  the  trees  has  aeen ; 
He'll  talk  of  them  from  noon  till  night. 
And  goes  with  folks  to  show  the  si^t; 
On  Sundays,  after  evening  prayer. 
He  gathers  all  the  parish  there ; 
Points  out  the  place  of  either  yew. 
Here  Baucis,  there  Philemon,  grew : 
Till  once  a  parson  of  our  town. 
To  mend  his  bam  cut  Baucis  down  ; 
At  which,  'tis  hard  to  be  believed 
How  much  the  other  tree  was  grieved. 
Grew  scrubbed,  died  a-top,  was  stunted. 
So  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it. 


A  GRUB-STBEET  ELEGY. 

ON   THB    0UPPO8SD  DBATK  OF  PARTKXDOB  THE 
▲I.1fARA0*MAKBn.      1708. 

Well  ;  'tis  as  Bickerstaff  haa  guess'd, 

Though  WB  ail  took  it  for  a  Jest : 

Partridge  is  dead !  nay  more,  he  died 

Ere  he  could  prove  the  good  'squire  lied. 

Strange  an  astrologer  should  die 

Without  one  'wonder  in  the  sky ; 

Not  one  of  sill  his  crony  stars 

To  pay  their  duty  at  his  hearse ! 

No  meteor,  no  eclipse  appear'd ! 
No  comet  with  a  flaming  beard ! 
The  aon  bsus  rose  and  gone  to  bed, 
Jutt  as  if  Partridge  were  not  dead ; 
Nor  hid  himself  behind  the  moon 
To  make  m  dreadful  night  at  noon. 
He  at  fit  periods  walks  through  Aries, 
Howe'er  our  earthly  motion  varies ; 
And  twice  a-year  he'll  cut  th'  equator. 
As  if  there  had  been  no  such  matter. 

Some  "wita  hsive  wonder'd  what  analogy 
There  la  'tvriitt  cobbling*  and  astrology ; 
Ef  ow  Partridge  made  his  optics  rise 
^rom  a  shoe-sole  to  reach  the  skies. 

A  list  the  cobbler's  temples  ties, 
ro  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes : 
^rom  whence  'tis  plain  the  diadem 
rhat  princes  -w^ear  derives  irom  them  ; 
•  FaxtridfBWM  a  cobbler  .->Swxrr. 


And  therefore  crowns  are  now-a-days 
Adom'd  with  golden  stars  and  rays ; 
Which  plainly  shows  the  near  alliance 
'Twixt  cobbling  and  the  planets'  science. 

Besides,  that  alow-paced  sign  Bootes, 
As  'tis  miscall'd,  we  know  not  who  'tis ; 
But  Partridge  ended  all  disputes ; 
He  knew  his  trade  and  caU'd  it  Booto/* 

The  homed  moon,  which  heretofore 
Upon  their  shoes  the  Romans  wore, 
Whose  wideness  kept  their  toes  from  corns, 
And  whence  we  claim  our  shoeing-homs, 
Shows  how  the  art  of  cobbling  bears 
A  near  resemblance  to  the  spheres. 
A  scrap  of  parchment  hung  by  geometry, 
(A  great  refiner  in  barometry) 
Can,  like  the  stars,  foretel  the  weather  ; 
And  what  is  parchment  else  but  leather  1 
Which  an  astrologer  might  use 
Either  for  almanacs  or  shoes. 

Thus  Partridge,  by  his  wit  and  parts, 
At  once  did  practise  both  these  arts ; 
And  as  the  boding  owl  (or  rather 
The  bat,  because  her  wings  are  leather) 
Steals  from  her  private  cell  by  night. 
And  flies  about  the  candle-light ; 
So  learned  Partridge  could  aa  well 
Creep  in  the  dark  from  leathern  cell, 
And  in  his  fimcy  fly  aa  far 
To  peep  opon  a  twinkling  star. 

Besides,  he  could  confound  the  spheres. 
And  set  tibe  pisnets  by  the  ears ; 
To  show  his  skill  he  Mars  could  Join 
To  Venus,  in  aspect  malign ; 
Then  call  in  Mercury  for  aid. 
And  cure  the  wounds  that  Venus  made* 

Great  scholars  hare  in  Lucian  read. 
When  Philip  Ung  of  Greece  vras  dead, 
His  soul  and  spirit  did  divide. 
And  each  part  took  a  different  side : 
One  rose  a  star ;  the  other  fell 
Beneath,  and  mended  shoes  in  hell. 

Thus  Partridge  still  shines  in  each  art, 
The  cobbling  and  star-gasing  part. 
And  is  install'd  as  good  a  star 
As  any  of  the  Cesars  are. 

Triumphant  star !  some  pity  show 
On  cobblers  militant  below, 
Whom  roguish  boys,  in  stormy  nights. 
Torment  by  p— g  out  their  lights. 
Or  through  a  chink  convey  their  smoke. 
Enclosed  artificers  to  choke. 

Though,  high  exalted  in  thy  sphere, 
May'st  follow  stUl  thy  calling  there. 
To  thee  the  Bull  would  lend  his  hide. 
By  Phcebus  newly  tann'd  and  dried ; 
For  thee  they  Argo's  hulk  will  tax. 
And  scrape  her  pitchy  sides  for  wax ; 
Then  Ariadne  kindly  lends 
Her  braided  hair  to  make  the  ends ; 
The  points  of  Sagittarius'  dart 
Turns  to  an  awl  by  heayenly  art ; 
And  Vulcan,  wheedled  by  his  wife. 
Will  forge  for  thee  a  paring-knifo. 

For  want  of  room  by  Virgo's  side. 
She'll  strain  a  point,  and  sit^  astride. 
To  take  thee  kindly  in  between ; 
And  then  the  signs  will  be  thirteen. 

TMB  EPITAPH. 

Hbrb,  five  feet  deep,  lies  on  his  back 
A  cobbler,  starmonger,  and  quack ; 

•  8e«  hli  aliiuuiM.— Swtrr. 
^  '*  Ttbl  braehia  contrshlt  inffens  Seorvtiw."  See. 
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MERLIN'S  PROPHECY— DESCBIFnON  OF  THE  MORNING,  Ac 


Who  to  the  stars,  in  pore  good-will. 
Does  to  his  best  look  upwiird  still. 
Weep,  all  you  customers  that  use 
His  pills,  his  almanacs,  or  shoes ; 
And  you  that  did  your  fortunes  seek, 
Step  to  his  grave  but  once  a-week ; 
This  earth,  which  bears  his  body's  print, 
Tou'll  find  has  so  much  yirtue  in't. 
That  I  durst  pawn  my  ears,  'twill  tell 
Whate'er  concerns  you  full  as  well. 
In  physic,  stolen  goods,  or  lore, 
As  he  himself  could,  when  above. 

MERLIN'S  PROPHECY.     1709.       ". 

Setbn  and  ten,  addyd  to  nine. 
Of  Fraunce  her  woe  this  is  the  sygne, 
Tamys  rivere  twys  y-frosen, 
Walke  sans  wetyng  shoes  ne  hosen. 
Then  comyth  foorthe,  ich  understonde, 
From  towne  of  stoffe  to  fattyn  londe. 
An  bardie  chyftan,*  woe  the  mome, 
To  Fraunce,  that  evere  he  was  bom. 
Then  shall  the  fyshe  *>  beweyle  his  bosse : 
Nor  shall  grin  Berrys^:  make  up  the  losse. 
Young  Symnele^  shall,  again  miscarrye; 
And  Norway's  pryd  •  again  shall  marrye. 
And  from  the  tree  where  blosums  feele, 
Ripe  fruit  shall  come,  and  all  is  wele. 
Reaums  shall  daunce  honde  in  honde,  ^ 
And  it  shall  be  merrye  in  olde  Inglonde ; 
Then  old  Inglonde  ^all  be  no  more, 
And  no  man  shall  be  sorie  therefore. 
Geryonff  shall  have  three  hedes  agayne, 
Till  Hapsburge  >>  makyth  them  but  twayne. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  MORNING. 
Written  in  AprU.  17M ;  ud  flnt  printed  in  the  TkUer. 
Now  hardly  here  and  there  a  hackney  coach 
Appearing,  show'd  the  ruddy  mom's  approach. 
Now  Betty  from  her  master's  bed  had  flown. 
And  softly  stole  to  discompose  her  own ; 
The  slip-shod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  pared  the  dirt  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 
Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dext'rous  airs. 
Prepared  to  scrab  the  entry  and  the  stairs. 
The  youth  with  broomy  stumps  began  to  trace 
The  kennel's  edge,  where  wheels  had  worn  the  place. 
The  small-coal  man  was  heard  with  cadence  deep. 
Till  drown'd  in  shriller  notes  of  chimney-sweep : 
Duns  at  his  lordship's  gate  began  to  meet ;  [street. 
And  brickdust  Moll  hi^  scream'd  through  half  the 
The  turnkey  now  his  flock  returning  sees, 
Duly  let  out  a-nights  to  steal  for  fees : 
The  watchful  bailifis  take  their  silent  stands, 
And  schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands. 


A  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  CITY  SHOWER. 

In  imitation  ofViisll*!  Georgios. 
Written  in  Octotwr.  1710 ;  ud  flrrt  printed  in  the  Tatler. 
Careful  obserrers  may  foretel  the  hour 
(By  sure  prognostics)  when  to  dread  a  shower. 
While  rain  depends,  the  pensive  cat  gives  o'er 
Her  fix)lics  and  pursues  her  tail  no  more. 
Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  vrith  double  stink. 
If  you  be  wise,  then  go  not  far  to  dine : 
You'll  spend  in  coach-hire  more  than  save  in  wine. 

^  The  Dauphin. 


■  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

•  Duke  of  Berry. 

*  Queen  Anne. 


'  The  yonnf  pretender. 
'BytheU 
*  A>*n«  ^  Spain,  alain  by  Herenlee. 


By  the  Union. 


*  The  archduke  Chatlee  waa  of  the  Haptbnrg  fkaily. 


A  coming  shower  your  shooting  oonii  presage, 
Old  aches  will  throb,  your  hollow  tooth  will  rage ; 
Sauntering  in  coffee-house  is  Dulmsn  seen; 
He  damns  the  climate  and  complains  of  spleen. 
Meanwhile  the  south,  rising  with  dabbled  wingi, 
A  sable  cloud  athwart  the  welkin  flings, 
That  swill'd  more  liquor  than  it  oould  contain, 
And,  like  a  drunkard,  gives  it  up  again. 
Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen  from  the  rope. 
While  the  first  drisxling  shower  is  borne  aslope ; 
Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  qneaii 
Flirts  on  yon  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  dean: 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods ;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail ;  she  singing,  still  whirls  on  her  mop. 
Not  yet  the  dust  hf^  shunn'd  the  unequal  strife, 
But,  aided  by  the  wind,  fought  still  for  life. 
And  wafted  with  its  foe  by  violent  gust, 
'Twaa  doubtful  which  was  rain  and  which  waa  dot 
Ah !  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid. 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coal  invade  1 
Sole  coat!  where  dust  cemented  by  the  rain. 
Erects  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  cloudy  stain  I 
Now  in  contiguous  drops  the  flood  oomei  down, 
Threatening  with  deluge  this  devotBd  town. 
To  shops  in  crowds  the  daggled  females  fly. 
Pretend  to  cheapen  goods,  but  nothing  boy* 
The  Templar  spruce,  while  every  spout's  abroach, 
Stays  till  'tis  fair,  ^et  seems  to  call  a  coach. 
The  tuck'd-up  sempstress  walks  with  haaty  stridei, 
While  streams  run  down  her  oil'd  nmtnella'i  sidet. 
Here  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed. 
Triumphant  Tories,  and  desponding  Whigs, 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigs. 
Box'd  in  a  chair  the  beau  impatient  sits. 
While  spouts  run  clattering  o'er  the  roof  by  fits 
And  ever  and  anon  with  frightful  din 
The  leather  sounds ;  he  trembles  from  within. 
So  when  Troy  chairman  bore  the  wooden  steed, 
Pregnant  with  Greeks  impatient  to  be  freed, 
(Those  bully  Greeks,  who,  as  the  modems  do, 
Instead  of  paying  chairmen,  ran  them  through,) 
Laocoon  struck  the  outside  with  his  spear, 
And  each  impriaon'd  hero  quaked  for  fear. 

Now  from  all  parts  the  swelling  kennels  flov, 
And  bear  their  trophies  vrith  them  as  they  go : 
Filth  of  all  hues  and  odour  seem  to  tell 
What  street  they  sall'd  from  by  their  sight  and  mdl 
They,  as  each  torrent  drives  with  rapid  force. 
From  Smithfleld  to  St.  Sepulchre's  shape  tbeircoom, 
And  in  huge  confluence  join'd  at  Snowhill-iidgv, 
Fall  from  the  conduit  prone  to  Holbom-bridge. 
Sweeping  from  butchers'  stalls  dung,  guts,  and  hlood ; 
Drown'd  puppies,  stinking  sprats,  all  drench'd  innsd, 
Dead  cats,  and  tumip-tops  come  tumbling  down  tbc 
flood. 


ON  THE  LITTLE  HOUSE 

BT  THB   CHURCHYARD  OF  CASTLBNOCK.      1710. 

Whobvbr  pleases  to  inquire 
Why  yonder  steeple  wants  a  spire. 
The  grev  old  fellow,  poet  Joe,* 
The  philosophic  cause  will  show. 
Once  on  a  time  a  western  blast 
At  least  twelve  inches  overcast, 
Keckoning  roof,  weathercock,  and  all. 
Which  came  with  a  prodigious  fall ; 
And  tumbling  topsy*turvy  round. 
Lit  with  its  bottom  on  the  ground  i 
For  by  the  laws  of  gravitation, 
It  fell  into  its  proper  station. 

•  Mr.  BsaoBMQt  of  Trim,  rssurkabit  ftw  TaMwtilii 
locks. 
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This  ii  the  little  fltrutting  pile 
Ton  tee  Just  by  the  churchymrd  stile ; 
The  wtlls  in  tumbling  got  a  knock, 
And  thus  the  steeple  got  a  shock ; 
From  whence  the  neighbouring  fkrmer  etlls 
The  steeple,  Knock ;  the  yicmr  Willi. « 

The  Tiear  once  a- week  creeps  in, 
8its  with  his  knees  up  to  his  cnin ; 
Here  cons  his  notes  and  takes  a  whet, 
Till  the  small  ragged  flock  is  met. 

A  trayeller,  who  by  did  pass, 
Obsenred  the  roof  behind  the  grass ; 
On  tiptoe  stood  and  reared  his  snont. 
And  saw  the  parson  creeping  out : 
Was  much  surprised  to  see  a  crow 
Venture  to  build  his  nest  so  low. 

A  schoolboy  ran  unto't,  and  thought 
The  crib  was  down,  the  blackbird  caught. 
A  third,  who  lost  his  way  by  night. 
Was  forced  for  safety  to  alight. 
And,  stepping  o*er  the  fabric  roof. 
His  horse  had  like  to  spoil  his  hoof. 
Warburton^  took  it  in  his  noddle. 
This  building  was  design'd  a  model ; 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  OTen, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dore  in. 

Then  Mrs.  Johnson  [Stellal  gare  her  Terdict, 
And  erery  one  was  pleased  that  heard  it ; 
All  that  you  make  this  stir  about 
Is  but  a  still  which  wants  a  spout. 
The  reTerend  Dr.  Raymond*  guesa'd 
More  probably  than  all  the  rest ; 
He  said,  but  that  it  wanted  room. 
It  mi|^t  have  been  a  pigmy's  tomb. 

The  doctor's  family  came  by, 
And  little  miss  began  to  cry. 
Give  me  that  house  in  my  own  hand ! 
Then  madam  bade  the  chariot  stand, 
CaU*d  to  the  clerk,  in  manner  mild, 
Pray  reach  that  thing  here  to  the  child : 
That  thing,  I  mean,  among  the  kale. 
And  here's  to  buy  a  pot  of  ale. 

The  clerk  said  to  her  in  a  heat. 
What !  sell  my  master's  country  seat. 
Where  he  comes  c^^ij  week  from  town ! 
He  wonld  not  sell  it  n>r  a  crown. 
Poh  !  fellow,  keep  not  such  a  pother ; 
In  half  an  hour  thou'it  make  another. 

Says  Nancy,'  I  can  make  for  miss 
A  finer  house  ten  times  than  this ; 
The  desoi  will  give  me  willow  sticks, 
And  Joe  my  aprunful  of  bricks. 

A  TOWN  ECLOGUE.     1710. 
Vint  pfitttsd  la  the  Taflar. 
Scent,  the  Royal  Exchange. 

CORTDON. 

>ow  tbe  keen  rigour  of  the  winter's  o'er, 

o  hail  descends,  and  frosts  can  pinch  no  more, 

rhile  other  girls  confess  the  genial  spring, 

nd  laugh  aloud  or  amorous  ditties  sing, 

•cure  from  cold  their  lovely  necks  display, 

nd  throw  esush  useless  chaflng-dish  away, 

liy  aiu  my  Fbiilis  discontented  here, 

or  feels  the  turn  of  the  revolving  year  t 

by  on  that  brow  dwell  sorrow  and  dismay, 

here  Ifores  were  wont  to  sport  and  Smiles  to  play  t 

raiLUS. 
*t.  Corydon  !  survey  the  'Change  around, 
trough  all  the  'Change  no  wretch  like  mc  is  found . 

AirfadMieoB  Wall,  a  eorroqwadwit  of  Swift**. 
Dr.  Sfrill*»  cosate  si  Lanoor.       •  Mlaittsf  of  Trim. 

'ThswaUag 


Alas!  the  day  when  I,  poor  heedless  maid, 
Was  to  your  rooms  in  Linco1n's*inn  betray'd ; 
Then  how  you  swore,  how  many  vows  you  made ! 
Te  listening  Zephyrs,  that  o'erheard  his  love. 
Waft  the  soft  accents  to  the  gods  above. 
Alas !  the  day ;  for  (O,  eternal  shame !) 
I  sold  you  hsndkerchiefs,  and  lost  my  fame. 

CoR.  When  T  forget  the  fitvour  you  bestow'd. 
Bed-herrings  shall  be  spawn'd  in  Tyburn-road  : 
Fleet-street,  transform'd,  become  a  flowery  green. 
And  mass  be  sung  where  operas  are  seen. 
The  wealthy  cit  and  the  St.  James's  beau 
Shall  change  their  quarters  and  their  joys  forego ; 
Stock-jobbing  this  to  Jonathan's  shall  come. 
At  the  groom  porter's,  that  play  off  bis  plum. 

Phil.  But  what  to  me  does  all  that  love  avail. 
If,  while  I  dose  at  home  o'er  porter's  ale. 
Each  night  with  wine  and  wenches  you  regale  1 
My  livelong  hours  in  anxious  cares  are  pass'd,  , 
And  raging  hunger  lays  my  beauty  waste* 
On  templars  spruce  in  vain  I  glances  throw. 
And  with  shrill  voice  invite  them  as  they  go. 
Exposed  in  vain  my  glossy  ribbons  shine, 
And  unregarded  wave  upon  the  twine. 
The  week  flies  round,  and  when  my  profit's  known, 
I  hardly  clear  enough  to  change  a  crown. 

CoR.  Hard  fete  of  virtue  thus  to  be  distress'd. 
Thou  fairest  of  thy  trade  and  far  the  best ; 
As  fruitmen's  stalls  the  summer  market  grace, 
And  ruddy  peachea  them ;  as  first  in  place 
Plumcake  is  seen  o'er  smaller  pastry  ware. 
And  ice  on  that ;  so  Phillis  does  appear 
In  playhouse  and  iu  park  above  the  rest 
Of  belles  mechanic,  elegantly  dresL 

Phil.  And  yet  Crepundia,  that  conceited  fair. 
Amid  her  toys  affects  a  saucy  air. 
And  views  me  hourly  with  a  scornful  eye. 

CoR.  She  might  as  well  with  bright  Cleora  vie. 

Phiu  With  this  laige  petticoat  I  strive  in  vain 
To  hide  my  folly  past  and  coming  pain ; 
'Tis  now  no  secret ;  she  and  fifty  more 
Observe  the  symptoms  I  had  once  before : 
A  second  babe  at  Wapping  must  be  placed. 
When  I  scarce  bear  the  charges  of  the  last. 

CoR.  What  I  could  raise  I  sent ;  a  pound  of  plums. 
Five  shillings,  and  a  coral  for  his  gums ; 
To-morrowl  intend  him  something  more. 

Phil.  I  sent  a  frock  and  pair  of  shoes  before. 

CoR.  However,  you  shall  home  with  me  to-night» 
Forget  your  cares,  and  revel  in  delight. 
I  have  in  store  a  pint  or  two  of  wine. 
Some  cracknels  and  the  remnant  of  a  chine. 

And  now  on  either  side,  and  all  around. 
The  weighty  shop-boards  fall  and  bars  resound ; 
Each  rewly  sempstress  slips  her  pattens  on. 
And  ties  her  hood,  preparing  to  be  gone. 

L.  B.     W^.  H.     J.  S.     8.  T. 

TO  LOBD  HABLEY,  ON  HIS  MABEIAGE. 

1711. 

A¥OKO  the  members  who  employ 
Their  tongues  and  pens  to  give  you  Joy, 
Dear  Harley  1  generous  youth,  admit 
What  friendship  dictates  more  than  wiU 
Forgive  me  when  I  fondly  thouf^t 
(By  frequent  observations  taught) 
A  spirit  so  inform'd  as  yours 
Could  never  prosper  in  amours. 
The  god  of  vHt,  and  light,  and  arts. 
With  all  acquired  and  natural  parts. 
Whose  harp  could  savage  beasts  enchant, 
Was^an  unfortunate  gallant* 
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PHYLLIS ;  OR  THE  PBOOBESS  OF  LOVE. 


Had  Bacchus  after  Daphne  reel'd, 

The  nymph  had  aoon  been  brought  to  yield ; 

Or,  had  embroider'd  Man  puraued. 

The  nymph  would  ne'er  have  been  a  prude. 

Ten  thousand  footsteps,  full  in  view, 

Mark  out  the  way  where  Daphne  flew ; 

For  such  is  all  the  sex's  flight. 

They  fly  from  learning,  wit,  and  light; 

They  fly,  and  none  can  overtake 

But  some  gay  coicomb  or  a  rake. 

How  then,  dear  Harley,  could  I  guess 
That  you  should  meet  in  love  success  1 
For,  if  those  ancient  tales  be  true, 
Phoebus  was  beautiful  as  you ; 
Yet  Daphne  never  slack'd  her  pace. 
For  wit  and  learning  spoil'd  his  face. 
And  since  the  same  resemblance  held 
In  gifts  wherein  you  both  excell'd 
I  fiuicied  every  nymph  would  run 
From  you,  as  from  Latona's  son. 
Then  where,  said  I,  shall  Harley  find 
A  virgin  of  superior  mind. 
With  wit  and  virtue  to  discover. 
And  pay  the  merit  of  her  lover  1 
This  character  shall  Ca'endish  claim, 
Bom  to  retrieve  her  sex's  fame. 
The  chief  among  the  glittering  crowd, 
Of  titles,  birth,  and  fortune  proud 
(As  fblks  are  insolent  and  vain). 
Madly  aspired  to  wear  her  chain  ; 
But  Fallas,  guardian  of  the  maid, 
Descending  to  her  charge's  aid. 
Held  out  Medusa's  snaky  locks, 
Which  stupified  them  all  to  stocks. 
The  nymph  with  indignation  view'd 
The  dull,  the  noisy,  and  the  lewd ; 
For  Pallas,  with  celesdal  light. 
Had  purified  her  mortal  si^t ; 
Show'd  her  the  virtues  all  combined, 
Fresh  blooming,  in  young  Harley's  mind. 
Terrestrial  nymphs,  by  formal  arts. 
Display  their  various  nets  for  hearts : 
Their  looks  are  all  by  method  set. 
When  to  be  prude  and  when  coquette  ; 
Yet  wanting  skill  and  power  to  choose. 
Their  only  pride  is  to  refuse. 
But  when  a  goddess  would  bestow 
Her  love  on  some  bright  youth  below. 
Bound  all  the  earth  she  casts  her  eyes ; 
And  then,  descending  firom  the  skies, 
Makes  choice  of  him  she  fancies  best. 
And  bids  the  ravish'd  youth  be  bless'd. 
Thus  the  bright  empress  of  the  mom 
Chose  for  her  spouse  a  mortal  bom  : 
The  goddess  made  advances  first ; 
Else  what  aspiring  hero  durst  t 
Though,  like  a  vi^in  of  fifteen. 
She  blushes  when  by  mortals  seen ; 
Still  blushes,  and  with  speed  retires, 
When  Sol  pursues  her  with  his  fires. 

Diana  thus,  Heaven's  chastest  queen. 
Struck  with  Endymion's  graceful  nden, 
Down  from  her  silver  chsriot  came. 
And  to  the  shepherd  own'd  her  flame. 

Thus  Ca'endish,  as  Aurora  bright. 
And  chaster  than  the  queen  of  Night, 
Descended  firom  her  sphere  to  find 
A  mortal  of  superior  kind. 


PHYLLIS ; 

OR  THS  PR0GRS88  OF  LOVE.   1716. 

DBsroNBiKO  Phyllis  was  endued 
With  every  talent  of  a  prude : 


She  trembled  when  a  man  drew  nssr; 
Salute  her,  and  she  tum'd  her  ear: 
If  o'er  against  her  yon  were  placed, 
She  durst  not  look  above  your  waiit : 
She'd  rather  take  you  to  her  bed 
Than  let  you  see  her  dress  her  head ; 
In  church  you  hear  her,  through  the  oowd, 
Repeat  the  absolution  loud : 
In  church,  secure  behind  her  fan, 
She  durst  behold  that  monster  man : 
There  practised  how  to  place  her  head. 
And  bit  her  lips  to  make  them  red ; 
Or  on  the  mat  devoutly  kneeling, 
Would  lift  her  eyes  up  to  the  ceUing, 
And  heave  her  bosom  unaware 
For  neighbouring  beaux  to  see  it  bare. 

At  length  a  lucky  lover  came. 
And  found  admittance  to  the  dame. 
Suppose  all  purties  now  agreed. 
The  writings  drawn,  the  lawver  £sed. 
The  vicar  and  the  ring  bespoke : 
Guess,  how  could  sack  a  match  be  brekf! 
See  then  what  mortals  place  their  bUn  in! 
Next  mom  betimes  the  bride  was  misuiig : 
The  mother  scream'd,  the  father  chid; 
Where  can  this  idle  wench  be  hidi 
No  news  of  Phyl !  the  bridegroom  came. 
And  thought  his  bride  had  skulk'd  £or  disaie; 
Because  her  fttther  used  to  say. 
The  girl  had  such  a  bashful  way ! 

Now  John  the  butler  must  be  sent 
To  leam  the  road  that  Phyllis  went : 
The  groom  was  wish'd  to  saddle  Crop ; 
For  John  must  neither  light  nor  stop, 
But  find  her,  wheresoe'er  she  fled* 
And  bring  her  back  alive  or  dead. 

See  here  again  the  devil  to  do ! 
For  truly  John  was  missing  too : 
The  horse  and  pillion  both  were  gooel 
PhylUB,  it  seems,  was  fled  with  John. 

Old  madam,  who  went  up  to  find 
What  papers  Phyl  had  left  behind, 
A  letter  on  the  toilet  sees, 
«<  To  my  much  honoured  father — these—** 
('Tis  always  done,  romances  tell  us 
When  daughters  run  away  with  feUowi), 
Fill'd  with  the  choicest  common  plaoes, 
By  others  used  in  the  like  cases. — 
**  That  long  ago  a  fortune-teller 
Exactly  said  what  now  befell  her ; 
And  in  a  glass  had  made  her  see 
A  serving-man  of  low  degree. 
It  was  her  fate,  must  be  forgiven ; 
For  marriages  were  made  in  heaven : 
His  pardon  begg'd :  but,  to  be  plain, 
She'd  do  it  if  'twere  to  do  again : 
Thank'd  God,  'twas  neither  shame  nor  lis; 
For  John  was  come  of  honest  kin. 
Love  never  thinks  of  rich  and  poor ; 
She'd  beg  with  John  from  door  to  door. 
Forgive  her  if  it  be  a  crime ; 
She'll  never  do't  another  time. 
She  ne'er  before  in  all  her  life 
Once  disobey'd  him,  maid  nor  wife. 
One  argument  she  summ'd  up  all  in. 
The  thing  was  done  and  past  recalliog; 
And  therefore  hoped  she  should  recoT«r 
His  favour  when  nis  passion's  over. 
She  valued  not  what  others  thought  her, 
And  was — ^his  most  obedient  daughter." 
Fair  maidens  all  attend  the  Muse, 
Who  now  the  wandering  pair  pursues : 
Away  they  rode  in  homely  sort, 
Their  journey  long,  their  money  short ; 


TO  MB.  DBLANY. 
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The  loving  eouple  well  bemlred ; 
The  hone  and  both  the  riden  tired : 
Their  Tictuftli  bad,  their  lodging  wone ; 
Phyl  cried !  and  John  began  to  cune : 
Phyl  wiah'd  that  she  had  strain'd  a  limb, 
When  flnt  afae  ventured  out  with  him ; 
John  wiahed  that  he  had  broke  a  leg, 
When  Bnt  for  her  he  quitted  Peg. 
But  what  adTenturee  more  befell  them, 
The  Muae  haa  now  no  time  to  tell  them ; 
How  Johnny  wheedled,  threatened,  &wn'd. 
Till  PhTllia  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd : 
How  on  she  broke  her  marriage  vows, 
In  kindness  to  maintain  her  spouse. 
Till  swains  unwholesome  spoil'd  the  trade ; 
For  now  the  suigeons  must  be  paid. 
To  whom  those  perquisites  are  gone, 
In  christian  justice  due  to  John. 

When  food  and  raiment  now  grew  scarce. 
Fate  put  a  period  to  the  fiurce. 
And  with  exact  poetic  justice ; 
For  John  was  landlord,  Phyllis  hostess ; 
They  keep  at  Staines  the  Old  Blue  Boar, 
Are  cat  and  dog,  and  rogue  and  whore. 


HOBACB,  TOOK  IT.   ODB   IX. 
Addressedto  archbishop  King.    1718. 

YiaTUB  eonceal'd  within  our  breast 

Is  inactiiity  at  beat : 

But  nerer  shall  the  Muse  endure 

To letyour  virtues  lie  obscure. 

Or  sufler  Envy  to  conceal 

Tour  labours  for  the  public  weal. 

Within  your  breast  all  wisdom  lies. 

Either  to  govern  or  advise ; 

Your  steady  soul  preserves  her  fraide 

In  good  and  evil  times  the  same. 

PUe  Avarice  and  lurking  Fraud 

Stand  in  your  sacred  presence  awed ; 

Tour  hand  alone  from  gold  abstains. 

Which  drags  the  slavish  world  in  chains. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own 
Whose  fortune  is  not  overgrown ; 
And  happy  he  who  wisely  knows 
To  use  the  gifts  that  heaven  bestows ; 
Or,  if  it  please  the  powers  divine. 
Can  sufl^r  want  and  not  repuie. 
The  man  who  infamy  to  shun 
Into  the  arms  of  death  would  run, 
That  man  is  ready  to  defend 
With  life,  his  country  or  his  friend. 


TO  MB.  DELANY,  Nov.  10,  1718. 

Tnnt. PkMek  Dtlany,  an  eseelleni  and Isanod divllis.  had 
o»B  wtroBind  by  ilr  Oonitaatine  Phippa,  dMaceltor  of 
Irebad  onder  ffarley**  admUutiatioa. 

To  vou,  whose  virtues,  I  must  own 

With  shame,  I  have  too  lately  known ; 

To  von  by  art  and  nature  taught 

To  be  the  man  I  long  have  sought, 

Had  not  ill  Fate,  perverse  and  blind. 

Placed  you  in  life  too  far  behind : 

Or,  what  I  should  repine  at  more, 

Placed  me  in  life  too  far  before : 

To  you  the  Muse  this  verse  bestows. 

Which  might  as  well  have  been  in  proee  ; 

No  thought,  no  fancy,  no  sublime, 

But  simple  topics  told  in  rhyme. 

Talents  for  conversation  fit 

Are  humour,  breeding,  sense,  and  wit : 

The  laat,  as  boundless  as  the  wind, 

Is  well  conceived,  though  not  defined ; 


For,  sure  by  wit  is  chiefly  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  invent. 
What  humour  is,  not  all  the  tribe 
Of  logic-mongers  can  describe ; 
Here  nature  only  acts  her  part, 
Unhelp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art : 
For  wit  and  humour  diflfer  quite ; 
That  gives  surprise,  and  this  delight. 
Humour  is  odd,  grotesque,  and  wild. 
Only  by  aflbctation  spoil'd ; 
'Tis  never  by  inrention  got. 
Men  have  it  when  they  know  it  not. 

Our  conversation  to  refine. 
Humour  and  wit  must  both  combine : 
From  both  we  learn  to  rally  well, 
Wherein  sometimes  the  French  excel ; 
Yoiture  in  various  lights  displays 
That  irony  which  turns  to  praise : 
His  genius  first  found  out  the  rule 
For  an  obliging  ridicule  : 
He  flatters  with  peculiar  air 
The  brave,  the  witty,  and  the  fair: 
And  fools  would  fimcy  he  intends 
A  satire  where  he  most  commends. 

But  as  a  poor  pretending  beau. 
Because  he  fain  would  make  a  show. 
Nor  can  arrive  at  silver  lace. 
Takes  up  with  copper  in  the  place ; 
So  the  pert  dunces  of  mankind. 
Whene'er  they  would  be  thought  refined, 
As  if  the  diflerence  lay  abstruse 
'Twixt  raillery  and  gross  abuse  ; 
To  show  their  parts  will  scold  uid  rail, 
Like  porters  o*er  a  pot  of  ale. 

Sucn  is  that  clan  of  boisterous  bears. 
Always  together  by  the  ears ; 
Shrewd  feUows  and  arch  wags,  a  tribe 
That  meet  for  nothing  but  a  gibe ; 
Who  first  run  one  another  down, 
And  then  fidl  foul  on  all  the  town ; 
Skill'd  in  the  horse-laugh  and  dry  rub. 
And  call'd  by  excellence  The  Club. 
I  mean  your  Butler,  Dawson,  Car, 
All  special  friends,  and  always  jar. 

The  mettled  and  the  vicious  steed 
Diflier  as  little  in  their  breed ! 
Nay,  Yoiture  is  as  like  Tom  Leigfa^ 
As  rudeness  is  to  rraartee. 

If  what  you  said  I  wish  unspoke^ 
'Twill  not  suffice  it  was  a  joke ; 
Beproach  not,  though  in  jest,  a  firiand 
For  those  defects  he  cannot  mend ; 
His  lineage,  calling,  shape,  or  sense. 
If  named  with  scorn,  gives  just  oflSence. 

What  use  in  life  to  make  men  fret, 
Part  in  worse  humour  than  they  metl 
Thus  all  society  is  lost, 
Men  laugh  at  one  another's  cost; 
And  half  the  company  is  t«ued 
That  came  together  to  be  pleased ; 
For  all  buflbons  have  most  in  view 
To  please  themselves  by  vexing  you. 

You  wonder  now  to  see  me  write 
So  gravely  on  a  subject  light ; 
Some  part  of  what  I  here  design 
Begards  a  friend  [Sheridan]  of  yours  and  mine; 
Who  neither  void  of  sense  nor  wit, 
Yet  seldom  judges  what  is  fit, 
But  sallies  oft  beyond  his  bounds. 
And  takes  unmeasurable  rounds. 

When  jests  are  carried  on  too  far. 
And  the  loud  laugh  begins  the  war. 
You  keep  your  countenance  for  shame, 
Yet  still  you  think  your  friend  to  blame ; 
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For  though  men  cry  they  loye  a  jeit, 

'Tis  but  when  others  stand  the  test ; 

And  (would  you  have  their  meaning  known) 

They  love  a  jest  that  is  their  own. 

You  must,  although  the  point  be  nice, 

Bestow  your  friend  some  good  advice : 

One  hint  from  you  will  set  him  right, 

And  teach  him  how  to  be  polite. 

Bid  him  like  you  observe  with  care, 

Whom  to  be  hard  on,  whom  to  spare ; 

Nor  indistinctly  to  suppose 

All  subjects  like  Dan  Jackson's  nose. 

To  study  the  obliging  jest. 

By  reading  those  who  teach  it  best ; 

For  prose  I  recommend  Voiture's, 

For  verse  (I  speak  my  judgment)  yours. 

He'll  find  the  secret  out  from  thence, 

To  rhvme  all  day  without  offence ; 

And  I  no  more  shall  then  accuse 

The  flirts  of  his  ili-manner'd  Muse. 

If  he  be  guilty,  you  must  mend  him ; 

If  he  be  innocent,  defend  him. 

AN  ELEGY 

OK  THE  DEATH   OF  DEMAB,   THB   USURER; 
Who  died  the  6th  of  July.  17«0. 

*Z?Tj7**?  "J^^  **',***■  **~*^  P*^»  l^PPened  to  be  in  Mr. 
*J?*°  ■,!x*'*  9^P«l«treet.  when  the  newe  of  Demar'e  death 
waabrought  to  them ;  and  the  elegy  waa  the  Joint  oompontion 
or  the  company. 

Know  aU  men  by  these  presents,  Death,  the  tamer, 

By  mortgage  has  secured  the  corpse  of  Demar ; 

Nor  can  four  hundred  thousand  sterling  pound 

Redeem  him  from  his  prison  under  ground. 

His  heirs  might  well,  of  all  his  wealth  possessed, 

Bestow  to  bury  him  one  iron  chest. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  wealth,  will  joy  to  know 

His  faithful  steward  in  the  shades  below. 

He  walk'd  the  streeU  and  wore  a  threadbare  cloak  • 

He  dined  and  supp'd  at  charge  of  other  folk  •         * 

^d  by  his  looks,  had  he  held  out  his  paUns, ' 

He  might  be  thought  an  object  fit  for  alms. 

So,  to  the  poor  if  he  refused  his  pelf. 

He  used  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself. 

T  ^'**'J'®'  ^®  ^cnt,  he  never  saw  his  betters ; 

Ix>rds,  knights,   and   squires,  were   aU  his  humble 

debtors ; 
^d  under  hand  and  seal,  the  Irish  nation 
were  forced  to  own  to  him  their  obligaUon. 
T«1^^?*'  ^'^Idonce  have  half  the  kingdom  bought 
In  half  a  minute  is  not  worth  a  groat. 
His  coffers  from  the  coffin  could  not  save. 
Nor  ^1  hU  interest  keep  him  from  the  grave. 
A  golden  monument  would  not  be  right. 
Because  we  wish  the  earth  upon  him  light. 

Oh  London  Tavern!  thou  hast  lost  a  friend, 
Though  in  thy  walk  he  ne'er  did  farthing  spend ; 
He  touch  d  the  pence  when  others  touched  the  pot : 
The  hand  that  sign'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Uld  as  he  was,  no  vulgar  known  disease 
On  him  could  ever  boast  a  power  to  seise ; 
n  ^\  *■  ^^^«^^•d  his  gold,  grim  Death  in  spite 
Cart  in  his  dart,  which  made  three  moidores  Uriit 
And  as  he  saw  his  darling  money  fail,  * 

Blew  bis  last  breath  to  sink  the  lighter  scale." 
lie  who  so  long  was  current,  'twould  be  stramre 
If  he  should  now  be  cried  down  since  his  chanle/ 
The  sexton  shaU  green  sods  on  thee  bestow :     ' 
Alas,  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now ! 
Adismal  banker  must  that  banker  be, 
Who  gives  no  bills  but  of  mortality ! 

EPITAPH   ON   THB   8AMB. 

Beneath  this  verdant  hillock  lies 
iJemar,  the  wealthy  and  the  wise : 


His  heirs,  that  he  might  safely  rest, 
Have  put  hla  carcase  in  a  chest ; 
The  very  chest  in  which,  they  say. 
His  other  self,  his  money,  lay. 
And  if  his  heirs  continue  kind 
To  that  dear  self  he  left  behmd, 
I  dare  believe  that  four  in  five 
Will  think  his  better  half  alive. 

TO  MRS.  HOUGHTON  OF  BOURMONT, 

ON   PRAISING    HSR  BU8RAND  TO  DR.  SWIFT. 

Too  always  are  making  a  god  of  your  spotne ; 
But  this  neither  Reason  nor  Conscience  allowi; 
Perhaps  you  will  say  'tis  in  gratitude  due, 
And  you  adore  him,  because  he  adorn  yon. 
Tour  argument's  weak,  and  so  you  will  find ; 
For  you  by  thla  rule  must  adore  all  mankind. 

VERSES 

WRITTEN   ON   A   WINDOW,   AT     THX   DKANERT    H0U8I, 

ST.    PATRICK'S. 

Are  the  guests  of  this  house  still  doom'd  to  be 
cheated  1  ftrottd. 

Sure  the  fates  have  decreed  they  by  halves  srtouldbe 
In  the  days  of  good  John,*  if  you  came  here  to  dint 
You  had  choice  of  good  meat,  but  no  choice  of  good 

wine. 
In  Jonathan's  reign,  if  you  come  here  to  eat, 
You  have  choice  of  good  wine,  but  no  cboict  of 

good  meat. 
O  Jove !  then  how  fully  might  all  aides  be  blMt, 
Would'st  thou  but  agree  to  this  humble  requwi! 
Put  both  deans  in  one  ;  or  if  that's  too  much  titrable, 
Instead  of  the  deans  make  the  deanery  doable. 

ON  ANOTHER  WINDOW.* 
A  BARD,  on  whom  Phoebus  his  spirit  bestow'd, 
Resolving  t'  acknowledge  the  bounty  he  owed, 
Found  out  a  new  method  at  once  of  confessing, 
And  making  the  most  of  so  mighty  a  blessing: 
To  the  God  he'd  be  grateful ;  but  mortals  he'dcboue, 
By  making  his  patron  preside  in  his  house : 
And  wisely  foresaw  this  advantage  from  thence, 
That  the  God  would  in  honour   bear  most  of  di' 
expense ;  [trot 

So  the  bard  he  finds  drink,  and  leaves  Fbffbus  to 
With  the  thoughts  he  inspires,  regardless  of  meat 
Hence  they  that  come  hither  expecting  to  dine, 
Are  always  fobb'd  off  with  sheer  wit  and  sheerwiat. 

APOLLO  TO  THE  DEAN.    n2a 
Right  trusty,  and  so  forth— we  let  you  io  know 
We  are  verj-  ill  used  by  you  mortals  below. 
For,  first,  I  have  often  by  chemists  been  told, 
Thoujh  I  know  nothing  on't,  it  is  I  that  mtke  ?oU; 
Which  when  you  have  got,  you  so  carefully  hide  it, 
That  since  I  was  bom  I  hardly  have  spied  it. 
Then  it  must  be  allow'd  that  whenever  I  shine 
I  forward  the  grass  and  I  ripen  the  vine ; 
To  me  the  good  fellows  apply  for  relief 
Without  whom  they  could  get  neither  claret  nor  beef: 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  those  cunnudgeos 

lubbards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight  in  cellars  and  cupbowda 
That  I  have  an  iU  eye  they  wickedly  think, 
And  taint  all  their  meat  and  sour  all  their  drink. 
But,  thirdly  and  lastly-,  it  must  be  allowM, 
I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crowd  : 
This  is  gratefully  own'd  by  each  boy  in  the  coUege. 
Whom  if  I  faispire,  it  is  not  to  my  knowledge, 

i>.l?u.®*1?v*  *'»«.P'edece«)r  of  Swift  intiirdaMKfyorSt. 
^  w!i.^  "^?E  of  Clogh«r.  distingiiidMd  for  bv  haipkm^ 
■  Written  by  Dr.  Ddany,  in  eoiOanctioQ  villi  StelU. 
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This  emry  pretender  to  rhyme  will  admit. 
Without  tronbling  his  head  about  judgment  or  wit. 
These  gentlemen  use  me  with  kindness  and  freedom, 
And  as  for  their  works,  when  I  please  I  mar  read  'em. 
They  lie  open  on  purpose  on  counters  ana  stalls. 
And  the  titles  I  view  when  I  shine  on  the  walls. 
But  a  eomrade  of  yours,  that  traitor  Delany, 
Whom  I  for  your  sake  love  better  than  any, 
And,  of  my  mere  motion  and  special  good  grace. 
Intended  in  time  to  succeed  in  your  place, — 
On  Tuesday  the  tenth  seditiously  came. 
With  a  certain  fidse  trait'ress,  one  Stella  by  name, 
To  the  deanery-house,  and  on  the  north  glass. 
Where  for  fear  of  the  cold  I  neyer  can  pass. 
Then  and  there,  vi  et  armit,  with  a  certain  utensil. 
Of  Talue  Etc  sliillings,  in  English  a  pencil. 
Did  maliciously,  falsely,  and  traitorously  write. 
While  Stella  aforesaid  stood  by  with  a  Ught. 
My  sister  has  lately  deposed  upon  oath. 
That  she  stopp'd  in  her  course  to  look  at  them  both ; 
That  Stella  was  helping,  abetting,  and  aiding ; 
And  stUl  as  he  writ,  stood  smiling  and  reading : 
That  her  eyes  were  as  bright  as  myself  at  noon-day, 
But  her  graceful  black  locks  were  all  mingled  with 

grey: 
And  by  the  description,  I  certainly  know 
'Tis  the  nymph  that  I  courted  some  ten  years  ago  ; 
Whom  when  I  with  the  best  of  my  talents  endued 
On  her  promise  of  yielding,  she  acted  the  prude  : 
That  some  Terses  were  writ  with  felonious  intent. 
Direct  to  the  north,  where  I  never  yet  went : 
That  the  letters  appeared  reversed  through  the  pane. 
Bat  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  placed  right 

again; 
Wherein  she  distinctly  could  read  every  line. 
And  presently  guess'd  that  the  fancy  was  mine. 
She  can  swear  to  the  person,  whom  oft  she  has  seen 
At  night  between  Cavan-street  and  College-green. 
fioyw  you  see  why  his  verses  so  seldom  are  showui 
The  reason  is  plain, — they  are  none  of  his  own ; 
And  observe  while  you  live  that  no  man  is  shy 
To  discover  the  goods  he  came  honestly  by. 
If  I  light  on  a  thought  he  will  certainly  steal  it, 
And  when  he  has  got  it  find  ways  to  conceal  it. 
Of  mXi  the  fine  things  be  keeps  in  the  dark, 
There's  scarce  one  in  ten  but  what  has  my  mark ; 
And  lei  them  be  seen  by  the  world  if  he  dare, 
1*11  make  it  appear  that  they're  all  stolen  ware. 
But  aa  for  the  poem  he  writ  on  vour  sash, 
I  think  I  have  now  got  him  under  my  lash ; 
My  ■ister  transcribed  it  last  night  to  bis  sorrow, 
And  the  public  shall  see't,  if  I  live  till  to-morrow. 
Through  the  sodiac  around  it  shall  quickly  be  spread 
In  all  pA'ts  of  the  globe  where  your  language  is  read. 
}{e  knows  very  well  I  ne'er  gave  a  refusal 
'liVhen  he  ask'd  for  my  aid  in  the  forms  that  are  usual : 
Sat  the  secret  is  this  ;  I  did  lately  intend 
«Xo  irrite  a  few  verses  on  vou  as  my  friend  : 
M,  studied  a  fortnight  before  I  could  find, 
_^a  I  rode  in  my  chariot,  a  thought  to  my  mind, 
>ind  reeolved  the  next  winter  (for  that  is  my  time, 
^i^'ben  the  days  are  at  shortest)  to  get  it  in  rhyme  ; 
fill  then  it  was  lock'd  in  my  box  at  Parnassus; 
^f^'ben  that  subtle  companion,  in  hopes  to  surpass  us, 
^^on'vcy*  out  my  paper  of  hints  by  a  trick,      [^Nick,) 
^  for    1  think  in  my  conscience  he  deals  with  old 
W  nd  from  my  own  stock  provided  with  topics, 
^  e  ^ts  to  a  window  beyond  both  the  tropics ; 
r*here  out  of  my  sight  Just  against  the  north  sone, 
M"  ri  teadown  my  conceits,  and  then  calls  them  his  own; 
^nd  you,  like  a  booby,  the  bubble  can  swallow : 
««^o^r  who  but  Delany  can  write  like  Apollo  Y 
ij,itgh  treason  by  ntatute !  yet  here  you  object, 
■  c  only  stole  hints,  but  the  verse  is  correct ; 


Though  the  thought  be  Apollo's,  'tis  finely  express'd ; 

So  a  thief  steals  my  horse,  and  has  him  well  dress'd. 

Now  whereas  the  Md  criminal  seems  past  repentance. 

We  Phoebus  think  fit  to  proceed  to  his  sentence. 

Since  Delany  has  dared,  like  Prometheus  his  sire, 

To  climb  to  our  region,  and  thence  to  steal  fire ; 

We  order  a  vulture  in  shape  of  the  spleen 

To  prey  on  his  liver  but  not  to  be  seen. 

And  we  order  our  subjects  of  every  degree 

To  believe  all  his  verses  were  written  by  me : 

And  under  the  pain  of  our  highest  displeasure 

To  call  nothing  his  but  the  rhyme  and  the  measure.  . 

And,  lastly,  for  Stella,  Just  out  of  her  prime, 

I'm  too  much  avenged  alreadv  by  time. 

In  return  to  her  scorn  I  sent  her  diseases, 

But  will  now  be  her  friend  whenever  she  pleafes. 

And  the  gifts  I  bestow'd  her  will  find  her  a  lover. 

Though  she  lives  till  she's  grey  as  a  badger  all  over. 

NEWS  FROM  PARNASSUS. 

BT   DB.   DBLAKY. 
Oseaaloned  by  **  ApoUo  to  the  dMB.**    ITtO. 
Pabnassus,  Februanr  the  twenty-seventh. 
The  poets  assembled  here  on  the  eleventh. 
Convened  by  Apollo,  who  gave  them  to  know 
He'd  have  a  vicegerent  in  his  empire  below ; 
But  declared  that  no  bard  should  this  honour  inherit 
Till  the  rest  had  agreed  he  surpass'd  them  in  merit : 
Now  this,  you'll  allow,  was  a  difficult  case. 
For  each  bard  believed  he'd  a  right  to  the  place ; 
So,  finding  the  assembly  grow  warm  in  debate. 
He  put  them  in  mind  of  his  Phaeton's  fate. 
'Twas  urged  to  no  purpose ;  disputes  higher  rose. 
Scarce  Phoebus  himself  could  their  quarrels  compose ; 
Till  at  length  he  determined  that  every  bard 
Should  (each  in  his  turn)  be  patientlv  heard. 

First,  one  who  believed  he  excell'd  In  translation* 
Founds  his  claim  on  the  doctrine  of  man's  transmi- 
gration: 
**  Since  the  soul  of  great  Milton  was  given  to  me, 
I  hope  the  convention  will  quickly  agree."*- 
**  Agree !"  quoth  Apollo :  *'from  whence  is  this  fool  t 
Is  he  Just  come  from  reading  Pythagoras  at  school  t 
Begone,  sir,  you've  got  your  subscriptions  in  time. 
And  given  in  return  neither  reason  nor  rhyme.** 
To  the  next  says  the  god,  **  Though  now  1  won't 

choose  you, 
I'll  tell  you  the  reason  for  which  I  refuse  you : 
Love's  goddess  has  oft  to  her  parents  complain'd 
Of  my  nvouring  a  bard  who  her  empire  disdain'd ; 
That  at  my  instigation  a  poem  you  writ,  [wit ; 

Which  to  beauty  and  youth  preferHd  Judgment  and 
That  to  make  you  a  laureat  I  gave  the  first  voice. 
Inspiring  the  Britons  t'approve  of  my  choice. 
Jove  sent  her  to  me,  her  power  to  try ; 
The  goddess  of  beauty  what  god  can  denyt 
She  forbids  your  preferment;  I  grant  her  desire. 
Appease  the  fair  goddess :  yon  then  may  rise  higher." 
The  next^  that  appear'd  had  good  hopes  of  suc- 
ceeding. 
For  he  merited  much  for  his  wit  and  his  breeding. 
l'  'Twas  wise  in  the  Britons  no  favour  to  show  him. 
He  else  might  expect  they  should  pay  what  they 

owe  him ; 
And  therefore  they  prudently  chose  to  discard 
The  patriot,  whose  merits  they  would  not  reward  : 
The  god,, with  a  smile,  bade  his  fiivourite  advance, — 
**  You  were  sent  by  Astrva  her  envoy  to  France : 
You  bend  your  ambition  to  rise  in  the  state  ; 
I  refuse  you,  because  you  could  stoop  to  be  great" 

Then  a  bard  who  had  been  a  successful  translator,' 
"  The  convention  allows  me  a  versiflcator." 


•  Dr.  Trapp. 

•  Mr.  Pops  was  hsfs 


*Mf.  Prior. 
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Sajt  Apollo,  "  You  mention  the  leMt  of  your  merit ; 
By  your  worki  it  appean  you  hafe  mueh  of  my  spirit. 
I  esteem  you  so  weU,  that,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
The  greatest  objection  against  you's  your  youth ; 
Then  be  not  concem'd  you  are  now  laid  aside  ; 
If  you  live  you  shall  certainly  one  day  preside." 

Another,  low  bending,  Apollo  Uius  greets, 
**  'Twas  I  taught  your  subjects  to  walk  through  the 

streets."* 
«  Tou  taught  them  to  walk  !  why,  they  knew  it  be- 
fore; 
But  give  me  the  bard  that  can  teadi  them  to  sou*. 
Whenever  he  claims,  'tis  his  right,  I'll  confess. 
Who  lately  attempted  my  style  with  success ; 
Who  writes  like  ApoUo  has  most  of  his  spirit. 
And  tfaforefore  'tis  just  I  distinguish  his  merit : 
Who  makes  it  appear,  by  all  be  has  writ. 
His  Judgment  alone  can  set  bounds  to  his  wit ; 
Like  Virgil  correct,  with  his  own  natiTe  ease, 
But  excels  even  Virgil  in  elegant  praise  : 
Who  admires  the  ancients,  and  knows  'tis  their  due, 
Yet  writes  in  a  manner  entirely  new ;  [plore. 

Though  none  with  more  ease  their  depths  can  ex- 
Yet  whaterer  he  wants  he  takes  from  my  store ; 
lliough  I'm  fond  of  his  virtues,  his  pride  I  can  see. 
In  scorning  to  borrow  from  any  but  me : 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  like  Cynthia,  his  lays 
Enlighten  the  world  by  reflecting  my  rays." 
This  said,  the  whole  audience  soon  found  out  his 

drift: 
The  convention  was  summon'd  in  fitvour  of  Swift. 
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Ibblamd  is  now  our  royal  care, 

We  lately  flx'd  our  viceroy  there : 

How  near  was  she  to  be  undone. 

Till  pious  love  inspired  her  son ! 

What  cannot  our  vicegerent  do, 

As  poet  and  as  patriot  too  1 

Let  his  success  our  subjects  sway. 

Our  inspirations  to  obey. 

And  follow  where  he  leads  the  way : 

Then  study  to  correct  your  taste ; 

Nor  beaten  paths  be  longer  traced. 

No  simile  shall  be  begun. 
With  rising  or  with  setting  sun ; 
And  let  the  secret  head  of  Nile 
Be  ever  banish'd  from  your  isle. 

When  wretched  lovers  live  on  air, 
I  beg  you'll  the  cameleon  spare ; 
And  when  you'd  make  a  hero  grander, 
Forget  he's  like  a  salamander. 

No  son  of  mine  shall  dare  to  say 
Aurora  usber'd  in  the  day. 
Or  ever  name  the  milky-way. 
You  all  agree,  I  make  no  doubt, 
Elijah's  mantle  is  worn  out. 

The  bird  of  Jove  shall  toil  no  more 
To  teach  the  humble  wren  to  soar. 
Your  tragic  heroes  shall  not  rant. 
Nor  shepherds  use  poetic  cant. 
Simplicity  alone  can  grace 
The  manners  of  the  rural  race. 
Theocritus  and' Philips  be 
Your  guides  to  true  simplicity. 

When  Damon's  soul  shall  take  its  flight, 
Though  poets  have  the  second  sight. 
They  shall  not  see  a  trail  of  light. 
Nor  shall  the  vapours  upward  rise. 
Nor  a  new  star  adorn  the  skies ; 
For  who  can  hope  to  place  one  there 
As  glorious  as  Belinda's  hair  1 

■  Mr.  Gay;  alhtdiag  to  kb  "Trivia.** 


Yet  if  his  name  you'd  eternise, 
And  must  exalt  him  to  the  skiM, 
Without  a  star  this  may  be  dme : 
So  Tickell  mourned  hu  Addison. 

If  Anna's  happy  reign  you  praise, 
Pray,  not  a  word  of  halcyon  days ; 
Nor  let  my  votaries  show  their  skin 
In  aping  lines  from  Cooper's  Hill; 
For  know  I  cannot  bear  to  hear 
The  mimicry  of  deep,  yet  dear. 

Whene'er  my  viceroy  is  address'd. 
Against  the  phoBnix  I  protest. 
When  poets  soar  in  youthful  stiains, 
No  Phaeton  to  hold  the  reins. 

When  you  describe  a  lovely  giri, 
No  lips  of  coral,  teeth  of  pearl. 

Cupid  shall  ne'er  mistake  another. 
However  beauteous,  for  his  mother ; 
Nor  shall  his  darts  at  random  fly 
From  magasine  in  Celia's  eye. 
With  women  compounds  I  am  doy'd, 
Which  only  pleas'd  in  Biddy  Floyd. 
For  foreign  aid  what  need  they  roam 
Whom  fiite  has  amply  blest  at  home  t 

Unerring  Heaven  with  bounteous  hsnd 
Has  form'd  a  model  for  your  land, 
Whom  Jove  endovr'd  with  every  grsee ; 
The  glory  of  the  Granard  race ; 
Now  destined  by  the  powers  divine 
The  blessing  of  another  line. 
Then  would  you  paint  a  m«tehless  dame, 
Whom  you  consign  to  endlesa  iamel 
Invoke  not  Cytherea's  aid. 
Nor  borrow  from  the  blue-eyed  maid ; 
Nor  need  you  on  the  Graces  call ; 
Take  qualities  from  Donegal. 

THE  DESCRIPTION  OF  AN  IRISH  FEAST. 
TnaaUtsdahniMtlitenUyottftortheorigiBdlxiA.  \'!»^ 
OrBouBxi, »  powerful  ebieftaiii  at  Ulwter  ia  th«  raign  of  fxn 
Ellabeth,  wai  induced  to  make  a  visit  to  the  eout  of  ttat 
•overeign ;  aiid  in  order  to  take  leave  of  hb  nrii^bonn  vtft 
beeoDing  tplendonr.  he  Mwmbled  then  in  the  |mt  tell  ^ 
hio  esalli,  whidi  vm  Mtoaled  in  the  eooaty 


O'RouRKB'a  noble  fare 

Will  ne'er  be  foigot 
By  those  who  were  there, 

Or  those  who  were  not. 
His  revels  to  keep. 

We  sup  and  we  dine 
On  seven  score  sheep. 

Fat  bullocks,  and  swine. 
Usquebaugh  to  our  feast 

In  pails  was  brought  up, 
A  hundred  at  least. 

And  a  madder*  our  cup. 

O  there  is  the  sport ! 

We  rise  with  the  light 
In  disorderly  sort. 

From  snoring  all  night* 

O  how  was  I  trick'd ! 

My  pipe  it  was  broke. 
My  pocket  was  pick'd, 

I  lost  my  new  doak. 

I'm  rifled,  quoth  Nell, 

Of  mantle  and  kercher,^ 
Why  then,  fiure  them  well. 

The  de'el  take  the  searcher. 
Come,  harper,  strike  up ; 

But  first,  l^  your  fiivour. 
Boy,  give  us  a  cup : 

Ah !  this  hath  some  savour. 


*  A  wooden  veieel. 

^  A  eovwing  of  linen,  worn  on  the  heads  of  Am 
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O'Roiirke'f  Jolly  boyi 
Ne'tr  dreamt  of  the  matter, 

Till,  roused  by  the  noiae 
And  modcal  datter, 

They  bounce  from  their  nest. 

No  longer  will  tarnr, 
They  rise  ready  dress  d, 

Without  one  ATe*Mary. 

They  dance  in  a  rooiid. 
Cutting  capers  and  ramping ; 

A  mercy  the  ground 

Did  not  burst  with  their  stamping. 

The  floor  is  all  wet 

With  leaps  and  with  jumps, 

While  the  water  and  sweat 
Splish-splash  in  their  pumps. 

Bless  you  late  and  early, 

Laughlin  0*£nagin!* 
By  my  hand,^  you  dance  rarely, 

Maigery  Grinagin.<^ 

Bring  straw  for  our  bed, 

Shake  it  down  to  the  feet. 
Then  oyer  us  spread 

The  winnowing  sheet 

To  show  I  don't  flinch, 

Fill  the  bowl  up  again ; 
Then  give  us  a  pinch 

Of  your  sneezing,  a  Yean.^ 

Good  lord !  what  a  sight, 

After  all  their  good  cheer, 
For  people  to  fight 

In  the  midst  of  their  beer ! 

They  rise  from  their  feast. 

And  hot  are  their  brains, 
A  cubit  at  least 

The  length  of  their  skeans." 

What  stabs  and  what  cuts, 

What  clattering  of  sticks ; 
What  strokes  on  the  guts. 

What  bastings  and  kicks! 

With  cudgels  of  oak, 

Well  harden'd  in  flame, 
A  hundred  heads  broke, 

A  hundred  struck  lame. 
You  churi,  PU  maintain 

My  fkther  built  Lusk, 
The  casUe  of  Slane, 

And  Carrick  Drumrusk : 

The  earl  of  Kildare, 

And  Moynalta  his  brother, 
As  great  as  they  are, 

I  was  nurs'd  by  their  mother.' 

Ask  that  of  old  madam  : 

She'll  tell  you  who's  who. 
As  far  up  as  Adam, 

She  knows  it  is  true. 

Come  down  with  that  beam, 

If  cudgels  are  scarce, 
A  blow  on  the  weam, 

Or  a  kick  on  the  a — se. 
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iSM  first  Diana  leaTcs  her  bed, 
Vrnponn  and  steams  her  look  disgrace, 
^  frouxy  dirty-colour'd  red 

Sits  on  her  cloudy  wrinkled  face : 

nana  of  an  Iriahman.  ^  An  Irish  oath. 

name  of  an  Iruhwoman. 
.  jaasit  of  an  Irish  woman.       *  Daggen  or  abort  ■wwoa. 
ff  X^   b  tfaa  cosloin  in  Ireland  to  call  nnrsea  Coitar-aiothara, 


But  by  degrees,  when  mounted  high. 

Her  artSiciai  face  appears 
Down  from  her  window  in  the  sky, 

Her  spots  are  gone,  her  tisage  clean. 

'Twixt  earthly  females  and  the  moon 

All  parallels  exactly  run : 
If  Celia  should  appear  too  soon, 

Alas,  the  nymph  would  be  undone ! 

To  see  her  from  her  pUlow  rise, 

All  reeking  in  a  cloudy  steam, 
Crack'd  lips,  foul  teeth,  and  gummy  eyes, 

Poor  Strephon !  how  would  he  blaspheme ! 

Three  colours,  black,  and  red,  and  white. 

So  g^raceful  in  their  proper  place, 
Bemore  them  to  a  different  site. 

They  form  a  frightful  hideous  fiice : 

For  instance,  when  the  lily  skips 

Into  the  predncts  of  the  rose, 
And  takes  possession  of  the  lips^ 

Leaying  the  purple  to  the  nose : 

So  Celia  went  entire  to  bed. 

All  her  complexion  safe  and  sound ; 
But,  when  she  rose,  white,  black,  and  red. 

Though  still  in  sight,  had  changed  their  ground. 

The  black,  which  would  not  be  confined, 

A  more  inferior  station  seeks, 
LesTing  the  fiery  red  behind, 

And  mingles  in  her  muddy  cheeks. 

But  Celia  can  with  ease  reduce, 

By  help  of  pencil,  paint,  and  brush. 
Each  colour  to  its  place  and  use. 

And  teach  her  cheeks  again  to  blush. 

She  knows  her  early  self  no  more, 

But  fill'd  with  admiration  stands ; 
As  other  painters  oft  adore 

The  workmanship  of  their  own  hands. 

Thus,  after  four  important  hours, 

Celia's  the  wonder  of  her  sex ; 
Say,  which  among  the  heayenly  powers 

Could  cause  such  manrelloos  efl^ectst 

Venus,  indulgent  to  her  kind, 

Gaye  women  all  their  hearts  could  wish. 

When  first  she  taught  them  where  to  find 
White  lead  and  Lusitanian  [Portugal]  dish. 

Lots  with  white  lead  cements  his  wings ; 

White  lead  was  sent  us  to  repair 
Two  brightest,  brittlest,  earthly  things, 

A  lady's  face,  and  China-ware. 

She  Tentures  now  to  lift  the  sash ; 

The  window  is  her  proper  sphere ; 
Ah,  loTcly  nymph  I  be  not  too  nsh« 

Nor  let  the  beaux  approach  too  near. 

Take  pattern  by  your  sister  star ; 

Delude  at  onee  and  bless  our  sight ; 
When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  &r, 

And  chiefiy  choose  to  shine  by  night. 

But  art  no  longer  can  prerail, 

When  the  materials  all  are  gone ; 
The  best  mechanic  hand  must  hilf 

Where  nothing's  left  to  work  upon. 

Matter,  as  wise  logicians  say. 

Cannot  without  a  form  subsist ; 
And  form,  say  I,  as  well  as  they. 

Must  fsil,  if  matter  brings  no  grist. 

their  hatbands  tosNr  fhlhaw,  and  thair  ahfldsMi  twiii  UioIIm  la 
ov  fottar-alateia;  and  thoa  the  poofsil  daim  kindred  to  tho 
ridiaat. 
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And  thif  is  fair  Diana's  case ; 

For  all  astrologers  maintain. 
Each  night  a  hit  drops  off  her  face, 

When  mortals  say  she's  in  her  wane :         ] 

While  Partridge*  wisely  shows  the  cause 

Efficient  of  the  moon's  decay, 
That  Cancer  with  his  poisonous  claws 

Attacks  her  in  the  milky  way : 

But  Gadbury,*  in  art  profound, 

From  her  pale  cheeks  pretends  to  show, 

That  swain  Endymion  is  not  sound, 
Or  else  that  Mercury's  her  foe. 

But  let  the  cause  be  what  it  will, 

In  half  a  month  she  looks  so  thin. 
That  Flamsteed^  can,  with  all  his  skill, 

See  but  her  forehead  and  her  chin. 

Yet,  as  she  wastes,  she  grows  discreet, 
Till  midnight  ne^er  shows  her  head  ; 

So  rotting  Celia  strolls  the  street 
When  sober  folks  are  all  a-bed : 

For  sure,  if  this  be  Luna's  fate. 

Poor  Celia,  but  of  mortal  race. 
In  yaiu  expects  a  longer  date 

To  the  materials  of  her  face. 
When  Mercury  her  tresses  mows. 

To  think  of  black-lead  combs  is  Tain: 
No  painting  can  restore  a  nose, 

Nor  will  her  teeth  return  again* 

Ye  powers  wlio  oTer  love  preside! 

Since  mortal  beauties  drop  so  soon, 
If  ye  would  have  us  well  supplied. 

Send  us  new  nymphs  with  each  new  moon  I 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  POETRY. 
The  farmer's  goose,  who  in  the  stubble 
Has  fed  without  restraint  or  trouble, 
Grown  fat  with  com  and  sitting  still, 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill ; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 
Her  belly  in  the  neighbouring  pool! 
Nor  loudly  cackles  at  the  door ; 
For  cackling  shows  the  goose  is  poor. 

But,  when  she  must  be  tum'd  to  graze, 
And  round  the  barren  common  strays, 
Hard  exercise  and  harder  fare 
Soon  make  my  dame  grow  lank  and  spare ; 
Her  body  light,  she  tries  her  wings, 
And  scorns  the  ground  and  upwards  springs ; 
While  all  the  parish,  as  she  flies. 
Hear  sounds  harmonious  from  the  skies. 

Such  is  the  poet  fresh  in  pay. 
The  third  night's  profits  of  his  play ; 
His  morning  draughts  till  noon  can  swill, 
Among  his  brethren  of  the  quill : 
With  good  roast  beef  his  belly  full, 
Grown  lasy,  foggy,  fat,  and  dull. 
Deep  sunk  in  plentv  and  delight. 
What  poet  e'er  could  take  his  flight  1 
Or,  stuff'd  with  phlegm  up  to  the  throat, 
What  poet  e'er  could  sing  a  note  1 
Nor  Pegasus  could  bear  the  load 
Along  the  high  celestial  road ; 
The  steed,  oppress'd,  would  break  his  girth. 
To  raise  the  lumber  from  the  earth. 

But  view  him  in  another  scene. 
When  all  his  drink  is  Hippocrene, 
His  money  spent,  his  patrons  fail, 
His  credit  out  for  cheese  and  ale ; 
His  two-years'  coat  so  smooth  and  bare. 
Through  every  thread  it  lets  in  air  ; 
•  PartrU^  and  Gadbory  wrote  eaieh  an  ephenerli. 
»  John  FUnutoed,  the  oefebrated  utronoBMi^royal,  died  in 
1719*  aged  78. 


With  hungry  meals  his  body  pined. 
His  guts  and  belly  full  of  wind ; 
And,  like  a  jockey  for  a  race. 
His  flesh  brought  down  to  flying 
Now  his  exalt^  spirit  loathes 
Encumbrances  of  rood  and  clothes ; 
And  up  he  rises  like  a  vapour, 
Supported  high  on  wings  of  paper. 
He  singing  flies,  and  flying  sings, 
While  from  below  all  Grub-street  rings. 
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Aprerent  rari  nantes  in  guinto  vaato, 

Arma  virom,  UbuUsque,  etTrdia  gajM  po'  andae.—- Vi 

Whsh  the  deluded  people  of  England  awoke  from  their 

dream  of  South-Sea  vealih,  their  wrath  roaeto  the  biisB  i 

the  director*  by  whom  that  ruinooa  prqject  had  been  condocted. 

Yb  wise  philosophers,  explain 
What  magic  makes  our  money  rise. 

When  dropp'd  into  the  Southern  main ; 
Or  do  these  jugglers  cheat  our  eyest 

Put  in  your  money  fidrly  told ; 

Pretto  !  be  gone — 'Tis  here  again : 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  behold. 

Here's  every  piece  as  big  ss  ten. 

Thus  in  a  basin  drop  a  shilling, 

Then  fill  the  vessel  to  the  brim, 
You  shall  observe,  as  you  are  filling. 

The  pond'rous  metal  seems  to  swim : 

It  rises  both  in  bulk  and  height, 

Behold  it  swelling  like  a  sop ; 
The  liquid  medium  cheats  your  sight : 

Behold  it  mounted  to  the  top  ! 

In  stock  three  hundred  thousand  poundsi 

I  have  in  view  a  lord's  estate ; 
My  manors  all  contiguous  round ! 

A  coach-and-sii,  and  served  in  plate  ! 

Thus  the  deluded  bankrupt  raves, 

Puts  all  upon  a  desperate  bet ; 
Then  plunges  in  the  southern  waves, 

Dipp'd  over  head  and  ears — ^in  debt. 

So,  by  a  calenture  misled. 

The  mariner  with  rapture  sees. 
On  the  smooth  ocean's  azure  bed, 

Enamell'd  fields  and  verdant  trees : 

With  eager  haste  he  longs  to  rove 
In  that  fantastic  scene,  and  thinks 

It  must  be  some  enchanted  grove : 
And  in  he  leaps,  and  down  he 

Five  hundred  chariots  just  bespoke 
Are  sunk  in  these  devouring  waves, 

The  horses  drown'd,  the  harness  broke. 
And  here  the  owners  find  their  graves. 

Like  Pharaoh,  by  directors  led. 
They  with  their  spoils  went  safe  before ; 

His  chariots,  tumbling  out  the  dead. 
Lay  shatter'd  on  the  Red-Sea  shore. 

Baised  up  on  Hope's  aspiring  plimies^ 
The  young  adventurer  o'er  the  deep 

An  eagle's  flight  and  state  assumes. 
And  scorns  the  middle  way  to  keep. 

On  paper  wings  he  takes  his  flight, 
WiUi  wax  the  father  bound  them  fiMt ; 

The  wax  is  melted  by  the  height. 
And  down  the  towering  boy  is  cast. 

A  moralist  might  here  explain 

The  rashness  of  the  Cretan  youth ; 

Describe  his  fall  into  the  main. 
And  from  a  fable  form  a  truth. 
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Hu  wingi  ire  hit  patemil  rent, 
He  melts  the  wax  at  erery  ilame ; 

Hit  credit  sunk,  his  money  spent, 
In  Southern  seas  he  leayes  his  name. 

Inform  us,  you  that  hest  can  tell. 
Why  in  Uiat  dangerous  gulf  profound, 

Where  hundreds  and  where  thousands  fell, 
Fook  chiefly  float,  the  wise  are  drown'dt 

So  haTe  I  seen  from  Severn's  brink 
A  flock  of  geese  jump  down  together ; 

Swim  where  the  bird  of  Jove  would  sink. 
And,  swimming,  never  wet  a  feather. 

Bat,  I  affirm,  'tis  false  in  fact. 
Directors  better  knew  their  tools ; 

We  see  the  nation's  credit  crack'd. 
Each  knave  has  made  a  thousand  fools. 

One  fool  may  from  another  win. 
And  then  get  off  with  money  stored ; 

Bat  if  a  sharper  once  comes  in, 
He  throws  at  all,  and  sweeps  the  board. 

As  fishes  on  each  other  prey, 

The  great  ones  swallowing  up  the  smaU, 
So  &res  it  in  the  Southern  Sea ; 

The  whale  directors  eat  up  all. 

When  stock  is  high  they  come  between, 
Making  by  secondhand  their  offers ; 

Then  cunningly  retire  unseen, 
With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers. 

So,  when  upon  a  moonshine  night, 
An  ass  was  drinking  at  a  stream, 

A  clond  arose  and  stopp'd  the  light 
By  intercepting  every  beam : 

The  day  of  judgment  will  be  soon, 
Cries  out  a  sage  among  the  crowd ; 

An  ass  has  swallow'd  up  the  moon ! 
The  moon  lay  safe  behind  the  cloud. 

Each  poor  subscriber  to  the  sea 
Sinks  down  at  once,  and  there  he  lies ; 

Directors  fall  as  well  as  they, 
Their  fall  is  but  a  trick  to  rise. 

So  fishes,  rising  from  the  main, 

Can  wo&T  with  moisten'd  wings  on  high ; 
The  moiatnre  dried,  they  sink  again. 

And  dip  their  fins  again  to  fly. 

Undone  at  play,  the  female  troops 
Come  here  their  losses  to  retrieve  ; 

Bide  o'er  the  waves  in  spacious  hoops, 
Like  Lapland  witches  in  a  sieve. 

Thus  Venus  to  the  sea  descends, 
As  poeti  feign  ;  but  where's  the  moral  1 

It  shovrs  the  queen  of  love  intends 
To  search  the  deep  for  pearl  and  coral. 


The  sea  is  richer  than  the  land, 

I  heard  it  from  my  grannam's  mouth, 

Which  now  I  deariy  understand  ; 
For  hy  the  sea  she  meant  the  Sooth. 

Thus,  by  directors  we  are  told, 

••  Pray,  gentlemen,  believe  your  eyes ; 

Oar  ocean's  cover'd  o'er  with  gold, 
Look  round,  and  see  how  thick  it  lies : 

•<  We,  gentlemen,  are  your  aMisters, 
We'll  come,  and  hold  you  by  the  chin. 

Alas!  all  is  not  gold  that  glisters. 
Ten  thousand  sink  by  leaping  in. 

O I  woold  those  patriots  be  so  kind 
Here  in  the  deep  to  wash  their  hands, 

Then,  like  Paciolus,  we  should  find 
The  sea  indeed  had  golden  sands. 


A  shilling  in  the  bath  you  fling, 

The  silver  takes  a  nobler  hue 
By  magic  virtue  in  the  spring,        * 

And  seems  a  guinea  to  your  view. 

But,  as  a  guinea  will  not  pass 

At  market  for  a  fiuthing  more 
Shown  through  a  multiplying>fflass, 

Than  what  it  always  did  ben>re, — 

So  cast  it  in  the  Southern  seas, 
Or  view  it  through  a  Jobber's  bill ; 

Put  on  what  spectacles  you  please, 
Tour  guinea's  but  a  guinea  still. 

One  night  a  fool  into  a  brook 
Thus  from  a  hillock  looking  down. 

The  golden  stars  for  guineas  took. 
And  silver  Cynthia  for  a  crown. 

The  point  he  could  no  longer  doubt ; 

He  ran,  he  leap'd  into  the  flood ; 
There  sprawl'd  a  while,  and  scarce  got  ont. 

All  cover'd  o'er  with  slime  and  mud. 

**  Upon  the  water  cast  thy  bread, 
And  after  many  days  thon'lt  find  it  f 

But  gold,  upon  this  ocean  spread. 
Shall  sink  and  leave  no  mark  behind  it. 

There  is  a  gulf  where  thousands  fiell. 
Here  all  the  bold  adventurers  came ; 

A  narrow  sound,  though  deep  as  hell*- 
■Change-alley  is  the  dreadful  name. 

Nine  times  a-day  it  ebbs  and  flows, 

Tet  he  that  on  the  surface  lies 
Without  a  pilot,  seldom  knows 

The  time  it  falls  or  when  'twill  rise. 

Subscribers  here  by  thousands  float, 

And  jostle  one  another  down ; 
Each  paddling  in  his  leaky  boat, 

And  here  they  fish  for  gold,  and  drown. 

**  ^Now  buried  in  the  depth  below. 
Now  mounted  up  to  heaven  again, 

They  reel  and  stagger  to  and  fro. 
At  their  wits'  end,  like  drunken  men."* 

Meantime,  secure  on  Oarraway^  cliffs, 
A  savage  race,  by  shipwrecks  fed. 

Lie  waiting  for  Uie  fbunder'd  skifis. 
And  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

But  these,  you  sav,  are  factious  lies. 
From  some  malicious  Tory's  brain ; 

For  where  directors  get  a  prise, 
The  Swiss  and  Dutch  whole  millions  drain. 

Thus,  when  by  rooks  a  lord  is  plied. 

Some  cully  often  wins  a  bet 
By  Tenturing  on  the  cheating  side. 

Though  not  into  the  secret  let. 

While  some  build  castles  in  the  air. 
Directors  build  them  in  the  seas ; 

Subscribers  plainly  see  them  there. 
For  fools  will  see  as  wise  men  please. 

Thus  oft  by  mariners  are  shown 
(Unless  the  men  of  Kent  are  liars) 

Earl  Godwin's  csstles  overflown. 
And  palace  roofs  and  steeple  spires. 

Mark  where  the  sly  directors  creep. 

Nor  to  the  shore  approach  too  nigh! 
The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep 

To  seise  you  in  your  passing  by. 
Then,  like  the  dogs  of  Nile,  be  wise. 

Who,  taught  by  instinct  how  to  shun 
The  crocodile,  that  lurking  lies. 

Run  as  they  drink,  and  drink  and  run. 
•  Pfeslm  ctii.  ^  A  eoilMhoass  in 'Chs- 
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Antens  could,  by  magic  charau, 
RecoYcr  strength  whene'er  he  fell ; 

Alcidea  held  him  in  hit  arme. 
And  aent  him  up  in  air  to  hell. 

Directors,  thrown  into  the  sea, 

RecoTer  strength  and  Tigour  there  ; 
But  may  be  tamed  another  way, 

Suspended  for  a  while  in  air. 
Directors! — for  'tis  you  I  warn, — 

By  long  experience  we  bare  found 
What  planet  ruled  when  tou  were  bom ; 

We  see  you  neyer  can  be  drowif  d. 

Beware,  nor  over  bulky  grow. 
Nor  come  within  your  cuUy's  reach ; 

For,  if  the  sea  should  sink  so  low 
To  leare  you  dry  upon  the  beach, 

Tou'll  owe  your  ruin  to  your  bulk : 
Your  foes  already  waiting  stand. 

To  tftar  you  like  a  founder'd  hulk. 
While  you  lie  helpless  on  the  sand. 

Thus,  when  a  whale  has  lost  the  tide, 

The  coasters  crowd  to  seise  the  spoil; 
The  monster  into  parts  divide. 

And  strip  the  bones,  and  melt  the  oil. 
Oh !  may  some  western  tempest  sweep 

These  locusts  whom  our  fruits  have  fed, 
That  plague,  directors,  to  the  deep, 

DriYen  from  the  South  Sea  to  the  Bed ! 
May  He,  whom  Nature's  laws  obey, 

Who  lifts  the  poor  and  sinks  the  proudf 
*'  Quiet  the  raging  of  the  sea. 

And  still  the  madness  of  the  crowd  I" 

But  never  shall  our  isle  haTe  rest 
Till  those  deyouring  swine  run  down, 

(The  derils  leaving  the  possessed) 
And  headlong  in  the  waters  drown. 

The  nation  then  too  late  will  find. 
Computing  all  their  cost  and  trouble. 

Directors'  promises  but  wind. 
South  Sea,  at  best,  a  mighty  bubble. 

THE  DOQ  AND  THE  SHADOW. 

Ore  cibom  portans  catulus  dum  spectat  in  undls, 
Apparet  liquido  predn  melioris  imago : 
Dum  speciosa  diu  damna  admiratur,  et  altd 
Ad  latices  inhiat,  cadit  imo  vortice  pneceps 
Ore  cibus,  nee  non  simulacrum  corripit  una. 
Occupat  ille  avidus  deceptis  faucibus  umbram ; 
lUudit  species,  ac  dentibus  aera  mordet. 

EPIGRAM. 

Great  folks  are  of  a  finer  mould  ; 
Lord  I  how  politely  they  can  scold ! 
While  a  coarse  English  tongue  will  itch 
For  whore  and  rogue,  and  dog  and  bitch. 

PROLOGUE 

TO  A  PLAT  FOR  THS   BllfBFIT    OF    THE     DI8TRBS8ED 

WEAVERS. 

BT  DR.   SHERIDAN. 
I  Spokai  by  Mr.  Elriagton.    1781. 
Great  cry  and  little  wool — is  now  become 
The  plague  and  proverb  of  the  weaver's  loom  ; 
No  wool  to  work  on,  neither  weft  nor  warp ; 
Their  pockets  empty,  and  their  stomachs  sharp. 
Provoked,  in  loud  complaints  to  you  they  cry  ; 
Ladies,  relieve  the  weavers,  or  they  die ! 
Forsake  your  silks  for  stuffs,  nor  think  it  strange 
To  shift  your  clothes,  since  you  delight  in  change. 
One  thing  with  fireedom  I'll  presume  to  tell — 
''^he  men  will  like  you  every  bit  as  well. 


See,  I  am  dress'd  from  top  to  toe  in  sto^ 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  I'm  fine  enough ; 
My  wife  admires  me  more,  and  sweari  she  RCTer, 
In  any  dress,  beheld  me  look  so  clever. 
And  if  a  man  be  better  in  such  ware, 
What  great  advantage  most  it  give  the  &ir! 
Our  wool  from  lambs  of  innocence  proceeds ; 
Silks  come  from  maggots,  calicoes  from  weeds ; 
Hence  'tis  by  sad  experience  that  we  find 
Ladies  in  silks  to  vapoun  much  inclined — 
And  what  are  they  but  maggots  in  the  mind) 
For  which  I  think  it  reason  to  conclude 
That  clothes  may  change  our  temper  like  oaf  food. 
Chintses  are  gawdy,  and  engage  our  eyes 
Too  much  about  the  party-colour'd  dyes ; 
Although  the  lustre  is  from  you  begun. 
We  see  the  rainbow,  and  neglect  the  sxm. 

How  sweet  and  innocent's  the  country  maid. 
With  small  expense  in  native  wool  anay'd ; 
Who  copies  from  the  fields  her  homely  green, 
While  by  her  shepherd  with  delight  she's  seen! 
Should  our  fiur  ladiee  dress  like  her,  in  wool, 
How  much  more  lovely  and  how  beautiful. 
Without  their  Indian  drapery,  they'd  prove ! 
While  wool  would  help  to  warm  us  into  love  I 
Then,  like  the  famous  Argonauts  of  Greece, 
We'll  all  contend  to  gain  the  Golden  Fleece  I 


EPILOGUE 
to  a  binbfit-play,  given  in  behalf  of  THi 

DISTRESSED  WEAVERS. 
BY  THB  DELAN. 
Spokflo  by  Mr.  Grifflth. 
Who  dares  affirm  this  is  no  pious  age, 
When  charity  begins  to  tread  the  stage ; 
When  actors,  who  at  best  are  hardly  savers, 
Will  give  a  night  of  benefit  to  weavers  1 
Stay — ^let  me  see,  how  finely  will  it  sound! 
Imprimis,  From  his  grace*  a  hundred  pound. 
Peers,  clergy,  gentry,  all  are  benefactors ; 
And  Uien  comes  in  the  item  of  the  actors. 
Item,  The  actors  freely  give  a  day — 
The  poet  had  no  more  who  made  the  play. 

But  whence  this  wondrous  charity  in  playeni 
They  leam  it  not  at  sermons  or  at  prayers : 
Under  the  rose,  since  here  are  none  bat  fneadt 
(To  own  the  truth),  we  have  some  privmte  ends. 
Since  waiting- women,  like  exacting  jades, 
Hold  up  the  prices  of  their  old  brocades. 
We'll  dress  in  manufactures  made  at  home ; 
Equip  our  kings  and  generals  at  the  Comb.^ 
We'll  ring  for  Meath-street  Egypt's  haugbty  qeccs* 
And  Antonv  shall  court  her  in  ratteen. 
In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad, 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid. 
In  drugget  dress'd,  of  thirteen  pence  a-yard, 
See  Philip's  son  amid  his  Persian  guard ; 
And  prouid  Boxana,  fired  with  Jealous  rsge. 
With  fifty  yards  of  crape  shall  sweep  the  stage. 
In  short,  oar  kings  and  princesaea  within 
Are  all  resolved  this  project  to  begin  ^ 
And  you,  our  subjects,  when  you  here  moit. 
Must  imitate  the  fashion  of  the  court. 

O !  could  I  see  this  audience  clad  in  stdT, 
Though  money's  scarce,  we  should  have  trade  eaoegb: 
But  chints,  brocades,  and  lace,  take  all  awayt 
And  scarce  a  crown  is  left  to  see  the  play. 
Perhaps  you  wonder  whence  this  friendship 
Between  the  weavera  and  us  playhouse  king* ; 
But  wit  and  weaving  had  the  same  beginning; 
Pallas  first  taught  us  poetry  and  apinmag: 

■  Archbishop  King. 

^  ▲  street  Cunoiu  for  woollea  maanlSMlttni* 
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And  next,  obteire  how  this  aUiince  flta. 
For  wetfen  now  are  Just  as  poor  as  wits : 
Their  brother  quillmen,  workers  for  the  stagi*,. 
For  torrj  stuff  can  get  a  crown  a-page ; 
Bat  wearers  will  be  kinder  to  the  players. 
And  sell  for  twentypence  a  yard  or  theirs. 
And,  to  your  knowledge,  there  is  often  less  in 
The  poet's  wit  than  in  the  player's  dressing. 

ANSWER  TO 

DR.  SHERIDAN'S  PROLOGUE.  AND  TO 

DR.  SWIFT'S  EPILOGUE, 

IN  BXHALF  OF  THB  DISTRBSSSD   WBAVIRB. 

BT  DR.   DBLANY. 

* 

FonniiMO  feneri  tribuaotur. 
Thb  Muses,  whom  the  richest  silks  array, 
Refuse  to  fling  their  shining  gowns  away ; 
The  pencil  clothes  the  nine  in  bright  broosdes. 
And  giTCs  each  colour  to  the  pictured  maids ; 
Far  aboTe  mortal  dress  the  sisters  shine, 
Pride  in  their  Indian  robes,  and  must  be  fine. 
And  shall  two  bards  in  concert  rhvme,  and  huff 
And  fret  these  Muses  with  their  playhouse  stuff  1 

The  player  in  mimic  piety  may  storm, 
Deplore  the  Comb,  and  bid  her  heroes  arm : 
The  arbitrary  mob,  in  paltry  rage, 
Hay  curse  the  belles  and  chintzes  of  the  age : 
Yet  still  the  artist  worm  her  silk  shall  share. 
And  spin  her  thread  of  life  in  service  of  the  fair. 

The  cotton-plant,  whom  satire  cannot  blast. 
Shall  bloom  the  ftyourite  of  these  realms,  and  last ; 
Like  youn,  ye  fair,  her  fame  from  censure  grows, 
Prerails  in  charms,  and  glares  above  her  foes : 
Your  injured  plant  shall  meet  a  loud  defence. 
And  be  the  emblem  of  your  innocence. 

Some  bard,  perhaps,  whose  landlord  was  a  weaver, 
Penn'd  the  low  prologue  to  return  a  favour : 
Some  neighbour  wit,  that  W3uld  be  in  the  vogue, 
Work'd  with  his  friend,  and  wove  the  epilogue. 
Who  weaves  the  chaplet,  or  provides  the  bays. 
For  such  woolgathering  sonnetteers  as  these  t 
Hence,  then,  ye  homespun  witlings,  that  persuade 
Miss  Chloe  to  the  fashion  of  her  maid. 
Shall  the  wide  hoop,  that  standard  of  the  town, 
Thus  act  subservient  to  a  poplin  gownl 
Who'd  smell  of  wool  all  overt    'Tis  enough 
The  under-petticoat  be  made  of  stuff. 
Lord !  to  be  wrapp'd  in  flannel  Just  in  May, 
When  the  fields  dress*d  in  flowers  appear  so  gay ! 
And  shall  not  miss  be  flower'd  as  well  as  they  1 
In  what  weak  colours  would  the  plaid  appear, 
Work'd  to  n  quilt,  or  studded  in  a  chair ! 
The  skin,  that  vies  with  silk,  would  fret  with  stuff; 
Or  who  could  bear  in  bed  a  thing  so  rough  1 
f  e  knowinif  £sir,  how  essinent  that  bed, 
VThere  the  chints  diamonds  with  the  silken  thread, 
tl'here  mstling  curtains  call  the  curious  eye, 
ind  boast  the  streaks  and  paintings  of  the  sky! 
>f  flocks  they'd  have  your  milky  ticking  full ; 
Lnd  all  this  for  the  benefit  of  wool !  [weavers, 

**  Bat  where,"  say  they,  "  shall  we  bestow  these 
rhat  spremd  our  streets,  and  aresuch  piteous  craversi" 
i'he  siikwoiTDa  (brittle  beings  I)  prone  to  fate, 
>emand  their  care,  to  make  their  webs  complete ; 
'beee  may  they  tend,  their  promises  receive ; 
(Te  cannot  pay  too  much  for  what  they  give  I 

ON  GAUL8T0WN  HOUSE, 

THB    SBAT  OF  OBOBOB   ROCBFOaT,  B6Q.» 
Father  of  the  marl  of  ltolvid«ra.: 

BT  DB.    DBLANY. 

Pis  so  old  an4  so  ugly,  and  yet  so  convenientf 
ou're  aometimes  in  pleasure,  though  often  in  pain 
in't; 


'Tis  so  large  yon  may  lodge  a  few  friends  with  ease  in't» 
Ton  may  turn  and  stretch  at  your  length  if  you  please 

in't; 
'Tis  so  little,  the  family  Uve  in  a  press  in't. 
And  poor  lady  Bettys  has  scarce  room  to  drees  in't ; 
'Tis  so  cold  in  the  winter,  you  can't  bear  to  lie  in't. 
And  so  hot  in  the  summer,  you're  ready  to  fhr  in't; 
'Tis  so  brittle,  'twould  scarce  bear  the  weight  of  a  tun, 
Tet  so  stanch,  that  it  keeps  out  a  great  deal  of  sun ; 
'Tis  so  crasy,  the  weather  with   ease  beaU   quite 

thrpugh  it. 
And  you're  forced  every  year  in  some  part  to  renew  it ; 
Tis  so  ugly,  so  useful,  so  big,  and  so  little, 
'Tis  so  stanch  and  so  crasy,  so  strong  and  so  brittle* 
'Tis  at  one  time  so  hot,  and  another  so  eold. 
It  is  part  of  the  new,  and  partof  the  old ; 
It  is  just  half  a  blessing,  and  just  half  a  curse — 
I  wish  then,  dear  Oeoige,  it  were  better  or  worse. 


THE  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

AMD  PABT  or  A  BUMMBB  BPBMT  AT  OA0UBTOW1I  HOUBB. 

Thalia,  tell  in  sober  lays. 

How  Oeom,^  Nim,^  Dan4,  dean,*  pass  their  days ; 

And,  should  our  Gaulstown's  art  grow  fkUow, 

Yet  ^^^  9tMs  carmma  OaUo  f 

Here  (by  the  way)  by  Oallus  mean  I 

Not  Sheridan,  but  friend  Delany. 

Begin,  my  Muse !    First  from  our  bowers 

We  ssily  forth  at  difi^rent  hours ; 

At  seven  the  dean,  in  night-gown  drest. 

Goes  round  the  house  to  wake  the  rest ; 

At  nine,  grave  Nim  and  George  frieetious. 

Go  to  the  dean,  to  read  Lucretius ; 

At  ten  my  lady  comes  and  hectors 

And  kisses  George,  and  ends  our  lectures ; 

And  when  she  has  him  by  the  neck  ftst. 

Hauls  him,  and  sc<dds  us,  down  to  breakfast. 

We  squander  there  an  hour  or  more. 

And  then  all  hands,  boys,  to  the  oar ; 

All,  heteroelite  Dan  except, 

Who  neither  time  nor  order  kept. 

But,  by  peculiar  whimseys  drawn. 

Peeps  in  the  ponds  to  look  for  spawn : 

O'ersees  the  work,  or  Dragon  '  rov^ 

Or  mars  a  text,  or  mends  his  hose  ; 

Or — but  proceed  we  in  our  journal — 

At  two,  or  after,  we  return  all : 

From  the  four  elements  assembling, 

Wam'd  by  the  bell,  all  folks  come  trembling  ;r 

From  airy  garrets  some  descend. 

Some  from  the  lake's  remotest  end  ; 

My  lord  ^  and  dean  the  fire  forsake, 

Dan  leaves  the  earthy  spade  and  rake : 

The  loiterers  quake,  no  comer  hides  them. 

And  lady  Betty  soundly  chides  them. 

Now  water's  brought  and  dinner's  done  ; 

With  **  church  and  king"  the  ladies  gone  : 

Not  reckoning  half  an  hour  we  pass 

In  talking  o'er  a  moderate  glass. 

Dan,  growing  drowsy,  like  a  thief 

Steals  off  to  dose  away  his  beef; 

And  this  most  pass  for  reading  Hamond — 

While  George  and  dean  go  to  backgammon. 

■  DftagMsr  of  the  earl  of  DfOfbeda,  and  manied  to  Gsorge 
Rocnnft*  mq> 

»  Mr.Boehteil 

•  His  farodi«r.  Mr.  John  BochCnrt.  who  was  celUd  Niwod. 

'  lUv.  DaalAl  Jackioii.  •  Dv.  Swift 

'  A  mall  boat  w  ealtod. 

f  The  deaahas  been  eensarad  on  aa  Idia  nppoeltioQ  of  tkit 
panace  belag  aa  allMlon  to  the  day  of  Jadgmtat. 

k  Mr.  RoeUbit't  UOm  was  loid  diiaf-baion  of  Iks  cachaqatr 
In  Ireland. 
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Geoige,  Nim,  and  dean,  set  out  at  four. 

And  then  again  boys  to  the  oar. 

But  when  the  sun  goes  to  the  deep, 

(Not  to  disturb  hira  in  his  sleep, 

Or  make  a  rumbling  o'er  his  head, 

His  candle  out  and  he  a-bed,) 

We  watch  his  motions  to  a  minute, 

And  leave  the  flood  when  he  goes  in  it. 

Now  stinted  in  the  shortening  day. 

We  go  to  prayers  and  then  to  play, 

Till  supper  comes ;  and  after  that 

We  sit  an  hour  to  drink  and  chat. 

'Tis  late — the  old  and  younger  pairs. 

By  Adam  [the  butler]  lighted,  walk  up  stairs. 

The  weary  dean  goes  to  his  chamber ; 

And  Nim  and  Dan  to  garret  clamber. 

So  when  the  circle  we  have  run. 

The  curtain  falls  and  all  is  done. 

I  might  have  mentioned  several  facts. 
Like  episodes  between  the  acts  ; 
And  tell  who  loses  and  who  wins, 
Who  gets  a  cold,  who  breaks  his  shins ; 
How  Dan  caught  nothing  in  his  net. 
And  how  the  boat  was  overset. 
For  brevity  I  have  retrench'd 
How  in  the  lake  the  dean  was  drench'd : 
It  would  be  an  exploit  to  brag  on, 
How  valiant  George  rode  o*er  the  dragon ; 
How  steady  in  the  storm  he  sat, 
And  saved  his  oar,  but  lost  his  hat : 
How  Nim  (no  hunter  e'er  could  match  him) 
Still  brings  us  hares  when  he  can  catch  'em ; 
How  skilfully  Dan  mends  his  nets ; 
How  fortune  fails  him  when  he  sets ; 
Or  how  the  dean  delights  to  vex 
The  ladies,  and  lampoon  their  sex : 
I  might  have  told  how  oft  dean  Perceval 
Displays  his  pedantry  unmerciful, 
How  haughtily  he  cocks  his  nose, 
To  tell  what  every  schoolboy  knows ; 
And  with  his  finger  and  his  thumb, 
Explaining,  strikes  opposers  dumb  : 
But  now  there  needs  no  more  be  said  on't. 
Nor  how  his  wife,  that  female  pedant. 
Shows  aU  her  secrets  of  housekeeping; 
For  candles  how  she  trucks  her  dripping ; 
Was  forced  to  send  three  miles  for  yeast. 
To  brew  her  ale  and  raise  her  paste ; 
Tells  everything  that  you  can  think  of, — 
How  she  cured  Charley  of  the  chincough ; 
What  gave  her  brats  and  pigs  the  measles. 
And  how  her  doves  were  kill'd  by  weasels ; 
How  Jowler  howl'd,  and  what  a  fright 
She  had  with  dreams  the  other  night 

But  now,  since  I  have  gone  so  hr  on, 
A  word  or  two  of  lord-chief  baron ; 
And  tell  how  little  weight  he  sets 
On  all  Whig  papers  and  gaiettes ; 
But  for  the  politics  of  Pue, 
Thinks  every  syllable  is  true  : 
And  since  he  owns  the  king  of  Sweden 
Is  dead  at  last,  without  evading. 
Now  all  his  hopes  are  in  the  csar ; 
"  Why,  Muscovy  is  not  so  far  ; 
Down  the  Black  Sea,  and  up  the  Straits, 
And  in  a  month  he's  at  your  gates ; 
Perhaps,  from  what  the  packet  brings, 
By  Christmas  we  shall  see  strange  things." 
Why  should  I  tell  of  ponds  and  drains. 
What  carps  we  met  with  for  our  pains ; 
Of  sparrows  tamed,  and  nuts  innumerable 
To  choke  the  girls,  and  to  consume  a  rabble  1 
But  you,  who  are  a  scholar,  know 

>w  transient  all  things  are  below, 


How  prone  to  change  is  human  life ! 
Last  night  arrived  Clem  and  his  wife— 
This  grand  event  haa  broke  our  measoret ; 
Their  reign  began  with  cruel  siezures; 
The  dean  must  with  his  quilt  supply 
The  bed  in  which  those  ^yranta  lie ; 
Nim  lost  his  wig-block,  Dan  his  jordsn, 
(My  lady  says,  she  can't  affbrd  one,) 
George  is  half  scared  out  of  his  wits. 
For  Clem  gets  all  the  dainty  bits. 
Henceforth  expect  a  different  eorvey. 
This  house  will  soon  turn  topsyturvy ; 
They  talk  of  further  alterations. 
Which  causes  many  speculations. 


A  SATIRICAL  ELEGY 


ON  THE  DBATB  OF  A   LATE  FAMOUS  OBITEBAL.    1723. 
[Ttke  dake  of  Marlborougli.} 

Hi8  Grace !  impossible !  what,  dead ! 
Of  old  age  too,  and  in  his  bed ! 
And  could  that  mighty  warrior  iaU, 
And  so  inglorious,  after  alii 
Well,  since  he's  gone,  no  matter  how, 
The  last  loud  trump  must  wake  him  now; 
And,  trust  me,  as  the  noise  grows  stronger, 
He'd  wish  to  sleep  a  little  longer. 
And  could  he  be  indeed  so  old 
As  by  the  newspapers  we're  told  f 
Threescore,  I  thiiUL,  is  pretty  high ; 
'Twas  time  in  conscience  he  should  die! 
This  world  he  cumber'd  long  enough ; 
He  burnt  his  candle  to  the  snuff; 
And  that's  the  reason,  some  folks  think, 
He  left  behind  so  great  a  stink. 
Behold  his  funeral  appears. 
Nor  widow's  sighs,  nor  orph&n's  tears, 
Wont  at  such  times  each  heart  to  pierce. 
Attend  the  progress  of  his  hearse. 
But  what  of  that)  his  friends  may  say 
He  had  those  honours  in  his  day. 
True  to  his  profit  and  his  pride. 
He  made  thein  weep  before  he  died. 
Come  hither,  all  ye  empty  thii^! 
Ye  bubbles  raised  by  breath  of  kings! 
Who  float  upon  the  tide  of  state  ; 
Come  hither,  and  behold  your  fate ! 
Let  Pride  be  taught  by  this  rebuke. 
How  very  mean  a  thing's  a  duke ; 
From  all  his  ill-got  honours  flung, 
Tum'd  to  that  dirt  from  whence  he  spronf* 


DR.  DELANY*S  VILLA. 
Would  you  that  Delville  I  describe  t 
Believe  me,  sir,  I  will  not  gibe : 
For  who  would  be  satirical 
Upon  a  thing  so  very  small  t 

You  scarce  upon  the  borders  enter 
Before  you're  at  the  very  centre. 
A  single  crow  can  make  it  night. 
When  o'er  your  farm  she  takes  her  flight: 
Yet  in  this  narrow  compass  we 
Observe  a  vast  variety ; 
Both  walks,  walls,  meadows,  and  parteiTe«« 
Windows  and  doors,  and  rooms  and  stiin, 
And  hills  and  dales,  and  woods  and  fieMt> 
And  hay,  and  grass,  and  com,  it  yields; 
All  to  your  haggard  brought  so  dwap  in, 
Without  the  mowing  or  ue  reaping : 
A  raxor,  though  to  say't  I'm  loth. 
Would  shave  you  and  your  meadows  both. 

Though  small's  the  nrm,  yet  here's  a  booie 
Full  large  to  entertain  a  mouse ; 


CARBBtlY  ROCKS,  &c. 
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But  where  t  rtt  if  dretded  more 
Than  mvege  Caledonian  boar ; 
For,  if  it's  entered  by  a  rat. 
There  is  no  room  to  bring  a  cat. 

A  little  riTulet  aeema  to  steal 
Down  through  a  thing  you  call  a  vale. 
Like  tears  adown  a  wrinkled  cheek, 
Like  rain  along  a  blade  of  leek  : 
And  this  you  call  your  sweet  meander, 
Which  might  be  suck'd  up  by  a  gander. 
Could  he  but  force  his  nether  bill 
To  Moop  the  channel  of  tlie  rill. 
For  sure  you'd  make  a  mighty  clutter. 
Were  it  as  big  as  city  gutter. 

Next  come  I  to  your  kitchen  garden, 
Where  one  poor  mouse  would  fare  but  hnid  in; 
And  round  this  garden  is  a  walk 
No  longer  than  a  tailor's  chalk  ; 
Thus  I  compare  what  space  is  in  it, 
A  snail  creeps  round  it  in  a  minute. 
One  lettuce  makes  a  shift  to  squeeze 
Up  through  a  tuft  you  call  your  trees : 
And  once  a  year  a  single  rose 
Peeps  from  the  bud,  but  never  blows  ; 
In  Tain  then  you  expect  its  bloom  ! 
It  cannot  blow  for  want  of  room. 

In  short,  in  all  your  boasted  seat. 
There's  nothing  but  yourself  that's  orrat. 


ON  ONE  OF  THE  WINDOWS 

AT  OELVILLE. 

A  BARD,  grown  desirous  of  saring  his  pelf, 

Built  a  house  he  was  sure  would  hold  none  hut 

himself. 
This  enraged  god  Apollo,  who  Mercury  sent^ 
And  bid  him  go  ask  what  his  Totary  meant  1 
*'  Some  foe  to  my  empire  has  been  his  adriser  : 
Tis  of  dreadful  portent  when  a  poet  turns  miser ! 
Tell  him,  Hermes,  from  me  tell  that  subject  of  mine 
I  hsTe  sworn  by  the  Styx  to  defeat  his  design ; 
For  wherever  he  lives  Uie  Muses  shall  reign  ; 
And  the  Muses,  he  knows,  have  a  numerous  truiii." 


CARBERI^  RUPES. 

IN   CONITATD   COROAOENSI. 

Scri|wt  Jun.  Ann.  Dom  17<3. 
Fcrs  ingens  fragmen  scopuli,  quod  vertice  summo 
l)(>«uper  impendet,  nullo  fundamine  nixum 
I)<^idit  in  fluctus  :  maria  undique  et  undique  sax.i 
Horrisono  stridore  tonant,  et  ad  sthera  murmur 
Frigitur;  trepidatque  suis  Neptunus  in  undis. 
Nam,  longft  Tenti  rabie,  atque  aspergine  crebrt 
j£quorei  laticis,  specus  imi  rupe  cavatur : 
Jsm  fultura  ruit,  jam  summa  cacumina  nutant ; 
Jam  cadit  in  prvceps  moles,  et  verberat  undas. 
Attonitus  credas,  hinc  dejecisse  Tonantem 
Montibus  impositos  montes,  et  Pelion  altum 
In  capita  anguipedunt,  ca4o  jacuUsse  gii^ntum. 

Sappe  etiam  spelunca  Immani  aperitur  hiatu 
£xp«a  i  scopulis,  et  utrinque  foramina  pandit, 
Hinc  atque  hinc  a  ponto  ad  pontum  pervia  Phcrbo. 
C'autibus  enormi  junctis  laquearia  tecti 
Formantnr ;  moles  olira  niitura  supem^. 
Fomice  aablimi  nidos  posuere  palumbes, 
Inque  imo  atagni  posuere  cubilia  phoc«. 

Se<l,  cum  ssBvit  hyems,  et  venti,  carcere  nipto, 
Immensoa  Tohront  fluctus  ad  colmina  montis; 
Nou  obsease  arces,  non  fulmina  vtndice  dextri 
Mi«sa  Jovia,  quoties  inimicas  stevit  in  urbes, 
Evcquant  sonitum  undarum,  veniente  procelU: 
Littora  Uttoribus  reboant ;  vicinia  late, 
Oens  aasueta  mari,  et  pedibus  percurrere  rupcs, 
Terrrtor  tamen,  et  longd  fugit,  arv'a  relinqueus. 
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Qramina  dum  carpunt  pendente*  rape  capellc, 
Vi  salientis  aqu«  de  summo  prvcipitantur, 
Et  dulces  animas  imo  sub  gurgite  Itnquunt. 

Piscator  terr&  non  andet  vellere  funem ; 
Sed  latet  in  portu  tremebundus,  et  aera  sudum 
Hand  sperans,  Nereum  precibus  votisque  fatigat. 

CARBERY  BOCKS. 

TBANSLATED   BY   DR.    DUNKIN. 

Lo  I  from  the  top  of  yonder  cliif,  that  shrouds 
Its  airy  head  amid  the  azure  clouds. 
Hangs  a  huge  fragment ;  destitute  of  props. 
Prone  on  tlw  wave  the  rocky  ruin  drops ; 
With  hoarse  rebuff  the  swelling  seas  rebound, 
From  shore  to  shore  the  rocks  return  the  sound  : 
The  dreadful  murmurs  heaven's  high  convex  cleaves. 
And  Neptune  shrinks  beneath  his  subject  waves : 
For  long  the  whirling  winds  and  beating  tides 
Had  scoop'd  a  vault  into  its  nether  sides. 
Now  yields  the  base,  the  summits  nod,  now  urge 
Their  headlong  course,  and  lash  the  sounding  surge. 
Not  louder  noise  could  shake  the  guilty  world 
When    Jove    heap'd   mountains    upon    mountains 
Retorting  Pelion  from  his  dread  abo<le,         f hurl'd ; 
To  crush  EaHh's  rebel  sons  beneath  the  load. 

Oft  too  with  hideous  yawn  the  cavern  w^ide 
Presents  an  orifice  on  either  side — 
A  dismal  orifice,  from  sea  to  sea 
Extended,  pervious  to  the  god  of  day  ; 
Uncouthly  join'd,  the  rocks  stupendous  form 
An  arch,  the  ruin  of  a  ftiture  storm : 
High  on  the  cliff  their  nests  the  woodquests  make. 
And  sea-calves  stable  in  the  oozy  lake. 

But  when  bleak  Winter  with  his  sullen  train 
Awakes  the  winds  to  vex  the  watery  plain ; 
When  o'er  the  craggy  steep  without  control. 
Big  with  the  blast,  the  raging  billows  roll ; 
Not  towns  beleaguer'd,  not  the  flaming  brand. 
Darted  from  heaven  by  Jove's  avenging  hand, 
Oft  as  on  impious  men  his  wrath  he  pours. 
Humbles  their  pride  and  blasts  their  gilded  towers. 
Equal  the  tumult  of  this  wild  uproar : 
Waves  rush  o'er  waves,  rebellows  shore  to  shore. 
The  neighbouring  race,  though  wont  to  brave  the 
Of  angry  seas,  and  run  along  the  rocks,  [shocks 

Now  pale  with  terror  while  the  ocean  foams. 
Fly  far  and  wide,  nor  trust  their  native  homes. 

The  goats,  while,  pendent  from  the  mountain-top. 
The  wither'd  herb  improvident  they  crop, 
Wash'd  down  the  precipice  with  sudden  sweep. 
Leave  their  sweet  lives  beneath  th'  unfiathom'd  deep. 

The  frighted  fisher  with  desponding  eyes» 
^ .  Though  safe,  yet  trembling  in  the  harbour  lies, 
»  Nor  hoping  to  behold  the  skies  serene. 
Wearies  with  vows  the  monarch  of  the  main. 


VERSES 


I 


COPY  OF  THE  BIRTHDAY 

ON   MB.    FOBD.* 

Comb,  be  content,  since  out  it  must, 
For  Stella  has  betray'd  her  trust ; 
And,  whispering,  charged  me  not  to  say 
That  Mr.  Ford  was  bom  to-day ; 
Or  if  at  last  I  needs  must  blab  it. 
According  to  my  usual  habit. 
She  bid  me,  with  a  serious  face. 
Be  sure  conceal  the  time  and  place  ; 
And  not  my  compliment  to  spoil. 
By  calling  this  your  native  soil ; 
Or  vex  the  ladies,  when  they  kncw^ 
That  you  are  turning  forty -two  : 
But  if  these  topics  shall  appear 
Strong  arguments  to  keep  you  here, 
•  Dr.  Sift  id  hud  ba«n  nmA  tn  citlebrair  Um  MHbdsy  of  lib 
friend  Charlm  Ford,  cm|..  which  was  vn  the  m  t»f  J«uiMry. 
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BIRTHDAY  YEBSES  OM  MB.  FORD— ON  DREAMS. 


I  thinki  though  yon  judge  hardly  of  it. 
Good  manners  must  give  place  to  profit. 

The  nymphfl,  with  whom  you  first  hegan^ 
Are  each  become  a  harridan ; 
And  Montague  so  far  decay'd, 
Her  lovers  now  must  all  be  paid ; 
And  every  belle  that  since  arose. 
Has  her  contemporary  beaux. 
Your  former  comrades,  once  so  brigfatv 
With  whom  you  toasted  half  the  night. 
Of  rheumatism  and  pox  complain. 
And  bid  adieu  to  dear  champagne. . 
Your  great  protectors,  once  in  power. 
Are  now  in  exile  or  the  Tower. 
Your  foes  triumphant  o'er  the  laws. 
Who  hate  your  person  and  your  cause. 
If  once  they  get  you  on  the  spot, 
You  must  be  guilty  of  the'plot ; 
For  true  or  false  they'll  ne'er  inquire^ 
But  use  you  ten  times  worse  than  Prior. 

In  London !  what  would  you  do  there  T 
Can  you,  my  friend,  with  patience  bear 
(Nay,  would  it  not  your  passion  raise 
Worse  than  a  pun  or  Iridi  phrase) 
To  see  a  scoundrel  strut  and  hector, 
A  footboy  to  some  rogue  director, 
To  look  on  Tice  triumphant  round, 
And  virtue  trampled  on  the  ground  t 
Observe  where  bloody  ♦♦•*♦  stands 
With  torturing  engines  in  his  hands  ; 
Hear  him  blaspheme,  and  swear,  and  rail. 
Threatening  the  pillory  and  jail : 
If  this  you  think  a  pleasing  scene, 
To  London  straight  return  again ; 
Where,  you  have  told  us  from  experience. 
Are  swarms  of  bugs  and  presbyterians. 

I  thought  my  very  spleen  would  burst 
When  fortune  hither  drove  me  first ; 
Was  full  as  hard  to  please  as  you, 
Nor  persons'  names  nor  places  knew : 
But  now  I  act  as  other  folk. 
Like  prisoners  when  their  gaol  is  broke. 

If  you  have  Londen  still  at  heart. 
We'll  make  a  small  one  here  by  art ; 
The  difference  is  not  much  between 
St.  Jaroes's-park  and  Stephen's-green ; 
And  Dawson-street  will  serve  as  well 
To  lead  you  thither  as  Pall-mall. 
Nor  want  a  passage  through  the  palace, 
To  choke  your  sight  and  raise  your  malice. 
The  deanery-house  may  well  be  match'd. 
Under  correction,  with  the  Thatch'd.* 
Nor  shall  I,  when  you  hither  come. 
Demand  a  crown  a-quart  for  stum. 
Then  for  a  middle-aged  charmer, 
Stella  may  vie  with  your  Monthermer  ;^ 
She's  now  as  handsome  CTery  bit. 
And  has  a  thousand  times  her  wit* 
The  dean  and  Sheridan,  I  hope, 
Will  half  supply  a  Gay  and  Pope. 
Corbet,*  though  yet  I  know  his  worth  not. 
No  doubt  will  prove  a  good  Arbuthnot. 
I  throw  into  the  bargain  Tim ; 
In  London  can  you  equal  him  1 
What  think  you  of  my  favourite  clan, 
Robin  and  Jack,  and  Jack  and  Dan;' 
Fellows  of  modest  worth  and  parts, 
With  cheerful  looks  and  honest  hearts  1 

Can  you  on  Dublin  look  with  scorn  1 
Yet  here  were  you  and  Ormond  born. 

■  A  tavern  in  9t  Jaines'a-etreet 

^  Mary  duchess  of  Montague  and  mnrchioneM  of  Mouther^ 
Bier.  youngMt  daughter  of  John  duke  of  Marlborough. 
«  Lh-.  Corbet,  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Patrirk's. 
^  R.  and  J.  Orattan.  and  J.  and  D.  Jackson. 


O !  were  but  yon  and  I  so  wise. 
To  see  with  Robert  Oiattan's  eyes ! 
Robin  adores  that  spot  of  earth. 
That  literal  spot  which  gave  him  birth  ; 
And  swears  "  Belcamp*  is,  to  his  taste. 
As  fine  as  Hampton-court  at  least." 
When  to  your  friends  you  would  enhance 
The  praise  of  Italy  or  France, 
For  grandeur,  elegance,  and  vrit. 
We  gladly  hear  you  and  submit ; 
But  then,  to  come  and  keep  a  clutter, 
For  this  or  that  side  of  a  gutter. 
To  live  in  this  or  t'other  isle. 
We  cannot  think  it  worth  your  while ; 
For,  take  it  kindly  or  amiss. 
The  difference  but  amounts  to  this. 
We  bur}'  on  pur  side  the  channel 
In  linen ;  and  on  yours  in  flannel.^ 
You  for  the  news  are  ne'er  to  seek. 
While  we  perhaps  may  wait  a  week  ; 
You  happy  folks  are  sure  to  meet 
A  hundred  whores  in  every  street. 
While  we  may  trace  all  Dublin  o*er 
Before  we  find  out  half  a  score. 

You  see  my  arguments  are  strong, 
I  wonder  you  held  out  so  long ; 
But  since  you  are  convinced  at  last. 
We'll  pardon  you  for  what  is  past. 
So  let  us  now  for  whist  prepare ; 
Twelve  pence  a  comer  if  you  dare. 

ON  DREAMS. 

AN    IMITATION   OP    PETRONlUS. 
"  Somnia  que  mentes  ludunt  volitantibus  umbris,"  &c. 

Those  dreams  that  on  the  silent  night  intrude. 
And  with  fialse  flitting  shades  our  minds  delwie. 
Jove  never  sends  us  downward  from  the  skin; 
Nor  can  they  from  infernal  mansions  riae ; 
But  are  all  mere  productions  of  the  brain. 
And  fools  consult  interpreters  in  Tain. 

For  when  in  bed  we  rest  our  weary  limbs. 
The  mind  unburden'd  sports  in  rarious  whim«: 
The  busy  head  with  mimic  art  runs  o*er 
The  scenes  and  actions  of  the  day  before. 

The  drowsy  tyrant,  by  his  minions  led. 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head. 
With  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  g^lt. 
The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  ^i)t. 

The  soldier  smiling  hears  the  widow's  cries. 
And  stabs  the  son  before  the  mother'a  eyes. 
With  like  remorse  his  brother  of  the  trade. 
The  butcher,  fells  the  lamb  beneath  his  bladr. 

The  statesman  rakes  the  town  to  find  a  plot* 
And  dreams  of  forfeitures  by  treason  got. 
Nor  less  Tom-t — d-man,  of  true  statesman  moxM^ 
Collects  the  city  filth  in  search  of  gold. 

Orphans  around  his  bed  the  lawyer  sees. 
And  takes  the  plaintiff's  and  defendant's  fees. 
His  fellow  pickpurse  watching  for  a  job. 
Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully's  fob. 

The  kind  physician  grants  the  husband's  pnyts 
Or  gives  relief  to  long-expecting  heirs. 
The  sleeping  hangman  ties  the  fatal  nooae. 
Nor  unsuccessful  visits  for  dead  men's  shoes. 

The  graye  dirine,  with  knotty  points  perplei'iJ, 
As  if  he  was  awake,  nods  o'er  his  text ; 
While  the  sly  mountebank  attends  his  trade. 
Harangues  the  rabble,  and  is  better  paid. 

*  In  Flngal,  about  five  nHes  IW>m  PubUn. 
^  The  law  for  burying  In  woollen  was  extended  tea  brlMM  a 
17SS. 
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The  hireling  flenator  of  modern  days 
Bedaubs  the  guilty  great  with  nauseous  praise  ;, 
And  Dick  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  into  his  face. 


SENT  BY  DR.  DELANY  TO  DR.  SWIFT. 

In  order  to  be  admitted  to  apeak  to  him  when  he  waa  deal*. 

17S4. 

Dear  sir,  I  think,  'tis  doubly  hard, 

Your  ears  and  doors  should  both  be  barr'd. 

Can  auything  be  more  unkind  t 

Must  I  not  see  'cause  you  are  blind  t 

Methinks  a  friend  at  night  should  cheer  you, — 

A  friend  that  loves  to  see  and  hear  you. 

Why  am  I  robb'd  of  that  delight. 

When  you  can  be  no  loser  by't  1 

Nay,  when  'tis  plain  (for  what  is  plainer  t) 

That  if  you  heard  you'd  be  no  gainer  1 

For  sure  you  are  not  yet  to  learn 

That  hearing  is  not  your  concern. 

Then  be  your  doors  no  longer  barr'd : 

Your  business,  sir,  is  to  be  heard. 


THE  ANSWER. 


Toe  wise  pretend  to  make  it  clear 
'Tis  no  great  loss  to  lose  an  ear. 
Why  are  we  then  so  fond  of  two, 
When  by  experience  one  would  do  1 

'Tis  true,  say  they,  cut  off  the  head» 
And  there's  an  end  ;  the  man  is  dead  ; 
Because,  among  all  hiunan  race. 
None  e'er  was  known  to  have  a  brace  : 
But  confidently  they  maintain 
That  where  we  find  the  members  twain, 
The  loss  of  one  is  no  such  trouble. 
Since  t'other  will  in  strength  be  double. 
The  limb  surTiying,  you  may  swear. 
Becomes  his  brother's  lawful  heir : 
Thus,  for  a  trial,  let  me  beg  of 
Your  reverence  but  to  cut  one  leg  off, 
And  you  shall  find,  by  this  devicot 
The  other  will  be  stronger  twice ; 
For  every  day  you  shall  be  gaining 
New  vigour  to  the  leg  remaining. 
So,  when  an  eye  has  lost  its  brother, 
You  see  the  better  with  the  other ; 
Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'other  hand  the  work  of  two : 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts, 
And  on  the  brother  limb  re-acts. 

But  yet  the  point  is  not  so  clear  in 
Another  case,  the  sense  of  hearing : 
For,  though  the  place  of  either  ear 
Be  distant,  as  one  head  can  bear, 
Yet  Galen  most  acutely  shows  you 
(Consult  his  book  jie  partium  um) 
"That  from  each  ear,  as  he  observes, 
There  creep  two  auditory  nerves, 
Not  to  be  seen  without  a  glass, 
Which  near  the  os  peiromm  pass ; 
Thence  to  the  neck  ;  and  moving  thorough  there, 
One  goes  to  this,  and  one  to  t'other  ear ; 
W'hich  made  my  grandam  always  stuff  her  ears 
Both  ri^ht  and  left,  as  fellow-sufferers. 
You  see  my  learning ;  but,  to  shorten  it, 
W'ben  my  left  ear  was  deaf  a  fortnight, 
To  t'other  ear  I  felt  it  coming  on  : 
And  thus  I  solve  this  hard  phenomenon. 

'Tin  true,  a  glass  will  bring  supplies 
To  weak,  or  old,  or  clouded  eyes : 
Your  anna,  though  both  your  eyes  were  lost. 
Would  gtu«d  your  nose  against  a  post : 
Without  your  legs,  two  legs  of  wood 
Are  stroogcr,  and  almost  as  good : 


And  as  for  hands,-  ^ere  have  been  those 
Who,  wanting  both,  have  used  their  toes. 
But  no  contrivance  yet  appears 
To  furnish  artificial  ears. 

A  QUIETTlFErAND  A  GOOD  NAME. 
To  a  friend  who  married  a  ahiew.    1T84. 

Nell  scolded  in  so  loud  a  din, 
That  Will  durst  hardly  Tenture  in : 
He  mark'd  the  conjugal  dispute; 
Nell  roar'd  incessant,  Dick  sat  mute ; 
But,  when  he  saw  his  friend  appear. 
Cried  bravely,  "  Patience,  good  my  dear !" 
At  sight  of  Will,  she  bawl'd  no  more, 
But  hurried  out  and  clapp'd  the  door. 

Why,  Dick!  the  devU's  in  thy  Nell, 
(Quoth  Will,)  thy  house  is  worse  than  hell : 
Why  what  a  peal  the  jade  has  rung! 
D — ^n  her,  why  don't  you  slit  her  tongue  t 
For  nothing  else  vrill  make  it  cease. 
Dear  Will,  I  suffer  this  for  peace : 
I  never  quarrel  with  my  wife  ; 
I  bear  it  for  a  quiet  life. 
Scripture,  you  know,  exhorts  us  to  it ; 
Bids  us  to  seek  peace,  and  ensue  it. 

Will  went  again  to  visit  Dick ; 
And  entering  in  the  very  nick, 
He  saw  virago  Nell  beUbour, 
With  Dick's  own  staff;  his  peaceful  neighbour : 
Poor  Will,  who  needs  must  interpose, 
Receiyed  a  brace  or  two  of  blows. 
But  now,  to  make  my  story  short, 
Will  drew  out  Dick  to  Uke  a  quart. 
Why,  Dick,  thy  wife  has  devilish  whims ; 
Ods-buds !  why  don't  vou  break  her  limbs  1 
If  she  were  mine,  and  had  such  tricks. 
Pd  teach  her  how  to  handle  sticks : 
Z — ds  1  I  would  ship  her  to  Jamaica, 
Or  truck  the  carrion  for  tobacco : 

I'd  send  her  far  enough  away 

Dear  Will ;  but  what  would  people  say  t 

Lord !  I  should  get  so  ill  a  name. 

The  neighbours  round  would  cry  out  shame. 

Dick  suffered  for  his  peace  and  credit ; 
But  who  believed  him  when  he  said  it  1 
Can  he,  who  makes  himself  a  slave, 
Consult  his  peace,  or  credit  save  1 
Dick  found  it  by  his  ill  success. 
His  quiet  small,  his  credit  less. 
She  served  him  at  the  usual  rate ; 
She  stunn'd,  and  then  she  broke  his  pate : 
And  what  he  thought  the  hardest  case. 
The  parish  jeer'd  him  to  his  face  ; 
Those  men  who  wore  the  breeches  least 
Call'd  him  a  cuckold,  fool,  and  beast. 
At  home  he  was  pursued  with  noise  ; 
Abroad  was  pester'd  by  the  boys : 
Within,  his  wife  would  break  his  bones ; 
Without,  they  pelted  him  with  stones  ; 
The  'prentices  procured  a  riding,* 
To  act  his  patience  and  her  chiding. 
False  patience  and  mistaken  pride  t 
There  are  ten  thousand  Dicks  beside ; 
Slaves  to  their  quiet  and  good  name 
Are  used  like  Dick,  and  bear  the  blame. 


A  PASTOR^VL  DIALOGUE; 

Written  after  the  Dews  of  the  death  of  kinc  OeOTge  I.,  who 
died  after  ■  short  sickness,  by  rating  a  melon,  at  Ocoaborg, 
on  hU  way  to  Hanover.  June  U.  1727. 

*'  RtcHMoiro  Lodge  is  a  house  with  a  small  park  belonffinf  to 
the  emwn.    It  v^aa  usually  granted  by  the  crown  for  a  lease  of 

■  A  well-known  humorous  cavaleade,  in  ridicule  of  a  scoldinf 
wife  and  henpecked  husband. 

2  •  ^ 
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SWIFT  to  POPE— A  LOVE-POEM— &c. 


He  Btopp'd  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack, 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it  when  he  came  back. 
Hia  waistcoat,  and  stockings,  and  breeches  were 
His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  ribbon  to  tie't.       [white ; 
The  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balconies  ran. 
And  said,  "  Lack-a-day,  he*a  a  proper  young  man  !'* 
But,  as  from  the  windows  the  ladies  he  spied, 
Like  a  beau  in  the  box,  he  bow*d  low  on  each  side ! 
And  when  his  last  speech  the  loud  hawkers  did  cry. 
He  swore  from  his  cart  **  It  was  all  a  damn'd  lie  V* 
The  hangman  for  pardon  fell  down  on  his  knee ; 
Tom  gave  him  a  kick  in  the  guts  for  his  fee  : 
Then  said,  I  must  speak  to  the  people  a  little ; 
But  I'll  see  you  all  damn'd  before  I  will  whittle.* 
My  honest  friend  Wild''  (m&J  he  long  hold  his  place !), 
He  lengthened  my  life  with  a  whole  year  of  grace. 
Take  courage,  dear  comrades,  and  be  not  afraidi 
Nor  slip  this  occasion  to  follow  your  trade ; 
My  conscience  is  clear,  and  my  spirits  are  calm. 
And  thus  I  go  off,  without  prayer-book  or  psalm  ; 
Then  follow  the  practice  of  cleyer  Tom  Clinch, 
Who  hung  like  a  hero  and  never  would  flinch. 


ADVICE 

TO  THB    GRUB-STSEET  VERSE-WBITBRS. 

1726. 

Yb  poets  ragged  and  forlorn, 
Down  from  your  garrets  haste  ; 

Ye  rhymers,  dead  as  soon  as  bom. 
Not  yet  consigned  to  paste ; 

I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thriTe  ; 

O,  'tis  a  quaint  device : 
Your  still-born  poems  shall  revive. 

And  scorn  to  wrap  np  spice. 

Get  all  your  verses  printed  fair. 
Then  let  them  well  be  dried  ; 

And  Curll  must  have  a  special  care 
To  leave  the  margin  wide. 

Lend  these  to  paper-sparing  Pope  ; 

And  when  he  sits  to  write, 
No  letter  with  an  envelope 

Could  give  him  more  delight. 

When  Pope  has  iilVd  the  margins  round 

Why'then  recall  your  loan  ; 
Sell  them  to  Curll  for  fifty  pound, 

And  swear  they  are  your  own. 


DR.  SWIFT  TO  MR.  POPE, 

While  he  was  writing  the  Dunciad. 
1727. 

Pope  has  the  talent  well  to  speak, 

But  not  to  reach  the  ear ; 
His  loudest  voice  is  low  and  weak, 

The  dean  too  deaf  to  hear. 

Awhile  they  on  each  oth^r  look, 
Then  different  studies  choose ; 

The  dean  sits  plodding  on  a  book ; 
Pope  walks  and  courts  the  Muse. 

Now  backs  of  letters,  though  designed 
For  those  who  more  will  need  *em. 

Are  fiird  with  hints,  and  interlined, 
Himself  can  hardly  read  'em. 

Each  atom,  by  some  other  struck, 

All  turns  and  motions  tries ; 
Till,  in  lump  together  stack. 

Behold  a  poem  rise  : 

■  A  cant  word  for  confessing. 

*>  The  noted  thief-catcher,  under-keeper  of  Newgate,  executed 
for  receiving  stolen  goods. 


Yet  to  the  dean  his  share  allot ; 

He  chums  it  by  a  canon ; 
That  without  which  a  thing  b  not 

Is  causa  sine  guA  non. 

Thus,  Pope,  in  vain  you  boast  your  wit; 

For,  haid  our  deaf  divine 
Been  for  your  conversation  fit. 

You  had  not  writ  a  line. 

Of  Sherlock,*  thus,  for  preaching  iamed. 

The  sexton  reasoned  well ; 
And  justly  half  the  merit  cUdm*d» 

Because  he  rang  the  bell. 


A  LOVE-POEM. 

FROM   A  PHYSICIAN  TO  HIS   MISTBES8. 

Written  at  London. 
Bt  poets  we  are  well  assured 
That  love,  alas !  can  ne'er  be  cored ; 
A  complicated  heap  of  ills. 
Despising  boluses  and  pills. 
Ah !  Chloe,  this  I  find  is  tniet 
Since  first  I  gave  my  heart  to  you. 
Now,  by  your  cruelty  hard  bound, 
I  strain  my  guts,  my  colon  wound. 
Now  jealousy  my  grumbling  tripes  ' 
Assaults  with  grating,  grinding  gripes. 
When  pity  in  those  eyes  I  view. 
My  bowels  wambling  make  me  spew. 
When  I  an  amorous  kiss  design'd, 
I  belch'd  a  hurricane  of  wind. 
Once  you  a  gentle  sigh  let  fall ; 
Remember  how  I  suck'd  it  all ; 
What  colic  pangs  from  thence  I  felt. 
Had  you  but  known  your  heart  wocdd  melt, 
Like  ruffling  winds  in  caverns  pent. 
Till  nature  pointed  out  a  vent. 
How  have  you  torn  my  heart  to  pieoes 
With  maggots,  humours,  and  caprices ! 
By  which  I  got  the  hemorrhoids ; 
And  loathsome  worms  my  aatua  voids. 
Whene'er  I  hear  a  rival  named, 
I  feel  my  body  all  inflamed ; 
Which  breaking  out  in  boils  and  blains» 
With  yellow  filth  my  linen  stains ; 
Or,  parch'd  with  unextinguidi'd  diirst^ 
SmalUbeer  I  gusele  till  I  bunt ; 
And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  eorpmt, 
Swell'd  with  a  dropsy,  like  a  porpns ; 
When,  if  I  cannot  purge  or  stale, 
I  must  be  tappM  to  fill  a  piuL 


BOUTS  RIM^. 

ON   8I6N0BA   D0Xmi.Uk. 

Our  schoolmaster  may  rave  i'  th'  fit 
Of  classic  beauty,  htecetiUa; 

Not  all  his  birch  inspires  such  wit 
As  th'  ogling  beams  of  Domitilla. 

Let  nobles  toast,  in  bright  champagne. 
Nymphs  higher  bom  than  DomitiUa ; 

ril  drink  her  health,  again,  sgain. 
In  Berkeley's  tar  or  sars'parilla. 

At  Goodman's-fields  I've  much  admired 
The  postures  strange  of  monsieur  Brilja ; 

But  what  are  they  to  the  soft  step. 
The  gliding  air  of  DomitUlal 

Virgil  has  eternised  in  song 
The  flying  footsteps  of  Camilla ; 

Sure,  as  a  prophet,  he  was  wrong ; 
He  might  have  dream'd  of  DomitiUa. 
•  The  dmn  of  St.  Panl't,  father  to  tke 
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Great  Theodose  condemii'd  a  town 

For  thinking  iU  of  hie  PlaciUa : 
And  deuce  take  London !  if  some  knight 

O*  th*  city  wed  not  Domitilla. 

>VheeIer,  nir  George,  in  trareli  wise, 

GiTcs  us  a  medal  of  Plantilla ; 
But  O  !  the  empress  has  not  eyes, 

Nor  lips,  nor  breast,  like  Domitilla. 

Not  all  the  wealth  of  plundered  Italy, 
Piled  on  the  mules  of  king  At-tila, 

Is  worth  one  glove  (1*11  not  tell  a  bit  a  lie) 
Or  garter  suatch'd  from  Domitilla. 

Five  years  a  nymph  at  certain  hamlet, 
Ycleped  Harrow  of  the  Hill,  a- 

— bused  much  my  heart  and  was  a  damn*fi  let 
To  Tene-^ttt  now  for  Domitilla. 

Dmn  Pope  consigns  Belinda's  watch 
To  the  fair  sylphid  MomentiUa, 

And  thos  I  olBer  up  my  catch 

To  the  snow*white  hands  of  Domitilla. 


run  away ; 


HELTEB  SKELTER; 
or,  tub  hub  and  cby  aftbb  thb  att0bney8  upon 
tubib  biding  thb  cibcuit. 

lit  ridinile  of  the  easy  ttrmins  of  poor  Ambrote  Phillips,  so 
ofl«n  dooowd  to  andergo  thoMlivo  of  Swift  awl  Pope. 

Now  the  aetrve  yoimg  attorneys 

Briskly  travel  on  their  journeys, 

Looking  big  as  any  giants 

On  the  horses  of  their  clients ; 

Like  so  many  little  Marses 

With  their  tilters  at  their  Bf—s, 

Braxen-bilted,  lately  bumish'd, 

And  with  harness-buckles  fiimish*d, 

And  with  whips  and  spurs  so  neat, 

And  with  Jockey-coats  complete, 

And  with  boots  so  very  greasy. 

And  with  saddles  eke  so  easy, 

And  with  bridles  fine  and  gay. 

Bridles  borrow'd  for  a  day, 

Bridles  destined  far  to  roam, 

Ah !  never,  never  to  come  home. 

And  with  hats  so  very  big,  sir, 

And  with  powder'd  caps  and  wigs,  sir. 

And  with  ruffles  to  be  shown. 

Cambric  raffles  not  their  own ; 

And  with  Holland  skirts  so  white. 

Shirts  becoming  to  the  sight, 

Shifts  bewrought  with  different  letters. 

As  belonging  to  their  betters. 

With  their  pretty  tinsel'd  boxes. 

Gotten  from  their  dainty  doxies. 

And  vrith  rings  so  very  trim. 

Lately  taken  out  of  lim — * 

And  with  very  little  pence, 

And  as  very  little  sense  ; 

With  some  law,  but  little  justice, 

HaTing  stolen  from  my  hostess, 

From  the  barber  and  Uie  cutler. 

Like  the  soldier  from  the  sutler; 

From  the  vintner  and  the  tailor. 

Like  the  fekm  from  the  jailor ; 

Into  this  and  t'other  county, 

Living  on  the  public  bounty ; 

Thorough  town  and  thorough  village. 

All  to  plunder,  all  to  pillage  : 

Thorough  mountains,  thorough  valleys, 

Thorough  stinking  lanes  and  alleys, 

Some  to— kiss  with  fiirmers*  spouses. 

And  make  merry  in  their  houses ; 

Home  to  tumble  country  wenches 

On  their  rushy  beds  and  benches ; 

•  A  cant  word  for  pawning. 


And  if  they  begin  a  fray. 
Draw  their  swords  and — 
All  to  murder  equity. 
And  to  take  a  double  fee  ; 
Till  the  people  all  are  quiet. 
And  foiget  to  broil  and  riot, 
Low  in  pocket,  cow'd  in  courage. 
Safely  glad  to  sup  their  porridge. 
And  vacation's  over — then 
Hey  for  London  town  again. 


THE  PUPPET-SHOW. 

The  life  of  man  to  represent. 

And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule. 
Wit  did  a  puppet-show  invent. 

Where  the  chief  actor  is  a  fool. 

The  gods  of  old  were  logs  of  wood. 
And  worship  was  to  puppets  paid ; 

In  antic  dress  the  idol  stood, 
And  priest  and  people  bow'd  the  head. 

No  wonder  then,  if  art  began 

The  simple  votaries  to  frame. 
To  shape  in  timber  foolish  man. 

And  consecrate  the  block  to  fame. 

From  hence  poetic  fancy  leam'd 

That  trees  might  rise  from  human  forms; 
The  body  to  a  trunk  be  tum'd. 

And  branches  issue  from  the  arms. 

Thus  Dvdalus  and  Ovid  too, 

That  man's  a  blockhead,  have  confess'd  : 
PoweM  and  Stretch*  the  hint  pursue ; 

Life  is  a  farce,  the  world  a  jest. 

The  same  great  truth  South  Sea  has  proved 
On  that  famed  theatre,  the  Alley ; 

Where  thousands,  by  directors  moved, 
Are  now  sad  monuments  of  folly. 

What  Momus  was  of  old  to  Jove, 
The  same  a  Harlequin  is  now ; 

The  former  was  buffoon  above. 
The  latter  is  a  Punch  below. 

This  fleeting  scene  is  but  a  stage. 
Where  various  images  appear ; 

In  different  parts  of  youth  and  age, 
Alike  the  prince  and  peasant  share. 

Some  draw  our  eyes  by  being  great. 

False  pomp  conceals  mere  wood  within ; 

And  legislators  ranged  in  state 
Are  oft  but  wisdom  in  machine. 

A  stock  may  chance  to  wear  a  crown, 
And  timber  as  a  lord  take  place : 

A  statue  may  put  on  a  frown, 
And  cheat  us  with  a  thinking  face. 

Others  are  blindly  led  away. 

And  made  to  act  for  ends  unknown ; 

By  the  mere  spring  of  wires  they  plsy. 
And  speak  in  language  not  their  own. 

Too  oft,  alas !  a  scolding  wife 

Usurps  a  jollv  fellow's  throne ; 
And  many  drink  the  cup  of  life 

Mix'd  and  embitter'd  by  a  Joan. 

In  short,  whatever  men  pursue. 
Of  pleasure,  folly,  war,  or  love : 

This  mimic  race  brings  all  to  view : 
Alike  they  dress,  they  talk,  they  move. 

Go  oil,  great  Stretch,  with  artful  hand. 
Mortals  to  please  and  to  deride ; 

And  when  death  breaks  thy  vital  band. 
Thou  shalt  put  on  a  puppet's  pride. 
•  Two  fknoos  pappsl^thow  men. 
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THE  JOURNAD'OF  A  MODERN  LADT. 


Thou  shalt  in  pnn^  wood  be  ihoivWf 
Th7  image  JtinXl  -prestrfv  thy  fame ; 

Ages  to  come  thy  worth  shall  own, 
Point  at  thy  limbs,  and  tell  thy  name. 

Tell  Tom  [Sheridan]  he  draws  a  farce  in  vain, 
Before  he  looks  in  Nature's  glass ; 

Funs  cannot  form  a  witty  scene. 
Nor  pedantry  for  humour  pass. 

To  make  men  act  as  senseless  wood, 

And  chatter  in  a  mystic  strain, 
Is  a  mere  force  on  flesh  and  blood, 

And  shows  some  error  in  the  brain. 

He  that  would  thus  refine,  on  thee, 
And  turn  thy  stage  into  a  school, 

The  jest  of  Punch  will  ever  be. 
And  stand  confess' d  the  greater  fool. 


THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  MODERN  LADY. 

In  a  letter  to  ■  person  of  quality.     1728. 
Sir,  'twas  a  most  unfriendly  part 
In  you,  who  ought  to  know  my  heart* 
Are  well  acquainted  with  my  seal 
For  all  the  female  commonweal — 
How  could  it  come  into  your  mind 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind, 
AgAinst  the  sex  to  write  a  satire, 
And  brand  me  for  ti  woman-hater  f 
On  me,  who  think  them  all  so  fuir» 
They  rival  Venus  to  a  hair  ; 
Their  virtues  never  cease  to  sing. 
Since  first  I  learn'd  to  tune  a  string 
Methinks  I  hear  the  ladies  cr}', 
Will  he  his  character  belie  t 
Must  never  our  misfortunes  end  t 
And  have  we  lost  our  only  fiie^^d  1 
Ah,  lovely  nymphs  I  remove  your  fears. 
No  more  let  fiiill  those  precious  tears. 
Sooner  shaU,  &c« 

[Here  several  veries  are  omitted.] 
The  hound  be  hunted  by  the  hare, 
Than  I  turn  rebel  to  the  fair. 

*Twas  you  engaged  me  first  to  write, 
Then  gave  the  subject  out  of  spite : 
The  journal  of  a  modem  dame 
Is,  by  my  promise,  what  you  claim. 
My  word  is  pass'd,  I  must  submit ; 
And  yet  perhaps  you  may  be  bit. 
I  but  transcribe  ;  for  not  a  line 
Of  all  the  satire  shall  be  mine. 
Compell*d  by  you  to  tag  in  rhymes 
The  common  slanders  of  the  times. 
Of  modem  times,  the  guilt  is  yours. 
And  me  my  innocence  secures* 
Unwilling  Muse,  begin  thy  lay. 
The  annals  of  a  female  day. 

By  nature  tum'd  to  play  the  rake  well, 
(As  we  shall  show  you  in  the  sequel), 
The  modem  dame  is  waked  by  noon, 
(Some  authors  say  not  quite  so  soon). 
Because,  though  sore  against  her  will, 
She  sat  all  night  up  at  quadrille. 
She  stretches,  gapes,  unglues  her  eyes, 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise  ; 
Of  headache  and  the  spleen  complains  ; 
And  then,  to  cool  her  heated  brains, 
Her  night-gown  and  her  slippers  brought  Iier, 
Takes  a  large  dram  of  citron-water. 
Then  to  her  glass ;  and,  *•  Betty,  pray, 
Don't  I  look  frightfully  to-day  i 
But  was  it  not  confounded  hard  t 
Well,  if  I  ever  touch  a  card  ! 
Four  niatadores,  and  lose  rodillc  1 
Depend  upon*t,  I  nev«r  will. 


But  run  to  Tom,  «iid  biiilMBi  Ax» 

The  ladies  her*  to^iigbtJij  an."- 

**  Madam,  the  goldsmith  waits  Inkow; 

He  says,  his  biulnsss  im  to  know  . 

If  you'll  redeem  the  silver  oup 

He  keeps  in  pawn  T*— **  First,  show  Mm  up.' 

**  Your  dressing-plate  he*  11  be  conteBi 

To  take,  for  intevest  cent,  per  oeot. : 

And,  madam^  there's  my  lady  Spade 

Has  sent  this  letter  by  her  maid  J*. 

♦♦  Well,  I  remember  what  she  won ; 

And  has  she  sent  so  soom-to  dna  t 

Here,  carry  down  Aese  ten  pistoles 

My  husband  left  to  pay  for  eoals  ; 

I  thank  my  stars  they  all  are  light, 

An&  I  may  have  revenge  to-ni^t." 

Now,  loilering  o'er  her  tea  and  cream, 

She  enters  on  her  usual  theme ; 

Her  last  night's  ill  suceess  rep^ils» 

Calls  lady  Spade  a  hundred  cheato : 

"  She  slipp'd  spadille  in  her  breast. 

Then  thought  to  turn  it  to  a  jeat : 

There's  Mrs.  Cut  and  she  eombine. 

And  to  each  other  give  the  sign.'* 

Through  every  game  pursues  her  tale. 

Like  hunters  o*er  their  ev^iing  ale. 

Now  to  another  scene  give  place : 
Enter  the  folks  with  silks  and  laee : 
Fresh  matter  for  a  world  of  ohat. 
Right  Indian  this,  right  Medilin  thai : 
*'  Observe  this  pattern— -there's  a  stuff; 
I  can  have  customers  enough. 
Dear  madam,  you  are  grown  so-  hard*— 
This  lace  is  worth  twelve  pounds  a-yard : 
Madam,  if  there  be  truth  in  man, 
I  never  sold  so  eheap  a  fan." 

This  business  of  importance  of  en, 
And  madam  almost  dress'd  by  four ; 
The  footman,  in -his  usual  phiaae. 
Comes  up  with,  **  Madam,  dinner  stays." 
She  answers,  in  her  usual  style, 
"  The  cook  must  keep  it  back  a  while  : 
I  never  can  have  time  to  dress. 
No  woman  breathing  takes  up  leas ; 
I'm  hurried  so,  it  midLes  me  sick  ; 
I  wish  the  dinner  at  Old  Nick." 
At  table  now  she  acts  her  part. 
Has  all  the  dinner  cant  by  heart : 
**  I  thought  we  .were  to  dine  al<»iie» 
My  dear ;  for  sure,  if  I  had  knoim 
This  company  would  eome  to«dmy — 
But  really  'tis  my  spouse's  w^y  ! 
He's  so  unkind,  he  never  sends 
To  tell  when  he  invites  his  iiiends  : 
]  wish  ye  may  but  have  enough  1" 
And  while  vrith  ail  this  paltry  stuff 
She  sits  tormenting  every  guest. 
Nor  gives  her  tongue  one  moment's  rest* 
In  phrases  batter'd,  stale,  and  trite. 
Which  modem  ladles  call  polite  ; 
You  see  the  booby  husband  sit 
In  admiration  at  her  wit  I 

But  let  me  now  a  while  survey 
Our  madam  o'er  her  evening  tea  ; 
Surrounded  with  her  noisy  dana 
Of  prudes,  coquettes,  and  harridans ; 
When,  frighted  at  the  clamorous  crew, 
Away  the  god  of  silence  flew. 
And  fair  Discretion  left  the  place. 
And  Modesty  with  blushing  face  ; 
Now  enters  overweening  Pride, 
And  Scandal,  ever  gaping  wide. 
Hypocrisy  with  frown  severe. 
Scurrility  with  gibing  air  ;^ 
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Biide  lAoghte^seenUng  Mke  to  btmU 
And  Mftlice  alwayi  jadging  woni; 
And  Yanity  with  pockeUglaM» 
And  Impudenc*  wilh  front  of  Imsm  ; 
And  studied  Affectation  came*  ■ 
Each  limb  and  feature  out  of  frame ; 
While  Ignoranoe«  with  brain  of  lead. 
Flew  hoTering  o'er  each  female  head. 

Why  should  I  aak  of  thee»  mj  Mu8e» 
A  hundred  tonguea»  at  poets  uiet 
When,  to  give  every  dame  her  due, 
A  hundred  thouaand  were  too  few  1 
Or  how  should  I,  alas  t  relate 
The  sum  of  all  their  senseless  prate, 
Their  innuendoes,  hints,  and  slanders. 
Their  meaning  lewd,  and  double  entendres  1 
Now  cornea  tlw  general  scandal  charge ; 
What  some  inTent*  the  rest  enlaige  ; 
And,  **  Madam,  if  it  be  a  lie. 
You  have  the  tele  aa  cheap  as  I ; 
I  must  conceal  my  author'a  name : 
But  now  'tis  known  to  common  fame." 
Say,  foolish  females,  bold  and  blind, 
Say,  by  what  fatal  turn  of  mind 
Are  yon  on  Ticee  most  soTere 
Wherein  youraelves  have  greatest  share  1 
Thus  everj  fool  herself  deludes ; 
The  prudes  condemn  the  absent  prudes : 
Mopsa,  who  stinks  her  spouse  to  death. 
Accuses  Chloe'a  tainted  breath ; 
liircina»  rank  with  sweaty  presumes 
To  censure  Phyllis  for  perfumes ; 
While  crooked  Cyntlua  sneering  says 
That  Florimel  wears  iron  stays ; 
Chloe,  of  every  coxcomb  jealous, 
Admires  how  girls  can  talk  with  fellows ; 
And,  full  of  indignation,  frets 
That  women  should  be  such  coquettes  i 
Iris,  for  scandal  most  notorious, 
(Vies,  *'  LfOrd,  the  world  is  so  censorious !" 
And  Ruftk,  with  her  combs  of  lead. 
Whispers  that  Sappho's  hair  is  red: 
Aura,  whose  tongue  you  hear  a  mile  hence. 
Talks  half  a  day  in  praise  of  silence ; 
And  Sylvia,  full  of  inward  guilt. 
Calls  Amoret  an  arrant  Jilt. 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise, 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies  ; 
They  contradict,  affirm,  dispute. 
No  single  tongue  one  moment  mute; 
All  mad  to  speak,  and  none  to  hearken. 
They  set  the  very  lap-^og  barking ; 
Their  chattering  makes  a  louder  din 
Than  fishvrives  o'er  a  cup  of  gin  ; 
Not  schoolboys  at  a  barring  out 
Raised  ever  such  incessant  rout ; 
The  Jumbling  particles  of  matter 
lu  chaos  made  not  such  a  clatter  ; 
Far  leas  the  rabble  roar  and  rail 
ll'hen  drunk  with  sour  election  ale. 

Nor  do  they  trust  their  tongues  alone. 
But  speak  a  language  of  their  own  ; 
( 'aa  reud.  a  nod,  a  shrug,  a  lools^ 
Far  better  than  a  printed  book ; 
i  onvey  a  libel  in  a  frown,      * 
And  wink  a  reputation  down ; 
Or  by  the  tossing  of  the  fan 
I>e9<*ribe  the  lady  and  the  man. 

But  see*  the  female  club  disbands, 
Kach  ttventy  visits  on  her  hands. 
Now  all  alone  poor  madam  sits 
In  vapourv  and  hysteric  fits  ; 
'*  And  wra»  not  Tom  this  morning  seut  1 
I'd  l»y  my  life  he  never  went ; 


Past  six,  and  not  a  livuig  soul ! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole." 
A  dreadful  interval  of  spleen ! 
How  shall  we  pass  the  time  between  t 
*  Here,  Betty,  let  me  take  my  drops ; 
knd  feel  my  pulse,  I  know  it  stops ; 
This  head  of  mine,  lord,  how  it  swims ! 
And  such  a  pain  in  all  my  limbs  !" 
**  Dear  madam,  try  to  take  a  nap" — 
But  now  they  hear  a  footman's  rap  : 
"  Go,  run,  and  light  the  ladies  up : 
It  must  be  one  before  we  sup." 

The  table,  cards,  and  counters  set. 
And  all  the  gamester  ladies  met. 
Her  spleen  and  fits  recover'd  quite 
Our  madam  can  sit  up  all  night ; 
*•  Whoever  comes,  I'm  not  within." — 
Quadrille's  .the  word,  and  so  begin. 

How  can  the  Muse  her  aid  impart, 
(Jnskill'd  in  all  the  terms  of  art  1 
Or  in  harmonious  numbers  put 
The  deal,  the  shuffle,  and  the  cut! 
The  superstitious  whims  relate. 
That  fiU  a  female  gamester's  pate  t 
What  Bgony  of  soul  she  feels 
To  see  a  knave's  inverted  heels ! 
She  draws  up  card  by  card  to  find 
Good  fortune  peeping  from  behind  ; 
With  panting  heart  and  earnest  eyes, 
In  hope  to  see  spadillo  rise ; 
In  vain,  alas !  her  hope  is  fed ; 
She  draws  an  ace  and  sees  it  red ; 
In  ready  counters  never  pays. 
But  pawns  her  snuff-box,  rings,  and  keys ; 
Ever  with  some  new  fancy  struck, 
Tries  twenty  charms  to  mend  her  luck. 
**  This  morning,  when  the  parson  came, 
I  said  I  should  not  win  a  game. 
This  odious  chair,  how  came  I  stuck  in't  1 
I  think  1  never  had  good  luck  in't. 
I'm  so  uneasy  in  my  stays : 
Your  fan  a  moment  if  you  please- 
Stand  farther,  girl,  or  get  you  gone ; 
I  always  lose  when  you  look  on." 
*'  Lord!  madam,  you  have  lost  codille: 
I  never  saw  you  play  so  ill." 
**  Nay,  madam,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
'Twas  you  that  threw  the  game  away : 
When  lady  Tricksey  play'd  a  four. 
You  took  it  with  a  matadore ; 
I  saw  you  touch  your  wedding-ring 
Before  my  lady  call'd  a  king ; 
You  spoke  a  word  began  with  H, 
And  I  know  whom  you  mean  to  teach. 
Because  you  held  the  king  of  hearts ; 
Fie,  madam,  leave  these  little  arts." 
**  That's  not  so  bad  as  one  that  rubs 
Her  chair  to  call  the  king  of  clubs ; 
And  makes  her  partner  understand 
A  matadore  is  in  her  hand." 
**  Madam,  you  have  no  cause  to  flounce* 
I  swear  I  saw  you  thrice  renounce." 
*'  And  truly,  madam,  I  know  when 
Instead  of  five  you  scored  me  ten. 
Spadillo  here  has  got  a  mark ; 
A  child  may  know  it  in  the  dark : 
I  guess'd  the  hand :  it  seldom  fails: 
I  wish  some  folks  would  pare  their  nails." 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  storm. 
It  passes  but  for  common  form  : 
But,  conscious  that  they  all  speak  true. 
And  give  each  other  but  tlieir  due, 
It  never  interrupts  the  game. 
Or  makes  them  sensible  of  shame. 
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The  time  too  precious  now  to  waste, 
The  supper  gobbled  up  in  haste ; 
Again  afresh  to  cards  they  run^ 
As  if  they  had  but  just  begun. 
But  1  shall  not  again  repeat 
How  oft  they  squabble,  snarl,  and  cheat. 
At  last  they  hear  the  watchman  knock, 
*'  A  frosty  morn — ^past  four  o'clock/' 
The  chairmen  are  not  to  be  found ; 
«<  Come,  let  us  play  the  other  round." 

Now  all  in  haste  they  huddle  on 
Their  hoods,  their  cloaks,  and  get  them  gone ; 
But  first  the  winner  must  inTite 
The  company  to-morrow  night. 

Unlucky  madam,  left  in  tears 
(Who  now  again  quadrille  forswears), 
With  empty  purse  and  aching  head 
Steals  to  her  sleeping  spouse  to  bed. 


PAULUS:  AN  EPIGRAM. 

BT  MR.   LXMD8AT. 

**  A  SLAYS  to  crowds,  scorch'd  with  the  summer's 

heats. 
In  courts  the  wretched  law^'er  toils  and  sweats ; 
While  smiling  Nature  in  her  best  attire 
Regales  each  sense,  and  yemal  joys  inspire. 
Can  he,  who  knows  that  real  good  should  please, 
Barter  for  gold  his  liberty  and  ease  V* — 
Thus  Paulus  preach'd : — When,  entering  at  the  door. 
Upon  his  board  the  client  pours  the  ore : 
He  gprasps  the  shining  gift,  pores  o'er  the  cause, 
Forgets  the  sun,  and  doses  on  the  laws. 


THE  ANSWER. 

BY   OB.   SWIFT. 


Lindsay  mistakes  the  matter  quite. 
And  honest  Paulus  judges  right. 
Then,  why  these  quarrels  to  the  sun, 
Without  whose  aid  you're  all  undone  1 
Did  Paulus  e'er  complain  of  sweat  1 
Did  Paulus  e'er  the  sun  forget ; 
The  influence  of  whose  golden  beams 
Soon  licks  up  all  unsayonry  steams  t 
The  sun,  you  say,  hn  face  has  kiss'd ; 
It  has  ;  but  then  it  greased  his  fist. 
True  lawyers,  for  tlie  wisest  ends, 
Have  always  been  Apollo's  friends. 
Not  for  his  superficial  powers 
Of  ripening  fruits  and  gilding  flowers ; 
Not  for  inspiring  poet's  brains 
With  penniless  and  starreling  strains ; 
Not  for  his  boasted  healing  art ; 
Not  for  his  skill  to  shoot  the  dart; 
Nor  yet  because  he  sweetly  fiddles ; 
Nor  for  his  prophecies  in  riddles  : 
But  for  a  more  substantial  cause — 
Apollo's  patron  of  the  laws  ; 
Whom  Paulus  ever  must  adore. 
As  parent  of  the  golden  ore, 
By  Phcebus,  an  incestuous  birth. 
Begot  upon  his  grandam  Earth ; 
By  Phoebus  first  produced  to  light ; 
By  Vulcan  form'd  so  round  and  bright : 
Then  offer'd  at  the  shrine  of  Justice, 
By  clients  to  her  priests  and  trustees. 
Nor,  when  we  see  Astrca  stand 
With  even  balance  in  her  hand, 
Must  we  suppose  she  hss  in  yiew, 
How  to  give  eyery  man  his  due ; 
Her  scales  you  see  her  only  hold. 
To  weigh  her  priests'  the  lawyers'  gold. 


Now,  should  I  own  your  due  wis  grieroiii, 
Poor  sweaty  Paulas,  whoi'd  betiete  usi 
'Tis  yery  true,  and  none  denies. 
At  least,  that  such  complaints  are  wise: 
'Tis  wise,  no  doubt,  as  clients  fiit  yoe  more, 
To  cry,  like  statesmen,  Quantia  patimnr ! 
But,  since  the  truth  moat  needs  be  stretched 
To  prove  that  lawyers  are  to  wretched. 
This  paradox  I'll  undertake. 
For  Paulus'  and  for  Lindsay's  sake; 
By  topics  which,  though  I  abomine  'em 
May  serve  as  argument  ad  hominem: 
Yet  I  disdain  to  offer  those 
Made  use  of  by  detracting  foes. 

I  own  the  curses  of  mankind 
Sit  light  upon  a  lawyer's  mind : 
The  clamours  of  ten  thousand  tongues 
Break  not  his  rest  nor  hurt  his  lungs ; 
I  own,  his  conscience  always  free 
(Provided  he  has  got  his  tte). 
Secure  of  constant  peace  within. 
He  knows  no  guilt  who  knows  no  sin. 

Tet  well  they  merit  to  be  pitied. 
By  clients  always  overwitted. 
And  though  the  gospel  seems  to  say 
What  heavy  burdens  lawyers  lay 
Upon  the  dioulders  of  their  neighbour. 
Nor  lend  a  finger  to  their  laboor, 
Always  for  saving  their  own  bacon. 
No  doubt  the  text  is  here  mistaken: 
The  copy's  false,  the  sense  is  rack'd: 
To  prove  it  I  appeal  to  fact ; 
And  thus  by  demonstration  show 
What  burdens  lawyers  undergo. 

With  early  clients  at  his  door. 
Though  he  was  drunk  the  night  before. 
And  crop-sick  with  undubVd-forwine, 
The  wretch  must  be  at  court  by  nine ; 
Half  sunk  beneath  his  briefs  and  bsg, 
As  ridden  by  a  midnight  hag ; 
Then  from  the  bar  harangues  the  bench 
In  English  vile,  and  viler  French, 
And  Latin  vilest  of  the  three ; 
And  all  for  poor  ten  moidorea  fee ! 
Of  paper  how  is  he  profuse, 
WiUi  periods  long,  in  terms  abstruse ! 
What  pains  he  takes  to  be  prolix ! 
A  thousand  lines  to  stand  for  six ! 
Of  common  sense  without  a  word  in! 
And  is  not  this  a  grievous  burden  1 

The  lawyer  is  a  common  drudge. 
To  fight  our  cause  before  the  judge : 
And  what  is  yet  a  greater  curse, 
Condemn'd  to  bear  his  client's  pinae : 
While  he  at  ease,  secure  and  light. 
Walks  boldly  home  at  dead  of  night; 
When  term  is  ended  leaves  the  town. 
Trots  to  his  country  mansion  down ; 
And,  disencumber'd  of  his  load. 
No  danger  dreads  upon  the  roaul ; 
Despises  rapparees,  and  ridea 
Safe  through  the  Newry  mountains'  sidei. 

Lindsay,  'tis  you  have  set  me  on 
To  state  this  question  pro  and  oois. 
My  satire  may  ofi^end,  'tis  true  ; 
However,  it  concerns  not  you. 
I  own,  there  may,  in  every  claiiy 
Perhaps  be  found  one  honest  man ; 
Yet  link  them  close,  in  this  they  jump^ 
To  be  but  rascals  in  the  lump. 
Imagine  Lindsay  at  the  bar, 
He's  much  the  same  his  brethren  are ; 
Well  taught  by  practice  to  imbibe 
The  fundamentals  of  his  tribe  : 
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And  in  hifl  cKenfs  Jnst  defence 
Must  demte  oft  from  eommon  sense ; 
And  make  bis  ignorance  discem'd, 
To  get  the  name  of  ooimcil  leam'd, 
(As  Uieua  comes  a  turn  luceneh,) 
And  wisely  do  as  other  men  do : 
But  shift  him  to  a  better  scene, 
Among  his  crew  of  rogues  in  grain ; 
Surrounded  with  companions  lit, 
To  taste  his  humour,  sense,  and  wU  ; 
You'd  swear  he  never  took  a  fee, 
Nor  knew  in  law  his  A,  B,  C. 

'Tis  hard,  where  dulness  overmles. 
To  keep  good  sense  in  crowds  of  fools. 
And  we  admire  the  man  who  saves 
His  honesty  in  crowds  of  knaves ; 
Nor  yields  ap  virtue  at  discretion 
To  TiUains  of  his  own  profession. 
Lindsay,  yon  know  what  pains  yon  take 
In  both,  yet  hardly  save  your  stake  ; 
And  will  you  venture  both  anew 
To  sit  among  that  venal  crew. 
That  pack  of  mimic  legislators, 
Abandon'd,  stupid,  slavish  praters  t 
For  as  the  rabble  daub  and  rifle 
The  fool  who  scrambles  tor  a  trifle ; 
Who  for  his  pains  is  cufPd  and  kick'd. 
Drawn  through  the  dirt,  his  pockets  pick'd ; 
You  must  expect  the  like  disgrace. 
Scrambling  vrith  rogues  to  get  a  place  ; 
Must  lose  the  honour  you  have  gain'd, 
Your  numerous  virtues  foully  stain'd  : 
Disclaim  for  ever  all  pretence 
To  common  honesty  and  sense  ; 
And  Join  in  friendship  with  a  s^ict  tie. 
To  M— 1,  G— y,  and  Dick  Tighe.» 

A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN  AN   BVlIVENT   LAWYER  [dR.    UNDSAY]   AND 

DR.   JONATHAN   SWIFT,   D.    8.    P.  D. 

Id  allurion  to  Horace,  book  it  ntire  L 

•<  Sunt  qoibus  in  Sadrfi."  &c. 

Written  by  Mr.  Lindaay  in  17M. 

DR.  SWIFT. 

Since  there  are  persons  who  complain 
There's  too  much  satire  in  my  vein  % 
That  I  am  often  found  exceeding 
The  rules  of  raillery  and  breeding ; 
With  too  much  freedom  treat  my  betters, 
Not  sparing  even  men  of  letters : 
You,  who  are  skill'd  in  lawyers'  lore, 
What's  your  advice  1    Shall  I  give  o'ert 
Nor  ever  fools  or  knaves  expose, 
Either  in  verse  or  humorous  prose : 
And  to  avoid  all  future  ill, 
In  my  scrutoire  lock  up  my  quill  1 

LAWTSR. 

Since  yon  are  pleased  to  condescend 
To  ask  tne  judgment  of  a  friend, 
Tour  case  consider'd,  I  must  think 
You  should  withdraw  from  pen  and  ink, 
Forbear  your  poetry  and  jokes. 
And  Live  like  other  christian  folks ; 
Or,  if  the  Muses  must  inspire 
Your  fancy  with  their  pleasing  fire, 
Take  subjects  safer  for  your  wit 
Than  those  on  which  you  lately  writ. 
Commend  the  times,  your  thoughts  correct. 
And  foUovr  the  prevailing  sect ; 
Assert  that  Hyde,  in  writing  story. 
Shows  all  the  malice  X)f  a  Tory  ; 

J  ',.?**h*'d  Tighe,  ««q..  member  of  the  Iriah  parliament,  and 
•itelikcdbylhedean. 


While  Burnet  in  his  deathless  page 
Discovers  freedom  without  rage. 
To  Woolston  recommend  our  youth. 
For  learning,  probity,  and  truth  ; 
That  noble  genius  who  unbinds 
The  chains  which  fetter  fre^om  minds ; 
Redeems  us  from  the  slavish  fears 
Which  lasted  near  two  thousand  years  ; 
He  can  alone  the  priesthood  humble, 
Make  gilded  spires  and  altars  tumble. 

DR.  s.  Must  I  commend,  againstmy  conscience. 
Such  stupid  blasphemy  and  nonsense ; 
To  such  a  subject  tune  my  lyre. 
And  sing  like  one  of  Milton's  choir. 
Where  devils  to  a  vale  retreat. 
And  call  the  laws  of  Wisdom,  Fate ; 
Lament  upon  their  hapless  fall, 
That  Force  free  Virtue  should  enthrall  t 
Or  shall  the  charms  of  Wealth  and  Power 
Make  me  pollute  the  Muses'  bower  1 

LAW.  As  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo, 
Hear  from  my  desk  the  words  that  fc41ow : 
"  Some,  by  philosophers  misled. 
Must  honour  you  alive  and  dead ; 
And  such  as  know  what  Greece  has  writ 
Must  taste  your  irony  and  wit ; 
While  most  that  are  or  would  be  great 
Must  dread  your  pen,  your  person  hate  ; 
And  you  on  Drapier*s  hill  must  lie, 
And  there  without  a  mitre  die." 


ON  BURNING  A  DULL  POEM. 

1789. 

An  ass's  hoof  alone  can  hold 

That  poisonous  juice  which  kiUs  by  cold. 

Metkought,  when  I  this  po«n  read. 

No  vessel  but  an  ass's  head 

Such  Ingid  fustian  eoold  contain; 

I  mean,  the  head  vrithout  the  brain. 

The  cold  conceits,  the  chilling  thoughts. 

Went  down  like  stupifying  draughts ; 

I  found  my  head  began  to  svHm, 

A  numbness  crept  through  every  limb. 

In  haste,  vrith  imprecations  dire, 

I  threw  the  volume  in  the  fire  ; 

When,  (who  could  think  t)  though  cold  as  ice» 

It  burnt  to  ashes  in  a  trice. 

How  could  I  more  enhance  its  fame  1 
Though  bom  in  snow,  it  died  in  flame. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  MARRIAGE. 

^TATis  sum  fifty- two, 

A  rich  divine  began  to  woo 

A  handsome,  young,  imperious  girl, 

Nearly  related  to  an  earl. 

Her  parents  and  her  friends  consent ; 

The  couple  to  the  temple  went : 

They  first  invite  the  Cyprian  queen ; 

'Twas  answer'd,  **  She  would  not  be  seen ;" 

The  Graces  next,  and  all  the  Muses, 

Were  bid  in  form,  but  sent  excuses. 

Juno  attended  at  the  porch. 

With  farthing  candle  for  a  torch ; 

While  mistress  Iris  held  her  train, 

The  faded  bow  distilling  rain. 

Then  Hebe  came,  and  took  her  place. 

But  show'd  no  mor4  than  half  her  face. 

Whate'er  those  dire  forebodings  meant. 
In  mirth  the  wedding*day  was  spent; 
The  wedding-day,  you  take  me  right, 
I  promise  nothing  for  the  night. 
The  bridegroom,  dress'd  to  make  a  figure. 
Assumes  an  artificial  vigour  ; 
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A  flourish'd  nigbUcap  on,  to  grace 
His  ruddy,  wrinkled,  smiling  face ; 
Like  the  faint  red  upon  a  pippin, 
Half  withered  by  a  winter's  keeping. 

And  thus  set  out  this  happy  pair, 
The  swain  is  rich,  the  nymph  is  fair ; 
But,  what  I  gladly  would  forget, 
The  swain  is  old,  the  nymph  coquette* 
Both  from  the  goal  together  start ; 
Scarce  run  a  step  before. they  part ; 
No  common  ligament  that  binds 
The  various  textures  of  their  minds  ; 
Their  thoughts  and  actions,  hopes  and  fears, 
Less  corresponding  than  their  years. 
Her  spouse  desires  his  coffee  soon, 
She  rises  to  her  tea  at  noon. 
While  he  goes  out  to  cheapen  books. 
She  at  the  glass  consults  her  looks ; 
While  Betty's  buzzing  in  her  ear. 
Lord,  what  a  dress  these  parsons  wear ! 
So  odd  a  choice  how  could  she  make ! 
Wish'd  him  a  colonel  for  her  sake. 
Th^n«  on  her  finger  ends  she  counts 
Exact  to  what  his  age  amounts. 
The  dean,  she  heard  her  uncle  say, 
Is  sixty,  if  he  be  a  day ; 
His  ruddy  cheeks  are  no  disguise ; 
You  see  the  crow's  feet  round  his  eyes. 

At  one  she  rambles  to  the  shops. 
To  cheapen  tea  and  talk  with  fops ; 
Or  calls  a  council  of  her  maids 
And  tradesmen,  to  compare  brocades. 
Her  Tveighty  morning  business  o'er,' 
Sits  down  to  dinner  just  at  four ; 
Minds  nothing  that  is  done  or  said, 
Her  evening  work  so  fills  her  head. 
The  dean,  who  used  to  dine  at  one. 
Is  mawkish  and  his  stomach's  gone ; 
In  threadbare  gown  would  scare  a  louse  hold, 
Looks  like  the  chaplain  of  his  household  ; 
Beholds  her,  from  the  chaplain's  place, 
In  French  brocades  and  Flanders  lace ; 
He  wonders  what  employs  her  brain, 
But  never  asks,  or  asks  in  vain; 
His  mind  is  full  of  other  cares, 
And  in  the  sneaking  parson's  airs 
Computes  that  half  a  parish  dues 
Will  hardly  find  his  wife  in  shoes. 

Canst  thou  imagine,  dull  divine, 
'Twill  gain  her  love  to  make  her  fine  ? 
Hath  she  no  other  wants  beside  t 
Tou  raise  desire  as  well  as  pride. 
Enticing  coxcombs  to  adore 
And  teach  her  to  despise  thee  more. 

If  in  her  coach  she'll  condescend 
To  place  him  at  the  hinder  end, 
Her  hoop  is  hoist  above  his  nose. 
His  odious  gown  would  soil  her  clothes, 
And  drops  him  at  the  church,  to  pray, 
While  she  drives  on  to  see  the  play. 
He,  like  an  orderly  divine, 
Comes  home  a  quarter  after  nine, 
And  meets  her  hasting  to  the  ball : 
Her  chairmen  push  him  from  the  wall. 
He  enters  in  and  walks  up  stairs, 
And  calls  the  family  to  prayers  ; 
Then  goes  alone  to  take  his  rest 
In  bed,  where  he  can  spare  ^er  best. 
At  five  the  footmen  make  a  din, 
Her  ladyship  is  just  come  in  ; 
The  masquerade  began  at  two, 
She  stole  away  with  much  ado  ; 
And  shall  be  chid  this  aAernoon, 
For  leaving  company  so  soon : 


She'll  say^  and  she  may  truly  say't. 
She  can't  abide  to  siay  out  late. 

But  now,  though  scarce  a  twelvemonth  mam«l, 
Poor  lady  Jane  has  thrice  miscarried : 
The  cause,  alas  I  is  quickly  guess'd ; 
The  town  has  whisper'd  round  the  jest. 
Think  on  some  remedy  in  time, 
Tou  find  his  reverence  past  his  prime. 
Already  dwindled  to  a  lath : 
No  other  way  but  try  the  bath* 

For  Venus,  rising  from  the  ocean, 
Infused  a  strong  prolific  potion. 
That  mix'd  with  Acheloiis'  spring, 
The  horned  flood,  as  poets  sing. 
Who,  with  an  English  beauty  smitten. 
Ran  under  ground  from  Greece  to  Britain ; 
The  genial  virtue  with  him  brought, 
And  gave  the  nymph  a  plenteous  draught ; 
Then  fled,  and  left  his  horn  behind. 
For  husbands  past  their  youth  to  find : 
The  nymph,  who  still  with  passion  bum'd, 
Was  to  a  boiling  fountain  tum'd. 
Where  childless  wives  crowd  every  morn 
To  drink  in  Acheloiis*  horn. 
And  here  the  father  often  gains 
That  title  by  another's  pains. 

Hither,  though  much  against  the  grain, 
The  dean  has  carried  lady  Jane. 
He  for  a  while  would  not  consent. 
But  vow'd  his  money  all  was  spent : 
His  mone^  spent !  a  clownish  reason ! 
And  must  my  lady  slip  her  season  t 
The  doctor,  with  a  double  fee. 
Was  brib'd  to  make  the  dean  agree. 

Here  all  diversions  of  the  place 
Are  proper  in  my  lady's  case  : 
With  which  she  patiently  complies. 
Merely  because  her  friends  advise ; 
His  money  and  her  time  employs 
In  music,  raffling-rooms,  and  toys ; 
Or  in  the  Cross-bath  seeks  an  heir, 
Since  others  oft  have  found  one  there ; 
Where  if  the  denn  by  chance  appears. 
It  shames  his  cassock  and  his  years. 
He  keeps  his  distance  in  the  gallery, 
Till  banish'd  by  some  coxcomb's  raillery ; 
For  'twould  his  character  expose 
To  bathe  among  the  belles  and  beaux. 

So  have  I  seen,  within  a  pen, 
Young  ducklings  fostered  by  a  hen ; 
But,  when  let  out,  they  run  and  muddle, 
As  instinct  leads  them,  in  a  puddle : 
The  sober  hen,  not  bom  to  swim. 
With  mournful  note  clucks  round  the  brim- 

The  dean,  with  all  his  best  endeavour. 
Gets  not  an  heir,  but  gets  a  fever. 
A  victim  to  the  last  e»iays 
Of  vigour  in  declining  days. 
He  dies,  and  leaves  his  mourning  mate 
(What  could  he  lesst)  his  whole  estate. 

The  widow  goes  through  all  her  fonns : 
New  lovers  now  will  come  in  swarms. 
O,  may  I  see  her  soon  dispensing 
Her  favours  to  some  broken  ensign  I 
Him  let  her  marry,  for  his  face, 
And  only  coat  of  tamish'd  lace  ; 
To  turn  her  naked  out  of  doors, 
And  spend  her  jointure  on  his  whores; — 
But,  for  a  parting  present,  leave  her 
A  rooted  pox  to  last  for  ever ! 


THE  TRUE  ENGLISH  DEAN,  &c. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  BALLAD; 

OBf  THE  TKVB   ENOLISU   DEAN*  TO  BE    RANGED   FOR 

▲   RAPE.      1730. 

L 

OvR  brethren  of  England,  who  love  ni  bo  dear, 
And  in  all  they  do  for  us  so  kindly  do  mean, 

(A  blessing  upon  them  !)  have  sent  us  this  year, 
For  the  good  of  our  church,  a  true  English  dean. 

A  holier  priest  ne'er  was  wrapp'd  up  in  crape ; 

The  worst  you  can  say,  he  committed  a  rape. 

II. 

Iq  his  journey  to  Duhlin  he  lighted  at  Chester, 
And  there  he  grew  fond  of  another  man's  wife  ; 

Burst  into  her  chamber  and  would  have  caress'd  her ; 
But  she  valued  her  honour  much  more  than  her  life. 

iShe  bustled,  and  struggled,  and  made  her  escape 

To  a  room  full  of  guests,  for  fear  of  a  rape.  I 

in. 

The  dean  he  pursued  to  recover  his  game ; 

And  now  to  attack  her  again  he  prepares : 
But  the  company  stood  in  defence  of  the  dame, 

They  cudgell'd,  and  cuff'd  him,  and  kick'd  him 
down  stairs. 
His  deanship  was  now  in  a  damnable  scrape, 
And  this  was  no  time  for  committing  a  rape. 

IV, 

To  Dublin  he  comes,  to  the  bagnio  he  goes, 
And  orders  the  landlord  to  bring  him  a  whore ; 

No  Kcruple  came  on  him  his  gown  to  expose, 
'Twas  what  all  his  life  he  had  practised  before. 

He  had  made  himself  drunk  with  the  juice  of  the 

gntJMJf 
And  got  a  good  clap,  but  committed  no  rape. 

V. 

The  dean  and  his  landlord,  a  Jolly  comrade, 
Resolved  for  a  fortnight  to  swim  in  delight ; 

For  why,  they  had  both  been  brought  up  to  the  trade 
Of  drinking  all  day,  and  of  whoring  all  night. 

His  landlord  was  ready  his  deanship  to  ape 

In  every  debauch  but  committing  a  rape. 

VL 

This  protestant  tealot,  this  English  divine. 
In  church  and  in  state  was  of  principles  sound  ; 

(Va4  truer  than  Steele  to  the  Hanover  line, 
And  grieved  that  a  Tory  should  live  above  ground. 

^hatl  a  aubject  so  loval  be  hang'd  by  the  nape 

Kor  no  other  crime  but  committing  a  rape  1 

VII. 

)j  old  Popish  canons,  as  wise  men  have  penn'd  'em. 
Each  priest  had  a  concubine,  jure  ecclena  ; 

'Vho'd  be  dean  of  Femes  without  a  commendamf 
And  precedents  we  can  produce,  if  it  please  ye  : 

'hen  why  should  the  dean,  when  whores  are  so  cheap, 
Be  put  to  the  peril  and  toil  of  a  rape  1 

VIII. 

r  fortune  should  please  but  to  take  such  a  crotchet 
(To  thee  I  spply»  great  S medley's  successor) 

o  give  thee  lawn  sleeves,  a  mitre  and  rochet,     [er. 
Whom  would'st  thou  resemble)  I  leave  thee  a  guess- 

!at  I  only  behold  thee  in  Atherton's**  shape, 

or  sodomy  hang'd  as  thou  for  a  rape. 

•  "  DaMio.  Jane  6.  The  rev.  dean  Sawbrtdge,  having  lui- 
adered  himarlf  on  hw  iudk-tment  for  a  rape,  was  aTra^gned 
thtf"  iNkx  of  the  court  of  kinf**  bench,  and  u  to  be  tried  next 
ooday.'* — JjQmdvm  Sveming  Foit,  June  IS.  1730. 
^  A  biahop  of  Waterford,  sent  l^om  Ent land  an  hnndred 
•ar*  »fco,  who  was  hangetl  at  Arborhill,  near  Dnblin. 


IX. 

Ah!  dost  thou  not  envy  the  bravo  colonel  Chartres, 
Condemn'd  for  thy  crime  at  threescore  and  ten  i 

To  hang  him  all  England  would  lend  him  their  garters. 
Yet  he  lives,  and  U  ready  to  ravish  again.* 

Then  throttle  thyself  with  an  eli  of  strong  tape. 

For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  to  atone  for  a  rape. 

X. 

The  dean  he  was  vez'd  that  his  whores  were  so  willing. 
He  long'd  for  a  girl  that  would  struggle  and  sqi^all; 

He  ravish'd  her  fairly,  and  saved  a  good  shilling ; 
But  here  was  to  pay  the  devil  and  all. 

His  trouble  and  sorrows  now  come  in  a  heap. 

And  hang'd  he  must  be  for  committing  a  rape. 

XL 

If  maidens  are  ravish'd,  it  is  their  own  choice : 
Why  are  they  so  wilfUl  to  struggle  with  men  t 

If  they  would  but  lie  quiet,  and  stifle  their  voice, 
No  devil  nor  dean  could  ravish  them  then. 

Nor  would  there  be  need  of  a  strong  hempen  cape 

Tied  round  the  dean's  neck  for  committing  a  rape. 

xn. 

Our  church  and  our  state  dear  England  maintains, 
For  which  all  true  protestant  hearts  should  be  glad : 

She  sends  us  our  bishops,  our  judges,  and  deans. 
And  better  would  g^ve  us  if  better  she  had. 

But  lord !  how  the  rabble  will  stare  and  will  gape, 

When  the  good  English  dean  is  hang'd  up  for  a  rape. 

ON  STEPHEN  DUCK, 

THE  THRESHER  AND    TAVOURITE    POBT. 
A  quibbling  Epigram.     1730. 
The  thresher  Duck  could  o'er  the  queen  prevail, 
The  proverb  sajis,  *'  no  fence  against  a  flail." 
From  threshing  corn  he  turns  to  thresh  his  brains ; 
For  which  her  majesty  allows  him  grains : 
Though  'tis  confess'd  that  those  who  ever  saw 
His  poems  think  them  all  not  worth  a  straw  I 
Thrice  happy  Duck,  employ'd  in  threshing  stubble, 
Thy  toil  is  lessenM  and  thy  profits  double. 

THE  LADY'S  DRESSING-ROOM.b 

1730. 

FiYB  hours  (and  who  can  do  it  less  in  t) 
By  haughty  Celia  spent  in  dressing, 
The  goddess  from  her  chamber  issues, 
Array'd  in  lace,  brocades,  and  tissues. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void. 
And  Betty  otherwise  employ'd. 
Stole  in  and  took  a  strict  siurey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay : 
Whereof,  to  make  the  matter  elear. 
An  inventory  follows  here. 

And  first,  a  dirty  smock  appear'd. 
Beneath  the  armpits  well  besmear'd ; 
Strephon,  the  rogue,  display'd  it  wide. 
And  tum'd  it  round  on  every  side  : 
On  such  a  point  few  words  are  best, 
And  Strephon  bids  us  guess  the  rest ; 
But  swears  ho  wdamnably  the  men  lie 
In  calling  Celia  sweet  and  cleanly. 

Now  listen,  while  he  next  produces 
The  various  combs  for  various  uses ; 
Fill'd  up  with  dirt  so  closely  flx'd, 
No  brush  could  force  a  way  betwixt ; 
A  paste  of  composition  rare. 
Sweat,  dandriff,  powder,  lead,  and  hair : 

*  Thia  trial  took  place  In  ITSS ;  Imt  beioff  only  found  gviHy 
of  an  aisanlt,  with  intent  to  commit  ike  crime,  the  worthy 
colonel  WAS  fined  300/.  to  the  private  party  proMciitinK. 

<>  A  defence  of  "  The  Lady's  DreMinff-room/'  by  tome  face* 
Uoua  fViend  of  our  author,  i9  prititif)  in  Pnnl^ 
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A  forehead  cloth  with  oil  upon*t, 

To  smooth  the  wrinkles  on  her  front : 

Here  alum- flour,  to  stop  the  steams 

Exhaled  from  sour  unsavoury  streams : 

There  night-gloTes  made  of  Tripsey*s  hide, 

Bequeathed  hy  Tripsey  when  she  died ; 

"With  puppy-water,  beauty's  help, 

Distill'd  from  Tripsey's  darling  whelp. 

Here  gallipots  and  rials  placed, 

Some  filPd  with  washes,  some  with  paste ; 

Some  with  pomatums,  paints,  and  slops, 

And  ointments  good  for  scabby  chaps. 

Hard  by  a  filthy  basin  stands, 

Foul'd  with  the  scouring  of  her  hands : 

The  basin  takes  whaterer  comes, 

The  scrapings  from  her  teeth  and  gums, 

A  nasty  compound  of  all  hues. 

For  here  she  spits  and  here  she  spews. 

But  oh !  it  tum'd  poor  Strephon's  bowels 
When  he  beheld  and  smelt  the  towels, 
BegummM,  bematter'd,  and  beslimed, 
"With  dirt,  and  sweat,  and  ear-wax  grimed  ; 
No  object  Strephon's  eye  escapes ; 
Her  petticoats  in  frousy  heaps ; 
Nor  be  the  handkerchiefs  forgot, 
All  vamish'd  o'er  with  snuff  and  snot. 
The  stockings  why  should  I  expose, 
Stain'd  with  the  moisture  of  her  toes. 
Or  greasy  coifr,  or  pinners  reeking, 
Which  Celia  slept  at  least  a  week  in  t 
A  pair  of  tweesers  next  he  found, 
To  pluck  her  brows  in  arches  round ; 
Or  hairs  that  sink  the  forehead  low, 
Or  on  her  chin  like  bristles  grow. 

The  virtues  we  must  not  let  pass 
Of  Celia's  magnifying  glass  ; 
When  frighted  Strephon  cast  his  eye  on't. 
It  show'd  the  visage  of  a  giant : 
A  glass  that  can  to  sight  disclose 
The  smallest  worm  in  Celia's  nose, 
And  faithfully  direct  her  nail 
To  squeeze  it  out  from  head  to  tail ; 
For,  catch  it  nicely  by  the  head, 
It  must  come  out,  alive  or  dead. 

Why,  Strephon,  will  you  tell  the  rest  t 
And  must  you  needs  describe  the  chest  1 
That  careless  wench !  no  creature  warn  her 
To  move  it  out  from  yonder  comer! 
But  leave  it  standing  full  in  sight, 
For  you  to  exercise  your  spite  1 
In  vain  the  workman  show'd  his  wit, 
With  rings  and  hinges  counterfeit. 
To  make  it  seegi  in  this  disguise 
A  cabinet  to  vulgar  eyes  : 
Which  Strephon  ventured  to  look  in. 
Resolved  to  go  through  thick  and  thin. 
He  lifts  the  Ud :  there  needs  no  more, 
He  smelt  it  all  the  time  before. 

As,  from  within  Pandora's  box, 
When  Epimetheus  oped  the  locks, 
A  sudden  universal  crew 
Of  human  evils  upward  flew  ; 
He  still  was  comforted  to  find 
That  hope  at  last  remain'd  behind : 
So  Strephon,  lifting  up  the  lid, 
To  view  what  in  the  chest  was  hid. 
The  vapours  flew  from  out  the  Tent ; 
But  Strephon,  cautious,  never  meant 
The  bottom  of  the  pan  to  grope, 
And  foul  his  hands  in  search  of  hope. 
O  !  ne'er  may  such  a  vile  machine 
Be  once  in  Celia's  chamber  seen ! 
O !  may  she  better  learn  to  keep 
Those  •«  secrets  of  the  hoary  deep.' 
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At  mutton-cutlets,  prime  of  mest. 
Which,  though  vdth  art  you  salt  and  beat, 
As  laws  of  cookery  require, 
And  roast  them  at  the  clearest  fire ; 
If  from  adown  the  hopeful  chops 
The  fat  upon  the  cinder  drops. 
To  stinking  smoke  it  turns  the  flame. 
Poisoning  the  flesh  from  whence  it  camr. 
And  up  exhales  a  greasy  stench. 
For  which  you  curae  the  careless  wench : 
So  things  which  must  not  be  expresi'd. 
When  plump'd  into  the  reeking  chest, 
Send  up  an  excremcntal  smell 
To  taint  the  parts  from  whence  they  fell: 
The  petticoats  and  gown  perfume. 
And  waft  a  stink  round  every  room. 

Thus  finishing  his  grand  survey, 
Disgusted  Strephon  stole  avray  ; 
Repeating  in  his  amorous  fits, 
"  Oh  !  Celia,  Celia,  CeUa  sh— !" 
But  Vengeance,  goddess  never  sleeping, 
Soon  punish'd  Strephon  for  his  peeping: 
His  foul  imagination  links 
Each  dame  he  sees  with  all  her  stinks ; 
And,  if  unsavouT)*  odours  fly, 
Conceives  a  lady  standing  by. 
All  women  his  description  fit:*, 
And  both  ideas  jump  like  wits ; 
By  vicious  fancy  coupled  fast. 
And  still  appearing  in  contrast. 

I  pity  wretched  Strephon,  blind 
To  all  the  charms  of  womankind. 
Should  I  the  queen  of  love  refuse 
Because  she  rose  trom  stinking  oose t 
To  him  that  looks  behind  the  scene, 
Statira's  but  some  pocky  quean. 

When  CeUa  all  her  glory  shows. 
If  Strephon  would  but  stop  his  nose, 
(Who  now  so  impiously  blasphemes 
Her  ointments,  daubs,  and  paints,  and  cretms. 
Her  washes,  slops,  and  every  clout. 
With  which  he  makes  so  foul  a  rout,) 
He  soon  will  learn  to  think  like  me, 
And  bless  his  ravish'd  eyes  to  see 
Such  order  from  confusion  sprung, 
Such  gaudy  tulips  raised  from  duug. 

THE  POWER  OF  TIME. 

If  neither  brass  nor  marble  can  withstand 
The  mortal  force  of  Time's  deetructiTe  hand ; 
If  mountains  sink  to  vales,  if  cities  die. 
And  lessening  riven  mourn  their  fountaini  irj : 
When  my  old  cassock  (said  a  Welsh  divine) 
Is  out  at  elbows,  why  should  I  repine  Y 


CASSINUS  AND  PETER. 

A  TRAGICAL  BLBOT.      1731. 

Two  college  sophs  of  Cambridge  growth, 
Both  special  wits,  and  lovers  both. 
Conferring,  as  they  used  to  meet. 
On  love,  and  books,  and  rapture  sweet ; 
Muse,  find  me  names  to  fit  my  metre, 
Cassinus  this,  and  t'other  Peter.) 
Friend  Peter  to  Cassinus  goes. 
To  chat  a  while  and  warm  his  nose : 
But  such  a  sight  was  never  seen, 
The  lad  lay  swallow'd  up  in  spleen. 
He  seem'd  as  just  crept  out  of  bed ; 
One  greasy  stocking  rouud  his  head* 
The  other  he  sat  down  to  dam 
With  threads  of  diilbrent  coloured  yvn ; 
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His  breeches  torn,  exposing  wide 
A  ragged  shirt  and  tawny  bide. 
Scorch'd  were  his  shina*  his  legs  were  bsre» 
But  well  embrown'd  with  dirt  and  hair. 
A  rug  was  o*er  his  shoulders  thrown, 
(A  rug,  for  night-gown  he  had  none,) 
His  Jordan  stood  in  manner  fitting 
Between  his  legs  to  spew  or  spit  in ; 
His  ancient  pipe,  in  sable  dyed. 
And  half  uusmoked,  lay  by  bis  side. 

Him  thus  accoutred  Peter  found. 
With  eyes  in  smoke  and  weeping  drown'd  ; 
The  leavings  of  his  last  night's  pot 
On  embers  placed,  to  drink  it  hot. 

Why,  Cassy,  tbou  wilt  dose  thy  pate : 
What  makes  thee  Lie  a-bed  so  late  1 
The  finch,  the  linnet,  and  the  thrush. 
Their  matins  chant  in  every  bush ; 
And  I  have  heard  thee  oft  salute 
Aurora  with  thy  early  flute. 
Heaven  send  thou  hast  not  got  the  hyps  1 
How !  not  a  word  come  from  thy  lips  1 

Then  gave  him  some  familiar  thumps. 
A  college  joke  to  cure  the  dumps. 

The  swain  at  last,  with  grief  oppress' d. 
Cried,  Celia!  thrice,  and  sigh'd  tbe  rest. 

Dear  Cassy,  though  to  ask  I  dread, 
Yet  ask  I  must — is  Celia  dead  1 

How  happy  I,  were  that  the  worst ! 
But  I  was  £ated  to  be  curs'd  t 

Come,  tell  ,us,  has  she  play'd  the  whore  1 

O  Peter,  would  it  were  no  more  ! 

Wliy,  plague  confound  her  sandy  locks  I 
Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seam'd  her  face  t 
Be  easy,  'tis  a  common  case. 

O  Peter !  beauty's  but  a  varnish. 
Which  time  and  accidents  will  tarnish : 
But  Celia  has  contrived  to  blast 
Those  beauties  that  might  ever  last* 
Nor  can  imagination  guess, 
Nor  eloquence  divine  express. 
How  that  ungrateful  charming  maid 
My  purest  passion  has  betray'd : 
Conceive  the  most  envenomed  dart 
To  pierce  an  injured  lover's  heart. 

Why,  hang  her  ;  though  she  seem'd  so  coy, 
I  know  she  loves  the  barber's  boy. 

Friend  Peter,  this  I  could  excuse. 
For  every  nymph  has  leave  to  choose  ; 
Nor  have  I  reason  to  complain. 
She  loves  a  more  deserving  swain. 
But,  oh !  how  ill  hast  thou  divined 
A  crime,  that  shocks  all  human  kind  ; 
A  deed  unknown  to  female  race. 
At  which  the  sun  should  hide  his  face : 
Advice  in  vain  you  would  apply — 
Then  leave  me  to  despair  and  die. 
Te  kind  Arcadians,  on  my  urn 
These  elegies  and  sonnets  bum ! 
And  on  the  marble  grave  these  rhymes, 
A  monument  to  after-times : — 
'*  Here  Cassy  lies,  by  Celia  slain. 
And  dying,  never  told  his  pain." 

Vain,  empty  world,  farewell.     But  hark. 
The  loud  Cerberian  triple  bark  : 
And  there — behold  Alecto  stand, 
A  whip  of  sa>rpion8  in  her  hand : 
Lo,  Charon  from  his  leaky  wherry 
Beckoning  to  vnift  me  o'er  the  ferry : 
I  come !  I  come !  Medusa  see. 
Her  serpents  hiss  direct  at  me. 
Begone ;  unhand  me,  hellish  fry : 
**Avauntr-ye  cannot  say  'tis  I.' 


Dear  Cassy,  thou  mutt  psurge  and  bleed ; 
I  fear  thou  wUt  be  mad  indeed. 
But  now,  by  friendship's  sacred  laws, 
I  here  conjure  thee  teU  the  cause ; 
And  Celia's  horrid  fact  relate ; 
Thy  friend  would  gladly  share  thy  fate. 

To  force  it  out  my  heart  must  rend ; 
Yet  when  conjured  by  such  a  friend — 
Think,  Peter,  how  my  soul  is  rack'd ! 
These  eyes,  these  eyes,  beheld  the  fact. 
Now  bend  thine  ear,  since  out  it  must ; 
But,  when  thou  seest  me  laid  in  dust. 
The  secret  thou  shalt  ne'er  impart, 
Not  to  the  nymph  that  keeps  thy  heart ; 
(How  would  her  virgin  soul  bemoan 
A  crime  to  all  her  sex  unknown  \) 
Nor  whisper  to  the  tattling  reeds 
The  blackest  of  all  female  deeds ; 
Nor  blab  it  on  the  lonely  roi^LS, 
Where  Echo  sits,  and  listening  moc^ ; 
Nor  let  the  Zephyr's  treacherous  gale 
Through  Cambridge  waft  the  direful  tale ; 
Nor  to  the  chattering  feather'd  race 
Discover  Celia's  foul  disgrace. 
But,  if  you  fail,  my  spectre  dread. 
Attending  nightly  round  your  bed — 
And  vet  I  dare  confide  in  you ; 
So  take  my  secret,  and  adieu : 
Nor  wonder  how  I  lost  my  wits :  , 

Oh !  Celia,  Celia,  Celia  sh— ! 
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A  BEAUTIFUL  YOUNG  NYMPH  GOING 

TO  BED. 
Written  tat  the  lumoar  of  the  fcir  sex. 
CoRiNNA,  pride  of  Drury-lane, 
For  whom  no  shepherd  sighs  in  vain  ; 
Never  did  Covent -garden  boast 
So  bright  a  batter'd  strolling  toast ! 
No  drunken  rake  to  pick  her  up, 
No  cellar  where  on  tick  to  sup ; 
Returning  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Four  stories  climbing  to  her  bower ; 
Then,  seated  on  a  three-legg'd  chair. 
Takes  off  her  artificial  hair ; 
Now  picking  out  a  crystal  eye, 
She  wipes  it  clean,  and  lays  it  by. 
Her  eyebrows  from  a  mouse's  hide 
Stuck  on  with  art  on  either  side, 
Pulls  off  with  care,  and  first  displays  'em. 
Then  in  a  play-book  smoothly  lays  'em. 
Now  dext'rously  her  plumpers  draws. 
That  serve  to  flU  her  hollow  jaws. 
Untwists  a  wire,  and  ftx>m  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes ; 
Pulls  out  the  rsgs  contrived  to  prop 
Her  flabby  dugs,  and  down  they  drop. 
Proceeding  on,  the  lovely  goddess 
Unlaces  next  her  steel -ribb'd  bodice. 
Which,  by  the  operator's  skill, 
Press  down  the  lumps,  the  hollows  flU. 
Up  goes  her  hand,  and  off  she  slips 
The  bolsters  that  supply  her  hips  ; 
With  gentlest  touch  she  next  explores 
Her  chancres,  issues,  running  sores ; 
Effects  of  many  a  sad  disaster. 
And  then  to  each  applies  a  plaster : 
But  must,  before  she  goes  to  bed. 
Rub  off  the  daubs  of  white  and  red. 
And  smoothe  the  furrows  in  her  front 
With  greasy  paper  stuck  upon't. 
She  takes  a  bolus  ere  she  sleeps ; 
And  Uien  between  two  blankets  creeps. 
With  pains  of  love  tormented  lies ; 
Or,  if  she  chance  to  close  her  eyes. 
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Of  Bridevrell  and  tbetCompter.diseanis» 
And  feels  the  lash,  and  ^ntly  scveaim  ( 
Or,  by  a  faithless  b|iUly  drawn,.' 
At  some  hedge-tavem  lies  itt  pawn.; 
Or  to  Jamaica  seems  transpprted 
Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted ; 
Or,  near  Fleet-ditch's  jdq^  brinks, 
Surrounded  with  a  hundred  stinks, 
Belated,  seems  on  w%lch  to  lie,     . 
And  snap  soaie  Dully  passing  by ; 
Or,  struck  with  £ear,  her^fimcy  runs 
On  watchmen,  constaV^s,  and  dun«,> 
From  whom  she  meets  with  frequent  rubs ; 
But  never  frqm  reli^ous.cbahs ; 
Whose  fsTOur  she  is  sure  to  find', 
Because  she  pays  them  all  in  kind. 

Corinna  wakes.    A  dreadful  ai^  t 
Behold  the  ruina  oi  the  niglit  I 
A  wicked  rat  her  plaster  stoW, 
Half  eat,  and  dragg'd  it  ti^ihis  hole. 
The  crystal  eye,  aiUs !  was  miss'd ; 
And  puss  had  on  her  plumpers  p— ssM. 
A  pi{^on  plck'd  her  isswe-peaa : 
And  Shock  her  tresses  iill'd  with  fleas. 

The  nymph»  though  in  this  mangled  plight, 
Must  cTery  mom  her  llaftbs  unite. 
But  how  shall  I  deseribeher  arts 
To  re-collect  the  scattered  parts  t 
Or  show  the  anguish,  toil,  «nd  pain, 
Of  gathering  4ip  herself  again  t 
The  bashful  Muse  will  aever  bear 
In  such  a  scene  to  .interlere. 
Corinna,  in  the  morning  diien'd. 
Who  sees,  will  spew ;  who  snelis,  be  poison'd. 


STREPHON  AND  CHLOE. 

Of  Chloe  all  the  town. has  rungi       .  .. 

By  erery  size  of  poets  sung : 

So  beautiful  a  nymph  appears 

But  once  in  twenty  thousand, years  ; 

By  Nature  form'd  with  nicest  care, 

And  faultless  to  a  single  hair. 

Her  gracful  mien,  her  shape,  and  face. 

Confessed  her  of  no  mortal  race  : 

And  then  so  nice,  and  so  genteel ; 

Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel ; 

No  humours  gross,  or  frouzy  steams,    . 

No  noisome  whiffs,  or  sweaty  streams, 

Before,  behind,  above»  below, 

Could  from  her  taintless  body  flow : 

Would  so  discreetly  things  dispose^ 

None  ever  saw  her  pluck  a  rose. 

Her  dearest  comrades  neTer  caught  her 

Squat  on  her  hams  to^make  maid's  water : 

You'd  swear  that  so  divine  a  creature 

Felt  no  necessities  of  nature. 

In  summer  had  she  walk'd  the*  town, 

Her  armpits  would  not  stain  her  gown : 

At  country  dances  not  a.  nosis 

Could  in  the  dog-days  smell  her  toes. 

Her  milk-white  hands,  both  palms  and  backs. 

Like  ivory  dry,  and  soft  as  wax. 

Her  hands,  the  softest  ever  felt. 

Though  cold  would  bum,  though  dry  would  melt. 

Dear  Venus,  hide  this  wondrous  maid. 
Nor  let  her  loose  to  spoil  your  trader 
While  she  engrosses  every  swain, 
You  but  o'er  half  the  world  can  reign. 
Think  what  a  case  all  juen  are  now  in« 
What  ogling,  sighing,  toasting,  vowing ! 
What  powder'd  wigs!  what  flames  and  darts! 
What  hampers  full  of  bleeding  faeartfi ! 


What  sword-kAttts!  .mtgtpo^ti^tmkmX 
What  billets-douz,  and  douded  eao^s! 

But  Strephon  aigh'd  so  lood  and  atroug, 
He  blew  a  settlement  along  4 
And  bravely  dnvse  hia  rivals  AfsmM^ 
With  coach-and«six  and  houae  im  tovn.. 
The  bashful  nymph  no  more  withstands, 
Because  her  dear  papa'Conunaoda. 
The  charming  coupl&iiow.  unites  £    "  :•   «    * 
Proceed  we  to  the  msniagie rites.. v     '■  'i 

/mprtmu,  at  the  templs  f^isb .  .   <- 
Stood  Hymen  with  a  flanung  torch : 
The  smiling  Cypoan  goddflsa  brioga 
Her  infant  loves  ^iath^piuple  wiaga  i<«' 
And  pigeons  billings  «pa«rows  tveadiogt 
Fair  emblems  of  a  fruitM  wedding. 
The  Muses  next  in  order  foUow,  /i   •    • 
ponducted  by  th«ir.>^uir^  ApoUo^' 
Then  Mercury  with.silver  tongue,. 
And  Hebe,  goddess  sTer  yOung.*'  ^  »'    • 
Behold  the  bridegroom  and  his  biide    • 
Walk  hand  in  hand  and  side  .by  ett^;  •  • 
She  by  the  tender  Graces  dresa'd«    » 
But  he,  by  Mars,  in^  scarlet  v^t.   >  . 
The  nymph  was  cover'd  with  her^Jhmm§ti»^ 
And  Ph(sbus  sung  tb'  epitbaUmium.. 
And  last,  to  make.4be  mattafiwre, >  ..  . 
Dame  Juuo  brought  a  priest  demure. 
Luna  was  absent,  on.  ^retf iwa  • 
Her  time  was  x\ot  till  nin«  m«nthfh  hfinm^ 
The  rites  perform'd,  the  panon  paid, 
In  state  returo'd  the  grf nd. |>ara49t;  .  •. 
With  loud  huzzas  from  all  the  boya. 
That  now  the  pair  mustcrowp/th^ivjoja. 

But  still  the  hardest  partifivm^na: 
Strephon  had  long  perples'd  MarbminN . 
How  with  so  high  a.nya^itb  he  .might 
Demean  himself  the  vvtedding-night  : 
For  as  he  view'd  hi^  perpon-roimd^ 
Mere  mortal  flesh  w»a  all  ha.  found  ;     , 
His  hand,  his  neck^  hisan0nth».ani|  Coat. 
Were  duly  wash'd  to  keep  them  sweet; 
With  other  parts  that  shall  be  uamaleas. 
The  ladies  else  might  think  me  shameless. 
The  weather  and  his  Jbre  were  hot ; 
And  should  he  str|iggle  I  know^  wbatr- 
Why  let  it  go  if  I  must  tell  itr- 
He'll  sweat  a«»d.tiien  the. nymph 4a«y  smell  it: 
While  she,  a  goddess  djed  in  gmin, 
Was  unsusceptible  of.  stain^ 
And,  Venus-liKa,  her  fragrftut-filMn  1  ^ 
Exhaled  ambrosia  from  iwitfadn.* .  .  r 

Can  such  a  deity,  ax^dure  .      .• 
A  mortal  human  touch  impure  1 
How  did  the  humUed  fiwain  detest 
His  prickly  beard  andi hairy. breMll 
His  nightcap,  bordered  cqand^wltii  laACi 
Could  give  no  softnena  tpi  to  f»fi^  • 
Yet  if  the  goddess  could  bislund, .      .  . , 
What  endless  rapturee  must  b«  Gfld^  . 
And  goddesses  have  now  and  tbenr  .1 
Come  down  to  visit  mortal  men  ; 
To  visit  and  to  court  them  too : 
A  certain  goddess,  God  know*  who, 
(As  in  a  book  he  heard  it  read,) 
Took  colonel  Peleus  to  her  bed« 
But  what  if  he  should  lose  his  life 
By  venturing  on  his  heavenly  wife ! 
(For  Strephon  could  remember  well 
That  once  he  heard  a  schoolboy  tell 
How  Semele,  of  mortal  race, 
By  thunder  died  in  Jove's  embiaoe.) 
And  what  if  daring  Strephon  dies 
By  lightning  shot  fram  Chloe's  eyes! 
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While  thMe  naeetuns  flU'd  hit  h»A 
rhe  bride  was  pat  in  form  to  bed : 
[ie  follow'd,  ttripp'd,  BXkd  in  he  ereptf 
Sot  awfully  his  dietanee  kept. 

Now  **  ponder  well,  ye  pareaU  dear  ;** 
^orbid  yoar  dangliten  gunling  beer ; 
Lnd  make  thfm  every  afternoon 
•'orbear  their  tea,  or  drink  it  aoon ; 
That  ere  to  bed  they  venture  up, 
'hey  may  dtichaige  it  every  fup; 
f  not,  they  muat  in  evil  plight 
te  often  forced  to  rlae  at  night. 
Ceep  them  to  wholeeome  food  confined, 
(or  let  them  taeta  what  caoMB  wind : 
Til  thi«  the  sage  of  Samoa  means, 
'orbidding  his  diaciplet  beana. 
>!  think  what  eviJs  must  ensue, 
iim  Moll,  the  Jade,  will  bum  it  blue ; 
ind  when  she  once  has  got  the  art, 
he  cannot  help  it  for  her  heart ; 
lot  out  it  flies,  even  when  she  meets 
(er  bridegroom  in  the  wedding*sheett. 
!uixiinitiTe  and  diuretic 
Fill  damp  all  passions  sympathetic ; 
^nd  Love  such  nicety  requires, 
*ne  blast  wiU  put  out  all  his  fires, 
toee  husbanda  get  behind  the  scene, 
'he  wife  should  study  to  be  dean, 
for  giTe  the  smallest  room  to  guess 
lie  time  when  wants  of  nature  preaa; 
lot  after  marriage  practise  more 
|ecoram  than  she  did  before ; 

0  keep  her  spouse  deluded  still, 
i)d  mske  him  fkncy  what  she  will. 

In  bed  we  left  the  married  pair ; 
Pit  time  to  show  how  things  went  there. 
trepbon,  who  had  been  often  told 
hat  fortune  still  assists  the  bold, 
icwlTcd  to  make  the  first  attack ; 
ut  Chloe  drove  him  fiercely  back. 
(ow  could  a  nymph  so  chaste  as  Chloe, 
Hth  constitution  cold  and  snowy, 
^nnit  a  brutish  man  to  touch  hert 
Ten  lambs  by  instinct  fly  the  butcher. 
«sbtance  on  the  wedding-night 

1  what  our  maidens  claim  by  right; 
luT  Chloe,  *tis  by  aU  agreed, 

'u  maid  In  thought,  in  woid,  and  deed, 
et  fome  assign  a  different  reason ; 
hat  Strephon  chose  no  proper  season. 
Say«  fair  ones,  must  I  make  a  pause, 
r  freely  tell  the  secret  cause  t 
welTe  cups  of  tea  (with  grief  I  speak) 
ad  now  constrain*d  the  nymph  to  leak. 
hit  point  must  needs  be  settled  first : 
be  bride  must  either  void  or  burst 
hen  we  the  dire  effeeU  of  peas ; 
hiok  what  can  give  the  colic  ease. 
he  nymph,  oppress'd  before,  behind, 
I  ship!  are  toss'd  bv  wavea  and  wind, 
c>U  out  her  hand,  by  nature  led, 
Dd  brings  a  vessel  into  bed ; 
^ir  utcnail,  as  smooth  and  white 
I  Chloe'a  skin,  almost  as  bright. 
Strephon,  who  heard  the  fuming  rill 
» from  a  mossy  diff  distil, 
^td  out,  Ye  gods !  what  sound  is  thisi 
ffl  Chloe,  heavenly  Chloe.  — —  t 
>t  when  he  smelt  a  noisome  steam 
hich  oft  attends  that  lukewarm  stream 
*»frno  both  together  joins, 
« wVreign  medidnes  for  the  loins)  ; 
Bd  though  contrived,  we  may  suppose, 
>  tlip  his  ears,  yet  struck  his  note ; 
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He  found  her,  while  the  scent  incnaaed. 
As  mortal  as  himself  at  least. 
But  soon,  with  like  occasions  preas'd. 
He  boldly  sent  his  hand  in  quest 
(Inspired  with  courage  from  hia  bride) 
To  reach  the  pot  on  fother  side ; 
And  as  he  fiU*d  the  reeking  vase, 
Let  fly  a  rouser  in  her  foce. 

The  little  Cupida  Covering  round, 
(As  pictures  prove,)  with  garlands  erown'd. 
Abashed  at  what  they  aaw  and  heard, 
Flew  off,  nor  ever  more  appear'd. 

Adieu  to  ravishing  delighte, 
High  raptures,  and  romantic  flights ; 
To  goddessee  so  heavenly  sweet, 
Expiring  shepherds  at  their  feet ; 
To  silver  meada  and  shady  bowera, 
.  DressM  up  with  amarantUne  flowers. 

How  great  a  change !  how  quickly  made ! 
They  learn  to  call  a  spade  a  spade. 
They  soon  from  all  constraint  are  fi«ed. 
Can  see  each  other  do  thdr  need. 
On  box  of  cedar  sits  the  wife, 
And  makes  it  warm  for  dearest  Ufe  ; 
And  by  the  beaatly  way  of  thinking, 
Find  great  society  in  stinking. 
Now  Strephon  daily  entertains 
His  Chloe  in  the  homelieat  strains ; 
And  Chloe,  more  experienced  grown, 
With  interest  pays  him  back  lUs  own. 
No  maid  at  court  is  less  ashamed, 
Howe'er  for  selling  bargaina  fomed, 
Than  she  to  name  her  ports  behind. 
Or  when  a-bed  to  let  out  wind. 
Fair  Decency,  celestial  maid ! 
Descend  from  heaven  to  Beauty's  aid ! 
Though  Beauty  may  beget  desire, 
'Tis  thou  must  fan  the  Tver's  fire ; 
For  Beauty,  like  supreme  dominion, 
Is  best  supported  by  Opinion : 
If  Decency  bring  no  supplies. 
Opinion  falls  and  Beauty  dies. 

To  see  some  radiant  nymph  appear 
In  all  her  glittering  birthday  gear, 
Tou  think  some  goddess  from  the  sky, 
Descended,  ready  cut  and  dry : 
But  ere  you  sdl  yourself  to  laughter, 
Consider  well  what  may  come  after ; 
For  fine  ideas  vanish  fast. 
While  all  the  gross  and  filthy  last. 

O  Strephon,  ere  that  fatal  day 
When  Chloe  stole  your  heart  away. 
Had  you  but  through  a  crannv  spied 
On  house  of  ease  your  future  bride, 
In  all  the  postures  of  her  lace. 
Which  nature  gives  in  such  a  case. 
Distortions,  groanings,  strainings,  heavings, 
*Twere  better  you  had  lick'd  her  leavings 
Than  from  experience  find  too  late 
Your  goddess  grown  a  filthy  mate. 
Your  foncy  then  had  always  dwelt 
On  what  you  saw  and  what  yon  smelt ; 
Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye. 
As  when  you  spied  her  on  the  privy ; 
And,  spite  of  Chloe's  charms  divine. 
Your  heart  had  been  as  whole  as  mine. 

Authorities,  both  old  and  recent. 
Direct  that  women  must  be  decent ; 
And  from  the  spouse  each  blemish  hide. 
More  than  from  all  the  world  beside. 
Unjustly  all  our  nympha  complain 
Their  empire  holda  so  short  a  reign ; 
Is,  after  marriage,  lost  so  soon, 
It  hardly  lasts  the  honeymoon : 
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For  if  they  keep  not  wbat  tbex,cauglit| 
It  is  entirely  their  own  iault» 
They  take  poaaetsion  of  the  crown. 
And  then  throw  all  their  weapons  down : 
Though,  hy  the  politician's  scheme. 
Whoe'er  arrives  at  power  supreme, 
Those  arts,  hy  which  at  first  they  gain  it, 
Thev  still  must  practise  to  maintain  it. 

What  Tarious  ways  our  females  take 
To  pass  for  wits  before  a  rake  I 
Ana  in  the  fruitless  search  pursue 
All  other  methods  but  the  true! 

Some  try  to  learn  poUte  behaviour 
By  reading  books  against  their  Saviour ; 
Some  call  It  witty  to  reflect 
On  every  natural  defect ; 
Some  show  they  never  want  explaining 
To  comprehend  a  double  meaning* 
But  sure  a  teUtale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool ; 
Whose  rank  ima^nation  fiOs 
Her  heart,  and  from  her  iipis  distils ; 
Tou'd  think  she  utter'd  from  behind, 
Or  at  her  mouth  was  breaking  wind. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  adored 
By  every  coxcomb  but  her  lordY 
From  yonder  puppet^man  Inquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire ; 
Shows  Sheba's  queen  completely  dress'd. 
And  Solomon  in  loyal  vest : 
But  view  them  Utter'd  on  the  floor. 
Or  strung  on  pegs  behind  the  door ;  * 
Punch  is  exactly  of  a  piece 
With  Lorrain's  duke,  and  prince  of  Greece. 

A  prudent  builder  should  forecast 
How  long  the  stuff  is  like  to  last,'; 
And  carefully  observe  the  ground, 
To  build  on  some  foundation  sound. 
What  house,  when  its  materials  crumble, 
Must  not  inevitably  tumble  t 
What  edifice  can  long  endure 
Raised  on  a  basis  unsecure  % 
Rash  mortals,  ere  you  take  a  wife,' 
Contrive  your  pile  to  last  for  life : 
Since  beauty  scarce  endures  a  day. 
And  youth  so  swiftly  glides  away ; 
Why  will  you  make  yourself  a  bubble. 
To  build  on  sand  with  hay  and  stubble  t 
On  sense  and  wit  your  passion  found, 
By  decency  cemented  round ; 
Let  prudence  with  good-nature  strire 
To  keep  esteem  and  love  alive. 
Then  come  old  age  whene'er  it  will. 
Your  friendship  shall  continue  still ;  2 
And  thus  a>  mutual  gentle  fire 
Shall  never  but  with  life  expire. 


APOLLO ; 

OR,  A  PROBLEM  SOLVED.   1731. 

Apollo,  god  of  light  and  wit. 

Could  verse  inspire,  but  seldom  writ ; 

Refined  all  metals  with  his  loolis, 

As  well  as  chemists  by  their  books ; 

As  handsome  as  my  lady's  page ; 

Sweet  five-and-twentv  was  his  age. 

His  wig  was  made  of^suuny  rays. 

He  crown'd  his  youthful  head  with  bays ; 

Not  all  the  court  of  Heaven  could  show 

So  nice  and  so  complete  a  beau. 

No  heir  upon  his  first  appearance, 

With  twenty  thousand  pounds  a-year  rents. 

E'er  drove,  before  he  sold  his  Iknd, 

So  fine  a  coach  along  the  Strand ; 


The  spokes,  we  are  by  did  toM« 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold : 
I  own  'twas  but  a  eoaeh-and-fowv 
For  Jupiter  allows  no  more. 

Yet,  with  his  beanty,  wealth,  and  pntt. 
Enough  to  win  ten  thousand  hcaits. 
No  vulgar  deity  above 
Was  so  unfortunate  in  love^ 

Three  wdghty  eansea  were  asiign'd 
That  moved  the  nymphs  lo  be  nnkind. 
Nine  Muses  always  waitingronnil  him. 
He  left  them  viigins  as  he  found  them. 
His  singing  vraa  anofther  fouU, 
For  he  eould  reaeh  to  B  in  aj</ 
And  by  the  senlimenls  of  PUny, 
Such  singers  are  like  NicoUni.- 
At  last  the  poini-wae  foMy  eteai'A; 
In  short, .  ApoUe  had  no  heud. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THE  DAM;N£D.     1731. 
All  folks  who  pretend  to.religion  and  grace 
Allow  there's  a  HstL,  but  dispute  of  the  place  : 
But  if  Hell  may  by  logical  nilea  he  defined 
The  place  of  the  damn'd— I'll  tell  yon  my  mind. 
Wherever  the  damn'd  do  chiefiy  abound^ 
Most  certainly  there  is  Hell  to  be  fennd  : 
Damn'd  poets,, ilamn'd  entice,  damn'd  ^* 

damn'd  knaves, 
Damn'd  senators  bribed,  damn'd  proetitote  alv 
Damn'd  lawyers  and  judges,  damn'd  loidji  and  daou' 

squires; 
Damn'd  spies  and  infonnen^  damn'd   fHriids  aa 

damn'd  liars  ; 
Damn'd  villains,,  corrupted  in  every  atadosi ; 
Damn'd  time-serving  priests  all  over  the  Bntaooa; 
And  into  the  batgain  I'll  readily  give.fou 
Damn'd  ignorant  prelates,  and  counseUon  priv>. 
Then  let  us  no  longer,  hy  parsons  be  flamaa*d» 
For  we  know  by  these  marks  the  plaee  of  Iba  daaa*^ 
And  Hell  to  be  euro  is  at  Paris  or  Boeae. 
How  happy  for  us  that  it  ianot  at  home  ! 

THE  DAY  OF  JUDGMENT.* 
With  a  whirl  of  thought  oppraas'd. 
I  sunk  from  reverie  to  rest. 
A  horrid  vision  eeised  my  head, 
I  saw  the  graves  give  up  their  dead  t 
Jove,  arm'd  with  terrors,  burste  the 
And  thunder  loarsaad  lightaiag  Aiaal 
Amazedf  confused,  its  fote  vnkaowv* 
The  world  stands  trembliag  aft  Ua 
While  each  pale  sinner  hung  hi 
Jove,  nodding,  shook  the  hea<v«B^ 
**  Offending  race  of  human  kind. 
By  nature,  reason,  learning,  blhsd; 
You  who  through  frailty  stepp*d 
And  you  who  never  fell  from  pride  ; 
You  who  in  different  sects  wen 
And  come  to  see  each  other  daana*d 
(So  some  folk  told  you,  hut  they 
No  more  of  Jove's  designs  then  ytm) ; 
— The  world's  mad  bnsinese  now  ie  Vcsw 
And  I  resent  these  praahe  aa  noaa. 
—I  to  such  blockheads  set  say  wit  t 
I  damn  soeh  fools  f— Go,  go^  yaaVe  htLT 


JUDAS,   nai. 

Written  when  the  Bvijioiltv  of  the  Iritk 
tilting  what  Swift  oooilderfd  as 
of  their  clergy. 

By  the  just  vengeance  of  Incensed 

Poor  bishop  Judss  late  repenting  dice. 
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letter  from  lord  ChevtscfleU.  sddrsand  to  Mr.  ^ 
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rbe  Jewt  engaged  Mm  with  a  paltry  bribe, 
Amoimtiiig  hudly  to  a  crown  a^tribe; 
Which  though  hk  conicienoe  forced  lUm  to  rettoie, 
[And  panons  tell  as,  no  man  can  do  more,} 
ITec,  tbRM^gh  despair,  of  God  and  man  aceuia'd, 
Eie  lost  hit  biahoprie*  and  hang'd  or  bunt. 
rboae  former  agca  diflbr'd  moeh  from  thia ; 
rudaa  betray'd  hit  master  with  a  kias: 
Sut  tome  havia  kiia*d  the  goapel  flfiy  tiaaa% 
^hoee  poijuiy'a  the  least  of  all  their  crimes; 
k>Qie  who  can  peHure  throiigh  a  two-inch  boaid, 
Ifet  keep  their  bishoprics  and  'scape  the  cord ) 
]^ike  hemp,  which,  l^  a  skilful  spinster  i&awn 
ro  slender  threads,  may  sometuaes  pass  for  lawn. 

As  ancient  Judas  by  transgression  foil, 
knd  burst  asunder  era  he  went  to  hell ; 
(o  could  we  see  aaet  of  new  iseariots 
?o]ne  headlong  tnmblfng  from  their,  mitftd  chariots ; 
Each  modem  Judas  periih  like  the  first, 
yrop  from  the  tree  irith  all  his  bowels  burst ; 
^ho  could  forbear,  that  fiew'd  each  guilty  fooe, 
fo  cry,  •*  Lot  Judas  gone  to  his  own  place ; 
flia  habitation  let  all  men  forsake, 
Lnd  let  his  bishopric  another  take  1" 

AN  EPISTLE  TO  HR.  GAY.«-.l73l. 
3«rw  could  you«  Gay,  disgrace  tiie  Muse's  train, 
fo  serre  a  tasteless  court  twelre  years  in  Tain  Y^ 
^ain  wouM  I  think  our  fomale  friend «  sincere^ 
rill  Bob,^lhe  poet*B  foe,  postess'd  her  ear. 
Hd  fomale  virtue  e'er  so  high  ascend 
n»  Icme  an  inch  of  fhvour  for  a  friend  t 

Say,  bad  the  court  no  better  jrface  to  choose 
^or  thee,  than  make  a  dry-iturse  of  thy  muse  t 
low  cheaply  had  thy  iiberty  been  sold, 
r©  squire  a  Yoyal  girl  of  two  years  old : 
n  leadtttg  strings  her  infont  steps  to  guide, 
>r  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  by  side ! 

But  princely  Douglas,^  and  his  glorious  dame, 
Ldvanced  thy  fortune  and  preserved  thy  fame* 
Ik  or  will  your  nobler  gifts  be  misapplied 
flien  o'er  your  patron'a  treasure  you  preside ; 
rhe  world  shall  own  his  choice  was  wise  and  just, 
^or  sons  of  Phflsbus  never  break  their  truat 

Not  lore  of  beauty  less  the  heart  inflames 
>f  guardian  eunuchs  to  the  sultan's  dames, 
rheir  paaslons  not  more  Impotent  and  cold, 
rhan  tlioae  of  poets  to  the  lust  of  gold. 
^ith  pman's  purest  fire  his  fovourites  glow, 
lie  dregs  will  serre  to  ripen  ore  below : 
lis  meanest  work :  for,  had  be  thought  It  fit 
liat  wealth  should  be  the  appanage  of  wit, 
!*he  god  of  light  could  ne'er  hare  been  so  blind 
ro  deal  it  to  the  worst  of  humankind. 

But  let  me  now,  for  I  can  do  it  well, 
four  conduct  in  tills  new  employ  foretell. 

And  fliat :  to  make  my  obeerration  right, 

place  a  statesman  foil  before  my  sight, 
I  bloated  minister  in  all  his  gear, 
?ith  ahameless  visage  and  perfidious  leer : 
fwo  rows  of  teeth  arm  each  deronring  Jaw, 
ind  o«trlch-Uke  hla  all-digesting  maw. 
f  y  foncy  drags  this  monster  to  my  view, 
*o  show  tbe  worid  his  chief  reverse  in  you. 
H  load  vmmeaning  sounds  a  rapid  flood 
tolls  froia  his  mouth  in  plenteous  streams  of  mud ; 
f  ith  these  the  court  and  senate-house  he  plies. 
Cade  up  of'ftolse,  and  impudence,  and  lies. 

*Th«  dean.barittK  been  toM  by  an  intimate  friend  Uut  thsduku 
r  Qaeentberry  h*a  employed  Mr.  Gey  to  fnepeet  the  mceounts 
■d  »—4*na<at  of  hbfnce'e  leiielfwtnnd  tlewarde  (which, 
ewerer,  pKn«dtobeaBiigltke),WTOfeBthto«piiUetohlelHeod. 

»  See  the  lilwl  on  Pr.  Deieny  aiid  lord  Cuteret. 

•  thm  eoonteM  of  Siillblk .  '  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 

*  The  dnhe  sf  OteraSberty. 


Now  let  me  show  how  Bob  and  you  agree : 
Ton  aerre  a  potent  prince  aa  well  aa  he. 
The  di^  coffeia  trusted  to  your  duoge 
Your  honest  can  may  fill,  perhaps  enUrge : 
His  TsssaVi  easy,  and  the  owner  blest ; 
They  pay  a  trifle  and  ex\joy  the  rest. 
Not  so  a  nation's  reTSiiues  are  paid ; 
The  senrant's  foulta  are  on  tbe  master  laid. 
The  people  with  a  sigh  their  taxes  bring. 
And,  cursing  Bob,  forget  to  bless  the  king. 

Next  hearken,  Gajf,  to  what  thy  charge  requires. 
With  servants,  tenants^  and  the  neighbouring  squires* 
Let  all  domestics  feel  your  gentle  sway ; 
Nor  bribe,  insult,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray* 
Let  due  reward  to  merit  be  allow'd ; 
Nor  with  your  kindred  half  the  palace  crowd ; 
Nor  think  youitelf  secure  in  doing  wrong, 
By  telling  noaea  with  a  party  strong. 

Be  rich ;  but  of  yoor  wealth  make  no  parade ; 
At  least,  before  your  master's  debts  are  paid ; 
Nor  in  a  palace,  built  with  diarge  immense. 
Presume  to  treat  him  at  his  own  expense* 
Each  iarmer  in  the  neighbourhood  can  count 
To  what  your  latvfol  perquisites  amount. 
The  tenants  poor,  the  hardness  of  the  times. 
Are  ill  excuses  for  a  servant's  crimes. 
With  interest,  and  a  premium  paid  beside. 
The  master's  pressing  wants  must  be  supplied ; 
With  hasty  smI  behold  the  steward  come 
By  his  own  credit  to  advance  the  sum ; 
Who,  while  th*  unrighteous  mammon  is  his  friend, 
May  well  conclude  his  power  will  never  end* 
A  faithfid  treasurer !  what  could  he  do  more  t 
He  lends  my  lord  what  was  ny  lord's  before* 

The  law  so  strictly  guards  tlM  monarch's  health. 
That  no  phvsician  dam  prescribe  by  stealth : 
The  councU  sit ;  approve  the  doetoi^s  skill; 
And  give  advice  before  he  gives  the  pill* 
But  the  state  empiric  acts  a  safer  part ; 
And,  while  he  poiaons,  wins  the  royal  heart. 

But  how  can  I  describe  the  ravenous  breed  1 
Then  let  me  now  by  negatives  proceed* 

Suppose  yoor  lord  a  trusty  servant  send 
On  weighty  business  to  some  neighbouring  (Hend : 
Presume  not.  Gay,  unless  you  serve  a  drone. 
To  countermand  his  orders  by  your  own* 
Should  some  imperious  neighbour  sink  the  boats, 
And  drain  the  fish-ponds,  while  your  master  dotes  ^  , 
Shall  he  upon  the  ducal  rights  intrench, 
Because  he  bribed  you  wiUi  a  brace  of  tench  1 

Nor  from  your  lord  his  bad  condition  hide. 
To  feed  his  luxury,  or  sooth  his  pride. 
Nor  at  an  under  rate  his  timber  sell, 
And  with  an  oath  assure  him  all  is  well ; 
Or  swear  it  rotten,  and  with  humble  airs 
Request  it  of  him  to  complete  your  stairs ; 
Nor,  when  a  mortgage  lies  on  half  his  lands. 
Come  with  a  purse  of  guineas  in  your  hands* 

Have  Peter  Waten  always  in  your  mind ; 
That  rogue,  of  genuine  ministerial  kind, 
Can  half  the  peerage  by  bis  srts  bewitch, 
Starve  twenty  lords  to  make  one  scoundrel  rich ; 
And,  when  he  gravely  has  undone  a  score. 
Is  humbly  pray'd  to  ruin  twenty  more. 

A  dexrrous  steward,  when  his  tricks  are  found. 
Hush-money  sends  to  all  the  neighbours  round  ; 
His  master,  unsuspicious  of  his  pranks. 
Pays  all  the  cost  and  gives  the  villain  thanks. 
And  should  a  friend  attempt  to  set  him  right. 
His  lordship  would  impute  it  all  to  spite ; 
Would  love  his  fovourite  better  than  before. 
And  trust  his  honesty  Just  so  much  more. 
Thus  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate. 
Are  sunk  by  premier  minirters  of  state. 
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Some,  wheo  ttn  heir  9uum^.g^  boldly  oni 
And,  M  they  robbed  the  fatheryjobithe  ton. 
A  kuETe,  who  deep  embtoili  hU  lord's  affairs, 
Will  soon  grow  neccawry  lo  hif.bairs* 
HU policy  consists  iniettin^ArapsM.  • 
In  finding  wavaamiineuw,  and  stopping  gaps  v 
He  knows  a  thoasiadtrifclu  ivrhcnfi'«r  he  please* 
Though  not  to  cure,  yet.paUiaItt  fKch-di^sase* 
In  either  case  an  equal  ah^nceii9.ruo. ;  .,  . 
For,  keep  or  turn 'him  tonU^iBi^lotd's  undone. 
You  want  a  hand  -to-oleaB  a  .fthhy  sink ; 
No  cleanly 'Wefrkttan  eMSfeadwe.tliAptink* 
A  strong  AlleiMBa  in  «  4>Bep«nta  tase  I 
To  act  with'faifiuny,  or  qm&trthe  place. 

A  bungler  thastiwhOiBdaroe  Ikt^wl  osa  hit, 
With  driying  wrong  wiilimtkeittarpaimel  split: 
Nor  dares  an  alykr  tpf  kiaMU  unllfuiiiJr  e,    >     • 
To  drire  a  second,' testitbcl^holf  should  break. 

In  erery  couft  tbe-pnattBl  nM  tbold  | ,  » . 

And  kingsi  tilqe  private  flflk%rata  thought  and  sold. 
The  ruling  rogue,  wbo<di«adsto4>e  oashier'd^  \ 
ContriTes,  ts  he  is  hated,  loi  he  /feav'-d ; 
Confounds  accounts,  perpAeicps  aU  afislss : 
For  Tengeance  moM  embqaUa  than  akill  repairsw 
So  robbers,  (and  thsir«nds  are  just  the  saiae*) 
To  'scape  inquinas^  leave  4ha>  house  in  flame* 

I  knew  a  brasen  ministanof  slate,  [Walpole} 
Who  bore  for  twice  .ten  yean  the  public  hate. 
In  every  month  the  qvettion  most  in  Togoe 
Was,  when  will  they  turn  ont'thie  odious  rogne  1 
A  Juncture  happea'd  iMhis  highagtiride : 
While  he  went  robbing  on^ioMimaater  died. 
We  thought  there  now  remained  xxio  joom  to  doubt ; 
His  work  is  done,  theHadlnislet  must  out. 
The  court  invited  more  thaa  oae  or  two : 
Will  you,  sir  Spencer  t  ot  will^ou,  or  youl 
But  not  a  soul  his  office  darat  atctpt. ; 
The  subtle  knave  had  aiii  tha 'launder  swept : 
And,  such  was  the»  tha  tempeE>x>f  the  times. 
He  owed  his  ^reserratian'  to  his  Crimea. 
The  candidates  ahaeraed  his  dir^  paws ; 
Nor  found  it  difficult  to  guasa  the  causa : 
But,  when  they  smelt  sochfoal  coiTuptions  round  him, 
Away  they  fled,  and  left  him  as  they  found  him. 
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TO  A  LADY 

WHO  DBSIRSD  THB  AVTBOtl  TO  WRITB  80MS  TBR8BS 
UPOK  HBR   IN  THE   BTBROIC  BTTLB. 

Araa  venting  all  my  Spite*  . 
Tell  me,  what  have  t.  to  write  t    ,  , 

Every  error  I  could  find 
Through  tha  maiea  of  your  mind 
Have  my  bu^  Muse  emplo>  'dt 
Till  the  company  waa  cWd. 
Are.Tou  positive  and  fretful, 
Heedless,  ignorant,  forgetful  Y 
Those,  and  twenty  folliea  more, 
I  have  often  told  before. 

Hearken  what  my  lady  says : 
Hare  1  nothing  then  jto  praise  1 
111  it  fits  you  to  be  wiUy 
Where  a  lauU  should  move  your  pity. 
If  you  think  me  too  conceited. 
Or  to  passion  quickly  heated ;       ,  ., 

If  my  wandering  head  be  less  | 
Set  on  reading  Uian  on  dress ; 
If  I  always  seem  too  dull  t*ye ; 
I  can  solve  the  diffi— culty. 

You  would  teaoh  me  to  be  wise ; 
Truth  and  honour  how  to  prise ; 
Bow  to  shine  in  conversation. 
And  with  credit  ffil  my  station ; 


How  to  relish  n<ition8*i)l^fi  { 
How  to  Uye^  and  how  to  die.    '  ' 
But  it  was  decreed  by  Fate-^' 
Mr.  Dean,  you  come  too  late. 
Well  I  knoiifr  you  can  discern,  •    '     •  • 
Iamnowtdo61d'to1^&i<n:  "' 
FolUes,  irom  my  ybuth  mMU'd,'     '  "'- 
Have  my  soul  enfitely  fiird  * 
In  my  head  ^d  h^art  they  centt^    - 
Nor  vrill  let  your  lessons  enth*; 

Bred,  a  fondling  and  ah  h^irefs;- 
Dress*df  like  .any  lad^* -mayoress ; 
Cocker'd  by  the  servants  rodnd,  • 

•  Was  too  goiod  to  touch  the  mnnd  7 
Thou^t  the  life  of  eveir  h3j    '  *  '  ' 
Should  ^be  on0  icontinhea  play-day — 
Balls,  and  nnsquerades'r  tod  showi, 
Vl8|tf,playii;  ana  gtfirf  ^"^  "  - 
Thus  you  nave  my,ci 

And  may  now*pem)rni 

Those  materiahf^f  Ukvi^' Arhish'd,       I 
When  by  you  refined' tfnd  l^nrntih*d. 
Must,  that  all  the  world  ma^  know^-Vm. 
Be  reduced  into  a  pocfm. 

But,  I  beg,  stispend  a  while  ' 

That  same  paltry,  burTesque  style  ^ 
Drop  for  once  yoor  constant  tide. 

Turning  All  to'  ridiciiie ; 

Teaching  others  how  td  ape  you  ;  * 

Court,,  nor  parliamentj  t^  'scape  yon ; 

Treat  the  pnbUe  and  vociir  Menda 

Both  alike,  while  ndther  mendf. 
Sing  mj(  praise  in  strahi  subUiiie? 

Treat  me  not  with  don^l  rfayoi^. 

'Tis  but  just  you  fAibula  produce, 

With  each  ikult,  each  ianlt'a  axevute  ; 

Not  to  publish  every  triile. 

And  my  few  perfectloni  stifle. 

With  some  gifts  at  least  endow  me. 

Which  my  very  foes  allow  me. 

Am  I  spiteful,  proud,  unjust  t 

Did  I  ever  break  my  trust  1 

Which  of  all  otir  modem  datfreti 

Censures  leas,  or  less  defames  1 

In  good  manners  am  I  faulty  t 

Can  you  call  me  rude  of  haughtvl 

Did  I  e'er  my  mite  withhold 

From  the  impotent  and  oVi  ^  ' 

When  did  ever'  I  oihlt 

Due  regard  for  men  of  1v)tY 

When  have  I  esteem  expritoM 

For  a  coxcomb  gaily  dreaifd  t  '  * 

I>o  I,  like  the  female  tribe,  ' 

Think  it  wit  to  fleer  and  giba  Y 

Who  with  less  designing  ends 

Kindlier  entertains  her  Meiida  ; 

With  good  words  and  eomteikaiiee  aprighdj. 

Strives  to  t^4t  them  moUe  ikAftely  I 
Think  not'  cards  my  ehief  dfYvraaao ; 

'Tis  a  wrong,  unjust  aspertlon : 

Never  knew  I  any  good  in  *em« 

But  to  dose  my  head  like  lavdamfa^ 

We  by  play,  as  men  by  drinkiag; 

Pass,  our  nights,  to  drive  oat  Alnki^. 

From  my  ailments  give  me  leianre, 

I  shall  read  and  think  >aith  plaMot*  ; 

Conversation  learn  to  reliab,    . 

And  with  books  my  mind  ambdUslk. 
Now,  methinks,  I  hear  you  nj, 

Mr.  Dean,  you  must  reply. 
Madam,  I  allow  'tb  true : 

All  these  praises  are  yoor  dne. 

You,  like  some  adute  phlfosoplier. 

Every  &ult  have  drawp  a  gloas  overi 
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Placing  In  the  •tfiQii)|f«^lIfl|i^,    ,^ 
All  jour  Tirtaet  to  my  sighi. 

Though  you  lead  a  blameleM  Vdt^ 
Are  aa  humble  prudent  wife,  ' 

Answer  all  dofneatio  ends : 
What  is  thii  to  ut  your  Yriendtl , 
Though  your  children  by  a  nod  *    ,  ' 
Stand  in  awe  wUhput^a  rod;  , 
Though,  b7rT9Ui;  obliging  awajr. 
Serrants  lore  yoii  andTobey ; 
Though  you  ti:e.a^  us  with  a  smile,      '    ^ 
Clear  your  \ook»  and  smooth  vour  at^f^j ' 
Load  our  plates  from  er^ry  dt^h^']  , 
This  is  D^t  t^e  tbiug  we  yisli. 
Colonel  ••^•*  may  be  Touf  debtor; 
We  expec^  emplovment  better. 
Tou  muftjleam.  If  you  would  gain  us, 
With  good,  j^Biim,  to  entertain  us. 

ScholflkTii,  ^Aen  gQod  sense  4escrlbIx^ra 
0411  it  tuating.  and  imbibing ;  ^ 
Afetaphoriq  mei^t  and, drink    ', 
Is  to  nodentimd.  and  think ; 
We  m^y  c^xve  for  others  thus ; 
And  let  others  csLnr^  /or  us ; . 
To  diacourae,.iK)d  tp  attend. 
Is,  to  help  jpfjrself  and  ^iend, ' 
Conversation  is  but  carving ; 
Carre  lor  all,  yourself  is  starring ; 
Give  no  mone  tp,  cterj'  guest 
Than  I^^'s  abl^  to  digest ; 
Give' mm  always  pf  tbe  prime»" 
And  but  litl^e  at  a  time,. 
Carve  to  ,all  but  just  enougn ; 
Let  them  nei^er  utaxve  nor  stuff: ,   "^  \ 
And  that  you  may  have  your  due,     '  "  ' 
Let  your  neighbours  carve  for  ,);ou. 
Thia  comparison  wUl  bold* 
Could  it  well  in  rh^mabe  totd,  '  '  * 
How  conversing,  listening,  thinking, 
Justly  may  resemble  drinki^ ; 
For  a  friend  a  gla«s  you  fill,—  . 
What  is  this  but  to  mstii  1 

To  conclude,  this  long  essay ;      '    * 
Pardon  if  I  disobey ; 
Nor,  against  my  natural  vein, 
Treat  you,  in  heroic  strain* 
I,  aa  ail  the  parish  knows, 
Hardly  can  be  grave  In  prose  : 
Still  to  laah,  and  lashing  amUe, 
111  befits  a  lofty  atylf. 
Froaa  the  planet  of  my  birth 
I  cneoonter  vif e  with  mirth. 
Wicked  ministers  of  stt^te 
I  can  eaaiep  sporn  than  hate  { 
And  I  And  it  answers  r^ht : 
Seom  torments  them  mor^  tlian  spite. 
▲U  Uie, vices  of «  court 
Do  bui  jssrve  to  mftke  me  sport, 
Wero  I  in  aame  foreign  realm. 
Which  all  vices  oveirwbelm ; 
Should  a  monkey  wear  a  crown« 
Most  I  tremble  at  his  frown  1 
Could  I  not,  through  all  his  ermine, 
'Spy  th<)  strutting  chattering  vermin ; 
Safely  ^rrit^  a  sipar^  lampoon, 
To  eiLfose  the  biiak  baboon  Y 

When  my  Mum  officious  ventures 
On  the  nation's  represeuters : 
Teaching  by  what  golden  rules 
Into  knaves  they  turn  their  fools; 
Ho^r  the  helm  is  ruled  by  Walpole," 
At  %rhose  oan,  like  slaTes*  they  all  pull , 
Let  tlie  ve«el  apUt  on  shelves ; 
Witia  tha  freight  enrich  themselveas 
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Safe  within  my  Uttle  wherry, 
AU  fh6ik>'mUtee«-aidbM  m 
Like  the  itntermen  of  Thames^ 
I  row  hjt  and  call  them  namea  \. 
Like  the  evet*lainghiayaageii 
In  a  jest  I  spead  my  Mge  • 
(Thdugh  it  ntaat  be  MdasslBod» 
I'Wdttld  hang  tiMn  if  I  ooiikft>& 
If  I  eait  but' fill  miy  niehe». '    ^^ 
I  attempt  no  higherptteh ; 
Leci¥  to  d^Anvtin  and  iiis'  mate    •  -> 
Maxims  \viae  t«  rtdetbe-atate. 
Pulteii«y  deep,  MdoaaplWi'dfit*' Johna,  • 
Scouige  the- vfilate»iritfi  a  vengcanee ; 
Let  me,  though  thi^amell  be  Boisome» 
Sdf^  f&^  \ftt»\  let  Calebs  hoisa  'em ; 
THea  apply  AMeto%  whip  «  • 
Till  tbcnf'WMggle^  bowl,  aad  skip.     . 
''Delict' la  lb  ydn^  Miu  Dean.: 
What  can'alltMrpUikQi  nmanl 
' '  Mention  eomta )  •  ymi^'  ne^ba  q«fefi» 
On  cbiVttptioiis  lutriteisig  riot* 
End  aa  it  bete  \^tr  etvlian't 
Come  to  nib  aMappttcatloa; 
Kor  With  staflttt  kliep'  %-  AuBk^    • 
FsoVmit;  andamwe^tboat''     • 

If  the  maofaiaaliaM  braWiagi 
To  complete  tbfr  pabUocoin, 
Netfer  onee  eonlA  hawe  the'power  > 
To  aflbiet  m^  half  an  boar; 
'  Sooner  wMild-I'write  iA  boakina, 
Mournful  ei^evoii'BlucakiBB.k 
If  I  laugh  at  Whig  and  Tory, 
I'oonclttdo,  Hfb^orii  •    » 
All  your  eloquence  wiU  aeatce 
Drive  me  from  my  favourite  fioMu 
Thil  I  mtlft  Inatat  on  7  for,*  «• 
It  la  well  obicrved  by'Hoimoe» 
Ridicule  baa  greader  poNrer 
To  reform  tbo  world  tbaa  aoun 
Horses  thus,  let  Jookeyajnigaelaey 
Switches  bettor  guide  than  ewigola. 
Bastinga  heavy,  dffyv  oblvat*  •  <- 
OnlydhBAnMieanlirodneaf    • 
While  a  little  gentle  Jeiking  . 
Sets  the  spirits  all  a-working. 

Thus,  I  find  it  by  experiment. 
Scolding  moves  you'  less  than  merriment. 
i  may  atorm  and  rage  In  vain ; 
It  but  atnpifles  your  brain. 
But  with  raillery  to  nettle, 
Sets  your  thouffhta  upon  xMet  ttetfie; 
Gives  imagination  ircOpe ; 
Never  lets  your  mii\d  elop^ ; ' 
Drivea  oilt  nranjfHng  and  contention. 
Brings  in  iMson  and  tevMitlon. 
For  your  sake  as  well  ts  mixie, 
I  the  lofty  style  deeHno. 
I  should  make  a*  f^tffe  aenrvyt   - 
And  your  head  turn  topsy-turvy. 

I,  who  love  to  hav«  a  fling 
Both  at  aenate-house  and  king. 
That  they  might  some  better  way  tread 
To  avoid  the  pubKc  hatred, 
Thought  no  method  more  eommodlona 
Than  to  show  their  vices  odious ; 
Which  I  chose  to  make  appear. 
Not  by  anger  but  by  sneer. 
As  my  meUiod  of  reforming 
Is  by  laughing,  not  by  atorming, 


•  C«iab  d'Aaveis  «■■  ttM  sasm  sswusiI  by  Amhant,  th« 
osleiMibls  writer  of  th«  Cnltaown. 

h  The  famouA  Ihlcf  mlio  »hU«  oa  his  trial  at  the  Old  Dalley 
•Ubbed  JcnalhAa  Wild. 
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For  my  friends  haTe  alwrnystfaougltt 
Tendemeas  my  greatest  fault,) 
Would  you  bare  me  change  my  stylet 
On  your  fablts  no  longer  smile ; 
But,  to  patch  up  all  our  quarrels. 
Quote  you  texts  from  Plutarch's  Morals ; 
Or  from  Solomon  produce 
Maxims  teaching  Wisdom^s  use  1 

If  I  treat  you  like  a  crown'd  head, 
Tou  haye  cheap  enough  compounded ; 
Can  you  pOt  in  higher  claims 
Than  the  ownars  of  St.  James  Y 
You  are  not  so  great  a  grievance 
As  the  hirelings  of  St.  Stephen's. 
Tou  are  of  a  loiter  class 
Than  my  friend  sir  Robert  Brass. 
None  of  these  have  mercy  found : 
I  have  laugh'd  and  lash'd  them  round. 

Have  you  seen  a  rocket  flj^l 
You  would  swear  it  pierced  the  sky: 
It  but  reach'd  the  middle  air, 
Bursting  into  pieces  there ; 
Thousand  sparkles  falling  down 
Light  on  many  a  coxcomb's  crown. 
See  what  mirth  the  sport  creates ! 
Singes  hair,  but  breaks  no  pates. 
Thus  should  I  attempt  to  climb, 
Treat  you  in  a  style  subUme,  { 

Such  a  rocket  is  my  Muse : 
Should  I  lofty  numbers  choose, 
Ere  I  reach'd  Parnassus'  top, 
I  should  burst ;  and  bursting  drop ; 
All  my  fire  wotdd  fall  in  scraps, 
Gtre  your  head  some  gentle  raps ; 
Only  make  It  smart  a  while ; 
Then  cotdd  I  forbear  to  smile. 
When  I  found  the  tingling  pain 
Entering  warm  your  frigid  brain ; 
Make  you  able  upon  sight 
To  decide  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Talk  with  sensto  wnate'er  you  please  on ; 
Leam  to  relish  truth  and  reason  Y 

Thus  we  both  shall  gain  our  priie ; 
I  to  laugh,  and  you  grow  wise. 


EPIGRAM 

OK   THB   BtJSTS   OF  NEWTON,  LOCKE,   CLARKE,   AMD 
W00LA8T0N,  IN   RICHMOND  HEBMITAGB. 

1738. 
**  Sic  titi  Ivtanttti  docU." 

With  honour  thus  by  Carolina  placed. 
How  are  these  yenerable  buatoes  graced  1 
O  queen,  with  more  than  regal  title  crown'd,  * 
For  lore  of  arts  and  piety  renown'd ! 
How  do  the  friends  of  virtue  joy  to  see 
Her  darling  sons  exalted  thus  by  thee ! 
Nought  to  their  fame  can  now  be  added  more, 
Betered  by  her  whom  all  mankind  adore. 

ANOTHER. 

Lewis  the  living  learned  fed, 
And  raised  the  sdentiflc  head ; 
Our  frugal  queen,  to  sare  her  meat. 
Exalts  l^e  beads  that  cannot  eat. 


A  CONCLimiOK  DRAWN  FROM  THE  ABOVE    BPIORAMS, 
AND   BBNT  TO  THB  DRAPIBR. 

Since  Anna,  whose  bounty  thy  merits  had  fed, 
Ere  her  own  was  kid  low,  had  exalted  thy  head ; 
And  since  our  good  queen  to  the  wise  is  so  Just, 
To  raise  heads  for  such  as  are  humbled  in  dust ; 
I  wonder,  good  man,  that  you  are  notenvaulted ; 
Prithee  go,  and  be  dead,  and  be  douUy  exalted. 


DR.  tfntn'e  AMBwn. 

Her  majesty  ncTer  shall  be  my  exalter; 
And  yet  she  would  raise  me,  I  know,  by  a  bilter! 


TO  THE  REVEREND  DR.  SWIFT, 

WITH  A  PBB8ENT  OF  A  7AFSB  BOOK,  FTKKtt  BOCKS, 
ON   UIS  BIRTHDAY,  NOV.   30,  1732. 
By  John  eul  of  Onetj. 
To  thee,  dear  Swift,  the^  spotless  leavrfl  I  Mod; 
Small  is  the  preseniti  but  sincere  the  friend. 
Think  aot^so  poor  a  book  below  thy  care; 
Who  knows  the  price  that  thou  canst  make  itW! 
Though  tawdnr  now,  and  like  Tyrilla't  &cc, 
The  specious  front  shines  out  with  borrow*d  gnce; 
Though  pasteboards,  glittering  like  a  tinsell'd  cm, 
A  rina  tabula  within  denote  : 
Yet,  if  a  venal  and  corrupted  age 
And  modem,  vices  should  provoke  thy  nge ; 
If,  warn'd  once  more  by  their  impending  fate, 
A  sinking  country  and  an  injured  state, 
Thy  great  assistance  should  again  demand. 
And  call  forth  refison  to  defend  the  land ; 
Then  shall  we  view  these  sheets  with  glad  cnrpriie, 
Inspired  with  thought,  and  speaking  to  cor  ejet; 
Eadi  vacant  space  shidl  then,  enriched,  dispeuM 
True  force  of  eloquence  and  nerrons  sense ; 
Inform  the  judgment,  animate  the  heart. 
And  sacred  rules  of  policy  impart. 
The  spangled  covering,  bright  with  splendid  ore, 
Shall  cheat  the  sight  with  empty  show  no  more; 
But  lead  us  inward  to  those  golden  mines 
Where  all  thy  soul  in  native  iostrs  shines. 
So  when  the  eye  anrveys  some  lovely  fidr, 
With  bloom  of  beauty  graced,  with'ahape  sad  ms\ 
How  is  the  rapture  beighten'd,  when  we  find 
Her  form  exoell'd  by  her  celestial  mfaid  I 

VERSES 

LEFT  WITH   A   SILVER   8TANDISB  ON  TBS  DEiK  ^ 
ST.  PATRICK'S  DESK,   ON   HIS  BUTBDAT. 
By  Dr.  Deboiy. 

HiTHBB  firom  Mexico  I  came. 
To  serve  a  proud  lemian  dame : 
Was  long  submitted  to  her  will; 
At  length  she  lost  me  at  quadrille. 
Through  various  shapes  I  often  pssi'd, 
Still  hoping  to  have  rest  at  last; 
And  still  ambitious  to  obtain 
Admittance  to  the  patriot  dean; 
And  sometimes  got  within  his  door. 
But  soon  tum'd  out  to  serve  Ihe  poor.** 
Not  strolling  idleness  to  aid. 
But  honest  industry  decay'd. 
At  length  an  artist  purchased  »«• 
And  wrought  me  to  the  ahapa  job  9tt» 

This  done,  to  Hermea  I  applied: 
'<  O  Hermes !  gratify  my  pride ; 
Be  it  my  &te  to  serve  b  sage. 
The  greatest  gauus  of  his  age ; 
That  matchless  pen  let  me  supply. 
Whose  Uving  lines  wili  never  die!" 
**  I  gnmt  your  suit,"  the  god  replied. 
And  here  he  left  me  to  reside^ 


VERSES 

OCCASIONED  BY  THB   FOBEOOINO   mSX^Fn 

A  PAPBB  BOOK  is  sent  by  Boyle, 
Too  neatly  gilt  for  me  to  toil. 
Delany  sends  a  silver  standish. 
When  I  no  more  a  pen  can  brandifh. 

•  AUadlng  to  flw  hundred  poondi  tent  by  Um  ihM. « 
iatereit,  to  poor  tradenraen. 
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Let  both  uDODd  mf  tomb  b«  placed, 
Ai  tropbiva  of  a  Mua^  deceaaed ; 
And  let  tl&e  fdandly  Uoea  they  jrnt. 
In  pmia«  of  long  depaited  wit, 
Ba  fiBfed  on  aitbei  tide  in  columna. 
More  to  my  praiae  than  all  nty  volumesy 
To  bunt  with  envy,  vpitet  and  rage, 
The  Vandala  of  the  present  age. 

YER8ES 

•INT  TO  TBI  DEAN   WITH  AN  BAOLB-autLL, 
Oi  b«viaf  of  thepnMDtiby  theevl  of  Ocmy  and  Dr,  Detaay. 
By  Mrs.  FUklagtoa.* 
Shall  then  my  kindred  all  my  glory  claim* 
And  boldly  rob  me  of  eternal  fame  1 
To  ev'ry  art  my  gen'roua  aid  I  lend, 
To  music,  painting,  poetry,  a  friend* 
'Tis  I  celestial  harmony  inspire. 
When  fix'd  to  strike  the  sweetly  warbling  wlre.^ 
I  to  the  faithful  canvass  haye  conaign'd 
Each  bdght  idea  of  the  painter's  mind ; 
Behold  from  Raphael's  skv-dipp'd  pencils  rise 
Such  heavenly  scenes  as  charm  the  gazer's  eyes. 
0  let  me  now  aspire  to  higher  praise ! 
Ambitious  to  transcribe  your  deathless  lays : 
Isor  thou,  immortal  bard,  my  aid  refuse. 
Accept  me  as  the  servant  of  your  Muse ; 
Then  shall  the  world  my  wondrous  worth  declare, 
And  all  mankind  your  matchless  pen  revere. 


AN  INVITATION,  BY  DE,  DELANY, 

IN   TBI   NAME   OF  DR.  SWIFT. 

MioRTT  Thomas,'  a  solemn  seuatus'  I  call. 
To  consult  for  Sapphira ;'  so  come  one  and  all ; 
^uit  books  and  quit  business,  vour  cure  and  your  eare, 
Tor  a  long  winding  walk  anci  a  short  bill  of  fiure* 
*vc  mutton  for  you,  sir;  and  as  for  the  ladies, 
is  friend  Virgil  has  it,  l*ve  aUttd  mercedit ; 
^or  Letty,'  one  filbert,  whereon  to  regale, 
Lnd  a  peach  for  pale  Constancev  to  msiie  a  full  meal ; 
ind  for  your  cruel  part,^  who  take  pleasure  in  blood, 
have  that  of  the  grape,  which  is  ten  times  as  good : 
low  wit  to  her  honour,  flow  wine  to  her  healths 
li^  raised  be  her  worth  above  titles  or  wealth. 


H  E  BEASTS'  CONFESSION  TO  THEPBIEST, 
)ii  otaerring  hum  metA  men  muUke  their  own  Uknts,    17tt. 

PBSFACE. 
HAVE  been  long  of  opinion  that  there  ia  not  a  more 
»nerai  and  greater  mistake,  or  of  worse  conse- 
lences  thiough  the  commerce  of  mankind,  than 
le  wrong  judigmenta  they  are  apt  to  entertain  of 
etr  own  talenta.  I  knew  a  stutlering  alderman  in 
ondon,  m  great  frequenter  of  ooffeehousea,  who, 
hen  a  freah  newspaper  waa  brought  in,  constantly 
iscd  it  first,  and  read  it  aloud  to  hia  brother-eiti- 
Ds,  but  in  a  manner  aa  little  intelligible  to  the 
indera-bj  as  to  Uosself.  How  many  pretenders  to 
iming  expose  themselvea  by  chooaiDg  to  diseoorse 
I  thoae  very  parts  of  science  wherewith  tbey  are 
ist  acqaninicd !  It  is  the  same  eaae  in  every  other 
aliHfarioai*    By  the  mnttitnde  of  tboee  who  deal 


a  IHSCT to  Mn.  Pllklngion,  Ju.  1,  17S2S. 
gaUU  of  Itat  harpdehord. 

From  their  dteiaatiTo  ri»,  the  diMB  uwd  to  call  Mr.  FIl- 
igum  *'  Tboi  ThaaiV  and  hk  wiCe  *'  hb  Udy  fair.**  : 
To  aoTTgct  Mn.  Barbara  pooas;  whick  were  pubUahed  at 
adoa,  la  4to.  by  ■abeeriplian. 
The  aane  by  which  Mn.  BSrber  wm  difdagatdwd  by  her 


Mn.  POIdastOB. 

Mn.  CnwatiBlh  Grienoa,  a  very  levoed  yoangUdy. 

Mn.  Van  Lewea  (Mn.  POklogton't  mother),  who  n»ed  to 

aa   wMk    Dr.  Swift  atasot  his  dcduMlioa  aialaat  eatlag 

od. 


in  rhymes,  ifgm  b»lf  a  pheiH  tQ  twenlr,  which  come 
out  every  minute,  there  must  be  at  feast  6O0  poets 
in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  London ;  half  as  many 
coffeehouse  orators,  exclusive  of  the  clergy ;  40,000 
politicians,  and  4500  profound  scholars ;  not  to 
mention  the  witk  the  railera,  the  smart  fellows,  and 
critics ;  all  as  iliiteratje  and  impudent  as  a  suburb 
whore.  What  vo  we  to  think  of  the  fine-dressed 
sparks,  proud  of  their  own  personal  deformities, 
which  appear  the  more  hideous  by  the  contrast  of 
wearing  scarlet  and  gol4,  with  :what  they  call  teu* 
pees*  on  their  heads,  and  all  the  frippery  of  a  mo- 
dem  beau  to  make  a  figure  before  women ;  some  of 
them  with  hump-backs^  others  hardly  five  feet  high, 
and  every  feature  of  their  faces  distorted  1  I  have 
seen  manv  cf  thesa  insipid  pretenders  entering  into 
conversation  with  persons  of  learning,  constantly 
making  the  grossest  blunders  in  every  sentence, 
vrithout  conveying  one  single  idea  fit  for  a  rational 
creature  to  wend  a  thought  on ;  perpetually  con- 
founding  all  chronology  and  geography,  even  of  pre- 
sent  times.  I  compute  that  London  hath  eleven 
native  fools  of  the  beau  and  puppy  kind  for  one 
among  us  in  Dublin;  besides  two-thirds  of  ours 
transplanted  thither,  who  are  now  naturalised; 
whereby  that  oveq^own  capital  exceeds  ours  in  the 
articles  of  dunces  by  forty  to  one ;  and  what  is  more, 
to  our  further  mortification,  there  is  no  one  distin- 
guished fool  of  Irish  birth  or  education  who  makes 
any  noise  in  that  famous  metropolis,  unless  the 
London  prints  be  ver}'  partial  or  defective  ;  whereas 
London  is  seldom  without  a  doaeu  of  their  own 
educating,  who  engross  the  vogue  for  half  a  winter 
together,  and  are  never  heard  of  more,  but  give 
place  to  a  new  set.  This  has  been  the  constant 
progress  for  at  least  thirty  years  past,  only  allowing 
for  the  change  of  breed  and  fashion. 

The  poem  is  grounded  upon  the  unlTcrsal  folly  in 
mankind  of  mistaking  their  talents ;  by  which  the 
author  does  a  great  honour  to  his  own  species,  al- 
most equalling  them  with  certain  brutes,  wherein, 
indeed,  he  is  too  partial,  as  he  freely  confesses ;  and 
yet  he  haa  gone  as  low  as  he  well  could,  by  specify- 
ing four  animals -vthe  wolf,  the  ass,  the  swine,  and 
the  ape — all  equally  mischievous,  except  the  last, 
who  outdoes  them  in  the  article  of  cunning ;  so  great 
is  the  pride  of  man  I 

Whbk  beasts  could  speak,  (the  learned  say 

They  still  can  do  so  every  day,) 

It  seems  they  had  religion  then. 

As  much  as  now  we  find  in  men. 

It  happen'd  when  a  plague  broke  out, 

(Which  therefore  maSle  them  more  devout,) 

The  king  of  brutes  (to  make  it  plain* 

Of  quadrupeds  I  only  mean) 

By  prodamation  gave  command 

That  every  subject  in  the  land 

Should  to  the  priest  confess  their  sins ; 

And  thus  the  pious  Wolf  begins : 

Good  fiUher,  I  must  own  with  shame. 

That  often  I  have  been  to  blame : 

I  must  confess,  on  Friday  last. 

Wretch  that  I  wast    I  broke  my  last ; 

But  I  defy  the  basest  tongue 

To  prove  I  did  my  neighbour  wrong ; 

Or  ever  went  to  seek  my  food. 

By  rapine,  theft,  or  thirst  of  blood. 

The  Ass,  approaching  next,  confess*d 
That  in  his  heart  he  loved  a  Jest: 
A  wag  he  iraa,  he  needs  must  own, 
And  could  not  let  a  dunce  alone : 

•  Wifi  wllh  loaf  black  tails,  at  that  tisMSef)  much  ia 
fiuhioa. 
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8ometlme«  hbrlUfadflierfibilUI'uot  iport, 
And  might  ptthi^pb  be  ^ooiMvere  :         > 
But  7et  the  wwit'  that  eovid  ibe  «ald« 
He  wBftih^fi4'bolli)bai«vaiidrtetdf;«  •• 

Nature  alone  louit  bbiP'thcrblune :  '•- 
One  fayh<  hnrhm^  iaisotfry' iat^tf  ■ . 
His  e^diBfe  half  «>fodt  monshort^  .f  *• 
Which  ccuid:iie'tt>^tf»«tam0«td  biin^i  / 
He'd  showhiB  fi|c«  b«fcf«  the  king  3<'  '/ 
Thenihn'hi»italoe^tthd»efajktoe  diaiAitc* 
Tbathe*t*tai*pightingakofMutei.^  " 
ThviSwiM^thi  ooMlriite  ^dvt  dtowM 
Hit'Shafetami  'beantf  iind6>Um'pTdikr< 
In  idtet^mB  perhaite  -tao  niaay  ^  *  '  '' 
Butghittbny^tMaoB^crfharme^'  >,  ^  i 
In  CYery  turn  of  Kfa  contant,       — 

Inquire  through  all^ajparish  round, 
A  belter  neighbour  ne-er, was  found;  ..    . 

TiitSt^;  he  hited'Btetb  ffl^  "*'"  '' ' 

T«fc*tpimic-Aj()febi!gintrt^chatteV/  * 
H6w  evfl  torigneg  hiHife' t>^tt>aiter ; '" 
Much  df  the  ?^Jdiirfrixf  t^brld  complain'd,  ' 
Whb'IAad  h!h  feh^t^r^ 'feigh*d  ;■*•'• ' 
liiaedd:  tJi'^  irtHcfaiew  of  hiii  moraJft"''.  *' 
EngagW  him- to'«i  hUilAr^  qttaiteW  :^*^''^' '   ' 
He  saw,  and  ^/tmW^^A  ^  »««'», 

5''/®^..f?f  •Sff?tifn^.?^«?P'fftV  , 
He  found  his  virtues  too  severe 

For  our  corrupted  tiim  to  bear ;  ^ 

Tet  «iiDhi««le^li«eo<ioba'«f«         «' 

Might  well  etoiM  %  ttftli/B  ^age>.  ^  ' 

The  Goat  adraflMd  witbxleeent  pa^e> 
And  first  ezoiitd  4iUYa«thfdt'llM0*i'       ^ 
Forgiveness  begg'd  tbU  he  appeared 
rXwas  Naturf;'a,  fiMrfj^,wUhauV  »  bwitt     / 
'Tistrue^)iew%f.;»otiqucb.u>dined    • 
To  fondness  for  tl^  funale  luiid,; 
Not,  as  his /Biieipi^  gbject^     .•..  )i.         / 
From  chance  or  nktuiral  defeat ; 
Not  by  his  frigid  constitution, 
ButthrottAfc'a:Wot^te8oliitioi;'  *      ''  ,    ' 
For  he  had  matte  a  holy  tow 
Ofchastitj^,  W/MonlisdonowV'  "^  '" 
Which  he  r^sdVcdtb  k^ep'fbr'feV^r^feWe, 
And  strictly  too,  as  dMh  his  reverence.* 

Apply^hdialc^  and  7au-ahkU  find,         •  > 
How  Just  14  attitsi  with  humankindJ ' 
Some  faults  we'owli:  bixf 'can  yon  guess  t  -^ 
— Why,  virtiift'flfoanfted to' exebsv/   •.  . 
Wherewith  our  vanity  endows  us, 
Though  neither  foe  nor  friend  allow^  us. 
The  Lawyer  #wears  (you  iiiay  rely  pn't) 
He  never  squeezed  a  needy  client ': 
And  this  he  makes  his  constant  rule, "  ' 
For  which  his  brethren  call  him  fool; 
His  conscience  alwayi  Was  so  nice, 
He  freely  g«vie  thtf  pdor  tMth';  '  ' 

By  which  he  lott,  be  ttkiy  afirm;  * 
A  hunds0ilf«ea  law  'Easter  vsttti\ 
While  others' of  thli  lelRiied  r6be;' 
Would  break  the  patltote  of  a  Job. 
No  pleader  at  tha  bar  foold  match 
His  diligence  and  quick  despsKch; 
Ne'er  kept  a  cause,  be  well  may  boast, 
Above  a  ienn  or  two  at  most 

The  cringing  knave,  who  seeks  a  place 
Without  success,  thus  tells  his  gase : 
Why  should  he  longer  mince  the  fnatterl 
He  fihil'd  because  h^  could  not  Halter ;'  " 

t  I 

"  The  vxivii  his  confettjr. 
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He  had  not4i»»'dito  UpWf htoooilWr- '. 
Nor  for  a  party.fiiP»lu«vrolt4t  «iic»i  -  <  > 
His  erime.h«i<|ftialll||i(iii»^klBlil«4> 
Too  iealQilailb»^1kiiM«iim*%0>94; 
He  found  thc^  wiuattmtmfmi^%i%kiM>  • 
Yet  could  nat(ted)i*iitMlr««Pfnfr  il- 

The  iQhiphHiniir««»h»c«WBOl^iHW 
Though.  j«ii»wft*ii«iatt^im  t»4h«*|i««i& 
He  pass'd.'faiitfaoiutMBmifthisrbfByhii 

You  find itin  Ua «itaga«» ktokat&i j  / 
He  mig^tf  b«WBV«w*iUlftiiiM, 
Pref«nficBftgM,«M'fl|Hra  hii».apM« 
But  owns  haihad  aittnbhoia^yMti  > 
That  madrf>hM  IrasliikiilMKHWtp^  > 
Would  rise  by  Manlfl«|iiwyt«ftio»i. 
Alas!  a  mere  chimetiQt««liMMri  ^ 
The  DofkM^  ifc|Hiti'JifU>yhwUmWihiiBi  . '  t 

Confessed  a  sin  («ii^iMlft>l||if*Ji|^H      * 
Call'd  up  iHoniiyght^iM  kirJMr».j  u   '     ' 

A  bUnd  old  \i^tig^ii^QmUmi9M»\    •  • 
But  see  hoiV)^iAla»  ftnvadft^hat  4«Mm1 
He  quite  ^tegOtittMt)^ Am  Vf«9«n<  • 
He  cannot helpjt  for  bl^hiwrtt  i  '\^u 
8ometimeai#fact>lbajHiTH<i'a^f»iic 
Quotes  froi|M^»  BiMftnia»y»  atnlonoe^ 
That  fiwrtb  liiaipalijbot«49  nmamfsnf^; 
And,  when  his  n^tdtnifaiilci  noigao^fe 
Supports  theii;  mii^diiinttl  Iraigpilyfarf; 
At  which,  howeverfiMU  intMid^d* 
He  hears  tb^oliigy  Ma  AfkmA^M  -. 
And  grown  so  boM  bfthiodtlili  ViMk. 
To  call  him  hypoant»>aSidiq»Ack. . 
In  his  own  clmroh  ifae  k«0^  m  aMt; 
Says  graob  before  -viA  9ihat^  mMtq 
And  cnUa^  without  affisdiBg  aiis, 
His  household  t^ce  ^<iday  toipCf^ta- 
He  shuns  ^h9llhleeari«a^shllp[|»/  .ti  - 
And  hates  tq  Dmm>tb«  ^iolB  iritbtak>pi: 
He  scorns  to  mak£.hiamrt«i^tnuie».. 
Nor  bribft  |ny.iUd5r'A  iiv«Qiitej«Mid» 
Old  nurs^-ltoepcn^waiild  ni99«fc  hire 
To  recommend  him  to  the  sqnire ; 
Which  Qftbavi,  whooK  hQ>wiH  i»oli  naae^ 
Have  often  pcadised  ttf  their  jsh«nie. 

The  Staiesm«»'lel|siyfta»  with  %  ^uttf 
His  fault  is  to  be  ^  atn^erai  ,    ^  « 
And,  having  no  ldnbi|te«>end|^. 
Is  apt  to  disoblig^ihU  friends. 
The  natiaKkgMMk  JuAiiiMleriWgloiv, 
Without  reganl^o  W^naliwjt' 
Were  all  the  schemes  he  had  in  view, 
Yet  he  was  seconded  by  few : 
Though  eopn^  hfi^mi^ii^  thoi|Baitil  liet 
*Twas  he  defipatea  the  excise. 
*Twas  knovm,  though  he  had  home  aspernoo, 
That  standing  troops  trere  his  avefibii: 
His  practice  was,  ih  every  station. 
To  serve  the  Vin|f  and  please  die  nation. 
Though  hard  to  fihd  in  ttery  caae 
The  fittest  man  to  fin  ft  plice  t 
His  promises  he  ne'er- foigot. 
But  took  memoriah  on  Uie  tpot  f 
Hia  enemief,*fbr  wanrof-diarfiy, 
Said  he  aifei;ted  popularity: 
*Tis  true' the  peofAfe  understood  ' 
That  all  he  did  vtur  fyt  their  good  ; 
Tbeir  kind  '*ffeefiotAlte  has  tried ; 
No  love  is  lost  on  either  side-- 
He  cametd'cOUtt  With  foittthe'dear, 
Which  now  he  runs  out  every  year ; 
Must,  at  the  rate  that  he  goes  on. 
Inevitably  be  undone : 
O I  if  his  majesty  would  please 
To  givu  him  but  a  writ  of  ease, 
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Would  gntttlillH  liMfe»*tb*ratffffe;' 
A»  it  hM  long  bteeh  hlvdMln,'*^  -. 
By  &ir  aeooMitfit  ^Oul^  be'i90Bil,  • 
He's  poorer  frjr  tttt  thiMnuMf  pound. 
He  owu,  ttiMi  htolMBvlrlvtio  •!■,  • ' ' 
He  ne*er'Ml>MMfi(l<t»%i»'kk«;" 
He  tho^t  tfbMe  for  mm  in 


To  crdl^  tlM»i^<Mlit'%«(tli  tbelr  Mtattoni  s 
HiA  eomtUj  Kf»fcUi  d— wttindthit',' 
And  erery  Tirtvrboif  tfRWhli  bn>ther ; 
Through  ra«dMtf  bt*mwbwardiiinBe'< 


•It 


,  .». 


(For  vbtdkrh«'dWtit1iiinM«t«f-lri_ 
He  found  Om'WIMMi  itilMiflM  bould, 
Without  riMpeet  fb'4H«ttdi<4»  Mi4<^| 
Nor  ever  Mtb  ute  pri^rtw  >tg  w  / ' 
When  he  hta  UlMrtyttf •diooM.>    i 

The  8lyihMV»»«r»i<i*<h^'lii[«ed  ^Hmy^ 
Except -twyh«riiattdai<4#OT  t 
And  weil  he'M%ltt  y4biVg»«M>€0<%  • 
By  want  ofilli«l|;beia««iblwtio  t.>. 

He  hemi<irthM«i»ttrli<etii{»e04h^stiw  ' 
Who  had  contfWedi  a  <hq«ga>d  'faiiit; 
Could  change  tll»'«l6#iD^  ortoii|pn  4le^ 
And  thus  diwtvB  <far<il»tf|Mstieytn 
Nor  wonder*  how  fat^lbnttM  tunk^ 
His  broChettliesBe  tehi  wh4B,h«%  dnmk. 

I  owntfae'motal'not  eaad* ' 
Beskl«c^  th^  tal«  «A  ftlse  in  Ami  ^ ' 
And  to  absufd  that'boyid/I  itlsflrvp,  '-    - 
From  fields  ElyiUM^  M¥mmJBmpt 
I  would  MOose  hMio  hii  mm>  '^  " ' 
For  libelling  the  Ibur^lbot  i«et»  <  • 
Creatures  efererv -Wail  but  ours 
Well  comprtffaend  thtflr  natwml  poweni*. 
While  we,  whom  foiaon  ought  to  vwsfyv 
Mistake  tfhfttaltntfe  every  day. 
The  Ass  was  neTer,  known  so  stupid 
To  act  the  part  of  Tray  or  Cupid ; ' 
Nor  leaps  upon  his  master^  lap  ' 
There  to  be  stvoked  and  fed  wltti  pap. 
As  .£sop  would  the  world  pefs«ade ; 
He  better  undetviindshis  tnde't 
Nor  comee  when^r  bW  lady  whistliiift 
But  carries  ieadb,  and  fe^s  ch  thistles. 
Our  author's  nleaning,  I  prNvme,  is 
A  creature  bipei  itimplunmi 
Wherein  the  morsAst  deslgn*d 
A  compliment  on^humstaklnd ; 
For  here  he  ownsthit  now  and  thett 
BeasU  may  degtebbiMe  Inil^  men* 


t  • 


/; 


Or^eme'iteh  benafi«epidiifitef 
To  pamper  loxviy  andfpiide,;     . 
Witil  labotfr  small,  and  ineeme  gteat ; 
With  chaiiot  Icsa^bruie  than  state ; 
With  swelling  scarl^  and  glossy  goWtt» 
And  Uoendi^  toiresidO  In  town; 
To  shine  wbtd^  all  the  gay  reaDit» 
At  conooitsj-eoftehoose,  oi  eonity 
And-'wOtekly^pefseoute-  his  gpMee 
With  lisitt,  or  to  beg  a  phw^ ; 
Wit^  underling*  thy  flook  to-t^aeb,        i 
With  nO<desire  to-pray  orpv^ub ;         > 
Watlifliaugbty'apmaw^in*Test«ra'fliio,  ' 
With-'pleiiMoua  meals  and  Ipsneroos  wi*b ; 
Would'st  thou'not  wish,  in  so  •much  ease^ 
Thy  years  as'uudiefbttsao  thy  ds^  ' 
''■'■'--  '  — 

THB  HA&D8HIF  tTf  ON  THft^LAI]IIB8. 

1733.;-  '  \  ■'\;.;'\; 

PooB  ladies!  |[|iQvg}),they:  )>u.siQefi  be  to'play,^ , 
Tis  hard  they  ixuift  bfi  V^^^ijight  and  da)[ :  ^ ,  p 
Why  should  ll(?y  wwU  t^«.|)nTM*ge  of  n»en, , 
Nor  take  som^  small  dly^nipni  nQW  and.  thf^n  ^ 
Had  wom^  bem  Qie  m^on  of  our  laws,  ,  ,  |/ 
(And  why  they  were  notJL  can  mee  no  caufe,)  /, 
The  men  shoi^d  slav^  at  car^  from  mom  to  i^ght ; 
And  female  pleasures  be  to  rsad  and  writ^ 


t 
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THE  PARSON'S  CASE: 

I 

That  you,  friend  Marcus,  like  a  stoic,    , 
Can  wish  to  die  in  strains  heroic. 
No  real  fortitude  implies : 
Yet.  all  must  own  thy  wish  is  wise. 
Thy  curate's  place,  thy  fruitful  wife» 
Thy  busy,  drudging  scene  of  life, 
Thy  insolent  ilUtemte  Ticar, 
Thy  want  of  aU-consoliog  liquor. 
Thy  threadbare  gown»  tjtiy  cassock  rent,  . 
Thy  credit  sunk,  thy  money  spent. 
Thy  week  made  up  of  lasting-days. 
Thy  grate  uncoB^eious  oC  a  blase, 
And  to  oomplete  thy  other  curses. 
The  quarterly  demuids  of  nurses, 
Are  ills  you  wisely  wish  to  leaTe* 
And  fly  for  refuge  to  the  grare ; 
And,  O,  what  virtue  you  express. 
In  wishing  such  afBictions  less ! 

But  now  should  Fortune  shift  the  scene, 
And  make  thy  curateship  a  dean ; 


A  tOVE-SONQ 

IN  THE  MOOBBN  TASTE.      1733. 

►  •    . 

•         I.       .     . 

Fluttbrino  spresd  thy  pttvplo  pinions^ 
Qeutle  Cupid,  4>'or  my  hmrt  |  > 

I  a  slATetinthy  dominiMia; 
Nature  must  give  way  to  art* 

n.  ■ 

MUd  Are4diifns,  ^t«r  Btootaiing, 
Nightly  nodding  o*tr  your  flocks. 

See  my  weatr  days  consuming 
All  beneath  yon  flowery  ro^i. 

•     fn.    ; 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping 
Monm'd  Adonis,  darling  youth  i     . 

Him  the  boar,  in  silance  creeyingr 
Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth, 

IV. 

Cynthia,'  tune  harmonlons  nnmben ; 

Fair  Dlseietion,  string  the  lyre ; 
Sooth  my  ererwwsikiiig  slumbers : 

Bright  ApoUo,  lend  thy  ehoir. 

V. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors, 
Arm'd  in  achimantine  chains. 

Lead  me  to  the  cr}-6tal  mirrors. 
Watering  soft  Elysian  plains. 

VI. 
Mournful  cypress,  Terdant  willow,. 

Gilding  my  AureUa's  brows^ 
Morpheus,  hovering  o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  tows. 

VII. 

Melancholy  smooth  Meander, 

Swiftly  purling  in  a  round, 
On  thy  margin  lovers  wander, 

With  thy  fiow'ry  chaplets  crown'd. 
VIII. 

Thus  when  Philomela  drooping 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 

See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. 
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THE  STOKMf-^QBK  Olff  SOlSaCCE. 


THSiS'EOBBC. 

MITflTBTA'S  prriTIOlf. 

Pallas,  a  goddeM  chaste  and  wise. 
Descending  lately  from  the, skies. 
To  Neptan()  went,  and.hegg'd  in  fonn 
He*d  g^Ye  his  orders  for  a  storm ; 
A  storm  to  drown  that  rascal  Horte», 
And  she  vou^d  kindly  thank  him  for't : 
A  wretch !  whom  English  rogues,  to  spite  her. 
Had  lately  honpur'd  .with  a  mitre. 

The  godt  who.  faTour'd  her  request^ 
Assured  her  he  would  do  h^  hest : 
But  Venus  had  heen  there  before, 
Pleaded  the  bishop  loved  a  whore. 
And  had  enlanged  her  empire  wide ; 
He  own'd  no  d^jlty.be/iide. 
At  sea  or  land,  i£«'er  you  found  him 
Without  a  mistress,  hang  or  drown  him. 
Since  BumeCs  death,  the  bishops'  bench, 
Till  Horte  arrlTed,  ne'er  kept  a  wench  ; 
If  Horte  must  sink,  she  grieves  to  tell  it, 
She'll  not  hare  left  one  single  prelate : 
For,  to  say  truth,  she  did  intend  him, 
Elect  of  Cyprus  «i  comm^ndam  ; 
And  since  her  birth  the  ocean  gare  her, 
She  could  not  doubt  her  uncle's  favour. 

Then  Proteus  uiiged  the  same  requestt 
But  half  in  eamc$Bt,  half  iq  Jest; 
Said  he — "  Great  sovereign  of  the  main. 
To  drown  hioi  all  attempts  are  wn. 
Horte  can  assume  more  forms  than  I, 
A  rake,  a  buUy,  pimp,  or  spy  ; 
Can  creep,  or  run,  or  fly,  or  swim ; 
All  motions  are  alike  to  him : 
Turn  him  adrift,  and  you  shall  find 
He  knows  to  sail  with  every  wind ; 
Or,  throw  him  overboard,  he'll  ride 
As  well  against  as  with  the  tide. 
But  Pallss,  you've  applied  too  late ; 
For  'tis  decreed  by  Jove  and  Fate, 
That  Ireland  must  be  soon  destroy'd. 
And  who  but  Horte  can  be  employ'd  1 
You  need  not  then  have  been  so  pert 
In  sending  Bolton*  to  Clonfert. 
I  found  you  did  it,  by  your  grinning ; 
Your  busineas  is  to  mind  your  spinning. 
But  how  you  came  to  interpose 
In  making  bishops,  no  one  knows ; 
Or  who  regarded  your  report ; 
For  never  were  you  seen  at  court. 
And  if  you.  must  have  vour  petition. 
There's  Berkeley  **  in  the  same  condition ; 
Look,  there  he  stands,  and  'tis  but  Just, 
If  one  must  drown,  the  other  must ; 
But  if  you'll  leave  us  bishop  Judas, 
We'll  give  you  Berkeley  for  Bermudas. 
Now,  U  'twill  gratify  your  spite. 
To  put  him  in  a  plaguy  fright. 
Although  'tis  barSUy  worth  the  cost, 
You  soon  shall  see  him  soundly,  toss'd. 
You'll  find  him  swear,  blaspheme,  and  damn 
(And  every  .moment  take  a  dram) 
His  ghastly  visage  with  an  air 
Of  reprobation  and  despair ; 
Or  else  some  hiding*hole  he  seeks. 
For  fear  the  rest  should  say  he  squeaks ; 
Or  as  Fitspatxick^:  did  before, 
Resolve  to  perish  with  his  whore ; 

*  Dr.  Theophflnt  Bolton,  affeenranb  aichbitliop  of  CasbelL 
^  Dr.  Q90tft9  Borktley.  a  tenior  fellow  of  Trinity  eoUsge, 

Dublin. 

•  Brigadiar  Fitxpatrick  was  drowned  In  one  of  the  packel- 
bo«la  ia  Ike  bay  of  Dabla.  in  a  grant  ilonn. 


Or  else.he  imret,  aad  aowt,'  tndfmm. 
And  but  for  shame  would  say  his  ptayen. 
Or  would  vott  see  his  spirits  sinki 
Rflsiing  downwafida  in  a  stink  t 
If  such  a  sight  as  this  can  please  ye, 
Good  Madam  Pallas^  pray  b«  easy. 
To  Neptune  speak,  andhe'U  oonaoit; 
But  he'll  4;ome  back  the.knaTe  be  went." 
The  goddess,  who  conceiT^,aii'hope 
That  Horte  was  destined  to  a  xope, 
BeUeved  it  best  to  condescend 
To  spare  a  foe,  to  save  a  friend ; 
But  fearing  Berkeley  might  be  scsr'd, 
She  left  bin  virtue  for  a  guard. 

ODE  ON  SCIENCE.* 

O,  HBAVHNLT  bom!  in  deepest  defis 
If  fairest  seiuiee  ever  dwt^ 

Beneath  the  mossy  cave ; 
Indulge  the  verdure  of  the  woodi^ 
With  axure 'beauty  gild  the  flood% 

And  flow'ry  carpets  lave« 

For  Melancholy  ever  reigns 
Delighted  in  the  sylvan  scenes 

With  scientific  Ught;    ' 
While  Dian,  huntress  of  the  vales, 
Seeks  lulling  sounds  and  fanning  gales, 

Though  wrapt  from  mortal  sight. 

Yet,  goddeas,  yet  the  way  explore 
With  magic  riteaand  heathen  lore 

Obstructed  and  deprssa'd ; 
Till  vrisdom  give  the  sacred  Nine^ 
Untaught,  not  uninepirad  to  shine^ 

By  reason's  power  redresa'd. 

When  Solon  and  Lyenrgus  tatight 
To  moralise  the  human  thought 

Of  mad  ophxion's  mase, 
To  erring  seal  tbey  gave  netr  laws. 
Thy  charms,  O  Liberty  1  the  cause 

That  blends  congenial  ray^ 

Bid  bright  Astr«a  gild  the  mom. 
Or  bid  a  hundred  suns  be  bom, 

To  hecatomb  the  year ; 
Without  thy  aid,  in  vain  the  poles, 
In  vain  the  zodiac  system  rolls. 

In  vain  the  lunar  sphere. 

Come,  fail«st  princess  of  the  throngs 
Bring  sweet  philosophy  along. 

In  metaphysic  dreams ; 
While  raptunsd  bards  no  more  behold 
A  vernal  age  of  purer  gold 

In  Heliconian  streams. 

Drive  Thraldom  vrith  malignant  hand, 
To  curse  some  other  destined  land. 

By  Folly  led  astray : 
leroe  bear  on  aaure  wing ; 
Energic  let  her  soar,  and  sing* 

Thy  liniverBal  sway. 

So  when  Amphion  bade  the  lyre 
To  more  majestic  sound  aspire. 

Behold  the  madding  throng. 
In  wonder  and  oblivion  drown'd, 
To  sculpture  tum*d  by  magic  eoood 

And  petrifying  song. 

•  Tbh  to  written  In  the  same  st\1e.  and  with  the  mmioB^ 
I  hto  '*  Lote-Song  bi  the  Modem  Tute." 


A  YOUNO  UkDTS  COMPIiAmT^-ON  POETRY. 
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A  YOT7KO  himrPS  COM  PLAINT 

FOB  Tim  STAt  OP  THfi   OEAK  IN  ENGLAND. 

Written  OB  fh»  Mne  plan  with  tho  pTeced1iijir>  <tt  order  to  ridi- 
eale  tte  eaimiumplaeee  of  poefry. 

Blow,  ye  fephyn,  gentle  gales ; 

Gently  fiU  the  iwelling  laiis. 

Neptune,  with  tby  trident  tong, 

Trident  tfaree-forkM,  trident  ttrong; 

And  ye  Nereidi  hii  ftnd  ^kj,  ' 

Fairer  than  the  rose  in  May, 

Nereids  Ixrmg  In  deep  cares, 

Gently  wash'd  with  gentle  wares ; 

Nereids,  Neptune  lull  arfeep 

Rufiling  storms,  and  ruffled  deep ; 

All  around,  in  pompous  state, 

On  ihis  ridier  Argo  wait : 

ArgOf  brinif  my  golden  fleece^ 

Aigo,.  bring  hiaa  to  IAm  Greece. 

Will  Cadenus  Wnger  alayl 

Come,  OadesQs^-  coma  away ; 

Come  with  all  Ifae  haste  of  lor#« 

Come  onto  thy  CiBlle>«doTe,    • 

The  ripen'd  cherry  on  the  tree 

Hangs,  and  only  hangs  for  thee, 

Luscious  peaches,  mellow  pears, 

Ceres,  with  her  yellow  ears,  , 

And  the  grape,  both  red  and  white, 

Grape  inspiring  Just  delight ; 

All  are  ripe,  and  courting  sue  ' 

To  be  phiek'd  and  pressM  byyou. 

Pinks  bare  lost  their  blooming  red, 

Mourning  hang  their  drooping  head, 

Eresy  flower  languid  seems. 

Wants  the  eolonrof  tby  beams, 

Beams  of  wondrous  foree  and  power, 

Beams  reriving  ererjr  flower. 

Come,  Cadenusb  bless  once  more, 

Bless  again  thy  Bative  shore, 

Bless  again  this  drooping  isle,  * 

Make  its  weeping  beauties  smile. 

Beauties  that  thine  absence  mourn, 

Beauties  wishing  thy  return : 

Come,  Cadenus,  come  with  haste^ 

Come  before  the  winter's  blast ; 

Swifter  than  the  lightning  fly. 

Or  I,  Uke  Tanessa,  die. 

ON  POETRY. 

A  KRAPSODY.      1733, 


**  Praxsx  it  Che  stioiigest  satire,  and  the  most  pleaiiof  ,bat  it 
nqoires  frsat'ait  inarad^fment  to  manage  and  conauet  an 
ifooy.  I  oooe  Mid.  talkiag  on  this  tiibjectwith  dean  Swift, 
that  the  Rhapndj  was  the  beet  Mttre  ho  had  evsreompowd. 
He  aaaored  me  that  immediately  after  this  poem  was  nablished 
he  reeetred  a  meeiace  of  thankf  from  tiie  whole  '^^^Wt. 
Ku»f^*  eantioae  aeleriika  may  be  supplied  with  the  wordi  nyal 
/•mtiff  f]  Thia  1  ain  easily  conceit,  aa  irony  it  not  a  flfure  in 
the  Genaaa  rhetoric.  If  Mr.  Pope,  when  he  calls loidGobham 
a.  coward,  had  eomplimeuted  a  German  colonel  with  the  same 
appellation,  my  little  friend  I  fear  would  have  fiiKd  very  iU." 
— Da.  Knro't  Aecdofst. 


A  LI.  human  race  would  fain  be  wits. 
And  millions  miss  for  one  that  hitiu 
Young's  tmiTersal  passion,  pride, 
Waa  never  known  to  spread  so  wide. 
Say,  Britain,  could  you  ever  boast 
Three  poets  in  an  age  at  mostt 
Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  sprig  of  baj-s  in  fifty  years  ; 
While  erery  {pol  his  claim  alleges. 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges. 
What  reason  can  there  be  assign^ 
For  this  perrerseness  in  the  mindt 


Brutes  find  out  where  thnir  talenU  Ue : 
A  bear  will  not  attempt  to  fly ; 
A  founder'd  horse  will  oft  debate, 
Before  he  tries  a  five-barr'd  gate ; 
A  dog  by  instinct  turns  aside, 
Who  sees  the  ditch  too  deep  and  wide. 
But  man  we  flnd  the  only  creature 
Who,  led  by  Folly,  combsts  Nature  \ 
Who,  when  she  kindly  cries,  Forbear, 
With  obstinacy  fixes  tfaeie ; 
And,  where  b»  genius  least  inclines, 
Absurdly  bends  his  whole  designs. 

Not  empire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  Tsloor,  conduct,  fortime  won  t 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  gorem  etates ; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound 
80  laigie  to  grasp  the  circle  round ; 
8uch  heavenly  influence  require. 
As  how  to  strike  the  Muse's  lyre. 

Not  begxar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 
Not  bastara  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 
Not  boy  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  Bridewell  or  the  stews ; 
Not  infants  dropp*d,  the  spurious  |>Iedges 
Of  gipsies  litter'd  under  hedges ; 
Are  so  disqualified  by  fate 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state,    ' 
As  he  whom  Fhcebus  in  his  ire 
Has  blasted  with  poetic  fire. 
What  hope  of  custom  in  the  lair. 
While  not  a  soul  demands  your  ware  t 
Where  you  hsTe  nothing  to  produce 
For  private  life,  or  public  use  1 
Court,  city,  country,  want  you  not ; 
You  cannot  bribe,  betray,  or  plot. 
For  poets  law  makes  no  prorision ; 
The  wealthy  have  you  in  derision : 
Of  state  affidn  you  cannot  smatter ; 
Are  awkward  when  you  try  to  flatter ; 
Tour  portion,  taking  Britain  round. 
Was  just  one  annual  htmdred  pound  $ 
Now  not  so  much  as  in  remainder, 
Since  Gibber  brought  in  an  attainder  ; 
For  ever  flz'd  by  right  divine 
(A  monarch's  right)  on  Orub>street  line. 

jPoor  starv'ling  bard,  how  small  thy  gains! 
How  unproportion'd  to  thy  pains  I 
And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in : 
Though  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hpur 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  deroiur. 
So,  after  toiling  twenty  days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  labours,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 
Are  sMTsllow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea ; 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 
How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 
Of  diflersnt  spirits  to  discern. 
And  how  distinguish  which  is  which. 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  % 
Then  hear  an  old  experience  sinner. 
Instructing  thus  a  young  beginner. 

t^onsult  yourself;  and  if  you  flnd 
A  powerful  impulse  urge  your  mind. 
Impartial  Judge  within  youf  breast 
What  subject  you  can  manage  best ; 
Whether  yotir  genius  most  inclines 
To  satire,  praise,  or  himioroiui  lines. 
To  elegies  in  mournful  tone. 
Or  prologue  sent  from  hsnd  unknown. 
Then,  rising  with  Aurora's  light. 
The  Muse  invok*d,  sit  down  tp  write : 


OISr^nOBTBY^ 
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£nlaige|-diiiiiniih^>lnieBrii»e<  ' 

Be  mhukfvl^'frkfln'inwiitiftniailiy 

To  scratch  youc4iead'aod  Ute  your  naihr 

Tour  poem' ikiMi^d^'iDeDCt^OTirvard-  *  ' 
Is  needful  to  tnuucribe'  tt*faiviJ '  >  <  •  f 

In  modem  < wit ttll^rteteililrfl^  it  "•  '  > 
Set  off  with  numeroti*  l»rBakd  '-and-  dashes. 

To«stialMwinin> ?w«iild  you  g^  v wtpe^    * 
You  print  it'iib/telt64ype^>"> !  >>  "r'-  - 
W>lwa4ett«i»  are' Id  rnUgurnlicpet^'  •'•<)■    ' 

'Tis  ten  toonieithie  wit«ecapes-: 

But,  wheal  in  eapMil»«z|tfesB^d, 

The  difllestfreedte  smokes  the  jest :       ■    ' 

Or  else  yerhap»heiBay4Bsmim'  t(»  •>;..     '  t 

A  bettertkaBLstirieitwetasayit;"  i 

As  leamed^oMBn^tsftaM  ▼toiir^  • ' 

In  HoRSBrfmor^tfasBi'Hbmcr  kiiei#.  '   "  * 

Your<poem'«i^  modish' dveas,  < 

Correctly  4MieA  ilor  the*  pf  ess, » i  ^  • 
Convey  by  penAiy-poflt  to'Lintol^' '  '<  h  ' 
But  let  no  nieftd  mUnk  took  ittM't.  ' 

If  Lintot  thinks 'twill  ^t  the >oostv«>  •)  "  ' 
Tou  need  not  feat '^o««  lalwaiiteiit  r  *  * 
Andhow^  agfq^alilytsmpihud  ' 

Are  you  to  8fl9itiad^nvtis«dr^>    >  '.' '        ^' 
The  hawker  {Bbows>3Nnl  ofaeiniprint,    ' ' 
As  fresh  as  fidthingi  ft4>m<tiMf  mint ;  <     *  I 
The  product  of  |ft)«r.lcil'Silid'0we«tlug9  "^ 
A  bastiir4of  youtowii:beg«t(ln9ii!">i' '  '< 

B^  sUp»4ttlVIiV4,i  th«(foll»wing  day,  ' 
Lie  snug,  andhesClr^ttt^orillcs  say ;  ^ 
And,  if  youfiad^&-gfestnA'wpgue^^'*  "  ' 
Pronounces  yotv  a  stupid  Ipo^ut^i  I  <  ^«  ^ 

Damns  aU(yotir4b6Ugiltsias>l0W  and  litfle,' 
Sit  stBlasxd'iwallo^idoWtt'yMr  spittle ; 
Be  sUenttBs  A^pol&tidmi  .^><    t   - 
For  4alkMigKteiiyf  b6^«t«stMpici(m ; 
Or  prriB^the  jodgnitolt  of  tbe^wa,  ' 

And  help  yoMldf'^*tQn>il>downv  > 
GWeitipyourlbvdpatnnudfitide,  "  mii 
Nor  argue  on  th»  ^weaker  vide : 
For, .  poem*  vead  Mtbont'  k  4laiu» 
We  jual>yi.pfstMv'  of  j^MPtlyblami^) 
And  critics  iMf  o  wviiknlal  Tiewi« 
Except  thty  know  whom* the v  abufle  ?        * 
And  sinco^oli-tia^f  pnyrolBsrtfaetk*splte» 
Depend  Kifton'tnUMrJodgttisilt'i  fight.     ^' 
But'ifyott'btabiyotattre^uhdmi^: '      >    > 
4i>onMder'KrkM'ar'rtek'yo^*iMtDir'"  ^ 
You  lose  your  credit  «U'4t^oiice^ 
The  town  trtll<fDai^yoa1bra'dttiMb;'  '    < 
The  Y&lesi'  doggMtOtub-streel'  mstik  -       < 
Will  paM<fi>r  yottnr  with^f««s>«ild*fi4end8 ;' 
And  you  musi  bear  the'whol^dtegi«i*e,    ' 
Till  8ometfre9h/bldckh«ad  takes  your  place. 

Yoi*  seoteft'kept,  yo«fr  poem  sunk,      * ' 
And  oenil  ift  '^^iiilpes  to  >line  a  trdftk-, 
If8tillyoubedi^pitts«a>to>yNyiii«v  h 

Go  try  yourliAiid^n  ffe<diidrtMh«ti^ ''     '       i' 
Agi*B  lyoiiilkfl' :  >  ^ef  SHfe'k  the*  wofcV ;        ' 
Take  ebUrage,  and  HdActopt  a*  thfrdC' 
But  finft  with  care- employ' «^oto  thoughts  ' 
Where  driticfw  marked  <yoilr  former  iaulto ;  ' 
The  triTial  tintts,'  the  bOrrowM'wit, 
Tkesladleeikavtibthltiif'flt'l     " 
The  cant  which  every  fbol  repeals^"  ••       I 
Town  jests  and  ^ofieebouse  conceits^ 
Descriptions- ^dldus}  flat,  anddvy,    '    *'  ^* 
And  intmdiM^'tbe  honfd  knowb  why  r    ' 
Or  where  we  find  your  fury  set 
Against  the  harmless  alphabet ; 
On  A*s  and  B'a  your  malice  Tent, 
While  readers  wonder  whom  youincant?- ' 


■•^■'  lit. 
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A  public  or>«^piifv«^Mbben 
A  statesman  or  ft>ft»tttb-S«a.}obber^;    - 
A  prelate  who  so  Qod  belkwrtii^ 
A  parUamontor.dexi«ifithi«)iitft;.>  ■ 
A  pickpurseiaAitherbar.Off  baHdi* 
A  duchess  ovft'svbiiffb  wttuiktit  >•. 
Or  oft,  whfflr>^pithota  jouimk  m  -« 
In  gaping :Uiifl»K»  fiil«TohiBiif<.    . 
Like  steppte^fltoaoBictBretiraiasUidek 
In  streets  wher»  konneb  am  Aooiwide; 
OrUkttatliefll*pieoeitO)SBypori  *<: 
A  crippleiiritb-Qne*foot  too  Aofl;'^ ' 
Or  like  a  bridneibsft  JoMia  «  mariak 
To  moorlanda-flf «  dlffereaA-faiiahii 
So  have  I  seen  jyUUeoupIed  -hoands^; 
Drag  diflsvaMt  twaja  bk  sairyi  gtounds* 
So  geographcn^ioi  AfiiO'aMapa»  xn  i. 
With:snagtttpietiiMa.iU  tfusir  gapi^ 
And  o^arunhalkiteUttiiawna/j  •-«  >.ii  k  • 
Place  «lephaMta  fiartwaotoiaawMt  »- 

But,  thoagk«7on  misayowB  third  essayi 
You  need\Biot»ll^«^7aiar'peii*away« . 
Lay  noW'aaidft«Uitfao«gklaio£fiuBa^  «  ' 
To  spring  move  proBlMeigmamt^rji'i  •  ■ 
From  pwrtfTimafit  seek  aap}>aal  f 
The  Tilflfrti  verse  thcteesilBafesiliaaart 
A  pamph>al4ausip-  Bq>b!sL4jE  fcsass 
Will  neTeri  fiUittao (bring  iaipsBtqc  «:•    . 
Nor  be  conaemfdai^aa-theiaalc^ 
He  pays.bic»vatfkmeB>o»'tha  tuiL  • 

A  prince,  thaiaaanwait  h»<ii  evown'd. 
Inherits  evfliiy'ii«rtaerraniid»^.f    n-^i . 
As  emblaats/  of.  tita.  •otnraign  powers 
Like  other  baubles  iatilhia  T^wato 
Is  g^erousfivaUanti  jiast^iand  ^dsa^ 
And  so  continataftm  ka>dtea6  . 
His  bianbte  aenata  ihiaipaolafBev 
In  all  theisapeechaaki'violai^ 
But  onca  youflaL-him  itLaitasBiba  ..t  "t 
His  Tirtusa<fiidai  his  idcMrfadoana; 
And  eaek  parfiaetiom  waMs^iMisiiBd, 
Is  fully  at  hia  daaihioanliitadufi    u  -  < 
The  kada  of  paeasa  ia  hIa  praiaev  »ri  * 
Ascending,  make  onelanaraliblaaBS 
As  sootti  «a  yott  aaa  kaariMa  kn^ 
Thiagad  on  estCb  tmaa^iaMl: 
And  lolJuamiDiatfeffaiol^atMta^.  ^imj 
TransfiDR&fd  toi iaifal ibia  Jataa  wait; 
Whflnain:ike»siaBM8io|«nilka«  sma 
Theypk]iitiiaiB>€N*iiat;MB<kak»Mfir  *  i. 
And  as  they  sail  ini9baroo/a>boai^ 
ContriT^  tQibrihat  tka  jodga*a  votat;    . 
To  Cerberus  tkaji^ye,  %aop«  i 
His  triple  barking  mouth  Co -atop ; 
>Olr,  in  the  irory  gatek)f.dreaaBs, '  ^\ 
Project  excise  and  'SouthnSmi  acfaames 
Or  hire  their  party  pasaphiateaBi'    "•  > 
To  set  ELysiuar  by  th»  ears. 

Thahi  pdell»ii470«4!iiaaa  to'thrivte^  •  < 
Employ  youlf  atusa  oB'kinga  iliva ;. 
With  prudedoa jgatberiagnp  a- duster 
Of  all  the  Tirtues  ^yott  aan  mostar, 
WhktvfonB*d;iatei  a 'garland  sweet. 
Lay  humbly  at  yxmr  oionarok'a  feet : 
Who,  as  the  odours  reaok  his  throne, 
Will  smUaaadtthMctiiem  allhis  oam ; 
For  law  and  gospel  both  datermine 
AU  TiitnerMge^ia  royal  adpmiaa 
I  mean  th^«oiaalea  of  bolk,   • 
Who  shall  depose  it  upon  oatiii:       > 
Your  garland,  in  the  lollowl%  re^ 
Change  but  the  names,  will  do  agate. 

Bur,  if  you  think  this  trade  too  base, 
(Wliich'fQldDta  is  the  dnnoo'a  aaie) 
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Pot  on  the  eriUcAf  Arotilcuid'iit^ 

At  WiU'%  the  puny  judge  oiymU 

A  nod,  a  ihng^  a.  tootunil  aniAe/    -li    m,  / 

With  eautioir «Mdi '  may  a6rv«  a< while. 

Proceed  no  tether  in  •your  part'" 

Before  you  leate'the  tmmao^art ; 

For  yon  can  acpf^r'be  Um^tm  gone 

In  aU  our  motkratorAlk^  ^til^iil:''.^.  •  • 

Then  talfewithiiaenramheiilftci  tee  - 

Of  onitleadn<eiani  asidiptaMse*: " 

Get  Krapa  ofiHjarace>fnMB)9i>Qr  fKenda, 

And  haTe.  tfieih  at  •ydur  'flngerftf  i  eads  <; 

Learn  A#i8tetle^  t«tea  by  roie^  " 

And  at  alUhOMrtU  heldly  qtwie  ;*  >  i  u..         ■ 

Jadidoui^pner  «ib  vevievr,  •  i  -  •  • ' 

Wiie  Dinnie;  mnd>  prefowid  'Beera,'  > 

Readall  the^qeihicaeibCIdrytai^  <>  < 

For  thei9  ear  actAeaiaivdv  bonfltU  in ;    •  '^ 

Though  merely^ welt  iat'iikatlbr  filling*    •  / 

To  raise  tfae/inileme^  prktf  airiiiahig.         i 

A'fcmmttcfitie'afteia  dupeiuia  -     * 
With  tham/qaol^tieav  ptpi  ikupmut  r         f 
And  if  whtfve  netowad  Tl<iiiigihi»y 
Will  magisterinttre^Mhine  m.  4 1  i 
Then,  lest  wHhtlMeh'te  meiwrfii^e,    • 
Procure  thribeok  iir  leee'  nninoDey,  l 

Translated  fnsiiaoileatf  fTtnoftMittm  '     ' 
And  quote  tpmntlont 00 iqoetntlbn. ' 
At  Will*v^)aNr«besn!>a>yDemvMd, 
Where  Beltas  from  tbe^tahhs^ead,"     .     '  1 
Beclliiingumhi»elbeiiMefaai»4ii  .  •  "Hi.<  t 
GiTes  judgment  ericii  deoWve  «!!*•;» '  >  n 
To  whofmvthe  tribe*  of  >elrtli&g  wita 
As  to  an  Ofnele  Auhnaila.         • 
He  giTeedkedtione^  the  townir''   •  >'  • 
To  ery  it  up  orTUn  it  deWB^< 
IJhe  eourtiesi(<wheitebeyiscDd«iiote^  - 
InatnidiBgiBsemhen/hewtto  Tote. 
He  aeta  thetieamp  ofbadiaad  good. 
Though  not'e^wocd  be  undeMDesk  > 
Your  lease*  kaauM,  -you'll'  be  aecitt9> 
To  get  the  nameof  oeunolMeuv : 
And,  whevyoon  aierila  oDoe*  ai^  known,  1 
Procure  diBeiplc»of  yonr  oiHii' 
For  poeta  (yon  eaninaffer' want' them), 
Spread  tbhnigb'AugulaTkinobantna,'     • 
Computing  by  Iheir  peekaof>ooolB, 
Amount  to  juefr  tdne «thoi«and  soula  r        t 
Theae  o^er  thek  proper  diitvlcte  govern. 
Of  wit  angd'huasonr  Judgaa  4o^Femigtt«     •    • 
In  every  itnet  a  city  biurd 
Rules,  like  an  aldennan,  hie  wteid ;       ><^ 
Hia  undisputed' HgbtS' extend'  .    >     f 

Through  all  the  luie,  firmi  end  to-  end* ;    '  > 
The  neighbours  round  admbv  bis-ehreudViess 
For  eongsof  loyalty  and  lewdness ; 
Outdone  by  none  ia  rhyming  well, 
Although  he  never  leakti*d  to  spellj  • 

Two  bordering  wits  contend  for  gtoN  ; 
And  one  k  'Whig,  and  one  k  Tory :  ' 

And  this,  for  epka  claime  the  bays, 
And  that,  for  elegiae  laya: 
Sonne  filmed  for  numbers  soft  and  Smooth, 
By  lovers  epoke  in  Punch's  booth ; 
And  some  as  Jufctty  fame  ettols  ' 
For  lolly  lines  in  Smithfield  drolk. 
Baviua  in  Wapplng-gidns  renoWn, 
And  Mievias  relgnao'er  Kentkh  town  : 
Ti^lUos  placed  hi  Phoebws'  ear 
From  Ludgate  afafaiea  to  Temple-bar: 
Hmrmomoua  Cibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annual  birthday  strains ; 
Alienee  Gay  was  baniah*d  In  disgrace ; 
IVhere  Pope  will  never  show  hk  foce. ; 
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Where  Young tleuat'toititro  hto  Intention,  i 
To  flatter  knaves|iQet  lose 'hki  pension.        t 

But  the»t  areitto*«rthousandlk  ipaiC 

Of-Jbbberainflheipoet^aiftf 

Attending  OBfrti  hi*  fukpettetetson^ 
And  all  in  due  lUbosdinedionj  >     •t'>..<    . 
Through  eirctpp-nlfof  40fbe>fotnid^f .  r    <  > 
In^g<w#te higkj  ert^ndee "ground i>  w  i^      >" 
And'  twdben  they  Join  their'peskoanks,    ( 
Outskipsa  bookof 'mkeellaniee.  >    '' 

Hobbes  <;kark|i.prov1wth*t 'every  «ieatvre 
Lives  in  stato^^l-wavibynntttpew   1 
The  greater  ifo»4he/oosittSff  watch,     • 
But  meddki  seMont  wtlh  ^Aeirtniaiteh. 
A  whale  of  medeefctersko«WiM<  draw 
A  shoal  of  hemBgodownhfiaanslWf     ■     / 
A  fox  with  gsees  htokel^mnoM^'"   .  .     ' 
A  wolf  deatiliyefnrtlionaaitdilambang- 
But  searcb'aniaagitheTrbieitegriaoet 
The  brave  are.«poni^edIbyr4hifr}bike* 
If  on  Parnaesna'itop^i|-^<  <•;  /r(  « 
Tou  rarely  bke,  4uiei  akrftyi  hk  t 
Each  poet  «fr.infeiofr  liias '  » .ui  1 1  1 
On  yon  shidkeaaiMad.critksike«  r 
And  strive  to  teae-yiou^liinhilhom  Umb  ;>> 
While  others  dtf  ■asimndkfor'hfim.. 

The  velii|itt'only  teasonnd-pineh . 
Their  foes'oupeiiop  by  aniinc^i^  ^     « 
80,  ntlHraUats  ioteeree,ift<^a . 
Has  smalloftABao  that  jon  him  preyi 
And  ib«a«  hlMM'bm^ec^lIII/lbtbke '' 
And  soprooeedfflKfwtlfiiisAMmJ    1    ^ 
Thus  evoiy  poett-^ift-hiotkinditi^  •  ■/  1 
Is  bit  by  hin4hat  oomee  behind  x 
Wlbo»ithovgh  loo  Uttle*  ler^e tseen^  1 
Can  tMAO,  aad/9aU^.end.givo'th»apleen ,  - 
Call  dunces,  fools,  and  eette'pf  whores 
Lay  Grub-alre«t«ieac|idlheifaudooiB; 
Eatol  tka^Grech  and<Aoqiani  niiateaft     • 
And  curae'OurjaDdemfOetasAen(  I  Ml       / 
Complain,<4a  mangrfanadcieiiti  basd  idid,    * 
How  genius  is  no  moro vewarded}  •  j •       / 
How  wrong  a.  taste  (prtfwibioaung  us ; 
How  mueb  onr'annaslpfa  outaong/tn^ 
Can  personate  a»  to^iwatd.eeorn 
For  theee  who  are«not /poets- bom;  •     .1 
And»all  their  Wother  idunees  lasby ... 
Who.  orowd  the  pveos.  with  thonriy  tfadi.    . 

O  Grub-staeeil  how  do/L  bemoan  thee, 
Whose  gracelesa  ohildsen^acoan  to  wwn  thee  t 
Their  fiUal  pieAytfotyott'.  .'•  "  .     .'.         / 
Deny^  thek  coonfry,  likiei  a  6tot ;     > 
Thouighy  by  thoir  idiom  -andt  grimace. 
Theysoon  betraytheir  native  place : 
Yet  then  hast'gineter  cause  to  bo 
Aaharaed  of  them  than^hey  of  thee, 
Degenerale  from  their  ancient  brood 
Since  flrftijlhe«ottrt  aUow'd  them  food. 

Remaina*dlfHcultya&iUp      < 
To  purchase  lMno;by  writing  iU. 
From  Fkchnoo  down  to  Howmd's  time» ' 
How  few  have  reaehVl  the  kjwjsablime  I 
For  when  oiw  high-bom  Howard  died, 
Bkcknkore  alone  hia  pkeo  supplied : 
And  lest  a  qbaem  should  intervene. 
When  death  had  ftnish'd  BkckmoM^a  reign, 
The  leaden  orown  devoUred  to  thee, 
Great  poet  of  the  hollow  tree^* 
But  ah !  how  unseeure  thy  throne! 
A  thousand  bards  thy  right 


■  Lord  GrimilOD  wms  the  aathor  of  this  ccUbrKtod 
anee.  of  which  he  ww  afterwafdj  sq  nota  itlinnHni  as  to  hay 
up  all  the  oopins. 
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They  plot  to  tani,ifi  £Mtioiu  S8»l» 
DoncexUa  to  a  oommonw«al ; 
And  with  rebelUoiu  amis  pretend 
An  equal  priTlloge  to  descend. 

In  bulk  IJMce.  are  not  more  degrees 
From  elephsAla  to  raites  in.  eheeee 
Ihan  what  a  curiovs  eye  may  trace 
In  creatii^i;e8 .  of  ^the  rhyming  raee» 
From  bad  to  worse  and  woxae  they  fidl ; 
But  who  can  reach  the  worst  of  .all  1 
For  though  in  nature  depth  and  height 
Are  equally  held  infinite. 
In  poetry  the  height  we  know; 
'Tis  only  infinite  below. 
For  instance  :  when  you  rashly  think* 
No  rhymer  can  like  Welsted*  sink, 
His  merits,  balanced,  you  shall  find 
The  laureat^  leaves  him  lar  behind*   I 
Concannen,  more  aspiring  bard, 
Soars  downward  deeper  by  a  yard. 
Smart  Jemmy  Moore  •  with  vigour  drops ; 
The  rest  pursue  as  thick  as  hops : 
With  heads,  to  point  the  gulf  they  enter, 
Link'd  perpendicular  to  the  centre  | 
And  as  their  heels  elated  rise. 
Their  heads  attempt  the  nether  skies* 

O,  what  indignity  and  shamer 
To  prostitute,  the  Muses'  name ! 
By  flattering  kings,  whom  Heafen  design'd 
The  plagues  and  scouiges  of  mankind  ; 
Bred  up  in  ignorance  and  sloth. 
And  every  vice  that  nusses  both. 

Fair  Britain,  in  thy  monarch  bless'd, 
Whose  virtues  bear  tne  strictest  test; 
Whom  ne¥er  fttction  could  bespatter. 
Nor  minister  nor  poet  flatter; 
What  Jostioe  in  rewarding  merit !  * 

What  magnanimity  of  spirit  1 
What  lineaments  divine  vre  trace 
Through  all  hii  figure,  mien,  and  (ace ! 
Though  peace  with  olive  ^binda.his  hands, 
Confessed  the  oonquering  hero  stands. 
Hydaspes,  Indus,  and  the  Granges, 
Bread  from  his  hand  impending  changes. 
From  him  the  Tartar  and  Chinese, 
Short  by  the  knees,  entreat  for  peace. 
The  consort  of  his  throne  and  bed» 
A  perfect  goddess  bom  and  bred, 
Appointed  sovereign  judge  to  sit 
On  learning,  eloquence,  and  wit. 
Our  eldest  hope,  divine  lulus, 
(Late,  very  late,  O  may  he  rule  ns !) 
What  early  manhood  has  he  shown 
Before  .his  downy  beard  was  grown  t 
Then  think  what  wonders  wUl  be  done 
By  going  on  as  he  begun, 
Ad.  heir  for  Britain  to  secure 
As  long  as  sun  and  moon  endure. 

The  remnant  of  the  royal  blood 
Comes  pouring  on  me  like  a  flood. 
Bright  goddess,  in  number  five ; 
Duke  William,  sweetest  prinee  alive. 
Now  sing  the  minister  of  state, 
Who  shines  alone  without  a  mate. 
Observe  with  what  majestic  port 
This  Atlas  stands  to  prop  the  court ; 

■  Mr.  Webtod'a  poenia  were  leprinted  In  1787.  and  contain 
^ocimeni  of  little  worth .  , 

^  In  aome  editions,  instead  of  the  Uureat,  was  malidoufly 
inserted  the  name  of  Mr.  Fielding;  for  whose  ingenious  writ- 
ings the  snpposed  author  manifektod  a  |r«at  esteem.— **  Little. " 
■ays  Dr.  Warton.  *'  did  Swift  imagine  that  Fielding  would 
hereafter  equal  him  in  works  of  humour,  and  excel  htm  in 
drawing  and  snpiKirting  characters,  and  in  the  artftil  conduct 
and  plan  of  a  eorale  ettopee.** 

«  James  Moore  Smith*  cpq.,  anther  of  "  The  Kiml  Modes.** 


Intent  the  pablle  d«bli  «>fa>; 
Like  prudent  Fabioa^  by  delay. 
Thou  great  vicegerent  of  the  king. 
Thy  praises  every  Muse  shall  sing! 
In  all  a£Rdrv  Ihoa  sole  diieeloip. 
Of  wit  and  lessning  ehief  protector; 
Though  small  the  time  then  hut  to  spsie, 
The  chinch  i»  thy  peenliar  eare* 
Of  pious  prelates  what  a<au>ek 
You  choose  to  rule  tlie  sable  lloek ! 
You  raise  the  honour  of  the  peerage. 
Proud  to  att^Mi^yott  at  the  atosftge. 
You  dignify  the  noble  race, 
Content  yomtelf  with  humbler  place. 
Now  learning,  valour,  viitiie,  sense. 
To  titles  give  the  sole  pretence. 
St.  George  beheld  thee  vrilh  delight. 
Vouchsafe  to  be  en  eioie  knight, 
When  on  thy  breast  and  sidca  Hereoleao, 
He  fix*d  thestar  and  string  oeniAean. 

Say,  poet,  in'whaft  other  matioa 
Shone  ever  such  m  coasteUation! 
Attend,  ye  Fopes,  and  Youngs,  and  Gmj% 
And  tune  your  faarps^  and  etrew  ftnt  bays: 
Your  panegyiics  heie  provide  ; 
You  cannot  err  on  fiatterylB  side. 
Above  the*  stars  exalt  yemr  style, 
You  still  are  low  tea  thouMnd  mile. 
On  Lewis  all  his  baids  bestow'd 
Of  incense  mesiy  a  thoosand  load ; 
But  Europe  mertifled'his  pride^ 
And  swore  the  ftnraing  raecale  lied. 
Yet  whattbe  vrosld  refceed  to  Lewls^ 
Applied  to  George,  exactly  true  la. 
Exactly  true!  invidious  poet  I 
*Tis  fifty  thousand  times  betow  it. 

Translate  me  new  some  lines^  if  you  csn, 
From  Virgil,  M artisl,  Ovid,  Locaa. 
They  could  all  power  in  heaven  divide, 
And  do  no  wrong  on  either  side ; 
They  teach  you  how  to  split  a  faair, 
Give  George  and  Jove  an  equal  share. 
Yet  why  ahould  we  be  laoed  ao  eiraiit 
I'll  give  my  monareh  butter>vreigfal: 
And  reason  good ;  lor  many  a  year 
Jove  never  intermeddled  hers: 
Nor,  though  his  priests  be  defy  paid. 
Did  ever  we  desire  his  aid : 
We  now  can  better  do  without  him. 
Since  Woolslon  gave  us  anna  to  toot  bin. 
Go^srci  •dsnrisreatMT. 


ON  THE  DEATH  Ot  DlL  SWIPT.* 
Written  in  November,  17Sl> 

Occasioned  by  reading  the  following  Maxix  a 
Rochefoucault:  **Dans  TadTersit^  de  not  sKti- 
leurs  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  choi^ 
qui  ne  nous  d^pUit  pas*" 

'*  Ib  tho  adTersity  of  our  best  friends  we  alwajaftsdsoecdiss 

that  docs  not  dis|«lea«;  ns.** 

- 

As  Bochefoucault  his  mlkxims  drew 

From  nature,  I  believe  them  true : 

They  ai^e  no  corrupted  mind 

In  him  ;  the  &ult  is  in  mankind. 
This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 

Is  thought  too  base  for  human  breast : 

**  In  all  distresses  of  our  firiends 

We  first  consult  our  private  ends; 

While  Nature,  kindly  bent  to  ease  as. 

Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  m." 

•  Tho  Tersea  on  his  death,  and  the  BhapRsirsa  Potttv-M* 
ih«  best  of  Swift's  poetical  prodnctioosj  theuf  h  thsgr  csas*" 
called  true  poetry.— Da.  Wabtobt. 

^  These  verses  have  undergone,  perhapa.  a  straa^  n^ 
don  than  any  other  patt  of  the  deiui's  wRtiufs.   A 
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If  this  perhaps  yov  pattence  move* 
Let  leaton  and  experience  prore* 
We  all  behold  with  ennoue  ejrea 
Our  equab  jraieed  above  our  siie» 
Who  would  not  at  a  erowded  ehow 
Stand  high  himaelf,  keep  otheie  low  I 
I  lore  mj  friend  ae  well  as  you  j 
But  why  should  he  obeHnct  my  Tiewl 
Then  let  me  have  the  higher  poets 
Suppose  it  hut  an  inch  at  most. 
If  in  a  battle  you  should  And 
One  whom  you  love  of  all  mankind 
Had  some  heroic  action  done, 
A  champion  kill'di  or  trophy  wda; 
Rather  than  thus  be  ovectopp'd» 
Would  you  not  wish  his  laurels  enipp'd  1 
Dear  honest  Ned  is  in  the  gouty 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without : 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan ! 
How  gtsd  Um  ease  is  not  your  own  S 

What  poet  would  not  grieve  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  ao  he  t 
Bot  father  than  they  should  eseel» 
WouU  wish  hU  rivals  aU  in  heU  t 

Her  end  when  Emulation  misses^ 
She  turns  to  Envy,  stanga  and  hisseat 
The  strongest  friendship  yields  te  pride» 
Unless  the  odds  be  on  our.side« 
Vain  humankind  I  iantaslio  raeel 
Thy  various  follies  who  can  traee  1 
Self-love,  ambition,  envy,  pride. 
Their  empire  in  our  heaiia  diride. 
Give  otbms  riches,  power,  and  stationt 
'Tis  all  on  me  a  usurpation. 
I  have  no  title  to  aspire ; 
Yet,  when  you  sink,  I  seem  the  higher. 
In  Pope  I  cannot  read  a  line. 
But  with  a  sigh  I  wish  it  mine ; 
When  he  can  in  one  couplet  fix 
More  sense  than  I  can  do  in  six ; 
It  gives  me  such  a  jealous  fit, 
I  cry,  «  Pox  take  him  and  his  wit  V 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  vray. 
Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend. 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  I  was  bom  to  intfoduoe. 
Refined  it  first,  and  show'd  its  use. 
St.  John,  aa  well  as  Pnltenoy,  knows 
That  I  had  some  repute  ft  praee; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date. 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state. 
If  they  have  mortified  my  pride, 
And  made  me  throw  my  pen  aside ; 
If  with  such  talents  Heaven  has  bless'd  'cm. 
Have  I  not  reason  to  detest  'em  1 

To  all  my  foes,  dear  Fortune,  send 

Thy  gifts  I  but  never  to  my  friend : 

I  tamely  can  endure  the  first ; 

But  this  with  envy  makes  me  burst. 

rpurioos  rofpy.  eoBteiainfr  toi  Hims,  nadcr  th^  titl«  ef  ^Tb« 
Li  ftf  and  Chantter  of  I>r.  Swift."  araMiMi  mi  lamion  in  Anril 
i  t:<3  :  of  which  the  deaa  eompUinea  heaviW  io  a  letter  to  Mr. 
^HjjMe.  datad  May  lit ;  and  uotwithBtandin^  Hwift  Acknowledced 
o  that  letter  he  liad  written  "  a  poem  of  near  500  linei  apon 


masini  of  RoelMfDacaidi,  and  wee  a  kmy  time  about 
t  .**  many  readrfa  have  •apposed  (out  atteodinc  to  the  eiioam- 
tJ«nee  of  there  being  (wo  poenu  on  the  ■ubirci)  thut  the  dean 
,x»claiaiedthe  Fenet  on  hit  own  Ihath.  Thegennlne  venes 
uft^ing  l>eett  eominltled  to  the  care  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
'  Tl>e  Toael,"  aa  editkm  wm  ptlotvl  in  17SS-S,  in  which  more 
\*Mn  too  Unas  woiu  omitted.  J)r.  King  aligned  many  Jndid- 
>ca«  remaoos  (thoovh  aome  of  them  were  merely  temporary  and 
rrtadential)  Ibr  tte  mutilation :  but  they  were  ao  fkr  firon 
KtiafyfaK  Dr.  Swtfl.  that  a  eomptete  edition  was  immediately 
anatad  by  Faulkner,  with  tlie  dean'a  expreea  permiaakm. 
"taa  ]*o*sa»  aa  H  now  ataada  in  Chia  coUectton.  ia  afreoable  to 
Cr.  Faatkaei^a  eopy. 


Thus  much  may  eerve  by  way  of  prsem ; 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem. 

The  time  is  not  remote  when  I 
Must  bj  the  cottrse  of  naturs  die ; 
When  I  foresee,  my  speeial  frienda 
Will  try  to  4nd  their  private  e»da : 
And,  though  'tis  haidly  underatood 
Which  vray  my  death  can  do  them  good, 
Tet  thus,  methinks,  I  hear  them  speak : 
'<  See,  how  the  dean  begins  to  hreakl 
Poor  iiBiitleman^  he  dvoops  apaee  1 
You  plainly  find  it  in  his  faoe. 
That  old  vertige  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead. 
Besides,  his*  memory  decsiya  r 
He  recoUeots  not  what  he  eays ; 
He  cannot  call  his  friends  to  mind : 
Forgets  the  plaee  where  last  he  dilied  \ 
Plies  vou  with  stories  o'er  and  o'er ; 
He  told  them  fifty  times  before. 
How  doee  he  faney  we  ein  sit 
To  hear  his  out^of-liuhion  witi 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who  for  hie  wine  will  bear  his  Jokeai 
Faith !  he  must  make  bis  stories  shorter. 
Or  change  his  comrades  once  a  qtmrter : 
In  half  the  time  be  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found. 

**  For  poetry  he's  past  his  prime ; 
He  takeean  hour  to  find  a  rhyme; 
Hit  fire  is  out,  his  wit  decay'd. 
Hit  ftncy  sunk,  hii  Muse  a  Jade« 
I'd  have  him  throw  away  his  pen ;— > 
But  there's  no  talking  toaome  men !" 
And  then  their  tenderness  appears 
By  adding  largely  to  my  yeiin ; 
<<  He's  older  &an  he 'would  be  reekon'd. 
And  well  rememben  Charles  the  Second. 
He  hardly  driaks  a  pint  of  wine ; 
And  that,  I  doubt,  is  no  good  aign. 
His  stomach  too  begins  to  fcil : 
Last  year  we  thought  Mm  strong  and  hale ; 
But  now  he's  quite  another  thing : 
I  vrish  he  may  hold  out  till  spring!'* 
They  hug  themselves,  and  reeson  thus : 
**  It  is  not  yet  so  bad  with  us !" 

In  such  a  case  they  talk  In  tropes. 
And  by  their  fears  express  their  hopes. 
Some  great  misfortune  to  portend* 
No  enemy  can  match  a  friend. 
With  all  the  kindnem  they  profess. 
The  merit  of  a  lucky  guess 
(When  daily  how«d'yes  eome  of  course. 
And  servanti  answer,  '^Woiae  and  woiae!*') 
Wotild  please  them  better  than  to  tell 
Thatt  ••  God  be  praised,  the  dean  is  vrelL" 
Then  he  who  prophesied  the  best 
Approves  his  fn'esight  to  the  rest: 
*•  You  know  I  always  fear'd  the  worst, 
And  often  told  you  so  at  first.'* 
He*d  rather  choose  that  I  should  die 
Than  hiaprediefion  ptwe  a  lie. 
Not  one  foretells  I  shall  recover ; 
But  all  agree  to  give  me  over. 

Yet,  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send ! 
What  hearty  prayers  that  I  should  mend ! 
Inquire  what  regimen  I  kept ; 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept  1 
And  more  lament  when  I  was  dead 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  mv  bed. 

My  good  companions,  never  fear ; 
For*  though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
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Though  your  prognottict  nm  too  fiat^ 

They  must  be  reiiiBed  at  Ust. 
Behold  the  fatal  day  arrive  I 

*<  How  is  the  dean  V— <*  He's  just  alive.** 

Now  the  departing  prayer  is  read ; 

<•  He  hardly  breathes."  — «The  dean  is  dead.*' 
Before  the  passing  bell  begun* 

The  news  through  half  the  town  is  run. 

**  O !  may  we  all  for  death  prepare ! 

What  has  he  leftl  and  who's  his  heirl" 

**  1  know  no  more  than  what  the  news  is ; 

'Tis  all  bequeathed  to  public  uses.">— 

**  To  public  uses !  there's  a  whim ! 

What  had  the  public  done  for  him  1 

Mere  envy,  avarice*  and  pride : 

He  gave  it  all— but  first  he  died. 

And  had  the  dean,  in  all  the  nation. 

No  worthy  friendf  no  poor  relation  t 

So  ready  to  do  strmngers  good, 

Forgetting  his  own  flesh  and  blood  t" 

Now  Grub-street  wits  are  all  employ'd : 
With  elegies  the  town  is  doy'd : 

Some  paragraph  in  every  paper 

To  curse  the  dean  or  bless  the  drapier. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fiune, 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame : 
'*  We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice ; 
But  he  would  never  take  advice. 
Had  he  been  ruled,  for  aught  appears. 
He  might  have  lived  these  twenty  years  * 
For  when  we  open'd  him  we  found 
That  all  his  vital  parts  were  sound." 

From  Dublin  soon  to  London  spread, 
'Tis  told  at  court  •«  the  dean  is  dead."* 
And  lady  Suflblk,^  in  the  spleen. 
Runs  laughing  up  to  tell  the  queen. 
The  queen,  so  gracious,  mild,  and  good. 
Cries,  <*  Is  he  gone !  'tis  time  he  should. 
He's  dead,  you  say ;  then  let  him  rot : 
I'm  glad  the  meddiF  were  forgot. 
I  promised  him,  I  own ;  but  when  t 
I  only  was  the  princess  then ; 
But  now,  as  consort  of  the  king, 
Tou  know  'tis  quite  another  thing." 
Now  Chartres,^  at  sir  Robert's  levee. 
Tells  with  a  sneer  the  tidings  heavy ; 
'*  Why,  if  he  died  without  his  shoes,' 
Cries  Bob,«  *<  I'm  sorry  for  the  news : 
O,  were  the  wretch  but  living  still. 
And  in  his  place  my  good  friend  Will !' 
Or  had  a  mitre  on  his  head, 
Prorided  Bolingbrokev  were  dead !" 
Now  Curll^  his  shop  from  rubbish  drains : 
Three  genuine  tomes  of  Swifts  remains ! 
And  then,  to  make  them  pass  the  glibber. 
Revised  by  Tibbalds,  Moore,  and  Cibber.  • 

•  T\m  dean  tappossd  hiOMelf  to  die  in  Inland,  whei*  he  wm 
bora. 

^  Mm  Hovrud,  at  one  time  a  favourite  with  the  d<^ii. 

•  The  medals  were  to  be  sent  to  the  dean  la  four  mouths ;  but 
•    •    •    •    • 

'  Chartres,  an  inihrnmii  asoiiiidrel.  growa  tnm  «  Hootboy  to  a 
prodlsioos  fortune,  both  In  England  snd  SciitUnd. 

•  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  chief  minialer  of  rtate.  treated  the 
dean  in  17S6  with  mat  distinction  ;  Invited  him  to  dinner  at 
Cheltfea,  with  the  dean's  friends  dioaen  on  Durpose ;  appointed 
an  hour  to  talk  with  him  on  Ireland*  to  which  kingdom  and 
people  the  dean  found  him  no  great  friend. 

'  Mr.  Winiiim  Pultn«7.  from  being  »ir  Robert's  intimate 
friend,  detcetiag  hisadminislration,  opposed  his  measures,  and 
Jotned  with  my  lord  BoUngbroke. 

s  Henry  St.  John,  lord  viscount  Rolingbroke,  secretary  of 
state  to  quacn  Anne,  of  blessed  memory. 

^  CurU  hath  been  the  most  infamous  Ixtokseller  of  any  age 
ur  country. 

'  Three  rtupid  verse- writers  in  Londuo  \  the  last,  to  thesliune 
of  ihe  court  and  the  disgraee  to  wit  and  leaniiog.  was  made 
at.  '  . 
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He'll  treat  me  as  he  does  aiy  bettm^ 

Publish  my  wiU,  my  life,  my  lettett> 

Revive  the  libels  bom  to  die ; 

Which  Pope  must  bear  as  wdi  sb  i. 
Here  shift  the  scene,  to  lepreaeBt 

How  those  I  love  my  death  ument. 

Poor  Pope  would  grieve  a  month,  and  Gay 

A  week,  and  Arbnthnot  •  day. 
St.  John  himself  wiU  scaxee  Ibrfaear 

To  bite  his  pen  and  drop  a  tear. 

The  rest  wiU  give  a  shrug,  snd  cry, 

"  I'm  sorry — but  we  all  must  die  t" 
lndiff?renee,  dad  in  Wisdom's  guise, 

All  fortitude  of  mind  supplies : 

For  how  can  stony  bowels  m^ 

In  those  who  never  pity  leltl 

When  we  are  lash'd,  they  kias  the  rod« 

Resigning  to  the  will  of  God. 
The  fooU,  my  juniors  by  a  year. 

Are  tortur'd  with  suspense  and  fear  9 
Who  wisely  thought  mv  age  •  screen. 
When  death  approach'd,  to  stand  betwees : 
The  screen  removed,  their  hearts  are  tRmUii^ ; 
They  mourn  for  me  without  diesemUing. 
My  female  friends,  whose  tender  hsails 
Have  better  leam'd  to  act  their  parts. 
Receive  the  news  in  doleful  damps : 
**  The  dean  is  dead :  (Pray,  whnt  is  tnuapst) 
Then  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  aoal  I 
(Ladies,  I'll  venture  for  the  vole.) 
Six  deans,  they  sav,  must  bear  the  pall: 
(I  wish  I  knew  what  king  to  call.) 
Madam,  yotur-huaband  wUI  attend 
The  funeral  of  so  good  a  friend. 
No,  madam,  'tis  a  shocking  sight ; 
And  he's  engaged  to-morrow  night : 
My  lady  Club  wiU  take  it  iU 
If  he  should  £ul  her  at  quadrille. 
He  loved  the  dean — (I  lead  a  heart)* 
But  dearest  friends,  they  say,  murt  part. 
His  time  vras  come :  he  ran  his  nee ; 
We  hope  he's  in  a  better  place." 

Why  do  we  grieve  that  fiienda  sfaookl  die! 
No  loss  more  easy  to  supply. 
One  year  is  past;  a  different  acenal 
No  further  mention  of  the  dean ; 
Who  now,  alas  I  no  more  is  miv'd 
Than  if  he  never  did  exist 
Where's  now  this  frvoitrite  of  Apollo  1 
Departed :— «nd  his  woika  moat  foUov ; 
Must  undergo  the  eommon  fate ; 
His  kind  of  wit  is  out  of  date. 

Some  country  sqnire  to  Lintot  goes. 
Inquires  for  •*  Swift  in  Terse  and  Prose." 
Says  Lintot,  "  I  have  heard  the  name ; 
He  died  a  year  ago."-^**  The  same." 
He  searches  all  the  shops  in  vain. 
'*  Sir,  you  may  find  them  in  Diiek4ane^ 
I  sent  them  with  a  load  of  hooka. 
Last  Monday,  to  the  pastry^>cook*s. 
To  fancy  they  could  Uve  a  year  I 
I  find  you're  but  a  stranger  here. 
The  dean  was  fiunous  in  his  time* 
And  had  a  kind  of  knack  at  rhyme. 
His  way  of  writing  now  ja  pasM 
The  town  has  got  a  better  taste : 
I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff. 
But  spick  and  span  J  have  enough. 
Pray  do  but  give  me  leave  to  show  'em ; 
Here's  Colley  Gibber's  birthday  poem. 


•  Cnrll,  notoriowdv  infaaHma  for 
and  last  wills  and  tastameiile  of  the  mMSOfty'im* 
state,  as  well  as  of  aU  the  rogues  whs  nita  ' 

k  Wliem  old  books  aro  aold. 
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This  ode  yottfwfir  yerte^-nHit^    • ' 
By  Stephen  Dookv  <ti|Mm  .tlM  i|ueeii. 
Then  here's  a  letter  flnelf  ^iin'd^ 
Against  the  CAftsraaa  and  hit  Mend : 
It  clearly  shorn  (htttmll*refleetimi" 
Oa  ministers  i84liMfliM9lkni.    •'  ^ 

Next,  bm^s  air  Bobert**  tfudlAtion,* 
And  Mr.  Henley's  taB»«rsitiMi>     f 
The  hawkers  hafn  not^ got  ttwni ' JK? 
Your  honour  please* to  hngf* U'seri 

"  Here's  Wofaiton*i^'ti«Rs;^e  twelfth  eiMtioii 
•Tis  read  by  etery  )>oKtid«n  :•  --  "  » 
The  countiy  msmbers, -when  iD  town,    ' 
To  all  their  boroughs  ««aA  th^m  <doWn ; 
You  neyer  met  a  thhig  so  wuMtV;- 
The  courtiers  have  tUeln  %U<by  heait  r  "    - 
Those  maidJ  of  hohoor'  who  cUn  iread 
.^e  Uught  to  use  thedi  lb)*  th«|p«r0tfd.i  '^^  ■ 
The  leTerend  authof^i  gobd  fttfentioft  -- 
Has  been  rewaodediwitb-v  pmaiotl*^'  ' 
He  does  an  honour  to  bit  gewti,     •    t  y    -  . 
By  braTely'ranilliig'priesteraft«tl«mi : 
He  show%  «s  sore  as  €K>d*8  tn  GfowBsster, 
That  Moses  ww^argiiaild  fiApestOf  ;f 
That  all  his  aifMles\f«T«'ehe«t9,  '' •  '- 
Perform'd  as  jttggtevi  do*t)feftf  featt'!  >'  "* 
The  church  hod  v«v«r  M6k  t  Wrti^'i  ■    - 
A  shame  bBihar not ^t  ft  mtlr6l^  > 

Suppose  me  dssd !  a&Atheii  suppose 
A  club  assembled  at  ths^llMft  V     >  • 
Where,  from  dfciOsttise'oflMs'Mfld^at, 
I  (ffow  the  subjtet'  of  their  char;'     ** 
And  while  they  tsss  wy  titnieHiboiil,  ^  >    ' 
With  fsTour  some  an^t'Sdme' without, 
One  quite  indiffaretRt  hf^  the  cause 
My  character  impaftlal  draws ;    ' 

"  The  dean,  if  we  bslle^e  flfport, 
Was  nerer  ill  receittd  a*  cottTt. 
As  lor  his  works  4ii  TsrM  sifd-pitMe, 
I  own  myselfnojwige'df  those ;  - 
Nor  can  I  tell  what  criHes  thought  'en : 
But  this  I  know,  all  peopU  bought  'em. 
As  with  m  moral  view  design'd  • 
To  cure  the  vices  of  maaklnd :    * 
Hi»  vein,  ironically  grave, 
Eaposed  the  fool  and  ladiM  Ihs  kntve. 
To  steal  a  hint  was^iMver  knoWH, 
But  what  he  writ  was  all>faiS(Mli.  - 

*'  He  never  thov^ht  an'  1lott6«fr  d«h«'Mra 
Because  a  dakewas  pR>ttdte  own  him  ; 
Would  rather  slip  iaUk  «tid«hoos«   * 
To  ulk  with  wits  in  dirCy  shMs  r 
Despised  the  fools  "wMi  Marr  Md^rtcts, 
80  often  sees  mreSilBg'OhirtPeiw' "  ' 
He  never  courted  taaM  In  statleii,' 
Nor  persons  held  tetidikifrtttion ;  *' 
Of  no  man's  greatassa  was'ttflMid, 
Because  he.  sought  lot  no  manSi  aid. 
Though  trusted  lout- in  ^af  afibirs, 
He  ^ve  himself  no' haughty  airit ' 
Without  regarding  private  endS)  > 
Spent  all  his  credit  Ibr  btsfrieiMis  ;'• 
And  only  chose  the  vi^ae-and  good;' 
So  flatterers ;  noalUes  in  blood : 
But  succoor'd  virtue  in^distress,  <  • 
And  seldom  fail'd  of  good  sueeeas; 


WAlnole  had  a  wt  of  pattr  acrtbhlen,  «bo  did  aathiag  bat' 
to>  in  ni*  drfwica.     .  ...  .  1 

Henley,  a  eWfymao^  who,  wasting  bnth9ieriian4  luck  tO| 
l»rypei  nxent,  or  even  to  Itgf  p  hit  curacy  in  th»  eiitAMi#hea 
rrh.  fovmart  a  aaw  oonvennck,  which  hecaUml  an  Oratory. 
WolsSffTi,  ■  nlsigjriaan.  aha  fur  ssnt  of  Isnad,  in  aevaral 
ti*^*.  in  tha  okmS  bkaphamow  manner*  attsmiHed  to  ton 
•*«viofV*s>nind«ai8teridkols«   ^  •  . 

WotoSoo  i«  hsre  oosftranded  wHh  Woolacton. 

VOL.*     I* 


I   ^. 


J 


I  'I  »  #   '    • 


As  numbers  tgHbsir- hlHi tmwrowtty '  '  **' 
Who  but  for  him  had>4M^etr  ilnMiB9Wtt> 
<*  With  princes  kept  v^ue  ddesrbm. 
But  never  stood  In  ai^  before  'Md. 
He  fbUow'd  Datid^  lesKoir]«sl»   • 
In  ^ilaato «esini post  Uitr trust:  ' 
And  would  you  wtmk»'Mio  tmlf  se^r* 
Provoke  him  with'a'slav«'in<]^tbwfc  (>'  - ' 
The  Irish  senkte-'if-]poun«sied,'^  '«     '    '* 
With  whatlnpttieiiee  hc^dethdlilfd !  •  ^ 
Fair  Libumt  was  all  Mr  ory^  *   -    '* 

I  For  her  he  stood* ptfeparedTto^dls ; 
For  her  he  boldly -sCod^  aloiur; 
For  her  he  oft^-eaEfOsed  his  6wn;' '  1  «- 
Two  kingdoms,^  J ustlrfiMstien  \td^ 
Had  set  a  price  u^hW  head  ^  ' 
But  not  a  traitsr  osnlil-biilbQnd    ■'*' 
To  sell  him  iot  sir  hhudted  'pwaridi  "*  ' 
**  Had  he  but  spaxbd  histQngafr-aitd'pen, 

'  He  might  haveioab  Uksrofhsf  men  ^ 
But  pow^  mkB  aeter  in*  his  shvught. 
And  wealth  he  valaed  nota  grott : 
Ingratitude  he  often  iscmd,  "'   "   *': 
And  pitied  thosrurhoRieanC  thensKand : 
But  kept  the  tcnorof'his  tDiad,' "f  ^     '  ' 
To  merit  well  of  liii—lliill  r-   ■■     >  • 
Nor  made  a  aaorlAe8«f<tliDSB'*  •"  •'  •  • 
Who  still  were  trar^'te'ipielHeiUsffiaes. 
He  labour'dajBBma  ftoitlessihiv^n  ••    • 
To  reooneiief^is  mends  iwpe^rarq  *•  '• 

!  Saw  mischief  by  «  Actio wibitfwiag, 

;  While  they  pdttised^aebethes's  tfaia. 

'  But  findingfai^'WBS ali  hia  oase^  ti 
He  left  the  cotM  ln-«nnse'desptlr,* .       • 

t      **  And  oh !  how.  sharf  as^'boulaii'^Miemes ! 

J  Here  ended  aUe«rfokisil>iirc«ms. 

'  What  St.  Jolni's'sUUtin-stsAsraftsnv"  • '    < 

-  What  Ormbttd's  ^albniv  OalbrdVearas^   )  * 

-  To  save  their einkiAg*  eolnilfyleiit,' 

.  Was  all  destroy'dtbj'one-Vfeittii  ^*  th 
Too  soon  that  |)0ecieus*life  w»dhded 
t  On  which  alone  our  steal  >dBpend^].i^ii    •  / 
I  When  up  a  dangeronsiadHMi  'starts,* 
•  With  wrath  antLvengeasiee'in  their  4iearts ; 
I  By  solemn  league aadeovsnant boluMlY^ 
To  ruin,  Blaugfaler«'aad  cAnfodad  \ 
'  To  turn  religiMi  ta-alkbls^      -    '  -.»     ■ 
'  And  make  ths^guTemraent'a  Bab^  ;" 
!  Pervert  the  laws^-disfiaus  dia>giwii»' 
Corrupt  the  seaile^'BOb'tbe  ero^sn  ; 
To  sacrifice  Old  Engladd's  gloryv'     ^ 
And  make  hef  iitfaBioBSM  siery : . 
;  When  suofa  %.  ttsinpiar  shook «tfae  land*  1 
'  How  could  ungnwded  Virtue  stand  %     '  • 
'  With  honor,  griefi^dsspain tfas  dtfan     ' 
;  Beheld  the  dire  dsatrustive^csttSi:'  '  1 
His  friends  in  exile  or  the  Tower, 
Himself 'witUii  thefnlwil  loffwwerr 
Pursued  hy  base  enTenom'd  pens 
Far  Xf\i  Q»%  land  .p(  iwU  #i4.jC^08  ; 


»/ 


/4« 


»  Dr*  Asbny»iftths«bas^.or  Jdiiiidit)ilb«lsllar,all«r  havjas 
vimmerated  the  fHsnda  with  whoai  tksdsaa  iired  ia  the  greal- 
e«i  iutimafly.  aiery  handaooMly  a^ita  (hia  |ia«ase  to  hlmwlf . 

^  Id  1743  tba  mwan  waai^vaUed  sath,  by  an  'addfwn  twm 


the  hooM  of  Ionia. in-  finslaaA*.  to  9«bliik  a  pwabBatioB, 
promiung  300/.  to  diicovertho  author  ofaMuaphlet  oallrd  "  The 
HMic  Sfirit  of  the  fThigt  ;'*  and  to  Iialaad,  in  Um  yaar  n>4, 
lord  Caitoiet.  ■*  his  tr*  ooaimff  toto  the  gotorstawit,  waa  pi«- 
vailed  onto  HSas  a.prorlaisatWMi  for  piaMwbJMi  thalifcaiaaaid 
of  300/.  to  any  petaon  who  would  diwnycs  tho  aulhor  of  a  pam« 
pMet  eal^Ud  "  fh^Jh^mm^*  »m^h  JUtter." 

•  Queen  Anne's  minlaUy  fslL  tn  Tarianw  fkom  the  flmt  year 
afler  it*  soaMseaeMSiat 

*  In  the  heii^ht  of  tha  quarrel  between  the  minirten  the  qnem 
died.  Aug.  J,  n  14. 

,  •  On  .the  queen's  deouis  the  WhiiEB  w«s  lirtusad  to  power. 
'  Upon  the  queen's  death  the  dean  rctamed  to  Dublin 
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A  servile  race  in  folly  nurfed, 

Who  truckle  most  when  treated  worst. 

'*  By  innocence  and  resolution, 
He  bore  continual  persecution, 
While  numbers  to  preferment  rose 
Whose  merits  were  to  be  his  foes ; 
When  even  his  own  familiar  friends. 
Intent  upon  their  private  ends, 
Like  renegadoes  now  he  feels 
Against  him  lifting  up  their  heels. 

**  The  dean  did  by  his  pen  defeat 
An  infamous  destructive  cheat;* 
Taught  fools  their  interest  how  to  know, 
And  gave  them  arms  to  ward  the  blow. 
Envy  has  own'd  it  vras  his  doing 
To  save  that  hapless  land  from  ruin ; 
While  they  who  at  the  steerage  stood, 
And  reap'd  the  profit,  sought  his  blood. 

**  To  save  them  from  their  evil  fate, 
In  him  was  held  a  crime  of  state. 
A  wicked  monster  on  the  bench  ,>> 
Whose  fury  blood  could  never  quench ; 
As  vile  and  profligate  a  villain 
As  modem  Scroggs  or  old  Tresilian  f 
Who  long  all  justice  had  discarded, 
Nor  fear'd  he  God,  nor  msn  regarded, 
Yow'd  on  the  dean  his  rage  to  vent» 
And  make  him  of  his  zeal  repent : 
But  Heaven  his  innocence  defends, 
The  grateful  people  stand  his  friends ; 
N  ot  strains  of  law,  nor  Judge's  frown, 
Nor  topics  brought  to  please  the  crown, 
Nor  witness  hired,  nor  jury  pick'd, 
Prevail  to  bring  him  in  convict. 

'*  In  exlle,*^  with  a  steady  heart. 
He  spent  his  life's  declining  part, 
Where  folly,  pride,  and  faction  sway. 
Remote  from  St.  John,  Pope,  and  Gay.^ 
His  friendships  there,  to  few  confined. 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind ; 
No  fools  of  rank,  a  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  for  lords  indeed  : 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power, 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower ; 
He  would  have  held  it  a  disgrace 
If  such  a  wretch  had  known  his  face. 

■  Wood,  •  hardware-man  tnxm  England,  had  a  patent  for 
coining  copper  halfpence  for  Ireland,  to  the  Bom  of  108,000/. 
which,  in  the  conaequence,  mxut  have  left  that  kingdom  with- 
out gold  or  rilver. 
h  Whitshed  was  then  chief-^uatice. 

"  Sir  William  Scroggs,  chief -justice  of  the  king's  bench  in 
the  reign  of  king  Chanes  II.,  and  sir  Robert  IVesillan,  chief- 
justice  of  England  in  the  time  of  Richard  II. 
^  In  Ireland,  which  he  had  reason  to  call  a  place  of  exile. 
•  "  Alas,  poor  deau  1  his  only  scope 

Was  to  be  held  a  misanthrupe. 

This  into  gen'ral  odium  drew  him. 

Which  if  he  liked,  much  good  may't  do  him. 

liis  teal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes. 

But  discontent  against  the  times  : 

For  had  we  made  him  timely  offers 

To  raise  his  post  or  fill  his  coffers, 

Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down. 

Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown. 

For  party  he  would  scarce  have  bled : — 

I  say  no  more — because  he's  dead. — 

What  writings  has  he  left  behind  ? 

I  hear,  they're  of  a  different  kind ; 

A  few  in  verse ;  but  most  in  nrose — 

Some  high-flown  pamphlets,  I  suppose  ;— 

AU  scribbled  in  the  worst  of  times. 

To  palliate  his  ftiend  Ozlbrd's  crimes ; 

To  praiM  qneen  Anne,  nay  mora,  defend  her. 

As  never  ikv'ring  the  pretender ; 

Or  libels  yet  ooooeal'd  from  sight. 

Against  the  conrt  to  show  his  spite  : 

Perhaps  his  travels,  part  the  third ; 

A  lie  at  ev'ry  seeond  word- 
Offensive  to  a  loyal  ear  :<— — 

But — not  one  sermon,  yon  may  swear.** 


On  rural  squires,  that  kingdom's  baae. 

He  vented  oft  his  wrath  in  vain; 

♦••••♦♦  squires  to  market  brooght, 

Who  sell  their  souls  and  «***  for  nought. 

The  «••«♦•  go  joyful  back. 

The  ***  the  church  their  tenants  rack, 

Go  snacks  with  ♦♦•••♦• 

And  keep  the  peace  to  pick  up  fees*, 

In  every  job  to  have  a  share, 

A  gaol  or  turnpike  to  repair; 

And  turn  the  tax  for  public  roads. 

Commodious  to  their  own  abodes. 

**  Perhaps  I  may  allow  the  dean 
Had  too  much  satire  in  his  vein. 
And  seem'd  determined  not  to  starve  it. 
Because  no  i^  could  more  deserve  it. 
Yet  malice  never  was  his  aim ; 
He  lash'd  the  vice,  but  spared  the  name; 
No  individual  could  resent. 
Where  thousands  equally  were  meant; 
His  satire  points  at  no  defect 
But  what  all  mortals  may  correct ; 
For  he  abhorred  that  senseless  tribe 
Who  call  it  humour  when  they  gibe : 
He  spared  a  hump  or  crooked  nose. 
Whose  owners  set  not  up  for  beaux. 
True  genuine  dulness  moved  his  pity. 
Unless  it  ofier'd  to  be  witty. 
Those  who  their  ignorance  conleis'd 
He  ne'er  offended  with  a  jest ; 
But  laugh*d  to  hear  an  idiot  quote 
A  verse  from  Horace  leam'd  by  rote.* 

**  He  knew  a  hundred  pleasing  stories, 
With  all  the  turns  of  Whigs  and  Tories; 
Was  cheerful  to  his  dying  day. 
And  friends  would  let  him  have  his  wsv. 

**  He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad ; 
And  show'd  by  one  satiric  touch 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much. 
That  kingdom  he  had  left  his  debtor, 
I  wish  it  soon  may  have  a  better.'*'* 


VERSES  SENT  TO  THE  DEAN  OX  HIS 
BIRTH-DAY. 

WITH   PINB'8   HOSACX,    FINBLT  BOCND. 
BT   DB.   J.   SICAN.c 

(Honee  spcaUog). 

You'VB  read,  sir,  in  poetic  strain. 

How  Varus  and  the  Mantuan  swain 

Have  on  my  birthday  been  invited, 

(But  I  was  forced  in  verse  to  write  it,) 

Upon  a  plain  repast  to  dine. 

And  taste  my  old  Campanian  wine ; 

But  I,  who  all  punctilios  hate, 

Though  long  familiar  with  the  great, 

Nor  glory  in  my  reputation. 

Am  come  without  an  invitation; 

And  though  Tm  used  to  right  Falemisn, 

ril  deign  for  once  to  taste  lemian ; 

But  fearing  that  yon  might  dispute 

(Had  I  put  on  my  commoii  suit) 

My  breeding  and  my  polatesse, 

I  visit  in  my  birthday  dress: 

My  coat  of  purest  Turkey  red. 

With  gold  embroidery  richly  spread ; 

>  Vice,  if  H  e'er  can  be  ah«di*d. 
Must  bo  or  ridienled  er  laih'd. 
If  ipoa  resent  it,  who's  to  blaase  ? 
He.'neifher  knew  you  nor  your  ««■!& 
'   Should  vice  expect  to  <Scsape  rrink«. 
Baeaaae  Us  owner  is  a  dnke  ? 
^  And,  aliK6  you  dread  DO  ftirtberlsshcs. 
Methinks  you  may  forgive  his  adm^ 
«  This  ingenious  yoan;  genUeman  was  nnirtiasielv  o? 
dered  in  Italy. 
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To  which  I've  sure  as  good  pretensions 

As  Irish  lords  who  starve  on  pensions. 

What  though  proud  ministers  of  state 

Did  at  your  antechamber  wait; 

What  though  vour  Oxfords  and  your  St.  Johns, 

Have  at  your  levee  paid  attendance ; 

And  Peterborow  and  great  Ormond, 

With  many  chiefs  who  now  are  dormant, 

Have  laid  aside  the  general's  staff 

And  public  cares,  with  you  to  laugh ; 

Yet  I  some  friends  as  good  can  name, 

Nor  less  the  darling  sons  of  fame ; 

For  sure  my  Follio  and  Mecenas 

Were  as  good  statesmen,  Mr.  Dean,  as 

Either  your  Bolingbroke  or  Harley, 

Though  they  made  Lewis  beg  a  parley  ; 

And  as  for  Mordaunt,  your  loved  hero, 

I'll  match  him  with  my  Drusus  Nero. 

You'll  boast,  perhaps,  your  favourite  Pope, 

But  Virgil  is  as  gooid,  I  hope. 

I  own  indeed  I  can't  get  any 

To  equal  HeUham  and  Delany ; 

Since  Athens  brought  forth  Socrates, 

A  Grecian  isle,  Hippocrates ; 

Since  Tully  lived  before  my  time. 

And  Gralen  blessM  another  clime. 

You*ll  plead,  perhaps,  at  my  request, 
To  be  admitted  as  a  guest, 
"Your  hearing's  bad!" — But  why  such  feant 
I  speak  to  eyes,  and  not  to  ears ; 
And  for  that  reason  wisely  took 
The  form  you  see  me  in — a  book. 
Attacked  by  slow  devouring  moths. 
By  rage  of  barbarous  Huns  and  Goths ; 
By  Bentley*8  notes,  my  deadliest  foes, 
By  Creech*a  rhymes,  and  Dunster*s  prose  ; 
I  found  my  boasted  wit  and  fire 
In  their  rude  hands  almost  expire : 
Yet  still  they  but  in  vain  assail'd ; 
For,  had  their  violence  prevail'd. 
And  in  a  blast  destroyed  my  frame. 
They  would  have  pailly  miss'd  their  aim : 
Since  all  my  spirit  in  thy  page 
Defies  the  Vandals  of  this  age. 
Tts  yours  to  save  these  small  remains 
from  future  pedant^s  muddy  brains, 
\nd  fix  zny  long  uncertain  fate, 
fou  best  know  how — **  which  way  1" — ^Transl^te. 

EPIORAM  BY  MR.  BOWYER. 

ISTENDBD    TO    BB   PLACED  UNDEB  THE   HEAD   OP 
OULLIVEB.      1733. 

Hers  learn  from  moral  truth  and  wit  refined, 
low  vice  and  folly  have  debased  mankind; 
trong  sense  and  humour  arm  in  virtue's  cause ; 
'hus  her  great  rotary  vindicates  her  laws : 
^hile  bold  and  free  the  glowing  colours  strike ; 
lame  not  the  picture,  if  the  picture's  like.** 

ON  PSYCHE.' 

two  afternoon  for  oar  Psyche  inquire, 

tea-kettle'a  on,  and  her  smock  at  the  fire : 

catering,  ao  SMStive ;  so  busy,  so  idle ; 

ch  has  she  most  need  of,  a  spur  or  a  bridle  1 

I  a  greyhound  outruns  the  whole  pack  in  a  race, 

would  rather  be  hang'd  than  he'd  leave  a  warm 

ice. 

^ves  you  auch  plenty,  it  puts  you  in  pain ; 

ever  with  prudence  takes  care  of  the  main. 

lease  yoa«  ahe  knows  how-  to  choose  a  nice  bit, 

ler  taste  ia  almost  as  refined  as  her  wit. 

a  very  iagtafeos  lady,  laother  to  Uieaalhor  of 


rs.  Si 

f m  at  p.  •»• 


To  oblige  a  good  friend  she  will  trace  every  market, 
It  would  do  your  heart  good  to  see  how  she  will 

cark  it. 
Yet  beware  of  her  arts,  for  it  plainly  appears 
She  saves  half  her  victuals  by  feedixig  your  ears. 

THE  DEAN  AND  DUKE.     1734. 

Jambs  Bbtdoes  and  the  dean  had  long  been  friends; 

James  is  beduked  ;*  of  course  their  friendship  ends  : 

But  sure  the  dean  deserves  a  sharp  rebuke. 

For  knowing  James  to  boast  he  knows  the  duke. 

Yet,  since  just  Heaven  the  duke's  ambition  mocks. 

Since  all  he  got  by  fraud  is  lost  by  stocks. 

His  wings  are  clipped :  he  tries  no  more  in  vain 

With  bands  of  fiddlers  to  extend  his  train. 

Since  he  no  more  can  build,  and  plant,  and  revel, 

The  duke  and  dean  seem  near  upon  a  level. 

O !  wert  thou  not  a  duke,  my  good  duke  Humphry, 

From  bailififs  claws  thou  scarce  could'st  keep  thy 

bum  free. 
A  duke  to  know  a  dean!  go,  smooth  thy  crown : 
Thy  brother^  (far  thy  better)  wore  a  gown. 
Well,  but  a  duke  thou  art ;  so  pleased  the  king : 
O !  would  his  mijesty  but  add  a  string ! 

WRITTEN  BY  DR.  SWIFT, 

ON   HIS  OWN   DEAPNBSS,<:   IN   SEPTEMBEB,    1734. 

Vertioinosus,  inops,  surd  us,  male  gratus  amicis ; 
Non  campana  sonans,  tonitru  non  ab  Jove  missum. 
Quod  mage  mirandum,  saltem  si  credere  fas  est, 
Non  clamosa  meas  mulier  Jam  percntit  aures. 

THE  DEAN'S  COMPLAINT  TRANSLATED 
AND  ANSWERED. 

DOCTOR.^ 

Deaf,  giddy,  helpless,  left  alone. 

ANSWER, 

Except  the  first,  the  fiiult's  your  own. 

DOC. — ^To  all  my  friends  a  burden  grown. 

ANS.-^Because  to  few  you  will  be  shown. 

Give  them  good  wine  and  meat  to  stnil^ 
Tou  may  have  company  enough. 

DOC. — ^No  more  I  hear  my  charch*s  bell 
Than  if  it  rang  out  for  my  knell. 

ANs. — Then  write  and  read,  'twill  do  as  welU 

DOC. — ^At  thunder  now  no  more  I  staitt 
Than  at  the  rumbling  of  a  cart. 

ANS. — ^Think  then  of  thunder  when  you  f— t. 

DOC. — Nay,  what^s  incredible,  alack  I 

No  more  I  hear  a  woman's  clack. 

AN 8. — A  woman's  clack,  if  I  have  skill. 

Sounds  somewhat  like  a  throwster's  mill ; 
But  louder  than  a  bell  or  thunder : 
That  does,  I  own,  increase  my  wonder. 

EPIGRAM  BY  MR.  BOWYER. 

*'  IN   8TLLABAM   L0N6AM    IN   VOCE   VSBTIOIN0SU8 
A.    D.   SWIFT  COBBEPTAJI." 

MusARUM  antistes,  Phcebi  numerosus  alumnus, 
Yix  omnes  numeros  Vertiginosus  habet. 

Intentat  charo  capiti  vertigo  ruinam : 
Oh !  servet  cerebro  nata  Minerva  caput. 

Vertigo  nimium  longa  est,  divina  poeta ; 
Dent  tibi  Pierides,  donet  Apollo,  brevem. 

•  James  Brydges  wucrested  duke  of  ClMBdot,  April  80, 17lf 
^  The  hoD.  Hrary  Bnrdges,  archdeacoa  of  Bocheiler. 

•  Thaw  UoM  ware  rmumI  on  has  table  whan  his  aerraat 
brought  up  hb  dinnar.  Mn.  Ridgewmy,  hit  houiekaaMr.  ra- 
qnacled  a  copy  of  tham,  and  tha  dMB  immediaialy  gava  bar  IIm 
papar. 
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VERSES  FOR  FRUIT-WOM EN—ON  A  SPANIEL— &c. 


THE  DEAN'S  MANNER  OF  LIVING. 
On  rainy  days  alone  I  dine 
Upon  a  chick  and  pint  of  wine. 
On  rainy  days  I  dine  alone, 
And  pick  my  chicken  to  the  bone  ; 
But  this  my  servants  much  enrages. 
No  scraps  remain  to  save  board-wages. 
In  weather  fine  I  nothing  spend, 
But  often  sponge  upon  a  friend ; 
Yet,  where  he's  not  so  rich  as  I, 
I  pay  my  club,  and  so  good  bye. 

VERSES  MADE  FOR  FRUIT-WOMEN,  &c. 

APPLES. 

Comb  buy  my  fine  wares, 

Plums,  apples,  and  pears. 

A  hundred  a  penny, 

In  conscience  too  many : 

Come,  will  you  have  anyl 

My  children  are  seven, 

I  wish  them  in  heaven ; 

My  husband  a  sot. 

With  his  pipe  and  his  pot; 

Not  a  fiulhing  will  gain  them. 

And  I  must  maintain  them. 


Fresh  from  Malahide,' 

Better  never  was  tried. 
Come,  eat  them  with  pure  fresh  butter  and  ronshrd ; 
Their  bellies  are  soft,  and  as  white  as  ac«MUrt. 
Come,  sUpencc  a-doaen,  to  get  me  some  brrsd, 
Or,  like  my  own  herrings,  I  soou  shaU  be  dead. 

ORANGES. 

Come,  buy  my  fine  oranges,  sauce  for  yonr  teal, 
And  charming,  when  squeeaed  in  a  pot  of  brown  Je : 
Well  roasted,  with  sugar  and  wine  in  a  nijH 
They'll  make  a  sweet  bishop  when  gentlefoik«  rap. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Ripe  'sparagras, 
Fit  for  lad  or  lass, 
To  make  their  water  pass ; 
O,  'tis  a  pretty  picking 
With  a  tender  chicken ! 


ONIONS. 

Come,  follow  me  by  the  smell, 

Here  are  delicate  onions  to  sell; 

I  promise  to  use  you  well. 

They  make  the  blood  warmer, 

You'll  feed  like  a  farmer  ; 
For  this  is  every  cook's  opinion. 
No  savoury  dish  without  an  onion ; 
But,  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd. 
Your  onions  must  be  thoroughly  boil'd  : 

Or  else  you  may  spare 

Your  mistress  a  share, 
The  secret  will  never  be  Imovni : 

She  cannot  discover 

The  breath  of  her  lover, 
But  think  it  as  sweet  as  her  own. 


OYSTERS. 

Charmjng  oysters  I  cry  : 
My  masters  come  buy  : 
So  plump  and  so  fresh, 
So  sweet  is  their  fiesh, 
No  Colchester  oyster 
Is  sweeter  and  moister : 
Your  stomach  they  settle. 
And  rouse  up  yonr  mettle : 
They'll  make  you  a  dad 
Of  a  lass  or  a  lad  ; 
And  madam  your  wife 
They'll  please  to  the  life ; 
Be  she  barren,  be  she  old. 
Be  she  slut,  or  be  she  scold. 
Eat  my  oysters,  and  lie  near  her. 
She'll  be  fruitful,  never  fear  her. 


HERRINGS. 

Bk  not  sparing, 
Leave  off  swearing. 
Buy  my  herring 


ON  ROVER,  A  LADY'S  SPANIKL. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  A    PAINTER.* 

Happiest  of  the  spaniel  race, 
Painter,  vrith  thy  coloura  grace : 
Draw  his  forehead  large  and  high. 
Draw  his  blue  and  humid  eye ; 
Draw  his  neck  so  smooth  and  round, 
Little  neck  with  ribbons  bound ! 
And  the  muscly  swelling  breast. 
Where  the  Loves  and  Graces  rest ; 
And  the  spreading  even  back. 
Soft,  and  sleek,  and  glossy  black ; 
And  the  tail  that  gently  twines. 
Like  the  tendrils  of  the  vines ; 
And  the  silky  twisted  hair, 
Shadowing  thick  the  velvet  ear; 
Velvet  ears,  which,  hanging  low. 
O'er  the  veiny  temples  flow. 

With  a  proper  light  and  shade 
Let  the  winding  hoop  be  laid ; 
And  within  that  arching  bower, 
(Secret  circle,  m)'Btlc  power,) 
in  a  downy  slumber  place 
Happiest  of  the  spaniel  race; 
While  the  soft  respiring  dame. 
Glowing  with  the  soft^  flame. 
On  the  ravish'd  favourite  pours 
Balmy  dews,  ambrosial  showers. 
With  thy  utmost  skill  exprea 
Nature  in  her  richest  dress. 
Limpid  rivers  smoothly  flowing, 
Orchards  by  those  rivers  blowing; 
Curling  woodbine,  myrtle  shade, 
And  the  gay  enamell'd  mead ; 
Where  the  linnets  sit  and  sing, 
Little  sportlings  of  the  spring ; 
Where  the  breathing  field  and  grove 
Soothe  the  heart  and  kindle  love. 
Here  for  me,  and  for  the  Muse, 
Colours  of  resemblance  choose, 
Make  of  lineaments  divine, 
Daply  female  spaniels  shine, 
Pretty  fondlings  of  the  hir. 
Gentle  damsels'  gentle  care ; 
But  to  one  alone  impart 
All  the  flattery  of  thy  art. 
Crowd  each  feature,  crowd  each  ptet. 
Which  complete  the  desperate  ftee ; 
Let  the  spotted  wanton  dame 
Feel  a  new  resistless  flame ! 
Let  the  happiest  of  his  noe 
Win  the  fair  to  his  embrace. 
But  in  shade  the  rest  conceal^ 
Nor  to  sight  their  joys  reveal. 
Lest  the  pencil  and  the  Muse 
Loose  desires  and  thoughts  infose. 


_  (tor  «?*''•• 


•  Malnliide.  mar  Dnblin, 

)>  In  ridicols  of  Phillips'a  poem 


EPIGRAMS  ON  WINDOWS,  &c 
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EPIGRAMS  ON  WINDOWS. 

Sevend  of  thtm  written  in  172«. 
ON  A  WINDOW  AT  AN  INN. 

Wb  fly  froqi  luxury  and  wealth 
To  hardahips,  in  pursuit  of  health  ; 
From  generous  wines,  and  costly  fare, 
And  dosing  in  an  easy  chair  ; 
Pursue  the  goddess  Health  in  Tain, 
To  find  her  in  a  country  scene, 
And  everywhere  her  footsteps  trace. 
And  see  her  marks  in  every  face  ; 
And  still  her  farourites  we  meet. 
Crowding  the  roads  with  naked  feet 
But,  oh,  so  fidntly  we  pursue, 
We  ne'er  can  have  her  full  in  view. 


AT  AN  INN  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  glass,  hy  loTcra'  nonsense  hlurr'd, 
Dims  and  ohscures  our  sight ; 

So,  when  our  passions  Love  has  stirr'd. 
It  darkens  Reason's  light 


ANOTHER,  AT  CHB8TEB. 

The  church  and  clergy  here,  no  doubt. 

Are  very  near  a-ktn ; 
Both  weather-beaten  are  without. 

And  empty  both  within. 

ANOTBBB,  AT  CHESTER. 

Mt  landlord  is  civil. 
But  dear  as  the  d — 1 : 
Your  pockets  grow  empty 
With  nothing  to  tempt  ye  ; 
The  wine  is  so  sour, 
'TwiU  give  you  a  scour : 
The  beer  and  the  ale 
Are  mingled  with  stale. 
The  veal  is  such  carrion, 
A  dog  would  be  weary  on. 
AU  thu  I  have  felt. 
For  1  live  on  a  smelt 


Nor  party  fool  is  calUng  names, 

Or  dealing  crowns  to  George  and  James. 


ON   8BEINO   verses   WRITTEN  UPON   WINDOWS   AT 

INNS. 

The  sage,  who  said  he  should  be  proud 

Of  windows  in  his  breast. 
Because  he  ne'er  a  thought  allow'd 

That  might  not  be  confess'd ; 
His  window  scrawl'd  by  every  rake. 

His  breast  again  would  cover, 
And  &irly  bid  the  devil  take 

The  diamond  and  the  lover. 


ANOTHER. 

Bt  Satan  taught  all  conjurors  know 
Tour  mistress  in  a  glass  to  show, 

And  you  can  do  as  much  : 
In  this  the  devil  and  you  sgree ; 
None  e'er  made  verses  worse  than  he. 

And  thine,  I  swear,  are  such. 


ANOTHER,   AT  CHESTER. 

The  walls  of  this  town 

Are  full  of  renown. 
And  strangers  delight  to  walk  round  'em : 

Bnt  aa  Sjt  the  dwellers, 

Both  buyers  and  sellers, 
For  me,  you  may  hang  'em  or  drown  *em. 

AMOTHBR,    AT    HOLYHEAD.^ 

O  Neptune!  Neptune!  must  1  still 
Be  here  detain'd  against  my  Willi 
Is  this  your  justice,  when  I'm  come 
Above  two  hundred  miles  from  home ; 
O'er  mountains  steep,  o'er  dusty  plains, 
Half  choked  with  dust  half  drown'd  with  rains. 
Only  your  ^odship  to  implore 
To  let  me  kias  your  other  shore  t 
A  boon  so  smaU !  but  I  may  weep. 
While  you're,  like  Baal,  fast  asleep. 

lOTUEB,  WRmBN  UPON   A  WINDOW  WHERE  THERE 
WAS   NO  WRITING  BEFORE. 

ToAinui  to  my  stars,  I  once  can  sec 
A  window  here  from  seribbling  free ! 
Mere  no  conceited  coxcombs  pass. 
To  scratch  their  paltry  drabs  on  glass ; 

ThM*  vOTses  mn  umA  J K ;  but  vritlao,  as  it  i« 

>Mjmed,  in  Dr.  SwUt  b  huxA. 


ANOTHER. 

That  love  is  the  devil,  I'll  prove  when  required ; 

Those  rhymers  abundantly  show  it: 
They  swear  that  they  all  by  love  are  inspired, 

And  the  devil's  a  damnable  poet. 


TO  JANUS,  ON  NEW-YEAR'S  DAY. 

17f6. 

Two-rACBD  Janus,  god  of  Time ! 
Be  my  Phcebus  while  I  rhyme ; 
To  oblige  your  crony  Swift, 
Bring  our  dame  a  new-year's  gift ; 
She  has  got  but  half  a  face ; 
Janus,  since  thou  hast  a  brace, 
To  my  lady  once  be  kind, 
Give  her  half  thy  face  behind. 

God  of  Time,  if  you  be  wise, 
Look  not  with  your  future  eyes ; 
What  imports  thy  forward  sight  1 
Well,  if  you  could  lose  it  quite. 
Can  you  take  delight  in  viewing 
This  poor  isle's  [Ireland]  approaching  ruin, 
When  thy  retrospection  vast 
Bees  the  glorious  ages  past  1 
Happy  nation,  were  we  blind. 
Or  had  only  eyes  behind ! 

Drown  your  morals,  madam  cries, 
I'll  have  none  but  forward  eyes ; 
Prudes  decay'd  about  may  tack. 
Strain  their  necks  with  looking  back. 
Give  me  time  when  coming  on ; 
Who  regards  him  when  he's  gone  t 
By  the  dean  though  gravely  told. 
New  years  help  to  make  me  old ; 
Yet  I  find  a  new-year's  lace 
Burnishes  an  old-year's  face. 
Give  me  velvet  and  quadrille, 
I'll  have  youth  and  beauty  still. 


A  MOTTO  FOR  MR.  JASON  HA8ARD, 

WOOLLEN-DRAPER    IN    DUBLIN,   WHOSE   SIGN   WAS  THE 

GOLDEN    FLEECE. 

Jason,  the  valiant  prince  of  Greece, 

From  Colchis  brought  the  Golden  Fleece  : 

We  comb  the  wool,  refine  the  stuff, 

For  modem  Jasons  that's  enough. 

Oh!  could  we  tame  yon  watchful  dragon  [England], 

Old  Jason  would  have  less  to  brag  ou. 
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TO  A  FRIEND— CURATE'S  COMPLAINT— EPIGRAMS,  &c. 


TO  A  FRIEND, 

WHO  HAD  BEEN  MUCH  ABUSED  IN  DIPPERBNT  LIBELS. 

The  greatest  monarch  may  be  stabb'd  by  night* 
And  Fortune  help  the  murderer  in  his  flight; 
The  vilest  ruffian  may  commit  a  rape, 
Yet  safe  from  injured  innocence  escape ; 
And  Calumny,  by  working  under  ground. 
Can,  unrcTenged,  the  greatest  merit  wound. 

What's  to  be  done  1  Shall  wit  and  learning  choose 
To  lire  obscure,  and  have  no  fame  to  lose  1 
By  Censure  frighted  out  of  Honour's  road, 
Nor  dare  to  use  the  gifts  by  Heaten  bestow'd  1 
Or  fearless  enter  in  through  Virtue's  gate, 
And  buy  distinction  at  the  dearest  rate  1  ' 


CATULLUS  DE  LESBIA. 
Lesbia  mt  dicit  semper  male  ;  nee  tacet  unquam 
De  me.     Lesbia  me,  dispeream,  nisi  amat. 
Quo  signol  quia  sunt  totidem  mea :  deprecor  illam 
Assidue ;  Terum,  dispeream,  nisi  amo. 

Lbsbia  for  ever  on  me  rails, 
To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails. 
Now,  hang  me,  but  for  all  her  art, 
I  find  that  I  have  gain'd  her  heart. 
My  proof  is  this :  I  plainly  see 
The  case  is  Just  the  same  with  me ; 
I  curse  her  every  hour  sincerely, 
Tet,  hang  me,  but  I  love  her  dearly. 


ON  a 

CURATE'S  COMPLAINT  OF  HARD  DUTY. 
I  harch'd  three  miles  through  scorching  sand. 
With  seal  in  heart,  and  notes  in  hand  ; 
I  rode  four  more  to  Great  St  Mary, 
Using  four  legs,  when  two  were  weary : 
To  three  fair  virgins  I  did  tie  men 
In  the  close  bands  of  pleasing  Hymen  ; 
I  dipp'd  two  babes  in  holy  water, 
And  purified  their  mother  after. 
Within  an  hour  and  eke  a  half, 
I  preach'd  three  congregations  deaf ; 
Where,  thundering  out,  with  lungs  long-winded, 
I  chopp'd  so  fast,  that  few  there  minded. 
My  emblem,  the  laborious  sun, 
Saw  all  these  mighty  labours  done 
Before  one  race  of  his  was  run. 
All  this  perform'd  by  Robert  Hewit : 
What  mortal  else  could  e'er  go  through  it ! 


TO  BETTY, 

THE   GRISETTE.      17*30. 

Queen  of  wit  and  beauty,  Betty, 
Never  may  the  Muse  forget  ye, 
How  thy  face  charms  every  shepherd. 
Spotted  over  like  a  leopard  ! 
And  thy  freckled  neck,  display'd. 
Envy  breeds  in  every  maid ; 
Like  a  fly-blown  cake  of  tallow, 
Or  on  parchment  ink  turn'd  yellow ; 
Or  a  tawny  speckled  pippin, 
Shrivell'd  with  a  winter's  keeping. 

And  thy  beauty  thus  despatch'd. 
Let  me  praise  thy  wit  unmatch'd. 

Sets  of  phrases,  cut  and  dry, 
Evermore  thy  tongue  supply  ; 
And  thy  memory  is  loaded 
With  old  scraps  from  plays  exploded ; 
Stock'd  witli  repartees  and  jokes. 
Suited  to  all  christian  folks  : 
Shreds  of  wit  and  senseless  rhymes, 
Blunder'd  out  a  thousand  times ; 


Nor  wilt  thou  of  gifte  be  q»iing, 
Which  can  ne'er  be  worse  for  wearing. 
Picking  wit  among  collegians, 
In  the  playhouse  upper  regions  *, 
Where,  in  the  eighteen-pcnny  galler}, 
Irish  n}*mphs  learn  Irish  raillery. 
But  thy  merit  is  thy  fiuling. 
And  thy  raillery  is  railing. 

Thus  with  talents  well  endued 
To  be  scurrilous  and  rude  ; 
When  you  pertly  raise  your  snoat, 
Fleer  and  gibe,  and  laugh  and  flout ; 
This  among 'Hibernian  asses 
For  sheer  wit  and  humour  passes. 
Thus  indulgent  Chloe,  bit. 
Swears  you  have  a  world  of  wit. 

EPIGRAM. 

FROU   THE   FRENCH. 

[A  Frenob  geotlemaii  dinini^  with  aame  eompttDy  em  absilay 
called  for  some  baooa  aad  eggs.  The  rest  vere  \m  u^.  ts^ 
reproved  bim  for  so  heinoas  a  tin;  wbereopon  he  «M«  '•« 
fouowing  linee,  which  ore  tnLii8lated.j 

Petit  on  croire  avec  bon  sens 

Qu'un  lardon  le  mil  en  coMre, 

Ou,  que  manger  un  haieng, 

C'est  un  secret  pour  Ini  pkirel 

En  la  gloire  envelope* 

Songe-t-U  bien  de  nos  aonp^l 

Who  cftn  believe  with  oomman  sense 

A  bacon  slice  gives  God  offence ; 

Or,  how  a  herring  has  a  charm 

Almighty  vengeance  to  disarm  1 

Wrapp'd  up  in  mi^esty  divine. 

Does  he  regard  on  wbmt  we  dme  1 

EPIGRAM.     1712. 

As  Thomas  was  cudgell'd  one  day  by  his  wifct 
He  took  to  the  street,  and  fled  for  his  life : 
Tom's  three  dearest  friends  came  by  in  the  sqoabb!?. 
And  saved  him  at  once  from  the  ahrew  and  the  rabbU : 
Then  ventured  to  give  him  some  sober  advice— 
But  Tom  is  a  person  of  honour  ao  nice. 
Too  wise  to  take  counsel,  too  proud  to  takemntio:. 
That  he  sent  to  all  three  a  challenge  next  oioniiof . 
Three  duels  he  fought,  thrice  ventured  bit  life  ; 
Went  home  and  was  cudgell'd  again  by  his  viie. 

JOAN  CUDGELS  NED.     1723. 
JoAM  cudgels  Ned,  yet  Ned's  a  bully; 
Will  cudgels  Bess,  yet  Will's  a  cully. 
Die  Ned  and  Bess ;  give  Will  to  Joan, 
She  dares  not  say  her  life's  her  own. 
Die  Joan  and  Will ;  give  Bess  to  Ned, 
And  every  day  she  combs  his  head. 

VERSES 

ON   TWO  CELEBRATED   MODERN  POBTi:. 

Behold,  those  monarch  oaks,  that  rise 
With  lofty  branches  to  the  skies, 
Have  large  proportion'd  roots  that  grow 
With  equal  longitude  below : 
Two  bards  Uiat  now  in  fashion  reign 
Most  aptly  this  device  explain  t 
If  this  to  clouds  and  stars  will  venture, 
That  creeps  as  iar  to  reach  the  centre ; 
Or,  more  to  show  the  thing  I  mean. 
Have  you  not  o'er  a  sawpit  seen 
A  skill'd  mechanic  that  has  stood 
High  on  a  length  of  prostrate  wood, 
Who  hired  a  subterraneous  fiiend 
•  To  take  his  iron  by  the  end  1 
But  which  exceird  was  never  found, 
The  man  above  or  under  ground. 
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The  monl  is  so  plain  to  hit. 
That,  had  I  been  the  god  of  wit, 
Then,  in  a  sawpit  and  wet  weather, 
Should  Toung  and  Philips  drudge  together. 

EPITAPH 

ON   GBNBBAL   OOKGBS,*  AND  LADY   MEATH.^ 

UyDKR  this  Stone  lies  Dick  and  Dolly. 
DoW  dying  first,  Dick  grew  melancholy ; 
For  Dick  without  Doll  thought  liring  a  folly. 

Dick  lost  in  Doll  a  wife  tender  and  dear : 
But  Dick  lost  by  Doll  twelve  hundred  a-year  ; 
A  loss  that  Dick  thought  no  mortal  could  bear. 

Dick  sigh'd  for  his  Doll,   and  his  mournful  arms 

cross' d ; 
Thought  much  of  his  Doll  and  the  Jointure  he  lost ;  ^ 
The  first  vex'd  him  much,  the  other  yex'd  most. 

Thus  loaded  with  grief,  Dick  sigh'd  and  he  cried : 
To  live  without  both  full  three  day^he  tried ; 
But  liked  neither  loss,  and  so  quietly  died. 

Dick  left  a  pattern  few  will  copy  after : 

Then,  reader,  pray  shed  some  tears  of  salt  water ; 

For  so  sad  a  tale  is  no  subjecl  of  laughter. 

Meath  smiles  for  the  jointure,  though  gotten  so  late  ; 

The  son  laughs,  that  got  the  hard-gotten  estate ; 

And  Cuffe  grins,  for  getting  the  Alicant  plate. 

Here  quiet  they  lie,  in  hopes  to  rise  one  day, 
Both  solemnly  put  in  this  hole  on  a  Sunday, 
And  here  rest — §ie  transit  ghria  mtm<H  ! 


TERSES  ON  I  KNOW  NOT  WHAT. 

Mt  latest  tribute  here  1  send  ; 
With  this  let  your  collection  end. 
Thus  I  consign  you  down  to  fame 
A  character  to  praise  or  blame : 
And  if  the  whole  may  pass  for  true. 
Contented  rest,  you  have  your  due. 
Give  future  time  the  satisfaction 
To  leave  one  handle  for  detraction. 

DR.  SWIFT  TO  HIMSELF. 

ON   ST.  CBCILIA*S   DAY. 

X  RAVE  dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  how  comes  it  to  pass 
rh&t  you,  who  know  music  no  more  than  an  ass, 
rhat  you,  who  so  lately  were  writing  of  drapiers, 
should  lend  your  cathedral  to  players  and  scrapers  1 
Tk>  act  such  an  opera  once  in  a  year, 
o  offensive  to  every  true  protestant  ear, 
I'ith  trumpets,  and  fiddles,  and  organs,  and  singing, 
V'ill  sure  Uie  pretender  and  popery  bring  in; 
i^  o  protestant  prelate,  his  lordship  or  grace, 
>ur«t  there  show  his  right  or  most  reverend  face  : 
[o^r  would  it  pollute  their  crosiers  and  rochets, 
o  listen  to  minims,  and  quavers,  and  crotchets  ! 
[The  rest  is  wanting.] 

X    ANSWER  TO  A  FRIEND'S  QUESTION. 
Thb  furniture  that  best  doth  please 
St.  Patrick's  dean,  good  sir,  are  these  : 
The  knife  and  fork  with  which  I  eat ; 
And  next  the  pot  that  boils  the  meat ; 
The  next  to  be  preferr'd,  I  think, 
Is  the  glass  in  which  I  drink ; 
The  shelves  on  which  my  books  I  keep, 
And  the  bed  on  which  I  sleep ; 
An  antique  elbow-chair  between, 
Big  enough  to  hold  the  dean ; 
And  the  stove  that  gives  delight 
In  the  cold  bleak  wintry  night : 

k    cy<  KilHme,  In  the  eountv  of  Mesth. 

I>«»rothy.  dowager  of  Edwifrd  eftrl  of  Mesth.  She  wm 
^ri«^  to  ihegenenU  in  1716.  and  died  April  10,  1728.  Her 
»t«n>«id  earviT^  her  but  two  day«. 


To  these  we  add  a  thisff  below, 
More  for  use  reserved  than  show : 
These  are  what  the  dean  do  please ; 
All  superfluous  are  but  these. 

EPIGRAM.' 
Bbhold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense ; 

Here  Irish  vrit  is  seen! 
When  nothing's  left  that's  worth  defence. 

We  build  a  magazine ! 


EPITAPH, 

XNSCBIBBD  DM   A  MARBLE    TABLET,    IN    BBRKELBY 
CHUBCH,  OLOUCBSTBRBHIBX. 

H.  9.  !>• 
Cabolus  Cornea  da  Bikkilkt,  Vicaeomea  D(jbrlky, 
Baro  BKaucLKv,  de  Berkeley  Cast..  Mowbrat.  Sbobavk. 

Et  BmooK,  a  nobiliaaimo  Online  Balnei  Equa*. 

Vir  ad  genua  quod  spectat  et  proavoe  uaqueqoaiiue  nobili«. 

Et  lonfo  u  quia  alius  proceram  stemmate  editus  \ 

Muniia  etiam  tam  illuRtri  ttirpi  dignis  insignitus. 

Siquidem  a  OvLisiito  II l«  ad  ordinaa  foBderati  Balgii 

Ablegatus  et  Plenipotentiarus  Extnordinarius 

Babos,  non  Britannia  taatikm.  aed  totius  fiere  EuropK 

(Tunc  temporis  maaertim  arduia)  per  annoa  V.  incubuit, 

Quam  follei  diligenttfi,  fide  quam  intemerati. 

Ex  illo  dlseas.  Lector,  quod,  superatito  patre. 

In  magnatnm  ordinem  adacisei  meruerit. 

Fniti BRBctioribusconsiliia et Regi Oolxbl.  et  Anv ABegina, 

B  proregibu*  Hibemia  aeeundna. 
Comitatam  civitatumque  Olooeit.  et  Brist.  Dominus  Ixwumteu. 
Sitrria  et  Glocest.  Cuatoa  Rot.,  Urbis  Glooeat.  magnua 
Seneaeallns.  Arcls  sancti  de  Briavell  Cutallaiiua, 
Ouardianus  Fore*tB  de  Dean. 
Deniquead  Turoarum  primnm.  deinde  ad  Homan.  Imperatorem 
Cum  Legatua  Extraordinarius  deaignatus  asset. 
Quo  minua  has  etiam  omaret  proTiaciaa 
Obstitit  adveraa  corporis  valetuda 
Sad  reatat  adhuc,  pra  quo  aoidescunt  eatera, 
Honoa  venia,  slafailis,  et  vel  moiti  cedere  nescius, 
Qudd  vtrltatam  evangelicum  sari6  amplexua ; 
Efga  Deum  pius,  erga  pauperea  raunittcus, 
AdTersiu  omocs  aquus  et  bcnevolus, 
In  Christo  Jame  placid  obdormlt 
Cum  eodem  olim  regnalnma  tank. 
Nattts  viix*  April,  mdcxlix.  denatus 
xxnr*  Septem.  mdccx.  atat  sua  lxii. 


EPITAPH 

Olf  FRKDIBICK  DUKE  OF  SCHOMBBBO.i* 

Hie  infira  situm  est  corpus 

FREDERICI  DUCIS  DE  SCHOMBERG. 

ad  BUDINDAM  occisi,  A.D.  1690. 

DECANU6  et  CAPITULUM  maximopere  eUam 

atque  etiam  petierunt, 

Ut  iLfiRBDBS  DiTCis  monumentum 

In  memoriam  pABBirris  erigendum  cnrarent : 

Sed  postquam  per  epistolas,  per  amicos, 

diu  ac  s«p^  orando  nil  profec^re ; 

Hunc  demum  lapidem  ipsi  statueruntt 

<^  Saltern  ut  scias,  hospes, 

Ubinam  terrarum  SCONBERGENSIS  cineres 

delitescunt. 
*'  Plus  potuit  fama  virtutis  apud  alienos, 
Quam  sanguinis  proximitas  apud  suos.' 
A.D.  1731. 


»» 


*  The  dean,  in  his  lunacy,  had  soma  interfmls  of  sense ;  at 
which  time  his  gnardiana  or  physicians  took  him  out  for  the 
air.  On  one  of  these  da>s,  whan  they  came  to  the  park.  Swift 
remarked  a  new  building',  which  he  had  never  seen,  and  aakrd 
what  it  waa  designed  for  ?  To  which  Dr.  Kingsbury  answered. 
"  That,  Mr.  Dean,  is  the  magatine  for  arms  aaA  powder  for  the 
aecurity  ofthe  city.'*—"  Oh  1  oh  I"  says  the  dean,  pulling  out 
his  pocket-book :  "  let  me  take  an  item  of  that.  Thia  Is  worth 
remarking:— 'My  tableta.*  as  Hamlet  says, '  my  Uldets— me- 
mory.  put  down  that  t  * "  Which  produced  the  above  Ihiea,  saU 
to  be  the  laat  he  ever  wrote. 

^  Hie  duke  waa  unhappily  killed  in  croasing  the  rivwBoyne. 
July  1,  IS90,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Patrick's  catl^dral ;  where 
the  dean  anddrnpter  erected  a  small  monument  to  hi^  honour, 
at  their  own  expense. 

•  The  words  that  Dr.  Swift  Brst  concluded  the  epiUph  with 
were  "  Saltem  ut  aciat  viator  indignabundns,  oualf  in  cellula 
tanti  ductorb  cineres  delitescunt." 


em 


AN  APOLOGT  TO  LADT  CARTEBBT. 


AN  APOLOGY  TO  LADY  CARTERET. 

A  LADY,  wise  as  well  as  fair, 

Whose  couscience  always  was  her  care, 

Thoughtful  upon  a  point  of  moment, 

Would  have  Uie  text  as  well  as  comment ; 

So  hearing  of  a  grare  dlTine, 

She  sent  to  bid  him  come  and  dine. 

But  you  must  know  he  was  not  quite 

So  grave  as  to  be  impolite  : 

Thought  human  learning  would  not  lessen 

The  dignity  of  his  profession ; 

And  if  you*d  heard  the  man  discourse. 

Or  preach,  you*d  like  him  scarce  the  worse. 

He  long  had  bid  the  court  farewell, 

Retreating  silent  to  his  cell ; 

Suspected  for  the  love  he  bore 

To  one  who  swayed  some  time  before ; 

Which  made  it  more  surprising  how 

He  should  be  sent  for  thither  now. 

The  message  told,  he  gapes  and  stares. 
And  scarce  believes  his  eyes  or  ears : 
Could  not  conceive  what  it  should  mean. 
And  fain  would  hear  it  told  again. 
But  then  the  squire  so  trim  and  nice, 
'Twere  rude  to  make  him  tell  it  twice ; 
So  bow'd,  was  thankful  for  the  honour. 
And  would  not  fail  to  wait  upon  her. 
His  beaver  brush'd,  his  shoes  and  gown. 
Away  he  trudges  into  town ; 
Passes  the  lower  castle  yard. 
And  now  advancing  to  the  guard, 
He  trembles  at  the  thoughts  of  state. 
For,  conscious  of  his  sheepish  gait. 
His  spirits  of  a  sudden  faU'd  him ; 
He  stopp'd,  and  could  not  tell  what  aiPd  him. 

What  was  the  message  I  received  1 
Why  certainly  the  captain  raved ! 
To  dine  with  her !  and  come  at  three  I 
Impossible  !  it  can't  be  me. 
Or  maybe  I  mistook  the  word ; 
My  lady — it  must  be  my  lord. 

My  lord's  abroad ;  my  lady  too  : 
What  must  the  unhappy  doctor  do  Y 
*•  Is  captain  Cracherode  here,  pray  1" — ••  No." 
"  Nay,  then  'tis  time  for  me  to  go." 
Am  I  awake,  or  do  I  dream  1 
I'm  sure  he  call'd  me  by  my  name  ; 
Named  me  as  plain  as  he  could  speak, 
And  yet  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
Why,  what  a  Jest  should  I  haye  been, 
Had  now  my  lady  been  within ! 
What  could  I've  said  t    I'm  mighty  glad 
She  went  abroad — she'd  thought  me  mad. 
The  hour  of  dining  now  is  past : 
Well,  then,  I'll  e'en  go  liome  and  fast : 
And  since  I  'scaped  being  made  a  scoff, 
I  think  I'm  very  fairly  off. 
My  lady,  now  returning  home. 
Calls,  **  Cracherode,  is  the  doctor  come  1" 
He  had  not  heard  of  him — •*  Pray  see, 
'Tis  now  a  quarter  after  three." 
The  captain  walks  about,  and  searches 
Through  all  the  rooms,  and  courts,  and  arches ; 
Examines  all  the  servants  round, 
In  rain — no  doctor's  to  be  found. 
My  lady  could  not  choose  but  wonder ; 
**  Captain,  1  fear  you've  made  some  blunder ; 
But  pray  to-morrow  go  at  ten; 
I'll  try  his  manners  once  again : 
If  rudeness  be  th*  effect  of  knowledge, 
]My  son  shall  never  see  a  college." 

The  captain  was  a  man  of  reading. 
And  much  good  sense  as  well  as  breeding, 


Who,  loth  to  blaae  or  to  inoestey 

Said  little  in  his  own  dei«Qoew 

Next  day  another  message  brought ; 

The  doctor,  frigfaten'd  at  his  &iUt, 

Is  dress'd,  and  stealing  through  the  crowd. 

Now  pale  as  death,  then  blu^'d  and  boK'd, 

Panting  and  fidtecing — huram'd  and  ha'd, 

"  Her  ladyship  was  gone  abroad ; 

The  captain  too — ^he  did  not  know 

Whether  he  ought  to  stay  or  go ;" 

Begg'd  she*d  forgive  him.     In  conclusion, 

My  lady,  pitying  his  confusion, 

Cfdl'd  her  good  nature  to  relieve  him ; 

Told  him  she  thought  she  might  believe  bun ; 

And  would  not  only  grant  his  soit. 

But  visit  him  and  eat  some  fruit. 

Proyided  at  a  proper  time 

He  told  the  real  truth  in  rhyme ; 

'Twas  to  no  purpose  to  oppose. 

She'd  hear  of  no  excuse  in  prose. 

The  doctor  stood  not  to  debiat«, 

Glad  to  compound  at  any  r&te ; 

So  bowing  seemin^y  comptted, 

Though  if  he  durst  he  had  denied. 

But  first  resolved  to  show  his  taste 

Was  too  refined  to  give  a  feast* 

He'd  treat  with  nothing  tiiat  was  rare 

But  winding  walks  and  purer  air ; 

Would  entertain  without  expense. 

Or  pride  or  vain  magnificence  : 

For  well  he  knew  to  such  a  guest 

The  plainest  meals  must  be  the  best* 

To  stomachs  clogg'd  with  coetiy  &re 

Simplicity  alcme  is  nxe ; 

While  high,  and  nice*  and  curious  meals 

Are  really  but  Tulgar  treats. 

Instead  of  spoils  of  Persian  looms. 

The  costly  boast  of  regal  rooms. 

Thought  it  more  oouitty  and  discreet 

To  scatter  roses  at  her  feet ; 

Roses  of  richest  die,  that  shone 

With  native  lustre,  like  her  own  ; 

Beauty  that  needs  no  aid  of  art 

Through  every  sense  to  reach  the  heart. 

The  gracious  dame,  though  well  she  knew 

All  this  was  much  beneath  her  due. 

Liked  everything — at  least  thought  fit 

To  praise  it  jmt  maniere  d^acguH, 

Yet  she,  though  seeming  pleased,  cant  bear 

The  scorching  sun  or  chilUng  air ; 

Disturb'd  alike  at  both  extremes. 

Whether  he  shows  or  hides  his  beams : 

Though  seeming  pleased  at  all  she  sees. 

Starts  at  the  ruffling  of  the  trees. 

And  scarce  can  speak  for  want  of  breath. 

In  half  a  walk  fatigued  to  death. 

The  doctor  takes  his  hint  from  hence, 

T*  apologize  his  late  ofience : 

**  Madam,  the  mighty  power  of  use 

Now  strangely  pleads  in  my  excuse ; 

If  you  unused  have  scarcely  strength 

To  gain  this  walk's  untoward  length ; 

If,  frighten'd  at  a  scene  so  rude. 

Through  long  disuse  of  solitude ; 

If,  long  confined  to  fires  and  screens. 

You  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens; 

If  you,  who  long  have  breathed  the  fumes 

Of  city  fogs  and  crowded  rooms. 

Do  now  solicitously  shun 

The  cooler  air  and  dasxiing  sun ; 

If  his  majestic  eye  you  fiee. 

Learn  hence  t'  excuse  and  {lity  me. 

Consider  what  it  is  to  bear 

The  puwder'd  courtier's  witty  sneer ; 
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To  we  th'  impoHtnitman  of  dren 

Scoffing  mj  college  awkwardnem ; 

To  be  the  etruttiog  comet's  sport, 

To  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  court, 

Winning  my  way  by  slow  approaches 

Throqgh  crowds  of  coxcombs  and  of  coaches, 

From  the  first  fierce  cockaded  sentry, 

Qoite  through  the  tribe  of  waiting  gentry ; 

To  pass  so  many  crowded  stages, 

And  stand  the  staring  of  your  pages ; 

And  after  all,  to  crown  my  spleen, 

Be  told — *  You  are  not  to  be  seen  ;* 

Or,  if  you  are,  be  forced  to  bear 

The  awe  of  your  minestic  air. 

And  can  I  then  be  nulty  found 

In  dreading  this  Tcxatious  round  1 

Can  it  be  strange  if  I  eschew 

A  scene  so  glorious  and  so  new  t 

Or  is  he  criminal  that  flies 

The  living  lustre  of  your  eyesf* 

THE  BIKTH  OF  MANLY  VIRTUE. 

INSCftlBBD  TO  LORD  CAtTBRlT.      1724. 
GiBtior  et  pulehio  vrateas  in  oorpoie  Virtu*.— Viao. 

Once  on  a  time  a  righteous  sage, 

GrieTed  with  the  vices  of  the  age. 

Applied  to  Jore  with  fervent  prayer — 

"  O,  Jove,  if  Virtue  be  so  fair 

As  it  was  decm'd  in  former  days 

By  Plato  and  by  Socrates, 

Whose  beauties  mortal  eyes  escape, 

Only  for  want  of  outward  shape ; 

Make  then  its  real  axcellence, 

For  once,  the  theme  of  human  sense ; 

So  shall  the  eye,  by  form  confined. 
Direct  and  fix  the  wandering  mind, 
And  long-deluded  mortals  see 
With  rapture  what  they  used  to  flee  !*' 

Jove  grants  the  prayer,  gives  Virtue  birth, 
And  bids  him  bless  and  mend  the  earth. 
Behold  him  blooming  firesh  and  fair, 
Now  made — ^ye  gods — a  son  and  heir ; 
An  heir  :  and  stranger  yet  to  hear, 
An  heir,  an  orphan  of  a  peer ; 
But  prodigies  are  wrought  to  prove 
Nothing  imposaible  to  Jove. 

Virtue  was  for  this  sex  design'd, 
In  mild  reproof  to  womankind ; 
In  manly  form  to  let  them  see 
The  loveliness  of  modesty, 
The  thousand  decencies  that  shone 
With  lessen'd  lustre  in  their  own  ; 
Which  few  had  leam*d  enough  to  prise, 
\nd  some  thought  modish  to  despise. 
To  make  his  merit  more  discerned, 
fie  goes  to  school — ^he  reads — is  learn'd  ; 
iatsed  high  mbove  his  birth  by  knowledge, 
-le  shinea  distinguish'd  in  a  college ; 
lesolved  nor  honour,  nor  estate, 
4imself  alone  should  make  him  great. 
I  pre  soon  for  every  art  renown'd, 
f  is  influence  is  diffused  around  ; 
'h'  inferior  youth  to  learning  led, 
,em  to  be  famed  than  to  be  fed, 
tchold  the  glory  he  has  won, 
.nd  blush  to  see  themselves  outdone  : 
ind  novr«  inflamed  with  rival  rage, 
Q  scientific  strife  engage, 
ngage  ;   and,  in  the  glorious  strife 
!ie  arts  nevir  kindle  into  life. 

if  ere  would  our  hero  ever  dwell, 
ix'd  iu  a  lonely  learned  cell: 
oiitented  to  be  truly  great 
I  Virtue's  best  beloved  retreat ; 


Contented  he— hot  Fate  ordains 

He  now  shall  shine  in  nobler  scenes, 
Raised  high,  like  some  celestial  fire. 
To  shine  the  more,  still  rising  higher ; 
Completely  form'd  in  every  part, 
To  win  the  soul  and  glad  the  heart 
The  powerful  voice,  the  graceful  mien. 
Lovely  alike,  or  heard,  or  seen ; 
The  outward  form  and  inward  vie. 
His  soul  bright  beaming  firom  his  eye. 
Ennobling  every  act  and  air. 
With  just,  and  generous,  and  sincere. 

Accomplish'd  thus,  his  next  resort 
Is  to  the  council  and  the  court. 
Where  Virtue  is  in  least  repute. 
And  interest  the  one  pursuit ; 
Where  right  and  vrrong  are  bought  and  sold, 
Barter'd  for  beauty  and  for  gold  ; 
Here  Manly  Virtue,  even  here. 
Pleased  in  the  person  of  a  peer, 
A  peer ;  a  scarcely  bearded  youth, 
Who  talk'd  of  Justice  and  of  truth. 
Of  innocence  the  surest  guard, 
Tales  here  forgot,  or  yet  unheard ; 
That  he  alone  deserved  esteem 
Who  was  the  man  he  vdsh'd  to  seem ; 
Call'd  it  unmanly  and  unwise 
To  lurk  behind  a  mean  disguise  ; 
(Give  fraudful  Vice  the  muk  and  skreen, 
'Tis  Virtue*s  interest  to  be  seen ;) 
Call'd  want  of  shame  a  want  of  sense. 
And  found,  in  blushes,  eloquence. 

Thus  acting  what  he  taught  so  well, 
He  drew  dumb  merit  from  her  cell, 
Led  with  amasing  art  along 
The  bashful  dame,  and  loosed  her  tongue ; 
And,  while  he  made  her  value  known. 
Yet  more  display'd  and  rais*d  his  own. 

Thus  young,  thus  proof  to  all  temptations, 
He  rises  to  the  highest  stations ; 
For  where  high  honour  is  the  prise 
True  Virtue  has  a  right  to  rise : 
Let  courtly  slaves  low  bend  the  knee 
To  Wealth  and  Vice  in  high  degree ; 
Exalted  worth  disdains  to  owe 
Its  grandeur  to  its  greatest  foe. 

Now  raised  on  high,  see  Virtue  shows 
The  godlike  ends  for  which  he  rose  ; 
For  him,  let  proud  Ambition  know 
The  height  of  glorv  here  below. 
Grandeur,  by  goodness  made  complete ! 
To  bless,  is  truly  to  be  great ! 
He  taught  how  men  to  honour  rise. 
Like  gilded  vapours  to  the  skies, 
Which,  howsoever  they  display 
Their  glorj  from  the  god  of  day, 
Their  noblest  use  is  to  abate 
His  dangerous  excess  of  heat. 
To  shield  the  infant  fruits  and  flowers. 
And  bless  the  earth  with  genial  showers. 

Now  change  the  scene ;  a  nobler  care 
Demands  him  in  a  higher  sphere  :* 
Distress  of  nations  calls  him  hence, 
Permitted  so  by  Providence ; 
For  models  made  to  mend  our  kind 
To  no  one  clime  should  be  confined ; 
And  Manly  Virtue,  like  the  sun. 
His  course  of  glorious  toils  should  run : 
Alike  diffuHing  in  his  fiight 
Congenial  joy,  and  life,  and  light. 
Pale  Envy  sickens.  Error  files. 
And  Discord  in  his  presence  dies  ; 

•  Lord  Cartwct  hiid  the  hooour  of  inttUaUag  ^tatx  for  Sweden 
with  Denmark  and  »iUi  tht>  cur. 
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Oppression  hides  with  guilty  dread, 

And  Merit  rears  her  drooping  head : 

The  arts  revive,  the  valleys  sing. 

And  winter  softens  into  spring : 

The  wondering  world,  where'er  he  moves. 

With  new  delight  looks  np  and  loves ; 

One  sex  consenting  to  admire. 

Nor  less  the  other  to  desire  ; 

While  he,  though  seated  on  a  throne. 

Confines  his  love  to  one  alone ; 

The  rest  condemn'd  with  rival  voice 

Repining  do  applaud  his  choice. 

Fame  now  reports  the  Western  Isle 
Is  made  his  mansion  for  a  while, 
Whose  anxious  natives,  night  and  day, 
(Happy  heneath  his  righteous  sway,) 
Weary  the  gods  with  ceaseless  prayer 
To  hless  him  and  to  keep  him  there  ; 
And  claim  it  as  a  debt  fiN>m  Fate, 
Too  lately  found,  to  lose  him  late. 


ON  PADDY'S  CHARACTER  OF  THE 
INTELLIGENCER.*    1729. 

As  a  thorn-bush  or  oaken  bough, 
Stuck  in  an  Irish  cabin's  brow, 
Above  the  door,  on  country  lair, 
Betokens  entertainment  there ; 
So  baya  on  poets  brows  have  been 
Set,  for  a  sign  of  wit  within. 
And  as  ill  neighbours  in  the  night 
Full  down  an  alehouse  bush  for 'spite  ; 
The  laurel  so,  by  poets  worn. 
Is  by  the  teeth  of  Envy  torn  ; 
Envy,  a  canker-worm,  which  tears 
Those  sacred  leaves  that  lightning  spares. 

And  now,  t'exemplify  ^is  moral : 
Tom  having  eam*d  a  twig  of  laurel, 
(Which,  measured  on  his  head,  was  found 
Not  long  enough  to  reach  half  round, 
But,  like  a  girl's  cockade,  was  tied, 
A  trophy,  on  his  temple-side,) 
Faddy  repined  to  see  him  wear 
This  badge  of  honour  in  his  hair ;  ' 
And,  thinl^ing  this  cockade  of  wit 
Would  his  own  temples  better  fit, 
Forming  his  Muse  by  Smedley's  model. 
Lets  drive  at  Tom's  devoted  noddle, 
Pelts  him  by  turns  with  verse  and  prose. 
Hums  like  a  hornet  at  his  nose. 
At  length  presumes  to  vent  his  satire  on 
The  dean,  Tom's  honour'd  friend  and  patron. 
The  eagle  in  the  tale,  ye  know, 
Teased  by  a  bucEing  wasp  below. 
Took  wing  to  Jove,  and  hoped  to  rest 
Securely  in  the  thunderer's  breast : 
In  vain ;  even  there,  to  spoil  his  nod, 
The  spiteful  insect  stung  the  god. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY 
JOHN  LORD  CARTERET. 

BY  DH,   DELANY.      1729. 

Credia  ob  hoc.  m«,  Tutor,  opes  fortaaae  lofnre, 
Propter  quod,  vulgua.  cnMqae  turba  nMnft. 

Maht.  ipig.  Lib.  ix. 
Thou  wise  and  learned  ruler  of  our  isle. 
Whose  guardian  care  can  all  her  griefs  begoUe ; 

•Dr.  Sheridan  waa  pablbher  of  the  "  InfcelUgencer."    a. 
woeUy  paper  written  prfncimlly  by  hinmelf ;  but  Dr   Swift 

SojfllJ'i^ffl**^"  "^^^'^  '^^^^    D^'ri^lany/p^:^ 
ot  the  appTobatfen  thoee  pnpen  received,  allocked  tlim  vi^ 


When  next  your  generoui  soul  shall  eondesceiid 
T'  instruct  or  entertain  your  humble  fnend ; 
Whether,  retiring  from  your  weigh^  duige, 
On  some  high  theme  you  learnedly  enUi^ge ; 
Of  aU  the  ways  of  wisdom  reason  well, 
How  Richlieu  rose,  and  how  Sejanus  fell : 
Or,  when  your  brow  less  thoughtfully  unbends, 
Circled  with  Swiit  and  some  delighted  frie&dt ; 
When,  mixing  mirth  and  vnsdom  with  your  win?. 
Like  Uiat  your  wit  shall  flow,  your  genius  shine: 
Nor  with  less  praise  the  conversation  guide 
Than  in  the  public  councils  you  decide : 
Or  when  the  dean,  long  privileged  to  rail. 
Asserts  his  friend  with  more  impetuous  sesl ; 
You  hear  (whilst  I  sit  by  abaah'd  and  mate) 
With  soft  oonceHions  shortening  the  dispute; 
Then  close  with  kind  inquiries  of  my  state, 
*'  How  are  your  tithes,  and  have  they  rose  of  bttt 
Why,  Christ*Church  is  a  pretty  situation, 
There  are  not  many  better  in  the  nation ! 
This,  with  your  other  things,  must  yield  yon  r)ev 
Some  six — at  least  five  hundred  pounds  a-vev." 

Suppose,  at  sueh  a  time,  I  took  the  freedom 
To  speak  these  truths  as  plainly  as  yon  read  'em ; 
You  shall  rejoin,  my  lord,  when  I've  replied. 
And,  if  you  please,  my  lady  shall  decide. 

**  My  lord,  I'm  satisfied  vou  meant  me  well, 
And  that  I'm  thankful  all  the  world  can  tell; 
But  you'll  foigive  me  if  I  own  the  event 
Is  short,  is  very  short,  of  your  intent: 
At  least,  I  feel  some  ills  unfelt  before^ 
My  income  less,  and  my  expenses  more." 

"  How,  doctor !  double  vicar  !  double  rector! 
A  dignitary !  with  a  eity  lecture  1  [whst  rot: 

What  glebes — ^whatdues — ^wfaat  tithes — ^whstfine*- 
Why,  doctor ! — will  you  never  be  content  f* 
"  Would  my  good  lord  but  caat  up  the  aecoant, 
And  see  to  what  my  revenues  amount  ^ 
My  titles  ample ;  but  my  gains  so  small. 
That  one  good  vicarage  is  worth  them  all : 
And  very  wretched,  sure,  is  he  that's  double 
In  nothing  but  his  titles  and  his  trouble. 
Add  to  this  crying  grievance,  if  you  please. 
My  horses  founder'd  on  Fermanah  ways; 
Ways  of  well-poliah'd  and  well-pointed  stone, 
Where  every  step  endangers  every  bone; 
And,  more  to  raise  your  pity  and  your  wonder, 
Two  churches — twelve  Hibernian  miles  ssimder : 
With  complicated  cures,  I  labour  hard  in, 
Beside  whole  summers  absent  frvm — my  garden! 
But  that  the  world  would  think  I  play*d  tiie  fool, 
I'd  change  with  Charley  Grattan  for  his  school.'' 
What  fine  cascades,  what  vistoes,  might  1  mtke, 
Fix'd  in  the  centre  of  th'  lemian  lake  I 
There  might  I  sail  delighted,  smooth  and  safe, 
Beneath  the  oonduct  of  ray  good  air  Ralph  5 
There's  not  a  better  steerer  in  the  reahn ; 
I  hope,  my  lord,  you'll  call  him  to  the  bdm.*'— 

<«  Doctor — a  glorious  scheme  to  case  your  giief! 
When  cures  are  eroas,  a  school's  a  sure  relief. 
You  cannot  fiiil  of  being  happy  there, 
The  lake  will  be  the  Lethe  of  your  care: 
The  scheme  is  for  your  honour  and  your  esse : 
And,  doctor,  I'll  promote  it  when  you  plcsse. 
Meanwhile,  allowing  thinga  below  your  merit, 
Yet,  doctor,  you've  a  philosophic  spirit; 

lentlv,  both  m  oonveraatiou  and  in  prist;  but  oafbitnaite!) 
stumbled  on  aooia  of  the  numben  vh&  Uie  dean  bdl  mtiSA 
and  all  the  world  admired,  which  gave  rise  to  thaw  \m». 

>  Which  calculation,  ucoording  to  Dr.  Swift  in  bb  Med'n 
tion  of  Lord  Carteret.  Bcarcelv  exceeded  300/.  a-%t«r- 

>>  A  free  achool  at  Inuiakillca.  ItNinded  by  Kcimbw  te)'^ 
eaq. 

'  Sir  Ralph  Gore,  who  had  a  >ilU  in  th«  lake  <tf  Ertn. 
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our  wanti  are  few*  aad«  like  your  income,  toudl, 
nd  you've  enough  to  gratify  them  all : 
ou're  treea,  and  fruits,  and  root*  enough  in  store  : 
nd  what  could  a  philosopher  have  more  1 
oa  cumot  wish  for  coaches,  kitchens,  cooks — *' 
*'  My  lord,  I'tc  not  enough  to  huy  me  books — 
T  pray,  suppose  my  wants  were  all  supplied, 
re  there  no  wants  I  should  regard  be^de  t 
Those  breast  is  so  unmann'd  as  not  to  grieve, 
ompass'd  with  miseries  he  cai^'t  relieve  t 
rho  can  be  happy — who  should  wish  to  live, 
ud  want  the  godlike  happiness  to  givef 
hat  I'm  a  Judge  of  this  you  must  aUow : 
had  it  once — and  I'm  debarr'd  it  now. 
sk  your  own  heart,  my  lord ;  if  this  be  true, 
hen  how  unblest  am  I !  how  blest  are  you !" 
"  'Tis  true — but,  doctor,  let  us  waive  all  that — 
ly,  if  you  had  your  wish,  what  you'd  be  att" 
"  Excuse  me,  good  my  lord — ^I  won't  be  sounded, 
or  shall  your  fitvour  by  my  wants  be  bounded, 
y  lord,  I  challenge  nothing  as  my  due, 
or  if  it  fit  I  should  prescribe  to  you. 
et  this  might  Symmachus  himself  avow, 
^ose  rigid  rules  ^  are  antiquated  now) — 
y  lord  ;  I'd  wish  to  pay  the  debts  I  owe— 
d  wish  besides — to  build,  and  to  bestow." 


AN  EPISTLE 

;rON  AN   BPItTLB  FHOM  A  CBBTAIN   DOOTOB   TO  A 
CXBTAIir   OB£AT  LOBO. 
BEINO  A  CHRISTBIA8.B0X  FOR  DR.  DBLANY. 
As  Jove  will  not  attend  on  less, 
^lien  things  of  more  importance  press, 
Tou  can't,  grave  sir,  believe  it  hard 
That  you,  a  low  Hibernian  bard, 
Should  cool  your  heels  awhile,  and  wait 
Unanswer'd  at  your  patron's  gate ; 
And  would  my  lord  vouchsafe  to  grant 
This  one  poor  humble  boon  I  vrant. 
Free  leave  to  play  his  secretary. 
As  FalsUff  acted  old  king  Harry ; 
Vd  tell  of  yours  in  rhyme  and  print ; 
Folks  shrug,  and  cry,  "  There's  nothing  in't." 
And,  after  several  readings  over, 
It  shines  moat  in  the  marble  cover. 

How  could  so  fine  a  taste  dispense 
With  mean  degrees  of  wit  and  sense  t 
Nor  will  my  lord  so  far  beguile 
The  wise  and  learned  of  our  isle. 
To  make  it  pass  upon  the  nation 
By  dint  of  his  sole  approbation. 
The  task  ia  arduous,  patrons  find^ 
To  warp  the  aenee  of  all  mankind, 
Who  think  your  Muse  must  first  aepire. 
Ere  he  advance  the  doctor  higher. 

You've  eause  to  say  he  meant  you  well  i 
That  you  are  thankful  who  can  tell  t 
For  still  you're  abort  (which  grieves  yow  spirit) 
[)f  his  intent :  you  mean,  your  merit. 

Ah !  quanio  r§etiu$,  tu  adepU, 
Qui  nil  molirii  tem  mtptef 
Smedley,^  thou  Jonathan  of  Clogher, 
'  When  thou  thy  humble  lay  dost  offer 
To  Grafton's  grace,  with  grateful  heart, 
Pby  thanks  and  verse  devoid  of  art — 
Content  with  what  his  bounty  gave, 
So  larger  income  dost  thou  crave." 

But  you  must  have  cascades,  and  all 
erne's  lake,  for  your  canal. 


Symmaditts  tibhop  of  Rome.  499,  miide  a  decree  that  no 
I  ahould    aolkil  for  eoolensiticat  pnfermeot  before  the 
h  of  the  ineambent. 
<ec  the  peUUon  to  the  duke  of  GmAon. 


Your  vistoes,  baigea,  and  (a  pox  on 
All  pride !)  our  speaker  for  your  coxon  :* 
It's  pity  that  he  can't  bestow  you 
Twelve  commoners  in  caps  to  row  you. 
Thus  Edgar  proud,  in  days  of  yore. 
Held  monarchs  labouring  at  the  oar ; 
And,  as  he  paaa'd,  so  swell'd  the  Dee, 
Enraged,  as  Km  would  do  at  thee. 

How  different  is  this  from  Smedley ! 
(His  name  is  up,  he  may  in  bed  lie), 
*<  Who  only  asks  some  pretty  cure. 
In  wholesome  soil  and  ether  pure : 
The  garden  stored  with  artless  flowen. 
In  eiUier  angle  ahadv  bovrers ; 
No  gay  parterre  with  costly  green 
Must  in  the  ambient  hedge  be  seen ; 
But  nature  freely  takes  her  course. 
Nor  fears  from  Mm  ungrateful  force ; 
No  sheers  to  check  her  sprouting  vigour. 
Or  shape  the  yews  to  antic  figure." 

But  you,  forsooth,  your  all  must  squander 
On  that  poor  spot,  caU'd  Dell-ville,  yonder ; 
And  when  you've  been  at  vast  expenses 
In  whims,  parterres,  canals,  and  fences. 
Your  assets  fail,  and  caah  is  wanting ; 
Nor  further  buildings,  further  planting : 
No  wonder,  when  you  raise  and  level, 
Think  this  wall  low,  and  that  wall  bevel. 
Here  a  convenient  box  you  found, 
Which  you  demolish'd  to  the  ground : 
Then  built,  then  took  up  with  your  arbour. 
And  set  the  house  to  Rupert  Barber. 
You  sprang  an  arch  which  in  a  scur^ 
Humour  you  tumbled  topsy-turvy. 
You  change  a  circle  to  a  square, 
Then  to  a  circle  as  you  were  : 
Who  can  imagine  whence  the  ftind  is. 
That  you  guadrata  change  rotundii  f 

To  fame  a  temple  you  erect, 
A  Flora  does  the  dome  protect : 
Mounts,  walks,  on  high  ;  and  in  a  hollow 
You  place  the  Moses  and  Apollo  ; 
There  shining  'midst  his  train,  to  grace 
Your  whimsical  poetic  place. 

These  stories  were  of  old  design'd 
As  fables :  but  you  have  refined 
The  poets'  mythologic  dreams, 
To  real  Muses,  gods,  and  streams. 
Who  would  not  swear,  when  you  contrive  thus. 
That  you're  Don  Quixote  redivivust 
Beneath,  a  dry  canal  there  lies. 
Which  only  vdnter's  rain  supplies. 
O !  couldst  thou,  by  some  magic  spell. 
Hither  convey  8L  Patrick's  well  !^ 
Here  may  it  reassume  its  stream, 
And  take  a  greater  Patrick's  name  I 

If  your  expenses  rise  so  high. 
What  income  can  your  wants  supply  t 
Yet  still  your  fimcy  you  inherit — 
A  fund  of  such  superior  merit. 
That  you  can't  fail  of  more  provision, 
All  by  my  lady's  kind  decision. 
For,  the  more  livings  you  can  fish  up, 
You  think  you'll  sooner  be  a  bishop : 
That  could  not  be  my  lord's  intent* 
Nor  can  it  answer  the  event. 
Most  think  what  has  been  heap'd  on  you 
To  other  sort  of  folk  was  due : 
Rewards  too  great  for  your  flim-flams. 
Epistles,  riddles,  epigrams. 


»  Anadint  to  Dr.  DeUay's  ekoiee  of  flziag  in  th*  isUod  of 
the  lake  of  firia.  where  sir  Ralph  tiore  bad  avills. 
^  Which  bad  suddenly  dried  up. 
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Though  now  yoiir  depth  must  iiot  be  sounded, 
The  time  was  when  you'd  have  compounded 
For  leas  than  Charley  Grattan*8  school ! 
Five  hundred  pound  a^year's  no  fool ! 
Take  this  advice  then  from  your  friend, 
To  your  ambition  put  an  end, 
Be  frugal,  Pat :  pay  wh|t  you  owe, 
Before  you  build  and  you  bestow. 
Be  modest ;  nor  address  your  betters 
lYith  begging,  vain,  familiar  letters. 

A  passage  may  be  found,*  I've  heard, 
In  some  old  Greek  or  Latian  bard, 
Which  says,  **  Would  crows  in  silence  eat 
Their  offaU,  or  their  better  meat. 
Their  generous  feeders  not  provoking 
By  loud  and  inharmonious  croaking, 
They  might,  unhurt  by  Envy's  claws, 
Live  on,  and  stuff  to  boot  their  maws." 


A  LIBEL 

ON  THE  RET.  DH.  DBLANY  AND  UJS  EXCEIXENCV 
JOHN  LORD  CARTERET.   1729. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Choose  for  companions  Ute-a-Ute  ; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  enfamiUef 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will ; 
Then  boasting  tell  us  where  you  dined. 
And  how  his  lordahip  was  so  kind  ; 
How  many  pleasant  things  he  spoke, 
And  how  you  laugh'd  at  every  Joke : 
Swear  he's  a  most  facetious  man, 
That  you  and  he  are  cup  and  can ; 
You  travel  with  a  heavy  load, 
And  quite  mistake  preferment's  road. 

Suppose  my  lord  and  you  alone ; 
Hint  the  least  interest  of  your  own. 
His  visage  drops,  he  knits  his  brow, 
He  cannot  talk  of  business  now : 
Or,  mention  but  a  vacant  post, 
He'U  turn  it  off  with  *«  Name  your  toast :" 
Nor  could  the  nicest  artist  paint 
A  countenance  with  more  constraint. 

For,  as  their  appetites  to  quench. 
Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  bring  a  wench ; 
So  men  of  wit  are  but  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind ; 
Who  proper  objects  must  provide 
To  gratify  their  lust  of  pride, 
When,  wearied  with  intrigues  of  state. 
They  find  an  idle  hour  to  prate. 
Then,  shall  you  dare  to  ask  a  place, 
Tou  forfeit  all  your  patron  s  grace. 
And  disappoint  the  sole  design 
For  which  he  summon'd  you  to  dine. 

Thus  Congreve  spent  in  writing  plays. 
And  one  poor  office,  half  his  days : 
While  Montague,  who  elaim'd  the  station 
To  be  Mecenas  of  the  nation, 
For  poets  open  table  kept, 
But  ne*er  considered  where  they  slept : 
Himself,  as  rich  as  fifty  Jews, 
Was  easy,  though  they  want<Mi  shoes ; 
And  crazy  Congreve  scarce  could  spare 
A  shilling  to  discharge  bis  chair: 
Till  prudence  taught  him  to  appeal 
From  Psean's  fire  to  party  seal ; 
Not  owing*  to  his  happy  vein 
The  fortunes  of  his  later  scene, 
Took  proper  principlee  to  thrive : 
And  so  might  every  dunce  alive. 

Thus  Steele,  who  own'd  what  others  writ, 
And  flourished  by  imputed  vrit, 
*  Hor.  lib.  i.  eti.  ivH. 


From  perils  of  a  hundred  jails. 
Withdrew  to  ttaive  and  die  in  Wales. 

Thus  Gay,  the  hare  with  many  friends, 
Twice  seren  long  yean  the  court  attendi : 
Who,  under  tales  conveying  truth. 
To  virtue  forro'd  a  princely  youth  :* 
Who  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd. 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allowed ; 
Rejects  a  servile  usher's  place. 
And  leaves  St.  James's  in  disgrace. 

Thus  Addison,  by  lords  caress'd 
Was  left  in  foreign  lands  distress'd ; 
Forgot  at  home,  became  for  hire 
A  travelling  tutor  to  a  squire : 
But  wisely  left  the  Muses'  hill. 
To  business  shaped  the  poet's  quill, 
Let  all  his  barren  laurels  fode. 
Took  up  himself  the  courtiers  tnde, 
And,  grown  a  minister  of  state. 
Saw  poets  at  his  levee  wait. 

Hail,  happy  Pope !  whose  generovf  mini 
Detesting  all  the  statesman  kind. 
Contemning  courts,  at  courts  unseen. 
Refused  the  visits  of  a  queen. 
A  soul  with  every  virtue  fr:aught. 
By  sages,  priests,  or  poets  taught ; 
Whose  filial  piety  excels 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells : 
A  genius  for  all  stations  fit. 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  his  vrit: 
His  heart  too  great,  though  feitune  little. 
To  lick  a  raaoil  statesman's  spittle; 
Appealing  to  the  nation's  taste, 
Above  the  reach  of  want  is  placed ; 
By  Homer  dead  was  taught  to  thrive, 
Which  Homer  never  could  alive ; 
Audits  aloft  on  Pindus'  head, 
Despising  slaves  that  cringe  for  bread. 

lYue  politicians  only  pay 
For  solid  work,  but  not  for  play : 
Nor  ever  choose  to  work  with  tools 
Forged  up  in  colleges  and  schools, 
Consider  how  much  more  is  due 
To  all  their  Journeymen  than  you : 
At  table  you  can  Horace  quote ; 
They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  rote : 
You  show  your  skill  in  Grecian  story.; 
But  they  can  manage  Whig  and  Tory : 
Tou,  as  a  critic,  are  so  carious 
To  Ihid  a  verse  in  Viigil  spurious; 
But  they  can  smoke  the  deep  designs 
When  BoUngbroke  with  PuHeney  discs. 

Besides,  your  patron  may  upbraid  ye, 
That  you  have  got  a  place  already ; 
An  office  for  your  talents  fit. 
To  flatter,  carve,  and  show  your  wit ; 
To  snuff  the  lighU  and  stir  the  fire. 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire. 
What  claim  have  you  to  place  or  pension  t 
He  overpays  in  condescension. 

But,  reverend  doctor,  you  we  know 
Could  never  condescend  so  low ; 
The  viceroy,  whom  you  now  attend. 
Would,  if  he  durst,  be  more  your  fHtfld ; 
Nor  will  in  you  those  gifts  despise 
By  which  himself  was  Uught  to  rise: 
When  he  has  virtue  to  retirt, 
He'll  grieve  he  did  notniseyon  higher, 
And  place  you  in  a  better  station, 
Although  it  might  have  pleased  the  natioB. 

This  may  be  tme-^-sabmittag  still 
To  Walpole's  moi«  than  royal  will; 
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And  what  condition  can  be  worae  1 
He  comes  to  drain  a  beggar's  purse  ; 
He  comes  to  tie  our  chains  on  faster. 
And  show  us  f^gland  is  our  master : 
Caressing  knaTes,  and  dunces  wooing, 
To  make  them  work  their  own  undoing. 
What  has  he  else  to  bait  hb  traps, 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps  1 
The  offals  of  a  church  distress'd ; 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best ; 
Or  some  remote  inferior  post, 
With  forty  pounds  a-year  at  mosti 

But  here  again  you  interpose — 
Tour  favourite  lord  is  none  of  those 
Who  owe  their  virtues  to  their  stations. 
And  chaiucters  to  dedications : 
For,  keep  him  in,  or  turn  him  out. 
His  learning  none  will  call  in  doubt ; 
His  learning,  though  a  poet  said  it 
Before  a  play,  would  lose  no  credit ; 
Nor  Pope  would  dare  deny  him  wit, 
Although  to  praise  it  Philips  writ.  i 

I  own  he  hates  an  action  base, 
His  virtues  battling  with  his  place : 
Nor  wanta  a  nice  discerning  spirit 
Betwixt  a  true  and  spurious  merit ; 
Can  sometimes  drop  a  voter's  dalm. 
And  give  up  party  to  his  fame. 
I  do  the  most  that  friendship  can ; 
I  hate  the  ▼ioeroy,  love  the  man* 

But  yon,  who  till  your  fortune's  made 
Must  be  a  sweetener  by  your  trade. 
Should  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill ; 
We  su£Rer  sore  against  his  will ; 
That,  if  we  could  but  see  his  heart. 
He  would  have  chose  a  milder  part : 
We  rather  should  lament  his  case. 
Who  must  obey  or  lose  his  place. 

Since  this  reflection  slipp'd  your  pen. 
Insert  it  when  you  write  again  ; 
And  to  illustrate  it,  produce 
This  simile  for  his  excuse : 

**  So,  to  destroy  a  guilty  land. 
An  angel  sent  by  Heaven's  command. 
While  he  obeys  Almighty  will, 
Perhaps  may  feel  compassion  still ; 
And  wish  the  task  had  been  assign'd 
To  spirits  of  less  gentle  kind." 

But  I,  in  politics  grown  old. 
Whose  thoughts  are  of  a  different  mould. 
Who  from  my  soul  sincerely  hate 
Both  kings  and  ministers  of  state  ; 
Who  look  on  courts  with  stricter  eyes 
To  see  the  seeds  of  vice  arise ; 
Can  lend  you  an  allusion  fitter, 
Though  flattering  knaves  may  call  it  bitter ; 
Which,  if  you  durst  but  give  it  place. 
Would  show  you  many  a  statesman's  face : 
Fresh  from  the  tripod  of  Apollo, 
I  had  it  in  the  words  that  follow  : 
Tike  notice,  to  avoid  offence, 
I  here  except  his  excellence : 

*'  So,  to  effect  his  monarch's  ends, 
From  hell  a  viceroy  devil  ascends ; 
His  budget  with  corruptions  cramm'd. 
The  contributions  of  the  damn'd ; 
Which  with  unsparing  hand  he  strews 
Through  courta  and  senates  as  he  goes ; 
And  then  at  BeeUebub's  black  hall 
Complains  his  budget  was  too  small." 

Tour  simile  may  better  shine 
In  vene,  but  there  is  truth  in  mine. 
For  no  imaginable  things 
Can  differ  more  than  gods  and  kings : 


And  statetmen,  by  ten  thousand  odds. 
Are  angels  Just  aa  kings  are  gods. 

TO  DR.  DELANT, 

ON   THB  LIBELS  WRITTBN    AQAIMST   HIM.       1729. 
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Omnia  arena  Tagi.— Juv. 

As  some  raw  youth  in  country  bred, 

To  arms  by  thirst  of  honour  led. 

When  at  a  skirmish  first  he  hears 

The  bullets  whistling  round  his  ears. 

Will  duck  his  head  aside,  will  start, 

And  feel  a  trembling  at  his  heart. 

Till  'scaping  oft  without  a  wound 

Lessens  the  terror  of  the  sound ; 

Fly  bullets  now  as  thick  as  hops, 

He  runs  into  a  cannon's  chaps. 

An  author  thus,  who  pants  for  fiime. 

Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame ; 

When  fint  in  print  you  see  him  dread 

Each  popgun  Levell'd  at  his  head : 

The  lead  yon  critic's  quill  contains 

Is  destined  to  beat  out  his  brains : 

As  if  he  heard  loud  thunders  roll. 

Cries,  Lord  have  mercy  on  his  soul ! 

Concluding  that  another  shot 

Will  strike  him  dead  upon  the  spot. 

But  when  with  squibbing,  flashing,  popping, 

He  cannot  see  one  creature  dropping ; 

That  missing  fire,  or  mtsaing  aim, 

His  life  is  safe,  I  mean  his  fame ; 

The  danger  past,  takes  heart  of  grace. 

And  looks  a  critic  in  the  face. 

Though  splendour  gives  the  fairest  marit 
To  poison'd  arrows  in  the  dark. 
Yet  in  yourself  when  smooth  and  round. 
They  glance  aside  without  a  wound. 

'Tis  said,  the  gods  tried  all  their  art 
How  pain  they  might  from  pleasure  part : 
But  little  could  their  strength  avail ; 
Both  still  are  lasten'd  by  the  tail : 
Thus  hme  and  censure  with  a  tether 
By  fate  are  always  link'd  together. 

Why  will  you  aim  to  be  preferr'd 
In  wit  before  the  common  herd ; 
And  yet  grow  mortified  and  vex'd 
To  pay  the  penalty  annex'dl 

'Tis  eminence  makes  envy  rise ; 
As  fiurest  fruits  attract  the  flies. 
Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind. 
Ton  soon  a  remedv  may  find ; 
Lie  down  obscure  like  other  folks 
Below  the  lash  of  snarlers'  Jokes. 
Their  faction  is  five  hundreid  odds ; 
For  every  coxcomb  lends  them  rods. 
And  sneers  as  learnedly  as  they, 
Like  females  o'er  their  morning  tea. 

Tou  say  the  Muse  will  not  contain, 
And  write  you  must,  or  break  a  vein. 
Then  if  you  find  the  terms  too  hard, 
No  longer  my  advice  regard : 
But  raise  your  fancy  on  the  wing; 
The  Irish  senate's  praises  sing ; 
How  jealous  of  the  nation's  freedom. 
And  for  corruptions  how  they  weed  'em  ; 
How  each  the  public  good  pursues, 
How  far  their  hearts  from  private  views ; 
Make  all  true  patriots,  up  to  shoe-boys, 
Husta  their  brethren  at  the  Blue- boys ; 
Thus  grown  a  member  of  the  club. 
No  longer  dread  the  rage  of  Grub. 

How  oft  am  I  for  rhyme  to  seek ! 
To  dress  a  thought  I  toil  a  week : 
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And  theii  how  thankful  to  the  town, 
If  all  my  paina  will  earn  a  crown ! 
While  every  critic  can  devour 
My  work  and  me  in  half  an  hour. 
Would  men  of  genius  cease  to  write, 
The  rogues  must  die  for  want  and  spite ; 
Must  die  for  want  of  food  and  raiment, 
If  scandal  did  not  find  them  payment. 
How  cheerfully  the  hawkers  cry 
A  satire,  and  the  gentry  buy! 
While  my  haid-labour'd  poem  pines 
Unsold  upon  the  printer's  lines. 

A  geniiu  in  the  reverend  gown 
Must  ever  keep  its  owner  down ; 
'Tis  an  unnattural  conjunction. 
And  spoils  the  credit  of  the  function. 
Bound  all  your  brethren  cast  your  eyes, 
Point  out  the  surest  men  to  rise ; 
That  club  of  candidates  in  black, 
The  least  deserving  of  the  pack, 
Aspiring,  factious,  fierce,  and  loud. 
With  grace  and  learning  unendow'd, 
Can  turn  their  hands  to  every  job, 
The  fittest  tools  to  work  for  Bob;* 
Will  sooner  coin  a  thousand  lies 
Than  suffer  men  of  parts  to  rise  ; 
They  crowd  about  preferment's  gate, 
And  press  you  down  with  all  their  weight : 
For  as  of  old  mathematicians 
Were  by  the  vulgar  thought  magicians. 
So  academic  dull  ale-drinkers 
Pronoimce  all  men  of  wit  freethinkers. 

Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends, 
Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends. 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times ; 
What  pamphlets  in  a  court's  defence 
Show  reason,  grammar,  truth,  or  sense  1 
For  though  the  Muse  delights  in  fiction. 
She  ne'er  inspires  against  conviction. 
Then  keep  your  virtue  still  unmiz'd, 
And  let  not  faction  come  betwixt : 
Bv  party-steps  no  grandeur  climb  at. 
Though  it  would  make  you  England's  primate; 
First  learn  the  science  to  be  dull, 
You  then  may  soon  your  conscience  lull ; 
If  not,  however  seated  high, 
Your  genius  in  your  face  will  fiy. 

When  Jove  was  from  his  teeming  head 
Of  Wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to-bed, 
There  foUow'd  at  his  lying-in 
For  after-birth  a  sooterkin ; 
Which,  as  the  nurse  pursued  to  kill, 
Attain'd  by  flight  the  Muses'  hill, 
There  in  the  soil  began  to  root. 
And  litter' J  at  Parnassus'  foot. 
From  hence  the  critic  vermin  sprung. 
With  harpy  claws  and  poisonous  tongue : 
Who  fatten  on  poetic  scraps. 
Too  cunning  to  be  caught  in  traps. 
Dame  Nature,  as  the  learned  show. 
Provides  each  animal  its  foe : 
Hounds  hunt  the  hare,  the  wily  foi^ 
Devours  your  geese,  the  wolf  your  flocks. 
Thus  Envy  pleads  a  natural  claim 
To  persecute  the  Muse's  fame  ; 
On  poets  in  all  times  abusive, 
From  Homer  down  to  Pope  inclusive. 

Yet  what  avails  it  to  complain  t 
You  try  to  take  revenge  in  vain. 
A  rat  your  utmost  rage  defles, 
That  safe  behind  the  wainscot  lies. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 


Say,  did  you  ever  know  by  sight 
In  cheese  an  individual  mite  t 
Show  me  the  same  numeric  flea 
That  bit  your  neck  but  yesterday : 
You  then  may  boldly  go  in  quest 
To  find  the  Grub-street  poet's  nest ; 
What  sponging-house,  in  dread  of  jail, 
Receives  them  while  they  wait  for  bail ; 
What  alley  they  are  nestled  in. 
To  flourish  o'er  a  cup  of  gin ; 
Find  the  last  garret  where  they  lay, 
Or  cellar  where  they  starve  to-day. 
Suppose  you  have  diem  all  trepann'd, 
With  each  a  libel  in  his  hand. 
What  punishment  would  you  inflict  t 
Or  call  them  rogues,  or  get  them  kick'd  f 
These  they  have  often  tried  before; 
You  but  oblige  them  so  much  more : 
Themselves  would  be  the  flrst  to  teU, 
To  make  their  trash  the  better  sell. 

You  have  been  libell'd — Let  us  know 
What  fool  officious  told  you  so  1 
Will  you  regard  the  hawker's  cries, 
Who  in  his  titles  always  lies  t 
Whate'er  the  noisy  scoundrel  says. 
It  might  be  something  in  your  praise ; 
And  praise  bestow'd  in  Grub-street  rhjmei 
Would  vex  one  more  a  thousand  time*. 
Till  critics  blame,  and  judges  praise. 
The  poet  cannot  claim  his  bays. 
On  me  when  dunces  are  satiric, 
I  take  it  for  a  panegyric. 
Hated  by  fools,  and  fools  to  hate. 
Be  that  my  motto  and  my  &te. 
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To  form  a  just  and  finish'd  piece. 
Take  twenty  gods  of  Rome  or  Greece, 
Whose  godships  are  in  chief  request. 
And  fit  your  present  subject  be«t ; 
And,  should  it  be  your  hero's  case. 
To  have  both  male  and  female  race, 
Your  business  must  be  to  provide 
A  score  of  goddesses  beside. 

Some  call  their  monarchs  sons  of  Satorn, 
For  which  they  bring  a  modem  pattern; 
Because  they  might  have  heard  of  one 
Who  often  long'd  to  eat  bis  son ; 
But  this  I  think  will  not  go  down. 
For  here  the  fother  kept  his  crown. 

Why,  then,  appoint  him  son  of  Jore, 
Who  met  his  mother  in  a  grove ; 
To  this  we  freely  shall  consent. 
Well  knowing  what  the  poets  meant ; 
And  in  their  sense,  'twixt  me  and  you, 
It  may  be  literally  true. 

Next^  as  the  laws  of  verse  require. 
He  must  be  greater  than  his  sire ; 
For  Jove,  as  every  schoolboy  knows, 
Was  able  Saturn  to  depose  ; 
And  sure  no  christian  poet  breathing 
Would  be  more  scrupulous  than  a  heathen; 
Or,  if  to  blasphemy  it  tends, 
That's  but  a  trifle  among  friends. 

Your  hero  now  another  Mars  is. 
Makes  mighty  armies  turn  their  a— s : 
Behold  his  glittering  faulchion  mow 
Whole  squadrons  at  a  single  blow ; 
While  Victory,  with  wings  outspreid. 
Flies,  like  an  eagle,  o'er  his  head ; 
His  milk-white  steed  upon  its  hauncbec, 
Or  pawing  into  dead  men's  paunches; 
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As  OTerton  has  drawn  hia  sire, 
SiiU  seen  o'er  many  an  alehouse  fire. 
Then  from  his  arm  hoarse  thunder  rolls. 
As  loud  as  fifty  mustard-bowls ; 
For  thunder  sUll  his  arm  supplies, 
And  lightning  always  in  his  eyes. 
They  both  are  cheap  enough  in  conscience, 
And  serve  to  echo  rattling  nonsense. 
The  rumbling  words  march  fierce  along, 
Made  trebly  dreadful  in  your  song. 

Sweet  poet,  hired  for  birthday  rhymes. 
To  sing  of  wars,  choose  peaceful  times. 
TVhat  though,  for  fifteen  years  and  more, 
Janus  has  lock'd  his  temple*door ; 
Though  not  a  coffeehouse  we  read  in 
Has  mention'd  arms  on  this  side  Sweden ; 
^or  London  Journals,  nor  the  Postmen. 
Though  fond  of  warlike  lies  as  most  men  ; 
Thou  still  with  battles  stuff  thy  head  full : 
For,  must  thy  hero  not  be  dreadful  1 
Dismissing  Mars,  it  next  must  follow 
Your  conqueror  is  become  Apollo : 
That  he's  Apollo  is  as  plain  as 
That  Robin  Walpole  is  Mecenas ; 
But  that  he  struts,  and  that  he  squints, 
Y'ou'd  know  him  by  Apollo's  prints. 
Old  Phoebus  is  but  half  as  bright. 
For  yours  can  shine  both  day  and  night. 
The  first,  perhaps,  may  once  an  age 
Inspire  you  with  poetic  rage ; 
Your  Fhcebus  royal,  every  day, 
Not  only  can  inspire,  but  pay. 

Then  make  this  new  Apollo  sit 
Sole  patron,  judge,  and  god  of  wit. 
*'  How  from  his  altitude  he  stoops 
To  raise  up  Virtue  when  she  droops  ; 
On  Learning  how  his  bounty  fiows. 
And  with  what  Justice  he  bestows  ; 
Fair  Isis,  and  ye  banks  of  Cam ! 
Be  witness  if  I  tell  a  flam, 
What  prodigies  in  arts  we  drain, 
From  both  your  streams,  in  George's  reign. 
As  from  the  fiowery  bed  of  Nile" — 
But  here's  enough  to  show  your  style. 
Broad  innuendoes,  such  as  this. 
If  well  applied,  can  hardly  miss: 
For,  when  you  bring  your  song  in  print. 
He'll  get  it  read  and  take  the  hint ; 
(It  must  be  read  before  'tis  warbled, 
The  paper  gilt  and  coyer  marbled  ;) 
And  wUl  be  so  much  more  your  debtor. 
Because  he  ne^er  knew  a  letter. 
And,  as  he  hears  his  wit  and  sense 
(To  which  he  never  made  pretence) 
Set  out  in  hyperbolic  strains, 
A  guinea  shall  reward  your  pains  ; 
For  patrons  never  pay  so  well 
As  when  they  scarce  have  leam'd  to  spell. 
Next  call  him  Neptune  :  with  his  trident 
He  rules  the  sea :  you  see  him  ride  in't; 
And,  if  provoked^  he  soundly  firks  his 
Rebellious  waves  with  rods,  like  Xerxes. 
He  would  have  seised  the  Spanish  plate. 
Had  not  the  fieet  gone  out  too  late ; 
And  in  their  very  ports  besiege  them. 
But  that  he  would  not  disoblige  them ; 
And  make  the  rascals  pay  him  dearly 
For  those  affronts  they  give  him  yearly. 
'Tis  not  denied  that,  when  we  write, 
Our  ink  is  black,  our  paper  white ; 
And,  when  we  scrawl  our  paper  o'er, 
We  blacken  what  was  white  before : 
I  think  this  practice  only  fit 
For  dealers  in  satiric  wit. 


But  you  some  white-lead  ink  moat  get. 
And  write  on  paper  black  as  Jet ; 
Your  interest  lies  to  learn  the  knack 
Of  whitening  what  before  was  black. 

Thus  your  encomium,  to  be  strong, 
Must  be  applied  directly  wrong. 
A  tyrant  for  hia  mercy  praise. 
And  crown  a  royal  dance  with  bays ; 
A  squinting  monkey  load  with  charms. 
And  paint  a  coward  fierce  in  arms. 
Is  he  to  avarice  inclined  t 
Extol  him  for  his  generous  mind  : 
And,  when  we  starve  for  vrant  of  corn. 
Come  out  with  Amalthea's  horn : 
For  aU  experience  this  evinces 
The  only  art  of  pleasing  princes : 
For  princes  love  you  should  descant 
On  virtues  which  they  know  they  want. 
One  compliment  I  had  forgot. 
But  songsters  must  omit  It  not ; 
I  freely  grant  the  thought  is  old : 
Why,  then,  your  hero  must  be  told 
In  him  such  virtues  lie  inherent 
To  qualify  him  Ood's  vicegerent, 
That,  with  no  title  to  inherit. 
He  must  have  been  a  king  by  merit. 
Yet,  be  the  fancy  old  or  new, 
'Tis  partly  false  and  partly  true : 
And,  take  it  right,  it  means  no  more 
Than  George  and  William  claim'd  before. 

Should  some  obscure  inferior  fellow, 
Like  Julius,  or  the  youth  of  Fella, 
When  all  your  list  of  gods  is  out. 
Presume  to  show  his  mortal  snout. 
And  as  a  Deity  intrude. 
Because  he  had  the  world  subdued  ; 
O.  let  him  not  debase  your  thoughts. 
Or  name  him  but  to  tell  his  faults. — 

Of  gods  I  only  quote  the  best. 
But  you  may  book  in  all  the  rest. 

Now,  birthday  bard,  with  Joy  nroceed 
To  praise  your  empress  and  her  breed  ; 
First  of  the  first,  to  vouch  your  lies, 
Bring  all  the  females  of  the  skies ; 
The  Graces,  and  their  mistress,  Yenns, 
Must  venture  down  to  entertain  us : 
With  bended  knees  when  they  adore  her, 
What  dowdies  they  appear  before  her ! 
Nor  shall  we  think  you  talk  at  random, 
For  YenuB  might  be  her  great-grandam  : 
Six  thousand  years  has  lived  the  goddess. 
Your  heroine  hardly  fifty  odd  is ; 
Besides,  your  songsters  oft  have  shown 
That  she  has  graces  of  her  own : 
Three  graces  by  Lucina  brought  her, 
Just  three,  and  every  grace  a  dsnighter ; 
Here  many  a  king  his  heart  and  crown 
Shall  at  their  snowy  feet  lay  down : 
In  royal  robes  they  come  by  dosens 
To  court  their  £nglish«>German  cousins  : 
Beside  a  pair  of  princely  babies. 
That,  five  years  hence,  vrill  both  be  Hebes. 

Now  see  her  seated  in  her  throne 
With  genuine  lustre,  all  her  own : 
Poor  Cynthia  never  shone  so  bright, 
Her  splendour  is  but  borrow'd  light ; 
And  only  with  her  brother  link'd 
Can  shine — ^without  him  is  extinct ; 
But  Carolina  shines  the  clearer 
With  neither  spouse  nor  brother  near  her ; 
And  darts  her  oeams  o'er  both  our  isles. 
Though  George  is  gone  a  thousand  miles. 
Thus  Berecynthia  takes  her  place. 
Attended  by  her  heavenly  rmce ; 
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And  sees  a  eon  in  eyery  god, 
Unawed  by  Jove's  all-shaking  nod. 

Now  sing  his  little  highness  Freddy, 
Who  struts  like  any  king  already  : 
With  so  much  beauty,  show  me  any  maid 
That  could  resist  this  charming  Ganymede ! 
Where  majesty  with  sweetness  Ties, 
And,  like  his  father,  early  wise. 
Then  cut  him  out  a  world  of  work, 
To  conquer  Spain  and  quell  the  Turk  : 
Foretel  his  empire  crown'd  with  bays, 
And  golden  times,  and  halcyon  days ; 
And  swear  his  line  shall  rule  the  nation 
For  ever — ^till  the  conflagration. 

But,  now  it  comes  into  my  mind, 
We  left  a  little  duke  behind  ; 
A  Cupid  in  his  face  and  size, 
And  only  wants,  to  want  his  eyes. 
Make  some  provision  for  the  yonker. 
Find  him  a  kingdom  out  to  conquer : 
Prepare  a  fleet  to  waft  him  o'er, 
Make  Gulliver  his  commodore  ; 
Into  whose  pocket  valiant  Willy  put» 
Will  soon  subdue  the  realm  of  Lillipiit. 
A  skilful  critic  justly  blames 

Hard,  tough,  crank,  guttural,  harsh,  stiff  names. 

The  sense  can  ne'er  be  too  jejune, 

But  smooth  your  words  to  fit  the  tune. 

Hanover  may  do  well  enough, 

But  George  and  Brunswick  are  too  rough ; 

Hesse-Darmstadt  makes  a  rugged  sound. 

And  Guelph  the  strongest  ear  will  wound. 

In  vain  are  all  attempts  from  Germany 

To  find  out  proper  words  for  harmony : 

And  yet  I  must  except  the  Rhine, 

Because  it  clinks  to  Caroline. 

Hail,  queen  of  Britain,  queen  of  rhymes! 

Be  sung  ten  hundred  thousand  times. 

Too  happy  were  the  poet's  crew 

If  their  own  happiness  they  knew  : 

Three  syllables  did  never  meet 

So  soft,  so  sliding,  and  so  sweet : 

Nine  other  tuneful  words  like  that 

Would  prove  even  Homer's  numbers  flat. 

Behold  three  beauteous  vowels  stand, 

With  bridegroom  liquids,  hand  in  hand  ; 

In  concord  here  for  ever  fix'd. 

No  jarring  consonant  betwixL 
May  Caroline  continue  long. 

For  ever  fair  and  young ! — in  song. 

What  though  the  royal  carcase  must. 

Squeezed  in  a  coffin,  turn  to  dusti 

Those  elements  her  name  compose. 

Like  atoms,  are  exempt  from  blows. 
Though  Caroline  may  fill  your  gaps. 

Yet  still  you  must  consult  your  maps. 

Find  rivers  with  harmonious  names, 

Sabrina,  Medway,  and  the  Thames. 

Britannia  long  will  wear  like  steel. 

But  Albion's  cliffs  are  out  at  heel ; 

And  Patience  can  endure  no  more 

To  hear  the  Belgic  lion  roar. 

Give  up  the  phrase  of  haughty  Gaul, 

But  proud  Iberia  soundly  maul : 

Restore  the  ships  by  Philip  taken. 

And  make  him  crouch  to  save  his  bacon. 

Nassau,  who  got  the  name  of  Glorious, 

Because  he  never  was  victorious, 

A  hanger-on  has  always  been ; 

For  old  acquaintance  bring  him  in. 

To  Walpole  you  might  lend  a  line, 
But  much  I  fear  he's  in  decline ; 
And  if  you  chance  to  come  too  late, 
When  he  goes  out  you  share  his  fate. 


And  bear  the  new  successor's  frown ; 
Or,  whom  you  once  sang  up,  sing  down. 
Reject  with  scorn  that  stupid  notion, 
To  praise  your  hero  for  devotion ; 
Nor  entertain  a  thought  so  odd 
That  princes  should  believe  in  God ; 
But  follow  the  securest  rule» 
And  turn  it  all  to  ridicule : 
'Tis  grown  the  choicest  wit  at  court. 
And  gives  the  maids  of  honour  sport ; 
For,  since  they  talk'd  with  doctor  Clarke, 
They  now  can  venture  in  the  dark  : 
That  sound  divine  the  truth  has  spoke  all. 
And  pawn'd  his  word,  hell  is  not  local. 
This  will  not  give  them  half  the  trouble 
Of  bargains  sold  or  meanings  double. 
Supposing  now  vour  song  is  done, 
To  Mynheer  Handel  next  you  run. 
Who  artfully  will  pare  and  prune 
Your  words  to  some  Italian  tune  : 
Then  print  it  in  the  largest  letter, 
With  capitals,  the  more  the  better. 
Present  it  boldly  on  your  knee, 
And  take  a  guinea  for  your  fee. 

THE  PHEASANT  AND  THE  LARK. 

A   FABLE   BY   DB.    DELANT.      1730. 


Qqu  rniqi 

Tarn  patieos  oibis,  tern  ferreus,  ut  taneat  ie?'-Ja*. 

In  ancient  times,  as  bards  indite, 

(If  clerks  have  conn'd  the  records  right,) 

A  peacock  reign*  d,  whose  glorious  sway 

His  subjects  with  delight  obey  : 

His  tail  was  beauteous  to  behold, 

Replete  with  goodly  eyes  and  gold  ; 

Fair  emblem  of  that  monarch's  guise. 

Whose  train  at  once  is  rich  and  wise ; 

And  princely  ruled  he  many  regions. 

And  statesmen  wise,  and  valiant  legions. 

A  pheasant  lord  [lord  Carteret],  above  the  n* 

With  every  grace  and  talent  bleasM, 

Was  sent  to  sway,  with  all  his  skill. 

The  sceptre  of  a  neighbouring  hill  [  Ireland  |. 

No  science  was  to  him  unknown. 

For  all  the  arts  were  all  his  own : 

In  all  the  living  learned  read. 

Though  more  delighted  with  the  dead : 

For  birds,  if  ancient  tales  say  true, 

Had  then  their  Popes  and  Homers  too ; 

Could  read  and  write  in  prose  and  vene. 

And  speak  Uke  •••,  and  buUd  like  Pearoe.* 

He  knew  their  voices  and  their  wings, 

Who  smoothest  soars,  who  sweetest  tin^ ; 

Who  toils  with  ill-fledged  pens  to  climb, 

And  who  attain'd  the  true  sublime. 

Their  merits  he  could  well  descry, 

He  had  so  exquisite  an  eye ; 

And  when  that  fail*d  to  show  them  dear, 

He  had  as  exquisite  an  ear. 

It  chanced,  as  on  a  day  he  stray*d 

Beneath  an  academic  shade. 

He  liked,  amidist  a  thousand  throats. 

The  wildness  of  a  woodlark*s  [Dr.  Delaay]  ntX^ 

And  searchM,  and  spied,  and  seized  bis  f^* 

And  took  him  home,  and  made  him  tame ; 

Found  him  on  trial  true  and  able. 

So  cheer'd  and  fed  him  at  his  table. 

Here  some  shrewd  critic  finds  Tm  caught, 

And  cries  out,  **  Better  fed  than  taught"— 

Then  jests  on  game  and  tame,  and  ivsds 

And  jests,  and  so  my  tale  proceeds. 

Long  had  he  studied  in  the  wood. 

Conversing  with  the  wise  and  good : 

•  A 
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His  aoul  with  harmony  inspirc^d, 

With  lore  of  truth  and  Tirtue  fired : 

His  brethren's  good  and  Maker's  praise 

Were  all  the  study  of  his  lays  ; 

Were  all  his  study  in  retreat. 

And  now  employed  him  with  the  great. 

Hii  friendship  was  the  sure  resort 

Of  all  the  wretched  at  the  court ; 

But  chiefly  merit  in  distress 

His  greatest  blessing  was  to  blesa^r— 

This  flx'd  him  in  his  patron's  breast. 
But  fired  with  envy  all  the  rest : 
I  mean  that  noisy,  craving  crew. 
Who  round  the  court  incessant  flew, 
And  prey'd  like  rooks,  by  pairs  and  dosens. 
To  fill  the  maws  of  sons  and  cousins : 
"  UnmoTed  their  heart,  and  chillM  their  blood. 
To  every  thought  of  common  good, 

Confining  every  hope  and  care. 

To  their  own  low,  contracted  sphere." 

These  ran  him  down  with  ceaseless  cry. 

But  found  it  hard  to  tell  yon  why, 

Till  his  own  worth  and  wit  supplied 

Sufficient  matter  to  deride : 

"  'Tis  envy's  safest,  surest  rule. 

To  hide  her  rage  in  ridicule : 

The  vulgar  eye  she  best  beguiles, 

When  all  her  snakes  are  deck'd  with  smilea : 

Sardonic  smiles,  by  rancour  raised ! 

Tormented  roost  when  seeming  pleased  l*' 

Their  spite  had  more  than  half  expired. 

Had  he  not  wrote  what  all  admired ; 

H^'hat  morsela  had  their  malice  wanted, 

But  that  he  built,  and  plann'd,  and  planted ! 

How  had  his  sense  and  learning  grieved  them, 

But  that  his  charity  relieved  them ! 
**  At  highest  worth  dull  malice  reaches, 

^8  sluga  pollute  the  fairest  peaches ; 

Envy  de&mea,  as  harpies  vile 

Devour  the  food  they  first  defile." 
Now  ask  the  fruit  of  all  his  favour — 

'  He  was  not  hitherto  a  saver." — 

^hat  then  could  make  their  rage  run  mad  t 

'  Whj,  what  he  hoped,  not  what  he  had. 
"  What  tyrant  e'er  invented  ropes, 

)r  racks,  or  rods,  to  punish  hopes  1 

rh*  inheritance  of  hope  and  fame 

•  seldom  Sarthly  Wisdom's  aim ; 

)r  if  it  were,  is  not  so  small, 

tut  there  is  room  enough  for  all." 
If  he  but  chance  to  breathe  a  song. 

He  seldom  sang,  and  never  long,) 

*he  noisy,  rude,  malignant  crowd, 

fr'here  it  was  high»  pronounced  it  loud  ; 

lain  Truth  was  Pride ;  and,  what  was  sillier, 

ABj  and  FriMidly  was  Familiar. 

Or  if  he  tuned  his  lofty  lays, 

rith  solemn  air  to  Virtue's  praise, 

like  abualTe  and  erroneous, 

bey  call'd  It  hoarse  and  inharmonious* 

et  so  it  w«s  to  souls  like  theirs,. 

uneless  a*  Abel  to  the  bears  I 

A  Roo^  [Br.  T— r]  with  harsh  malignant  caw 

^gan,  w^*«  follow'd  by  a  Daw  ;■ 

rhou|fh  some,  who  would  be  thought  U»  know, 

re  positive  it  was  a  crow  ;) 

ck  Dmw^  was  seconded  by  Tit, 

}tn  Tlt^  could  write,  and  so  he  writ ; 

tribe  of  tuneless  praters  follow,. 

le  Ja.y,  the  Magpie,  and  the  Swallow  ; 

id  twenty  more  their  throats  let  loose, 
to  tbe  witless,  waddling  Doose. 


^  Dr.  ShmidMi. 


Some  peck'd  at  him,  some  flew,  some  fluttered. 

Some  hi8s*d,  some  screamM,  and  others  m utter *d : 

The  Crow,  on  carrion  wont  to  feast, 

The  Carrion  Crow,  condemn'd  his  taste : 

The  Rook,  in  earnest  too,  not  Joking, 

Swore  all  bis  singing  was  but  croaking. 

Some  thought  they  meant  to  show  their  wit. 

Might  think  so  still->*«  but  that  they  writ"— > 

Could  it  be  spite  or  envyl — ••  No — 

Who  did  no  ill  could  have  no  foe." — 

So  wise  Simplicity  esteem'd  ; 

Quite  otherwise  True  Wisdom  deem'd : 

This  question  rightly  understood, 

**  What  more  provokes  than  doing  goodf 

A  soul  ennobled  and  refined 

Reproaches  every  baser  mind  : 

As  strains  exalted  and  melodious 

Make  every  meaner  music  odious."— 

At  length  the  Nightingale*  was  heard, 
For  voice  and  wisdom  long  revered, 
Esteem'd  of  all  the  wise  and  good, 
The  Guardian  Genius  of  the  wood  : 
He  long  in  discontent  retired. 
Yet  not  obscured,  but  more  admired  : 
His  br.  thren's  servile  souls  disdaining, 
He  lived  indignant  and  complaining : 
They  now  afresh  provoke  his  choler 
(It  seems  the  Lark  had  been  his  scholar, 
A  &vourite  scholar  alwavs  near  him, 
And  oft  had  waked  whole  nights  to  hear  him). 
Enraged  he  canvasaes  the  matter. 
Exposes  all  their  senseless  chatter. 
Shows  him  and  them  in  such  a  light, 
As  more  inflames,  yet  quells  their  spite. 
They  hear  his  voice,  and  frighted  fly. 
For  rage  had  raised  it  very  high : 
Shamed  by  the  wisdom  of  his  notes, 
They  hide  their  heads,  and  hush  their  throats. 


•  Bight  bos.  iRich.  Ti«he. 
VOL.     !• 


ANSWER  TO  DR.  DELANY'S  FABLE  OF 

THE  PHEASANT  AND  LARK.    , 

Ih  ancient  times  the  wise  were  able 

In  proper  terms  to  write  a  (able : 

Their  tales  would  always  Justly  suit 

The  characten  of  every  brute. 

The  ass  was  dull,  the  lion  brave. 

The  stag  was  swift,  the  fox  a  knave  ; 

The  daw  a  thief,  the  ape  a  droll, 

The  hound  would  scent,  the  wolf  would  prowl: 

A  pigeon  would,  if  shown  by  ^sop. 

Fly  m>m  the  hawk,  or  pick  his  pease  up. 

Far  otherwise  a  great  divine 

Has  learnt  his  fables  to  refine ; 

He  Jumbles  men  and  birds  together, 

As  if  they  all  were  of  a  feather : 

You  see  him  first  the  Peacock  bring. 

Against  all  roles  to  be  a  king ; 

That  in  his  tail  he  wore  h4s  eyes. 

By  which  he  grew  both  rich  and  wise. 

Now  pray  observe  the  doctor's  choice, 

A  Peacock  chose  for  flight  and  voice ; 

Did  ever  mortal  aee  a  peacock 

Attempt  a  fligfataboTS  a  haycock  1 

And  for  his  singing,  doctor,  you  knovr, 

Himself  eootplain^  of  it  to  Juno. 

He  squalls  in  suok  a  hsllisii  nofse, 

He  frightens  all  the  village  boys. 

This  Peacock  kept  a  standinp  fwee,  - 

In  regiments  of  foot  and  horse  t    ' 

Ihid  statesmen  too  of  every  kind> 

Who  waited  ob  his  eyss  behind  $ 

■  Desn  Swift 
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And  this  was  thought  the  highest  post ; 

Fori  rule  the  rump,  you  rule  the  roast. 

The  doctor  names  but  one  at  present. 

And  he  of  all  birds  was  a  Pheasant. 

This  Pheasant  was  a  man  of  wit, 

Could  read  all  books  were  ever  writ; 

And,  when  among  companions  privy, 

Could  quote  you  Cicero  and  Liyy. 

Birds,  as  he  says,  and  I  aUow, 

Were  scholars  then,  as  we  are  now; 

Could  read  all  yolumes  up  to  folios, 

And  feed  on  fricassees  and  olios : 

This  Pheasant,  by  the  Peacock's  will, 

Was  viceroy  of  a  neighbouring  hill ; 

And,  as  he  wander*  d  in  his  park. 

He  chanced  to  spy  a  clergy  Lark  ; 

Was  taken  with  his  person  outward, 

So  prettily  he  pick'd  a  cow-t — d : 

Then  in  a  net  the  Pheasant  caught  him, 

And  in  his  palace  fed  and  taught  him. 

The  moral  of  the  tale  is  pleasant. 

Himself  the  Lark,  my  lord  the  Pheasant : 

A  lark  he  is,  and  such  a  lark 

As  never  came  from  Noah's  ark  : 

And  though  he  had  no  other  notion, 

But  building,  planning,  and  devotion  ; 

Though  'tis  a  maxim  you  must  know, 

'*  Who  does  no  ill  can  have  no  foe  ;" 

Yet  how  can  I  express  in  words 

The  strange  stupidity  of  birds  1 

This  Lark  was  hated  in  the  wood. 

Because  he  did  his  brethren  good. 

At  last  the  Nightingale  comes  in. 

To  hold  the  doctor  by  the  chin : 

We  all  can  find  out  what  he  means. 

The  worst  of  disaffected  deans : 

Whose  wit  at  best  was  next  to  none, 

And  now  that  little  next  is  gone ; 

Against  the  court  is  always  blabbing, 

And  calls  the  senate-house  a  cabin  ; 

So  dull,  that  but  for  spleen  and  spite, 

W^ ne'er  should  know  that  he  could  write ; 

Who  thinks  the  nation  always  err'd. 

Because  himself  is  not  preferr'd ; 

His  heart  is  through  his  libel  seen. 

Nor  could  his  malice  spare  the  queen ; 

Who,  had  she  known  his  vile  behaviour. 

Would  ne'er  have  shown  him  so  much  favour. 

A  noble  lord^  has  told  his  pranks, 

And  well  deserves  the  nation's  thanks. 

O !  would  the  senate  deign  to  show 

Resentment  on  this  public  foe. 

Our  Nightingale  might  fit  a  cage ; 

There  let  him  starve,  and  vent  his  rage : 

Or  would  they  but  in  fetters  bind 

This  enemy  of  human  kind  I 

Harmonious  Coffee,i>  show  thy  seal* 

Thou  champion  for  the  common  weal : 

Nor  on  a  theme  like  this  repine. 

For  once  to  wet  thy  pen  divine : 

Bestow  that  libeller  a  lash. 

Who  daily  vends  seditious  trash  : 

Who  dares  revile  the  nation's  wisdom. 

But  in  the  praise  of  virtue  is  dumb : 

That  scribbler  lash,  who  neither  knows 

The  turn  of  verse,  nor  style  of  prose ; 

Whose  malice,  for  the  wont  of  ends. 

Would  have  us  love  our  English  friends : 

Who  never  had  one  public  thought. 

Nor  ever  gave  the  poor  a  groat 

One  clincher  more,  and  I  have  done, 

I  end  my  labours  with  a  pun.  ' 

■  Lord  Allen,  the  same  who  it  meant  by  Traulus. 
^  A  Dublin  Karretteer. 


Jove  send  this  Nightingale  may  &11, 
Who  spends  his  day  and  night  in  giU! 
So,  Nightingale  and  Lark,  adieu ; 
I  see  the  greatest  owls  in  fan 
That  ever  screech' d,  or  ever  flew. 


DEAN  SMEDLEY'S  PETITION  TO  THE 
DUKE  OF  GRAFTON. 


Noa  domui  aut  fandu*- 


Hot. 


Tau  piece  ia  repeatedly  and  always  laftiricaUy  tlludad  u  la 

the  preceding  pooai. 

It  was,  my  lord,  the  dexterous  shift 
Of  t'other  Jonathan,  via.  Swift, 
But  now  St.  Patrick's  saucy  dean. 
With  silver  verge,  and  surplice  clean, 
Of  Oxford  or  of  Ormond's  grace, 
In  looser  rhyme  to  beg  a  place. 
A  place  he  got,  yclept  a  stall, 
And  eke  a  thousand  pound  withal ; 
And  were  he  less  a  witty  writer, 
He  might  as  well  have  got  a  mitre. 
Thus  I,  the  Jonathan  of  Clogher, 
In  humble  grace  my  thanks  to  ofier, 
Approach  your  grace  with  grateliil  heart, 
My  thanks  and  verse  both  void  of  srt. 
Content  with  what  your  bounty  gave, 
No  larger  income  do  I  crave : 
Rejoicing  that,  in  better  times, 
Grafton  requires  my  loyal  lines. 
Proud!  while  my  patron  is  polite, 
I  likewise  to  the  patriot  write ! 
Proud !  that  at  once  I  can  commend 
King  George's  and  the  Muses'  fiiend! 
Endear'd  to  Britain ;  and  to  thee 
(Disjoin'd  Hibemia,  by  the  sea) 
Endear'd  by  twice  three  anxious  yean, 
Employ'd  in  guardian  toils  and  cares ; 
By  love,  by  wisdom,  and  by  skill ; 
For  he  has  saved  thee  'gainst  thy  will. 

But  where  shall  Smedley  make  hii  wA, 
And  lay  his  wandering'head  to  resti 
Where  shall  he  find  a  decent  house, 
To  treat  his  friends  and  cheer  his  spouse  t 
O I  tack,  my  lord,  some  pretty  care, 
In  wholesome  soil  and  ether  pure ; 
The  garden  stored  with  ardess  fiowen, 
In  either  angle  shady  bowers. 
No  gay  parterre,  wiUi  costly  green, 
Within  the  ambient  hedge  be  seen : 
Let  Nature  freely  take  her  course, 
Nor  fear  from  me  ungrateful  force ; 
No  shears  shall  check  her  sprouting  rigosr. 
Nor  shape  the  yews  to  antic  figure; 
A  limpid  brook  shaU  trout  supplyi 
In  May,  to  take  the  mimic  fly ; 
Roimd  a  small  orchard  may  it  run, 
Whose  apples  redden  to  the  sun. 
Let  aU  be  snug,  and  warm,  and  nest ; 
For  fifty  tum'd  a  safe  retreat,  ^ 
A  little  Euston  •  may  it  be, 
Euston  I'll  carve  on  every  tree. 
But  then,  to  keep  it  in  repair, 
My  lord — twice  fifty  pounds  a-yesr 
Will  barely  do ;  but  if  your  grace 
Could  make  them  hundreds— chsrming  pu^ 
Thou  then  would'st  show  another  hft. 

Clogher  \  far  north,  my  lord,  it  liei» 
'Midst  snowy  hills,  inclement  skies: 
One  shivers  with  the  arctic  wind, 
One  hears  the  polar  axis  grind. 
Good  Johnb  indeed,  with  beef  and  Saxtt, 
Makes  the  place  warm,  that  one  may  beir  »^- 

•  The  name  of  the  dake*s  ani  in  Saflolk. 
>>  HiBhop  Stcme. 
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He  has  a  pone  to  keep  a  table» 

And  eke  a  tool  as  hospitable. 

My  heart  is  good,  but  assets  iail, 

To  fight  with  storms  of  snow  and  hail. 

Besides,  the  country's  thin  of  people. 

Who  seldom  meet  but  at  the  steeple : 

The  strapping  dean,  that's  gone  to  Down, 

Ne'er  named  the  thing  without  a  frown, 

When,  much  fatigued  with  sermon  study, 

He  felt  his  brain  grow  dull  and  muddy ; 

No  fit  companion  could  be  found 

To  push  the  lasy  bottle  round  : 

Sure  then,  for  want  of  better  folks 

To  pledge,  his  clerk  was  orthodox. 

Ah !  how  unlike  to  Gerard-street, 
Where  beaux  and  belles  in  parties  meet ; 
Where  gilded  chairs  and  coaches  throng. 
And  jostle  as  they  troll  along ; 
Where  tea  and  coffee  hourly  flow, 
And  gapeseed  does  in  plenty  grow ; 
And  Oris  (no  clock  more  certain)  cries, 
Exact  at  seren,  **  Hot  mutton- pies  !'* 
There  lady  Luna  in  her  sphere 
Once  shone,  when  Paunceforth  was  not  near ; 
But  now  she  wanes,  and,  as  'tis  said, 
Keeps  sober  hours,  and  goes  to  bed. 
There — but  'tis  endless  to  write  down 
All  the  amusements  of  the  town  ; 
And  spouse  will  think  herself  quite  undone, 
To  trudge  to  Connor*  from  sweet  London ; 
And  care  we  mutt  our  wives  to  please, 
Or  else— we  shall  be  ill  at  ease. 

Tou  see,  my  lord,  what  'tis  I  lack, 
'Til  only  some  conyenient  tack, 
Some  parsonage-house  with  garden  sweet, 
To  be  my  late,  my  last  retreat ; 
A  decent  church,  close  by  its  side ; 
There  preaching,  praying,  to  reside ; 
And  as  my  time  securely  rolls 
To  tare  my  own  and  other  souls. 


THE  DUKE'S  ANSWER. 

BY   DR.    SWIFT. 

Dear  Smed,  I  read  thy  brUliant  lines. 

Where  wit  in  all  its  glory  shines  ; 

Where  compliments,  with  all  their  pride. 

Are  by  their  numbers  dignified : 

I  hope  to  make  you  yet  as  clean 

As  that  same  Vis,  St.  Patrick's  dean. 

I  'U  give  thee  surplice,  verge,  and  stall, 

And  may  be  eomething  else  withal ; 

And,  were  you  not  so  good  a  writer, 

I  should  present  you  with  a  mitre. 

Write  worse,  then,  if  you  can — be  wise — 

Believe  me,  'tis  the  way  to  rise. 

Talk  not  of  making  of  thy  nest : 

Ah !  never  lay  thy  head  to  rest ! 

That  head  so  well  with  wisdom  fraught. 

That  writes  vrithout  the  toil  of  thought ! 

While  others  rack  their  busy  brains, 

Tou  are  not  in  the  least  at  pains. 

Down  to  your  dean'ry  new  repair. 

And  build  a  castle  in  the  air. 

I'm  sure  a  man  of  your  fine  sense 

Can  do  it  with  a  small  expense. 

There  your  dear  spouse  and  you  together 

May  breathe  your  bellies  full  of  ether. 

When  lady  Luna  is  your  neighbour, 

She'll  help  your  wife  when  she's  in  labour ; 

Well  skill'd  in  midwife  artifices. 

For  she  herself  oft  falls  in  pieces. 

•The  bUiovrk  of  Connor  is  united  to  that  of  Down  j  bat 
"»•  aw  two  deans. 


There  you  shall  see  a  raree  show 

Will  make  you  scorn  this  worid  below. 

When  you  behold  the  milky-vray. 

As  white  as  snow,  as  bright  as  day ; 

The  guttering  constellations  roll 

About  the  grinding  arctic  pole ; 

The  lovely  tingling  in  your  ears, 

Wrought  by  the  music  of  the  spheres — 

Your  spouse  shall  then  no  longer  hector, 

You  need  not  fear  a  curtain-lecture ; 

Nor  shall  she  think  that  she  is  undone 

For  quitting  her  beloved  London. 

When  she's  exalted  in  the  skies. 

She'll  never  think  of  mutton-pies ; 

When  you're  advanced  above  dean  Yis, 

You'll  never  think  of  Goody  Grix  ; 

But  ever,  ever  live  at  ease, 

And  strive,  and  strive  your  wife  to  please ; 

In  her  you'll  centre  all  your  joys. 

And  get  ten  thousand  girls  and  boys ; 

Ten  thousand  girls  and  boys  you'll  get* 

And  they  like  stars  shall  rise  and  set. 

While  you  and  spouse,  iransform'd,  shall  soon 

Be  a  new  sun  and  a  new  moon : 

Nor  shall  you  strive  your  horns  to  hide. 

For  then  your  horns  shall  be  your  pride. 


PARODY 

ON   A  CHARACTER  OF   DKAK   8MBDLSY, 
Written  in  Latin  byhimaell 

The  very  reverend  dean  Smedley, 

Of  dulness,  pride,  conceit,  a  mealey, 

Was  equally  allow'd  to  shine 

As  poet,  scholar,  and  divine ; 

With  godliness  could  well  dispense. 

Would  be  a  rake,  but  wanted  sense ; 

Would  strictly  after  Truth  inquire. 

Because  he  dreaded  to  come  nigh  her. 

For  Liberty  no  champion  bolder, 

He  hated  bailiffi  at  his  shoulder. 

To  half  the  world  a  standing  Jest, 

A  perfect  nuisance  to  the  rest ; 

From  many  (and  we  may  believe  him) 

Had  the  best  wishes  they  could  give  him. 

To  all  mankind  a  constant  friend, 

Prorided  they  had  cash  to  lend. 

One  thing  he  did  before  he  went  hence, 

He  left  us  a  laconic  sentence. 

By  cutting  of  his  phrase,  and  trimming, 

To  prove  that  bishops  were  old  women. 

Poor  Envy  durst  not  show  her  phiz, 

She  was  so  terrified  at  his. 

He  waded,  without  any  shame. 

Through  thick  and  thin  to  get  a  name, 

Tried  every  sharping  trick  for  bread, 

And  after  all  he  seldom  sped. 

When  Fortune  fiivour*d,  he  was  nice ; 

He  never  once  would  cog  the  dice ; 

But,  if  she  tum'd  against  his  play, 

He  knew  to  stop  d  quatre  trois. 

Now  sound  in  mind,  and  sound  in  corpui, 

(Says  he)  though  swellM  like  any  porpoise, 

He  hies  from  hence  at  forty-four 

(But  by  his  leave  he  sinks  a  score) 

To  the  East  Indies,  there  to  cheat. 

Till  he  can  purchase  an  estate ; 

Where,  after  he  has  fill'd  his  chest. 

He'll  mount  his  tub  and  preach  his  best, 

And  plainly  prove,  by  dint  of  text. 

This  world  is  his,  and  theirs  the  next. 

Lest  that  the  reader  should  not  know 

The  bank  where  last  he  set  his  toe, 
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'Twas  Greenwich.     There  be  took  a  ship. 
And  gave  his  creditors  the  slip. 
But  lest  chronology  should  vary, 
Upon  the  ides  of  February, 
In  seventeen  hundred  eight-and -twenty. 
To  Fort  St.  George,  a  pedler  went  he. 
Ye  Fates,  when  all  he  gets  is  spent, 
Retubm  hxk  beggar  as  he  went! 


CADENUS  AND  VANESSA.* 

Written  at  Windaur.  1713. 
The  shepherds  and  the  nymphs  were  seen 
Pleading  before  the  Cyprian  queen. 
The  counsel  for  the  fair  began, 
Accusing  the  false  creature  Man. 
The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charged, 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarged ; 
That  Cupid  now  has  lost  his  art. 
Or  blunts  the  point  of  every  dart ; — 
His  altar  now  no  longer  smokes, 
His  mother's  ud  no  youth  invokes : 
This  tempts  freethinkers  to  refine. 
And  bring  in  doubt  their  powers  divine  ; 
Now  love  is  dwindled  to  intrigue* 
And  marriage  grown  a  money  league ; 
Which  crimes  aforesaid  (with  her  leave) 
Were  (as  he  humbly  did  conceive) 
Against  our  sovereign  lady's  peace, 
Against  the  statute  in  that  case, 
Against  her  dignity  and  crown : 
Then  pray'd  an  answer,  and  sat  down. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes ; 
When  the  defendant's  counsel  rose, 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd. 
With  impudence  own'd  all  the  fiict : 
But,  what  the  gentlest  heart  would  vex. 
Laid  all  the  faidt  on  t'other  sex. 
That  modem  love  is  no  such  thing 
As  what  those  ancient  poets  sing : 
A  fire  celestial,  chaste,  refined. 
Conceived  and  kindled  in  the  mind  ; 
Which,  having  found  an  equal  fiame, 
Unites,  and  both  become  the  same. 
In  different  breasts  together  bum, 
Together  both  to  ashes  turn. 
But  women  now  feel  no  such  fire. 
And  only  know  the  gross  desire. 
Their  passions  move  in  lower  spheres, 
Where'er  caprice  or  folly  steers, 

A  dog,  a  parrot,  or  an  ape, 

Or  some  worse  brute  in  human  shape. 

Engross  the  fancies  of  the  fair. 

The  few  soft  moments  they  can  spare. 

From  visits  to  receive  and  pay. 

From  scandal,  politics,  and  play ; 

From  fans,  and  flounces,  and  brocades. 

From  equipage  and  park  parades. 

From  all  the  thousand  female  toys. 

From  every  trifle  that  employs 

The  out  or  inside  of  their  heads, 

Between  their  toilets  and  their  beds. 
In  a  dull  stream,  which  moving  slow. 

You  hardly  see  the  current  flow  ; 

If  a  small  breeze  obstruct  the  course, 

It  whirls  about  for  want  of  force. 

And  in  its  narrow  circle  gathers 

Nothing  but  chaff,  and  straws,  and  feathers. 

The  current  of  a  female  mind 

Stops  thus,  and  turns  with  every  wind  : 

•  ThM  u  thought  to  be  one  of  Dr.  8wia*»  correctei*  pii 
Its  cMef  merit,  indeed,  is  the  elegant  ease  with  which  a  »1 
bnt  ill  eoncrived  In  itaelf.  Li  told.— Gold* mith. 

MiM  Vanhomrigh»  daughter  to  Mr.  Baztholamew  Vanhom 
1  Dutch  merchant  in  Dublin. 
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Thus  whirling  round  together  draws 
Fools,  fops,  and  rakes,  for  chaff  and  straws. 
Hence  we  conclude,  no  women's  hearts 
Are  won  by  virtue,  wit,  and  parts : 
Nor  are  the  men  of  sense  to  biame. 
For  breasts  incapable  of  flame ; 
The  faults  must  on  the  nymphs  be  plsced. 
Grown  so  corrupted  in  their  taste. 

The  pleader  having  spoke  his  best, 
Had  witness  ready  to  attest. 
Who  fairly  could  on  oath  depose. 
When  questions  on  the  fact  arose. 
That  every  article  was  true  ; 
Nor  further  those  deponents  knew : 
Therefore  he  humbly  would  insist 
The  bill  might  be  with  cosU  dismissed. 
The  cause  appear'd  with  so  much  weight. 
That  Venus,  from  her  judgment  seal. 
Desired  them  not  to  talk  so  loud. 
Else  she  must  interpose  a  cloud : 
For  if  the  heavenly  folks  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  courts  below. 
That  mortals  here  disdain  to  love, 
She  ne'er  could  show  her  face  above ; 
For  gods,  their  betters,  are  too  wise 
To  value  that  which  men  despise. 
And  then,  said  she,  my  son  and  I 
Must  stroll  in  air,  »twixt  land  and  sky ; 
Or  else,  shut  out  from  heaven  and  earth. 
Fly  to  the  sea,  my  place  of  birth : 
There  live  with  daggled  mermaids  pent, 
And  keep  on  fish  perpetual  Lent. 

But  since  the  case  appear'd  so  nice. 
She  thought  it  best  to  take  advice. 
The  Muses,  by  the  king's  permission, 
Though  foes  to  love  attend  the  session, 
And  on  the  right  hand  took  their  places 
In  order;  on  the  left,  the  Graces: 
To  whom  she  might  her  doubts  propose 
On  all  emergencies  that  rose. 
The  Muses  oft  were  seen  to  frown ; 
The  Graces  half  ashamed  looked  down ; 
And  'twas  observed,  there  were  but  few 
Of  either  sex  among  the  crew. 
Whom,  she  or  her  assessors  knew. 
The  goddess  soon  began  to'see 
Things  were  not  ripe  for  a  decree ; 
And  said,  she  must  consult  her  books. 
The  lovers*  Fletas,  Bractons,  Cokes. 
First  to  a  dapper  clerk  she  beckon*d 
To  turn  to  Ovid,  book  the  second : 
She  then  referred  them  to  a  place 
In  Virgil,  vide  Dido's  esse: 
As  for  Tibullus's  reporU, 
They  never  pass'd  for  law  in  courts : 
For  Cowley's  briefs,  and  pleas  of  Wsller, 
Still  their  authority  was  smaller. 

There  was  on  both  sides  much  to  say : 
She'd  hear  the  cause  another  day ; 
And  BO  she  did  ;  and  then  a  third ; 
She  heard  it— there  she  kept  her  word : 
But,  with  rejoinders  or  replies. 
Long  bills,  and  answers  stuffed  with  lies. 
Demur,  imparlance,  and  essoign, 
The  parties  ne'er  could  issue  join : 
For  sixteen  years  the  cause  was  spun. 
And  then  stood  where  it  first  begun. 

Now,  gentle  Clio,  sing  or  m 
What  Venus  meant  by  this  delay  1 
The  goddess  much  perplex'd  in  mind 
To  see  her  empire  thus  declined, 
When  first  this  grand  debate  arose. 
Above  her  wisdom  to  compose. 
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ConceiTed  a  project  in  her  head 
To  work  her  ends ;  which,  if  it  sped, 
Would  show  the  merits  of  the  cause 
Far  better  than  consulting  laws. 

In  a  glad  hour  Lucina's  aid 
Produced  on  earth  a  wondrous  maid. 
On  whom  the  queen  of  Love  waa  hent 
To  try  a  new  experiment. 
She  threw  her  law-books  on  the  shelf, 
And  thus  debated  with  herself. 

Since  men  allege  thej  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind, 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  CTer  uncorrupt  and  pure  ; 
If 'tis  with  reason  they  complain, 
This  infant  shall  restore  my  reign. 
PIl  search  where  erery  virtue  dwells, 
From  courts  inclusive  down  to  cells : 
What  preachers  talk,  or  sages  write  ; 
These  will  I  gather  and  unite, 
Aud  represent  them  to  mankind 
Collected  in  that  infant's  mind. 

This  said,  she  plucks  in  heaven's  high  bowers 
A  sprig  of  amaranthine  flowers. 
In  nectar  thrice  infuses  bays. 
Three  times  refined  in  Titan's  rays ; 
Then  calls  the  Graces  to  her  aid. 
And  sprinkles  thrice  the  newborn  maid : 
From  whence  the  tender  skin  assumes 
A  sweetness  above  all  perfumes : 
From  whence  a  cleanliness  remains. 
Incapable  of  outward  stains : 
From  whence  that  decency  of  mind 
So  lovely  in  the  female  kind, 
Where  not  one  careless  thought  intrudes  ; 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes  ; 
Where  never  blush  was  call'd  in  aid, 
That  spurious  virtue  in  a  maid, 
A  virtue  but  at  second-hand  ; 
They  blush  because  they  understand. 

The  Graces  next  would  act  their  part» 
And  show'd  but  little  of  their  art ; 
Their  work  was  half  already  done, 
The  child  with  native  beauty  shone ; 
The  outward  form  no  help  required  : 
Each,  breathing  on  her  thrice,  inspired 
That  gentle,  soft,  engaging  air, 
W'hich  in  old  times  adom'd  the  fair : 
And  said,  **  Vanessa  be  the  name 
By  which  thou  sbalt  be  known  to  fame : 
Vanessa,  by  the  gods  enroll' d  : 
Her  name  on  earth  shall  not  be  told." 

But  still  the  work  was  not  complete  ; 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit. 
Drawn  by  her  doves,  away  she  flies. 
And  finds  out  Pallas  in  the  skies. 
Dear  Pallas,  I  have  been  this  mom 
To  see  a  lovely  infant  bom : 
A  boy  in  yonder  isle  below, 
^o  like  my  own  without  his  bow. 
By  beauty  could  your  heart  be  won, 
Vou'd  swear  it  is  Apollo's  son  ; 
But  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  a  child 
So  hopeful  has  by  mc  been  spoil'd  : 
[  have  enough  besides  to  spare, 
knd  gire  him  wholly  to  your  care. 

Wisdom's  above  suspecting  wiles ; 
rhe  queen  of  Learning  gravely  smiles,. 
3own  from  Olympus  comes  with  Joy, 
tf  intakes  Vanessa  for  a  boy ; 
i  hen  sows  within  her  tender  mind 
>eeds  long  unknown  to  womankind  r 
-'or  manly  bosoms  chiefly  fit, 
rbe  seeds  of  knowledge,  Judgment,  wit* 


Her  soul  was  suddenly  endued 
With  Justice,  truth,  and  fortitude: 
With  honour  which  no  breath  can  stain* 
Which  malice  must  attack  in  vain ; 
With  open  heart  and  bounteous  hand. 
But  Pallas  here  was  at  a  stand ; 
She  knew  in  our  degenerate  days. 
Bare  virtue  could  not  live  on  praise  ; 
That  meat  must  be  with  money  bought : 
She  therefore  upon  second  thought. 
Infused,  yet  as  it  were  by  stealth,    . 
Some  small  regard  for  state  and  wealth ; 
Of  which,  as  she  grew  up,  there  staid 
A  tincture  in  the  prudent  maid : 
She  managed  her  esute  with  care, 
Tet  liked  three  footmen  to  her  chair, 
But,  lest  he  should  neglect  his  studies 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess 
(For  fear  young  master  should  be  spoil'dj 
Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child ; 
And  after  long  computing  found 
'Twould  come  to  Just  five  thousand  pound. 

The  queen  of  Love  was  pleased  and  proud, 
To  see  Vanessa  thus  endow'd : 
She  doubted  not  but  such  a  dame 
Through  every  breast  would  dart  a  flame ; 
That  every  rich  and  lordly  swain 
With  pride  would  drag  about  her  chain ; 
That  scholars  would  forsake  their  books, 
To  study  bright  Vanessa's  looks  ; 
As  she  advanced,  that  womankind 
Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind. 
And  all  their  conduct  would  be  tried 
By  her,  as  an  unerring  guide  ; 
Offending  daughters  oft  would  hear 
Vanessa's  praise  rung  in  their  ear : 
Miss  Betty,  when  she  does  a  fault. 
Lets  fall  her  knife,  or  spills  the  salt. 
Will  thus  be  by  her  mother  chid, 
**  'Tis  what  Vanessa  never  did  !'* 
Thus  by  the  nymphs  and  swains  adored, 
My  power  shall  be  again  restored, 
And  happy  lovers  bless  my  reign — 
So  Venus  hoped,  but  hoped  in  vain. 

For  when  in  time  the  martial  maid 
Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play'd. 
She  shakes  her  helm,  she  kniu  her  brows. 
And  fired  with  indignation,  vows. 
To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  s\m. 
She'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done. 

But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  confirmM  by  Fate's  decree. 
That  gods,  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  g^ven. 
Or  any  brother  god  in  heaven : 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods. 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds  i 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 
Must  yield  her  fbe  the  stronger  cause : 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  adored 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council-board. 
Besides,  she  fear'd  the  queen  of  Lore 
Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 
'And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect. 
To  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck'd 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
To  female  breasts,  except  her  own : 
Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 
She  knew,  by  augury  divine, 
Venus  would  fail  in  her  design : 
She  studied  well  the  r  '' 

Her  foe's  conclosion 
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From  premises  erroneous  brought, 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  naught. 
And  must  hare  contrary  effects, 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects. 

In  proper  season  Pallas  meets 
The  queen  of  Love,  whom  thus  she  greets^ 
(For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told, 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold  :)--> 
FerfidiouB  goddess  I  but  in  Tain 
Tou  form'd  this  project  in  your  brain ; 
A  project  for  thy  talents  fit. 
With  much  deceit  and  little  wit. 
Thou  hast,  as  thou  shalt  quickly  see, 
Deceived  thyself,  instead  of  me ; 
For  how  can  heavenly  wisdom  prove 
An  instrument  to  earthly  lore  t 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  commence 
Thy  votaries  for  want  of  sense  1 
Nor  shall  Vanessa  be  the  theme 
To  manage  thy  abortive  scheme  : 
She'll  prove  the  greatest  of  thy  foes } 
And  yet  I  scorn  to  interpose, 
But  using  neither  skill  nor  force, 
Leave  all  things  to  their  natural  coarse. 

The  goddess  thus  pronounced  her  doom : 
When,  lo  I  Vanessa  in  her  bloom 
Advanced,  like  Atalanta's  star. 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  far  s 
In  a  new  world  with  caution  stept, 
Watch'd  all  the  company  she  kept, 
Well  knovnng,  from  the  books  she  read, 
What  dangerous  paths  young  virgins  tread ; 
Would  seldom  at  the  Park  appear. 
Nor  saw  the  playhouse  twice  a  year ; 
Tet,  not  incurious,  was  inclined 
To  know  the  converse  of  mankind 

First  issued  from  perfumers'  shops, 
A  crowd  of  fashionable  fops  : 
They  ask'd  her  how  she  liked  the  play  ; 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day  ; 
A  duel  fought  last  night  at  two. 
About  a  lady — ^you  know  who ; 
Mentioned  a  new  Italian,  come 
Either  from  Muscovy  or  Rome ; 
Gave  hints  of  who  and  who's  together ; 
Then  fell  to  talking  of  the  weather ; 
Last  night  was  so  extremely  fine. 
The  ladies  walk'd  till  afier  nine : 
Then,  in  soft  voice  and  speech  absurd. 
With  nonsense  every  second  word, 
With  fustian  from  exploded  plays, 
They  celebrate  her  beauty's  praise  ; 
Run  o'er  their  cant  of  stupid  lies, 
And  tell  the  murders  of  her  eyes. 

With  silent  scorn  Vanessa  sat, 
Scarce  listening  to  their  idle  chat ; 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown. 
When  they  grew  pert  to  pull  them  down. 
At  last  she  spitefidly  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent ; 
And  said,  she  valued  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figure,  shape,  and  dress ; 
That  merit  should  be  chiefly  placed 
In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste ; 
And  these,  she  ofier'd  to  dispute. 
Alone  distinguish'd  man  from  brute : 
That  present  times  have  no  pretence 
To  virtue,  in  the  noble  sense 
By  Greeks  and  Romans  understood. 
To  perish  for  our  country's  good. 
She  named  the  ancient  heroes  round, 
Explain'd  for  what  they  were  renown'd ; 
Then  spoke  with  censure  or  applause 

'  foreign  customs,  rites,  and  laws ; 


Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rsnged, 
And  gracefully  her  subject  changed ; 
In  vain  I  her  hearers  had  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare. 
Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole, 
—That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul  !— 
Then  tapt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer. 
As  who  would  say — She  wants  it  here ! 
She  may  be  handsome,  young,  and  rich. 
But  none  will  bum  her  for  a  witch  I 

A  party  next  of  glittering  dames, 
From  round  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early,  out  of  pure  good-will. 
To  see  the  girl  in  dishabille. 
Their  clamour,  'lighting  from  their  chaiis, 
Grew  louder  sll  the  way  up  stairs ; 
At  entrance  loudest  were  they  found 
The  room  with  volumes  littered  round. 
Vanessa  held  Montaigne,  and  read. 
While  Mrs.  Susan  comb'd  her  head. 
They  call'd  for  tea  and  chocolate, 
And  fell  into  their  usual  chat. 
Discoursing  with  important  fittce, 
On  ribbons,  fans,  and  gloves,  and  lace ; 
Show'd  patterns  just  from  India  brought. 
And  gravely  ask'd  her  what  she  thought, 
Whether  the  red  or  green  were  best, 
And  what  they  cost  1  Vanessa  guess'd 
As  came  into  her  fancy  first ; 
Named  half  the  rates,  and  liked  the  wont 
To  scandal  next — What  awkward  thing 
Was  that  last  Stmday  in  the  ringt 
I'm-«orry  Mopsa  breaks  so  fast : 
I  said  her  ftice  would  never  last. 
Corinna,  with  that  youthful  air. 
Is  thirty,  and  a  bit  to  spare : 
Her  fondness  for  a  certain  earl 
Began  when  I  was  but  a  girH 
Phillis,  who  but  a  month  ago 
Was  married  to  the  Tunbridg^e  beau, 
I  saw  coquetting  t'other  night 
In  public  vrith  that  odious  knight ! 

They  rallied  next  Vanessa's  dress : 
That  gown  was  made  for  old  Queen  Besr. 
Dear  madam,  let  me  see  your  head : 
Don't  you  intend  to  put  on  red  1 
A  petticoat  without  a  hoop ! 
Sure,  TOU  are  not  ashamea  to  stoop  I 
With  handsome  garters  at  your  knees, 
No  matter  what  a  fellow  sees. 

Fiird  vrith  disdain,  vrith  rage  inflamed. 
Both  of  herself  and  sex  ashamed. 
The  nymph  stood  silent  out  of  spite, 
Nor  would  vouchsafe  to  set  them  right. 
Away  the  fair  detractors  went. 
And  gave  by  turns  their  censures  vent. 
She's  not  so  handsome  in  my  eyes : 
For  vrit,  I  wonder  where  it  lies  I 
She's  fair  and  clean,  and  that's  the  most : 
But  why  proclaim  her  for  a  toast  t 
A  baby  face ;  no  life,  no  airs. 
But  what  she  leam'd  at  country  fairs ; 
Scarce  knows  what  difference  is  between 
Rich  Flanders  lace  and  Colberteen. 
I'll  undertake,  my  little  Nancy 
In  flounces  has  a  better  fiincy  ; 
With  all  her  wit,  I  would  not  ask 
Her  judgment  how  to  buy  a  mask. 
We  begg'd  her  but  to.patch  her  face, 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place : 
Which  every  girl  at  five  years  old 
Can  do  as  soon  as  she  is  told. 
I  own,  that  out- of- fashion  stuff 
Becomes  the  creature  well  enough. 
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The  girl  might  pan,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better. 
(To  know  the  world !  a  modem  phrase 
For  visitB,  ombre,  balU»  and  plays.) 

Thus,  to  the  world's  perpetual  shame. 
The  queen  of  fieauty  lost  her  aim ; 
Too  late  with  grief  she  understood 
Pallas  had  done  more  harm  than  good  ; 
For  great  examples  are  but  vain, 
Where  ignorance  begets  disdain. 
Both  sexes,  arm'd  with  guilt  and  spite. 
Against  Vanessa's  power  unite : 
To  copy  her  few  nymphs  aspired ; 
Her  Tirtues  fewer  swains  admired. 
So  stars,  beyond  a  certain  height, 
GiTe  mortals  neither  heat  nor  light. 
Yet  some  of  either  sex,  endowed 
With  gifts  superior  to  the  crowd, 
With  virtue,  knowledge,  taste,  and  wit. 
She  condescended  to  admit : 
With  pleasing  arts  she  could  reduce 
Men's  talents  to  their  proper  use ; 
And  with  address  each  genius  held 
To  that  wherein  it  most  excelled ; 
Thus,  making  others'  wisdom  known, 
Could  please  them,  and  improve  her  own. 
A  modest  youth  said  something  new ; 
She  placed  it  in  the  strongest  view. 
All  humble  worth  she  strove  to  raise. 
Would  not  be  praised,  yet  loved  to  praise. 
The  learned  met  with  free  approach. 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach  : 
Some  clergy  too  she  would  allow. 
Nor  quarrelled  at  their  awkward  bow  •, 
But  this  was  for  Cadenus'  sake, 
A  gownman  of  a  different  make ; 
Whom  Pallas  once,  Vanessa's  tutor. 
Had  fix'd  on  for  her  coadjutor. 

But  Cupid,  full  of  mischief,  long* 
To  vindicate  his  mother's  wrongs. 
On  Pallss  all  attempts  are  vain  : 
One  way  he  knows  to  give  her  pain : 
Vows  on  Vanessa's  heart  to  take 
Due  vengeance,  for  her  patron's  sake  ; 
Those  early  seeds  by  Venus  sown. 
In  spite  of  Pallas  now  were  grown  ; 
And  Cupid  hoped  they  would  improve 
By  time,  and  ripen  into  love. 
The  boy  made  use  of  all  his  craft. 
In  vain  discharging  many  a  shaft. 
Pointed  at  colonels,  lords,  and  beaux  : 
Cadenus  warded  off  the  blows ; 
For,  placing  still  some  book  betwixt, 
The  darts  were  in  the  cover  fix*d. 
Or,  often  blunted  and  recoil'd. 
On  Plutarch's  Morals  struck,  were  spoil'd. 

The  queen  of  Wisdom  could  foresee. 
But  not  prevent,  the  Fates*  decree : 
And  human  caution  tries  in  vain 
To  break  that  adamantine  chain. 
Vsnessa,  though  by  Pallas  taught. 
By  Love  invulnerable  thought. 
Searching  in  books  for  wisdom's  aid, 
Was,  in  Uie  very  search  betray 'd. 
^  Cupid,  though  all  his  darts  were  lost, 
Yet  still  resolved  to  spare  no  cost : 
He  could  not  answer  to  his  fame 
The  triumphs  of  that  stubborn  dame, 
A  nymph  so  bard  to  be  subdued, 
Who  neither  was  coquette  nor  prude. 
I  find,  said  he,  she  wants  a  doctor. 
Both  to  adore  her  and  instruct  her : 
I'll  give  her  what  she  most  admires 
Among  those  venerable  sires. 


Cadenus  is  a  subject  fit. 
Grown  old  in  politics  and  wit, 
Caress'd  by  ministers  of  state, 
Of  half  mankind  the  dread  and  hate. 
Whate'er  vexations  love  attend. 
She  needs  no  rivals  apprehend. 
Her  sex,  with  universal  voice, 
Must  laugh  at  her  capricious  choice. 

Cadenus  many  things  had  writ : 
Vanessa  much  esteemed  his  wit. 
And  call'd  for  his  poetic  works : 
Meantime  the  boy  in  secret  lurks ; 
And,  while  the  book  was  in  her  hand. 
The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength 
A  dart  of  such  prodigious  length, 
It  pierced  the  feeble  volume  through, 
And  deep  transfix'd  her  bosom  too. 
Some  lines,  more  moving  than  the  rest. 
Stuck  to  the  point  that  pierced  her  breast, 
And,  borne  directly  to  the  heart. 
With  pains  unknovm  increased  her  smart. 

Vanessa,  not  in  years  a  score, 
Dreams  of  a  gown  of  forty-four ; 
Imaginary  charms  can  find 
In  eyes  with  reading  almost  blind : 
Cadenus  now  no  more  appears 
Declined  in  health,  advanced  in  years. 
She  fimcies  music  in  his  tongue ; 
Nor  further  looks,  but  thinks  him  young. 
What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay'dl 
What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  falling  oaki 
As  years  increase  she  brighter  shines ; 
Cadenus  with  each  dsy  declines : 
And  he  must  hH  a  prey  to  time. 
While  she  continues  in  her  prime. 
Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 
In  every  scene  had  kept  his  he^ ; 
Had  sigh'd  and  languished,  vow'd  and  writ. 
For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit. 
But  books,  and  time,  and  state  affairs. 
Had  spoil'd  his  fiishionable  airs : 
He  now  could  praise,  esteem,  approve. 
But  understood  not  what  was  love. 
His  conduct  might  have  made  him  styled 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child. 
That  innocent  delight  he  took 
To  see  the  virgin  mind  her  book, 
Was  but  the  master's  secret  joy 
In  school  to  hear  the  finest  boy. 
Her  knowledge  with  her  fancy  grew ; 
She  hourly  pressed  for  something  new  ; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 
So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg*d  behind ; 
She  reason'd,  without  plodding  long, 
Nor  eyer  gave  her  judgment  wrong. 
But  now  a  sudden  change  was  vrrought : 
She  minds  no  longer  what  he  taught. 
Cadenus  was  amased  to  find 
Such  marks  of  a  distracted  mind : 
For,  though  she  seem'd  to  Usten  more 
To  all  he  spoke,  than  e'er  before. 
He  found  her  thoughts  would  absent  range, 
Tet  guess'd  not  whence  could  spring  the  change. 
And  first  he  modestly  conjectures 
His  pupil  might  be  tired  with  lectures ; 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride. 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide : 
But,  in  a  mild  dejected  strain, 
At  last  he  ventured  to  complain : 
Said,  she  should  be  no  longer  teased, 
Might  have  her  freedom  when  she  pleased  * 
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Wat  now  convinced  he  acted  wrong 

To  hide  her  from  the  world  so  long. 

And  in  dull  studies  to  engage 

One  of  her  tender  sex  and  age  ; 

That  every  nymph  with  envy  own'd. 

How  she  might  shine  in  the  grande  tnondei 

And  every  shepherd  was  undone 

To  see  her  cloistered  like  a  nun. 

This  was  a  visionary  scheme : 

He  waked,  and  found  it  but  a  dream ; 

A  project  far  above  his  skill ; 

For  nature  must  be  nature  still. 

If  he  were  bolder  than  became 

A  scholar  to  a  courtly  dame, 

She  might  excuse  a  man  of  letters  ; 

Thus  tutors  often  treat  their  betters  ; 

And,  since  his  talk  offensive  grew, 

He  came  to  take  his  last  adieu. 

Vanessa,  fiU'd  with  just  disdain, 
Would  still  her  dignity  maintain, 
Instructed  from  her  early  years 
To  scorn  the  art  of  female  tears. 

Had  he  employed  his  time  so  long 
To  teach  her  what  was  right  and  wrong ; 
Yet  could  such  notions  entertain 
That  all  his  lectures  were  in  vain  t 
She  own'd  the  wandering  of  her  thoughts  ; 
But  he  must  answer  for  her  faults. 
She  well  remember'd  to  her  cost, 
That  all  his  lessons  were  not  lost. 
Two  maxims  she  could  still  produce 
And  sad  experience  taught  their  use ; 
That  virtue,  pleased  by  being  shown, 
Knows  nothing  which  it  dares  not  own  ; 
Can  make  us  without  fear  disclose 
Our  inmost  secrets  to  our  foes  ; 
That  common  forms  were  not  design'd 
Directors  to  a  noble  mind. 
Now,  said  the  nymph,  to  let  you  see 
My  actions  with  your  rules  agree ; 
That  I  can  vulgar  forms  despise, 
And  have  no  secrets  to  disguise ; 
I  knew,  by  what  you  said  and  writ. 
How  dangerous  things  were  men  of  wit ; 
Tou  cautionM  me  against  their  charms, 
But  never  gave  me  equal  arms ; 
Tour  lessons  found  the  weakest  part, 
Aim'd  at  the  head,  but  reach*d  the  heart 

Cadenus  felt  within  him  rise 
Shame,  disappointment,  guilt,  surprise. 
He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile 
Such  language  with  her  usual  style  : 
And  yet  her  words  were  so  exprest. 
He  could  not  hope  she  spoke  in  jest. 
His  thought  had  wholly  been  confined 
To  form  and  cultivate  her  mind. 
He  hardly  knew,  till  he  was  told, 
Whether  the  nymph  were  young  or  old ; 
Had  met  her  in  a  public  place. 
Without  distinguishing  her  face ; 
Much  less  could  his  declining  age 
Vanessa's  earliest  thoughts  engage ; 
And,  if  her  youth  indifference  met, 
His  person  must  contempt  beget ; 
Or  grant  her  passion  be  sincere, 
How  shall  his  innocence  be  clear? 
Appearances  were  all  so  strong, 
The  world  must  think  him  in  the  wrong  ; 
Would  say  he  made  a  treacherous  use 
Of  wit,  to  fiatter  and  seduce  ; 
The  town  would  swear  he  had  betray'd 
By  magic  spells  the  harmless  maid: 
Aud  every  beau  would  have  his  jokes, 
'"^    "  scholars  were  like  other  folks ; 
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And,  when  Platonic  flights  were  over. 
The  tutor  tum*d  a  mortal  lover ! 
So  tender  of  the  young  and  &ir ! 
It  show'd  a  true  paternal  care — 
Five  thousand  guineas  in  her  purae! 
The  doctor  might  have  fitncied  wone. — 

Hardly  at  length  he  silence  broke, 
And  faltered  every  word  he  spoke ; 
Interpreting  her  complaisance, 
Just  as  a  man  sofu  consequence. 
She  rallied  well,  he  always  knew : 
Her  manner  now  vras  something  new ; 
And  what  she  spoke  was  in  an  air 
As  serious  as  a  tragic  player. 
But  those  who  aim  at  ridicule 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule. 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jett. 
Else  he  must  enter  his  protest : 
For  let  a  man  be  ne'er  so  wise, 
He  may  be  caught  with  sober  lies ; 
A  science  which  he  never  taught. 
And,  to  be  free,  was  dearly  bought ; 
For,  take  it  in  its  proper  light, 
'Tis  just  what  coxcombs  call  a  bite. 

But,  not  to  dwell  on  things  minute, 
Vanessa  finished  the  dispute  ; 
Brought  weighty  arguments  to  prove 
That  reason  was  her  guide  in  love. 
She  thought  he  had  himself  deacribed, 
His  doctrines  when  she  first  imbibed ; 
What  he  had  planted,  now  wma  grown  ; 
His  virtues  she  might  call  her  ovni ; 
As  he  approves,  as  he  dislikes. 
Love  or  contempt  her  fancy  strikes. 
Self-love,  in  nature  rooted  fast. 
Attends  us  first,  and  leaves  us  last ; 
Why  she  likes  him,  admire  not  at  her ; 
She  loves  herself,  and  that's  the  matter. 
How  was  her  tutor  wont  to  praise 
The  geniuses  of  ancient  days ! 
(Those  authors  he  so  oft  had  named. 
For  learning,  wit,  and  wisdom  &med ;) 
Was  struck  with  love,  esteem,  and  awe, 
For  persons  whom  he  never  saw. 
Suppose  Cadenus  flourish'd  then, 
He  must  adore  such  godlike  men. 
If  one  short  volume  could  comprise 
All  that  was  witty,  leam'd,  and  wise. 
How  would  it  be  esteem'd  and  read. 
Although  the  writer  long  were  dead ! 
If  such  an  author  were  sJive, 
How  all  would  for  his  friendship  strive. 
And  come  in  crowds  to  see  his  heel 
And  this  she  takes  to  be  her  case. 
Cadenus  answers  every  end. 
The  book,  the  author,  and  the  friend ; 
The  utmost  her  desires  will  reach. 
Is  but  to  learn  what  he  can  teach  : 
His  converse  is  a  system  fit 
Alone  to  fill  up  all  her  wit ; 
While  every  passion  of  her  mind 
In  him  is  centred  and  confined. 

Love  can  with  speech  inspire  a  mute,  • 
And  taught  Vanessa  to  dispute. 
This  topic,  never  touch'd  before, 
Display'd  her  eloquence  the  more : 
Her  knowledge,  with  such  pains  acquired. 
By  this  new  passion  grew  inspired  ; 
Through  this  she  made  all  objects  pass. 
Which  gave  a  tincture  o'er  the  mass ; 
As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine. 
Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incline : 
Or,  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Bome  fiiTourite  system  to  their  mind ; 
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n  every  point  to  make  it  fit, 
ITill  force  all  nature  to  aubmit. 

Cadenua,  who  could  ne'er  auapect 
[is  letsooa  would  have  auch  affectt 
T  be  so  artfully  applied, 
asensibly  came  on  her  aide. 
:  was  an  unforeseen  erent ; 
hings  took  a  turn  he  neyer  meanL 
rhoe'er  excels  in  what  we  prise, 
ppears  a  hero  in  our  eyea ; 
ach  girl,  when  pleased  with  what  ia  taught, 
'ill  have  the  teacher  in  her  thought, 
'hen  miss  delights  in  her  spinet, 

fiddler  may  a  fortune  get ; 

blockhead,  with  melodious  voice, 
1  boarding-schools  may  have  bis  choice : 
nd  oft  the  dancing-master's  art 
limbs  from  the  toe  to  touch  the  heart. 
)  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 
he  pedant  gets  a  mistress  by't. 
adenus,  to  his  grief  and  ahame, 
ould  scarce  oppose  Vanessa's  flame ; 
ad|  though  her  arguments  were  strong, 
t  least  could  hardly  wish  them  wrong, 
iowe'er  it  came,  he  could  not  tell, 
ut  sure  she  never  talk'd  so  well. 
iii  pride  began  to  interpose ; 
referr'd  before  a  crowd  of  beaux ! 

0  bright  a  nymph  to  come  unsought ! 
tich  wonder  by  his  merit  vn^ught ! 
At  merit  must  with  her  prevail ! 

!e  never  knew  her  judgment  fiail! 

be  noted  all  she  ever  read ! 

nd  had  a  n&oat  discerning  head ! 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
hat  flattery's  the  food  of  fools  ; 
et  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Till  condeacend  to  take  a  bit 

So  when  Cadenua  could  not  hide, 
fe  chose  to  Justify  his  pride ; 
oQBtruing  the  paasion  she  had  shown, 
[Qch  to  her  praise,  more  to  his  own. 
i&ture  in  him  had  merit  placed, 

1  her  a  most  judicious  taate. 
ove,  hitherto  a  tranaient  guest, 
'e'er  held  possession  of  his  breast ; 

0  long  attending  at  the  gate, 
^ain'd  to  enter  in  so  Ute. 

ove  why  do  we  one  passion  call, 

IThen  'tis  a  compound  of  them  all  1 

^here  hot  and  cold,  where  aharp  and  sweet, 

1  all  their  equipages  meet ; 

^here  pleasures  mix'd  with  pains  appear, 

orrow  with  joy,  and  hope  with  fear ; 

Therein  his  digziity  and  age 

orbid  Cadenua  to  engage. 

ut  friendship  in  its  greatest  height, 

constant  rational  delight, 
*n  rirtue's  basis  flx'd  to  last, 
Then  love  allurements  long  are  past, 
Hiich  gently  warms  but  cannot  bum, 
[e  gladly  offers  in  return  ; 
it  want  of  paaaion  will  redeem 
nth  gratitude,  respect,  esteem  : 
Tith  what  devotion  we  bestow, 
Then  goddesses  appear  below. 

While  thua  Cadenus  entertains 

anesaa  in  exalted  atarains, 

he  nymph  in  sober  words  entreata 

truce  with  all  sublime  conceits ; 
'or  why  such  raptures,  flights,  and  fancies, 
0  her  who  durst  not  read  romances  1 
n  lofty  style  to  make  repliea, 
Hiich  he  had  taught  her  to  despise  1 


But  when  her  tntor  will  aifcct 

Derotion,  duty,  and  respect. 

He  fairly  abdicatea  the  throne : 

The  government  ia  now  her  own ; 

He  haa  a  forfeiture  incurr'd. 

She  Towa  to  take  him  at  hia  word. 

And  hopea  he  will  not  think  it  strange. 

If  both  ahould  now  their  atationa  chuige : 

The  nymph  will  hare  her  turn  to  be 

The  tutor ;  and  the  pupil  he  : 

Though  ahe  already  can  diaeem 

Her  acholar  Is  not  apt  to  learn ; 

Or  wants  capacity  to  reach 

The  acience  ahe  deaigna  to  teach ; 

Wherein  hia  geniua  was  below 

The  akill  of  erery  common  beau. 

Who,  though  he  cannot  spell,  ia  wise 

Enough  to  read  a  lady'a  eyea. 

And  will  each  accidental  glance 

Interpret  for  a  kind  advance. 

But  what  success  Vanessa  met 
Is  to  the  world  a  aecret  yet. 
Whether  the  nymph,  to  pleaae  her  awaln, 
Talka  in  a  high  romantic  strain ; 
Or  whether  he  at  laat  deacenda 
To  act  with  less  seraphic  ends ; 
Or  to  compound  the  business,  whether 
They  temper  lore  and  books  together ; 
Must  nerer  to  mankind  be  told. 
Nor  shall  the  conscious  Muse  unfold. 

Meantime  the  mournful  queen  of  Love 
Led  but  a  weary  life  above. 
She  Tentures  now  to  leave  the  akies. 
Grown  by  Vaneaaa'a  conduct  wise : 
For  though  by  one  perverse  event 
Pallas  had  cross'd  her  first  intent ; 
Though  her  design  waa  not  obtain'd : 
Tet  had  ahe  much  experience  gain'd. 
And  by  the  project  yainly  tried. 
Could  better  now  the  cause  decide. 
She  gave  due  notice  that  both  partiet, 
Coram  Repma,  prox^  die  Martit^ 
Should  at  their  peril,  without  ftil. 
Come  and  appear,  and  save  their  bail. 
All  met;  and  silence  thrice  proclaimed. 
One  lawyer  to  each  side  was  named. 
The  Judge  discoTer'd  in  her  face 
Besentments  for  her  late  diagrace ; 
And  full  of  anger,  ahame,  and  grief. 
Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief; 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  show  their  reading : 
She'd  have  a  aummary  proceeding. 
She  gather'd  under  every  head 
The  aum  of  what  each  lawyer  said, 
Gave  her  own  reasona  last,  and  then 
Decreed  the  cause  against  the  men. 

But  in  a  weighty  case  like  this. 
To  show  she  did  not  Judge  amias. 
Which  eril  tonguea  might  else  report. 
She  made  a  speech  in  open  court. 
Wherein  she  grievously  complains, 
'*  How  she  waa  cheated  by  the  awains ; 
On  whoae  petition  (humbly  showing. 
That  women  were  not  worth  the  wooing, 
And  that,  unless  the  sex  would  mend. 
The  race  of  lovera  soon  most  end) — 
She  was  at  lord  knows  what  expense 
To  form  a  nymph  of  wit  and  sense, 
A  model  for  her  sex  design'd. 
Who  never  could  one  lover  fltod. 
She  saw  her  favour  was  misplaced ; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste  ; 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  ftce. 
They  were  a  stupid  senseless  race  ; 
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And,  were  she  to  begin  again 
She'd  study  to  reform  the  men ; 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more 
To  women,  than  they  had  before, 
To  put  them  on  an  equal  foot ; 
And  this,  or  nothing  else,  would  do't. 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike ; 
Since  every  being  loves  its  like. 

"  But  now,  repenting  what  was  done. 
She  left  all  business  to  her  son  ; 
She  put  the  world  in  his  possession, 
And  let  him  use  it  at  discretion." 

The  crier  was  order'd  to  dismiss   • 
The  court,  so  made  his  last  **  O  yes !" 
The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait ; 
But  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  below  at  six  and  seven, 
Hamess'd  her  doves  and  flew  to  heaven. 


TO  LOVE.» 

In  all  I  wish,  how  happy  should  I  be, 

Thou  grand  deluder,  were  it  not  for  thee  ! 

So  weak  thou  art,  that  fools  thy  power  despise ; 

And  yet  so  strong,  that  triumph'st  o'er  the  wise. 

Thy  traps  are  laid  with  such  peculiar  art. 

They  catch  the  cautious,  let  the  rash  depart. 

Most  nets  are  fiU'd  by  want  of  thought  and  care : 

But  too  much  thinking  brings  us  to  thy  snare ; 

Where,  held  by  thee,  in  slavery  we  stay. 

And  throw  the  pleasing  part  of  life  away. 

But,  what  does  most  my  indignation  move. 

Discretion !  thou  wert  ne'er  a  friend  to  Love : 

Thy  chief  delight  is  to  defeat  those  arts. 

By  which  he  kindles  mutual  flames  in  hearts ; 

While  the  blind  loitering  god  is  at  his  play, 

Thou  steal'st  his  golden  pointed  darts  away : 

Those  darts  which  never  &il ;  and  in  their  stead 

Convey' St  malignant  arrows  tipt  with  lead : 

The  heedless  god,  suspecting  no  deceits. 

Shoots  on,  and  thinks  he  has  done  wondrous  feate ; 

But  the  poor  nymph,  who  feels  her  vitals  bum, 

And  from  her  shepherd  can  find  no  return, 

Laments,  and  rages  at  the  power  divine, 

When,  curst  Discretion !  all  the  fault  was  thine : 

Cupid  and  Hymen  thou  hast  set  at  odds. 

And  bred  such  feuds  between  those  kindred  gods, 

That  Yenus  cannot  reconcile  her  sons ; 

When  one  appears,  away  the  other  runs. 

The  former  scales,  wherein  he  used  to  poise 

Love  against  love,  and  equal  joys  with  joys, 

Are  now  fill'd  up  with  avarice  and  pride,* 

Where  titles,  power,  and  riches  still  subside. 

Then  gentle  Venus  to  thy  father  run. 

And  tell  him  how  thy  children  are  undone ; 

Prepare  his  bolts  to  give  one  fatal  blow. 

And  strike  Discretion  to  the  shades  below. 


A  REBUS. 

BY  VANESSA. 

Cut  the  name  of  the  man*'  who  his  mistress  denied. 
And  let  the  first  of  it  be  only  applied 
To  join  vrith  the  prophet «  who  David  did  chide ; 
Then  say  what  a  horse  is  that  runs  very  fast  ^ 
And  that  which  deserves  to  be  first  put  the  last ; 
Spell  all  then,  and  put  them  together,  to  find 
The  name  and  the  virtues  of  him  I  designed. 
Like  the  patriarch  in  Egypt,  he's  versed  in  the  state ; 
Like  the  prophet  in  Jewry,  he's  free  with  the  great ; 

■  Poand  on  Miss  Vanhorarigh's  desk,  after  her  death,  ia  the 
handwriting  of  Dr.  Swift. 

"^-aeph.  e  Nathan.  *  S»ift. 


Like  a  racer  he  flies,  to  suceonr  with  speed* 
When  his  friends  want  his  aid,  or  deaeit  ia  in  need. 


THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER. 

The  nymph  who  wrote  this  in  an  amoroua  fit, 

I  cannot  but  envy  the  pride  of  her  wit. 

Which  thus  she  will  venture  profusely  to  throw 

On  so  mean  a  design,  and  a  subject  so  low. 

For  mean's  her  design,  and  her  subject  as  xneaii. 

The  first  but  a  rebus,  the  last  but  a  dean. 

A  dean's  but  a  parson :  and  what  is  a  rebus  t 

A  thing  never  known  to  the  Muses  or  Phoebus. 

The  corruption  of  verse ;  for,  when  all  is  done. 

It  is  but  a  paraphrase  made  on  a  pun. 

But  a  genius  like  hers  no  subject  can  stifle. 

It  shows  and  discovers  itself  through  a  trifle. 

By  reading  this  trifie,  I  quickly  began 

To  find  her  a  great  wit,  but  the  dean  a  small  mas. 

Rich  ladies  will  furnish  their  garrets  with  stuff 

Which  others  for  mantuas  would  think  fine  enough: 

So  the  wit  that  is  lavishly  thrown  away  here 

Might  furnish  a  second-rate  poet  a  year. 

Thus  much  for  the  verse  ;  we  proceed  to  the  neiit 

Where  the  nymph  has  entirely  forsaken  her  text : 

Her  fine  panegyrics  are  quite  out  of  season  ; 

And  what  she  describes  to  be  merit  is  treason  : 

The  changes  which  faction  has  made  in  the  state 

Have  put  the  dean's  politics  quite  out  of  date  : 

Now  no  one  regards  what  he  utters  with  freedom, 

And,  should  he  write  pamphlets,  no  great  man  wosk 

read  'em ; 
And,  should  want  or  desert  stand  in  need  of  his  a^ 
This  racer  would  prove  but  a  dull  founder'd  jade. 


STELLA'S  BIRTHDAY. 
Slareh  13.  1718-19. 
Stella  this  day  is  thirty-four 
(We  shan't  dispute  a  year  or  more) : 
However,  Stella,  be  not  troubled. 
Although  thy  sise  and  yean  are  doubled 
Since  first  I  saw  thee  at  sixteen. 
The  brightest  virgin  on  the  green  ; 
So  little  is  thy  form  declined  ; 
Made  up  so  largely  in  thy  mind. 

O,  w^ould  it  please  the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit! 
No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair ; 
With  half  the  lustre  of  yotxr  eyes. 
With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  and  me. 
And  then,  before  it  grew  too  late. 
How  should  I  beg  of  gentle  fkte, 
(That  either  nymph  might  have  her  swaicul 
To  split  my  worship  too  in  twain. 


STELLA'S  BIRTHDAY.     1719-20. 

All  travellers  at  first  incline 

Where'er  they  sec  the  fairest  sign  : 

And  if  they  find  the  chambers  neat. 

And  like  the  liquor  and  the  meat. 

Will  call  again,  and  recommend 

The  Angel  Inn  to  every  friend. 

What  though  the  painting  grows  decay'd. 

The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade : 

Nay,  though  the  treacherous  tapster,  Thoaruk 

Hangs  a  new  Angel  two  doors  from  us, 

As  fine  as  dauber's  hands  can  make  it, 

In  hopes  that  strangers  may  mistake  it. 

We  think  it  both  a  shame  and  sin 

To  quit  the  true  old  Angel  Inn. 

Now  this  is  Stella's  case  in  fact. 
An  angel's  face  a  little  crack'd, 
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Could  poets  or  coald  painters  fix 
How  angels  look  at  thirty-six  : 
This  drew  us  in  at  first  to  Bnd 
In  such  a  form  an  angel's  mind  j 
And  every  rirtue  now  supplies 
The  fainting  rays  of  Stella's  eyes. 
See  at  her  levee  crowding  swains, 
Whom  Stella  freely  entertains 
With  breeding*  humour,  wit,  and  sense. 
And  puts  them  but  to  small  expense ; 
Their  mind  so  plentifully  fills, 
And  makes  such  reasonable  bills. 
So  little  gets  for  what  she  gives, 
We  really  wonder  how  she  lives ! 
And  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out. 

Then  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place. 
When  Doll  hangs  out  a  newer  face  9, 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head, 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fedl 

Then,  Chloe,  still  go  on  to  prate 
Of  thir^-six  and  thirty-eight ; 
Pursue  your  trade  of  scandal-picking, 
Tour  hints  that  Stella  is  no  chicken ; 
Your  innuendoes,  when  you  tell  us 
That  Stella  loves  to  talk  with  fellows : 
And  let  me  warn  you  to  believe 
A  truth,  for  which  your  soul  should  grieve ; 
That  should  you  live  to  see  the  day 
When  Stella's  locks  must  all  be  gray, 
When  age  must  print  a  furrow'd  trace 
On  every  feature  of  her  face  ; 
Though  you,  and  all  your  senseless  tribe. 
Could  art,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe. 
To  make  you  look  like  Beauty's  queen. 
And  hold  for  ever  at  fifteen ; 
No  bloom  of  youth  can  ever  blind 
The  cracks  and  wrinkles  of  your  mind : 
Ail  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door. 
And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore. 


TO  STELLA, 

VTHO  COLLECTED   AND   TRANSCRIBED   TUB   DEAN'S 

POEMS.      1720. 

As,  when  a  lofty  pile  is  raised. 
We  never  hear  the  workmen  praised, 
Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones. 
But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones ; 
So,  if  this  pile  of  scatter'd  rhymes 
Should  be  approved  in  aftertimes ; 
If  it  both  pleases  and  endures, 
The  merit  and  the  praise  are  yours. 

Thou,  Stella,  wert  no  longer  young. 
When  first  for  thee  my  harp  was  strung. 
Without  one  word  of  Cupid's  darts. 
Of  killing  eyes,  or  bleeding  hearts ; 
With  friendship  and  esteem  possess' d, 
I  ne'er  admitted  Love  a  guest« 

In  all  the  habitudes  of  life. 
The  friend,  the  mistress,  and  the  wife, 
Variety  we  still  pursue, 
In  pleasure  seek  for  something  new  ; 
Or  else,  comparing  with  the  rest. 
Take  comfort  that  our  own  is  best ; 
The  best  we  value  by  the  worst. 
As  titulesmen  show  their  trash  at  first; 
But  his  pursuits  are  at  an  end. 
Whom  Stella  chooses  for  a  friend. 
A  poet  starving  in  a  garret. 
Conning  all  topics  like  a  parrot. 
Invokes  his  mistress  and  his  Muse, 
And  stays  at  home  for  want  of  shoes  : 


Should  but  his  Muse  descending  drop 
A  slice  of  bread  and  mutton-chop  ; 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out. 
Surprise  him  with  a  pint  of  stout ; 
Or  patch  his  broken  stocking-soles ; 
Or  send  him  in  a  peck  of  coals; 
Eialted  in  his  mighty  mind. 
He  files  and  leaves  the  stars  behind ; 
Counts  all  his  labours  amply  paid. 
Adores  her  for  the  timely  aid. 

Or,  should  a  porter  make  inquiries 
For  Chloe,  Sylvia,  PhUlis,  Iris ; 
Be  told  the  lodging,  lane,  and  sign, 
The  bowers  that  hold  those  nymphs  divine 
Fair  Chloe  would  perhaps  be  found 
With  footmen  tippling  under  ground  ; 
The  charming  Sylvia  beating  flax. 
Her  shoulders  mark'd  with  bloody  tracks  ; 
Bright  Phillis  mending  ragged  smocks ; 
And  radiant  Iris  in  the  pox. 
These  are  the  goddesses  enroll'd 
In  Curll's  collection,  new  and  old, 
Whose  scoundrel  fathers  would  not  know  ' 
If  they  should  meet  them  in  a  poem. 

True  poets  can  depress  and  raise. 
Are  lords  of  infSamy  and  praise  ; 
They  are  not  scurrilous  in  satire. 
Nor  will  in  panegyric  flatter. 
Unjustly  poets  we  asperse ; 
Truth  shines  the  brighter  clad  in  verse, 
And  all  the  fictions  Uiey  pursue 
Do  but  insinuate  what  is  true. 

Now  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth. 
What  stoics  call  without  our  power, 
They  could  not  be  ensured  an  hour ; 
Twere  grafting  on  an  annual  stock, 
That  must  our  expectation  mock. 
And  making  one  luxuriant  shoot. 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root : 
Before  I  could  my  verses  bring. 
Perhaps  you  "re  quite  another  thing. 

So  Msvius,  when  he  drain'd  his  skull 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull. 
His  similes  in  order  set. 
And  every  crambo  he  could  get ; 
Had  gone  througli  all  the  commonplaces 
Worn  out  by  wits  who  rhyme  on  &ces ; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close. 
The  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose. 

Tour  virtues  safely  I  commend. 
They  on  no  accidents  depend  : 
Let  malice  look  with  all  her  eyes. 
She  dares  not  say  the  poet  lies. 

Stella,  when  you  these  lines  transcribe, 
Lest  you  should  take  them  for  a  bribe, 
Resolved  to  mortify  your  pride, 
I'll  here  expose  your  weaker  side. 

Tour  spirits  kindle  to  a  fiame. 
Moved  with  the  lightest  touch  of  blame ; 
And  when  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  show  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conriction  does  but  more  incense ; 
Perverscmess  is  your  whole  defence ; 
Truth,  judgment,  wit,  give  place  to  spite, 
Regardless  both  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Your  virtues  all  suspended  wait, 
Till  time  has  open'd  reason's  gate ; 
And  what  is  worse,  your  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends. 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride. 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide ; 
In  vain ;  for  see,  your  friend  has  brought 
To  public  light  your  only  fault ; 
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And  yet  &  fkult  we  often  find 

Mix'd  in  a  noble,  generous  mind : 

And  may  compare  to  ^tna*8  fire, 

Which,  though  with  trembling,  all  admire ; 

The  heat  that  makes  the  summit  glow, 

Enriching  all  the  Tales  below. 

Those  who  in  warmer  climes  complain 

From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 

Must  own  that  pain  is  largely  paid 

By  generous  wines  beneath  a  shade. 

Yet  when  I  find  your  passions  rise, 
And  anger  sparkling  in  your  eyes, 
I  grieve  those  spirits  should  be  spent. 
For  nobler  ends  by  nature  meant. 
One  passion  with  a  different  turn, 
Makes  wit  inflame,  or  anger  bum : 
80  the  sun's  heat,  with  different  powers. 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours  : 
Thus  Ajax,  when  with  rage  possess' d, 
By  Pallas  breathed  into  his  breast. 
His  valour  would  no  more  employ, 
Which  might  alone  have  conquei^d  Troy ; 
But  blinded  by  resentment,  seeks 
For  vengeance  on  his  friends  the  Greeks. 

Tou  think  this  turbulence  of  blood 
From  stagnating  preserves  the  flood, 
Wliich,  thus  fermenting  by  degrees, 
Exalts  the  spirits,  sinks  the  lees. 
Stella  for  once  you  reason  wrong, 
For  should  this  ferment  last  too  long. 
By  time  subsiding,  you  may  find 
Nothing  but  acid  left  behind ; 
From  passion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  peevishness  and  spleen  succeed. 
Say,  Stella,  when  you  copy  next. 
Will  you  keep  strictly  to  the  text  t 
Dare  you  let  these  reproaches  stand, 
And  to  your  failing  set  your  hand  % 
Or,  if  these  lines  your  anger  fire. 
Shall  they  in  baser  flames  expire  1 
Whene'er  they  bum,  if  bum  they  must, 
They'll  prove  my  accusation  Just. 


TO  STELLA, 

VISITING  ME  IV   MY  SICKNESS.      1720. 

Pallas,  observing  Stella^s  wit 
Was  more  than  for  her  sex  was  fit,  ' 
And  that  her  beauty,  soon  or  late. 
Might  breed  confusion  in  the  state. 
In  high  concern  for  humankind, 
Fix*d  honour  in  her  infant  mind. 

But  (not  in  wranglings  to  engage 
With  such  a  stupid  vicious  age) 
If  honour  I  would  here  define, 
It  answers  faith  in  things  divine. 
As  natural  life  the  body  warms. 
And,  scholars  teach,  the  soul  informs, 
So  honour  animates  the  whole, 
And  is  the  spirit  of  the  soul. 

Those  numerous  virtues  which  the  tribe 
Of  tedious  moralists  describe. 
And  by  such  various  titles  call, 
Trae  honour  comprehends  them  all. 
Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood,  or  phlegm. 
It  makes  no  difference  in  the  case. 
Nor  is  complexion  honour's  place. 

But,  lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake  ; 
Or  think  it  seated  in  a  scar. 
Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car  ; 
Or  in  the  payment  of  a  debt 
We  lose  with  sharpers  at  piquet ; 


Or  when  a  whore,  in  her  rocatlon. 
Keeps  punctual  to  an  assignation ; 
Or  that  on  which  his  lordship 
When  vulgar  knaves  would  lose  their 
Let  Stella's  fair  example  preach 
A  lesson  she  alone  can  teach. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  tried. 
All  passions  must  be  laid  aside  : 
Ask  no  advice,  but  think  alone  ; 
Suppose  the  question  not  your  own.- 
How  shall  I  act  is  not  the  case. 
But  how  would  Brutus  in  my  place  t 
In  such  a  case  would  Cato  bleed  1 
And  how  would  Socrates  proceed  1 

Drive  all  objections  from  your  mmd. 
Else  you  relapse  to  humankind  : 
Ambition,  avarice,  and  lust, 
A  factious  rage,  and  breach  of  trost. 
And  fiattery  tippM  with  nauseons  fleer. 
And  guilty  shame,  and  servile  fear. 
Envy,  and  cruelty,  and  pride. 
Will  in  your  tainted  heart  preside. 

Heroes  and  heroines  of  old 
By  honour  only  were  enroU'd 
Among  their  brethren  in  the  skies. 
To  which  (though  late)  shall  Stella  rise. 
Ten  thousand  oaths  upon  record 
Are  not  so  sacred  as  her  word  : 
The  world  shall  in  its  atoms  end. 
Ere  Stella  can  deceive  a  friend. 
By  honour  seated  in  her  breast ' 
She  still  determines  what  is  best : 
What  indignation  in  her  mind 
Against  enslavers  of  mankind ! 
Base  kings  and  ministers  of  state. 
Eternal  objects  of  her  hate ! 
She  thinks  that  nature  ne'er  designed 
Courage  to  man  alone  confined. 
Can  cowardice  her  sex  adorn. 
Which  most  exposes  ours  to  scorn  Y 
She  wonders  where  the  charm  appears 
In  Florimel's  affected  fears ; 
For  Stella  never  leam*d  the  art 
At  proper  times  to  scream  and  start ; 
Nor  calls  up  all  the  house  at  night. 
And  swears  she  saw  a  thing  in  white, 
Doll  never  flies  to  cut  her  lace. 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face. 
Because  she  'heard  a  sodden  drum, 
Or  found  an  earwig  in  a  plum. 

Her  hearers  are  amazed  from  whence 
Proceeds  that  fund  of  wit  and  sense ; 
Which,  though  her  modesty  would  shroud, 
Breaks  like  the  sun  behind  a  cloud ; 
While  ipmcefulness  its  art  conceals. 
And  yet  through  every  motion  steals. 

Say,  Stella,  was  Prometheus  blind. 
And,  forming  you,  mistook  your  kind  t 
No ;  *twas  for  you  alone  he  stole 
The  flre  that  forms  a  manly  soul ; 
Then  to  complete  it  every  way. 
He  moulded  it  with  female  clay : 
To  that  you  owe  the  nobler  flame. 
To  this  the  beauty  of  your  frame. 

How  would  Ingratitude  delight, 
And  how  would  Censure  glut  her  spite, 
If  I  should  Stella's  kindness  hide 
In  silence,  or  forget  with  pride ! 
When  on  my  sickly  couch  I  lay. 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 
Lamenting  in  unmanly  strains, 
Call'd  every  power  to  ease  my  pains ; 
Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief,' 
With  cheerful  face  and  inward  grief; 
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And,  though  by  Hetven's  gerere  decree 
She  tuffen  hourly  more  than  me, 
No  cruel  master  could  require, 
From  elaTes  employ'd  for  daily  hire. 
What  Stella,  by  her  friendship  warm'd, 
With  vigour  and  delight  perform'd : 
My  sinking  spirits  now  supplies 
With  cordials  in  her  hands  and  eyes : 
?(ow  with  a  soft  and  silent  tread 
Unheard  she  moves  about  my  bed. 
I  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught. 
And  BO  obligingly  am  caught ; 
I  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came, 
^or  dare  distort  my  &ce  for  shame. 

Best  pattern  of  true  friends !  beware ; 
You  pay  too  dearly  for  your  care, 
If,  while  your  tenderness  secures 
My  life,  it  must  endanger  yours ; 
For  such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  pull'd  a  palace  to  the  ground. 
Only  to  have  tiie  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decay'd. 


STELLA  TO  DR.  SWIFT, 

ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY,  NOV.  30,  1721. 

St.  Patbick*s  dean,  your  country's  pride, 

My  early  and  my  only  guide. 

Let  me  among  the  rest  attend, 

Tour  pupil  and  your  humble  friend. 

To  celebrate  in  female  strains 

The  day  that  paid  your  mother's  pains  ; 

Descend  to  take  that  tribute  due 

In  gratitude  alone  to  you. 

When  men  began  to  call  me  fair. 
You  interposed  your  timely  care  : 
Ton  early  taught  me  to  despise 
The  ogling  of  a  coxcomb's  eyes ; 
Show'd  where  my  judgment  was  misplaced ; 
Refined  my  fancy  and  my  taste. 

Behold  that  beauty  just  decay'd. 
Invoking  art  to  nature's  aid : 
Forsook  by  her  admiring  train, 
She  spreads  her  tatter'd  nets  in  vain ; 
Short  was  her  part  upon  the  stage  ; 
Went  smoothly  on  for  half  a  page ; 
Her  bloom  was  gone,  she  wanted  art. 
As  the  scene  changed,  to  change  her  part ; 
She,  whom  no  lover  could  resist. 
Before  the  second  act  was  hiss'd. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  female  race 
With  no  endowments  but  a  face  ; 
Before  the  thirtieth  year  of  life, 
A  maid  foriom  or  hated  wife. 

Stella  to  you,  her  tutor,  owes 
That  she  has  ne'er  resembled  those : 
Nor  was  a  burden  to  mankind 
With  half  her  course  of  years  behind. 
Tou  taught  how  I  might  youth  prolong. 
By  knowing  what  vras  right  and  wrong ; 
How  from  my  heart  to  bring  supplies 
Of  lustre  to  my  fading  eyes ; 
How  soon  a  beauteous  mind  repairs 
The  loss  of  changed  or  falling  hairs ; 
How  wit  and  virtue  from  within 
Send  out  a  smoothness  o'er  the  skin : 
Your  lectures  could  my  fancy  fix, 
And  I  can  please  at  thirty-six. 
The  sight  of  Chloe  at  fifteen. 
Coquetting,  gives  not  me  the  spleen  ; 
The  idol  now  of  every  fool 
Till  time  shall  make  their  passions  cool ; 
Then  tumbling  down  Time's  steepy  hill, 
While  Stella  holds  her  sUtion  stilt 


O !  turn  your  precepts  into  lawt. 
Redeem  the  women's  ruin'd  cause. 
Retrieve  lost  empire  to  our  sex. 
That  men  may  bow  their  rebel  necks. 
Long  be  the  day  that  gave  you  birth 
Sacred  to  friendship,  wit,  and  mirth  ; 
Late  dying  may  you  cast  a  shred 
Of  your  rich  mantle  o'er  my  head ; 
To  bear  with  dignity  my  sorrow, 
One  day  alone,  then  die  to-morrow. 

TO  STELLA, 

ON  HBR  BIBTUDAY,    1721-2. 

Whilb,  Stella,  to  your  lasting  praise 
The  Muse  her  annual  tribute  pays, 
While  I  assign  myself  a  task 
Which  you  expect,  but  scorn  to  ask ; 
If  I  perform  this  task  with  pain. 
Let  me  of  partial  fate  complain ; 
You  every  year  the  debt  enlarge, 
I  grow  less  equal  to  the  charge : 
In  you  each  rirtue  brighter  shines. 
But  my  poetic  vein  declines ; 
My  harp  will  soon  in  vain  be  strung. 
And  all  your  virtues  left  imsung ; 
For  none  among  the  upstart  race 
Of  poets  dare  assume  my  place ; 
Your  worth  will  be  to  them  unknown. 
They  must  have  Stellas  of  their  own ; 
And  thus,  my  stock  of  wit  decay'd, 
I  dying  leave  the  debt  unpaid, 
Uniess  Delany,  as  my  heir. 
Will  answer  for  the  whole  arrear. 


ON  THE  GREAT  BURIED  BOTILE. 

BT   DB.    DELANY. 

Amphora,  quae  mcestum  linquis,  letumque  revises 
Arentem  dominum,  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 

Tu  qnoque  depositum  serves,  neve  opprime,  marmor 
Amphora  non  meruit  tam  pretiosa  mori. 


EPITAPH. 

BT  THB   8AMB. 


Hoc  tumulata  jaoet  proles  Lensa  sepulchro, 
Immortale  genus,  nee  peritura  Jacet ; 

Quin  oritura  iterum,  matris  concreditur  alvo : 
Bis  natum  referunt  te  quoque,  Bacche  Pater. 


STELLA'S  BIRTHDAY: 

A  OBSAT  BOTTLB  OP  WINE,  LONG  BUBIBD,  BBINO  THAT 
DAY    DUO  UP.        1722-3. 

Rbboltbd  my  annual  verse  to  pay, 
By  duty  bound,  on  Stella's  day, 
Fumish'd  with  paper,  pens,  and  ink, 
I  gravely  sat  me  down  to  think : 
I  bit  my  nails  and  scratch'd  my  head. 
But  found  my  wit  and  fancy  fled : 
Or,  if,  with  more  than  usual  pain, 
A  thought  came  slowly  from  my  brain. 
It  cost  me  Lord  knows  how  much  time 
To  shape  it  into  sense  and  rhyme  : 
And  what  was  yet  a  greater  curse, 
Long  thinking  made  my  fancy  worse. 

Forsaken  by  th*  inspiring  Nine, 
I  waited  at  Apollo's  shrine : 
I  told  him  what  the  world  would  say 
If  Stella  were  unsung  to-day : 
How  I  should  hide  my  head  for  shame, 
When  both  the  Jacks  and  Robin  came ; 
How  Ford  would  frown,  how  Jim  would  Ie«r» 
How  Sheridan,  the  rogue,  would  ineeri 


em 
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Aiid  swear  it  does  not  always  follow, 
That  aemel  in  anno  ridet  Apollo. 
I  have  assured  them  twenty  times 
That  Fhcebus  help'd  me  in  my  rhymes ; 
Phcebus  inspired  me  from  abore. 
And  he  and  I  were  hand  and  glove. 
But,  finding  me  so  dull  and  dry  since, 
They'll  call  it  all  poetic  licence; 
And  when  I  brag  of  aid  diyine, 
Think  Eusden's  right  as  good  as  mine. 

Nor  do  I  ask  for  8tella  s  sake ; 
'Tis  my  own  credit  lies  at  stake : 
And  Stella  will  be  sung,  while  I 
Can  only  be  a  stander  by. 

Apollo,  having  thought  a  little, 
Betum'd  this  answer  to  a  tittle. 

Though  you  should  live  like  old  Methusalem, 
I  furnish  hints  and  you  shall  use  all  'em, 
You  yearly  sing  as  she  grows  old, 
Tou'd  leave  her  virtues  half  untold. 
But,  to  say  truth,  such  dulness  reigns. 
Through  Uie  whole  set  of  Irish  deans, 
I*m  daily  stunn'd  with  such  a  medley. 
Dean  W — ,  dean  D — ,  and  dean  Smedley, 
That,  let  what  dean  soever  come, 
My  orders  are,  I'm  not  at  home  ; 
And  if  your  voice  had  not  been  Loud, 
Tou  must  have  pass'd  among  the  crowd. 

But  now,  your  danger  to  prevent. 
You  must  apply  to  Mrs.  Brent  [the  housekeeper] ; 
For  she,  as  priestess,  knows  the  rites 
Wherein  the  god  of  earth  delights. 
First,  nine  vrays  looking,  let  her  stand 
With  an  old  poker  in  her  hand  ; 
Let  her  describe  a  circle  round 
In  Saunders*  [the  butler]  cellar  on  the  ground  : 
A  spade  let  prudent  Archv  [the  footman]  hold, 
And  with  discretion  dig  the  mould. 
Let  Stella  look  with  watchful  eye, 
Rebecca  [Mrs.  Dingleyl,  Ford,  and  Grattans  by. 

Behold  the  bottle,  where  it  lies 
With  neck  elated  toward  the  skies ! 
The  god  of  winds  and  god  of  fire 
•Did  to  its  wondrous  birth  conspire  ; 
And  Bacchus  for  the  poet's  use 
Poured  in  a  strong  inspiring  juice. 
See !  as  you  raise  it  from  its  tomb, 
It  drags  behind  a  spacious  womb. 
And  in  the  spacious  womb  contains 
A  sovereign  medicine  for  the  brains. 

You*ll  find  it  soon,  if  fate  consents; 
If  not,  a  thousand  Mrs.  Brents, 
Ten  thousand  Archys,  arm'd  with  spades. 
May  dig  in  vain  to  Pluto's  shades. 

rrom  thence  a  plenteous  draught  infuse. 
And  boldly  then  invoke  the  Muse ; 
But  first  let  Robert  [the  valet]  on  his  knees 
With  caution  drain  it  from  the  lees ; 
The  Muse  will  at  your  call  appear, 
With  Stella's  praise  to  crown  the  year. 


.»# 


STELLA  AT  WOOD  PARK, 

THE    SESIDENCB    OP    CHARLES    FORD,    ESQ.,   NEAR 

DUBLIN.      1723. 

— "  Ciiicnmqoa  nocere  Yolebat. 
Vestimenta  defaat  pretioM." 

Don  Carlos,  in  a  merry  spite. 

Did  Stella  to  his  house  invite : 

He  entertained  her  half  a  year 

With  generous  wines  and  costly  cheer. 

Don  Carlos  made  her  chief  director. 

That  she  might  o'er  the  servants  hector. 


In  half  a  week  the  dame  grew  nice. 

Got  all  things  at  the  highest  price : 

Now  at  the  table-head  she  sits. 

Presented  with  the  nicest  bits : 

She  look'd  on  partridges  with  acorn. 

Except  they  tasted  of  the  com  : 

A  haunch  of  venison  made  her  sweats 

Unless  it  bad  the  n^tfianette, 

Don  Carlos  earnestly  would  be^^, 

<*  Dear  madam,  try  this  pigeon's  leg  ;* 

Was  happy  when  he  could  prevail 

To  make  her  only  touch  a  quail. 

Through  candle-light  she  view'd  the  wine. 

To  see  that  every  glass  was  fine. 

At  last,  grown  prouder  than  the  devil 

With  feeding  high,  and  treatment  dvil, 

Don  Carlos  now  began  to  find 

His  malice  work  as  he  deslgn'd. 

The  winter  sky  began  to  frown : 

Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  (o  town  ; 

From  purling  streams  and  fountains  bubblifi|. 

To  Liffey's  stinking  tide  in  Dublin: 

From  wholesome  exercise  and  air, 

To  sossing  in  an  easy -chair : 

From  stomach  sharp,  and  hearty  leeding. 

To  piddle  like  a  lady  breeding : 

From  ruling  there  Uie  household  singly. 

To  be  directed  here  by  Dingley  r^ 

From  every  day  a  lordly  banquet. 

To  half  a  joint,  and  God.  be  thanked  : 

From  every  meal  Pontac  in  plenty, 

To  half  a  pint  one  day  in  twenty : 

From  Ford  attending  at  her  call. 

To  visiUof : 

From  Ford,  who  thinks  of  nothing  mean. 
To  the  poor  doings  of  the  dean : 
From  growing  richer  with  good  cheer. 
To  running  out  by  starving  here. 

But  now  arrives  the  dismal  day ; 
She  must  return  to  Ormond  quay.^ 
The  coachman  stopp'd ;  she  look'd,  and  swore 
The  rascal  had  mistook  the  door : 
At  coming  in,  you  saw  her  stoop ; 
The  entry  brush'd  against  her  hoop : 
Each  moment  rising  in  her  airs. 
She  curs'd  the  narrow  winding  stairs : 
Began  a  thousand  faults  to  spy ; 
The  ceiling  hardly  six  feet  high  ; 
The  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks : 
And  half  the  chairs  with  broken  backs : 
Her  quarter's  out  at  Lady-day  ; 
She  vows  she  will  no  longer  stay 
In  lodgings  like  a  poor  Grisette» 
While  there  are  houses  to  be  let. 

Howe'er,  to  keep  her  spirits  up. 
She  sent  for  company  to  sup : 
When  all  the  while  you  might  remark. 
She  strove  in  vain  to  ape  Wood  Park. 
Two  bottles  cali'd  for,  (half  her  store. 
The  cupboard  could  contain  but  four:) 
A  supper  worthy  of  herself. 
Five  nothings  in  five  plates  of  delf. 

Thus  for  a  week  Uie  farce  went  on ; 
When,  all  her  country  savings  gone. 
She  fell  into  her  former  scene. 
Small  beer,  a  herring,  and  the  dean. 

Thus  far  in  Jest :  Uiough  now,  I  fear. 
You  think  my  jesting  too  severe ; 
But  poets,  when  a  hint  is  new, 
Regard  not  whether  ialse  or  true : 
Yet  raillery  gives  no  offence, 
Where  truth  has  not  the  least  pretence ; 
■  The  ooDtUnt  compankna  of  StdQa. 
^  Where  the  two  ladiBS  lod««d. 
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Nor  can  be  more  securely  placed 
Than  on  a  nymph  of  Stella's  taste. 
I  must  confess  your  wine  and  Tittle 
I  was  too  hard  upon  a  little  : 
Your  table  neat,  your  linen  fine : 
And,  though  in  miniature,  you  shine : 
Yet,  when  you  sigh  to  leare  Wood  Park, 
The  scene,  the  welcome,  and  the  spark, 
To  languish  in  this  odious  town. 
And  pull  your  haughty  stomach  down, 
We  think  you  quite  mistake  the  case. 
The  Tirtue  lies  not  in  the  place  : 
For  though  my  raillery  were  true, 
A  cottage  is  Wood  Park  with  you. 


A  RECEIPT 

TO    BESTORB    STELLA'S    YOUTH.     1724-5. 

The  Scottish  hinds,  too  poor  to  house 
In  frosty  nights  their  starring  cows, 
While  not  a  blade  of  grass  or  hay 
Appears  from  Michaelmas  to  May, 
Must  let  their  cattle  range  in  rain 
For  food  along  the  barren  plain  : 
Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown, 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone ; 
Exposed  to  want,  and  wind,  and  weather, 
They  just  keep  life  and  soul  together, 
Till  summer  showers  and  eyening's  dew 
Again  the  Tcrdant  glebe  renew ; 
And,  as  the  vegetables  rise, 
The  famish'd  cow  her  want  supplies  i 
Without  an  ounce  of  last  year's  flesh ; 
Whate'er  she  gains  is  young  and  fresh  ; 
Grows  plump  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle. 
As  rising  from  Medea's  kettle, 
With  youth  and  beauty  to  enchant 
Europa's  counterfeit  gallant. 

Why,  Stella,  should  you  knit  your  brow. 
If  I  compare  you  to  a  cowl 
'Tis  just  the  case  ;  for  you  have  fasted 
So  long,  till  all  your  flesh  is  wasted  ; 
And  must  against  the  warmer  days 
Be  sent  to  Quilcanlown  to  grace  ; 
Where  mirth,  and  exercise,  and  air. 
Will  soon  your  appetite  repair : 
The  nutriment  will  from  within, 
Hound  all  your  body,  plump  your  skin ; 
Will  agitate  the  lazy  flood. 
And  fill  your  Teins  with  sprightly  blood ; 
Nor  flesh  nor  blood  will  be  the  same, 
Nor  aught  of  Stella  but  the  name : 
For  what  was  eyer  understood. 
By  humankind,  but  flesh  and  blood  t 
And  if  your  flesh  and  blood  be  new, 
Y'ou'U  be  no  more  the  former  you ; 
But  for  a  blooming  nymph  will  pass, 
Just  fifteen,  coming  summer's  grass, 
Your  jetty  locks  with  garlands  crown'd  : 
While  all  the  squires  for  nine  miles  round. 
Attended  by  a  brace  of  curs. 
With  jockey  boots  and  siWer  spurs, 
No  less  than  justices  o'  quorum, 
Their  cow-boys  bearing  cloaks  before  'em, 
Shall  leaye  deciding  broken  pates. 
To  kiss  your  steps  at  Quilca  gates. 
But,  lest  you  should  my  skill  disgrace, 
Come  back  before  you're  out  of  case  ; 
For  if  to  Michaelmas  you  stay. 
The  new-born  fiesh  will  melt  away ; 
The  'squire  in  scorn  will  fly  the  house 
For  better  game,  and  look  for  grouse  ; 
But  here,  before  the  frost  can  mar  it. 
We'll  make  it  firm  with  beef  and  claret. 
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As,  when  a  beauteous  nymph  decays. 
We  say,  she's  past  her  dancing  days  ; 
So  poets  lose  their  feet  by  time, 
And  can  no  longer  dance  in  rhyme. 
Your  annual  bud  had  rather  chose 
To  celebrate  your  birth  in  prose  : 
Yet  merry  folks,  who  want  by  chance 
A  pair  to  make  a  country  dance, 
Call  the  old  housekeeper,  and  get  her 
To  fill  a  place  for  want  of  better : 
While  Sheridan  is  off  the  hooks, 
And  friend  Delany  at  his  books. 
That  Stella  may  avoid  disgrace. 
Once  more  the  dean  supplies  their  place. 

Beauty  and  wit,  too  sad  a  truth ! 
Have  always  been  confined  to  youth ; 
The  god  of  wit  and  beauty's  queen. 
He  twenty-one  and  she  fiheen, 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung, 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young ; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspired  to  rhyme, 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime. 
At  fifty-six,  if  this  be  true. 
Am  I  a  poet  fit  for  you  t 
Or,  at  the  age  of  forty-three. 
Are  you  a  subject  fit  for  me  1 
Adieu !  bright  wit,  and  radiant  eyes ! 
You  must  be  grave  and  I  be  wise. 
Our  fate  in  vain  we  would  oppose  : 
But  I'U  be  still  your  friend  in  prose : 
'  Esteem  and  friendship  to  express 
Will  not  require  poetic  dress  ; 
And  if  the  Muse  deny  her  aid 
To  have  them  sung,  they  may  be  said. 

But,  Stella,  say,  what  evil  tongue 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  young ; 
That  Time  sits  with  his  scythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow ; 
That  htdf  your  locks  are  tum'd  to  grayl 
I'll  ne'er  believe  a  word  they  say. 
'Tis  true,  but  let  it  not  be  known. 
My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimmish  grown  ; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight ; 
And  wrinkles  undistinguish'd  pass. 
For  I'm  ashamed  to  use  a  glass : 
And  till  I  see  them  with  these  eyes, 
Whoever  says  you  have  them,  lies. 

No  length  of  time  can  make  you  quit 
Honour  and  virtue,  sense  and  wit ; 
Thus  you  may  still  be  young  to  me, 
While  I  can  better  hear  than  see. 
O  ne'er  may  Fortune  show  her  spite, 
To  make  me  deaf,  and  mend  my  sight! 


TO  STELLA. 

WRITTEN    ON    THE  DAV    OP    HER  BIRTH,    MARCH    13, 

1723-4. 
Bat  not  on  thetntajsot,  when  I  was  sUl  in  bsd. 
Tormented  with  incessant  pains, 
Can  I  devise  poetic  strains  1 
Time  was,  when  I  could  yearly  pay 
My  verse  on  Stella's  native  day : 
But  now,  unable  grown  to  write, 
I  grieve  she  ever  saw  the  light. 
Ungrateful !  since  to  her  I  owe 
That  I  these  pains  can  undergo. 
She  tendd  me  like  an  humble  slave ; 
And,  when  indecently  I  rave. 
When  out  my  brutish  passions  break, 
With  gall  in  every  word  I  speak, 
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She  with  soft  tpeech  my  anguish  cheerst 

Or  melts  my  passions  down  with  tears ; 

Although  'tis  easy  to  descry 

She  wants  assistance  more  than  I ; 

Yet  seems  to  feel  my  pains  alone, 

And  is  a  stoic  in  her  own. 

When,  among  scholars,  can  we  find 

So  soft  and  yet  so  firm  a  mind  1 

All  accidents  of  life  conspire 

To  raise  up  Stella's  virtue  higher ; 

Or  else  to  introduce  the  rest 

Which  had  been  latent  in  her  breast 

Her  firmness  who  could  e'er  have  known. 

Had  she  not  evils  of  her  ownl 

Her  kindness  who  could  ever  guess, 

Had  not  her  friends  been  in  distress  1 

Whatever  base  returns  you  find 

From  me,  dear  Stella,  still  be  kind. 

In  your  own  heart  you'll  reap  the  fruit. 

Though  I  continue  still  a  brute. 

But,  when  I  once  am  out  of  pain, 

I  promise  to  be  good  again  ; 

Meantime,  your  other  juster  friends 

Shall  for  my  follies  make  amends ; 

So  may  we  long  continue  thus, 

Admiring  you,  you  pitying  us. 


VERSES 

BY   STELLA. 

If  it  be  true,  celestial  powers, 

That  you  have  form'd  me  fiiir, 
And  yet,  in  all  my  vainest  hours, 

My  mind  has  been  my  care ; 
Then,  in  return,  I  beg  this  grace, 

As  you  were  ever  kind. 
What  envious  Time  takes  from  my  face 

Bestow  upon  my  mind ! 


DEATH  AND  DAPHNE. 


TO  AN  AOBBBABLE    YOUNG     LADY, 

LEAN.   1730. 


BUT  BXTBBMBLT 


Dbath  went  upon  a  solemn  day 

At  Pluto's  hall  his  court  to  pay : 

The  phantom  having  humbly  kiss*d 

His  gristly  monarch's  sooty  fist. 

Presented  him  the  weekly  bills 

Of  doctors,  fevers,  plagues,  and  pills. 

Pluto,  observing  since  the  peace 

The  burial  article  decrease, 

And  vex'd  to  see  afikirs  miscarry. 

Declared  in  council  Death  must  marry ; 

Vow*d  he  no  longer  could  support 

Old  bachelors  about  his  court ; 

The  interest  of  his  realm  had  need 

That  death  should  get  a  numerous  breed  ; 

Toung  deathlings,  who  by  practice  made 

Proficient  in  their  father's  trade. 

With  colonies  might  stock  around 

His  large  dominions  under  ground. 

A  consult  of  coquettes  below 
Was  call'd,  to  rig  him  out  a  beau  ; 
From  her  own  head  Megara  takes 
A  periwig  of  twisted  snakes : 
Which  in  the  nicest  fashion  curl'd, 
(Like  toupets*  of  this  upper  world,) 
With  flower  of  sulphur  powder'd  welly 
That  graceful  on  his  shoulders  fell ; 
An  adder  of  the  sable  kind 
In  line  direct  hung  dovm  behind : 
The  owl,  the  raven,  and  the  bat, 
Clubb'd  for  a  feather  to  his  hat : 
•  PMiwigt  with  long  tails. 


His  coat,  a  usurer's  velvet  pall* 

Bequeathed  to  Pluto,  corpse  and  all. 

But,  loth  his  person  to  expose 

Bare,  like  a  carcase  ptck'd  by  crows, 

A  lawyer,  o'er  his  hands  and  face 

Stuck  artfully  a  parchment  case. 

No  new-fluz'd  rake  show'd  fairer  skin  ; 

Nor  Phyllis  after  lying  in. 

With  snuif  was  fiU'd  his  ebon  box. 

Of  shin-bones  rotted  by  the  pox. 

Nine  spirits  of  blaspheming  fops. 

With  aconite  anoint  his  chops ; 

And  give  him  words  of  dreadful  sounds, 

G— d  d — ^n  his  blood !  and  b — d  and  w—ds! 

Thus  fomish'd  out,  he  sent  his  train 
To  take  a  house  in  Warwick-lane  :* 
The  faculty,  his  humble  friends, 
A  compUmental  message  sends  : 
Their  president  in  scarlet  gown 
Harangued,  and  welcomed  him  to  town. 

But  Death  had  business  to  despatch  ; 
His  mind  was  running  on  his  match.. 
And  hearing  much  of  Daphne's  fame. 
His  m^esty  of  terrors  came. 
Fine  as  a  colonel  of  the  guards. 
To  visit  where  she  sat  at  cards  ; , 
She,  as  he  came  into  the  room. 
Thought  him  Adonis  in  his  bloom. 
And  now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jumps. 
She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps  ; 
For  such  a  shape  of  skin  and  bone 
Was  never  seen  except  her  own. 
Charm'd  with  his  eves,  and  chin,  and  snout. 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  slily  out ; 
And  grew  enamour'd  with  her  phii. 
As  just  the  counterpart  of  his. 
She  darted  many  a  private  fiance. 
And  freely  made  the  first  advance  ; 
Was  of  her  beauty  grown  so  vain. 
She  doubted  not  to  win  the  swain  ; 
Nothing  she  thought  could  sooner  gain  hiss, 
Than  with  her  wit  to  entertain  him. 
She  ask'd  about  her  friends  below  ; 
This  meagre  fop,  that  batter'd  beau ; 
Whether  some  late  departed  toasts 
Had  got  gallants  among  the  ghosts  1 
If  Chloe  were  a  sharper  still 
As  great  as  ever  at  quadrille  1 
(The  ladies  there  must  needs  be  rooks. 
For  cards,  we  know,  are  Pluto's  books.) 
If  Florimel  had  found  her  love. 
For  whom  she  hang'd  herself  above  1 
How  oft  a-week  was  kept  a  ball 
By  Proserpine  at  Pluto's  hall  1 
She  fancied  these  Elysian  shades 
The  sweetest  place  for  masquerades ; 
How  pleasant  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 
To  troll  it  in  a  coach-and-six ! 

What  pride  a  female  heart  ihflamet ! 
How  endless  are  ambition's  aims : 
Cease,  haughty  njrmph  ;  the  Fates  decree 
Death  must  not  be  a  spouse  for  thee ; 
For  when  by  chance  the  meagre  shade 
Upon  thy  hand  his  finger  laid, 
Thy  hand  as  dry  and  cold  as  lead. 
His  matrimonial  spirit  fled  ; 
He  felt  about  his  heart  a  damp. 
That  quite  extinguish'd  Cupid's  Immp ; 
Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuda» , 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds. 
■  Ths,  college  of  physicians. 
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Dapbni  knows,  with  equal  ease^ 
How  to  Tex  and  how  to  please ; 
But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
'Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex. 
Never  woman  more  devised 
Surer  ways  to  be  despised  ; 
Paradoxes  weakW  wielding, 
Always  conquer'd,  never  yielding.. 
To  dispute,  her  chief  delight, 
"With  not  one  opinion  right : 
Thick  her  arguments  she  lays  on» 
And  with  eavils  combats  reason ;. 
Answers  in  decisive  way,  \ 

Never  hears  what  you  can  say; 
Still  her  odd  perverseness  shows 
Chiefly  where  she  nothing  knows  ;• 
And,  where  she  is  most  familiar, 
Always  peevisher  and  sillier ; 
All  her  spirits  in  a  flame 
When  she  knows  she's  most  to  blame. 

Send  me  hence  ten  thousand  milea 
From  a  fiice  that  always  smiles: 
None  could  ever  act  that  pact 
But  a  fury  in  her  heart. 
Te  who  hate  such  inconsistence^ 
To  be  easy,  keep  your  distance : 
Or  in  folly  still  befriend  her, 
But  have  no  concern  to  mend  her ; 
Lose  no  time  to  contradict  her. 
Nor  endeavour  to  convict  her. 
Never  take  it  in  your  thought 
That  she'U  own  or  cure  a  fault. 
Into  contradiction  warm  her. 
Then  perhaps  you  may  reform  her : 
Only  take  this  rule  along. 
Always  to  advise  her  wrong ;' 
And  reprove  her  when  she's  right; 
She  may  then  grow  wise  for  spite. 

No— that  scheme  will  ne'er  succeed, 
She  haa  better  learnt  her  creed ; 
She's  too  cunning  and  too  skilful. 
When  to  yield,  and  when  be  wilftiL 
Nature  holds  her  forth  two  mirrors. 
One  for  truth  and  one  for  errors : 
That  looks  hideous,  fierce,  and  frightful 
This  is  flattering  and  delightful : 
That  she  throws  away  as  foul ; 
Sits  by  this  to  dress  her  soul. 

Thus  you  have  the  case  in  view. 
Daphne,  'twixt  the  dean  and  you : 
Heaven  forbid  he  should  despise  thee. 
But  will  never  more  advise  thee. 


STELLA'S  BIRTHDAY. 
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This  day,  whato'er  the  Fates  decree. 
Shall  still  be  kept  with  joy  by  me : 
This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told 
That  TOtt  are  sick  and  I  grown  old ; 
Nor  think  on  our  approaching  iUs, 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills ; 
To-morrow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff. 
Yet,  since  from  reason  may  be  brought 
A  better  and  more  pleasing  thought. 
Which  can,  in  spite  of  all  decays. 
Support  a  few  remaining  davs ; 
From  not  the  gravest  of  divines 
Accept  for  once  some  serious  lines. 

Although  we  now  can  form  no  more 
Lioog  sehemct  of  life,  as  heretofore  ; 

TOL.    I. 


Yet  Tou,  while  time  is  running  fiut, 
Can  look  with  Joy  on  what  is  past. 

Were  future  happiness  and  pain 
A  mere  contrivance  of  the  brain  ; 
As  atheists  argue,  to  entice 
•And  flt  their  proselytes  for  vice ; 
(The  oidy  comfort  they  propose. 
To  have  companions  in  their  woes ;) 
Grant  this  the  case ;  yet  sure  'tis  hard 
That  virtue,  styled  its  ovm  reward. 
And  by  all  sages  understood 
To  be  the  chief  of  human  good. 
Should  acting  die ;  nor  leave  behind 
Some  lasting  pleasure  in  the  mind. 
Which  by  remembrance  wilt  assuage 
Grief,  sickness,  poverty,  vid  age ; 
And  strongly  shoot  a  radiant  dart 
To  shine  through  life's  declining  part. 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent! 
Your  skiUul  hand  employ'd  to  saTe 
Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave : 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  yon  dragg'd  from  death  before  1 
So  Providence  on  paoiitels  waits, 
Preserving  what  it  first  creates. 
Your  generous  boldness  to  defend 
An  ixmocent  and  absent  friend ! 
That  courage  which  can  make  you  Just 
To  merit  humbled  in  the  dust ; 
The  detestation  you  express 
For  vice  in  all  ito  glittering  dress ; 
That  patience  under  torturing  pain, 
Where  stubborn  stoics  would  complain  : 
Must  these  like  empty  shadows  pass, 
Or  forms  reflected  from  a  glass  1 
Or  mere  chimeras  in  the  mind. 
That  fly  and  leave  no  marks  behind  1 
Does  not  the  body  thriTe  and  grow 
By  food  of  twenty  years  ago  t 
And,  had  it  not  been  still  supplied. 
It  must  a  thousand  times  have  died. 
Then  who  with  reason  can  maintain 
That  no  effects  of  food  remain  1 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind ; 
Upheld  by  each  good  action  past. 
And  still  continued  by  the  last  1 
Then,  who  with  reason  can  pretend 
That  all  effects  of  virtue  end  t 

Believe  me,  Stella,  when  you  show 
That  true  contempt  for  things  below. 
Nor  prise  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends. 
Your  former  actions  claim  their  part, 
And  Join  to  fortify  your  heart. 
For  Virtue,  in  her  daily  race, 
Like  Janus,  bears  a  double  face  ; 
Looks  back  with  Joy  where  she  has  gone, 
And  therefore  goes  with  courage  on : 
She  at  your  sickly  couch  will  wait. 
And  guide  you  to  a  better  state. 

O  then,  whatever  Heaven  intends, 
Take  pity  on  your  pit}'ing  friends ! 
Nor  let  your  ills  affect  your  mind. 
To  fkncy  they  can  be  unkind. 
Me,  surely  me,  you  ought  to  spare, 
Who  gladly  would  vour  suffering  share  ; 
Or  give  my  scrap  of  life  to  you, 
And  think  it  far  beneath  your  due ; 
You,  to  whose  care  so  oft  I  owe 
That  I'm  alive  to  toll  you  so. 
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A  NEW-YEAR'S  GIFT  FOB  BEC.» 

1723-4. 
Rbtcrnimo  Janus  now  prepares, 
For  Bee,  a  new  supply  of  cares, 
Sent  in  a  bag  to  Dr.  Swift, 
Who  thus  displays  the  new-year's  gift. 

First,  this  large  parcel  brings  you  tidings 
Of  our  good  dean's  eternal  chidings; 
Of  Nelly's  pertness,  Robin's  leasings. 
And  Sheridan's  perpetual  teaxings. 
This  box  is  cramm'd  on  every  side 
With  Stella's  magisterial  pride. 
Behold  a  cage  with  sparrows  fill'd« 
First  to  be  fondled,  then  be  kill'd. 
Now  to  this  hamper  I  invite  you, 
With  six  imagined  cares  to  fright  yoo. 
Here  in  this  bundle  Janus  sends 
Concerns  by  thousands  for  your  friends: 
And  here's  a  pair  of  leathern  pokes. 
To  hold  your  cares  for  other  folks. 
Here  from  this  barrel  you  may  broach 
A  peck  of  troubles  for  a  coach. 
This  ball  of  wax  your  ears  will  darken. 
Still  to  be  curious,  never  hearken. 
Lest  you  the  town  may  have  lets  trouble  la. 
Bring  all  your  QuUca's^  bares  to  Dublin, 
For  which  he  sends  this  empty  sack ; 
And  so  take  all  upon  your  back. 


DINGLEY  AND  BRENT.' 

▲   80M0. 

To  Iks  taoe  of  "  Ye  Commona  and  Psert." 

DiNOLBY  and  Brent, 

Wherever  they  went, 
Ne'3r  minded  a  word  that  was  spoken ; 

Whatever  was  said, 

They  ne'er  troubled  their  head. 
But  laugh'd  at  ikejj  own  silly  Joking. 

Should  Solomon  wise 

In  majesty  rise. 
And  show  them  his  wit  and  his  learning; 

They  never  would  hear, 

But  turn  the  deaf  ear. 
As  a  matter  they  had  no  concern  in. 

You  tell  a  good  jest. 

And  please  all  the  rest ; 
Comes  Dingley,  and  asks  you,  what  was  itt 

And,  curious  to  know, 

Away  she  will  go 
To  seek  an  old  rag  in  the  doset. 


EEC'S  [MRS.  DINGLEY]  BIRTHDAY. 

Nov.  8, 172S. 
This  day,  dear  Bee,  is  thy  nativity ; 
Had  Fate  a  luckier  one  she'd  give  it  ye. 
She  chose  a  thread  of  greatest  length : 
And  doubly  twisted  it  for  strength . 
Nor  will  be  able  with  her  shears 
To  cut  it  off  these  forty  years. 
Then  who  says  care  will  kill  a  catt 
Rebecca  shows  they're  out  in  that. 
For  she,  though  overrun  with  care. 
Continues  healthy,  fat,  and  fair. 

As,  if  the  gout  should  seise  the  head. 
Doctors  pronounce  the  patient  dead  ; 
But,  if  they  can,  by  all  their  arts, 
i^ect  it  to  th'  extremest  parts. 
They  give  the  sick  man  joy,  and  praise 
The  gout  that  will  prolong  his  days. 

■  Mn.  R«beoea  Dinglay.  8telU*t  Mend  and  companion. 

•  Gottntnr-houae  of  Dr.  Sheridan. 

•  Dr.  Sidft't  hoiuekeeper. 


Rebecca  thus  I  gladly  greet. 
Who  drives  her  cares  to  hands  and  feet : 
For,  though  philosophers  maiataan 
The  limbs  are  guided  by  the  brmin, 
Quite  contrary  Rebecca's  led ; 
Her  hands  and  feet  conduct  her  heftd  ; 
By  arbitrary  power  convey  her. 
She  ne'er  considers  why  or  where  : 
Her  hands  may  meddle,  feet  mmj  wMuler, 
Her  head  is  but  a  mere  by-stander : 
And  all  her  bustling  but  supplies 
The  part  of  wholesome  exercise- 
Thus  nature  has  resolved  to  pay  h«r 
The  cat's  nine  Uves,  and  eke  tile  csre. 

Long  may  she  live,  and  help  her  friends 
Whene'er  it  suits  her  private  ends ; 
Domestic  businees  never  mind 
Till  coffee  has  her  stomach  lined ; 
But,  when  her  break£M(t  gives  her  eoorage. 
Then  think  on  Stella's  ehieken  potxidge  : 
I  mean  when  Tiger*  has  been  served* 
Or 'else  poor  Stella  may  be  starved. 

Hay  Bee  have  many  an  evening  nmp. 
With  Tiger  slabbering  in  her  lap ; 
But  always  take  a  special  care 
She  does  not  overset  the  chair ; 
Still  be  she  curious,  never  heaiken 
To  any  speech  but  Tiger's  barking! 

Ana  when  she's  in  another  scene* 
Stella  long  dead,  but  first  the  dean. 
May  fortune  and  her  coffee  get  her 
Companions  that  will  pleaee  her  bett«! 
Whole  afternoons  will  sit  beside  her. 
Nor  for  neglects  or  blunders  chide  her. 
A  goodly  set  as  can  be  found 
Of  hearty  gossips  prating  round ; 
Fresh  from  a  wedding  or  a  christening 
To  teach  her  can  the  art  of  listening. 
And  please  her  more  to  hear  them  tsittle. 
Than  the  dean  storm  or  Stella  rattle. 

Late  be  her  death,  one  gentle  nod* 
When  Hermes,  waiting  with  his  rod* 
ShaU  to  Elyaian  fields  invite  her. 
Where  there  will  he  no  cares  to  fright  hu  I 


ON  THE  COLLAR  OF  TIGER, 

MRS.  DZKOLBT'S  UkP-DOO. 

Fbat  Steal  me  not ;  I'm  Mrs.  Diary's, 
Whose  heart  in  this  four-footed  thing  lies. 

A  CONFERENCE 

BBTWEEM 
SIR  H.  F— CE's  chariot  AND   MRS.  O.  VT — O's  CfilTA 

CHARIOT. 

Mt pretty  dear  cos,  though  I've  roved  the  town  e'r. 
To  despatch  in  an  hour  some  visits  a  scoxe ; 
Though,  since  first  on  the  wheels,  I've  been  even  h] 
At  the  'Change,  at  a  raffling,  at  church,  or  a  plsT, 
And  the  fops  of  the  town  are  pleased  with  the  aot^ 
Of  calling  your  slave  the  perpetual  motion  i— 
Though  oft  at  your  door  I  have  wiiined  [out]  my  la*-- 
As  my  knight  does  grin  his  at  your  lady  above : 
Tet  ne'er  before  this,  though  I  used  all  my  caiv, 
I  e'er  was  so  happy  to  meet  my  dear  Chair; 
And  since  we're  so  near,  like  birds  of  a  feather, 
Lef  8  e'en,  as  they  say,  set  our  hones  together. 

CHAIR. 

By  your  awkward  address,  you*re  that  tliii^  vLr 

shoiUd  carry, 
With  one  footman  behind,  our  lover  air  Harry. 
•  Mn.  Diofley't  Ikvoorits  laH<i«* 
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3y  your  language,  I  Judge,  you  think  me  a  wench ; 
Fie  that  makes  ToTe  to  me  must  make  it  in  French. 
Thou  that's  drawn  by  two  beasts,  and  carry'st  a  brute, 
^an'st  thou  vainly  e'er  hope  Til  answer  thy  suit  t 
rhough  sometimes  you  pretend  to  appear  with  your 
^o  r^^ard  to  their  colour,  their  sexes  you  mix :  [six, 
Then  on  the  grand-paw  you'd  look  very  great, 
ifV'ith  your  new-faahion'd  glasses  and  nasty  old  seat. 
Thus  a  beau  I  have  seen  strut  with  a  cock'd  hat, 
Wnd  newly  rigg'd  out,  with  a  dirty  cravat 
fou  may  think  that  you  make  a  figure  most  shining, 
)ut  it's  plain  that  you  have  an  old  cloak  for  a  lining. 
Ire  those  double  gilt  nails  1    Where's  the  lustre  of 
"o  set  off  the  knight,  and  to  finish  the  Jerry  t  [Kerry, 
f  you  hope  I'll  be  kind,  you  must  tell  me  what's  due 
n  George's  lane  for  you  ere  I'll  buckle  to.     [alert; 
CHAR.  Why,  how  now,  Doll  Diamond,  you're  very 
9  it  your  French  breeding  has  made  you  so  perti 
because  I  was  civil,  here's  a  stir  with  a  pox  : 
Who  is  it  that  values  your  ■         or  your  fox  1 
(are  'tis  to  her  honour,  he  ever  should  bed 
Sis  bloody  red  hand  to  her  bloody  red  head, 
fou're  proud  of  your  gilding ;  but  I  tell  you  each 
m  only  Mustl  tinged  with  a  rub  at  her  tail ;       {nail 
ind  although  it  may  pass  for  gold  on  each  ninny, 
(ure  we  know  a  Bath  shilling  soon  from  a  guinea. 
iay,  her  foretop's  a  cheat ;    each  mom  she  does 

black  it, 
fet,  ere  it  be  night,  it's  the  same  with  her  placket. 
'11  ne'er  be  run  down  any  more  with  your  cant ; 
four  velvet  was  wore  before  in  a  mant, 
>n  the  back  of  her  mother ;  but  now  'tis  much  duller, — 
rhe  fire  she  carries  hath  changed  its  colour, 
rbote  creatures  that  draw  me  you  never  would  mind, 
f  you'd  but  look  on  your  own  Pharaoh's  lean  kine ; 
rhey're  taken  for  spectres,  they're  so  meagre  and 
>rawn  damnably  low  by  your  sorrel  mare,     [spare, 
We  know  how  your  lady  was  in  you  befriended  ; 
f ou're  not  to  be  paid  for  'till  the  lawsuit  is  ended  : 
)ut  her  bond  it  is  good,  he  need  not  to  doubt ; 
>he  is  two  or  three  years  above  being  out. 
;oiild  my  knight  be  advised,  he  should  ne'er  spend 

his  vigour 
>n  one  he  cant  hope  of  e'er  making  bigger* 


A  DIALOGUE 


BBTWXBN   BIR  WILLIAM    HANDCOCK  AND  THADY  PITZ- 
PATRICK,   IN  THB  DBVIL'b  ANTECHAMBER. 

TUADT. 

fou'RK  welcome,  sir  William,  by  my  shoul  and  sal- 
rejoice  for  to  see  one  from  my  own  nation,  [vation, 
Ne  have  long  wanted  news :  was  it  growing  wealthy 
Has  made  all  mv  brothers  so  damnable  healthvl 
^lien  I.think  of  their  number,!  look  for  them  taster ; 
>ure  they  are  not  grown  honest,  and  quitted  their 

master. 
!k>iDe,  never  look  squeamish,  nor  be  out  of  order, 
nTe're  here  on  a  level,  good  master  Recorder,  fcivil, 
>t  me  know  what  has  pasa'd,  and  you'll  find  I'll  be 
Ind  speak  a  good  word  for  you  here  to  the  devil. 

SIR  wiLLLur.  [purt, 

>h,  thank  you,  dear  Thady,  and  must  own,  for  my 
t'e  much  more  your  goodness  than  it  is  my  desert ; 
)ut,  to  tp^k  for  his  fee,  you  know,  'twas  our  calling ; 
^liich  because  I  could  not,  I  then  fell  a  bawling. 
never  stuck  out  to  quote  a  ialse  case : 
Vnd  to  back  it,  I  e'er  had  an  impudent  face ; 
>r  on  my  right  hand  I  had  always  my  brother, 
ro  Touch,  which  we  still  did,  the  one  for  the  other, 
ro  be  tore,  to  be  rich  was  al^iiys  my  guide ; 
ro  take,  when  I  could,  a  fee  on  each  side. 


All  this  you  well  know.     But,  pr'ythee,  now  tell 
If  I  have  any  more  acquaintance  in  hell. 
Is  not  that  Tullamore  1 

TH.  You  see  how  he  trudges 
At  the  head  of  a  shoal  of  unrighteous  Judges. 
By  oppression  and  cheating,  by  rapine  and  lust. 
We  sIulII  in  good  time  have  the  rest  of  the  trust. 
But  our  master,  the  devil,  has  solemnly  swore, 
Till  they're  out  of  commission,  not  to  admit  more. 
If  you  speak  me  but  fair,  you  shall  not  go  far 
To  meet  with  your  friends  of  the  bench  or  the  bar : 
Look  at  Reynolds,  and  Lyndon,  and  Whitshed,  and 

Keating, 
The  four  rogues  are  all  got  together  a  prating. 

SIR  w.  Pr'ythee,  where  is  fat  Hely  1 1  durst  lay  my 
That  he's  got  to  heaven  by  help  of  his  wife.        [life 

TH.  Tou'll  ever  be  urging  a  reason  that's  faint ; 
If  that  would  have  done,  we  might  each  be  a  saint. 
But  what  is  become  of  sir  Toby  and  Stephen  f 
There's  neither  of  them,  I  am  sure,  gene  to  heaven. 
Does  your  brother  u  yet  speak  law  in  a  cause ; 
And  has  Pauca  left  off  making  use  of  his  claws  1 
Does  the  bar  from  the  bench  with  patience  still  pocket 
The  calling  them  rogue,  and  rascal,  and  blockhead  1 

SIR  w.  Faith,  Thady,  our  Judges  are  grown  very 
humble ; 
And  one  is  suspicious  he'll  soon  have  a  tumble. 
The  new  ones  they  keep  the  old  ones  in  awe. 
And  have  taught  uiem  civility,  prudence,  and  law. 

TH.  Pox  take  me,  sir  William,  why  was  not  I  asking, 
All  this  time  you've  been  here,  for  poor  Clara  Gas- 
The  woman  that  lay  so  long  by  my  side ; —  [coyne  1 
But  I  shovr'd  I  forgot  her  before  that  I  died. 
I  believe  she's  unmarried,  for  I  think  I  took  care 
To  leave  her  but  little,  and  much  to  my  heir. 

SIR  w.   She  still  is  thy  widow,  thou  barbarous 
teague; 
Both  living  and  dead,  thou'st  to  her  been  a  plague ; 
It's  not  for  that  sin  that  I  am  come  here. 
Having  left  all  the  wealth  I  had  to  my  dear. 

TH.  That  thou  e'er  wert  a  blockhead  you  need  not 
now  own, 
But  this  thy  last  action  all  others  does  crown ; 
Thou  scarce  wert  got  hither,  thou  pitiful  cully, 
Before  she  had  gotten  a  lus^  young  bully ; 
I  have  of  our  master  a  proverb  to  tell  you ; 
What's  got  o'er  his  back  is  spent  under  his  belly. 


BILLET  TO  A  COMPANY  OF  PLAYERS. 

The  eiidoaed  prologue  is  fonned  upon  the  story  of  the  secre- 
tary's not  allowtDg  yoa  to  act.  uucss  yoa  would  pay  him 
SOO/.  per  anaum :  umd  wbieh  you  got  alioance  from  ttie  lord- 
mayor  to  act  as  stroUirrs. 

THB  PBOLOOUB. 

Our  set  of  strollers,  wandering  up  and  down, 
Hearing  the  house  was  empty,  came  to  town ; 
And,  with  a  licence  from  our  good  lord-mayor, 
Went  to  one  Griffith,  formerly  a  player : 
Him  we  persuaded,  with  a  moderate  bribe, 
To  speak  to  Elrington  and  all  the  tribe, 
To  let  our  company  supply  their  places. 
And  hire  us  out  their  scenes,  and  clothes,  and  faces. 
Is  not  the  truth  the  truth  1    Look  full  on  me ; 
I  am  not  Elrington,  nor  Griffith  he. 
When  we  perform,  look  sharp  among  our  crew. 
There's  not  a  creature  here  you  ever  knew.  . 
The  former  folks  were  servants  to  the  king ; 
We,  humble  strollers,  always  on  the  wing. 
Now,  for  my  part,  I  think,  upon  the  whole. 
Bather  than  starve,  a  better  man  would  stroll. 

Stay  t  let  me  see — Three  hundred  pounds  a^year, 
For  leave  to  act  in  town  \ — ^'Tis  plaguy  dear. 

2  T  2 
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PROLOGUE  AND  EPILOGUE— THE  LOGICIANS  BEFUTED- 


Now,  here's  a  warrant ;  gallants,  please  to  mark^ 
For  three  thirteens,  and  sixpence  to  the  clerk. 
Three  hundred  pounds  \     Were  I  the  price  to  fii« 
The  public  should  bestow  the  actors  six ; 
A  score  of  guineas  given  underhand, 
For  a  good  word  or  so,  we  understand. 
To  help  an  honest  lad  that* s  out  of  place 
Mav  cost  a  crown  or  so ;  a  common  case : 
And  in  a  crew  'tis  no  injustice  thought 
To  ship  a  rogue  and  pay  him  not  a  groat* 
But,  in  the  chronicles  of  former  ages, 
Who  CTer  heard  of  servants  paying  wages  1 

I  pity  Elrington  with  all  my  heart ; 
Would  he  were  here  this  night  to  act  my  part ; 
I  told  him  what  it  was  to  be  a  stroller ; 
How  fne  we  acted,  and  had  no  comptroller : 
In  every  town  we  wait  on  Mr.  Mayor, 
First  get  a  licence,  then  produce  our  ware ; 
We  sound  a  trumpet,  or  we  beat  a  drum : 
Husza !  (the  schoolboys  roar)  the  players  are  come ; 
And  then  we  cry,  to  spur  the  bumpkins  on, 
Gallants,  by  Tuesday  next  we  must  be  gone. 
I  told  him  in  the  smoothest  way  I  could 
Ali  this,  and  more,  yet  it  would  do  no  good. 
But  Elrington,  tears  falling  from  his  cheeks. 
He  that  has  shone  with  Betterton  and  Wilks, 
To  whom  our  country  has  been  always  dear, 
Who  chose  to  leave  his  dearest  pledges  here. 
Owns  all  your  favours,  here  intends  to  stay, 
And  as  a  stroller  act  in  every  play : 
And  the  whole  crew  this  resolution  takes, 
To  live  and  die  all  strollers  for  your  sakes ; 
Not  firighted  with  an  ignominious  name. 
For  your  displeasure  is  their  only  shame, 

A  pox  on  Elrington's  majestic  tone ! 
Now  to  a  word  of  business  in  our  own. 

Gallants,  next  Thursday  night  will  be  our  lasti 
Then  without  fail  we  pack  up  for  Belfiist. 
Lose  not  your  time,  nor  our  diversion  miss ; 
The  next  we  act  shall  be  as  good  as  this. 


EPILOGUE 

TO  MR.   HOPPY'S   BBNBFIT-NIOHT,   AT   SMOCK-ALLBT. 

Hold !  hold,  my  good  friends ;  for  one  moment  pray 

stop  ye ; 
I  return  ye  my  thanks  in  the  name  of  poor  Hoppy. 
He's  not  the  first  person  who  never  did  write« 
And  yet  has  been  fed  by  a  bensfit-night. 
The  custom  is  frequent,  on  my  word  I  assure  ye, 
In  our  famed  elder  house,  of  the  hundreds  of  0n>ry. 
But  then  you  must  know»  those  players  still  act  on 
Some  very  good  reasons  for  such  bc^faction. 

A  deceased  poet's  widow,  if  pretty,  can't  fiul; 
From  Gibber  she  holds,  as  a  tenant  in  taii. 
Tour  emerited  actors,  and  actresses  too,  [do,) 

For  what  they  have  done,  (though  no  more  they  can 
And  sitters,  and  songster^  and  Chetwood  and  G-*— , 
And  sometimes  a  poor  sufferer  in  the  South  Sea ; 
A  mschine-man,  a  tire-woman,  a  mute,  and  a  sprite, 
HaTC  been  all  kept  from  starving  by  a  benefit-night. 

Thus,  for  Hoppy's  bright  merits,  at  length  we  have 
found 
That  he  must  have  of  us  ninety-nine  and  one  pound. 
Paid  to  him  clear  money  once  every  year : 
And  however  some  thioJL  it  a  little  too  dear, 
Tet,  for  reasons  of  state,  this  sum  we'll  allow. 
Though  we  pay  the  good  man  with  the  sweat  of  onr 
brow. 

First,  because  by  the  king  to  us  he  was  sent. 
To  guide  the  whole  session  of  this  parliament. 
To  preside  in  our  councils,  both  public  and  private. 
And  so  learn,  by  the  by,  what  both  houses  do  drive  at. 


When  bold  B —  roars,  snd  meek  M —  raves. 
When  Ash  prates  by  wholesale,  or  B — h  by  halTn, 
When  Whigs  become  Whims,  or  Join  witli  the  Tone*. 
And  to  himself  constant  when  a  member  no  more  ii, 
But  changes  his  sides,  and  votes  and  unvotes ; 
As  S — t  is  dull,  and  with  S — d,  who  dotes ; 
Then  up  must  get  Hoppy,  and  with  rolce  very  low, 
And  with  eloquent  bow,  the  house  he  must  show 
That  that  worthy  member  who  spoke  last  must  give 
The  freedom  to  him,  humbly  most,  to  conceive 
That  his  sentiment  on  this  afiair  isn't  right ; 
That  he  mightily  wonders  which  way  he  came  by*t: 
That,  for  his  part,  God  knows,  he  does  such  thiui 

disown ;  [dom. 

And  so,  having  convinc'd  him,  he  moat  humbly  fi:i 

For  these,  and  more  reasons,  which  perhaps  jtr; 

may  hear,  [}^"- 

Pounds  hundred  this  night,  and  one  hundred  tLi» 
And  so  on  we  are  forced,  though  we  swent  out  o« 

blood. 
To  make  these  walls  pay  lor  poor  Hoppy*s  good ; 
To  supply  with  rare  diet  his  pot  aud  his  spit ; 
Add  with  richest  Margoux  to  wash  down  a  tit-biL 
To  wash  oil  his  fine  linen,  so  clean  and  so  neat. 
And  to  buy  him  much  linen,  to  fence  against  swest: 
All  which  he  deserves  ;  for  although  all  the  day 
He  ofttimes  is  heavy,  yet  all  night  he's  gsj  ;^ 
And  if  he  rise  early  to  watch  ibr  the  state. 
To  keep  up  his  spouts  hell  sit  up  as  late. 
Thus,  mr  these  and  more  reasons,  as  before  I  did  sij, 
Hop  has  got  all  the  money  for  our  acting'  this  plaj, 
Which  makes  us  poor  actors  look/i  ns  saig  jytd 

THE  LOGICIANS  EEFUTED. 

LoaiciANs  have  but  ill  defined 

As  rational  the  htiman  kind ; 

Beason,  they  say,  belongs  to  man. 

But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can* 

Wise  Aristotle  snd  Smiglesiua, 

Bv  ratiocinations  specious, 

Have  strove  to  prove,  vridi  great  pnciiioB, 

With  definition  and  divinon, 

Hotno  est  raikme  prwditum  ; 

But  for  my  soul  I  cannot  credit  *em. 

And  must  in  spite  of  them  maintain 

That  man  and  all  his  ways  are  vain ; 

And  that  this  boasted  lord  of  nature 

Is  both  a  weak  and  erring  creatote; 

That  instinct  is  a  surer  guide 

Than  reason,  boasting  mortal^  prUe ; 

And  that  brute  beasts  are  fisr  bsfose  'en. 

Deut  est  anima  b$tttorHm, 

Whoever  knew  an  honest  bmle 

At  law  his  neighbour  prosecute. 

Bring  action  for  assault  er  battoy. 

Or  friend  beguile  vrith  lies  and  Baitarf  1 

O'er  plains  they  ramble  enconllaed. 

No  politics  disturb  their  mind; 

They  eat  their  meals,  and  take  their  sport. 

Nor  know  who's  in  or  out  at  court. 

They  never  to  the  levee  go 

To  treat,  as  dearest  fziei^  a  foe : 

They  never  importune  his  grace. 

Nor  ever  cringe  to  men  in  place  : 

Nor  undertake  a  dirty  Job, 

Nor  draw  the  quill  to  write  for  Bob, 

Fraught  with  inveetive,  they  ne'er  go 

To  folks  at  Paternoster-row. 

No  Judges,  fiddlers,  dandng-masters. 

No  pickpockets,  or  poetasters, 

Are  known  to  honest  quadrupeds : 

No  single  brute  his  fellow  leada. 

Brutes  never  meet  in  bloody  fray. 

Nor  cut  each  other's  throats  for  pay. 
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Of  beuts,  it  is  eonfess'd  the  ape 
Comet  neareet  us  in  human  shape ; 
Like  man,  he  imitates  each  fashion^ 
And  malice  is  his  lurking  passion  i 
But,  hoth  in  malice  and  grimaces^ 
A  courtier  any  ape  surpasses. 
Behold  him,  hnmhly  cringing,  wait 
Upon  the  minister  of  state ; 
View  him  soon  after  to  inferiors 
Aping  the  conduct  of  superiors ; 
He  promises  with  equal  air, 
And  to  perform  takes  equal  care. 
He  in  his  turn  finds  imitators, 
At  court,  the  porters,  lacqueys,  waiters, 
Their  masters'  manner  still  contract^ 
And  footmen,  lords,  and  dukes  can  act» 
Thus,  at  the  court,  both  great  and  smaU 
BehaTe  alike,  for  all  ape  all. 


THE  ELEPHANT; 

OR  THE  PARLIAMBNT-MAN. 
'Wiitlfla  many  yean  tinoe ;  taken  ttom  Coke*s  Iwlitatw. 

Ere  bribes  conrince  you  whom  to  choose,. 
The  precepts  of  lord  Coke  peruse. 
Obserre  an  elephant,  says  he. 
And  let  like  him  your  member  be : 
First  take  a  man  that^a  free  from  gall*. 
For  elephants  have  none  at  all ; 
In  flocks  or  parties  he  must  keqp. 
For  elephants  Utc  just  like  sheep ; 
Stubborn  in  honour  he  must  be. 
For  elephants  ne'er  bend  the  knee. 
Last,  let  his  memory  be  sound. 
In  which  your  elephant's  profound ; 
That  old  examples  from  the  wise 
May  pronipt  him  in  his  noes  and  ayes. 

Thus  the  lord  Coke  hath  grarely  writ,^ 
In  all  the  form  of  lawyer's  wit: 
And  then,  with  Latin  and  all  that. 
Shows  the  comparison  is  pat. 
Tet  in  some  points  my  lord  is  wrong, 
One*s  teeth  are  sold,  and  t'other *8  tongue: 
Now,  men  of  parliament,  God  knows, 
Are  more  like  elephants  of  shows ; 
Whose  docile  memory  and  sense 
Are  tum'd  to  trick,  to  gather  pence ; 
To  get  their  master  half-a-crown» 
They  spread  their  flsg,  or  lay  it  down : 
Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs. 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks. 
Now  practise  every  pliant  gesture. 
Opening  their  trunk  for  erery  tester. 
Siam,  for  elephants  so  famed, 
Is  not  with  England  to  be  named : 
Their  elephants  by  men  are  sold  ; 
Ours  sell  themseWes,  and  take  the  gold. 
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A  SATIRE. 

Dedicated  to  all  those  who  are  true  friends  to  her 
present  mi^esty  and  her  goyemroent,  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  the  succession  as  by  law  esta- 
blished ;  and  who  gratefully  acknowledge  the  pre- 
serration  of  their  religion,  rights,  and  liberties,  due 
to  the  late  king  William,  of  ever  glorious  and  im- 
mortal memory. 

DiflleUe  est  nUyram  nan  icribere. 

How  this  fantastic  world  is  changed  of  late  \ 
Sure  some  full  moon  hss  work'd  upon  the  state. 


Time  was  when  it  was  qveetion'd  mnoh  in  story, 
Which  was  the  worst,  the  Devil  or  a  Tory ; 
But  now,  alas!  those  happy  times  are  o'er ; 
The  rampant  things  are  couchant  now  no  more, 
But  trump  up  Tories,  who  were  Whigs  before. 

There  was  a  time  when  hie  Hibemia  lay 
Dissolved  in  ease,  and,  with  a  gentle  sway, 
Enjoy'd  the  blessings  of  a  halcyon  day. 
Pleased  with  the  bliss  their  friendly  union  made. 
Beneath  her  bending  fig-tree's  peaceful  shade, 
Careless  and  free,  her  happy  sons  were  laid. 
No  feuds,  no  groundless  jealousies  appear. 
To  ronse  their  rage,  or  wake  them  into  fear ; 
With  pity  they  beheld  Britannia's  state, 
Toss'd  by  the  tempest  of  a  stormv  fate ; 
Wild  firensy  through  her  blasted  borders  pass'd, 
Whilst  noisy  Miction  drove  the  furious  blasts 
Calm  and  serene  we  heard  the  tempest  roar. 
And  fearlesa  view'd  the  danger  fix>m  the  shore. 
Thus  blest,  we  slumber'd  in  a  downy  trance, 
Happy,  like  Eden,  in  mild  ignorance ; 
Tin  Discord,  like  the  wily  serpent,  found 
Th'  unguarded  path  to  the  forbidden  ground ; 
Show'd  us  the  tree,  the  tempting  tree,  which  stood 
The  fairest,  but  most  fatal,  of  the  wood ; 
And  where  (as  hanging  on  the  golden  bough) 
The  glittering  fruit  look'd  smiling  to  the  view. 
**  Taste,  and  be  wise,"  the  sly  provoker  said ; 
And  see  the  platform  of  your  ruin  laid : 
Souse  from  the  dulness  ye  too  long  have  shown, 
And  view  your  church's  danger,  and  your  own. 
Thus  at  superior  wit  we  catch' d  in  haste, 
Which  mock'd  the  approach  of  our  deluded  taste. 

And  now 

Imaginary  schemes  we  seem  to  spy. 
And  search  for  dangers  with  a  curious  eye ; 
From  thought  to  thought  we  roll,  and  rack  our  sense. 
To  obviate  mischiefs  in  the  future  tense : 
Strange  plots  in  embryo  from  the  Lord  we  fear ; 
And  dream  of  mighty  ills,  the  Lord  knows  where ! 
Wretchedly  wise,  we  curse  our  present  store. 
But  bless  the  witless  age  we  knew  before. 

Near  that  famed  place ^  where  slender  wights  resort, 
And  gay  Pulvilio  keeps  his  scented  court ; 
Where  exiled  wit  ne'er  shows  its  hated  face. 
But  happier  nonsense  fills  the  thoughtless  place ; 
Where  sucking  beaux,  our  future  hopes,  are  bred. 
The  sharping  gamester,  and  the  bully  red, 
O'erstock'd  with  fame,  but  indigent  of  bread ; 
There  stands  a  modem  dome^  of  vast  renown. 
For  a  plump  cook  and  plumper  reck'nings  known : 
Baisea  high,  the  fair  inviting  bird  you  see, 
In  all  his  milky  plumes  and  feather'd  lechery ; 
In  whose  soft  down  immortal  Jove  was  dress'd 
When  the  fair  nymph  the  wily  god  possess'd ; 
Still  in  which  shape  he  stands  to  mortal  view. 
Patron  of  whoring  and  of  toping  too. 
Here  gravely  meet  the  worthy  sons  of  seal. 
To  wet  their  pious  clay,  and  decently  to  rail : 
Immortal  courage  from  the  claret  springs. 
To  eensure  heroes  and  the  acts  of  kings : 
Young  doctors  of  the  gown  here  shrewdly  show 
How  grace  divine  can  ebb,  and  spleen  can  flow ; 
The  pious  red-coat  most  devoutly  swears, 
Drinks  to  the  church,  but  ticks  on  his  arrears ; 
The  gentle  beau,  too,  ioins  in  wise  debate. 
Adjusts  his  cravat,  and  reforms  the  state. 
As  when  the  sun,  on  a  returning  flood. 
Warms  into  life  the  animated  mud. 
Strange  wondrous  insects  on  the  shore  remain. 
And  a  new  race  of  vermin  fills  the  plain ; 
So  from  the  excrement  of  seal  we  find 
A  slimy  race,  but  of  the  modish  kind. 


•  Lucat't  eoffeehoose. 


^  The  SfTui  tavern. 
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Crawl  from  the  filth,  and,  kindled  into  man, 
Make  up  the  members  of  the  sage  divan. 

Of  these  the  famed  Borachio  U  the  chief, 
A  son  of  pudding  and  eternal  beef. 
The  Jovial  god,  with  all-inspiring  grace, 
Sits  on  the  scarlet  honours  of  his  face ; 
His  happy  face,  from  rigid  wisdom  free, 
Securely  smiles  in  thoughtless  majesty ; 
His  own  tithe-geese  not  half  so  plump  as  he. 
Wild  notions  flow  from  his  immoderate  head. 
And  statutes  quoted, — moderately  read ; 
Whole  floods  of  words  his  moderate  wit  rereal, 
Tet  the  good  man's  immoderate  in  zeal. 
How  can  his  fluent  tongue  and  thought  keep  touch. 
Who  thinks  too  little,  but  who  talks  too  much  1 
When  peaceful  tars  with  Gallic  navies  meet. 
And  lose  their  honour  to  preserve  the  fleet. 
This  wondrous  man  alone  shall  conquest  boast. 
And  win  the  battles  which  the  heroes  lost. 
When  just  esteem  he  would  of  William  raise, 
He  damns  the  glories  which  he  means  to  praise ; 
The  poor  encomium,  so  thinly  spread, 
Lampoons  the  injured  ashes  of  the  dead ; 
Though  for  the  orator,  'tis  said  withal. 
He  meant  to  praise  him,  if  he  meant  at  all. 

Egregious  Magpie^  charms  the  listening  throng. 
Whilst  inoffensive  satire  tips  his  tongue  ; 
Ore^  politics  adorn  the  beardless  chit, 
Of  foreign  manners  but  of  native  wit ; 
Scarce  wean'd  from  diddy  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
The  cocking  thing  steps  forth  the  church's  Erra Pater; 
High-flying  thoughts  his  moderate  size  supply. 
And  wing  the  towering  puppet  to  the  sky  ; 
On  brazen  wings  beat  out  from  native  stock, 
He  mounts,  and  rides  upon  the  weathercock ; 
From  whence  the  dull  Hibernian  isle  he  views ; 
The  dull  Hibernian  isle  he  sees,  and  spews ; 
He  mourns  the  talent  of  his  wisdom,  lost 
On  such  a  dry  inhospitable  coast. 
Thus  daws,  when  perch'd  upon  a  steeple's  top. 
With  Oxford  strut  and  pride  superior  hop ; 
And,  whilst  on  earth  their  haughty  glances  throw. 
Take  humble  curates  but  for  daws  below. 

Firedrake,  ^  a  senator  of  awkward  grace, 
But  famed  for  matchless  modesty  and  face. 
With  christian  clamour  fills  the  deafen'd  room, 
And  prophesies  of  wondrous  ills  to  come. 
Heaven  in  a  hurry  seems  to  have  form'd  his  paste, 
Fill'd  up  his  spleen,  but  left  his  head-piece  waste : 
He  thinks,  he  argues,  nay,  he  prays,  in  haste. 
When  in  soil'd  sheets  the  dirty  wight  is  spread, 
And  high-flown  schemes  for  curtains  grace  the  bed. 
Wild  freakish  fancy,  with  her  airy  train, 
Whirls  through  the  empty  region  of  his  brain ; 
Shows  him  the  church  just  tott'ring  on  his  head. 
And  all  her  mangled  sons  around  her  spread ; 
Paints  out  himself,  of  all  his  hopes  beguiled. 
And  his  domestic  Sicorax  deflled  : 
Then  kindling  at  the  sight,  he  flies  about, 
And  puts  dissenting  squadrons  to  the  rout; 
Brimful  of  wrath,  he  plunges  into  strife, 
And  thumps  the  passive  carcase  of  his  wife ; 
He  routs  the  flying  foe,  he  scours  the  plain. 
And  boldly  fights  the  visionary  scene. 

Th*  Apollo  of  the  cause,  old  Grimbeard*  stands, 
And  all  the  inferior  fry  of  wit  commands ; 
Nursed  up  in  faction,  and  a  foe  to  peace. 
He  robs  his  bones  of  necessary  ease ; 
Drunk  with  inveterate  spleen,  he  scorns  his  age, 
And  Nature's  lowest  ebb  supplies  with  sprightly  rage. 
Cold  drivelling  Time  has  all  his  nerves  unstrung, 
But  left  untouch'd  his  lechery  of  tongue  ; 

•  Arekdraoon  PercJTal.  k^ Eochlin.  a  Uwy«r. 

•  Mr.,  or  captain,  Locke. 


His  lediery  of  tongue,  which  still  remauis, 
And  adds  a  friendly  aid  to  want  of  brains : 
He  blames  the  dulness  of  his  party's  sloth. 
And  chides  the  fears  of  their  una<iive  yootfa ; 
Tells  them  the  time,  the  happvtime,  is  come, 
When  moderation  shall  behold  its  doom ; 
When  snivelling  mercv  shall  no  more  begnile, 
But  christian  force  and  pious  rage  shall  smile ; 
Warns  them  against  those  dangers  to  provide, 
Those  dangers  which  his  spectacles  have  spied, 
Dark  and  unknown  to  all  the  world  beside ! 
Hail,  venerable  man,  desitrn'd  by  fate 
The  saving  genius  of  a  sinking  state ! 
Lo,  prostrate  at  thy  feet  we  trembling  611, 
Thou  great  twin-idol  of  the  thxmd'ring  Bad! 
How  shall  thy  votaries  thy  wrath  assuage, 
Unbend  thy  frowns,  and  deprecate  thy  rage! 
Millions  of^victims  shall  thy  altars  soil; 
Heroes  shall  bleed  and  treasurers  shall  broU; 
Thy  peerless  worth  shall  in  our  lays  be  sung : 
O,  bend  thy  stubborn  rage,  and  sheathe  thy  dmdfi 
tongue! 

Nutbrain,  *  a  daggle-gown  of  large  renown, 
For  weak  support  to  needy  client  known, 
With  painted  dangers  keeps  his  mob  in  awe. 
And  shrewdly  construes  faction  into  law. 
When  Albion's  senate  waved  its  fatal  wand. 
And  with  their  hungry  locusts  cursed  the  land, 
Our  fruitful  Fgypt,  with  the  load  oppress'd. 
Beheld  with  grief  its  happy  fields  laid  waste : 
With  watery  eyes,  and  with  a  mother's  pain. 
She  heard  the  nation  groan,  but  heard  in  Tain; 
Till,  gorged  with  prey,  they  took  the  favourite  n 
And  left  this  straggling  vermin  here  behind : 
Too  well  he  liked  our  fruitful  Egypt's  plain. 
To  trot  to  hungry  Westminster  ag&in. 
Say,  blind  Hibemia,  for  what  charms  unknown 
Te  adopt  a  man  whom  ye  should  blush  to  own: 
Beggar'd  and  spoil'd  of  all  your  wealthy  store, 
Tet  hug  the  viper  whom  ye  cursed  before. 
Is  this  the  pious  champion  of  your  cause. 
Who  robs  your  offspring  to  protect  your  lawi ; 
Slily  distils  his  venom  to  the  root. 
Ana  blasts  the  tree  from  whence  he  plucks  the fi'J' 
Who  sees  your  ruin,  which  he  smiles  to  see ; 
Whose  gain's  his  heaven,  and  whose  god's  a  kc' 

In  the  first  rank  fam'd  Sooterkin^  is  seen, 
Of  happy  visage  and  enchanting  mien, 
A  lazy  modish  son  of  melancholy  spleen ; 
Whose  every  feature  flourishes  in  print. 
And  early  pride  first  taught  the  youth  to  squioi 
What  niggard  father  would  begrudge  his  bn«- 
When  travell'd  son  doth  homebred  boy  surpve- 
Went  out  a  fopling  and  retum'd  an  as  t 
Of  thought  so  dark,  that  no  erroneous  hit 
E'er  show'd  the  lucid  beauties  of  his  wit. 
When  scanty  fee  expects  a  healing  pill, 
With  careless  yawn  he  nods  upon  the  bill. 
Secure  to  hit — ^who  never  fails  to  kill. 
When  costive  punk,  in  penitential  case, 
Sits  squeezing  out  her  soul  in  vile  grimsee. 
To  ease  his  patient,  he  prescribes— his  Cace ! 
Well  may  the  wretch  a  Providence  disown. 
Who  thinks  no  wisdom  brighter  than  his  own: 
Long  since  he  left  religion  in  the  lurch. 
Who  yet  would  raise  Uie  glories  of  the  churrb. 
And  stickles  for  its  rights,  who  ne*er  comes  atW' 
porch. 

Immortal  Crab"  stands  firmly  to  the  tenth, 
And  with  sage  nod  commands  the  listening  jve^ 

•  Nutley.  a  lawyer.  ^  Dr.  Worth*  a  phfrieiu 

•  Explained,  in  the  Lsaeiboroagh  suBaaet^A.  to  bf  ^' 
dracon  Neele.  but  averred  bv  aaother  anthority  W  '^ 

Mr.  Hedge  YooBf ,  or  Hogg  Young,  the  late  luidiAir^ 
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Q  whom  rank  spleen  haa  all  iu  ligour  shown, 
Ind  blended  all  its  cunes  into  one ; 
)  erflowing  gmll  has  changed  the  crimson  flood, 
ind  tom'd  to  Tinegar  the  wretch's  blood. 
S'ightly  on  bended  knees  the  musty  put 
itill  nints  the  spigot  and  adores  the  butt; 
Vith  fervent  leml  the  flowing  Uqoor  plies, 
)ut  damns  the  moderate  bottle  for  its  siae. 
lif  liquid  tows  eat  swiftly  through  the  air, 
Vhen  glorious  red  has  whetted  Mm  to  prayer; 
Thrifty  of  time,  and  frugal  of  his  ways, 
ripplmg  he  raUs,  and  as  Jie  rails  he  prays. 

In  the  sage  list  great  Mooncalf  is  enrolled, 
^amed  as  the  Delphic  oracle  of  old. 
Propitious  dulneea  and  a  senseless  joy 
ibone  at  his  birth  and  blesa'd  the  hopeliil  boy  ; 
^ho  utters  wonders  without  sense  of  pain, 
knd  scorns  the  cimbbed  labour  of  his  brain. 
Meeting  as  air  his  words  outstrip  the  wind, 
Vliiltt  the  sage  tardy  meaning  lags  behind, 
f  0  aaucy  foresight  dares  his  will  control, 
h  ftop  the  impetuous  motion  of  his  soul ; 
111  M)tti,  which  struggles  in  her  dark  abode, 
'nuh'd  and  o'erlay*awith  the  unwieldy  load : 
^reTailing  dulness  did  his  sense  betray, 
ind  cramp'd  his  reason  to  extend  his  clay ; 
lis  wit  contracted  to  a  narrow  span, 
i  yard  of  idiot  to  an  inch  of  man. 
iail,  mighty  dunce,  thou  largest  of  thy  kind» 
tow  well  thy  mien  is  suited  to  thy  mind ! 
Vhat  if  the  lords  and  cMnmona  can't  agree, 
"boa  dear,  dull,  happy  thing,  what  is't  to  theef 
it  down  contented  with  thy  present  store, 
letven  ne'er  design'd  thee  to  be  wise  and  poor  t] 
'nut  to  thy  late ;  whatever  parties  Join, 
"by  want  of  wit  obstructs  thy  want  of  coin. 
ii  when  imperial  Rome  beheld  her  state 
rrown  fiunt  and  struggling  with  impending  iate ; 
Phen  barbarous  nations  on  her  ruins  trod, 
tfid  no  kind  Jove  appear*d  her  guardian  god ; 
I  ttcred  goose  could  all  her  fears  disperse, 
Jid  save  the  mistress  of  the  uniTcrse : 
f  equal  fiune  the  great  example  be, 
Nir  church's  safety  we  expect  from  thee : 
1  thee,  great  man,  the  ssTing  brood  remains, 
f  equal  piety  and  equal  brains ; 
n  this  we  differ  but  in  point  of  name : 
Unlike  the  Bomans  we ;  hot  thou,  our  goose,  the 
same. 

And  now  with  solemn  grace  the  council  sat, 
.ud  the  third  flask  hsd  raised  a  warm  debate ; 
Hien  Faction,  entering,  walk'd  the  giddy  mase, 
worn  foe  and  noted  enemy  to  peace ; 
nd,  taking  Orimbeard's  shape,  the  silence  broke, 
nd  in  shrill  Toice  the  eager  fury  spoke.  [find 

**  Be  witness,  HeaTen,  how  much  I'm  pleased  to 
och  gallant  friends,  and  of  so  brave  a  mind ; 
onU  fit  to  rule  the  world,  and  proudly  sit 
he  noblest  sons  of  piety  and  wit. 
ncommon  vigour  in  your  looks  I  spy, 
•ctolted  the  utmost  of  your  force  to  try ; 
ravely  to  stickle  for  your  church's  laws, 
nd  shed  a  generous  influence  on  her  cause. 
te  how  with  grief  she  hangs  her  pensive  bead, 
»'hil«t  trickling  teaiv,  upon  her  garments  shed, 
loum  all  her  lustre  and  her  b^uty  fled : 
1  hair  dishevell'd,  and  with  bosom  bare, 
fith  melancholy  sounds  she  fills  the  air. 
Tould  yc,  my  friends,  the  weighty  business  know, 
nd  learn  the  cruel  reason  of  her  woe  1 
he  cause  she  has  to  grieve,  the  world  believes,     : 
)  thi»— hem — ^hem — ^why,  'tis  enough  she  grieves 
That  sons  from  tears  their  flinty  souls  can  keep, 
nd  with  dry  eyes  behold  their  mother  weep  1 


Ah  I  stop  the  deluge  of  her  watery  store. 
And  let  her  taste  those  Joys  she  felt  before ! 

'•When  William  (curse  upon  that  hated  name* 
For  ever  blotted  and  unknown  to  fame  !)— 
When  William  in  imperial  glory  shone. 
And,  to  our  grief,  possess'd  Britannia's  throne ; 
Mark  with  what  malice  he  our  church  debaaed* 
Her  sons  neglected,  and  her  rites  defaced : 
To  canting  seal  dedgn'd  her  form  a  slave, 
And  meant  to  ruin  what  he  came  to  save. 
What  though  the  world  be  flU'd  with  his  alarms 
And  fiunting  GaUia  trembled  at  his  arms ; 
Tet  still  the  doughty  hero  did  no  more 
Than  Julius  once,  and  Ammon,  did  before. 
Is  this  the  idol  of  the  people's  love. 
The  poor  mock-puppet  of  a  ruling  Jovel 
Soirel,  vre  owe  his  hasty  fate*  to  Uiee, 
Thou  lucky  horse ;  oh  I  may  thy  memory  be 
Fragrant  to  all,  as  it  is  sweet  to  me ! 
Too  far,  I  foar,  the  vile  infection's  spread, 
Since  Anna  courts  the  party  which  he  led. 
And  treads  the  hated  footsteps  of  the  dead. 
If  so,  what  now  can  we  expect  to  hear, 
But  black  effecta  of  those  damn'd  ills  we  foar  1 
Tour  fat  endowments  ahall  be  torn  away. 
And  to  Geneva  seal  become  an  easy  prey ; 
Cold  element  ahall  give  your  guts  the  gripes, 
And,  ah  \  no  more  you  shall  indulge  in  tripes. 
No  Sunday  pudding  shall  adorn  the  board, 
Or  bnm  the  chaps  of  iU  too  esger  lord : 
No  gentle  Abigail  shall  caudles  make. 
Nor  cook  the  Jellies  for  the  chaplain's  back ; 
Long-winded  schismatics  shall  rule  the  roast. 
And  father  Christmas  mourn  his  revels  lost. 
Rouse  then,  my  friends,  and  all  your  forces  Join, 
And  act  with  vigour  in  our  great  design : 
What  though  our  danger  is  not  really  great  t 
Tis  brave  to  oppose  a  government  we  hate. 
Poison  the  nation  with  your  Jealous  fears» 
And  set  the  fools  together  by  the  ears: 
Whilst  vrith  malicious  Joy  we  calmly  sit. 
And  smile  to  see  the  triumphs  of  our  wit : 
Sound  well  the  college ;  and  with  nicest  skill  [wilL 
Inflame  the  beardless  boys,  and  bend  them  to  your 
What  though  unmoved  her  learned  sons  have  stood. 
Nor  sacrificed  to  spleen  their  country's  good  1 
Tet  search  the  tree,  and  sure  there  may  be  found 
Some  branches  tainted,  though  the  tn>nk  be  sound ; 
Show  them  the  lure  which  never  foils  to  hit ; 
Approve  their  briskness,  and  admire  their  wiL 
Touth  against  fllattory  has  no  defence. 
Fools  still  are  cheated  with  the  bait  of  sense  ; 
Olean  e'en  the  schools  from  lechery  and  birch. 
And  teach  the  youngsters  to  defend  the  church. 
Tis  fools  vre  want,  and  of  the  largest  site : 
'Twould  spoil  our  cause  to  practiM  on  the  wise : 
The  wise  are  esgles  of  the  sharpest  ken. 
And  calmly  weigh  the  merits  and  the  men ; 
Pierce  through  the  cobweb  veil  of  erring  sense. 
And  know  the  truth  of  seal  from  the  pretence : 
Whilst  fools,  like  game-cocks,  are  the  slaves  of  show. 
And  never  ask  a  cause,  but  fly  upon  the  foe : 
Chance  only  guides  them  vrandering  in  the  night. 
When  in  an  age  they  sttmible  on  the  right : 
God  never  gave  a  fool  the  gift  of  sight." 

He  said— with  Joy  the  pleased  assembly  rose ; 
"Well  moved!"  they  cried,  and  mnnnur'd  their 

applause ; 
When,  lo,  before  the  board,  confess'd  in  sight, 
Stepp'd  forth  a  heavenlv  guest  serenely  bi^ht ; 
No  mortal  beauty  could  with  hers  compare, 
Or  poet's  fancy  form  a  maid  so  fair ; 

V      ■  Sorrrl  was  the  namo  of  the  hoiw  ua  which  'kiog  ^ 
I  rodo  wlMu  b«  iseeivad  hia  mortal  iiyury  hj  a  TslL 
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Around  her  head  immortel  gloria  thine* 
And  her  mild  air  confess'd  Uie  nymph  divine ; 
Wbilit  thai  she  ipake : 

**  Aik  not,  my  frighted  eona,  from  whence  I 
But  mark  me  well ;  Religion  is  my  name ; 
An  KDwA  once,  but  now  a  fury  grown. 
Too  often  talk'd  of,  but  too  Uttle  known: 
Ii  it  for  me,  my  sons,  that  ye  engage, 
And  spend  the  fury  of  your  idle  rage  t 
'Tis  false ;  unmanly  spleen  vour  bosom  wanna, 
And  a  pretended  teal  your  nmcy  ebarma. 
Where  have  I  taught  you  in  the  sacred  page. 
To  construe  moderation  into  rage ; 
To  affipont  the  power  from  whence  your  safety  apringi, 
And  poorly  blast  the  memory  of  kings  t 
Branded  with  in£uny,  ye  shxm  the  light. 
But  Court,  like  birds  obscene,  the  covert  of  the  night. 
Is  then  unlawful  riot  fit  to  be 
The  great  supporter  of  my  church  and  me  t 
Think  ye,  weak  men,  she's  of  her  foes  afraid. 
Or  wants  the  assistance  of  your  feeble  aidi 
When  round  her  throne  seraphic  warriors  stand, 
And  form  upon  her  side  a  hearenly  band : 
When,  fix'd  as  fate,  her  deep  foundation  lies. 
And  spreads  where'er  my  Anna's  glory  flies. 
Think  on  the  intended  rains  of  the  day, 
When  to  proud  Rome  ye  were  design'd  a  prey : 
With  wonder  read  those  fiital  times  again. 
And  call  to  mind  the  melancholy  scene : 
When  down  its  rapid  stream  the  torrent  bore 
Tour  country's  laws,  and  safety  was  no  more ; 
Torn  from  your  altan,  ye  were  forced  to  roam 
In  needy  exile  from  your  native  home. 
'Twas  then,  mv  sons,  your  mighty  William  rose. 
And  bravely  fell  like  lightning  on  yonr  foes : 
With  royal  pity  he  deplored  your  nte. 
And  stood  the  Atlas  of  your  sinking  state. 
When  sacrifice  on  idle  altars  slain 
Polluted  all  the  isle  and  dyed  the  plain ; 
Rome's  mob  of  saints  did  all  yonr  temples  fill. 
And  consecrated  groves  crown'd  every  hill ; 
'Twas  then,  Josi^-like,  that  he  de&ced 
Their  pagan  rites,  and  laid  their  altan  waste ; 
Drove  out  their  idols  from  their  loved  abodes, 
And  pounded  into  dust  their  molten  gods : 
Israers  true  Lord  was  to  his  rule  restored. 
Again  his  name  was  heard  and  was  again  adored. 

"  Wondering,  ye  saw  your  great  deliverer  eome. 
But,  while  he  warr'd  abroad,  ye  rail'd  at  home ; 
Dreadfully  gay  in  arms,  but  scom'd  in  peace^ 
The  useless  buckler  of  inglorious  ease : 
O  poor  and  short-lived  glory  and  renown ! 
O  false  unenvied  plesaures  of  a  crown! 
So  soon  are  all  thy  shining  honours  fled. 
Traduced  while  living,  and  defemed  when  dead. 
Strange  fate  of  heroes,  who  like  comets  blase. 
And  with  a  sudden  light  the  world  amaze : 
But  when  with  fading  beams  they  quit  the  skies. 
No  more  to  shine  the  wonder  of  our  eyes ; 
Their  glories  spent,  and  all  their  fiery  store. 
We  scorn  the  omens  which  we  fear'd  before. 

**  My  royal  Anne,  whom  every  virtue  crowns, 
Feels  your  ill*govern'd  rage,  nor  'scapes  your  frowns ; 
Your  want  of  duty  ye  supply  vrith  spite, 
Traduce  her  councils,  and  her  heroes  slight ; 
Lampoon  the  mildness  of  her  easy  sway, 
And  sicken  at  the  light  of  her  superior  dav ; 
Poison  her  sweets  of  life  with  groundless  Mara, 
And  fill  her  royal  breast  with  anxious  cares. 
What!  such  a  queen,  where  Art  and  Nature  join 
To  hit  the  copy  of  a  form  divine : 
Unerring  Wisdom  purged  the  dross  away. 
And  form'-d  your  Anna  of  a  nobler  clay ; 


Breathing  a  aool  is  wbkh  in  gUny  efa4 

Goodness  innate,  and  viitae  like  its  own : 

She  knows  how  fer  engaging  swef 

And  conquers  more  by  mildnrss  than  by 

Like  Sampson's  riddle  in  the  sac»d  eong 

A  springing  sweet  stiU  flowing  firom  the 

Like  hasty  sparks  her  stow  reacBtraeBt  dine. 

Her  rigour  lagging,  but  her  mercy  flies. 

Hail,  piooa  prinoeas  1  mlghtleat  of  thy 

Though  last  begotten*  yet  the  first  in 

Those  glorious  henrinee  we  in  story 

Were  but  the  feinter  types  of  greater  tliee. 

Let  othess  take  a  lustre  from  the  tbtone  ; 

Ton  shine  with  brighter  glories  of 

Add  worth  to  worth,  and  dignify  s 

Oft  have  I  mark'd  with  what  astodiooa 

My  words  yon  ponder  and  my  Isws  rerviei« : 

To  thee,  great  queen,  what  elegies  aae  doe* 

Who  both  protect  the  flock  and  feed  the  sbeplMrdi 

For  which  I  sUll  preside  o'es  thy  alsnna^  [to6> 

And  add  a  shining  lustre  to  thy  sobs  : 

I  form'd  the  battle,  and  I  gave  the  word* 

And  rode  with  eonqnest  on  thy  Ormond's  «w«id: 

When  An|ou*s  fleet  yielded  ito  Indiasi  stave. 

And  at  thy  sacred  feet  deposed  the  silver  ore ; 

I  sent  the  goddes,  when  Victoria  caase. 

And  rused  thy  ChuichiU  to  immortal  lame. 

And  Hochstet's  bloody  field  advnoeed  the   bm^ 

name. 
Nor  shall  thy  gloriea  or  thy  triumphs 
But  Uiy  rough  wars  shaU  soften  into 
Charlesl^  shall  from  thee  his  diade 
And  shining  pomp  which  you  alone  can  gk^m  ; 
The  Gallic  lion,  li8t*ning  at  his  shore, 
Shall  fear  to  tempt  the  British  dangen  moire. 
But  sculk  in  deserts  where  he  used  to  roar  : 
Admiring  worlds  before  thy  throne  shall  strnnd, 
And  willing  nations  bend  to  thy  oommaad. 

**  For  you,  ye  inveterate  enemiea  to  peace. 
Whom  kings  can  ne'er  oblige,  nor  heaven  ona  pless . 
Who,  blinSy  seakras,  into  faction  run. 
And  make  those  dangers  you'd  be  thoi^t  to  Am. : 
For  shame,  the  transports  of  your  rage  gire  o'er. 
And  let  your  dvil  feuds  be  hnid  no  mora  : 
To  the  wise  conduct  of  my  Anna  trust; 
Know  your  own  good,  and  to  youiselves  be  jost : 
And,  when  with  grief  vou  see  your  brotber  stray. 
Or  in  a  night  of  error  loae  his  way. 
Direct  lus  wandering,  and  restore  the  day* 
To  guide  his  steps,  sflbrd  your  kindest  aid. 
And  gently  pity  whom  ye  can't  peisoade ; 
Leave  to  avenging  Heaven  his  stubborn  will. 
For,  O,  remember,  he's  your  brother  stiU*: 
Let  healing  mercy  tlirough  yonr  actions  shine. 
And  let  your  lires  confess  your  eanse  dlviae.** 

Frowning,  the  goddess  spoke,  and  strmlgbt  WTtb> 
drew, 
Scatt'ring  ambrosial  odouis  as  whe  flew  ( 
Her  trembling  sons,  immoderately  soared,        [hes^ 
Fled  from  th'  uneasy  truths  which  sodden^  tbn 

No.  II. 
THE  STORY  OF  ORPHEUS. 

BOTLLEBQUin. 

Orfhbus,  a  one-eyed  blearing  Thracian, 
The  crowder  of  that  barb'rous  nation. 
Was  ballad-singer  by  vocation ; 
Who,  up  and  down  the  country  strolling^ 
And  with  his  strains  the  mob  cajoling, 

■  Alln^ag  to  hernaati  toths  dflify. 
^  The  arebdnke  Qiarlss. 
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Chinn'd  'an  «■  onieh  as  aaelt  man  know* 

Our  modem  fiirees  do  our  beaux : 

To  bear  whoie  voie«  they  left  their  hoiueii 

rbeir  foodt  tlieir  huidicra(tt>  and  cpouaet ; 

Whilst,  by  the  mercury  of  his  song, 

He  threw  the  staring,  gaping  throng 

(A  thing  deserving  admiration) 

Into  a  copious  saliTation. 

From  henoe  eame  all  those  monstrous  stories, 

Fhat  to  his  lays  wild  beasts  danced  boreee ; 

That  after  hiro,'where*er  he  rambled, 

rhe  lion  ramp'd  and  the  bear  gamboll'd, 

\nd  rocks  and  caves  (their  houses)  ambled : 

Per  sure,  the  monster  mob  includes 

M\  beasts,  stones,  stocks,  in  solitudes. 

He  had  •  spouse,  ydept  Eurydice, 
kt  tight  a  lass  as  e'er  your  eye  did  see } 
(Vho,  being  caress'd  one  day  by  Morpheus, 
In  abaence  of  her  husband,  Orpheus, 
Ka  in  the  god's  embrace  she  lay, 
Died,  not  by  metaphor  they  say. 
But  Uie  ungrateful  literal  way ; 
Por  a  modem's  [Tasso]  pleased  to  say  by't, 
Prom  sleep  to  death  there's  but  a  way-bit. 
Orpheus  at  first,  to  ^pearance  grieving, 
F'or  one  he  had  oft  wish'd  damn'd  while  living. 
That  he  might  play  her  her  fiirewell, 
lesolved  to  take  a  turn  to  hell 
For  spouse,  he  guess'd,  was  gone  to  the  devil)  : 
There  was  a  husband  damnably  civil! 
Playing  a  merry  strain  that  day, 
Jpon  Ui'  infernal  king's  highway, 
tie  caper'd  on,  as  who  should  say, 
$ince  spouse  has  pass'd  the  Stygian  ferry, 
linee  spouse  is  damn'd,  I  will  be  merry ; 
k.nd  wights  who  travel  that  way  daily 
^og  on  by  his  example  gaily. 
Thus  scraping,  he  to  hell  advanced : 
•Vhen  be  came  there  the  devil  danced ; 
Ul  hell  was  with  the  frolic  taken, 
Lnd  with  a  huge  hussa  was  shaken, 
ill  hell  broke  loose,  and  they  who  were 
>ne  moment  ^ast  plunged  in  despair, 
Sung,  Hang  sorrow,  cast  away  care ! 
Sut  Pluto,  with  a  spiteful  prank, 
Jngrateful  devil,  did  Orpheus  thank. 
>rpheua,  said  he,  I  like  thy  strain 
;o  well,  that  here's  thy  wife  again : 
lut  on  those  terms  receive  the  blesnng, 
:iU  thou'rt  on  earth  forbear  possessing. 
le  who  has  play'd  like  thee  in  hell 
fight  e'en  do  t'other  thing  as  well ; 
Lnd  shades  of  our  eternal  night 
Tere  not  design'd  for  such  delight. 
Therefore,  if  such  in  hell  thou  usest, 
?hj  spouse  immediately  thou  losest. 
tuoth  Orpheus,  I  am  manacled,  I  see : 
fou  and  your  ^ft  be  damn'd,  thought  he  $ 
md  shall  be,  if  my  skill  don't  fail  me, 
Lnd  if  the  devil  does  not  ail  me. 
I  ow  Orpheus  saw  importance  free, 
Ij  which  once  more  a  slave  was  he. 
"he  damn'd  changed  presently  their  notes, 
kJid  BtretcVd  with  hideous  howl  their  throats; 
i.xid  two  and  two  together  link'd, 
lieir  chains  with  horrid  music  clink'd ; 
Lnd  in  the  concert,  yell  and  fetlock 
<xpre8s'd  the  harmony  of  wedlock. 
le,  by  command,  then,  lugg'd  his  dowdy 
•o  Acheron,  with  many  a  how-d'ye  ; 
lut,  as  the  boat  was  tow'rd  them  steering, 
'be  rogue,  with  wicked  ogie  leering,  • 

tairted  at  her  fiery  glances, 
l^hich  kindled  in  her  furious  fancies. 


Her  heart  did  thick  as  any  drum  beat. 

Alarming  Aroatou  to  combat. 

He  soon  perceives  it,  and  too  wise  is 

Not  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  crisis : 

His  moiety  on  the  bank  he  threw, 

Whilst  thousand  devils  look'd  askew. 

Thus  spouse,  who  knew  what  long  repentance 

Was  to  ensue  by  Pluto's  sentence. 

Could  not  forbear  her  recreation 

One  poor  half-day,  to  avoid  damnation. 

Her  from  his  arms  the  Furies  wrung. 

And  into  hell  again  they  flung. 

He,  singing  thus,  repassed  the  ierry, — 

"  Since  spouse  is  damn'd,  I  will  be  merry.' 


•» 


No,  III. 
ACT-ffiON ; 

OR,   THE   0RIOINA.L  OF  HORN   FAIR. 

SoMB  time  about  the  month  of  July, 

Or  else  our  ancient  authors  do  lie» 

Diana,  whom  poetic  noddies 

Would  have  us  think  to  be  some  goddess, 

(Though,  in  plain  truth,  a  witch  she  was,     * 

Who  sold  grey  peas  at  Ratdiff-cross,) 

Went  to  the  up-setting  of  a  neighbour. 

Having  before  been  at  her  labour. 

The  gossips  had  of  punch  a  bowlful  I 

Which  made  them  all  sing,  O  be  joyful  I 

A  folly  took  them  in  the  noddle, 

Their  over-heated  bums  to  coddle ; 

So  they  at  Limehouse  took  a  sculler. 

And  cramm'd  it  so,  no  egg  was  fuller. 

With  tide  of  ebb,  they  got  to  Erifi; 

Where  Punchinello  once  was  sheriiL 

Our  jovial  crew  then  made  a  halt. 

To  drink  some  Nantz,  at  what-d'ye-cairt. 

And  thence,  if  any  cared  a  fart  for't 

Went  to  a  stream  that  comes  fh>m  Dartford ; 

Where  all  unrigg'd,  in  good  decorum, 

As  naked  as  their  mothers  bore  them ; 

And  soon  their  tattling  did  outdo 

An  Irish  howl  or  hubbubboo. 

**  O  la,"  cries  one,  to  joke  the  aptest, 

**  Methinks  I'm  grown  an  anabaptist ; 

If  to  be  dipp'd  to  grace  prefers, 

I'm  graced  and  soused  o'er  head  and  ears." 

Whilst  thus  she  Ulk'd,  all  of  a  sudden 

They  grew  as  mute  as  hasty-pudding : 

Daunted  at  th'  unexpected  sounds 

Of  hollaing  men  and  yelping  hounds. 

Who  soon  came  up  and  stood  at  bay 

At  those  who  wish'd  themselves  away. 

But,  to  increase  their  sad  disaster. 

After  the  curs  appear'd  their  master ; 

Actieon  named,  a  country  gent. 

Who,  hard  by  somewhere,  lived  in  Kent ; 

And  hunting  loved  more  than  his  victuals. 

And  cry  of  hounds  'bove  sound  of  fiddles. 

He  saw  his  dogs  neglect  their  sport. 

Having  sprung  game  of  better  sort ; 

Which  put  him  in  a  fit  of  laughter, 

Not  dreaming  what  was  coming  after. 

Bless  me !  how  the  young  lecher  stared  S 

How  pleasingly  the  spark  was  scared ! 

With  hidden  charms  his  eyes  he  fed, 

And  to  our  females  thus  he  said : 

**  Hey,  jingo '.  what  the  de'il's  the  matter ; 

Do  mermaids  swim  in  Dartford  water  t 

The  poets  tell  us  they  have  skill  in 

That  sweet  melodious  art  of  singing : 

If  to  that  tribe  you  do  belong, 

Faith,  ladies,  come — let's  have  a  song. 
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What,  silent !  ne'er  a  word  to  spare  me  1 

Nay,  frown  not,  for  you  cannot  scare  me. 

Ha,  now  I  see  you  are  mere  females, 

Made  to  delight  and  pleasure  us  males. 

Faith,  ladies,  do  not  think  me  layish, 

If  five  or  six  of  you  I  rayish. 

I'gad,  I  must"    This  did  so  frighten 

The  gossips,  they  seem*d  thunder-smitten. 

At  last  Diana  takes  upon  her 

To  Tindicate  their  injured  honour; 

And  by  some  necromantic  spells, 

Strong  charms,  witchcraft  or  something  else. 

In  twinkling  of  the  shell  of  oyster,  • 

Transmogrified  the  rampant  royster 

Into  a  thing  some  call  a  no-man, 

Unfit  to  loye  or  please  a  woman. 

The  poets,  who  love  to  deceive  you, 

(For,  once  believe  them,  who'd  believe  you  Y) 

say  that,  to  quench  his  lecherous  fire. 

Into  a  stag  she  changed  the  squire ; 

Which  made  him  fly  o'er  hedges  skipping 

Till  his  own  hounds  had  spoil'd  his  tripping. 

But  I,  who  am  less  given  to  lying, 

Than  jolly  rakes  to  think  of  dying. 

Do  truly  tell  you  here  between  us, 

She  only  spoil'd  the  spark  for  Venus ; 

Which  soon  his  blood  did  so  much  alter, 

He  cared  for  love  less  than  for  halter : 

No  more  the  sight  of  naked  beauty 

Could  prompt  his  vigour  to  its  duty : 

And  in  this  case,  you  may  believe. 

He  hardly  stay'd  to  take  his  leave. 

He  had  a  wife,  and  she,  poor  woman. 

Soon  found  in  him  something  uncommon. 

In  vain  she  strived,  young,  fair,  and  plump. 

To  rouse  to  joy  the  senseless  lump. 

She  from  a  drone,  alas !  sought  honey. 

And  from  an  empty  pocket  money. 

Thus  used,  she  for  her  ease  contrives 

That  sweet  revenge  of  slighted  wives ; 

And  soon  of  horns  a  pair  most  florid 

Were  by  her  grafted  on  his  forehead ; 

At  sight  of  which  his  shame  and  anger 

Made  him  first  curse,  then  soundly  bang  her. 

And  then  his  rage,  which  overpowered  him. 

Made  poets  say  his  dogs  devoured  him. 

At  Cuckold's  Foint  he  died  with  sadness ; 

(Few  in  his  case  now  show  such  madness ;) 

Whilst  gossips,  pleased  at  his  sad  case. 

Straight  fix'd  his  horns  just  on  the  place, 

Lest  the  memory  on't  should  be  forgotten, 

When  they,  poor  souls,  were  dead  and  rotten ; 

And  then  fr-om  queen  Dick  got  a  patent, 

On  Charlton -green  to  set  up  a  tent ; 

Where  once  a-year,  with  friends  from  Wapping, 

Thev  tell  how  they  were  taken  napping. 

The  following  age  improved  the  matter. 
And  made  two  dishes  of  a  platter. 
The  tent  where  they  used  to  repair 
Is  now  become  a  jolly  fair ; 
Where,  every  eighteenth  of  October, 
Comes  citizen  demure  and  sober, 
With  basket,  shovel,  pickaxe,  stalking. 
To  make  a  way  for*s  wife  to  walk  in : 
Where,  having  laid  out  single  money. 
In  buying  horns  for  dearest  honey. 
O'er  frirmity,  pork,  pig,  and  ale, 
They  cheer  their  souls,  and  tell  this  tale. 


THE  FAMOUS  8PEECHMAKSB  OF 
ENGLAND ; 
Or  Baron  (aiuu  Barren)  LoTeP«  Charp§  at  the 
A$9isea  at  Exon,  April  5,  1710. 


-Ritom  teneatb  ?- 


Fbox  London  to  Exoo, 
By  special  direction, 
Came  down  the  world's  wonder^ 
Sir  Salathiel  Blunder, 
With  a  quoif  on  his  head. 
As  heavy  as  lead ; 
And  thus  open'd  and  said  :~* 
Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Ingmwit, 
Her  majesty,  mark  it. 
Appointed  tliis  circuit 
For  me  and  my  brother. 
Before  any  other ; 
To  execute  laws. 
As  you  may  supposa* 
Upon  such  as  offenders  hare  been. 
So  then,  not  to  scatter 
More  words  on  the  matter. 
We're  beginning  just  now  to  begin. 
But  hold — first  and  foremost,  I  must  enter  acUi». 
As  touching  and  concerning  our  excellent  lavn ; 
Which  here  I  aver 
Are  better  by  far 
Than  them  all  put  together  abroad  and  berond  m 
For  I  ne*er  read  the  like,  nor  e'er  shall*  I  fiucy. 
The  laws  of  our  land 
Don't  abet,  but  withstand* 
Inquisition  and  thrall. 
And  whatever  may  gall. 
And  fire  withal ; 
And  sword  that  devoun 
Wherever  it  scowers : 
They  preserve  liberty  and  property,  for  wliich  wfi 

pull  and  hale  so, 
And  they  are  made  for  the  support  of  good  gan:*- 
ment  also. 
Her  majesty,  knowing 
The  best  way  of  going         • 
To  work  for  the  weal  of  the  nation. 
Builds  on  that  rock 
Which  all  storms  vrill  mock. 
Since  religion  is  made  the  foundation. 
And,  I  tell  you  to  boot,  she 
Resolves  resolutely 
No  promotion  to  give 
To  the  best  man  alive, 
In  church  or  in  state, 
(I'm  an  instance  of  that,) 
But  only  to  such  of  a  good  reputation 
For  temper,  morality,  and  moderation* 

Fire !  fire  1  a  wild-fire, 

«  «  «  •  •  •• 

Which  greatly  disturbs  the  qveen*a  peaot. 
Lies  running  about ; 
And  if  you  don't  put  it  out* 

^That's  positive)  wUl  increaae : 

And  any  may  spy. 

With  half  of  an  eye. 
That  it  comes  from  our  priests  and  papistical  67* 

Ye  have  one  of  these  fellows, 

With  fiery  bellows. 
Come  hither  to  blow  and  to  puff  here; 

Who,  having  been  tosa'd 

From  pillar  to  post. 
At  last  vents  his  rascally  stuff  here : 
Which  to  such  as  are  honest  must  sound  vay  oddjt 
When  they  ought  to  preach  nothing  but  whst'i  wr> 
godly; 

■  A  line  mwins  to  be  wmtiait  hstv. 
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Ls  here  from  this  place  we  charge  you  to  do, 
i»  ye*ll  aniwer  to  man,  besides  ye  know  who, 

Ye  hare  a  diocesan,—* 

Bat  I  don't  know  ^e  man ; — 

They  tell  me,  howcTer, 

The  man's  a  good  liTer, 

And  fiery  never! 

Now,  ye  nnder-pnllers, 

That  wear  such  black  colouts, 

How  well  would  it  look, 

If  his  measures  ye  took. 

Thus  for  head  and  for  rump 

Together  to  jump; 

For  there's  none  deserve  places, 

I  tpeak't  to  their  &ces, 

Bat  men  of  such  gpraces, 
Ind  I  hope  he  will  never  prefer  any  asses ; 
Specially  when  I'm  so  confident  on't, 
'*or  reasons  of  state,  that  her  majesty  won't. 

Know,  I  myself,  I 

Was  present  and  by 
Lt  the  great  trial,  where  there  was  a  great  company, 
Of  a  turbulent  preacher,  who,  cursedly  hot,  [plot, 
rum'd  the  fifth  of  November,  even  the  gun-powder 
Dto  impudent  railing,  and  the  devil  knows  what ; 
Sxclaiming  like  fury — ^it  was  at  Paul's,  London — 
low  church  was  in  danger,  and  like  to  be  undone, 
Lnd  so  gave  the  lie  to  gracious  queen  Anne ; 
Lnd,  which  is  far  worse,  to  our  parliamentrmen : 

And  then  printed  a  book. 

Into  which  men  did  look ; 

True,  he  made  a  good  text ; 

But  what  follow'd  next 

Was  naught  but  a  dimghill  of  sordid  abuses, 
nitead  of  sound  doctrine,  with  proofs  to't,  and  uses. 

It  was  high  time  of  day 

That  such  inflamma- 
ion  should  be  extinguish*  d  without  more  delay ; 
lot  there  was  no  engine  could  possibly  do't, 
1U  the  commons  play'd  theirs,  and  so  quite  put  it 

So  the  man  was  tried  for't,  [out. 

Before  highest  court: 

Now  it's  plain  to  be  seen 

It's  his  principles  I  mean, 
fhere  tiiey  suffer'd  this  noisy  and  his  lawyers  to 

Which  over,  the  blade  [bellow : 

A  poor  punishment  had 

For  that  racket  he  made. 

Bt  which  ye  may  know 

They  thought,  as  1  do, 
hat  he  is  but  at  best  an  inconsiderable  fellow. 

Upon  this  I  find  here. 

And  everywhere, 
hat  the  country  rides  rusty,  and  is  all  out  of  geer : 

And  for  whatY 

May  I  not 

In  opinion  vary. 

And  think  the  contrary, 

But  it  must  create 

Unfriendly  debate. 

And  disunion  straight; 

When  no  reason  in  nature 

Can  be  given  of  the  matter, 
ny  more  than  for  shapes  or  for  difierent  stature  t 
'  you  love  jour  dear  selves,  your  religion  or  queen, 
e  ought  in  good  manners  to  be  peaceable  men : 

For  nothing  disgusts  her 

Like  making  a  bluster : 

And  your  making  this  riot 

Is  what  she  would  cry  at, 
ince  all  her  concern's  for  our  welfare  and  quiet. 


*  1>r.  Oflipriog  BlackaU.    U«  wia  made  bidiop  of  Eastar 
1707. 


I  would  ask  any  man 

Of  them  all  that  maintain 

Their  passive  obedience 

With  such  mighty  vehemence. 

That  damn*d  doctrine,  I  trow ! 

What  he  means  by  it,  ho\ 

To  trump  it  up  nowt 

Or  to  tell  me  in  short. 

What  need  there  is  for't  1 

Te  may  say  I  am  hot, 

I  say  I  am  not; 
Only  warm,  as  the  subject  on  which  I  am  got. 

There  are  those  alive  yet, 

If  they  do  not  forget,  [state : 

May  remember  what  mischiefs  it  did  church  and 

Or  at  least  must  have  heard 

The  deplorable  calamities 

It  drew  upon  families. 
About  sixty  years  ago  and  upward. 

And  now,  do  ye  see. 

Whoever  they  bo 

That  make  such  an  oration 

In  our  protestant  nation, 
As  though  church  was  all  on  a  fire, — 

With  whatever  cloak 

They  may  cover  their  talk. 

And  wheedle  the  folk, 

That  tiie  oaths  they  have  took. 

As  our  governors  strictly  require ; — 
I  say  they  are  men— (and  Vm  a  Judge  ye  all  know) — 
That  would  our  most  excellent  laws  overthrow ; 
For*the  greater  part  of  them  to  church  never  go ; 
Or,  what's  much  the  same,  it  by  very  great  chance  is. 
If  e'er  they  partake  of  her  wise  ordinances. 

Their  aim  is,  no  doubt. 

Were  they  made  to  speak  out,  Trout ; 

To  pluck  down  the  queen,  that  they  make  all  this 

And  to  set  up,  moreover, 

A  bastardly  brother ; 
Or  at  least  to  prevent  the  house  of  Hanover. 

Ye  gentlemen  of  the  Jury, 

What  means  all  this  fury, 
Of  which  Tm  inform'd  by  good  hands  I  assure  ye ; 
This  insulting  of  persons  by  blows  and  rude  speeches. 
And  breaking  of  windows,  which  you  know  maketh 

Te  ought  to  resent  it,  [breaches  1 

And  in  duty  present  it. 

For  the  law  is  against  it ; 
Not  only  the  actors  engaged  in  this  Job, 
But  those  that  encourage  and  set  on  the  mob : 
The  mob,  a  paw  word,  and  which  I  ne'er  mention, 
But  must  in  this  place,  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
I  hear  that  some  bailiffs  and  some  Justices 
Have  strove  what  they  could  all  this  rage  to  suppress; 

And  I  hope  many  more 

Will  exert  the  like  power. 

Since  none  will,  depend  on% 

Get  a  Jot  of  preferment. 
But  men  of  this  kidney,  as  I  told  you  before. — 
I'll  tell  you  a  story :  Once  upon  a  time, 
Some  hot-headed  fellows  must  needs  take  a  whim, 

And  so  were  so  weak 

('Twas  a  mighty  mistake) 

To  pull  down  and  abuse 

Bawdy-houses  and  stews ; 
Who,  tried  bv  the  laws  of  the  realm  for  high-treason. 
Were  hang'd,  drawn,  and  quarter'd  for  that  very 

When  the  time  came  about  [reasotf. 

For  us  all  to  set  out. 
We  went  to  teke  leave  of  the  queen ; 

Where  were  great  men  of  worth, 

Great  heads,  and  so  forth. 
The  greatest  that  ever  were  seen : 
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And  she  gave  us  a  large 

And  particular  charge  ; — 

Good  part  on't  indeed 

Is  quite  out  of  my  head  ; — 

But  I  rememher  she  said, 
We  should  recommend  peace  and  good  neighhour- 

hood  where- 
soever we  came ;  and  so  I  do  here ; 
For  that  every  one,  not  only  men  and  their  wives. 
Should  do  all  that  they  can  to  lead  peaceable  lives; 
And  told  us  withal  that  she  fuUy  expected 
A  special  account  how  ye  all  stood  affected ; 
When  we*ve  been  at  St.  James's  you'll  hear  of  the 

Again  then  I  charge  ye,  [matter. 

Ye  men  of  the  clergj-, 

That  ye  follow  the  track  all 

Of  your  own.  bishop  Blackall, 

And  preach,  as  ye  should. 

What's  savoury  and  good ; 

And  together  all  cling. 

As  it  were  in  a  string; 
Not  falling  out,  quarrelling  one  w^ith  another. 
Now  we*re  treating  with  monsieur|^>that  son  of  his 
mother. 

Then  proceeded  on  the  common  matters  of  the  ktw, 
and  concluded — 

Once  more,  and  no  more,  since  few  words  are  best, 
I  charge  you  all  present,  by  way  of  request, — 

If  ye  honour  as  I  do 

Our  dear  royal  widow, 

Or  have  any  compassion 

For  church  or  the  nation. 

And  would  live  a  long  while 

In  continual  smile. 

And  eat  roast  and  boll. 

And  not  be  forgotten 

When  ye  are  dead  and  rotten, — 
That  ye  would  be  quiet  and  peaceably  dwell, 
And  never  fall  out,  but  p — s  in  a  quill. 


PARODY 

ON   THE  KBCORDEK   OV   BLESSINQTON'S   ADDRESS   TO 

QUEEN   ANNE. 

Mr*  William  CrowCf  Recorder  qf  Bleeaington^e  Ad- 
dreee  to  her  Majeaty,  ae  copied  from  the  London 
Oatette. 

To  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
The  humble  Address  of  the  Sovereign,  Recorder, 
Burgesses,  and  Freemen,  of  the  Borough  of  Bless- 
ington. 

May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

Though  we  stand  almost  last  on  the  roll  of  boroughs 
of  this  your  majesty's  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  there- 
fore, in  good  manners  to  our  elder  brothers,  press 
but  late  among  the  Joyful  crowd  about  your  royal 
throne,  yet  we  beg  leave  to  assure  your  majesty 
that  we  come  behind  none  in  our  good  affection  to 
your  sacred  person  and  government ;  insomuch  that 
the  late  surprising  accounts  from  Germany  have 
filled  us  with  a  joy  not  inferior  to  any  of  our  fellow- 
subjects. 

We  heard  with  transport  that  the  English  warmed 
the  field  to  that  degree  that  thirty  squadrons,  part  of 
the  vanquished  enemy,  were  forced  to  fly  to  water, 
jiot  able  to  stand  their  fire,  and  drank  their  last 
draught  in  the  Danube,  for  the  waste  they  had  before 
committed  on  its  injured  banks,  thereby  putting  an 
end  to  their  master's  long-boasted  victories :  a  glo- 
rious push  indeed,  and  worthy  a  general  of  the  queen 
of  England.  And  we  are  not  a  little  pleased  to  find 
*  gentlemen  in  considerable  posts  of  your  ma- 


jesty's army,  who  dx«w  their  first  breath  in  thk 
country,  sharing  in  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  lo 
effectually  put  in  execution  the  command  of  your 
gallant  enterprising  general,  whose  twin-battlei  hire, 
with  his  own  title  of  Marlborough*  given  immcr- 
tality  to  the  otherwise  perishing  names  of  ScheUeti- 
berg  and  Hogstete : '  actions  that  speak  him  Uan 
under  stars  as  propitious  to  England  as  that  he  it9« 
wears,  on  both  whidi  he  has  so  often  reflected  Intn 
as  to  have  now  abundantly  repaid  the  glory  tbn 
once  lent  him.  Nor  can  we  but  congzmtulate  wu^ 
a  joy  proportioned  to  the  success  of  your  insjt«?;'t 
fieet  our  last  campaign  at  sea,  since  by  it  we  obfen^ 
the  French  obliged  to  steer  their  wonted  eonne  ('" 
security  to  their  ports ;  and  Gibraltar,  the  Spaaisfdf' 
ancient  defence,  braTely  stormed,  possessed,  ui 
maintained  by  your  majesty's  subjects. 

May  the  supplies  for  reducing  the  exorbitant  pcvft 
of  France  be  such  as  may  soon  turn  your  wresibi  d 
laurel  into  branches  oit  olive :  that  alter  the  toik  ^ 
a  just  and  honourable  war,  carried  on  by  a  eoa^ 
deracy  of  which  your  majesty  is  most  tmly,  as  of  i^< 
faith,  styled  defender,  we  may  live  to  enjoy,  m.;:;: 
your  msjesty's  auspicious  government,  the  blessxij* 
of  a  profoond  and  lasting  peace ;  a  peaee  beyond  &* 
power  of  him  to  violate,  who,  but  for  his  own  iz- 
reasonable  conveniency,  destructive  alirmys  of  c« 
neighbotvs,  ncTcr  yet  kept  any.  And,  to  compbe' 
our  happiness,  may  your  majesty  again  prov«  ; 
your  own  family  what  you  have  been  so  eminRi'J? 
to  the  true  church — a  nuning  mother.  So  wiak  c; 
so  pray,  mav  it  please  your  majesty,  your  m»jcs^'> 
most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  and  devoted  hnmbi' 
servants. 

This  address  was  presented  Jamiary  17, 1705. 


Hr.  William  Crou>e*9  Addreu  to  her  M^eaiy^  tm^ 

into  Metre* 

From  a  town  that  consists  of  a  church  aad  asitoep*. 
With  three  or  four  houses  and  as  many  people. 
There  went  an  address  in  great  form  and  good  ordr% 
Composed  as  'tis  said,  by  Will  Crowe,  their  reeertir. 
And  thus  it  began  to  an  excellent  tune : 
Foigive  us,  good  madam,  that  we  did  not  as  socn 
As  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  this  natien 
Wish  your  majesty  joy  on  this  glorious  occasioa. 
Not  that  we're  less  hearty  or  loyal  than  othen. 
But  having  a  great  many  sisters  and  brothers. 
Our  borough  in  riches  and  years  far  esceeding: 
We  let  them  speak  first  to  show  our  good  bieediK- 

We  have  heard  with  much  tnmsport   and  gn^ 
satisfaction 
Of  the  victory  obtained  in  the  late  fiuuoaa  actioe. 
When  the  field  was  so  warm'd  that  it  soon  grrv  tf 

hot,  y 

For  the  French  and  Bavarians,  who  had  all  got-  & 
But  that  they  thought  best  In  great  haste  to  retot. 
And  leap  into  the  water  for  fear  of  the  fizv. 
But  says  the  good  river,  Te  fools,  plague  eonJben^  j' 
Do  ye  think  to  swim  through  me,  and  thai  1*3  =•  ^ 

drown  ye. 
Who  have  ravish'd,  and  murder'd,  and  play'd  rd 

damn'd  pranks. 
And  trod  down  the  grass  on  my  much  injved  baaki^ 
Then  swelling  with  anger  and  rage  to  the  brick. 
He  gave  the  poor  monsieur  his  last  draoght  ei^Tii^ 
So  it  plainly  appears  they  were  very  weil  bsig'd. 
And  Uiat  some  may  be  drown'd  who  dmectrd  tc  '* 

hang'd.  \4vft : 

Great  Marlbro'  well  push'd:  'twas  well  push'i  >t' 
Oh,  how  we  adore  you  because  you  succeed  ! 
And  now  I  may  say  it,  I  hope  without  blushing. 
That  you  have  got  twins  by  your  violent  poshing. 
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rwin  battles  I  mean,  that  will  ne'er  be  forgottan, 
tut  liTe  and  be  talk'd  of  when  we're  dead  and  rotten, 
jet  other  nice  lords  sculk  at  home  from  the  wars, 
*rank*d  up  and  adorn' d  with  garters  and  stars, 
Vhich  but  twinkle  like  those  in  a  cold  frosty  night ; 
Vhile  to  yours  you  are  adding  such  lustre  and  light, 
liat  if  you  proceed  I'm  sure  very  soon         [moon : 
FwUl  b«  brighter  and  larger  than  the  sun  or  the 
i  biasing  star,  I  foretell,  'twill  prove  to  the  Gaul, 
"hat  portends  of  his  empire  the  ruin  and  fall. 
Now  God  bless  your  m^esty  and  our  lord  Mur- 
rough, 
Lnd  send  him  in  safety  and  health  to  his  borough. 


JACK  FRENCHMAN'S  LAMENTATION; 

AN  BXCSLLBNT  NBW   SONG. 
To  the  TUae  of  "  I'll  tflH  thee,  Diek,"  ftc. 

I. 

Ye  oommona  and  peers. 

Fray  lend  me  your  ears, 
I'll  sing  you  a  song,  (if  I  can,) 

How  Lewii  le  Grand, 

Was  put  to  a  stand. 
By  the  anna  of  our  gracious  qoeen  Anne. 

XL 

How  his  army  so  great 

Had  a  total  defeat, 
And  close  by  the  river  Dender  ; 

Where  his  grandchildren  twain. 

For  fear  of  being  slain, 
Gallop'd  off  with  the  popish  pretender. 

III. 

To  a  steeple  on  high. 

The  battle  to  spy, 
Up  mounted  these  clever  young  men , 

But  when  from  the  spire 

They  saw  so  much  fire, 
Most  deverly  came  down  again. 

IV. 

Then  on  horseback  they  got 

All  on  the  same  spot, 
By  advice  of  their  cousin  Vendosme ; 

O  Lord !  cried  out  he. 

Unto  young  Burgundy, 
Would  your  brother  and  you  were  at  home  1 

V. 

While  this  he  did  say. 

Without  more  delay 
Away  the  young  gentry  fled  ; 

Whose  heels  for  that  work. 

Were  much  lighter  than  cork. 
Though  their  hearts  were  as  heavy  as  lead. 

VL 

Not  io  did  behave 

Young  Hanover  brave. 
In  this  bloody  field  I  assure  ve  : 

When  his  war-horse  was  shot 

He  valued  it  not. 
But  fought  it  on  foot  like  a  fury. 

VIL 

Full  firmly  he  stood, 

As  became  his  high-blood. 
Which  runs  in  his  viens  so  blue : 

For  this  gallant 'young  man, 

Being  a*kin  to  Qusvw  Anns, 
Did  as  (were  she  a  man)  she  would  do. 

VIII. 

What  a  racket  was  here, 
(I  think  'twas  last  year,) 


For  a  little  misfortune  In  Spain ! 

For  by  letting  'em  win, 

We  have  drawn  the  puts  in. 
To  lose  all  they're  worth  this  campaign. 

IK. 

Though  Bmge*  and  Ghent 

To  MoHsigur  we  lent. 
With  interest  they  shall  repay  'em ; 

While  Porif  may  sing 

With  her  sorrowful  king. 
Nunc  dimtttiff  instead  of  Ts  Dmmi. 

X. 

From  this  dream  of  success, 

Tliey'll  awaken,  we  guess. 
At  the  sound  of  great  Marlborough's  drums  : 

They  may  thlu,  if  they  will. 

Of  Almanza  still. 
But  'tis  Blenheim  wherever  he  comes. 

XI. 

O  Lewis  perplex'd, 

What  general  next  t 
Thou  hast  hitherto  changed  in  vain : 

He  has  beat  'em  all  round ; 

If  no  new  one's  found, 
He  shall  beat  'em  over  again. 

XII. 

We'll  let  Tailard  out. 

If  he'll  take  t'other  bout ; 
And  much  he's  improved,  let  me  tell  ye. 

With  NoitingMam  ale 

At  every  meal, 
And  good  beef  and  pudding  in  belly. 

Xtll. 

But  as  losers  at  play 

Their  dice  throw  away. 
While  the  winners  do  stiU  win  on  ; 

Let  who  will  command, 

Thou  hadst  better  disband. 
For,  old  Bully,  thy  doctors  are  gone. 


THE  GARDEN  PLOT.    1709. 

When  Naboth's  vineyard  look'd  so  fine. 

The  king  cried  out,  **  Would  this  were  mine  1" 

And  yet  no  reason  could  prevail 

To  bring  the  owner  to  a  sale. 

Jesebel  saw,  with  haughty  pride. 

How  Ahab  grieved  to  be  denied  ; 

And  thus  accosted  him  with  soor%s 

*'  Shall  Naboth  make  a  monarch  mourn  1 

A  king,  and  weep  1  The  ground's  your  own; 

I'll  vest  the  garden  in  the  crown." 

With  that  she  hatch'd  a  plot,  and  made 

Poor  Naboth  answer  with  his  head  ; 

And  when  his  harmless  blood  was  spilt. 

The  ground  became  his  forfeit  guilt. 

Poor  Hall,  renown'd  for  comely  hair. 

Whose  hands  perhaps  were  not  so  fair. 

Yet  had  a  Jesebel  as  near ; 

Hall,  of  small  scripture  conversation. 

Yet,  howe'er  Hungerford's  quotation, 

Bv  some  strange  accident,  had  got 

The  story  of  this  garden-plot — 

Wisely  foresaw  he  might  have  reason 

To  dread  a  modem  bill  of  treason. 

If  Jesebel  should  please  to  want 

His  small  addition  to  her  grant : 

Therefore  resolved,  in  humble  sort. 

To  begin  first  and  make  his  court ; 

And*  seeing  nothing  else  would  do. 

Gave  a  thinl  part,  to  save  the  other  two. 
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VIRTUES  OF  SID  HAM£T*S  BOD— THE  RECORDER'S  SPEECH. 


THE  VIRTUES   OF  SID  HAMET,«  THE 

MAGICIAN'S  ROD.     1710. 

Thb  sacoeas  of  this  jw  iTetprU  was  prodigious.  The  allusion 
to  Godolphin's  family  name,  Sidney,  and  to  his  Aaff  of 
oflSoe,  are  sufficiently  obvious. 

The  rod  was  but  a  harmless  wand 

While  Moses  held  it  in  his  hand ; 

But,  soon  as  e*er  he  laid  it  down, 

'Twas  a  deyouring  serpent  grown. 

Our  great  magician,  Hamet  Sid, 
Reverses  what  the  prophet  did : 
His  rod  was  honest  English  wood, 
That  senseless  in  a  comer  stood, 
Till,  metamorphosed  by  his  grasp. 
It  grew  an  aU-devouring  asp  ; 
Would  hiss,  and  sting,  and  roll,  and  twist, 
By  the  mere  rirtue  of  his  fist : 
But,  when  he  laid  it  down,  as  quick 
Resumed  the  %ure  of  a  stick. 

So,  to  her  midnight  feasts,  the  hag 
Rides  on  a  broomstick  for  a  nag. 
That,  raised  by  magic  of  her  breech, 
O'er  sea  and  land  conveys  the  witch ; 
But  with  the  momiug  dawn  resumes 
The  peaceful  state  of  common  brooms. 
They  tell  us  something  strange  and  odd. 
About  a  certain  magic  rod,^ 
That,  bending  down  its  top,  divines 
Whene'er  the  soil  has  golden  mines ; 
Where  there  are  none  it  stands  erect, 
Scorning  to  show  the  least  respect : 
As  ready  was  the  wand  of  Sid 
To  bend  where  golden  mines  were  hid  : 
In  Scottish  hills  found  precious  ore," 
Where  none  e'er  look'd  for  it  before ; 
And  by  a  gentle  bow  divined 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lined ; 
To  a  forlorn  and  broken  rake 
Stood  without  motion  like  a  stake. 

The  rod  of  Hermes  was  renown'd 
For  charms  above  and  under  ground ; 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eyelids  fix. 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx. 
That  rod  was  a  just  t}'pe  of  Sid's, 
Whid^  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  opium  full  as  well. 
And  drive  as  many  souls  to  hell. 

Sid's  rod  was  slender,  white,  and  tall, 
Which  oft  he  used  to  fish  withal ; 
A  place  was  fasten'd  to  the  hook. 
And  many  score  of  gudgeons  took ; 
Yet  still  so  happy  was  his  fate. 
He  caught  his  fish  and  saved  his  bait, 

Sid's  brethren  of  the  conjuring  tribe 
A  circle  with  their  rod  describe. 
Which  proves  a  magical  redoubt 
To  keep 'mischievous  spirits  out. 
Sid's  rod  was  of  a  larger  stride, 
And  made  a  circle  thrice  as  wide. 
Where  spirits  throng'd  with  hideous  din. 
And  he  stood  there  to  take  them  in ; 
But  when  th'  enchanted  rod  was  broke 
They  vanish'd  in  a  stinking  smoke. 

Achilles*  sceptre  was  of  wood, 
Like  Sid's,  but  nothing  near  so  good ; 
Though  down  from  ancestors  divine 
Transmitted  to  the  hero's  line ; 
Thence,  through  a  long  descent  of  kings. 
Came  an  heirloom,  as  Homer  sings. 
Though  this  description  looks  so  big. 
That  sceptre  was  a  sapless  twig, 

•  Earl  Oodolphin. 

h  The  vfrguta  rffrtna,  said  to  be  attracted  by  tpin^jf^K 

•  Snppoaed  to  allude  to  the  Union. 


Which,  from  the  &tal  day,  when  fint 
It  left  the  forest  where  'twas  nursed, 
As  Homer  tells  us  o'er  and  o'er, 
Nor  leaf,  nor  fruit,  nor  blossom  bore. 
Sid's  sceptre,  full  of  juice,  did  shoot 
In  golden  boughs  and  golden  fruit; 
And  he,  the  dragon  never  sleeping, 
Guarded  each  £edr  Hesperian  pippin. 
Ko  hobby-horse,  with  gorgeous  top, 
The  dearest  in  Charles  Mather's  shop, 
Or  glittering  tinsel  of  May-fair, 
Could  with  the  rod  of  Sid  compare. 

Dear  Sid,  then  why  wert  thou  so  mid 
To  break  thy  rod  like  naughty  kdl 
You  should  have  kiss'd  it  in  your  dittreti, 
And  then  returned  to  your  mistress; 
Or  made  it  a  Newmarket  switch. 
And  not  a  rod  for  thy  own  breech. 
But  since  old  Sid  has  broken  this, 
His  next  may  be  a  rod  in  piss. 


THE  RECORDER'S   SPEECH  TO  HIS 
GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  OBMOND, 
4th  JULY,  1711; 

WITH  ▲  PABODT  UPON  IT,  WHICH  IS  PEEHArS  BT  ffir! 

This  city  can  omit  no  opportunity  of  eiprwx 
their  hearty  affection  for  her  majesty*!  penon  ud 
government ;  and  their  regard  for  your  grue,  vt 
has  the  honour  of  representing  her  In  tiui  kiogdiC' 
We  retain,  my  lord,  a  grateful  remembnocc  i 
the  mild  and  just  administration  of  the  goTeniae: 
of  this  kingdom  by  your  noble  anceston ;  and,  ^^ 
we  consider  the  share  your  grace  had  in  the  hip;; 
Revolution  in  1688,  and  the  many  good  U«i  ;-'• 
have  procured  us  since,  particulariy  that  for  piwst- 
ing  the  feulher  growth  of  popery,  we  are  anorni^ 
that  liberty  and  property,  that  happy  constitu&on  i: 
church  and  state,  to  which  we  were  restored  b;  kia 
William  of  glorious  memory,  will  be  iniioUbly  ^ 
served  under  your  grace's  administiatian.  iitd^ 
are  persuaded  that  we  cannot  more  effeetuiily  r- 
conmiend  ourselves  to  your  grace's  &voar  asd  p 
tection  than  by  assuring  you  that  we  "^  ^  ^ 
utmost  of  our  power,  contribute  to  the  honoBrti^ 
safety  of  her  majesty's  government,  the  maintaowc 
of  the  succession  in  the  illustrious  house  of  Hutmi. 
and  that  we  shall  at  all  times  oppose  the  lecitt  i» 
open  attempts  of  the  pretender  and  all  his  sbetton- 

IThs  Reeorder*9  Speech  egjOeuned  6y  the  ToriO' 

An  ancient  metropolis,  famous  of  late 
For  opposing  the  church  and  for  nosing  the  fttte, 
For  protecting  sedition  and  rejecting  order,  [coidt- 
Made  the  following  speech  by  their  mouth,  the  ^ 
First,  to  tell  you  the  name  of  this  place  of  renowiu 
Some  still  cah  it  Dublin,  but  most  Foister's  tosx. 

The  Speech. 

May  it  please  your  grace,  - 

We  cannot  omit  this  occasion  to  tell  [^' 

That  we  love  the  queen's  person  snd  jgmtna^ 
Then  next,  to  your  graee  vre  this  oomplixiteot  ^ 
That  our  worships  regard  you,  but  'tis  for  her  iwr* 
Though  our  mouth  be  a  Whig,  and  our  besd  t  ^ 

senter, 
Yet  salute  you  we  must,  'cause  you  ^*f^^}^ 
Nor  can  we  foxget,  sir,  that  some  of  your  Iu^Vl^ 
Did  with  mildness  and  peace  in  this  goTen»e> 
But  of  all  your  exploits,  ve'U  allow  but  one  fret. 
That  your  grace  has  procured  us  a  Fo^wry  Act 
By  this  you  may  see  that  the  least  of  your  tetioei 
Does  conduce  still  the  most  to  our  satiB&ctiooa 
And  lastly,  because  in  the  year  eighty-eight 
You  did  early  appear  in  ddence  of  our  right, 


ATLAS'IMTENBED  SPEECH  OF  A  FAMOUS  ORATOR. 
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if  e  give  no  other  proof  of  your  leal  to  your  prince  -, 
(o  we  freely  forget  all  your  eerrices  since. 
t'B  then  only  we  hope  that  whilst  you  rule  o'er  us 
f  ou'U  tread  in  the  steps  of  king  Wiliiam  the  gloriousi 
nrhom  we're  always  sidoring,  though  hand  over  headi 
for  we  owe  him  idlegiance,  although  he  he  dead ; 
iVliich  shows  that  good  seal  may  he  founded  in 

»pleen« 
>ince  a  dead  prince  we  worship  to  lessen  the  queen, 
bid  ss  for  her  majesty,  we  will  defend  her 
Igtinst  our  hohgoblin  the  popish  pretender. 
)ur  Taliant  militia  will  stoutly  stand  by  her 
kgaintt  the  sly  Jack  and  the  sturdy  high-flier,   [her, 
the  is  lafe  when  thus  guarded,  if  Providence  bless 
liid  Hanover's  sure  to  be  next  her  successor,    fpity 

Thus  ended  the  speech,  but  what  heart  would  not 
Sis  grsce,  almost  choked  with  the  breath  of  the  city! 


ATLAS ;  or,  THE  MINISTER  OF  STATE. 

TO  THX  LOSD-TSEASOBER  OXFORD.       1710. 

Atlas,  we  read  in  ancient  song, 
Wss  so  exceeding  tall  and  strong. 
He  bore  the  skies  upon  his  back, 
Just  as  the  pedlar  does  his  pack ; 
But,  as  the  pedlar  overpress'd 
Unloads  upon  a  stall  to  rest. 
Or,  when  he  can  no  longer  stand. 
Desires  a  friend  to  lend  a  hand ; 
80  Atlas,  lest  the  ponderous  spheres 
Should  sink  and  fall  about  his  ears. 
Got  Hercules  to  bear  the  pile, 
That  he  might  sit  and  rest  awhile. 
Yet  Hercules  was  not  so  strong. 
Nor  could  hare  borne  it  half  so  long. 
Great  statesmen  are  in  this  condition ; 
And  Atlas  is  a  politician, 
A  premier  minister  of  state  ; 
Alcides  one  of  second  rate. 
Suppose  then  Atlas  ne'er  so  wise ; 
Tet,  when  the  weight  of  kingdom  lies 
Too  long  upon  his  single  shoulders. 
Sink  down  he  must,  or  find  upholders. 


LINES 

"'BITTIN  IXTBMPORS  ON   MR.    RARLBt's   BBINO    STAB- 
BCD,  AND  ADDRB88BD  TO  HIS   PHYSICIAN,    1710-11. 

On  Britain  Europe's  safety  lies, 
Britain  is  left  if  Harley  dies  : 
Harley  depends  upon  your  skill : 
Think  what  you  save,  or  what  you  kill.* 


THE  SPEECH. 
Whbbbas,  notwithstanding  I  am  in  great  pain, 
To  hear  we  are  making  a  peace  without  Spain ; 
But  most  noble  senators,  'Us  a  great  shame. 
There  should  be  a  peace,  while  I'm  No^-m-yoiiM. 

The  duke  show'd  me  ail  his  fine  house ;  and  the 
duchess 
From  her  closet  brought  out  a  full  purse  in  her 

clutches : 
I  talk'd  of  a  peace,  and  they  both  gave  a  start, 
His  grace  swore  by  G^— d,  and  her  grace  let  a  f— -t : 
My  long  old-fashion'd  pocket  was  presently  cramm'd ; 
And  sooner  than  Tote  for  a  peace  I'll  be  damn'd. 

But  some  will  cry  turn- coat,  and  rip  up  old  stories, 
How  I  always  pretended  to  be  for  the  Tories : 
I  answer ;  the  Tories  were  in  my  good  graces, 
Till  all  my  relations  were  put  into  places. 
But  still  I'm  in  principle  ever  the  same, 
And  will  quit  my  best  friends  while  I'm  Not-m-gams^ 

When  I  and  some  others  subscribed  our  names 
To  a  plot  for  expelling  my  master  king  James, 
1  withdrew  my  subscription  by  help  of  a  blot, 
And  so  might  discover  or  gain  by  the  f>lot : 
I  had  my  advantage  and  stood  at  defiance. 
For  Daniel*  was  got  from  the  den  of  the  Uons : 
I  came  in  without  danger,  and  was  I  to  blame  1 
For,  rather  than  hang,  I  would  be  Not-in-game, 

I  swore  to  the  queen  that  the  prince  of  Hanover 
During  her  sacred  life  would  never  come  over  ; 
I  made  use  of  a  trope  ;  that  "  an  heir  to  invite, 
Was  like  keeping  her  monument  always  in  sight" 
But,  when  I  thought  proper,  I  alter' d  my  note ; 
And  in  her  own  hearing  I  boldly  did  vote 
That  her  majesty  stood  in  great  need  of  a  tutor, 
And  must  have  an  old  or  a  young  coadjutor : 
For  why  Y  I  would  fain  have  put  all  in  a  flame, 
Because,  for  some  reasons,  I  was  Not-in-game* 

Now  my  new  benefactors  have  brought  me  about. 
And  I'll  vote  against  peace,  with  Spain  or  without : 
Though  the  court  gives  my  nephews,  and  brothers, 

and  cousins. 
And  all  my  whole  family,  places  by  dozens'; 
Yet,  since  I  know  where  a  full  purse  may  be  found. 
And  hardly  pay  eighteen-pence  tax  in  the  pound,^- 
Since  the  Tories  have  thus  disappointed  my  hopes. 
And  will  neither  regard  my  figures  nor  tropes, — 
I'll  speech  against  peace  while  DiamapB  my  name. 
And  be  a  true  Whig  while  I'm  Not-in-game}* 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG : 

BBINO  THE   nfTBNDED  SPEECH   OP 
▲  FAMOUS  ORATOR  AGAINST  PEACE.    1711. 

^  orator  ditmal  of  ^oM'i^AamsAire, 
*nio  has  forty  years  let  out  his  conscience  to  hire, 
^t  of  seal  for  his  country  and  want  of  a  place, 
|i  eoiQ^  up,  vt  ti  ormis,  to  break  the  queen's  peace. 
He  has  vamp'd  an  old  speech,  and  the  court,  to  their 

sorrow, 
Shsll  hear  him  harangue  against  Prior  to-morrow, 
when  once  he  begins  he  never  will  flinch, 
Bqi  repeats  the  same  note  a  whole  day  like  a  Finoh.i» 
I  liave  heard  all  the  speech  repeated  by  Hoppy, 
Aiut,  "mistakes  to  prevent,  I've  obtained  a  copy." 

*  "  1  told  iMdtrcMurer  of  four  lines  I  writ  extempore,  with 
■y  P«BeU.  on  A  bit  of  paper,  inhisbooM.  while  beOny  wounded. 
^«  of  the  Mrfmnfti.  I  sappoee,  made  wuto^peper  of  them ; 
ifi4  he  never  heenl  of  them."--JMnM;  to  BUUa,  Feb.  19, 

^  Lord  NoUinghnm*t  (kmily  name. 


THE  WINDSOR  PROPHECY.* 
<*  About  three  months  ago,  at  Windsor,  a  poor 
knight's  widow  was  buried  in  the  cloisters.  In  dig- 
ging the  grave  the  sexton  struck  against  a  small 
leaden  cofifer,  about  half  a  foot  in  length  and  four 
inches  wide.     The  poor  man,,  expectipg  he  had  die- 

•  This  waa  the  earVt  chriatlan  name. 

^  "  There  was  printed  a  Onib-ttreet  speeeh  of  lord  NotUng- 
ham  ;  and  he  waa  raeh  an  owl  to  complain  of  it  in  the  houae 
of  lorda,  who  have  taken  np  the  printer  for  it  I  heard  at 
oourt  that  Walpole  (a  great  whig  member)  aaid  that  I  and  my 
whimaieal  dub  writ  it  at  one  of  our  meetinn.  and  that  I  ihould 
pay  for  it.  He  will  find  he  lice :  and  I  ahaUl  let  him  know  by 
a  third  hand  my  thooghta  of  him.**-J(wnMi/  to  SttUa,  Dec. 
18,  nil. 

*  "  I  have  written  a  Prophecy,  which  I  dedgn  to  print.  I 
did  it  today,  and  aome  other  venca."— Joemn/  to  STelto,  Dec. 
U,  1711.  "MyProiAeey  la  printed,  and  will  be  publiahed 
after  ChriatmaMiay.  I  like  it  mightiW ;  I  don't  know  how  it 
will  paae.**— /M.  Dec.  14.  •*  I  called  at  noon  at  Mra.  Ma- 
abam^a,  who  doaired  me  not  to  let  the  Prophecy  be  pnbliahed 
for  fear  of  angering  the  queen  about  the  docheM  of  Someraet ; 
ao  I  writ  to  the  printer  to  ktop  them."— Aid.  Dee.  M.  "  I 
eotertdned  our  aociety  at  the  Thatched-houae  tavern.  The 
printer  had  not  reeeived  my  letter,  and  ao  brought  ua  a  docea 
oopiea  of  the  Prophecy ;  but  I  ordered  him  io  part  with  no  more. 
It  la  an  admirable  good  one*  and  people  are  mad  ftjr  it.**— iWd. 
Dwr.  «7. 
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WINDSOR  PROPHECY--CORINNA— MIDAS. 


covered  a  treasure}  opened  it  with  some  difficulty, 
but  found  only  a  small  parchment,  rolled  up  very 
iast,  put  into  a  leather  case  ;  which  case  was  tied  at 
the  top  and  sealed  with  a  St.  George,  the  impression 
on  black  wax,  very  rude  and  gothlc.  The  parch- 
ment was  carried  to  a  gentleman  of  learning,  who 
found  in  it  the  following  lines,  written  in  a  black 
old  £ngli8h  letter,  and  in  the  orthography  of  the 
age,  which  seems  to  be  about  two  hundred  years 
ago.  I  made  a  shift  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it ;  but  the 
transcriber,  I  find,  hath  in  many  parts  altered  the 
spelling  to  the  modem  way.  The  original,  as  I  am 
informed,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  ingenious  Dr. 

W ,  F.R.S.,  where,  I  suppose,  the  curious  will 

not  be  refused  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  it. 

"  The  lines  seem  to  be  a  sort  of  prophecy,  and 
written  in  Terse,  as  old  prophecies  usually  are,  but 
in  a  Tery  hobbling  kind  of  measure.  Their  meaning 
is  rery  dark,  if  it  be  any  at  all ;  of  which  the  learned 
reader  can  judge  better  than  I :  however  it  be,  seve- 
ral persons  were  of  opinion  that  they  deserved  to  be 
published,  both  as  they  discover  somewhat  of  the 
genius  of  a  former  age,  and  may  be  an  amusement 
to  the  present." 

When  a  holy  black  Svoede,  the  son  of  Bob,* 

With  a  aamt^  at  his  chin  and  a  aeafi  at  his  fob, 

Shall  not  see  one  new-year's-day^  in  that  year, 

Then  let  old  England  make  good  cheer  : 

Windsor^  and  BriatouA  then  shall  be 

Joined  together  in  the  Lou)-co\tntreeA 

Then  shall  the  tcUl  black  Daventry  Bird^ 

Speak  against  peace  right  many  a  word ; 

And  some  shall  admire  his  conying  wit. 

For  many  good  groats  his  tongue  shall  slit. 

But,  spite  of  the  Harpy  ^  that  crawls  on  all  four. 

There  shall  be  peace,  pardie,  and  war  no  more. 

But  England  must  cry  alack  and  well-a-day, 

If  the  stick  be  taken  from  the  dead  sea.ff 

And,  dear  Englond,  if  ought  I  understond, 

Beware  of  Carrots^  from  NorthumberUmd. 

Carrots  sown  Thynne^  a  deep  root  may  get. 

If  so  be  they  are  in  Somer  set; 

Their  Conyngs  marf^  thou ;  for  I  have  been  told 

They  €us<issifie  when  young,  and  poison  when  old. 

Root  out  these  Carrots,  O  thou,  ^  whose  name 

Is  backwards  and  forwards  always  the  same ; 

And  keep  close  to  thee  always  that  name. 

Which  backwards  vad  forwards  ■  is  almost  the  same. 

And,  Englond,  wouldst  thou  be  happy  still, 

Bury  those  Carrots  under  a  Hill.' 


CORINNA,  A  BALLAD.     1712. 
This  day  (the  year  I  dare  not  tell) 

Apollo  played  the  midwife's  part ; 
Into  the  world  CoriAna  fell. 

And  he  endowed  her  with  his  art. 

But  Cupid  with  a  Satyr  comes ; 

Both  softly  to  the  cradle  creep ; 
Both  stroke  her  hands  and  rub  her  gums, 

While  the  poor  child  lay  fast  asleep. 

•  Dr.  John  Roblnaon.  bishop  of  Bristol. 

k  He  was  dean  of  Windsor,  and  lord  privy  teal. 

•  The  new  style  (which  was  not  used  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  till  1752 }  was  then  observed  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 

*■  Alluding  to  the  deanenr  and  bishopric  being  posseseed  by 
the  same  person,  then  at  Utrecht. 

•  Earl  of  Nottingham.  '  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

f  The  treasurer  s  wand  taken  from  Harley,  whose  second 
title  wu  lord  Mortimer, 

^  The  duchees  ot  Somerset. 

I  Thomas  Thynne  of  Longleate.  esa..  married  the  above  lady 
after  the  death  of  her  first  hosband,  Henry  CaTendiah,  earl  of 
'"lie. 

t^ount  Koningsmark.  i  akma.  ■  masbam. 

•  Lady  Masham's  maiden  name  was  Hill. 
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Then  Cupid  thus :  «Thi8  little  mid 
Of  loye  shall  always  speak  and  write  ;** 

«  And  I  pronounce,  the  Satyr  said, 
'*  The  world  shall  feel  her  scratch  and  bite.' 

Her  talent  she  displayed  betimes ; 

For  in  twice  twelre  rcTolving  moons 
She  seem'd  to  laugh  and  squall  in  rhymo, 

And  all  her  gesttires  were  lampoons. 

At  six  years  old  the  subtle  Jade 
Stole  to  the  pantry-door,  and  found 

The  butler  with  my  lady's  maid : 
And  you  may  swear  the  tale  went  round. 

She  made  a  song,  how  little  miss 
Was  kiss'd  and  slobber'd  by  a  lad: 

And  how,  when  master  went  to  p— , 
Miss  came  and  peep'd  at  all  he  haid. 

At  twelve,  a  wit  and  a  coquette ; 

Marries  for  love,  half  whore,  half  wile; 
Cuckolds,  elopes,  and  runs  in  debt; 

Turns  authoress,  and  is  Curll's  for  life. 

Her  commonplace-book  all  gallant  is, 
Of  scandal  now  a  cornucopia ; 

She  pours  it  out  in  Atalantis, 
Or  memoirs  of  the  New  Utopia. 


THE  FABLE  OF  MIDAS.*    1712. 

Midas,  we  are  in  story  told. 
Turned  eTerrthing  he  toucVd  to  gold : 
He  chipp*d  his  bread ;  the  pieces  round 
Glitter'd  like  spangles  on  the  ground; 
A  codling,  ere  it  went  his  lip  in. 
Would  straight  become  a  golden  pippin : 
He  call'd  for  drink ;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup  : 
His  empty  paimch  that  he  might  fill, 
He  Buck'd  his  victuals  through  a  quilL 
Untouch'd  it  pass'd  between  his  grinders, 
Or  t*  had  been  happy  for  gold.finden: 
He  cocked  his  hat,  you  would  hare  said 
Mambrino*s  helm  adom'd  his  head ; 
Whene'er  he  chanced  his  hands  to  lay 
On  magaiines  of  com  or  hay, 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appear'd  instead 
Of  paltnr  provender  and  bread ; 
Hence,  by  wise  fiurmers  we  are  told 
Old  hay  is  equal  to  old  gold  r^ 
And  hence  a  critic  deep  maintains 
We  learned  to  weigh  our  gold  by  grains. 

This  fool  had  got  a  lucky  hit« 
And  people  fancied  he  had  wit 
Two  gods  their  skill  in  music  tried. 
And  both  chose  Midas  to  decide : 
He  against  Phcebus'  harp  decreed. 
And  gave  it  for  Pan  s  oaten  reed : 
The  god  of  wit,  to  show  his  grudge, 
Clapp'd  asses'  ears  upon  the  Judge; 
A  goodly  pair,  erect  and  wide, 
Which  he  could  neither  gild  nor  hide. 
And  now  the  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Pactolus*  sands, 
Against  whose  torrent  while  heawias. 
The  golden  scurf  peels  off  his  limbs : 
Fame  spreads  the  news,  and  people  trvni 
From  fiir  to  gather  golden  gFavd ; 

•  •*  Today  I  pabUshed '  The  FaUoof  JOdsik*  »P»^f^. 
OD  a  loose  hair<dieet  of  paper.  I  know  not  hov  it  viU  "r ' 
bnt  it  paMed  wonderftilly  at  our  so<4ety  Uyvi^l  ■"L" ; 
Secretary  read  it  before  me  the  other  night  to  Ifl^-t"*^  * 
lord  Masham's,  where  thev  eaaally  apwoved  of  ii  |^ 
how  it  passes  with  yoa.^omwU  to  StdU,  Feb.  U.  17^^^ 

^  The  reader  will  reeoUect  that  the  duke  of  VsrlteiaaS*  <* 
accused  of  having  received  perquisiles  ftom 
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Midat,  exposed  to  all  their  jeen, 
Had  lost  his  art  and  kept  hia  ears. 

Thia  tale  Inclines  the  gentle  reader 
To  think  upon  a  certain  leader ; 
To  whom  from  Midas  down  descends 
That  yiitue  in  the  fingers*  ends. 
What  else  by  perquisites  are  meant. 
By  pensions,  bribes,  and  three  per  cent  t 
By  places  and  commissions  sold* 
And  turning  dung  itself  to  gold  1 
By  starring  in  the  midst  of  store, 
As  t'other  Midas  did  before  1 

None  eer  did  modem  Midas  choose 
Subject  or  patron  of  his  muse, 
But  found  him  thus  their  merit  scan, 
That  Fhcebus  must  give  place  to  Pan : 
He  values  not  the  poet's  praise, 
Nor  will  exchange  his  plums  for  bays. 
To  Pan  alone  rich  misers  call : 
And  there's  the  Jest,  for  Fan  is  all. 
Here  English  wits  will  be  to  seek, 
However,  'tis  all  one  in  the  Greek. 

Besides,  it  plainly  now  appears 
Our  Midas,  too,  has  ass's  eais : 
Where  every  fool  his  mouth  applies, 
And  whispers  in  a  thousand  lies ; 
Such  gross  delusions  could  not  pass 
Through  any  ears  but  of  an  ass. 

But  gold  defiles  with  frequent  touch, 
There's  nothing  fouls  the  hands  so  much ; 
And  scholars  give  it  for  the  eause 
Of  British  Midas'  dirty  paws ; 
Which,  while  the  senate  strove  to  scour. 
They  wash'd  away  thechemic  power. 

While  he  his  utmost  strength  applied. 
To  swim  against  this  popular  tide. 
The  golden  spoils  flew  off  apace; 
Here  fell  a  pension,  there  a  plaee : 
The  torrent  merciless  imbibes 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes ; 
By  their  own  weight  sunk  to  the  bottom ; 
Much  good  may 't  do  them  that  have  caught  'em ! 
And  Midas  now  neglected  stands. 
With  asses'  ears  and  dirty  hands. 


TOLAND-S  INVITATION  TO  DISMAL, 

TO  DINE  WITH  THE  CALP'S-HEAD  CLUB. 
Imitated  (Vom  HoaACX,  lib.  I.  eplik.  5. 
Hrirr  menlioiis  the  Mtire  in  hit  Journal,  lit  July,  HIS.— 
'*  HaT«  you  n«n  Toland**  Invitation  to  Dismal  t  How  do 
you  like  it  I  But  it  is  an  imttation  of  Horace,  and  perhan 
}au  do  not  nodentand  Horace."  it  is  again  OMBtiQiied  in 
the  17th  of  the  iame  nwntii* 

p  dearest  Ditmal^  you  for  once  can  dine 

7pon  a  single  dish  and  taTem  wine, 

Poland  to  you  this  inTitation  sends, 

io  eat  the  calf  s  head  with  your  trusty  friends, 

Suspend  awhile  your  vain  ambitious  hopes, 

^esTe  hunting  after  bribes,  foiget  your  tropes. 

!*o«morrow  we  our  mystic  feast  prepare, 

Vliere  thou,  our  lateat  proselyte,  shalt  share : 

Hien  we,  by  pfeper  signs  and  symbols,  tell 

low  by  brave  hands  the  royal  traitor  fell ; 

*he  meat  shali  represent  the  tyrant's  head, 

*he  wine  bis  blood  oar  predecessors  shed ; 

Vhile  an  alluding  hymn  some  artist  sings, 

^e  tout,  *«  Confusion  to  the  race  of  ki^gs !" 

it  monarchy  we  nobly  show  our  spite, 

Lud  talk  what  fools  call  treason  all  the  night. 

Vho,  by  disgraces  or  ill  fortune  sunk* 

'eels  not  his  soul  enliven'd  when  he's  drunk  f 

Vine  can  clear  up  Godolphln's  cloudy  face, 

Lnd  fill  Jack  Smith  with  hopes  to  keep  his  place : 

VOL.   X. 


By  force  of  wine  e'en  Scarborough  is  braye, 
Hal'  grows  more  pert,  and  Somers  not  so  graye  : 
Wine  can  give  Portland  wit,  and  CieaTcland  sense, 
Montague  learning,  Bolton  eloquence : 
Cholmondeley,  when  drunk,  can  never  lose  his  wand ; 
And  Lincoln  then  imagines  he  has  land. 

My  proTince  is,  to  see  that  all  be  right. 
Glasses  and  linen  clean,  and  pewter  bright ; 
From  our  mysterious  club  to  keep  out  spies* 
And  Tories  (dress'd  like  waiters)  in  disguise. 
You  shall  be  coupled  as  you  best  approve, 
Seated  at  table  next  the  men  you  love. 
Sunderland,  Orford,  Boyle,  and  Richmond's  grace, 
Will  come ;  and  Hampden  shall  have  Walpole's  place ; 
Wharton,  unless  prevented  by  a  whore, 
Will  hardly  fail ;  and  there  ii  room  for  more. 
But  I  love  elbow-room  whene'er  I  drink ; 
And  honest  Harry  is  too  apt  to  stink. 

Let  no  pretence  of  business  make  you  stay ; 
Yet  take  one  word  of  counsel  by  the  way. 
If  Guernsey  calls,  send  word  you're  gone  abroad  ; 
He'll  teaze  you  with  king  Charles  and  bishop  Laud, 
Or  make  you  fast  and  carry  you  to  prayers ; 
But,  if  he  will  break  in,  and  walk  up  stairs. 
Steal  by  the  back-door  out,  and  leave  him  there ; 
Then  order  Squash  to  call  a  hackney-chair. 


PEACE  AND  DUNKIRK. 

BEING    AN    EXCELLENT    NEW    SONO    UPON    THE    SUB- 
BENDER  OP   DUNKIRK  TO  GENERAL  HILL.     1712. 

To  the  tana  of  • '  The  hing  shall  ei^oy  hie  own  again." 

I. 

Spite  of  Dutch  friends  and  English  foes, 

Poor  Britain  shall  have  peace  at  last : 
Holland  got  towns,  and  we  got  blows ; 
But  Dunkirk's  ours,  we'll  hold  it  fast. 

We  have  got  it  In  a  string, 

And  the  Whigs  may  all  go  swing, 
For  among  good  friends  I  love  to  be  plain ; 

All  their  false  deluded  hopes 

Will,  or  ought  to  end  in  ropes  ; 

**  But  the  queen  shall  enjoy  her  own  again." 

II. 

Sunderiand's  run  out  of  his  wits. 

And  Dismal  double  Dismal  looks ; 
Wharton  can  only  swear  by  fits. 
And  strutting  Hal  is  off  the  hooks; 

Old  Godolphin,  full  of  spleen. 

Made  false  moves,  and  lost  his  queen; 
Hany  look'd  fierce,  and  ahook  his  ragged  mane : 

But  a  prince  of  high  renown 

Swore  he'd  rather  lose  a  crown, 
'*  Than  the  queen  should  enjoy  her  own  again." 

in. 

Our  merchant-ships  may  cut  the  line, 
And  not  be  snapp'd  by  privateers, 
And  commoners  who  love  good  wine 
Will  drink  it  now  as  well  as  peers  : 

Landed  men  shall  have  their  rent. 

Yet  our  stocks  rise  cent,  per  cent. 
The  Dutch  from  hence  shall  no  more  millions  drain ; 

We'll  bring  on  us  no  more  debts. 

Nor  with  bankrupU  fill  gasettea  ; 
'*  And  the  queen  shall  enjoy  her  own  again.' 

IV. 

The  towns  we  took  ne*er  did  us  good : 

What  signified  the  French  to  beati 
We  spent  our  money  and  our  blood. 
To  make  the  Dutchmen  proud  and  great : 
■  Right  hoooorable  Henry  ^oyle. 

2  z 
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HARLEY  AND  SWIFT. 


But  the  lord  of  Oxford  twean 

Donkirk  neyer  thftU  be  tlieiis. 
The  Dutoh-hesited  Whigs  may  rail  and  complain ; 

But  true  Englishtnen  may  fill 

A  good  health  to  general  Hill : 
"  For  the  queen  now  enjoyi  her  own  again." 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.  EP.  VII. 

ADDRBSSED  TO  THE  EASL  OF  OXFORD.   1713. 

Harley,  the  nation's  great  support. 
Returning  home  one  day  from  courts 
(His  mind  with  public  cares  possessed, 
All  Europe's  business  in  his  breast,) 
Observed  a  parson  near  Whitehall, 
Cheapening  old  authors  on  a  stalL 
The  priest  was  pretty  well  in  case, 
And  show'd  some  humour  in  his  face ; 
Look'd  with  an  easy,  careless  mien, 
A  perfect  stranger  to  the  spleen ; 
Of  sise  that  might  a  pulpit  fill. 
But  more  inclining  to  sit  stilL 
My  lord  (who,  if  a  man  may  say't, 
LoTCS  mischief  better  than  his  meat) 
Was  now  disposed  to  crack  a  jest. 
And  bid  friend  Lewis*  go  in  quest 
fTlus  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaTer, 
And  very  much  in  Harley's  favour)— 
In  quest  who  might  this  parson  be, 
What  was  his  name,  of  what  degree ; 
If  possible,  to  learn  his  story. 
And  whether  he  were  Whig  or  Tory. 

Lewis  his  patron's  humour  knows, 
Away  upon  his  errand  goes. 
And  quickly  did  the  matter  sift ; 
Found  out  that  it  was  doctor  Swift ; 
A  clergyman  of  special  note 
For  shunning  those  of  his  own  coat ; 
Which  made  his  brethren  of  the  gown 
Take  care  betimes  to  run  him  down : 
No  libertine,  nor  over  nice, 
Addicted  to  no  sort  of  vice. 
Went  where  he  pleased,  said  what  he  thought ; 
Not  rich,  but  owed  no  man  a  groat : 
In  state  opinions  d  la  mode, 
He  hated  Wharton  like  a  toad, 
Had  given  the  (action  many  a  wound, 
And  libell'd  idl  the  junto  round ; 
Kept  company  with  men  of  wit. 
Who  often  father'd  what  he  writ : 
His  works  were  hawk'd  in  every  street, 
But  seldom  rose  above  a  sheet : 
Of  late,  indeed,  the  paper.stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp ; 
And,  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire, 
He  now  intended  to  retire. 

Said  Uarley,  **  I  desire  to  know 
From  his  own  mouth  if  this  be  so ; 
Step  to  the  doctor  straight,  and  say*^ 
I'd  have  him  dine  with  me  to-day." 
Swift  seem'd  to  wonder  what  he  meant. 
Nor  would  believe  my  lord  had  sent ; 
So  never  offer' d  once  to  stir. 
But  coldly  said,  **  Your  servant,  sir !" 
•*  Does  he  refuse  me  1"  Harley  cried : 
<*  He  does,  with  insolence  and  pride." 

Some  few  days  after  Harley  spies 
The  doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-croBS  among  the  rout 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out : 
He  puU'd  the  string  and  stopp'd  his  coach, 
Beckoning  the  doctor  to  approach. 
*  Hie  tnuorsr's  aeenUry. 


Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hidc» 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot-side« 
And  offer'd  many  a  lame  excuse : 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuee — 
<*  My  lord,  the  honour  you  deaign'd — 
Extremely  proud — but  I  had  dined — 
I'm  sure  I  never  should  ne§^t — 
No  man  alive  has  more  respect'* — 
■<  Well,  I  shall  think  of  that  no  more. 
If  you'll  be  sure  to  come  at  four.** 

The  doctor  now  obeys  the  summooa. 
Likes  both  his  company  and  commona ; 
Displays  hii  talents,  site  till  ten ; 
Next  day  invited,  comes  again ; 
Soon  grows  domestic,  seldom  HUm 
Either  at  morning  or  at  meals ; 
Came  early  and  departed  late ; 
In  short  the  gudgeon  took  the  baiU 
My  lord  would  carry  on  the  jest* 
And  down  to  Windsor  takes  his  guest. 
Swift  much  admires  the  place  and  ear. 
And  longs  to  be  a  canon  there ; 
In  summer  round  the  Park  to  ride. 
In  winter — ^never  to  reside. 
A  canon ! — that's  a  place  too  mean  : 
No,  doctor,  you  shall  be  a  dean ; 
Two  dosen  canons  round  your  stall* 
And  you  the  tyrant  o'er  them  all : 
Tou  need  but  cross  the  Irish  seas, 
To  live  in  plenty,  power,  and  ease. 
Poor  Swift  departo,  and,  what  is  worae. 
With  borrow'd  money  in  his  purse, 
Traveto  at  least  a  hundred  leagues. 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  oompIeCe, 
Demurely  lolling  in  his  seat ; 
The  silver  verge,  vrith  decent  pride. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side ; 
Suppose  him  gone  through  all  vexttkwia. 
Patents,  instalments,  abjurations. 
First-fruits,  and  tenths,  and  chapter-trcels ; 
Dues,  payments,  fees,  demands,  and  chests— 
The  wicked  laity's  contriving 
To  hinder  dergymen  from  thriving. 
Now,  all  the  doctor's  money  spent. 
His  tenants  wrong  him  in  his  rent ; 
The  farmers,  spitefully  combined. 
Force  him  to  teke  his  tithes  in  kind. 
And  Parvisol*  discounts  arrears 
By  bills  for  taxes  and  repairs. 

Poor  Swift,  with  all  his  losses  rex'd. 
Not  knowing  where  to  turn  him  next. 
Above  a  thousand  pounds  in  debt. 
Takes  horse,  and  in  a  mi^ty  fi«t 
Rides  day  and  night  at  such  a  rate, 
He  soon  arrives  at  Barley's  gate ; 
But  was  so  dirty,  pale,  snd  thin. 
Old  Read^  would  hardly  let  him  in. 

Said  Harley,  "Welcome,  reverend  dean! 
What  makes  your  worship  look  so  leanf 
Why,  sure  you  won't  appear  in  town 
In  that  old  wig  and  rusty  gown  t 
I  doubt  your  heart  is  set  on  pelT 
So  much  that  you  neglect  yourael£ 
What !  I  suppose,  now  stoeks  are  big^ 
You've  some  good  purchase  in  your  eyel 
Or  is  your  money  out  at  usel"— 

**  Truce,  good  my  lord,  I  beg  a  troee,*' 
(The  doctor  in  a  passion  cried,) 
"  Tour  raillery  is  misi^pUed ; 
Experience  I  have  deariy  boi;^t; 
Tou  know  I  am  not  worth  »  groat : 

■  The  dmn*t  agent,  a  ncarhawa. 
^  Ths  loid-trea«in«*»  potter. 


:the  author  upon  himself— the  fagot. 
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But  jovL  resolved  to  hare  your  Jeit, 

And  'twas  a  folly  to  contest ; 

Then,  since  you  now  have  done  your  worst, 

Pray  leare  me  where  you  found  me  first" 


THE  AUTHOR  UPON  HIMSELF. 
(A  few  of  the  firat  Unas  are  wanting.) 


171S. 


« 


« 


« 
« 


By  an  old- 


-pursued, 


i  cnxy  prelate,*  and  a  royal  prude  ;^ 

\j  dull  divines,  who  look  with  enyious  eyes 

)n  cTery  genius  that  attempts  to  rise ; 

Lnd  pausing  o'er  a  pipe,  with  doubtful  nod, 

rive  hints,  that  poets  ne'er  believe  in  God. 

0  downs  on  scholars  as  on  wisards  look, 

Lod  take  a  folio  for  a  conjuring  book. 

Swift  had  the  sin  of  wit,  no  venial  crime; 
^sy,  'til  affirm'd  he  sometimes  dealt  in  rhyme ; 
lumour  and  mirth  had  place  in  all  he  writ ; 
le  r«concUed  divinity  and  wit :  [grace ; 

le  moTed  and  bow'd,  and  talk'd  with  too  much 
Tor  ihow'd  the  parson  in  his  gait  or  hee ; 
|etpiied  luxurious  wines  and  costly  meat ; 
[et  still  was  at  the  Ubles  of  the  great ; 
requented  lords  ;  saw  those  that  saw  the  queen ; 
l,Child's  or  Truby's,*  never  once  had  been ; 
f^here  town  and  country  vicars  flock  in  tribes, 
ecured  by  numbers  from  the  laymen's  gibes ; 
ad  deal  in  vicea  of  the  graver  sort, 
obtcco,  censure,  coffee,  pride,  and  port 

fiat,  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
lis  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends ; 

0  better  judgments  willing  to  submit, 
le  tunis  to  politics  his  dangerous  wit. 
And  now,  the  public  interest  to  support, 
7  Harley  Swift  invited  comes  to  court ; 

i  fcTour  grows  with  ministers  of  state ; 
dnitted  private  when  superiors  wait : 
nd  Harley,  not  ashamed  his  choice  to  own, 
tkef  him  to  Windsor  in  his  coach  alone. 

1  Windsor,  Swift  no  sooner  can  appear, 

Qt  St  John  comes  and  whispers  in  his  ear : 

be  waiters  stand  in  ranks :  the  yeomen  cry. 

Make  room,"  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by. 

Now  FincM  alarms  the  lords :  he  hears  for  certain 

|ua  dangerous  priest  is  got  behind  the  curtain. 

inch,  famed  for  tedious  elocution,  proves 

bat  Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

upole  and  Aislabie,*  to  clear  the  doubt, 

ifonn  the  commons  that  the  secret's  out : 

A  certain  doctor  is  observed  of  late 

» haunt  a  certain  minister  of  state  : 

n>m  whence  with  half  an  eye  we  may  discover 

M  peace  is  made,  and  Perkin  must  come  over." 

Jork  is  from  Lambeth  sent  to  show  the  queen 

Mngerous  treatise'  writ  against  the  spleen  ; 

l"ch,  by  the  style,  the  matter,  and  the  drift, 

IS  thought  could  be  the  work  of  none  but  Swift. 

»r  York !  the  harmless  tool  of  others'  bate ; 

e  sues  for  pardon,r  and  repenU  too  late. 

Now  angry  Somerset  her  vengeance  vows 

>  Swift's  reproaches  for  her  ♦•♦♦*••  spouse  :^ 

'  Dr.  Jolm  Shane,  who,  fbr  some  nnbeeomiiig  reflretknii  in 

>  wrmmii.  had  been  •onended.  May  U.  1W6,  was  tailed 
« the  deanery  of  Canierbttry  to  the  archbidiopric  of  York, 
ly  ».  lasi ;  and  died  February  t,  171S-1S. 

'  woeen  Aute.         •  Coffeehonaee  frequented  by  the  elergy. 

Dwiel  FSnch.  earl  of  Nottiaghain. 

John  AWaby,  then  M.P.  for  Rippon.    They  both  epoke 
USA  bim  In  the  hooae  of  oommona. 
'  Tale  of  a  Tub 
'  !>•  wnt  a  mesMM  1o  ask  Swift's  pazdoo. 

Insert  ••  mmrder'i,'*    The  duchesaS  fint  huifaand,  Thomas 


From  her  red  locks  her  mouth  with  venom  fllls» 
And  thence  into  the  royal  ear  instils. 
The  queen  incensed  his  services  forgot 
Leaves  him  a  victim  to  the  vengeful  Scot* 
Now  through  the  realm  a  proclamation  spread. 
To  fix  a  price  on  his  devoted  head.^ 
While  innocent,  he  scorns  ignoble  flight ; 
His  watchful  friends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight 

By  Harley's  favour  once  again  he  shines ; 
Is  now  caress'd  by  candidate  divines. 
Who  change  opinions  with  the  changing  scene : 
Lord !  how  were  they  mistaken  in  the  dean! 
Now  Delaware  again  familiar  grows  ; 
And  in  Swift's  ears  thrusts  hahf  his  powder'd  nose. 
The  Scottish  nation,  whom  he  durst  offend, 
Again  apply  that  Swift  would  be  their  friend.' 

By  faction  tired,  with  grief  he  waita  awhile^ 
His  great  contending  friends  to  reconcile ; 
Performs  what  friendship.  Justice,  truth  require : 
What  could  he  more,  but  decently  retire  t 


fOBe,  eaq..  was  aaMaduated  In  Fall  Mall  by  banditti,  the 
"■■uiee  of  oooBt  Coniagamaic. 


THE  FAGOT. 

WSITTEN    WHEN    TUB  MINI8TBY  WEBB  AT  VABIAMCB, 

Obsbrvb  the  dying  father  speak, 
Try,  lads,  can  you  this  bundle  break  1 
Then  bids  the  youngest  of  the  six 
Take  up  a  well-bound  heap  of  sticks. 
They  thought  it  was  an  old  man'a  maggot : 
And  strove,  by  turns,  to  break  the  fagot : 
In  vain  ;  the  complicated  wands 
Were  much  too  strong  for  all  their  hands. 
See,  said  the  sire,  how  soon  'tis  done  : 
Then  took  and  broke  them  one  by  one. 
So  strong  you'll  be,  in  friendship  tied ; 
So  quickly  broke,  if  you  divide. 
Keep  close  then,  boys,  and  never  quarrel : 
Here  ends  the  fable  and  the  moral. 

This  tale  may  be  applied  in  few  words, 
To  treasurers,  comptrollers,  stewards ; 
And  others,  who,  in  solemn  sort 
Appear  with  slender  wands  at  court ; 
Not  firmly  join'd  to  keep  their  ground. 
But  laahing  one  another  round : 
While  wise  men  think  they  ought  to  flght 
With  quarterstafis  instead  of  white ; 
Or  constable,  with  staff  of  peace, 
Should  come  and  make  the  clattering  cease ; 
Which  now  disturbs  the  queen  and  court, 
And  gives  the  Whigs  and  rabble  sport 

In  history  we  never  found 
The  consul's  fasces  were  unbound : 
Those  Romans  were  too  wise  to  think  on't, 
Except  to  lash  some  grand  delinquent 
How  would  thev  bluah  to  hear  it  said. 
The  protor  broke  the  consul's  head ! 
Or  consul  in  his  purple  gown. 
Came  up  and  knock'd  the  pnetor  down ! 

Come,  courtiers  :  every  man  his  stick ! 
Lord  treasurer,  for  once  be  quick  : 
And  that  they  may  the  closer  cling, 
Take  your  blue  ribbon  fbr  a  string. 
Come,  trimming  Harcourt,®  bring  your  mace ; 
And  squeese  it  in,  or  quit  your  place : 
Despatch,  or  else  that  rascal  Northey^ 
Will  undertake  to  do  it  for  thee  : 
And  be  assured,  the  court  will  find  him 
Prepared  to  leap  o'er  sticks,  or  bind  them. 

•  The  duke  of  Argyle. 

^  For  writing  "  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs." 

•  Then  ktd-treaaurer  of  the  honaehold. 

*  He  waa  Tialted  by  the  Seotch  kads  man  than 

*  Lofd-ehanoellor. 
'  Sir  Bdward  Northey,  attorney-general. 
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IMITATION  OF  HOBAC£» 


To  make  the  bundle  strong  and  safe. 
Great  Ormond,  lend  thy  general's  staff: 
And,  if  the  crosier  could  be  cramm'd  in* 
A  fig  for  Lechmere,  King  and  Hambdenl 
You'll  then  defy  the  strongest  Whig 
With  both  his  hands  to  bend  a  twig ; 
Though  with  united  strength  they  all  pull. 
From  Somers  down  to  Craggs  and  Walpole. 


IMITATION 

or  PABT  OP  THE  SIXTH  SATIRE  OF  THE  SECOND  BOOK 

OP  HORACE.   1714. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear, 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a-year, 
A  handsome  house  to  lodge  a  friend, 
A  riyer  at  my  garden's  end, 
A  terrace  walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood. 

Well,  now  I  have  all  this  and  more, 
I  ask  not  to  increase  my  store  ; 
[«<  B  But  here  a  grievance  seems  to  lie. 
All  this  is  mine  but  till  I  die ; 
I  can't  but  think  'twould  sound  more  clever. 
To  me  and  to  my  heirs  for  ever. 

*'  If  I  ne'er  gut  or  lost  a  groat, 
By  anj  trick>  or  any  fault ; 
And  if  I  pray  by  reason's  rules, 
And  not  like  forty  other  fools : 
As  thus,  *  Vouchsafe,  O  gracious  Maker  ! 
To  grant  me  this  and  t'other  acre : 
Or,  if  it  be  thy  will  and  pleasure. 
Direct  my  plough  to  find  a  treasure !' 
But  only  what  my  station  fits. 
And  to  be  kept  in  my  right  wits. 
Preserve,  Almighty  Providence ! 
Just  what  you  gave  me,  competence : 
And  let  me  in  Uiese  shades  compose 
Something  in  verse  as  true  as  prose ; 
Removed  from  all  th'  ambitious  scene. 
Nor  puff 'd  by  pride,  nor  sunk  by  spleen."] 
In  short,  I'm  perfectly  content, 
Let  me  but  live  on  this  side  Trent ;  ^ 
Nor  cross  the  channel  twice  a-year. 
To  spend  six  months  with  statesmen  here. 

I  must  by  all  means  come  to  town, 
'Tis  for  the  service  of  the  crown. 
** Lewis,  the  dean  will  be  of  use; 
Send  for  him  up,  take  no  excuse." 
The  toil,  the  danger  of  the  seas. 
Great  ministers  ne'er  think  of  these  ; 
Or  let  it  cost  five  hundred  pound. 
No  matter  where  the  money's  found, 
It  is  but  so  much  more  in  debt. 
And  that  they  ne'er  considered  yet. 

**  Good  Mr.  Dean,  go  change  your  gown. 
Let  my  lord  know  you're  come  to  town," 
I  hurry  me  in  haste  away. 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day  ; 
And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round, 
Chequer'd  with  ribbons  blue  and  green : 
How  should  I  thrust  myself  between  t 
Some  wag  observes  me  thus  perplex'd. 
And,  smiling,  whispers  to  the  next, 
"  I  thought  the  dean  had  been  too  proud. 
To  justle  here  among  a  crowd !" 
Another,  in  a  surly  fit, 
Tells  me  I  have  more  zeal  than  wit. 
"  So  eager  to  express  your  love. 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove, 

!  I5f  J^*'**^  ^^"**  *'»**»»«»  *»oo^»  were  udded  by  Mr.  Ptope. 

•  Swtrt  WB»  perpetitally  espretsing  his  deep  diMmntrat  at  hit 
iruh  preTerment,  and  forming  ichemM  tor  exchanKinK  It  for  a 
■maUnr  m  England. 


But  rudely  press  before  a  dnke." 
I  own,  I'm  pleased  with  this  rebuke, 
And  take  it  kindly  meant,  to  show 
What  I  desire  the  world  should  know. 

I  get  a  whisper,  and  withdraw ; 
When  twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd. 
Desiring  I  would  stand  thc^  friend. 

This  humbly  offers  me  his  case- 
That  begs  my  interest  for  a  place— 
A  hundred  other  men's  afiairs. 
Like  bees,  are  humming  in  my  esis. 
•*  To-morrow  my  appeal  comes  on ; 
Without  your  help,  the  cause  is  gone—'* 
The  duke  expects  my  lord  and  you. 
About  some  great  affiur,  at  two— 
**  Put  my  lord  Bolingbroke  in  mind. 
To  get  my  warrant  quickly  sign'd ; 
Consider,  'tis  my  first  request." — 
Be  satisfied  I'll  do  my  best  : 
Then  presently  he  fidls  to  tease, 
«*  You  may  for  certain,  if  you  please ; 
I  doubt  not  if  his  lordship  knew — 
And,  Mr.  Dean,  one  woni  from  you^ '* 

'Tis  (let  me  see)  three  years  and  more 
(October  next  it  will  be  four) 
Since  Harley  bid  me  first  attend,^ 
And  choose  me  for  an  humble  fi^end ; 
Would  take  me  in  his  coach  to  chat. 
And  question  me  of  this  and  that ; 
As  "  What's  o'clock!"  And,  "How's  the windf 
<*  Whose  chariot's  that  we  left  behind!" 
Or  gravely  try  to  read  the  lines 
Writ  underneath  the  country  signs  f 
Or,  •*  Have  you  nothing  new  to-day 
From  Pope,  from  Pamell,  or  from  Gayf 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines, 
As  once  a-week  we  travel  down 
To  Windsor,  and  again  to  town. 
Where  all  that  passes  inter  noi 
Might  be  proclaimed  at  Charing-crosi. 
Yet  some  I  know  with  envy  swell. 
Because  they  see  me  used  so  well : 
**  How  think  you  of  our  friend  the  deinl 
I  wonder  what  some  people  mean ! 
My  lord  and  he  are  g^wn  so  great. 
Always  together,  Ute-a^tHe: 
What !  they  admire  him  for  his  jokes!— 
See  but  the  fortime  of  some  folks  !'* 

There  flies  about  a  strange  report 
Of  some  express  arrived  at  court : 
I'm  stopp'd  by  all  the  fools  I  meet, 
And  catechised  in  every  street. 
'*  You,  Mr.  Dean,  frequent  the  great: 
Inform  us,  will  the  emperor  treat  1 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  Ue  V* 
Faith,  sir,  you  know  as  much  as  I. 
«*  Ah,  doctor,  how  you  love  to  jest ! 
'Tis  now  no  secret" — I  protest 
Tis  one  to  me — **  Then  tell  us,  pray. 
When  are  the  troops  to  have  their  pay!*' 
And,  though  I  solemnly  declare 
I  know  no  more  than  my  lord-mayor, 
They  stand  amased,  and  think  me  grown 
The  closest  mortal  ever  known. 


•  Very  happily  turned  from  "  Si  vis  poCet ^"-^.HS 

1*  The  rise  and  progreM  of  »wtfl'«  intimacy  wiA  k»dW 

is  minutely  detailed  in  his  very  intemtiag  JoubsI  to  St^ 

•  The  real  oaiuie  of  Swift's  dSsanpointoent  ia  hi*  kop*  " 
preferment  is  explained  in  Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Wslpo)'-^. 

•  Another  of  their  amusements  in  tliese  excanioai  ^**"7 
in  lord  Oxford  and  Swift's  counting  the  poaltr;  <«  w«^ 
and  whichever  rpckoned  thirty-one  Brst,  or  mw  taUtf^^ 
woman*  won  the  game. 


HORACE  PARAPHRASED. 
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Thill  in  a  sea  of  foUy  tora'd, 

My  choicett  hours  of  life  are  lost ; 

Yet  always  Trxshing  to  retreat, 

O,  could  I  see  my  country-seat ! 

There  leaning  near  a  gentle  hrook, 

Sleep,  or  peruse  some  ancient  book ; 

And  there  in  sweet  obliTion  drown 

Those  cares  that  haunt  the  court  and  town.* 


HORACE,  BOOK  II.  ODE  I.  PARAPHRASED. 

ADDBB88ED  TO  RICHARD  STEELE,  ESQ.     1714. 

*'  Ea  qui  promlttit,  civet,  urbem  libi  cans, 
imperlain  fore,  et  Italiam,  et  delubra  deoram.'* 

Hob.  Sat.  i.  tI.  S4. 

DiCKy  thouVt  resolved,  as  I  am  told, 

Some  strange  arcana  to  unfold. 

And  with  the  help  of  Buckley's  pen 

To  vamp  the  good  old  cause  again : 

Which  Uiou  (such  Burnet's  shrewd  adyice  is) 

Must  furbish  up  and  nickname  Crisis. 

Thou  pompously  wilt  let  us  know 

What  all  the  world  knew  long  ago, 

(E*er  since  sir  William  Gore  was  mayor. 

And  Harley  fill'd  the  commons*  chair,) 

That  we  a  German  prince  must  own, 

When  Anne  for  heaven  resigns  her  throne. 

But,  more  than  that,  thou'lt  keep  a  rout. 

With — who  is  in — and  who  is  outi 

Thoult  rail  devoutly  at  the  peace. 

And  all  its  secret  causes  trace. 

The  bucket-plav  *twixt  Whigs  and  Tories, 

Their  ups  and  downs,  with  fiity  stories 

Of  tricks  the  lord  of  Oxford  knows. 

And  errors  of  our  plenipoes. 

Thoult  tell  of  leagues  among  the  great. 

Portending  ruin  to  our  state  : 

And  of  that  dreadful  covp  tf  eclat. 

Which  has  afforded  thee  much  chat. 

The  queen,  forsooth !  (despotic,)  gave 

Twelve  coronets  without  thy  leave ! 

A  breach  of  liberty,  'tis  own'd. 

For  which  no  heads  have  yet  atoned ! 

Believe  me,  what  thou'st  undertaken 

May  bring  in  jeopardy  thy  bacon ; 

For  madmen,  children,  wits,  and  fools, 

Should  never  meddle  with  edged  tools.  ^ 

But,  since  thou'rt  got  into  the  fire. 

And  canst  not  easily  retire. 

Thou  must  no  longer  deal  in  farce. 

Nor  pump  to  cobble  wicked  verse  ; 

Until  thou  shalt  have  eased  thy  conscience 

Of  spleen,  of  politics,  and  nonsense ; 

And,  when  thou'st  bid  adieu  to  cares, 

And  settled  Europe's  grand  affairs, 

*Twill  then,  perhaps,  be  worth  thy  while 

For  Drury-lane  to  shape  thy  style  : 

**  To  make  a  pair  of  jolly  fellows. 

The  son  and  lather,  join  to  tell  us 

How  sons  may  safely  disobey, 

And  fiithers  never  should  say  nay ; 

By  which  wise  conduct  they  grow  friends 

At  last — and  so  the  story  ends."^ 

When  first  I  knew  thee,  Dick,  thou  wert 

Benown'd  for  skill  in  Faustus'  art ; 

Which  made  thy  closet  much  frequented 

By  buxom  lasses — some  repented 

Tneir  luckless  choice  of  husbands^Kithers, 

Impatient  to  be  like  their  mothers. 

Received  from  thee  profound  directions 

How  best  to  settle  their  affections. 

•  Thns  fw  WM  tnsuUted  by  Dr.  Swift  in  1714. 
^  This  is  Mid  to  be  a  plot  of  ■  comedy  with  which  Mr.  Steele 
hAd  long  thivAlened  the  town. 


Thus  thou,  a  friend  to  the  distress*d, 
Did'st  in  thy  calling  do  thy  best. 

But  now  the  senate  (if  things  hit. 
And  thou  at  Stockbridge  wert  not  bit) 
Must  feel  thy  eloquence  and  fire. 
Approve  thy  schemes,  thy  wit  admire, 
lliee  with  immortal  honours  crown. 
While,  patrioUlike,  thou' It  strut  and  frown. 

What  though  by  enemies  'tis  said. 
The  laurel  which  adorns  thy  head 
Must  one  day  come  in  competition. 
By  virtue  of  some  slv  petition : 
Yet  mum  for  that ;  hope  still  the  best. 
Nor  let  such  cares  disturb  thy  rest 

Methinks  I  hear  thee  loud  as  trumpet. 
As  bagpipe  shrill  or  oyster-strumpet; 
Methinks  I  see  thee,  spruce  and  fine. 
With  coat  embroider'd  richly  shine. 
And  dazzle  all  the  idol  fiices. 
As  through  the  hall  thy  worship  paces : 
(Though  this  I  speak  but  at  a  venture. 
Supposing  thou  hast  tick  with  Hunter ;) 
Methinks  I  see  a  blackguard  rout 
Attend  thy  coach,  and  hear  them  shout 
In  approbation  of  thy  tongue, 
Which  (in  their  style)  is  purely  hung. 
Now !  now  yon  carry  all  before  you ! 
Nor  dares  one  Jacobite  or  Tory 
Pretend  to  answer  one  syl-lable, 
Except  the  matchless  hero  Abel.' 
What  though  her  highness  and  her  spouse. 
In  Antwerp  ^  keep  a  frugal  house. 
Yet,  not  forgetful  of  a  friend, 
They'll  soon  enable  thee  to  spend. 
If  to  Macartney  ^  thou  wilt  toast. 
And  to  his  pious  patron*s  ghost. 
Now,  manfully  thou'lt  run  a  tUt 
<•  On  popes,  for  all  the  blood  they've  spilt, 
For  massacres,  and  racks,  and  flames. 
For  lands  enriched  by  crimson  streams, 
For  inquisitions  taught  by  Spain, 
Of  which  the  christian  world  complain." 

Dick,  we  agree — alKs  true  thou'st  said, 
As  that  my  Muse  is  yet  a  maid. 
But,  if  I  may  with  freedom  talk. 
All  this  is  foreign  to  thy  walk : 
Thy  genius  has  perhaps  a  knack 
At  trudging  in  a  beaten  track. 
But  is  for  state  affairs  as  fit 
As  mine  for  politics  and  wit. 
Then  let  us  both  in  time  grow  wise. 
Nor  higher  than  our  talents  rise ; 
To  some  snug  cellar  let's  repair. 
From  duns  and  debts,  and  drown  our  care ; 
Now  quaff  of  honest  ale  a  quart. 
Now  venture  at  a  pint  of  port ; 
With  which  inspired,  well  club  each  night 
Some  tender  sonnet  to  indite. 
And  vrith  Tom  D'Urfey,  Phillips,  Dennis, 
Immortalise  our  Dolls  and  Jennys. 


HORACE,  BOOK  I.  EP.  V. 

JOHN  DENNIS,  THE  SHELTERING  FORT'S  INVITATION  TO 

RICHARD  STEELE,  THE  SECLUDED  PARTY-WRITER  AND 

MEMBER,  TO  COME  AND  LIVE  WITH  HIM  IN  THE  MINT. 

1714. 

Tit  to  be  bound  with  Tkb  Csxsra. 

If  thou  canst  lay  aside  a  spendthrift's  air, 

And  condescend  to  feed  on  homely  fare, 

•  Abel  Roper,  a  Tory  bookteller. 

^  The  duke  and  dueheM  of  Marlboroagh  thea  redded  at 
Antwerp. 

*  General  Macartnev,  Mcoad  to  lord  Mohua  in  the  filial  diisl 
with  the  duke  of  Hamilton. 
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DENNIS'S  INVITATION  TO  STEELE. 


Such  u  we  minten,  with  ragouts  unttored, 
Will,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  afford : 
Quit  thy  patrols  with  Toby^t  Chrittmas-boz, 
And  come  to  me  at  Tlie  Two  Fighting  Cocks  { 
Since  printing  by  subscription  now  is  grown 
The  stalest,  idlest  cheat  about  the  town  ; 
And  CT  n  Charles  Gildon,  who,  a  papist  bred, 
Has  an  alarm  against  that  worship  spread, 
Is  practising  those  beaten  paths  of  cruising, 
And  for  new  leries  on  proposals  musing. 

*Tis  true  that  Bloomsbury-square's  a  noble  place  : 
But  what  are  lofty  buildings  in  thy  case  t 
What^s  a  fine  house  embellish'd  to  profusion, 
Where  shoulder-dabbers  are  in  execution  f 
Or  whence  its  timorous  tenant  seldom  sallies. 
But  apprehensive  of  insulting  bailifis  1 
This  once  be  mindful  of  a  friend's  advice} 
And  cease  to  be  improvidently  nice ; 
Exchange  the  prospects  that  delude  thy  sight. 
From  Highgate*8  steep  ascent  and  Hampstead  s  height. 
With  Yerdant  scenes,  that,  from  St.  George 's-field. 
More  durable  and  safe  enjoyments  yield. 

Here  I,  eyen  I,  that  ne  er  till  now  could  find 
Ease  to  my  troubled  and  suspicious  mind, 
But  ever  was  with  jealousies  possessed, 
Am  in  a  state  of  indolence  and  rest ; 
Fearful  no  more  of  Frenchmen  in  disguise. 
Nor  looking  upon  strangers  as  on  spies,' 
But  quite  divested  of  my  former  spleen, 
Am  unprovoked  without  and  calm  within  : 
And  here  I'll  wait  thy  coming  till  the  sun 
Shall  its  diurnal  course  completely  run. 
Think  not  that  thou  of  sturdy  bub  shalt  fail. 
My  landlord's  cellar  stock'd  with  beer  and  ale. 
With  every  sort  of  malt  that  is  in  use, 
And  every  county's  generous  produce. 
The  ready  (for  here  christian  faith  is  sick, 
Which  makes  us  seldom  trespass  upon  tick) 
Instantly  brings  the  choicest  liquor  out. 
Whether  we  ask  for  home-brew'd  or  for  stout. 
For  mead  or  cider,  or,  with  dainties  fed. 
Ring  for  a  flash  or  two  of  white  or  red. 
Such  as  the  drawer  will  not  fail  to  swear 
Was  drunk  by  Pilkington  when  third  time  mayor. 
That  name,  methinks,  so  popularly  known 
For  opposition  to  the  church  and  crown. 
Might  make  the  Lusitanian  grape  to  pass. 
And  almost  give  a  sanction  to  the  glass ; 
Especially  with  thee,  whose  hasty  seal 
Against  the  late  rejected  commerce  bill 
Made  thee  pse  up,  like  an  audacious  elf. 
To  do  the  speaker  honour,  not  thyself. 

But  if  thou  soar'st  above  the  common  prices. 
By  virtue  of  subscription  to  thy  Crisis, 
And  nothing  can  go  down  with  thee  but  wines 
Press' d  from  Burgundian  and  Campanian  vines, 
Bid  them  be  brought ;  for,  though  I  hate  the  French, 
I  love  their  liquors,  as  thou  lov'st  a  wench  ; 
Else  thou  must  humble  thy  expensive  taste. 
And,  with  us  hold  contentment  for  a  feast. 

The  fire's  already  lighted  ;  and  the  maid 
Has  a  clean  doth  upon  the  table  laid. 
Who  never  on  a  Saturday  had  struck. 
But  for  thy  entertainment,  up  a  buck. 
Think  of  this  act  of  grace,  which  by  your  leave 
Susan  would  not  have  done  on  Easter-eve, 
Had  she  not  been  inform*  d.over  and  over, 
'Twas  for  th*  ingenious  author  of  The  Lover. 

Cease,  therefore,  to  beguile  thyself  with  hopes. 
Which  is  no  more  than  making  sandy  ropes, 

*  Poor  UeDBi*  had  a  notion  that  he  was  draaded  by  the 
-leh  for  hU  writinga.  and  fled  from  the  coast,  on  hearing  that 
fvn  had  approached  the  town  where  he  was  raiding. 


And  quit  the  vain  pursuit  of  loud  applaoae. 
That  must  bewilder  thee  in  Action's  cause. 
Fr'ythee  what  is't  to  thee  who  guides  the  state  1 
Why  Dunkirk's  demolition  is  so  late  1 
Or  why  her  mi^esty  thinks  fit  to  ceaae 
The  din  of  war,  and  hush  the  world  to  peace  1 
The  clergy  too,  without  thy  aid«  can  tell 
What  texU  to  choose  and  on  what  topics  dwell ; 
And,  uninstructed  by  thy  babbling,  teach 
Their  fiocks  celestial  happiness  to  reach. 
Rather  let  such  poor  bouU  as  you  and  I  ^ 
Say  that  the  holidays  are  drawing  nigh, ' 
And  that  to-morrow's  sun  begins  the  week. 
Which  will  abound  with  store  of  ale  and  cake. 
With  hams  of  bacon,  and  with  powder'd  beef. 
Stuffed  to  give  field-itinerants  relief. 

Then  I,  who  have  within  these  prerincts  kept. 
And  ne'er  beyond  the  chimney-sweeper's  atepp'd. 
Will  take  a  loose,  and  venture  to  be  seexL, 
Since  'twill  be  Sunday,  upon  Shanks's  green ; 
There,  with  erected  looks  and  phrase  suUirne, 
To  talk  of  unity  of  place  and  time. 
And  with  much  malice,  mix'd  with  little  ntire. 
Explode  the  wits  on  t'other  side  o'  th'  vrmter. 

Why  has  my  lord  Godolphin's  special  grace 
Invested  me  with  a  queen's  waiter's  place. 
If  I,  debarr'd  of  festival  delights, 
Am  not  allow'd  to  spend  the  perquisites  1 
He's  but  a  short  remove  from  being  mad 
Who  at  a  time  of  jubilee  is  sad, 
And,  like  a  griping  usurer,  does  spare. 
His  money  to  be  squandered  by  his  heir ; 
Fluttered  away  in  liveries  and  in  coaches. 
And  washy  sorts  of  feminine  debauches. 
As  for  my  part,  whate'er  the  woiid  may  think, 
I'll  bid  adieu  to  gravity,  and  drink ; 
And,  though  I  can't  put  off  a  wofiil  mien. 
Will  be  all  mirth  and  cheerfulness  vHtfain  : 
As,  in  despite  of  a  censorious  race, 
I  must  incontinently  suck  my  lace. 
What  mighty  projects  does  not  he  design        fwirf  * 
Whose  stomach  flows  and  brain  turns  round  wit'^ 
Wine,  powerful  wine,  can  thaw  the  frosen  eit. 
And  fashion  him  to  humour  and  to  wit ; 
Makes  even  S****  to  disclose  his  art. 
By  racking  every  secret  from  his  heart. 
As  he  flings  off  the  statesman's  sly  di^uise. 
To  name  the  cuckold's  wife  with  whom  he  hes. 
Ev'n  Sarum,  when  he  quaflh  it  'stead  of  tea. 
Fancies  himself  in  Canterbury's  see. 
And  S******,  when  he  carousing  reels, 
Imagines  that  he  has  regain'd  the  seals : 
W******,  by  virtue  of  Ms  juice,  can  fight. 
And  Stanhoi)e  of  commissioners  make  liglit. 
Wine  gives  lord  Wingham  aptitude  of  parts. 
And  swells  him  with  his  family's  deserts  : 
Whom  can  it  not  make  eloquent  of  speech  ; 
Whom  in  extremest  poverty  not  rich  t 
Since,  by  the  means  of  the  preraillDg  grape, 
Th****n  can  Lechmere's  warmth  not  only  ape. 
But,  half-seas-o'er,  by  its  inspiring  bounties. 
Can  qualify  himself  in  several  counties. 
What  I  have  promised,  thou  may'st  rest  aaaared 
Shall  faithfully  and  gladly  be  procured, 
Nay,  I'm  already  better  than  my  word. 
New  plates  and  knives  adorn  the  Jovial  boanl  : 
And,  lest  thou  at  their  sight  should'st  make  wry  free*. 
The  girl  has  scour 'd  the  pots  and  wash'd  the  gissm, 
Ta'en  care  so  excellently  well  to  clean  'em, 
That'thou  may'st  see  thine  own  dear  picture  ia  *««- 

Moreover,  due  provision  has  been  made 
That  conversation  may  not  be  betxay'd ; 
I  have  no  company  but  what  is  proper 
To  sit  with  the  most  flagrant  Whig  at  supper. 


IN  SICKNESS— FABLE  OF  THE  BITCHES,  Ac. 


Ill 


rhere*t  not  t  man  among  them  but  mutt  pleaae^ 
•ince  they're  as  like  each  other  as  are  peas, 
roland  and  Hare  hare  jointly  sent  me  word 
rhey'li  come ;  and  Kennet  thinks  to  make  a  third, 
'roTided  he's  no  other  invitation 
'^rom  men  of  greater  quality  and  station, 
loom  will  for  Oldmixon  and  J — s  be  left : 
tut  their  discourses  smell  so  much  of  theft, 
!liere  would  be  no  abiding  in  the  room, 
•hould  two  such  ignorant  pretenders  come. 
loweTcr,  by  this  trusty  bearer  write, 
f  I  should  any  other  scabs  iuTite ; 
though,  if  I  may  my  serious  judgment  giye, 
'm  wholly  for  king  Charles's  number  fire : 
'hat  was  the  stint  in  which  that  monarch  flx'd, 
V^bo  would  not  be  with  noisiness  perplex'd : 
ind  that,  if  thou'lt  agree  to  think  it  best, 
hall  be  onr  tale  of  heads,  without  one  other  guest. 
I're  nothing  more,  now  this  is  said,  to  say, 
lut  to  request  thou'lt  instantly  away, 
Lnd  leave  the  duties  of  thy  present  post, 
'o  some  well-skiU'd  retainer  in  a  host : 
>oabtless  he'll  carefully  thy  place  supply, 
UQd  o'er  his  grace's  horses  hare  an  eye. 
V'hile  thou,  who  slunk  through  postern  mora  than 
)ost  by  that  means  avoid  a  crowd  of  duns,      [onee» 
Lnd,  crossing  o'er  the  Thames  at  Temple  Stairs, 
leav'st  Phillips  with  good  words  to  cheat  their  ears* 


IN  SICKNESS. 

WRITTEN    IN    IRELAND    IN    OCTOBEB   1714. 

'Ti8  true — then  why  should  I  repine 
To  see  my  life  so  £ut  decline  1 
But  why  obscurely  here  alone, 
Where  I  am  neither  loved  ncv  known  1 
My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn ; 
My  life  is  here  no  soul's  concern : 
And  those  with  whom  I  now  converse 
Without  a  tear  will  tend  my  hearse. 
Kemoved  irom  kind  Arbuthnot's  aid. 
Who  knows  his  art  but  not  his  trade, 
Preferring  his  regard  for  me 
Befora  his  credit  or  his  fee. 
Some  formal  visits,  looks,  and  words, 
What  mere  humanity  affords, 
I  meet  perhaps  from  three  or  four. 
From  whom  I  once  expected  more  ; 
Which  those  who  tend  the  sick  for  pay 
Can  act  as  decently  as  they : 
But  no  obliging,  tender  friend, 
To  help  at  my  approaching  end. 
My  life  is  now  a  burthen  grovni 
To  others,  ere  it  be  my  own. 

Ye  formal  weepers  for  the  sick, 
In  your  last  offices  be  quick ; 
And  spare  my  absent  friends  the  grief 
To  hear,  yet  give  me  no  relief ; 
Expired  to-day,  entomb'd  to«moiTOw, 
When  known,  will  save  a  double  sorrow. 


THE  FABLE  OF  THE  BITCHES. 

r BITTEN    IN   THE   TEAK  1715,    ON    AN   ATTEMPT    TO 
REPEAL    THE  TEST  ACT. 

A  Bitch,  that  was  full  pregnant  grown 
Bv  all  the  dogs  and  curs  in  town, 
Finding  her  ripen'd  time  was  come. 
Her  litter  teaming  from  her  womb, 
Went  here  and  there,  and  everywhere. 
To  find  an  easy  place  to  lay  her. 

At  length  to  Music's  house*  she  came, 
And  begg'd  like  one  both  blind  and  lame ; 
■  The  church  of  Eugland. 


«  My  only  friend,  my  dear,"  said  she, 
**  Tou  see  'tis  mere  necessity 
Hath  sent  me  to  your  house  to  whdp : 
I  die  if  yon  refuse  vour  help." 

With  fovming  whine  and  rueful  tone. 
With  artful  sigh  and  feigned  groan. 
With  couchant  cringe  and  flattering  tale. 
Smooth  Bawty*  did  so  far  prevail 
That  Music  gave  her  leave  to  litter; 
(But  mark  what  foUow'd— frdth !  she  bit  her ;) 
Whole  baskets  full  of  bits  and  scraps, 
And  broth  enough  to  fill  her  paps ; 
For  vrell  she  knew  her  numerous  brood. 
For  want  of  milk,  would  suck  her  blood. 

But  when  she  Uiought  her  pains  were  done, 
And  now  'twas  high  time  to  be  gone. 
In  civil  terms,  *'  My  friend,"  said  she, 
**  My  house  you*ve  had  on  courtesy ; 
And  now  I  earnestly  desire 
That  you  would  with  your  cubs  retire ; 
For,  should  you  stay  but  one  week  longer, 
I  shall  be  starved  with  cold  and  hunger.*^ 
The  guest  replied — <*  My  friend,  your  leave 
I  must  a  little  longer  crave ; 
Stay  till  my  tender  cubs  can  find 
Their  way — for  now,  you  see,  they're  blind ; 
But,  when  vre've  gathered  strength,  I  swear. 
Well  to  our  bam  again  repair.*' 

The  time  pass'd  on ;  and  Music  came 
Her  kennel  once  again  to  claim ; 
But  Bawty,  lost  to  shame  and  honour. 
Set  all  her  cubs  at  once  upon  her ; 
Made  her  retire,  and  quit  her  right. 
And  loudly  cried—**  A  bite !  bite !" 

THE  MORAL. 

Thus  did  the  Grecian  wooden  horse 
Conceal  a  fatal  armed  force : 
No  sooner  brought  within  the  walls 
But  Ilium's  lost,  and  Priam  falls. 

HORACE,  BOOK  III.  ODE  II. 

TO  THE  EABL  OP  OXFOBD,  LATE  LOBD-TBEASUBEB. 
8«iit  to  him  when  in  ih«  Tower,  1716. 
How  blest  is  he  who  for  his  country  dies, 
Since  death  pursues  the  coward  as  he  flies! 
The  youth  in  vain  would  fly  from  Fate*s  attack ; 
With  trembling  knees,  and  Terror  at  his  back ; 
Though  Fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  the  wind, 
Tet  swifter  Fate  will  seise  him  from  behind. 

Virtue  repulsed  yet  knows  not  to  repine ; 
But  shall  with  unattainted  honour  shine ; 
Nor  stoops  to  take  the  staff,**  nor  lays  it  down. 
Just  as  the  rabble  please  to  smile  or  fr^wn. 

Virtue,  to  crown  her  favourites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky; 
Where  Jove  a  seat  among  the  gods  will  give 
To  those  who  die  for  meriting  to  Uve. 

Next  faithful  Silence  hath  a  sure  reward ; 
Within  our  breast  be  every  secret  barr'd ! 
He  who  betrays  his  friend  shall  never  be 
Under  one  roof,  or  in  one  ship,  with  me : 
For  who  with  traitors  would  his  safety  trust. 
Lest  with  the  wicked,  Heaven  involve  the  Just  1 
And  though  the  villain  'scape  a  while,  he  feels 
Slow  vengeance,  like  a  bloodhound,  at  his  heels. 

ON  THE  CHURCH'S  DANGER. 

Good  Hali&x  and  pious  Wharton  cry. 

The  Church  has  vapours ;  there's  no  danger  nigh. 

In  those  we  love  not  we  no  danger  see. 

And  were  they  hang'd  there  would  no  danger  be. 

•  A  Scotch  name  tot  a  bitch,  alladlng Jo  the  kirk. 
1      ^  The  sniifn  of  tbs  loid'trsassier's 
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ON  HIGH  CHURCH— TALE  OF  A  NETTLE. 


But  we  must  silent  be  amidst  oar  fean, 

And  not  belieye  our  senses,  but  tbe  peers. 

So  raTishers,  that  know  no  sense  of  shame, 

First  stop  her  mouth,  and  then  debauch  the  dame. 


A  POEM  ON  HIGH  CHURCH. 

Hiou  Church  is  undone, 
As  sure  as  a  gim, 

For  old  Peter  Patch  is  departed ; 
And  Eyres  and  Delaune, 
And  the  rest  of  that  spawn. 

Are  tacking  about  broken-hearted. 

For  strong  Gill  of  Sanim, 
That  deeoikum  amarwn. 

Has  prescribed  a  dose  of  cant-fail ; 
Which  will  make  them  resign 
Their  flasks  of  French  wine, 

And  spice  up  their  Nottingham  ale. 

It  purges  the  spleen 
Of  dislike  to  the  queen, 

And  has  one  effect  that  is  odder; 
When  easement  they  use, 
They  always  will  choose 

The  conformity  bill  for  bumfodder. 

A  POEM, 

OCCASIONED  BY  THE  HANGINGS  IN  THE  CASTLE  OF  DUBLIN, 
IN  WHICH  THE  8T0BY  OF  PHAETON  18  EXPBE88ED. 

Not  asking  or  expecting  aught, 

One  day  I  went  to  yiew  the  court. 
Unbent  and  free  from  care  or  thought, 

Though  thither  fears  and  hopes  resort. 

A  piece  of  tapestry  took  my  eye. 

The  faded  colours  spoke  it  old ; 
But  wrought  with  curious  imagery. 

The  figures  lively  seem'd  and  bold. 

Here  you  might  see  the  youth  prevail, 

(In  vain  are  eloquence  and  wit,) 
The  boy  persists,  ApoUo^s  frail ; 

Wisdom  to  nature  does  submit. 

There  mounts  the  eager  charioteer ; 

Soon  from  his  seat  he*s  downward  hurl'd ; 
Here  Jove  in  anger  doth  appear. 

There  all,  beneath,  the  flaming  world. 

What  does  this  idle  fiction  meant 

Is  truth  at  court  in  such  disgrace, 
It  may  not  on  the  walls  be  seen,. 

Nor  e*en  in  picture  show  its  face  1 

No*  no,  'tis  not  a  senseless  tale. 

By  sweet  tongued  Ovid  dress'd  so  fine ; 

It  does  important  truths  conceal, 
And  here  was  placed  by  wise  design. 

A  lesson  deep  with  learning  fraught, 

Worthy  the  cabinet  of  kings; 
Fit  subject  of  their  constant  thought^ 

In  matchless  verse  the  poet  sings. 

Well  should  he  weigh,  who  does  aspire 

To  empire,  whether  truly  great, 
His  head,  his  heart,  his  hand,  conspire, 

To  make  him  equal  to  that  seat. 

If  only  fond  desire  of  sway. 

By  avarice  or  ambition  fed. 
Make  him  affect  to  guide  the  day, 

Alas !  what  strange  confusion's  bred ! 

If,  either  void  of  princely  care, 

Remiss  he  holds  the  slacken'd  rein ; 

If  rising  heats  or  mad  career, 
TTnskiU'd,  he  knows  not  to  restrain : 


Or  if,  perhaps,  he  gives  a  loose. 
In  wanton  pride  to  show  his  skill, 

How  easily  he  can  reduce 
And  curb  the  people's  rage  at  will; 

In  wild  uproar  tliey  hurry  on ; — 
The  great,  the  good,  the  just,  the  wiae* 

(Law  and  religion  overthrown,) 
Are  first  mark'd  out  for  sacrbSce. 

When,  to  a  hei^t  their  fiiry  grown. 
Finding,  too  late,  he  can't  retire. 

He  proves  the  real  Phaeton, 
And  truly  sets  the  world  on  fire. 


A  TALE  OF  A  NETTLE. 

A  MAN  with  expense  and  infinite  toU, 
By  digging  and  dunging,  ennobled  his  soil ; 
There  fruits  of  the  best  your  taste  did  invite, 
And  uniform  order  still  courted  the  sight. 
No  degenerute  weeds  the  rich  ground  did  prodoce. 
But  all  things  afforded  both  beauty  and  use : 
Till  from  dunghill  transplanted,  while  yet  but  t  md, 
A  netUe  rear's  up  his  inglorious  head. 
The  gard'ner  would  wisely  have  rooted  him  up, 
To  stop  the  increase  of  a  barbarous  crop; 
But  the  master  forbid  him,  and  after  the  tuhkm. 
Of  foolish  good  nature,  and  blind  moderatioo, 
Forbore  him  through  pity,  and  chose  as  much  ntber, 
To  ask  him  some  questions  first,  how  he  cametfaitbrr. 
Kind  sir,  quoth  the  nettle,  a  stranger  I  come, 
For  conscience  compell'd  to  relinquish  my  borne, 
'Cause  I  wouldn't  subscribe  to  a  mystery  dark. 
That  the  prince  of  all  trees  is  the  Jesuit's  bsii,* 
An  erroneous  tenet  I  know,  sir,  that  you, 
No  more  than  myself,  will  allow  to  be  true. 
To  you  I  for  refuge  and  sanctuary  sue, 
There's  none  so  renown'd  for  compassion  as  700; 
And,  though  in  some  things  I  may  differ  from  thM. 
The  rest  of  your  fruitful  and  beautiful  trees; 
Though  your  digging  and  dunging?  my  nature  oixl^ 

harms. 
And  I  cannot  comply  with  your  garden  in  fon»: 
Tet  I  and  my  family,  after  our  fashion. 
Will  peaceably  stick  to  our  own  education. 
Be  pleased  to  allow  them  a  place  for  to  rest  'eo, 
For  the  rest  of  your  trees  we  will  never  molest  'ea; 
A  kind  shelter  to  us  and  protection  afford, 
We'll  do  you  no  harm,  sir,  I'll  give  yon  my  woni. 
The  good  man  was  soon  won  by  this  plausible  tik, 
So  fimud  on  gfood-nature  doth  often  prevaiL 
He  welcomes  his  guest,  gives  him  finee  toleratioo 
In  the  midst  of  his  garden  to  take  up  his  station, 
And  into  his  breast  doth  his  enemy  bring. 
He  little  suspected  the  nettle  could  sting. 
Till  fiush'd  with  success,  and  of  strength  to  befinr'd, 
Around  him  a  numerous  offipring  he  reared. 
Then  the  master  grew  sensible  what  he  had  done, 
And  fain  he  would  have  his  new  guest  to  be  gone; 
But  now  'twas  too  late  to  bid  him  torn  out, 
A  well-rooted  possession  already  was  got. 
The  old  trees  decay'd,  and  in  their  room  grew 
A  stubborn,  pestilent,  poisonous  crew. 
The  master,  who  first  the  young  brood  had  admitta^! 
They  stung  like  ingrates  and  left  him  unpitied. 
No  help  from  manuring  or  planting  was  found, 
The  ill  weeds  had  eat  out  the  heart  of  the  grooni 
All  weeds  they  let  in,  and  none  they  refuse 
That  would  join  to  oppose  the  good  man  of  tbe  boisr. 
Thus  one  nettle  uncropp'd,  increased  to  sucb  storf. 
That  *twas  nothing  but  weeds  what  was  garden  beforr • 
*  In  allasion  to  the  sapreiDscy  of  Bone. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  60NQ, 

ON  A  8ID1T10U8  PAVPHLBT.      1720. 

To  tbe  taoe  of  **  nickingtott'i  INrand.** 
This  ballad  allndea  to  fho  dean'a  '*Proponl  for  the  lue  of  Iriih 
Manttlketaret,"  for  which  Watan  the  prioter  waa  proaecutod 
with  gzeat  Tiolenoe. 

BiocADSs  and  damasks,  and  tabbies,  and  gauses. 
Are,  by  Robert  Ballantine,  lately  brought  over. 
With  forty  things  more :  now  hear  what  the  law  says. 
Whoe'er  will  not  wear  them  is  not  tbe  king's  loTer. 
Though  a  printer  and  dean 
Seditiously  mean 
Our  true  Irish  hearts  from  old  England  to  wean. 
We'll  buy   English  silks  fof  our  wives  and  our 

daughters. 
In  apite  of  his  deanstdp  and  Journeyman  Waters. 
In  England  the  dead  in  woollen  are  clad, 

The  dean  and  his  printer  then  let  us  cry  fie  on ; 
To  be  clothed  like  a  carcase  would  make  a  Teague 
Since  a  living  dog  better  is  than  a  dead  lion.  [iiiad» 
Our  wives  they  grow  sullen 
At  wearing  of  woollen. 
And  all  we  poor  shopkeepers  must  our  bonis  puU  in. 
Then  we'll  buy  English  silks  for  our  wivee  and  our 

daughters. 
In  *pite  of  his  deanship  and  Journeyman  Waters. 
Whoever  our  trading  with  England  would  hinder. 

To  inflame  both  &e  nations  do  plainly  conspire, 
Because  Irish  linen  vnll  soon  turn  to  tinder. 
And  wool  it  is  greasy  and  quickly  takes  fire. 
Therefore  I  assure  ye. 
Our  noble  grand  Jury,  (fu^ » 

When  they  saw  the  dean*s  book  they  were  in  a  great 
They  would  buy  English  silks  for  their  wires  and 

their  daughters. 
In  spite  of  his  deanship  and  Journeyman  Waters. 
This  wicked  rogue  Waters,'  who  always  is  sinning, 

And  before  coram  nobis  so  oft  has  been  call'd. 
Henceforward  shall  print  neither  pamphlets  nor  linen« 
And  if  swearing  can  do't  shall  be  swingingly  maul*d ; 
And  as  for  the  dean. 

You  know  whom  I  mean,  [clean. 

If  the  printer  will  peach  him,  he'll  scarce  come  off 
Then  we'll  buy  English  silks  for  our  wives  and  our 

daughters. 
In  spite  of  his  deanship  and  Journeyman  Waters. 


THE  RUN  UPON  THE  BANKERS.     1720. 

The  bold  encroachers  on  the  deep, 
Gain  by  degrees  huge  tracts  of  land. 

Till  Neptune  with  one  general  sweep 
Turns  all  again  to  barren  strand. 

The  multitude's  capricious  pranks 

Are  said  to  represent  the  seas, 
Which,  breaking  bankers  and  the  banks. 

Resume  their  own  whene'er  they  please. 

Money,  the  life-blood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  Tcins, 

Unless  a  proper  circulation 
Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains. 

Because  'tis  lordly  not  to  pay,  ^ 

Quakers  and  aldermen  in  state. 
Like  peers,  have  levees  every  day 

Of  dune  attending  at  their  gate. 

We  want  our  money  on  the  nail ; 

The  banker's  ruin'd  if  he  pavs : 
Ther  seem  to  act  an  ancient  tale ; 

The  birds  are  met  to  strip  the  Jays. 

**  Riches,"  the  wisest  monarch  sings, 
**  Make  pinions  for  themselves  to  fly ;" 

They  fly  like  bats  on  parchment  wings. 
And  geeae  their  silver  plumes  supply. 


No  money  left  for  squandering  heirs  I 
Bills  turn  the  lenders  into  debtors : 

The  wish  of  Nero  now  is  theirs, 
'•  That  they  had  never  known  their  letters." 

Conceive  the  works  of  midnight  hags. 
Tormenting  fools  behind  their  backs : 

Thus  bankers,  o'er  the  bills  and  bags. 
Sit  squeesing  images  of  wax. 

ConcelTe  the  whole  enchantment  broke ; 

The  witches  left  in  open  air. 
With  power  no  more  than  other  folk. 

Exposed  with  all  their  magic  ware. 

So  powerful  are  a  banker's  bills. 
Where  creditors  demand  their  due ; 

They  break  up  counters,  doors,  and  tills, 
And  leave  the  empty  chests  in  view. 

Thus  when  an  earthquake  lets  in  light 

Upon  the  god  of  gold  and  hell, 
Unable  to  endure  the  sight, 

He  hides  within  his  darkest  cell. 

As  when  a  conjurer  takes  a  lease 

From  Satan  for  a  term  of  years. 
The  tenant's  in  a  dismal  case. 

Whene'er  the  bloody  bond  appears. 

A  baited  banker  thus  desponds, 

From  his  own  hand  foresees  his  fall ; 

They  have  his  soul,  who  have  his  bonds ; 
'TIS  like  the  writing  on  the  wall. 

How  will  the  caitiff  wretch  be  scared. 
When  first  he  finds  himself  awake 

At  the  last  trumpet,  unprepared. 

And  all  his  grand  account  to  make !     > 

For  in  that  universal  call 

Few  bankers  will  to  heayen  be  mounters ; 
They'll  cry,  **  Te  shops,  upon  us  fall ! 

Conceal  and  coyer  us,  ye  counters !" 

» 

When  other  hands  the  scales  shall  hold, 
And  they,  in  men's  and  angels'  sight 

Produced  with  all  their  bills  and  gold, 

«  Weigh'd  in  the  balance  and  found  light !" 


UPON  THE  HORRID  PLOT 

DISCOVEKED   BY  HARLEQUIlf,   THE   BISHOP  OP   B0CUB8- 

tbb's  PBEMCH  OOO. 
In  a  dialogue  between  a  Whig  and  a  Tory,  ITIS. 

I  ASK'd  a  Whig  the  other  night. 
How  came  this  wicked  plot  to  light  1 
He  answer'd,  that  a  dog  of  late 
Inform'd  a  minister  of  state. 
Said  I,  From  thence  I  nothing  know; 
For  are  not  all  informers  so  1 
A  villain  who  his  friend  betrays. 
We  style  him  by  no  other  phrase ; 
And  so  a  perjured  dog  denotes 
Porter,  and  Pendergast,  and  Oates, 
And  forty  others  I  could  name. 

Whig.  But  you  must  know  this  dog  was  lame. 

Tort.  A  weighty  argument  indeed! 
Your  evidence  was  lame : — proceed : 
Come,  help  your  lame  dog  o'er  the  stile. 

Whig.  Sir,  you  mistake  me  all  this  while : 
I  mean  a  dog  (without  a  Joke) 
Can  howl,  and  bark,  but  never  spoke. 

Tort.  I'm  still  to  seek  which  dog  you  mean : 
Whether  cur  Plunkett,  or  whelp  Skean,* 
An  English  or  an  Irish  hound ; 
Or  t'other  puppy,  that  was  drown'd ; 

•  John  Kelley.  and  Skin,  or  Skinner,  were  penona  engaged 
in  the  plot. 
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Or  Mason,  that  abandoned  bitch : 
Then  pray  be  free,  and  tell  me  which : 
For  CTery  stander-by  was  marking 
That  all  the  noise  they  made  was  barking. 
Ton  pay  them  well,  the  dogs  have  got 
Their  dog's-head  in  a  porridge-pot: 
And  'twas  but  just;  for  wise  men  say 
That  every  dog  must  have  his  day. 
Dog  Walpole  laid  a  quart  of  nog  on't. 
He'd  either  make  a  hog  or  dog  on't ; 
And  look'd,  since  he  had  got  his  wish. 
As  if  he  had  thrown  down  a  dish ; 
Yet  this  I  dare  foretel  you  from  it, 
He'U  soon  return  to  his  own  yomit. 

Whig.  Besides,  this  horrid  plot  wa«  found 
By  Neynoe,  after  he  was  drown'd. 

Tory.  Why  then  the  proverb  is  not  right. 
Since  you  can  teach  dead  dogs  to  bite. 

Whig.  I  proved  my  proposition  full : 
But  Jacobites  are  strangely  dull. 
Now,  let  me  tell  you  plainly,  sir, 
Our  witness  is  a  real  cur, 
A  dog  of  spirit  for  his  years ; 
Has  twice  two  legs,  two  hanging  ears ; 
His  name  his  Harlequin,  I  wot. 
And  that's  a  name  in  every  plot : 
Besolved  to  save  the  British  nation. 
Though  French  by  birth  and  education ; 
His  correspondence  plainly  dated. 
Was  all  decipher'd  and  translated : 
His  answers  were  exceeding  pretty. 
Before  the  secret  wise  committee ; 
Confess'd  as  plain  as  he  could  bark: 
Then  vnth  his  fore-foot  set  his  mark.  ' 

Tory.  Then  all  this  while  have  I  been  bubbled, 
I  thought  it  was  a  dog  in  doublet : 
The  matter  now  no  longer  sticks : 
For  statesmen  never  want  dog-tricks. 
But  since  it  was  a  real  cur. 
And  not  a  dog  in  metaphor, 
I  give  you  joy  of  the  report. 
That  he's  to  have  a  place  at  court. 

Whig.  Tes,  and  a  place  he  will  grow  rich  in ; 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen. 
Sir,  to  be  plain,  I  tell  you  what. 
We  had  occassion  for  a  plot ; 
And  when  we  found  the  dog  begin  it. 
We  guess'd  the  bishop's  Foot  was  In  it. 

Tory.  I  own  it  was  a  dangerous  project. 
And  you  have  proved  it  by  dog-logic. 
Sure  such  intelligence  between 
A  dog  and  bishop  ne'er  was  seen« 
Till  you  began  to  change  the  breed ; 
Tour  bishops  all  are  dogs  indeed ! 


A  QUIBBLING  ELEGY  ON  JUDGE  BOAT. 

1783. 

To  mournful  ditties,  Clio,  change  thy  note. 

Since  cruel  fate  has  sunk  our  Justice  Boat ; 

Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to  press, 

His  lading  little  and  his  ballast  less  t 

Toss'd  in  the  waves  of  this  tempestuous  world. 

At  length,  his  anchor  fix'd  and  canvass  furl'd. 

To  Lasy-hill  *  retiring  from  his  court. 

At  his  King^s  end  *>  he  founders  in  the  porL 

With  waters:  fill'd,  he  could  no  longer  float. 

The  common  death  of  many  a  stronger  boat. 

A  post  so  fiird  on  nature's  laws  entrenches : 

Benches  on  boats  are  placed,  not  boats  on  benches. 


■  A  street  in  Dublin,  leading  to  Die  lurbour. 
^  A  village  near  the  sea. 
It  waa  laid  lie  died  of  a  dropsy. 


And  yet  our  Boat  (how  chall  I  reeondlie  itt) 
Was  both  a  Boat,  and  in  one  sense  a  pilot. 
With  every  wind  he  sail'd,  and  well  could  tuk : 
Had  many  pendants,  but  abhorr'd  a  Jack.' 
He's  gone,  although  his  friends  began  to  hope 
That  he  might  yet  be  lifted  by  a  rope. 

Behold  the  awful  bench  on  which  he  sat! 
He  was  as  hard  and  ponderous  wood  as  that: 
Yet  when  his  sand  was  out  we  find  at  Isit 
That  death  has  overset  him  with  a  blast 
Our  Boat  is  now  sail'd  to  the  Stygian  fmy, 
There  to  supply  old  Charon's  leaky  wherry ; 
Charon  in  him  will  ferry  souls  to  hell ; 
A  trade  our  Boat^  has  practised  here  ao  well: 
And  Cerberus  has  ready  in  his  paws 
Both  pitch  and  brimstone  to  fill  up  his  flawt. 
Yet,  spite  of  death  and  fate,  I  here  roaintaia 
We  may  place  Boat  in  his  old  post  again. 
The  way  is  thus ;  and  well  deterres  yoar  thinki: 
Take  the  three  strongest  of  his  broken  planks, 
Fix  them  on  high,  conspicuous  to  be  seen, 
Form'd  like  the  triple  tree  near  Stephen's-frenif 
And,  when  we  view  it  thus  with  thief  at  end  ont, 
We'll  cry;  look,  here's  our  Boat,  and  tbere'idx 

pendant. 


THE  EPITAPH. 

Herb  lies  judge  Boat  within  a  coffin : 
Pray,  gentlefolks,  forbear  your  scoffing. 
A  Boat  a  judge !  yes ;  where's  the  bhmder! 
A  wooden  judge  is  no  such  vronder. 
And  in  his  robes  you  must  agree 
No  boat  was  better  deek'd  than  he.' 
'Tis  needless  to  describe  him  fuller; 
In  short,  he  was  an  able  sculler. 


YEBSES  OCCASIONED  BY  WHITSHEIfS^ 
MOTTO  ON  HIS  COACH.    1724. 
Libertas  et  natale  solum  .*« 
Fine  words !  I  wonder  where  you  stole  'em. 
Could  nothing  but  thy  chief  reproach 
Serve  for  a  motto  on  thy  coach  t 
But  let  me  now  thy  words  translate : 
Naiale  »olum,  my  estate ; 
My  dear  estate,  how  well  I  love  it. 
My  tenants,  if  you  doubt,  will  prove  it, 
They  swear  I  am  so  kind  and  good, 
I  hug  them  till  I  squeeze  their  blood. 

Libertaa  bears  a  large  import : 
First,  how  to  swagger  in  a  court ; 
And,  secondly,  to  show  my  fury 
Against  an  uncomplying  jury ; 
And,  thirdly,  'tis  a  new  invention, 
To  favour  Wood,  and  keep  my  pension; 
And,  fourthly,  'tis  to  play  an  odd  trick, 
Get  the  great  seal  and  turn  out  Broderick ;' 
And,  fifthly,  (you  know  whom  I  mean,) 
To  humble  that  vexatious  dean : 
And,  sixthly,  for  my  soul  to  barter  it 
For  fifty  times  its  worth  to  Carteret  f 
Now  since  your  motto  thus  you  constme, 
I  must  confess  you've  spoken  once  true, 
Libertas  et  natale  eolum  : 
You  had  good  reason  when  yon  stole  'em. 

*  A  cant  word  for  a  Jacobite. 

^  In  condemnins  malefectoit  as  a  judge. 

*  Where  the  DuDlin  gallows  stands. 

*  That  noted  ehief-JuiUoe  who  twice  pmaeeated  t^  a^^ 
and  dissolved  the  grand  jury  for  not  mdiog  the  tail  M**^ 
him- 

*  This  motto  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Che  Dnpi«T'«l>^ 
f  Allan  Broderick.  loid  riscoant  MiddletoB.  was  tiro  v« 

chancellor  of  Ireland, 
c  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
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YEBSES  ON  THE  REVIVAL  OF  THE 
ORDER  OF  THE  BATH. 

DUBIMO    WALPOLB't   AOMlIflfTBATlOM,    A.D.  1724. 

Bjr  an  ttnknown  hand. 
C^uoTH  king  Robin,  onr  ribbons  I  see  are  too  few 
Of  St.  Andrew's  the  green,  and  8l  George's  the 
[  must  find  out  another  of  colour  more  gay,     Tblue. 
That  will  teach  all  my  subiects  with  pride  to  obey. 
Though  the  exchequer  be  drain'd  by  prodigal  donors, 
Yet  the  king  ne'er  exhausted  his  fountain  of  honours. 
Bf  en  of  more  wit  than  money  our  pensions  will  fit. 
And  this  will  fit  men  of  more  money  than  wit- 
Thus  my  subjects  with  pleasure  will  obey  my  com- 
mands. 
Though  as  empty  as  Tounge,  and  as  saucy  as  Sandes. 
And  he  who'll  leap  over  a  stick  for  the  king, 
Is  qualified  best  for  a  dog  in  a  string. 

EPIGRAM  ON  WOOD'S  BRASS  MONET. 

Cartbbbt  was  welcomed  to  the  shore 

First  with  the  brasen  cannon's  roar ; 

To  meet  him  next  the  soldier  comes. 

With  brazen  trumps  and  brasen  drums ; 

Approaching  near  the  town  be  hears 

The  brasen  oells  salute  his  ears : 

But  when  Wood's  brass  began  to  sound. 

Guns,  trumpets,  drums,  and  bells,  were  drown'd. 

A  SIMILE  ON  OUR  WANT  OF  SILVER, 

AND  THB  ONLT  WAT  TO  REMBDY   IT.     1726. 

As  when  of  old  some  sorceress  threw 
O'er  the  moon's  face  a  sable  hue, 
To  drire  unseen  her  magic  chair, 
At  midnight,  through  the  darken'd  air ; 
Wise  people,  who  beliered  with  reason. 
That  this  eclipse  was  out  of  season, 
Affirm'd  the  moon  was  sick,  and  fell 
To  cure  her  by  a  counter-spell. 
Ten  thousand  cymbals  now  begin 
To  rend  the  skies  with  brasen  din ; 
The  cymbals'  rattling  sounds  dispel 
The  cloud,  and  drive  the  hag  to  hell. 
The  moon,  deliver'd  from  her  pain, 
Displays  her  silver  fitce  again. 
Note  here,  that  in  the  chemic  style. 
The  moon  is  silver  all  this  while. 

So  (if  my  simile  you  minded. 
Which  I  confess  is  too  long-winded) 
When  late  a  feminine  magician,* 
Join'd  with  a  brasen  politician,^ 
Exposed,  to  blind  the  nation's  eyes, 
A  parchments  of  prodigious  sise ; 
Conceal'd  behind  that  ample  screen, 
There  was  no  silver  to  be  seen. 
But  to  this  parchment  let  the  drapier 
Oppose  his  couuter-eharm  of  paper, 
And  ring  Wood's  copper  in  our  ears 
So  loud  till  all  the  nation  hears ; 
That  sound  will  make  the  parchment  shrivel. 
And  drive  the  coi^urers  to  the  devil ; 
And  when  the  sky  is  grown  serene, 
Our  silver  will  appear  again. 

WOOD  AN  INSECT.    1725. 
By  long  observation  I  have  understood 
That  two  little  vermin  are  kin  to  Will  Wood. 
The  first  is  an  insect  they  call  a  wood-louse. 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head  without  tail, 
Enclosed  cap  ^  pii,  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail. 

•  Tb«  dnehew  of  Kendal. 

^  Walpolr.  Biek-named  air  Robert  Braia. 

•  The  patent  for  eoining  halfpence. 


And  thus  William  Wood  to  m^  fancy  appears 
In  fillets  of  brass  roU'd  up  to  his  ears ; 
And  over  these  fillets  he  wisely  has  thrown. 
To  keep  out  of  danger,  a  doublet  of  stone.* 
The  louse  of  the  wood  for  a  medicine  is  used. 
Or  swallow* d  alive,  or  skilfully  bruised. 
And,  let  but  our  mother  Uiberuia  contrive 
To  swallow  Will  Wood,  either  bruised  or  alive. 
She  need  be  no  more  with  the  Jaundice  possess'd. 
Or  sick  of  obtrusions  and  pains  in  her  chest. 

The  next  is  an  insect  we  call  a  wood -worm, 
That  lies  in  old  wood  like  a  hare  in  her  form  ; 
With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch. 
And  chambermaids  christen   this  worm  a   death- 
Because  like  a  watch  it  always  cries  click ;    [watch ; 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick : 
For,  as  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  give  up  the  ghost. 
If  the  maggot  cries  click  when  it  scratches  the  post. 
But  a  kettle  of  scalding-hot  water  injected 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected ; 
The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over ; 
The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover. 
Such  a  worm  was  Will  Wood,  when  he  scratch'd  at 

the  door 
Of  a  governing-statesman  or  favourite  whore ; 
The  death  of  our  nation  he  seem'd  to  foretell^ 
And  the  sound  of  his  brass  we  took  for  our  knell. 
But  now,  since  tbe  drapier  has  heartily  maul'd  him, 
I  think  Uie  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  scald  him ; 
For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper; 
Unless,  like  the  Dutch,  yon  rather  would  boil 
This  coiner  of  raps**  in  a  caldron  of  oil.  [&got. 

Then  choose  which  you  please,  and  let  each  bring  a 
For  our  fear's  at  an  end  vrith  the  death  of  the  maggot. 


PROMETHEUS, 
ON  WOOD^  THE  patenteb's  ieisu  ualpfencb.  1724. 

I. 

As  when  the  squire  and  tinker  Wood, 

Gravely  consulting  Ireland's  good. 

Together  mingled  in  a  mass 

Smith's  dust,  and  copper,  Iead»  and  brass ; 

The  mixtiure  thus  by  chemic  art 

United  close  in  every  part, 

In  fillets  roU'd,  or  cut  in  pieces. 

Appeared  like  one  continued  species ; 

And,  by  the  forming  engine  struck, 

On  all  the  same  impression  stuck. 

So,  to  confound  this  hated  coin, 
All  parties  and  religions  Join ; 
Whigs,  Tories,  trimmers,  Hanoverians, 
Quakers,  conformists,  presbyterians, 
Scotch,  Irish,  English,  French,  unite. 
With  equal  interest,  equal  spite ; 
Together  mingled  in  a  lump. 
Do  all  in  one  opinion  Jump ; 
And  every  one  begins  to  find 
The  same  impression  on  his  mind. 

A  strange  event!  whom  gold  incites 
To  blood  and  quarrels,  brass  unites ; 
So  goldsmiths  sav,  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  scmier  well  enough : 
So  by  the  kettle's  loud  alarm 
The  bees  are  gathered  to  a  swarm  :     * 
So  by  the  brazen  trumpet's  bluster 
Troops  of  all  tongues  and  nations  muster ; 
And  so  the  harp  of  Ireland  brings 
Whole  crowds  about  its  brasen  strings. 

•  He  waa  in  Jail  for  debt 

k  Counterfeit  hall^ience. 

«  See  an  aeoonnt  of  Wood's  project  in  the  Drapier's 
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II. 

There  is  a  chain  let  down  from  Jotci 
But  fasten'd  to  his  throne  above, 
So  strong  that  from  the  lower  end 
They  Bay  all  hmnan  things  depend. 
This  chain,  as  ancient  poets  hold, 
When  JoTe  was  young,  was  made  of  gold, 
Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloin'd. 
Dissolved,  and  into  money  coin'd ; 
Then  whips  me  on  a  chain  of  brass — 
(Y enufi^  was  bribed  to  let  it  pass), 

Now  while  this  brazen  chain  prerail'dy 
Jove  saw  that  all  devotion  failed ; 

No  temple  to  his  godship  raised ; 

No  sacrifice  on  altars  blazed ; 

In  short,  such  dire  confusion  foIlowM, 

Earth  must  have  been  in  chaos  swallow'd. 

Jove  stood  amazed  ;  but  looking  round, 

With  much  ado  the  cheat  he  found ; 

'Twas  plain  he  could  no  longer  hold 

The  world  in  any  chain  but  gold ; 

And  to  the  god  of  wealth,  his  brother. 

Sent  Mercury  to  get  another. 
Prometheus  on  a  rock  is  laid. 

Tied  with  the  chain  himself  had  made. 

On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver. 

While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liver. 

III. 

Te  powers  of  Grub-street,  make  me  able 
Discreetly  to  apply  this  fable ; 
Say,  who  is  to  be  understood 
By  that  old  thief  Prometheus  1  Wood. 
For  Jove,  it  is  not  hard  to  guess  him ; 
I  mean  his  majesty,  God  bless  him. 
This  thief  and  blacksmith  was  so  bold. 
He  strove  to  steal  that  chain  of  gold 
Which  links  the  subject  to  the  king, 
And  change  it  for  a  brazen  string. 
But  sure,  if  nothing  else  must  pass 
Between  the  king  and  us  but  brass. 
Although  the  chain  will  never  crack, 
Tet  our  devotion  may  grow  slack. 

But  Jove  will  soon  convert,  I  hope. 
This  brazen  chain  into  a  rope ; 
With  which  Prometheus  shall  be  tied, 
And  high  in  air  for  ever  ride ; 
Where,  if  we  find  his  liver  grows. 
For  want  of  vultures,  we  have  crows. 


All  ran  to  prayers,  both  priests  and  kity, 
To  pacify  this  angry  deity; 
When  Jove,  in  pity  to  the  town. 
With  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 
Then  what  a  huge  delight  were  all  in. 
To  see  the  wickeid  varlet  sprawling ; 
They  search'd  his  pockets  on  the  pbce, 
And  found  his  copper  all  was  base ; 
They  laugh'd  at  such  an  Irish  blunder, 
*  To  take  Uie  noise  of  brass  for  thunder. 
The  moral  of  this  tale  is  proper. 
Applied  to  Wood's  adulterate  copper: 
Which,  as  he  scatter' d,  we,  like  dolti, 
Mistook  at  first  for  thunderbolts, 
Before  the  drapier  shot  a  letter, 
(Nor  Jove  himself  could  do  it  better,) 
Which,  lighting  on  th'  impostor's  crown, 
Like  real  thunder  knock'd  him  down. 


ON  WOOD  THE  IRONMONGER.     1725. 
Salmomeus,  as  the  Grecian  tale  is. 
Was  a  mad  coppersmith  of  Elis : 
Up  at  his  forge  by  morning  peep, 
No  creature  in  the  lane  could  sleep  ; 
Among  a  crew  of  roystering  fellows 
Would  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse ; 
His  wife  and  children  wanted  bread. 
While  he  went  always  drunk  to  bed. 
This  vapouring  scab  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies : 
With  brass  two  fiery  steeds  he  shod. 
To  make  a  clattering  as  they  trod. 
Of  polish'd  brass  his  flamiAg  car 
Like  lightning  dazzled  from  afar ; 
And  up  he  mounts  into  the  box. 
And  he  must  thunder  with  a  pox. 
Then  furious  he  begins  his  march. 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  arch ; 
With  squibs  and  crackers  arm'd  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below. 

^>ucheaB  of  Kendal  again. 


WILL  WOOD'S  PETITION  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

OF  IRELAND. 

BBINO  AN   EXCELLENT  NEW   SONG,   BUPFOSEI)  TO  B 
MADE,   AND   SUNG    IN  THE    STBEBTS  OF  DUBLIN 
BY  WILLIAM   WOOD,   IRONMONGEX  AND 
HALFPENNY'MONOEB. — 1725. 

My  dear  Irish  folks. 

Come  leave  off  your  jokes. 
And  buy  up  my  halfpence  so  fine ; 

So  fair  and  so  bright. 

They'll  give  you  delight ; 
Observe  now  they  glisten  and  shine ! 

They'll  sell  to  my  grief 

As  cheap  as  neck-beef. 
For  counters  at  cards  to  your  wife; 

And  every  day 

Tour  children  may  play 
Span- farthing  or  toss  on  the  knife. 

Come  hither  and  try, 

I'll  teach  you  to  buy 
A  pot  of  good  ale  for  a  &rthing ; 

Come,  threepence  a  score, 

I  ask  you  no  more, 
And  a  fig  for  the  drapier  and  Harding.* 

When  tradesmen  have  gold. 

The  thief  will  be  bold. 
By  day  and  by  night  for  to  rob  him : 

My  copper  is  such. 

No  robber  will  touch, 
And  so  you  may  daintily  bob  him. 

The  litUe  blackguard 

Who  gets  very  hard 
His  halfpence  for  cleaning  your  shoes: 

When  his  pockets  are  crmmm'd 

With  mine,  and  be  d— d. 
He  may  swear  he  has  nothing  to  lose. 

Here's  halfpence  in  plenty. 
For  one  you'll  have  twenty. 

Though  thousands  are  not  worth  a  puddeo. 
Your  neighbours  will  think. 
When  your  pocket  criee  chink. 

You  are  grown  plaguy  rich  on  a  sudden. 

You  will  be  my  thankers, 

ril  make  you  my  bankers. 
As  good  as  Ben  Burton  or  Fade  ;^ 

For  nothing  shall  pass 

But  my  pretty  brass. 
And  then  you'll  be  all  of  a  trade. 

I'm  a  son  of  a  whore 
If  I  have  a  word  more 

■  The  drapier's  priater.  ^  Two  Umoiu  l^e*^ 


ON  WOOD'S  HALFPENCE. 
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To  ny  in  this  wretched  condition. 

If  my  coin  will  not  put, 

I  must  die  like  en  ass ; 
And  so  I  conclude  my  petition. 

A  NEW  SONG 
ON  wood's  halppenci. 
Yb  people  of  Ireland,  hoth  country  and  city, 
Come  listen  with  patience,  and  hear  out  my  ditty : 
At  this  time  I'll  choose  to  be  wiser  than  witty. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  halfpence  are  coming,  the  nation's  undoing, 
There's  an  end  of  your  ploughing,  and  baking  and 

brewing ; 
In  short,  yon  must  all  go  to  wreck  and  to  ruin. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Both  high  men  and  low  men,  and  thick  men  and  tall 

men,  [men, 

And  rich  men  and  poor  men,  and  free  men  and  thrall 

Will  suffer;  and  this  roan,  and  that  man,  and  all  men. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  soldier  is  ruin'd,  poor  man !  by  his  pay ; 
Hii  fiTepence  will  prove  but  a  farthing  a-day, 
For  meaty  or  for  drink ;  or  he  must  run  away. 

.Which  nobody  can  deny. 

When  he  puUs  out  his  twopence,  the  tapster  says  not 
That  ten  times  as  much  he  must  pay  for  his  shot; 
And  thus  the  poor  soldier  must  soon  go  to  pot. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

If  he  goes  to  the  baker,  the  baker  will  huff. 
And  twentypence  have  for  a  twopenny  loaf. 
Then  dog,  rogue,  and  rascal,  and  so  kick  and  cuff. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Again,  to  the  market  whenever  he  goes. 
The  butcher  and  soldier  must  be  mortal  foes. 
One  cuts  off  an  ear,  and  the  other  a  nose. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  butcher  is  stout,  and  he  values  no  swagger ; 
A  cleaver's  a  match  any  time  for  a  dagger. 
And  a  blue  sleeve  may  give  such  a  cuff  as  may  stagger. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  beggmn  themselves  will  be  broke  in  a  trice. 
When  tbus  their  poor  farthings  are  sunk  in  their  price ; 
When  nothing  is  left,  they  must  live  on  their  lice. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  squire  poesess'd  of  twelve  thousand  a-year, 
0  Loid!  what  a  mountain  his  rents  would  appear! 
Should  he  take  them,  he  would  not  have  house>room, 
I  fear.  Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Though  at  present  he  lives  in  a  very  large  house, 
There  would  then  not  be  room  in  it  left  for  a  mouse; 
But  the  squire's  too  wise,  he  will  not  take  a  souse. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  farmer  who  comes  with  his  rent  in  this  cash. 
For  taking  these  counters  and  being  so  rash, 
Will  be  kick'd  out  of  doors,  both  himself  and  his 
tnsh.  Which  nobody  can  deny. 

For,  in  all  the  leases  that  ever  we  hold, 

W^e  must  pay  our  rent  in  good  silver  and  gold. 

And  not  in  orass  tokens  of  such  a  base  mould. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  wisest  of  lawyers  all  swear  they  vrill  wairant 
No  money  but  silver  and  gold  can  be  current ; 
And,  since  they  will  swear  it,  we  all  may  be  sure  on*t« 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

And  I  think,  after  all,  it  would  be  very  strange. 
To  give  current  money  for  base  in  exchange. 
Like  a  fine  lady  swopping  her  moles  for  the  mange. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


But  read  the  king's  patent,  and  there  you  will  find 
That  no  man  need  take  them  but  who  has  a  mind. 
For  which  we  must  say  that  his  majesty's  kind. 

Which  nobody  can  deny* 
Now  God  bless  the  drapler  who  open'd  our  eyes ! 
I'm  sure,  by  his  book,  that  the  writer  is  vrise : 
He  shows  us  the  cheat,  from  the  end  to  the  rise. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
Nay,  farther,  he  shows  it  a  very  hard  case. 
That  this  fellow  Wood,  of  a  very  bad  race. 
Should  of  all  the  fine  gentry  of  Ireland  take  place. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 
That  he  and  his  halfpenee  should  come  to  weigh 
Our  subjects  so  loyal  and  true  to  the  crown  :  [dovm 
But  I  hope,  after  all,  that  they  will  be  his  own. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

This  book,  I  do  tell  you,  is  writ  for  your  goods, 
And  a  very  good  book  'tis  against  Mr.  Wood's; 
If  you  stand  true  together,  he's  left  in  the  suds. 

Which  nobody  can  deny* 
Te  shopmen,  and  tradesmen,  and  farmers,  go  read  it. 
For  I  think  in  my  soul  at  this  time  that  you  need  it; 
Or,  egad,  if  you  don't,  there's  an  end  of  your  credit. 

Which  nobody  can  den) . 

A  SERIOUS  POEM  upon  WILLIAM  WOOD, 

BBAXIEB,   TINKKB,   HABDWiiBBMAN,  COINSB, 
FOUNDBB,  AND   E8QUIBB. 

Whbk  foes  are  o'ercome  we  preserve  them  from 

slaughter. 
To  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Now,  although  to  draw  water  is  not  very  good, 
Tet  we  all  should  rejoice  to  be  hewers  of  Wood. 
I  own  it  has  often  provoked  me  to  mutter. 
That  a  rogue  so  obscure  should  make  such  a  clutter ; 
But  ancient  philosophers  wisely  remark 
That  old  rotten  wood  will  shine  in  the  dark. 
The  heathens,  we  read,  had  gods  made  of  wood. 
Who  could  do  them  no  harm,  if  they  did  them  no 
But  this  idol  Wood  may  do  us  great  evil ;       [good ; 
Their  gods  were  of  wood,  but  our  Wood  is  the  devil. 
To  cut  down  fine  wood  is  a  very  bad  thing ; 
And  yet  we  all  know  much  gold  it  will  bring : 
Then,  if  cutting  down  wood  brings  money  good  store. 
Our  money  to  keep,  let  us  cut  down  one  more. 

Now  hear  an  old  tale.     There  anciently  stood 
(I  forget  in  what  church)  an  image  of  wood  ; 
Concerning  this  image,  Uiere  went  a  prediction. 
It  would  bum  a  whole  forest ;  nor  was  it  a  fiction. 
'Twas  cut  into  fiigots  and  put  to  the  flame. 
To  bum  an  old  friar,  one  Forest  by  name. 
My  tale  is  a  wise  one,  if  well  understood  ; 
Find  you  but  the  friar,  and  I'll  find  the  Wood. 

I  hear  among  scholars  there  is  a  great  doubt. 
From  what  kind  of  tree  this  Wood  was  hewn  out, 
Teague  made  a  good  pun  by  a  brogue  in  his  speech. 
And  said,  **  By  my  shoul  he's  the  son  of  a  Bbbch.** 
Some  call  him  a  thorn,  the  curse  of  the  nation. 
As  thorns  were  designed  to  be  from  the  creation. 
Some  think  him  cut  out  from  the  poisonous  yew, 
Beneath  whose  ill  shade  no  plant  ever  grew. 
Some  say  he's  a  birch,  a  thought  very  odd  ; 
For  none  but  a  dunce  would  come  under  his  rod. 
But  ril  tell  the  secret,  and  pray  do  not  blab : — 
He  is  an  old  stump,  cut  out  of  a  crab ; 
And  England  has  put  thia  crab  to  a  hard  use, 
To  cudgel  our  bones,  and  for  drink  give  us  verjuice  ; 
And  therefore  his  witnesses  justly  may  boast 
That  none  are  more,  properly  knights  of  the  post 

But  here  Mr.  Wood  complains  that  we  mock. 
Though  he  may  be  a  blockhead,  he's  no  real  block. 
He  can  eat,  drink,  and  sleep ;  now  and  then  for  a 
Hell  not  be  too  proud  an  old  kettle  to  mend;  f  friend 
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He  can  lie  like  a  eourtier,  and  think  it  no  seom, 
When  gold'f  to  be  got,  to  forswear  and  suborn. 
He  can  rap  his  own  raps,*  and  has  the  true  sapience, 
To  turn  a  good  penny  to  twenty  bad  halfpence. 
Then  in  spite  of  your  sophistry,  honest  Will  Wood 
Is  a  man  of  this  world,  all  true  flesh  and  blood ; 
So  you  are  but  in  jest,  and  you  will  not,  I  hope, 
Unman  .the  poor  knaTe  for  the  sake  of  a  trope. 
*Tis  a  metaphor  known  to  erery  plain  thinker. 
Just  as  when  we  say,  the  deril's  a  tinker. 
Which  cannot,  in  literal  sense  be  made  good. 
Unless  by  the  devil  we  mean  Mr.  Wood. 

But  some  will  object  that  the  devil  oft  spoke. 
In  heathenish  times  from  the  trunk  of  an  oak ; 
And  since  we  must  grant  there  never  were  known 
More  heathenish  times  than  those  of  our  own  ; 
Perhaps  you  will  say,  'tis  the  devil  that  puts 
The  words  in  Wood's  mouth,  or  speaks  from  his  guts : 
And  then  your  old  arguments  still  will  return ; 
However,  let  us  try  him,  and  see  how  hell  bum  : 
Tou'U  pardon  me,  sir,  your  cunning  I  smoke. 
But  Wood,  I  assure  you,  is  no  heart  of  oak ; 
And,  instead  of  the  devil,  this  son  of  perdition 
Hath  joined  with  himself  two  hags  in  commission. 

I  ne'er  could  endure  my  talent  to  smother  : 
I  told  you  one  tale,  and  I'll  tell  you  another. 
A  joiner  to  fasten  a  saint  in  a  niche, 
Bored  a  large  auger-hole  in  the  imagers  breech ; 
But,  finding  the  statue  to  make  no  complaint. 
He  would  ne'er  be  convinced  it  was  a  true  saint. 
When  the  true  Wood  arrives,  as  he  soon  will,  no  doubt, 
(For  that's  but  a  sham  Wood  they  carry  about,^) 
What  stuff  he  is  made  of  you  quickly  may  find 
If  you  make  the  same  trial  and  bore  him  behind. 
Ill  hold  you  a  groat,  when  you  wimble  his  bum, 
He'll  bellow  as  loud  as  the  devil  in  a  drum. 
From  me  I  declare  you  shall  have  no  denial ; 
And  there  can  be  no  harm  in  making  a  trial : 
And  when  to  the  joy  of  your  hearts  he  has  roar'd, 
You  may  show  him  about  for  a  new  groaning  board. 

Now  ask  me  a  question.     How  came  it  to  pass 
Wood  got  so  much  copper  1     He  got  it  by  brass ; 
'This  Brass  was  a  dra^n,  (observe  what  I  tell  ye,) 
This  dragon  had  gotten  two  sows  in  his  belly ; 
I  know  you  will  say  this  is  all  heathen  Greek. 
I  own  it,  and  therefore  I  leave  you  to  seek. 

I  often  have  seen  two  plays  very  good, 
Call'd  Love  in  a  Tub,  and  Love  in  a  Wood ; 
These  comedies  twain  friend  Wood  will  contrive 
On  the  scene  of  this  land  very  soon  to  revive. 
First,  Love  in  a  Tub :  squire  Wood  has  in  store 
Strong  tubs  for  his  raps,  two  thousand  and  more ; 
These  raps  he  will  honestly  dig  out  with  shovels. 
And  sell  then  for  gold,  or  he  can't  show  his  love  else. 
Wood  swears  he  will  do  it  for  Ireland's  good. 
Then  can  you  deny  it  is  Love  in  a  Wood  1 
However,  if  critics  find  fault  with  the  phrase, 
I  hope  you  will  own  it  is  Love  in  a  Maae  : 
For  when  to  express  a  firiend's  love  you  are  willing. 
We  never  say  more  than  your  love  is  a  million ; 
Butvnth  honest  Wood's  love  there  is  no  contending, 
*Tis  fifty  round  millions  of  love  and  a  mending. 
Then  in  hit  first  love  why  should  he  be  cross'dl 
I  hope  he  will  find  that  no  love  is  lost. 

Hear  one  story  more  and  then  I  will  stop. 
I  dreamt  Wood  was  told  he  should  die  by  a  drop  : 
So  methought  he  resolved  no  liquor  to  taste. 
For  fear  the  first  drop  might  as  well  be  his  last. 
But  dreams  are  like  oracles ;  'tis  hard  to  explain  'em; 
For  it  proved  that  he  died  of  a  drop  at  Kilmainham.^ 


"^ng  his  own  eoppvr  coin. 
fM  repeatedly  burnt  in  effigy, 
laoe  oTeiectttion  near  Dublin. 


I  waked  with  deliglit ;  and  not  witboot  hope, 
Yfery  soon  to  see  Wooil  drop  down  firom  a  rope. 
How  he  and  how  w«  at  each  other  sbooid  grin ! 
'Tis  kindness  to  hold  a  friend  up  by  the  chin. 
But  soft !  says  the  herald,  I  cannot  agree ; 
For  metal  on  metal  is  fabe  heraldry. 
Why  that  may  be  true ;  yet  Wood  upon  Wood» 
111  maintain  with  my  lift,  is  heraldiy  good. 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONO, 


UPON  TUB  DBCLAEATIOMS   OF  TUB  8EVBBAL 

TI0N9  OP  TUB  CITY  OF  DUBUN  AOAJNBT  WOQD'a  tUUh 
FBNCB. 

To  the  tana  of  *'  London  is  a  Knc  Towiw'*  ite. 
O  DuBLXM  is  a  fine  town 

And  a  gallant  city, 
For  Wood's  trash  is  tumbled  down. 

Come  listen  to  my  ditty. 

O  Dublin  is  a  fine  town,  ftc. 

In  full  assembly  all  did  meet 

Of  every  corporation. 
From  every  lane  and  every  street, 

To  save  the  sinking  nation. 
O  Dublin,  &c. 

The  bankers  would  not  let  it  pass 

For  to  be  Wood's  tellers. 
Instead  of  gold  to  count  his  brass. 

And  fill  their  small-beer  ceUara. 
O  Dublin,  &c. 

And  next  to  them,  to  take  hi«  coin 

The  Gild  would  not  submit. 
They  all  did  go,  and  aU  did  join. 

And  so  their  names  they  vrrit. 
O  Dublin,  &c 

The  brewers  met  within  their  hall. 

And  spoke  in  lofty  strains. 
These  halfpence  riiall  not  pass  at  all. 

They  want  so  many  graiaa. 
O  Dublin,  fte. 

The  tailors  came  upon  this  pinch. 

And  wish'd  the  dog  in  hell. 
Should  we  give  this  same  Woods  as  inch. 

We  know  he'd  take  an  elL 
O  Dublin,  &e. 

But  now  the  noble  clothiers 

Of  honour  and  renown. 
If  they  take  Wood's  halfi;>ence 

They  will  be  all  cast  down. 
O  Dublin,  &c. 

The  shoemakers  came  on  the  next. 
And  said  they  would  much  rather. 

Than  be  by  Wood's  copper  vext. 
Take  money  stamp'd  on  leather. 
O  Dublin,  ftc 

The  chandlers  next  in  order  came. 

And  what  they  said  was  right. 
They  hoped  the  rogue  that  laid  the  acheae 

Would  soon  be  brought  to  lifht. 
O  Dublin,  ftc 

And  that  if  Woods  were  now  withatood. 

To  his  eternal  scandal. 
That  twenty  of  these  haUpenee  should 

Not  buy  a  farthing  candle. 
O  Dublin,  Slc, 

The  butchers  then,  those  men  so  brave. 

Spoke  thus,  and  with  a  frown ; 
Should  Woods,  that  cunning  scoundrel  knawi. 

Come  here,  we'd  knock  him  down. 
O  Dublin,  &c. 


PARAPHRASE  ON  HOtlACE,  Ac. 
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For  any  rogne  that  comes  to  truck 

And  trick  awmj  our  tnde, 
DeierTM  not  only  to  be  stuck, 

Bat  also  to  be  flay'd. 
O  Dublin,  Ac. 

The  bakers  in  a  ferment  were. 

And  wisely  shook  their  head ; 
Should  these  brass  tokens  once  come  here, 

We'd  all  hare  lost  our  bread. 
O  Dublin,  &c. 
It  set  the  Tery  tinkers  mad, 

The  baseness  of  the  metal, 
Became,  they  said,  it  was  so  bad 

It  would  not  mend  a  kettle. 
O  Dublin,  &c. 

The  carpenters  and  Joiners  stood 

Confounded  in  a  maxe, 
They  seem'd  to  be  all  in  a  wood, 
And  so  they  went  their  ways. 
O  Dublin,  Ac. 

This  coin  how  well  could  we  employ  it 

In  raising  of  a  statue. 
To  those  braTc  men  Uiat  would  destroy  it, 

And  then,  old  Woods,  hare  at  you. 
O  Dublin,  Ac. 

God  prosper  lonr  our  tradesmen  then, 

And  so  he  will  I  hope. 
May  they  be  still  such  honest  men. 

When  Woods  has  got  a  rope. 
O  Dublin  is  a  fine  town,  &c. 


TERSES  ON  THE  UPRIGHT  JUDGE 

WHO  CONDBMNSD  THB  DRAPIBB'S  PRINTBB. 

Thb  church  I  hate,  and  hare  good  reason, 
For  there  my  grandsire  cut  his  weasand : 
He  cut  his  weasand  at  the  altar ; 
Ikeep  my  gullet  for  the  halter. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

Im  church  your  grandsire  cut  his  throat ; 

To  do  the  Job  too  long  he  tarried : 
He  should  have  had  my  hearty  TOte 

To  cut  his  throat  before  he  married. 


ON  THE  SAME. 

(thb  judgb  spbaxs.) 

I'm  not  the  grandson  of  that  ass  Quln  ;* 
Nor  can  you  proTe  it,  Mr.  Pasquin. 
My  grand-dame  had  gallants  by  twenties, 
And  bore  my  mother  by  a  'prentice. 
This  when  my  grandsire  knew,  they  tell  us  he 
In  Christchurch  cut  his  throat  for  jealousy. 
And,  since  the  alderman  was  road  you  say, 
Then  I  must  be  so  too,  tx  traduce. 


EPIGRAM,    April  1735. 
'la  vnswsr  to  the  dean's  venee  oa  hie  own  deaAneee. 
What  though  the  dean  hears  not  the  knell 
Of  the  next  church's  passing  bell ; 
HVliat  though  the  thunder  from  a  cloud, 
Or  that  from  female  tongue  more  loud. 
Alarm  not :  At  the  Drapxbb^s  ear 
Chink  but  Wood's  halfpence,  and  hell  heai\ 

HORACE.  BOOK  I.  ODE  XIV. 

PAmAPamASBD  and  INSCRIBBD  to  IBBLAND.      1726. 

THE  INSCRIPTION. 

Poor  floating  isle,  toss'd  on  ill  fortune's  waTSs^ 
Ordain*d  by  fate  to  be  the  land  of  sIstcs  ; 
Shall  moving  Delos  now  deep-rooted  stand; 
Thou  fix'd  of  old,  be  now  the  moTing  land! 


Although  the  metaphor  be  worn  and  stale, 

Betwixt  a  state  and  vessel  under  sail ; 

Let  me  suppose  thee  for  a  ship  a  while. 

And  thus  address  thee  in  the  sailor's  style. 
TJmhappt  ship,  thou  art  retum'd  in  Tain; 
New  waves  shall  drive  thee  to  the  deep  again. 
Look  to  thyself,  and  be  no  more  the  sport 
Of  giddy  winds,  but  mske  some  friendly  port. 
Lost  are  thy  oars  that  used  thy  course  to  guide. 
Like  fidthful  counsellors,  on  either  side. 
Tby  mast,  which  like  some  aged  patriot  stood. 
The  single  pillar  for  his  country's  good. 
To  lead  thee,  as  a  staff  directs  the  blind, 
Behold,  it  cracks  by  yon  rough  eastern  wind ; 
Tour  cables  burst,  and  you  must  quickly  f^l 
The  waves  impetuous  enter  at  your  keel ; 
Thus  commonwealths  receive  a  foreign  yoke 
When  the  strong  cords  of  union  once  are  broke. 
^Tom  by  a  sudden  tempest  is  thy  sail. 
Expanded  to  invite  a  milder  gale. 

As  when  some  writer  in  a  public  cause 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws. 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail ; 
The  people's  voice  expands  his  paper  sail ;     • 
Till  power,  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags, 
Flutters  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags, 
The  nation  scared,  the  author  doom'd  to  death. 
Who  fondly  put  his  trust  in  popular  breath. 

A  larger  sacrifice  in  vain  you  vow ; 
There's  not  a  power  above  will  help  you  now ; 
A  nation  thus,  who  oft  Heaven's  c^  neglects. 
In  vain  from  injured  Heaven  relief  expects. 

'Twill  not  avail,  when  thy  strong  sides  are  broke. 
That  thy  descent  is  from  the  British  oak ; 
Or,  when  your  name  and  family  you  boast. 
From  fleets  triumphant  o'er  the  Gallic  coast. 
Such  was  leme's  claim,  as  just  as  thine, 
Her  sons  descended  from  the  British  line ; 
Her  matchless  sons,  whose  valour  still  remains 
On  French  records  for  twenty  long  campaigns ; 
Yet,  from  an  empress  now  a  captive  grown. 
She  saved  Britannia's  rights,  and  lost  her  own. 

In  ships  decay'd  no  mariner  confides, 
Lured  by  the  gilded  stem  and  painted  sides : 
Yet  at  a  ball  unthinking  fools  delight 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birthday  night : 
They  on  Uie  gold  brocades  and  satins  raved. 
And  quite  forgot  their  country  was  enslaved. 
Dear  vessel,  still  be  to  thy  steerage  just. 
Nor  change  thy  course  with  every  sudden  gust; 
Like  supple  patriots  of  the  modem  sort. 
Who  turn  with  every  gale  that  blows  from  court. 

Weary  and  sea-sick,  when  in  thee  confined. 
Now  for  thy  safety  cares  distract  my  mind ; 
As  those  who  long  have  stood  the  storms  of  state 
Retire,  yet  still  bemoan  their  country's  ftte. 
Beware,  and  when  you  hear  the  surges  roar, 
Avoid  the  rocks  on  Britain's  angry  shore. 
They  lie,  alas !  too  easy  to  be  found ; 
For  thee  alone  they  lie  the  island  round. 


VERSES 

ON   THB   SUDDEN   DBTING   UP  OP 

ST.  PATRICK'S  WELL, 

NBAB  TBINITT  COLLBOB,   DUBUN.      1726. 

Br  holy  seal  inspired,  and  led  by  fame, 

To  thee,  once  favourite  isle,  with  joy  I  came  ; 

What  time  the  Goth,  the  Vandal,  and  the  Hun, 

Had  my  own  native  Italy  o*errun. 

leme,  to  the  world's  remotest  parts, 

Renown'd  for  valour,  policy,  and  arts. 

Hither  from  Colchos,  with  the  fleecy  ore, 
Jason  arrived  two  thousand  years  before. 
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ON  THE  DRYING  OF  8T.  PATRICK'S  WELL,  ftc 


Thee,  happy  island,  Pallas  call'd  her  own. 
When  haughty  Britain  was  a  land  unknown : 
From  thee,  with  pride,  the  Caledonians  trace 
The  glorious  founder  of  their  kingly  race  : 
Thy  martial  sons,  whom  now  they  dare  despise, 
Did  once  their  land  subdue  and  ciyilise ; 
Their  dress,  their  language,  and  the  Scottish  name, 
Confess  the  soil  from  whence  the  victors  came. 
Well  may  they  boast  that  ancient  blood  which  runs 
Within  their  veins  who  are  thy  younger  sons. 
A  conquest  and  a  colony  from  thee. 
The  mother-kingdom  left  her  children  free ; 
From  thee  no  mark  of  slarery  they  felt : 
Not  so  with  thee  thy  base  invaders  dealt ; 
Invited  here  to  vengeful  Morrough's  aid, 
Those  whom  they  could  not  conquer  they  betray'd. 
Britain,  by  thee  we  fell,  ungrateful  ble  I 
Not  by  thy  valour,  but  superior  guile : 
Britain,  with  shame,  confess  this  land  of  mine 
First  taught  thee  human  knowledge  and  divine ; 
My  prelates  and  my  students,  sent  from  hence, 
Made  your  sons  couTerts  both  to  God  and  sense : 
Not  like  the  pastors  of  thy  ravenous  breed. 
Who  cpme  to  fleece  the  flocks,  and  not  to  feed. 

Wretched  leme !  with  what  grief  I  see 
The  &tal  changes  time  has  made  in  thee  i 
The  christian  rites  I  introduced  in  Tain : 
Lo !  infidelity  returned  again ! 
Freedom  and  virtue  in  thy  sons  I  found, 
Who  now  in  vice  and  slavery  are  drown'd. 

By  faith  and  prayer,  this  crosier  in  my  hand, 
I  drove  the  venom'd  serpent  from  thy  land ; 
The  shepherd  in  his  bower  might  sleep  or  sing, 
Nor  dread  the  adder's  tooth  nor  scorpion's  sting. 

With  omens  oft  I  strove  to  warn  thy  swains, 
Omens,  the  types  of  thy  impending  chains. 
I  sent  the  magpie  from  the  British  soil, 
With  restless  beak  thy  blooming  fruit  to  spoil ; 
To  din  thine  ears  with  unharmonious  clack, 
And  haunt  thy  holy  walls  in  white  and  black. 
What  else  are  those  thou  seest  in  bishop's  gear. 
Who  crop  the  nurseries  of  learning  here ; 
Aspiring,  greedy,  full  of  senseless  prate, 
Devour  the  church,  and  chatter  to  the  state  t 

As  you  grew  more  degenerate  and  base, 
I  sent  you  millions  of  the  croaking  race ; 
Emblems  of  insects  vile,  who  spread  their  spawn 
Through  all  thy  land,  in  armour,  fur,  and  lawn ; 
A  nauseous  brood,  that  fills  your  senate  walls. 
And  in  the  chambers  of  your  viceroy  crawls ! 

See,  where  that  new  devouring  vermin  runs. 
Sent  in  my  anger  from  the  land  of  Huns  I 
With  harpy-claws  it  undermines  the  ground, 
And  sudden  spreads  a  numerous  offspring  round. 
Th'  amphibious  tyrant,  with  bis  ravenous  band, 
Drains  all  thy  lakes  of  fish,  of  fruits  thy  land. 

Where  is  the  holy  well  that  bore  my  name  1 
Fled  to  the  fountain  back,  from  whence  it  came  1 
Fair  Freedom's  emblem  once,  which  smoothly  flows, 
And  blessings  equally  on  all  bestows. 
Here,  from  the  neighbouring  nursery  of  arts,* 
The  students,  drinking,  raised  their  wit  and  parts ; 
Here,  for  an  ^e  and  more,  improved  their  vein. 
Their  Phcebus  I,  my  spring  their  Hippocrene. 
Discouraged  youths !  now  all  their  hopes  must  fiiil, 
Conderon'd  to  country  cottages  and  ale ; 
To  foreign  prelates  make  a  slavish  court, 
And  by  their  sweat  procure  a  mean  support ; 
Or,  for  the  classics,  read  **  Th'  Attorney's  Guide ;" 
Collect  excise,  or  wait  upon  the  tide. 

Oh  I  had  I  been  apostle  to  the  Swiis, 
Or  hardy  Scot,  or  any  land  but  this; 

>  The  uaivenlty  of  Dablin.  called  Trinity  Collefe,  wae 
'^aen  Elisabeth.  ^ 


Combined  in  arms,  they  had  their  foes  defied, 
And  kept  their  liberty,  or  bravely  died; 
Thou  still  with  tyrants  in  succession  ciused. 
The  last  invaders  trampling  on  the  first : 
Nor  fondly  hope  for  some  reverse  of  &te. 
Virtue  herself  would  now  return  too  late. 
Not  half  thy  course  of  misery  is  run. 
Thy  greatest  evils  yet  are  scarce  begun. 
Soon  shall  thy  sons  (the  time  is  just  at  hand) 
Be  all  made  captives  in  their  native  land ; 
When  for  the  use  of  no  Hibernian  bom. 
Shall  rise  one  blade  of  grass,  one  ear  of  com; 
When  shells  and  leather  shall  for  money  psis, 
Nor  thy  oppressing  lords  afford  thee  brass,* 
But  all  turn  leasers  to  the  mongrel  breed,^ 
Who,  from  thee  sprung  yet  on  thy  vitals  feed ; 
Who  to  yon  ravenous  isle  thy  treasures  besr. 
And  waste  in  luxury  thy  harvest  there ; 
For  pride  and  ignorance  a  proverb  grown. 
The  Jest  of  wits,  and  to  the  court  unknown. 
I  scorn  thy  spurious  and  degenerate  line. 
And  from  this  hour  my  patronage  rceign. 


ON  READING  DR.  YOUNG'S  SATIRE, 

CALLED  THE  DN1VEB8AL  PASSION.      1726. 

If  there  be  truth  in  what  you  sing. 
Such  godlike  virtues  in  the  king ; 
A  minister^  so  fill'd  with  seal 
And  wisdom  for  the  commonweal ; 
If  he'  who  in  the  chair  presides, 
So  steadily  the  senate  guides ; 
If  others,  whom  you  make  your  theme, 
Are  seconds  in  the  glorious  scheme ; 
If  every  peer  whom  you  commend. 
To  worth  and  learning  be  a  friend; 
If  this  be  truth  as  you  attest, 
What  land  was  ever  half  ao  blest  I 
No  falsehood  now  among  the  great, 
And  tradesmen  now  no  longer  cheat : 
Now  on  the  bench  fair  Justice  shines ; 
Her  scale  to  neither  side  inclines : 
Now  Pride  and  Cruelty  are  flown, 
And  Mercy  here  exalts  her  throne ; 
For  such,  is  good  example's  power. 
It  does  its  office  every  hour. 
Where  governors  are  good  and  wise ; 
Or  else  the  truest  maxim  lies : 
For  so  we  find  all  ancient  sages 
Decree,  that,  ad  exemplum  regit. 
Through  all  the  realm  his  virtues  run, 
Ripening  and  kindling  like  the  sun. 
If  this  be  true,  then  how  much  more 
When  you  have  named  at  least  a  score 
Of  courtiers,  each  in  their  degree. 
If  possible,  as  good  as  he  1 

Or  take  it  in  a  di&rent  view. 
I  ask  (if  what  you  say  be  true) 
If  you  affirm  the  present  age 
Deserves  your  satire's  keenest  rage ; 
If  that  same  universal  passion 
With  every  vice  has  fill'd  the  nation : 
If  virtue  dares  not  venture  down 
A  single  step  beneath  the  crown ; 
If  clergymen,  to  show  their  wit. 
Praise  classics  more  than  holy  writ; 
If  bankrupts,  when  they  are  undone,* 
Into  the  senate-house  can  run. 


*  Wood's  rainons  project  vm   mpported  by  dr 
Walpole. 

^  The  absentees. 

*  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  afterwards  earl  of  OHbid. 

<  Sir  Spenocr  CompCon,  altera  aids  eari  orWUnisi*"^ 
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And  kU  their  rotes  at  such  a  rate 

As  will  retrieve  a  lost  estate ; 

If  law  be  such  a  partial  whore, 

To  spare  the  rich  and  plague  the  poor : 

If  these  be  of  all  crimes  the  worst. 

What  land  was  erer  half  so  eurs'd  1 

THE  DOG  AND  THIEF.     1728. 
Qi'OTH  the  thief  to  the  dog,  let  me  into  your  door, 

And  rU  give  you  these  delicate  bits.  [you're, 

Quoth  the  dog,  I  shall  then  be  more  yillaln  than 

And  besides  must  be  out  of  my  wits. 
Your  delicate  bits  will  not  serve  me  a  meal. 

But  my  master  each  day  gives  me  bread ; 
You'll  fly  when  you  get  what  you  came  here  to  steal. 

And  I  must  be  hang'd  in  your  stead. 

The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes  down, 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink ; 
Let  me  have  hut  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town. 

And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink. 
Ssy«  the  freeman,  your  guinea  to-night  would  be 

Your  offers  of  bribery  cease :  [spent; 

V\\  vote  for  my  landlord  to  whom  I  pay  rent. 

Or  else  I  may  forfeit  my  lease. 
From  London  they  come,  silly  people  to  chouse, 

Their  lands  and  their  faces  unknown : 
Who'd  vote  a  rogue  into  the  parliament-house, 
That  would  turn  a  man  out  of  his  own  1 


k  DIALOGUE  BETWEEN  MAD  MULLINIX 

AND  TIMOTHY.  1728. 
mvijro  Utoly  h«d  an  accaQnt  that  a  ontain  penon  of  some 
iitioction  swore  in  a  public  coffeehooM  tliat  mtrty  ahoald 
«v«r  di«  whlla  h«  lived  (although  it  liai  been  the  endeavour 
f  the  heet  and  wisest  among  ua  to  aboliah  tha  ridkaloas  ap- 
rilatiooa  of  Wbif  and  Tory,  and  entirely  to  turn  our  thoochtt 
t  the  good  of  oar  prince  and  eonstitutioo  in  church  and  stated 
hope  thoae  who  are  well-wisher*  to  our  oonntry  will  think 
ly  labour  not  ill  bertowed  in  givins  this  gentleman's  princi- 
'«•  the  proper  embellishments  which  they  deserve ;  ami  since 
Isd  MuIUnix  is  the  only  Tory  now  remaining  who  dares  own 
maolf  to  be  so.  I  hope  I  may  not  lie^censured  by  those  of  his 
uty  for  making  him  hold  a  dUlogne  with  one  of  less  eonse- 
icnct*  oo  th«  otlMT  side.  I  shall  not  venture  so  flsr  as  to  give 
e  christitn  nick-name  of  the  person  chiefly  concerned ;  lest  I 
ould  give  oflEence ;  tac  which  reason  I  shall  call  him  Timothy, 
d  leave  th«  rest  to  the  cosOecture  of  the  world."— /s(0//<- 
M'^r,  No.  8. 

M.  1  owTN,  'tis  not  my  hread  and  hutter» 
But  prithee,  Tim,  why  all  this  dutterl 
Why  ever  in  these  raging  fits, 
Damning  to  hell  the  Jacobites  1 
When,  if  you  search  the  kingdom  round. 
There's  hardly  twenty  to  he  fotmd  ; 
\o,  not  among  the  priests  and  friars— 

T.  'Twist  you  and  me,  O— d  d~n  the  liars ! 

M.  The  Tories  are  gone  every  man  over 
Fo  our  illustrious  house  of  Hanover; 
rVom  all  their  conduct  this  is  is  plain ; 
Ind  then — 

T.  6— d  d-— n  the  liars  again! 
)id  not  an  earl  but  lately  vote 
i*o  bring  in  (1  could  cut  his  throat) 
)ur  whole  accounts  of  public  debts  1 

M.  Lord!  how  this  frothy  coxcomb  frets !  [Ande, 

T.  Did  not  an  able  statesman  bishop 
his  dangerous  horrid  motion  dish  up 
s  popiah  craft  1  did  he  not  rail  on'tl 
bow  fire  and  fagot  in  the  tail  on't  1 
roving  the  earl  a  grand  oiFender, 
nd  in  a  plot  for  the  pretender ; 
liose  fleet,  'tis  all  our  friends'  opinion, 
'as  then  enobarking  at  Avignon  t 
M.  Theae  wrangling  Jars  of  Whig  and  Tory 
re  stale  and  worn  as  Troy-town  story : 
voi^    I* 


The  wrong,  'tis  certain,  yon  were  both  in. 

And  now  you  find  you  fought  for  nothing. 

Tour  faction,  when  their  game  was  new, 

Might  want  such  noisy  fools  as  you ; 

But  you,  when  all  the  show  is  past. 

Resolve  to  stand  it  out  the  last ; 

Like  Martin  Marrall,  gaping  on, 

Not  minding  when  the  song  is  done. 

When  all  the  bees  are  gone  to  settle. 

You  clatter  still  your  brasen  kettle. 

The  leaders  whom  you  listed  tmder 

Have  dropp'd  their  arms  and  seised  the  pi  tmder ; 

And  when  the  war  is  past  you  come 

To  rattle  in  their  ears  vour  drum : 

And  as  that  hateful  hideous  Grecian, 

Thersites,  (he  was  your  relation,) 

Was  more  abhorr'd  and  scom'd  by  those 

With  whom  he  served  than  by  his  foes : 

So  thou  art  grown  the  detestation 

Of  all  thy  party  through  the  nation : 

Thy  peevish  and  perpetual  teasing 

With  plots,  and  Jacobites,  and  treason. 

Thy  busy  never- meaning  face, 

Thy  screw'd-up  front,  thy  state  grimacey 

Thy  formal  nods,  important  sneers. 

Thy  whisperings  foisted  in  all  ears, 

(Which  are,  whatever  you  may  think. 

But  nonsense  wrapp'd  up  in  a  stink,) 

Have  made  thy  presence,  in  a  true  sense. 

To  thy  own  side,  so  d — n'd  a  nuisance. 

That  when  they  have  you  in  their  eye. 

As  if  the  devil  drove,  they  fly. 

T.  My  good  friend  Mullinix,  forbear ; 
I  vow  to  G — ,  you're  too  severe : 
If  it  could  ever  yet  be  known 
I  took  advice,  except  my  own. 

It  should  be  yours ;  hut,  d — ^n  my  blood ! 

I  must  pursue  the  public  good  : 

The  faction  (is  it  not  notorious  1) 

Keck  at  the  memory  of  Glorious  :^ 

'Tis  true ;  nor  need  1  to  be  told 

My  quondam  friends  are  grown  so  cold 

That  scarce  a  creature  can  be  foimd 

To  prance  with  me  his  statue  round. 

The  public  safety,  I  foresee. 

Henceforth  depends  alone  on  me ; 

And  while  this  vital  breath  I  blow, 

Or  from  above  or  from  below, 

I'll  sputter,  swagger,  curse,  and  rail, 

The  Tories'  terror,  scourge,  and  flail. 
M.  Tim,  you  mistake  the  matter  quite ; 

The  Tories !  you  are  their  delight ; 

And  should  vou  act  a  difierent  part. 

Be  grave  and  wise,  'twould  break  their  heart. 

Whv,  Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 

And  oflen  see  a  puppet-show : 

Observe  the  audience  b  in  pain 

While  Pimch  is  hid  behind  the  scene  ; 

But,  when  they  hear  his  rusty  voice. 

With  what  impatience  they  rejoice ! 

And  then  they  value  not  two  straws 

How  Solomon  decides  the  cause. 

Which  the  true  mother,  which  pretender ; 

Nor  listen  to  the  witch  of  Endor. 

Should  Fanstus  with  the  devil  behind  him 

Enter  the  stage,  they  never  mind  him : 

If  Punch,  to  stir  their  fancy  shows 

In  at  the  door  his  monstrous  nose, 

Then  sudden  draws  it  back  again ; 

O  what  a  pleasure  mlx'd  with  pain  I 

"ton  every  moment  think  an  age 

Till  he  appears  upon  the  stage : 
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And  first  hia  bum  you  see  him  clap 
Upon  the  queen  of  Sheba's  lap ; 
Tbe  duke  of  Lorraine  drew  his  sword  ; 
Punch  roaring  ran,  and  running  roar'd^ 
Heyiles  all  people  in  his  jargon. 
And  sold  the  king  of  Spain  a  bargain  ; 
St.  George  himself  he  plays  the  wag  oni 
And  mounts  astride  upon  the  dragon ; 
He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks, 
Yet  cannot  leave  his  roguish  tricks ; 
In  every  action  thrusts  his  noise ; 
The  reason  why  no  mortal  knows : 
In  doleful  scenes  that  break  our  heart* 
Punch  comes  like  you  and  lets  a  fart. 
There's  not  a  puppet  made  of  wood 
But  what  would  hang  him  if  they  could ; 
While,  teasing  all,  by  all  he*s  teased, 
How  well  are  the  spectators  pleased  I 
Who  in  the  motion  hare  no  share, 
But  purely  come  to  hear  and  stare ; 
Have  no  concern  for  Sabra's  sake, 
Which  gets  the  better,  saint  or  snake, 
Pronded  Punch  (for  there's  the  jest) 
Be  soundly  maul'd,  and  plague  the  rest. 

Thus,  Tim,  philosophers  suppose 
The  world  consists  of  puppet-shows ; 
Where  petulant  conceited  fellows 
Perform  the  part  of  Punchinelloes : 
So  at  this  booth  which  we  call  Dublin, 
Tim,  tbou'rt  the  Punch  to  stir  up  trouble  in : 
You  wriggle,  fidge,  and  make  a  rout, 
Put  all  your  broUier  puppets  out. 
Run  on  in  a  perpetual  round, 
To  tease,  perplex,  disturb,  confound  ; 
Intrude  with  monkey  grin  and  clatter 
To  interrupt  all  serious  matter ; 
Are  grown  the  nuisance  of  your  clan, 
Who  hate  and  scorn  you  to  a  man  : 
But  then  the  lookers-on,  the  Tories, 
You  still  divert  with  merry  stories, 
They  would  consent  that  all  the  crew 
Were  haug'd  before  they'd  part  with  you. 
But  tell  me,  Tim,  upon  the  spot, 
By  all  this  toil  what  baat  thou  goti 
If  Tories  must  have  all  the  sport, 
I  fear  you'll  be  disgraced  at  court. 

T.  Got  1  D — ^n  my  blood !  I  frank  my  letters, 
Walk  to  my  place  before  my  betters ; 
And,  simple  as  I  now  stand  here. 
Expect  in  time  to  be  a  peer.—' 
Got  1  D— n  me !  why  I  got  my  will ! 
Ne'er  hold  my  peace,  and  ne'er  stand  still : 
I  fart  with  twenty  ladies  by ; 
They  call  me  beast;  and  what  care  1 1 
I  bravely  call  the  Tories  Jacks 
And  sons  of  whores — ^behind  their  backs. 
But  could  you  bring  me  once  to  think 
That  when  I  strut,  and  stare,  and  stink. 
Revile  and  slander,  fume  and  storm. 
Betray,  make  oath,  impeach,  inform, 
With  such  a  constant  loyal  seal 
To  serve  myself  and  commonweal. 
And  fret  the  Tories'  soul  to  death, 
I  did  but  lose  my  precious  breath ; 
And,  when  I  damn  my  soul  to  plague  em. 
Am,  as  you  tell  me,  but  their  May-game ; 
Consume  my  vitals !  they  shall  know 
I  am  not  to  be  treated  so ; 
I'd  rather  hang  myself  by  half 
Than  give  those  rascals  cause  to  laugh. 
But  how,  my  friend,  can  I  endure,  * 

Once  so  renown'd,  to  live  obscure  1 
No  little  boys  and  girls  to  cry, 
«*  There's  nimble  Tim  a-passing  by  V 


No  more  my  dear  delightful  way  tread 
Of  keeping  up  a  part  v  hatred  1 
Will  none  the  Tory  dogs  pursue, 
When  through  the  streets  I  crv  hsllool 
Must  all  my  d — ^n  me's !  bloods  and  wounds! 
Pass  only  now  for  empty  soundsl 
Shall  Tory  rascals  be  elected, 
Although  I  swear  them  disaffected  1 
And  when  I  roar,  '*  a  plot,  a  plot !" 
Will  our  own  party  mind  me  not  t 
So  qualified  to  swear  and  lie, 
Will  they  not  trust  me  for  a  spy  1 

Dear  Mullinix,  your  good  advice 
I  beg ;  you  see  the  case  is  nice : 

0  !  were  I  equal  in  renown. 

Like  Uiee  to  please  this  thankless  town ! 
Or  bless'd  with  such  engaging  parts 
To  win  the  tmant  schoolboys'  hearts ! 
Thy  virtues  meet  their  just  reward. 
Attended  by  the  sable  guard. 
Charm'd  by  thy  voice,  tbe  'prentice  drops 
The  snowball  destined  at  thy  chaps ; 
Thy  graceful  steps,  and  colonel's  air. 
Allure  the  cinder-picking  fair. 

M.     No  more — in  mark  of  true  aflectioOi 

1  take  thee  under  my  protection ; 
Your  parts  are  good,  'tis  not  denied; 
I  vrish  they  had  been  well  applied. 
But  now  observe  my  counsel,  (viz.) 
Adapt  your  habit  to  your  phis ; 
You  must  no  longer  thus  equip  ye, 
As  Horace  saj-s  qpUti  eph^ppia; 
(There's  Latin,  too,  that  you  may  see 
How  much  improved  by  Dr.  — -) 

I  have  a  coat  at  home,  that  yon  may  try : 
'Tis  just  like  this,  which  hangs  by  geometry; 
My  hat  has  much  the  nicer  air ; 
Your  block  will  fit  it  to  a  hair ; 
That  wig,  I  would  not  for  the  world 
Have  it  so  formal  and  so  curl'd ; 
'Twill  be  so  oily  and  so  sleek 
When  I  have  lain  in  it  a  week. 
You'll  find  it  well  prepared  to  take 
The  figure  of  toupee  and  snake. 
Thus  dress'd  alike  from  top  to  toe. 
That  which  is  which  'tis  hard  to  know, 
When  first  in  public  we  appear, 
I'll  lead  the  van,  you  keep  the  rear : 
Be  careful,  as  you  walk  behind ; 
Use  all  the  talents  of  your  mind ; 
Be  studious  well  to  imitate 
My  portly  motion,  mien,  and  gait ; 
Mark  my  address,  and  leam  my  style. 
When  to  look  scornful,  when  to  smile ; 
Nor  sputter  out  your  oaths  so  fiut. 
But  keep  your  swearing  to  the  lasL 
Then  at  our  leisure  we'll  be  witty. 
And  in  the  streets  divert  the  city ; 
The  ladies  from  the  windows  gaping, 
The  children  all  our  motions  aping. 
Your  conversation  to  refine, 
I'll  take  you  to  some  friends  of  mine, 
Choice  spirits,  who  employ  their  parts 
To  mend  the  world  by  useful  arts ; 
Some  cleansing  hollow  tubes,  to  spy 
Direct  the  senith  of  the  sky ; 
Some  have  the  city  in  their  care. 
From  noxious  steams  to  purge  the  air ; 
Some  teach  us  in  these  dangerous  days 
How  to  walk  upright  in  our  ways; 
Some  whose  retorming  hands  engage 
To  lash  the  lewdness  of  the  age ; 
Some  for  the  public  service  go 
Perpetual  envoys  to  and  fro : 
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Whose  tbie  heads  support  the  weight 

Of  twenty  ministers  of  sUte. 

We  scorn,  for  wwit  of  talk,  to  Jabber 

Of  parties  o'er  our  bonnyclabber  j 

Nor  are  we  studious  to  inquire. 

Who  Totes  for  manors,  who  for  hire : 

Our  care  is,  to  improve  the  mind 

With  what  concerns  all  humankind ; 

The  various  scenes  of  mortal  life ; 

Who  beats  her  husband,  who  his  wifo ; 

Or  how  the  bully  at  a  stroke 

Knock'd  down  the  boy,  the  lantern  broke. 

One  tells  the  rise  of  cheese  and  oatmeal ; 

Another  when  he  got  a  hot  meal ; 

One  gives  advice  in  proverbs  old, 

Instructs  us  how  to  tame  a  scold ; 

One  shows  how  bravely  Andouin  died. 

And  at  the  gallows  all  denied ; 

How  by  the  almanac  'tis  clear 

That  herrings  will  be  cheap  this  year. 

T.  Dear  MuUinix,  I  now  lament 
My  precious  time  so  long  misspent, 
By  nature  meant  for  nobler  ends : 
O,  introduce  me  to  your  friends ! 
For  whom  by  birth  I  was  design'd, 
TUl  politics  debased  my  mind ; 
I  give  myself  entire  to  you ; 
G— d  d— n  the  Whigs  and  Tories  too ! 


TIM  AND  THE  FABLES. 
Mr  meaning  will  be  best  unravell'd 
When  I  premise  that  Tim  has  traveled. 
In  Lucas's  by  cbance  there  lay 
The  Fables  writ  by  Mr.  Gay. 
Tim  set  the  volume  on  a  table, 
Read  over  here  and  there  a  fable : 
And  found,  as  he  the  pages  twirl'd, 
The  Monkey  who  bad  seen  the  World : 
(For  Tonson  had,  to  help  the  sale, 
Prefix'd  a  out  to  every  tale.) 
The  monkey  was  completely  dress'd, 
The  beau  in  all  his  airs  express'd. 
Tim,  with  surprise  and  pleasure  staring. 
Ran  to  the  glass,  and  then  comparing 
His  own  sweet  figure  with  the  print, 
Distinguish'd  every  feature  in't. 
The  twist,  the  squeeie,  the  rump,  the  fidge  in  all. 
Just  as  they  look'd  in  the  original. 
•«  By  — ,"  says  Tim,  and  let  a  f— t, 
*'  This  graver  understood  his  art. 
'Tis  a  true  copy,  I'll  say  that  for't; 
I  well  remember  when  I  sat  for't 
My  very  face,  at  first  I  knew  it; 
Just  in  this  dress  the  painter  drew  iL" 
Tim,  with  his  likeness  deeply  smitten. 
Would  read  what  underneath  was  written, 
The  merry  tale,  with  moral  grave ; 
He  now  began  to  storm  and  rave : 
"  The  cursed  villain  S  now  I  see 
This  was  a  libel  meant  at  me : 
These  scribblers  grow  so  bold  of  late 
Against  us  ministers  of  state ! 
Such  Jaeobites  as  he  deserve— 
D— n  me!  I  say  they  ought  to  starve." 


TOM  MULLINIX  AND  DICK. 
Tom  and  Dick  had  equal  fame. 

And  both  had  equal  knowledge ; 
Tom  could  write  and  spell  bis  name, 

But  Dick  had  seen  the  college. 
Dick  a  coaoomb,  Tom  was  mad, 

And  both  alike  diverting ; 


Tom  was  held  the  merrier  Ud, 
But  Dick  the  best  at  f—g. 

Dick  would  cock  his  nose  in  scorn. 
But  Tom  was  kind  and  loving  ; 

Tom  a  footboy  bred  and  bom, 
But  Dick  was  from  an  oven. 

Dick  could  neatlv  dance  a  jig, 
But  Tom  was  best  at  borees ; 

Tom  would  pray  for  every  Whig, 
And  Dick  curse  all  the  Tories. 

Dick  would  make  a  woful  noise. 
And  scold  at  an  election ; 

Tom  huzza'd  the  blackguard  boys, 
And  held  them  in  subjection. 

Tom  could  move  with  lordly  grace, 
Dick  nimbly  akipp'd  the  gutter ; 

Tom  could  talk  with  solemn  face. 
But  Dick  could  better  sputter. 

Dick  was  come  to  high  renown 
Since  he  commenced  physician  ; 

Tom  was  held  by  all  the  town 
The  deeper  politician. 

Tom  had  the  genteeler  swing. 
His  hat  could  nicely  put  on ; 

Dick  knew  better  how  to  swing 
His  cane  upon  a  button. 

Dick  for  repartee  was  fit. 
And  Tom  for  deep  discerning ; 

Dick  was  thought  the  brighter  wit. 
But  Tom  had  better  learning. 

Dick  with  zealous  noes  and  ayes 
Could  roar  as  loud  as  Btentor, 

In  the  house  'tis  all  he  says ; 
But  Tom  is  eloquenter. 

DICK,  A  MAGGOT. 

As  when,  from  rooting  in  a  bin, 

All  powder'd  o'er  from  tail  to  chin, 

A  lively  maggfot  sallies  out. 

You  know  him  by  his  hazel  snout : 

So  when  the  grandson  of  his  irrandsire 

Forth  issuing  wriggling,  Dick  Drawcansir, 

With  powder'd  rump  and  back  and  side. 

You  cannot  blanch  his  tawny  hide ; 

For  'tis  beyond  the  power  of  meal 

The  gipsy  visage  to  conceal ; 

For,  as  he  shakes  his  wainscot  chaps, 

Down  every  mealy  atom  drops, 

And  leaves  the  tartar  phiz  in  show. 

Like  a  fresh  t—d  just  dropp'd  on  snow. 

CLAD  ALL  IN  BROWN.    TO  DICK. 
Foulest  brute  that  stinks  below. 

Why  in  this  brown  dost  thou  appear  1 
For  would'st  thou  make  a  fouler  show. 
Thou  must  go  naked  all  the  year. 
Fresh  from  the  mud  a  wallowing  sow 
Would  then  be  not  so  brown  as  thou. 
'Tis  not  the  coat  that  looks  so  dun, 

His  hide  emits  a  foulness  out ; 
Not  one  jot  better  looks  the  sun 
Seen  from  behind  a  dirty  clout. 
So  t — ds  within  a  glass  enclose. 
The  glass  will  seem  as  brown  as  those. 

Thou  now  one  heap  of  foulness  art. 

All  outward  and  within  is  foul : 
Condensed  filth  in  every  part^ 
Thy  body's  clothed  like  thy  soul : 
Thy  soul,  which  through  thy  hide  of  buff 
Scarce  glimmers  like  a  djing  snuff. 
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Old  carted  bawdt  such  garments  wear. 

When  pelted  all  with  dirt  they  shine ; 
Such  their  exalted  bodies  are, 

As  shrivell'd  and  as  black  as  thine. 
If  thou  wert  in  a  cart,  I  fear 
Thou  would'st  be  pelted  worse  than  they're. 

Tet,  when  we  see  thee  thus  array'd, 
The  neighbours  think  it  is  but  just 
That  thou  should'st  take  an  honest  trade 
And  weekly  carry  out  the  dust. 
Of  cleanly  houses  who  will  doubt. 
When  Dick  cries  *•  Dust  to  carry  out !" 


DICK'S  VARIETY. 
Dull  uniformity  in  fools 
I  hate,  who  gape  and  sneer  by  rules ; 
You,  Mullinix,  and  slobbering  C — 
Who  erery  day  and  hour  the  tame  are  ; 
That  Tulgar  talent  I  despise 
Of  p— g  in  the  rabble's  eyes. 
And  when  I  listen  to  the  noise 
Of  idiots  roaring  to  the  boys ; 
To  better  judgment  still  submitting, 
I  own  I  see  but  little  wit  in : 
Such  pastimes,  when  our  taste  is  nice. 
Can  please  at  most  but  once  or  twice. 

But  then  consider  Dick,  you'll  find 
His  genius  of  superior  kind  ; 
He  nerer  muddles  in  the  diit. 
Nor  scours  the  streets  without  a  shirt ; 
Though  Dick,  I  dare  presume  to  say. 
Could  do  such  feats  as  well  as  they. 
Dick  I  could  yenture  eyerywhere, 
Let  the  boys  pelt  him  if  they  dare ; 
He'd  haye  them  tried  at  the  assizes 
For  priests  and  Jesuits  in  disguises ; 
Swear  they  were  with  the  Swedes  at  Bender, 
And  listing  troops  for  the  pretender. 

But  Dick  can  f— t,  and  dance,  and  frisk. 
No  other  monkey  half  so  brisk  ; 
Now  has  the  speaker  by  his  ears. 
Next  moment  in  the  house  of  peers ; 
Now  scolding  at  my  lady  Eustace, 
Or  thrashing  baby  in  her  new  stays. 
Presto !  begone ;  with  t'other  hop 
He's  powdering  in^a  barber's  shop ; 
Now  at  the  antechamber  thrusting 
His  nose,  to  get  the  circle  just  in  ; 
And  damns  his  blood  that  in  the  rear 
He  sees  a  single  Tory  there  : 
Then  woe  be  to  my  lord-lieutenant. 
Again  he'll  tell  him,  and  again  on*t. 


TRAULUS.    PARTI. 

A   DIALOGUE   BETWEEN  TOM   AND   ROBIN.*      1730. 

Tom.  Say,  Robin,  what  can  Traulus*'  mean 
By  bellowing  thus  against  the  dean  1 
Why  does  he  call  him  paltry  scribbler. 
Papist,  and  Jacobite,  and  libeller, 
Yet  cannot  proye  a  single  fact  1 

Robin.  Forgiye  him,  Tom  :  his  head  is  crack'd. 

T.  What  mischief  can  the  dean  haye  done  him. 
That  Traulus  calls  for  yengeance  on  him  1 
Why  must  he  sputter,  sprawl,  and  slayer  it 
In  yain  against  the  people's  fiiyourite  1 
Reyile  that  nation-saying  paper 
Which  gaye  the  dean  the  name  of  Drapier  1 

R  Why,  Tom,  I  think  the  case  is  plain  ; 
Party  and  spleen  hsTe  tum'd  his  brain. 

•  Son  of  the  rev.  Dr,  Charles  Lejloy . 
^  Lord  Allm. 


T.  Such  friendship  nerer  man  profcsi'd. 
The  dean  was  never  so  caressed ; 
For  Traulus  long  his  rancour  nuned. 
Till,  God  knows  why,  at  last  it  bant 
That  clumsy  outside  of  a  porter. 
How  could  it  thus  conceal  a  courtier  1 

R.  I  own  appearances  are  bad ; 
Yet  still  insist  Uie  man  is  mad. 

T.  Yet  many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam  knows 
How  to  distinguish  friends  from  foes; 
And  though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wUdly  flings  his  filth  about. 
He  still  has  gratitude  and  sap'enoe. 
To  spare  the  folks  that  giye  him  ha'pence; 
Nor  in  their  eyes  at  random  p— es, 
But  turns  aside  like  mad  Ulysses ; 
While  Traulus  all  his  ordure  scatters 
To  foul  the  man  he  chiefly  flatters. 
Whence  comes  these  inconsistent  fital 

R.  Why,  Tom,  the  man  has  lost  his  wits. 

T.  Agreed  :  and  yet,  when  Towier  snapi 
At  people's  heels,  with  frothy  chaps, 
Hangs  down  his  head,  and  drops  hia  ttil, 
To  say  he's  mad  will  not  ayail ; 
The  neighbours  all  cry  **  Shoot  him  desd, 
Hang,  drown,  or  knock  him  on  the  hesd." 
So  Traulus,  when  he  first  harangued, 
I  wonder  why  he  was  not  hang'd ; 
For  of  the  two,  without  dispute, 
Towzer's  the  less  offensiye  brute. 

R.  Tom,  you  mistake  the  matter  quite ; 
Your  barking  curs  will  seldom  bite ; 
And  though  you  hear  him  stat-tut-tnt-ter, 
He  barks  as  fast  as  he  can  utter. 
He  prates  in  spite  of  all  impediment, 
While  none  belieyes  that  what  he  said  be  dcuI; 
Puts  in  his  finger  and  his  thumb 
To  grope  for  words,  and  out  they  come. 
He  calls  you  rogue ;  there's  nothing  in  it, 
He  fiiwns  upon  you  in  a  minute : 
**  Begs  leaye  to  rail,  but,  d— n  his  blood! 
He  only  meant  it  for  your  good : 
His  friendship  was  exactly  timed. 
He  shot  before  your  foes  were  primed : 
By  this  contriyance,  Mr.  Dean, 
By  G— d !  I'll  bring  yon  off  as  elesn— " 
Then  let  him  use  you  e'er  so  rough, 
"  'Twas  all  for  love,"  and  that's  enongb. 
But,  though  he  sputter  through  a  sessioOf 
It  neyer  makes  the  least  impression : 
Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes. 
With  no  effect  on  friends  or  foes. 

T.  The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 

Can  set  the  mastiff  on  your  back. 
I  own  his  madness  is  a  jest, 
If  that  were  all.     But  he's  possess'd 
Incarnate  with  a  thousand  imps. 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps; 
Who  o*er  each  string  and  wire  pnttde, 
Fill  eyery  pipe,  each  motion  guide ; 
Directing  eyery  yice  we  find 
In  Scripture  to  the  devil  assign'd ; 
Sent  from  the  dark  infernal  region. 
In  him  they  lodge,  and  make  him  legion* 
Of  brethren  he's  a  false  accuser ; 
A  slanderer,  traitor,  and  seducer ; 
A  &wnlng,  base,  trepanning  liar; 
The  marks  pecuUar  of  his  sire. 
Or,  grant  him  but  a  drone  at  best ; 
A  drone  can  raise  a  hornet's  nest. 
The  dean  had  felt  their  stings  before; 
And  must  their  malice  ne*er  give  o*er  1 
Still  swarm  and  buss  about  his  nose ! 
But  Ireland's  friends  ne'er  wanted  foei. 
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A  pftlriot  is  a  dftngerous  pott, 
When  wmnted  by  his  country  most; 
Peirersely  comes  in  evil  times, 
Where  yirtues  are  imputed  crimes. 
His  guilt  is  clear,  the  prooft  are  pregnani ; 
A  traitor  to  the  vices  regnant. 

What  spirit,  since  the  world  began, 
Could  always  bear  to  strive  with  man  1 
Which  God  pronounced  he  never  would. 
And  soon  convinced  them  by  a  flood. 
Yet  still  the  dean  on  freedom  raves ; 
His  spirit  always  strives  with  slaves. 
'Tia  time  at  last  to  spare  his  ink. 
And  let  them  rot,  or  hang,  or  sink. 


TRAULUS.    PART  II. 

Traulcs,  of  amphibious  breed, 
Motley  fruit  of  mongrel  seed ; 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  sire  exhaled  from  dung : 
Think  on  every  vice  in  both, 
Look  on  him,  and  see  their  growth. 

View  him  on  the  mother's  side, 
Fill'd  with  falsehood,  spleen,  and  pride; 
Positive  and  overbearing, 
Changing  stiU,  and  still  adhering ; 
Spiteful,  peevish,  rude,  untoward. 
Fierce  in  tongue,  in  heart  a  coward ; 
Reputation  ever  tearing. 
Ever  dearest  friendship  swearing ; 
Judgment  weak,  and  passion  strong. 
Always  various,  always  wrong ; 
Provocation  never  waits, 
Where  he  loves,  or  where  he  hates  ; 
Talks  whate'er  comes  in  his  head ; 
Wishes  it  were  all  unsaid. 

Let  me  now  the  vices  trace. 
From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  could  give  the  looby  such  airsi 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers  t 
Herald,  lend  the  Iduse  an  answer 
From  his  aiamia  and  grandsire : 
This  was  dexterous  at  his  trowel, 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well : 
Hence  the  greasy  clumsy  mien 
In  his  dress  and  figure  seen ; 
Hence  the  mean  and  sordid  soul, 
Like  his  body,  rank  and  ibul ; 
Hence  that  wild  suspicious  peep. 
Like  a  rogue  that  steals  a  sheep ; 
Hence  he  leam'd  the  butcher's  guile. 
How  to  cut  your  throat  and  smUe ; 
Like  a  butcher,  doom'd  for  life 
In  his  mouth  to  wear  his  knife : 
Hence  he  draws  his  daily  food 
From  his  tenants'  vital  blood. 
Lastly,  let  his  gifts  be  tried, 
Borrow'd  from  the  mason's  side : 
Some  perhaps  may  think  him  able 
In  the  state  to  build  a  Babel, 
Could  we  place  him  in  a  station 
To  destroy  the  old  foundation. 
True  indeed  I  should  be  gladder 
Could  be  learn  to  mount  a  ladder : 
May  he  at  his  latter  end 
Mount  alive  and  dead  descend ! 
In  him  tell  me  which  prevail, 
Female  vices  most,  or  male  t 
What  produced  him,  can  you  tell  Y 
Human  race,  or  imps  of  hell  t 


A  FABLE  OF  THE  LION  AND  OTHER 

BEASTS. 

One  time  a  mighty  plague  did  pester 

All  beasts  domestic  and  sylvester. 

The  doctors  all  in  concert  join'd. 

To  see  if  they  the  cause  could  find ; 

And  tried  a  world  of  remedies. 

But  none  could  conquer  the  disease. 

The  Lion  in  this  consternation 

Sends  out  his  royal  proclamation, 

To  all  his  loving  subjects  greeting, 

Appointing  them  a  solemn  meeting  :^ 

And  when  they're  gather'd  round  his  den, 

He  spoke, — My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  hope  you're  met  full  of  the  sense 

Of  this  devouring  pestilence ; 

For  sure  such  heavy  punishment 

On  common  crimes  is  rarely  sent ; 

It  must  be  some  important  cause. 

Some  great  infraction  of  the  laws. 

Then  let  us  search  our  consciences. 

And  every  one  his  faults  confess : 

Let's  Judge  from  biggest  to  the  least, 

That  he  that  is  the  foulest  besst 

May  for  a  sacrifice  be  given 

To  stop  the  wrath  of  angry  Heaven. 

And  since  no  one  is  free  from  sin, 

I  with  myself  will  first  begin. 

I  have  done  many  a  thing  that's  ill 

From  a  propensity  to  kill. 

Slain  many  an  ox,  and,  what  is  worse, 
Have  murder'd  many  a  gallant  horse ; 
Robb'd  woods  and  fens,  and,  like  a  glutton. 
Devoured  whole  flocks  of  lamb  and  mutton; 
Nay,  sometimes,  for  I  dare  not  lie, 
The  shepherd  went  for  company. — 
He  had  gone  on,  but  chancellor  Fox 

Stands  up ^What  signifies  an  oxt 

What  signifies  a  horse  1     Such  things 

Are  honour'd  when  made  sport  for  kings. 

Then  for  the  sheep,  those  foolish  cattle. 

Not  fit  for  courage  or  for  battle ; 

And  being  tolerable  meat, 

They*re  fit  for  nothing  but  to  eat. 

The  shepherd  too,  young  enemy, 

Deserves  no  better  destiny. 

Sir,  sir,  your  conscience  is  too  nice ; 

Hunting's  a  princely  exercise : 

And  those,  being  all  your  subjects  bom, 

Just  when  you  please  are  to  be  torn. 

And,  if  sir,  this  will  not  content  ye, 

We'U  vote  it  nemine  comtradicektb. 

Thus  after  him  they  all  confess 

They  had  been  rogues,  some  more  some  less ; 

And  yet  by  little  riight  excuses 

They  all  get  clear  of  great  abuses. 

The  Bear,  the  Tiger,  beasts  of  fiight. 

And  all  that  could  but  stratch  and  bite. 

Nay  e'en  the  Cat,  of  wicked  nature, 

That  kills  in  sport  her  fellow-creature. 

Went  scot-free ;  but  his  gravity, 

An  Ass  of  stupid  memory, 

Confess'd,  as  he  went  to  a  fair. 

His  back  half  broke  with  wooden- ware, 

Chancing  unluckily  to  pass 

By  a  churchyard  full  of  good  grass, 

Finding  they'd  open  left  the  gate, 

He  ventured  in,  stoop'd  down  and  eat  Tate]. 

Hold,  says  Judge  Wolf,  such  are  the  crimes 

•   Have  brought  upon  us  these  sad  times, 
'Twas  sacrilege,  and  this  vile  Ass 
Shall  die  for  eating  holy  grass. 
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ON  THE  IRISH  BISHOPS.     1731. 

Old  Latimer  preaching  did  fairly  describe 

A  bishop  who  ruled  all  the  rest  of  his  tribe  ; 

And  who  is  this  bishop  f  and  where  does  he  dwell  1 

Why  truly  'tis  Satan,  archbishop  of  helU 

And  he  was  a  primate,  and  he  wore  a  mitrog 

Surrounded  with  jewels  of  sulphur  and  nitre. 

How  nearly  this  bishop  our  bishops  resembles  I 

But  he  has  the  odds,  who  belieTes  and  who  trembles. 

Could  you  see  his  grim  grace,  for  a  pound  to  a  penny, 

Tou*d  swear  it  must  be  the  baboon  of  Kilkenny  :* 

Poor  Satan  will  think  the  comparison  odious, 

I  wish  I  could  find  him  out  one  more  commodious ; 

But,  this  I  am  sure,  the  most  reTerend  old  dragon 

Has  got  on  the  bench  many  bishops  sufiragan ; 

And  all  men  beliere  he  resides  there  incoff., 

To  giTC  them  by  turns  an  invisible  jog. 

Our  bishops,  puff*d  up  with  wealth  and  with  pride, 

To  hell  on  the  backs  of  the  clergy  would  ride. 

They  mounted  and  labour'd  with  whip  and  with  spur. 

In  vain — for  the  devil  a  parson  would  stir. 

So  the  commons  unhorsed  them ;  and  this  was  their 

doom, 
On  their  crosiers  to  ride  like  a  witch  on  a  broom. 
Though  they  gallop'd  so  fast,  on  the  road  you  may 

find  'em, 
And  have  left  us  but  three  out  of  twenty  behind  *em. 
Lord  Boltons  good  grace,  lord  Carr,  and  lord  Howard,^ 
In  spite  of  the  devi^  would  still  be  untoward : 
They  came  of  good  kindred,  and  could  not  endure 
Their  former  companions  should  beg  at  their  door. 

When  Christ  was  betrayed  to  Pilate  the  pretor. 
Of  a  dozen  apostles  but  one  proved  a  traitor : 
One  traitor  alone,  and  faithful  eleven ; 
But  we  can  afibrd  you  six  traitors  in  seven. 

What  a  clutter  with  clippings,  dividings,  and  cleav- 
ings! 
And  the  clergy,  forsooth,  must  take  up  with  their  leav- 
ings; 
If  making  divisions  was  all  their  intent. 
They've  done  it,  we  thank  them,  but  not  as  they 

meant ; 
And  so  may  such  bishops  for  ever  divide, 
That  no  honest  heathen  would  be  on  their  side. 
How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  first. 
Those  splitters  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst ! 

Now  hear  an  allusion : — A  mitre,  you  know. 
Is  divided  above,  but  united  below. 
If  this  you  consider  our  emblem  is  right ; 
The  bishops  divide,  but  the  clergy  unite. 
Should  the  bottom  be  split,  our  bishops  would  dread 
That  the  mitre  would  never  stick  &st  on  their  head : 
And  yet  they  have  leam'd  the  chief  art  of  a  sovereign, 
As  Machiavel  taught  them,  *'  divide  and  ye  govern." 
But  courage,  my  lords,  though  it  cannot  be  said 
That  one  cloven  tohgue  ever  sat  on  your  head ; 
1*11  hold  you  a  groat  (and  I  wish  I  could  see*t), 
If  your  stockings  were  off*,  you  could  showcloven  feet. 

But  hold,  cry  the  bishops,  and  give  us  fair  play; 
Before  you  condemn  us,  hear  what  we  can  say. 
What  truer  affections  could  ever  be  shown 
Than  saving  your  souls  by  damning  our  own  1 
And  have  we  not  practised  all  methods  to  gain  you ; 
With  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  of  the  tithe  to  maintain  you ; 
Provided  a  fund  for  building  your  spitals  1 
Tou  are  only  to  live  four  years  without  victuals. 

Content,  my  good  lords ;  but  let  us  change  hands ; 
First  take  you  our  tithes,  and  give  us  your  lands. 
So  God  bless  the  church  and  three  of  our  mitres ; 
And  God  bless  the  commons,  for  biting  the  biters ! 

■  The  bUhap  of  Onnry. 

^  Dr.  Tbeophilua  Bolton  wan  archbishop  of  Cuhell  from  17S9 
to  1744 :  Dr.  Cliarles  Carr,  bishop  of  Rillaloe  from  1716  to 
17S«  ;  and  Dr.  Robert  Howard,  biahop  of  Elphin  (h>ni  17SB  to 
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HORACE,  BOOK  IV.  ODE  XiX. 

ADDRESSED  TO  HVMPBEY   PEENCH,    ESQ.,  LiTl  UVIO 
MATOS   OP   DCBLIir. 

Patbon  of  the  tuneful  throng, 

O  !  too  nice  and  too  severe  I 
Think  not  that  my  country  song 

Shall  displease  thy  honest  ear. 

Chosen  strains  I  proudly  bring, 
Which  the  Muses'  saa«d  choir. 

When  they  gods  and  heroes  sing, 
Dictate  to  th*  harmonious  lyre. 

Ancient  Homer,  princely  bard  I 
Just  precedence  still  maintains. 

With  sacred  rapture  still  are  heanl 
Theban  Pindar's  lofty  strains* 

Still  the  old  triumphant  song. 
Which,  when  hated  tyrants  fell. 

Great  Alceus  boldly  sung, 
Warns,  instructs,  and  pleases  well. 

Nor  has  Timers  all-darkening  shade 

In  obscure  oblivion  pressa 
What  Anacreon  laugh'd  and  play*d  ; 

Gay  Anacreon,  drunken  priest ! 

Gentle  Sappho,  love-sick  muse. 
Warms  the  heart  with  amorous  fire ; 

Still  her  tenderest  notes  infuse 
Melting  rapture,  soft  desire. 

Beauteous  Helen,  young  and  gay. 

By  a  painted  fopling  won. 
Went  not  first,  fair  nymph,  astray. 

Fondly  pleased  to  be  undone. 

Nor  young  Teucer's  slaughtering  bow. 
Nor  bold  Hector's  dreaidful  sword. 

Alone  the  terrors  of  the  foe, 

Sow'd  the  field  with  hostile  blood. 

Many  valiant  chiefii  of  old 

Greatly  lived  and  died  before 
Agamemnon,  Grecian  bold, 

Waged  the  ten  years'  famous  war. 

But  their  names,  unsung,  unwept. 

Unrecorded,  lost  and  gone. 
Long  in  endless  night  have  slept. 

And  shall  now  no  more  be  known. 

Virtue,  which  the  poet's  care 
Has  not  well  consigned  to  faose. 

Lies,  as  in  the  sepulchre 
Some  old  king,  without  a  name. 

But,  O  Humphry,  great  and  free, 
While  my  tuneful  songs  are  read, 

Old  forgetful  Time  on  thee 
Dark  oblivion  ne'er  shall  spread. 

When  the  deep-cut  notes  shall  hda 
On  the  mouldering  Parian  stone. 

On  the  brass  no  more  be  read 
The  perishing  inscription ; 

Forgotten  all  the  enemies. 

Envious  G  n*s  cursed  spite. 

And  P— — I's  derogating  lies. 
Lost  and  sunk  in  Stygian  night ; 

Still  thy  labour  and  thy  care. 
What  for  Dublin  thou  hast  done. 

In  full  lustre  shall  appear. 
And  outshine  th'  unclouded  sun. 

Large  thy  mind,  and  not  untried, 

For  Hibemia  now  doth  stand, 
Through  the  calm,  or  raging  tide. 

Safe  conducts  the  ship  to  land. 
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Falsely  we  ctll  the  rich  man  great. 

He  is  only  so  that  knows 
His  plentiful  or  small  estate 

Wisely  to  enjoy  and  use. 

He  in  wealth  or  poTerty 
Fortune's  power  alike  defies ; 

And  falsehood  and  dishonesty 
More  than  death  ahhors  and  flies : 

Flies  from  death ! — no,  meets  it  brare, 
When  the  suiferiug  so  severe 

May  from  dreadful  bondage  save 
Clients,  friends,  or  country  dear. 

This  the  sorereign  man,  complete  ; 

Hero ;  patriot ;  glorious ;  free  ; 
Rich  and  wise ;  and  good  and  great ; 

Generous  Humphry,  thou  art  he. 


)N  MR.  PULTENEY'S*   BEING   PUT   OUT 
OF  THE  COUNCIL.     1731. 

IR  Robert,^  wearied  by  Will  Pulteney's  teaaingt, 
Hid  interrupted  him  in  all  his  leasings, 
l«8olTed  that  Will  and  he  should  meet  no  more, 
'"all  in  his  face  Bob  shuta  the  council  door ; 
for  lets  him  sit  as  justice  on  the  bench, 
'o  punish  thteTes  or  lash  a  suburb  wench, 
fet  still  St.  Stephen's  chapel  open  lies 
^or  WUl  to  enter— What  shaU  I  advise  1 
>'n  quit  the  house,  for  thou  too  long  hast  sat  in't 
'roduce  at  last  thy  dormant  ducal  patent ; 
rhere  near  thy  master's  throne  in  shelter  plaeed, 
«et  Will,  unheard  by  thee,  his  thunder  waste ; 
fet  still  I  fear  your  work  is  done  but  half, 
^or  while  he  keeps  his  pen  you  are  not  safe. 

Hear  an  old  fable,  and  a  dull  one  too  ; 
t  bears  a  moral  when  applied  to  you. 

A  hare  had  long  escaped  pursuing  hounds, 
ly  often  shifting  into  distant  grounds ; 
*ill,  finding  all  his  artifices  Tain, 
*o  save  his  life  he  leap'd  into  the  main. 
lut  there,  alas !  he  could  no  safety  find, 
i  pack  of  dogfish  had  him  in  the  wind, 
le  scours  away ;  and,  to  avoid  the  foe, 
descends  for  shelter  to  the  shades  below : 
'here  Cerberus  lay  watching  in  his  den 
He  had  not  seen  a  hare  the  Lord  knows  when)  : 
tut  bounced  the  mastifT  of  the  triple  head ; 
iway  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled ; 
lunted  from  earth,  and  sea,  and  hell,  he  flies 
Fear  lent  him  wings)  for  safety  to  the  skies, 
low  was  the  fearful  animal  distressed  I 
lehold  a  foe  mere  fierce  than  all  the  rest ; 
irius,  the  swiftest  of  the  heavenly  pack, 
'aird  but  an  inch  to  seise  him  by  the  back. 
fe  fled  to  earth,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear ; 
le  left  his  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear. 

Thus  was  the  hare  pursued,  though  free  from 

guilt: 
"bus.  Bob,  shalt  thou  be  maul*d,  fly  where  thou 

wilt, 
lien,  honest  Robin,  of  thy  corpse  beware ; 
'hou  art  not  half  so  nimble  as  a  hare : 
'oo  ponderous  is  thy  bulk  to  mount  the  sky ; 
for  can  you  go  to  hell  before  you  die. 
o  keen  thy  hunters,  and  thy  scent  so  strong, 
'hy  turns  and  doublings  cannot  save  thee  long.^ 

•  Rlfhi  hoDoonblA  William  PaltcMy,  etq^  tinoe  earl  of 
ath. 

*•  Sir  BolMrt  Walnole,  premtor,  who  migned.  Dec.  4, 1741 » 
od  oo  the  I9th  of  Feb^  174S.  created  earl  of  Orford. 

•  TbU  hnntiog  ended  la  the  promoUoD  of  Will  sod  Rob. 
lob  was  DO  longer  flnt  minUter.  mit  earl  of  Orford  ;  and  Will 
«s  BO  kmfsr  hn  opponnit,  bat  earl  of  Bath. 


ON  THE    WORDS 

BROTHER   PROTESTANTS  AND  FELLOW 

CHRISTIANS, 

BO    FAMILIABLT  USED  BT  THB  AOVOCATBS    FOB  TUB 
BBPBAL   or  TUB  TEST-ACT   IK    IBELAND.      1733. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  bam  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  com 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  borne ; 
While  things  of  heterogeueous  kind 
Together  float  with  tide  and  wind. 
The  generous  wheat  forgot  its  pride, 
And  sail*d  with  Utter  side  by  side ; 
Uniting  all,  to  show  their  amity. 
As  in  a  general  calamity. 
A  ball  of  new-dropp'd  horse's  dung. 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng. 
Said  to  the  pippin  plump  and  prim, 
*'  See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim." 

Thtis  Lamb,  renown'd  for  cutting  corns. 
An  offer'd  fee  from  Radcliff  scorns, 
•*  Not  for  the  world — we  doctors,  brother, 
Must  take  no  fees  of  one  another." 
Thus  to  a  deau  some  curate  sloven 
Subscribes,  **  Dear  sir,  your  brother  loving." 
Thus  all  the  footmen,  shoeboys,  porters. 
About  St.  James's,  cry,  •*  We  courtiers." 
Thus  Horace  in  the  house  will  prate, 
**  Sir,  we,  the  ministers  of  state." 
Thus  at  the  bar  the  booby*  Bettcsworth, 
Though  half  a  crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth. 
Who  knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent, 
Calls  Singleton^  his  brother  sergeant. 
And  thus  fanatic  saints,  though  neither  in 
Doctrine  nor  discipline  our  brethren, 
Are  brother  protestants  and  christians. 
As  much  as  Hebrews  and  Philistines  : 
But  in  no  other  sense  than  nature 
Has  made  a  rat  our  fellow^creature. 
Lice  from  your  body  suck  their  food ; 
But  is  a  louse  your  flesh  and  blood  1 
Though  born  of  human  filth  and  sweat,  it 
As  well  may  say  man  did  beget  it. 
And  maggota  in  your  nose  and  chin 
As  well  may  claim  you  for  their  kin. 

Yet  critics  may  object,  why  not  t 
Since  lice  are  brethren  to  a  Scot : 
Which  made  our  swarm  of  sects  determine 
Employments  for  their  brother  yermin. 
But  be  they  Blnglisb,  Irish,  Scottish, 
What  protestant  can  be  so  sottish, 
While  o'er  the  church  these  clouds  are  gathering, 
To  call  a  swarm  of  lice  his  brethren  1 

As  Moses,  by  divine  advice, 
In  Egypt  tum'd  the  dust  to  lice ; 
And  as  otur  sects,  by  all  descriptions, 
Have  hearts  more  harden'd  than  Egyptians  : 
Aa  from  the  trodden  dust  they  spring. 
And,  tum'd  to  lice,  Infest  the  king : 
For  pity's  sake,  it  would  be  just, 
A  rod  should  turn  them  back  to  dust. 

Let  folks  in  high  or  holy  stationa 
Be  proud  of  owning  such  relations ; 
Let  courtiers  hug  them  in  their  bosom. 
As  if  they  were  afraid  to  lose  *em  : 
While  I,  with  humble  Job,  had  rather 
Say  to  corruption — **  Thou  'rt  my  father." 
For  he  that  has  so  little  wit 
To  nourish  rermin,  may  be  bit. 

•  This  woTd  ocraKtoned  Beitnworth's  altark  upon  the  dean, 
^  Afterirards  lord  chief-Justice  of  the  comnioa  pleas. 
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BETTESWORTH'S  EXULTATION— THE  YAHOO'S  OVERTHROW. 


BETTESWORTH'S  EXULTATION 


UPON  HBABING  THAT  HIS  NAME  WOULD  BE  TRANSMIT- 
TED TO  POSTERITY   IN  DR.  SWIFT'S  WORKS. 

Well!  now,  since  the  heat  of  my  passion's  abated, 
That  the  dean  hath  lampoon'd  me,  my  mind  is  elated : 
Lampoon'd  did  I  call  it!— No— what  was  it  thent 
What  was  itt— 'Twas  fame  to  be  lash'd  by  his  pen  : 
For  had  he  not  pointed  me  out,  I  had  slept  till 
E'en  doomsday,  a  poor  insignificant  reptile  ; 
Half  lawyer,  half  actor,  pert,  duU,  and  inglorious. 
Obscure,  and  unheard  of— but  now  I'm  notorious : 
Fame  has  but  two  gates,  a  white  and  a  black  one ; 
The  worst  they  can  say  is,  I  got  in  at  the  back  one  ; 
If  the  end  be  obtain*d  'tis  equal  what  portal 
I  enter,  since  I'm  to  be  render'd  immortal : 
So  clysters  applied  to  the  anus,  'tis  said, 
By  skilful  physicians,  give  ease  to  the  head — 
Though  my  title  be  spurious,  why  should  I  be  dastard  1 
A  man  is  a  man,  though  he  should  be  a  bastard. 
Why  sure  'tis  some  comfort  that  heroes  should  slay 
If  I  fell,  I  would  fall  by  the  hand  of  iEneas;       [us, 
And  who  by  the  Drapier  would  not  rather  damn'd  oe, 
Than  demigoddised  by  madrigal  Namby  t* 

A  man  is  no  more  who  has  once  lost  his  breath ; 
But  poets  convince  us  there's  life  after  death. 
They  call  from  their  graves  the  king  or  the  peasant. 
Re-act  our  old  deeds,  and  make  what's  past  present ; 
And  when  they  would  study  to  set  forth  alike. 
So  the  lines  be  well  drawn,  and  the  colours  but  strike. 
Whatever  the  subject  be,  coward  or  hero, 
A  tyrant,  a  patriot,  a  Titus,  or  Nero ; 
To  a  Judge  'tis  all  one  which  he  fixes  his  eye  on. 
And  a  well-painted  monkey's  as  good  as  a  lion. 
The  scriptures  affirm  (as  I  heard  in  mv  youth. 
For  indeed  I  ne'er  read  them,  to  speak  for  once  truth) 
That  death  is  the  wages  of  sin,  but  the  just 
Shall  die  not,  although  they  be  laid  in  the  dust. 
They  say  so ;  so  be  it,  I  care  not  a  straw, 
AlUiough  I  be  dead  both  in  gospel  and  law. 
In  verse  I  shall  live,  and  be  read  in  each  climate ; 
What  more  can  be  said  of  prime  sergeant  or  primate  1 
While  Carter  and  Prendergast  both  may  be  rotten, 
And  damn'd  to  the  bargain,  and  yet  be  forgotten. 


THE  YAHOO'S  OVERTHROW  ;  OR,  THE 
KEVAN  BAYL'S  NEW  BALLAD. 

UPON   SBROEANT  KITE'S   INSULTING   THE   DEAN. 

Tto the  tune'of  ••  Derry  Down.'' 
OaVB-STBxrr  Jottbhal.  No.  189.  August  B.  17S4. — '*  In  Doceni' 
ber  lut  Mr.  B«tteaworth.  texjeant-atrUw  and  M.P.,  swore, 
before  many  hundreds  of  people,  that  npon  the  flnt  opportu- 
nity he  would  murder  or  maim  the  dean  of  St.  Patnck*a. 
Upon  which  die  princivAl  inhabitant*  of  that  liberty  aigned  a 
paper  to  this  effect :  *  'That,  out  of  their  great  love  and  respect 
to  the  dean,  to  whom  the  whole  kingdom  hatti  so  many  obliga- 
tions, they  would  endeavour  to  defend  the  life  and  limtw  of  the 
said  dean  against  a  certain  man  and  all  his  ruffians  and  mur- 
derers.'" 


JoLLT  boys  of  St.  Kevan's,  St.  Patrick's,  Donore, 
And  Smithfleld,  I'll  tell  you,  if  not  told  before. 
How  Bettesworth,  that  booby,  and  scoundrel  in  grain. 
Has  insulted  us  all  by  insulting  the  dean. 

Knock  him  down,  down,  down,  knock  him  down. 

The  dean  and  his  merits  we  every  one  know, 
But  this  skip  of  a  lawyer,  where  the  de'il  did  he  grow  1 
How  greater  his  merit  at  Four  Courts  or  House, 
Than  the  barking  of  Tovfser  or  leap  of  a  louse  ! 

Knock  him  down. 

That  he  came  firom  the  Temple,  his  morals  do  show ; 
But  where  his  deep  law  is,  few  mortals  yet  know  : 

*  Ambrose  Philips. 


His  rhetoric,  bombast,  silly  Jest,  «re  by  fiv 
More  like  to  Umpooning,  than  pleading  at  btr. 

Knock  him  dowo. 

This  pedlar,  at  speaking  and  making  of  Uws, 
Has  met  with  returns  of  all  sorts  but  applswe ; 
Has,  with  noise  and  odd  gestures,  been  prating  torn 

years 
What  honester  folks  never  dnrst  for  their  ean. 

Knock  him  down. 

Of  all  sixes  and  sorts,  the  fanatical  crew 
Are  his  brother  protestants,  good  men  and  tme ; 
Red  hat,  and  blue  bonnet,  and  turban's  the  saine, 
What  the  de'il  is't  to  him  whence  the  devil  tbey  caiu. 

Knock  him  dovn. 

Hobbes,  Tindal,  and  Woolston,  and  Collins,  and 

Nayler, 
And  Muggleton,  Toland,  and  Bradley  the  tailor, 
Are  christians  alike ;  and  it  may  be  aven'd, 
He's  a  christian  as  good  as  the  rest  of  the  heid. 

Knock  him  Aovn 

He  only  the  rights  of  the  clergy  debates ;  [nb^ 
Their  rights !  their  importance  !  We'll  set  on  nf« 
On  their  tithes  at  half-nothing,  their  priesthood  £ 

less; 
What's  next  to  be  voted  with  ease  you  msyguevv 

Knock  him  dovn. 

At  length  his  old  master  (I  need  not  him  nunc) 
To  this  damnable  speaker  had  long  owed  a  fiaaa: 
When  Ms  speech  came  abroad  he  paid  him  off  dac, 
By  leaving  him  under  the  pen  of  the  desn. 

Knock  him  don. 

He  kindled,  as  if  the  whole  satire  had  been 
The  oppression  of  virtue,  not  wages  of  sin: 
He  began,  as  he  bragg'd,  vrith  a  rant  and  a  roar; 
He  bragg'd  how  he  bounced,  and  he  swore  bov  ^ 
swore.  Knock  him  down. 

Though  he  cringed  to  his  deanship  in  very  lowstnis, 
To  others  he  boasted  of  knocking  out  brains, 
And  slitting  of  noses,  and  cropping  of  ean. 
While  his  own  ass's  sags  were  more  fit  for  the  shnn- 

Knock  him  down< 

On  this  worrier  of  deans,  whene'er  we  can  hit, 
We'll  show  him  the  way  how  to  crop  and  to  slii; 
We'll  teach  him  some  ^tter  address  to  afford 
To  the  dean  of  all  deans,  though  he  wears  not  a  $w«i 

Knock  him  dowa. 

We'll  colt  him  through  Kevan,  SU  Patrick's,  Booifr. 
And  Smithfield,  as  rap  was  ne'er  colted  before ; 
We'll  oil  him  with  kennel,  and  powder  bim  ^ 
A  modus  right  fit  for  insulters  of  deans.       [jT^^ 

Knock  hiwi  dowa. 

Aod  when  this  is  over  we'll  make  him  amends. 
To  the  dean  he  shall  go ;   they  «h*n  kiss  asd  V 

friends  : 
But  howl   Why,  the  dean  shall  to  him  disclose 
A  face  for  to  kiss,  without  eyes,  ears,  or  none. 

Knock  him  down 

If  you  say  this  is  hard  on  a  man  that  is  reckon'<i 
That  serjeant-at-law  whom  we  call  Kite  the  Sec^ai 
Tou  mistake ;  for  a  slave  who  will  coax  bis  sopenor: 
May  be  proud  to  be  licking  a  great  man's  post^ni'^- 

Knock  him  down. 

What  care  we  how  high  runs  his  passion  or  priit' 
Though  his  soul  he  despises,  he  values  his  hid«: 
Then  fear  not  his  tongue,  or  his  sword,  or  his  ksi^' 
He'll  take  his  revenge  on  his  innocent  wife. 
Knock  him  down,  down,  down,  keep  him  don. 


THE  IRISH  CLUB— ON  DR.  RUNDLE--Ac. 
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ON  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CASHEL  [dr. 
BOLTON],  AND  BETTESWORTH. 

>BAR  Dick,  pr'ythee  tell  by  what  pusion  you  more: 
*he  world  is  in  doubt  whether  hatred  or  lore ; 
Lnd  while  at  good  Cashel  you  rail  with  such  Bpite, 
*hey  shrewdly  suspect  it  is  all  but  a  bite. 
Tou  certainly  know,  though  so  loudly  vou  rapour, 
1  is  spite  cannot  wound  who  attempted  the  drapier. 
"hen,  pr'ythee,  reflect,  take  a  word  of  advice, 
Lod,  as  your  old  wont  is,  change  sides  in  a  trice : 
^n  his  rirtues  hold  forth;  'tis  the  rery  best  way ; 
Lnd  say  of  the  men  what  all  honest  men  say. 
lut  if,  still  obdurate,  your  anger  remains, 
r  still  your  foul  bosom  more  rancour  contains, 
•ay  then  more  than  they,  nay,  lavishly  flatter; 
Tie  your  gross  panegyrics  alone  can  bespatter ; 
^or  thine,  my  dear  Dick,  give  me  leave  to  speak  plain, 
^ike  very  foul  mops,  dirty  more  than  they  clean. 


ON  THE  IRISH  CLUB.     1733. 

Tb  paltry  underlings  of  state. 

Ye  senators  who  love  to  prate ;  ' 

Ye  rascals  of  inferior  note, 

Who  for  a  dinner  sell  a  vote  ; 

Ye  pack  of  pensionary  peers. 

Whose  fingers  itch  for  poets*  ears ; 

Ye  bishops,  ht  removed  from  saints. 

Why  all  Uiis  rage  1  Why  these  complaints  Y 

Why  against  printers  all  this  noise  t 

This  summoning  of  blackguard  boysl 

Why  so  sagacious  in  your  guesses  ? 

Your  ^9^  and  tees,  and  arrt,  and  essM  ! 

Take  my  advice  ;  to  make  you  safe, 

I  know  a  shorter  way  by  half. 

The  point  is  plain ;  remove  the  cause ; 

I>efend  your  liberties  and  laws. 

Be  sometimes  to  your  country  true. 

Have  once  the  public  good  in  view : 

Bravely  despise  champagne  at  court. 

And  choose  to  dine  at  home  with  port : 

Let  prelates  by  their  good  behaviour 

Convince  us  they  believe  a  Saviour ; 

Nor  sell  what  they  so  dearly  bought. 

This  country,  now  their  own,  for  nought. 

Ne'er  did  a  true  satiric  muse 

Virtue  or  innocence  abuse ; 

And  'tis  against  poetic  rules 

To  rail  at  men  by  nature  fools : 

But  ♦  ♦  ♦ 


Whose  matter  Moore*  preserved  him  from  the  halter, 
For  stealing  cows !  nor  could  he  read  the  Psalter ! 
Durst  thou,  ungrateful,  from  the  senate  chase 
Thy  founder's  grandson,^  and  usurp  his  place  1 
JuKt  Heaven !  to  see  the  dunghill  bastard  brood 
Survive  in  thee,  and  mal^e  the  proverb  good  ^ 
Then  vote  a  worthy  citizen**  to  jail, 
In  spite  of  justice,  and  refuse  his  bail !" 


ON  NOISY  TOM. 


liORACB,  PABT   OP  BOOK  1.   SAT.    IV.,    rARAPIlRASBD. 

1183. 

r  Noisy  Tom*  should  in  the  senate  prate, 
'  That  he  would  answer  both  for  church  and  state ; 
knd»  further,  to  demonstrate  his  affection, 
ITould  take  the  kingdom  into  his  protection  ;" 
i\\  mortals  must  be  curious  to  inquire 
rho  could  this  coxcomb  be,  and  who  his  sire  t 
What!  thou,  the  spawn  of  him  ^  who  shamed  our 
'raitor,  assassin,  and  informer  vile !  [isle, 

'hough,  by  the  female  side,^  you  proudly  bring, 
\y  mend  your  breed,  the  murderer  of  a  king : 
V'hat  was  thy  grandsiie,^  but  a  mountaineer, 
IT  bo  held  a  cabin  for  ten  groats  a-year : 

•'  sir  Thomas  PrendcrgaBt. 

>>  The  father  of  sir  Thomnf  Prendergaat,  who  rasftited  In  a 
lot  U)  murder  king  •Wlllbim  III. ;  but.  to  avoid  beioK  hanged. 
irned  inforiBCT  against  his  associate*,  for  which  he  was  re- 
ardcd  with  a  good  estate,  and  made  a  baronet. 

•  CTodogan's  family. 

•t  A  poor  cottager  condemned  at  Clonm«llas»i/«s  to  be  banged 
»r  atealiug  rows. 


ON  DR.  BUNDLE,  BISHOP  OF  DERBY. 

17S4-ft. 

Make  Bundle  bishop  !  fie  for  shame ! 

An  Arian  to  usurp  Uie  name ! 

A  bishop  in  the  isle  of  saints ! 

How  will  his  brethren  make  complaints ! 

Dare  any  of  the  mitred  host 

Confer  on  him  the  Holy  Ghost, 

In  mother  church  to  breed  a  variance. 

By  coupling  orthodox  with  Arians  1 

Tet,  were  he  heathen,  Turk,  or  Jew, 
What  is  there  in  it  strange  or  new  t 
For,  let  us  hear  the  weak  pretence 
*His  brethren  find  to  take  offence  ; 
Of  whom  there  are  but  four  at  most 
Who  know  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost ; 
The  rest,  who  boast  they  have  conferred  it. 
Like  Paul's  Ephesians,  never  heard  it ; 
And,  when  they  gave  it,  well  'tis  known. 
They  gave  what  never  was  their  own. 

Bundle  a  bishop  I  well  he  may  ; 
He's  still  a  christian  more  than  they. 

We  know  the  subject  of  their  quarrels ; 
The  man  has  learning,  sense,  and  morals. 

There  is  a  reason  still  more  weighty  ; 
'Tis  granted  he  believes  a  Deity ; 
Has  every  circumstance  to  please  us. 
Though  fools  mav  doubt  his  faith  in  Jesus. 
But  why  should  be  with  that  be  loaded. 
Now  twenty  years  from  court  exploded  f 
And  is  not  this  objection  odd 
From  rogues  who  ne'er  believed  a  God  t 
For  liberty  a  champion  stout. 
Though  not  so  gospel-ward  devout. 
Wliile  others,  hither  sent  to  save  us. 
Come  but  to  plunder  and  enslave  us ; 
Nor  ever  own'd  a  power  divine, 
But  Mammon  and  the  German  line. 

Say,  how  did  Bundle  undermine  'em  f 
Who  show'd  a  better^  dhintunt 
From  ancient  canons  would  not  vary, 
But  thrice  refused  eptBCopari, 

Our  bishop's  predecessor.  Magus, 
Would  offer  all  the  sands  of  Tagus, 
Or  sell  his  c1)ildren,  house,  and  lands. 
For  that  one  gift,  to  lay  on  hands : 
But  all  his  gold  could  not  avail 
To  have  the  spirit  set  to  sale. 
Said  surly  Peter,  ««  Magus,  prithee. 
Be  g^ne :  thy  money  perish  with  thee." 
Were  Peter  now  alive,  perhaps. 
He  might  have  found  a  score  of  chaps. 
Could  he  but  make  his  gift  appear 
In  rents  three  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

*  Hie  grandfaiber  of  Guy  Moore,  esq.,  who  prorared  htm 
fiardon. 

^  Gay  Moore  was  elected  member  of  fiaiUament  finr  Cloi»- 
mell  I  but  sir  Thomas*  depending  upon  his  intend  with  a  cer« 
tain  p«rty  then  pn*vailiag.  and  since  linowu  by  the  title  of 
parson-hunters,  netitloned  the  house  against  him. 

•  "  5Uve  a  thief  tiom  the  gallows,  and  be  wtU  ent  yon 
thmai.** 

'  Mr.  Geor]^  Faulliner.  Mr.  sergeant  Betteswoith.  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  parliament,  having  made  a  complaint  to  the 
hou^e  of  commons  against  the  "  Katire  on  Qwmrille,"  thry 
voted  Faulkner  the  printer  into  custody. 
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Some  fancy  this  promotion  odd, 
As  not  the  handiwork  of  God  ; 
Though  e'en  the  bishopi  diiappointed 
Must  OAvn  it  made  by  God's  anointed, 
And  well  we  know  the  eoftgi  regal 
Is  more  secure  as  well  m  legal ; 
Because  our  lawyers  all  agree, 
That  bishoprics  are  held  in  fee. 

Dear  Baldwin  chaste,  and  witty  Crosse, 
How  sorely  I  lament  your  loss ! 
That  such  a  pair  of  wealthy  ninnies 
Should  slip  your  time  of  dropping  guineas ; 
For,  had  you  made  the  king  your  debtor, 
Your  title  had  been  so  much  better. 


EPIGRAM. 

Friend  Bundle  fell,  with  grieyous  bump, 

Upon  his  reverential  rump. 

Poor  rump  !  thou  hadst  been  better  sped, 

Hadst  thou  been  Join'd  to  Boulter's  head  ; 

A  head  so  weighty  and  profound 

Would  needs  have  kept  thee  from  the  ground. 


A  CHARACTER.  PANEGYRIC.  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 

THE  LEGION  CLUB.     1736. 

Whilvt  Swift  wa*  w-riting  these  latircs  on  the  Irish  mrliament 
he  was  seised  with  one  <^  those  flts,  the  efloet  of  which  was  so 
dreadfttl  that  he  left  the  poem  unflniahed;  and  after  that 
period  very  rarely  attempted  a  composition,  either  in  Terse  or 
prose,  that  required  a  course  of  thinking,  or  perliape  more  than 
one  or  two  sittings  to  finish.  One  of  these  was  "The  Beasts' 
Confession."  From  tliis  time  his  memory  was  perceived  gra- 
dually to  decline  )  and  his  melanelioly  increased  by  the  strength 
of  his  imagination  brooding  over  the  unhappy  scene  of  miseir 
which  lie  rori'saw  was  liis  lot,  when  he  must  become,  ashesaio. 
a  perfect  slabberer.  He  was  often  lieard  to  offcr  up  his  prayers 
to  Almighty  God,  **  to  take  him  away  ftom  this  evil  to  come." 
The  nrospect  of  this  calamity,  whidt  he  was  daily  lamenting, 
contributed  very  mucli.  as  his  passions  were  v1oU*nt.  to  pervert 
his  understanding,  to  which  many  other  particulars  seem  also 
to  have  ooncurx«d. 

As  I  Stroll  the  city,  oft  I 

See  a  building  large  and  lofty* 

Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  college  ; 

Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge : 

By  the  prudent  architect 

Placed  against  the  church  direct* 

Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 

*<  Near  tne  church  " — ^you  know  the  rest* 

Tell  us  what  the  pile  contains  1 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  assemblies  you  might  swear 
Meet  when  batchers  bait  a  bear : 
Such  a  noise,  and  such  haranguing, 
When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging : 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble : 
Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 
On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 

Could  I  from  the  building's  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop, 
While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 
(If  the  devil  be  thunder-proof) 
Should  with  poker  fier^  red 
\        Crack  the  stones  and  melt  the  lead  ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  skull, 
When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 
Quite  destroy  that  harpies'  nest ; 
How  might  then  our  isle  be  blest  1 
For  divines  allow  that  God 
Sometimes  makes  the  devil  his  rod ! 
And  the  gospel  will  inform  us 
He  can  punish  sins  enormous. 


Yet  should  Swift  endow  the  schoob 
For  his  lunatics  and  fools 
With  a  rood  or  two  of  land, 
I  allow  the  pile  may  stand. 
You  perhaps  will  ask  me.  Why  sot 
But  it  is  with  this  proviso: 
Since  the  house  is  like  to  last, 
I^et  the  royal  grant  be  pass'd 
That  the  club  have  right  to  dwell 
Each  within  his  proper  cell. 
With  a  passage  left  to  creep  in, 
And  a  hole  above  for  peeping. 

Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in, 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin  ; 
While  they  ait  a-picking  straws, 
Let  them  rave  at  making  laws ; 
While  they  never  hold  tbeir  tongue, 
Let  them  dabble  in  their  dung : 
Let  them  form  a  grand  committee, 
How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city ; 
Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown, 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 
Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse. 
Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  house ; 
Let  them,  with  their  gosling-quiUs, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills ; 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  tbrotia, 
Wipe  our  a~  s  with  their  votes. 

Let  sir  Tom,*  that  rampant  ass. 
Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  gran; 
But  before  the  priest  he  fleeces, 
Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 
At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy, 
Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy, 
Footman,  traitor,  vile  aeducer, 
Peijured  rebel,  bribed  accuser. 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  astde. 
Sprung  from  papists,  and  a  rcgidde ; 
Fall  a- working  like  a  mole. 
Raise  the  dirt  about  your  bole. 

Come,  assist  me,  Mase  obedient ; 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient ; 
Shift  the  scene  ior  half  an  hour. 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power. 
Thither,  gentle  Mnse,  conduct  ne; 
I  shall  ask,  and  yon  instract  me. 

See,  the  Muse  unbars  the  gate ; 
Hark,  the  monkeys,  how  they  prate! 

All  ye  gods  who  rule  the  soul : 
Styx,  through  hell  whose  waters  roll ! 
Let  me  be  allow'd  to  tell 
What  I  heard  in  yonder  hell. 

Near  the  door  an  entrance  gapes. 
Crowded  round  with  antic  shapes. 
Poverty,  and  Grief,  and  Care, 
Causeless  Joy,  and  true  Despair ; 
Discord  periwigg'd  with  snakea. 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes !    ' 

By  this  odious  crew  beset, 
I  began  to  rage  and  ft«t, 
And  resolved  to  break  their  pates, 
Ere  we  enter'd  at  the  gates  ; 
Had  not  Clio  in  the  nick 
Whisper'd  me,  *'  Lay  down  yonr  itick." 
What!  said  I,  is  this  the  mad-house! 
These,  she  answer'd,  are  but  shadows, 
Phantoms  bodiless  and  vain, 
Empty  visions  of  the  brain. 
In  Uie  porch  Briareus  stands. 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands ; 
Briareus  the  secretary, 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 

■  Sir  Thomas  PNudergiA. 
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Whdn  th«  rogaes  their  country  fleece, 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a-piece. 

Clio,  who  had  been  so  wiee 
To  put  on  a  foora  ditguiae, 
To  bcepeak  tome  approbation, 
And  be  thonght  a  near  relation, 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  bmtea 
All  inroWed  in  wild  disputes, 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent^ 

FaiVILBOB  OF   PASLIAMBNT, 

^ow  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels. 
Never  durst  a  Muse  before 
JSnter  that  infernal  door ; 
Clio,  stifled  with  the  smell, 
Into  spleen  and  vapours  fell. 
By  the  Stygian  streams  that  flew 
From  the  dire  infectious  crew. 
Not  the  stench  of  lake  Ayernos 
Could  hare  more  offended  her  nose  ; 
Had  she  flown  but  o'er  the  top, 
She  had  felt  her  pinions  drop. 
And  by  exhalations  dire. 
Though  a  goddess,  must  expire* 
In  a  fright  she  crept  away. 
Bravely  I  resolved  to  stay. 
When  I  saw  the  keeper  firown. 
Tipping  him  with  half-a-crown, 
Now,  said  I,  we  are  alone, 
Name  your  heroes  one  by  one, 

Who  is  that  hell-featured  brawler  f 
Is  it  Satan  1    No ;  'tis  WaUer. 
In  what  figure  can  a  bard  dress 
Jack  the  grandson  of  sir  Hardresst 
Honest  keeper,  drive  him  further, 
In  his  looks  are  hell  and  murther ; 
See  the  scowling  visage  drop. 
Just  as  when  he  murder* d  'Throp* 

Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern. 
You  might  swear  they  both  are  brethren  : 
Dick  FiUbaker,  Dick  the  player, 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  f 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss. 
Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your  p— s ; 
Tie  them,  keeper.  In  a  tether. 
Let  them  starve  and  sink  together ; 
Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly, 
I^ash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly ; 
Though  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them. 
Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them. 

Keeper,  yon  old  dotard  smoke. 
Sweetly  snoring  in  his  cloak  : 
Who  is  hel    'Tis  humdrum  Wynne, 
Half  enoompass'd  by  his  kin  : 
There  observe  the  tribe  of  Bingham, 
For  he  never  fails  to  bring  'em ; 
While  he  sleeps  the  whole  debate. 
They  submissive  round  him  wait ; 
Yet  would  gladly  see  the  hunks 
In  his  grave,  and  search  his  trunks : 
See,  they  gently  twitch  his  coat. 
Just  to  yawn  and  give  his  vote, 
Always  firm  in  his  vocation. 
For  the  court  against  the  nation. 

Those  are  Aliens  Jack  and  Bob» 
First  in  every  wicked  Job, 
Son  and  brother  to  a  queer 
Brain-sick  brute,  they  call  a  peer. 
We  must  give  them  better  quarter, 
For  their  ancestor  trod  mortar. 
And  at  Hoath,  to  boast  his  fame, 
On  a  chimney  cut  his  name. 


There  sit  Clements,  Dilks,  and  Harrison  ; 
How  they  swagger  from  their  garrison ! 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell  1 
Harrison,  and  Dilks,  and  Clements, 
Keeper,  see  they  have  their  payments, 
Every  mischief's  in  their  hearts ; 
If  they  fail,  'tis  want  of  parts. 

Bless  us !  Morgan,  art  thou  there,  man  f 
Bless  mine  eyes !  art  thou  the  chairman  f 
Chairman  to  yon  damn'd  committee ! 
Yet  I  look  on  thee  with  pity. 
Dreadful  sight!  what  learned  Morgan 
Metamorphosed  to  a  Gorgon  1 
For  thy  horrid  looks  I  own 
Half  convert  me  to  a  stone. 
Hast  thou  been  so  long  at  school, 
Now  to  turn  a  factious  tool  t 
Alma  Mater  was  thy  mother. 
Every  young  divine  thy  brother. 
Thou,  a  disobedient  varlet. 
Treat  thy  mother  like  a  harlot ! 
Thou  ungrateful  to  thy  teachers, 
Who  are  all  grown  reverend  preachers  1 
Morgan,  would  it  not  surprise  one  1 
Turn  thy  nourishment  to  poison ! 
When  you  walk  among  your  books. 
They  reproach  you  with  their  looks  ; 
Bind  them  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
They  will  come  and  right  themselves : 
Homer,  Plutarch,  Virgil,  Flaccus, 
All  in  arms,  prepare  to  back  us : 
Soon  repent,  or  put  to  slaughter 
Every  Greek  and  Roman  author. 
Will  you,  in  your  faction's  phrase. 
Send  the  clergy  all  to  graze  1 
And  to  make  your  project  pass. 
Leave  them  not  a  blade  of  grass  Y 
How  I  want  thee,  humorous  Hogarth ! 
Thou,  I  hear,  a  pleasant  rogue  art. 
Were  but  you  and  I  acquainted. 
Every  monster  should  be  painted : 
You  should  try  your  graving  tools 
On  this  odious  group  of  fools ; 
Draw  the  beasts  as  1  describe  them: 
Form  their  features  while  I  gibe  them  ; 
Draw  them  like ;  for  I  assure  you. 
You  will  need  no  eair'catura  ; 
Draw  them  so  that  we  may  trace 
All  the  soul  in  every  face. 

Keeper,  I  must  now  retire. 
You  have  done  what  I  desire : 
But  I  feel  my  spirits  spent 
With  the  noise,  the  sight,  the  scent. 
**  Pray,  be  patient ;  you  shall  find 
Half  the  beat  are  still  behind ! 
You  have  hardly  seen  a  score ; 
I  can  show  two  hundred  more/' 
Keeper,  I  have  seen  enough. 
Taking  then  a  pinch  of  snuff*, 
I  concluded,  looking  round  them, 
**  May  their  god,  the  devil,  confound  them !" 


ON  A  PRINTER'S*  BEING  SENT  TO 
NEWGATE. 

Bettbb  we  all  were  in  our  graves, 
Than  live  in  slavery  to  slaves ; 
Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea,   • 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey ; 
Where  every  trout  can  make  as  high  rants 
O'er  his  inferiors  as  our  tyrants ; 

*  Mr.  FMttlkiMr,  for  priatiog  **  A  Proposal  ftir  the  betlvr  Re- 
gnlatUm  of  Quadrille." 
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And  BWBgger  while  the  cout  it  clew : 
But  should  a  lordly  pike  appear, 
Away  you  see  the  ysurlet  scud, 
Or  hide  his  coward  snout  in  mud. 
Thus,  if  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach, 
He  dares  not  venture  to  approach ; 
Qet  still  has  impudence  to  rise, 
And,  like  Domitian,  leap  at  flies. 

A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  LIBEL  : 

OR,   A   NEW  BALLAD, 

Writtea  by  a  Bhoeboy,  oa  au  attorney  who  was  formerly  a 

•hoeboy. 
"  Qui  color  ater  erat,  nunc  wt  contrarioa  atro.'* 

With  singing  of  ballads  and  crying  of  news, 

With  whitening  of  buckles  and  blacking  of  shoes, 

Did  Hartley^  set  out,  both  shoeless  and  shirtless, 

And  moneyless  too,  but  not  very  dirtless ; 

Two  pence  he  had  gotten  by  begging,  that's  all ; 

One  bought  him  a  brush,  and  one  a  black  ball ; 

For  clouts  at  a  loss  he  could  not  be  much, 

The  clothes  on  his  back  as  being  but  such ; 

Thus  vamp'd  and  accoutred,  with  clouts,  ball,  and 

He  gallantly  ventured  his  fortune  to  push ;    [brush, 

Vespasian  thus,  being  bespatter'd  with  dirt, 

Was  omen'd  to  be  Rome's  emperor  for't. 

But  as  a  wise  fiddler  is  noted,  you  know. 

To  have  a  good  couple  of  strings  to  one  bow  ; 

So  Hartley  judiciously  thought  it  too  little 

To  live  by  Uie  sweat  of  his  hands  and  his  spittle  : 

He  finds  out  another  profession  as  fit, 

And  straight  he  becomes  a  retailer  of  wit.     [news  t" 

One  day  he  cried — '*  Murders,  and  songs,  and  great 

Another  as  loudly — **  Here  blacken  your  shoes !" 

At  Domvile's^  full  often  he  fed  upon  bits, 

For  winding  of  jacks  up  and  turning  of  spits ; 

Lick'd  all  the  plates  round,  had  many  a  grubbing. 

And  now  and  then  got  from  the  cook-maid  a  drubbing. 

Such  bastings  effect  upon  him  could  have  none : 

The  dog  vrill  be  patient  that's  struck  with  a  bone. 

Sir  Thomas,  observing  this  Hartley  withal 

So  expert  and  so  active  at  brushes  and  ball. 

Was  moved  with  compassion,  and  thought  it  a  pity 

A  youth  should  be  lost  that  had  been  so  witty : 

Without  more  ado  he  vamps  up  my  spark. 

And  now  we'll  suppose  him  an  eminent  clerk ! 

Suppose  him  an  adept  In  all  the  degrees 

Of  scribbling  etun  dasho,  and  hooking  of  fees ;  - 

Suppose  him  a  miser,  attorney  per  bill, 

Suppose  him  a  courtier — suppose  what  you  will — 

Yet,  would  you  believe,  though  I  swore  by  the  bible. 

That  he  took  up  two  news-boys  for  crying  the  libell^ 


A  FRIENDLY  APOLOGY  FOR  A  CERTAIN 
JUSTICE  OF  PEACE. 

BY  WAY  OF  DEFENCE  OF  HARTLEY  HirTCHINSON,  ESQ. 
BY  JAMES  BLACKWELL,  OPERATOR  FOR  THE  FEET. 

"  Bat  he,  by  bawling  news  about. 
And  aptly  using  brush  and  clout. 
A  jnmce  of  the  peace  became. 
To  puniab  roguea  who  do  the  Bame." 

I  SING  the  man  of  courage  tried, 

O'errun  with  ignorance  and  pride. 

Who  boldly  hunted  out  disgrace 

With  canker'd  mind  and  hideous  face ; 

The  first  who  made  (let  none  deny  it) 

The  libel-vending  rogues  be  quiet. 

The  fact  was  glorious,  we  must  own, 

For  Hartley  was  before  unknown, — 

*  See  the  next  poem. 

•»  Sir  T.  IXimvirc,  patentee  of  the  Hanaper  office. 

•  The  Propoaal  for  Regulation  of  Quadrille. 


Contemn'd  I  mean ; — for  who  would  chooie 
So  vile  a  subject  for  the  Musel 

'Twas  once  the  noblest  of  his  wishes 
To  fill  his  paunch  with  scraps  firom  diihes. 
For  which  he'd  parch  before  the  gnte. 
Or  wind  the  jack's  slow-rising  weight, 
(Such  toils  as  beat  his  talento  fit,) 
Or  polish  shoes,  or  turn  the  spit ; 
But  unexpectedly  grovm  rich  in 
Squire  Domvile's  £unily  and  kitchen, 
He  pants  to  eternise  hia  name, 
And  takes  the  dirty  road  to  fame; 
Believes  that  persecuting  wit 
Will  prove  the  surest  way  to  it ; 
So  with  a  colonel*  at  hia  back, 
The  libel  feels  his  first  aUack ; 
He  calls  it  a  seditious  paper, 
Writ  by  another  patriot  drapier ; 
Then  raves  and  blunders  nonsense  thicker 
Than  alderman  o'ercharged  with  liquor; 
And  all  this  with  design,  no  doubt, 
To  hear  his  praises  hawk'd  about ; 
To  send  his  name  through  every  sireeC, 
Which  erst  he  roam'd  with  dir^  feet; 
Well  pleased  to  live  in  future  timet» 
Though  but  in  keen  satiric  rhymes. 

So  Ajax,  who,  for  aught  we  know. 
Was  justice  many  years  ago. 
And  minding  then  no  earthly  thingsi 
But  killing  libellers  of  kings ; 
Or,  if  he  wanted  work  to  do, 
To  run  a  bawling  news-boy  through; 
Tet  he,  when  wrapp'd  ap  in  a  cloud, 
Entreated  father  Jove  aloud. 
Only  in  light  to  show  his  face. 
Though  it  might  tend  to  his  dif^race. 

And  so  the  Bphesian  villain  fired 
The  temple  which  the  world  admired, 
Contemning  death,  despising  shame. 
To  gain  an  ever-odious  name. 

AY  AND  NO.    A  TALE  FROM  DUBLIN. 

Written  in  1737. 
At  Dublin's  high  feast  sat  primate  and  dean. 
Both  dress'd  like  divines,  with  band  and  hce  rlnsj 
Quoth  Hugh  of  Armagh,  "  The  mob  is  groirn  boli" 
**  Ay,  ay,"  quoth  the  dean,  '*  the  cause  is  old  ipM." 
**  No,  no,"  quoth  the  primate,  '*  if  causes  ve  iiA« 
This  mischief  arises  from  witty  dean  Swift." 
The  smart  one  replied,  **  There's  no  wit  in  the  w^- 
And  nothing  of  that  ever  troubled  your  grace*  [^^ 
Though  with  your  state  sieve  your  own  notioiu  vco 
A  Boulter  by  name  is  no  IxUter  of  wit* 
It's  matter  of  weight,  and  a  mere  money  job; 
But  the  lower  the  coin  the  higher  the  mob. 
Go  tell  your  friend  Bob  and  Uie  other  great  kXk 
That  sinking  the  coin  is  a  dangerous  joke. 
The  Irish  dear  joys  have  enough  common  seme 
To  treat  gold  reduced  like  Wood's  copper  pence. 
It  is  pity  a  prelate  should  die  without  law ; 
But  if  I  say  the  word — ^take  care  of  Armsgb!" 


A  WICKED  TREASONABLE  LIBEL. 

*•  A  TRAiTBRoua  Ubcl  written  leveral  yeara  axo.  It  U  i«w»«'' 
ent  with  itwlf.  I  wish  I  knew  the  author,  ttat  I  ni^bi  ks9$ 
him.*'  At  the  bottom  of  the  paper  i*  subjofaied  this  Vf^^^^ 
"  I  copied  out  thi*  wicked  paper  many  yean  ifp,  is  ^01**" 
diKover  the  traitor  of  an  author,  that  I  mijiht  iafiMn  ■«'*'* 
him." 

While  the  king  and  his  ministers  keep  such  apo<^' 
And  all  about  changing  one  whore  for  another. 

*  Colonel  Ker.  a  Seotrhman,  Uentenanl-ooloBel  to  loi^ '  •^^ 
rington's  regiment  of  dragoona. 


EPIGEAM8  AGAINST  CARTHY. 
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Think  I  to  mytelf,  what  need  all  this  strife, 
His  majesty  first  had  a  whore  of  a  wife» 
And  surely  the  difference  mounts  to  no  more 
Than  now  he  has  gotten  a  wife  of  a  whore. 
N'ow  give  me  your  judgment  a  rery  nice  case  on ; 
Each  queen  has  a  son,  say  which  is  the  base  onel 
Say  which  of  the  two  is  the  right  prince  of  Wales, 
To  succeed  when  (Ood  bless  him!)  his  majesty  fails; 
Perhaps  it  may  punle  our  loyal  divines 
To  unite  these  two  protestant  paraUei  lines, 
From  a  left-handed  wife,  and  one  tum'd  out  of  doors, 
Two  reputed  king's  sons,  both  true  sons  of  whores ; 
No  law  can  determine  it,  which  is  first  oars.    [ter*d ; 
But  alas!  poor  old  England,  how  wilt  thou  be  mas- 
For  take  which  you  please,  it  must  needs  be  a  bastard. 


EPIGRAMS  AGAINST  CARTHT, 

BY  SWIFT   AND   OTHBRS. 

Tn  following  episranw  were  selected  by  Dr.  Barrett  ttom  two 
■rarce  pamphlets  In  the  Trinity  college  library.  One  is  en* 
titled.  "  MesenUus,  1734.*'  (Marked  R.R.  19.600  The  other 
*'  FlorilegiuiB  Cazthianum."  in  the  same  year.  They  ate  pro- 
bably the  productions  of  Swift,  Dunkin.  Sican.  &c. 

ON  cabtby's  translation  of  uoracb, 

Contaiaing  on  one  side  the  original  Latin,  on  the  other  his 

own  version. 

Tbxb  I  may  boast,  which  few  e'er  could, 
Half  of  my  book  at  least  is  good. 

ON   CABTUY  MINOTAURUS. 

How  monstrous  Carthy  looks  with  Flaccus  braced ! 
For  here  we  see  the  man  and  there  the  beast. 

ON  THE  SAVE. 

Once  Horace  fancied  from  a  man. 
He  was  transformed  to  a  swan ; 
But  Carthy,  as  from  him  thou  leamest. 
Has  made  the  man  a  goose  in  earnest. 

ON   TUB  SAME. 

Talis  erat  quondam  Tithoni  splendida  conjux, 

EfTulsit  misero  sic  Dea  juncta  riro ; 
Hunc  tandem  imminuit  sensim  longe^'a  senectus, 

Te  vero  eztinxit,  Carole,  prima  dies. 

IMITATED. 

So  blush'd  Aurora  with  celestial  charms, 
So  bloom'd  the  goddess  in  a  mortal's  arms ; 
He  sunk  at  length  to  wasting  age  a  prey, 
Bat  thy  book  perish'd  on  its  natal  day. 

AD  HORATIUM  CUM  CABTHIO  CONSTBICTUM. 

Lectores  ridere  jubes  dum  Carthius  astati 
Iste  procul  depellit  olens  tibi  MbtIus  omnes ; 
Sic  triYiis  Tenermnda  diu,  Joris  inclyU  proles 
Terruit,  assumpto,  mortales,  Gorgonis  ore. 

IMITATED. 

Could  Horace  gi^e  so  sad  a  monster  birth  t 
MThy  then  in  rain  he  would  excite  our  mirth ; 
His  humour  well  our  laughter  might  command, 
But  who  can  bear  the  death's  head  in  his  hand  1 

AN   IBiaa   BPISBAM  ON   THE  SAME. 

While  with  the  fustian  of  thy  book 

The  witty  ancient  you  enrobe, 
Tou  make  the  graceful  Horace  look 

As  pitiful  as  Tom  M*Lobe. 
Ye  Muses,  guard  your  sacred  mount. 

And  HeUcon,  for  if  this  log 
Should  stumble  once  into  the  fount. 

He'll  make  it  muddy  as  a  bog. 

ON  cabthy's  tbanslation  of  lonoinus. 
High  as  Longinus  to  the  stars  ascends. 
So  deeply  Carthy  to  the  centre  tends. 


BATIO   INTER  LONOimiM   IT  CABTHItTM   COMFOTATA. 

^thereas  quantum  Longinus  surgit  in  auras, 
Carthius  en  tantum  ad  Tartara  tcndit  iter. 

ON   TILE  SAME. 

What  Midas  touch'd  became  true  gold ;  but  then. 
Gold  becomes  lead  touch'd  lightly  hy  thy  pen. 

CABTHY  KNOCKED  OUT  SOME  TEETH  FBOM  HIS 

NEWS-BOY, 

For  saying  he  could  not  live  by  the  profits  of  Carthy's  works. 

aathey  (Udnotaell. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  somewhat  warm ; 
I  broke  his  teeth,  but  where's  the  mighty  harm  t 
My  work  he  said  could  ne'er  afford  him  meat. 
And  teeth  are  useless  where  there's  nought  to  eat! 

TO    CARTHY, 
On  his  sending  about  specimens  to  force  iieople  to  subeeribe  to 

his  Longinus. 

Thus  vagrant  beggars,  to  extort 
By  charity  a  mean  support, 
Their  sores  and  putrid  ulcers  show. 
And  shock  our  sense  till  we  bestow. 

TO  CARTHY, 
Ob  his  accusing  Mr.  Dunkin  fbr  not  publishing  his  book  of 


How  different  from  thine  is  Dunkin's  lot  \ 
Thou'rt  curs'd  for  publishing,  and  he  for  not. 

ON  CARTHY'S  PU8LISRINO    SEVERAL  LAMPOONS,   UNDER 
THE   NAMES   OF   INFAMOUS   POETASTERS. 

So  witches,  bent  on  bad  pursuits. 
Assume  the  shapes  of  filthy  brutes. 

TO  CARTHY. 

Thy  labours,  Carthy,  long  conceal'd  from  light. 

Piled  in  a  garret,  charm'd  the  author's  sight, 

But  forced  from  their  retirement  into  day, 

The  tender  embryos  half  unknown  decay ; 

Thus  lamps,  which  bum'd  in  tombs  with  silent  glare. 

Expire  when  first  exposed  to  open  air. 

TO  CARTHY,  ATTRIBUTING   SOME  PERFORMANCES  TO 

MR.  DUNKIN. 
[Ftom  the  Gentleman's  London  MagaiiDe  for  January.] 

My  lines  to  him  you  give ;  to  speak  your  due, 
'Tis  what  no  man  aliTC  will  say  of  you. 
Tour  works  are  like  old  Jacob's  speckled  goats. 
Known  by  the  Terse,  yet  better  by  the  notes. 
Pope's  essays  upon  some  for  Young's  may  pass, 
But  all  distinguish  thy  dull  leaden  mass ; 
So  green  in  different  lights  may  pass  for  blue. 
But  what's  dyed  black  will  take  no  other  hue. 

UPON  carthy's  THREATENING   TO  TRANSLATE  PINDAR. 

Tou  hsTe  undone  Horace,— what  should  hinder 
Thy  Muse  from  fidling  upon  Pindar  f 
But  ere  you  mount  his  fiery  steed, 
Beware,  O  bard,  how  you  proceed : — 
For  should  you  give  him  once  the  reins, 
High  up  in  air  he'll  turn  your  brains ; 
And  if  you  should  his  fury  check, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  he  breaks  your  neck. 

SWIFT  WROTE  THE   FOLLOWING    EPIGRAM   ON   ONE   DE- 
LACOURT'S  COMPLIMENTING    CARTHY  ON   HIS   POETRY. 

Carthy,  you  say,  writes  well — his  genius  true, 
Tou  pawn  your  word  for  him — he'll  Youch  for  you. 
So  two  poor  knaves,  who  find  their  credit  fail. 
To  cheat  the  world,  become  each  other's  bail. 


AD  AMICUM   ERODITUM 

THOMAM  SHERIDAN.     1717. 
Delicije,  Sheridan,  Musarum,  dulcis  amice, 
Sic  tibi  propitius  Permessl  ad  flumen  Apollo 
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Occurrat,  seu  te  mimum  conTivia  rideiit« 
^^^uiTocosque  sales  spargb,  seu  ludere  Tersu 
Malles ;  die,  Sheridan,  quisnam  fuit  ille  deorum, 
Qase  mellor  natura  orto  tibi  tradidit  artem 
Rimandi  geniura  puerorum,  atque  ima  cerebri 
Scrutandi  f    Tibi,  nascenti  ad  oimabula  Pallas 
Astitit ;  et  dixit,  mentis  presaga  future, 
Heu,  puer  infelix !  nostro  sub  sidere  natua ; 
Nam  tu  pectus  eris  sine  corpore,  corporis  umbra;' 
Sed  leyitate  umbram  superabis,  voce  cicadam : 
Musca  femur,  palmas  tibi  mus  dedit,  ardea  crura. 
Corpore  sed  tenui  tibi  quod  natura  negavit, 
Hoc  anlmi  dotes  supplebunt ;  teque  docente. 
Nee  longum  tempus,  surget,  tibi  docta  juventufl, 
Artibus  egregiis  animas  instructa  noyellas. 
Grez  hinc  Fsonius  venit,  ecce,  salutifer  orbi ; 
Ast,  Uli  causas  orant :  his  insula  yisa  est 
Diyinam  capiti  nodo  constringdre  mitram. 

Natalis  te  horse  non  fallunt  signa,  sed  usque 
Conscius,  expeBias  puero  seu  Istus  Apollo 
Nascenti  arrisit ;  sive  ilium  frigid  us  horror 
Satumi  premit,  aut  septem  inflavere  triones. 

Quin  tu  altd  penltusque  latentia  semina  cemis, 
Quseque  diu  obtundendo  olim  sub  luminis  auras 
Erumpent,  promis  ;  quo  ritu  stepd  puella 
Sub  cinere  hestemo  sopitos  suscitat  ignes. 

Te  dominum  agnoscit  quocunque  sub  aere  natoi : 
Quos  iudulgentis  nimium  custodia  matris 
Fessundat :  nam  sspl  vides  in  itipite  matrem. 

Aureus  at  ramus,  venerandae  dona  SibylUe, 
Mnets  sedes  tantum  patefecit  Avemas; 
Sspe  puer,  tua  quem  tetigit  semel  aurea  Tirga, 
£t  caelum,  terrasque  videt,  noctemque  profundam. 

POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  BR.  SHERIDAN. 

Some  ancient  authors  wisely  write 
That  he  who  drinks  will  wake  at  night, 
Will  never  fail  to  lose  his  rest. 
And  feel  a  streightness  in  his  chest ; 
A  streightness  in  a  double  sense, 
A  streightness  both  of  breath  and  pence : 
Physicians  say,  it  is  but  reasonable, 
He  that  comes  home  at  hour  unseasonable, 
(Besides  a  fall  and  broken  shins, 
Those  smaller  judgments  for  his  sins,) 
If,  when  he  goes  to  bed,  he  meets 
A  teasing  wife  between  the  sheets, 
'Tis  six  to  five  he'll  never  sleep, 
But  rave  and  toss  till  morning  p«ep. 
Tet  harmless  Betty  must  be  blamed 
Because  you  feel  your  lungs  inflamed ; 
But  if  you  would  not  get  a  feyer, 
You  never  must  one  moment  leave  her. 
This  comes  of  all  your  drunken  tricks. 
Tour  Parrys  and  your  brace  of  Dicks  ; 
Your  hunting  Helsham  in  his  laboratory 
Too,  was  the  time  you  saw  that  Drab  lae  a  Pery.* 
But  like  the  prelate  who  lives  yonder-a, 
And  always  cries  he  is  like  Cassandra  ; 
I  always  told  you,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
If  once  this  company  you  were  rid  on, 
Frequented  honest  folk,  and  very  few, 
You'd  live  till  all  your  friends  were  weary  of  you. 
But  if  rack  punch  you  still  would  swallow, 
I  then  forewam'd  you  what  would  follow. 
Are  the  Deanery  sober  hours  1 
Be  witness  for  me  all  ye  powers. 
The  cloth  is  laid  at  eight,  and  then 
We  sit  till  half  an  hour  past  ten ; 
One  bottle  well  might  serve  for  three 
If  Mrs.  Robinson  drank  like  me. 
Ask  how  I  fret  when  she  has  beckou'd 
To  Robert  to  bring  up  a  second ;  ^ 

*  So  in  the  manuacript 


I  hate  to  have  it  in  my  sight, 

And  drink  my  share  in  perfect  spite. 

If  Robin  brings  the  ladies  word* 

The  coach  is  come,  1  'scape  a  third ; 

If  not,  why  then  I  fall  a  talking 

How  sweet  a  night  it  is  for  walking ; 

For  in  all  conscience,  were  my  treasure  able, 

I'd  think  a  quart  a-piece  unroasoiiable ; 

It  strikes  elev«n,«-get  out  of  doois<— 

This  is  my  constant  farewelL 

Ootobar  18.  lTt4,  idoe  in  the  momiBg. 

You  had  best  hap  yourself  up  in  a  diair,  tad  di» 
with  me  than  with  the  provost. 


LINES  WRITTEN  ON  A  WINDOW 

IN  THE   EPISCOrAL  PALACE  AT  ULMOBE. 

Soon  after  Svift'a  aoqnaintaiifeewith  Dr.  Sheiidui.fbtypuR 
■oine  days  together  at  the  epiaeonal  palace  in  the  diaeee  &■' 
Kilmore.  when  Swift  was  gone  it  was  dtaooteicd  Oat  ht  b4 
written  the  following  Uues  on  one  of  the  windows  vhkk  taii 
into  the  churchyard  :•— 

Resolve  me  this,  ye  happy  dead. 
Who've  lain  some  hundred  yean  in  bed, 
From  every  persecution  free 
That  in  this  wretched  life  we  see ; 
Would  ye  resume  a  second  birth. 
And  choose  once  more  to  live  on  earth  1 

Dr.  Sheridan  wrote  underneath  the  foUowinf  liaa: 

Thus  spoke  great  Bedel*  from  his  tomb  :— 

"  Mortal,  I  would  not  change  my  doom, 

To  live  in  such  a  restless  state. 

To  be  unfortunately  great; 

To  flatter  fools,  and  spurn  at  knaves, 

To  shine  amidst  a  race  of  slaves ; 

To  learn  firom  wise  men  to  complain, 

And  only  rise  to  fall  again  : 

No !  let  my  dusty  relics  rest, 

UntU  I  rise  among  the  blest." 


THE  UPSTART. 

Thx  character  of  hanghty,  presuming,  tyranniiing  opctLii  i 
ways  kindled  the  hidignation  of  the  dean.  A  penoe  of  ^ 
description  resided  in  the  parish  of  Laraoor.  The  ftiW*^ 
lines  were  written  by  the  dean  upon  this  man. 

" The  rascal !  that's  too  mild  a  name. 

Does  he  forget  from  whence  he  camel 
Has  he  forgot  from  whence  he  sprung  1 
A  mushroom  in  a  bed  of  dung ; 
A  maggot  in  a  cake  of  fat. 
The  o&pring  of  a  beggar's  brat ; 
As  eels  delight  to  creep  in  mud. 
To  eels  we  nuy  compare  his  blood  ; 
His  blood  delights  in  mud  to  run. 
Witness  his  lasy  lousy  sou  1 
Puff 'd  up  with  pride  and  insolence. 
Without  a  grain  of  common  sense. 
See  with  what  consequence  he  stalks ! 
With  what  pomposity  he  talks ! 
See  how  the  gaping  crowd  admire 
The  stupid  blockhead  and  the  liar! 
How  long  shall  vice  triumphant  reign  1 
How  long  shall  mortals  bend  to  gain  1 
How  long  shall  Virtue  hide  her  face, 
And  leave  her  votaries  in  disgrace  1 
— Let  indignation  fire  my  straintp 
Another  villain  yet  remains.*— 
Let  purse-proud  C— — n  next  approach ; 
With  what  an  air  he  mounts  his  coach '. 
A  cart  would  best  become  the  knave, 
A  dirty  parasite  and  slave ! 
His  heart  in  poison  deeply  dipp'd. 
His  tongue  with  oily  accents  tipp'd, 
■  Bisliop  Bedel's  tomb  lies  within  view  of  tha  wiadov. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS— 80NO  ON  A  O&AND  JURY^-^. 
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A  smile  atill  ready  at  command, 

The  pliant  bow,  the  forehead  bland — " 


ON  THE  ARMS  OF  THE  TOWN  OF 

WATERFORD. 

Wthilx  \i0wiDg  this  town  tha  deao  obwirad  •  stona  bcufing 
he  cHy  onni.  irith  the  motto,  vkbs  intacta  mavet.  The  ap* 
(voach  to  thia  monument  waa  cohered  with  fllth.  The  dean, 
m  returning  to  the  inn.  wrote  the  Latin  epifrram.  and  added 
h«  Eoglbh  peraphntsc,  for  the  benefit,  he  aaid.  of  the  ladiaa. 

— >Urb8  xktacta  mambt — aemper  intacta  manebit, 
Tangere  crabonea  quia  bene  aanua  amat  1 

TBANBLATION. 

A  THISTLE  is  the  Scottish  arms, 
Which  to  the  toucher  threatens  harms : 
What  are  the  arms  of  Waterford, 
That  no  man  touches — but  a 1 


VERSES  ON  BLENHEIM. 

Atria  longe  patent,  sod  nee  conantibua  nanuam. 
Nee  lomno.  locoa  eat :  quam  bene  non  habitu  I 

Mabt.  lib.  is.  ep.  ftO. 

See,  here's  the  grand  i^proach, 

That  way  is  for  his  grace's  coach ; 

Th«re  lies  the  bridge,  and  there  the  clock. 

Observe  the  lion  and  the  cock  ;* 

The  spacious  court,  the  colonnade, 

And  mind  how  wide  the  hall  is  made ; 

The  chimneys  are  so  well  deaign'd 

They  never  smoke  in  any  wind : 

The  galleries  contrived  for  walking, 

The  windows  to  retire  and  talk  in  ; 

The  council-chamber  to  debate, 

And  all  the  rest  are  rooms  of  state. 

Thanks,  sir,  cried  I,  'tis  very  fine, 

But  where  d'ye  sleep,  or  where  d'ye  dinet 

I  find,  by  all  you  hare  been  telling. 

That  'tis  a  house,  but  not  a  dwelling. 


TO  THE  CITIZENS. 


sn  shall  the  patriot  who  maintaln'd  your  cause, 
*oni  future  ages  only  meet  applause  t 
lall  he,  who  timely  rose  t'  his  country's  aid, 
r  her  own  sons,  her  guardians,  be  betray'dt 
d  heathen  virtues  in  your  hearts  reside, 
lese  wretches  had  been  damn'd  for  parricide. 
Should  YOU  behold,  whilst  dreadful  armies  threat 
le  sure  destruction  of  an  injured  state, 
me  hero,  with  superior  virtue  bless'd, 
ert  their  rage,  and  succour  the  distress'd! 
ipired  with  love  of  glorious  liberty, 
.  'wonders  to  preserve  his  country  free ; 
>  like  the  guardian  shepherd  stands,  and  they 
ce  lions  spoil'd  of  their  expected  prey, 
ch  urging  in  his  rage  the  deadly  dart, 
solved  to  pierce  the  generous  hero's  heart ; 
uek  with  the  sight,  your  souls  would  swell  with 
(1  dare  ten  thousand  deaths  to  his  relief.       [grief, 
t  if  the  people  he  preserved  should  cry, 
^(vent  too  fitr,  and  he  deserved  to^die, 
»uld  not  your  soul  such  treachery  detest, 
d  indignation  boil  within  your  breast  1 
.old  not  you  wish  that  wretched  state  preserred, 
reel  the  tenfold  ruin  they  deserved  1 
fy  then,  oppression  has  not  quite  subdued 
oBice  your  prudence  and  your  gratitude, 
you  yourselves  conspire  not  your  undoing, 
i  don't  deserve,  and  won't  draw  down,  your  ruin, 

A.  lion  tearing  a  oock  to  piocea  waa  placed  In  front  of  Blen* 
I  liouae  ;  a  wretched  pnn  in  architecture,  deaervedly  eriti- 
i  in  the  Spectator. 


If  yet  to  virtue  you  have  some  pretence. 
If  yet  ye  are  not  lost  to  common  sense, 
Aasist  your  patriot  in  your  own  defence : 
That  stupid  cant,  **  he  went  too  far,"  despise, 
And  know  that  to  be  brave  is  to  be  wise : 
Think  how  he  struggled  for  your  liberty, 
And  give  him  freedom  whilst  yourselves  are  free. 

M.  B. 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG, 

UFON   THE  LATE   OBAND  JDEY. 

Tais  la  an  addrcaa  of  eongratnlatlen  to  the  grand  Jury  who 
threw  out  the  bill  againat  Harding  the  printer. 

Poor  Monsieur  his  conscience  preserved  for  a  yeart 

Tet  in  one  hour  he  lost  it,  'tis  known  fSir  and  near ; 

To  whom  did  he  lose  itWA  judge  or  a  peer.* 

Whi^  nobody  can  deny. 

This  very  same  conscience  was  sold  in  a  closet. 
Nor  for  a  baked  loaf,  or  a  loaf  in  a  losset, 
But  a  sweet  sugar>plum,  which  you  put  in  a  posset. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

O  Monsieur,  to  sell  it  for  nothing  was  nonsense. 
For,  if  you  would  sell  it,  it  should  have  been  long  since. 
But  now  you  have  lost  both  your  cake  and  your  con- 
science. Which  nobody  can  deny. 

So  Nell  of  the  dairy,  before  she  was  wed. 
Refused  ten  good  guineas  for  her  maidenhead. 
Yet  gave  it  for  nothing  to  smooth-spoken  Ned. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But,  Monsieur,  no  vonder  dat  you  vere  collogue. 
Since  selling  de  contre  be  now  all  de  vogue. 
You  be  but  von  fool  after  seventeen  rogue. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Some  sell  it  for  profit  'tis  very  well  known. 
And  some  but  for  sitting  in  sight  of  the  throne. 
And  other  some  sell  what  is  none  of  their  own. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

ButPhilpot,  and  Corker,  and  Burrus,  and  Hayxe, 
And  Rayner,  and  Nicholson  challenge  our  praise, 
With  six  other  worthies  as  glorious  as  these. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

There's  Donevan,  Hart,  and  Archer,  and  Blood. 
And  Gibson,  and  Gerrard,  all  true  men  and  good, 
All  lovers  of  Ireland  and  haters  of  Wood. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

But  the  slaTss  tliat  would  sell  us  shall  hear  on't  in 

time. 
Their  names  shall  be  branded  in  prose  and  in  rhyme, 
We'll  paint  'em  in  colours  as  black  as  their  crime. 

Which  nobody  can  deny 

But  P ^r  and  copper  L h  well  excuse ; 

The  commands  of  vour  betters  you  dare  not  refuse ; 
Obey  was  the  word  when  you  wore  wooden  shoes. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 


AN  EXCELLENT  NEW  SONG 

UrON  HIS  GEACB  CUE  OOOD  LOEO  AECHBtSHOP  OF  DUBUN* 

Da.  KiMo,  archbiahop  of  Dublin,  roae  hich  la  Swift'a  eatioia' 
Hon  by  Ua  oppoaHMMi  to  Vooda  coinage. 

BY  HONEST  JO,  ONE  OF  HIS  OEACE'S  FAEMEES  IN  FINOAL. 

To  the  tone  of  ■. 

I  sing  not  of  the  drapier's  praise,  nor  yet  of  William 

Wood, 
But  I  sing  of  a  famous  lord,  who  seeks  his  country's 

good; 
Lord  William's  grace  of  Dublin  town,  'tis  he  that  firat 

appears, 
Whose  wisdom  and  whose  piety  do  far  exceed  his 

years. 

•  Whitabed  or  CSiteret. 
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In  ey'ry  council  and  debate  he  stands  for  what  is  right, 
And  still  the  truth  he  will  maintain,  wh'ate'er  he 

loses  byH. 
And  though  some  think  him  in  the  wrong,  yet  still 

there  comes  a  season 
When  ev'ry  one  turns  round  about,  and  owns  his 

grace  had  reason. 
His  firmness  to  the  public  good,  as  one  that  knows  it 

swore. 
Has  lost  his  grace  for  ten  years  past  ten  thousand 

pounds  and  more. 
Then  come  the  poor  and  strip  him  so,  they  leave  him 

not  a  cross, 
For  he  regards  ten  thousand  pounds  no  more  than 

Woods's  dross. 
To  beg  his  favour  is  the  way  new  favours  still  to  win, 
He  makes  no  more  to  give  ten  pounds  than  I  to  give  a 

pin. 
Why,  there's  my  landlord  now,  the  squire,  who  all 

in  money  wallows. 
He  would  not  give  a  groat  to  save  his  father  from  the 

gallows. 
*•  A  bishop,"  says  the  noble  squire,  *•  I  hate  the  very 

name, 
To  have  two  thousand  pounds  a-year — O'tis  a  burn- 
ing shame ! 
Two  thousand  pounds  a-year !  good  lord !  and  I  to 

have  but  five !" 
And  under  him  no  tenant  yet  was  ever  known  to 

thrive: 
Now  from  his  lordship*s  grace  I  hold  a  little  piece  of 

ground. 
And  all  the  rent  I  pay  is  scarce  five  shillings  in  the 

pound. 
Then  master  steward  takes  ray  rent,  and  tells  me, 

**  Honest  Jo, 
Come,  you  must  take  a  cup  of  sack  or  two  before  you 

go.^' 
He  bids  me  then  to  hold  my  tongue,  and  up  the 

money  locks. 
For  fear  my  lord  should  send  it  aU  into  the  poor 

man's  box. 
And  once  I  was  so  bold  to  beg  that  I  might  see  his 

grace, 
Good  lord !  I  wonder  how  I  dared  to  look  him  in  the 

face : 
Then  down  I  went  upon  my  knees,  his  blessing  to 

obtain ; 
He  gave  it  me,  and  ever  since  I  find  I  thrive  amain. 
'*  Then,"  said  my  lord,  **  Tm  very  glad  to  see  thee, 

honest  friend, 
I  know  the  times  are  something  hard,  but  hope  they 

soon  will  mend, 
Pray  never  press  yourself  for  rent,  but  pay  me  when 

you  can ; 
I  find  you  bear  a  good  report,  and  are  an  honest  man. 
Then  said  his  lordship  with  a  smile,  **  I  must  have 

lawful  cash, 
I  hope  you  will  not  pay  my  rent  in  that  same  Woods^s 

trash  1" 
<^God  bless  your  grace!'*  I  then  replied,  "Fd  see 

him  hanging  higher. 
Before  I'd  touch  his  filthy  dross,  than  is  Clandalkin 

spire." 
To  every  farmer  twice  a-week  all  round  about  the 

Yoke, 
Our  parsons  read  the  drapier's  books,  and  make  us 

honest  folk. 
And  then  I  went  to  pay  the  squire,  and  in  the  way 

I  found 
His  bailie  driving  all  my  cows  into  the  parish  pound ; 
**  Why,  sirrah,"  said  the  noble  squire,  *•  how  dare  you 

see  my  face  1 
Your  rent  is  due  almost  a  week,  besides  the  days  of 

grace." 


And  yet  the  land  I  from  him  hold  is  set  io  on  the  rack. 
That  only  for  the  bishop's  lease  'twould  qui^y 

break  my  back. 
Then  God  preserve  his  lordship's  grace,  and  make 

him  live  as  long 
As  did  Methusalem  of  old ;  and  so  I  end  my  song. 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  ARCHBISHOP  OF 

DUBLIN. 


lue 

lOK. 


A   POEM. 

Senu  In  oolum  red«as,  dioov 
liBBtiu  iutexsis  popolo. He 

Great,  good,  and  xdst,  was  once  applied 

To  one  who  for  his  country  died  ; 

To  one  who  lives  in  its  defence 

We  speak  it  in  a  happier  sense. 

O  may  the  fates  thy  life  prolong  ! 

Our  country  then  can  dread  no  wrong : 

In  thy  great  care  we  place  our  tnist. 

Because  thou'rt  great,  and  good,  and  just : 

Thy  breast  unshaken  can  oppose 

Our  private  and  our  public  foes : 

The  latent  wiles  and  tricks  of  state 

Your  wisdom  can  with  ease  defeat. 

When  power  in  all  its  pomp  app^ua* 

It  taXiM  before  thy  rev'rend  years» 

And  willingly  resigns  its  place 

To  something  nobler  in  thy  &ce. 

When  once  the  fierce  pursuing  Gaol 

Had  drawn  his  sword  for  Marius'  fall. 

The  godlike  hero  with  a  frown 

Struck  all  his  rage  and  malice  dovm  ; 

Then  how  can  we  dread  William  Wc»od« 

If  by  thy  presence  he's  withstood  t 

Where  wisdom  stands  to  keep  the  field, 

In  vain  he  brings  his  brazen  shield ; 

Though  like  the  sibyl's  priest  he  comes^ 

With  furious  din  of  braien  dnimsi. 

The  force  of  thy  superior  voice 

Shall  strike  him  dumb  and  quell  their  noise. 


PUNCH'S  PETITION  TO  THE  LADIES. 


Quid  non  morialia  pectoim  cogls. 


Auri  BBcra  fimws  ?- 
Fair  ones  who  do  all  hearts  command. 
And  gently  sway  with  &n  in  hand 
Your  favourite — Punch  a  suppliant  falls. 
And  humbly  for  assistance  calls ; 
He  humbly  calls  and  begs  you'll  stop 
The  gothic  rage  of  Yander  Hop, 
Wh'  ihvades  without  pretence  and  riglit. 
Or  any  law  but  that  of  might. 
Our  Pigmy  land-^and  treats  our  kings 
Like  paltry  idle  wooden  things ; 
Has  beat  our  dancers  out  of  doors. 
And  eall'd  our  chastest  virgins  whorea ; 
He  has  not  left  our  queen  a  rag  on. 
Has  forced  away  our  George  and  Dragon, 
Has  broke  our  wires,  nor  was  he  civil 
To  doctor  Faustus  nor  the  devil ; 
E'en  us  he  hurried  with  full  rage. 
Most  hoarsely  squalling  off  the  stage  ; 
And  faith  our  fr^ht  was  very  great 
To  see  a  minister  of  state, 
Arm'd  with  power  and  fury  come 
To  force  us  nom  our  little  home — 
We  fear'd,  as  I  am  sure  we  had  reason* 
An  accusation  of  high  treason ; 
Till,  starting  up,  says  Banamiere, 
**  Treason,  my  fHends,  we  need  not  fear. 
For  'gainst  the  Brass  we  used  no  power. 
Nor  strove  to  save  the  chancellor.* 

*  Lord-chancellor*  Middleton.  against  wbom  a  vole  ol^ 
•are  paaaed  in  the  hoace  of  lords  for  delay  of  jontte 
by  hu  absence  in  England. 


PUNCH'S  PETITION— BALLAD. 
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Nor  did  we  show  the  least  affeetion 
To  Rocbford  or  the  Meath  election ; 
Nor  did  we  sing,  '  Machagb  he  means.*  " 
"  You  Tillain,  I'll  dash  out  your  brains. 
'Tis  no  affair  of  state  which  brings 
Me  here     or  business  of  the  king's ; 
I'm  come  to  seise  yon  all  as  debtors, 
Ind  bind  you  fast  in  iron  fetters, 
From  sight  of  every  friend  in  town, 
rill  fifty  pound's  to  me  paid  down.' 
'  Fifty !"  quoth  I,  **  a  deyilish  sum ; 
But  stay  till  the  brass  farthings  come, 
Then  we  shall  all  be  rich  as  Jews, 
Prom  castle  down  to  lowest  stews ; 
That  sum  shall  to  you  then  be  told. 
Though  now  we  cannot  furnish  gold.' 

Quoth  he,  **  Thou  vile  mis-shapen  beast. 
Thou  knare,  am  I  become  thy  Jest  t 
ind  dost  thon  think  that  I  am  come 
To  carry  nought  but  farthings  home  Y 
Thon  fool,  1  ne'er  do  things  by  halyes, 
Parthings  are  made  for  Irish  slaves ; 
Vo  brass  for  me,  it  must  be  gold, 
>r  fifty  p<runds  in  silver  told, 
That  can  by  any  means  obtain 
Freedom  for  thee  and  for  thy  train." 

"  Yotre  trds  humble  serviteur, 
'm  not  in  jest,"  said  I,  '*  I'm  sure ; 
3ut  from  the  bottom  of  ray  belly, 
'.  do  in  sober  sadness  tell  you, 

thought  it  was  good  reasoning 
^or  us  fictitious  men  to  bring 
3rass  counters  made  by  WilUam  Wood 
ntrinsic  as  we  flesh  and  blood ; 
Then  since  we  are  but  mimic  men, 
?ray  let  us  pay  in  mimic  coin." 

Quoth  he,  **  Thou  lovest.  Punch,  to  prate, 
Ind  could'st  for  ever  hold  debate ; 
)ut  thlnk'st  thou  I  have  nought  to  do 
)ut  to  stand  prating  thus  with  you  1 
Therefore  to  stop  your  noisv  parley, 

do  at  once  assure  you  fairly 
That  not  a  puppet  of  you  all 
Ihall  stir  a  step  without  this  wall, 
for  merryandrew  beat  thy  drum, 
Jntil  you  pay  the  foresaid  sum." 
i'hen  marching  off  with  swiftest  race 
!'o  write  despatches  for  his  grace* 
lie  reveUmaster  left  the  room, 
Lnd  us  condemned  to  fatal  doom, 
low,  fair  ones,  if  e'er  I  found  grace, 
>r  if  my  Jokes  did  ever  please, 
Tse  all  your  interest  with  your  sec* 
They  say  he's  at  the  ladies'  beclO ; 
kUd  though  he  thinks  as  much  of^gold 
iB  ever  Midas  did  of  old, 
^our  charms  I'm  sure  can  never  fail, 
'our  eyes  must  influence,  must  prevail ; 
A  your  command  he'll  set  us  free, 
.et  us  to  you  owe  liberty. 
\ei  us  a  licence  now  to  play, 
nd  we'll  in  duty  ever  pray. 


BALLAD. 

To  the  taiM  of '  Commona  and  Peen.* 

I. 

A  WONDERFUL  age 

Is  now  on  the  stage : 

I'll  sing  yon  a  song  if  I  can, 

How  modem  Whigs 

Dance  forty- one  Jigs,^ 

But  Ood  bless  our  gracious  queen  Anne. 

*  Abridged  fkomiseretary,  rylkmi  gratia. 
^  The  year  of  the  rebellloo,  1S41. 

VOL.    I. 


n. 

The  kirk  with  applause 

Is  establish'd  by  laws 
As  the  orthodox  church  of  the  nation ; 

The  bishops  do  own 

It*s  as  good  as  their  own  ; 
And  this,  sir,  is  call'd  moderation 

III. 

It's  no  riddle  now 

To  let  you  see  how 
A  church  by  oppression  may  speed ; 

Nor  is't  banter  or  Jest, 

That  the  kirk  faith  is  best 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Tweea. 

IV. 

For  no  soil  can  suit 

With  every  fruit; 
Even  so,  sir,  it  is  with  religion  ; 

The  best  church  by  fur 

Is  what  grows  where  vou  are. 
Were  it  Mahomet's  ass  or  nis  pigeon. 

V. 

Another  strange  story 

That  vexes  the  Tory, 
But  sure  there's  no  mystery  in  it. 

That  a  pension  and  place 

Give  communicants  grace, 
Who  design  to  turn  tail  the  next  minute. 

VL 

For  if  it  be  not  strange 

That  religion  should  change 
As  often  as  clhnates  and  fashions ; 

Then  sure  there's  no  harm 

That  one  should  conform 
To  serve  their  own  private  occasions. 

VII. 

Another  new  dance, 
Which  of  late  they  advance, 

Is  to  cry  up  the  birth  of  pretender, 
And  those  that  dare  own 
The  queen  heir  to  the  crown 

Are  traitors  not  fit  to  defend  her. 

VIII. 
The  subject's  most  loyal 
That  hate  the  blood  royal. 

And  they  for  employment  have  merit 
Who  swear  queen  and  steeple 
Were  made  by  the  people. 
And  neither  have  right  to  inherit. 

IX. 

The  monarchy's  fix'd 

By  making  on't  mix'd, 
And  by  non-resistance  o'erthrown ; 

And  preaching  obedience 

Destroys  our  allegiance. 
And  thus  the  Whigs  prop  up  the  throne. 

X. 

That  riceroy  [lord  Wharton)  is  beat 
That  would  take  off  the  test. 

And  made  a  sham  speech  to  attempt  it ; 
But  being  true  blue, 
When  he  found  'twould  not  do, 

Swore,  damn  him,  if  ever  he  meant  it 

XI. 
'Tis  no  news  that  Tom  Double 
The  nation  should  bubble. 

Nor  is't  any  wonder  or  riddle 
That  a  pariiament  rump 
Should  play  hop,  step,  and  Jump, 

And  dance  any  jig  to  his  fiddle. 

3  B 
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XII. 

Bat  nowi  sir,  they  tell 

How  Sacheverell, 
By  briogiiig  old  doctrines  in  fashion, 

Hath,  like  a  damn'd  rogue, 

Brought  religion  in  vogue, 
And  BO  open'd  the  eyes  of  the  nation. 

XIII. 

Then  Jet 's  pray  without  spleen, 

May  God  bless  the  queen, 
And  her  fellow-mouarchs  the  people : 

May  they  prosper  and  thriye 

Whilst  I  am  alive. 
And  so  may  the  church  with  the  steeple. 

PABODY 

ON  THE  SPEECH  OP  DR.  BENJAMIN  PRATT,  PROVOST 
OP  TRINITY  COLLEOB,  TO  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Thx  following  U  the  original  speech  ftom  the  London  Gaxette 
of  Tuewl»y.  April  17.  1716.  The  provost,  it  appears,  was  atr 
tended  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  George  Berkeley 
(afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne),  both  of  them  fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  The  speech  was  praised  by  Addison,  in  the 
"  Freeholder,"  though  bis  classical  taate  must  have  suffered, 
while  his  loyalty  approved. 

"  Then  the  provost  proceeded  and  made  the  following  speech 
to  his  royal  highness  •.'^ 

•*  Permit  us,  most  illnstrious  prince,  with  hearts  ftiU  of  duty 
to  approach  vour  royal  person.  HU  majeety's  loyal  university 
of  Dublin,  which  glories  in  its  most  renowned  foundress,  queen 
Eliiabeth  of  blessed  memory,  aspires  now  with  greater  honour, 
and.  lealous  for  the  dignity  and  welfare  of  their  body,  seeks  a 
head  and  governor  equal  in  birth  to  their  glorious  foundress, 
the  same  munificent  patron  of  learning.  oou»ant  defender  of  our 
true  religion,  and  bright  example  of  virtue— a  character  belong- 
ing only  to  your  ro]r>l  highness. 

"  As  this  noble  view  atone  fills  all  their  thoughts,  and  most 
agreeably  points  out  their  choice,  psrdon,  most  gracious  prince, 
the  ambition  of  their  present  addr«M ;  deign ,  witn  that  goodness 
which  guides  all  your  aelions,  to  reeeiw  into  yoar  protection  a 
society  which,  from  duty,  interest,  and  affection,  humbly  hopes 
to  bo  placed  under  it;  that  society  wherein  his  majesty  s  faith- 
ful subjects  of  Ireland  received  those  principles  that  render 
them  now  eminent  in  the  servioo  of  their  country,  firm  in  their 
allegiance  to  their  prince,  and  unshaken  hi  their  xeal  for  the 
apoitolical  faith  establbhod  amongst  them.  Here  it  was  they 
first  were  taught  obedience  to  the  king,  and  wisely  instructed 
that  out  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Hanover  would  come  the 
greatest  and  best  of  kings. 

••  Happy  indeed  were  our  presages,  and  joyftil  altogether 
is  the  accomplishment  of  them.  Our  eyes  behold  a  prince  now 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  his  royal  ancestors,  wise,  valiant,  just, 
and  magnanimous :  a  monarch  loaded  with  all  the  martial 
glories  of  the  field,  and  long  dlsHaguished  Ibr  the  nobler  arts 
of;  peace  and  of  civil  government.  His  early  yean  he  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion  against  Turkii  and  infidels;  he  after- 
wards employed  his  arms  in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
at  a  time  when  they  were  in  the  utmost  danger  (torn  abroad ; 
aBd^w  he  completes  hU  glories  at  hone  in  deltvcriag  Britain, 
the  bulwark  of  the  protestant  faith,  from  the  inconsistent  rule 
of  a  popish  pretender.  By  his  wimlom  he  has  defeated  all 
secret  attempto;  by  his  valour  conquered  in  the  open  field: 
his  Justice  awes  the  daring  and  the  violent ;  his  clemency  gahis 
the  ^•■J'^d  deluded;  Us  Urge  revenues  heemploys  in  secur- 
ing  those  liberties  for  whose  preservation  his  undoubtod  tiUe 
is  most  jusUy  founded,  and  in  endowinff  that  church  whose 
rise  and  &1I,  like  a  true  and  affecttonate  friend,  does  ever  ae- 
company  the  English  monarchy.  A  prince  of  fewer  virtues 
might  make  a  nation  happy ;  but  every  quality  of  his  exalted 
mind  has  contributed  to  our  present  peace  and  safety. 

"  Forgive  me.  most  serene  prince,  that  I  attempt  thus  fkintly 
to  touch  that  great  duracter  so  fully  copied  in  your  ro\al 
person  j  but  there  a  noble  vittoe  which  adorns  the  rest  forbids 
°^h  i°.  ^^l  *'»g«*t  presence,  to  name  those  heroic  qualities 
which  in  other  places  sre  the  constant  subject  of  our  praise 
and  deUght.  We  congratulate  each  other  oa  the  felicities  of 
ttie  present  reign :  a  gtorious  sacceswr  lengthens  out  the  pleas- 
ing Pro»l*?5^»5d  we  see  ow  Joyperpetuated  in  a  beantlful 
offspring  which  fills  our  palace*.  The  pious  care  and  example 
of  a  most  exceUent  princess  instils  their  parent's  virtues;  and 

SS?«  ^  u  T?****>  ******  ^**^^y  'onas  must  draw  thi  imi- 
tatjon  of  all  below  them.    Hence  may  these  kingdoms  date  a 


it.  Not  content  to  share  with  theb  Cdlow^ifeiscU  the  disut 
influences  derived  through  other  hands,  they  spprosdi  bmt 
the  throne,  submitting  themselves  widi  the  {maadtft  i«» 
ratton  to  your  princely  authority.  And  aoil  «iUiB|  as* 
their  obedience  be  to  tliose  oommanda  when  pci^itt  bIem 
cannot  mix  or  designs  be  formed  against  that  hsfpy  Mttknttt 
whose  preservation  lies  nearest  at  all  oar  hearts. 

"  Descend  then,  most  mighty  piince,  to  girs  ntan.  Ir- 
land  submits  its  luirp  into  your  royal  hands.  Riis,  iiaina. 
and  nourish  the  attending  muses;  make  thna  As  csviid  ab- 
Jects  of  your  present  care  and  the  lively  image  of  a  ham  pr» 
pie.  Protvct  and  govern  now  the  nursery  of  that  fioA.  nonf 
we  daily  beseech  Heaven,  in  sinocrity  of  heart,  tsjabUiA 
your  royal  highness  the  next  most  glorious  dsfrndet." 


THE  SPEECH  OF  THE  PR0T08T  OF 
TRINITY  COLLEGE 

TO  HI8    EOTAL    HIGHNESS   GEORGE  rinfCB  07 

WALES. 
I. 

Illustrious  princei  we're  come  hefore  ye* 
Whoy  more  than  In  our  founden^  i^ory 

To  be  by  you  protected; 
Deign  to  deacend  and  giro  us  Uwib 
For  vre  are  converts  to  your  caouwi 

Trom  this  day  welloffeeted.' 

11. 
The  noble  view  of  your  high  merits 
Has  charm'd  our  thoughts  and  flx'd  our  spiriti 

With  seal  so  warm  and  hctrtj, 
That  we  resoWed  to  be  deroted. 
At  least  until  we  be  promoted, 

By  yotir  just  power  and  p»rtj. 

III. 

'  Urged  by  a  passionate  desire 
Of  being  raised  a  little  higher. 

From  laty  doister'd  life, 
We  cannot  flatter  you  nor  finrn, 
But  fain  would  honoured  be  wiUi  lawn, 

And  settled  by  a  wife.^ 

IV. 
For  this  we  have  before  resorted, 
Paid  levees  punctually,  and  courted, 

Our  charge  at  home  long  qoittiaf ! 
But  now  we're  come  just  in  the  nick. 
Upon  a  vacant^  bishopric. 

This  bait  can't  faU  of  hitliof. 

T. 

Thus,  sir,  you  see  how  much  aflMion, 
Not  interest,  sways  in  this  electioii, 

But  sense  of  loyal  duty ; 
For  you  surpass  all  princes  ftr, 
As  glow-worms  do  exceed  a  start 

In  goodness,  wit,  and  besot;. 

VI. 

To  you  our  Irish  commons  owe 
That  wisdom  which  their  actions  thow, 

Their  principles  from  oun  spisp' 
Taught,  ere  the  deil  himself  could  dream  wX 
That  of  their  illustrious  house  a  stem  oat 

Should  rise  the  best  of  kingi- 

VII. 
The  glad  presages  with  our  eyes 
Behold  a  king,  chaste,  vlgllsnt,  snd  wiKi 

In  foreign  fields  tictoriou, 
Who  in  his  youth  the  Turks  attacks, 
And  [made]  them  still  to  turn  their  hick«; 

Was  ever  king  so  gioriowt 

•  The  rer.  Dr.  Beqiamin  Pratt  Was.  si  Ihii  liM  Ajnl  '"^ 
proTost  of  Trinity  college. 

^  The  statutes  of  the  university  eigohi  eelifas^f-     .^^^ 

•  The  see  of  KiUalos  wni  tiiett  vaouit,  soii  to  tkii  m^ 
the  rev.  Dr.  Oemgt  Cart,  ehaplsla  to  As  Id*  ^ssk  •  "^ 
moiis,  m»  nomlnatad. 
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VIIL 

Since  Ormond'i  like  a  tnitor  gone. 
We  scorn  to  do  what  some  hare  done» 

For  learning  much  more  famous  ^ 
Fools  may  pursue  their  adverse  fate, 
And  stick  to  the  unfortunate  ; 

We  laugh  while  they  condemn  us. 

IX. 
For,  being  of  that  gen'rous  mind, 
To  success  we  are  still  inclined, 

And  quit  the  suffering  side ; 
If  on  our  friends  cross  planets  frown, 
We  Join  the  cry  and  hunt  them  down, 

And  sail  with  wind  and  tide. 

X. 
Hence  'twas  this  choice  we  long  delay'd, 
Till  our  rash  foes  the  rebels  fled. 

Whilst  fortune  held  the  seale ; 
But  [since]  they're  driyen  like  mist  before  you, 
Our  rising  sun,  we  now  adore  you, 

Because  you  now  preyaiL 

XI. 
Descend  then  from  your  lofty  seat, 
Behold  th'  attending  Moses  wait 

With  us  to  sing  your  praises ; 
Calliope  now  strings  up  her  lyre, 
And  Clio^  Phoebus  does  inspire, 

The  theme  their  fiuicy  raises. 

XII. 

If  then  our  nursery  you  will  nourish. 
We  and  our  Muses  too  will  flourish, 

Encouraged  by  your  favour ; 
We'll  doctrines  teach  the  times  to  serre. 
And  more  five  thousand  pounds  deserve 
By  future  good  behaviour. 
XIII. 
Now  take  our  harp  into  your  hand, 
The  joyful  strings,  at  your  oommani. 

In  doleful  sounds  no  more  shall  mourn. 
We,  with  sincerity  of  heart. 
To  all  your  tunes  shall  bear  a  part, 

Unlees  we  see  the  tables  turn. 

XIV. 

If  so,  great  sir,  you  vrill  excuse  us, 
For  we  and  our  attending  Muses 

Mav  live  to  change  our  strain ; 
And  turn,  with  merry  hearts,  our  tune, 
Upon  some  happy  tenth  of  June, 

To  "  the  king  enjoys  his  own  again." 


RIDDLES  BY  DR.  SWIFT  AND 
HIS  FRIENDS/ 

Wtitlta  ia  or  about  the  ym  17S4. 


PETHOX  THE  GREAT.    1723. 
From  Venus  bom  thy  beauty  shows ; 
But  who  thy  father  no  man  knows : 
Nor  can  the  skilful  herald  trace 
The  founder  of  thy  ancient  race ; 

•  Alluding  to  the  •uUeotilflOM  of  Oxfind  upon  the  nMMtioa. 
^  This  k  tpelled  Chloe.  but  eridently  Bhoold  bo  Clio. 

•  In  tha  Dnblin  edition  we  find,  "  Abont  nine  or  ten  yenn 
fo  (i.  «.  aboat  ITM),  bobm  ingfnione  gentlemen,  Menda  to  the 
atbor,  ntad  to  enteHnIn  themarlTes  with  writing  riddle*,  and 
*d  Ch«m  to  him  and  their  other  acquaintanee ;  oopiea  of 
hirh  ran  about,  and  tome  of  them  were  printed,  boin  here 
mI  in  Snglaad.  Hie  author,  at  his  leiture  hours,  fell  into 
«  aama  amm—ent ;  althoagk  it  be  said  that  hethonght  them 


Whether  thy  temper,  full  of  fire. 
Discovers  Vulcan  for  thy  sire, 
The  god  who  made  8camander  boil. 
And  round  his  margin  singed  the  soil 
(From  whence,  philosophers  sgree, 
An  eoual  power  descends  to  thee) ; 
Whether  from  dreadful  Mars  you  claim 
The  high  descent  from  whence  you  came, 
And,  MM  a  proof,  show  numerous  scars 
Bv  fierce  encounters  made  in  wars. 
Those  honourable  wounds  you  bore 
From  head  to  foot,  and  all  before, 
And  still  the  bloody  field  frequent. 
Familiar  in  each  leader's  tent ; 
Or  whether,  as  the  learn* d  contend, 
Tou  from  the  neighbouring  Gaul  descend ; 
Or  from  Parthenope  the  proud. 
Where  numberless  thy  votaries  crowd ; 
Whether  thy  great  forefathers  came 
From  realms  that  bear  Vespuccio's  name, 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude, 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude ; 
Whether,  as  Epicurus  shows. 
The  world  from  Justling  seeds  arose. 
Which,  mingling  with  prolific  strife 
In  chaos,  kindled  into  life : 
So  your  production  was  the  same. 
And  from  contending  atoms  came. 

Thy  fair  indulgent  mother  crown'd 
Thy  head  with  sparkling  rnbiee  round : 
Beneath  thy  decent  steps  the  road 
Is  all  with  precious  jewels  strew'd. 
The  bird  of  PallasI*  knows  hia  post. 
Thee  to  attend  where'er  thou  goeat. 

Bysantians  boast  that  on  the  clod 
Where  once  their  sultan's  horse  hath  trod 
Grows  neither  grass,  nor  shrub,  nor  tree : 
The  same  thy  subjects  boast  of  thee. 

The  greatest  lord,  when  you  ^pear. 
Will  deign  your  livery  to  wear. 
In  all  the  various  colours  seen 
Of  red  and  yellow,  blue  and  green. 

With  half  a  woid,  when  you  require. 
The  man  of  business  must  retire. 

The  haughty  minister  of  state 
With  trembling  must  thy  leisure  wait. 
And,  while  his  fate  ia  in  thy  hands. 
The  business  of  the  nation  stands. 

Thou  darest  the  greatest  prince  attack. 
Canst  hourly  set  him  on  the  rack ; 
And,  as  an  instance  of  thy  power, 
Enclose  him  in  a  wooden  tower, 
With  pungent  pains  on  eyrerj  side  : 
So  Regulus  in  torments  died. 

From  thee  our  youth  all  virtues  learn. 
Dangers  with  prudence  to  discern ; 
And  well  thy  scholars  are  endued 
With  temperance  and  with  fortitude ; 
With  patience,  which  all  ills  supports, 
And  secrecy,  the  art  of  courts. 

The  glittering  beau  could  hardly  tell, 
Without  your  aid,  to  read  or  spell ; 
But,  having  long  conversed  with  you. 
Knows  how  to  scrawl  a  billet-doux* 

With  what  delight,  methinks,  I  trace 
Tour  blood  in  every  noble  cace ! 
In  whom  thy  features,  shape,  and  mien, 
Are  to  the  life  distinctly  seen ! 
The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind. 
By  you  were  brighten'd  and  refined, 
Deacendants  to  the  barbarous  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust  and  voice  that  stuns : 
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But  you  haye  moulded  them  afresh, 
RemoTed  the  tough  superfluous  flesh, 
Taught  them  to  modulate  their  tongues, 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs. 

Proteus  on  you  bestow'd  the  boon 
To  change  your  visage  like  the  moon  ; 
You  sometimes  half  a  face  produce, 
Keep  t'other  half  for  prirate  use. 

How  famed  thy  conduct  in  the  fight 
With  Hermes,  son  of  Pleias  bright '. 
Outnumbered,  half  encompass'd  round, 
You  strove  for  every  inch  of  ground  ; 
Then,  by  a  soldierly  retreat. 
Retired  to  your  imperial  seat. 
The  victor,  when  your  steps  he  traced, 
Found  all  the  realms  before  him  wast^ : 
You,  o'er  the  high  triumphal  arch 
Fontific,  made  your  glorious  march : 
The  wondrous  arch  behind  you  fell, 
And  left  a  chasm  profoimd  as  hell : 
You,  in  your  capital  secured, 
A  siege  as  long  as  Troy  endured. 

ON  X  PEN.     1724. 

In  youth  exalted  high  in  air. 

Or  bathing  in  the  waters  fair, 

Nature  to  form  me  took  delight, 

And  clad  my  body  all  in  white. 

My  person  tall,  and  slender  waist. 

On  either  side  with  fringes  graced ; 

Till  me  that  tyrant  man  espied, 

And  dragg'd  me  from  my  mother's  side : 

No  wonder  now  I  look  so  thin  ; 

The  tyrant  stripp'd  me  to  the  skin : 

My  skin  he  flay'd,  my  hair  he  cropp*d : 

At  head  and  foot  my  body  lopp'd  : 

Jind  then,  with  heart  more  haj*d  than  stone, 

He  pick'd  my  marrow  from  the  bone. 

To  vex  me  more,  he  took  a  freak 

To  slit  my  tongue  and  make  me  speak  : 

But,  that  which  wonderful  appears, 

I  speak  to  eyes,  and  not  to  ears. 

He  oft  employs  me  in  disguise, 

And  makes  me  tell  a  thousand  lies : 

To  me  he  chiefly  gives  in  trust 

To  please  his  malice  or  his  lust. 

From  me  no  secret  he  can  hide  ; 

I  see  hia  vanity  and  pride : 

And  my  delight  is  to  expose 

His  follies  to  his  greatest  foes. 

All  languages  I  can  command. 

Yet  not  a  word  I  understand. 

Without  my  aid  the  best  divine 

In  learning  would  not  know  a  line : 

The  lawyer  must  forget  his  pleading ; 

The  scholar  could  not  show  his  reading. 

Nay  ;  man  my  master  is  my  slave  ; 
I  give  command  to  kill  or  save. 
Can  grant  ten  thousand  pounds  a-year. 
And  make  a  beggar's  brat  a  peer. 

But,  while  I  thus  my  life  relate, 
I  only  hasten  on  my  fate. 
My  tongue  is  black,  my  mouth  is  furr'd, 
I  hardly  now  can  force  a  word. 
I  die  unpitied  and  forgot. 
And  on  some  dunghill  left  to  rot. 

ON  GOLD. 

ALL-ruling  tyrant  of  the  earth, 
To  vilest  slaves  I  owe  my  birth, 
How  is  the  greatest  monarch  bless'd, 
When  in  my  gaudy  livery  dress'd ! 
No  haughty  nymph  has  power  to  run 
From  me,  or  my  embraces  shun. 


Stabb'd  to  the  heart,  condemn'd  to  ftune, 
My  constancy  is  still  the  same. 
The  favourite  messenger  of  Joie, 
And  Lemnian  god,  consulting  strove 
To  make  me  glorious  to  the  sight 
Of  mortals,  and  the  gods'  delight. 
Soon  would  their  altars'  flame  expire 
If  I  refused  to  lend  them  fire. 

By  fate  exalted  high  in  place, 
Lo,  here  I  stand  with  double  face : 
Superior  none  on  earth  I  find; 
But  see  below  me  all  mankind. 
Yet,  as  it  oft  attends  the  great, 
I  almost  sink  with  my  own  weight 
At  every  motion  undertook 
The  vulgar  all  consult  my  look. 
I  sometimes  give  advice  in  wnting, 
But  never  of  my  own  inditing.  ^ 

I  am  a  courtier  in  my  way ; 
For  those  who  raised  me  I  betray; 
And  some  give  out  that  I  entice 
To  lust,  to  luxury,  and  dice. 
Who  punishments  on  me  inflict, 
Because  they  find  their  pockets  pick'd. 

By  riding  post  I  lose  my  health. 
And  only  to  get  others  wealth. 


ON  THE  POSTERIORS. 

Because  I  am  by  nature  blind, 

I  wisely  choose  to  walk  behind ; 

However,  to  avoid  disgrace, 

I  let  no  creature  see  my  face. 

My  words  are  few,  but  spoke  with  Mwe, 

And  yet  my  speaking  gives  offence: 

Or,  if  to  whisper  I  presume. 

The  company  will  fly  the  room. 

By  all  the  world  I  am  oppress'd; 

Aiid  my  oppression  gives  them  reit. 

Through  me,  though  sore  agaiut  a)  ^ 
Instructors  every  art  inatil. 
By  thousands  I  am  sold,  and  bought, 
Who  neither  get  nor  loae  a  groat; 
For  none,  alas  I  by  me  can  gain. 
But  those  who  give  me  greatest  paan. 
Shall  man  presume  to  be  my  master, 
Who's  but  my  caterer  and  tastert 
Yet,  though  I  always  have  my  will, 
I'm  but  a  mere  depender  still : 
An  humble  hanger-on  at  best ; 
Of  whom  all  people  make  a  jest. 

In  me  detractors  seek  to  find 
Two  vices  of  a  different  kind ; 
I'm  too  profuse,  some  censurers  cry, 
And  all  I  get,  I  let  it  fly  ; 
While  others  give  me  many  a  eoxse, 
Because  too  close  I  hold  my  parse. 
But  this  I  know,  in  either  case 
They  dare  not  charge  me  to  my  fart. 
'Tis  true,  indeed,  sometimes  I  save, 
Sometimes  run  out  of  all  I  have ; 
But,  when  the  year  is  at  an  end, 
Computing  what  I  get  and  apend, 
My  goinga-out,  and  eoraings-in, 
I  cannot  find  I  lose  or  win ; 
And  therefore  all  that  know  me  say 
I  justly  keep  the  middle  way. 
I'm  always  by  my  betters  led ; 
I  last  get  up,  and  fint  a-bed ; 
Though,  if  I  rise  before  my  time, 
The  leam'd  in  sciences  sublime 
Consult  the  stars,  and  thence  *M«^jJ^ 
Good  luck  to  those  with  whom  I  dwell. 
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ON  A  HORN. 


Thb  joy  of  man,  the  pride  of  brutes, 
Domestic  subject  for  disputes. 
Of  plenty  thou  the  emblem  fair, 
Adom'd  by  nymphs  with  all  their  care ! 
1  saw  thee  raised  to  high  renown, 
Supporting  half  the  British  crown ; 
And  often  haye  I  seen  thee  grace 
The  chaste  Diana's  infant  face ; 
And  whensoe'er  you  please  to  shine. 
Less  useful  is  her  light  than  thine  : 
Thy  numerous  fingers  know  their  way. 
And  oft  in  Celia's  tresses  play. 

To  place  thee  in  another  view, 
rU  show  the  world  strange  things  and  true ; 
What  lords  and  dames  of  high  degree 
May  justly  claim  their  birth  from  thee ! 
The  soul  of  man  with  spleen  you  Tex ; 
Of  spleen  you  cure  the  female  sex. 
Thee  for  a  gift  the  courtier  sends 
With  pleasure  to  his  special  friends : 
He  giree,  and  with  a  generous  pride, 
Contrives  all  means  the  gift  to  hide  : 
Nor  oft  can  the  receirer  know 
Whether  he  has  the  gift  or  no. 
On  airy  wings  you  take  your  flight, 
And  fly  unieen  both  day  and  night ; 
Conceal  your  form  with  Tarious  tricks  ; 
And  few  know  bow  or  where  you  fix : 
Yet  some,  who  ne'er  bestow'd  tliec,  boast 
That  they  to  others  give  thee  most. 
Meantime,  the  wise  a  question  start. 
If  thou  a  real  being  art. 
Or  hut  a  creature  of  the  brain, 
That  gives  imaginary  pain : 
But  the  sly  giver  better  knows  thee  ; 
Who  feels  true  joys  when  he  bestows  thee. 


Though  some  are  of  so  stubborn  kind, 
I'm  forced  to  leave  a  limb  behind. 

I  hourly  wait  some  fatal  end  ; 
For  I  can  break,  but  scorn  to  bend. 


ON  A  CORKSCREW. 

TtioooH  I,  alas !  a  prisoner  be, 
My  trade  is  prisoners  to  set  free. 
No  slave  his  lord's  commands  obeys 
With  such  insinuating  ways. 
My  genius  piercing,  sharp,  and  bright. 
Wherein  the  men  of  wit  delight. 
The  clergy  keep  me  for  their  ease, 
And  turn  and  wind  me  as  they  please. 
A  new  and  wondrous  art  I  show 
Of  raising  spirits  from  below ; 
In  scarlet  some,  and  some  in  white  ; 
They  rise,  walk  round,  yet  never  fright. 
In  at  each  mouth  the  spirits  pass, 
Distinctly  seen  as  through  a  glass : 
O'er  head  and  body  make  a  rout. 
And  drive  at  last  all  secrets  out ; 
And  still,  the  more  I  show  my  art. 
The  more  they  open  every  heart. 

A  greater  chemist  none  than  I, 
Who,  from  materials  hard  and  dry. 
Have  taught  men  to  extract  with  skill 
More  precious  juice  than  from  a  still. 

Although  I'm  often  out  of  cnse, 
I'm  not  ashamed  to  show  my  face. 
Though  at  the  Ubles  of  the  great 
I  near  the  sideboard  take  my  seat. 
Yet  the  plain  'squire,  when  dinner's  done. 
Is  never  pleased  till  I  make  one  ; 
He  kindly  bids  me  near  him  stand, 
And  often  takes  me  by  the  hand. 

I  twice  a  day  a-huntiiif^  go ; 
Nor  ever  fail  to  seise  my  foe  ; 
And  when  I  have  him  by  the  poll, 
I  drag  him  upwards  from  his  hole ; 


THE  GULF  OF  ALL  HUMAN  POSSESSIONS. 

1724. 
CouB  hither,  and  behold  the  fruits, 
Vain  man!  of  all  thy  vain  pursuits. 
Take  wise  advice,  and  look  behind  ; 
Bring  all  past  actions  to  thy  mind. 
Here  you  may  see,  as  in  a  glass, 
How  soon  all  human  pleasures  pass. 
How  will  it  mortify  thy  pride 
To  turn  the  true  impartial  side ! 
How  will  your  eyes  contain  their  tears 
When  all  the  sad  reverse  appears ! 

This  cave  within  its  womb  confines 
The  last  result  of  all  designs : 
Here  lie  deposited  the  spoils 
Of  busy  mortals'  endless  toils  : 
Here,  with  an  easy  search,  we  find 
The  foul  conuptions  of  mankind. 
The  wretched  purchase  here  behold 
Of  traitors,  who  their  countr)-  sold. 

This  gulf  insatiate  imbibes 
The  lawyer's  fees,  the  statesman's  bribes. 
Here,  in  their  proper  shape  and  mien. 
Fraud,  perjury,  and  guilt  are  seen. 
Necessity,  the  tyrant's  law. 
All  human  race  must  hither  draw ; 

All  prompted  by  the  same  desire. 
The  vigorous  youth  and  aged  sire. 

Behold  the  coward  and  the  brave, 

The  haughty  prince,  the  humble  slave, 

Physician,  lawyer,  and  divine. 

All  make  oblations  at  this  shrine. 

Some  enter  boldlv,  some  by  stealth. 

And  leave  behind  their  fruitless  wealth. 

For,  while  the  bashful  svlvan  maid. 

As,  half  ashamed  and  half  afraid, 

Approaching  finds  it  hard  to  part 

With  that  which  dwelt  so  near  her  heart. 

The  courtly  dame,  unmoved  by  fear. 

Profusely  pours  her  offering  here. 
A  treasure  here  of  learning  lurks. 

Huge  heaps  of  never-dying  works. 

Labours  of  many  an  ancient  sage. 

And  millions  of  the  present  age. 
In  at  this  gulf  all  offering  pass 

And  lie  an  undistinguish'd  mass. 

Deucalion,  to  restore  mankind. 

Was  bid  to  throw  the  stones  behind ; 

So  those  who  here  the  gifts  convey 

Are  forced  to  look  another  way ; 

For  few,  a  chosen  few,  must  know 

The  mysteries  that  lie  below. 

Sad  charnel-house !  a  dismal  dome. 

For  which  all  mortals  leave  their  home ; 

The  young,  the  beautiful,  and  brave, 

Here  buried  in  one  common  grave ! 

Where  each  supply  of  dead  renews 

Unwholesome  damps,  offensive  dews : 

And  lo!  the  writing  on  the  walls 

Points  out  where  each  new  victim  falls  ; 

The  food  of  worms  and  beasts  obscene, 

W^ho  round  the  vault  luxuriant  reign. 
See  where  those  mangled  corpses  lie, 

Condemn'd  by  female  hands  to  die ; 

A  comely  dame,  onco  clad  in  while, 

Lies  there  consign'd  to  endlcan  night ; 

By  cruel  hands  her  blood  was  spilt, 

And  yet  her  wealth  was  all  her  guilt. 
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And  here  six  Tirgins  in  t  tomb» 
All-beauteou8  o£R|pring  of  one  womb. 
Oft  in  the  train  of  Yenut  geen, 
As  fair  and  lovely  as  their  queen ; 
In  royal  garments  each  was  dress'd, 
Each  with  a  gold  and  purple  rest ; 
I  saw  them  of  their  garments  stripp'di 
Their  tliroats  were  cut,  their  bellies  ripp'd; 
Twice  were  they  buried,  twice  were  born, 
Twice  from  their  sepulchres  were  torn ; 
But  now  dismember' d  here  are  cast, 
And  find  a  resting-place  at  last. 

Here  oft  the  curious  traveller  finds 
The  combat  of  opposing  winds ; 
And  seeks  to  learn 'the  secret  cause, 
Which  alien  seems  from  nature's  laws  ; 
Why  at  this  cave's  tremendous  mouth 
He  feels  at  once  both  north  and  south  ; 
Whether  the  winds,  in  caverns  pent, 
Through  clefts  oppugnant  force  a  vent ; 
Or  whether,  opening  all  his  stores, 
Fierce  ^olus  in  tempest  roars. 

Tet,  from  this  mingled  mass  of  things. 
In  time  a  new  creation  springs. 
These  crude  materials  once  shall  rise 
To  fill  the  earth,  and  air,  and  skies  ; 
In  various  forms  appear  again, 
Of  vegetables,  brutes,  and  men. 
So  Jove  pronounced  among  the  gods, 
Olympus  trembling  as  he  nods. 

LOUISA*  TO  8TREPHON.     1734. 

Ah  !  Strephon,  how  can  you  despise 
Her  who  without  thy  pity  dies! 
To  Strephon  I  have  still  been  true, 
And  of  as  noble  blood  as  you ; 
Fair  issue  of  the  genial  bed, 
A  virgin  in  thy  bosom  bred ; 
Embraced  thee  closer  than  a  wife  : 
When  thee  I  leave,  I  leave  my  life. 
Why  should  my  shepherd  take  amiss 
That  oft  I  wake  thee  with  a  kiss! 
Tet  you  ot  every  kiss  complain ; 
Ah !  is  not  love  a  pleasing  pain  1 
A  pain  which  every  happy  night 
You  cure  with  ease  and  with  delight ; 
With  pleasure  as  the  poet  sings, 
Too  great  for  mortals  less  than  kings. 

Chloe,  when  on  thy  breast  I  lie. 
Observes  me  with  revengeful  eye : 
If  Chloe  o'er  thy  heart  prevails, 
She'll  tear  me  with  her  desperate  nails ; 
And  with  relentless  hands  destroy 
The  tender  pledges  of  our  joy. 
Nor  have  I  bred  a  spurious  race ; 
They  all  were  bom  from  thy  embrace. 
Consider,  Strephon,  what  you  do ; 
For,  should  I  die  for  love  of  you, 
I'll  haunt  thy  dreams,  a  bloodless  ghost ; 
And  all  my  kin  (a  numerous  host. 
Who  down  direct  our  lineage  bring 
From  victors  o'er  the  Memphian  king ; 
Renown'd  in  sieges  and  campaigns, 
Who  never  fled  the  bloody  plains ; 
Who  in  tempestuous  seas  can  sport. 
And  scorn  the  pleasures  of  a  court ; 
From  whom  great  Sylla  found  his  doom, 
Who  scourged  to  death  that  scourge  of  Rome) 
Shall  on  thee  take  a  vengeance  dire ; 
Thou  like  Alcides  shalt  expire, 
When  his  envenomM  shirt  he  wore, 
And  skin  and  flesh  in  pieces  tore. 

*  Thk  riddle  b  solved  by  an  anagnm. 


Nor  less  that  shirt,  my  rival's  gift, 
Cut  from  the  piece  that  made  her  shift. 
Shall  in  thy  dearest  blood  be  dyed. 
And  make  thee  tear  thy  tainted  hide* 

A  MAYPOLE.    1725. 
Deprived  of  root  and  branch  and  rind. 
Yet  flowers  I  bear  of  every  kind : 
And  such  is  my  prolific  power, 
They  bloom  in  less  than  half  an  hoor ; 
Yet  standers-by  may  plainly  see 
Thev  get  no  nourishment  from  me. 
My  head  with  giddiness  goes  round. 
And  yet  I  firmly  stand  my  ground ; 
All  over  naked  I  am  seen, 
And  painted  like  an  Indian  queen. 
No  couple-beggar  in  the  land 
E'er  Join'd  such  numbers  hand  in  hand. 
I  Join'd  them  fairly  with  a  ring ; 
Nor  can  our  parson  blame  the  thing. 
And  though  no  marriage  words  are  spoke, 
They  part  not  till  the  ring  is  broke : 
Yet  hypocrite  fanatics  cry, 
I'm  but  an  idol  raised  on  high; 
And  once  a  weaver  in  our  town* 
A  damn'd  Cromwellian,  knock'd  me  down. 
I  lav  a  prisoner  twenty  years. 
And  then  the  jovial  cavaliers 
To  their  old  post  restored  ail  three-- 
I  mean  the  church,  the  king,  and  me. 

ON  THE  MOON. 

I  WITH  borrow'd  silver  shine ; 

What  you  see  is  none  of  mine. 

First  I  show  you  but  a  quarter. 

Like  the  bow  that  guards  the  'Tartar; 

Then  the  half,  and  then  the  whole, 

Ever  dancing  round  the  pole. 

And  what  will  raise  your  admiration, 

I  am  not  one  of  God's  creation. 

But  sprung,  (snd  I  this  truth  maintain,) 

Like  Pallas,  from  my  father's  brain.^ 

And  after  all,  I  chiefly  owe 

My  beauty  to  the  shades  below. 

Most  wondrous  forms  you  see  me  wear, 

A  man,  a  woman,  lion,  bear, 

A  flsh,  a  fowl,  a  cloud,  a  field, 

All  figures  heaven  or  earth  can  yield ; 

Like  Daphne  sometimes  in  a  tree ; 

Yet  am  not  one  of  all  yon  see. 

ON  A  CIRCLE. 
I'm  up  and  down  and  rotmd  about. 
Yet  ail  the  world  can't  find  me  out ; 
Though  hundreds  have  employed  their  leisve, 
They  never  yet  could  find  my  measure. 
I'm  found  almost  in  every  gsirden, 
Nay,  in  the  compass  of  a  farthing. 
There's  neither  chariot,  coach,  nor  mill. 
Can  move  an  inch  except  I  wUL 

ON  INK. 
I  AM  jet  black,  as  jrou  may  see. 

The  son  of  pitch  and  gloomy  night: 
Yet  all  that  know  me  will  agree 

I'm  dead  except  I  live  in  light. 
Sometimes  in  panegyric  high. 

Like  lofty  Pindar,  I  can  soar ; 
And  raise  a  virgin  to  the  sky. 

Or  sink  her  to  a  pocky  whore. 

My  blood  this  day  is  very  sweet. 

To-morrow  of  a  bitter  juice ; 
Like  milk,  'tis  cried  about  the  street. 

And  so  applied  to  different  use. 
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Host  wondrous  is  my  magie  power ; 

For  with  one  colour  I  can  psint ; 
ru  mmke  the  devil  a  saint  this  honr. 

Next  make  a  deril  of  a  saint. 

Through  distant  regions  I  can  Hj, 
ProTide  me  but  with  paper  wings ; 

And  fidrly  show  a  reason  why 
There  should  be  quarrels  among  kings ; 

And,  ailer  all,  you'll  think  it  odd, 
When  learned  doctors  will  dispute, 

That  I  should  point  the  word  of  God, 
And  show  where  they  can  best  confute. 

Let  lawyers  bawl  and  strain  their  throats : 
'Tis  I  that  must  the  lands  conyey, 

And  strip  their  clients  to  their  coats ; 
Nay,  gire  their  very  souls  away. 

ON  THE  FIVE  SENSES. 

All  of  us  in  one  you'll  find. 
Brethren  of  a  wondrous  kind ; 
Yet  among  us  all  no  brother 
Knows  one  tittle  of  the  other ; 
We  in  frequent  councils  are, 
And  our  marks  of  things  declaroi 
Where,  to  us  unknown,  a  clerk 
Sits,  and  takes  them  in  the  dark. 
He's  the  register  of  all 
In  our  ken,  both  great  and  small ; 
By  us  forms  his  laws  and  rules, 
He's  our  master,  we  his  tools ; 
Yet  we  can  with  greatest  ease 
Turn  and  wind  hkn  where  we  please. 

One  of  us  alone  can  sleep, 
Yet  no  watch  the  rest  will  keep, 
But  the  moment  that  he  closes, 
Eyery  brother  else  reposes. 

If  wine's  bought  or  Tictnals  dress'd. 
One  enjoys  them  for  the  rest. 

Pierce  us  all  with  wounding  steel. 
One  for  all  of  us  will  feeL 

Though  ten  thousand  cannons  rear. 
Add  to  them  ten  thousand  more. 
Yet  but  one  of  us  is  found 
Who  regards  the  dreadful  sound. 

Do  what  is  not  fit  to  tell, 
There's  but  one  of  us  can  smelL 


FONTINELLA  [a  fountain]  TO  FLORINDA. 
When  on  my  bosom  thy  bright  eyes, 

Florinda,  dart  their  heayenly  beams, 
I  feel  not  the  least  lore  surprise. 

Yet  endless  tears  flow  down  in  streams ; 
There's  nought  so  beautiful  in  thee 
But  you  may  find  the  same  in  me. 
The  lilies  of  thy  skin  compare ; 

In  me  you  see  them  full  as  white  : 
The  roses  of  your  cheeks,  I  dare 

Affirm,  can't  glow  to  more  delight 
Then,  since  I  show  as  fine  a  face, 
Can  you  refuse  a  soft  embrace  t 

Ah !  loTcly  nymph,  thou'rt  in  thy  prime ! 

And  so  am  I,  while  thou  art  here ; 
But  soon  will  come  the  fatal  time 

When  all  we  see  shall  disappear. 
'Tis  mine  to  make  a  Just  reflection. 
And  yours  to  follow  my  direction. 

Then  catch  admirers  while  tou  may  ; 

Treat  not  your  loTers  witn  disdain : 
For  time  witn  beauty  flies  away, 

And  there  is  no  return  again. 
To  you  the  sad  account  I  bring. 
Life's  autumn  has  no  second  spring. 


AN  ECHO. 

Never  sleeping,  still  awake. 

Pleasing  most  when  most  I  speak  ; 

The  delight  of  old  and  young. 

Though  I  speak  without  a  tonguo. 

Nought  but  one  thing  can  confound  me, 

Many  Toices  joining  round  me ; 

Then  I  fret,  and  rave,  and  gabble, 

Like  the  labourers  of  Babel. 

Now  I  am  a  dog,  or  cow, 

I  can  bark,  or  1  can  low ; 

I  can  bleat,  or  I  can  sing, 

Like  the  warblers  of  the  spring. 

Let  the  loyesick  bard  complain, 

And  I  mourn  the  cruel  pain ; 

Let  the  happy  swain  rejoice. 

And  I  Join  my  helping  Toice  : 

Both  are  welcome,  grief  or  joy; 

I  with  either  sport  and  toy. 

Though  a  lady,  I  am  stout. 

Drums  and  trumpets  bring  me  out : 

Then  I  clash,  and  roar,  and  rattle, 

Join  in  all  the  din  of  battle. 

JoTC,  with  all  his  loudest  thunder. 

When  I'm  yex'd,  can't  keep  me  under ; 

Yet  so  tender  is  my  ear. 

That  the  lowest  Toice  I  fear : 

Much  I  dread  the  courtier's  fate. 

When  his  merit's  out  of  date  ; 

For  I  hate  a  silent  breath. 

And  a  whisper  is  my  death. 

ON  A  SHADOW  IN   A  GLASS. 
Bt  something  form'd,  I  nothing  am. 
Yet  CTerything  that  you  can  name ; 
In  no  place  haye  I  ever  been, 
Yet  everywhere  I  may  be  seen ; 
In  all  things  &lse,  yet  always  true, 
I'm  still  the  same — but  never  new. 
Lifeless,  life's  perfect  form  I  wear. 
Can  show  a  nose,  eye,  tongue,  or  ear, 
Yet  neither  smell,  see,  taste,  or  hear. 
All  shapes  and  features  I  can  boast, 
No  flesh,  no  bones,  no  blood — ^no  ghost : 
All  colours,  without  paint,  put  on. 
And  change  like  the  chameleon. 
Swiftly  I  come,  and  enter  there. 
Where  not  a  chink  lets  in  the  air ; 
Like  thought,  Im  in  a  moment  gone, 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  alone  : 
All  things  on  earth  I  imitate 
Faster  than  nature  can  create ; 
Sometimes  imperial  robes  I  wear. 
Anon  in  beggar's  rags  appear ; 
A  giant  now,  and  straight  an  elf, 
I'm  e^ery  one,  but  ne'er  myself; 
Ne'er  sad  I  mourn,  ne'er  glad  rejoice, 
I  move  my  lips,  but  want  a  voice  ; 
I  ne'er  was  born,  nor  ne'er  can  die. 
Then,  pr'ythee,  tell  me  what  am  1 1 

Most  things  by  me  do  rise  and  fall. 

And,  as  I  please,  they're  great  and  small ; 

Invading  foes,  without  resistance, 

Witli  ease  I  make  to  keep  their  distsace : 

Again,  as  I'm  disposed,  the  foe 

Will  come,  though  not  a  foot  they  go. 

Both  mountains,  woods,  and  hills,  and  rocks. 

And  gamesome  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks. 

And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains. 

Come  dancing  to  me  o'er  the  plains. 

The  greatest  whale  that  swims  the  sea 

Does  instantly  my  power  obey. 

In  vain  from  me  the  sailor  flies. 

The  quickest  ship  I  can  surprise, 
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And  turn  it  ae  I  hare  a  mind, 
And  move  it  against  tide  and  wind. 
Nay,  bring  me  here  the  tallest  man, 
rU  squeeze  him  to  a  little  span  ; 
Or  bring  a  tender  child,  and  pliant. 
Ton' 11  see  me  stretch  him  to  a  giant : 
Nor  shall  they  in  the  least  complain, 
Because  my  magic  gives  no  pain. 

ON  TIME. 

Eybr  eating,  never  cloying, 
All-devouring,  all- destroying, 
Never  finding  full  repast, 
Till  I  eat  the  world  at  last. 


OK  THE  GALLOWS. 
Thbrb  is  a  gate,  we  know  full  well, 
That  stands  *twixt  heaven  and  earth  and  hell. 
Where  many  for  a  passage  venture, 
Tet  very  few  are  fond  to  enter : 
Although  'tis  open  night  and  day, 
They  for  that  reason  shun  this  way ; 
Both  dukes  and  lords  abhor  its  wood. 
They  can't  come  near  it  for  their  blood. 
What  other  way  they  take  to  go, 
Another  time  I'll  let  you  know. 
Tet  commoners  with  greatest  ease 
Can  find  an  entrance  when  they  please. 
The  poorest  hither  march  in  state 
(Or  they  can  never  pass  the  gate) 
Like  Boman  generals  triumphant^ 
And  then  they  take  a  turn  and  jump  on't. 
If  gravest  parsons  here  advance. 
They  cannot  pass  before  they  dance ; 
There's  not  a  soul  that  does  resort  here 
But  strips  himself  to  pay  the  porter. 


ON  THE  VOWELS. 
Wb  are  little  airy  creatures, 
All  of  different  voice  and  features ; 
One  of  us  in  glass  is  set. 
One  of  us  youll  find  in  Jet  ; 
T'other  you  may  see  in  tin, 
And  the  fourth  a  box  within; 
If  the  fifth  you  should  pursue. 
It  can  never  fly  from  you. 

ON  SNOW. 
From  heaven  I  fall,  though  from  earth  I  begin ; 
No  lady  alive  can  show  such  a  skin. 
I'm  bright  as  an  angel,  and  light  as  a  feather, 
But  heavy  and  dark  when  you  squeeze  me  together. 
Though  candour  and  truth  in  my  aspect  I  bear, 
Tet  many  poor  creatures  I  help  to  ensnare. 
Though  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  my  make 
The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take.  ' 

My  parent  and  I  produce  one  another, 
The  mother  the  daughter,  the  daughter  the  mother. 

ON  A  CANNON. 
Bbooitbn,  and  bom,  and  dying  with  noise, 
The  terror  of  women,  and  pleasure  of  boys. 
Like  the  fiction  of  poets  concerning  the  wind, 
I'm  chiefly  unruly  when  strongest  confined. 
For  silver  and  gold  I  don't  trouble  my  head. 
But  all  I  delight  in  is  pieces  of  lead ; 
Except  when  I  trade  with  a  ship  or  a  town, 
Why  then  I  make  pieces  of  iron  go  down. 
One  property  more  I  would  have  you  remark. 
No  lady  was  ever  more  fond  of  a  spark  ; 
The  moment  I  get  one  my  soul's  all  a-fire. 
And  I  roar  out  my  joy,  and  in  transport  expire. 


ON  A  PAIR  OF  DICE. 

Wb  are  little  brethren  twain, 
Arbiters  of  loss  and  gain. 
Many  to  our  counters  mn, 
Some  are  made  and  some  undoiM: 
But  men  find  it  to  their  cost. 
Few  are  made,  but  numbers  lost. 
Though  we  play  them  tricks  for  etcr, 
Tet  they  always  hope  our  favour. 


^  ON  A  CANDLE. 

To  Udy  Caitent. 

Of  all  inhabitants  on  earth. 

To  man  alone  I  owe  my  birth. 

And  yet  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the  bee. 

Are  all  my  parents  more  than  he : 

I,  a  virtue  strange  and  rare. 

Make  the  fairest  look  more  fsir ; 

And  myself,  which  yet  is  rarer. 

Growing  old,  grow  still  the  faim. 

Like  sots,  alone  I'm  dull  enough. 

When  dosed  with  smoke  and  smear'd  withmaf ; 

But,  in  the  midst  of  mirth  and  wine, 

I  with  double  lustre  shine. 

Emblem  of  the  fair  am  I, 

Polish'd  neck  and  radiant  eye ; 

In  my  eye  my  greatest  grace, 

Emblem  of  the  Cyclops*  race ; 

Metals  I  like  them  subdue, 

Slave  like  them  to  Vulcan  too ; 

Emblem  of  a  monarch  old, 

Wise,  and  ^orioos  to  behold ; 

Wasted  he  appears,  and  pale. 

Watching  for  the  public  weal : 

Emblem  of  the  bashful  dame, 

That  in  secret  feeds  her  flame. 

Often  aiding  to  impart 
All  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 

Various  is  my  bulk  and  hue, 
Big  like  Bess,  and  small  like  Sue : 
Now  brown  and  bumish'd  like  a  nut, 
At  other  times  a  very  slut ; 
Often  fair,  and  soft,  and  tender, 
Taper,  tall,  and  smooth,  and  slender: 
Like  Flora,  deck'd  with  &irest  flowen, 
Like  Phoebus,  guardian  of  the  houn : 
But  whatever  be  my  dress. 
Greater  be  my  fiise  or  less. 
Swelling  be  my  shape  or  small. 
Like  thvself  I  shine  in  all. 
Clouded  if  my  face  is  seen. 
My  complexion  wan  and  green. 
Languid  like  a  love-sick  maid. 
Steel  affords  me  present  aid. 
Soon  or  late,  my  date  is  done. 
As  my  thread  of  life  is  spun , 
Tet  to  cut  the  fatal  thread 
Oft  revives  my  drooping  head ; 
Tet  I  perish  in  my  prime, 
Seldom  by  the  death  of  time ; 
Die  like  lovers  as  they  gase. 
Die  for  those  I  live  to  please ;' 
Pine  unpitied  to  my  urn, 
Nor  warm  the  fair  for  whom  I  bum; 
Unpitied,  unlamented  too. 
Die  like  all  that  look  on  you. 


TO  LADT  CARTERET. 
By  Dr.  DeUay. 
I  RBACH  all  things  near  me,  and  far  off  to  boot. 
Without  stretching  a  finger  or  stirring  a  foot ; 
I  take  them  all  in  too,  to  add  to  your  wonder. 
Though  many  and  various,  and  large  and  uuiwle'' 
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Without  Jotding  or  crowding  they  pMi  aide  hy  side 
Through  t  wonderful  wieket  not  haif  an  inch  wide  | 
rhen  I  lodge  them  at  ease  in  a  yery  large  store, 
Df  no  breadth  or  length,  with  a  thouaand  things  more. 
k.U  thia  I  can  do  wUhout  witchcraft  or  charm, 
rhough  sometimea,  they  aay,  I  bewitch  and  do  harm ; 
rhough  cold,  I  inflame ;  and  though  quiet,  inrade  ; 
Ind  nothing  can  shield  from  my  spell  but  a  shade. 
i  thief  that  has  robb'd  you,  or  done  you  disgrace, 
fn  magical  mirror  I'll  show  you  his  iace ; 
^ay,  if  you'll  belieye  what  the  poets  hare  said, 
rhey'U  tell  you  I  kill,  and  can  call  back  the  dead. 
Ake  conjurers  safe  in  my  circle  I  dwell ; 

loTc  to  look  black  too,  it  heightens  my  spell ; 
rhough  my  magic  is  mighty  in  every  hue, 
KTho  see  ul  my  power  must  see  it  in  You. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  SWIFT. 

^rra  half  an  eye  your  riddle  I  spv, 

obsenre  your  wicket  hemm'd  in  by  a  thicket, 
Ind  wbateyer  passes  is  strain'd  through  glasses, 
fott  say  it  is  quiet :  I  flatly  deny  it. 
t  wanders  about,  without  stirring  out ; 
io  passion  so  weak  but  gives  it  a  tweak ; 
x>Te,  Joy,  and  dcTOtion,  set  it  always  in  motion, 
knd  as  for  the  tragic  effects  of  its  magic, 
Vlien  you  say  it  can  kill,  or  renve  at  its  will, 
!*be  dead  are  all  sound,  and  they  live  above  ground : 
Liter  all  you  have  writ,  it  cannot  be  wit ; 
Vhich  plainly  does  follow,  since  it  flies  from  Apollo, 
ts  cowardice  such,  it  cries  at  a  touch ; 
ris  a  perfect  milksop,  grows  drunk  with  a  drop, 
mother  great  fliult,  it  cannot  bear  salt ; 
Lnd  a  hair  can  disarm  it  of  every  charm. 


TO  LADY  CARTERET. 
By  Dr.  Swift. 
Fbom  India's  burning  clime  I'm  brought, 
With  cooling  gales  like  xephyrs  fraught. 
Nor  Iris,  when  she  paints  the  sky, 
Can  show  more  different  hues  than  I ; 
Nor  can  she  change  her  form  so  fast ; 
I'm  now  a  sail,  and  now  a  mast. 
I  here  am  red,  and  there  am  green, 
A  beggar  there,  and  here  a  queen. 
I  sometimes  live  in  house  of  hair. 
And  oft  in  hand  of  lady  fair. 
I  please  the  young,  I  grace  the  old. 
And  am  at  once  both  hot  and  cold. 
Say  what  I  am  then,  if  you  can,     * 
And  find  the  rhyme,  and  you're  the  man. 

ANSWERED  BY  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

Tour  house  of  hair,  and  lady's  hand, 
At  first  did  put  me  to  a  stand. 
I  have  it  now — 'tis  plain  enough— > 
Your  hairy  business  is  a  muff. 
Y'our  engine  fraught  with  cooling  gales, 
At  once  so  like  your  masts  and  sails  ; 
And  for  the  rhyme  to  you're  the  man, 
What  fits  it  better  than  a  fan  t 


A  RIDDLE. 
I'M  wealthy  and  poor, 

I'm  empty  and  full, 
I'm  humble  and  proud, 

I'm  witty  and  dull. 
I'm  foul  and  yet  fair ; 

I'm  old,  and  yet  young : 
I  lie  with  Moll  Kerr, 

Aud  toast  Mrs.  Long. 


ANSWER,  BY  MR.  F R. 

In  rigging  he's  rich,  though  in  pocket  he's  poor ; 

He  cringes  to  courtiers,  and  cocks  to  the  cits ; 
Like  twenty  he  dresses,  but  looks  like  threescore  ; 

He's  a  wit  to  the  fools  and  a  fool  to  the  wits. 
Of  vrisdom  he's  empty,  but  full  of  conceit ;      [scab ; 

He  paints  and  perfumes  while  he  rots  with  the 
'Tis  a  beau  you  may  swear  by  his  sense  and  his  gait ; 

He  boasts  of  a  beauty  and  lies  with  a  drab. 

A  LETTER  TO  DR.  H  ELS  HAM. 
Sir, 

Pray  discrudate  what  follows. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  gentleman's  liquor. 
When  young  is  often  due  to  the  vicar. 

The  dullest  of  beasts,  and  swine's  delight. 
Make  up  a  bird  very  swift  of  flight.. 
The  dullest  beast,  when  high  in  stature. 
And  another  of  royal  nature, 
For  breeding  is  a  useful  creature. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  a  party  distress'd, 
When  too  long,  is  bad  at  best. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  the  saddle  it  wears. 
Is  good  for  partridge,  not  for  hares. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  kind  voice  of  a  cat. 
Will  make  a  horse  go,  though  he  be  not  fat. 

The  dullest  of  beasts  and  of  birds  in  the  air. 
Is  that  by  which  all  Irishmen  swear. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  famed  college  for  Te  agues, 
Is  a  person  very  unfit  for  intrigues. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  a  cobbler's  tool. 
With  a  boy  that  is  only  flt  for  school, 
In  summer  is  very  pleasant  and  cool. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  that  which  you  kiss, 
May  break  a  limb  of  master  or  miss. 

Of  serpent  kind,  and  what  at  distance  kills, 
Poor  mistress  Dingley  oft  hath  felt  its  bills. 
The  dullest  beast,  and  eggs  unsound, 
Without  it  I  rather  would  walk  on  the  ground. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  what  covers  a  house, 
Without  it  a  writer  is  not  worth  a  louse. 
The  dullest  beast,  and  scandalous  vermin, 
Of  roast  or  boil'd,  to  the  hungry  is  charming. 
The  dullest  beast,  and  what's  covered  with  crust. 
There's  nobody  but  a  fool  that  would  trust. 
The  dullest  beast,  and  mending  highways. 
Is  to  a  horse  an  evil  disease. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
Will  dress  a  dinner  worth  Ave  pound. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  what  doctors  pretend, 
The  cook-maid  often  has  by  the  end. 

The  dullest  beast,  and  fish  for  lent. 

May  give  you  a  blow  you'll  for  ever  repent.' 

The  dullest  beast,  and  a  shameful  Jeer, 
Without  it  a  lady  should  never  appear. 

Wednetday  Night, 
I  writ  all  these  before  I  went  to  bed.     Pray  ex- 
plain them  for  me,  because  I  cannot  do  it. 

PROBATUR  ALITER. 

A  lono-bar'd  beast,  and  a  field-house  for  cattle. 

Among  the  coals  doth  often  rattle. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  a  bird  that  prates, 

The  bridegrooms'  first  gifts  to  their  mates, 

Is  by  all  pious  christians  thought 

In  clergymen  the  greatest  fault. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  woman  of  Endor, 

If  your  wife  be  a  scold,  that  will  mend  her. 
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With  a  long-ear'd  beast,  asd  medidne't  \iae, 
Cooks  make  their  fowl  look  tight  and  sprues. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  holy  fable, 
Strengthens  the  shoes  of  hslf  the  rabble. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  Rhenish  wine. 
Lies  in  the  lap  of  ladies  fine. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  Flanders  college, 
Is  Dr.  T ^I,  to  my  knowledge. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  building  knight. 
Censorious  people  do  in  spite. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  bird  of  night. 
We  sinners  are  too  apt  to  slight. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  shameful  Termin, 
A  judge  will  eat,  though  clad  in  ermine. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  Irish  cart. 
Can  leare  a  mark  and  gire  a  smart. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  in  mud  to  lie, 
No  bird  in  air  so  swift  can  fly. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  a  sputtering  old  Whig, 
I  wish  he  were  in  it,  and  dancing  a  jig. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  liquor  to  write. 

Is  a  damnable  smell  both  morning  and  night. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  the  child  of  a  sheep. 
At  Whist  they  will  make  a  desperate  sweep. 

A  beast  long-ear'd,  and  till  midnight  you  stay. 
Will  coyer  a  house  much  better  than  clay. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  the  drink  you  love  besti 
You  odl  him  a  sloven  in  earnest  for  jest. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  the  sixteenth  letter, 
I'd  not  look  at  all  unless  I  look'd  better. 

A  long-ear'd  beast  give  me,  and  eggs  unsound. 
Or  else  I  will  not  ride  one  inch  of  ground. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  another  name  for  jeer, 
To  ladies'  skins  there  nothing  comes  so  near. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  kind  noise  of  a  cat, 
Is  useful  in  journeys,  take  notice  of  that. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  and  what  seasons  your  beef, 
On  such  an  occasion  the  law  gives  relief. 

A  long-ear'd  beast,  a  thing  that  force  must  drive  in, 
Bears  up  his  house,  that's  of  his  own  contriving. 
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A  PASTORAL  DIALOGUE. 

DERMOT,    SHBBUUI. 


1728. 


A  NTMPH  and  swain,  Sheelah  and  Dermot  hight. 
Who  wont  to  weed  the  court  of  Gosford  knight,* 
While  each  with  stubbed  knife  removed  the  roots 
That  raised  between  the  stones  their  daily  shoots, 
As  at  their  work  they  sate  in  counterview, 
With  mutual  beauty  smit,  their  passion  grew. 
Sing,  heavenly  Muse,  in  sweetly-flowing  strain. 
The  soft  endearments  of  the  nymph  and  swain. 

DEBMOT. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  Is  more  firmly  fix'd       [twixt ; 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  those  stones  be- 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part ; 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

SBBBLAH. 

My  love  for  gentle  Dermot  &8ter  grows 
Than  yon  tall  dock  that  rises  to  thy  nose. 
Cut  down  the  dock,  'twill  sprout  again  ;  but,  O  ! 
Love  rooted  out,  again  will  never  grow, 
*  Sir  Arthur  Acluwon.     . 


No  more  that  brier  thy  tender  leg  shsll  nke 
(I  spare  the  thistles  for  sir  Arthur's*  sake): 
Sharp  are  the  stones ;  take  thou  this  nAj  mat; 
The  hardest  bum  will  bruise  with  sitting  tqtnt. 


SUBXLAB. 


Thy  breeches,  torn  behind*  stand  gapiiig  wilf ; 
This  petticoat  shall  save  thy  dear  backside: 
Nor  need  I  blush ;  although  you  feel  il  wet, 
Dennot,  I  vow,  'tis  nothing  else  but  swesU 

DERMOT. 

At  an  old  stubborn  root  I  chanced  to  tug, 
When  the  dean  threw  me  this  tobacco-plug ; 
A  longer  ha'p'orth^  never  did  I  see ; 
This,  dearest  Sheelah,  thou  shalt  share  with  me. 

SHBBLAH. 

In  at  the  pantry  door  this  mom  I  slipp'd, 
And  from  the  shelf  a  charming  crust  I  whipp'd; 
Dennis^  was  out,  and  I  got  hither  safe ; 
And  thou,  my  dear,  shalt  have  the  bigger  balL 

DBRMOT. 

When  you  saw  Tady  at  long  bullets  plaj, 
You  sate  and  loused  him  all  a  sunshine  daj ; 
How  could  you,  Sheelah,  listen  to  his  tales, 
Or  crack  such  lice  as  his  between  your  naiLst 

SBBBLAH. 

When  yon  with  Oonah  stood  behind  a  ditch, 
I  peep'd,  and  saw  you  kiss  the  dirty  bitcb : 
Dermot,  how  could  you  touch  these  nssty  alnte^ 
I  almost  wisb'd  this  spnd  were  in  your  geta. 

DEBMOT. 

If  Oonah  once  I  kiss'd,  forbear  to  chide : 
Her  aunt's  my  gossip  by  my  ftither'a  side : 
But,  if  I  ever  touch  her  lips  again. 
May  I  be  doom'd  for  life  to  weed  in  lain ! 

SnEELAH. 

Dermot,  I  swear,  though  Tady's  locks  coa!d 
Ten  thousand  lice,  and  every  louse  was  gold. 
Him  on  my  lap  you  never  more  shall  see ; 
Or  may  I  lose  my  weeding-knife— and  thee! 

DEBMOT. 

O  could  I  earn  for  thee,  my  lovely  lasa, 
A  pair  of  brogues^  to  bear  thee  dry  to  msas*. 
But  see,  where  Norah  with  the  eowins* 
Then  let  us  rise,  and  rest  our  weary  boms. 


THE  GRAND  QUESTION  DEBATED : 

WHBTHBB  HAMILTON'S  BAWN  SHOULD  BE  TOKSDI^ 
A   BABRACK  OB   MALT-HOUSB.      1729. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  ^e  knight  ^  full  of  cam 
**  Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  afiair. 
This  Hamilton's  bawn,v  while  it  sticks  is  mj  ^ 
I  lose  by  the  house  what  I  get  by  the  land ; 
But  how  to  dispose  of  it  to  the  best  bidder, 
For  a  barrack  or  malt-house  we  now  most  covi^' 
"  First,  let  me  suppose  I  make  it  a  malt-hDef' 
Here  I  have  comput^  the  profit  will  fall  t'  us: 
There's  nine  hundred  pounds  for  labour  and  fvs> 
I  increase  it  to  twelve,  so  three  hundred  remaio; 
A  handsome  addition  for  wine  and  good  cheer. 
Three  dishes  a-day,  and  three  hogsheads  a-jeftr;  ^ 
With  a  dosen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  he  st<^  • 
No  little  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  hoard ; 

*  Who  was  ft  gnat  1ov«r  of  ScoCland. 
*•  Hftlfpennv-wonh.  «  Sir  Arto«r*«  batk? 

'  ShoM  with  flat  low  hecla.  •  A  aort  of  ^— ??• 
'  Sir  Arthur  Acheaon,  ftt  whoaa  aeal  thii  wai  vriS» 
(  A  large  old  houae,  two  milca  bon  air  Arthsr'taB^ 
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Ind  you  tnd  the  dean  no  more  thall  eombine 
To  etint  mm  at  night  to  one  bottle  of  wine ; 
^or  shall  I,  for  his  hnmour,  permit  you  to  purloin 
L  stone  and  a  quarter  of  beef  from  my  sirloin. 
f  I  make  It  a  barrack  the  crown  is  my  tenant ; 
dy  dear,  I  have  ponder'd  again  and  again  on't : 
n  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent ; 
VhateTer  they  give  me,  I  must  be  content, 
>r  Join  with  the  court  in  everv  debate  ; 
Lnd  rather  than  that,  I  would  lose  my  estate." 

Thus  ended  the  knight;  thus  began  his  me«k  wife : 
'  It  must  and  it  shall  be  a  bairack,  my  life. 
'm  grown  a  mere  mopu» ;  no  company  comes 
I  at  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  rums.* 
fith  parsons  what  lady  can  keep  herself  dean  T 
*in  mil  orer  daubM  when  I  sit  by  the  dean« 
lut  if  you  will  giTe  us  a  barrack,  my  dear. 
The  captain  I'm  sure  will  always  come  here ; 

then  shall  not  Talne  his  deanship  a  stiaw, 
''*or  the  captain,  I  warrant,  will  keep  him  in  awe  ; 
>r,  should  he  pretend  to  be  brisk  and  alert, 
^tU  tell  him  that  chaplains  should  not  be  so  pert; 
.''hat  men  of  his  coat  should  be  minding  their  prayers, 
ind  not  among  ladies  to  give  themselves  airs." 

Thus  argued  my  lady,  but  argued  in  vain ; 
The  knight  his  opinion  resolved  to  maintain. 

Bat  Hannah,^  who  listened  to  all  that  was  pass'd, 
Lnd  could  not  endure  so  Tulgar  a  taste. 
Is  soon  as  her  ladyship  call'd  to  be  dress*d, 
*ried,  **  Madam,  why  surely  my  master's  possess'd. 
\\T  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound! 
*d  rather  the  bawn  were  sunk  under  ground, 
tot,  madam,  I  guess'd  there  would  never  come  good, 
^hen  I  saw  him  so  often  with  Darby  and  WomI.« 
ind  now  my  dream's  out ;  for  I  was  a-dream'd 
Phat  I  saw  a  huge  rat— O  dear,  how  I  scream'd  t 
Lnd  after,  methought,  I  had  lost  my  new  shoes ; 
Lnd  Molly,  she  said,  I  should  hear  some  ill  news. 

**  Dear  madam,  had  you  but  the  spirit  to  tease, 
foa  might  have  a  barrack  whenever  you  please ; 
Lnd,  madam,  I  always  believed  you  so  stout, 
*hat  for  twenty  denials  you  would  not  give  out. 
f  I  had  a  husband  like  him,  I  purteHf 
'ill  he  gave  me  my  will,  I  would  give  him  no  rest ; 
Lnd,  rather  than  come  in  the  same  pair  of  sheets 
rith  soch  a  cross  man,  I  would  lie  in  the  streets : 
lut,  madam,  I  beg  you,  contrive  and  invent, 
knd  worry  him  out  till  he  gives  his  consent. 
^ar  madam,  whene'er  of  a  barrack  I  think, 
in  I  were  to  be  hang'd,  I  can't  sleep  a  wink : 
'or  if  a  new  crotchet  comes  into  my  brain, 
cmn't  get  it  out,  though  I'd  never  so  laiu. 
fancy  already  a  barrack  contrived 
A  Hamilton's  bawn,  and  the  troop  is  arrived ; 
>f  this  to  be  sure,  sir  Arthur  has  warning, 
^nd  waits  on  the  captain  betimes  the  neat  rooming. 

*•  Now  see  when  they  meet  how  their  honours 

behave :  [slave ; 

Noble  captain,  your  servant' — '  Sir  Arthur,  your 

'ou  honour  me  much' — '  The  honour  is  mine.'>- 

'Twaa   a  sad  rainy  night'—*  But  the  morning  is 

fine.' —  [service/ — 

Pray,  how  does  my  lady  f*-'  My  wife's  at  your 
I  think  I  have  seen  her  picture  by  Jervas.' — 
Good  morrow,  good  captain*'—'  I'll  wait  on  you 

down' — 
Vou  shan't  stir  a  foot*—'  You'll  think  me  a  clown.'— 
For  all  the  world,  captain,  not  half  an  inch  &rther' — 
You  must  be  obeyed — ^Your  servant,  sir  Arthur ! 
[y  humble  respects  to  my  lady  unknown.' — 
I  hope  you  will  use  my  house  as  your  own.'  " 

•  A  cant  word  io  IreUikl  for  a  poor  ooontry  derjymsD. 
t>  My  Ud/awmlilng-voinan. 
«  Twoof  tif  ArUiar'a 


*'  Oo  bring  me  my  smock,  and  leave  off  your  prate. 
Thou  hast  eertainly  gotten  a  cup  in  thy  pate." 

*'  Pray,  madam,  be  quiet :  what  was  It  I  saidi 
You  had  like  to  have  put  it  quite  out  of  my  head* 
Next  day,  to  be  sure,  the  captain  will  come. 
At  the  head  of  his  troop,  with  trumpet  and  drum. 
Now,  madam,  observe  how  he  marches  in  state : 
The  man  with  the  kettle*drum  enters  the  gate : 
Dub,  dub,  adnb,  dub.     The  trumpeters  follow. 
Tantara,  tantara ;  while  all  the  boys  holla. 
See  now  comes  the  captain  all  daub'd  with  gold  lace : 

0  la!  the  sweet  gentleman!  look  in  his  &ee ; 
And  see  how  he  rides  like  a  lord  of  the  land. 
With  a  fine  flaming  sword  that  be  holds  in  his  hand ; 
And  his  horse,  the  dear  erettTf  it  prances  and  rears ; 
With  ribbons  in  knoU  at  his  tail  and  iu  ears : 

At  last  comes  the  troop,  by  word  of  command. 
Draw  up  in  our  court ;  when  the  captain  cries,  Staho  ! 
Your  ladyship  lifts  up  the  sash  to  be  seen, 
For  sure  I  had  diten'd  you  out  like  a  queen. 
The  captain,  to  show  he  is  proud  of  the  favour. 
Looks  up  to  your  window,  and  cocks  up  his  beaver 
(His  beaver  is  oock'd :  pray,  madam,  mark  that ; 
For  a  captain  of  horse  never  takes  off  his  hat. 
Because  he  has  never  a  ha^d  that  is  idle,     [bridle) ; 
For  the  right  holds  the  sword,  and  the  left  holds  the 
Then  flourishes  thrice  his  sword  in  the  air. 
As  a  compliment  due  to  a  lady  so  fair ; 
(How  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  blood  it  has  spilt!) 
Then  he  lowers  down  the  point,  and  kisses  the  liilti 
Your  ladyship  smiles,  and  thus  you  begin ; 

*  Pray,  captain,  be  pleased  to  alight  and  walk  in.' 
The  captain  salutes  you  with  cong^  profound. 
And  your  ladyship  curtaies  half  way  to  the  ground.* 
*Kit,  run  to  your  master,  and  bid  him  come  to  us  |  ' 
I'm  sure  he'U  be  proud  of  the  honour  you  do  ns ; 
And,  captain,  you'll  do  us  the  favour  to  stay. 

And  take  a  short  dinner  here  with  us  to-day : 
You're  heartily  welcome ;  but  as  for  good  cheer. 
You  come  in  the  very  worst  time  of  the  year ; 
If  I  had  expected  so  worthy  a  guest — ' 
'  Lord,  madam !  your  ladyship  sure  is  in  jest ; 
You  banter  me,  madam ;  the  kingdom  must  grantr— ' 
'  You  officers,  captain,  are  so  complaisant  !*  " — 

*'  Hist,  hussey,  I  think  I  hear  somebody  coming"— 
"  No,  madam,  'tis  only  sir  Arthur  a-humming. 
To  shorten  my  tale,  (for  I  hate  a  long  story,) 
The  captain  at  dinner  appears  in  his  glory ; 
The  dean  and  the  doctor*  have  humbled  their  pride. 
For  the  captain's  entreated  to  sit  by  your  side  ; 
And,  because  he's  their  betters,  you  carve  for  him 
The  parsons  for  envy  are  ready  to  bunt-  [first ; 

The  servants,  amaaed,  are  scarce  ever  able 
To  keep  off  their  eyesu  they  wait  at  the  table ; 
And  Molly  and  I  have  thrust  in  our  nose. 
To  peep  at  the  captain  in  all  hb  fine  eio*es. 
Dear  madam,  be  sure  he's  a  fine-spoken  man. 
Do  but  hear  on  the  clergy  how  glib  his  tongue  ran ; 
And,  *  madam,*  says  he,  '  if  such  dinners  you  give, 
You'll  ne'er  want  for  parsons  as  long  as  you  live. 

1  ne'er  knew  a  parson  without  a  good  nose  ; 
But  the  devil's  as  welcome,  wherever  he  goes  : 
G— d  d — ^n  me!  they  bid  us  reform  and  repent ; 
But,  E — s !  by  their  looks,  they  never  keep  Lent : 
Mister  curate,  for  all  your  grave  looks,  I'm  afraid 
You  cast  a  sheep's  eye  on  her  ladyship's  maid  : 

I  wish  she  would  lend  you  her  pretty  white  hand 
In  mending  your  cassock  and  smoothing  your  band.' 
(For  the  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny, 
That  the  captain  supposed  he  was  curate  to  Jinny.) 

*  Whenever  you  see  a  cassock  and  gown, 
A  hundred  to  one  but  it  covers  a  clown. 

*  Dr.  linny,  a  rlergynsa  is  ths  aeighbottrheod. 
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Obserre  how  a  parson  comes  into  a  room ; 
G — d  d — n  me,  he  hobbles  as  bad  as  my  groom ; 
A  aeholard,  when  just  from  his  college  broke  loose, 
Can  hardly  tell  how  to  cry  bo  to  a  goose ; 
Your  NoTedSy  and  Bluturks,  and  Omurs,*  and  stuff, 
By  O — ,  they  don't  signify  this  pinch  of  snuff. 
To  giye  a  young  gentleman  right  education, 
The  army's  the  only  good  school  in  the  nation : 
My  schoolmaster  call'd  me  a  dunce  and  a  fool, 
But  at  cuffs  I  was  alwaj's  the  cock  of  the  school ; 
I  nerer  could  take  to  my  book  for  the  blood  o*  me, 
And  the  puppy  confess' d  he  expected  no  good  o'  me. 
He  caught  me  one  morning  coquetting  his  wife. 
But  he  maul'd  me,  I  ne'er  was  so  maul'd  in  my  life : 
So  I  took  to  the  road,  and,  what's  very  odd, 
The  first  man  1  robb'd  was  a  parson,  by  G — . 
Now,  madam,  you'll  think  it  a  strange  thing  to  say. 
But  the  sight  of  a  book  makes  me  sick  to  this  day.' 
*'  NeTer  since  I  was  bom  did  I  hear  so  much  wit. 
And,  madam,  I  laugh' d  till  I  thought  I  should  split. 
So  then  you  look'd  scornful,  and  sniff'd  at  the  dean, 
As  who  should  say,  *  Now  am  I  skinny*  and  leant' 
But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips. 
And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips." 
Thus  merciless  Hannah  ran  on  in  her  talk,  fwalkt" 
Till  she  heard  the  dean  call,  **  Will  your  ladyship 
Her  ladyship  answers,  "  I'm  just  coming  down :" 
Then,  turning  to  Hannah,  and  forcing  a  frown, 
Although  it  was  plain  in  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
Cried,  **  Hussy,  why  sure  the  wench  is  gone  mad ! 
How  could  these  chimeras  get  into  your  brains  1 — 
Come  hither  and  take  this  old  gown  fur  your  pains. 
But  the  dean,  if  this  secret  should  come  to  his  ears. 
Will  neTer  hare  done  with  his  gibes  and  his  jeers : 
For  your  life,  not  a  word  of  the  matter  I  charge  ye ; 
Giye  me  but  a  barrack,  a  fig  for  the  clergy." 

DRAP1£R'S.HILL.     1730. 

We  giye  the  world  to  understand 
Our  thriving  dean  has  purchased  land  ; 
A  purchase  which  will  bring  him  clear 
AboTe  bis  rent  four  pounds  a-year ; 
Provided  to  improve  the  ground 
He  will  but  add  two  hundred  pound  ; 
And  from  his  endless  hoarded  store. 
To  build  a  house,  five  hundred  more. 
Sir  Arthur,  too,  shall  have  his  will. 
And  call  the  mansion  Drapier's-hill ; 
That,  when  a  nation,  long  enslaved, 
Forgets  by  whom  it  once  was  saved, 
When  none  the  d rapier's  praise  shall  sing. 
His  signs  aloft  no  longer  swing, 
His  medals  and  his  prints  forgotten, 
And  all  his  handkerchiefs'^  are  rotten, 
His  famous  letters  made  waste  paper. 
This  hill  may  keep  the  name  of  drapier; 
In  spite  of  envy,  flourish  still, 
And  Drapier's  vie  with  Cooper's-hill. 

THE  DEAN'S  REASONS 

FOR   NOT   BUILDING   AT   DRAPIER'S-UILL. 

I  WILL  not  build  on  yonder  mount ; 

And,  should  you  call  me  to  account. 

Consulting  with  myself,  I  find 

It  was  no  levity  of  mind. 

Whate'er  I  promised  or  intended, 

No  fault  of  mine,  the  scheme  is  ended ; 

Nor  can  you  tax  me  as  unsteady — 

I  have  a  hundred  causes  ready ; 
•  Oridi,  nntarclis.  Homen. 
*•  Ntcknamcs  for  my  lady. 
«  MedaU  were  cwt  (see  the  Dmpier*.  lialfppnny  in  thii  edi- 

Sl2'ir*S2^*"*,^"°5  "P*  *"**  J»«ndkercl,i..f»  ninde.  with  de- 
vices Id  honour  of  the  a«an,  under  the  name  of  M.  B..  Drapier. 


All  risen  since  that  flattering  time 
When  Drapier's-hill  appear'd  in  rityme. 

I  am,  as  now  too  late  1  find. 
The  greatest  cully  of  mankind ; 
The  lowest  boy  in  Martin's  school 
May  turn  and  wind  me  like  a  fool. 
How  could  I  form  so  wild  a  vinon, 
To  seek,  in  deserts,  fields  Elydan  1 
To  live  in  fear,  suspicion,  Tariance, 
With  thieves,  fanatics,  and  baibariaosi 

But  here  my  ladv  will  object ; 
Tour  deanship  ought  to  recollect 
That,  near  the  knight  of  Gosford  plseed, 
Whom  you  allow  a  man  of  taste. 
Tour  intervals  of  time  to  spend 
With  so  conversable  a  friend. 
It  would  not  signify  a  pin 
Whatever  climate  you  were  in. 

'Tis  true,  but  what  advantage  comes 
To  me  from  all  a  usurer's  plums ; 
Though  I  should  see  him  twice  a-day, 
And  am  hia  neighbour  'eroes  the  way : 
If  all  my  rhetoric  must  fail 
To  strike  him  for  a  pot  of  ale  t 

Thus,  when  the  learned  and  the  wise 
Conceal  their  talents  from  our  eyes, 
And  from  deserving  friend  withhold 
Their  gifts,  as  misers  do  their  gold, 
Their  knowledge  to  themselves  confined 
Is  the  same  avarice  of  mind  ; 
Nor  makes  their  conversation  better, 
Than  if  they  never  knew  a  letter. 
Such  is  the  fate  of  Gosford's  knight, 
Who  keeps  his  wisdom  out  of  sight ; 
Whose  uncommunicative  heart 
Will  scarce  one  precious  word  impart : 
Still  rapt  in  speculations  deep, 
His  outward  senses  fast  asleep ; 
Who,  while  I  talk,  a  song  will  hum. 
Or  with  his  fingers  beat  Uie  drum ; 
Beyond  the  skies  transports  his  mind, 
And  leaves  a  lifeless  corpse  behind. 

But,  as  for  me,  who  ne'er  could  clamber  bick 
To  understand  Malebranche  or  Cambrsy; 
Who  send  my  mind  (as  I  believe)  \c« 
Than  others  do,  on  errands  sleeveless ; 
Can  listen  to  a  tale  humdrum. 
And  with  attention  read  Tom  Thumb ; 
My  spirit's  with  my  body  progging. 
Both  hand  in  band  together  jogging ; 
Sunk  over  head  and  ears  in  matter. 
Nor  can  of  metaphj-sics  smatter ; 
Am  more  diverted  with  a  quibble 
Than  dream  of  words  intelligible; 
And  think  all  notions  too  abstractird 
Are  like  the  ravings  of  a  crack'd  head ; 
What  intercoiuse  of  minds  can  be 
Betwixt  the  knight  sublime  and  me. 
If  when  I  talk,  as  talk  I  must. 
It  is  but  prating  to  a  bust  1 

Where  friendship  is  by  Fate  design'd, 
It  forms  a  union  in  the  mind : 
But  here  I  differ  from  the  knight 
In  every  point,  like  black  and  white : 
For  none  can  say  that  ever  yet 
We  both  in  one  opinion  met : 
Not  in  philosophy,  or  ale ; 
In  state  afialrs,  or  planting  kale ; 
In  rhetoric,  or  picking  straws ; 
In  roasting  larks,  or  making  laws ; 
In  public  schemes,  or  catching  flics; 
In  parliaments,  or  pudding-pies. 

The  neighbours  wonder  why  the  knigbt 
Should  in  a  country  life  delight, 
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Who  not  one  plMsure  entertains 

To  cheer  the  solitary  scenes : 

His  guests  are  few,  his  nsits  rare ; 

Nor  uses  time,  nor  time  will  spare ; 

Nor  rides,  nor  walks,  nor  huots,  nor  fowls. 

Nor  plays  at  cards,  or  dice,  or  bowls ; 

But,  seated  in  an  easy-chair, 

Despises  exercise  and  air. 

His  rural  walks  he  ne'er  adorns ; 

Here  poor  Pomona  sits  on  thorns : 

And  there  neglected  Flora  settles 

Her  bum  upon  a  bed  of  nettles. 

Those  thankless  and  officious  cares 

I  used  to  take  in  friends'  a&irs, 

From  which  I  never  could  refrain. 

And  have  been  often  chid  in  vain ; 

From  these  I  am  recorer'd  quite. 

At  least  in  what  regards  the  knight. 

Preaerre  his  health,  his  store  increase ) 

May  nothing  interrupt  his  peace ! 

But  now  let  all  his  tenants  round 

First  milk  his  cows,  and  after  pound ; 

Let  CTery  cottager  conspire 

To  cut  his  hedges  down  for  6re ; 

The  naughty  boys  about  the  nUage 

His  crabs  and  sloes  may  freely  pillage ; 

He  still  may  keep  a  pack  of  knaves 

To  spoil  his  work,  and  work  by  halves ; 

His  meadows  may  be  dug  by  swine. 

It  shall  be  no  concern  of  mine  ; 

For  why  should  I  oodhnue  still 

To  serve  a  friend  against  his  willt 


A  PANEGYRIC  ON  THE  DEAN, 

IM    TUB  PERSON  OF  A   LADT   IV   THB   NORTH  •    1790. 

Rbsolybd  my  gratitude  to  show, 
Thrice  reverend  dean,  for  all  I  owe, 
Too  long  I  have  my  thanks  delay'd ; 
Tour  favours  left  too  long  unpaid ; 
But  now,  in  all  our  sex's  name. 
My  artless  Muse  shall  sing  your  fame. 

indulgent  you  to  female  kind, 
To  all  their  we^er  sides  are  blind : 
Nine  more  such  champions  as  the  dean 
Would  soon  restore  our  ancient  reign  ; 
How  well  to  win  the  ladies'  hearts, 
Tou  celebrate  their  wit  and  parts ! 
How  have  I  felt  my  spirits  raised. 
By  you  so  oft,  so  highly  praised ! 
Transform'd  by  your  convincing  tongue 
To  witty,  beautiful,  and  young, 
I  hope  to  quit  that  awkward  sbamc, 
Atketed  by  each  vulgar  dame. 
To  modesty  a  weak  pretence ; 
And  soon  grow  pert  on  men  of  sense ; 
To  show  my  face  with  scornful  air ; 
I,et  others  match  it  if  they  dare. 

Impatient  to  be  out  of  debt, 
O,  may  I  never  once  forget 
The  bard  who  humbly  deigns  to  choose 
Me  for  the  subject  of  his  Muse ! 
Behind  my  back,  before  my  nose. 
He  sounds  my  praise  in  verse  and  prose. 

My  heart  with  emuUtion  bums, 
To  make  you  suitable  returns  ; 
My  gratitude  the  world  shall  know ; 
And  see,  the  printer's  boy  below  ; 
Ye  hawkers  all,  your  voices  lift; 
••  A  Panegyric  on  Dean  Swift  !'* 
And  then,  to  mend  the  matter  still, 
••  By  Lady  Anne,  of  Market-HlUl" 

•  The  Udy  ofwkt  Aithur  Aehssou. 


I  thus  begin :  my  grateful  Muse 
Salutes  the  dean  in  different  views ; 
Dean,  butler,  usher,  jester,  tutor ; 
Robert  and  Darby 's*  coadjutor; 
And,  as  you  in  commission  sit, 
To  rule  the  dairy  next  to  Kit;^ 
In  each  capacity  I  mean 
To  sing  your  praise.    And  first  as  dean  : 
Envy  must  own,  you  understand  your 
Precedence,  and  support  your  grandeur : 
Nor  of  your  rank  will  bate  an  aor, 
Except  to  give  dean  Daniel  place. 
In  you  such  dignity  appears, 
So  suited  to  your  state  and  years! 
With  ladies  what  a  strict  decorum !  * 

With  what  devotion  you  adore  'em ! 
Treat  me  with  so  much  complaisance, 
As  fits  a  princess  In  romance  ! 
By  your  example  and  assistance. 
The  fellows  learn  to  know  their  distance. 
Sir  Arthur,  since  you  set  the  pattern. 
No  longer  calls  me  snipe  and  slattern ; 
Nor  dares  he,  though  he  were  a  duke, 
Offend  me  with  the  least  rebuke. 

Proceed  we  to  your  preaching^  next : 
How  nice  you  split  the  hardest  text ! 
How  your  superior  learning  shines 
Above  our  neighbouring  dull  divines  I 
At  Beggar's  Opera  not  so  full  pit 
Is  seen  ss  when  you  mount  our  pulpit. 

Consider  now  your  conversation : 
Regardful  of  your  age  and  station, 
Tou  ne'er  were  known,  by  paasion  stirr'U, 
To  give  the  least  offensive  word : 
But  still,  whene'er  you  silence  break. 
Watch  every  syllable  you  speak : 
Your  style  so  clear,  and  so  concise, 
We  never  ask  to  hear  you  twice. 
But  then  a  parson  so  genteel, 
So  nicely  clad  from  head  to  heel ; 
So  fine  a  gown,  a  baud  so  clean. 
As  well  become  St.  Patrick's  dean. 
Such  reverential  awe  express. 
That  cowboys  know  you  by  your  dress! 
Then,  if  our  neighbouring  friends  come  here, 
How  proud  are  we  when  you  appear. 
With  such  address  and  graceful  port 
As  clearly  shows  you  bred  at  court ! 

Now  raise  your  spirits,  Mr.  Dean, 
I  lead  you  to  a  nobler  scene. 
When  to  the  vault  you  walk  in  state. 
In  quality  of  butler's  mate ; 
You  next  to  Dennis  bear  the  sway  : 
To  you  we  often  trust  the  key : 
Nor  can  he  Judge  with  all  his  art 
So  well  what  bottle  holds  a  quart : 
What  pints  may  best  for  bottles  pass. 
Just  to  give  every  man  hb  glass : 
When  proper  to  produce  the  best ; 
And  what  may  serve  a  common  guest. 
With  Dennis  you  did  ne'er  combine. 
Not  you,  to  steal  your  master's  wine  ; 
Except  a  bottle  now  and  then, 
To  welcome  brother  serving-men ; 
But  that  is  with  a  good  design, 
To  drink  sir  Arthur's  health  and  mine : 
Tour  master's  honour  to  maintain. 
And  get  the  like  returns  again. 

Tour  usher's  post  must  next  be  handled : 
How  blest  am  I  by  such  a  man  led  I 


*  Th«  name*  of  two  o'.er  aert. 
k  My  lady's  footmaa. 

•  Tb«  author  preached  but  ones  while  he  was  tharr. 
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Under  whose  wife  and  careful  guardahip 
I  now  despite  fatigue  and  hardship ; 
Familiar  grown  to  dirt  and  wet. 
Though  draggled  round,  I  scorn  to  fret: 
From  you  my  chamber-damsels  lesin 
My  broken  hose  to  patch  and  dam. 

Now  as  a  jester  I  accost  you ; 
Which  ncTer  yet  one  friend  has  lost  you* 
You  judge  so  nicely  to  a  hair, 
How  far  to  go,  and  when  to  spare ; 
By  long  experience  grown  so  wise, 
Of  e^ery  taste  to  know  the  sise ; 
There's  none  so  ignorant  and  weak 
To  take  offence  at  what  you  speak. 
Whene'er  you  joke,  'tis  all  a  case 
Whether  with  Dennot«  or  his  grace  ; 
With  Teague  O'Murphy,  or  an  earl ; 
A  duchess  or  a  kitchen-girl. 
With  such  dexterity  you  fit 
Their  several  talents  with  your  wit, 
That  Moll  the  chambermaid  can  smoke, 
And  Gahagan*  take  every  joke. 

I  now  become  your  humble  suitor 
To  let  me  praise  you  as  my  tutor. 
Poor  I,  a  sayage  bred  and  bom. 
By  you  instructed  every  mora. 
Already  have  improved  so  well. 
That  I  have  almost  leara'd  to  spell : 
The  neighbours  who  come  here  to  dine 
Admire  to  hear  me  speak  so  fine. 
How  enviously  the  ladies  look 
When  they  surprise  me  at  ray  book ! 
And  sure  as  they're  alive  at  night, 
As  soon  as  gone  will  show  their  spite  : 
Good  lord !  what  can  my  lady  mean 
Conversing  with  that  rusty  dean  1 
She's  grown  so  nice,  and  so  penurious, 
With  Socrates  and  Epicnrius ! 
How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day, 
Tet  never  ask  us  once  to  playl 

But  I  admire  your  patience  most ; 
That  when  I'm  duller  than  a  post. 
Nor  can  the  plainest  word  pronounce, 
Tou  neither  nime,  nor  fret,  nor  flounce ; 
Are  so  indulgent,  and  so  mild. 
As  if  I  were  a  darling  chUd. 
So  gentle  is  your  whole  proceeding. 
That  I  could  spend  my  Ufe  in  reading. 

You  merit  new  employments  daily ; 
Our  thatcher,  ditcher,  gardener,  baily. 
And  to  a  genius  so  extensive 
No  work  is  grievous  or  ofifensive : 
Whether  your  fruitful  fancy  lies 
To  make  for  pigs  convenient  sties  ; 
Or  ponder  long  with  ancient  thought 
To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault : 
Nor  have  you  grumbled,  reverend  dean, 
To  keep  our  poultry  sweet  and  clesn ; 
To  sweep  the  msnston-house  they  dwell  in. 
And  cure  the  rank  unsavoury  smelling. 

Now  enter  as  the  dairy  handmaid  : 
Such  charming  butter'*  never  man  made. 
Let  others  wiUi  fanatic  figure 
Talk  of  their  milk  for  babes  of  grace  : 
From  tubs  their  snuffling  nonsense  utter ; 
Thy  milk  shall  make  us  tubs  of  butter. 
The  bishop  with  his  foot  may  bum  it,« 
But  with  his  hand  the  dean  can  chum  it. 
How  are  the  servants  overjoy'd 
To  see  thy  deanship  thus  employ'd! 

*  The  clown  that  cat  down  the  old  thorn  at  Market*hill. 

^  A  way  of  making  batter  for  breakfast,  by  filling  a  bottle 
rith  cream,  and  shaking  it  till  the  batter  comes. 

•  It  ia  a  common  sayinK,  when  the  milk  boras,  that  the  devil 
^  bishop  has  set  bis  foot  in  St. 


Instead  of  poring  on  a  book. 
Providing  butter  for  the  eook  V 
Three  morning  hours  you  toss  and  ihtke 
Tbe  bottle  till  your  fingers  ache ; 
Hard  is  the  toil,  nor  small  the  art. 
The  butter  from  the  whey  to  part : 
Behold  a  frothy  substance  rise ; 
Be  cautious  or  your  bottle  flies. 
The  butter  comes,  our  fears  are  cessed : 
And  out  you  squeese  an  ounce  at  lesst 

Tour  reverence  thus,  with  like  suoeesi, 
(Nor  is  your  skill  or  labour  less,) 
When  bent  upon  some  smart  Lampoon, 
Will  toss  and  turn  your  brain  till  noon ; 
Which,  in  its  jumblingt  round  the  skuU, 
Dilates  and  makes  the  vessel  iuU : 
While  nothing  comes  but  froth  at  first, 
Tou  think  your  giddy  head  will  bunt ; 
But,  squeesing  out  four  lines  in  rhysBS, 
Are  largely  paid  for  all  your  time. 

But  you  hsve  raised  your  generous  miad 
To  works  of  more  exalted  kind. 
Palladio  was  not  half  so  skiU'd  in 
The  grandeur  or  the  art  of  building. 
Two  temples  of  magnific  slse 
Attract  the  curious  traveller's  eyes, 
That  might  be  envied  by  the  Greeks; 
Raised  up  by  you  in  twenty  weeks: 
Here  gentle  goddess  Cloacine 
Receives  all  offerings  at  her  shrine. 
In  separate  cells,  the  he's  and  she's 
Here  pay  their  vows  on  bended  knees: 
For  'tis  profane  when  sexes  mingle, 
And  every  nymph  most  enter  single ; 
And  when  she  feels  an  inward  motion, 
Come  fill'd  with  reverence  and  devotion. 
The  bashful  maid,  to  hide  her  blush, 
Shall  creep  no  more  behind  a  bush, 
Here  unobserved  she  boldly  goes, 
As  who  should  say,  to  pluck  a  rose. 

Ye,  who  frequent  this  hallow'd  scene, 
Be  not  ungrateful  to  the  dean ; 
But  duly,  ere  you  leave  your  statioDi 
Offer  to  him  a  pure  libation. 
Or  of  his  own  or  Smedley's  lay, 
Or  billet-doux,  or  lock  of  hay : 
And,  O I  may  all  who  hither  come 
Return  with  unpolluted  thumb! 

Yet,  when  your  lol^  domes  I  praise, 
I  sigh  to  think  of  ancient  days. 
Permit  me  then  to  raise  my  style, 
And  sweetly  moralise  awhile. 

Thee,  bounteous  goddess  Cloacine, 
To  temples  why  do  we  confine  1 
Forbid  in  open  air  to  breathe. 
Why  are  thine  altars  fix'd  beneath  t 
When  Saturn  ruled  the  skies  alone, 
(That  golden  age  to  gold  unknown,) 
This  earthly  globe,  to  thee  aasign'd, 
Received  the  gifts  of  all  mankind. 
Ten  thousand  altars  smoking  round 
Were  built  to  thee  with  oflerings  crowv'd ; 
And  here  thy  daily  votaries  placed 
Their  sacrifice  with  seal  and  haste : 
The  margin  of  a  purling  stream 
Sent  up  to  thee  a  grateral  steam  t 
Though  sometimes  thou  wert  pleased  to  viat 
If  Naiads  swept  them  from  the  Ivrink : 
Or  where  appointing  lovers  rove, 
The  shelter  of  a  shady  grove ; 
Or  offer'd  in  some  flowery  vale, 
Were  wafted  by  a  gentle  gale, 
There  many  a  flower  abstersive  grew, 
Thy  favourite  floweis  of  yellow  hoe ; 
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The  crocus  and  the  daffodil. 

The  cowslip  soft,  and  sweet  JonquiL 

But  when  at  last  usurping  Jove 
Old  Saturn  from  his  empire  drove, 
Then  Gluttony,  with  greasy  paws. 
Her  napkin  pinn'd  up  to  her  jaws, 
With  watery  chops,  and  wagging  chin 
Braced  like  a  drum  her  oily  skin ; 
Wedged  in  a  spacious  elbow-chair. 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share. 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  haye  enough. 
Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff. 
She  sent  her  priests  in  wooden  shoes 
From  haughty  Qaul  to  make  ragoilts ; 
Instead  of  wholesome  bread  and  cheese, 
To  dress  their  soups  and  fricassees ; 
And  for  our  home-bied  British  cheer, 
Botaigo,  catsup,  and  caviare. 

This  bloated  harpy,  sprung  from  hell. 
Confined  thee,  goddess,  to  a  cell : 
Sprung  from  her  womb  that  impious  line. 
Contemners  of  thy  rites  divine. 
First,  lolling  Sloth,  in  woollen  cap, 
Taking  her  after-dinner  nap : 
Pale  Dropsy,  with  a  sallow  face. 
Her  bellv  burst,  and  slow  her  pace: 
And  lordly  Gout,  wrapp*d  up  in  fur. 
And  wheeling  Asthma,  loth  to  stir : 
Voluptuous  Eisse,  the  child  of  wealth. 
Infecting  thus  our  hearts  by  stealth. 
None  seek  thee  now  in  open  air, 
To  thee  no  Terdant  altars  rear ;  I 
But  in  their  cells  and  vaults  obscene 
Present  a  sacrifiM  unclean ; 
From  whence  unsatoury  Tapours  rose. 
Offensive  to  thy  nicer  nose. 
Ah !  who,  in  our  degenerate  days, 
As  nature  prompts,  his  offering  payst 
Here  nature  never  difference  made 
Between  the  soeptre  and  the  spade. 

Te  great  ones,  why  will  ye  diidain 
To  pay  TOUr  tribute  on  the  plain  t 
Why  will  you  place  in  laay  pride 
Your  altars  near  your  couches'  side ; 
When  from  the  homeliest  earthen  ware 
Are  sent  up  offerings  more  sincere. 
Than  where  the  haughty  duchess  locks 
Her  silver  vase  in  oedar  box  1 

Tet  some  devotion  still  remains 
AmoDg  our  hsjmless  northern  swains, 
Whose  ofierings,  placed  in  golden  ranks, 
Adorn  our  crystal  rivers'  banks ; 
Nor  seldom  grace  the  flowery  downs 
With  spiral  tops  and  copple  crowns; 
Or  gilding  in  a  sonny  mora 
The  humble  branches  of  a  thora. 
So  poets  sing,  with  golden  bough 
The  Trojan  hero  paid  his  vow. 
Hither,  by  luckless  error  led, 
The  crude  consistence  oft  I  tread ; 
Here  when  my  shoes  are  out  of  case, 
Unweeting  gild  the  tarnish'd  lace ; 
Here,  by  the  sacred  bramble  tinged, 
My  petticoat  is  doubly  fringed. 

Be  witness  for  me,  nymph  divine, 
I  never  robb'd  thee  with  design ; 
Nor  will  the  sealous  Hannah  pout 
To  vrash  thy  injured  offering  out. 
But  stop,  ambitious  Muse,  in  time. 
Nor  dwell  on  sul^ects  too  sublime. 
In  vain  on  lofty  heels  I  tread, 
Aspiring  to  exalt  my  head ; 
With  hoop  expanded  wide  and  light. 
In  vain  I  'tempt  too  high  a  flight. 


Me  Phoebus,  in  a  midni^t  dream 
Accosting,  said,  **  Go  shake  your  cream.* 
Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post ; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast* 
Thee  best  beflts  a  lowly  style ; 
Teach  Dennis  how  to  stir  the  guile  j^ 
With  Peggy  Dixon^  thoughtful  sit. 
Contriving  for  the  pot  and  spit. 
Take  down  thy  proudly  swelling  sails, 
And  rub  thy  teeUi  and  pare  thy  nails ; 
At  nicely  carving  show  thy  wit ; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  eat  a  bit ; 
Turn  every  way  thy  watchful  eye. 
And  every  guest  be  sure  to  ply : 
Let  never  at  your  board  be  known 
An  empty  plate,  except  your  own* 
Be  these  thy  arts ;  nor  higher  aim 
Than  what  beflts  a  rural  dame. 

•*  But  Cloacina,  goddess  bright. 
Sleek        ■  claims  her  as  his  right ; 
And  Smedley,  flower  of  all  divinea. 
Shall  sing  the  dean  in  Smedley's  liiiea." 

TWELVE  ARTICLES. 

I.  List  it  may  more  quarrels  breed, 
I  will  never  hear  you  read. 

II.  By  disputing,  I  will  never. 

To  convince  you  once  endeavour. 

III.  When  a  paradox  you  stick  to, 
I  will  never  contradict  you. 

ly.  When  I  talk  and  you  are  heedless, 
I  will  show  BO  anger  needless. 

y.  When  your  speeches  are  absurd, 
I  will  ne'er  object  a  word. 

y  I.  When  you  furioua  argue  wrong, 
I  will  grieve  and  hold  my  tosigue. 

yil.  Not  a  Jest  or  humorous  story 
Will  I  ever  tell  before  ye  : 
To  be  chidden  for  explaining. 
When  you  quite  mistake  the  meaning. 

yill.  Never  more  will  I  suppose 

You  can  taste  my  verse  or  prose. 

IX.  You  no  mors  at  me  shall  fret, 
While  I  teach  and  you  forget 

X.  You  shall  never  hear  me  thunder, 
When  you  blunder  on  and  blunder. 

XI.  Show  your  poverty  of  spirit. 
And  in  dress  place  all  your  merit; 
Gif  e  yourself  ten  thousand  airs : 
That  with  me  shall  break  no  squares. 

XII.  Never  will  I  give  advice 

Till  you  please  to  ask  me  thrice : 
Which  if  you  in  scorn  reject, 
'Twill  be  Just  as  I  expect. 

Thus  we  both  shall  have  our  ends, 
And  continue  special  friends. 

THE  BEyOLUTION  AT  MARKET-HILL. 

1730. 

From  distant  regiom  Fortune  sends 
An  odd  triumrrirate  of  ftiends ; 
Where  Phtsbus  pays  a  scanty  stipend. 
Where  never  yet  a  codling  ripen'd : 
Hither  the  frantic  goddess  draws 
Three  sufferers  in  a  ruin'd  cause : 

•  In  the  bottle,  to  niako  batter. 

^  The  qoaotity  of  ale  or  heer  brewed  at  one  time. 

•  Mrs.  uixon,  the  hooeekeeper. 
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By  faction  banish'd,  here  unite 
A  dean,*  a  Spaniard,**  and  a  knight  f 
Unite,  but  on  conditions  cruel ; 
The  dean  and  Spaniard  find  it  too  well. 
Condemn'd  to  live  in  service  hard ; 
On  either  side  his  honour's  guard : 
The  dean,  to  g^ard  his  honour's  back, 
Must  build  a  castle  at  Drumlack  ; 
The  Spaniard,  sore  against  his  will, 
Must  raise  a  fort  at  Market-Hill. 
And  thus  the  pair  of  humble  gentry 
At  north  and  south  are  posted  sentry ; 
While  in  his  lordly  casUe  fix'd. 
The  knight  triumphant  reigns  betwixt : 
And,  what  the  wretches  most  resent. 
To  be  his  slayes,  must  pay  him  rent ; 
Attend  him  daily  as  their  chief. 
Decant  his  wine,  and  carre  his  beeC 

0  Fortune !  His  a  scandal  for  thee 

To  smile  on  those  who  are  least  worthy: 
Weigh  but  the  merits  of  the  three, 
His  slayes  hare  ten  times  more  than  he. 

Proud  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia ! 
The  dean  and  Spaniard  must  reproach  ye : 
Of  their  two  fames  the  world  enough  rings: 
Where  are  thy  services  and  suffering!  t 
What  if  for  nothing  once  you  kiss'd. 
Against  the  grain,  a  monarch's  fistT 
What  if,  among  the  courtly  tribe, 
You  lost  a  place  and  saved  a  bribe  1 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here. 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a-year. 
And  fierce  against  the  Whigi  harangued  1 
You  never  ventured  to  be  hang'd. 
How  dare  you  treat  your  betters  thusi 
Are  you  to  be  compared  with  us  1 

Come,  Spaniard,  let  us  from  our  farms 
Call  forth  our  cottagers  to  arms : 
Our  forces  let  us  both  unite, 
AtUck  the  foe  at  left  and  right ; 
From  Market-hill's  exalted  head, 
Full  northward  let  your  troops  be  led ; 
While  I  firom  Drapier  s-mount  descend. 
And  to  the  south  my  squadrons  bend. 
New-river  walk,  with  friendly  shade, 
Shall  keep  my  host  in  ambuscade ; 
While  you,  from  where  the  basin  stands. 
Shall  scale  the  rampart  with  your  bands. 
Nor  need  we  doubt  the  fort  to  win ; 

1  hold  intelligence  within. 
True,  lady  Anne  no  danger  fears. 
Brave  as  the  Upton  fan  she  wears; 
Then,  lest  upon  our  first  attack 

Her  valiant  arm  should  force  us  back, 
And  we  of  all  our  hopes  deprived, 
I  have  a  stratagem  contrived. 
By  these  embroider'd  high-heel  shoes 
She  shall  be  caught  as  in  a  noose  : 
So  well  contrived  her  toes  to  pinch. 
She'll  not  have  power  to  stir  an  inch : 
These  gaudy  shoes  must  Hannah  place 
Direct  before  her  lady's  ftice ; 
The  shoes  put  on,  our  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in,  to  storm  the  fortress. 
While  tortured  madam  bound  remains. 
Like  Montesume,  in  golden  chains ; 
Or  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod, 
Stumbling  at  every  step  she  trod. 
Sly  hunters  thus,  in  Borneo's  isle, 
To  catch  a  monkey  by  a  wile, 

•  Dr,  Swill. 

^  Colonel  Harry  Leslie,  who Mtved  and  llred  long  in  Siaia. 

•  Sir  Arthur  Acheaon. 


The  mimic  animal  Amnie ; 

They  place  before  him  gloves  and  shon ; 

Which  when  the  brute  puts  awkward  oo, 

All  his  agility  is  gone ; 

In  vain  to  frisk  or  climb  he  tries; 

The  huntsmen  seise  the  grinning  priie. 

But  let  us  on  our  first  assault 
Secure  the  larder  and  the  vault ; 
The  valiant  Dennis*  you  must  fix  on, 
And  ril  engage  with  Peggy  Dixon  "^ 
Then,  if  we  once  can  seize  the  key 
And  chest  that  keeps  my  lady's  tea, 
They  must  surrender  at  discretion ! 
And,  soon  as  we  have  gain'd  possesiioo, 
We'll  act  as  other  conquerors  do. 
Divide  the  realm  between  us  two ; 
Then  (let  me  see),  we'll  make  the  knight 
Our  clerk,  for  he  can  read  and  write. 
But  must  not  think,  I  tell  him  that. 
Like  Lorimei^  to  wear  his  hat ; 
Yet,  when  we  dine  without  a  friend. 
We'll  place  him  at  the  lower  end. 
Madam,  whose  skill  does  all  in  dress  lie, 
May  serve  to  wait  on  Mrs.  Leslie ; 
But,  lest  it  might  not  be  so  proper 
Thai  her  own  maid  should  orertop  her, 
To  mortify  the  creature  more. 
We'll  take  her  heels  five  inches  lower. 

For  Hannah,  when  we  have  no  need  of  ber 
'Twill  be  our  interest  to  get  rid  of  her ; 
And  when  we  execute  our  plot* 
'Tis  best  to  hang  her  on  the  spot ; 
As  all  your  politicians  wise. 
Despatch  the  rogues  by  whom  they  rise. 


ROBIN  AND  HARRY.     1730. 

SONS   OF  DR.  LK8LT. 

Robin  to  beggan  with  a  curse 
Throws  the  last  shilling  in  his  pone ; 
And  when  the  coachman  comes  for  pay, 
The  rogue  must  call  another  day. 

Grave  Harry,  when  the  poor  are  preniat 
Gives  them  a  penny  and  God's  blessing; 
But  always  careful  of  the  main. 
With  twopence  left,  walks  home  in  rain. 

Robin  from  noon  to  night  will  piatr, 
Run  out  in  tongue,  as  in  estate ; 
And,  ere  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 
Will  not  have  one  new  thing  to  say. 
Much  talking  is  not  Harry's  viee; 
He  need  not  tell  a  story  twice : 
And,  if  he  always  be  so  thrifty. 
His  fund  may  last  to  flve-and-flfty. 

It  so  fell  out  that  cautious  Harry, 
As  soldiers  use,  for  love  must  marry. 
And,  with  his  dame,  the  ocean  cross'd ; 
(All  for  Love,  or  the  World  well  Lost!) 
Repairs  a  cabin  gone  to  ruin, 
Just  big  enough  to  shelter  two  in; 
And  in  his  house  if  anybody  come, 
Will  make  them  welcome  to  his  modicuB . 
Where  goody  Julia  milks  the  cows, 
And  boUs  potatoes  for  her  spouse ; 
Or  dams  his  hose,  or  mends  his  breecbet. 
While  Harry's  fencing  up  his  ditebes. 

Robin,  who  ne'er  his  mind  could  fix 
To  live  without  a  coack-and-six. 
To  patch  bis  broken  fortunes,  found 
A  mistress  worth  five  thousand  pound ; 
Swears  he  could  get  her  in  an  hour ; 
If  gaffer  Harry  would  endow  her; 
•  Th«  butler.         ^  The  housekeeper.  •  Tl»  »g^ 
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And  sell,  to  pacify  his  wrath, 
A  birthright  for  a  mess  of  broth. 

Young  Harry,  as  all  Europe  knows. 
Was  long  the  quintessence  of  beaux  ; 
But,  when  espoused,  he  ran  the  fate 
That  must  attend  the  married  state ; 
From  gold  brocade  and  shining  armour 
Was  metamorphosed  to  a  farmer ; 
His  graaier's  coat  with  dirt  besmeared ; 
Nor  twice  a-week  will  share  his  beard. 

Old  Robin,  all  his  youth  a  sloven, 
At  fifty-two,  when  he  grew  losing. 
Clad  in  a  coat  of  paduasoy, 
A  flaxen  wig,  and  waistcoat  gay, 
Powder'd  from  shoulder  down  to  flank. 
In  courtly  style  addresses  Frank  ; 
Twice  ten  years  older  than  his  wife, 
Is  doom'd  to  be  a  beau  for  life ; 
Supplying  those  defects  by  dress 
Which  I  must  leare  the  world  to  guess. 

TO  DEAN  SWIFT. 

BY  SIR  ARTHUB  ACHBSON.      1728. 

jooo  cause  hare  I  to  sing  and  rapour, 

for  1  am  landlord  to  the  drapier : 

ie,  that  of  every  ear's  the  charmer 

^'ow  condescends  to  be  my  farmer, 

ind  grace  my  Tilla  with  his  strains ; 

'ives  such  a  bard  on  British  plains  1 

To,  not  in  ail  the  British  court ; 

'or  none  but  witlings  there  resort, 

Vliose  names  and  works  (though  dead)  are  made 

mmortal  by  the  Dunciad ; 

Lnd,  sure  as  monument  of  brass, 

'heir  fame  to  future  times  shall  pass ; 

Tow,  with  a  weakly  warbling  tongue, 

f  brasen  knight  they  yainly  sung ; 

.  subject  for  their  genius  fit ; 

!e  dares  defy  both  sense  and  wit. 

'hat  dares  he  not  1     He  can,  we  know  it, 

lauremt  make  that  is  no  poet ; 

judge  without  the  least  pretence 
D  common  law  or  common  sense ; 

bishop  that  is  no  divine ; 
nd  coxcombs  in  red  ribbons  shine  : 
ay,  he  can  make,  what*s  greater  far, 

middle  state  'twixt  peace  and  war ; 
ad  say,  there  shall,  for  years  together, 
i  peace  and  war,  and  both,  and  neither, 
appy.  O  Market-hiU!  at  least, 
lat  court  and  courtiers  have  no  taste : 
>u  never  else  had  known  the  dean, 
It,  as  of  old,  obscurely  lain ; 
I  things  gone  on  the  same  duU  track, 
id  Drapier's-bill  been  still  Drumlack  ; 
It  novr  your  name  with  Penhunt  vies, 
td  wing'd  with  fame  shall  reach  the  skies. 


X  SWIFT ATSIRARTHURACHESON'S, 

IN  THI  NOXTU  OF  IXBLAND. 

FfiB  dean  would  visit  Market-hill, 
Our  invitation  was  but  slight ; 
said — "Why  let  him,  ifhewiU:" 
And  so  I  bade  sir  Arthur  write. 

ijn  msoiners  would  not  let  him  wait, 
I^est  we  should  think  ourselves  neglected, 

knd  ao  we  see  him  at  our  gate 
Three  days  before  he  was  expected. 

if  tor  a  week,  a  month,  a  quarter, 

And  day  succeeding  after  day, 
a\  n  not  a  word  of  his  departure, 

though  not  a  soul  would  have  him  stay. 


»n. 


I. 


I've  said  enough  to  make  him  blush, 

Methinks,  or  else  the  devil's  in*t ; 
But  he  cares  not  for  it  a  rush. 

Nor  for  my  life  will  take  the  hint. 
But  you,  my  dear,  may  let  him  know. 

In  civil  language,  if  he  stays. 
How  deep  and  foul  the  roads  may  grow. 

And  that  he  may  command  the  chaise. 
Or  you  may  say — '*  My  wife  intends. 

Though  I  should  be  exceeding  proud. 
This  winter  to  invite  some  friends, 

And,  sir,  I  know  you  hate  a  crowd." 

Or,  **  Mr.  Dean — I  should  with  joy 

Beg  you  would  here  continue  stiU, 
But  we  must  go  to  Aghnecloy,  * 

Or  Mr.  Moore  will  take  it  ill." 
The  house  accounts  are  daily  rising ; 

So  much  his  stay  doth  swell  the  bills : 
My  dearest  life,  it  is  surprising. 

How  much  he  eats,  how  much  he  swills. 
His  brace  of  puppies  how  they  stuff  t 

And  they  must  havf  three  meals  a-day, 
Tet  never  think  they  get  enough  ; 

His  horses  too  eat  all  our  hay. 

0 1  if  I  could,  how  I  would  maul 
His  tallow  face  and  wainscot  paws. 

His  beetle  brows  and  eyes  of  wail. 
And  make  him  soon  give  up  the  cause ! 

Must  I  be  every  moment  chid 

With  Skmn^bonia,  S»^pe,  and  Lean  P 

O  \  that  1  could  but  once  be  rid 
Of  this  insulting  tyrant  dean  1 

ON  CUTTING  DOWN  THE  THORN  AT 
MARKET-HILL.     1727. 

At  Market-hill,  as  well  appears 

By  chronicle  of  ancient  date, 
There  stood  for  many  hundred  years 

A  spacious  thorn  before  the  gate. 

Hither  came  every  village  maid, 
And  on  the  boughs  her  garland  hung ; 

And  here,  beneath  the  spreading  shade, 
Secure  from  satyrs,  sat  and  sung. 

Sir  Archibald,^  that  valorous  knight. 

The  lord  of  all  the  fruitful  plain, 
Would  come  and  listen  with  delight ; 

For  he  was  fond  of  rural  strain. 

(Sir  Archibald,  whose  favourite  name 

Shall  stand  for  ages  on  record. 
By  Scottish  bards  of  highest  fame. 

Wise  Hawthomden  and  Stirling's  lord.') 

But  time  with  iron  teeth,  I  ween, 
Has  canker'd  all  its  branches  round ; 

No  fruit  or  blossom  to  be  seen. 

Its  head  reclining  toward  the  ground. 

This  aged,  sickly,  sapless  thorn, 
Wliich  must*  alas  I  no  longer  stand, 

Behold  the  cruel  dean  in  scorn 
Cuts  down  with  sacrilegious  hand. 

Dame  Nature,  when  she  saw  the  blow, 
Astonish'd  gave  a  dreadful  shriek  ; 

And  mother  Tellns  trembled  so, 
She  scaire  recovered  in  a  week. 

The  Sylvan  powers,  with  fear  perplex'd. 
In  prudence  and  compassion  sent 

(For  none  could  tell  whose  turn  was  next) 
Sad  omens  of  the  dire  event. 

■  Th«  teat  of  Achesoa  Moorv,  etq.,  la  the  eounty  of  Tyrone. 

^  The  dean  uaed  to  call  lady  AcbMon  by  those  nsmee. 

•  Sir  Archibald  Ache«jo.  secretary  of  state  tot  Scutland. 

'  Drummond  ot  Hawthomden,  and  tlr  WiUiam  Aleaander, 
earl  of  Stirling,  who  were  both  friends  of  fir  Archibald,  and 
fiunotts  for  their  poetry. 
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ON  CUTTING  DOWN  A  THORN— MY  LADY'S  LAMENTATION. 


The  magpie,  lighting  on  the  stock, 
Stood  chattering  with  incessant  din : 

And  with  her  heak  gaye  many  a  knock, 
Xo  rouse  and  warn  the  nymph  within. 

The  owl  foresaw,  in  pensive  mood, 

The  ruin  of  her  ancient  seat ; 
And  fled  in  haste,  with  all  her  hrood, 

To  seek  a  more  secure  retreat. 

Last  trolled  forth  the  gentle  swine, 
To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine. 
All  as  she  scruhh'd  her  measly  rump. 

The  nymph  who  dwells  in  every  tree, 
(If  all  he  true  that  poets  chant,) 

Condemned  hy  Fate's  supreme  decree, 
Must  die  with  her  expiring  plant. 

Thus,  when  the  gentle  Spina  found 
The  thorn  Committed  to  her  care. 

Received  ito  last  and  deadly  wound, 
She  fled,  and  vanish'd  into  air. 

But  from  the  root  a  dismal  groan 

First  issuing  struci  the  murderer's  ears : 

And,  in  a  shrUl  revengeful  tone, 
This  prophecy  he  trembling  hears : 

**  Thou  chief  contriver  of  my  fall. 

Relentless  dean,  to  mischief  bom  ; 
My  kindred  oft  thine  hide  shall  gall, 

Thy  gown  and  cassock  oft  be  torn. 
**  And  thy  confederate  dame,  who  brags 

That  she  condemn'd  me  to  the  fire, 
Shall  rend  her  petticoats  to  rags. 

And  wound  her  legs  with  every  brier. 

♦*  Nor  thou,  lord  Arthur,*  shalt  escape ; 

To  thee  I  often  call'd  in  vain. 
Against  that  assassin  in  crape ; 

Yet  thou  could'st  tamely  see  me  slain: 

'*  Nor,  when  I  felt  the  dreadful  blow. 
Or  chid  the  dean,  or  pinch'd  thy  spouse  ; 

Since  you  could  see  me  treated  so, 
(An  old  retainer  to  your  house,) 

**  May  that  fell  dean,  by  whose  command 
Was  form'd  this  Machiavelian  plot. 

Not  leave  a  thistle  on  thy  land ; 
Then  who  will  own  thee  for  a  Scot  1 

<«  Pigs  and  fanatics,' cows  and  Teagues, 
Through  all  my  empire  I  foresee. 

To  tear  thy  hedges  join  in  leagues. 
Sworn  to  revenge  my  thorn  and  me. 

«*  And  thou,  the  wretch  ordain'd  by  fate, 
Neal  Gahagan,  Hibernian  clown. 

With  batchet  blunter  than  thy  pate. 
To  hack  my  hallow'd  timber  down ; 

**  When  thou,  suspended  high  in  air, 

Diest  on  a  more  ignoble  tree, 
(For  thou  shalt  steid  thy  landlord's  mare,) 

Then,  bloody  caitiff!  think  on  me." 


EPITAPH 

IN   BBBKELET   CHUBCHYARD,  GLOUCBSTEBSHIBB. 

Hbbb  lies  the  earl  of  Suffolk's  fool, 

Men  call'd  him  Dicky  Pearce  ; 
His  folly  served  to  make  folks  laugh. 

When  wit  and  mirth  were  scarce. 
Poor  Dick,  alas  1  is  dead  and  gone. 

What  signifies  to  ciy  ^ 
Dickies  enough  are  still  behind. 

To  laugh  at  by  and  by. 

Buried*  June  18, 1798,  aged  e3« 
■  Sir  Arthur  Achcaon. 


MY  LADY'S*  LAMENTATION  AND  COM- 
PLAINT  AGAINST  THE  DEAN. 
JULY  28,  1728. 

SuRS  ncTer  did  maa  leo  If  l»e  te««  her  httl  one*, 

A  wiwtch  Uke  poor  Nuicy,  He'U  ewBU  ■he'fc  »  dw* ; 

So  teaied  day  «Bd  night  Cui  tell  bv  hoi  looki 

By  a  dean  and  a  knight.  A  hater  of  books; 

To  punish  my  rina.  Through  each  Hne  of  hfr  tee 

Sir  Arthur  hegina.  Her  IWBy  ««« tiaee : 

And  glTW  me  a  wipe  Which  swuls  w«y  fa«we 

With  Skinny  and  Snipe :  Bertow'd  her  by  Mtnie ; 

His  malice  in  plain.  But  sense  giTes  a  gtwe 

Haliooing  the  dean.  To  the  homeliefl  twe: 

The  dean  never  stops.  Wise  books  and  iMm 

When  he  opena  hia  chaps ;  Will  mend  tbe  compkuM ; 

I'm  quite  overrun  (A  civil  divine  1 

With  rebua  and  pun.  I  suppose,  meaning  low  } 

Before  he  came  her«,  No  lady  who  wsnts  tka 
To  apunge  for  good  chieer,  Can  ever  be  !»«»*»• 
1  sat  wiSi  delight,  I  foot  well  enouj^ 
From  morning  Ull  night,  What  he  means  by  Uu»  *f : 
With  two  bony  thumba  He  haws  and  he  boiBs, 
Could  rub  my  old  guma.  At  litat  out  it  wnet : 
Or  scratching  my  nuae.  What,  madam  ?    No  vstes 
And  jogging  my  toes ;  No  reading,  not  Ulkin* ' 
But  at  present,  foraooth.  You're  now  m  your  pnce. 
I  must  not  rub  a  tooth.  Make  uae  of  >our  tuae. 
When  my  elbow  he  sees  Consider,  before 
Held  up  by  my  kneea.  Tfoa  come  lo  w»«e^' 
My  arms,  like  two  propa.  How  the  hoaws  isdl  fl« 
Supporting  my  chapa.  Where'er  you  ajpixw ; 
And  juat  as  I  handle  'em  "  That  silly  old  |mw 
Moving  all  Uke  a  poadolam ;  Would  lain  be  like  «: 
He  trips  up  my  piopa.  What  a  «r»»,^»«J»**  -, 
And  dowu  my  chin  dropa,  In  her  tamtsh  d  ««*'' 
From  my  head  to  my  heda.  And  then  h«|W"  ■* 
Like  a  clock  without  whada ;  Come  be  a  good  etaW ; 
I  aink  in  the  aplewi,  K  yoo  are  indmsd 
A  useless  machine.  To  polish  vour  miwt. 
If  he  had  hia  wiU.  Be  adored  by  th*- b« 
I  ahould  never  ait  still :  TUI  thrrescore  and  ». 
He  cornea  with  hia  whims,  And  kiU  with  the  sptes 
I  must  move  my  limba;  The  iadea  U  aatawa. 
I  cannot  be  aweet  I'll  ahow  vou  the  wsy ; 
Without  uaing my  feet ;  Read idx  houis ad4y. 
To  lengthen  my  breath.  The  wits  will  frflf  J^ 
He  tiTM  me  to  deaih.  And  think  you  bat  tnxsf- 
By  the  wont  of  all  squirea,  [era.  To  make  yw  Jesrn  Wk. 
Through  bogs  and  through  bri-  I'll  be  your  achoolw^. 
Where  a  cow  would  be  startled.  And  leatv  yon  to  <4w« 
I'm  in  spiti*  of  my  heart  led ;  The  hooka  you  pera«- 
And,  aay  what  I  will.  Thua  waa  1  drawn  ■  i 
Haul'd  up  every  hiU ;  ForKlve  me  my  an. 
TUI.  daggled  and  tattei'd.  At  breakfast  he  U  lak 
My  spirits  quite  shattered.  An  account  of  my  ^ 
I  return  home  at  night,  Pnt  a  word  oal  of  ioBi. 
And  fkst  out  of  spite:  Or  mias  but  a  nojai, 
For  I'd  rather  be  dead.  He  rages  and  frrti. 
Than  it  e'er  should  be  aald  Hia  manncn  foil?** ; 
I  waa  better  for  him  And.  aa  I  am  scioas. 
In  atomach  or  limh.  I  s  rery  imyenam. 
But  now  to  my  diet;—  No  book  for  deligbl 
No  eating  in  quiet.  Must  come  in  my  «$»  > 
He's  atill  finding  fkult.  But.  inalead  of  new  pUv\ 
Too  Bour  or  too  aalt :  I>nU  Bacon'a  E«y% 
Tlie  wing  of  a  chiek  And  pore  «w^  »?  * 
I  hardly  can  pick,  That  nasty  I^ft««- 
But  traah  without  meaaiire  If  I  be  m*  a  drudg". 
I  swaUow  with  pleaaure.  Let  all  the  •«'" Jay- 
Next,.^  hia  di^eiaion,  Tw«rebeO«r»ieW«J 
He  rails  at  my  person.  Than  thna  be  caitof 
What  court  breeding  tlua  U  t  But  whUe  id  m  iJ  >* 
He  takes  me  to  piecw  i  I  mnrder  poor  M»wa. 
From  shoulder  to  flank  The  dean,  you  tnlJ »«». 
I'm  lean  and  am  lank  ;  Is  at  itndy  or  l**^.:,^ 
My  noae,  long  and  thin,  He'a  aU  the  <*»?»  "^ 
Grows  down  to  my  chin  j  With  labooros  bu^ 
Mv  chfai  will  not  stay,  Among  hia  eoH*£f 
But  meeta  it  half  way ;  Apareel  of  Taagn^* 
My  fingers,  prolix.  Whom  he  bnn»  a  «« 
A^  ten  crooled  sticka :  And  bcibea  wilh  «aat=«» 
He  aweara  my  el— bowa  He  little  bebe%« 
Are  two  iron  crowa,  How  they  laagh  »  »f  "^ 
Or  aharp  pointed  rocka,  HaU.  feUow.  w  »«. 
And  wear  out  my  amooka :  All  dlity  and  w«  • 
To  'acape  them,  sir  Arthur  Find  out.  if  yw»  ^.  ^. 
Is  forced  to  lie  fkrther,  Who's  maater,  "to  •  •" 
Or  his  sides  they  wouU  gore  Who  makea  the  b»»**' 
Like  the  tuaks  of  a  boar.  The  d«»»  or  the  &£«' 

Now  changing  the  aeeno.  And  which  *•  *•  *** 

But  still  to  the  dean ;—  At  cracking  aJ*^ 

He  lovea  to  be  bitter  at  Now  ate  how he«» 

A  lady  iUiterate ;  Perplexhif  his  «■. 

■  Lady  AcheaoB. 


TRIFLES. 
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n  irareh  of »  molto 
'u  fix  tA  liU  grotto, 
low  proudly  n«  ulkt 
)r  xU;zagt  aod  walks, 
Lnd  uU  the  day  mv«» 
^f  cradli**  aad  eavn ; 
.nd  hcMMto  of  hk  fcatt. 
I  in  grotUM  aad  unite; 
'hows  all  hii  gewffawfl, 
ind  gapes  for  applaute ; 
i  fine  uccupation 
'or  one  in  his  ttatkin  I 
>  liole  wliere  a  rabbit 
^'ould  seorn  to  inhabfl, 
hifi  out  in  an  hour ; 
le  fnlU  it  a  bowor. 

But,  Ol  how  we  langh, 
*o  are  a  wild  calf 
*ome.  dm  en  by  beat, 
iOd  foul  the  green  teat ; 
Nr  run  helter-skelter, 
'o  his  harbour  for  shelter. 
Hicre  all  goes  to  ruin 
lie  dean  htm  been  doing : 
lie  girls  of  the  village 
"ome  flocking  fur  nillage, 
^lIl  down  the  flne  briers 
ind  thorns  to  make  fires ; 


Bttt  yel  an  so  kind 
To  LsaTe  something  behind : 
No  more  need  be  »aid  uot. 
I  smell  when  I  tread  ont. 

Dear  IViend,  doctor  Jinny, 
If  I  could  but  Win  ye. 
Or  Walmsley  or  Whaley. 
To  come  bitner  daily. 
Since  fortune,  m^  foe, 
Will  needs  hare  it  so, 
Tliat  I*m,  by  her  ftowns, 
Condemn 'd  to  black  gowns; 
No  squire  to  bo  found 
The  neighboarhood  rouad ; 
TFor,  undrr  the  rose, 
I  would  rather  chouie  those ;) 
If  your  wiTes  will  permit  ye. 
Come  here  ont  of  pity. 
To  ease  a  poor  lady, 
And  beg  her  a  play-day. 
So  may  you  be  seen 
No  more  in  the  snleen; 
May  Wnlmsley  give  win* 
Like  a  heaity  divine  I 
May  Whaley  dit^nm 
Dull  DsuieUs  whey-faoe  t 
And  may  yonr  three  spouses 
Let  yon  lie  at  ftiends'  houses  I 


TRIFLES  PASSING  BETWEEN 
SWIFT  AND  SHERIDAN. 


A  LEFT-HANDED  LETTEE 

TO  DB.   tlUEIDAlf,*   1718. 

3elant  report!  it,  and  he  has  a  shrewd  tongue, 
That  we  both  act  the  part  of  the  clown  and  the  cow- 
dung; 
A'e  lie  cramming  ouraelTes,  and  are  ready  to  burst, 
f  et  still  are  no  wiser  than  we  were  at  first. 
^udt't  hiBC  approbriOf  I  freely  must  tell  jre, 
^t  diet  pohiUse,  et  non  potttisse  refeUi. 
Though  Ddlany  adyised  you  to  plague  rae  no  longer, 
ifou  reply  and  rejoin  like  Hoadly  of  Bangor; 

must  now,  at  one  sitting,  pay  off  my  old  score ; 
flow  many  to  answer  1     One,  two,  three,  or  four, 
Dut,  because  the  three  former  are  long  ago  pass'd, 
;  shall,  for  method  sake,  begin  with  the  last. 
i'ou  treat  me  like  a  boy  that  knocks  down  his  foe, 
IV bo,  ere  t'other  gets  Up,  demands  the  rising  blow. 
f  et  I  know  a  young  rogue,  that,  thrown  flat  on  the 
»Vould,  as  he  lay  under,  cry  out,  Sirrah '.  yield,  [field, 
\o  the  French,  when  our  generals  soundly  dia  pay 
them,  [Dtftim. 

Vent  triumphant  to  church,  and  sang  stoutly  Tb 
>o  the  famous  Tom  Leigh,  when  quite  run  a«ground, 
"omes  off  by  out-laughing  the  company  round: 
n  every  Tile  pamphlet  you'll  read  the  same  fancies, 
iaving  thus  oTcrthrom-n  all  our  farther  advances. 
A-y  offers  of  peace  you  ill  understood  ;  [good  1 

•'riend  Sheridan,  when  will  you  know  your  own 
Twas  to  teach  you  in  modester  language  your  duty ; 
'''or,  were  you  a  dog,  I  could  not  be  rude  t*ye ; 
Ls  a  good  quiet  soul,  who  no  mischief  intends 
To  a  quarrelaome  fellow,  cries.  Let  us  be  friends. 
)ut  we  like  Antans  and  Hercules  fight, 
The  oftener  you  fall,  the  oftener  you  write ; 
ind  I'll  use  you  as  he  did  that  overgrown  clown, 
'11  first  take  you  up,  and  then  take  you  down ; 
Lnd,  *tis  your  own  CMe,  for  you  never  can  wound 
'he  worst  dunce  in  your  school  till  he's  heaved  from 
the  ground. 
I  beg  your  pardon  for  using  my  left  hand,  but  I 
ras  in  great  haste,  and  the  other  hand  was  employed 

•  The  humour  of  this  poem  is  partly  lost,  by  the  impossihi* 
ty  of  printing  it  left-handed  ns  H  was  written. 


at  the  same  time  in  writing  some  letters  of  business* 
I  will  send  you  the  rest  when  I  have  leisure ;  but 
pray  come  to  dinner  with  the  company  you  met 
here  last. 


TO  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S, 

IN  ANSWRR  TO  HM   LBFT-UANDKD  LETTER. 

Since  your  poetic  prancer  is  tum*d  into  Cancer, 
I'll  tell  yon  at  once,  sir,  I'm  now  not  your  man,  sir ; 
For,  pray,  sir,  what  pleasure  in  fighting  is  found 
With  a  coward  who  studies  to  traverse  his  ground  1 
When  I  drew  forth  my  pen,  with  yonr  pen  you  ran 

back ; 
But  I  found  ont  the  way  to  yoor  den  by  its  track : 
From  thence  the  black  monster  I  drew,  o'  my  con- 
science, [sense. 
And  so  brought  to  light  what  before  was  stark  non- 
When  I  with  my  right  hand  did  stoutly  pursue. 
Ton  tum'd  to  your  left,  and  you  writ  like  a  Jew  ; 
Which,  good  Mr.  Dean,  I  can't  think  so  fair, 
Therefore  turn  about  to  the  right,  as  you  were  ; 
Then  if  with  true  courage  your  ground  you  maintain. 
My  fune  is  immortal,  when  Jonathan's  slain : 
Who's  greater  by  &r  than  great  Alexander, 
As  much  as  a  teal  surpasses  a  gander ; 
As  much  as  a  game-cock's  excell'd  by  a  sparrow ; 
As  much  as  a  coach  is  below  a  wheelbarrow : 
As  much  and  much  m<H«  as  the  most  handsome  man 
Of  all  the  whole  world  is  exceeded  by  Daa. 

T.  Bhbrxdan. 

This  was  written  with  thst  hand  whidi  in  others  is  oommoaly 
called  tha  left  hand. 

Opt  have  I  been  by  poets  told. 

That,  poor  Jonathan,  thou  grow'st  old. 

Alas,  thy  numbers  falling  all. 

Poor  Jonathan,  how  they  do  fall  \ 

Thy  rhymes,  which  whilom  made  thy  pride  swell, 

Now  jingle  like  a  rusty  bridle  : 

Thy  verses  which  ran  both  smooth  and  sweet* 

Now  limp  upon  their  gouty  feet : 

Thy  thoughts,  which  were  the  true  sublime, 

Are  humbled  by  the  tyrant.  Time : 

Alas!  what  cannot  Time  subdue  1 

Time  has  reduced  my  wine  and  you ; 

Emptied  my  casks,  and  clipp'd  your  wings, 

Disabled  both  in  our  main  springs ; 

So  that  of  late  we  two  are  grown 

The  jest  and  scorn  of  all  the  town. 

But  yet,  if  my  advice  be  ta'en. 

We  two  may  be  as  great  again  ; 

rU  send  you  wings,  and  send  me  wine ; 

Then  you  will  fly,  and  I  shall  shine. 

This  was  written  with  my  ri((hl  hand,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  other. 

How  does  Melpylike  this)  1  think  I  hare  Tex*d  her; 

Little  did  she  know,  I  was  ambidexter, 

T.  Sheridan. 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  SHERIDAN. 

Reverend  and  Learned  Sir, 
I  AM  teacher  of  English,  for  want  of  a  better,  to  a 
poor  charity-school,  in  the  lower  end  of  St.  Thoroas's- 
street;  but  in  my  time  I  have  been  a  Virgilian, 
though  I  am  now  forced  to  teach  English,  which  I 
understood  less  than  my  own  native  language,  or 
even  than  Latin  itself;  therefore  I  made  bold  to 
send  you  the  enclosed,  the  fruit  of  my  Muse,  in 
hopes  it  may  qualify  me  for  the  honour  of  being  one 
of  your  most  inferior  ushers :  if  you  will  vouchsafe 
to  send  me  an  answer,  direct  to  me  next  door  but 
one  to  the  Harrow,  on  the  left  hand  in  Crocker's-lane. 
I  am  yours,  reverend  sir,  to  command, 

Pat.  Revi.y. 
Scribimus  indocti  doctique  poematapasaim. — Herat  • 

3  c  2 
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Ad  te,  doctissime  Delany, 

Pulsus  h  foribus  Decani, 

Confugiens  edo  querelam, 

Pauper  petens  clientelam. 

Petebam  Swift  doctum  patronum, 

Sed  ille  dedit  nullum  donum, 

Neque  cibum  neque  bonum. 

Queris  quftm  maid  sit  stomacho  numt 

Iratus  Yiddd  Taldd  latrat, 

Crumenicidam  fennd  patrat: 

Quin  ergo  releves  egrotum, 

Dato  cibum,  dato  potum. 

Ita  in  utrumyis  oculum, 

Dormiam  bibens  vestrum  poculum. 

Queso,  reverende  vir,  digneris  banc  epistolam 
Inclusam  cum  versiculis  perlegere,  quam  cum  fasti- 
dio  abjecit  et  respuebat  Decanus  iUe  (Inquam)  lepi- 
dissimus  et  Musarum  et  Apollinis  comes. 

Reverende  Yir, 
De  Testrk  benignitate  et  clementift  in  frigore  et 
fame  exanimatos,  nisi  penuasum  etset  nobis,  banc 
epistolam  reverentie  vestne  non  scripsissem  ;  quam 
profectd,  quoniam  eo  es  ingenio,  in  optimam  acci- 
pere  partem  nullus  dubito.  Sent  Boreas,  mugiunt 
procelliB,  dentibus  inyitis  maxills  bellum  gerunt. 
Nee  minus,  intestino  depreliantibus  tumultu  visce- 
ribus,  classicum  sonat  venter.  £a  nostra  est  conditio, 
hec  nostra  querela.  Frob  Deiim  atque  hominum 
fidem !  quare  illi,  cui  ne  libella  nummi  est,  dentes, 
stomacham,  viscera  concessit  natural  mehercule, 
nostro  ludibrium  debens  corpori,  frustra  laboravit  a 
patre  voluntario  exilio,  qui  macrum  ligone  macrio- 
rem  reddit  agellum.  Hue  usque  evasi,  ad  te,  quasi 
ad  asylum,  confugiens,  quem  nisi  bene  ndssem  suc- 
currere  potuisse,  mebercule,  neque  fores  vestras  pul- 
tfissem,  neque  limina  tetigissem.  Quam  longum  iter 
famelicus  peregi !  nudus,  egenus,  esuriens,  perhor- 
rescens,  despectus,  mendicans ;  sunt  lacryme  rerum 
et  mentem  camaria  tangunt.  In  vil  nullum  fuit  so- 
latium prsDterquam  quod  Horatium,  ubi  macros  in 
igne  turdos  versat,  perlegi.  Catii  dapes,  Mecenatls 
convivium,  ita  me  picturft  pascens  inani,  snpius  vol- 
vebam.  Quid  non  mortalium  pectora  cogit  Musa- 
rum sacra  fiunes  1  Hbc  omnia,  quiB  nostra  fuit  ne- 
cessitas,  curavl  ut  scires  ;  nunc  re  experiar  quid  da- 
bis,  quid  negabis.    Yale. 

Yivitur  parvo  maid,  sed  canebat 
Flaccus  ut  parvo  benci :  quod  negamus : 
Pinguis  et  lautd  saturatus  ille 

Ridet  inanes. 

Pace  sic  dicam  liceat  poets 
Nobilis  l»ti  salibus  faceti 
Usque  jocundi,  lepidd  jocantis 

Non  sine  curft. 

Quis  potest  versus,  (meditans  merendam, 
Prandium,  coenam)  numerare  1  quis  non 
Quot  panes  pistor  locat  in  fenestra 

Dicere  mallet  1 

Ecce  jejunus  tibi  venit  unus ; 
Latrat  ingenti  stomachus  furore  ; 
Quawo  digneris  renovare  fauces, 

Docte  Fatrone. 

Yestiant  lane  tenues  libellos, 
Yestiant  panni  dominum  trementem, 
^dibuB  vestris  trepidante  penn& 

Musa  propinquat. 

Nuda  ne  fiat,  renovare  vestes 
TJrget,  et  nunquam  tibi  sic  molestam 
Esse  promittit,  nisi  sit  coacta 

Frigore  iniquo. 


Si  modo  possem  !  Yetat  beu  pudor  me 
Plura,  sed  prsestat  rogitare  plura. 
An  dabis  binos  digitos  crumenc  im- 

ponere  vestxc  1 

TO  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S. 

Dear  sir,  since  you  in  bumble  wise 

Have  made  a  recantation. 
From  your  low  bended  knees  arise ; 

I  hate  such  poor  prostration. 

'Tis  bravery  that  moves  the  brave. 

As  one  nail  drives  another ; 
If  you  from  me  would  mercy  have. 

Pray,  sir,  be  such  another. 

Tou  that  so  long  maintained  the  field 

With  true  poetic  vigour ; 
Now  you  lay  down  your  pen  and  yield, 

Tou  make  a  wretched  figure.* 

Submit,  but  do't  with  sword  in  hand. 

And  write  a  pan^yric 
Upon  the  man  you  cannot  stand ; 

I'll  have  it  done  in  lyric  : 

That  all  the  boys  I  teach  may  sing 
The  achievements  of  their  Chiron ; 

What  conquests  my  stem  looks  can  bring 
Without  the  help  of  iron. 

A  small  goose-quill,  yclepM  a  pen. 

From  magazine  of  standish 
Drawn  forth,  's  more  dreadful  to  the  deu. 

Than  any  sword  we  brandish. 

My  ink's  my  flash,  my  pen's  my  bolt ; 

Whene'er  I  please  to  thunder, 
I'll  make  you  tremble  like  a  colt. 

And  thus  I'll  keep  you  under. 

Thomas  Srvrida^. 


TO  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S. 

Dear  Dean,  I'm  in  a  sad  condition, 
I  cannot  see  to  read  or  write ; 

Pity  the  darkness  of  thy  Priscian, 

Whose  days  are  all  transform'd  to  night 

My  head,  though  light,  's  a  dungeon  grown, 
The  windows  of  my  soul  are  closed  ; 

Therefore  to  sleep  I  lay  me  down. 
My  verse  and  I  are  both  composed. 

Sleep,  did  I  sayl  that  cannot  be  ; 

For  who  can  sleep  that  wants  his  eyes  9 
My  bed  is  useless  then  to  me. 

Therefore  I  lay  me  down  to  rise. 

Unnumber'd  thoughts  pass  to  and  fro 
Upon  the  surface  of  my  brain  ; 

In  various  maze  they  come  and  go, 
And  come  and  go  again. 

So  have  you  seen  in  sheet  burnt  btadt, 
The  fiery  sparks  at  random  run  $ 

Now  here,  now  there,  some  turning  bsek, 
Some  ending  where  they  Just  began. 

Thomas  Sbbbiiun. 


AN  ANSWER,  BY  DELANY. 

TO  THOMAS  SHERIDAN. 

Dear  Sherrv,  I'm  sorry  for  your  bloodsheded  «st 
eye, 
And  the  more  I  consider  your  ease,  still  the  mon  ^ 
Regret  it,  for  see  how  the  pain  on't  has  wore  ;e 

•  Alsgawry. 


SWIFT  AND  SHERIDAN. 
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lesides,  the  good  Whiga,  who  itmigely  adore  je, 
n  pity  cry  out,  "  He's  a  poor  blinded  Tory." 
'Ut  listen  to  me,  and  1*11  soon  lay  before  ye 
w  sovereign  cure  well  attested  in  Gor}*. 
irst  wash  it  with  ros,  that  makes  dative  rori; 
'hen  aend  for  three  leeches,  and  let  them  all  gore  ye ; 
*beu  take  a  cordial  dram  to  restore  ye, 
'hen  take  lady  Judith,  and  walk  a  fine  boree, 
hen  take  a  glass  of  good  claret  ex  more^ 
hen  stay  as  long  as  you  can  ad  MTore;  [he 

nd  then  if  friend  Dick*  will  but  ope  your  back-door, 
rill  quickly  dispel  the  black  clouds  that  hang  o'er  ye, 
.nd  make  you  so  bright,  that  you'll  sing  tory  rory, 
nd  make  a  new  ballad  worth  ten  of  John  Dory ! 
Fhough  I  work  your  cure,  yet  he'll  get  the  glory.) 
'm  now  in  the  back  school-house,  high  up  one  story, 
luite  weary  with  teaching,  and  ready  to  mori, 
1 7  can<ile's  Just  out  too,  no  longer  I'll  pore  ye, 
ut  away  to  Clem  Barry's, — there's  an  end  of  my 
story. 


A   REPLY,  BY  SHERIDAN,  TO  DELANY. 
I  LIKE  your  eollyrium, 
Take  my  eyes,  sir,  and  clear  ye  'um, 

'Twill  gain  you  a  great  reputation ; 
By  this  you  may  rise, 
Liike  the  doctor  so  wise  [Dr.  DavenantJ^ 

Who  open'd  the  eyes  of  the  nation* 

And  these,  I  must  tell  ye, 
Are  bigger  than  its  belly ; — 

You  know,  there's  in  Livy  a  story 
Of  the  hands  and  the  feet 
Denying  of  meat, — 

Don't  I  write  in  the  dark  like  a  Toryl 

Tour  water  so  far  goes, 
'Twould  serve  for  an  Argus, 

Were  all  his  whole  hundred  sore ; 
So  many  we  read 
Se  had  in  bis  head, 

Or  Ovid's  a  son  of  a  whore. 

For  your  recipe,  sir, 
May  my  lids  never  stir 

If  ever  I  think  once  to  fee  you ; 
For  I'd  have  you  to  know, 
When  abroad  I  can  go. 

That  it's  honour  enough  if  I  see  you. 

ANOTHER  REPLY,  BY  SHERIDAN. 

[y  pedagogue  dear,  I  read  with  surprise        [^es  ; 
our  long  sorry  rhymes  which  you  made  on  my 
.s  the  dean  of  St«  Patrick's  says,  earth,  seas,  and 
cannot  lie  down,  but  immediately  rise,         [skies ! 
o  answer  your  stuff  and  the  doctor's  likewise, 
ike  a  horse  with  a  gall,  I'm  pester'd  with  flies, 
at  his  head  and  his  tail  new  succour  supplies, 
b  beat  oiT  the  vermin  from  back,  rump,  and  thighs, 
he  wring  of  a  goose  before  me  now  lies, 
rhich   ia  both  shield  and  sword  for  such  weak 
ThoeTer  opposes  me  certainly  dies,  [enemies, 

hough  be  were  as  valiant  as  Cond6  or  Guise, 
he  wromen  disturb  me  a-crying  of  pies, 
Titb  a  voice  twice  as  loud  as  a  horse  when  he  neighs. 
y  this,  sir,  you  find,  should  we  rhyme  for  a  prise, 
hat  I*d  gain  cloth  of  gold,  when  you'd  scarce  merit 
firise. 


For,  as  Helsham  observes,  ther«*B  nothing  cai)  chime 
Or  fit  more  exact  than  one  eye  and  one  rhyme. 
If  you  had  not  took  physic,  I'd  pay  off  your  bacon. 
But  now  I'll  write  short,  for  fear  you're  short-taken. 
Besides,  Dick*  forbid  me,  and  call'd  me  a  fool ; 
For  be  says,  short  as  'Us,  it  will  give  you  a  stool. 

In  libris  bellis,  tu  parum  parcis  ocellis; 
Dum  nimium  scribis,  vel  talpA  cscior  ibis, 
Aut  ad  vina  redis,  nam  sic  tua  lumina  Icdis : 
Sed  tibi  coenanti  sunt  coUyria  tanti  1 
Nunquid  eges  visu,  dum  comples  omnia  risu  1 
Heu  Sheridan  coecus,  heu  eris  nunc  cercopithecua. 
Nunc  beni  nasutus  mittet  tibi  carmina  tutus : 
Nunc  ope  Buigundi,  malus  Helsham  ridet  abunda, 
Nee  Fhcebi  flli  versum  quu  mittere  Ryly. 

Quid  tibi  cum  libris  1  relavet  tua  lumina  Tybria 
Mixttts  Satumo ;  penso  sed  parc^  diumo 
Observes  hoc  tu,  nee  scriptis  utere  noctu. 
NonnuUi  mingunt  et  palpebras  sibi  tingunt. 
Quidam  purgantes,  libros  in  stereore  nantes 
Lingunt ;  sic  vinces  videndo,  ml  bone,  lyncaa. 
Culum  oculum  tergis,dum  scripta  hoc  flumine  mtrgia ; 
Tunc  oculi  et  nates,  ni  fallor,  agent  tibi  grates. 
Vim  fuge  Decani,  nee  sit  tibi  cura  Delani : 
Heu  tibi  si  scribant,  aut  si  tibi  fercula  libant, 
Pone  loco  mortis,  rapis  fera  pocula  fortis. 
Hec  tibi  pauca  dedi,  sed  consule  Betty  my  lady, 
Huic  te  des  sols,  nee  egebis  pharmaoopols. 

HsBc  somnians  oedni, 

Oct.  23,  1718.  Jon.  Swift. 


TO  THOMAS  SHERIDAN. 

'BAB  Tom,  I'm  surprised  that  your  verse  did  not 

jingle  ;  [was  but  single. 

ut  your  rhyme  was  not  double,  'cause  your  sight 

•  Dr.  Richard  HrUbaoi. 


AN  ANSWER  BY  SHERIDAN. 
PuLEOi  versus  versos,  Jonathan  bone,  tenos ; 
Perlepidos  quiddm  ;  scribendo  semper  es  idem. 
Laudibus  extollo  te,  tu  mihi  magnus  Apollo  ; 
Tu  frater  Phoebus,  oculis  collyria  prebes, 
Ne  minus  insane  reparas  quoque  damna  Dians, 
QuB  me  percussit  radiis  (nee  dixeris  ussit) 
Frigore  collecto ;  medicus  moderamine  tecto 
Lodicum  binum  permit,  et  negatis  mihi  vinum. 
O  terra  et  coelum  !  quam  redit  pectus  anhelum. 
Os  mihi  Jam  siccum,  liceat  mihi  bibere  die  cum  1 
Ex  vestro  grato  poculo,  tam  sepe  prolato, 
Vina  crepant :  sales  ostendet  quis  mihi  tales  f 
Lumina,  vos  spemo,  dum  cuppe  gaudia  cerco  : 
Perdere  etenim  pellem  nostram,  quoque  crura  ma- 
vellem. 
Amphora,  quam  dulces  risus  quels  pectora  muloes, 
Pangitur  a  Flacco,  cum  pectus  turget  laccho  : 
Clarius  evohe  ingeminans  geminatur  et  obe  ; 
Nempe  Jocosa  propago,  hesit  sic  vocis  imago. 


TO  DR.  SHERIDAN.     1718. 

Whate'br  your  predecessors  taught  us, 

I  have  a  great  esteem  for  Plautus ; 

And  think  your  boys  may  gather  there-henee 

More  wit  and  humour  than  from  Terence ; 

But  as  to  comic  Aristophanes, 

The  rogue  too  vicious  and  too  profime  is. 

I  went  in  vain  to  look  for  Eupolis 

Down  in  the  Strand,^  Just  where  the  New  Pole  is ; 

For  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  that  I  can. 

You  vriU  not  find  it  in  the  Vatican. 

He  and  Cratinus  used,  as  Horaoe  says, 

To  take  his  greatest  grandees  for  asses. 

Poets,  in  those  days,  used  to  venture  high ; 

But  these  are  lost  full  many  a  century. 

Thus  you  may  see,  dear  friend,  «v  pid4  hence. 

My  Judgment  <rf  the  old  comedians. 


•  Dr.  Richard  llebham. 

^  NB.  The  Strand  m  London.    The  fket  may  nol  bt  tms 
bat  the  rhyae  ooiS  bm  sobs  toooMs.— Swift. 
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Prooeed  to  tragics ;  first  Euripides 
(An  author  where  I  sometimes  nip  a-dajs) 
Is  rightly  censured  by  the  Stagirite, 
Who  says  his  numbers  do  not  fadge  aright. 
A  friend  of  mine  that  author  despises 
So  much  he  swears  the  yery  best  piece  is. 
For  aught  he  knows,  as  bad  us  Thespis's : 
And  that  a  woman  In  these  tragedies, 
Commonly  speaking,  but  a  sad  jade  is. 
At  least  1  m  well  assured  that  no  folk  lays 
The  weight  on  him  they  do  on  Sophocles. 
But,  above  all,  I  prefer  Eschylus, 
Whose  moving  touches,  when  they  please,  kill  us. 

And  now  I  find  my  muse  but  ill  able 
To  hold  out  longer  in  trissy liable. 
I  chose  those  rhymes  out  for  their  difficulty ; 
Will  you  return  as  hard  ones  if  I  call  t*ye  1 


THE  ANSWER,  BY  DR.  SHERIDAN. 

Sir,  I  thank  you  for  your  comedies. 

I'll  stay  and  read  'em  now  at  home  a-days. 

Because  Parens  wrote  but  sorrily 

Thy  notes,  1*11  read  Lambinus  thoroughly ; 

And  then  I  shall  be  stoutly  set  a-gog 

To  challenge  every  Irish  pedagogue. 

I  like  your  nice  epistle  critical, 

Which  does  in  threefold  rhymes  so  witty  (all ; 

Upon  the  comic  dram'  and  tragedy 

Your  notion's  right,  but  verses  maggoty  ; 

'Tis  but  an  hour  since  I  heard  a  man  swear  it. 

The  devil  himself  could  hardly  answer  it. 

As  for  your  friend  the  sage  Euripides, 

'  I  believe  vou  give  him  now  the  slip  o*  days ; 

But  mum  for  that pray  come  a  Saturday 

And  dine  with  me,  you  can't  a  better  day ; 
I'll  give  you  nothing  but  a  mutton  chop, 
Some  nappy-mellow'd  ale  with  rotten  hop, 
A  pint  of  wine  as  good  as  Falern', 
Which  we  poor  masters,  God  knows,  all  earn  : 
We'll  have  a  friend  or  two,  sir,  at  table, 
Right  honest  men,  for  few're  comeatable  ; 
Then  when  our  liquor  makes  us  talkative, 
We'll  to  the  fields,  and  take  a  walk  at  eve. 
Because  I'm  troubled  much  with  laziness, 
These  rhymes  I've  chosen  for  their  easiness. 

DR.  SHERIDAN  TO  DR.  SWIFT.     1718. 

Dear  Dean,  since  in  cruxes  and  putu  you  and  T 
Pray  why  is  a  woman  a  sieve  and  a  riddle  1       [deal, 
'Tis  a  thought  that  came  into  my  noddle  this  morning, 
In  bed  as  I  lay,  sir,  a-tossiug  and  turning. 
You'll  find  if  you  read  but  a  few  of  your  histories, 
All  women,  as  Eve,  all  women  are  mysteries. 
To  find  out  this  riddle  I  know  you'll  be  eager, 
Alid  make  every  one  of  the  sex  a  Belphegor. 
But  that  will  not  do,  for  I  mean  to  commend  them ; 
I  swear  without  jest  I  an  honour  intend  them. 
In  a  sieve,  sir,  their  ancient  extraction  I  quite  tell, 
In  a  riddle  I  give  you  their  power  and  their  title. 
This  I  told  you  before ;  do  you  know  what  I  mean, 

sirt 

"  Not  I,  by  my  troth,  sir."— Then  read  it  again,  sir. 
The  reason  I  send  you  these  lines  of  rhymes  double 
Is  purely  through  pity,  to  save  you  the  trouble 
Of  thinking  two  hours  for  a  rhyme  as  you  did  last. 
When  your  Pegasus  canter*d  in  triple,  and  rid  fast. 

As  for  my  little  nag,  which  I  keep  at  Parnassus, 
With  Phoebus's  leave,  to  run  with  his  asses, 
He  goes  slow  and  sure,  and  he  never  is  jaded, 
While  your  fiery  steed  is  whipp'd,  spurr'd,  baati- 

naded. 

•  N.B.— Y<ra  told  me  yo«  forgot  your  Orask. 


THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER. 

In  reading  your  letter  alone  in  my  hackney. 
Your  damnable  riddle  my  poor  brains  did  nek  ni;^. 
And  when  with  much  labour  the  matter  I  crark'd, 
I  found  you  mistaken  in  matter  of  (act. 

A  woman's  no  sieve,  (for  with  that  you  begin,) 
Because  she  lets  out  more  than  e'er  she  takes  in. 
And  that  she's  a  riddle  can  never  be  right. 
For  a  riddle  is  dark,  but  a  woman  Ss  light. 
But  grant  her  a  sieve,  I  can  say  something  tzrher; 
Pray  what  is  a  man  1  he's  a  fine  linen  searcher. 
Now  tell  me  a  thing  that  wants  interpretation, 
What  name  for  a  maid,"  was  the  first  man*  s  dszcai- 

tion; 
If  your  worship  will  please  to  explain  me  this  r?ki, 
I  swear  from  henceforward  you  ^all  be  my  Fbelru. 

From  my  hackoey -coach.  Sef»t.  II.  1716. 
past  12  ai  noon. 


DR.  SHERIDAN'S  REPLY  TO  THE  DEAX 

Don't  think  these  few  lines  which  I  send  i  rs 
proach 
From  my  Muse  in  a  car  to  your  Muae  in  a  ooae^. 
The  great  god  of  poems  delights  in  a  car, 
Which  makes  him  so  bright  that  vre  aee  him  from  &•' 
For  were  he  mew'd  up  in  a  coach,  'tis  allow'd 
We'd  see  him  no  more  than  we  see  through  t  a> » 

You  know  to  apply  this  >-I  do  not  dispangv 
Your  lines,  but  I  say  they're  the  worse  for  Ute  a> 
riage. 

Now  first  you  deny  that  a  woman's  a  sieve ; 
I  say  that  she  is ;  What  reason  d'ye  give  t 
'  Because  she  lets  out  more  than  she  takes  in. 
Is't  that  you  advance  for'tl  you  are  still  to  hwL' 
Your  major  and  minor  I  both  can  refute, 
I'll  teach  you  hereafter  with  whom  to  dispute. 
A  sieve  keeps  in  half,  deny't  if  you  can.       [bns' 
D.  **  Adzucks,  I  mistook  it,  who  thought  of  '^ 
I  tell  you  in  short,  sir,  you  should^  have  a  pu . 

stocks 
For  thinking  to  palm  on  your  fHend  such  a  par»l'=*- 
Indeed,  I  confess,  at  the  close  you  grew  better. 
But  you  li^t  from  your  coach  when  yoa  &uaVr 

your  letter. 
Your  thing  which  you  say  wants  interpretatioa, 
What's  name  for  a  maiden — the  Bnt  man's  ifas^^ 

tioni 
A  damsel — Adam's  hell — ay,  there  I  have  hit  it, 
Just  as  you  conceiv'd  it,  just  so  have  I  writ  iL 
Since  this  I've  discover'd,  I'll  make  yoa  to  ksov  n, 
That  now  I'm  your  Phoebus,  and  you  are  mj  fo«. 
But  if  you  interpret  the  two  lines  that  follow, 
I'll  again  be  your  poet,  and  you  my  ApoUo. 
Why  a  noble  lord's  dog  and  my  achoolhowf  ^ 

weather  [lii^^ 

Make  up  the  best  catch  when  they're  coupled  Wf^ 

Vmm  my  RingMmd  ear,  Sept.  If.  ITIS. 
past  5  in  the  morning,  on  a  tt/ftiStkm 
day. 


TO  THE  SAMS. 


BY   DB.    SHKBIDAM. 

IS  oVkM^  St  •««> 
O.  S.  SeptaabOT  It.  trt- 


Sir,  perhaps  you  may  wonder,  I  send  you  so  s^"- 
Another  epistle ;  consider  'tis  noon.  "^ 

For  all  his  acquaintance  weB  know  that  Irirod  L' 
Whenever  he  makes  one,  as  good  as  his  prosit- 
Now  Phoebus  exalted,  sits  high  on  his  throne 
j)ividing  the  heavens,  dividing  my  crown. 


^  A  dam»l,  f.  e.  AHamU  htU, 
^  Begging  pardon  for  the  expresrioo  to  a 
ckarch. 
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SWIFT  AND  SHERIDAN. 
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into  poemi  and  busineat,  my  ikulPs  split  in  two, 
)ne  lide  for  the  lawyers,  and  t'other  for  you. 
•Vith  my  left  eye  I  see  you  ait  anug  in  your  stall, 
rVith  my  right  I'm  attending  the  lawyers  that  scrawl. 
Vith  my  left  I  behold  your  bellower  a  cur  chase  ; 
Vith  my  right  I'm  a-reading  my  deeds  for  a  purchase. 
(ly  left  ear's  attending  the  hymns  of  the  choir,  ^ 
if  y  right  ear  Is  stuun'd  with  the  noise  of  the  crier. 
dy  right  hand's  inditing  these  lines  to  your  rever- 
ence, 
4y  left  is  indenting  for  me  and  heirs  eTer-hence. 
Llthough  in  myself  I'm  divided  in  two. 
)car  dean,  I  shall  ne'er  be  divided  from  you, 

THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S 
to  thomas  shbridan. 
Sib, 
I  CANNOT  but  think  that  we  live  in  a  bad  age, 
>  tempora,  O  morea  !  as  'tis  in  the  adage, 
if  y  foot  was  but  Just  set  out  from  my  cathedral, 
Vhen  into  my  hands  comes  a  letter  from  the  droll, 
can't  pray  in  quiet  for  you  and  your  verses ; 
{ut  now  let  us  hear  what  the  Muse  from  your  car 
says. 

Hum — excellent  good— your  anger  was  stirr'd ; 
Veil,  puuners  and  rhymers  must  have  the  last  word. 
)ut  let  me  advise  you,  when  next  I  hear  from  you, 
To  leave  off  this  passion  which  does  not  become  you ; 
^or  we  who  debate  on  a  subject  important       [ou't. 
duet  aigue  with  calmness,  or  else  will  come  short 
•"or  myself,  I  protest,  I  care  not  a  fiddle, 
"or  a  riddle  and  sieve,  or  a  sieve  and  a  riddle  ; 
Lnd  think  of  the  sex  as  you  please,  I'd  as  Ueve 
f  ou  call  them  a  riddle  as  call  them  a  sieve, 
f  et  still  you  are  out,  (though  to  vex  vou  I'm  loth,) 
•"or  I'll  prove  it  impossible  they  can  be  both ; 
L  schoolboy  know  this,  for  it  plainly  appears 
That  a  sieve  dissolves  riddles  by  help  of  the  shears ; 
•"or  you  can't  but  have   heanl   of  a  trick   among 

wizards. 
To  break  open  riddles  with  shears  or  with  scissors. 

Think  again  of  the  sieve,  and  I'll  hold  you  a  wager, 
fou'U  dare  not  to  question  my  minor  or  major.* 
L  sieve  keeps  half  in,  and  therefore,  no  doubt, 
^ike  a  woman,  keeps  in  less  than  it  lets  out. 
*Vhy  sure,  Mr.  Poet,  your  head  got  a-jar 
}y  riding  this  morning  too  long  in  your  car : 
knd  I  wish  your  few  friends,  when  they  next  see 

your  cargo, 
•"or  the  sake  of  your  senses  would  lay  an  embargo. 
f  ou  threaten  the  stocks  ;  I  sav  you  are  scurrilous, 
Lnd  you  durst  not  talk  thus  tf  I  saw  you  at  our  ale- 
house. 
}iit  as  for  your  threats,  you  may  do  what  you  can  ; 
despise  any  poet  that  truckled  to  Dan. 
iut  keep  a  good  tongue,  or  you'll  find  to  your  smart, 
i^roni  rhyming  in  cars,  you  may  swing  in  a  cart, 
f  ou  found  out  my  rebus  with  very  much  modesty ; 
Iut  thanks  to  the  lady ;  I'm  sure  she's  too  good  to  ye : 
Pill    ahe  lent  you  her  help,  you  were   in  a  fine 

twitter ; 
Tou  hit  it,  you  say  ; — ^you're  a  delicate  hitter. 
rlow  could  you  forget  so  ungratefully  a  lass, 
knd  if  you  be  my  Phoebus,  pray  who  was  your  Pal- 
As  for  your  new  rebus,  or  riddle,  or  crux,       [las  1 
will  either  explain,  or  repay  it  by  trucks ; 
Though  your  lords,  and  your  dogs,  and  your  catches, 

methinks, 
kre  harder  than  ever  were  put  by  the  aphinx. 
Vnd  thus  I  am  fully  revenged  for  your  late  tricks, 
rVhich  is  all  at  present  from  the 

Dean  of  St.  Patrick's. 

^rom  my  cloiet,  SepL  19, 1718, 
Jiul  \t  at  noon. 

■  tJt  ta  perperim  argumentarb. 


TO  THE  DEAN  OF  ST.  PATRICK'S. 


Sim_ Your  Billingsgate  Muse  methinks  does  begin 
With  much  greater  uoise  than  a  conjugal  dm. 
A  pox  of  her  bawling,  her  Umpora  tt  mores ! 
What  arc  times  now  to  mel  a'nt  I  one  of  theToricsl 
You  tell  me  my  verses  disturb  you  at  prayers ; 
Oh,  oh,  Mr.  Dean,  are  you  there  with  your  bears  1 
You  pray,  I  suppose,  like  a  heathen,  to  Phcebus, 
To  give  his  assistance  to  make  out  my  rebus : 
Which  I  don't  think  so  fair ;  leave  it  off  for  the  future ; 
When  the  combat  is  equal,  this  god  should  be  neuter. 
I'm  now  at  the  Uvem,  where  I  drink  all  I  can, 
To  write  with  more  spirit ;  I'll  drink  no  more  Heh- 
For  HeUcon  is  water,  and  water  is  weak ;        fcon ; 
•Tis  wine  on  the  gross  lee,  that  makes  your  Muse 

speak. 
This  I  know  by  her  spirit  and  life ;  but  I  think 
She's  much  in  the  wrung  to  scold  in  her  drink. 
Her  damn'd  pointed  tongue  pierced  almost  to  my 

Tell  me  of  a  cart,— tell  me  of  a ,  fheart ; 

I'd  have  you  to  tell  on  both  sides  her  ears,  [stairs : 
If  she  comes  to  my  house,  that  I'll  kick  her  down 
Then  home  she  shall  limphig  go,  squalling  out,  O  my 

knee 
You  shaU  soon  have  a  crutch  to  buy  for  your  Melpo- 
mene. 
You  may  come  as  her  bully,  to  bluster  and  swagger ; 
But  my  ink  is  my  poison,  my  pen  is  my  dagger : 
Sund  off,  I  desire,  and  mark  what  I  say  to  you. 
If  you  come  I  wiU  make  your  AppoQo  shine  through 

you. 
Don't  think,  air,  I  fear  a  dean,  as  I  would  fear  a  dun 
Which  is  all  at  present  from  yours, 

Thomas  Shbridam. 


THE  DEAN  TO  THOMAS  SHERIDAN. 
SxB,— When  I  saw  you  to-day,  aa  1  went  with  lord 

Anglesey, 
Lord,  aaid  I,  who's  that  parson,  how  awkwardly 

dangles  he ! 
When  whip  you  trot  up,  without  mfaidlngyour  betters, 
To  the  very  coach  side,  and  threaten  your  letters. 
Is  the  poison  [and  dagger]  you  boast  in  your  Jaws, 

trowl 
Are  you  sriU  in  your  cart  with  conviUa  explauatrof 
But  to  scold  is  your  trade,  which  I  soon  should  be 

foU'd  in, 
For  scolding  Is  Just  quoH  dioerc»    school-din : 
And  I  think  I  may  say  you  could  many  good  shil- 

Ungs  get,  [Billingsgate ; 

Were  you  dress'd  like  a  bawd,  and  sold  oysters  at 
But  coach  it  or  cart  it,  I'd  have  yon  know,  sirrah, 
I'll  write,  though  I'm  forced  to  write  in  a  wheel- 
barrow; 
Nay,  hector  and  swagger,  you'll  still  find  me  stanch, 
And  you  and  your  cart  shall  give  me  carte  blanche. 
Since  you  write  in  a  cart,  keep  it  tecta  et  earta, 
'Tie  all  you  have  for  it;  'tis  your  best  Magna  Carta; 
And  I  love  you  so  well,  as  I  told  you  long  ago, 
That  I'll  ne'er  give  my  vote  for  Delenda  Cart-ago* 
Now  you  write  from  your  cellar,  I  find  out  your  art. 
You  rhyme  as  folks  fence,  in  tierce  and  in  oaH : 
Your  ink  is  your  poison,'  your  pen  is  what  not ; 
Your  ink  is  your  drink,^  your  pen  is  your  pot. 
To  my  goddess  Melpomene,  pride  of  her  sex, 
I  gave,  as  you  beg,  your  most  humble  respects : 
The  rest  of  your  compliment  I  dare  not  tell  her, 
For  she  never  descends  so  low  as  the  cellar  ; 
But  before  you  can  put  yourself  under  her  banners. 
She  declares  from  her  throne  you  must  learn  better 

manners. 
•  Vli.  nt  ttt  pnediemt.  *  Vii.  ut  «go  asMro  vtrnia 
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TRIFLES  PASSING  BETWEEN 


If  once  in  your  cellar  my  PhcebuB  fthould  shine, 
I  tell  you  I'd  not  give  a  fig  for  your  wine  ; 
So  ril  leave  him  behind,  &r  I  certainly^know  it. 
What  he  ripens  above  ground  he  sours  below  it. 
But  why  should  we  fight  thus,  my  partner  so  dear, 
With  three  hundred  and  sixty -five  poems  a-year  t 
Let's   quarrel    no   longer,   since   Dan  and  Geoi^e 
Rochfort  [watch  for't. 

Will  laugh  in  their  sleeves:  I  can  tell  you  they 
Then  George  will  rejoice,  and  Dan  will  sing  high- 
Hoc  Ithacus  velit,  et magni  mercentur Atride.  [day: 

Jon.  Swift 

Written,  signed,  and  tealed,  five  minutes  and 
eleven  secondi  after  the  receipt  of  yours.  al> 
loiriag  seven  seconds  for  sealing  and  super- 
scribing, from  my  bed-side,  just  eleven  mi- 
nutes ailer  eleven,  Sei>t.  1&»  1718. 

Erratum  in  your  last,  I.  antepenult,  pro  '*fear  a 
Z>im,"  lege  **  fear  a  Dan  :**  ita  omnes  MSS.  quos 
ego  legi,  et  ita  magis  congruum  tarn  sensui  quam 
veritati. 


TO  D&.  SHERIDAN.' 

Dec.  14,  1719,  nine  at  night. 
Sir, — It   is    impotsible    to   know  by  your   letter 

whether  the  wine  is  to  be  bottled  to-morrow 

or  no. 
If  it  be,  or  be  not,  why  did  not  you  in  plain  English 

tell  us  sol 
For  my  part,  it  was  by  mere  chance  I  came  to  sit 

with  the  ladies^  this  night ; 
And  if  they  had  not  told  me  there  was  a  letter  from 

you,  and  your  man  Alexander  had  not  gone  aod 

come  back  from  the  deanery,  and  the  boy  here 

had  not  been  sent  to  let  Alexander  know  I  was 

here,  I  should  have  missed  the  letter  outright. 
Truly  I  don't  know  who's  bound  to  be  sending  for 

corks  to  stop  your  bottles,  with  a  vengeance. 
Make  a  page  of  your  own  age,  and  send  your  man 

Alexander  to  buy  corks ;  for  Saunders  already  has 

gone  about  ten  jaunts. 
Mrs.  Dingley  and  Mrs.  Johnson  say,  truly  they  don't 

care  for  your  vnfe^s  company,  though  they  like 

your  wine;  but  they  had  rather  have  it  at  their 

own  house  to  drink  in  quiet. 
However,  they  own  it  is  very  civil  in  Mrs.  Sheridan 

to  make  the  offer ;  and  they  cannot  deny  it. 
I  wish  Alexander  safe  at  St.  Catherine's  to-night, 

with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  upon  my  word  and 

honour : 
But  I  think  it  base  in  you  to  send  a  poor  fellow  out 

so  late  at  this  time  of  year,  when  one  would  not 

turn  out  a  dog  that  one  valued ;  I  appeal  to  your 

friend  Mr.  Connor. 
I  would  present   my  humble  service   to   my  lady 

Mountcashel ;  but  truly  I  thought  she  would  have 

made  advances  to  have  been  acquainted  with  me, 

as  she  pretended. 
But  now  I  can  write  no  more,  for  you  see  plainly  my 

paper  is  ended. 

1st  P.S. 

I  wish,  when  you  prated,  your  letter  you'd  dated : 
Much  plague  it  created.     I  scolded  and  rated ; 
My  soul  is  much  grated ;  for  your  man  I  long  waited. 
I  think  you  are  fated  like  a  bear  to  be  baited : 
Tour  man  is  belated :  the  case  I  have  stated ; 
And  me  you  have  cheated.     My  stable's  unstated. 
Come  back  t'  us  well  freighted. 
I  remember  my  late  head ;  and  wish  you  translated, 
For  teasing  me. 

•  In  this  letter,  though  written  in  prose,  the  itMuier,  upon 
examinins.  will  And  each  second  sentence  rhymes  to  the  former. 
»  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley. 


2nd  P.S. 

Mrs.  Dingley  desires  me  singly  [yn\ 

Her  service  to  present  you ;  hopes  that  will  conteni 
But  Johnson  madam  is  grown  a  sad  dame,  [▼««. 
For  want  of  your  converse,  and  cannot  send  ob^ 

3rd  P.S.  [tling; 

Tou  keep  such  a  twattling  with  you  and  year  b^« 
But  I  see  the  sum  total,  we  shall  ne'er  have  a  bottk; 
The  long  and  the  short,  we  shall  not  have  a  quut: 
I  wish  you  would  sign't,  that  we  have  a  pint 
For  all  your  colloguing,*  I'd  be  glad  of  a  kno^.'^ 
But  I  doubt  'tis  a  sham ;  you  won't  give  us  a  dna. 
'Tis  of  shine  a  mouth  moon-fuU  you  won't  ptitwi 

a  spoonful ; 
And  I  must  be  nimble,  if  I  can  fill  my  thimble. 
You  see  I  won't  stop,  till  I  come  to  a  drop. 
But  I  doubt  the  oraculum  is  a  poor  supemaculus; 
Though  perhaps  you  may  tell  it,  for  a  grace  if  vr 

smell  it.  Stblll 


DR.  SHERIDAN'S  ANSWER. 

I'd  have  you  to  know,  as  sure  as  you're  desn. 

On  Thursday  my  cask  of  Obrien  1*11  drain ; 

If  my  wife  is  not  willing,  I  say  she's  a  qaean ; 

And  my  right  to  the  celUir,  egad,  I'll  maintain 

As  bravely  as  any  that  fought  at  Dunblain : 

Go  tell  her  it  over  and  over  again. 

I  hope,  as  I  ride  to  the  town,  it  won't  rain ; 

For,  should  it,  I  fear  it  will  cool  my  hot  brain. 

Entirely  extinguish  my  poetic  vein  ; 

And  then  I  should  be  as  stupid  as  Kain, 

Who  preach'd  on  three  heads,  though  he  meDtiAii'i 

but  twain. 
Now  Wardel's  In  haste,  and  begins  to  complain ; 
Tour  most  humble  servant,  dear  air,  I  remain, 

T.  S— s 

Get  Helsham,  Walmsley,  Delany, 
And  some  Grattans,  if  Uiere  be  any  f 
Take  care  you  do  not  bid  too  many. 

DR.  SWIFT'S  REPLY. 
The  verses  you  sent  on  your  bottling  your  wine 
Were,  in  every  one's  judgment,  exceedingly  fiiK ; 
And  I  must  confess,  as  a  dean  and  divine, 
I  think  you  inspired  by  the  Muses  all  nine. 
I  nicely  examined  them  every  line,  [liiise; 

And  die  worst  of  them  all   like    a  barn-door  did 
O,  that  Jove  would  give  me  such  a  talent  as  thine! 
With  Delany  or  Dan  I  would  scorn  to  combine. 
I  know  they  have  many  a  wicked  deaign ; 
And,  give  Satan  his  due,  Dan  b^ina  to  refine. 
However,  I  wish,  honest  comrade  of  mine. 
You  would  really  on  Thursday  leave  Su  Catbaiiae.' 
Where  I  hear  you  are  cramm'd  every  day  liL«  > 

swine; 
With  me  you'll  no  more  have  a  stomach  to  dine. 
Nor  after  your  victuals  lie  sleeping  supine ; 
So  I  wish  you  were  toothless,  like  lo^  Mssserin^. 
But  were  you  as  wicked  as  lewd  Aretine, 
I  wish  you  would  tell  me  which  way  yon  indine. 
If  when  you  return  your  road  you  don't  line. 
On  Thunday  I'll  pay  my  respects  at  your  shrine. 
Wherever  you  bend,  wherever  you  twine, 
In  square,  or  in  opposite,  circle,  or  trine. 
Your  beef  will  on  Thursday  be  sailer  than  brine  : 
I  hope  you  have  swill'd  with  new  milk  from  the  kiee* 
As  much  as  the  Liffee's  outdone  by  the  Rhine ; 
And  Dan  shall  be  with  ut  with  noee  aqmline. 

*  A  phrase  used  in  Ireland  for  a  spaeknis  afipeansct  ^ 
kindness  without  sincerity. 

^  A  name  used  in  Ireland  for  the  BngUsh  qnaitem. 

*  t.  e.  in  Dublin,  ftir  they  were  countrr  drrgy. 

*  The  seat  of  lady  Mountcashel,  near  DnbUa. 
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f  you  do  not  come  btck  we  shall  weep  out  our 

ej  ne ; 

)r  may  your  gown  never  be  good  Lutherine. 
'he  beef  you  haye  got  I  hear  is  a  chine ; 
iut  if  too  many  come,  your  madam  will  whine ; 
Lnd  then  you  may  kiss  the  low  end  of  her  spine. 
)ut  enough  of  this  poetry  Alexandrine  ; 

hope  you  will  not  think  this  a  pasquine. 


GEORGE  ROCHFORT'S  VERSES, 

OB  TUB    REV.    DR.   SWIFT,    DEAN   OF   ST.    PATRICK'S, 
AT    LA^IACON,    NEAR  TRIM. 

MUSA  CLONSHOGHIANA. 
That  Downpatrick's  dean,  or  Patrick's  down  went, 
Ake  two  arrand  deans,  two  deans  errant  I  meant ; 
lo  that  Christmas  appears  at  Bellcampe  like  a  Lent, 
lives  the  gamesters  of  both  houses  great  discontent. 

Our  parsons  agree  here,  as  those  did  at  Trent, 
>an's  forehead  has  got  a  most  damnable  dent, 
lesldea  a  lai|pe  hole  in  his  Michaelmas  rent. 

But  your  fiimcy  on  rhyming  so  cursedly  bent, 
With  your  bloody  ouns  in  one  stansa  pent, 
>oes  Jack's  utter  ruin  at  picket  prevent, 
^or  an  answer  in  specie  to  yours  must  be  sent ; 
lo  this  moment  at  crambo  (not  shuffling)  is  spent, 
knd  I   lose  by  this  crotchet  quaterse,  point,   and 

quint, 
^'hicb  you  know  to  a  gamester  is  great  bitterment ; 
Iut  whisk  shall  revenge  me  on  you,  Batt,  and  Brent. 

B«llemaip«.  Jan.  1.  1717. 


THOMAS  SHERIDAN,  CLERK, 
TO  oeobob-nim-dan-dban,  bsq. 

Writtoi  July  1»,  17SU  at  night. 
*D  have  you  t*  know,  George,*  Dan,^  Dean,^  and 

Nim,«» 
That  I've  learned  how  verse  t*  compose  trim, 
luch  better  b*half  th'n  you,  n'r  you,  n'r  him, 
Lnd  that  I'd  rid'cule  their  'nd  your  flam>flim. 
Ly  b't  then,  p'rhaps,  saj-s  you,  t's  a  merry  whim, 
Vith  'bundance  of  mark'd  notes  i'th'  rim, 
•o  th't  I  ought  n't  for  t'  be  morose  'nd  t'  look  grim, 
i'hink  n't  your  'p'stle  put  m'  in  a  megrim ; 
'hough  'n  rep't't'on  day,  I  'ppear  ver*  slim, 
'h'  last  bowl 't  Helsham's  did  m'  head  t'  swim, 
o  th't  I  h'd  man'  aches  'n  'v'ry  scrubb'd  limb, 
!au6e  th'  top  of  th'  bowl  I  h'd  oft  us'd  t'  skim; 
Lnd  b'sides  DHan*  swears  th't  I  h'd  swall'w^d  s'v'rl 

brim- 
lers,  'nd  that  my  vis'ge's  cov'r'd  o'er  with  r'd  pim- 
'les :   m'r'o'er  though  m'  scull  were  ('s  'tis  n't)  's 

strong 's  tim- 
ber, *t  must  have  ach'd.    Th'  clans  of  th*  c'Uege 

Sanh'drim, 
*res*nt  the'r  humbl*  and  'fect'nate  respects ;  that 's  t' 
say,  D'ln',  'chlin,  P.  Ludl',  Die*  St'wart,  H'lsham, 
Capt'n  P'rr'  Walmsl',  'nd  Longsh'nks  Tirnm.* 


GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN'S  ANSWER. 
Deab  Sheridan!  a  gentle  pair 
Of  Gaulstown  lads  (for  such  they  are), 
Besides  a  brace  of  grave  divines. 
Adore  the  smoothness  of  thy  lines  : 
Smooth  as  our  basin's  silver  flood. 
Ere  George  had  robb'd  it  of  its  mud; 
Smoother  than  Pegasus'  old  shoe, 
Kre  Vulcan  comes  to  make  him  new. 

•  Oeotn  Rochfoit  ^  Mr.  Jsckaon.  •  Dr.  Swift. 

•  Mr  John  Rochfi>ri,  calleil  by  the  desa  Nimrod,  or  Nim. 
om  hk  attachment  to  hantinK. 

•  l>r.  Jsmet  Slupflsrd,  afterwards  bbhop  of  Cloyii«. 


The  board  on  which  we  set  our 
Is  not  so  smooth  as  are  thy  verses^; 
Compared  with  which  (and  that's  enough) 
A  smoothing-iron  itself  is  rough. 

Nor  praise  I  less  that  circumcision, 
By  modem  poets  call'd  elision. 
With  which,  in  proper  station  placed. 
Thy  polish'd  lines  are  firmly  braced. 
Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinching. 
But  turns  at  every  seam  an  inch  in : 
Or  else,  be  sure,  your  broad-cloth  breeches 
Will  n'er  be  smooth  nor  hold  their  stitches. 
Thy  verse,  like  bricks,  defy  the  weather. 
When  smoothed  by  rubbing  them  together ; 
Thy  words  so  closely  wedged  and  short  are. 
Like  walls,  more  lasting  without  mortar ; 
By  leaving  out  the  needless  vowels. 
You  save  the  charge  of  lime  and  trowels^ 
One  letter  still  another  locks, 
Each  grooved  and  dovetail'd  like  a  box ; 
Thy  muse  is  tuck'd  up  and  succinct } 
In  chains  thy  syllables  are  link'd : 
Thy  words  together  tied  in  small  hanks. 
Close  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx  1 
Or  like  the  umbo  of  the  Romans, 
Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means. 
The  critic,  to  his  grief  will  find 
How  firmly  these  indentures  bind. 
So,  in  the  kindred  painter's  art. 
The  shortening  is  the  nicest  part. 

Fhilologers  of  future  ages. 
How  vrill  they  pore  upon  thy  pages ! 
Nor  will  they  dare  to  break  the  joints. 
But  help  thee  to  be  read  with  points : 
Or  else,  to  show  their  learned  labour,  you 
May  backward  be  perused  like  Hebrew, 
In  which  they  need  not  lose  a  bit 
Or  of  thy  harmony  or  wit 
To  make  a  work  completely  fine, 
Number  and  weight  and  measure  Join ; 
Then  all  must  grant  your  lines  are  weighty, 
Where  thirty  weigh  as  much  as  eighty ; 
All  must  allow  your  numbers  more. 
Where  twentv  lines  exceed  fourscore ; 
Nor  can  we  think  your  measure  short. 
Where  less  than  forty  fill  a  quart. 
With  Alexandrian  in  the  close, 
Long,  long,  long,  long,  like  Dan's  long  nose. 

GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN'S  INVITATION 
TO  THOMAS  SHERIDAN. 

OaulttowB,  Aug.  t.  ITSl. 
DsAB  Tom,  this  verse,  which  however  the  begin- 
ning may  appear,  yet  in  the  end's  good  metre, 
Is  sent  to  desire  Uiat,  when  yotir  August  vacation 

comes,  your  friends  you'd  meet  here. 
For  why  should  you  stay  in  the  filthy  hole,  I  mean 

the  city  so  smoky. 
When  you  have  not  one  friend  left  in  town,  or  at 

least  not  one  that's  witty,  to  Joke  w'  ye  t 
For  as  for  honest  John,*  though  I'm  not  sure  on% 

yet  I'll  be  hang-d,  lest  he 
Be  gone  down  to  the  county  of  Wexford  with  that 

great  peer  the  lord  Anglesey.^ 
O!  but;I  forgot;   perhaps,  by  this  time,  you  may 

have  one  come  to  town,  but  I  don't  know  whether 

he  be  friend  or  foe,  Delany : 
But,  however,  if  he  be  come,  bring  him  down,  and 

you  shall  go  back  in  a  fortnight,  for  I  know  there's 

no  delaying  ye. 
O !  I  forgot  too :  I  believe  there  may  be  one  more,  I 

mean  that  great  fat  Joker,  friend  Helsham,  he 

•  Soppoaed  to  mean  Dr.  Walmsley. 
'      ^  Arthur  earl  of  Aoglesey. 
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That  wrote  the  prologue,*  and  if  you  stay  with  him, 

depend  on't,  in  the  end  he'll  aham  ye. 
Bring  down  Longshanks  Jimi^  too  ;  hut,  now  I  think 

on't,  he's  not  yet  come  from  Courlown,*  I  fancy ; 
For  I  heard,  a  month  ago,  that  he  was  down  there  a- 

courting  sly  Nancy. 
However,  bring  down  yourself,  and  you  bring  down 

all;  for,  to  say  it  we  may  venture, 
In  thee  Delany'a  spleen,  John's  mirth,  Helsham's 

jokes,  and  the  soft  soul  of  amorous  Jemmy  centre. 

P08T8CHIPT. 

I  had  forgot  to  desire  you  to  bring  down  what  I  say 

you  have,  and  you'll  believe  me  as  sure  as  a  gun, 

and  own  it ; 
I  mean,  what  no  other  mortal  in  the  universe  can 

boast  of,  your  own  spirit  of  pun,  and  own  wit. 
And  now  I  hope  you'll  excuse  this  rhyming,  which 

I  must  say  is  (though  written  somewhat  at  large) 

trim  and  clean ; 
And  so  I  conclude,  with  humble  respects  as  usual. 

Tour  most  dutiful  and  obedient 

Gborob-Nih-Dan-Dban. 

TO  GEORGE-NIM-DAN-DEAN,  ESQ., 

UPON   HtS    INCOMPARABLE   VERSES. 
Br  DR.    DELANT  IN   SHERIDAN'S   NAME. 

Hail,  human  compound  quadrifarioxis, 

Invincible  as  wight  Briareus  ! 

Hail!  doubly -doubled  mighty  merry  one, 

Stronger  than  triple-bodied  Geryon ! 

O  may  your  vastness  deign  t'  excuse 

The  praises  of  a  puny  Muse, 

Unable,  In  her  utmost  flight. 

To  reach  thy  huge  colossian  height ! 

T'  attempt  to  write  like  thee  were  frantic. 

Whose  lines  are,  like  thyself,  gigantic. 

Yet  let  me  bless,  in  humbler  strain. 
Thy  vast,  thy  bold  Cambysian  vein, 
Pour'd  out  t*  enrich  thy  native  isle. 
As  Egypt  won't  to  be  with  Nile. 
O,  how  I  joy  to  see  thee  wander. 
In  many  a  winding  loose  meander, 
In  circling  mazes,  smooth  and  supple. 
And  ending  in  a  clink  quadruple ; 
Loud,  yet  agreeable  withal. 
Like  rivers  rattling  in  their  fall ! 
Thine,  sure,  is  poetry  divine, 
Where  wit  and  majesty  combine  ; 
Where  every  line,  as  huge  as  seven, 
If  stretch'd  in  length,  would  reach  to  heaven : 
Here  all  comparing  would  be  slandering. 
The  least  is  more  than  Alexandrine. 

Against  thy  verse  Time  sees  with  pain. 
He  whets  his  envious  scythe  in  vain  ; 
For  though  from  thee  he  much  may  pare, 
Tet  much  thou  still  vrilt  have  to  spare. 

Thou  hast  alone  the  skill  to  feast 
With  Roman  elegance  of  taste. 
Who  hast  of  rhymes  as  vast  resources 
As  Pompey's  caterer  of  courses. 

O  thou,  of  all  the  Nine  inspired ! 
My  languid  soul,  with  teaching  tired, 
How  is  it  raptured  when  it  thinks 
Of  thy  harmonious  tet  of  chinks  ; 
Each  answering  each  in  various  rhymes. 
Like  echo  to  St.  Patrick's  chimes  t 

Thy  Muse,  majestic  in  her  rage, 
Moves  like  Statira  on  the  stage ; 
And  scarcely  can  one  page  sustain 
The  length  of  such  a  flowing  train : 

■  It  was  cttttomftfv  with  Dr.  Sheridan  to  have  a  Greek  play 
wied  by  hit  hena  cUat  juit  before  they  entered  the  nnivenUy. 
^  Dr.  Jamea  Stopfonl,  bishop  of  Cloyne. 
•  The  leat  of Huuay,  eaq.,  in  the  county  of  Kildare. 


Her  train  of  variegated  dye 
Shows  like  Thaumantia's  in  the  sky : 
Alike  they  glow,  alike  they  pleaae. 
Alike  impresa'd  by  Phoebus*  raya. 

Thy  verse — (ye  Gods  I  I  cannot  bear  it) 
To  what,  to  what  shall  I  compare  it  1 
'Tis  like,  what  I  have  oft  heard  spoke  on, 
The  famous  statue  of  Laocoon. 
'Tis  like,— O  yes,  'tis  very  like  it,— 
The  long,  long  string,  with  which  3^00  fij  kit«. 
'Tis  like  what  you,  and  one  or  two  more, 
Roar  to  your  Echo'  in  good  humour ; 
And  every  couplet  thou  hast  writ 
Concludes  with  Rhattah.whittah-whit^ 


TO  MR.  THOMAS  SHERIDAN, 

UPON   HIS   VERSES   WRITTEN   IN    CIRCLES. 
BY   DR.    SWIFT. 

It  never  was  known  that  circular  letter* 
By  humble  companions  were  sent  to  their  bctten: 
And  as  to  the  subject*  our  judgment,  mektr^U^ 
Is  this,  that  you  argue  like  fools  in  a  cirele. 
But  now  for  your  verses;  we  tell  you,  iwyi  imii,  [a. 
The  segment  so  large  'twixt  your  reason  and  rbjne 
That  we  walk  all  about  like  a  horse  in  a  pound. 
And,  before  we  find  either,  our  nodiUes  torn  roo^ 
Sufficient  it  were,  one  would  think,  in  your  mad  lul. 
To  give  us  your  measures  of  line  by  a  qnadrant 
But  we  took  our  dividers,  and  found  your  d-^sM 
In  each  single  verse,  took  up  a  diameter.       [oietR, 
But  how,  Mr.  Sheridan,  came  you  to  Tentnre 
George,  Dan,  Dean,  and  Nim,  to  place  in  Jte  centirf 
'Twill  appear  to  your  cost  you  are  fairly  trepann'i 
For  the  chord  of  your  circle  is  now  in  their  huul. 
The  chord,  or  the  radius,  it  matters  not  whether. 
By  which  your  jade  Pegasus,  fix'd  in  a  tether,  [riz^ 
As  his  betters  are  used,  shall  be  lash'd  round  tb 
Three  fellows  with  whips,  and  the  dean  hsAik  tk 

string. 
Will  Hancock  declares  you  are  out  of  your  comps» 
To  encroach  on  his  art  by  writing  of  bombast ; 
And  has  taken  just  now  a  firm  resolution 
To  answer  your  style  without  cireumlocvdon. 

Lady  Betty<>  presents  you  her  service  most  hunlik, 
And  is  not  afraid  your  worship  will  gnnnble 
That  she  make  of  your  verses  a  hoop  for  Miss  Ttm  * 
Which  is  all  at  present ;  and  so  I  remain— 

ON  DB.  SHERIDAN'S  CIRCULAR  VEBSES. 

BY  MR.   OBORGE   ROCBrORT. 

With  music  and  poetry  equally  bless'd, 
A  bard  thus  Apollo  most  humbly  address'd : 
"  Great  author  of  harmony,  verses,  and  light  !> 
Assisted  by  thee,  I  both  fiddle  and  write. 
Yet  unheeded  I  scrape,  or  I  scribble  all  day. 
My  verse  is  negieetcwi,  my  tunes  thrown  awaj. 
Thy  substitute  here,  vice  Apollo,  disdains 
To  vouch  for  my  numbers,  or  list  to  my  strains ; 
Thy  manual  signet  refuses  to  put 
To  the  airs  I  produce  from  the  pen  or  the  gut 
Be  thou  then  propitious,  great  Phsbus  !  and  gr&et 
Relief  or  reward  to  my  merit  or  want. 
Though  the  dean  and  Delany  tianscendently  shine, 
O  brighten  one  solo  or  sonnet  of  mine  *  [abode; 

With  them  I'm  content  thon  shonld'st  make  tfat 
But  visit  thy  servant  in  Jig  or  in  ode  ; 
Make  one  work  immortal :  *tis  all  I  request." 
Apollo  look'd  pleased ;  and,  resolving  to  jest, 

*  At  Gaulstown  there  it  e  remtrkablp  &inoa  «^. 
^  In  alluBkm  to  the  aound  prodnoed  by  the  echo. 

«  Their  flfura  were  in  tiie  centre  of  the  nraei 
*■  Daughter  of  the  eerl  of  Drogheda,  and  aanic4  to  Ge^ 
Rochfort,  eiq. 

•  Mia  Thonasoa.  lady  Betty's  daii||hter. 
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>plied,  «  Honeflt  friend,  IVe  c<mgid«r*d  thy  cue ; 
I  or  dislike  thy  well-meaning  and  humoroat  fitce. 
'by  petition  I  grant :  the  boon  ie  not  great ; 
'hy  worki  ihaU  continue  ;  and  here's  the  receipt. 
»n  rondeaui  hereafter  thy  fiddle-ttrings  spend  : 
Trite  Tertet  in  circles :  they  never  shall  end." 

ON  DAN  JACKSON'S  PICTURE, 

CUT  IN   SILK  AND  PAPBR. 

'o  fair  lady  Betty  Dan  sat  for  his  picture, 
i.nd  defied  her  to  draw  him  so  oil  as  he  piqued  her. 
Ie  knew  she'd  no  pencil  or  colouring  by  her, 
ind  therefore  he  thought  he  might  safely  defy  her. 
!onie  sit,  says  my  lady ;  then  whips  up  her  scissar 
ind  cuts  out  his  coxcomb  in  silk  in  a  trice,  sir. 
>an  sat  with  attention,  and  saw  with  surprise 
low  she  lengthen*d  his  chin,  bow  she  hoUow'd  his 
tut  flatter'd  himself  with  a  secret  conceit        (eyes ; 
'hat  his  thin  leathern  Jaws  all  her  art  would  aefeat. 
4&dy  Betty  obsenred  it,  then  pulls  out  a  pin, 
Lad  raries  the  grain  of  the  stuff  to  his  grin : 
knd,  to  make  roasted  silk  to  resemble  his  raw-bone, 
ihe  raised  up  a  thresd  to  the  jet  of  his  jaw-bone ; 
Till  at  length  in  exactest  proportion  he  rose, 
''*rom  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  arch  of  bis  nose : 
Ind  if  lady  Betty  had  drawn  him  with  wig  and  all, 
ri«  certain  the  copy  had  outdone  the  original. 
Well,  that's  but  my  outside,  says  Dan,  with  a 
Tapour ; 
lay  you  so  1  says  my  lady ;  Vre  lined  it  with  paper. 

Path.  X) slant,  aatip. 


ON  THE  SAME  PICTURE. 

?LJkRi884  draws  her  scissors  from  the  case 

Vo  draw  the  lines  of  poor  Dsn  Jackson's  fkce ; 

>iie  sloping  cut  made  forehead,  nose,  and  chin, 

L  nick  produced  a  mouth,  and  made  him  grin, 

(ttch  as  in  tailor's  measure  you  have  seen. 

lut  still  were  wanting  his  grimalkin  eyes, 

•^or  which  gray  worsted  stocking  paint  supplies. 

rh'  unraveU'd  thread  through  needle's  eye  contey'd, 

Transferr'd  itself  into  his  pasteboard  head. 

low  came  the  scissors  to  be  thus  outdone  1 

The  needle  had  an  eye,  and  they  had  none. 

>  wondrous  force  of  art!  now  look  at  Dan — 

fou'll  swear  the  pasteboard  was  the  better  man. 

•  The  deril !"  says  he,  **  the  head  is  not  so  fVill !" 

ndeed  it  is— behold  the  paper  skull. 

Thos.  Srbiiidan,  ffCtl^. 

ON  THE  SAME. 

;  F  you  say  this  was  made  for  friend  Dan,  you  belie  it. 
'11  swear  he's  so  like  it  that  he  was  made  by  it 

Tugs.  Sheridan,  ici^p. 


ON  THE  SAME  PICTURE. 

Dan's  eril  genius  in  a  trice 
Had  stripp'd  him  of  his  coin  at  dice. 
Chloe,  observing  this  disgrace. 
On  Pam  cut  out  his  rueful  face. 
By  G— ,  says  Dan,  'tis  Tery  hard. 
Cut  out  at  dice,  cut  out  at  card ! 

G.   ROCUFORT,  scii^. 

ON  THE  SAME  PICTURE. 

^HiUT  you  three  merry  poets  traffic 

To  give  us  a  description  graphic 

Jf  Dan's  large  nose  in  modem  sapphic, 

spend  my  time  in  making  sermons, 
:>r  writing  libels  on  the  Germans, 
i>r  murmuring  at  Whigs'  preferments. 


But  when  I  wonld  find  rhyme  for  Rochfort, 
And  look  in  English,  French,  and  Scotch  for*!. 
At  last  I'm  fairly  forced  to  boteh  for't. 

Bid  lady  Betty  recollect  her. 

And  teU  who  was  it  could  direct  her 

To  draw  the  face  of  such  a  spectre  Y 

I  must  confess  that  as  to  me,  sirs, 
Though  I  ne'er  saw  her  hold  the  scissors, 
I  now  could  safely  swear  it  is  hers. 

'Tis  true,  no  nose  could  eome  in  better ; 
'Tls  a  vast  subject  stuff 'd  with  matter. 
Which  all  may  handle,  none  can  flatter. 

Take  courage,  Dan ;  this  plainly  shows 
That  not  the  wisest  mortal  knows 
What  fortune  may  befidl  his  nose. 

Show  me  the  brightest  Irish  toast. 
Who  from  her  lover  e'er  could  boast 
Above  a  song  or  two  at  most : 

For  thee  three  poets  now  are  drudging  all. 

To  praise  the  cheeks,  chin,  nose,  the  bridge  and  all. 

Both  of  the  picture  and  original. 

Thy  nose's  length  and  fame  extend 
So  fiu-,  dear  Dui,  that  every  friend 
Tries  who  shall  have  it  by  the  end. 

And  future  poets,  as  they  rise. 
Shall  read  with  envy  and  surprise 
Thy  nose  outshining  Celia's  eyes. 

Jonathan  Swtrr. 


DAN  JACKSON'S  DEFENCE. 

My  veiM  Utae  better  yoa*U  and  tbsa  mj  Ams  ■  i 
A  word  to  the  wise— «tptc(iirapoe«u. 

Thrxx  merry  lads,  with  envy  stung. 

Because  Dan's  face  is  better  hung, 

Combined  in  verse  to  rhyme  it  down, 

And  in  its  plsce  set  up  their  own ; 

As  if  they'd  run  it  down  much  better 

By  number  of  their  feet  in  metre. 

Or  that  its  red  did  cause  their  spite, 

Which  made  them  draw  in  black  and  white. 

Be  that  as  'twill,  this  is  most  true. 

They  were  inspired  by  what  thev  drew. 

Let  then  such  critics  know,  my  nee 

Gives  them  their  comeliness  and  grace  : 

While  every  line  of  fkee  does  bring 

A  line  of  grace  to  what  tliey  sing. 

But  yet,  methinks,  though  with  disgrace 

Both  to  the  picture  and  the  face, 

I  should  name  them  who  do  rehearse 

The  story  of  the  picture  £uoe ; 

The  squire,  in  French,  as  hard  as  stone, 

Or  strong  as  rock,  that's  all  as  one. 

On  face  on  cards  is  very  brisk,  sirs. 

Because  on  them  you  play  at  whisk,  slit. 

But  much  I  wonder,  why  my  crany 

Should  enried  be  by  De-eUany  : 

And  yet  much  more  that  half-namesake 

Should  join  a  party  in  the  fk^ak. 

For  sure  I  am  it  was  not  safe 

Thus  to  abuse  his  better  half. 

As  I  shall  prove  you,  Dan,  to  be, 

Dirisim  and  conjunctively. 

For  if  Dan  love  not  Sherry,  can 

Sherry  be  anything  to  Dan  t 

This  is  the  case  whene'er  you  see 

Dan  makes  nothing  of  Sherry ; 

Or  should  Dan  be  by  Sherry  o'erta'en, 

Then  Dan  would  be  poor  Sherridane ; 

'Tis  hard  then  he  should  be  decried 

By  Daa,  with  Sherry  by  his  side. 
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Butf  if  the  Clue  mast  l>e  so  hird. 
That  fJEtces  suffer  by  a  card. 
Let  critics  censure,  what  care  1 1 
Backbiters  only  we  defy, 
Faces  are  free  from  injury. 


MR.  ROCHFORT'S  REPLY. 
You  say  your  face  is  better  hung 
Than  ours — ^by  whati  by  nose  or  ton^el 
In  not  explaiiUng  you  are  wrong 

to  us,  sir. 

Because  we  thus  must  state  the  case, 
That  you  have  got  a  hanging  face, 
Th'  untimely  end's  a  damn'd  disgrace 

of  noose,  sir. 

But  yet  be  not  cast  down  :  I  see 
A  weaver  will  your  hangman  be  : 
You'll  only  hang  in  tapestry 

with  many ; 

And  then  the  ladies,  I  suppose. 
Will  praise  your  longitude  of  nose, 
For  latent  charms  within  your  clothes, 

dear  Danny. 

Thus  will  the  fair  of  every  age 
From  all  parts  make  their  pi^image, 
Worship  thy  nose  with  pious  rage 

of  love,  sir : 

All  their  religion  will  be  spent 
About  thy  woven  monument, 
And  not  one  orison  be  sent 

to  Jove,  sir. 

You  the  famed  idol  will  become, 
As  gardens  graced  in  ancient  Rome, 
By  matrons  worshipp'd  in  the  gloom 

of  night 

O  happy  Dan !  thrice  happy  sure! 
Thy  fame  for  ever  shall  endure, 
Who  after  death  can  love  secure 

at  sight. 

So  fieir  I  thought  it  was  my  duty 
To  dwell  upon  thy  boasted  beauty  ; 
Now  I'll  proceed :  a  word  or  two  t*  ye 

in  answer 

To  that  part  where  you  carry  on 
This  paradox,  that  rock  and  atone. 
In  your  opinion,  are  all  one : 

How  can,  sir, 

A  man  of  reasoning  so  profound 

So  stupidly  be  run  a-ground. 

As  things  so  different  to  confound 

t'  our  senses  1 

Except  you  judged  them  by  the  knock 
Of  near  an  equal  hardy  block  ; 
Such  an  experimental  stroke 

convinces. 

Then  might  you  be,  by  dint  of  reason, 
Aprioper  judge  on  this  occasion; 
'Guinst  feeling  there's  no  disputation, 

is  granted : 

Therefore  to  thy  superior  wit, 
Who  made  the  trial,  we  submit ; 
Thy  head  to  prove  the  truth  of  it 

we  wanted. 
In  one  assertion  you're  to  blame. 
Where  Dan  and  Sherry's  made  the  same. 
Endeavouring  to  have  your  name 

refined,  sir : 


You'll  see  most  grossly  you  mistook. 
If  you  consult  your  spelling-book, 
(The  better  half  you  say  you  took,) 

you'll  find,  or, 

S,  H,  £,  she— and  R,  I,  ri. 
Both  put  together  make  Sherry ; 
D,  A,  N,  Dan — makes  up  the  three 

syllablei; 

Dan  is  but  one,  and  Sherry  two. 
Then,  sir,  your  choice  will  never  do ; 
Therefore,  I've  tum'd,  my  friend,  on  yoa 

the  tables. 


DR.  DELANY'S  REPLY. 
Assist  me,  my  Muse,  while  I  labour  to  linm  hia 
Credite,  Pisonet,  iati  tabulm  pernmilem. 
You  look  and  you  write  with  so  difierent  a  ptcc. 
That  I  envy  your  verse,  though  I  did  not  your  &«. 
And  to  him  that  thinks  rightly,  there's  reason  enoi^ 
'Cause  one  is  as  smooth  as  the  other  is  rough. 

But  much  I'm  amaxed  you  should  think  my  dens 
Was  to  rhyme  down  your  nose,  or  your  harlequin  giin. 
Which  you  yourself  wonder  the  de'el  should  maligo. 
And  if  'tu  so  strange  that  your  monstership's  enaj 
Should  be  envied  by  him,  much  less  by  DeUny ; 
Though  I  own  to  you,  when  I  consider  it  Btricl«r, 
I  envy  the  painter,  although  not  the  picture. 
And  justly  she's  envied,  since  a  fiend  of  hell 
Was  never  drawn  right  but  by  her  and  RaphieL 

Next,  as  to  the  charge,  which  you  tell  us  if  true. 
That  we  were  inspired  by  the  subject  we  drew. 
Inspired  we  were,  and  well,  sir,  you  knew  it ; 
Yet  not  by  your  nose,  but  the  fidr  one  that  drew  it: 
Had  your  nose  been  the  Muse,  we  had  ne'er  bees 
inspired,  [firtd. 

Though  perhaps  it  might  justly  'Te  been  said  ve  wen 

As  to  the  division  of  words  in  your  staves, 
Like  my  countryman's  horn-comb  into  three  bahes 
I  meddle  not  with  't,  but  presume  to  make  merrj, 
You  call'd  Dan  one  half,  and  t'other  half  Sbenj: 
Now  if  Dan's  a  half,  as  you  call't  o'er  and  o'er, 
Then  it  can't  be  denied  that  Sherry's  two  more. 
For  pray  give  me  leave  to  say,  air,  for  all  you, 
That  Sherry's  at  least  of  double  the  value. 
But  perhaps,  sir,  you  did  it  to  fill  up  the  verae ; 
So  crowds  in  a  concert  (like  acton  in  frrce) 
Play  two  parte  in  one,  when  scrapes  are  seswe. 
But  be  that  as  'twill,  you'll  know  more  anon,  or, 
When  Sheridan  sends  to  merry  Dan  answer. 

SHERIDAN'S  REPLY. 
Three  merry  lads  you  own  we  are ; 
•Tis  very  true,  and  free  fi-om  care : 
But  envious  we  cannot  bear, 

believe,  ar : 

For,  were  all  forms  of  beauty  thine. 
Were  you  like  Nereus  soft  and  fine. 
We  should  not  in  the  least  repine, 

or  grieve,  sir. 

Then  know  from  us,  most  beauteous  Dsn, 
That  roughness  best  becomes  a  man; 
'Tis  women  should  be  pale  and  wan, 

and  taper; 

And  all  your  trifling  beaux  and  fops. 

Who  comb  their  brows  and  sleek  their  chsps, 

Are  but  the  ofibpring  of  toy-shops, 

mere  vspoar. 

We  know  your  morning  hours  you  pass 

To  cull  and  gather  out  a  &ee ; 

Is  this  the  way  you  take  your  glass  t 

Forbesr  it : 


SWIFT  AND  SHBRIDAN. 
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rhose  loadii  of  paint  upon  your  toilet 
iiV'ill  never  mend  your  face,  but  spoil  it, 
It  looks  as  if  you  did  parboil  it : 

Drink  claret, 
k'our  cheeks,  by  sleeking,  are  so  lean, 
Chat  they're  like  Cynthia  in  the  wane, 
!>r  breast  of  goose  when  'tis  pick'd  clean, 

or  pullet : 
See  what  by  drinking  you  have  done : 
ifou'Te  made  your  phii  a  skeleton, 
iTrom  the  long  distance  of  yyur  crown, 

t'  your  gullet. 

A  REJOINDER. 

BY  THB  DBAN    IN  JACKSON'S   NAMB. 

(Vbaribd  with  saying  grace  and  prayer, 
!  hasten'd  down  to  country  air, 
To  read  your  answer,  and  prepare 

reply  to't : 
But  your  fair  lines  so  grossly  flatter, 
Pray  do  they  praise  me  or  bespatter  t 
[  must  suspect  you  mean  the  latter — 

Ah!  slyboot! 

i  must  be  so  1  what  else,  alas ! 
!?an  mean  my  culling  of  a  face, 
%.nd  all  that  stuff  of  toilet,  glass, 

and  box-comb  t 

3ut  be't  as  'twill,  this  you  must  grant. 
That  you're  a  daub,  whilst  I  but  paint ; 
Then  which  of  us  two  is  the  quaint- 
er coxcomb) 

;  Talue  not  your  Jokes  of  noose, 
ifour  gibes  and  all  your  foul  abuse, 
VIore  than  the  dirt  beneath  my  shoes, 

nor  fear  it 

if  et  one  thing  vexes  me,  I  own. 

Thou  sorry  scarecrow  of  skin  and  bone ; 

To  be  calPd  lean  by  a  skeleton, 

who'd  bear  itY 

Tis  true,  indeed,  to  curry  friends, 
Ton  seem  to  praise,  to  make  amends, 
lk.iid  yet,  before  your  stansa  ends, 

you  flout  me. 

Bout  latent  charms  beneath  my  clothes, 
For  every  one  that  knows  me,  knows 
That  I  have  nothing  like  my  nose 

about  me : 

[  pass  now  where  you  fleer  and  laugh. 
Cause  I  call  Dan  my  better  half! 
"y  there  you  think  you  have  me  safe ! 

But  hold,  sir: 

M  not  a  penny  often  found 

To  be  much  greater  than  a  pound  1 

37  your  good  leave,  my  most  profound 

and  bold  sir, 
[>an's  noble  metal.  Sherry  base ; 
lo  Dan's  the  better,  thougl^  the  less, 
Kn  ounce  of  gold's  worth  ten  of  brass, 

dull  pedant ! 

Vb  to  your  spelling,  let  me  see, 

[f  SHE  makes  sher,  and  RI  makes  ry, 

>ood  spelling-master ;  your  crany 

has  lead  in*t. 


ANOTHER  REJOINDER. 

BY  THB  DBAN    IN   JACKSON's   NA¥E. 

Thrbb  days  for  answer  I  have  waited, 
thought  an  ace  you'd  ne'er  have  bated ; 
knd  art  thou  forced  to  yield,  iil-fitted 

poetaster  1 


Henceforth  acknowledge  that  a  nose 
Of  thy  dimension's  fit  for  prose ; 
But  every  one  that  knows  Dan  knows 

thy  master. 

Blush  for  ill  spelling,  for  iU  Unea, 
And  fly  with  hurry  to  RaUunines  ;* 
Thy  iame,  thy  genius,  now  declines, 

proud  boaster. 

I  hear  vfith  some  concern  your  roar, 
And  flying  think  to  quit  the  score 
By  clapping  billets  on  your  door 

and  poste,  sir. 

Thy  ruin,  Tom,  I  never  meant, 

Fm  grieved  to  hear  your  banishment. 

But  pleased  to  find  you  do  relent 

and  cry  on. 

I  maul'd  you  when  you  look'd  so  bluff. 
But  now  I'll  secret  keep  your  stuff; 
For  know  prostration  is  enough 

to  th'  lion. 


SHERIDAN'S  SUBMISSION. 

BY  THE  DEAN. 

'*  Gedo  jam,  miMi*  cogDoaeciu  pramia  riza. 
Si  rixA  Mt,  abi  tu  puuM,  ego  vapulo  Uotum." 

Poor  Sherry,  inglorious. 
To  Dan,  the  victorious, 
Presents  as  'tis  fitting. 
Petition  and  greeting. 

To  you,  victorious  and  brave. 

Tour  now  subdued  and  suppliant  slave 

Most  humbly  sues  for  pardon ; 
Who  when  I  fought  still  cut  me  down, 
And  when  I,  vanquish'd,  fled  the  town, 

Pursued  and  laid  me  hard  on. 

Now  lowly  crouch'd,  I  cry  peceaviy 
And  prostrate,  supplicate /Nwr  mavU; 

Your  mercy  I  rely  on ; 
For  you,  my  conqueror  and  my  king. 
In  pardoning,  as  in  punishing. 

Will  show  yourself  a  lion. 

Alas!  sir,  I  had  no  design. 
But  vras  unwarily  drawn  in ; 

For  spite  I  ne'er  had  any ; 
'Twas  the  damn'd  squire  with  the  hard 
The  de*il  too  that  owed  me  a  shame. 

The  devil  and  Delany  ; 

They  tempted  me  t'attack  your  highness, 
And  then,  with  wonted  wile  and  slyness. 

They  left  me  in  the  lurch : 
Unhappy  wretch !  for  now,  I  ween, 
I've  nothing  left  to  vent  my  spleen 

But  ferula  and  birch  : 

And  they,  alas!  yield  small  relief, 
Seem  rather  to  renew  my  grief. 

My  wounds  bleed  all  anew : 
For  every  stroke  goes  to  my  heart, 
And  at  each  lash  I  feel  the  smart 

Of  lash  laid  on  by  you. 

THE  PARDON. 
Thb  suit  which  humbly  you  have  made 
Is  fully  and  maturely  weigh'd ; 

And  as  'tis  your  petition, 
I  do  foigive,  for  well  I  know. 
Since  you're  so  bruised,  another  blow 

Would  break  the  head  of  Priseian. 

'Tis  not  my  punx>se  or  intent 
That  you  should  suffer  banishment ; 
'  A  Tillage  nm   Dublin. 
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I  pardon,  now  you're  ooorted ; 
And  yet  I  fear  this  clemency 
Will  come  too  late  to  profit  thee, 

For  you're  with  grief  transported. 

However,  this  I  do  command, 

That  you  your  birch  do  take  in  hand, 

Read  concord  and  syntax  on ; 
The  bays,  you  own,  are  only  mine. 
Do  you  then  still  your  nouns  decline. 

Since  you've  declined  Dan  Jackson. 

THE  LAST  SPEECH  AND  DYING  WORDS 
OF  DANIEL  JACKSON. 

Snr  DEAB   COUNTBYMEN. 


Mediocbibus  esse  poetis 


Non  funes,  non  gryps,  non  concessere  colunuue. 

To  give  you  a  short  translation  of  these  two  lines 
from  **  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,"  which  I  have  chosen 
for  my  neck-verse,  before  I  proceed  to  my  speech, 
you  will  find  they  fall  naturally  into  this  sense : — 
For  poets  who  can't  tell  [high]  rocks  from  stones, 
The  rope,  the  hangman,  and  tne  gallows  groans. 

I  was  bom  in  a  fen  near  the  foot  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, commonly  called  the  Logwood  Bog.  My 
mother,  whose  name  was  Stanaa,  conceived  me  in  a 
dream,  and  was  delivered  of  me  in  her  sleep.  Her 
dream  was,  that  Apollo,  in  the  shape  of  a  gander 
with  a  prodigious  long  bill,  had  embraced  her ;  upon 
which  she  consulted  the  Oracle  of  Delphos,  and  the 
following  answer  was  made : — 

Tou'U  have  a  gosling — call  it  Dan, 
And  do  not  make  your  goose  a  swan. 
'Tis  true,  because  the  god  of  wit 
To  get  him  in  that  shape  thought  fit. 
He'll  have  some  glowworm  sparks  of  it. 
Venture  you  may  to  turn  him  loose, 
But  let  it  be  to  another  goose. 
The  time  will  come,  the  fatal  time. 
When  he  shall  dare  a  swan  to  rhyme  ; 
The  tow'ring  swan  comes  sousing  down. 
And  breaks  his  pinions,  craeka  his  crown. 
From  that  sad  time,  and  sad  disaster, 
He'U  be  a  lame,  crack'd  poetaster. 
At  length  for  stealing  rhymes  and  triplets 
He'll  be  content  to  hang  in  gibleU. 

Tou  see  now,  gentlemen,  this  is  fatally  and  lite- 
raUy  come  to  pass ;  for  it  was  my  misfortune  to  en- 
gage with  that  Pindar  (^  the  times,  Tom  Sheridan, 
who  did  so  confound  me  by  sousing  on  mv  crown, 
and  did  so  batter  my  pinions,  that  I  was  forced  to 
make  use  of  borrowed  wings,  though  my  false  ac- 
cusers have  deposed  that  I  stole  my  feathers  from 
Hopkins,  Sternhold,  Silvester,  Ogilby,  Durfey,  &c., 
for  which  I  now  forgive  them  and  all  the  world.  1 
die  a  poet ;  and  this  ladder  shall  be  my  Gradus  ad 
Pamassum ;  and  I  hope  the  critics  will  have  mercy 
on  my  works. 

Then  lo,  I  mount  as  slowly  as  I  sung. 
And  then  I'll  make  a  line  for  every  rung^ 
There's  nine,  I  see, — ^the  Muses,  too,  are  nine. 
Who  would  refuse  to  die  a  death  like  mine  t 

1.  Thou  first  rung,  Clio,  celebrate  my  name  ; 

2.  Euterp,  in  tragic  numbers  do  the  same. 
8.  This  rang,  I  tee,  Terpsichore*s  thy  flute; 

4.  Erato,  sing  me  to  the  gods ;  ah,  do 't ; 

5.  Thalia,  don't  make  me  a  comedy ; 

6.  Urania,  raise  me  tow'rds  the  starry  sky : 

7.  Calliope,  to  baUad-atnins  descend, 

8.  And,  Polyhymnia,  tune  them  for  your  friend ; 

9.  So  shall  Melpomene  mourn  my  fatal  end. 

PooB  Dan  .Jac&son. 
■  Th«  Yorkshire  term  for^ihe  rouods  or  Btept  of  « ladder. 


TO  THE  REV.  DANIEL  JACKSON. 
to  be  uumblv  pbesenteo  by  mr.  8hee1bak  in  reb»$. 
with  bespect,  cabe,  alcd  speed 

Deab  Dan, 
Hebe  I  return  my  trust,  nor  ask 

One  penny  for  remittance ; 
If  I  have  well  perform'd  my  task. 

Pray  send  me  an  acquittance. 

Too  long  I  bore  thii  weighty  pack. 

As  Hercules  the  sky ; 
Now  take  him  you,  Dan  AUas,  back, 

Let  me  be  stander-by. 

Not  all  the  wit^  things  you  ^ak 

In  compass  of  a  day, 
Not  half  the  puns  you  make  a-week, 

Should  bribe  his  longer  stay. 

With  me  you  left  him  out  at  nurse. 

Yet  are  you  not  my  debtor ; 
For,  as  he  hardly  can  be  worse, 

I  ne'er  could  make  him  better. 

He  rhymes  and  puns,  and  puns  and  rfajrma, 

Just  as  he  did  before  '^ 
And,  when  he's  laah'd  an  hundred  times, 

He  rhymes  and  puns  the  more. 

When  rods  are  laid  on  schoolboys'  banM, 
The  more  they  frisk  and  skip : 

The  schoolboys'  top  but  louder  huini 
The  more  they  use  the  whip. 

Thus,  a  lean  beast  beneath  a  load 

(A  beast  of  Irish  breed) 
Will,  in  a  tedious  dirty  ztMui, 

Outgo  the  praneing  st«ed. 

Tou  knock  him  down  and  down  in  ▼*"■; 

And  lay  him  flat  before  ye. 
For  soon  as  he  gets  up  again, 

He'U  strut  and  cry  Vietorm  ! 

At  every  stroke  of  mine  he  fell ; 

'Tis  true  he  roar'd  and  cried ; 
But  his  impenetrable  shell 

Could  leel  no  harm  beside. 

The  tortoise  thus,  with  motion  slow, 

Will  clamber  up  a  wall ; 
Yet,  senseless  to  the  hardest  blow, 

Gets  nothing  but  a  iaU. 

Dear  Dan,  then,  why  should  you,  or  I. 

Attack  his  pericrany  t 
And,  sinoe  it  is  in  vain  to  try. 

We'll  send  him  to  Delany. 

P08T8CBIFT. 

Lean  Tom,  when  I  saw  him  last  week  on  hi;  ^:^ 

awry, 
Threaten'd  loudly  to  turn  me  to  stone  with  hiiwf«^ 
But,  I  think,  UtUe  Dan,  that  in  spite  of  wbitHr* 

■ays. 
He  will  find  I  read  Ovid  and  his  MetaflMirphiM^ 
For  omitting  the  first  (where  I  make  a  conpvio^ 
With  a  sort  of  allusion  to  Pntland  or  Hsni«a)> 
Yet,  by  my  deacription,  you'll  find  he  io  abort  b 
A  pack  and  a  garran,  a  top  and  a  tortoise.      [^'' 
So  I  hope  from  henceforward  you  ne'er  will  tA^  * 
This  teasing,  conceited,  rude,  insolent  ajumal ! 
And,  if  this  rebuke  might  turn  to  his  benefit. 
(For  I  pity  the  man,)  I  should  be  glad  then  of  it. 


SHERIDAN  TO  SWIFT. 
A  Highlander  once  fought  a  Frendwnia  **  **' 

gate. 
The  weapons  a  rapier,  a  backsword,  sndtvsn* 
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Brbk  Monsieur  adyanced  ai  fiut  m  he  could, 
But  all  his  fine  poshea  were  caught  in  the  wood ; 
While  Sawney  with  backsword  did  flash  him  and 

nick  him,  [him, 

While  t'other,  enraged  that  he  could  not  <mee  prick 
Cried  **  Sirrah,  you  rascal,  you  son  of  a  whore, 
He'U  fight  you,  begar,  if  you'll    come    from  your 

door!" 

Our  case  is  the  same ;  if  you'll  fight  like  a  man. 
Don't  fiy  from  my  weapon  and  skulk  behind  Dan ; 
For  he's  not  to  be  pierced  ;  his  leather's  so  tough. 
The  devil  himself  can't  get  through  his  buff. 
Besides,  I  cannot  but  say  that  it  is  hard, 
Not  only  to  make  him  your  shield,  but  your  visard ; 
A.nd  like  a  tragedian,  you  rant  and  you  roar, 
Through  the  horrible  grin  of  your  larffa*»  wide  bore. 
^«ay,  farther,  which  makea  me  complain  much,  aiid 

frump  it. 
You  make  his  long  nose  your  loud  speaking  trumpet; 
With  the  din  of  which  tube  my  head  you  so  bother, 
That  I  scarce  can  distinguish  my  right  ear  from 

'other. 

Tou  made  me  in  your  last  a  goose ; 

I  lay  my  life  ont  you  are  wrong. 
To  raise  me  by  such  foul  abuse ; 

My  quill  you'll  find's  a  woman's  tongue ; 
And  slit,  just  like  a  bird  will  chatter, 

And  like  a  bird  do  something  more  ; 
When  I  let  fly,  'tvrill  so  bespatter, 

I'll  change  you  to  a  blackamoor. 

['U  write  while  I  have  half  an  eye  in  my  head ; 
['11  write  while  I  live,  and  Til  write  when  you're 

dead. 
Though  you  call  me  a  goose,  you  pitiful  slave. 
[*U  feed  on  the  grass  that  grows  on  your  grave. 


SWIFT  TO  SHERIDAN,  IN  REPLY. 

Tom,  for  a  goose  you  keep  but  base  quills, 

They're  fit  for  nothing  else  but  pasquils, 

:*Te  often  heard  it  from  the  wise, 

That  infiammations  in  the  eyes 

WiU  quickly  hW  upon  the  tongue. 

knd  thence,  as  famed  John  Bunyan  sung, 

Trom  out  the  pen  will  presently 

>a  paper  dribble  daintily. 

suppose  1  call'd  you  goose,  it  is  hard 

>ne  word  should  stick  thus  in  your  ginard. 

f  ou're  my  goose  no  other  man's ; 

Wnd  you  know,  all  my  geese  are  swans ; 

>iily  one  scurvy  thing  I  find, 

>wanB  sing  when  dying,  geese  when  blind. 

)ut  now  I  smoke  where  lies  the  slander,— 

crall'd  yon  goose  instead  of  gander : 
•^or  that,  dear  Tom,  ne'er  fret  and  vex, 
'm  sure  you  cackle  like  the  sex. 

know  the  gander  always  goes 
%'ith  a  quill  stuck  across  his  nose  : 
;o  your  eternal  pen  is  still 
Ir  in  your  claw,  or  in  your  bill. 
lut  whether  you  can  tread  or  hatch, 
're  something  else  to  do  than  watch. 
L0  for  your  writing  I  am  dead, 

leave  it  for  the  second  head. 

Dwanery-hoQse.  Oct  ST.  ni8. 

SHERIDAN  TO  SWIFT. 
can't  but  wonder,  Mr.  Dean, 
'o  see  you  live,  so  often  slain. 
if  y  arrows  fly  and  fly  in  vain, 
lut  still  I  try  and  try  again. 
'm  now,  sir,  in  a  writing  vein ; 
>on't  think.  Like  you,  I  sqoeeac  and  strain* 


Ferhapa  you'll  ask  me  what  I  mean ; 

I  will  not  tell,  because  it's  plain. 

Your  Muse,  I  am  told,  is  in  the  wane ; 

If  so,  from  pen  and  ink  refrain. 

Indeed,  believe  me,  Tm  in  pain 

For  her  and  vou ;  your  life's  a  scene 

Of  verse,  and  rhymes,  and  hurricane. 

Enough  to  crack  the  strongest  brain. 

Now  to  conclude,  I  do  remain. 

Tour  honest  friend,  Tom  Shkbidan. 


SWIFT  TO  SHERIDAN. 

Poor  Tom,  wilt  thou  never  accept  a  defiance, 
Though  I  dare  you  to  more  than  quadruple  alliance  1 
You're  so  retrograde,  sure  you  were  bom  under 

Cancer ;  [swer  t 

Must  I  make  myself  hoarse  with  demanding  an  an- 
If  this  be  your  practice,  mean  scrub  I  assure  ye. 
And  swear  by  each  Fate  and  your  new  friends,  each 

Fury, 
I'll  drive  you  to  Cavan,  from  Cavan  to  Dundalk  ; 
I'll  tear  all  your  rules,  and  demolish  vour  pun-talk : 
Nay,  further,  the  moment  you're  free  from   your 

scalding, 
I'll  chew  you  to  bullets,  and  puff  you  at  Baldwin, 


MARY  THE  COOK-MAID'S  LETTER 

TO  DR.    SHERIDAN.      1723. 

Well,  if  ever  I  saw  such  another  man  aince  my 

mother  bound  up  my  head  ! 
You  a  gentleman !  Marry  come  up !  I  wonder  where 

you  were  bred. 
I'm  sure  such  words  does  not  become  a  man  of  your 

cloth; 
I  would  not  give  such  language  to  a  dog,  faith  and 

troth. 
Yes,  you  call'd  my  master  a  knave ;  fie,  Mr.  Sheri* 

dan !  'tis  a  ahame 
For  a  parson,  who  should  know  better  things,  to 

come  out  with  such  a  name. 
Knave  in  your  teeth,   Mr.  Sheridan !  'tia  both  a 

shame  and  a  sin ; 
And  the  dean,  my  master,  is  an  honester  man  than 

you  and  all  your  kin : 
He  has  more  goodness  in  his  little  finger  than  you 

have  in  your  whole  body  : 
My  master  is  a  parsonable  man,  and  not  a  spindle- 

shank'd  hoddy  doddy. 
And  now,  whereby  I  find  you  would  fidn  make  an 

excuse, 
Because  my  roaster  one  day  in  anger  call'd  you  a 

goose : 
Which,  and  I  am  sure  I  have  been  his  servant  four 

years  since  October, 
And  he  never  call'd  me  wors^  than  sweetheart, 

drunk  or  sober : 
Not  that  I  know  his  reverence  vras  ever  concem'd 

to  my  knowledge. 
Though  you  and  your  come*roguea  keep  htm  out 

so  Ute  in  your  college. 
You  say  you  will  eat  grass  on  his  grave :  a  chris- 
tian eat  grass ! 
Whereby  you  now  confess  yourself  to  be  a  goose 

or  an  ass : 
But  that's  as  much  as  to  say  that  my  master  ahouid 

die  before  ye ; 
Well,  well,  that's  as  God  pleases ;  and  I  don't  be- 

Ueve  that's  a  true  story : 
And  so  say  I  told  you  so,  and  you  may  go  tell  my 

master ;  what  care  1 1 
And  I  don't  care  who  knows  it ;  'tis  all  ooc  to  V^^ 
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TRIFLES  PASSING  BETWEEN 


Everybody  knows  that  I  loye   to   tell  truth,    and 
shame  the  devil ; 

I  am  but  a  poor  servant ;  but  I  think  gentlefolks 
should  be  civil. 

Besides,  you  found  fault  with  our  victuals  one  day 
that  you  was  here; 

I  remember  it  was  on  a  Tuesday,  of  all  days   in 
the  year. 

And  Saunders,  the  man,  says  you  are  always  jest- 
ing and  mocking: 
^  Mary,  said  he  (one  day  as  I  was  mending  my  mas- 
ter's stocking), 

My  master  is  so  fond  of  that  minister  that  keeps 

the  school — 
'I  thought  my  master  a  wise  man,   but  that  man 
makes  him  a  fool. 

Saunders,  said  I,  I  would  rather  than  a  quart  of 
ale 

He  would  come  into  our  kitchen,  and  I  would  pin 
a  dishclout  to  his  tail. 

And  now  I  must  go,  and  get  Saundf  r?  to  direct  this 
letter; 

For  I  write  but  a  bad  scrawl ;  but  my  sister  Mar- 
get  she  writes  better. 

Well,  but  I  must  run  and  make  the  bed,  before  my 
master  comes  from  prayers : 

And  see  now,  it  strikes  ten,  and  I  hear  him  coming 
up  stairs ; 

Whereof  I  could  say  more  to  your  verses,  if  I  could 
vrrite  written  hand ; 

And  so  I  remain,  in  a  civil  way,  your  servant  to 
command,  Mart. 


A  PORTRAIT 

FROM   THB   LIFB. 


Come,  sit  by  my  side,  while  this  picture  I  draw : 

In  chattering  a  magpie,  in  pride  a  jackdaw; 

A  temper  the  devil  himself  could  not  bridle  ; 

Impertinent  mixture  of  busy  and  idle ; 

As  rude  as  a  bear,  no  mule  half  so  crabbed ; 

She  swills  like  a  sow,  and  she  breeds  Like  a  rabbit ; 

A  housewife  in  bed,  at  table  a  slattern  ; 

For  all  an  example,  for  no  one  a  pattern. 

Now  tell  me,  friend  Thomas,*  Ford,^  GTattan,^  and 

Merry  Dan,«* 
Has  this  any  likeness  to  good  madam  Sheridan  1 


ON  STEALING  A  CROWN, 

WHEN  THE  OBAN  WAS  ASLEEP. 

Dear  dean,  since  you  in  sleepy  wise 

Have  oped  your  mouth  and  closed  your  eyes. 

Like  ghost  I  glide  along  your  floor, 

And  softly  shut  the  parlour  door  : 

For,  shoiUd  I  break  your  sweet  repose, 

Who  knows  what  money  you  might  lose  : 

Since  oftentim^  it  has  been  found 

A  dream  has  given  ten  thousand  pound  1 

Then  sleep,  my  friend :  dear  dean,  sleep  on. 

And  all  you  get  shall  be  your  own ; 

Provided  you  to  this  agree. 

That  all  you  lose  belongs  to  me. 


THE  DEAN'S  ANSWER. 
So,  about  twelve  at  night,  the  punk 
Steals  from  the  cully  when  he's  drunk : 
Nor  is  contented  with  a  treat. 
Without  her  privilege  to  cheat : 
Nor  can  I  the  least  difference  find. 
But  that  you  left  no  clap  behind. 


But,  jest  apart,  restore,  you  capon  ye. 
My  twelve  thirteens*  and  sixpence-ha'penny. 
To  eat  my  meat  and  drink  my  medlicot, 
And  then  to  give  me  such  a  deadly  cut — 
But  'tis  observed,  that  men  in  govms 
Are  most  inclined  to  plunder  crowns. 
Could  you  but  change  a  crown  as  easy 
As  you  can  steal  one,  how  'twould  please  y«! 
I  thought  the  lady**  at  St.  Catherine's 
Knew  how  to  set  yon  better  patterns ; 
For  this  I  will  not  dine  with  Agmondishsm/ 
And  for  his  victuals,  let  a  ragmsoi  dish  'em. 

A  PROLOGUE  TO  A  PLAY 

PERFOBMED  at  MR.    SHERIDAN'S   SCHOOL 
Spoken  by  aw  of  tha  leholAn. 
As  in  a  silent  night  a  lonely  swain, 
'Tending  his  flocks  on  the  Fharsalian  plain. 
To  heaven  around  directs  his  wandering  eves, 
And  every  look  finds  out  a  new  surprise  ; 
So  great's  our  wonder,  ladies,  when  we  view 
Our  lower  sphere  made  more  serene  by  tou« 
O !  could  such  light  in  my  dark  bosom  shine. 
What  life,  what  vigour,  should  adorn  each  line ! 
Beauty  and  virtue  should  be  all  my  theme. 
And  Yenus  brighten  my  poetic  flsmie. 
The  advent' rous  painter's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 
Who  fain  would  draw  the  bright  meridian  sun; 
Majestic  light  his  feeble  art  defies. 
And  for  presuming,  robs  him  of  lus  eyes. 
Then  blame  your  power,  that  my  inferior  Uj« 
Sink  far  below  your  too  exalted  praise  : 
Don't  think  we  flatter,  your  applause  to  gain : 
No,  we're  sincere, — ^to  flatter  you  were  vain. 
Ton  spurn  at  fine  encomiums  misapplied. 
And  all  perfections  but  your  beauties  hide. 
Then,  as  you're  fair,  we  hope  you  will  be  kind, 
Nor  frown  on  those  you  see  so  well  inclined 
To  please  you  most.  Grant  us  your  smiles,  and  tte 
Those  sweet  rewards  will  make  us  act  like  men- 


THE  EPILOGUE. 


Now  all  is  done,  ye  leam'd  spectators,  tell, 
Have  we  not  play'd  our  parts  extremely  well! 
We  think  we  did,  but  if  you  do  complain. 
We're  all  content  to  act  the  play  again  : 
'Tis  but  three  hours  or  thereabouts,  at  most. 
And  time  well  spent  in  school  cannot  be  lost- 
But  what  makes  you  frown,  you  gentlemen  abon- 
We  guess'd  long  since  you  aU  desired  to  move : 
But  that's  in  vain,  for  we'll  not  let  a  man  stir 
Who  does  not  take  up  Plautus  first,  and  constrw- 
Him  we'll  dismiss  that  understands  the  plaj : 
He  who  does  not,  i'faith,  he's  like  to  stay. 
Though  this  new  method  may  provoke  your  ]m.'u^ 
To  act  plays  first,  and  understand  them  after; 
We  do  not  care,  for  we  will  have  our  humonr, 
And  will  try  you,,  and  you,  and  you,  sir,  and  one  -" 

two  more. 
Why  don't  you  stir  t  there's  not  a  man  will  hnii^ 
How  much  they've  read,  I'll  leave  you  all  to  jo^ 


•  Dr.  Thoi.  Sheridan. 
«  R«v.  John  Grattan. 


i>  Chas.  Ford,  of  Woodpark. 
'  Rev.  Duiiel  Jaekaon. 


THE  SONG. 

A  parody  on  the  popular  soof  bosiukisf  • 
"  My  time,  O  ye  Maaeft.  was  happily  ipeat" 

^It  time,  O  ye  Grattans,  was  happily  spent 
When  Bacchus  went  with  me  wherever  I  went: 
For  then  I  did  nothing  but  sing,  laugh,  and  je«t ; 
Was  ever  a  toper  so  merrily  bless'd  t 

•  A  shiUlnj;  paaeea  for  thlrtoenpoioe  in  Irelaad. 
^  Lady  MoantcMhel. 

•  A«mondUIiam  Veeey.  e«q.,  of  LucaB,  in  fliecoaatyrfP*^ 
lin.  oomptvoUer  and  aflComptam.gqneral  of  Irelaad. 
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But  now  I  M  croM  and  lo  peeviih  un  grown, 
Because  I  must  go  to  niy  wife  back  to  town ; 
To  the  fondling  and  toying  of  <*  honey/*  and  *<  dear/* 
ind  the  conjugal  comforts  of  horrid  small  beer. 

My  dtughter  1  ever  was  pleased  to  see 
^ome  fawning  and  be^ng  to  ride  on  my  knee : 
kly  wife,  too,  was  pleased,  and  to  the  child  said, 
)ome,  hold  in  your  belly,  and  hold  up  your  head : 
}ut  now,  out  of  humour,  I  with  a  sour  look 
)ry,  hussy,  and  give  her  a  souse  with  my  book ; 
Lnd  V\{  give  her  another ;  for  why  should  she  play, 
lince  my  Bacchus,  and  glasses,  and  friends,  are 

Wine,  what  of  thy  delicate  hue  is  become,  [awayl 
'hat  tinged  our  glasses  with  blue,  like  a  plumi 
'hose  bottles,  those  bumpers,  why  do  they  not  smile, 
V'hile  we  sit  carousing  and  drinking  the  Avhile  1 
ih,  bumpers,  I  see  that  our  wine  is  all  done, 
>UT  mirth  falls  of  course,  when  our  Bacchus  is  gone, 
'hen  since  it  is  so,  bring  me  here  a  supply ; 
iegone,  froward  wife,  for  1*11  drink  till  I  die. 

TO  QUILCA. 

COUNTRY-HUU8B    OF    DR.    SHERIDAN,    IN    NO  VBRT 
OOOD    RBFAIR.      1725. 

Let  me  thy  properties  explain : 
A  rotten  cabin,  dropping  rain  : 
Chimneys,  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke ; 
Stools,  tables,  chairs,  and  bedsteads  broke. 
Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses. 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces : 
In  vain  we  make  poor  Sheelah*  toil, 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil. 
Through  all  the  valleys,  hills,  and  plains. 
The  goddess  Want  in  triumph  rei^s ; 
And  her  chief  officers  of  state. 
Sloth,  Dirt,  and  Theft,  around  her  wait. 


IHE  BLESSINGS  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE, 

1726. 

Far  from  our  debtors ;  no  Dublin  letters ; 
Nor  seen  by  our  betters. 


THE  PLAGUES  OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE. 
COMPANION  with  news ;  a  great  want  of  shoes; 
it  lean  meat  or  choose  ;  a  church  without  pews ; 
jr  horses  astray ;  no  straw,  oats,  or  hay ;   [at  play. 
?cember  in  May  ;  our  boys  run  away ;  all  servants 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  DEAN, 

WHBN    IN   BNOLAMD.       1726. 
BY   DR.   SHERIDAN. 

Vou  will  excuse  me,  I  suppose, 
Kor  sending  rhyme  instead  of  prose. 
Because  hot  weather  makes  me  lasy. 
To  write  in  metre  is  more  easy. 

"While  you  are  trudging  London  town, 
[*m  strolling  Dublin  up  and  down  ; 
While  you  converse  with  lords  and  dukes, 
[  have  their  betters  here,  my  books : 
Kix'd  in  an  elbow-chair  at  ease, 
L  choose  companions  as  I  please. 
[*cl  rather  have  one  single  shelf 
Than  all  my  friends,  except  yourself; 
For,  after  ail  that  can  be  said, 
;>ixr  best  acquaintance  are  the  dead, 
^''hile  you're  in  raptures  with  Faustina;^ 

•jn  charm'd  at  home  with  your  Sheelina. 
A'  tiile  you  are  starving  there  in  state, 

•  m  cramming  here  with  butchers'  meat. 

■  The  name  of  ad  Irish  nervant. 
^  SigBora  PattstlnA,  a  ''amoas  Italian  tiaffer. 
VOL.   I. 


You  say,  when  with  those  lords  you  dine. 
They  treat  you  with  the  best  of  wine. 
Burgundy,  Cyprus,  and  Tokay ; 
Why,  so  can  we,  as  well  as  they. 
No  reason  then,  my  dear  good  dean. 
But  you  should  travel  home  again. 
What  though  you  maynH  in  Ireland  hope 
To  find  such  folk  as  Gay  and  Pope ; 
If  you  with  rhymen  here  would  share 
But  half  the  wit  that  you  can  spare, 
I'd  lay  twelve  eggs  that  in  twelve  days 
You'd  make  a  dozen  of  Popes  and  Gays. 

Our  weather's  good,  our  sky  is  clear ; 
We've  every  joy,  if  you  were  here  ; 
So  lofty  and  so  brignt  a  sky 
Was  never  seen  by  Ireland's  eye ! 
I  think  it  fit  to  let  you  know 
This  week  I  shall  to  Quiica  go  ; 
To  see  M*Faden's  homy  brothers 
First  suck,  and  after  bull  their  mothers ; 
To  see,  alas !  my  wither*d  trees ! 
To  see  what  all  the  country  sees ! 
My  stunted  quicks,  my  famish'd  beeves. 
My  servants  such  a  pack  of  thieves  ; 
My  shatter*d  firs,  my  blasted  oaks. 
My  house  in  common  to  all  folks. 
No  cabbage  for  a  single  snail, 
My  turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  fail ; 
My  no  green  peas,  my  few  green  sprouts ; 
My  mother  always  in  the  pouts ; 
My  horses  rid  or  gone  astray ; 
My  fish  all  stolen  or  run  away  ; 
My  mutton  lean,  my  pullets  old. 
My  poultry  starved,  the  com  all  sold. 
A  man  come  now  from  Quiica  says, 
*<  TA^y've^  stol'n  the  locks  from  all  your  keys  ;" 
But,  what  must  fret  and  vex  me  more, 
He  says,  **  They  stole  the  keys  before. 
They're  stol'n  the  knives  from  all  the  forks ; 
And  half  the  cows  from  half  the  storks." 
Nay  more,  the  fellow  swears  and  vows, 
**  7^'ve  stol'n  the  sturks  from  half  the  cowa  :** 
With  many  more  accounts  of  woe, — 
Yet,  though  the  devil  be  there,  I'll  go  : 
'Twixt  you  and  me,  the  reason's  clear. 
Because  I've  more  vexation  here. 


A  FAITHFUL  INVENTORY 


on  tub  furniture  bblonoing  to 

In  T.  C.  D. 


BOOM 


IN    IMITATION   OP   DB.    SWIPT'S   MANNEB. 
Written  in  the  year  1795. 
Qttsque  ipas  mtseiriiaa  vidi.— Vino. 

Imprimis,  there's  a  table  blotted, 

A  Utter'd  hanging  all  bespotted. 

A  bed  of  flocks,  as  I  may  rank  it. 

Reduced  to  rug  and  half  a  blanket. 

A  tinder-box  without  a  flint. 

An  oaken  desk  with  nothing  in't ; 

A  pair  of  tongs  bought  from  a  broker, 

A  render  and  a  rusty  poker ; 

A  penny  pot  and  batsin,  this 

Design'd  for  water,  that  for  piss; 

A  broken-winded  pair  of  bellows. 

Two  knives  and  forks,  but  neither  fellows ; 

Item,  a  surplice,  not  unmeetiiig 

Either  for  table-cloth  or  sheeting ; 

There  is  likewise  a  pair  of  breeches. 

But  patch'd  and  fallen  in  the  stitcliei, 

*  Theff  I*  the  grand  thief  of  the  eonnty  of  Cavaa :  for  what 
ev«r  U  Rtolen.  If  )ou  inquire  v(  a  t«n-aut  aUmt  it,  tlie  aatiivr 


is,  ••  The>  have  Rlolen  It/* 
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Hung  up  in  itudv  Tery  little, 

Plaster'd  with  cobweb  and  spittle, 

An  airy  prospect  all  so  pleasing, 

From  my  light  window  without  glazing. 

A  trencher  and  a  college  bottle 

Piled  up  on  Locke  and  Aristotle. 

A  prayer-book,  which  he  seldom  handles  ; 

A  save-all  and  two  fartlung  candles. 

A  smutty  ballad,  musty  libel, 

A  Burger's  dicius  and  a  bible. 

The  C  •  ♦  •  •  Seasons  and  the  Senses 

By  Overton,  to  save  expenses. 

Item  (if  I  am  not  much  mistaken), 

A  mouse-trap  with  a  bit  of  bacon. 

A  candlestick  without  a  snuffer, 

Whereby  his  fingers  often  suffer. 

Two  odd  old  shoes  I  should  not  skip  here, 

Each  strapless  serves  Instead  of  slipper. 

And  chairs  a  couple,  I  forgot  'era, 

But  each  of  them  without  a  bottom. 

Thus  I  in  rhyme  have  comprehended 

His  goods,  and  so  my  schedule's  ended. 


PALINODIA. 

UORACB,  BOOK  I.   ODE  XYI. 

Great  sir,  than  Phcebus  more  divine, 
Whose  veiseB  far  his  rays  outshine. 

Look  down  upon  your  quondam  foe  ; 
O !  let  me  never  write  again. 
If  e'er  I  disoblige  you,  dean. 

Should  you  compassion  show. 

Take  those  iambics  which  I  wrote. 
When  anger  made  me  piping  hot. 

And  give  them  to  your  cook. 
To  singe  your  fowl  or  satc  your  paste 
The  next  time  when  you  have  a  least ; 

They'll  save  you  many  a  book. 

To  bum  them  you  are  not  content ; 
I  give  you  then  my  free  consent 

To  sink  them  in  the  harbour : 
If  not,  they'll  serve  to  set  off  blocks. 
To  roU  on  pipes,  and  twist  in  locks ; 

So  give  them  to  your  barber. 

Or,  when  you  next  your  physic  take, 
I  must  entreat  you  then  to  make 

A  proper  application ; 
Tis  what  I've  done  myself  before. 
With  Dan's  fine  thoughts  and  many  more. 

Who  gave  me  provocation. 

What  cannot  mighty  anger  dol 

It  makes  the  weak  the  strong  pursue, 

A  goose  attack  a  swan  ; 
It  makes  a  woman,  tooth  and  nail. 
Her  husband's  hands  and  face  assail. 

While  he's  no  longer  man. 

Though  some,  we  find,  are  more  discreet. 
Before  the  world  are  wondrous  sweet. 

And  let  their  husbands  hector : 
But  when  Uie  world's  asleep,  they  wake, 
That  is  the  time  they  choose  to  speak : 

Witness  the  curtain  lecture. 

Such  was  the  case  with  you,  I  find ; 
All  day  you  could  conceal  your  mind  ; 

But  wnen  St.  Patrick's  chimes 
Awaked  your  muse,  (my  midnight  curse. 
When  I  engaged  for  better  for  worse,) 

You  scolded  with  your  rhymes. 

Have  done  *.  have  done !  I  quit  the  field, 
'^^  vou  as  to  my  wife,  I  yield : 


As  she  must  wear  Uie  breecbes : 
So  shall  you  wear  the  laurel  crown. 
Win  it  and  wear  it,  'tis  your  own ; 
The  poet's  only  riches. 

ON  THE  FIVE  LADIES  AT  SOT'S  HOLL' 

WITH  THE  DOCTQB'*  AT  TUEIS  UEAD. 
N.B.  The  ladiea  tiwted  the  dodar. 
SENT  AS    FROM  AW   OFFICER  IN  THE  AlMT.     172S. 

Fair  ladies,  number  five. 

Who  in  your  merry  freaks 
With  little  Tom  contrive 

To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks ; 
While  he  sits  by  a-grinning 

To  see  you  safe  in  Sot's  hole. 
Set  up  with  greasy  linen. 

And  neither  mugs  nor  pots  whole ; 

Alas !  I  never  thought 

A  priest  would  please  your  palate; 
Besides,  111  hold  a  groat 

He'll  put  you  in  a  ballad ; 
Where  I  shall  see  vour  faces^ 

On  paper  daub'd  so  foul. 
They'll  be  no  more  like  graces, 

Then  Venus  like  an  owL 

And  we  shall  take  you  rather 

To  be  a  midnight  pack 
Of  witches  met  together. 

With  Beebtebub  in  black. 

It  fills  my  heart  with  woe 

To  think  such  ladies  fine 
Should  be  reduced  so  low 

To  treat  a  dull  divine. 
Be  by  a  parson  cheated  ! 

Had  you  been  canning  Mageiar 
You  might  yDurselves  be  treated 

By  captains  and  by  majors* 

See  how  corruption  grows, 
While  mothers,  daughters,  aunts. 

Instead  of  powder'd  beaux. 
From  pulpits  choose  gallants. 

If  we,  who  wear  our  wigs 
With  fant&il  and  with  snake, 

Are  bubbled  thus  by  prigs, 
Z~-ds !  who  would  be  a  rakeY 

Had  I  a  heart  to  fight, 

I'd  knock  the  doctor  down ; 

Or  could  I  read  or  write* 
Egadl  I'd  wear  a  gown. 

Then  leave  him  to  his  birdi  f 
And  at  the  Rose  on  Sunday, 

The  parson  safe  at  church, 
I'll  treat  you  vritfa  bui^prndy. 


THE  FIVE  LADIES'  ANSWER  TO  THt 

BEAU, 

WITH   THE  WIO  AND  WINOS  AT  HIS  HEAP- 
BY   DR.   SHBRIOAN. 

You  little  scribbling  beau, 

What  demon  made  you  write  t 
Because  to  write  you  know 

As  much  as  you  can  fight. 
For  compliment  so  scurvy, 

I  wish  we  h^  you  here  ; 
We'd  turn  you  topsy-turvy 

Into  a  mug  of  beer. 

■  An  alehooie  in  Dublin.  Ikinoa*  for  bwf<*g>^ 

^  Doctor  Thomas  Sheridui. 

•  Dr.  Shflridaa  was  a  Kkoolntasltr. 
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Tou  tboDgtit  to  moke  a  hro9  oa 

The  man  and  place  we  ehoee ; 
We're  Mire  a  ungle  paraon 

Is  worth  a  hundreid  beaux. 
Aod  you  would  make  us  raasals. 

Good  Mr.  Wig  and  Wings, 
To  aiher  clocks  and  tassels ; 

You  wooid,  you  Thing  of  Things  1 

Because  around  your  cano 

A  ring  of  diamonds  is  set; 
And  you,  in  some  by-lane, 

HaTe  gain'd  a  paltry  grisette  ; 

Shall  we,  of  sense  refined* 

Your  trifling  nonsense  bear. 
As  noisy  as  the  wind, 

As  empty  as  the  airl 
We  hate  your  empty  prattle  ; 

And  TOW  and  swear  'tis  true. 
There's  more  in  one  child's  rattle 

Than  twenty  fops  like  you. 

THE  BEAU'S  REPLY 

TO  TUB  PIVB  LAOIBS'   ANSWBB. 

Why,  how  now,  dapper  black ! 

I  smell  your  gown  and  cassock, 
As  strong  upon  your  back 

As  Tisdall*  smells  of  a  sock. 

To  write  such  scurry  stuff! 

Fine  ladies  never  do't ; 
I  know  you  well  enough. 

And  eke  your  doren  foot. 

Fine  ladies,  when  they  write. 
Nor  scold,  nor  keep  a  splutter  - 

Their  Tcraes  give  delight. 
As  soft  and  sweet  as  butter. 

But  Satan  ne?<er  saw 

Such  haggard  lines  aa  these : 
They  stack  athwart  my  maw. 

As  bad  as  Suffolk  cheese. 

DR.  SHERIDAN'S  BALLAD 

ON  BALLTSrBLLIN.^      1728. 

All  you  that  would  refine  your  blood 

As  pure  as  filmed  LleweUyn, 
By  waters  clear,  come  erery  year 

To  drink  at  BallyspeUin. 

Though  pox  or  itch  your  skins  enrich 

With  rubies  past  the  telling, 
*Twiil  clear  your  skin  before  youWe  been 

A  month  at  BallyspeUin. 

If  lady's  cheek  be  green  as  leek 

When  she  comes  from  her  dwelling. 

The  kindling  rose  within  it  glows 
When  she's  at  BallyspeUin. 

The  sooty  brown,  who  comes  from  town, 

Grows  here  as  fair  as  Helen  ; 
Then  back  she  goes,  to  kUl  the  beaux. 

By  dint  of  Bdl}'8pelUn. 

Our  ladies  are  as  fresh  and  fair 

As  Rose  or  bright  Dunkelting : 
And  M|krs  might  make  a  fair  mistake, 

Were  he  at  BaUyspelUn. 

We  men  submit  as  they  think  fit. 

And  here  is  no  rebelling : 
The  reason's  plain  ;  the  laidies  reign, 

They're  queens  at  BallyspeUin. 

•  A  cleifyman  in  the  noith  of  Ireland,  who  had  mada  pro- 
icHnUii  of  marrlaKa  to  StelU. 

I'  A  f»inoat  spa  is  the  eounfty  of  Rilkenay,  where  fho  doctor 
tad  been  to  driak  the  walem  with  a  favottrite  lady. 


By  matchless  chams,  uneonqneHd  arms, 

Thev  have  the  way  of  quelling 
Such  desperate  foea  aa  dare  oppose 

Their  power  at  BaUyapeUin. 

Cold  water  turns  to  fire,  and  bums, 

I  know,  because  I  fell  in 
A  stream,  which  came  from  one  bright  dme 

Who  drank  at  BaUyspellin. 

Fine  beaux  advance,  equipp'd  for  dance. 

To  bring  their  Anne  or  Nell  in. 
With  so  much  grace,  I'm  sture  no  place 

Can  vie  with  BaUyspaUin. 

Vo  poUtics,  no  subtle  tribka. 

No  man  his  country  selling : 
We  eat,  we  drink ;  we  never  think 

Of  these  at  BallyspelUn. 

The  troubled  mind,  the  puff 'd  with  wind. 

Do  aU  come  here  pell-mell  in ; 
And  they  are  sure  to  work  their  cure 

By  drinking  BaUyspellin. 

Though  dropsy  fills  you  to  the  gUls, 
From  chin  to  toe  though  swelling. 

Pour  in,  pour  out,  you  cannot  doubt 
A  cure  at  BaUyspelUn. 

Death  throws  no  darts  through  all  these  parts. 

No  sextons  here  are  knelling ; 
Come,  judge  and  try,  tou'U  never  die, 

But  Uve  at  BaUyspellin. 

Except  you  feel  darts  tipp'd  with  steel, 

Which  here  are  every  beUe  in : 
When  from  their  eyes  sweet  ruin  files. 

We  die  at  BaUyspeUin. 

Good  cheer,  sweet  air,  much  Joy,  no  care. 
Your  sight,  your  taste,  your  smelling, 

Your  ears,  your  touch,  transported  much 
Each  day  at  BaUyspellin. 

Within  this  sround  we  all  sleep  sound. 

No  noisy  dogs  a-yeUing ; 
Except  you  v^e,  for  CeUa's  sake, 

AU  night  at  BaUyspelUn. 

There  all  you  see,  both  he  and  she. 

No  lady  keeps  her  cell  in ; 
But  aU  partake  the  mirth  we  make. 

Who  drink  at  BaUyspellin. 

My  rhymes  are  gone ;  I  think  I've  none. 

Unless  I  should  bring  heU  in ; 
But,  since  I'm  here  to  heaTcm  so  near, 

I  can't  at  BBUyspeUinl 


ANSWER.    BY  DR.  SWIFT. 

Dare  you  dispute,  you  saucy  brute, 
And  think  there's  no  refelling 

Your  scurvy  lays,  and  senseless  praise 
You  give  to  BaUyspellin  1 

Howe'er  you  flounce,  I  here  pronounce 
Your  medicine  is  repeUing ; 

Your  water's  mud,  and  sours  the  blood 
When  drunk  at  BaUyapeUin. 

Those  pocky  drabs,  to  cure  their  scabs, 

You  thither  are  compelUng, 
WiU  back  be  sent  worse  than  they  went. 

From  nasty  BaUyspellin. 

Llewellyn  why  1    As  weO  may  I 
Name  honest  doctor  PelUn ; 

So  hard  sometimes  you  tug  for  rhymes. 
To  bring  in  BaUyspeUin. 

3  n  3 
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No  subject  At  to  try  your  wit, 

When  you  went  colonelUng : 
But  dull  intrigues  ftwizt  jades  and  leagues 

You  met  at  Ballyspellin. 

Our  lasses  fair,  say  what  you  dare, 
Who  sowins  make  with  shelling, 

At  Market-hill  more  beaux  can  kill 
Than  yours  at  Ball}'spellin. 

Would  I  was  whipp'd  when  Sheelah  stripped, 

To  wash  herself  our  well  in, 
A  bum  so  white  ne'er  came  in  sight , 

At  paltry  Ballyspellin. 

Tour  mawkins  there  smocks  hempen  wear; 

Of  Holland  not  an  ell  in, 
No,  not  a  rag,  whate'er  you  brag, 

Is  found  at  Ballyspellin. 

But  Tom  will  prate  at  any  rate. 

All  other  nymphs  expeUing : 
Because  he  gets  a  few  grisettes 

At  lousy  Ballyspellin. 

There's  bonny  Jane,  in  yonder  lane. 

Just  o'er  against  the  Bell  inn ; 
Where  can  you  meet  a  lass  bo  aweet. 

Bound  all  your  Ballyspellin  t 

We  have  a  girl  deserves  an  earl ; 

She  came  from  Enniskellln ; 
So  fair,  so  young,  no  such  among 

The  belles  of  Ballyspellin. 

'How  would  you  stare  to  see  her  there. 

The  foggy  mists  dispelling. 
That  cloud  the  brows  of  every  blowse 
Who  lives  at  Ballyspellin  I 

Now,  as  I  live,  I  would  not  give 

A  stiver  or  a  skellin. 
To  towse  and  kiss  the  fairest  miss 

That  leaks  at  Ballyspellin. 

Whoe'er  will  raise  such  lies  as  these 

Deserves  a  good  cudgelling  : 
Who  falsely  boasts  of  belles  and  toasts 

At  dirty  Ballyspellin. 

My  rhymes  are  gone  to  all  but  one, 

Which  is,  our  trees  are  felling; 
As  proper  quite  as  those  you  write. 

To  force  in  Ballyspellin. 


A  NEW  SIMILE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

BT  DB.    SUEBIDAN.      1733. 

To  make  a  writer  raJM  his  end. 
Yoa'vn  nothing  else  to  do  but  mend. 

I  OTTEN  tried  in  vain  to  find 

A  simile  for  womankind, 

A  simile,  I  mean,  to  fit  'em. 

In  every  circumstance  to  hit  'em. 

Through  every  beast  and  bird  I  went, 

I  ransack'd  every  element ; 

And,  after  peeping  through  all  nature. 

To  find  so  whimsical  a  creature, 

A  cloud  presented  to  my  view. 

And  straight  this  parallel  I  drew  : 

Clouds  turn  with  every  wind  about, 
They  keep  us  in  suspense  and  doubt. 
Yet,  oft  perverse,  like  womankind, 
Are  seen  to  scud  against  the  wind  : 
And  are  not  women  just  the  same  1 
For  who  can  tell  at  what  they  aim  1 

Clouds  keep  the  stoutest  mortals  under, 
When,  bellowing,  they  discharge  their  thunder : 
So,  when  the  alarum-bell  is  rung. 
Of  Xauti's  everlasting  tongue, 


The  husband  dreads  its  loudnett  more 
Than  lightning's  flash  or  thunder's  roar. 

Clouds  weep,  as  they  do,  without  pain ; 
And  what  are  tears  but  women's  rain  1 

The  clouds  about  the  welkin  roam, 
And  ladies  never  stay  at  home. 

The  clouds  build  castles  in  the  air, 
A  thing  peculiar  to  the  fair : 
For  all  the  schemes  of  their  forecasltng 
Are  not  more  solid  nor  more  laatiog. 

A  cloud  is  light  by  turns  and  dark. 
Such  is  a  lady  with  her  spark ; 
Now  with  a  sudden  pouting  gloom 
She  seems  to  darken  all  the  room ; 
Again  she's  pleased,  his  fears  beguiled. 
And  all  is  clear  when  she  has  smiled. 
In  this  they're  wondrously  alike, 
(I  hope  the  simile  will  strike,) 
Though  in  the  darkest  dumps  you  view  th«n^ 
Stay  but  a  moment,  you'll  see  through  ihem. 

The  clouds  are  apt  to  make  reflection, 
And  frequently  produce  infection ; 
So  Celia,  with  small  provocation. 
Blasts  every  neighbour's  reputation. 

The  clouds  delight  in  gaudy  show, 
(For  they,  like  ladies,  have  their  bow;) 
The  gravest  matron  wiU  confess. 
That  she  herself  is  fond  of  dress. 

Observe  the  clouds  in  pomp  array'd* 
What  various  colours  are  display'd  ; 
The  pink,  the  rose,  the  violet's  dye, 
In  that  great  drawing-room  the  sky ; 
How  do  these  differ  from  our  Graces, 
In  garden-silks,  brocades,  and  laces  1 
Are  they  not  such  another  sight. 
When  met  upon  a  birthday  night t 

The  clouds  delight  to  change  their  iutien:- 
Dear  ladies,  be  not  in  a  passion ; 
Nor  let  this  whim  to  you  seem  strsDge, 
Who  every  hour  deli^^t  in  change. 

In  them  and  you  slike  are  seen 
The  sullen  symptoms  of  the  spleen ; 
The  moment  that  your  vapours  rise 
We  see  them  dropping  from  your  eyes. 

In  evening  lair  you  may  behold 
The  clouds  are  fringed  with  borroVd  gold; 
And  this  is  many  a  lady's  case. 
Who  flaunts  about  in  borrow'd  lace. 

Grave  matrons  are  like  clouds  of  snow. 
Their  words  fall  thick,  and  soft,  and  slow ; 
While  brisk  coquettes,  like  rauling  bail. 
Our  ears  on  every  side  assail. 

Clouds,  xdien  they  intercept  our  sigbt. 
Deprive  us  of  celestial  light : 
So  when  my  Chloe  I  pursue. 
No  heaven  besides  I  have  in  view. 

Thus,  on  comparison,  you  see, 
In  every  instance  they  agree ; 
So  like,  so  very  much  the  same. 
That  one  may  go  by  t'other's  name. 
Let  me  proclaim  it  then  aloud. 
That  every  woman  is  a  cloud. 


AN  ANSWER 

BT  DR,   SWIFT. 

pBEauMPTuovs  bard !  how  could  yoo  ^m* 
A  woman  with  a  cloud  compare  1 
Strange  pride  and  insolence  you  show, 
Inferior  mortals  there  below. 
And  is  our  thunder  in  your  etn 
So  frequent  or  so  loud  as  theirs  t 
Alas !  our  thunder  soon  goes  out; 
And  only  makes  you  more  devoau 
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Then  it  not  female  clatter  wone, 
That  drires  you  not  to  pray,  bat  curve  1 

We  hardly  thunder  thrice  a-year ; 
The  bolt  diMharged,  the  sky  grows  clear ; 
3ut  eTery  sublunary  dowdy, 
The  more  she  scolds,  the  more  she's  cloudy. 
flow  useful  were  a  woman's  thunder, 
i  she,  like  us,  would  burst  asunder : 
kTet,  though  her  stays  hath  often  cursed  her, 
Ind,  whisp'ring,  wishM  the  deril  burst  her—* 
For  hourly  thundering  in  his  fttce, 
)he  ne'er  was  known  to  burst  a  lace. 

Some  critic  may  object,  perhaps, 
That  clouds  are  blamed  for  givuig  claps ; 
)ut  what,  alas!  are  claps  ethereal, 
compared  for  mischief  to  Tenereall 
ysn  clouds  give  buboes,  ulcers,  blotches, 
)r  from  your  noses  dig  out  notches  1 
»Ye  leave  the  body  sweet  and  sound ; 
^e  kill,  'tis  true,  but  never  wound. 

Tou  know  a  cloudy  sky  bespeaks 
Ttir  weather  when  the  morning  breaks ; 
3ut  women  in  a  cloudy  plight 
foretell  a  storm  to  last  till  night. 

A  cloud  in  proper  season  pours 
lis  blessings  down  in  fruitful  showers ; 
)ut  woman  was  by  fate  designed 
Co  poor  down  curses  on  mankind. 

When  Sirius  o'er  the  welkin  rages, 
)ur  kindly  help  his  fire  assuages : 
lut  woman  is  a  cursed  inflamer, 
^o  parish  ducking-stool  can  tame  her : 
To  kindle  strife,  dame  Nature  taught  her ; 
Ake  fireworks,  she  can  bum  in  water. 

For  fickleness  how  durst  you  blame  us, 
Vho  for  our  constancy  are  lamous  1 
rou'il  see  a  cloud  in  geutle  weather 
Ceep  the  same  face  an  hour  together ; 
Vhile  women,  if  it  could  be  reckon'd 
.'hange  every  feature  every  second. 

Observe  our  figure  in  a  morning, 
)f  foul  or  fair  we  give  you  warning ; 
{ut  can  you  guess  from  women's  air 
)iic  minute,  whether  foul  or  fair  1 

Go  read  in  ancient  books  enroird 
Vhat  honours  we  possess'd  of  old. 

To  disappoint  Ixion's  rape 
ove  dressed  a  cloud  in  Juno's  shape  ; 
^Tiich  when  he  had  enjoy *d,  he  swore, 
^'o  goddess  could  have  pleased  him  more ; 
^o  difference  could  he  find  between 
I  is  cloud  and  Jove*s  imperial  queen  ; 
lis  cloud  produced  a  race  of  Centaurs, 
'*amed  for  a  thousand  bold  adventures ; 
'rom  us  descended  ab  online, 
iy  learned  authors  called  mibigena; 
tut  say,  what  earthly  nymph  do  you  know 
b  beautiful  to  pass  for  Juno  1 

Before  ^neas  durst  aspii'e 
'o  court  her  malesty  of  Tyre, 
lis  mother  b^g  d  of  us  to  dress  him, 
.^hat  Dido  might  the  more  caress  him : 
L  coat  we  gave  him  dyed  in  grain, 
i  flaxen  wig,  and  clouded  cane. 
The  wig  was  powder'd  round  with  sleet, 
Vhich  fell  in  clouds  beneath  his  feet,) 
Vith  which  he  made  a  tearing  show ; 
^nd  Dido  quickly  smoked  the  beau« 

Among  your  females  make  inquirieiiy 
Yhat  nymph  on  earth  so  fair  as  Iris  t 
Vith  heavenly  beauty  so  endow'df 
Ind  yet  her  father  is  a  cloud. 
V>  dress'd  her  in  a  gold  brocade, 
tetitting  Juno's  favourite  maid« 


'Tls  known,  that  Socrates  the  wise 
Adored  us  clouds  as  deities : 
To  us  he  made  his  daily  prayers, 
As  Aristophanes  declares ; 
From  Jupiter  took  all  dominion, 
And  died  defending  his  opinion. 
By  his  authority  'tis  plain 
Tou  worship  other  gods  in  vain ; 
And  from  your  own  experience  know 
We  govern  all  things  there  below. 
Tou  follow  where  we  please  to  guide ; 
O'er  all  your  passions  we  preside. 
Can  raise  them  up,  or  sink  them  down, 
As  we  think  fit  to  smile  or  frown : 
And,  just  as  we  dispose  your  brain. 
Are  witty,  dull,  rejoice,  complain. 

Compare  us  then  to  female  race  1 
We,  to  whom  all  the  gods  give  place  I 
Who  better  challenge  your  allegiance, 
Because  we  dwell  in  higher  regions. 
Tou  find  the  gods  in  Homer  dwell 
In  seas  and  streams  or  low  as  hell : 
Even  Jove,  and  Mercury  his  pimp, 
No  higher  climb  than  moiuxt  Olymp. 
Who  makes  you  think  the  clouds  he  pierces  1 
He  pierce  the  clouds !  he  kiss  thtir  i^^ea ! 
While  we,  o*er  Teneriffa  placed, 
Are  loftier  by  a  mile  at  least : 
And,  when  Apollo  struts  on  Pindus, 
We  see  him  from  our  kitchen  wuidows ; 
Or,  to  Parnassus  looking  down, 
Can  piss  upon  his  laurel  crown. 

Fate  never  form'd  the  gods  to  fly ; 
In  vehicles  they  mount  the  sky : 
When  Jove  would  some  fair  nymph  inveigle^ 
He  comes  full  gallop  on  his  eagle ; 
Though  Venus  be  as  light  as  air. 
She  must  have  doves  to  draw  her  chair ; 
Apollo  stirs  not  out  of  door. 
Without  his  lacquer'd  coach  and  four ; 
And  jealous  Juno,  ever  snarling. 
Is  drawn  by  peacocks  in  her  berlin ; 
But  we  can  lly  where'er  we  please, 
O'er  cities,  riveif,  hills,  and  seas : 
From  east  to  west  the  world  we  roam. 
And  in  all  climates  are  at  home ; 
With  care  provide  you  as  we  go 
With  sunshine,  rain,  and  hail,  or  snow. 
Tou,  when  it  rains,  like  fools,  believe 
Jove  pisses  on  you  through  a  sieve : 
An  idle  tale,  'tis  no  such  matter; 
We  only  dip  a  sponge  in  water. 
Then  squeexe  it  close  between  our  thumbs. 
And  shake  it  well,  and  down  it  comet ; 
As  you  shall  to  your  sorrow  know ; 
We'll  watch  your  steps  where'er  you  go; 
And,  since  we  find  you  walk  a-foot. 
We'll  soundly  souse  your  friexe  surtout. 

'Tis  but  by  our  peculiar  grace 
That  Phcsbus  ever  shows  his  face ; 
For,  when  we  please,  we  open  wide 
Our  curtains  blue  from  side  to  side  ; 
And  then  how  saucily  he  shows 
His  brasen  face  and  fiery  nose ; 
And  gives  himself  a  haughty  air. 
As  if  he  made  the  weather  fair! 
'Tis  sung,  wherever  Celia  treads, 
The  violets* ope  their  purple  heads; 
The  roses  blow,  the  cowslip  springs ; 
*Tis  sung,  but  we  know  belter  tilings. 
'Tis  true  a  woman  on  her  mettle 
Will  often  piss  upon  a  nettle  ; 
But  though  wc  own  she  makes  it  wetter. 
The  nettle  never  thrives  the  better ; 
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While  ire,  by  soft  prolific  sho^era, 
Can  every  spring  produce  yen  flowers. 

Tour  poets,  Chloe's  beauty  faeight'ning. 
Compare  her  radiant  eyes  to  lightning ; 
And  yet  I  hope  'twill  be  allow'd, 
That  lightning  comes  but  from  a  cloud. 

But  gods  like  us  have  too  much  sense 
At  poets'  flights  to  take  offimce ; 
Nor  can  hyperboles  demean  us  ; 
Each  drab  has  been  compared  to  Yenus, 
We  own  your  yerses  are  melodious  ; 
But  such  comparisons  are  odious. 
Obserre  the  case — I  state  it  thus : 
Though  you  compare  your  trull  to  us, 
But  think  how  damnably  you  err 
When  you  compare  us  clouds  to  her ; 
From  whence  you  draw  such  bold  conclusions  ; 
But  poets  loTC  profuse  allusions. 
And,  if  you  now  so  little  spare  us, 
Who  knows  how  soon  you  may  compare  us 
To  Chartres,  Walpole,  or  a  king. 
If  once  we  let  you  haye  your  swing  t 
Such  wicked  insolence  appears 
Ofiensive  to  all  pious  ears.  * 
To  flatter  women  by  a  metaphor! 
What  profit  could  you  hope  to  get  of  her  1 
And,  for  her  sake,  turn  base  detractor 
Against  your  greatest  benefactor. 

But  we  shall  keep  reyenge  in  store 
If  ever  you  provoke  us  more : 
For,  since  we  know  you  walk  a-foot, 
We'll  soundly  drench  your  frieze  surtout ; 
Or  may  we  never  thunder  throw, 
Nor  souse  to  death  a  birthday  beau. 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  TWO  FRIENDS.* 

TO  DR.    HELSHAM.*^ 

Nov.  23,  at  night.  1731. 
Sib, — ^When  I  left  you,  I  found  myself  of  the  grape's 
I'm  so  full  of  pity  I  never  abuse  sick  ;     [juice  sick  ; 
And  the  patientest  patient  ever  you  knew  sick ; 
Both  when  I  am  purge-sick,  and  when  I  am  spew- 
sick.  ' 
I  pitied  my  cat,  whom  I  knew  by  her  mew  sick : 
She  mended  at  first,  but  now  she's  anew  sick. 
Captain  Butler  made  some  in  the  church  black  and 
blue  sick.  [pew-sick. 

Dean  Cross,  had  he  preach'd,  would  have  made  us  all 
Are  not  you,  in  a  crowd  when  you  sweat  and  you 
stew,  sick  1  [sick. 

Lady  Santry  got  out  of  the  church«  when  she  grew 
And  as  &at  as  she  could  to  the  deanery  flew  sick. 
Miss  Morice  was  (I  can  you  assure  'tis  true)  sick ; 
For,  who  would  not  be  in  that  numerous  crew  sickl 
Such  masic  would  make  a  fanatic  or  Jew  sick, 
Yet,  ladies  are  seldom  at  ombre  or  loo  sick.      [sick. 
Nor  is  old  Nanny  Shales,  whene'er  she  does  brew. 
My  footman  came  home  from  the  church  of  a  bruise 
sick,  [eick : 

And  look'd  like  a  rake,  who  was  made  in  the  stews 
But  you  learned  doctors  can  make  whom  you  choose 

sick : 
And  poor  I  myself  was,  when  I  withdrew,  sick : 
For  the  smell  of  them  made  me  like  garlic  and  rue 
sick,  [clew,  sick. 

And  I  got  through  the  crowd,  though  not  led  by  a 
Yet  hoped  to  find  many  (for  that  was  your  cue)  sick ; 

■  Tills  medley,  for  it  cauiurt  be  callfil  a  popm.  is  given  as  a 
specimen  of  those  bagatelles  for  wiiich  the  dean  has  been  too 
severely  censured. 

'•  Richard  Helsham.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Phvsie  and  Nasurol 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dublin. 

«  St.  Patrick's  cathedral,  where  the  mnsic  on  St.  Cecilia's 
day  was  performed. 


But  there  was  not  a  dosen  (to  gi^  them  thdrdu) 

sick. 
And  those,  to  be  tare,  stuck  together  like  glue  tick. 
So  are  ladies  in  crowds,  when  they  squeeie  and  thn 

screw,  sick ;  [nek; 

You  may  find  they  are  all,  by  their  yellow  psle  but, 
So  am  I,  when  tobacco,  like  Robiut  I  chew,  lirk. 


TO  DR.  SHERIDAN. 
If  I  write  any  more,  it  will  make  my  poor  Moir 

sick. 
This  night  I  came  home  with  a  very  cold  dew  suL 
And  I  wish  I  may  soon  be  not  of  an  ague  sick; 
But  I  hope  I  shall  ne'er  be  like  you,  of  &  shrev  iick, 
Who  often  has  made  me,  by  looking  askew,  ad. 


DR.  H£LSHAM*S  ANSWEB. 
The  doctor's  first  rh}'me  would  make  any  Jew  uck: 
I  know  it  has  made  a  fine  lady  in  blue  sick, 
For  which  she  is  gone  in  a  coach  to  Killbrev  sick, 
Like  a  hen  I  once  had,  from  a  fox  when  ibe  flev 

sick: 
Last  Monday  a  lady  at  St.  Patrick's  did  spew  ski 
And  made  all  the  rest  of  the  folks  in  tl>e  pew  lirk : 
The  surgeon  who  bled  her  his  lancet  out  dr^v  'vi. 
And  stopp'd  the  distemper,  as  being  bat  new  <kk. 
The  yacht,  the  last  storm,  had  all  her  whole  ck* 
sick;  [aodpQitet: 

Had  we  two  been  there*  it  would  have  nttde  b^ 
A  lady  that  long'd  is  by  eating  of  glue  sick ; 
Did  you  ever  know  one  in  a  Tery  good  Q  sick! 
I'm  told  that  my  wife  is  by  winding  a  dew  sick; 
The  doctors  haTe  made  her  by  rtiyme  and  by  rv 
sick.  [threw  «ici. 

There's  a  gamester  in  town,  for  a  throw  thit  ^ 
And  yet  the  old  trade  of  his  dice  he'll  piinue  sirk; 
I've  iLnown  an  old  miser  for  paying  his  due  tick ; 
At  present  I'm  grown  by  a  pinch  of  my  shoe  ack. 
And  what  would  you  haye  me  with  Tenet  to  doeki' 
Send  rhymes,  and  I'U  send  you  some  othen  in  ^^ 
Of  rhymes  I  hare  plenty,  [*^- 

And  therefore  send  twenty. 
Answered  the  same  day  when  sent.  Nor.  23. 
I  desire  you  will  carry  both  these  to  the  dortw. 
together  with  his  own ;  and  let  him  know  we  it 
not  persons  to  be  insultedT 

**  Can  you  match  with  me, 

Who  send  thirty-three  f 

Tou  must  get  fourteen  more, 

To  make  up  tliirty-foar : 

But,  if  me  you  can  conquer, 

I'U  own  you  a  strong  cur."* 
This  morning  I'm  growing,  by  smelling  of  ttv. 
sick; 
My  brother's  come  over  with  gold  from  Pero  sifk ; 
Last  night  I  came  home  in  a  storm  that  then  Vrs 
This  moment  my  dog  at  a  cat  I  halloo  sick ;    [^>^^^  < 
I  hear  from  good  hands  that  my  poor  cousioHcs^' 
By  quaffing  a  bottle  and  pulling  a  screw  sick :  [«v^ 
And  now  there's  no  more  I  can  write  (you'll  acD« ' 
Tou  see  that  I  scorn  to  mention  word  mosic.  [stfk. 

I'll  do  my  best 

To  send  the  rest ; 

Without  a  Jest, 

I'll  stand  the  test.  [^* 

These  lines  that  I  send  you,  I  hope  you'll  perv 
I'll  make  you  with  writing  a  little  more  newi  »itk : 
Last  night  I  came  home  with  drinking  of  boott  sn: 
My  carpenter  swears  that  he'll  hack  and  ho'U  ^ 
An  officer's  lady,  I'm  told,  is  tattoo  sick;        [*^^- 

•  The  lines  "  tliur  markcfl"  were  writini  by  Dr.  Sw»fl-«* 
the  bottom  of  Dr.  Ilelsksm'a  twenty  lines. 


SWIFT  AMD  SHERIDAN. 
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I'm  afraid  that  the  Una  tbirty*four  you  wUl  view 
Lord !  I  could  write  a  dozen  more ;  [sick. 

You  see  IWe  mounted  thixty-four. 

A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  INVENTORY 

OF  TUB  OOOOa  BBLONOINO  TO  DB.   SWIFT, 

VICAR  OF  ulracor; 
Tpoo  lending  hW  hooM  to  the  biihop  of  Meath,  until  lib  own 

WMbttilt 

An  oaken  broken  elbow-chair ; 

A  caudle-cup  without  an  ear ; 

A  batter'd,  thatter'd  ash  bedatead ; 

A  box  of  deal,  without  a  lid ; 

A  pair  of  tongs,  but  out  of  joint ; 

A  back-sword  poker,  without  point ; 

A  pot  that's  crack'd  across,  around. 

With  an  old  knotted  garter  bound ; 

An  iron  lode,  without  a  key ; 

A  wig,  with  hanging  grown  quite  grey  ; 

A  curtain,  worn  to  h^f  a  stripe ; 

A  pair  of  bellows,  without  pipe ; 

A  dish,  which  might  good  meat  afford  once ; 

An  Ovid,  and  an  old  Concordance ; 

A  bottle-bottomt  wooden  platter. 

One  is  for  meal,  and  one  for  water ; 

There  likewise  is  a  copper  skillet, 

Which  runs  as  fast  out  as  you  fill  it ; 

A  candlestick,  snuff-dish,  and  saye-all : 

And  thus  his  household  goods  you  have  all. 

These,  to  your  lordship,  as  a  friend. 

Till  you  have  built,  I  freely  lend : 

They'll  setTe  your  lordship  for  a  shift ; 

Why  not  as  well  as  doctor  Swift  1 


AN  INVITATION  TO  DINNER, 

FROM  DB.    SHBRIDAW  TO  DB.    SWIFT.      1727. 

I've  sent  to  the  ladies  *  this  morning  to  warn  'em, 
To  order  their  chaise,  and  repair  to  Rathfamam  ;^ 
Where  you  shall  be  welcome  to  dine,  if  your  deanship 
('an  take  up  with  me,  and  my  friend  Stella's  leanship.^^ 
I've  got  you  some  soles,  and  a  fresh  bleeding  bret. 
That's  just  disengaged  from  the  toils  of  a  net : 
An  excellent  loin  of  fat  veal  to  be  roasted. 
With  lemons,  and  butter,  and  sippets  well  toasted : 
^ome  larks  that  descended,  mistaking  the  skies. 
Which  Stella  brought  down  by  the  light  of  her  eyes ; 
And  there,  like  Narcissus,  they  gazed  till  they  died, 
And  now  they're  to  lie  in  some  crumbs  that  are  fried. 
My  wine  will  inspire  you  with  joy  and  delight, 
'Tis  mellow,  and  old,  and  sparkling,  and  bright ; 
An  emblem  of  one  that  you  love,  I  suppose, 
Who  gathers  more  loTers  the  older  she  grows.'* 
Let  me  be  your  Gay,  and  let  Stella  be  Pope, 
^^  e'll  wean  you  from  sighing  for  England  I  hope  ; 
When  we  are  together  there's  nothing  that  is  dull, 
There's  nothing  like  Durfey,  or  S medley,  or  Tisdall. 
^  e've  sworn  to  make  out  an  agreeable  feast, 
Our  dinner,  our  wine,  and  our  wit  to  your  taste. 

Your  answer  in  half  an  hour,  thou^^h  you  are  at 
prayers ;  you  have  a  pencil  in  your  pocket. 

PEG  RADCLIFFE  THE  HOSTESS'S 
INVITATION. 

Thocqu  the  name  of  this  place  may  make  you  to  frown, 
1  our  deanship  is  welcome  to  GUtstnccin  town ; 
'A  i^lass  and  no  wine  to  a  man  of  your  taste, 
Alas !  is  enough,  sir,  to  break  it  in  haste  ; 

*  Mrv  Johnson  (Stella)  and  h«r  frimd  Mn.  DiQsby. 
A  TiUagt  new  Dublin,  where  Dr.  Sheridan  had  a  country- 

Stolk  was  at  thb  lime  in  n  verv  doclininc  state  of  health. 
>«•  «hod  th«  January  fttUowinff. 
"«•  ni««n.  Stella 
^  imnon  Olassnevin — Glass— nc,  ti»— and  ria,  u'itte 


Be  that  as  It  will,  your  presence  can't  ikil 
To  yield  great  delight  in  drinking  our  ale  ; 
Would  you  but  Touchsafe  a  mug  to  partake, 
And  as  we  can  brew,  beliere  we  can  bake. 
The  life  and  the  pleasure  we  now  from  you  hope. 
The  famed  Yiolante  can't  show  on  the  rope ; 
Your  genius  and  talents  outdo  even  Pope. 
Then  while,  sir,  you  live  at  Glassnevin,  and  find 
The  benefit  wish'd  you,  by  friends  who  are  kind  ; 
One  night  in  the  week,  sir,  your  favour  bestow, 
To  drink  with  Delany  and  others  you  know : 
They  constantly  meet  at  Peg  RadcIifTe's  together. 
Talk  over  the  news  of  the  town  and  the  weather ; 
Reflects  on  mishaps  in  church  and  in  state, 
Digest  many  things  as  well  as  good  meat ; 
And  club  each  alike  that  no  one  may  treat. 
This  if  you  will  grant  without  coach  or  chair. 
You  may,  in  a  trice,  cross  the  way  and  be  there  ; 
For  Peg  is  your  neighbour,  as  well  as  Delany, 
An  housewifely  woman  full  pleasing  to  any. 


y£R8£9  BY  SHERIDAN. 

'*  Wrciv  he  was  diaencaged,  the  dean  used  to  call  in  at  the  doc- 
tor's about  thu  hour  or  dining,  and  their  custom  was  to  sit  in  a 
small  back  parlour  tk»4-titM,  and  havs  alJeea  osnt  them,  upon 

Slates  bom  the  common  room,  of  whatever  was  for  the  fismily 
inner.  Tlie  furniture  of  this  room  was  not  in  the  best  repair, 
being  often  (yequented  by  the  boarders,  of  which  the  house  was 
seldom  without  twenty ;  but  was  preferred  by  the  dean  as  lie* 
ing  more  snug  than  the  state  parlour,  which  was  used  only 
when  there  was  comiiaay.  The  subject  of  tlie  poem  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  these  casual  Ti$it»."— Sheridan's  Life  rfSw^. 

**  Whbk  to  my  house  you  oome,  dear  dean, 
Your  humble  friend  to  entertain, 
Through  dirt  and  mire  along  the  street, 
You  find  no  scraper  for  your  feet ; 
At  which  you  stamp  and  storm  and  swell, 
Which  serves  to  clean  your  feet  as  well. 
By  steps  ascending  to  the  hall. 
All  torn  to  rags  by  boys  and  ball. 
With  scatter'd  fragments  on  the  floor ; 
A  sad,  uneasy  parlour-door, 
Besmear'd  with  chalk,  and  carved  with  knives, 
(A  plague  upon  all  careless  wives,) 
Are  the  next  sights  you  must  expect. 
But  do  not  thiiSc  they're  my  ne^ect. 
Ah,  that  these  evils  were  the  worst ! 
The  parlour  still  is  further  cursed. 
To  enter  there  if  you  advance. 
If  in  you  get,  it  is  by  chance. 
How  oft  by  turns  have  you  and  I 
Said  thus — "  Let  me — no — let  me  try — 
This  turn  vrill  open  it,  I'll  engage :" — 
You  push  me  from  it  in  a  rage. 
Turning,  twisting,  forcing,  fumbling. 
Stamping,  staring,  fuming,  grumblingi 
At  length  it  opens — in  we  go- 
How  glad  are  we  to  find  it  so ! 
Conquests  through  pains  and  dangers  please 
Much  more  than  those  attain'd  with  ease. 
Arc  you  disposed  to  take  a  seat; 
Tiie  instant  that  it  feels  your  weight 
Out  goes  its  legs  and  down  you  come 
Upon  your  reverend  deanship's  bum. 
Betwixt  two  stools,  'tis  often  said. 
The  sitter  on  the  ground  is  laid ; 
What  praise  then  to  my  chairs  is  due. 
Where  one  performs  the  feat  of  two ! 
Now  to  the  fire,  if  such  there  be. 
At  present  nought  but  smoke  we  see. 
••  Come,  stir  it  up!" — ••  Ho,  Mr.  Joker» 
How  can  I  stir  it  without  a  poker  1" 
"  The  bellows  take,  their  batter'd  nosa 
Will  serve  for  ^loker  I  suppose." 
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Now  you  begin  to  rake-~alack 

The  grate  has  tumbled  from  ita  back — 

The  coals  all  on  the  hearth  are  laid — 

**  Stay,  sir — I'll  run  and  call  the  maid ; 

She'll  make  the  fire  again  complete — 

She  knows  the  humour  of  the  grate." 

"  Pox  take  your  maid  and  you  together — 

This  is  cold  comfort  in  cold  weather." 

Kow  all  is  right  again—the  blase 

Suddenly  raised  as  soon  decays. 

Once  more  apply  the  bellows — '*  So— 

These  bellows  were  not  made  to  blow — 

Their  leathern  lungs  are  in  decay, 

They  can't  even  puff  the  smoke  away." 

•*  And  is  your  reyerence  Tex'd  at  thati 

Get  up,  in  God's  name,  take  your  hat ; 

Hang  them,  say  I,  that  have  no  shift ; 

Come,  blow  the  fire,  good  doctor  SwifV. 

If  trifles  such  as  these  can  teaze  you. 

Plague  take  those  fools  that  striTe  to  please  you. 

Therefore  no  longer  be  a  quarrel'r 

Either  with  me,  sir,  or  my  parlour. 

If  Tou  can  relish  aught  of  mine^ 

A  bit  of  meat,  a  glass  of  wine, 

You're  welcome  to  it,  and  you  shall  fare 

As  well  as  dining  with  the  mayor." 

•*  You  saucy  scab— you  tell  me  so ! 

Why,  booby-face,  I'd  haye  you  know 

I'd  rather  see  your  things  in  order 

Than  dine  in  state  with  the  recorder. 

For  water  I  must  keep  a  clutter. 

Or  chide  your  wife  for  stinking  butter ; 

Or  getting  such  a  deal  of  meat 

As  if  you'd  half  the  town  to  eat. 

That  wife  of  yours,  the  deril's  in  her, 

I've  told  her  of  this  way  of  dinner 

Fiye  hundred  times,  but  all  in  rain 

Here  comes  a  rump  of  beef  again : 

O  that  that  wife  of  yours  woiUd  burst — 

Get  out,  and  serve  the  boarders  first 

Pox  take  'em  all  for  me — I  fret 

So  much,  I  shall  not  eat  my  meat — 

You  know  I'd  rather  have  a  slice." 

"  I  know,  dear  sir,  you  are  not  nice ; 

You'll  have  your  dinner  in  a  minute  : 

Here  comes  the  plate  and  slices  in  it ; 

Therefore  no  more,  but  take  your  place 

Do  you  &11  to,  and  I'll  say  grace.' 
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TO  THE  REV.  DR.  SWIFT,  DEAN  OF 
ST.  PATRICK'S. 

A  BIRTHDAY    POBIf.      NOV.   30,    1736. 

To  you,  my  true  and  faithful  friend, 
These  tributary  lines  I  send, 
Which  every  year,  thou  best  of  deans, 
I'll  pay  as  long  as  life  remains ; 
But  did  you  know  one  half  the  pain, 
What  work,  what  racking  of  the  brain. 
It  costs  roe  for  a  single  clause. 
How  long  I'm  forced  to  think  and  pause ; 
How  long  I  dwell  upon  a  proem. 
To  introduce  your  birthday  poem. 
How  many  blotted  lines  ;  I  know  it. 
You'd  have  compassion  for  the  poet 
Now,  to  describe  the  way  I  think, 
I  take  in  hand  my  pen  and  ink  ; 
I  rub  my  ftJTehead,  scratch  my  head. 
Revolving  all  the  rhymes  I  read. 
Each  complimental  thought  sublime. 
Reduced  by  favourite  Pope  to  rhyme. 
And  those  by  you  to  Oxford  writ, 
With  true  simplicity  and  wit  - 


Yet  after  all  I  cannot  find 
One  panegyric  to  my  mind. 
Now  I  begin  to  fret  and  blot. 
Something  I  schemed,  but  quite  foigot ; 
My  fancy  turns  a  thousand  ways. 
Through  all  the  several  forms  of  praise, 
What  eulogy  may  best  become 
The  gk«atest  dean  in  Christendom. 
At  last  I've  hit  upon  a  thought — 
Sure  this  will  do — 'tis  good  for  nought— 
This  line  I  peevislily  erase. 
And  choose  another  in  its  place ; 
Again  I  try,  again  commence. 
But  cannot  well  express  the  sense ; 
The  line's  too  short  to  hold  my  meaning : 
I'm  cramp'd,  and  cannot  bring  the  dean  in. 

0  for  a  rhyme  to  glorious  birth  I 
I've  hit  upon  it — the  rhyme  is  earfb — 
But  how  to  bring  it  in,  or  fit  It, 

1  know  not,  so  I'm  forced  to  quit  it. 
Again  1  try — I'll  sing  the  man — 

Ay  do,  says  Phoebus,  if  you  can  $ 
I  wish  with  all  my  heart  you  would  not; 
Were  Horace  now  alive  he  could  not: 
And  vrill  you  venture  to  pursue 
What  none  alive  or  dead  could  dot 
Fray  see,  did  ever  Pope  or  Gay 
Presume  to  write  on  his  birthday; 
Though  both  were  fav'rite  bards  of  mine. 
The  task  they  wisely  both  decline. 

With  grief  I  felt  his  admonition. 
And  much  lamented  my  condition ; 
Because  I  could  not  be  content 
Without  some  grateful  compliment 
If  not  the  poet,  sure  the  fiiend 
Must  something  on  your  birthday  send. 

I  scratch'd,  and  nibb'd  my  head  once  more; 
••  Let  ev'ry  patriot  him  adore." 
Alack-a-day,  there's  nothing  in't — 
Such  stuff  will  never  do  in  print. 

Pray,  reader,  ponder  well  the  sequel ; 
I  hope  this  epigram  will  take  welt. 

In  others,  life  is  deem'd  a  vapour. 
In  Swift  it  is  a  lasting  taper. 
Whose  blaze  continually  refines. 
The  more  it  bums  the  more  it  shines. 

I  read  this  epigram  again, 
'Tis  much  too  flat  to  fit  the  dean. 

Then  down  I  lay  some  scheme  to  dream  on, 
Assisted  by  some  friendly  demon. 
I  slept,  and  dream'd  that  I  should  meet 
A  birthday  poem  in  the  street ; 
So,  after  all  my  care  and  rout. 
You  see,  dear  dean,  my  dream  is  out. 

TO  DR.  SWIFT  ON  HIS  BIRTHDAY/ 
While  I  the  godlike  men  of  old. 
In  admiration  rapt,  behold ; 
Revered  antiquity  explore. 
And  turn  the  long«lived  volumes  o'er. 
Where  Cato,  Plutarch,  Flaccns,  ahine. 
In  every  excellence  divine : 
I  grieve  that  our  degenerate  days 
Produce  no  mighty  soul  like  these ; 
Patriot,  philosopher,  and  bard. 
Are  names  unknown,  and  seldom  heard. 

**  Spare  your  reflection,"  Phoebus  cries; 
**  'Tis  as  ungrateful  as  unwise : 
Can  you  complain*  this  sacred  day, 
That  virtues  or  that  arts  decay  t 
Behold,  in  Swift  revived  appears 
The  virtues  of  unnumber'd  years ; 

*  Written  by  Mn.  Pilkingtnu  at  the  time  vhrn  abe  mi^ti  ^ 
be  introduced  to  the  driin. 
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Behold  in  him,  with  new  delight. 
The  patriot,  hard,  and  eage  unite ; 
And  know,  I  erne  in  that  name 
Shall  rival  Greece  and  Rome  in  fkme/' 

ON  DR.  SWIFT.     1733. 
No  pedant  Bentley,  proud,  uncouth. 
Nor  sweetening  dedicator  unooth, 
In  one  attempt  has  erer  dared 
To  tap,  or  storm,  thia  mighty  bard. 
Nor  Enry  doea,  nor  Ignorance, 
Make  on  his  works  the  least  adrance. 
For  thit,  behold  I  still  flies  afar 
Where'er  his  genius  does  appear ; 
Nor  has  iAat  aught  to  do  aboTe, 
So  meddles  not  with  Swift  and  JoTe« 
A  faithful,  uniteraal  fame 
In  glory  spreads  abroad  his  name ; 
Pronounces  Swift,  with  loudest  breath. 
Immortal  grown  before  his  death. 

EPIGRAMS, 

4SIONEO  BY  DE.  SWIFT's  INTENDED   HOSPITAL   FOE 
IDIOTS   AND  LUNATICS. 

I. 

HE  dean  must  die<~our  idiots  to  maintain  1 
'erish,  ye  idiots  I  and  long  Utc  the  dean  1 

II. 
O  Genius  of  Hibemia's  state, 
Sublimely  good,  seTcrely  great. 
How  doth  this  latest  act  excel 
All  you  hare  done  or  wrote  so  well ! 
Satire  may  be  the  child  of  spite, 
A  ad  fame  might  bid  the  drapier  write  : 
But  to  relieve,  and  to  endow, 
Creatures  that  know  not  whence  or  how, 
Argues  a  soul  both  good  and  wise. 
Resembling  Him  who  rules  the  skies, 
He  to  the  thoughtful  mind  displaj-s 
Immortal  skill  ten  thousand  ways ; 
And,  to  complete  his  glorious  task. 
Gives  what  we  have  not  sense  to  ask  ! 

^       III. 
Lo !  Sw^ift  to  idiots  bequeaths  his  store : 
Be  wise,  ye  rich !— consider  thus  the  poor ! 
Great  wits  to  madness  nearly  are  allied, 
Thia  makes  the  dean  for  kindred  thut  provide ! 


i   THE  DEAN   OF   ST.  PATRICK'S 
BIRTHDAY. 

BSINO  MOV.   30,   ST.   ANDREW'S  DAT. 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one. 
When  half  the  world  to  rest  were  gone, 
Entranced  in  softest  sleep  I  lay, 
Forgetful  of  an  anxious  day ; 
From  every  care  and  labour  free, 
My  soul  as  calm  as  it  could  be. 

The  queen  of  dreams,  well  pleased  to  find 
An  undisturb'd  and  vacant  mind. 
With  magic  pencil  traced  my  brain. 
And  there  she  drew  St.  Patrick's  dean : 
I  stTsdght  beheld  on  either  hand 
Two  vaints,  like  guardian  angels,  stand. 
And  either  daim'd  him  for  their  son. 
And  thus  the  high  dispute  begun  : 

St.   Andrew,  first,  with  reason  strong, 
!^I  aintain'd  to  him  he  did  belong. 
•  Swift  is  my  own,  by  right  divine, 
\|]  bom  upon  this  day  are  mine.'* 

St.  Patrick  said,  **I  own  this  true, 
•io  far  he  does  belong  to  you : 


But  in  my  church  he*s  bom  again, 

My  son  adopted,  and  my  dean. 

When  first  the  Christian  truth  I  spread. 

The  poor  within  this  isle  I  fed. 

And  darkest  errors  banish'd  hence, 

Made  knowledge  in  their  place  commence : 

Nay  more,  at  my  diviiie  command. 

All  noxious  creatures  fled  the  land. 

I  made  both  peace  and  plenty  smile, 

Hibemia  was  my  fiivourite  isle ; 

Now  hiS'for  he  succeeds'to  me. 

Two  angels  cannot  more  agree. 

His  Joy  is,  to  relieve  the  poor; 
Behold  them  weekly  at  his  door ! 
His  knowledge  too,  in  brightest  rays. 
He  like  the  sun  to  all  conveys, 
Shows  vrisdom  in  a  single  p«ge. 
And  in  one  hour  instructs  an  age. 
When  ruin  lately  stood  around 
Th'  enclosures  of  my  sacred  ground, 
He  gloriously  did  interpose. 
And  saved  it  from  invading  foes  ^ 
For  this  I  claim  immortal  Swift, 
As  my  own  son,  and  Heaven's  best  gift." 

The  Caledonian  saint,  enraged, 
Now  closer  in  dispute  engaged. 
Essays  to  prove,  by  transmigration. 
The  dean  is  of  the  Scottish  nation  ; 
And,  to  confirm  the  truth,  he  chose 
The  loyal  soul  of  great  Montrose ; 
**  Montrose  and  he  are  both  the  same, 
They  only  dilfer  in  the  name ; 
Both  heroes  in  a  righteous  cause. 
Assert  their  liberties  and  laws  ; 
He's  now  the  same  Montrose  was  then. 
But  that  the  sword  is  tum'd  a  pen, 
A  pen  of  so  great  power,  each  word 
Defends  beyond  the  hero's  sword." 

Now  words  grew  high — we  can't  suppose 
Immortals  ever  come  to  blows. 
But  lest  unruly  passion  should 
Degrade  them  into  flesh  and  blood, 
An  angel  quick  from  heaven  descends, 
And  he  at  once  the  contest  ends  : 

'*  Ye  reverend  pair,  from  discord  cease, 
Te  both  mistake  the  present  case ; 
One  kingdom  cannot  have  pretence 
To  so  much  virtue  !  so  much  sense ! 
Search  heaven's  record  ;  and  there  you'll  find. 
That  he  was  bom  for  all  mankind." 


AN  EPISTLE  TO  ROBERT  NUGENT,  Esq. 

WITH   A   PICTUVB  OP  DB.   SWIFT.      BT   WILLIAM 
DUNKIN,   D.D. 

To  gratify  thy  long  desire, 

(So  love  and  piety  require,) 

From  Bindon's^  colours  you  may  trace 

The  patriot's  venerable  face. 

The  last,  O  Nugent !  which  his  art 

Shall  ever  to  the  world  impart ; 

For  know,  the  prime  of  mortal  men. 

That  matchless  monarch  of  the  pen, 

(Whose  labours,  like  the  genial  sun. 

Shall  through  revolving  ages  mn, 

Yet  never,  like  the  sun,  decline. 

But  in  their  full  meridian  shine,) 

That  ever  honour'd,  envied  sage, 

So  long  the  wonder  of  the  age, 

Who  charm'd  us  with  his  golden  strain, 

Is  not  the  shadow  of  the  dean  : 

He  only  breathes  Boeotian  air — 

•*  O !  what  a  falling  oif  was  there  !** 

>  Cre«l«d  liaion  Nugent  and  vlieOttBi  Clair,  Dvc.  20.  1746. 
^  A  celebrated  paialer  and  arehllect 
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Hibemlft'a  Helicon  Is  dry, 
InTention,  wit,  and  humour  die ; 
And  what  remains  against  the  storm 
Of  malice  but  an  empty  form! 
The  nodding  ruins  of  a  pile, 
That  stood  the  bulwark  of  this  isle  1 
In  which  the  sisterhood  was  fix'd 
Of  candid  honour,  truth  unmix'd. 
Imperial  reason,  thought  profound. 
And  charity,  diffusing  round 
In  cheerful  riyulets  to  flow 
Of  Fortune  to  the  sons  of  woe  1 

Such  one,  my  Nugent,  was  thy  Swift, 
Endued  with  each  exalted  gift. 
But  lo !  the  pure  ethereal  flame 
Is  darken'd  by  a  misty  steam : 
The  balm  exhausted  breathes  no  smell. 
The  rose  is  wither'd  ere  it  fell. 
That  godlike  supplement  of  law, 
Which  held  the  wicked  world  in  awe. 
And  could  the  tide  of  Action  stem. 
Is  but  a  shell  without  the  gem. 

Ye  sons  of  genius,  who  would  aim 
To  build  an  everlasUiig  &me, 
And  in  the  field  of  lettered  arts. 
Display  the  trophies   of  your  parts, 
To  Tonder  mansion  turn  aside, 
Ana  mortify  your  growing  pride. 
Behold  the  brightest  of  the  race, 
And  Nature's  honour,  in  disgrace  : 
With  humble  resignation  own, 
That  all  your  talents  are  a  loan, 
By  Providence  advanced  for  use, 
Which  you  should  study  to  produce : 
Reflect,  the  mental  stock,  alas ! 
However  current  now  it  pass, 
May  haply  be  recaird  from  you 
Before  the  grave  demands  his  due. 
Then,  while  yoor  morning  star  proceeds, 
Direct  your  course  to  worthy  deeds. 
In  fuller  day  discharge  your  debts ; 
For,  when  your  sun  of  reason  sets. 
The  night  succeeds ;  and  all  your  schemes 
Of  glory  vanish  with  your  dreams. 

Ah  I  where  is  now  the  supple  train, 
That  danced  attendance  on  the  dean  1 
Say,  where  are  those  facetious  folks 
Who  shook  with  laughter  at  his  jokes, 
And  with  attentive  rapture  hung 
On  wisdom  dropping  from  his  tongue  ; 
Who  look'd  with  high  disdainful  pride 
On  all  the  busy  world  beside, 
And  rated  his  productions  more 
Than  treasures  of  Peruvian  ore  t 

Good  christians !  they  with  beoded  knees 
Ingulf'd  the  wine,  but  loathe  the  lees, 
Averting,  (so  the  text  commands,) 
With  anient  eyes  and  upcast  hands, 
The  cup  of  sorrow  from  their  lips. 
And  fly,  like  rats,  from  sinking  ships. 
While  some,  who  by  his  friendship  rose 
To  wealth,  in  concert  with  his  foes 
Run  counter  to  their  former  track. 
Like  old  Actseon's  horrid  pack 
Of  yelling  roongreLs,  in  requitals 
To  riot  on  their  master's  vitals ; 
And,  where  they  cannot  blast  his  laurels. 
Attempt  to  stigmatize  his  morals ; 
Through  scandars  magnifjing  glass 
His  foibles  view,  but  virtues  pass. 
And  on  the  ruins  of  his  fame 
Erect  an  ignominious  name. 
So  vermin  foul,  of  vile  extraction. 
The  spawn  of  dirt  and  putrefaction. 


The  sounder  Members  tiaTerse  o'er. 
But  fix  and  fatten  on  a  sore. 
Hence !  peace,  ye  wretches*  who  revile 
His  wit,  his  humour,  and  his  style ; 
Since  all  the  monsters  which  he  drew 
Were  only  meant  to  copy  you ; 
And,  if  the  colours  be  not  fieunter. 
Arraign  yourselves,  and  not  the  painter. 

But,  O I  that  He,  who  gave  him  breath. 
Dread  Arbiter  of  life  and  death ; 
That  He,  the  moving  soul  of  all. 
The  sleeping  spirit  would  recall. 
And  crown  him  with  triumphant  meeds. 
For  all  his  past  heroic  deeds. 
In  mansions  of  unbroken  rest^ 
The  bright  republic  of  the  bleas'd! 
Irradiate  his  benighted  mind 
With  living  light  of  light  refined ; 
And  there  the  blank  of  thot^ht  employ 
With  objects  of  immortal  joy  i 

Tet,  while  he  drags  the  sad  remaiiu 
Of  life,  slow-creeping  through  his  veixu, 
Above  the  views  of  private  ends, 
The  tributary  Muse  attends. 
To  prop  his  feeble  steps,  or  shed 
The  pious  tear  around  his  bed. 

So  pilgrims,  with  devout  complaints. 
Frequent  the  graves  of  martyr'd  saint*, 
luscribe  their  worth  in  artless  lines. 
And,  in  their  stead,  embrace  their  »hiine& 


ON  THE  DRAFIEB. 


BT  DR.   DimKIN. 

Undone  by  fools  at  home,  abroad  by  knayes, 
The  isle  of  saints  became  the  land  of  ^layes, 
Trembling  beneath  her  proud  oppressor's  haixi ; 
But,  when  thy  reason  thunder'd  through  the  had, 
Then  all  the  public  spirit  breathed  in  thee, 
And  all,  except  the  sons  of  guilt,  were  free. 
Blest  isle,  blest  patriot,  ever  glorious  strife ! 
You  gave  her  freedom,  as  she  gave  you  life! 
Thus  Cato  fought,  whom  Brutus  copied  veil, 
And  with  those  rights  for  which  you  stand,  be  ^ 


EPITAPH  PROPOSED  FOB  DB.  SWlH. 

I74ft. 
Hic  jAcrr 

nXMOCBITVI  XLUC  WKOTXBTCVS,  HABITLASilvS  KOKTTI. 
lOKATRAir  tWirr,  S.  T.P.  aviva  CATBZOKALtS  HTTM  Birt'"^' 
MUMI.  MVtABtTM,  MISESVAX,  ALVIOIVB  PXXQVAH  DTtK^'^' 

iMsvLaiM,  BYPOCBrru.  tuxomaghxb.  nrxTA  achrr** 

QVOS  TBIBVTIM  fiVMMO  CVM  l.eP(AC 

DBBISIT.  DKirvDAVrr,  DB]Uai.AVtT. 

TBIAX  UrrEUCIS  PATBONVa  IMPtOBB,  XT  P]MPV«BAT« 

PBIMOBXIi  ABSIPVIT.  POPVl,VMQVX  DmBBim. 

VNI  BCIUOBT  ABOWB  VXBTVTI. 

RAXC  FAVIIXAN 
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EPIGRAM  ON  TWO  GREAT  MEN.    T*^ 

Two  geniuses  one  age  and  nation  grace  I 
Pride  of  our  isles,  and  boast  of  human  lace! 
Great  sage!    great  bard!    supreme  in  knowk-^ 
The  world  to  mend,  enlighten,  and  adorn,     [b^ 
Truth  on  Cimmerian  darkness  pours  the  dsj ! 
Wit  drives  in  smiles  the  gloom  of  minds  svs;  • 
Ye  kindred  suns  on  high,  ye  glorious  spheres, 
Whom  have  ye  seen,  in  twice  three  thoDsao<l  p^ 
Whom  have  ye  seen,  like  these,  of  mortal  birfk ;  ^ 
Though  Archimede  and  Horace  bless'd  the  tu^ 
Barbarians,  from  th'  Equator  to  the  Poles, 
Hark !  reason  calls !  wisdom  awakes  yoor  soul»! 
Ye  regions,  ignorant  of  Walpole's  name ;       l^'^'^ ' 
Ye  climes,  where  kings  shall  ne*er  exteo^  ^^-^ 
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fhere  men,  mlfcallM,  Ood't  Imagv  have  defaced, 
heir  form  belied,  and  human  shape  disgraced ! 
e  two-legg'd  wotTea!  slaTes  I  Superatition**  sons! 
,orda !  soldiers  t  holy  Vandals  !  modem  Huns ! 
loon,  mufties,  monks ;  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain ! 
iTho  does  not  know  Sib  Isaac,  and  Thb  D&an  1 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DOCTOR  SWIFT. 
V'liEN  wasteful  death  has  closed  the  poet's  eyes, 
uad  low  in  earth  his  mortal  essence  Ues  ; 
Then  the  bright  flame,  that  once  his  breast  inspired, 
las  to  its  first,  its  noblest  seat  retired ; 
Jl  worthy  minds,  whom  love  of  merit  sways, 
hould  shade  from  slander  his  respected  bays ; 
itid  bid  that  iame,  his  useful  labours  won, 
'ure  and  untainted  through  all  ages  run. 

£nvy*9  a  fiend  all  excellence  pursues, 
tut  mostly  poets  farour'd  by  the  Muse ; 
Vho  wins  the  laurel,  sacred  Terse  bestows, 
lakes  all,  who  fail  in  like  attempts,  his  foes ; 
«o  puny  wit  of  malice  can  complain, 
lie  thorn  is  theirs  who  most  applauses  gain. 

Whatever  gifts  or  graces  Heaven  design'd 
To  raise  man's  genius,  or  enrich  his  mind, 
Vhere  Swift's  to  boast — alike  his  meriU  claim 
,'he  statesman's  knowledge  and  the  poet's  flame ; 
!*he  patriot's  honour,  zealous  to  defend 
lis  country's  rights— and /ot/A/u/  to  the  end; 
*he  sound  divine,  whose  charities  display'd 
le  more  by  virtue  than  by  forms  was  sway'd  ; 
Temperate  at  board,  and  frugal  of  his  store, 
Vhich  he  but  spared  to  make  his  bounties  more ; 
rhe  generous  friend,  whose  heart  alike  caress'd 
rhe  friend  triumphant  or  the  friend  distress'd; 
I'ho  could  unpain'd  another's  merit  spy, 
Cor  view  a  rival's  fame  with  jaundiced  eye ; 
lumane  to  all,  his  love  was  unconfined, 
Ind  in  its  scope  embraced  all  human  kind ; 
•harp,  not  malicious,  was  his  charming  wit, 
Lnd  less  to  anger  than  reform  he  writ ; 
Whatever  rancour  his  productions  show'd, 
^rom  scorn  of  vice  and  folly  only  flow'd  ; 
le  thought  that  fools  were  an  invidious  race, 
Ind  held  no  measures  with  the  vain  or  base. 

Virtue  so  clear,  who  labours  to  destroy , 
•hall  find  the  charge  can  but  himself  annoy ; 
'he  slanderous  thdft  to  his  own  breast  recoils 
Vho  seeks  renown  from  injured  merit's  spoils  ; 
lU  hearts  unite,  and  Heaven  with  man  conspires 
fo  guard  those  virtues  she  herself  admires. 

O  sacred  bard !— once  ours ! — but  now  no  more, 
Vho^e  loss,  for  ever,  Ireland  must  deplore, 
to  earthly  laurels  needs  thy  happy  brow, 
LboTe  the  poet's  are  thy  honours  now : 
kbove  the  patriot's  (though  a  greater  name 
io  temporal  monarch  for  his  crown  can  claim). 
>om  noble  breasts  if  envy  might  ensue, 
'hy  death  is  all  the  brave  can  envy  you. 
.'ou  died,  when  merit  (to  its  fate  resign'd) 
aw  scarce  one  friend  to  genius  left  behind, 
rben  shining  parts  did  jealous  hatred  breed, 
k.nd  'twas  a  crime  in  science  to  succeed, 
(Then  ignorance  spread  her  hateful  mist  around, 
.nd  dunces  only  an  acceptance  found, 
rhat  could  such  scenes  in  noble  minds  be^ret, 
lut  life  with  pain,  and  talents  with  regret  t 
.dd  that  thy  spirit  frtnn  the  world  retired, 
Ire  hidden  foes  its  further  grief  conspired  ; 
\o  treacherous  friend  did  stories  yet  contrive, 
o  blast  the  Muse  he  fhitter*d  when  alive, 
(r  sordid  printer  (by  his  influence  led) 
L  bused  the  fame  that  first  bestow'd  him  bread, 
landers  so  mean,  had  he  whose  nicer  ear 
wbhorr'd  all  scandal  but  survived  to  hear. 


The  fraudful  talo  had  stronger  scorn  supplied. 
And  he  (at  length)  with  more  disdain  had  died. 

But  since  detraction  is  the  portion  here 
Of  all  who  virtuous  durst»  or  great,  appear. 
And  the  free  soul  no  true  existence  gains. 
While  earthly  particles  its  flight  restrains. 
The  greatest  favour  grimfiil  Death  can  show 
Is  with  swiA  dart  to  expedite  the  blow. 
So  thought  the  dean,  who,  anxious  for  his  fate, 
Sigh'd  for  release,  and  deem'd  the  blessing  late. 
And  sure  if  virtuous  souls  (life's  travail  past) 
Enjoy  (as  churchmen  teach)  repose  at  last. 
There's  cause  to  think  a  mind  so  firmly  good, 
Who  vice  so  long,  and  lawless  power,  withstood. 
Has  reach*d  the  limits  of  that  peaceful  shore 
Where  knaves  molest  and  tyrants  awe  no  more ; 
These  blissful  seats  the  pious  but  attain. 
Where  ineorrupt,  immortal  spirits  reign. 
There  his  own  Pamell  strikes  the  living  lyre. 
And  Pope,  harmonious,  joins  the  tuneful  choir; 
His  Stella  too  (no  more  to  forms  confined. 
For  heavenly  beings  all  are  of  a  kind) 
Unites  with  his  the  treaaurea  of  her  mind. 
With  warmer  friendships  bids  their  bosoms  glow, 
Nor  dreads  the  rage  of  vulgar  tongues  below. 
Such  pleasing  hope  the  tranquil  breast  enjoys. 
Whose  inward  peace  no  conscious  crime  annoys  ; 
While  guilty  minds  irresolute  appear. 
And  doubt  a  state  their  vicea  needs  most  fear, 

R ^T  B K. 

Dublin.  Nov.  4,  ITftft. 

VERSES  ON  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 

BY  MR.  JAMBS  8TBBUNO,  OF  THB  COUKTY  OF  MEATH. 

Whxlb  the  dean,  with  more  wit  than  man  ever 

wanted. 
Or  than  Heaven  to  any  man  else  ever  granted, 
Endeavours  to  prove  how  the  ancients  in  knowledge 
Have  excell'd  our  adepts  of  each  modem  college — 
How  by  heroes  of  old  our  chiefr  are  surpass'd 
In  each  useful  science,  true  learning,  and  taste  ;— 
While  thus  he  behaves  with  moi«  courage  than 

manners. 
And  fights  for  the  foe,  deserting  our  banners ; 
While  Bentley  and  Wotton,  our  champions,  he  foilH, 
And  wants  neither  Temple's  assistance  nor  Boyle'ti ; 
In  spite  of  his  learning,  fine  reasons,  and  style, 
— ^Would  you  think  itt — ^he  &tou£S  our  cause  all 

the  while : 
We  raise  by  his  conquest  our  glory  the  higher. 
And  from  our  defeat  to  a  triumph  aspire ; 
Our  great  brother-modem,  the  boast  of  our  days. 
Unconscious,  has  gain'd  for  our  party  the  bays : 
St.  James's  old  authors,  so  famed  on  each  shelf. 
Are  vanquish'd  by  what  he  has  written  himself. 

A  SCHOOLBOY'S  THEME. 

From  Mr.  Poltenev  (mfWrwanU  earl  of  Bath)  to  Swift:— 
'*  You  moat  give  me  Imrc  to  add  to  my  letter  a  oopy  of  \eran 
at  the  end  of  a  dcclamatioo  made  by  a  boy  at  Weatminater 
■chool  on  thia  theme,— Jtt<lfiif#ai  dit^rw  ^entm  qmd  vetnt  f* 

DuLCE,  Decane,  decus,  flos  optime  gentis  HiberasB 

Nomine  quique  audis,  ingenioque  celer : 
Dum  lepido  indulges  risu,  et  routaris  in  horas, 

Qud  nova  vis  animi,  materiesque  ropit  t  ^ 
Nunc  gravis  astrologus,  ccelo  dominaris  et  astris, 

Filaque  pro  libitu  Partrigiana  secas. 
Nunc  populo  speciosa  hospes  miracula  promisi 

Gentesque  equoreas,  aeriasque  creas. 
Seu  plausum  ci&ptat  queruli  persona  Draperi, 

Sen  levis  a  vacuo  tabula  sumpta  cado. 
Mores  egregius  mira  exprimis  arte  magister, 

Et  vitam  atque  homines  pagina  qurque  sapit ; 
SocraticsB  minor  est  vis  et  sapientia  chartv. 

Nee  tantum  potuit  grande  Platonis  opus. 
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EPIGRAMS,  Ac. 


ON  DR.  SWIFT'S  LEAVING  HIS  ESTATE 

TO  IDIOTS. 

Swift,  wondrous  geniusi  bright  intelligence, 
Pities  the  orphan's,  idiot's  want  of  sense ; 
And  rich  in  supernumerary  pelf» 
Adopts  posterity  unlike  himself. 
To  one  great  individual  wit's  confined ! 
Such  eunuchs  neyer  propagate  their  kind. 
Thus  nature's  prodigies  bestow  the  gifts 
Of  fortune— their  descendants  are  no  Swifts. 
When  did  prime  statesman,  for  a  sceptre  fit 
His  ministerial  successor  beget  1 
No  age,  no  state,  no  world,  can  hope  to  see 
Two  Swifts  or  Wa,lpoles  in  one  fumilv. 


ON  SEVERAL  PETTY  PIECES 

LATELT  PUBLISHED  AGAINST  DEAN  SWIFT,  NOW   DSAP 

AND   INFIBM. 

Tut  mortal  part,  ingenious  Swill !  must  die, 
Thy  fame  shall  reach  beyond  mortality ! 
How  puny  whirlings  joy  at  thy  decline, 
Thou  darling  ofispring  of  the  tuneful  nine ! 
The  noble  lion  thus,  as  vigour  passes. 
The  fable  tells  us,  is  abused  by  tiuda. 


ON  FAULKNER'S  EDITION  OF  SWIFT. 

[Ornamented  with  an  engraving  of  the  dean«  by  Vertue.] 

In  a  little  dark  room  at  the  back  of  his  shop, 
Where  poets  and  scribes  have  dined  on  a  chop, 
Poor  Faulkner  sate  musing  alone  thus  of  late, 
**  Two  volumes  are  done — it  is  time  for  the  plate ; 
Tes,  time  to  be  sure  ;— but  on  whom  shall  1  call 
To  express  the  great  Swift  in  a  compass  so  small  1 
Faith,  Verhie  shall  do  it,  I'm  pleased  at  the  thought. 
Be  the  cost  what  it  will — the  copper  is  bought." 
Apollo  o'erheard  (who  as  some  people  guess. 
Had  a  hand  in  the  work,  and  corrected  the  press) ; 
And  pleased,  he  replied,  **  Honest  George,  you  are 

right. 
The  thought  was  my  own,  howsoe'er  you  came  by't. 
For  though  both  the  wit  and  the  style  is  my  gift, 
'Tis  Vertue  alone  can  design  us  a  Swift.' 
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EPIGRAM 

ON   LOKO  OSBERY'S  BBBfABKS   ON    SWIFT'S   LIFE  AND 

WBITINOS. 

A  SORE  disease  this  scribbling  itch  is ! 

His  lordship,  in  his  Pliny  seen. 
Turns  madam  FiUdngton  in  breeches, 

And  now  attacks  our  patriot  dean* 
What!  libel  his  fneud  when  laid  in  ground : 

Nay,  good  sir,  you  may  spare  your  hints, 
His  parallel  at  last  is  found,  , 

For  what  he  writes  George  Faulkner  prints. 
Had  Swift  provoked  to  this  behaviour, 

Yet  after  death  resentment  cools, 
Sure  his  last  act  bespoke  his  favour, 

He  built  an  hospital — for  fools* 


TO  DOCTOR  DELANY, 

ON   HIS   BOOK   ENTITLED   <*  OBSERVATIONS   ON    LORD 
orrery's    REMARKS." 

Dblant,  to  escape  your  friend  the  dean. 

And  prove  all  false  that  Orrery  had  writ. 
You  kindly  own  his  Gulliver  profane,  ' 

Yet  make  his  puns  and  riddles  sterling  wit. 
But  if  for  wrongs  to  Swift  you  would  atone, 

And  please  the  world,  one  way  you  may  succeed. 
Collect  Boyle's  writings  and  your  own, 

\nd  serve  them  as  you  served  thb  deed. 


EPIGRAM 


On  FBalkncr's  displaj-inff  in  bli  shop  the  deaa'i  bod  to  wr 
ble,  while  he  was  publiahing  lord  Oxmy't "  RMUiki.' 

Faulkner!  for  once  you  have  some  judgment  ehowi.. 
By  representing  Swift  tranaform'd  to  stone ; 
For  could  he  thy  ingratitude  have  known. 
Astonishment  itself  the  work  had  done  I 


AN  INSCRIPTION, 

Intended  for  a  compartment  in  Dr.  Swift's  moiittiBeet,  it 
signed  ty  Cunningbun,  on  College  green.  DqUib. 

Say,  to  the  drapier's  vast  unbounded  fame. 
What  added  honours  can  the  sculptor  give! 

None. — ^'Tia  a  sanction  from  the  drapier's  nssie 
Must  bid  the  sculptor  and  his  maxble  live. 

June  4,  1765. 


AN  EPIGRAM, 

OCCASIONED  BT  THB  ABOVB  INSCRIPTIOV. 

Which  gave  the  drapier  birth  two  realms  contend; 
And  each  asserts  her  poet,  patriot,  friend : 
Her  mitre  jealous  Britain  may  deny ; 
That  loss  I  erne's  laurel  shall  supply : 
Through  life's  low  vale,  she,  grateful,  gave  him  brnd; 
Her  vocal  stones  shall  vindicate  him<iead. 

nee.  w.B.J.y. 


MISCELLANIES  IN  VERSE, 

BY   MR.  POPE,   DR.   ARBUTHNOT, 
MR.  GAT,  &c. 
COLLECTED  BY  DR.  SWIFT  AND  MB.  POPE.  i:t: 


IMITATIONS  OF  ENGLISH  POETS. 

BY   MR.   FOPE,    IN  HIS   YOUTH. 


I.  CHAUCER. 


A  TALE,   LATELT   FOUND    IN  AN   OLD  MANVSCIIH 

Women,  though  nat  sans  leacherie, 
Ne  swinken  but  with  secrecie : 
This  in  our  tale  is  plain  y-fond, 
Of  clerk  that  wonneth  in  Irelond ; 
Which  to  the  feunes  hath  him  betake 
To  filch  the  gray  ducke  fro  the  lake. 
Right  then  ther  passen  by  the  way 
His  aunt,  and  eke  her  daughters  tway : 
Ducke  in  his  trowzes  hath  he  hent. 
Not  to  be  spied  of  ladies  gent* 
"  But  ho  1  our  nephew,"  crieth  one ; 
*•  Ho  !"  quoth  another,  "  couzen  John  I" 
And  stoppen,  and  lough,  and  callen  out.— 
'This  selv  clerk  full  low  doth  louL 
They  asken  that  and  tall^en  this, 
**  Lo  here  is  cos,  and  here  is  miss." 
But,  as  he  gloz'd  with  speeches  soole, 
The  ducks  sore  tickleth  his  erse  root : 
Fore-piece  and  buttons  all  to«brest. 
Forth  thrust  a  white  neck  and  red  crest 
•*  Te-he,"  cried  ladies ;  clerke  nought  spake ; 
Mits  star'd :  and  grey  ducke  crieth  **  quaake." 
**  O  moder,  moder,"  quoth  the  daughter, 
**  Be  thilke  same  thing  maids  longen  a'lert 
Bette  is  to  pyne  on  coals  and  chalke, 
Then  trust  on  mon,  whose  yerde  can  talkf." 


TUB  ALLEY— ARTEMISIA— PHRYNE. 
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n.  SPENSER. 

THB  ALLEY. 
I, 

In  cT'ry  town  where  TfaamU  rolls  his  tide, 
A  narrow  past  there  is,  with  houses  low  ; 

VThere  ever  and  anon  the  stream  is  eye<l. 
And  many  a  boat  soft  sliding  to  and  fro  : 
There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 

The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squall ; 
How  can  ye,  mothers,  Tex  your  children  sot 

Some  play,  some  eat,  some  cack  against  the  wall, 

And,  as  they  crouchen  low,  for  bread  and  butter  call. 

II. 
And  on  the  broken  parement  here  and  there 

Doth  many  a  stinking  sprat  aod  herring  lie ; 
A  brandy  and  tobacco  shop  is  near. 
And  hens,  and  dogs,  and  hogs,  are  feeding  by : 
And  here  a  sailor's  jacket  hangs  to  dry  : 
At  every  door  are  sun-burnt  matrons  seen. 
Mending  old  nets  to  catch  the  scaly  fry  ; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between ; 
Scolds  answer  foul*mouth'd  scolds ;  bad  neighbour- 
hood, I  ween. 

III. 

The  snappish  cur  (the  passengers'  annoy) 

Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flies ; 
The  whimpering  girl  and  hoarser  screaming  boy 

Join  to  the  yelping  treble  shrilling  cries ; 

The  scolding  quean  to  louder  notes  doth  rise. 
And  her  full  pipes  those  shrilling  cries  confound ; 

To  her  full  pipes  the  grunting  hog  replies ; 
The  grunting  hogs  alarm  the  neighbours  round, 

And  curs,  girls,  boys,  and  scolds,  in  the  deep  base 
are  drown'd. 

IV. 

Hard  by  a  sty,  beneath  a  roof  of  thatch. 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who,  in  her  early  davs. 

Baskets  of  fish  at  Billingsgate  did  watch, 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mack'rel,  sprat,  or  plaice  : 
There  leam*d  she  speech  from  tongues  that  never 

Slander  beside  her,  like  a  magpie  chatters,      [cease. 
With  Envy  (spitting  cat)  dread  foe  to  peace ; 

Like  a  curs'd  cur,  Malice  before  her  clatters. 
And,  Texing  every  wight,  tears  clothes  and  all  to 
tatters. 

V. 

Her  dugs  were  mark'd  by  ev'ry  collier's  hand. 
Her  mouth  was  black  as  bulldog's  at  the  stall : 

She  scratched,  bit,  and  spared  ne  lace  ne  band  : 
And  bitch  and  rogue  her  answer  was  to  all : 
Nay,  e'en  the  parts  of  shame  by  name  would  call. 

Whene'er  she  passed  by  or  lane  or  nook. 

Would  greet  the  man  who  tum'd  him  to  the  wall; 

And  by  his  hand  obscene  the  porter  took. 

Nor  ever  did  askance  like  modest  riigin  look. 

VL 

Such  place  hath  Deptford,  naTy-building  town ; 

Woolwich  and  Wapping,  smelling  strong  of  pitch : 
Such  Lambeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown ; 

And  Twick'nam  such,  which  fairer  scenes  enrich, 

Grots,  8Utues,ums,  and  Jo-^—n's  dog  and  bitch  ; 
Ne  Tillage  is  without  on  either  side, 

All  up  the  silver  Thames,  or  all  adown ; 
Ne  Richnaond's  self,  from  whose  tall  front  are  ey'd 
Vales,   spires,   meandering   streams,  and  Windsor's 
tow'ry  pride. 

III.  EARL  OF  DORSET. 

ABTEMI8IA. 

Though  Artemisia  talks,  by  fits. 
Of  councils,  classics,  fathers,  wits ! 


Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke ; 
Yet  in  some  things*  methinks,  she  fails ; 
•Twcre  well,  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smock. 
Haughty  and  huge  as  High-Dutch  bride 
Such  nastiness,  and  so  much  pride. 

Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate : 
On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread, 
Like  a  fat  corpse  upon  a  bed. 

That  lies  and  stiuks  in  state. 

She  wears  no  colours  (sign  of  grace) 
On  any  part  except  her  face ; 

All  white  and  black  beside  : 
Dauntless  her  look,  her  gesture  proud, 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud, 

And  masculine  her  stride. 
So  have  I  seen,  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight. 

Majestically  stalk  : 
A  stately,  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail. 

All  fiutter,  pride,  and  talk.* 

PHBTNE. 

Phbtnb  had  talents  for  mankind  ; 
Open  she  was,  and  unconfined. 

Like  some  free  port  of  trade ! 
Merchants  unloaded  here  their  freight. 
And  agents  from  each  foreign  state 

Here  first  their  entry  made. 

Her  learning  and  good  breeding  such, 
Whether  th*  Italian  or  the  Dutch, 

Spaniards  or  French  came  to  her, 
To  all  obliging  she'd  appear : 
'Twas  Si  tignior^  'ti^-as  Yavc,  mynheer^ 

Twas  Sfilvoutplaitf  monsieur. 

Obscure  by  birth,  reuown*d  by  crimes. 
Still  changing  names,  religions,  dimes, 

At  length  Stie  turns  a  bride  : 
In  diamonds,  pearls,  and  rich  brocades. 
She  shines  the  first  of  batter'd  Jades, 

And  fiutters  in  her  pride. 
So  have  I  known  those  insects  fair, 
Which  curious  Germans  hold  so  rare, 

Still  vary  shapes  and  dies ; 
Still  gain  new  titles  with  new  forms  ; 
First  grubs  obscene,  then  wriggling  worm% 

Then  painted  butterflies. 

IV.    SWIFT. 

TUB  HAPrr  UPB  OP  A  COUNTBY  PAB80N. 

Parson,  these  things  in  thy  possessing 
Are  better  than  the  bishop's  blessing: 
A  wife  that  makes  conserves ;  a  steed 
That  carries  double  when  there's  need ; 
October  store,  and  best  Virginia, 
Tithe  pig,  and  mortuary  guinea ; 
Gazettes  sent  §^ratia  down,  and  frankM, 
For  which  thy  patron's  weekly  tliank'd ; 
A  large  Concomance,  bound  long  since ; 
Sermons  to  Charies  the  First,  when  prince ; 
A  chronicle  of  andeut  standing; 
A  chrysostom  to  smooth  thy  band  in  ; 
The  polyglott— three  parts,— my  text : 
Howbeit— likewise — now  to  n^  next — 
Lo  here  the  Septuagint,--and  Paul, 
To  sum  the  whole,— the  dose  of  all. 

He  that  has  these,  may  pass  his  life, 
Drink  with  the  squire,  and  kiss  his  wife ; 
On  Sundays  preach,  and  eat  his  fiU ; 
And  fast  on  Fridays— if  he  will ; 

•  Lst  lbs  eiiriotts  raadm  eosspais  FcbIob  ■  imitolion  at  Dor. 
•  wt't  manner  with  (his  of  Vt>^. 
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THB  CAPON'S  TALK— AY  AND  NO*-ft& 


Toast  church  and  queen,  ezpHdn  the  news, 
Talk  with  churchvtiurdeziB  about  pewt ; 
Pray  heartily  for  some  new  gift. 
And  shake  his  head  at  doctor  Swift. 


THE  CAPON'S  TALE- 

TO  A    LADY,  WHO   PATHEBED   HBB  LAMPOOICS  i;PON 
UBB  ACQDAINTANCS. 

Im  Yorkshire  dwelt  a  sober  yeoman, 
Whose  wife,  a  clean,  pains-taking  woman, 
Fed  numerous  poultry  in  her  pens, 
And  saw  her  cocks  well  serve  her  hens. 
A  hen  she  had  whose  tuneful  clocks 
Drew  after  her  a  train  of  cocks ; 
With  eyes  so  piercing,  yet  so  pleasant, 
You  would  have  sworn  this  hen  a  pheasant* 
All  the  plumed  beau  monde  round  her  gathers ; 
Lord  I  what  a  bristling  up  of  feathers ! 
Morning  from  noon  there  was  no  knowing, 
There  was  such  flutt'ring,  chuckling,  crowing ; 
Each  forward  bird  must  thrust  his  head  in, 
And  not  a  cock  but  would  be  treading. 

Yet  tender  was  this  hen  so  fair. 
And  hatch'd  more  chicks  than  she  could  rear. 
Our  prudent  dame  bethought  her  then 
Of  some  dry-nurse  to  save  her  hen : 
She  made  a  capon  drunk ;  in  fine 
He  eats  the  sopa,  she  sipp'd  the  wine  ; 
His  rump  well  pluck'd  with  nettles  stings. 
And  claps  the  brood  beneath  his  wings. 
The  feather'd  dupe  awakes  content, 
Overjoyed  to  see  what  God  had  sent; 
Thinks  he's  the  hen,  clocks,  keeps  a  pother, 
A  foolish  foster-father-mother. 

Such,  lady  Mary,  are  your  tricks  ; 
But  since  you  hatch,  pray  own  your  chicks. 


AY  AND  NO.     A  FABLE. 

In  fable  all  things  hold  discourse  ; 
Then  words,  no  doubt,  must  talk  of  course. 
Once  on  a  time,  near  Channel-row,' 
Two  hostile  adTcrbs,  at  and  no, 
Were  hastening  to  the  field  of  fight, 
And  front  to  front  stood  opposite. 
Before  each  gen'ral  join'd  the  van, 
Ay,  the  more  courteous  knight,  began. 

Stop,  peeTish  particle,  beware  ! 
I'm  told  you  are  not  such  a  bear, 
But  sometimes  yield,  when  ofier'd  fair. 
Suffer  yon  folks  a  while  to  tattle ; 
'Tis  we  who  must  decide  the  battle. 
Whene'er  we  war  on  yonder  stage 
With  yarious  fate  and  equal  rage, 
The  nation  trembles  at  each  blow 
That  No  giyes  Ay,  and  Ay  gives  No : 
Yet,  in  expensive,  long  contention. 
We  gain  nor  office,  grant,  or  pension : 
Why  then  should  kinsfolk  quarrel  thusi 
(For  two  of  you  make  one  of  us."*]^ 
To  some  wise  statesman  let  us  go. 
Where  each  his  proper  use  may  know : 
He  may  admit  two  such  commanders, 
And  make  those  wait  who  served  in  Flanders. 
Let's  quarter  on  a  great  man's  tongue, 
A  treasury  lord,  not  master  Young. 
Obsequious  at  his  high  command. 
Ay  shall  march  forth  to  tax  the  land. 
Impeachments  No  can  best  resist. 
And  Ay  support  the  civil  list ; 
Ay,  quick  as  Caesar  wins  the  day ; 
And  No,  like  Fabius,  by  delay. 

*  A  dirty  ttNitiieiiT  the  parlimmenfc-lionse,  WsMmiostor. 
*>  In  EnglUh.  two  negativet  mako  mn  «dftnnative. 


Sometimes  In  mutual  sIt  dic^ise, 
Let  Ayes  seem  Noes,  and  Noes  seem  Ayei; 
Ayes  be  in  courts  denials  meant. 
And  Noes  in  bishops  give  consent. 

Thus  Ay  proposed — and  for  reply 
No  for  the  first  time  anawer'd  Ay. 
They  parted  with  a  thousand  kisses, 
And  fight  e'er  since  for  pay,  like  Swisses. 

VERSES  TO  BE  PREFIXED  BEFOKi:  BEB 
NARD  LINTOT'S  NEW  MISCELLAXT.' 

Some  Colineus^  praise,  some  Bleaa^ 

Others  account  them  but  so  so ; 

Some  PUntin  to  the  rest  prefer. 

And  some  esteem  old  Elzevir  ^ 

Others  with  Aldus^  would  besot  us ; 

I,  for  my  part,  admire  LintoHus. — 

His  character's  beyond  compare. 

Like  his  own  person,  large  and  -fidr. 

They  print  their  names  in  letters  small, 

But  LINTOT  stands  in  capital : 

Author  and  he  with  equal  grace 

Appear  and  stare  you  in  the  face. 

Stephens  prints  heathen  Greek,  'tis  stid. 

Which  some  can't  construe,  some  can't  read : 

But  all  that  comes  from  Lintof  s  hand 

Ev*n  Rawlinson  might  undentamd. 

Oft  in  an  Aldns  or  a  Plantin 

A  page  is  blotted^  or  leaf  wanting: 

Of  Lintot's  books  this  can't  be  sMd^ 

All  fair,  and  not  so  much  as  read. 

Their  copy  cost  them  not  a  penny 

To  Homer,  Yiigil,  or  to  any ; 

They  ne'er  gave  aizpence  for  two  lines 

To  them,  their  heirs,  or  their  assigns: 

But  Lintot  is  at  vast  expense. 

And  pays  prodigious  dear  for — sense. 

Their  books  are  useful  but  to  few, 

A  scholar,  or  a  wit  or  two : 

Lintot's  for  gen'ral  use  are  fit ; 

For  some  folks  read,  but  all  folks  b*^^ 


TO  MR.  JOHN  MOORE, 
[Apothecary,  Abdmieh-laBe,  UndoB.] 
AUTHOR    OP  THB  CELEBRATED  WORM-FOVDSS. 

.  How  much,  egregious  Moore,  are  we 
Deceived  by  shows  and  forms ! 
Whate'er  we  think,  whate'er  we  see. 
All  humankind  are  worms. 

Man  is  a  very  worm  by  birth. 

Vile  reptile,  weak  and  vain ! 
A  while  he  crawls  upon  the  earth. 

Then  shrinks  to  earth  again. 

That  woman  is  a  worm,  we  find. 
E'er  since  our  grandame's  evil ; 

She  first  conversed  with  her  own  kind. 
That  ancient  worm,  the  devil. 

The  learned  themselves  we  book*WDniis  oats^i 
The  blockhead  is  a  slow-worm ; 

The  nymph,  whose  tail  is  all  on  fiame, 
Is  aptly  termed  a  glow-worm. 

The  fops  are  painted  butterflies, 

That  flutter  for  a  day ; 
First  from  a  worm  they  take  their  rts^i 

And  in  a  worm  decay. 

The  flatterer  an  earwig  grows ; 
Thus  worms  suit  all  conditions ; 

•  The  Oxftwd  and  CamtitUlts  Mitcellsay.  .      .  ^ 
^  Printen,  fiunous  for  having  pablishad  fine  t^k»»^ 

Bible,  sod  of  the  Greek  sad  Bonsn  fl— lira. 

•  A  &moas  prister. 


VERSES  OCCASIONED  BT  AN  ^.—PROLOGUE. 
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Misers  are  mack-irormt,  tUk-wormi  beaux, 
And  death-watches  physicians. 

That  Btatesinen  hare  the  worm  is  seen 

By  all  their  winding  play ; 
Their  conscience  is  a  worm  within, 

That  gnaws  them  night  and  day. 

Ah !  Moore  I  thy  skill  were  well  employed, 

And  greater  gain  would  rise, 
If  thou  cooldst  make  the  courtier  void 

The  worm  that  never  dies ! 

O  learned  friend  of  Abchurch-lane, 

Who  sett*st  our  entrails  free  ! 
Vain  is  thy  art,  thy  powder  Tain, 

Since  worms  shall  eat  eT*n  thee ! 

Our  fate  thou  only  canst  adjourn 
Some  few  short  years,  no  more  ! 

Ev'n  Button's^  wits  to  worms  shall  turn, 
Who  maggots  were  before. 


VERSES 


CASIONBD  BY  AN    ^C.    AT  THE  END  Ol»  MR.  D'CRFEY's 
NAME   IN  TUB  TITLE   TO   ONE   OP   HIS   PLAYS.^ 

JoTE  call'd  before  him  t'other  day 
The  vowels,  U,  O,  I,  £*  A ; 
All  diphthongs,  and  all  consonants, 
Either  of  England,  or  of  France : 
And  all  that  were,  or  wish'd  to  be, 
Rank'd  in  the  name  of  Tom  B'Urfey. 
Fierce  in  this  cause  the  letters  spoke  all. 
Liquids  grew  rough,  and  mutes  tum*d  vocal. 
Those  four  proud  syllables  alone 

Were  silent,  which  by  Fate's  decree 
Chimed  in  so  smoothly,  one  by  one, 

To  the  sweet  name  of  Tom  D'Urfey* 
N,  by  whom  names  subaist,  declared, 
To  have  no  place  in  this  'twas  hard : 
And  Q  maintained  'twas  but  his  due 
Still  to  keep  company  with  U ; 
So  hoped  to  stand  no  less  than  he 
In  the  great  name  of  Tom  D'Urfey. 
£  show'd  a  comma  ne*er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name ; 
Yet,  making  here  a  perfect  botch, 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch  ; 
Hiattu  mi  vakU  dejlenthu  ! 
From  which,  good  Jupiter,  defend  us! 
Sooner  I'd  quit  my  part  in  thee 
Than  be  no  part  in  Tom  D'Urfey. 
F  protested,  puff 'd,  and  swore, 

He'd  not  be  served  so  like  a  beast ; 
He  was  a  piece  of  emperor, 

And  made  up  half  a  pope  at  least. 

C  vow'd,  he'd  frankly  have  released 
His  double  share  in  CiBsar  Caiut 
For  only  one  in  Tom  Dwffenu, 
I«  consonant  and  vowel  too, 
To  Jupiter  did  humbly  sue. 
That  of  his  graee  he  would  proclaim 
IhirfeUii  his  true  Latin  name ; 
For  though,  without  them  both,  'twas  clear 
Himself  could  ne'er  be  Jupiter, 
Yet  they'd  resign  that  post  so  high 
To  be  the  genitive,  Durfei. 
B  and  L  swore  b —  and  w— 4  \ 
X  and  Z  cried  p — z  and  % — s ! 
G  swore,  by  0---d,  it  ne'er  should  be  ; 
And  W  would  not  lose,  not  he, 

Button's  oDffeebooae  Id  Oovmt'ganlsn,  ftsqamtod  by  the 
»  ot  that  tioM. 

This  McidcBl  karaened  by  Mr.  D'Urfey's  having  mad«  « 
Irish  there,  which  the  printer  mistook  for  an  ^c. 


An  English  letter's  property 

In  the  great  name  of  Tom  D'Urfey. 

In  short,  the  rest  were  all  in  fray. 

From  Christ-cross  to  et  eaiera* 

They,  though  but  standers  by,  too  mu(ter*d ; 

Diphthongs  and  triphthongs  swore  and  fluttered. 

That  none  had  so  much  right  to  be 

Part  of  the  name  of  stuttering  T — 

T — Tom — a — as — De — D*U  r — fey — fey. 

Then  Jove  thus  spake :  "  With  care  and  pain 

We  form*d  this  name,  renown'd  in  rhyme : 
Not  thine,  immortal  Neusgermain  !^ 

Cost  studious  cabalists  more  time. 
Yet  now,  as  then,  you  all  declare, 
Far  hence  to  Egypt  you'll  repair, 
And  turn  strange  hi'rogl}-phic8  there, 
Rather  than  letters  longer  be, 
Unless  i'  th*  name  of  Tom  D'Urfey. 

**  Were  you  all  pleased,  yet  what,  I  pray, 
To  foreign  letters  could  I  say  1 
What  if  the  Hebrew  next  should  aim 
To  turn  quite  backward  D'Urfey's  name  ? 
Should  the  Greek  quarrel  too,  by  Styx,  I 
Could  never  bring  in  Psi  and  Xi: 
Omicron  and  Omega  from  us 
Would  each  hope  to  be  O  in  Thomas ; 
And  all  the  ambitious  vowels  vie, 
No  less  than  Pythagoric  Y, 
To  have  a  place  in  Tom  DXrfey. 

**  Then,  well-beloved  and  trusty  letters ! 
Cons'nants,  and  vowels,  much  their  bettersy 
We,  willing  to  repair  this  breach. 
And,  all  that  in  us  lies,  please  each, 
Et  eafra  to  our  aid  must  call ; 
Et  cafra  represents  you  all ; 
Et  cafra,  therefore,  we  decree, 
Henceforth  for  ever  join'd  shall  be 
To  the  great  name  of  Tom  D'Urfey.' 


»» 


PROLOGUE 

DBSIONBD    FOB   MR.   D'URPEY'B  LAST  PLAT. 

Gbowm  old  in  rhyme,  'twere  barbarous  to  discard 

Your  persevering,  unexhausted  bard ; 

Damnation  follows  death  in  other  men. 

But  your  damn'd  poet  lives,  and  writes  again. 

Th'  adventurous  lover  is  successful  still, 

Who  strives  to  please  the  fair  against  her  will : 

Be  kind,  and  make  him  in  his  wishes  easr, 

Who  in  your  own  despite  has  strove  to  please  ye. 

He  scom'd  to  borrow  from  the  wits  of  yore, 

But  ever  writ  as  none  e'er  writ  before. 

You  modem  wits,  should  each  man  bring  his  claim, 

Have  desperate  debentures  on  your  fame ; 

And  little  would  be  left  you,  I'm  afraid. 

If  all  your  debts  to  Greece  and  Rome  were  paid. 

From  this  deep  fund  our  author  largely  draws. 

Nor  sinks  his  credit  lower  than  it  was. 

Though  plays  for  honour  in  old  time  he  made, 

'Tis  now  for  better  reasons — to  be  paid. 

Believe  him,  he  has  known  the  world  too  long, 

And  seen  the  death  of  much  immortal  song, 

He  says,  poor  poets  lost,  while  players  won. 

As  pimps  grow  rieh,  while  gallants  are  undone. 

Though  Tom  the  poet  writ  with  ease  and  pleasure, 

The  comic  Tom  abounds  in  other  treasure. 

Fame  is  at  best  an  unperforming  cheat; 

But  'tis  substantial  happiness  to  bat. 

Let  ease,  his  last  request,  be  of  your  giring. 

Nor  force  him  to  be  damn'd  to  get  his  living. 

•  A  poet  vho  used  to  maks  verses  ending  with  the  last  syV 
lables  of  the  names  ot  those  persons  he  praised. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO  THE  "THREE  HOURS  AFTER  MARRIAOB/' 

Authors  are  judged  by  strangt  capricious  rules ; 
The  great  ones  are  thought  mad,  the  small  ones  fools : 
Yet  sure  the  best  are  most  severely  fated  ; 
For  fools  are  only  laugh'd  at,  wits  are  hated. 
Blockheads  with  reason  men  of  sense  abhor  ; 
But  fool  'gainst  fool  is  barbarous  civil  war. 
Why  on  aU  authors  then  should  critics  falll 
Since  some  have  writ  and  shown  no  wit  at  all. 
Condemn  a  play  of  theirs,  and  they  evade  it ; 
Cry,  •*  Damn  not  us,  but  damn  the  French  who  made 
By  running  goods  these  graceless  owlers  gain ;    [it." 
Theirs  are  the  rules  of  France,  the  plots  of  Spain  : 
But  wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought. 
Dashed  by  these    rogues,  turns    English  common 

draught. 
They  pall  Molidre's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain, 
And  teach  dull  Harlequins  to  grin  in  vain. 

How  shall  our  author  hope  a  gentler  fate, 
Who  dares  most  impudently  not  translate  1 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  ticklish  times, 
To  fetch  his  fools  and  knaves  from  foreign  climes. 
Spaniards  and  French  abuse  to  the  world's  end, 
But  spare  Old  England,  lest  you  hurt  a  friend. 
If  any  fool  is  by  our  satire  bit. 
Let  him  hiss  loud,  to  show  you  all  he's  hit. 
Poets  make  characters,  as  salesmen  clothes ; 
We  take  no  measure  of  your  fops  and  beaux ; 
But  here  all  sizes  and  all  shapes  you  meet, 
And  fit  yourselves,  like  chaps  in  Monmouth-street. 

Gallants,  look  here!  this  fool's  cap*  has  an  air. 
Goodly  and  smart,  with  ears  of  Issachar, 
Let  no  one  fool  engross  it,  or  confine 
A  common  blessing  I  now  'tis  yours,  now  mine. 
But  poets  in  all  ages  had  the  care 
To  keep  this  cap  for  such  as  will,  to  wear. 
Our  author  has  it  now  (for  every  wit, 
Of  course  resign'd  it  to  the  next  that  writ) ; 
And  thus  upon  the  stage  'tis  fairly  thrown  ;^ 
Let  him  that  takes  it  wear  it  as  his  own. 


SANDYS'S  GHOST : 

OR,   A   PROPER  NEW    BALLAD   ON   THE   NEW    OVID'S 

METAMORPHOSES, 
At  it  was  intendMi  to  be  translated  by  persons  of  quality. 

George  Sandjrt.  the  old  translator  (whose  |[ho«t  is  introduced 
in  the  Vfrsea),  was  a  man  of  great  accomplishment,  and  pro* 
Qounccd  by  Dryden  to  be  the  best  versiQer  of  his  age. 

Ye  lords  and  commons,  men  of  wit 

And  pleasure  about  town. 
Read  this,  ere  you  translate  one  bit 

Of  books  of  high  renown. 

Beware  of  Latin  authors  all, 

Nor  think  your  verses  sterling. 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scrawl. 

And  scribble  in  a  berlin : 

For  not  the  desk  with  silver  nails, 

Kor  bureau  of  expense, 
Nor  standish  well  japannM,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense. 

Hear  how  a  ghost  in  dead  of  night. 

With  saucer  eyes  of  fire, 
In  woful  wise  did  sore  affright 

A  wit  and  courtly  'squire. 

Rare  imp  of  Phcubus,  hopeful  youth ! 

Like  puppy  tame,  that  uses 
To  fetch  and  carry  in  his  mouth 

The  works  of  all  the  Muses. 

■  Shows  a  cap  tvt:h  ears.     **  Flings  down  the  cap,  and  ezit. 


Ah !  why  did  he  write  poetry. 

That  hereto  was  so  ciril ; 
And  sell  his  soul  for  vanity 

To  rhyming  and  the  deril  t 

A  desk  he  had  of  curious  work. 

With  glittering  studs  about ; 
Within  the  same  did  Sandys  lurk, 

Though  Ovid  lay  without. 

Now,  as  he  scratch* d  to  fetch  up  thooght, 
Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin. 

And  from  the  keyhole  bolted  out, 
AU  upright  as  a  pin. 

With  whiskers,  band,  and  pantaloon, 
And  ruff  composed  most  duly, 

This  'squire  he  dropped  his  pen  full  soon, 
While  as  the  light  burnt  bluely. 

Ho  1  master  Sam,  quoth  Sandys'  sprite, 
Write  on,  nor  let  me  scare  ye  ; 

Forsooth,  if  rhymes  fall  not  in  right, 
To  Budgel  seek,  or  Carey. 

I  hear  the  beat  of  Jacob's  drums, 

Poor  Ovid  finds  no  quarter! 
See  first  the  merry  Pembroke  comei 

In  haste,  without  his  garter. 

Then  lords  and  lordlings,  squires  and  knigfeN 
Wits,  witlings,  prigs,  and  peeis; 

Garth  at  St.  James's,  and  at  White't, 
Beats  up  for  volunteers. 

What  Fenton  will  not  do,  nor  Gay, 
Nor  Congreve,  Rowe,  nor  Stanyaa, 

Tom  Burnet  or  Tom  D'Urfey  may, 
John  Dunton,  Steele,  or  any  one. 

If  Justice  Philips'  costive  head 
Some  frigid  rhymes  diabuives ; 

They  shall  like  Persian  tales  be  read, 
And  glad  both  babes  and  nurses. 

Let  Warwick's  Muse  with  Ash— t  join, 
And  Otel's  with  lord  Kerrey's, 

Tickell  and  Addison  combine, 
And  Pope  translate  with  Jervas. 

L         himself,  that  lively  lord, 

Who  bows  to  every  lady. 
Shall  join  with  F —  in  one  accord, 

And  be  like  Tate  and  Brady. 

Ye  ladiea,  too,  draw  forth  your  pen ; 

I  pray,  where  can  the  hart  liet 
Since  you  have  brains  as  well  as  men. 

As  witness  lady  Wortley. 

Now,  Tonson,  list  thy  forces  all, 
Review  them  and  tell  noses : 

For  to  poor  Orid  shall  befall 
A  strange  metamorphosis ; 

A  metamorphosis  more  strange 
Than  all  his  books  can  vapour—         ^ 

«« To  what  (quoth  squire)  shall  Ovid  chia|f 
Quoth  Sandys,  "  To  waste  paper." 


UMBRA. 

Close  to  the  best-known  author  Umbra  iit«. 
The  constant  index  to  old  Button's  wits. 
"  Who's  herd"  cries  Umbra:  "only  Johnson'*- 
Your  slave,"  and  exit ;  but  returns  with  Re^ 
«  Dear  Rowe,  let's  sit  and  Ulk  of  trsged|«: 
Ere  long  Pope  enters,  and  to  Pope  he  flies.    ^ 
Then  up  comes  Steele  :  he  turns  upon  his  he<- 
And  in  a  moment  fastens  upon  Steele; 


"I" 


■  Charles  Johusoo,  a  seeond-rals  dxamaliit 
quenier  of  Button's.. 


toi?^ 


DUKE  UPON  DUKS. 
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But  cries  as  toon,  "  Dear  Dick,  I  mutt  be  gona, 
Por,  if  I  know  his  U«td,  here's  Addison." 
Uy  Addison  to  Steele,  **  'Tit  time  to  go  :*' 
i'ope  to  the  closet  steps  aside  with  Bowe. 
?oor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon'd  pickle, 
SVn  tits  him  down,  and  writes  to  honest  Tickell. 

Fool !  'tis  in  tain  from  wit  to  wit  to  roam  ; 
Cnow,  sense,  like  charity,  **  begins  at  home." 


DUKE  UPON  DUKE. 

AN   KXCBLLBNT  NIW  BALLAD. 
To  the  tune  of  "  CheirjdiMe." 

This  btlUA  Is  ftiandsd  apon  «  quanel  with  sir  Jobs  Goiss, 
^..M.  P.  for  Olottosktenaire.  and  Nicbolsi  latd  Leehmere, 

Whig  ttatoRnso  of  lonie  eminence,  at  the  time  duneellor  of 
te  duchy  court  of  Lancaster,  which  gave  rise  to  the  title  by 
hich  he  b  here  derignated. 

To  lordlings  proud  I  tune  my  lay. 

Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall ; 
Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say 

That  pride  will  hare  a  fall. 

Now,  that  this  same  it  it  right  tooth 

Full  plainly  doth  appear. 
From  what  befel  John  duke  of  Guiae 

And  Nlc  of  Lancattere. 

When  Richard  Cceur  de  lAtm  reign'd, 

(Which  means  a  lion's  heart,) 
Like  him  his  barons  raged  and  roar'd  ; 

Each  play'd  a  lion's  part. 

A  word  and  blow  was  then  enough : 

Such  honour  did  them  prick. 
If  you  but  tum'd  your  cheek,  a  cuff. 

And  if  your  a—- se,  a  kick. 

Look  in  their  fiuse,  they  tweak'd  your  note ; 

At  every  turn  fell  to't ; 
Come  near,  they  trod  upon  your  toes ; 

They  fought  from  head  to  foot. 

Of  these  the  duke  of  Lancattere 

Stood  paramount  In  pride ; 
He  kick'd,  and  cuff'd,  and  tweak'd,  and  trod 

His  foes,  and  friends  beside. 

Firm  on  bis  front  his  beairer  sate  ; 

So  broad  it  hid  his  chin ; 
For  why  t  he  deem'd  no  man  his  mate, 

And  fear'd  to  tan  his  skin. 

With  Spanish  wool  he  dyed  his  cheek, 

With  essence  oUM  hit  hair ; 

No  men  ciTet^»t  so  tweet,  i 

Nor  could  so  tcratoh  and  tear. 

• 

Ei&rht  tall  he  made  himself  to.  show. 

Though  made  full  short  hj  God  ; 
And  when  all  other  dukes  did  bow. 

This  duke  did  only  nod. 

Yet  courteous,  blithe,  and  dabonnair, 

To  Guise's  duke  was  he : 
Was  ever  such  a  toying  pair  1 

How  could  they  disagree  1 

Oh,  thus  it  was :  he  loved  him  dear. 

And  cast  how  to  requite  him  : 
And  having  no  friend  left  but  this, 

He  deem'd  it  meet  to  fight  him. 

Forthwith  he  drench'd  his  desp'rate  quill, 

And  thus  he  did  indite : 
"  This  eve  at  whisk  ourself  will  play, 

Sir  duke !  be  here  to-night." 

**  Ah  no!  ah  no!"  the  guileleaa  Guiae 

Demurely  did  reply ; 
**  I  cannot  go,  nor  yet  can  stand, 

So  sore  the  gout  have  I." 

VOL.  I. 


The  duke  In  wrath  call'd  lor  hit  tteedt. 

And  fiercely  drove  them  on ; 
Lord !   Lord !  how  rattled  then  thy  ttonet, 
O  kingly  Kensington ! 

All  on  a  trice  he  rush'd  on  Guise, 

Thrust  out  hit  lady  dear : 
He  tweak'd  his  nose,  trod  on  hit  toet, 

And  smote  him  on  the  ear. 

But  mark,  how  'midst  of  victory 

Fate  plays  her  old  dog- trick ! 
Up  leapt  duke  John,  and  knock'd  him  down, 

And  so  down  fell  duke  Nic. 

Alas,  O  Nic !  O  Nic,  alat ! 

Right  did  thy  goitip  call  thee : 
At  who  thould  say,  alas  the  day 

When  John  of  Guise  shall  maul  thee! 

For  on  thee  did  he  clap  his  chair. 

And  on  that  chair  did  sit ; 
And  look'd  as  if  he  meant  therein 

To  do— what  was  not  fit. 

Up  didst  thou  look,  O  woeful  duke ! 

Thy  mouth  yet  durst  not  ope, 
Certm  for  fear  of  finding  there 

A  t — d,  instead  of  trope. 

*<  Lie  there,  thou  caitiff  vile !"  quoth  Guise; 

*'  No  shift  is  here  to  save  thee : 
The  casement  it  is  shut  likewise ; 

Beneath  my  feet  I  have  thee." 

**  If  thou  hast  aught  to  speak,  speak  out." 

Then  Lancastere  did  cry, 
**  Know'st  thou  not  me,  nor  yet  thyself  1 

Who  thou,  and  who  am  1 1 

'*  Know'st  thon  not  me,  who  (God  be  praised  I) 
Have  brawl'd  and  qoarreli'd  more 

Than  all  the  line  of  Laneastere 
That  battled  heretofore  1 

**  In  senates  famed  for  many  a  speech, 
And  (what  some  awe  must  give  ye, 

Though  laid  thus  low  beneath  thy  breech) 
Still  of  the  council  privy ; 

*<  Still  of  the  duchy  chancellor ; 

Durante  life,  I  have  it ; 
And  turn,  as  now  thou  dost  on  me. 

Mine  a — se  on  them  that  gave  it." 

But  now  the  servants  they  rush'd  in ; 

Ajid  duke  Nic  up  leap'd  he ; 
*<  I  will  not  cope  against  such  odds, 

But  Guise !  I'll  fight  with  thee : 

<<  To>morrow  with  thee  will  I  fight 

Under  the  greenwood  tree ;" 
•*  No,  not  to-morrow,  but  to«night," 

Quoth  Guise,  **  I'll  fight  with  thee." 

And  now  the  tun  declining  low 

Bestreak'd  with  blood  the  skies. 
When,  with  hit  sword  at  saddlebow, 

Rode  forth  the  valiant  Guise. 

Full  gently  pranced  he  o'er  the  lawn  ; 

Oft  roll'd  his  eyes  around. 
And  from  the  stirrup  stretch'd  to  find 

Who  was  not  to  be  found. 

Long  brandishM  he  the  blade  in  air, 

Long  look'd  the  field  all  o'er: 
At  length  he  spied  the  merry-men  brown 

And  eke  the  coach  and  four. 

From  out  the  boot  bold  Nicholas 

Ihd  wave  his  wand  so  whitn. 
As  pointing  out  the  gloomy  glade 

Wherein  he  meant  to  fight : 

3i 
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All  in  that  dreadful  hour  to  calm 

Wa*  Lancaatere  to  nee. 
At  if  he  meant  to  take  Uie  air. 

Or  only  take  a  fee : 

And  ao  he  did — ^ibr  to  New-court 

His  rolUng  wheels  did  run ; 
Not  that  he  shunned  the  doubtful  strife, 

But  business  must  be  done. 

Back  in  the  dark,  by  Brompton-park, 
He  tum'd  up  through  the  Gore ; 

So  slunk  to  Camden-house  so  high, 
All  in  his  coach-and-four. 

Meanwhile  duke  Guise  did  fret  and  fume, 

A  sight  it  was  to  see, 
Benumb'd  beneath  the  cTening  dew 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Then,  wet  and  weary,  home  he  ftred. 

Sore  mutt'ring  all  the  Vray, 
**  The  day  I  meet  him,  Nic  shall  rue 

The  cudgel  of  that  day. 

**  Meantime  on  every  pissing-post 
Paste  we  thi»  recreant's  name. 

So  that  each  passer-by  shall  read 
And  piss  against  the  same.' 


f» 


Now  God  presenre  our  gracious  king. 

And  grant  his  nobles  all 
May  learn  this  lesson  from  duke  Nic, 

That  **  pride  will  haTe  a  fidl." 

FRAGMENT  OF  A  SATIRE. 

If  meagre  Gildon  draws  his  Tenal  quill, 

I  wish  the  man  a  dinner,  and  stt  still ; 

If  dreadful  Dennis  raves  in  furious  fret, 

ril  answer  Dennis  when  I  am  in  debt 

'Tis  hunger,  and  not  malice,  makes  them  print ; 

And  who'll  wage  war  with  Bedlam  or  the  Minti 

Should  some  more  sober  critics  come  abroad, 
If  wrong,  I  smile  ;  if  right,  I  kiss  the  rod. 
Pains,  reading,  study,  are  their  just  pretence  ; 
And  all  they  want  is  spirit,  taste,  and  sense. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mite : 
Yet  ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  graced  those  ribalds. 
From  slashing  Bentley  down  to  piddling  Tibalds, 
Who  thinks  he  reads  when  he  but  scans  and  spells ; 
A  word-catcher  that  lives  on  syllables. 
Yet  e'en  this  creature  may  some  notice  claim, 
Wrapp'd  round   and  sanctified  with  Shakspeare's 
Pretty !  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms  [name. 

Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms ! 
The  thing,  we  know,  is  neither  rich  nor  rare, 
And  wonder  how  the  devil  it  got  there. 

Are  others  angry !  I  excuse  them  too : 
Well  may  they  rage ;  I  gave  them  but  their  due. 
Each  man's  true  merit  'tis  not  hard  to  find ; 
But  each  man's  secret  standard  is  his  mind. 
That  casting-weight  pride  adds  to  emptiness. 
This  who  can  gratify  Y  for  who  can  guesa  1 
The  wretch,  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown. 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale*  for  half-a-crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear, 
And  strains  from  hardbound  brains  six  lines  a-year ; 
In  sense  still  wanting,  though  he  lives  on  theft. 
Steals  much,  spends  little^  yet  has  nothing  left. 
Johnson,^  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning, 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning : 
And  he,  whose  fustian's  so  sublimely  bad. 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.*: 

•  AmhroM  Philips  trapilAtetl  iha  •'  I^nUn  Taks:"  a  book 
fonoffkneyandiinaginaUoa.  «-«•»•».    a  dook 

^  Author  of  tlw  "  Victim/'  «nd  "  Cobble  of  Pwitoa." 

•  Veiae  of  Dr.  Bv.  •»»«■•. 


Should  modest  Satire  bid  all  these  traadstc, 
And  own  that  nine  such  poets  make  a  Tate, 
How  would  they  fume,  and  stamp,  and  nsr,  vA 
chafe!  [ufc! 

How  would  they  swear^  not  Ccnouvb'iF  woni 
Peace  to  all  such !  but  were  there  one  wbote  fim 
Apollo  kindled,  and  &ir  Fame  inspires ; 
Bless'd  with  each  talent  and  each  art  to  pUne, 
And  bom  to  write,  convene,  and  live  with  eiie : 
Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone, 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne; 
View  him  with  acomful,  yet  with  fearibl  eje% 
And  hate  for  arts  that  caused  himself  to  rite : 
Damn  vrith  faint  praise,  assent  vrith  dvil  leer, 
And  without  sneering  teach  the  rest  to  sneer: 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  itrike, 
Just  hint  a  fault,  and  hesitate  disfike; 
Alike  reserved  to  blame,  or  to  ooromend, 
A  tim'rous  foe,  and  a  suspicions  friend ; 
Dreading  e'en  fools,  by  flatterers  besieged. 
And  so  obliging,  that  be  ne'er  obliged ; 
Who,  if  two  wits  on  rival  themes  contest, 
Approves  of  each,  but  likea  the  worst  the  bat; 
Like  Cato,  gives  his  little  senate  laws, 
And  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause ; 
While  wits  and  Templars  every  aentcnce  iiiie, 
And  wonder  with  a  fooliah  ftoe  of  praise. 
What  pity.  Heaven !  if  such  a  man  there  be ; 
Who  would  not  weep,  if  Addison  were  be ! 

MAC  EH. 

FIBST   PRINTED    IM    1727. 

Whbn  simple  Macer,^  now  of  high  rcnoim, 
First  sought  a  poef  s  fortune  in  the  town; 
'Twas  all  th*  ambition  his  great  soul  could  feci, 
To  wear  red  stockings,  and  to  dine  with  Stnk 
Some  ends  of  verse  his  betters  might  affordt 
And  gave  the  harmless  fellow  a  good  word. 
Set  up  with  these,  he  ventured  on  the  town. 
And  in  a  borrow'd  play  out-4id  poor  Crowa. 
There  he  stopp'd  short,  nor  since  has  writ  t  tittle. 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  naoat  of  little; 
Like  stunted  hidebound  trees,  that  Just  hvn  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot. 
Now  he  begs  verse,^  and  what  he  gets  comment 
Not  of  the  wits  his  foes,  but  fools  his  frteodi. 

So  some  coarse  country  wench,  almnt  dMtj'i 
Trudges  to  town,  and  first  turns  chambemsid : 
Awkward  and  supple  each  deroir  to  pay, 
She  fiatters  her  good  lady  tvrice  a-day ; 
Thought  wondrous  honest,  though  o^mesa  dffffi< 
And^  strangely  liked  for  her  simplicity : 
In  a* translated  suit  then  tries  the  town. 
With  borrow'd  pins,  and  patches  not  her  ova; 
But  Just  endured  the  winter  she  began. 
And  in  four  months  a  batter'd  harridan. 
Now  nothing's  left  but,  withered,  pale,  and  ibnak 
To  bawd  for  others,  and  go  shares  with  posk. 

SYLVIA,  A  FRAGMENT. 
Stltia  my  heart  in  wondrous  wise  alann'd. 
Awed  without  sense,  and  vrithout  beauty  ebtf**- 
But  some  odd  graces  and  some  flights  •&«  bad, 
Was  Just  not  ugly,  and  was  Just  not  mad : 
Her  tongue  still  ran  on  credit  firom  her  e^ 
Morp  pert  than  vritty,  more  a  wit  than  wise : 
Good-nature,  she  declared  it,  was  her  Kora, 
Though  'twas  by  that  alone  she  could  be  bone: 

•  Tbns  U  originslly  Hood  ia  the  **  Mtmlbifaik".  ^^^jf 
name  wu  afterwarda  alter«d  to  "  AddiMm;"  •  eireaw^J* 
aayt  Mr.  Nkol,  not  aotioed  by  tb»  l«uiwd  commnuton  ip" 
ropo* 

k  daid  to  be  the  cbaraeter  of  Jame*  Moore  Saitb. 

«  He  r«(|uetted  by  public  adveitisemevti  tlw  aid  «  v  "^ 
gmiiouB  to  make  np  a  mlioellaay  lo  17 IS. 
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Afeontlng  •]],  yet  fond  of  a  good  nsoie ; 
A  fool  to  pleMure,  yet  a  tlaTe  to  lame: 
Noir  coy,  and  ttudiouf  in  no  point  to  fall. 
Now  all  agog  for  D  y  at  a  ball : 

Now  deep  in  Taylor,  and  the  Book  of  Marty  re, 
Now  drinking  citron  with  hit  grace  and  Cbartret. 
Men»  lome  to  bntlnets,  some  to  pleasure  take; 
But  every  woman's  in  her  soul  a  rake, 
Frail,  fererish  sex ;  their  fit  now  chiUs,  now  boms ; 
Atheism  and  superstition  rule  by  turns ; 
And  a  mere  heathen  in  the  carnal  parti 
[a  still  a  sad  good  christian  at  her  heart.^ 


IMPROMPTU 

TO   LADY   WINCHILSBA. 

XCMmOHED    BT  WOOM    SATISICAL  YiaSBS    ON   WOMEN 

WITS,   IN  TBB  BAPB  OP  THB  LOCK. 

Tn  Tain  you  boast  poetic  names  of  yore, 
%.nd  cite  those  Sapphoes  we  admire  no  more ; 
Pate  doom'd  the  fiUl  of  erery  female  wit ; 
But  doom'd  it  then,  when  flnt  Ardelia  writ. 
3f  all  ezamplea  by  the  world  confess'd 
[  knew  Ardelia  could  not  quote  the  best ; 
IVho,  like  her  mistress  on  Britannia's  throne, 
Pights  and  subdues  in  quarrels  not  her  own. 
To  write  their  praise  you  but  in  vain  essay ; 
Sr'n  while  you  write,  yon  take  that  praise  away  : 
^ight  to  the  stars  the  sun  does  thus  restore, 
3ut  shines  himself  till  they  are  seen  no  more. 


EPIGRAM. 

i  BISHOP  by  his  neighboun  hated 
Sas  cause  to  wish  himself  translated  i 
)ut  why  ahonld  Hough  desire  translations 
.#oTed  and  eateem'd  by  all  the  nation  t 
f  et,  if  it  be  the  old  man's  case, 
'11  lay  my  life  I  know  the  place: 
ris  where  God  sent  some  that  adore  him, 
Ind  whither  Enoch  went  before  him. 


TO  MRS.  MARTHA  BLOUNT. 

SENT  ON  UKB  BIRTHDAT,  JUNB  ISTH. 

>p  BB  thou  bless'd  with  all  that  Heaven  can  send, 

A>ng  health,  long  youth,  long  pleasure,  and  a  friend  { 

«ot  with  those  toys  the  female  race  admire, 

liches  that  Tex,  and  vanities  that  tire ; 

iot  as  the  world  its  petty  slaves  rewards, 

L  youth  of  frolics,  an  old  age  of  cards ; 

•''air  to  no  purpose,  artful  to  no  end ; 

Toung  without  lovers,  old  without  a  friend ; 

i  fop  their  passion,  but  their  prise  a  sot  i 

ilive,  lidicttlous  ;  and  dead,  foigot! 

Let  joy  or  ease,  let  affluence  or  content, 
md  the  gay  conscience  of  a  life  well  spent, 
:nlm  every  thought,  inspirit  every  grace, 
vlow  in  thy  heart,  and  smile  upon  thy  &ce : 
set  day  improf e  on  dav,  and  year  on  year, 
V'ithout  a  pain,  a  trouble,  or  a  fear; 
'ill  death  unfelt  that  tender  frame  destroy 
n  some  soft  dream  or  ecstacy  of  joy ; 
'eaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb, 
Lnd  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come  I 

SONG. 

r  A  PBBSON  OP  QUAUTT  [tHB  BABL  OF  PKTSBBOBOUaa]. 

SAID  to  my  heart  between  sleeping  and  waking, 
hou  wild  thing,  that  always  art  leaping  or  aching, 
I' hat  black,  brown,  or  fair,  in  what  clime,  in  what 

nation, 
!y  turns  has  not  taught  thee  a  pit-a-pat-ation  t 
■  This  ckarsfetar  was  datined  for  the  then  docheai  of  Ha* 

UtOB. 


Thus  accused,  the  wild  thing  gave  this  sober  reply : 
See  the  heart  without  motion,  though  Celia  pass  by! 
Not  the  beauty  she  has,  or  the  wit  that  ihe  borrows, 
Gives  the  eye  any  joys,  or  the  heart  any  sorrows. 
When  our  Sappho  appears,  she  whose  wit's  so  reflned, 
I  am  forced  to  applaud  with  tbo  rest  of  mankind ; 
Whatever  she  says  Is  with  spirit  and  lire ; 
EveiT  word  I  attend ;  but  I  only  admire. 
Prudentia  as  vainly  would  put  in  her  claim* 
Ever  gasing  on  heaven,  though  man  is  her  aim  : 
'Tis  love,  not  devotion,  that  turns  up  her  eyes : 
Those  itan  of  this  world  are  too  good  for  the  skies. 
But  Chloe  so  livelv,  so  easy,  so  fair. 
Her  wit  so  genteel,  without  art,  without  care ; 
When  she  comes  in  my  way,  the  motion,  the  pain. 
The  leapings,  the  achings,  return  all  again. 
O  wonderful  creature  1  a  woman  of  reason ! 
Never  grave  out  of  pride,  never  gay  out  of  season  I 
When  so  easy  to  guess  who  this  angel  should  be. 
Would  one  think  Mis,  Uowaid  ne'er  dream'd  it 
was  she  1 


BALLAD. 
Op  all  the  girls  that  e'er  were  seen. 

There's  none  so  fine  as  Nelly, 
For  charming  free,  and  shape,  and  mien. 

And  what's  not  fit  to  tell  ye : 
Oh !  the  turned  neck,  and  smooth  white  skin 

Of  lovely  dearest  Nelly  t 
For  many  a  awain  it  well  had  been. 

Had  she  ne'er  pass'd  by  CalaL 

For  when  as  Nelly  came  to  Fianee, 

(Invited  by  her  cousins,) 
Across  the  Thuileries  each  glance 

Kill'd  Frenchmen  by  whole  doaens  s 
The  king,  as  he  at  dinner  sat, 

Did  beckon  to  his  hussar. 
And  bid  him  bring  his  tabby  cat 

For  charming  iTell  to  buss  her. 

The  ladies  were  with  rage- provoked. 

To  see  her  so  respected : 
The  men  look*d  arch,  as  Nelly  stroked, 

And  puss  her  tail  erected. 
But  not  a  man  did  look  employ. 

Except  on  pretty  Nelly, 
Then  said  the  duke  th  VUleroy, 

Ah  /  qu'eU$  $it  himjolU* 

But  who's  that  grave  philosopher. 

That  carefully  looks  at  her  1 
By  his  concern  it  should  appear 

The  fair  one  is  his  daughter. 
Mm  fo^  !  (quoth  then  a  courtier  sly,) 

He  on  his  child  does  leer  too  ; 
I  wish  he  has  no  mind  to  try 

What  some  papas  wlU  here  do. 

The  courtiera  all  with  one  accord 

Broke  out  in  Nelly's  praises. 
Admired  her  ruse  and  ^i  aanMfard^ 

(Which  are  your  terme9  Fran^oUet)^ 
Then  might  you  see  a  painted  ring 

Of  dames  that  stood  by  Nelly : 
She,  like  the  pride  of  all  the  spring, 

And  they  Uke  JUun  de  palaia. 

In  Marlins  gardens  and  St.  Clou 

I  saw  this  charming  Nelly, 
Where  shameless  nymphs,  exposed  to  view. 

Stand  naked  in  each  alley : 
But  Venus  had  a  brasep  face, 

Both  at  Versailles  and  Meudon, 
Or  else  she  had  reslgn'd  her  place. 

And  left  the  stone  she  stood  on. 

SB? 
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Were  Nelly's  figure  momited  there, 

'Twould  put  doTni  all  th*  Italian : 
Lord !  hoir  those  foreigners  would  stare ! 

But  I  should  turn  Pygmalion : 
For,  spite  of  lips,  and  eyes,  and  mien, 

Me  nothing  can  delight  so, 
As  does  that  part  that  lies  between 

Her  left  toe  and  her  right  toe. 


ODE  FOR  MUSIC.     ON  THE  LONGITUDE. 

RECITATIYO. 

The  longitude  mlss'd  on 
By  wicked  Will  Whiston  ; 
And  not  better  hit  on 
By  good  master  Ditton. 

BITOBNELLO. 

So  Ditton  and  Whiston 
May  both  be  bep-st  on  ; 
And  Whiston  and  Ditton 
May  both  be  besh-t  on. 

Sing  Ditton,  And  Whiston, 

Besh-t  on ;  Bep-st  on. 

Sing  Ditton  and  WhUton, 
And  Whiston  and  Ditton, 

Besh-t  and  bep-st  on, 
Bep-st  and  beah-t  on. 

Da  Capo. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  THE    FBUOS   ABOUT  UAKDBL  AND  BONONCINI. 

Stbanob  !    all  this  difference  should  be 
•Twixt  Tweedle-DUK  and  Tweedle-DBE ! 


ON  MRS.  TOFTS, 

A  CBLEBBATEO  OPBBA-SINGEB. 

So  bright  is  thy  beauty,  so  charming  thy  song, 
As  had  drawn  both  the  beasts  and  their  Orpheus 
But  such  is  thy  aTarice,  and  such  is  thy  pride,  [along ; 
That  the  beasts  must  hare  starred  and  the  poet  have 
died.  ^ 


TWO  OR  THREE ; 

OB,   A  BECEIFT  TO  MAKE  A  CUCKOLD. 

Two  or  three  Tisits,  and  two  or  three  bows. 
Two  or  three  civil  things,  two  or  three  vows, 
Two  or  three  kisses,  with  two  or  three  sighs, 
Two  or  three  Jesuses  and  Let-me-dies, 
Two  or  three  squeezes,  or  two  or  three  towzes. 
With  two  or  three  thousand  pound  lost  at  their  houses 
Can  never  fail  cuckolding  two  or  three  spouses. 


EPIGRAM 

IN   A  MAID  OF  HONOUK'S   PRAYEK-BOOK. 

When  Israel's  daughters  moum'd  their  past  offences 
They  dealt  in  sackcloth,  and  tum'd  cinder- wenches- 
But  Richmond's  fan-  ones  never  spoil  their  locks  •    * 
They  use  white  powder  and  wear  Holland  smocks 
O  comely  church  !  where  females  find  clean  linen 
As  decent  to  repent  in  as  to  sin  in. 


THE  BALANCE  OF  EUROPE. 
Now  Europe  balanced,  neither  side  prevails ; 
For  nothing's  left  in  either  of  the  scales. 


A  PANEGYRICAL  EPISTLE 

TO  MB.  THOMAS  SNOW,  GOLDSMITH,  NBAB  mrU-Ui; 
Oocaaioned  by  his  baying  and  selling  die  liMrd  8«lk  ta 
■ubM:ri|itioiis.  taken  in  by  the  dincton  aft  IMS  y** Mt» 
Disdain  not.  Snow,  my  humble  verse  to  hssr, 
Stick  tiby  black  pen  awhile  behind  thy  ear. 
Whether  thy  counter  shine  with  sums  untold, 
And  thy  wide-grasping  hand  grows  Wack  wilh  g«M; 
Whether  thy  mien  erect,  and  sable  locks. 
In  crowds  of  brokers  overawe  the  stocks; 
Suspend  the  worldly  business  of  the  dsy, 
And,  to  enrich  thy  mind,  attend  my  lay. 

O  thou,  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 
The  South  Sea  rocks  and  shelves  whew  thoami 

drown'd  t 
When  credit  sunk,  and  commerce  gasping  Uy, 
Thou  stood'st ;  no  bill  was  sent  unpaid  swty. 
When  not  a  guinea  chink'd  on  Martm's*  bcwa, 
And  Atwill's^  self  was  drain  d  of  all  his  hoards, 
Thou  stood'st ;  an  Indian  king  in  sixe  and  hoe! 
Thy  unexhausted  shop  was  our  Peru. 

Why  did  'Change-alley  waste  thy  preciow  boors 
Among  the  fools  who  gaped  for  golden  showen! 
No  wonder  if  we  find  some  poets  there. 
Who  live  on  fancy  and  can  feed  on  air ; 
No  wonder  they  were  caught  by  South  Sea  icbos*. 
Who  ne'er  enjoy'd  a  guinea  but  in  dreams; 
No  wonder  they  their  third  subscriptions  soU 
For  millions  of  imaginary  gold ; 
No  wonder  that  their  frncies  wild  can  frsme 
Strange  reasons  that  a  thing  is  still  the  same, 
Though  changed  throughout  in  substance  and  s 

name. 
But  you  (whose  judgment  scorns  poetic  flighti) 
With  contracts  famish  boys  for  paper  kites. 

Let  vulture  Hopkins  stretch  his  nasty  throat. 
Who  ruins  thousands  for  a  single  groat : 
I  know  thou  scom'st  his  mean,  his  sordid  mind; 
Nor  vrith  ideal  debts  would'st  plague  msokiai 
Madmen  alone  their  empty  dreams  pnzsoe, 
And  still  believe  the  fleeting  Tiaion  true ; 
They  sell  the  treasures  which  their  slmnben  g«t, 
Then  wake,  and  fancy  ail  the  worid  in  debt. 
If  to  instruct  thee  all  my  reasons  fail, 
Tet  be  diverted  by  this  moral  tale. 

Though  famed  Moorfields  extends  a  spadoiBRft. 
Where  mortals  of  exalted  wit  retreat; 
Where,  wrapp'd  in  contemplation  and  in  straw, 
The  wiser  few  from  the  mad  vrorld  withdraw, 
There  in  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt. 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt : 
His  sideboard  glitter'd  with  imagined  pUte, 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate. 

As  on  a  time  he  pass'd  the  vacant  boon 
In  raisuig  piles  of  straw  and  twisted  bower», 
A  poet  enter'd,  of  the  neighbouring  cell. 
And  with  flx'd  eye  observed  the  structure  '^^^'^ 
A  sharpen'd  skewer  'cross  his  bare  sbooldew  boaM 
A  tatter'd  rug,  which  dragg'd  upon  the  ground. 
The  banker  cried,  **  Behold  my  castle  walls, 
My  statues,  gardens,  fountains,  and  csnali, 
With  land  of  more  than  twenty  acres  roundly 
All  these  I  sell  thee  for  ten  thousand  poand. 
The  bard  with  wonder  the  cheap  purdisse  nv 
So  sign'd  the  contract  (as  ordains  the  law). 

•  In  the  year  1710  th«  South  Sea  compaay.  »»dw^Fj*J 
of  paying  the  pabllc  debt,  obUined  an  art  of  P*""?^^. 
enlarging  their  capital  by  taking  into  it  all  the  i»^f.^Z 
lion  incurred  before  the  year  1716,  amoontiiw  •>  ^^^^^ 
Phit  of  this  sum  was  aiibacribed  into  their  eapMl  •*  **^; 
aeriptiona ;  the  first  at  300/.  peroeut..  the aeeoad  at *^r\ 
third  at  inoo/.  duch  was  the  infktuation  of  tht  ha»w"!^ 
aubacriptiooa  ware  bought  and  sold  at  exofhiiaat  Ff«|>»^ 
80  that  100/.  South  Sea  atoek.  aubecribeti  at  lOW..  «•"' 
for  ISOO/.  in  Exchange-alley. 

^  Names  of  eminent  golikmiths. 


BALLAD  ON  QUADRILLE— MOLLT  MOG. 
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The  banker^  bnin  wu  cool'd ;  the  miit  grevt  cleir ; 
The  Yuioiiaiy  scene  wts  lost  in  air. 
He  now  the  Tuiieh'd  prospect  understood. 
And  ietr'd  the  fiyicied  bargmin  wm  not  g^ood ; 
Yet  loth  the  sum  entire  should  be  destroyed, 
**  Gire  me  a  penny,  and  thy  contract  s  Toid.'* 
The  startled  bard  with  eye  indignant  frown'd ; 
*'  Shall  I,  ye  gods,"  he  crie%  *'my  debts  compoundl" 
So  saying,  from  his  rug  the  skewer  he  takes. 
And  on  Uie  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes ; 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground ; 
**  There,  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound." ^ 


A  BALLAD  ON  QU /HDRILLE.^^ 

WRITTEN   BY   MR.   CONOREVB. 
I. 

When  as  Corruption  hence  did  go, 

And  left  the  nation  free ; 
When  Ay  said  Ay,  and  No  said  No, 

Without  a  place  or  fee ; 
Then  Satan,  thinking  things  went  ill. 
Sent  forth  his  spirit  call'd  Quadrille, 

Quadrille,  Quadrille,  &c. 

II. 
Kings,  queens,  and  knares  made  up  his  pack, 

And  four  fair  suits  he  wore ; 
His  troops  they  are  with  red  and  black 

All  blotch'd  and  spotted  o'«r ; 
And  every  house,  go  where  you  will, 
Is  haunted  by  the  imp  Quadrille,  Ac. 

III. 

Sure  cards  he  has  for  eTer}'thtng, 
Which  well  court-cards  they  name ; 

And  statesman-like,  calls  in  the  king, 
To  help  out  a  bad  game  ; 

But  if  the  parties  manage  ill. 

The  king  is  forced  to  loose  CodUle,  &c. 

IV. 

When  two  and  two  were  met  of  old, 
Though  they  ne'er  meant  to  marrv. 

They  were  in  Cupid's  books  enroll'd. 
And  caird  a  party  quarrre : 

But  now,  meet  when  and  where  you  will, 

A  party  quarrfe  is  Quadrille,  &c. 

V. 

The  commoner,  and  knight,  the  peer, 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  fame. 
Leave  to  their  wives  the  only  care. 

To  propagate  their  name ; 
And  well  that  duty  they  fulfil 
When  the  good  husband's  at  Quadrille,  &c. 

VI. 

Wlien  patients  lie  in  piteous  case. 

In  comes  th*  apothecary ; 
And  to  the  doctor  cries  alas ! 

Non  debet  quadriUare, 
The  patient  dies  without  a  pill, 
For  why  t  the  doctor's  at  Quadrille,  ftc. 

VII. 
Should  France  and  Spain  again  grow  loud. 

The  Muscovite  grow  louder, 
Britain,  to  curb  her  neighbours  proud, 

Would  want  both  ball  and  powder ; 
Must  vrant  both  sword  and  gun  to  kill : 
Tot  whyl  the  general's  at  Quadrille,  dtc. 

•  ChariM  II..  having  borrowed  a  eomidenble  ittni,  gave 
tAlll««  ••  a  wcurity  for  the  repayment;  but  soon  after  ehattiBg 
ap  tb«  tftxcheqaer,  these  talUee  were  ae  noeh  leduoed  fton 
LlMir  oriffiBal  valae  ae  the  Sooth  Sea  bed  exceeded  it. 

b  On  tAe  saMeot  of  this  baUed.  ne  a  letter  from  Dr.  Arbuth- 
to  daaa  Swift,  dated  November  •«  ITSS. 


VIII. 

The  king  of  late  drew  forth  his  sword, 
(Thank  Ood  'twas  not  in  wrath,) 

And  made  of  many  a  'squire  and  lord 
An  unwash'd  knight  of  Bath : 

What  are  their  feats  of  arms  and  skill  Y 

They're  but  nine  parties  at  Quadrille,  ftc, 

IX. 
A  party  late  at  Cambray  met. 

Which  drew  all  Europe's  ^ei; 
*Twas  call'd  in  Postboy  and  Gasette 

The  Quadruple  Allies ; 
But  somebody  took  something  ill. 
So  broke  this  party  at  QuadrUle,  Ac. 

X. 

And  now,  God  save  this  noble  realm. 

And  God  save  eke  Hanover ; 
And  God  save  those  who  hold  the  helm 

When  as  the  king  goes  over : 
But  let  the  king  go  where  he  will. 
His  subjects  must  play  at  Quadrille, 

QuadrUle,  Quadrille,  ftc. 


MOLLY  MOG ; 

OR,  THE  FAIlt  MAID   OP  THB   INN. 

(The  Roie  Im.  Oekinghsm.  Berkshire.} 
Says  my  uncle,  I  pray  you  discover 

What  hath  been  the  cause  of  your  woes. 
Why  you  pine  and  you  whine  like  a  lover  1 — 

I've  seen  Molly  Mog  of  the  Rose. 

0  nephew !  your  grief  is  but  folly ; 
In  town  you  may  find  better  prog : 

Half-a-crown  there  will  get  you  a  Molly, 
A  Molly  much  better  Uian  Mog. 

1  know  that  by  vHts  'tis  recited. 
That  women  at  best  are  a  clog : 

But  I'm  not  so  easily  frighted 
From  loving  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

The  schoolboy's  delight  is  a  play-day , 

The  scholmaster'sjoy  is  to  flog; 
The  milkmaid's  delight  is  on  Mav-day  ; 

But  mine  is  on  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Will-o'-wisp  leaves  the  traveller  a-gadding 
Through  ditch  and  through  quagmire  and  bog ; 

But  no  light  can  set  me  a  madding, 
Like  the  eyes  of  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

For  guineas  in  other  men^s  breeches 
Tour  gamesters  vrill  palm  and  will  cog : 

But  I  envy  them  none  of  their  riches. 
So  I  may  win  sweet  MoUy  Mog. 

The  heart,  when  half-wounded,  is  changing, 
It  here  and  there  leaps  like  a  fit>g : 

But  my  heart  can  never  be  ranging, 
Tib  so  fix'd  upon  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Who  follows  all  ladies  of  pleasure. 

In  pleasure  is  thought  but  a  hog ; 
All  the  sex  cannot  give  so  good  measure 

Of  Joys  as  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

I  feel  Fm  in  love  to  distraction. 

My  senses  all  lost  in  a  foff ; 
And  nothing  can  give  satismction 

But  thinking  of  sweet  MoUy  Mog. 

A  letter  when  I  am  inditing. 

Comes  Cupid,  and  gives  me  a  jog ; 

And  I  fill  all  the  paper  with  writing 
Of  nothing  but  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

If  I  would  not  give  up  the  three  Graces, 
I  wish  I  were  hang'd  like  -  '*'''- 
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And  at  court  all  the  drtwing-room  fiieea, 
For  a  glance  of  my  fweet  M0U7  Mog* 

Those  iaces  want  nature  and  tpirit, 

And  seem  ai  cut  out  of  a  log : 
Juno,  Venus,  and  Fallas's  merit 

Unite  in  my  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

Those  who  toast  all  the  family  royal 

In  bumpers  of  hogan  and  nog 
HaTe  hearts  not  more  true  or  more  loyal 

Than  mine  to  my  sweet  MoUy  Mog. 

Were  Virgil  alive  with  his  PhiUis, 

And  writing  another  eclogue, 
Both  his  PhiUis  and  &ir  AmarylUs 

He'd  giTe  up  for  sweet  Molly  Mog. 

When  she  smiles  on  each  guest,  like  her  liquor. 

Then  jealousy  sets  me  agog ; 
To  be  sure  she's  a  bit  for  the  ricar. 

And  so  I  shall  lose  Molly  Mog. 

A  NEW  SONG  OF  NEW  SIMILES. 

Mt  passion  is  as  mustard  strong; 

I  sit  all  sober  sad. 
Drunk  as  a  piper  all  day  long. 

Or  like  a  March  hare  mad. 

Bound  as  a  hoop  the  bumpers  flow ; 

I  drink,  yet  can't  forget  her ; 
For,  though  as  drunk  as  David's  sow, 

I  love  her  still  the  better. 

Pert  as  a  pearmonger  I'd  be. 

If  MoUy  were  but  kind ; 
Cool  as  a  cucumber  could  see 

The  rest  of  womankind. 

Like  a  stuck  pig  I  gaping  stare. 

And  eye  her  o'er  and  o'er; 
Lean  as  a  rake  with  sighs  and  care. 

Sleek  as  a  mouse  before. 

Plump  as  a  partridge  was  I  known, 

And  soft  as  silk  my  skin  ; 
My  cheeks  as  fat  as  butter  grown. 

But  as  a  groat  now  thin ! 

I,  melancholy  as  a  cat, 

Am  kept  away  to  weep  ; 
But  she,  insensible  of  that, 

Sound  as  a  top  can  sleep. 

Hard  is  her  heart  as  flint  or  stone ; 

She  laughs  to  see  me  pale ; 
And  merry  as  a  grig  is  grown. 

And  brisk  as  bottled  sde. 

The  god  of  lore,  at  her  approach, 

Is  busy  as  a  bee ! 
Hearts  sound  as  any  bell  or  roach 

Are  smit,  and  sigh  like  me. 

Ah  me  I  as  thick  as  hops  or  hail, 
The  fine  men  crowd  about  her : 

But  soon  as  dead  as  a  door*naiI 
Shall  I  be,  if  without  her. 

Straight  as  my  leg  her  shape  appears ; 

O  were  we  join'd  together! 
My  heart  would  be  scotfree  from  cares, 

And  lighter  than  a  feather. 

As  fine  as  fivepence  is  her  mien ; 

No  drum  was  exer  tighter ; 
Her  glance  is  as  the  rasor  keen, 

And  not  the  sun  is  brighter. 

As  soft  as  pap  her  kisses  are, 

Methinks  I  taste  them  yet ; 
Brown  as  a  berry  is  her  hair. 

Her  eyes  as  black  as  jet. 


As  smooth  as  glass,  as  white  as  curds, 

Her  pretty  hand  invites ; 
Sharp  as  a  needle  are  her  words ; 

Her  wit  like  pepper  bites. 

Brisk  as  a  body-louse  she  trips. 

Clean  as  a  penny  dress'd ; 
Sweet  as  a  rose  her  breath  and  lips. 

Bound  as  the  globe  her  breast. 

Full  as  an  egg  was  I  with  glee« 

And  happy  as  a  king: 
Good  Lord !  how  all  men  envied  me ! 

She  loved  like  anything. 

But,  &lse  as  hell,  she,  like  the  wind. 
Changed  as  her  sex  must  do ; 

Though  seeming  as  the  turtle  kind. 
And  like  the  Gospel  true. 

If  I  and  Molly  could  agree. 
Let  who  would  take  Peru, 

Great  as  an  emp'ror  should  I  be. 
And  richer  than  a  Jew. 

Till  you  grow  tender  as  a  chick, 

I'm  dull  as  any  post : 
Let  us  like  burs  together  stick. 

And  warm  as  any  tcNut. 

You'll  know  me  truer  than  a  die* 
And  wish  me  better  sped, 

Flat  as  a  flounder  when  I  lie. 
And  as  a  herring  dead. 

Sure  as  a  gto  she'll  drop  a  tear. 
And  sigh,  perhaps,  and  wish. 

When  I  am  rotten  as  as  a  pear. 
And  mute  as  any  fish. 


NEWGATE'S  GABLAND. 

Being  a  naw  ballsdr  ihowlng  bow  Mr.  Jsoalbas  VSfi 
thioak  WM  cut  from  ear  to  ear  wvh  a  peakBtfb  bv  Mr.  Bbki. 
aliat  BlneikiB.  the  bold  hishwayaaB.  aa  te  Hood  at  kit  tnil 
at  the  Old  Bailey.    i7tS. 

To  Ihe  tone  of  **  Tke  CMpoaew" 
L 
Tb  gallants  of  Newgate,  whose  flnffen  are  nice 
In  diving  in  pockets  or  cogging  of  dice ; 
Te  sharpers  so  rich  who  can  buy  off  the  noose, 
Ye  honester  poor  rogues  who  die  in  your  sheet ; 

Attend  and  draw  near. 

Good  news  ye  shAll  hear. 
How  Jonathan's  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  car, 
How  Blueskin*B  sharp  penknife  hathsetyooitetie, 
And  every  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  pkase. 

n. 

When  to  the  Old  Bailey  this  Blueskin  wis  led, 
He  held  up  his  hand:  his  indictment  was  resd ; 
Loud  rattled  his  chains ;  near  him  Jonathan  stood : 
For  full  forty  pounds  was  the  price  of  hk  blood. 

Then  hopeless  of  life. 

He  drew  his  penknife. 
And  made  a  sad  widow  of  Jonathan's  wife. 
But  forty  pounds  paid  her  her  grief  shall  appctif, 
And  every  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  please. 

IIL 

Some  say  there  are  courtiers  of  highest  renown. 
Who  steal  the  king's  gold,  and  leave  him  buta  cro«i>; 
Some  say  there  are  peers  and  parlitment'mcn, 
Who  meet  once  a>year  to  rob  courtiers  again. 

Let  them  aU  take  tiieir  swing. 

To  pillsge  the  king. 
And  get  a  blue  ribbon  instead  of  a  atring. 
Now  Blueskin's  sharp  pei^nife  hath  setyoaales*^ 
And  every  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  pleaie. 
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IV. 

Cnaret  ofold,  to  hide  guOk  by  their  cunning  inven- 

tioni, 
^all'd  briberies  gnnti,  and  plain  robberiet  pensions ; 
*hy«icians  tnd  lawyers  (who  take  their  degrees 
To  be  learned  rogues)  called  their  pilfering  fees. 

Since  this  happy  day 

Now  ere ry  man  may 
tob  (as  safe  as  in  ofBce)  upon  the  highway, 
'or  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease, 
Lnd  eTery  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  please. 

V. 

lome  cheat  in  the  customs,  some  rob  the  excise ; 
)ot  he  who  robs  both  is  esteemed  most  wise, 
'hurchwardens,  too  prudent  to  hazard  the  halter, 
i»  yet  only  venture  to  steal  from  the  altar. 

But  now,  to  get  gold. 

They  may  be  more  bold, 
Lnd  rob  on  the  highway,  since  Jonathan's  cold, 
"or  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease, 
Lnd  every  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  please. 

VI. 

lome  by  public  revenues,  which  paas'd  through  their 

hands, 
lave  purchased  clean  houses  and  bought  dirty  lands : 
lome  to  steal  from  a  charity  think  it  no  sin, 
IThich  at  home  (says  the  proverb)  does  always  begin. 

But  if  ever  you  be 

Astign'd  a  trustee, 
Treat  not  orphans  like  masters  of  the  chancery, 
lot  take  the  highway,  and  more  honestly  seise ; 
'or  every  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  please. 

VII. 
Hiat  a  pother  has  here  been  with  Wood  and  his  brass, 
Hio  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass ! 
*he  patent  is  good,  and  the  precedent's  old, 
'or  Diomede  changed  his  copper  for  gold  : 

But,  if  Ireland  despise 

The  new  halfpennies, 
Tith  more  safety  to  rob  on  the  road  I  advise, 
or  Blueskin's  sharp  penknife  hath  set  you  at  ease, 
Lod  every  man  round  me  may  rob  if  he  please. 

STREPHON  AND  FLAVIA. 
With  every  lady  in  the  land 

Soft  Strephon  kept  a  pother ; 
One  year  he  languish'd  for  one  hand. 

And  next  year  for  the  other. 
Tet,  when  his  love  the  shepherd  told 

To  Flavia  fair  and  coy. 
Reserved,  demure,  than  snow  more  cold. 

She  scom'd  the  gentle  boy. 

Late  at  a  ball  he  own*d  his  pain ; 

She  blush'd,  and  frown'd,  and  swore, 
With  all  the  marks  of  high  disdain, 

She*d  never  hear  him  more. 
The  swain  persisted  still  to  pray. 

The  nymph  still  to  deny ; 
At  last  she  vow'd  she  wonld  not  stay ; 

He  swore  she  should  not  fly. 
£nraged,  she  call'd  her  footman  straight. 

And  rush'd  from  out  the  room  ; 
Drove  to  her  lodging,  lock'd  the  gate. 

And  lay  with  Ralph  at  home. 

THE  QUIDNUNCKIS : 

h.    TALK  OCCASIONBO   BY   TUB  OXATH  OF   TUB  DUKB 
SEQENT   or    FBANCB. 

[ow  vain  are  mortal  man's  endeavours! 
Said,  at  dame  Elleot's,^  master  Travers.) 

•  Ooflbehoue  near  St.  Jums's. 


Good  Orieau  dead!  in  trath  'tis  hard: 

O I  may  all  statesmen  die  prepar'd  1 

I  do  foresee  (and  for  foreseeing 

He  equals  any  man  in  being) 

The  army  ne'er  can  be  disbanded. 

— rwish  the  king  were  safelv  landed. 

Ah,  friends !  great  changes  threat  the  land ! 

All  France  and  England  at  a  stand: 

There's  Meroweis— marii!  strange  work! 

And  there's  the  ciar,  and  there's  the  Turk— 

The  pope ^An  India  merchant  by 

Cut  short  the  speech  with  this  reply : 
All  at  a  standi  you  see  great  changesi 
Ah,  sir!  you  never  saw  the  Ganges : 
There  dwells  the  nation  of  Quidnunckis 
(So  Monomotapa  calls  monkeys) : 
On  either  bank,  from  bough  to  bough, 
They  meet  and  chat  (as  we  may  now^; 
Whispers  go  round,  they  grin,  they  shrug ; 
They  bow,  they  snari,  they  scratch,  they  hug: 
And,  Just  as  chance  or  whim  provoke  them. 
They  eittier  bite  their  friends  or  stroke  them. 

There  have  I  seen  some  active  prig. 
To  show  his  parU,  bestride  a  twig ; 

Lord !  how  the  chatt'ring  tribe  admire! 

Not  that  he's  wiser,  but  he's  higher ; 

All  long  to  try  the  vent'rons  thing 

(For  power  is  but  to  have  one's  swing). 

From  side  to  side  he  springs,  he  spurns. 

And  bangs  his  foes  and  friends  by  turns. 

Thus,  as  in  giddy  freaks  he  bounces. 

Crack  goes  the  twig,  and  in  he  flounces : 

Down  the  swift  stream  the  wretch  is  borne ! 

Never,  ah  never,  to  return ! 
Z ds !  what  a  fall  had  our  dear  brother! 

*<  Morbhu  /"  cries  one ;  and  **  damme,"  t'other. 

The  nation  gives  a  gen'ral  screech ; 

None  cocks  his  tail,  none  claws  his  breech  ; 

Each  trembles  for  the  public  weal. 

And  for  a  while  forgeU  to  steal. 
A  while  all  eyes,  intent  and  steady. 

Pursue  him  whirling  down  the  eddy  : 

But,  out  of  mind  when  out  of  view. 

Some  other  mounts  the  twig  anew ; 

And  bus'ness,  on  each  monkey  shore. 

Runs  the  same  track  it  ran  before. 


THE  LAMENTATION  OF  GLUMDALCUTCH 

POB   THE  LOSS   OF   OBILOXIO.       A   PASTOBAL. 
Vaam  writM  to  Swift  that  the  boolusller  wblied  to  priat 

SSelV"  bnt  he  «rfb«d  his  .enaMoa.  ss  not  Ukiag^Mi 

much.    He  awnUons  <»«"»»^*2T  TJ7"  il??  •aiB!*JI 
OulUm.  which  do  not  nppear.-See  hU  letter  to  Swlfl,  Wh 

Much.  nS6. 

SooM  as  GlumdalcUtch  miss'd  her  pleasing  care. 
She  wept,  she  blubber'd,  and  she  tore  her  hair ; 
No  British  miss  sincerer  grief  has  known. 
Her  squirrel  missing,  or  her  sparrow  flown. 
She  furl'd  her  sampler,  and  haul'd  in  her  thread. 
And  stuck  her  needle  ioto  Grildrig's  bed : 
Then  spread  her  hands,  and  with  a  bounce  let  lUl 
Her  baby,  like  the  giant  in  GuUdhall. 
In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  rosrs,  and  now. 
She  gently  whimpers  Uke  a  lowing  cow : 
Yet  lovely  in  her  sorrow  still  appears :  , 

Her  locks  dishevell'd  and  her  flood  of  tears 
Seem  like  the  lofty  bam  of  some  rich  swain. 
When  from  the  thatch  drips  fast  a  show'r  of  rain. 
In  vain  she  search'd  each  cranny  of  the  boose. 
Each  gaping  chink,  impervioua  to  a  mouse* 
"  Was  it  for  this,"  she  cried,  •*  with  daUy  care 
Within  thy  reach  I  set  the  vinegar. 
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And  fill'd  the  cruet  with  the  acid  tide, 

While  pepper-water  worms  thy  bait  aupplied ; 

Where  twined  the  silver  eel  around  thy  hook. 

And  all  the  little  monsters  of  the  brook ! 

Sure  in  that  lake  he  dropp'd  ;  mj  Grilly's  drown'd  !'* 

She  dragg'd  the  cruet,  but  no  Orildri^  found. 

**yain  is  thy  courage,  Grilly,  yain  thy  boast  1 
But  little  creatures  enterprise  the  most. 
Trembling  I'yc  seen  thee  dare  the  kitten's  paw, 
Nay,  mix  with  children,  as  they  play'd  at  taw, 
Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew ; 
Marbles  to  them,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you ! 

*•  Why  did  I  trust  thee  with  that  giddy  youth  t 
Who  from  a  page  can  ever  learn  the  truth  Y 
Versed  in  court  tricks,  the  money-loving  boy 
To  some  lord's  daughter  sold  the  living  toy. 
Or  rent  him  limb  from  limb  in  cruel  play, 
As  children  tear  the  wings  of  flies  away. 
From  place  to  place  o'er  Brobdingnag  TU  roam. 
Ah !  never  will  return,  or  bring  thee  home. 
But  who  hath  eyes  to  trace  the  passing  wind  1 
How  then  thy  fairy  footsteps  can  I  And  1 
Dost  thou  bewilder'd  wander  all  alone 
In  the  green  thicket  of  a  mossy  stone : 
Or,  tumbled  from  the  toadstool's  slipp'ry  round, 
Perhaps,  all  maim'd,  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground  1 
Dost  thou,  embosom'd  in  the  lovely  rose, 
Or,  sunk  within  the  peach's  down,  repose  1 
Within  the  kingcup  if  thy  limbs  are  spread, 
Or  in  the  golden  cowslip's  velvet  head, 
O  show  me,  Flora,  'midst  those  sweets,  the  flow'r 
Where  sleeps  my  Grildrig  in  his  fragrant  bow'r ! 

**  But  ah !  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females  and  on  little  loves ; 
Thy  pigmy  children,  and  thy  tiny  spouse. 
The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house. 
Doors,  windows,  chimneys,  and  the  spacious  rooms 
Equal  in  sise  to  cells  of  honeycombs : 
Hast  thou  for  these  now  ventured  from  the  shore. 
Thy  bark  a  bean-shell  and  a  straw  thine  oar  1 
Or  in  thy  box  now  bounding  on  the  main. 
Shall  I  ne'er  bear  thyself  and  house  again  1 
And  shall  I  set  thee  on  my  hand  no  more, 
To  see  thee  leap  the  lines,  and  traverse  o'er 
My  spacious  palm ;  of  stature  scarce  a  span. 
Mimic  the  actions  of  a  real  man  1 
No  more  behold  thee  turn  my  watch's  key, 
As  seamen  at  a  capstan  anchors  weigh  1 
How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 
A  dish  of  tea,  like  mllkpail,  on  thy  head  I 
How  chase  the  mite  that  bore  thy  cheese  away, 
And  keep  the  rolling  maggot  at  a  bay  !'* 

She  said ;  but  broken  accents  stopp'd  her  voice* 
Soft  as  a  speaking-trumpet's  mellow  noise : 
She  sobb*d  a  storm,  and  wiped  her  flowing  eyes. 
Which  seem'd  like  two  broad  suns  in  misty  skies. 
O  squander  not  thy  grief!  those  tears  command 
To  weep  upon  our  cod  in  Newfoundland : 
The  plenteous  pickle  shall  preserve  the  fish, 
And  Europe  taste  thy  sorrows  in  a  dish« 


MART  GULLIVER  TO  CAPTAIN  LEMUEL 

GULLIVER. 

AROUMENT. 

Thk  catyfenin  Mine  time  after  hie  ratnra  behig  retired  to  Mr- 
Sympeon'i  in  the  country,  Mr*.  OalliTer.  apprehending  from 
hu  late  behavionr  some  estrangement  of  his  affectiona,  writes 
him  the  following  expostulating,  soothing,  and  tenderly  com- 
l»lainiiig  epivtle. 

Welcome,  thrice  welcome  to  thy  native  place ! 

— What,  touch  me  not  1  what,  shun  a  wife's  embracel 

Have  I  for  this  thy  tedious  absence  borne, 

An<i  «vaked,  and  wish'd  whole  nights  for  thy  return  Y 


In  five  long  years,  I  took  no  second  spouie; 
What  Bedriff  wife  so  long  hath  kept  her  vows) 
Your  eyes,  your  nose,  inconstancy  betray ; 
Your  nose  you  stop,  your  eyes  you  tum  away. 
'Tis  said,  that  thou  should'st  **  cleave  unto  thy  wife;" 
Once  thou  didst  cleave,  and  I  could  cleave  for  life. 
Hear,  and  relent !  hark,  bow  thy  children  mou! 
Be  kind  at  least  to  these ;  they  are  thy  own: 
Be  bold,  and  count  them  all ;  secure  to  find 
The  honest  number  that  you  left  behind. 

See  how  they  pat  thee  with  their  pretty  pawi: 
Why  start  you  f  are  they  snakes  1  or  have  they  dtml 
Thy  christian  seed,  our  mutual  flesh  and  bone: 
Be  kind  at  least  to  these ;  they  are  thy  own. 

Biddel,*  like  thee,  might  farthest  India  royf ; 
He  changed  his  country,  but  retained  his  love. 
There's  Captain  Fennel,*  absent  half  his  life. 
Comes  back,  and  is  the  kinder  to  his  wife ; 
Yet  Fennel's  wife  is  brown,  compsared  to  me ; 
And  Mrs.  Biddel  sure  is  &%•  three. 

Not  touch  me !  never  neighbour  csll'd  me  doi: 
Was  Flimnap's  dame  more  sweet  in  Liiliput! 
I've  no  red  hair  to  breathe  an  odious  Ciune; 
At  least  thy  consort's  cleaner  than  thy  groom. 
Why  then  that  dirty  stable-boy  thy  caret 
What  mean  those  visits  to  the  sonel  maiel 
Say,  by  what  witchcraft,  or  what  demon  led, 
Freferr'st  thou  litter  to  the  marriage-bed  t 

Some  say,  the  devil  himself  is  in  that  msie : 
If  so,  our  dean  shall  drive  him  forth  by  piay'r. 
Some  think  you  mad,  some  think  you  are  potsei'c. 
That  bedlam  and  clean  straw  vrill  suit  you  beit 
Vain  means,  alas,  this  fiensy  to  appease  1 
That  straw,  that  straw,  would  heighten  the  diseiK. 

My  bed  (the  scene  of  all  our  former  joys, 
Witness  two  lovely  girls,  two  lovely  boys) 
Alone  I  press :  in  dreams  I  call  my  dear, 
I  stretch  my  hand ;  no  Gulliver  is  there ! 
I  wake,  1  rise,  and  shiv'ring  with  the  frost. 
Search  all  the  house  ;  my  Gulliver  is  lost  I 
Forth  in  the  street  I  rush  with  frantic  cries ; 
The  windows  open,  all  the  neighbours  rise ; 
*•  Where  sleeps  my  Gulliver  t  O  tell  me  whert  T 
The  neighbours  answer,  **With  the  sorrel  mare." 

At  early  mom  I  to  the  market  haste 
(Studious  in  everything  to  please  thy  taste) ; 
A  curious  fowl  and  'sparagus  I  chose 
.  (For  I  remember  you  were  fond  of  those) ; 
Three  shillings  cost  the  ,  thefirst  last  seven  groiti; 
Sullen  you  tum  from  both,  and  call  for  oats. 
Others  bring  goods  and  treasure  to  their  homes. 
Something  to  deck  their  pretty  babes  and  spovaa : 
My  only  token  was  a  cup  like  horn. 
That's  made  of  nothing  but  a  lady's  eom. 
'Tis  not  for  that  I  grieve ;  no,  'tis  to  see 
The  groom  and  sorrel  mare  preferr'd  to  me  I 

These  for  some  moments  when  you  deign  to  ^vs. 
And  at  due  distance  sweet  discourse  admit, 
Tis  all  my  pleasure  thy  past  toil  to  know ; 
For  pleased  remembrance  builds  delight  on  iroc. 
At  every  danger  pants  thy  consort's  breast. 
And  gaping  infants  squall  to  hear  the  rest. 
How  did  I  tremble,  when  by  thousands  boundt 
I  saw  thee  stretch'd  on  Lilliputian  ground ! 
When  scaling  armies  climb'd  up  every  part. 
Each  step  they  trod  I  felt  upon  my  heart. 
But  when  thy  torrent  quench'd  the  dreadful  biszr. 
King,  queen,  and  nation,  staring  with  amaie, 
Full  in  my  view  how  all  my  husband  came ! 
And  what  ezttngulsh'd  theira,  increased  my  flsof- 
Those  spectacles,  ordained  thine  eyes  to  save. 
Were  once  my  present ;  love  that  armonr  grte. 

*  Names  of  the  sea-captains  mentioned  In  "GaUinr'iTn 
veil." 
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f  ow  did  I  ipoum  at  Bolgolun't  decree! 

or  when  h^  tign'd  thy  death  he  eentenced  me. 

When  foUit  might  lee  thee  all  the  ooantry  round 
'or  aixpence,  I'd  have  given  a  thousand  pound, 
.ord !  when  the  giant  habe  that  head  of  thine 
rot  in  hit  month,  my  heart  wai  up  in  mine ! 
V'hen  in  the  marrow-bone  I  taw  thee  rammM, 
>r  on  the  houae-top  hj  the  monkey  cramm'd, 
*he  piteoua  images  renew  my  pain. 
Lnd  all  thy  dangers  I  weep  o*er  again. 
lut  on  the  maiden's  nipple  when  you  rid, 
*r«y  Heaven,  'twas  all  a  wanton  maiden  did ! 
■  lumdalditch  too! — ^with  thee  I  mourn  her  case : 
leaven  guard  the  gentle  girl  from  all  disgrace ! 
>  may  the  king  that  one  neglect  foivive, 
Lnd  pardon  her  the  fault  by  which  I  live ! 
Vas  there  no  other  way  to  set  him  free  1 
I J  life,  alas !  I  fear  proved  death  to  thee. 

O  teach  me,  dear,  new  words  to  speak  my  flame ! 
'each  me  to  woo  thee  by  the  beet  loved  name ! 
Vliether  the  style  of  GrUdrig  please  thee  most, 
>o  call'd  on  Brobdingnag^s  stupendous  coast, 
Vhen  on  the  monarch's  ample  hand  you  sate, 
ind  halloed  in  his  ear  intrigues  of  state ; 
>T  Quinbus  Flestrin  more  endearment  brings, 
Then  like  a  mountain  you  look'd  down  on  kings : 
f  ducal  Nardae,  Lilliputian  peer, 
>r  Glumglnm's  humbler  title  soothe  thine  ear: 
tf  ay,  would  kind  Jove  my  organs  so  dispose, 
Po  hymn  harmonious  Houyhnhnm  through  the  nose, 
'd  call  thee  Houyhnhnm,  that  high-sounding  name ; 
!*hy  children's  noses  all  should  twang  the  same. 
>o  might  I  find  my  loving  spouse  of  course 
indued  with  all  the  virtues  of  a  horse. 

TO   QUINBUS    FLESTRIN,   THE   MAN- 

MOUNTAIN. 

A  ULIPUTIAM   ODB. 


In  amaae 
Lost  I  gate ! 
Can  our  eyes 
Reach  thy  sise ! 
May  my  lays 
Swell  with  praise, 
Worthy  thee ! 
Worthy  me ! 
Muse,  inspire 
AU  thy  fire ! 
Bards  of  old 
Of  him  told, 
When  they  said 
Atlas*  head, 
Propp'd  the  skies : 
>ee !  and  believe  your  eyes 
See  him  stride 
Valleys  wide, 
Over  woods. 
Over  fioods ! 
When  he  treads. 
Mountains*  heads 
Groan  and  shake : 
Armies  quake ; 
Lest  his  spurn 
Overturn 


Man  and  steed : 

Troops  take  beed ! 

Left  and  right. 

Speed  your  flight! 

Lest  a  host 
Beneath  his  foot  be  lost ! 
Tum*d  aside, 

From  his  hide. 

Safe  from  wound. 

Darts  rebound. 

From  his  nose 

Clouds  he  blows : 

When.he  speaks 

Thunder  breaks ! 

When  he  eats 
!     Famine  threats ! 

When  he  drinks 

Neptune  shrinks ! 

Nigh  thy  ear* 

In  mid  air. 

On  thy  hand 

Let  me  stand ; . 

So  shaU  I, 
Lofty  poet!  touch  the  sky. 


A  GENTLE  ECHO  ON  WOMAN. 

IN  Till   DORIC   MAM  MSB. 

Shkphbbo. 
^cHO,  I  ween,  will  in  the  woods  repiy, 
Vnd  quaintly  answer  questions :  shall  I  t^y  t 

Echo.  Try. 

SHEPHBtD. 

iVhat  must  we  do  our  passion  to  express  1 

EcHa  Press. 


SHBrHBBD. 

How  shall  I  please  her  who  ne'er  loved  before  t 

EoMo.  Before. 
SnirasBD. 
What  most  moves  women  when  we  them  address  1 

Echo.  A  dress. 

SUBPRBRD. 

Say,  what  can  keep  her  chaste  whom  I  adore  1 

Echo.  A  door. 
Sbbphbbd. 
If  music  softens  rocks,  love  tunes  my  lyre. 

Echo.  Liar. 
Shbphbbd. 
Then  teach  me.  Echo,  how  I  shall  come  by  herl 

Echo.  Buy  her. 
Shepubrd. 
When  bought,  no  question,  I  shall  be  her  dearf 

Echo.  Her  deer. 
Shbphbbd. 
But  deer  have  homt :  how  must  I  keep  hpr  under  1 

Echo.  Keep  her  under. 
Shbphbro. 
How  shall  I  hold  her,  ne'er  to  part  asunder  1 

Echo.  A — se  under. 
Shbphbbd. 
But  what  can  glad  me,  when  she's  laid  on  bierl 

Echo.  Beer. 
Shbphbbd. 
What  must  I  do,  when  woman  will  be  kind  t 

Echo.  Be  kind. 
Shbphbbd. 
What  must  I  do,  when  woman  will  be  cross  1 

Echo.  Be  cross. 
Shbphbbd. 
Lord,  what  is  she  that  can  so  turn  and  wind  1 

Echo.  Wind. 
Shbphbbd. 
If  she  be  wind,  what  stills  her  when  she  blows  1 

Echo.  Blows. 
Shbphbbd. 
But,  if  she  bang  again,  still  should  I  bang  herl 

Echo.  Bang  her. 
Shepherd. 
Is  there  no  way  to  moderate  her  anger  1 

Echo.  Hang  her. 
Shepubrd. 
Thanks,  gentle  Echo !  right  thy  answers  tell 
What  woman  is,  and  how  to  guard  her  well. 

Echo.  Guard  her  well. 


EPITAPH. 

HERE  continueth  to  rot 

The  body  of  FRANCIS  CH  ARTRE8 ; 

Who,  with  an  ikplbxible  constancy, 

and  INIMITABLB  UNIPOBM ITT  of  U£e, 

persisted, 

In  spite  of  aoe  and  inpirm itibs, 

In  the  practice  of  bvbrv  nvy an  vice, 

Excepting  pbodioalitt  and  hypocrisy  : 

His  insatiable  avarice  exempted  him  from  the  first ; 

His  matchless  m rvoBNCE  from  the  second. 

Nor  was  he  more  sin^lar  in  the  undeviating  pravity 

ef  his  manners,  than  successful  in  accumulating 

WEALTH  : 

For,  without  tbaob  or  pbopbssion. 

Without  TRUST  of  PI7BLIC  MONEY, 

And  without  bribe-wobthy  sebvice, 

He  acquired,  or  more  properly  created, 

a  ministbbial  estatb. 

He  was  the  only  person  of  his  time 

Who  eoold  cheat  without  the  mask  of  honesty  ; 

Retain  his  primeval  mbannbss  when  possessed  of 

TEN  thousand  A-iTBAB  ; 
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And»  having  duly  deserved  the  oibbet  for  what 

he  did, 
Wm  at  last  condemned  to  it  for  what  he  could 

not  do. 

O  indignant  reader! 

Think  not  his  life  useless  to  mankind! 

Providence  connived  at  his  execrable  designs, 

To  give  to  after  ages  conspicuous  pboof  and 

EXAMPLE 

Of  how  small  estimation  is  ezobbitant  wealth 

in  the  sight  of 

GOD, 

By  his  bestowing  it  on  the  most  unwobtht  of 

ALL  MOBTALS. 


JOHANNES  jacet  hie  Mtrandtdor^cmiera  nonmi 
JSt  Tagtu  et  Ganges— -forBon  et  Antipodes. 

Applied  to  F.  C« 
Here  Francis  Chartres  lies*^— be  dvil! 
The  rest  God  knows — ^perhaps  the  devil. 

•  EPIGRAM. 

Petbb  complains  that  God  has  given 

To  his  poor  babe  a  life  so  short : 
Consider,  Peter,  he's  in  heaven  : 

'Tis  good  to  have  a  friend  at  court. 

ANOTHEB. 

Tou  beat  your  pate,  and  fancy  wit  will  come : 
Knock  as  you  please,  there's  nobody  at  home. 

EPITAPH  OF  BY-WOKDB. 

Here  lies  a  round  woman,  who  thought  mighty  odd 
Every  word  she  e'er  heard  in  this  church  about  God* 
To  convince  her  of  God  the  good  dean  did  endeavour; 
But  still  in  her  heart  she  held  Nature  more  clever. 
Though  he  talked  much  of  virtue,  her  head  always  run 
Upon  something  or  other  she  found  better  fun : 
For  the  dame,  by  her  skill  in  affairs  astronomical. 
Imagined  to  live  in  the  clouds  was  but  comical. 
In  this  world  she  despised  ev'ry  soul  she  met  here ; 
And  now  she's  in  t'other,  she  thinks  it  but  queer. 

EPIGRAM  FROM  THE  FRENCH. 

Sib,  I  admit  your  general  rule, 
That  every  poet  is  a  fool : 
But  you  yourself  may  serve  to  show  it, 
That  every  fool  is  not  a  poet. 

EPITAPH. 

Well  then,  poor  G lies  under  ground  ! 

So  there's  an  end  of  honest  Jack. 
So  little  justice  here  he  found, 

'Tis  ten  to  one  he'll  ne'er  come  back. 


EPIGRAM 

ON  THE  TOASTS  OF  THE  KITCAT  CLUB.       ANNO   1716. 

Whence  deathless  kitcat  took  its  name. 

Few  critics  can  unriddle  : 
Some  say  from  pastetcook  it  came. 

And  some  from  cat  and  fiddle. 
From  no  trim  beaux  its  name  it  boasts. 

Grey  statesmen,  or  green  wits ; 
But  from  this  pellmell  pack  of  toasts 

Of  old  CATS  and  young  kits. 

TO  A  LADY, 

with  the  temple  op  fame. 

What's  &me  with  men,  by  custom  of  the  nation. 
Is  caird  in  women  only  reputation  : 
About  them  both  why  keep  we  such  a  pother  1 
Part  you  with  one,  and  I'll  renounce  the  other. 
•  ThoB  applied  by  Mr.  Pope  ^-'*  H«re  lies  lord  Coniagiby." 


VERSES 

To  be  pUeed  mdrr  the  pietore  of  BngLiadPi  aitk-foK  \m 
Rkhard  Mack  more),  wtntatninf  a  eamgHtttB  c»tak|M  ofte 
works. 

See  who  ne'er  was  or  will  be  half  read! 
Who  first  sung  Arthur,^  then  sung  Alfred  ;^ 
Praised  great  Elixac  in  God*8  anger. 
Till  all  true  Englishmen  cried  hang  her ! 
Made  William  s  virtues  wipe  the  bare  a—, 
And  hang*d  up  Marlborough  in  anas  ^ 
Then,  hias'd  from  earth,  grew  heavenly  qoite: 
Made  every  reader  curse  the  light  ;* 
Maul*d  human  wit  in  one  thick  satire ;' 
Next  in  three  books  sunk  Human  Nature  'Jt 
Undid  Creation^  at  a  jerk; 
And  of  Redemption'  made  damn'd  work. 
Then  took  his  Muse  at  once,^and  dipp'd  her 
Full  in  the  middle  of  the  Scripture : 
What  wonders  there  the  man  grown  old  did! 
Stemhold  himself  he  out*Sten^olded ; 
Made  David  ^  seem  so  mad  and  freakish. 
All  thought  him  just  what  thought  king  Acbiik 
No  mortal  read  his  Solomon,' 
But  judged  R'oboam  his  own  eon. 
Moses"  he  served  as  Motes  Pharaoh, 
And  Deborah  as  she  Siserah ; 
Made  Jeremy"  full  sore  to  cry. 
And  Job*  himself  curse  God  and  die. 

What  punishment  all  this  must  follow  1 
Shall  Arthur  use  him  like  king  Tollol 
Shall  David  as  Uriah  slay  him  T 
Or  dext'rous  Deborah  Siserah  him  1 
Or  shall  Elixa  lay  a  plot 
To  treat  him  like  her  sister  Scoti 
Shall  William  dub  his  better  end  T^ 
Or  Marlborough  serve  him  like  a  friend  Y 
No,  none  of  these — Heaven  spare  his  life! 
But  send  him,  honest  Job,  tliy  wife. 


BOUNCE  TO  FOP. 

AN  EPISTLE  FBOM   A   DOG   AT  TWICKENBAJI  TO  i 
DOG   AT  COUBT. 

To  thee,  sweet  Fop,  these  lines  I  send, 
Who,  though  no  spaniel,  am  a  friend. 
Though  once  my  tail,  in  wanton  play 
Now  frisking  this  and  then  that  way. 
Chanced  wiUi  a  touch  of  just  the  tip 
To  hurt  your  lady-lapdog-ahip : 
Yet  thence  to  think  I'd  bite  your  head  off! 
Sure,  Bounce  is  one  you  never  read  of. 
Fop !  you  cah  dance,  and  make  a  leg. 
Can  fetch  and  carry,  cringe  and  beg. 
And  (what^B  the  top  of  all  your  tricks) 
Can  stoop  to  pick  up  strings  and  stidu. 
We  country  dogs  love  nobler  sport, 
And  scorn  the  pranks  of  dogs  at  court. 
Fie,  naughty  Fop !  wherever  you  come, 
To  fart  and  piss  about  the  room. 
To  lay  vour  head  in  ev'ry  lap. 
And,  when  they  think  not  of  you— sosp! 

•  Two  heroic  poemi  in  folio,  twenty  bookc 
^  An  heroie  poem,  in  twelve  books. 

•  An  heroie  poem  in  foHo.  tea  book*. 

«  Infltnictioos  to  Vandorbuk,  a  tuf^dtj  wsaivr. 

•  Hymn  to  the  Light. 
f  Satire  ajriinil  Wit. 

f  Of  the  Nature  of  Man. 

^  Creatloo.  a  poem  in  seven  booke. 

I  The  Redeemec.  eaother  heroic  poem,  in  dt  booU 

k  Tranelation  of  all  the  FMlnu. 

I  Canticlee  and  Roeleilaelm.  ^     .  . 

•>  PknphiaseortheCeBtkleeorMomeeBdIMonk,»e- 

■  The  Lamentatiotti. 

•  The  whole  Book  of  Job,  a  poem,  la  !Wla.     ^    ,_^ 
f  Kick  him  on  the  breeeh,  not  knight  him  sa  the  ■««»"' 
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lie  wont  that  envy  or  timt  tplte 
:*er  said  of  me  is,  I  can  bite ; 
'hat  idle  gipeiei,  rogues  in  ngs, 
iTbo  poke  at  me,  can  make  no  brtgs ; 
jid  that,  to  touse  snefa  things  as  flutter, 
b  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter. 

While  jou  and  er'ry  courtly  fop 
'awn  on  the  devil  for  a  chop^ 
Ve  the  humanity  to  hate 
i  butcher,  though  he  brings  me  meat ; 
.nd,  let  me  tell  you,  have  a  nose, 
Whatever  stinking  fope  suppose,) 
'hat  under  eloth  of  gold  or  tissue 
an  smell  a  plaster  or  an  issue, 
'our  pilf'ring  lord,  with  simple  pride, 
[ay  wear  a  picklock  at  his  side ; 
[y  master  wants  no  key  of  state, 
'or  Bounce  can  keep  his  house  and  gate. 

When  all  such  dogs  have  had  their  days, 
kS  knayish  Pams,  and  fawning  Trays ; 
V'hen  pamper'd  Cupids,  beastly  Yenis, 
ind  motley,  squinting  Harleqoinis, 
hall  lick  no  more  their  ladies  br — , 
lut  die  of  looseness,  claps,  or  itch  ; 
'air  Thames,  from  either  echoing  shore, 
hall  hear  and  dread  my  manly  roar. 

See  Bounce,  like  Berecynthia  crown'd 
f  ith  thund'ring  oApring  all  around ; 
leneath,  beside  me,  and  at  top, 
L  hundred  sons,  and  not  one  fop ! 

Before  my  children  set  your  beef, 
lot  one  true  Bounce  will  be  a  thief! 
Tot  one  without  permission  feed 
Though  some  of  J — ^n's  hungry  breed)  ; 
(ut,  whatsoe'er  the  father's  race, 
*rom  me  they  suck  a  little  grace  : 
V'hile  your  &ne  whelps  learn  all  to  steal, 
Ired  up  by  hand  on  chick  and  Teal. 

My  eldest  bom  resides  not  far, 
rhere  shines  great  Strafford's  glittering  star : 
f  y  second  (child  of  fortune !)  waits 
kt  Burlington's  Palladian  gates : 
L  third  majestically  stalks 
Happiest  of  dogs !)  in  Cobham's  walks : 
^ne  ushers  friends  to  Bathurst's  door ; 
>ne  &wns  at  Oxford's  on  the  poor. 

Nobles,  whom  arms  or  arts  adorn, 
Vait  for  my  infants  yet  unborn, 
fone  but  a  peer  of  wit  and  grace 
!an  hope  a  puppy  of  my  race. 

And,  O  would  fate  the  bliss  decree 
*o  mine  (a  bliss  too  great  for  me !) 
'hat  two  my  tallest  sons  might  grace, 
Lttending  each  with  stately  pace, 
ulus*  side,  as  erst  Evander's, 
'o  keep  off  flatterers,  spies,  and  panders, 
i'o  let  no  noble  slave  come  near, 
knd  scare  lord  Fannys  from  his  ear, 
!*hen  might  a  royal  youth,  and  true, 
Snjoy  at  least  a  friend— or  two ; 
L  treasure  which,  of  royal  kind, 
<>w  but  himself  deserve  to  find. 

Then  Bounce  ('tis  all  that  Bounce  can  crave) 
(hall  wag  her  tail  within  the  grave. 
Ind  though  no  doctors.  Whig  or  Tory  ones, 
Sxcept  the  sect  of  Pytha^reans, 
iave  immortality  assign  d 
To  any  beast  but  Dr)-den*s  hind  :* 
f  et  master  Pope,  whom  Truth  and  Sense 
»hali  call  their  friend  some  ages  hence. 
Though  now  no  loftier  themes  he  sings, 
Than  to  bestow  a  word  on  kings, 

•  '«  A  milk-white  Und,  Imntortal  and  Qnehanfud." 

AM  md  I^BafAfff ,  Mr.  1. 


Has  sworn  by  Styx,  the  poet's  oath, 
And  dread  of  dogs  and  poets  both, 
Man  and  his  works  he'll  soon  renounce, 
And  roar  in  numbers  worthy  Bounce. 

ON  THE  COUNTESS  OF  BURLINGTON 
CUTTING  PAPER. 

Paluls  grew  vap'rish  once  and  odd ; 

She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing 
Either  for  goddess  or  for  god. 

Nor  work,  nor  play,  nor  paint,  nor  sing. 

Jove  frown'd,  and  "  Use  (he  cried)  those  eyes 
So  skilful,  and  those  hands  so  taper ; 

Do  something  exquisite  and  wise — " 
She  bow'd,  obey'd  him,  and  cut  paper. 

This  vexing  him  who  gave  her  birth. 
Thought  by  all  Heaven  a  burning  shame ; 

What  does  she  next,  but  bids,  on  earth, 
Her  Burlington  do  just  the  same. 

Pallas,  you  give  yourself  strange  airs ; 

But  sure  }*ou*ll  find  it  hard  to  spoil 
The  sense  and  taste  of  one  that  bears 

The  name  of  Saville  and  of  Boyle. 

Alas !  one  bad  example  shown. 

How  quickly  all  the  sex  pursue ! 
See,  madam,  see  the  arts  o'erthrown 

Between  John  Overton  and  you ! 


ON  A  CERTAIN  LADY  AT  COURT. 
I  KNOW  the  thing  that's  most  uncommon, 

(Envy,  be  silent  and  attend!) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handsome  and  witty,  yet  a  friend. 

Not  warp'd  by  passion,  awed  by  rumour, 

Not  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly ; 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour, 
And  sensible,  soft  melancholy. 

**  Has  she  no  faults  then  (Fjivy  says),  sir  T" 

Yes,  she  has  one,  1  must  aver : 
When  all  the  world  conspires  to  praise  her, 

The  woman's  deaf,  and  does  not  hear. 


MISCELLANIES  IN  PROSE. 

BY  MR.  POPE,  DR.  ARBUTHNOT, 

MR.  GAY,  Ac.  &c. 

COLLBCTBD  BY  DR.  SWIFT  AND  MR.  FOPB.    ITST. 

PREFACE. 

TvlckfliihAm.  May  t7.  17S7. 

Thi  papers  that  compose  the  first  of  these  volumes 
were  printed  about  sixteen  years  ago,  to  which  there 
are  now  added  two  or  three  small  tracts ;  and  the 
verses  are  transferred  into  a  volume  apart,  with  the 
addition  of  such  others  as  we  since  have  written. 
The  second  (and  perhaps  a  third)  will  conaist  of 
several  small  treatises  in  prose,  in  which  a  friend  or 
two  is  concerned  with  us. 

Having  both  of  us  been  extremely  ill-treated  by 
some  booksellers  (especially  one  Edmund  Curl),  it 
was  our  opinion  that  the  best  method  we  could  take 
for  justifying  ourselves  would  be  to  publish  what- 
ever loose  papers  in  prose  and  verse  we  have  for- 
merly written  {  not  only  such  as  have  already  stolen 
into  the  world  (very  much  to  our  regret,  and  perhaps 
very  little  to  our  credit),  but  such  as  in  anv  proba- 
bility hereafter  may  run  the  same  fate ;  having  been 
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obtained  from  us  by  the  importunity,  and  dirulged 
by  the  indiscretion  of  friends,  although  restrained 
by  promises  which  few  of  them  are  erer  known  to 
observe,  and  often  think  they  make  us  a  compliment 
in  breaking. 

But  the  consequences  have  been  still  worse :  we 
haye  been  entitled,  and  haye  had  our  names  prefixed 
at  length  to  whole  volumes  of  mean  productions, 
equally  offensive  to  good  manners  and  good  sense, 
which  we  never  saw  nor  heard  of  till  they  appeared 
in  print. 

For  a  forgery  in  setting  a  false  name  to  a  writing 
which  may  prejudice  another^s  fortune,  the  law  pu- 
nishes the  offender  with  the  loss  of  his  ears ;  but  has 
inflicted  no  adequate  penalty  for  such  as  prejudice 
another's  reputation  in  doing  the  same  thing  in 
print ;  though  all  and  every  individual  book  so  sold 
under  a  false  name  are  manifestly  so  many  several 
and  multiplied  forgeries. 

Indeed  we  hoped  that  the  good  nature,  or  at  least 
the  good  judgment,  of  the  world  would  have  cleared 
us  from  the  imputation  of  such  things  as  had  been 
thus  charged  upon  us  by  the  malice  of  enemies,  the 
want  of  judgment  of  friends,  the  unconcern  of  indif- 
ferent persons,  and  the  confident  assertions  of  book- 
sellers. 

We  are  ashamed  to  find  so  ill  a  taste  prevail  as  to 
make  it  a  necessary  work  to  do  this  justice  to  our- 
selves. It  is  very  possible  for  any  author  to  write 
below  himself;  either  his  subject  not  proving  so 
iruitful  or  fitted  for  him  as  he  at  first  imagined  ;  or 
his  health,  his  humour,  or  the  present  disposition  of 
his  mind  unqualifying  him  at  that  juncture  :  how- 
ever, if  he  possessed  any  distinguishing  marks  of 
style  or  peculiarity  of  thinking,  there  would  remain 
in  his  least  successful  writings  some  few  tokens 
whereby  persons  of  taste  might  discover  him. 

But  since  it  hath  otherwise  fallen  out,  we  think 
we  have  sufficiently  paid  for  our  want  of  prudence, 
and  determine  for  the  future  to  be  less  communica- 
tive :  or  rather,  having  done  with  such  amusements, 
we  are  resolved  to  give  up  what  we  cannot  fairly 
disown,  to  the  severity  of  critics,  the  malice  of  per- 
sonal enemies,  and  the  indulgence  of  friends. 

We  are  sorry  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  some 
of  these  pieces  upon  a  few  people  from  whom  the 
highest  provocations  have  been  received,  and  who  by 
their  conduct  since  have  shown  that  they  have  not 
yet  forgiven  us  the  wrong  they  did.  It  is  a  very 
unlucky  circumstance  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the 
injuries  of  such  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon 
forgotten  that  we  are  in  danger  already  of  appearing 
the  first  aggressors.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Virgil 
let  pass  a  line  which  told  posterity  he  had  two  ene- 
mies called  Bavius  and  Mevius.  The  wisest  way  is 
not  once  to  name  them,  but  (as  the  madman  advised 
the  gentleman  who  told  him  he  wore  a  sword  to  kill 
his  enemies)  to  let  them  alone  and  they  will  die  of 
themselves.  And  according  to  this  rule  we  have 
acted  throughout  all  those  writings  which  we  de- 
signed for  the  press :  but  in  these,  the  publication 
whereof  was  not  owing  to  our  folly  but  that  of 
others,  the  omission  of  the  names  was  not  in  our 
power.  At  the  worst,  we  can  onlv  give  them  that 
liberty  now  for  something,  which  they  have  so  many 
years  exercised  for  nothing,  of  railing  and  scribbling 
against  us.  And  it  is  some  commendation  that  we 
have  not  done  it  all  this  while,  but  avoided  publicly 
to  characterise  any  person  without  long  experience. 
Kon%tm  premaiur  m  annum  is  a  good  rule  for  all 
writers  of  characters,  because  it  may  happen  to 
those  who  vent  praise  or  censure  too  precipitately, 
as  it  did  to  an  eminent  English  poet,  who  celebrated 
a  young  nobleman  for  erecting  Dryden's  monument 


upon  a  promise  which  his  lordship  fagot  till  it  w« 
done  by  another. 

In  regard  to  two  persons  only  we  with  oar  n.- 
lery,  though  ever  so  tender,  or  reeentiBeiit,  tbsvk 
ever  so  just,  had  not  been  indulfed.  We  lynk "' 
sir  John  Yanbrugh,  who  vraa  a  man  of  vit  i^  *> 
honour  ;  and  of  Mr.  Additon,  whose  Dsne  dnr"^ 
all  respect  from  every  lover  of  learning. 

We  cannot  deny  fand  perhaps  most  wiitcn  of  77 
kind  have  be«n  in  the  same  drcumstsiieef)  tku  c 
several  parts  of  oor  lives,  and  aoeording  totbrt> 
positions  we  were  in,  we  hare  writlsn  soot  ifciv 
which  we  may  wish  never  to  have  tbMgtii  a. 
Some  sallies  of  levity  ought  to  be  imputed  to  wi& 
(supposed  in  charity,  as  it  was  in  tmSh,  tobtt2f 
time  in  which  we  vrrote  them ;)  others  to  tbciii«7 
of  our  minds  at  certain  junctures  eomnunta^ 
men.  The  publishing  of  these,  which  wc  cia^ 
disown,  and  without  our  consent,  is  I  think  t  gne 
injury  than  that  of  ascribing  to  us  the  osoit  Wf^ 
productions  which  we  can  vriioUy  deny. 

This  has  been  usually  practised  in  other  wmt* 
after  a  man's  decease,  which  in  a  great  moKr. 
ace  ounts  for  that  manifest  inequality  fooed  is  "h 
works  of  the  best  authors ;  the  colleetois  oniy  m- 
sidering  that  so  many  more  sheets  raise  the  poor  ii' 
the  book  ;  and  the  greatest  fame  a  writer  is  up 
session  of,  the  more  of  such  trash  he  nay  bnr  * 
have  tacked  to  him.  Thus  it  is  apparently  tbe  <6 
tor's  interest  to  insert  what  the  autbor't  pi^ 
had  rejected ;  and  care  is  alvrays  taken  to  intenpn; 
these  ailditions  in  such  a  nuuiner,  that  fctrcc  c; 
book  of  consequence  can  be  bought  withooi  ^'' 
chasing  something  unworthy  of  the  authot  lix 
with  it« 

But  in  our  own  country  it  is  still  won^:  tk* 
very  booksellers  who  have  supported  thtsiK^^ 
upon  an  author's  fame  while  he  fived  htni'S 
their  utmost  after  his  death  to  lessen  it  by  ^^ 
practices ;  even  a  man's  last  will  is  not  seont  f« 
being  exposed  in  print ;  whereby  his  mostpiKlru: 
reganls,  and  even  his  dying  tendemessn,  m  <^ 
open.  It  has  been  humorously  ssid  tbit  «» 
have  fished  the  very  Jakes  for  papers  left  tkn  '< 
men  of  wit :  but  it  is  no  Jeet  to  affirm  thst  the  o^ 
nets  of  the  sick  and  the  closeta  of  tbe  dcbd  Ih^ 
been  broke  open  and  ransacked  to  publish  ov  9> 
vate  letters,  and  divulge  to  all  numkind  tbe  t^ 
secret  sentiments  and  intercourse  of  fiiendditp>  ><:• 
these  felloe's  are  arrived  to  that  height  of  iiapoie^ 
that,  when  the  author  has  publicly  disowned  t  ^\ 
rious  piece,  they  have  disputed  his  own  muat^ 
him  in  printed  advertisements  ;  vrhich  hat  Ir^ 
practised  to  Mr.  Congreve  and  Mr.  Prior. 

We  are  therefore  compelled,  in  respect  to  ^ 
to  submit  to  a  rery  great  hardship;  to  o^**^ 
pieces  as  in  our  stricter  judgments  we  would  bft»^ 
pressed  for  ever:  vre  are  obliged  to  confess  thtf t!a 
whole  collection,  in  a  manner,  eonasts  of  w^  ** 
not  only  thought  unlikely  to  reseh  the  futnti  ^ 
unworthy  even  of  the  present  age;  not  oor  ^^ 
but  our  follies ;  not  our  works,  but  our  idleD«*& 

Some  comfort,  however,  it  i^  that  all  of  thee  f 
innocent,  and  most  of  them,  s^ght  ss  they  ^  ^ 
yet  a  moral  tendency ;  either  to  soften  the  nrol^ 
of  parties  against  each  other ;  or  to  laugh  oat  0 
counteiumce  some  rice  or  folly  of  the  tine;  «  ' 
discredit  the  impositions  of  quacks  waA  Bktp^ 
tenders  to  science ;  or  to  humble  the  arrofiB^ ' 
the  ill-natured  and  envious ;  in  a  word  to  ^^^ 
vanity  and  promote  the  good  humour  of  nsaku^^ 

Such  as  tiiey  are,  we  must  in  truA  confr«  "J 
are  ours,  and  others  should  in  justice  beliere  tNT 
are  all  thu  are  ours.     If  anything  elss  h»  tK^s 
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tinted  in  which  we  really  hed  tnj  handy  it  it  either 
Qtolerably  imperfect,  or  loaded  with  epurioue  addi* 
leni;  tometiinef  eTcn  with  ineertiona  of  men's 
iftmes  which  we  never  meant,  and  for  whom  we 
Ave  ftn  eiteem  and  respect  Even  those  pieces  in 
rbleh  we  are  lesst  injured  have  never  before  been 
■rioted  from  the  true  copies,  or  with  any  tolerable 
legree  of  correctness.  We  declare  that  this  coU 
KtioQ  contains  erery  piece  which  in  the  idlest  hu* 
BOUT  we  have  written  ;  not  only  such  as  came  under 
•or  review  or  correction,  but  many  others  which, 
lowerer  unfinished,  are  not  now  in  our  power  to 
uppreti.  Whatsoever  was  in  our  own  possession 
t  the  publishing  hereof^  or  of  which  no  copy  was 
looe  abrosd,  we  have  actually  destroyed,  to  prevent 
U  poMibtli^  of  Uie  like  treatment. 
These  volumes  likewise  will  contain  all  the  papers 
rherein  we  have  casually  had  any  share ;  partlcn- 
uly  those  written  in  conjunction  with  our  friends 
>r»  Arbuthnot  and  Mr.  Gay;  and  lastly,  all  this 
Oft  composed  sin^v  by  either  of  those  hands.  The 
etder  is  therefoie  de^red  to  do  the  same  Justice  to 
heae  oor  friends  as  to  us ;  and  to  be  assured  that 
il  the  things  called  our  Miscellanies  (except  the 
rorki  of  Alexander  Pope,  published  bv  B.  Lintot, 
n  quarto  and  folio,  in  1717 ;  those  of  Mr.  Gay,  by 
I.Tonaon,  in  quarto,  in  1720;  and  as  many  of 
hew  MiseelUnies  as  have  been  formerly  printed  by 
)enj»min  Tooke)  are  abeolutely  spurious,  and  with- 
wt  our  consent  imposed  upon  the  public* 

JoMATHAN  Swift. 

Albxaudba  Pops. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  A  FOURTH  VOLUME^1789. 
>r  the  following  volume  we  need  only  say  that  it 
ootains  the  remainder  of  those  miscellaneous 
tiecet  which  were  in  some  sort  promised  in  the 
veface  to  the  former  volumes,  or  which  Lave  been 
rritten  since.  The  verses  sre  paged  separately,  that 
hey  may  be  added  to  that  volume  which  wholly 
oositts  of  verse,  and  the  ••  Treatise  of  the  Bathos 
»Uoed  in  their  stead  in  this.  The  reader  may  be  aa. 
nred  no  other  edition  is  either  genuine  or  complete, 
Ad  that  they  are  all  the  things  of  this  kind  which 
viU  ever  be  printed  by  the  same  hands.  There  are 
a  this  volume,  as  in  the  former,  one  or  two  small 
Hecea  by  other  hands. 

ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FIFTH  AND  SI\TH 

voLUMsa— nss. 

U  most  of  this  author's  writings  have  been  al- 
eedf  published  in  **  The  Drapier's  Letters,'*  *«  Gul- 
nttu  Travels,**  and  the  four  volumes  of  **  MisceU 
iQlet/'  printed  for  Messieurs  Motte  and  GulliTer, 
t  would  have  been  injurious  to  the  English  buyer, 
•  well  as  proprietor,  to  have  reprinted  here  the 
)ttblin  edition  of  his  works.  We  are  therefore  onlv 
0  Mture  both  that  these  two  volumes  consist  of  such 
Pieces  as  are  not  in  the  forementioned  volumes, 
*ut,  excepting  three  Tatlers,  contain  everything  in 
be  Dublin  edition  besides. 


MARTINUS    SCRIBLERU9 
HEPI  BAeOTX; 

OB,   THE  ART   09   SINKING    IN    POETtY. 

■  the  b««t  pcrhapt  of  all  adTcrtbeineati  w*  iflve  the  foltowioff 
pinioiM  by  mom  of  the  greal  critki  who  folluwctl  the  diaUu* 

tlih«laaUior:— 

"  Mr.  IVyiM,  Dr.  Arbuthnot.  and  Dr.  Smlft.  In  ooijanvtinii. 
rnrd  the  prajjcct  of  a  Mtire  on  the  aboaet  of  hnman  leanilnE ; 
Mi.  to  make  It  the  better  TvepWea,  proponA  to  eseenle  it  in 
•  manner  of  Genraotaa  (the  original  aathor  of  this  ipfdet  of 
itire).  ander  a  eontlniied  nwrralive  of  feigned  adTentiiree. 
hcv  had  obwrred  that  thoae  abutct  itiU  kept  their  ground 
(»uut  all  that  the  ablest  and  grareet  antbon  oo'iM  say  to  die- 


credit  then ;  they  eondnded.  thcretier,  the  fliree  of  ridicnle 
wai  wantintf  to  quleken  thrir  dlagrace ;  and  ridicule  waa  here  iu 
its  place,  when  the  abases  had  been  alresdy  deteeted  by  sober 
leasoning.  and  truth  in  no  danger  to  suffer  by  the  preoMture 
uae  of  so  powerful  an  inatiusMnt.  But  tlie  separation  of  our 
author  end  hia  flrienda.  which  soon  alter  happened,  with  the 
death  of  one  and  the  inflnnities  of  the  other,  put  a  final  period 
to  thrir  deeiga.  when  they  had  only  drawn  out  an  imperfect 
c«ay  towards  it.  under  the  tiUe  of  '  The  Pint  Book  of  the 
Menu>irs  of  Scriblsras.* 

"  Mi/rai  Mtirt  nerar  loat  more  than  in  the  defeat  of  this  proleet. 
in  the  execution  of  which  eadi  of  this  tUustrtous  triiimTirato 
would  haee  found  nmdm  fat  hia  own  peculiar  talrat,  beridea 
oonalant  employment  fbr  thoae  tliey  all  had  in  eonunon.  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  waa  skilled  in  ever)thiiiig  which  related  to  sdanee ; ' 
Mr.  Pope  was  a  mailer  In  the  fine  arts;  and  Dr.  Swift  eicelled 
in  die  knowledge  of  the  world.  Wit  they  all  had  la  equal  mea> 
sure,  and  in  a  meaauie  so  laige  that  no  age  perimpe  ever  prc^ 
dttoed  three  men  to  whom  neture  had  mora  bouatiAUW  be- 
stowed it,  or  in  whom  art  had  brought  it  to  higher  perfection.'* 
— Br.  WAasvaToif. 

"  Tbe  *  Memoirs  of  Scriblema'  extend  only  to  the  first  book 
of  a  work  ptojeclsd  In  eooesit  by  Pope.  Swift,  and  Arbuthnot, 
who  used  to  meet  In  the  Ume  of  Wen  Anne,  and  denominated 
themaelTes  the  Seribl&nu  I'lvh,  Their  puipoee  wsa  to  censure 
the  abuses  of  teaming  by  a  fictitious  life  of  an  inlktoated 
scholar.    «They  were  dieperaed;  the  dcaign  was  never  eom> 

Slated ;  aad  Waibuitou  laments  Ua  miaeamage  sa  an  event  very 
Isastroua  to  polite  letters.  If  the  whole  may  be  estimated  by 
this  specimen,  wlileh  seems  to  be  the  piodociion  of  Arbuthnot. 
with  a  few  touches  perhaps  by  Pope,  the  want  of  more  will  not 
be  much  lamented ;  for  the  follies  whkh  the  writer  rkiicnlea 
are  so  littte  pmetised  that  they  are  not  known;  nor  can  the 
satire  be  understood  but  by  die  learned;  he  raises  phantoms  of 
abeurdity.  and  then  drives  them  away ;  he  cures  dlseaaea  that 
were  never  frit.  For  this  leason  this  joint  production  of  three 
great  writers  haa  never  obtained  any  notice  from  mankind;  ii 
naa  been  litde  rcMl.  or  when  read  ft  haa  been  forgotten,  as  no 
man  could  \\m  wiser,  better,  or  menlcr  by  remembering  it. 
The  design  cannot  boaat  of  much  originality ;  fbr,  besides  Ita 
genera]  resemblance  to  *  Don  Quixote.'  there  will  be  found  fai 


it  paitieuter  Inltationa  of  die  '  Ulatoty  of  Mr.  Oufle.'  Swill 
canied  so  much  of  it  into  Ireland  as  supplied  him  with  hinta 
for  his  travels ;  aod  widi  these  the  world  mirht  have  been  eon- 
tented,  though  the  rest  had  been  suppreated.^'— Dr.  Joncsoir. 

*'  The  lifo  of  the  solemn  and  absurd  pedant.  Dr.  Scriblfnii. 
of  which  Johnson  speaks  too  contemptuously,  and  aays  it  la 
taken  fkom  the  *  History  of  Outte.'  is  the  only  true  and  genuine 
Imitation  we  have  in  our  language  of  the  serious  and  pompous 
manner  of  Cervanlee;  for  H  ie  not  eaay  to  say  why  rtelding 
ahottld  call  bia  *  Joeeph  Andrews.'  excellent  aa  tt  la.  an  iml- 
tation  of  bis  manner.  '  Don  Quixote*  Is  fai  truth  the  most 
original  and  unrivalled  work  of  modem  tioMs.  The  great  art 
of  Cervantea  contiate  in  having  painled  his  mad  hero  with  such 
a  number  of  amialde  qualidee  as  to  make  it  impoerible  for  ua 
totally  to  deaidse  him.  This  light  and  shade  iu  drawing  cha- 
mcten  show  the  master.  It  u  thus  Addison  has  repreenitrd  hia 
sir  Roger,  and  Shakspeare  his  Falstaff.  How  great  must  be 
the  native  force  of  Cerrantes*  humour,  whm  it  can  be  relished 
by  readeie  even  unacquainted  with  Spanish  saannen.  with  the 
institutkm  of  chivalry,  and  with  the  many  pamsgfs  of  old  nv 
mancea  and  Italian  'poems  to  whidi  it  nerpctnally  alludee  I 
There  aie  three  or  four  celebrated  works  that  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance, and  have  a  torn  of  aadre  similar  to  that  of  thcae 
'Meoudrs:'  *  The  Barbon' of  Balsac ;  *  The  Life  of  Montmaur.* 

S  Menage  a«d  othos;  the  *  Chef  d'Oeuvre  d'un  Ineonnu'  of 
■thannee ;  and  '  La  Charlatanerie  dee  Savana'  of  Menken. 
"  Whatever  may  be  detennined  of  other  parte  of  theee  '  Me- 
moita.'  yet  the  fifth,  sixth,  sevendi.  elgbdi.  tenth,  and  twelfth 
ehaptera  appaar  to  be  the  productton  of  Arbuthnot,  sa  they 
contain  allusions  to  many  remote  and  uncommon  parte  of  learn- 
ing and  selenoe  with  which  we  cannot  imagine  Pope  to  have 
been  much  acquaiuted,  and  which  lay  out  of  the  reach  and 
eo«irse  of  his  iwading.  The  rich  vein  of  humour  whkdt,  like  a 
vein  of  ^ncury.  rum  through  theee  '  Meosoiie.'  Is  much  helirht- 
ened  and  inoeaeed  by  the  great  \ari«iy  of  learning  which  they 
coniain.    It  b  a  fort  in  lltenuy  hiirtory  worth  observing,  and 

whldi  Jim to  be  more  attended  to  than  I  think  it  usually 

te,  th^  the  ehlef  of  thoee  who  have  exoelled  in  exquleite  worka 
of  art  ami  humour  have  at  the  same  time  been  men  of  exten* 
sive  learning-  We  may  instence  fai  Lucian,  Cervantee.  Quevedo, 
Rabelais.  Arbuthnot.  Fielding,  and  Butler  above  all ;  for  no 
work  In  our  language  coniatna  mora  teaming  than '  Hudibrsa.' " 
—Da.  WasTW.  

INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne  (which,  notwithstanding 
those  happy  times  which  succeeded,  every  Engliah- 
man  raay  remember)  thou  mayest  possibly,  gentle 
reader,  have  seen  a  certain  venerable  person  who  fre- 
quented the  outside  of  the  palace  of  St.  James's,  and 
who,  by  the  gravity  of  his  deportment  and  habit. 
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was  genenlly  taken  for  a  decayed  gentleman  of  Spain. 
Hia  stature  was  tall,  his  visage  long,  bis  complexion 
olive,  his  brows  were  black  and  eTenyhxa  eye  hollow 
yet  piercing,  his  nose  inclined  to  aqiiilin^,  his  beard 
neglected  and  mixed  with  g^rey :  all  this  contributed 
to  spread  a  solemn  melancholy  over  his  countenance. 
Pythagoras  was  not  more  silent,  Fyirho  more  mo* 
tionless,  nor  Zeno  more  austere.  His  wig  was  black 
and  smooth  as  the  plumes  of  a  raven,  and  hung  as 
straight  as  the  hair  of  a  river-god  rising  from  the 
water.  His  cloak  so  completely  covered  hb  whole 
person,  and  whether  or  no  he  had  any  other  clothes 
(much  leas  any  linen)  under  it,  I  shall  not  say ;  but 
his  sword  appeared  a  fiiU  yard  behind  him,  and  bis 
manner  of  wearing  it  vraa  so  stiff  that  it  seemed 
grown  to  his  thigh.  His  whole  flgnre  was  so  utterly 
unlike  anything  of  this  world,  that  it  waa  not  natural 
for  any  man  to  ask  him  a  question  without  blessing 
himself  first.  Those  who  never  saw  a  Jesuit  took 
him  for  one,  and  others  believed  him  some  high 
priest  of  the  Jews. 

But  under  thia  macerated  form  was  ooneealed  a 
mind  replete  with  science,  burning  with  a  seal  of 
benefiting  his  fellow-creatures,  and  filled  with  an 
honest  conscious  pride,  mixed  with  a  scorn  of  doing 
or  suffering  the  least  tiling  beneath  the  dignity  of  a 
philosopher.  Acccordin^y  he  had  a  soul  that  would 
not  let  him  accept  of  any  offers  of  charity,  at  the 
same  time  that  his  body  seemed  but  too  much  to 
require  it.  His  lodging  was  in  a  small  chamber  up 
four  pair  of  stairs,  where  he  regularly  paid  for  what 
he  iiad  when  he  eat  or  drank ;  and  he  was  often 
observed  wholly  to  abstain  from  both.  He  declined 
speaking  to  any  one,  except  the  queen  or  her  first 
minister,  to  whom  he  attempted  to  make  some  appli- 
cations ;  but  his  real  business  or  intentions  were 
utterly  unknown  to  all  men.  Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  he  was  obnoxious  to  the  queen's  ministry ;  who, 
either  out  of  jealousy  or  envy,  had  him  spirited  away, 
and  carried  abroad  as  a  dangerous  person,  without 
any  regard  to  the  known  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

One  day,  as  this  gentleman  was  walking  about 
dinner-time  alone  in  the  Mall,  it  happened  that  a 
manuscript  dropped  from  under  his  cloak,  which  my 
servant  picked  up  and  brought  to  me.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  contained  many  most 
profound  secrets,  in  an  unusual  turn  of  reasoning 
and  style.  The  first  leaf  was  inscribed  with  these 
words  :  CodidlluSf  teu  Liber  Memorialist  Martini 
Seribleri,  The  book  was  of  so  wonderful  a  nature, 
that  it  is  incredible  what  a  desire  I  conceived  that 
moment  to  be  acquainted  with  the  author,  who  I 
clearly  conceived  was  some  great  philosopher  in  dis- 
guise. I  several  times  endeavoured  to  speak  to  him, 
which  he  as  often  industriously  avoided.  At  length 
I  found  an  opportunity  (as  he  stood  under  the  piaua 
by  the  dancing -room  in  St.  James's)  to  acquaint  him, 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  that  his  manuscript  was  fallen 
into  my  hands ;  and  saying  this,  I  presented  it  to 
him,  with  great  encomiums  on  the  learned  author. 
Hereupon  he  took  me  aside,  surveyed  me  over  with 
fixed  attention,  and  opening  the  clasps  of  the  parch- 
ment cover,  spoke  (to  my  great  surprise)  in  English 
as  follows  :^ 

'*  Courteous  stranger,  whoever  thou  art,  I  embrace 
thee  as  my  best  friend ;  for  either  the  stars  and  my 
art  are  deceitful,  or  the  destined  time  is  come  which 
is  to  manifest  Martinus  Scriblbrus  to  the  world, 
and  thou  the  person  chosen  by  fitte  for  this  task. 
What  thou  seest  in  me  is  a  body  exhausted  by  the 
lalx>un  of  the  mind.  I  have  found  in  dame  nature, 
not  indeed  an  unkind  but  a  very  coy  mistress ;  watch- 
ful nights,  anxious  dajni,  slender  meals,  and  endless 
1- Sours,  must  be  the  lot  of  all  wbo  pursue  her  through 
labyrinths  and  meanders.     My  first  vital  air  I 


drew  in  his  isiiad  (a  soil  frntiBl  of  plulBBpba) 
but  my  oomplezioa  is  beoofne  adust,  soda;  Wt 
arid,  by  visiting  lands  (as  the  poet  hai  it)  «Im  « 
9oie  ealemim.  I  have,  through  my  whole  life,  ym 
under  severml  disguises  and  unknoira  uaciL 
screen  myself  from  the  envy  and  malice  wfaick  ea- 
lund  express  against  those  who  are  possctwdflf"!! 
mteanum  magnum.  But  at  present  1  sa  feiad  \ 
take  sanctuary  in  the  British  court,  to  avoid  tkrt- 
venge  of  a  cruel  Spaniard  wbo  has  panned st& 
most  through  the  whole  tenrnqoeoas  globe.  Boc 
about  four  years  sgo  in  the  city  of  Msdhd,  in^ 
of  natural  knowledge,  1  was  informed  oC  a  kdivfe 
was  marked  with  a  pomegranate  upon  the  '\sak% 
her  right  thigh,  which  blossomed,  and,  u  it  ft. 
seemed  to  ripen  in  the  due  season.  Foithshkr. 
I  possessed  with  an  insatiable  curiosi^  tovinirx 
wonderful  phenomenon*  I  felt  the  ardosr  «r 
passion  increase  sa  the  season  advanced,  titt,  k  » 
month  of  July,  1  could  no  longer  contiin.  1  br> 
her  duenna,  was  admitted  to  the  bath,  »m^^ 
dressed,  and  the  wonder  di^layed.  Thiivtier. 
after  discovered  by  the  husband,  who,  finding  c» 
letters  I  had  vrritten  to  the  doenna,  cootaiuictr 
pressions  of  a  doubtful  meaning,  suspected  ou  ^  ■ 
crime  most  alien  from  the  purity  of  my  tJinit* 
Incontinently  I  left  Madrid  by  the  advice  of  ineu 
have  been  pursued,  dogged,  and  waylaid,  thr^ 
several  nations,  and  even  now  scares  tbiak  c« 
secure  within  the  sacred  wails  of  this  palace.  i(^ 
been  my  good  fortune  to  have  seen  all  tk  i» 
phenomena  o(  nature,  excepting  an  earthqtaU  <•' 
I  waited  for  in  Naples  three  years  invain;aBdt;* 
by  means  of  some  Britiah  ship  (whose  coloei 
Spaniard  dare  approadi),  I  impetiently  expect  »• 
passage  to  Jamaica  for  that  benefiL  Totbttr 
frieni^  whom  fitte  has  marked  for  my  histocrp^ 
pher,  I  leave  these  my  Commentaries,  and  aht^ 
my  works.     No  more— -be  faithful  and  imputfr 

He  soon  after  performed  his  inofuiae,  ssdbs^ 
the  Commentaries,  giving  me  slso  ftudierti^" 
many  conferences ;  when  he  was  oafintsB'" 
snatched  away  (as  I  before  related)  by  the  jp^ 
of  the  queen's  ministry. 

Though  I  was  thus,  to  my  eternal  grie^depmA 
his  conversation,  he  haa  for  some  years  coati&v^ - 
correspondence,  and  communicated  to  me  mxi- 
hia  projects  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.    Hests^ 
some  of  his  writings,  and  recommended  to  oj&' 
the  recovery  of  others  straggling  about  tbe  ««■ 
and  assumed  by  other  men.    The  last  tine  [^ 
from  him  was  on  oecssion  of  his  stiktaiw  ^  - 
Dunciad;  since  when,  several  yearn  being  e^^ 
have  reason  to  believe  this  excellent  peisaa  i^*^ 
dead,  or  carried  by  his  vehement  tfaiiVtof  ka0vi>-^* 
into  some  remote  or  perhaps  undiscovered  rni^ ' 
the  world.   In  either  case,  I  think  it  a  debt  ^'^ 
to  be  delayed  to  reveal  what  I  know  of  this  f<^ 
of  science,  and  to  give  the  hiatory  of  his  Ufr  »• 
his  extensive  merits  to  mankind;  inwhkkl^f 
promise  the  reader  that,  whenever  be  b^;iBites-' 
any  one  chapter  dull,  the  style  will  be  ias«*i*« 
changed  in  the  next. 

MARTINUS  SCRIBLERUS  HEPl  BAWTX 
CHAPTER  I. 

IMT&ODUCriON. 

It  hath  been  long  (my  dear  countcymen)  tb«  ^'* 
of  my  concern  and  surprise  that,  whe«a»  ii«*^ 
leas  poota,  critics,  and  orators,  bsve  comp3«  * 
digested  the  art  of  ancient  poesy,  ihers  hath  aei?s^ 
among  us  one  person  so  public-minted  as  t©  r**  " 
the  like  for  the  modern  ;  although  it  ^f^'T 
known  that  our  everyway  indostrioni  modai*^  - 
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ID  the  weight  of  their  wrltfngt  and  in  the  Telocity 
)f  their  judgmenta,  do  to  infinitely  excel  the  eaid 
lacients. 

Nevertheleet,  too  true  it  iif  thett  while  a  plain  and 
lircet  road  ta  paved  to  their  S^t  or  aublime,  no 
lack  has  been  jret  chalked  out  to  arriTO  at  our  fiJJn 
n  profund.  The  Latina»  aa  they  eame  between  the 
Greeks  and  ue,  make  uie  of  the  word  aUUudo^  which 
mpliei  equally  height  and  depth.  Wherefore  eon- 
lidering,  with  no  amall  grief*  how  many  promiaing 
{eniaaet  of  thia  age  are  wandering  (aa  I  may  say) 
n  the  dark  without  a  guide,  I  have  undertaken  thia 
irduoai  but  neeeaMU7  taak,  to  lead  them  aa  it  were 
7  the  hand,  and  atep  by  itep,  the  gentle  dbwn-hill 
fay  to  the  bathoa ;  tne  bottom,  the  end,  the  central 
mint,  the  nimptiitttUnt  of  true  modem  poeay  1  When 
roa  conaider  (my  dear  eountrrmen)  the  extent,  ferti* 
ity,  and  populouaneai  of  our  lowlanda  of 'Pamaaaua, 
he  fiouriahing  state  of  our  trade,  and  the  plenty  of 
>ur  manuftcture,  there  are  two  reflectiona  which 
idmintster  great  occaaion  of  aurpriae :  the  one,  that 
il  djgnitiea  and  honours  should  be  bestowed  upon 
be  exceeding  few  meagre  inhabitanta  of  the  top  of 
he  mountain ;  the  other,  that  our  own  nation  ahould 
lave  arriTcd  to  that  pitch  of  greatness  it  now  pos. 
essea,  without  any  regular  system  of  lawa.  Aa  to  the 
Ini,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  I  have  obaenred  of  late 
be  gradual  decay  of  delicacy  and  refinement  among 
lankind,  who  are  become  too  reasonable  to  require 
list  we  should  labour  with  infinite  paina  to  come  op 
)  the  taste  of  these  mountaineers,  when  they  with- 
ut  any  may  condescend  to  ours.  But  as  we  hare 
ow  an  unqueationable  m^ority  on  our  aide,  1  doubt 
ot  but  we  shall  shortW  be  able  to  level  the  high- 
indera,  and  procure  a  further  vent  for  our  own  pro- 
uct,  which  ia  already  so  much  relished,  encouraged, 
ad  rewarded  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Great 
ritain. 

Therefore,  to  aupply  our  former  defect,  I  purpose 
»  collect  the  scattered  rules  of  our  art  into  regular 
latitntea,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  the  deep 
miuses  of  our  nation ;  imitating  herein  my  prede- 
«aors,  the  master  of  Alexander,  and  the  secretary 
^  the  renowned  Zenobia :  and  in  this  my  under- 
king  I  am  the  more  animated,  aa  I  expect  more 
iceesa  than  haa  attended  even  lliose  great  critica ; 
nee  their  lawa,  though  they  might  be  good,  have 
rer  been  alackly  executed ;  and  their  precepts,  how- 
ner  strict,  obeyed  only  by  fits  and  by  a  ver}'  email 
■mber. 

At  the  aame  time  I  intend  to  do  Justice  upon  our 
^igfaboura,  inhabitanta  of  the  upper  Parnassus,  who, 
kinff  advantage  of  the  rising  ground,  are  perpetu- 
ly  throwing  down  rubbish,  dhrt,  and  stones  upon 
,  fkCTor  sumring  us  to  live  in  peace.  These  men, 
bile  they  enjoy  the  crystal  stream  of  Helicon,  envy 
oar  common  water,  which  (thank  our  stars),  though 
is  somewhat  muddy,  flows  in  much  greater  abun- 
nce.  Nor  ia  this  the  greatest  ii^ustice  that  ire  have 
complain  of;  for  though  it  is  evident  that  we  ne- 
r  made  the  least  attempt  or  inroad  into  their  terri- 
riea,  but  lived  contented  in  our  native  fena,  they 
ve  often  not  only  committed  petty  larcenies  upon 
r  borders,  but  driven  the  country,  and  carried  off 
once  whole  cart-loads  of  our  manufacture ;  to  re- 
im  aome  of  which  alolen  goods  is  part  of  the  de- 
it  of  thia  treatise. 

For  we  shall  see,  in  the  course  of  this  work,  that 
r  greatest  advenariea  have  sometimes  descended 
varda  ua ;  and  doubtless  might  now  and  then  have 
iY«d  at  the  bathos  itself,  had  it  not  been  for  that 
•taken  opinion  they  all  entertained,  that  the  rules 
the  ancients  were  equally  neceasary  to  the  mo- 
ma  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  more  grievous 


error,  aa  will  be  amply  proved  in  the  following  dia- 


And  indeed,  when  any  of  theae  have  gone  so  far  aa 
by  the  light  of  their  own  genius  to  attempt  new  mo- 
dels, it  is  wonderful  to  obaerve  how  nearly  they  have 
approached  ua  in  those  particular  piecea ;  though  in 
their  others  they  differed  toto  cmlo  from  us. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THAT  THB  BATHOS,  Ot  PtOPUND,  IS  TUB  NATUlAL  TASTB 
or  MAN,  AND  IN  rAKTICUUUt  OF  THB  PBBSBNT  AQB. 

Thb  taate  of  the  bathoa  is  implanted  by  nature  it- 
self in  the  soul  of  man ;  till,  perverted  by  cnatom  or 
example,  he  is  taught,  or  rather  compelled,  to  rcliah 
the  sublime.  Accordingly,  we  see  the  unprejudiced 
minds  of  children  delight  only  in  such  productions 
and  in  such  imagea  as  our  true  modem  writers  set 
before  them.  I  have  observed  how  &st  the  general 
taste  is  returning  to  this  first  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence ;  and  if  the  intent  of  all  poetry  be  to  divert  end 
instruct,  certainly  that  kind  which  diverts  and  in* 
atructs  the  greateat  number  ia  to  be  preferred.  Let 
us  look  round  among  the  admirers  of  poetry;  we 
shall  find  thoae  who  have  a  taate  of  the  aoblime  to 
be  very  few ;  but  the  profund  atrikea  univenallyp 
and  is  adapted  to  every  capacity.  It  is  a  fruitless  un- 
dertaking to  write  for  men  of  a  nice  and  foppish 
gusto,  whom  after  all  it  is  almost  impoasible  to  plMae; 
and  it  is  still  more  chimerical  to  write  for  poaterity» 
of  whose  taste  we  cannot  make  any  Judgmentt  and 
whose  applauae  we  can  never  ei^oy.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed our  wise  authon  have  a  preaent  end, 

Et  prodeas  volant,  el  delflctaiv  poetB. 

Their  true  design  is  profit  or  gain ;  in  order  to  ac- 
quire which  it  ia  necessary  to  procure  applause  by 
administering  pleasure  to  the  reader :  from  whence 
it  follows  demonstrably  that  their  productions  must 
be  suited  to  the  present  taste.  And  I  cannot  but  con- 
gratulate our  age  on  thia  peculiar  felicity,  that,  though 
we  have  made  indeed  great  progreas  in  all  other 
branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  debauched  with 
any  high  relish  in  poetry,  but  are  in  thb  one  taste 
less  nice  than  our  ancestors.  If  an  art  is  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  success,  1  appeal  to  experience  whether 
there  have  not  been,  in  proportion  to  their  number, 
as  many  starving  good  poets  as  bad  onesi 

Nevertheless,  in  making  gain  the  principal  end  of 
our  art,  far  be  it  from  me  to  exclude  any  great  ge- 
niuses of  rank  or  fortune  from  diverting  themaelvea 
this  way.  They  ought  to  be  praised  no  less  than  thoae 
princes  who  pass  their  vacant  hours  In  some  ingeni- 
ous mechanical  or  manual  art.  And  to  such  as  theae 
it  would  be  ingratitude  not  to  own  that  our  art  haa 
been  often  infinitely  indebted. 

CHAPTER  III. 

THB     NBCBSfirr   or   TUB  BATHOS,    PHTSICALLT  CON- 

SIOKBBD. 

FuBTHBBMOBB,  it  wcrc  great  cruelty  and  Injustice 
if  all  such  authors  as  cannot  write  in  the  other  way 
were  prohibited  from  writing  at  all.  Against  this  I 
draw  an  argument  from  what  seems  to  me  an  on- 
doubted  physical  maxim ;  that  poetry  is  a  natural  or 
morbid  accretion  from  the  bndn.  As  I  would  not 
suddenly  stop  a  cold  in  the  head,  or  dry  up  my  neigh- 
bour's issue,  I  would  aa  little  binder  him  from  neces- 
sary writing.  It  may  be  affirmed  with  great  truth 
that  there  ia  hardly  any  human  creature,  past  child- 
hood, but  at  one  time  or  other  has  had  some  poetical 
evacuation,  and,  no  question,  waa  much  the  better  for 
it  in  his  health;  ao  true  is  the  saying,  fuueimur  poHa. 
Therefore  ia  the  desire  of  writing  properly  termed 
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pruHtu$,  the  **  titlUation  of  the  generative  faculty  of 
the  hrain,"  and  the  person  is  said  to  conceive ;  now, 
such  as  conceive  must  bring  forth.  I  have  known  a 
man  thoughtful,  melancholy,  and  raving,  for  divers 
days,  who  forthwith  grew  wonderfully  easy,  lightsome, 
and  cheerful,  upon  a  discharge  of  the  peccant  humour 
in  exceeding  purulent  metre.  Nor  can  I  question 
but  abundance  of  untimely  deaths  sre  occasioned  for 
want  of  this  laudable  vent  of  unruly  passions :  yea, 
perhaps,  in  poor  wretches  (which  is  very  lamentable) 
for  mere  want  of  pen,  ink,  and  ptper !  From  hence 
it  follows  that  a  suppression  of  the  very  worst  poetry 
is  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the  state.  We  find 
by  experience  that  the  same  humours  which  vent 
themselves  in  summer  in  ballads  and  sonnets  are 
condensed  by  the  winter's  cold  into  pamphlets  and 
speeches  for  and  against  the  ministry :  nay,  I  know 
not  but  many  times  a  piece  of  poetry  mty  be  the 
most  innocent  composition  of  a  minister  himself. 

It  is  therefore  manifest  that  mediocrity  ought  to 
be  allowed,  yea  indulged,  to  the  good  subjects  of 
England.  Nor  can  I  conceive  how  the  world  has 
swallowed  the  contrary  as  a  maxim  upon  the  single 
authority  of  Horace.*  Why  should  the  golden  mean 
and  quintessence  of  all  virtues  be  deemed  so  offen- 
sive hi  this  art  t  or  coolness  or  mediocrity  be  so  ami- 
able a  quality  in  a  man,  and  so  detestable  in  a  poet  1 

However,  fu  be  it  from  me  to  compare  these  writ- 
ers with  those  great  spirits  who  are  bom  with  a  tu 
vaeiU  de  petanUur,  or  (as  an  English  author  calls  it) 
an  **  alacrity  of  sinking  ;*'^  and  who  by  strength  of 
nature  alone  can  excel.  AU  I  mean  is,  to  evince  the 
necessity  of  rules  to  these  lesser  geniuses,  as  well  as 
the  usefulness  of  them  to  the  greater. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THAT  THBKE  IS  AN  AST  OF  THE  BATHOS,  OR  PROPUND. 

Wfi  come  now  to  prove  that  there  is  an  art  of  sink- 
ing in  poetry.  Is  there  not  an  architecture  of  vaults 
and  cellars,  as  well  as  of  lofty  domes  and  pyramids  Y 
Is  there  not  as  much  skill  and  labour  in  making 
ditches  as  in  raising  mounts  1  Is  there  not  an  art 
of  diving  as  well  as  of  flying  1  and  will  any  sober 
practitioner  affirm  that  a  diving-engine  is  not  of 
singular  use  in  making  him  long-winded,  assisting 
his  descent,  and  furnishing  him  with  more  ingenious 
means  of  keeping  under  water! 

If  we  search  the  authors  of  antiquity  we  shall  find 
as  few  to  have  been  distinguished  in  the  true  profund 
as  in  the  true  sublime.  And  the  very  same  thing  (as 
iti4>pears  from  Longinus)  had  been  imagined  of  that, 
as  now. of  this,  namely,  that  it  was  entirely  the  gift 
of  nature.  I  grant  that  to  excel  in  the  bathos  a  genius 
is  requisite ;  yet  the  rules  of  art  must  be  allowed  so 
far  useful  as  to  add  weight,  or,  as  I  may  say,  hang 
on  lead,  to  facilitate  and  enforce  our  descent,  to  guide 
us  to  the  most  advantageous  declivities,  and  habituate 
our  imagination  to  a  depth  of  thinking.  Many  there 
are  that  can  £ill,  but  few  can  arrive  at  the  felicity  of 
falling  gracefully ;  much  more  for  a  man  who  is 
among  the  lowest  of  the  creation,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  atmosphere,  to  descend  beneath  himself,  is  not 
so  easy  a  task,  unless  he  calls  in  art  to  his  assistance. 
It  is  with  the  bathos  as  with  small  beer,^  which  is  in- 
deed vapid  and  insipid  if  left  at  large  and  let  abroad ; 
but  being  by  our  rules  confined  and  well  stopped,  no- 
thing grows  so  frothy,  pert,  and  bouncing. 

The  sublime  of  nature  is  the  sky,  the  sun,  moon, 


-Mediocrlbas 


poetis 
-Popt. 


Noil  dii,  non  hominei,  8oc. 
^  Spokni  hr  Fmlataff  of  himself  in  Shakrecnre't  "  Merry 
Wive*  of  Windsor." 
-  "^^  «iii««iiiule  U  repraied iu the  *'  Dunclad.**— Da.WASioir. 


stars,  Ac.  The  prefand  of  nature  b  gold,  pniis, 
precious  stones,  and  the  treaauxes  of  the  detp,  wtich 
are  inestimable  as  unknown.  Bat  all  that  hti  be- 
tween these,  as  com,  flowers,  fruits,  animals,  »: 
things  for  the  mere  use  of  man,  are  of  noeso  pcm, 
and  so  common  as  not  to  be  greatly  esteemed  hx  ur 
curious ;  it  being  certain  that  anything  of  vrhid  «» 
know  the  true  use  cannot  be  invaluable :  vhidt  if- 
fords  a  solution  why  common  sense  hath  either  bee 
totally  despised  or  held  in  smaU  repute  by  the  greitK 
modem  critics  and  authors. 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF   TUB  TBUB   OBNIUS   FOB  THB   PBOFiniD»  AXD  El 
WHAT  IT  IS  COMSTITOraD.  * 

Akd  I  will  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  the  fint  mtxk 
and  corner-stone  of  this  our  art,  tiiat  whoeTer  nooii 
excel  therein  must  studiously  avoid,  detest,  and  icn 
his  head  from  all  the  ideas,  ways,  and  workinpcf 
that  pestilent  foe  to  wit,  and  destroys  of  fine  fifOK 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  eomimon  wue.  Hj 
business  must  be  to  contract  the  true  goit  dt  tmai 
and  to  acquire  a  most  happy,  uncommon,  unscMSEi- 
able  way  of  thinking. 

He  is  to  consider  himself  as  a  grotesque  ptint^ 
whose  works  would  be  spoiled  by  an  imitatin  c' 
nature  or  uniformity  of  design.  He  is  to  miagte  bh 
of  the  most  various  or  discordant  kinds,  laodmpe. 
history,  portraits,  animals,  and  connect  them  wiii  i 
great  deal  of  flourishing,  by  head  or  tail,  as  it  t&iT 
please  his  imagination,  and  contribute  to  hit  pn:- 
cipal  end,  which  is  to  glare  by  atrong  oppoiition«  ^-' 
colours,  and  surprise  by  a  contrariety  of  ims|«t. 

8«q)enies  aribus  gnninentar.  tigrilMu  afsb— Ha. 

His  design  ought  to  be  like  a  labyrinih,  oat  • 
which  nobody  can  get  clear  but  himself.  And  tf-t 
the  great  art  of  poetry  is  to  mix  txnth  with  ikclMc 
in  order  to  Join  the  credible  with  the  surprisio;,  <*- 
author  shall  produce  the  credible  by  painting  n^^ 
in  her  lowest  simplicity,  and  the  anrprising  bj  eci- 
tradieting  common  opinion.  In  the  very  same'tci:- 
ner  he  will  allect  Uie  marvellons ;  he  will  (hi^ 
Achilles  with  the  patience  of  Job  ;  a  prince  vdkiu 
Uke  a  jack-pudding;  a  maid  of  honour  seUingbv' 
gains;  a  footman  speaking  like  a  philosopher;  tt^ 
a  fine  gentleman  like  a  scholar.  Whoever  ii  (««- 
versant  in  modem  plays  may  make  a  raoit  net-' 
collection  of  this  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  fof*  ■ 
complete  body  of  modem  ethics  and  raoraUt}* 

Nothing  seemed  more  plain  to  ovr  greet  MCb<n 
than  that  the  world  hath  long  been*  weaiy  tdnMivxt 
things.  H ow  much  the  contrary  are  fbrmed  to  pin** 
is  evident  from  the  univeiaal  applause  daily  git«s  *' 
the  admirable  entertainments  of  harlequins  moA  b^- 
gicians  on  our  stage.  When  an  audience  beM  * 
coach  turned  into  a  wheelbarrow,  a  conjurer  into  as 
old  woman,  or  a  man's  bead  where  his  heeb  Ac^' 
be,  how  are  they  struck  with  tranapost  and  iM' 
which  can  only  be  imputed  io  this  caaee,  tlot  w- 
object  is  changed  into  that  which  hath  been  f  ogstfK^ 
to  them  by  their  own  low  ideas  before. 

He  OQght  therefore  to  render  himself  asfirr  ' 
this  happy  and  anti-natural  way  of  »fc^»>Wi«y  to  or- 
a  degree  as  to  be  able,  on  the  appearanee  of  snj  <^ 
ject,  to  furnish  his  imagination  with  ideas  intioif^? 
below  it.  And  his  eyes  should  be  like  unto  i^ 
wrong  end  of  a  perspective  glasa,  by  which  sU  t^ 
objects  of  nature  are  lessened. 

For  example ;  when  a  tme  genius  looks  opoa  tbf 
sky,  he  immediately  catches  the  idea  of  a  piece 
blue  lutestring,  or  a  child's  mantle: — 


ON  THE  A&T  OF  8INKINO  IN  POETET. 


ThB  akka.  wImm  apntdiaf  volomw  amm  hten 
Smiii  thJn,  and  wow  in  ]iatiiM*t  flnait  loon* 
liw  nav-boni  world  In  their  aofi  lap  embraeed, 
Aad  all  aionnd  tbair  alanry  mantia  caat* 


If  he  looks  upon  a  tempett  he  ahill  hare  an  image 
of  a  tumbled  bed,  and  d^cribe  a  iocceedlng  calm  in 
thif  manner  :^> 

The  oesaa  joy'd  to  aaa  tha  tampaai  flad* 

Naw laya bia  wavaa.  and onooihahia nafllad bad> 

The  triumpba  and  aeelamation  of  the  angels  at  the 
creation  of  the  unlyene  preient  to  hia  imagiaatioa 
**tlie  rejoiduga  on  the  lord-mayor*8  day;"  and  he 
beholdf  those  glorioaa  beings  celebrating  their  Cre- 
ator by  huiaaing,  making  illuminations,  and  fling- 
ing squibs,  crackers,  and  sky-rockets : — 

Olotioaa  tUamlnatlona,  made  on  high 
Bsr  all  the alanad  pkaeli  of  thealy, 
lajuatdegwaa,  and  ahinioK  order  plaoed, 
Spectetoraeharm'd.  end  tha  hleat  dwrllinga  naced. 
Tlrmiffh  att  tha  enUf hten'd  air  awift  ftM-wocka  flaw. 
.Which  with  icpaakad  ahouli  glad  ehanaha  threw  t 
ComalaMeeBded  with  their  aweepinf  tnin« 
Thai  Ml  in  atarj  ahoweia  and  glitteriiHK  nin  s 
la  air  ten  thownnd  meteora  blaung  hung. 
Which  ftom  th'  elenal  battlemenia  were  flnat.* 

If  a  man  who  is  violently  fond  of  wit  will  saeriflee 

0  that  passion  his  Iriend  or  his  Ood,  would  it  not 
>e  a  ahame  if  he  who  is  smit  with  the  Ioto  of  the 
lathos  should  not  sacrifice  to  it  all  other  transitory 
egardal  Yon  ahall  hear  a  sealous  protestant  deacon 
DToke  a  saint,  and  modestly  beseech  her  to  do  more 
or  US  than  Providence : — 

Look  down,  bleat  aint,  with  pity  then  look  down. 
Aedon  thie  luid  thy  kindrr  Inflveoee, 
Aad  cnide  na  throogh  the  miataof  Ptovidenoe, 
In  which  we  atray.<- 

Neither  will  he,  if  a  goodlr  simile  come  in  hb 
ray,  scrapie  to  affirm  himself  an  eye-witness  of 
lings  never  yet  beheld  by  man,  or  never  in  es- 
rtence ;  as  thus : — 

That  have  I  acen  in  Amhy  the  bleat 

A  phonix  eoueh'd  npon  her  funeral  neat.* 

But  to  convince  you  that  nothing  is  so  great  whidi 

marvellous  genius  prompted  by  this  laudable  teal 

not  able  to  lessen,  hear  how  the  most  aublime  of 

1  bein|{s  is  represented  in  the  following  Images: — 

Firat  he  is  a  PAiims. 

Somcthnee  the  Lord  of  natara  In  the  air 

Straada  forth  hit  donda.  Ma  nhb  canvaai.  wheic 
la  peneil,  dipp'd  in  heavenly  ookmr  bei^t. 
Paint*  hia  (kir  rainbow,  chaming  to  the  tight.' 

Now  he  is  a  Chkmist. 

Th'  Alnigh^  Ghemlat  doea  hia  work  prepare.  * 
Pbor*  down  aie  waten  on  the  thiraty  phOn. 
Dlgem  hb  lightning,  and  diatila  hb  mta.t 

Now  he  b  a  Wbistlbb. 

Me  In  hb  griplqg  anna  th*  Eternal  took. 
And  with  aueh  nilghty  farea  my  bodv  ihook. 
That  the  ationg  graep  my  nenbera  naely  bniiafd. 
Bkofce  all  my  bonea,  and  all  my  ainewa  looMd> 

Now  a  RicKuiTiNo  Officbk. 

For  ebnda  the  annbeama  levy  freah  auppUea, 
And  niae  leeraile  of  vapours  which  arue. 
Drawn  hom  tha  aaaa.  to  mnater  in  tha  akiea.* 


Now  a  peaceable  Ouasantbb. 


In  laagnea  of  peaea  the  neighboun  did  agree. 
And  to  mainidn  them  Ood  waa  gnarantee.k 


L.'i'^  Aithar.  pp.  41. 41.  »  P.  14.  •  P.  M. 

N  .B.  In  order  to  do  Juatiee  to  theae  gnat  poeti.  onr  eltatbM 
I'  taken  ftomthe  beet,  the  laat.  and  mcMt  oomct  edtthma  of 
•ir  vorka.  That  whbh  wvuie  of  '*  Prinee  Arthur"  te  toduo- 
rimo,  1714.  the  foufth  edition,  revlaed.~PoPB. 

AnhroaaPhiUpaon  thedeelhof  queen  Mary.— WAaainvr. 
'   5°*^  '  Bla^kmora.  opt.  rdlt.  duod.  ma,  p.  ITS. 

BlarknMra,  pa.  dv.  p.  IM.  k  P.  7ft.  »  P.  170, 

P.  70. 
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Then  he  b  an  Attmhbt. 

lob.  aa  a  vib  oflbnder.  God  tnditw. 
And  laRibb  deeraee  agalaat  ma  wibaa. 
God  will  not  be  my  adVoeate, 
My  cauae  to  amnage  or  debate.* 

In  the  following  lines  he  b  a  Goldbbatsi, 

Who  the  rich  metal  bentm  aad  tbm  with  eava 
Unfoldi  tha  golden  leavea  to  gild  the  Aalda  of  air.k 

Then  a  Fuixm. 
-Th*  eahaliag  laaka,  Ihnt  i 


Bona  on  rebounding  annbeama  through  tha  aki 
Ara  thlekcn'd.  wrought,  and  whitan'd.  tOl  they 
A  heavenly  fleeoe.* 

A  Mbbckb,  or  Packbb. 

DIdel  thou  one  emi  ofairXwida  euitala  hold, 

Aad  help  the  babe  of  mther  to  unfold ; 

Bay.  whbh  ectulean  pib  waa  by  thy  hand  oaraird  f « 


A  Bdtlib. 

Ba  maasurea  all  the  drope  with  woodroua  ikiU, 
Which  the  black  douda  hb  floating  bottba  fill.* 

And  a  Baku. 

God  b  the  wUdnmem  hia  tebb  tmrnd. 
And  in  hb  airy  ovcm  baked  their  bread.' 


CHAPTER  YI. 


or  THI  ilVBBAL  KINDS    OF    GBNIOSBS    IN    THK    PKO- 
PUND,  AND  THK  MASKS  AND  CUAKACTKXS  OF  KACH. 

I  DOUBT  not  hut  the  reader,  by  thb  dond  of  esam- 
plea,  begins  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  aa* 
sertion  that  the  bathos  b  an  art,  and  that  the  genius 
of  no  mortal  whatever,  following  the  mere  ideas  of 
nature  and  unassisted  with  an  habitual,  nay,  labo- 
rious peculiarity  of  thinking,  could  arrive  at  imagea 
so  wonderfully  low  and  unaccountable.  The  great 
author,  from  whose  treaaury  we  have  drawn  all  these 
Instances  (the  lather  of  the  bathos,  and  indeed  the 
Homer  of  it),  has»  like  that  immortal  Greek,  con- 
fined hb  laboura  to  the  greater  poetry,  and  thereby 
left  room  for  others  to  acquire  a  due  share  of  praise 
in  inferior  kinds.  Many  paintera  who  would  never 
hit  a  nose  or  an  eye  have  vrith  felicity  copied  a  smalU 
pox,  or  been  admirable  at  a  toad  or  a  red-herrring ; 
and  seldom  are  we  without  geniuses  for  still-lms, 
which  they  can  work  up  and  atiffen  with  incredible 
accuracy. 

A  universal  genius  rises  not  in  sge ;  but  when  he 
rises,  armies  rise  in  him !  he  poun  forth  five  or  six 
epic  poems  with  greater  &ciUtv  than  five  or  six 
pages  can  be  produced  by  an  elaborate  and  servile 
copier  after  nature  or  the  ancients.  Itbaflirmed 
by  Quintilianv  that  the  same  genius  whieh  made 
Oermanicns  so  great  a  general  would,  vrith  equal 
application,  have  made  him  an  excellent  heroic  poet. 
In  like  manner,  reasoning  from  the  aflfaiity.  there 
appears  between  arts  and  sciences,  I  doubt  not  but 
an  active  catcher  of  butteHUea,  a  careful  and  lanciful 
pattem*drawer,  an  industrious  collector  of  shelb,  a 
laborioua  and  tuneful  bagpiper,  or  a  diligent  breeder 
of  tame  rabbita,  might  aevendly  excel  in  their  re- 
apective  parts  of  the  bathos. 

I  shall  range  theee  confined  and  lees  copious  ce- 
nioses  under  proper  classes,  and  (the  better  to  give 
their  pictures  to  the  reader)  under  the  names  d 
animab  of  scnne  soK  or  other;  whereby  he  vrill  be 

•Blaekmore.p.tl.   ^  P.ISI.  •P.IS.   <Fml.p.lT4.  •  P.lll. 

It  b  remarkatda  thai  Swift  highly  eommenda  BUekmom  in 
mora  than  one  plaee;  bom  whom  Dr.  J<dinaon  almngely  aa> 
aerti  thai  Hone  might  have  leanA  tha  ait  of  maaoniag  b  vrrae. 
eiemplJUIcd  In  the  **  Poem  on  Cieatbn  ;**  but  Ambcoee  PhiUpa 
related  thai  Blaefcmoiv,  aa  he  proceeded  b  hbpoem.  eommu* 

Ime  to  a  ebb  of  wilt,  hi*  aaaoeietn,  aad 


nieated  it  ftom  time  to  time 

thnt  every  man  oootribniad  aa  he  oonld,  either  improvrment  or 
eorreellon :  to  that  there  are  perhapa  nowhere  b  the  book  thirty 
Ihma  together  that  now  atond  aa  they  waia  miginally  wiillaa. 
—Da.  Wautoii, 

f  BlaelMioiu.  **  BoBf  of  MMaa."  p.  p\$, 

ff  In  a  flne  puamge  oTt^  teath  book. 
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enabled  at  the  fint  sight  of  lucli  as  s^all  dsUy  come 
forth  to  know  to  what  kind  to  refer,  and  with  what 
authors  to  compare  them.* 

1.  The  Flying  Fishes :  these  are  writers  who  now 
and  then  rise  upon  their  fins  and  fly  out  of  the  pro- 
fund  ;  but  their  wings  are  soon  dry,  and  they  drop 
down  to  the  bottom.     G.  S.,  A.  H.,*^  C.  Q.« 

2.  The  Swallows  are  authors  that  are  eternally 
skimming  and  fluttering  up  and  down,  but  all  their 
agility  is  employed  to  catch  flies*  L.  T.,^  W.  P., 
Lord  H.« 

3.  The  Ostriches  are  such  whose  heayiness  rarely 
permits  them  to  raise  themseWes  from  the  ground ; 
their  wings  are  of  no  use  to  lift  them  up,  and  their 
motion  is  between  flying  and  walking;  but  then  they 
run  very  fast.     D.  F.  L.  £.f  the  hon.  £.  H.r 

4.  The  Parrots  are  thev  that  repeat  another's 
words  in  such  a  hoarse  odd  voice,  as  makes  them 
seem  their  own.  W.  B.,  W.  S.,  C.  C.,^  the  reverend 

D.  D. 

5.  The  Didappers  are  authors  that  keep  them- 
seWes long  out  of  sight  under  water,  and  come  up 
now  and  then  where  you  least  expected  them.  L. 
W.,»  G.  D.  k  esq.,  the  hon.  sir  W.  Y. 

6.  The  Porpoises  are  unwieldy  and  big  ;  they  put 
all  their  numbers  into  a  great  turmoil  and  tempest, 
but  whenever  they  appear  in  plain  light  (which  is 
seldom)  they  are  only  shapeless  and  ugly  monsters. 
I.  D.,»  C.  G.,«  I.  O." 

7.  The  Frogs  are  such  as  can  neither  walk  nor  fly, 
but  can  leap  and  bound  to  admiration;  they  live 
generally  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and  make  a  great 
noise  whenever  they  thrust  their  heads  above  water. 

E.  W.,»  I.  M.P  esq.,  T.  D.q  gent. 

8.  The  Eels  are  obscure  authors  that  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  their  own  mud,  but  are  mighty  nimble 
and  pert.  L.  W.,»  L.  T.,»  P.  M.,*  general  C. 

9.  The  Tortoises  are  slow  and  chill,  and,  like  pas- 
toral writers,  delight  much  in  gardens :  they  have 
for  the  most  part  a  fine  embroidered  shell,  and  un- 
derneath it  a  heavy  lump.  A.  P.,*  W.  B.,'  L.  £., 
the  right  hon.  E.  of  S. 

These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  bathos, 
and  in  each  of  these  kinds  we  have  the  comfort  to 
be  blessed  with  sundry  snd  manifold  choice  spirits  in 
this  our  island. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


OP   THE  PROPUND,  WHEN  IT  CONSISTS  IN  THB  THOUGHT. 

Wb  have  already  laid  down  the  principles  upon 
which  our  author  is  to  proceed,  axid  the  manner  of 
forming  his  thought  by  familiarising  his  mind  to  the 
lowest.pbjects  ;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  vul- 
gar conversation  will  greatly  contribute.  There  is  no 

•  This  WMS  the  ehs|4er  which  gmve  lo  nraeh  ufEnice,  and  ex- 
cited luch  loud  cUmoun  •^iuat  our  author  by  hie  introductloo 
of  theee  initiAl  letten.  which  be  in  vein  aaerted  wexe  placed 
at  random,  and  meant  no  particular  writer*,  which  wee  not  be- 
lieved. Theee  initial  letten  eannot  now  be  authentically  filled 
up. — Dr.  Wabtoh. 

^  Asron  Hill  thought  that  he  wa*  designated  under  flie  letters 
A.  H.,  "  although."  my  Pope,  in  reply.  "  every  letter  in  the 
alphabet  was  put  hi  the  same  manner,  and  in  tzuth  (fxrept  »om« 
frw)  those  letters  were  aet  at  random  to  occasion  what  they 
did  oeeaaion— the  suspicion  of  bad  and  jealous  writers,  of  whicn 
number  i  could  never  reckon  Mr.  HiU,  and  most  of  whose 
names  I  did  not  know." 

•  Charles  Oildon.— BowLn.  '  Tibbald.— BowLsa. 

•  Lord  Harvey.— BowLKS.        *  Laurence  Eusden.—* Bowrts. 
«  Hon.iEdw.  Howard,  called  in  the  Dunciad  **  High-bum 

Howard.' ' — Bowucs. 

^  CoUey  Gibber.— BowLxs.  >  Leonard  Welated.->BowL». 

k  GeorR  Ducket.— Bow  LIS.  '  John  Dennis.— BowLVt. 

•  CharieftOildon.— BowLKs.  ■  John  Oldmixon.^BowLSS. 

•  Edward  Ward.— Bowus.  r  Jamee  Moore.— -BowLsa. 

^  ThomasDucket.— BowLKS.  '  Leonard  Welsied.— Bowlbs. 

•  Tibbald.~fiowi.Ba.  «  Peter  Motteux.— Bowlm. 

•  Ambrose  Pailtps.— Bowlxs.  >  William  Broome.~BowLSs. 


question  but  the  gairet  or  the  printer's  boj  wt 
often  be  discerned  in  the  oompoeitioos  made  m  iwb 
scenes  and  company ;  and  much  of  Mr.  CmflKtmi^ 
has  been  insensibly  infused  into  the  works  d  Lit 
learned  writers. 

The  physician,  by  the  study  and  inspectioii  .-f 
urine  and  ordure,  approves  himself  in  the  scteur; 
and  in  like  sort  diould  our  author  aocnstam  sad  a- 
erdse  his  imagination  upon  the  dregs  of  aatoR. 

This  will  render  his  thoughts  truly  snd  UanU- 
mentally  low,  and  carry  him  many  £sthoiDs  bq«vJ 
mediocrity.  For,  certain  it  >  (though  tone  iak^ 
warm  hauls  imagine  they  may  be  safe  by  tcapc 
rising  between  the  extremes)  that  where  there  is  ut 
a  triticalness  or  mediocrity  in  the  thought,  ii  at 
never  be  sunk  into  the  genuine  and  perfect  baiU 
by  the  most  elaborate  low  ezpressioa:  it  oa  it 
most  be  only  careiuQy  obscured  or  metapherki. 
debased.  But  it  is  the  thought  alone  that  strik'^ 
and  gives  the  whole  that  spirit  which  we  sdmirf  »- 
stare  at.  For  instance,  in  that  ingenious  piece  oe  i 
lady*s  drinking  the  Bath  waters : — 

Shedriakal  shedrinkal  Uhold  dMmatshieMda* 

To  her  *tii  water,  but  to  na  'tia  flame  I 

Thus  fire  is  water,  water  fire  Ij  toraa. 

And  the  aame  otream  at  onee  both  ooels  ami  tans-* 

What  can  be  more  easy  and  unaflected  thtii  tbe  it-- 
tion  of  these  verses  1  It  is  the  turn  of  thought  i!o£' 
and  the  variety  of  Imagination,  that  ehara  and  sr- 
prise  us.  And  when  the  same  lady  goes  into  r< 
batb»  the  thought  (as  in  justice  it  ought)  goon^ 
deeper  :— 

Venua  beheld  her.  *midathcr  crowd  of  slavn. 
And  thought  herself  Just  risen  tnm  the  wans.^ 

How  much  out  of  the  way  of  common  sense iiU^ 
reflection  of  Venus  not,  knowing  herself  froiL  u. 
lady. 

Of  the  same  nature  is  that  noble  mtstske  li  • 
frighted  stag  in  a  lull  chase,  who,  saith  the  poet- 


Hears  hia  own  feet,  aad  thiaka  th«y  aoud  like 
And  faara  the  hind  feet  will  o'ertake  the  tan.* 

So  astonishing  as  these  are,  they  yield  to  tb<  i^' 
lowing!  which  is  profundity  itself: — 

None  bothinaelf  can  be  his  pazaOcL' 

Unless  it  may  seem  borrowed  from  the  thooib  '-- 
that  master  of  a  show  in  Smithfield  who  wii!  - 
large  letters  of  the  picture  of  hia  elephant— 
Thia  ia  the  gi«ateal  elepifaant  in  the  wtuld.  exrept  Un^ 
However,  our  next  instance  is  ^certainly  la  o 
ginal.    Speaking  of  a  beautiful  infknt  :— 

So  fair  thou  art.  that  if  freat  Cupid  be  . 
A  diild,  as  poets  say,  sure  Aou  ait  he ! 
FSir  Venus  would  miatake  thee  far  her  ova. 
Did  not  thv  eyes  proclaim  thee  not  bar  sea. 
There  aU  the  lightniaga  of  thv  mother's  ihiac. 
And  with  a  Iktal  farfxhtaeaa  lull  In  tUae. 

First  he  is  Cupid,  then  he  is  not  Capk!;^< 
Venus  would  mistake  him,  Ottexk  she  would  not  a-- 
take  him ;  next  his  eyes  are  his  mother's;  sxui  l^v 
they  are  not  his  mother's,  but  his  own. 

Another  author,  describing  a  poet  that  •b-"^ 
forth  amid  a  circle  of  critics : — 

Thua  Fhctbua  throngh  the  sodiae  takes  Us  ny. 
And  amid  monsters  rises  into  day. 


*  Anonymous.  ^  Idem. 

*  Dr.  Ridley  to  Mid  to  have  told  Mr.  Sleef««a  ^  ^; 
informed  him  that  these  Ifaiea  oriftnally  stoud  u  ^ 
••  Wiudsor  Forest."  Mr.  Spence.  on  the  other  hasa.  fcjr^ 
to  Dr.  Warlon,  that  they  were  quoted  IVom  Ms  «i|"«''*7 
JuTvnBe  epic,  called  •*  Alcander.**  Amid  this  «J«*^;; 
evidence,  we  may  be  excused  h^lievinf  that  IVpe  ^^  *^l 
them  •*  for  the  noncr."  to  fill  the  p1ac«  which  ttie;  ««P?  •■ 
tills  very  treatise. 

*  Theobald.  "  DouUe  Fklsebood.** 
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What  a  peculiarity  ii  here  of  invention !  The  au- 
hor's  pencil,  like  the  wand  of  Circe,  tornt  all  into 
Doiiaters  at  a  atroke.  A  great  geniui  takea  thtngi 
n  the  lamp,  without  ttopping  at  minute  cooiidera- 
iotu  :  in  Tain  might  the  ram,  the  hail,  the  goat,  the 
ion,  the  crab,  the  scorpion,  the  flshea,  all  itand  in 
ts  way,  as  mere  natural  animals :  much  more  might 
t  be  pleaded  that  a  pair  of  scales,  an  old  man,  and 
wo  innocent  children  were  no  monsters :  there  were 
»nly  the  centaur  and  the  maid  that  could  be  esteem- 
d  out  of  nature.  But  what  of  that  1  with  a  boldness 
>eculiar  to  these  daring  geniuses,  what  he  found  not 
Qontters  he  made  so. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

»F  TUB  PSOFXmD,  CONSISTING  OF  THE  CIRCUMSTANCBS  ; 
AND  OP  AMPLIFICATION  AND  PERIFH1A8B  IN 

GENERAL. 

(ViUT  in  a  great  measure  distinguishes  other 
xriten  from  ours  is  their  choosing  and  separating 
iuf  b  circumstances  in  a  description  as  ennoble  or 
'lerate  the  subject. 

The  circumstances  which  are  most  natural  are  ob- 
•ioua,  therefore  not  astonishing  or  peculiar:  but  those 
^hst  are  &r-fetched  or  unexpected,  or  hardly  compa- 
lible,  will  surprise  prodigiously.  These  therefore 
ve  must  principally  hunt  out ;  but,  aboTC  all,  pre- 
»rre.  a  laudable  prolixity ;  presenting  the  whole  and 
rrery  side  at  onee  of  the  image  to  view.  For  choice 
fcud  distinction  are  not  only  a  curb  to  the  spirit,  and 
limit  the  descriptiye  faculty,  but  also  lessen  the  book ; 
K'kich  is  frequently  the  worst  consequence  of  all  to 
our  author. 

Job  says,  in  short,  he  washed  his  feet  in  butter ;  a 
circumstance  some  poets  would  hare  softened  or 
pft«ed  oTer :  now  hear  how  this  butter  is  spread  out 
t>y  the  great  genius : — 

With  tMU  dklnided  with  their  milky  fliora. 
Such  Qunuiroiu  lowing  herds  before  my  door* 
llwir  paioftil  burden  to  onloiid  did  meet. 
That  we  with  butter  mifht  hafe  waih'd  our  feet.* 

How  cautious  and  particular!  "  He  had,*'  says  our 
luthor,  **8o  many  heids,  which  herds  thrived  so  well, 
tnd  ihriTing  so  well  gave  so  much  milk,  and  that 
nilk  produced  so  much  butter,  that,  if  he  did  not, 
le  might  hare  washed  his  feet  in  it." 

The  ensuing  description  of  hell  is  no  less  remark- 
able in  the  circumstances : — 

In  flamioff  heaps  the  raring  oeean  rolls, 
Whose  livid  waves  Involve  despairing  touls; 
The  lianld  burnings  drradful  eolours  »how. 
Some  oeeply  red.  and  odfters  faintly  blue> 

Could  the  most  minute  Dutch  painter  hare  been 
tnore  exact  1  How  inimiubly  circurosUntial  is  this 
tl«o  of  a  war-horse! — 

His  eyeballs  bam,  he  wouads  the  smoking  plain. 
And  iinols  of  scarlet  ribbon  deck  his  mane.* 

Of  certain  cudgel-players  :— 

They  brandish  high  in  air  their  thivat*ning  staves, 
Their  hands  a  woven  guard  of  oii«r  saves. 
In  which  they  Sx  their  haiel  wmpun's  end.' 

^'ho  would  not  think  the  poet  had  passed  his 
K^hole  life  at  wakes  in  such  laudable  diversions  t  since 

^  teaches  us  how  to  hold,  nay  how  to  make,   a 

;ad|^l  t 

Periphrase  is  another  great  aid  to  prolixity,  being 
J  diffused  circumlocutory  mannner  of  expressing  a 
^nown  idea,  which  should  be  so  mysteriously  couched 
*»  to  give  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  guessing  what 
t  IS  that  the  author  can  possibly  mean,  and  a  strange 
'«rprise  when  he  finds  it. 


The  poet  I  last  mentioned  it  inoomparable  in  this 
figure: — 

A  waving  sea  of  beads  was  roand  me  apfead, 
And  sUU  fktah  itieaas  the  gasiag  delage  fcd." 


•  HUckmore,  Job.  p.  ItS. 

*  Anoovttotts. 


^  Prinee  Arthur,  p.  69. 
'  Prince  Arthur,  p.  197. 


Here  is  a  waving  sea  of  heads,  which,  by  a  fiwsh 
•tteam  of  heads,  grows  to  be  a  gasing  deluge  of  heads. 
You  come  at  last  to  find  it  means  a  great  crowd. 

How  pretty  and  how  genteel  is  the  following  !<» 

Nature's  confeetloner 
Whose  sackels  an  moist  aldMOiy : 
The  still  of  his  refining  mould 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.^ 

What  is  this  but  a  bee  gathering  honey  1 — 

Little  syren  of  the  slaM. 
Empty  warbler,  breathing  lyre. 
Wanton  gale  of  fond  desue, 
Tuncftil  mischtef,  voeal  spell.* 

Who  would  think  this  was  only  a  poor  gentlewoman 
that  sung  finely  1 

We  may  define  amplification  to  be  making  the 
most  of  a  thought :  it  is  the  spinning-wheel  of  the 
bathos,  which  draws  out  and  spreads  it  into  the  finest 
thread.  There  are  amplifiers  who  can  extend  half-a- 
dosen  thin  thoughts  over  a  whole  folio ;  but  for  which 
the  tale  of  many  a  Tast  romance,  and  the  subetanoe 
of  many  a  hit  Tolume,  might  be  reduced  to  the 
sise  of  a  primer. 

In  the  book  of  Job  are  these  words :  '*  Hast  thon 

commanded  the  morning,  and  caused  the  dav-spring 

to  know  his  place  f"    How  is  this  extended  by  the 

most  celebrated  amplifier  of  our  age  1 — 

Canet  thon  aet  forth  the  ethereal  mines  on  high, 
Wkieh  the  refulgent  ore  of  light  supply  ? 
Is  the  celestial  furnace  to  thee  kauwn. 
In  which  I  melt  the  golden  mefed  down  ? 
Treasures,  from  whence  I  deal  out  light  as  fhst 
As  all  my  stars  and  lavidi  suns  can  waste.' 

The  same  author  has  amplified  a  passage  in  the 

civth  Psalm :  *'  He  looks  on  the  earth  and  it  trem- 

bles.     He  touches  the  hills,  and  they  smoke :" — 

The  kills  Ibrget  they're  ftx*d,  and  in  their  Aright 
Cast  off  their  weight,  and  ease  themaslves  fbr  flight : 
The  woods,  with  terror  wing'd.  outfly  the  wind. 
And  leave  the  heavy,  panting  hills  behind.* 

Ton  here  see  the  hills  not  trembling,  but  shaking 

off  woods  from  their  backs  to  run  the  faster ;  after 

this  you  are  presented  with  a  foot-race  of  mountains 

and  woods,  where  the  woods  distance  the  mountains, 

that,  like  corpulent  pursy  fellows,  come  pui&ng  and 

panting  a  Tast  way  behind  them. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

OF   IMITATION,   AND  TIIB   MANNSK  OP   IMITATING. 

That  the  true  authors  of  the  profund  are  to  imi- 
tate  diligently  the  examples  in  their  own  way  is  not 
to  be  questioned,  and  that  divers  hare  by  th'a  means 
attained  to  a  depth  whereunto  their  own  weight 
could  never  have  carried  them  is  evident  by  sundry 
Instances.  Who  sees  not  that  De  Foe  was  the  poet- 
ical son  of  Withers,  Tate  of  OgiUy,  £.  Ward  of  John 
Taylor,  and  Eusden  of  Blackmore  t  Therefore,  when 
we  sit  down  to  write,'  let  us  bring  some  great  author 
to  our  mind,  and  ask  ourselves  this  question  :  "How 
would  sir  Richard  have  said  thitfl  do  I  express 
myself  as  simply  as  Ambrose  Philips  t  or  flow  my 
numbers  with  the  quiet  thoughtlessness  of  Mr, 
Welstedr* 

But  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  assert  that 
our  proficient  should  also  read  the  works  of  those 
famous  poets  who  have  excelled  in  the  sublime :  yet 

■  Job.p.TS.     ^Cleveland.     «  Ambrose  Philips  to  Cuuona. 

*  JoK,  p.  toe.  •  Join  p  ts7. 

'  An  admirable  parody  on  the  fbarteeotn  section  of  Loa* 
ginus,  when  he  advises  the  writer  to  ask  himself,  whilst  he  is 
composing  any  work.  *'  How  would  Humer,  Plalo,  or  De- 
mosthenes  have  expressed  themselves  oo  tikis  suVieet  ?"->Dr. 
Wamov. 
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ii  not  this  a  pkradoz.  At  Yirgil  ii  uid  to  haye  read 
Enniua,  out  of  his  dunghill  to  draw  gold,  so  may 
our  author  read  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Dryden 
for  the  eontrary  end,  to  bury  their  gold  in  his  own 
dunghill.  A  true  genius,  when  he  finds  anything 
loftv  or  shining  in  them,  will  haTe  the  skill  to  bring 
it  down,  take  off  the  gloss,  or  quite  discharge  the 
colour,  by  some  ingenious  circumstance  or  periphrase, 
some  addition  or  diminution,  or  bv  some  of  those 
figures,  the  use  of  which  we  shall  show  in  our  next 
chapter. 

The  book  of  Job  is  acknowledged  to  be  infinitely 
sublime,  and  yet  has  not  the  father  of  the  bathos  re- 
duced  it  in  every  page  1  Is  there  a  passage  in  all 
Yirgil  more  painted  up  and  laboured  than  the  de- 
scription of  ^tna  in  the  third  .£neidt — 


Horriflei*  juxta  toiuU  JBtna  minb, 


Interdamqus  aftram  prorumpit  ad  vthem  aubeiDt 
Turbine  ftuBantem  jnoeo,  et  candaote  faTilU, 
AttoUitqiw  globoa  flammarum,  et  sidem  lambit  :■ 
Interdam  aoopuloa  avulsaque  ▼iaoem  moniia 
Erigit  enictana.  Uquefactaaue  aaxa  tab  aims 
Cam  gemita  glomeiat,  Aindoque  exnftnak  imo. 

(I  beg  pardon  of  the  gentle  English  reader,  and 

such  of  our  writers  as  understand  not  Latin.)      Lo ! 

how  this  is  taken  down  by  our  British  poet,  by  the 

single  happy  thought  of  throwing  the  mountain  into 

a  fit  of  the  colic : — 

^tna,  and  all  the  boraing  mountains,  And 
Their  kindled  rtoret  with  inbred  ■tumu  of  wind 
Blown  up  to  rage;  and  roaring  out  complain. 
Am  torn  with  inward  gripes  and  totf  ring  pain ; 
Lab'rinff.  thev  east  their  drea^Ad  vomit  round. 
And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  groand> 

Horace,  in  search  of  the  sublime,  struck  his  head 
against  the  stars  f  but  Empedocles,  to  fathom  the 
profund,  threw  himself  into  ^tna.  And  who  but 
would  imagine  our  excellent  modem  had  also  been 
there  from  this  description  1 

Imitation  is  of  two  sorts ;  the  first  is  when  we 
force  to  our  own  purposes  the  thoughts  of  others  ; 
the  second  consists  in  copying  the  imperfections  or 
blemishes  of  celebrated  authors.  I  have  seen  a  play 
professedly  writ  in  the  style  of  Shakspeare,  wherein 
the  resemblance  lay  in  one  single  line  : — 

And  so  good  morrow  t'ye,  good  muter  Ueutenant.' 

And  sundry  poems  in  imitation  of  Milton,  where, 
with  the  utmost  exactness,  and  not  so  much  as  one 
exception,  neverthehta  was  constantly  nathlega,  <m- 
broidend  was  hroidered,  hermits  were  eremiiea,  dU' 
dained  *»deigned,  thady  umbrageoutf  enterprize  em- 
prise^ pagan  paynim^  pmiont  pennom,  aweet  dulcet, 
orchardg  orehattj  bridge-work  pontifical  ;  nay,  her 
was  hir,  and  their  was  Mtr,  through  the  whole 
poems.  And  in  yery  deed  there  is  no  other  way 
by  which  the  true  modem  poet  could  read  to  any 
purpose  the  works  of  such  men  as  Milton  and 
Shskspeare. 

It  may  be  expected  that,  like  other  critics,  I 
should  next  speak  of  the  passions  ;  but  as  the  main 
end  and  principal  effect  of  the  bathos  is  to  produce 
tranquillity  of  mind  (and  sure  it  is  a  better  design  to 
promote  sleep  than  madness),  we  haye  little  to  say 
on  this  sublect.  Nor  will  the  short  bounds  of  this 
discourse  allow  us  to  treat  at  lai^  of  the  emollients 
and  opiates  of  poesy ;  of  the  cool,  and  the  manner  of 
producing  it;  or  of  the  methods  used  by  our  authors 
in  managing  the  passions.  I  shajl  but  transiently 
remark  that  nothing  rontributes  so  much  to  the 
cool  as  the  use  of  wit  in  expreasing  passion ;  the  true 

•  Thew  two  worda,  after  he  had  aaid  "  AttolUtoue  globoa 
flammarum,*'  are  perhapa  the  onlsr  two  in  Virgil  that  luy  be 
ealled  bombart  and  snpertragleal,  0yTfmymm,  aayt  Looginns, 
but  irm^rfmymim. 

^Hnce  Arthur,  p.  7ft.     •  "  Snblimi  feriam  aldera  y»itice." 
m  Bowe'a  tragedy  of  '•  Lady  Jane  Gray." 


genius  rarely  fidla  of  points,  concdts^  tnd  fnpa 
similes  on  such  occaaions :  this  we  may  lens  tbc 
pathetic  epigrammatical,  in  which  even  you  m 
made  use  of  with  good  succesa.  Herehj  ou  bat 
authors  haye  ayoided  throwing  themselves  w  tkir 
readers  into  any  indecent  transports. 

But  as  it  is  sometimes  needful  to  excite  tbc  p«> 
sions  of  our  antagonist  in  the  polemic  way,  th«  tm 
students  in  the  law  haye  constantly  taken  their  a^ 
thods  from  low  life,  where  they  observed  tint  o 
moye  anger,  use  is  made  of  scolding  and  nuliag;  (a 
moye  loye,  of  bawdry ;  to  beget  &your  and  tteai- 
ship,  of  gross  flattery ;  and  to  produce  fear,  of  cilna- 
niating  an  adyersary  with  crimes  obnoxious  to  die 
stote.  As  for  shame  it  is  a  siliy  passion,  of  wbxi 
as  otur  authors  are  incapable  themselves,  lo  ibrj 
would  not  produce  it  in  others. 


CHAPTEB  X. 


OF  TB0PS8  AND  FIOUBSS  *.  AND  nXST  OF  TBE  Tl- 
SlBOATIMe,  CONPOUNDIMO,  AMD   SBYBlSIVe  riCCiU- 

But  we  proceed  to  the  figures.  We  camwt  t* 
earnestly  recommend  to  our  authors  the  itadyoC^ 
abuse  of  speech.  They  ought  to  lay  down  ai  a  pnE- 
ciple  to  say  nothing  in  the  usual  way,  but  (if  !»»• 
ble)  in  the  direct  contrary.  Therefore  the  fifw 
must  be  so  turned  as  to  manifest  that  intrtcaie  it.-, 
wonderful  east  of  head  whidi  distinguishes  ail  wnt- 
ers  of  this  kind :  or  (as  I  may  aay)  to  refer  aa^ 
the  mould  in  which  they  were  formed,  in  all  te  ■- 
equaUUes,  cayitieo,  obUquities,  odd  cramuei,  td 
distortions. 

It  would  be  endless,  nay  impossible,  to  enoraem? 
all  such  figtu«s,  but  we  shall  content  oonelm  ^ 
range  the  principal,  which  moat  powerfully  coats- 
bute  to  the  bathos,  under  three  daseea. — 

I.  The  yarlegating,  confounding,  or  reTenbt 
tropes  and  figures ; 

II.  The  magnifying ;  and 

III.  The  duninishing. 

We  cannot  ayoid  giying  to  theM  the  Givek  tf 
Roman  names :  but  in  tenderness  to  our  coostiy- 
men  and  fellow-writers,  many  of  whom,  how^' 
exquisite,  are  wholly  i^^orant  of  those  langmr** 
we  haye  also  explained  them  in  our  motfaer-tos^' 

Of  the  first  sort  nothing  so  much  conduces  to  tv 
bathos  as  the 

Catachsbsxs. 

A  master  of  this  will  say, 
'*  Mow  the  beard, 
Shaye  the  grass, 
Pin  the  plank. 
Nail  my  sleeye." 

From  whence  results  the  same  kind  of  pleason  i? 
the  mind  as  to  the  eye,  when  we  behold  harlrfsts 
trimming  himself  with  a  hatchet,  hewing  ^^^ ! 
tree  with  a  raxor,  making  his  tea  in  a  cauldroBi  >s^ 
brewing  his  ale  In  a  teapot,  to  the  incredible  »^ 
faclion  of  the  British  spectator.  Another  wox^  ^ 
the  bathos  is, 

The  Mbtomtiat, 
the  inyersion  of  causes  for  effects,  of  inveaton  i' 
inyentions,  Ac. : — 

Laerd  in  her  eoain^  new  appeared  the  bride.  j 

A  bubble-boy^  and  tompkui*  at  her  aide.  | 

And  with  an  air  divine  ner  eofanai'  pUed :  ' 

Then  O !  die  criea,  wliat  slaves  [  round  me  «<f  > 
Here  a  tirigfat  red-eoat,  there  a  i 


•  Stoya.  *  Tweeaer-eaae.  •  Watch.         *  ^ 

•  Aaortuf  periwig:  all  worda in  naeai  thto  |vea«et yy^ '^  ' 
'  These  Ave  line*  are  quoted  ftom  hia  own  yo*»nU|«» 

aa  indeed  are  most  of  those  marked 
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The  Stnbcdocbb, 
which  coBiitU  in  the  ute  of  a  part  for  the  whole. 
Tou  may  call  a  young  woman  aometiniefl  pr^tt^f-iace 
and^yt  eyM,  and  sometimei  tnott^-noM  and  wrag" 
gU-tmL  Or  of  accidents  for  peraona ;  as  a  lawyer  ii 
called  MpkUeame^  a  tailor,  /iridl^&mM,  ftc.  Or  of 
things  belonging  to  a  man  for  the  man  himself ;  as 

0  Bword-mant  o  gown-man^  a  t-m't'-dman  ;  a  wMte* 
9^fff  a  turtk-Aeg,  ftc. 

The  AF08IOPB8I8, 

an  excellent  figure  for  the  ignorant,  as,  **  what  shall 

1  say  V*  when  one  has  nothing  to  say :  or,  **  I  can  no 
more,'*  when  one  really  can  no  more.  Expressions 
which  the  gentle  reader  is  so  good  as  nerer  to  take 
in  earnest. 

The  Mbtapbob. 
The  first  rule  is  to  draw  it  from  the  lowest  things, 
which  is  a  certain  way  to  sink  the  highest ;  as  when 
you  speak  of  the  thunder  of  heaven,  say, 

TI10  kidi  sboTo  tfM  haasry  and  talk  big.* 

Or  if  you  would  describe  a  rich  man  refunding  his 
treasures,  express  it  thus  : — 

ThoQKh  he  (m»  mM)  may  ridiet  gorfo,  the  ipoQ 
Pldoml  in  maaqr  tomlt  thaU  recoil : 
Soon  thall  he  perich  with  a  twlfl  deeay, 
Like  his  own  ordure,  cmat  with  Kom  away.^ 

The  second,  that  whencTer  you  start  a  metaphor 
you  must  be  sure  to  run  it  down  and  pursue  it  as 
far  as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the  scent  of  a  state  ne- 
gotiation follow  it  in  this  manner : — 

The  itonet  and  all  the  dements  «ith  thee 
Shall  ratify  a  lirict  confederacy ; 
Wild  bceata  their  aava^e  temper  ahall  Ibrget, 
And  Cor  a  Arm  alUauoe  with  thee  treat ; 
The  finny  tyrant  of  the  ipaciooa 


Shall  tend  a  loaly  embaeiy  for  peace  ; 
Hia  plighted  faith  the  erocudilr  ahaU  keep, 
And  seeing  thee  for  Joy  ainoeiely  weep." 

Or,  if  TOU  represent  the  Creator  denouncing  war 
against  the  wicked,  be  sure  not  to  omit  one  circum- 
stance usual  in  proclaiming  and  IcTying  war  :-— 

Bamyt  and  agents,  who  hy  my  command 

Beaide in  Paleitinaa land. 

To  whom  commiMiona  1  have  gl^en 

To  manage  there  the  intereiti  of  heaven : 

Ye  holy  heralds,  who  proclaim 

Or  war  or  peare.  In  muse  yonr  master's  name* 

Ye  pioneers  of  heaven,  prepare  a  roed« 

Make  It  plain,  direct,  and  broad ; 

For  I  in  person  will  my  people  head) 

For  the  divine  dellTerer 

Will  on  his  march  in  majestv  appear. 
And  needs  the  aid  of  do  eonfcd'rate  pow*r.' 

Under  the  article  of  the  Confounding  we  rank — 

1.  The  MtxTURB  OF  Figures, 
which  raises  so  many  images  as  to  give  you  no  image 
at  all.  But  its  principal  beauty  is  when  it  gives  an 
idea  Just  opposite  to  what  it  seemed  meant  to  de- 
scribe. Thus  an  ingenious  artist,  painting  the 
apring,  talks  of  a  snow  of  blossom*,  and  thereby 
raises  an  unexpected  picture  of  winter.  Of  this  sort 
is  the  following:— 

The  ganing  clonda  ponr  lakes  of  salphnr  down. 
Whose  livid  flashes  alek'ning  sunbeams  dro«  n  .• 

What  a  noble  confusion !  clouds,  lakes,  brimstone, 
flamest  sunbeams,  gaping,  pouring,  sickening, 
drowning !  all  in  two  lines. 

2.  The  Jabooh. 

Thy  head  shall  rise  though  buried  in  the  duet. 
And  'midst  the  stars  his  glittering  torreU  thrust.' 

Qumre,  What  are  the  glittering  turrets  of  a  man's 
headi 


Upon  ttie  shore;  as  frequent  as  ths  saad,  * 
To  meet  the  prince,  the  glad  DemetiaiM  stand.* 

QtMPftf,   Where  these   Demetians  stood  t  and  of 

what  sise  they  were  1    Add  also  to  the  jargon  such 

as  the  following :— 

Destmolkm'sempliw  shall  no  Iomt  leal. 
And  desolation  lie  for  ever  waste.* 
Here  Niobe,  sad  mothn,  makes  her  moan. 
And  seeou  eon  vetted  to  a  stone  in  stone.* 

But  for  variegation  nothing  is  more  useful  than 
3.  The  Paramom ASIA,  or  Pun,' 

where  a  word,  like  the  tongue  of  a  Jackdaw,  speaks 

twice   as   much    by  being  split;   as  this   of  Mr. 

Dennis:— 

Bullets,  that  wound,  like  PartUans  as  they  fly.* 

Or  this  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Welsted  :— 

Behold  the  virgin  lie 

Naked,  and  only  oover'd  by  the  sky.' 

To  which  thou  may'st  add-* 

To  see  her  beantias  no  man  needs  to  sloop. 
She  has  the  whole  horiion  for  her  hoop. 

4.  The  Antithesis,  or  8BS-SAW,ff 

whereby  contraries  and  oppositions  are  balanced  In 
such  a  wav  as  to  cause  a  ruder  to  remain  suspended 
between  them,  to  his  exceeding  delight  and  recre- 
ation. Such  are  these  on  a  lady  who  made  herself 
appear  out  of  size  by  hiding  a  young  princess  under 
her  clothes : — 

While  the  kind  nymph,  ehaaghig  her  fhultlem  shapes 
Becomes  unhandsome,  haudaomaly  to  'scape.^ 

On  the  maids  of  honour  in  mourning: — 

Sadly  they  charm,  and  dismally  they  plsase.i 

— HIa  eyes  so  bright 

Let  hi  the  oUeet  and  let  out  the  light.^ 

The  gods  look  pale  to  see  us  look  so  rsd.' 

Hie  fairiea  and  their  qneen. 
In  mantles  blue,  esme  tripping  o'er  the  giean.* 
All  nature  felt  a  reverentUl  abock. 
Hie  sea  stood  still  to  see  the  mountains  rodi.* 


CHAPTER  XI. 


THB  PIOURBS  CONTINUED  :    OP  THX   MAONIFYINQ   AND 
DIMINISHING    FIOUBIS. 

A.  GBN(7tNB  writer  of  the  profund  will  take  care 
never  to  magnify  any  object  without  clouding  it  at 
the  same  time ;  his  thought  will  appear  in  a  true 
mist,  and  very  unlike  what  is  in  nature.  It  must 
always  be  remembered  that  darkness  is  an  essential 
quality  of  the  prolund,  or  if  there  chance  to  be  a 
glimmering,  it  must  be,  as  Milton  expresses  it. 
No  11^  but  rather  darknem  visible. 

The  chief  figure  of  this  sort  is. 

The  Hyfbbbolb,  or  impossible.o 

For  instance,  of  a  Lion. 
He  roar'd  ao  loud,  and  look'd  so  wondrons  grim. 
His  very  simdow  durst  not  follow  him.F 

Of  a  LadyV  Dinner. 
The  lUver  whiteness  that  adoraa  thy  seek, 
8ulUes  the  plate,  and  makes  the  napkin  black. 

Of  the  same. 
— Tlie  utie&ufeama  ofher  birth 
Cannot  eclipse  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
Which  make  her  all  one  light.^ 


*  Lee*s  Alesandsr. 
"  Job.  p.  IS. 

•  Prines  Arthor,  p.  87. 


^  Blaekmore,  Job,  vp.  91,  fS. 
*  Blaekmore.  Isaiaii,  c.  xl. 
f  ich,  p.  lOT. 


•  Prince  Arthur,  p.  I»7.      ^  Job.  ]>.  8S.     •  T.  Cook.  F9«m8. 

•  A  happy  reading  of  Atterbury  rlndicatss  Miltou  from  de- 
grading his  style  by  a  very  vile  pun  often  quoted  : 

^  And  brooght  faito  this  world  a  world  or  woe.** 
Atterbury  would  volnt  it  thus  i— 

«*  And  brought  hito  this  world,  (a  world  of  woe.)** 
in  a  pamithesis.  and  putting  the  repealed  word  in  apposition 
to  the  former.—!^.  WAUtoir. 

•  INiems,  ItfS.  p.  18.  '  Welsted.  Aeon,  and  Uvlnia. 
9  It  were  to  be  wished  our  author  himself  had  not  been  so 

Tery  fond  of  this  figure. — Dr.  Waston. 
k  Waller.  •  Steele,  on  queen  Mary.  ^  Quarks. 

>  Lee.  Aleiander.        ■  FhiUps's  Fastorals. 
■  Blaekmore,  Job,  p.  ITS. 

•  Into  whish  even  ttw  great  Comeille  has  soascttmes  fktlen. 
9  Vet.  Aut.  «  Theobald.  "  Doufals  Falashoi'  * 
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MARTINUS  8CRIBLERUS 


Of  a  Bull-baiting. 

Up  to  the  Stan  the  sprawling  mastifla  fly. 
And  add  new  monstera*  to  the  flighted  aky. 

Of  a  Scene  of  Misery. 
Behold  a  scene  of  misery  and  woe  I 
Here  Argus  soon  might  weep  himself  qnlts  blind, 
Ev'n  though  he  had  Briareus'  bundled  bands 
To  wipe  his  hundred  eyes.^— 

And  that  modest  request  of  two  absent  lovers : — 

Yeffodsl  annihiliate  but  space  and  time, 
And  make  two  lovers  happy. 

2.  The  Pesiphhasis,  which  the  modems  call  the 
circumbendHntt,  whereof  we  have  giyen  examples  in 
the  ninth  chapter,  and  shall  again  in  the  twelAh. 

To  the  same  class  of  magnifying  may  be  referred 
the  following,  which  are  so  excellently  modem  that 
we  have  yet  no  name  for  them.  In  describing  a 
country  prospect : — 

I'd  call  them  mountains,  bat  can't  call  them  so, 
For  fear  to  wrong  them  with  a  name  too  low  ? 
Wliile  the  fair  vales  beneath  so  humbly  Ue» 
That  even  humble  seems  a  term  too  high." 

III.  The  last  class  remains ;  of  the  diminishing. 
1.  the  Anticlimax,  and  figures  where  the  second 
line  drops  quite  short  of  the  first,  than  which  nothing 
creates  greater  surprise. 

On  the  Extent  of  the  British  Arms. 
Under  the  tropics  is  our  language  spoke. 
And  part  of  Flanden  hath  romlvea  our  yoke.' 

On  a  Warrior. 

And  thou,  Dalhousy,  the  great  god  of  war. 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  earl  of  Mar.* 

On  the  Valour  of  the  English. 

Nor  art  nor  nature  has  the  force 
To  stop  its  steady  course  ; 
Nor  Alps  nox  Pyreneans  keep  it  out 
■^— Nor  fortified  redoubt.' 

At  other  times  this  figure  operates  in  a  larger  ex- 
tent ;  and  when  the  gentle  reader  is  in  expectation 
of  some  great  image,  he  either  finds  it  surprisingly 
imperfect,  or  is  presented  with  something  low  or 
quite  ridiculous :  a  surprise  resembling  that  of  a  cu- 
rioTis  person  in  a  cabinet  of  antique  statues,  who 
beholds  on  the  pedestal  the  names  of  Homer  or 
Cato ;  but  looking  up  finds  Homer  without  a  head, 
and  nothing  to  be  seen  of  Cato  but  his  privy  member. 
Such  are  these  lines  of  a  leviathan  at  sea : — 

His  motion  works,  and  beats  the  oosv  mud. 
And  with  its  slime  incorporates  the  flood, ' 
Till  allrth'  encumber'd.  thick,  fermenting  stream. 
Does  like  one  pot  of  boiling  ointment  seem. 
Where'er  he  swims  he  leaves  along  tho  lake 
Such  frothy  furrows,  such  a  foamy  track. 
That  all  the  waters  of  the  deep  appear 
Hoary  with  age,  or  gray  with  sudden  ftur.c 

But  perhaps  eT«n  these  are  excelled  by  the  ensuing : 
Now  the  resisted  flames  and  fiery  store, 
By  winds  assaulted,  in  wide  forges  loar. 
And  raging  seas  flow  down  of  melted  ore. 
Sometimes  they  hear  long  iron  faarB  removed. 
And  to  and  tso  huge  heaps  of  dnders  slioved.^ 

2.  The  VuLOAH 
is  also  a  species  of  the  diminishing :  by  this  a  spear 
flying  into  the  air  is  compared  to  a  boy  whistling  as 
he  goes  on  an  errand : — 

The  mighty  Stufla  threw  a  massy  spear, 

Wliich,  witti  its  enand  pleased,  sung  throogh  the  air.i 

A  man  raging  with  grief  to  a  mastiff  dog. 

I  cannot  stifle  thb  gigantic  woe. 

Nor  on  my  raging  grief  a  muisle  throw.^ 

And  clouds  big  with  water  to  a  woman  in  great  ne- 
cessity : — 

■  Blackmore.  p.  21.  b  Anonymous.  •  Ibid. 

l«*'*\.  ,  ._      *'*****•  '  Dennis  on  Naraur. 

«  Blackmore,  Job,  p.  197.  *  Prince  Arthur,  p.  167. 

*  Prince  Arthur.  ^  Job,  p.  41.    , 


pie  as  to 

take  my  es^ 

.7.  Hearhov 


Distended  with  the  waters  in  'em  pent. 
The  clouds  hang  deep  in  air.  but  bsuog 

3.  The  Imfantimb. 

This  is  when  a  poet  growa  ao 
think  and  talk  like  a  chUd.    I  shall 
pies  from  the  greatest  master  in  this 
he  fondles  like  a  mere  stammerer : — 

Little  charm  of  pladd  mien. 
Miniature  of  beauty's  queen, 

Hither.  British  muse  of  mine. 
Hither,  all  ye  Grecian  Nine, 
With  the  lovely  Graces  three. 
And  your  pcetty  nursling  see. 

When  the  meadows  nast  an  seao. 
Sweet  enamel,  white  and  green : 
When  again  the  lambkins  play, 
Fketty  sportlings  ftill  of  May : 
Then  the  neck  so  white  and  ronnd, 
(LUUe  neck  with  brilliants  bound). 

And  thy  eentleneas  of  mind, 
(Gentle  from  a  gentle  kind.)  &c. 

Happv  thrice,  and  thrice  again. 
Hapi^est  he  of  happy  men,  fte.* 

And  the  rest  of  those  excellent  lollabies  of  his  ron- 
position. 

How  prettily  he  asks  the  aheep  to  teach  him  tt> 
bleat  1— 

Teach  me  to  grieve,  with  bleating  raoaa.  my  ali«ep> 

Hear  how  a  babe  would  reason  on  his  nuneN 

death: — 

That  ever  she  could  die  I    O  most  onkind  I 
To  die  and  leave  poor  GoUnet  behind  I 
And  yet, — why  blame  I  her  ?* 

With  no  less  simplicity  does  he  sappoee  that  shrf- 

herdesses  tear  their  hair  and  beat  their  breasts  at  tfarir 

own  deaths : — 

Ye  brighter  maids,  fcint  emblems  of  my  fiur. 
With  looks  cast  down,  and  with  diaheveird  limir. 
In  bitter  anguish  beat  your  breasts  and  moan 
Her  death  untimely,  as  it  were  your  own.' 

4.  The  Inanity,  or  Nothingness. 

Of  this  the  same  author  furnishes  us  with  taaif 

beautiful  instances : — 

Ah  silly  I.  more  silly  than  my  sheep 

(Which  on  the  flow'ry  plain  I  once  did  keep).* 

To  the  grave  senate  rite  conld  eoonsel  giw 
(Whteh  with  astonishment  they  did  receive}  S 

He  whom  loud  cannon  could  not  terrify. 
Falls  £rom  the  grMideur  of  his  majesty  .s 

Happy,  merry  as  a  king. 
Sipping  dew — yon  sip  and  sing> 

Where  you  easily  perceive  the  nothingoeaa  of  eicr; 
second  verse. 

The  noise  returning  with  retnzning  light. 
What  did  it  1 

Dispersed  the  rilenoe  and  disp«n*d  the  iiigfai.* 

The  glories  of  proud  London  to  anrwy* 

The  sdn  himself  shall  rise— by  break  of  daj> 

5.  The  ExPLBTiYB, 

admirably  exemplified  in  the  epithets  of  many  an* 

thors : — 

Th'  nmbrageoos  shadow,  and  the  vwdaat  green,! 
The  running  current,  and  odorous  frasranoew 
Cheer  my  lone  solitude  with  joyous  gladimH. 

Or  in  pretty  drawling  words  like  these  :— 

All  men  his  tomb,  all  men  his  soaa  adoi«. 
And  his  sons'  sons,  till  there  shall  b«  00 

The  rising  sun  our  grief  did  see. 

Hie  setting  sun  (Ud  see  the  same  ; 
While  wretched  we  mnember'd  thee. 

O  Sion,  Sion,  lovely  name  !■ 


n^ 


■  Ambrose  Philips  on  Miss  Custoaa. 
^  PhiUps's  Pastorals.  •  Ibid.  *  lUd. 
'  Philips  on  Queen  Mary,    r  Ibid. 
^  T.  Cook  un  a  Grasshopper.  '  Anony 
k  Antor.  Vet. 
'  1  am  afraid  he  gtaaoed  at  Thomson. — Dr  Wansax. 

■  T.  Cook,  Foeras.  »  Ibid. 


ON  THE  ART  OP  SINKING  IN  POETRY. 
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6.  The  Macaology  and  Plbonasm 

trc  Bs  genenlly  ooupled  as  a  lean  rabbit  with  a  fat 
one ;  nor  is  It  a  wonder,  the  superfluity  of  wordt 
aod  TacuitT  of  sense  bein;  Just  the  same  thing.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  one  of  our  greatest  adversaries^ 
employ  this  figure  :— 

Tlie  growth  o(  m«adcnra.  and  tlie  pride  of  flelds. 
The  food  uf  armies  and  lopitart  of  wan. 
ReftM  or  ■words,  aod  gleaniogf  of  a  light, 
Lmea  hi*  namben  and  contnrt  hii  hoii. 
Where'er  hi*  frieods  retire,  or  Amb  eaeoeed, 
Cover'd  with  tempesb,  and  in  oceans  diown'd> 

Of  all  which  the  perfection  is 

The  Taotolooy. 

Break  through  the  billowe,  and— divide  the  main.* 
In  RBOolher  numhen,  and—in  lofter  vene. 
Divide--aud  partn-the  aever'd  world— in  two.' 

With  ten  thousand  otiiera  equally  musical,  and  plen- 
tifully flowing  through  most  of  our  celebrated  mo- 
dern poems. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

OP  IXriBSSlON,  AND  TUK  8SVBRAL  SOBTS  OP  BTYLB  OP 

THB  PBBSBNT  AOB. 

Thi  expression  is  adequate  when  it  is  proportion- 
ably  low  to  the  profundity  of  the  thoughL  It  must 
not  be  always  grammatical,  lest  it  appear  pedantic 
tod  ungentlemanly ;  nor  too  clear  for  fear  it  become 
vulgar;  for  obscurity  bestows  a  cast  of  the  wonder- 
ful, and  throws  an  oracular  dignity  upon  a  piece 
which  hath  no  meaning. 
For  example,  sometimes  use  the  wrong  number :— > 

The  sword  and  peitilenee  at  onoe  daeoert, 
instead  of  devottr.* 
Sometimes  the  wrong  case  :— 

And  who  more  At  tu  aouthe  the  gud  than  Ihet  f 
instead  of  thou. 
And  rather  than  say, 
Thetis  low  Aditlles  weep, 
she  heard  him  weep. 

We  must  be  exceeding  careful  of  two  things;  first, 
in  the  choice  of  low  words :  secondly,  in  the  sober 
and  orderly  way  of  ranging  them.  Many  of  our  poets 
are  naturally  blessed  with  this  talent,  insomuch  that 
they  are  in  the  circumstance  of  that  honest  citixen 
who  had  made  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it.r 
Let  verses  run  in  this  manner,  Just  to  be  a  vehicle  to 
the  words ;  I  take  them  from  my  last-cited  author, 
who,  though  otherwise  by  no  means  of  our  rank, 
seemed  once  in  his  life  to  hsTe  a  mind  to  be  simple : 

If  not.  a  prixe  1  wQl  myaelf  decree. 

From  Idm.  or  him.  or  eke  perhapa  (torn  thee.^ 

^Fttll  of  days  waa  he ; 

Two  agea  past,  he  lived  the  third  to  see.' 
The  king  of  forty  kings,  and  hononr'd  more 
By  mighty  Jove,' than  e'er  waa  king  before.^ 

That  1  mav  know,  if  tiiou  my  pray*r  deny, 
The  moat  despised  of  all  the  guds  am  !.■ 

Then  let  my  mother  onee  be  mled  by  me. 
Though  much  bmho  wise  tlian  1  pretend  to  bo.* 


Or  these,  of  the  same  hand  :• — 

I  leave  the  aria  of  poetry  aod  verse 

To  them  that  praeUie  them  with  more  snccesa. 

Of  greater  truths  I  now  prepare  to  tell. 

And  so  at  onoe,  dear  Mend  and  muse,  ftivewell.* 


Sometimes  a  single  word  will  vulgarise  a  poetical 
idea ;  as  where  a  ship  set  on  fire  owes  all  the  spirit 
of  the  bathos  to  one  choice  word  that  ends  the  line  : 
And  hU  eeoreh'd  ribs  the  hot  contagion  fried." 

And  in  that  description  of  a  world  in  ruins : — 

Should  the  whole  frame  of  nature  round  him  brrtJc, 
He.  uneoneara'd,  would  hear  the  mighty  crack.* 

So  also  In  these : — 

Beasts  tame  and  savage  to  the  river's  brink 
Come  ftom  the  fields  and  wild  abode»-«o  drink.* 

Frequently  two  or  three  words  will  do  it  efifectu- 

allyr— 

He  ftom  the  clouds  does  the  sweet  liquor  stiueeze, 

llmtehcen  the  ifaeeat  and  the  garden  treea* 
It  is  also  uselul  to  employ  Uehnieai  femw,  which 
estrange  your  style  from  the  great  and  general  ideas 
of  nature  ;  and  the  higher  your  subject  is,  the  lower 
should  you  search  into  mechanics  for  your  expression. 
If  you  describe  the  garment  of  an  angel,  say  that  his 
linm  was  finely  tpun,  and  bleached  on  the  happv 
plains.*  Call  an  army  of  angels  angeUc  emrasnert  * 
and  if  you  have  occasion  to  mention  a  number  of 
misfortunes,  style  them 

Freah  troops  of  palnsk  and  regimented  woes.* 
Style  is  divided  by  the  rhetoricians  into  the  proper 
and  figured.  Of  the  figured  we  hare  already  treated, 
and  the  proper  is  what  our  authors  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  Of  styles  we  shall  mention  only  the 
principal,  which  owe  to  the  moderns  either  their 
chief  improTcment  or  entire  inrention. 

1.  The  Flobid  Style, 
than  which  none  is  more  proper  to  the  bathos,  as 
flowers,  which  are  the  lowest  of  vegeUbles,  are  most 
gaudy,  and  do  many  times  grow  in  great  plenty  at 
the  bottom  of  ponds  and  ditches. 

A  fine  writer  of  this  kind  presenU  you  with  the 
following  posy : — 

The  groves  appeiir  all  dreas'd  with  wreaths  of  flowers. 
And  from  thdr  leaves  drop  aromatic  showers  i 
Whose  fragrant  heads  la  mystic  twines  aborf. 
Exchanged  their  sweeta.  and  mix'd  with  thousand  klseea. 

As  if  the  willing  branches  strove,^ 
To  beautify  and  shade  the  grow.' 

Which  indeed  most  branches  do.     But  this  is  still 
I  excelled  by  our  laureate  : — 

Blanches  in  branehes  twined  compose  the  nore. 
And  shoot,  and  spread,  and  bloaaora  into  love. 
The  trembling  palms  iheir  mutual  vows  repent. 
And  bending  poplaia  bending  poplars  meet. 
The  diSlant  puntonee  seem  to  prem  more  nign. 
And  to  the  sighing  alders  alders  sigh.* 

Hear  also  our  Homer : — 

His  robe  of  state  b  fi>rm*d  of  light  refined. 
An  cndleas  train  of  lustre  spreads  behind. 
His  throne's  of  bright  compacted  gWry  made. 
With  pearls  celesttal,  and  with  sems  InlMid  : 
Whence  floods  of  Joy  and  seas  of  splendour  fl« 
On  all  the  angelic  gasiog  throng  below.* 


*  Etcu  such  pure  writers  asGstuUus.  Lucretius,  and  Horace, 
haw  aometimes  bora  guilty  of  pleonasms;  of  which  tlim  are 
eiamplas  in  the  '«  MisetAlaneous  Observations  of  Jortin." 
p«  17,  tuL  tt. 

^  Camp. 

«  Toason*a  Miaeellafly.  Itmo..  Iv.  Ml.  4th  edit. 

*  ToQsoo's  Miscellany,  ri.  ISl. 

*  Our  author  himsw  has  more  than  ones  IWUen  ioto  this 
fault. 

'  TiekeU.  Homer,  II.  i. 

s  Jourdain,  in  Moliire's  Bourgeois  Gentllhomme. 

^  Tkkell.  Homer,  p.  11.  «  P.  17.  ^  P.  !•• 

»  P.  34.  ■  P.  88. 
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•  Asaertlns  plainly  that  the  flrrt  book  of  the  niad,  publUhed 

by  tXu.  i£  really  the  wx,rk  of  Addlaon.-Dr.  W^stp''- 
fc  Tonson's  Miscellany.  Umo.,  iv..  »W.  4th  edition.— Dr. 

WAa-row. 

i  Wb.'pT'ii"*     •  Prince  Arthur,  p.  1«.       '  J«b.  p.  164 

c  Prini  Arthur,  p.  IS.         ^  Ibid.,  p.  83«.         'Job,  p.  Si. 

k  It  is  surpri^  to  find  ao  fklse  and  florid  aconeelt  aa  >•  eao> 
tnined  in  the  following  lines  in  a  writer  generally  to  chaMa 
and  eorrect  as  Addison  :— 

•*  While  here  the  vine  on  hills  of  ruin  climbs. 

Induetriooa  to  conceal  great  Bourbon's  crimes.  —^^P***^ 

Dr.  W  ASTow- 


I  Behn*s  Poems,  p.  9. 
•  Blaekmore.  Ps.  civ. 


Guardian,  ISmo.,  1S7. 
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2.  the  Fbbt  Sttlb. 

This  doei  in  as  peculiar  a  manner  become  the  low 
in  wit»  as  a  pert  air  does  the  low  in  stature.  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Brawn,  the  author  of  ••The  London  Spj,"  and 
all  the  Spies  and  Trips  in  general,  are  herein  to  be  di* 
ligently  studied ;  in  Terse,  Mr.  Gibber's  prologues. 

But  the  beauty  and  energy  of  it  is  never  so  oon- 
spicuoos  as  when  it  is  employed  in  modeniising,  and 
adapting  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  the  works  of  the 
ancients.  ThU  we  righdy  phrase,  doing  them  mto 
EngUth,  and  making  them  into  EngKik;  two  expres- 
sions of  great  propriety ;  the  one  denoting  our  neg^ 
lect  of  the  manner  how;  the  other,  the  force  and 
compulsion  with  which  it  is  brought  about.  It  is  by 
Tirtue  of  this  style  that  Tacitus  talks  like  a  coffee, 
house  politician,  JosephusF  like  the  British  Qaset- 
teer,  Tully  is  as  short  and  smart  as  Seneca  or  Mr. 
Asgill,  Marcus  Aurelius  is  excellent  at  snip-snap,  and 
honest  Thomas  A  Kempis,  as  prim  and  polite  as  any 
preacher  at  court. 

The  Alamodb  Sttlb, 
which  is  fine  by  being  new,  and  has  the  happiness 
attending  it,  that  it  is  as  durable  and  extensiTe  as  the 
poem  itself.  Take  some  examples  of  it  in  the  de- 
scription of  a  sun  in  a  mourning  coach  upon  the 
death  of  queen  Mary : — 

See  FhoBbfas  now,  u  once  for  Phaeton. 
Hu  mukM  hla  fliee,  ud  put  deep  moarainff  <m : 
Dvk  doods  Us  isble  ebuiot  do  lumHiiid. 
And  the  dull  steeds  itslk  o'er  the  melaaeholy  loaad.^ 
Of  prince  Arthur's  soldiers  drinking : — 

While  rich  bofnadisa  wine  end  biii{htehaape|ii» 
Cheae  from  tbdr  ninda  the  tenor  of  the  Baia.« 

Whence  we  also  learn  that  burgundy  and  champagne 
make  a  man  on  shore  despise  a  storm  at  sea. 
Of  the  Almighty  encamping  his  regiments :— > 

——He  aonk  a  Taat  eapeeloiit  deep. 

Where  he  hia  liquid  ngimeata  doea  keep. 

Thither  the  wavea  file  off,  and  make  their  way. 

To  form  the  mighty  body  of  the  aea : 

Where  thev  encamp,  and 

Entieneh'd  In  worka 

Of  two  armies  on  the  point  of  engaging  i 

Yon  armiea  are  the  earda  which  both  moat  play  i 
At  laaat  eome  off  a.  aaver,  if  yoa  oMy : 
Throw  boldly  at  the  aom  the  goda  haTe  aeti 
llieae  on  your  ride  will  all  tlwlr  fortonea  bet* 

All  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  present  customs  and 
best  fashions  of  our  metropolis. 

But  the  present  branch  of  the  alamode  is  the  Fru- 
KIXNT ;  a  style  greatly  adyanced  and  honoured  of 
late  by  the  practice  of  persons  of  the  first  quality, 
and,  by  the  encouragement  of  the  ladies,  not  unsuc- 
cessfully introduced  even  into  the  drawing-room.  In- 
deed, its  incredible  progress  and  conquests  may  be 
compared  to  those  of  the  great  Sesostris,  and  are 
ererywhere  known  by  the  same  marks,  the  Images 
of  the  genital  parte  of  men  or  women.  It  consists 
wholly  of  meUphors  drawn  from  two  most  fruitful 
sources  or  springs,  the  very  bathos  of  the  human  body 
that  is  to  say  ••♦  and  ♦  ♦  •  •  •  Maiu$  magmiB 
lacrymohUU  ♦  •  ♦  •  And  selling  of  bargains,  and 
doiMe  mtendn,  and  KsCCOft^fug,  and  'OX^i/xlir^iMr, 
all  deriyed  from  the  said  sources. 

4.  The  FiwicAL  Style,' 
which  oonsisto  of  the  most  curious,  affected,  mincing 
metephors,  and  partakes  of  the  alamode ;  as  the  fol- 
io wizig:— 

•  Joaephua,  tranalaled4iy  air  Boger  L*Ertrange. 

»  Ambroae  Phillpa.  t  Prince  .\ithar,  p.  18. 

'  Blackmore.  Pa.  civ.  p.  t€l.        •  Lee,  SophoQiaba. 

'  In  which  Felton*a  "  ^uperHdal  Dineitatiun  on  the  Clamics'* 
it  written,  who  ia  Tery  fearful  to  be  thought  a  aehoUr.  and 
^nakn  an  apology  for  quoting  a  eommoa  picee  of  Latin.— 
Da.  WAaTiw. 


and  ia  their  atation  ataad, 
I  of  nmk  and  Unea  of  mnd.' 
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Of  »  brook  dried  by  the  sun. 

Won  by  the  snmnMr'e  impoitunlna  my, 

Th'  eh>piQg  atream  did  ftom  her  «£aBailmny, 

And  with  enticing  aanbeama  itole  away.* 

Of  an  easy  death. 

When  watchfol  death  ihaU  on  hk  ter«mt  kok. 
And  aee  thee,  ripe  with  age,  invite  the  hook ; 
Hell  gcBtiy  ent  thy  benfiag  amlk,  and  thai 
Lay  kindly  ia  the  gmve,  hia  gnnaiy.^ 

Of  trees  in  a  storm. 

Oaka  whoae  extended  arma  the  winds  defy. 

The  tempert  aeea  their  atreagth,  ead  aIgH  sad  pM 

Of  water  simmering  oyer  the  fire. 
The  sparkling  flamea  nSa»  water  to  a  amOe. 
Yet  the  pleaaed  liquor  pinea,  and  leaMM  all  fiie  vluk.' 

6.  Lastly,  I  shall  pUoe  the  Cunuoin,  wbkh 
moves  heayily  under  a  load  of  metaphon,  ind  dnm 
after  it  a  long  train  of  words ;  and  the  Brans, « 
stately,  frequentiy,  and  with  great  fclidtj,  niud 
with  the  former.  For  as  the  first  is  the  proper  <t- 
gine  to  depress  what  is  high«  so  is  the  second  to  nw 
what  is  base  and  low  to  a  ridiculous  yisibility.  IHics 
both  these  can  be  done  at  once  then  is  the  bsthei 
in  perfection ;  as  when  a  man  is  set  with  his  hai 
downward  and  his  breech  upright,  his  degndatifls  » 
complete :  opf  end  of  him  is  as  high  as  ever,  oalj 
that  end  is  the  wrong  one.  Will  not  every  tme  kne 
of  the  profund  be  delighted  to  behold  the  sKiat  th^ 
gar  and  low  actions  of  life  exalted  in  the  folkvifii 
manner  1 — 

Who  knocks  at  the  doorl 

For  whom  thna  radely  pleada  my  load-teagaad  g* 
Thatheaaayenler?^^ 

See  who  is  therel 

Advaaoe  the  fringed  CDrtaiaa  of  tihy  eyaa. 
And  tell  ow  who  eomea  yomier.* 

Shut  the  door. 

The  wooden  guardian  of  oar  privacy 
Quick  on  ila  axle  turn. 

Bring  my  clothes. 

Mng  me  what  aatvre,  tailor  to  the  bear. 
To  man  himaelf  denied ;  aba  gave  me  ca4d. 
But  would  not  give  me  elothea. 

Light  the  fire. 

IMac  forth  smne  remnant  of  Pranaalfaean  theft, 
Quick  to  expand  th*  indement  air  eongml'd 
Qy  Boreaa'a  rude  breath. 

Snuff  the  candle. 

Ton*  luminary  ampotatkm  needs. 

Thua  rfiall  you  mve  ita  half-extingnlihad  hfc. 

Open  the  letter. 

Wax!  lender  up  thy  tniat.' 

Uncork  the  bottie,  and  chip  the  bread. 

AppW  thiae  engine  to  the  apnimy  door : 
Set  Btochna  from  liia  gtaaiy  prwrn  free. 
And  itrip  white  Cerea  of  her  notOnowa  catU 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  PXOJBCT  POK  THB  AOVANCBHKNT  OP  TBI  BAtBOI. 

Thus  have  I  (my  dear  countrymen)  with  iocndibW 
pidns  and  diligence  discovered  the  hidden  aosimof 
the  bathos,  or,  as  I  may  say,  broke  open  ths  ■bjwi 
of  this  great  deep.  And  having  now  establidied  pM 
and  wholesome  laws,  what  remains  but  that  all  tm 
modems,  with  their  utmost  might,  do  proceed  to  ^ 
the  ssme  in  execution  1  In  order  vrhereto  I  ibisk  I 
shall,  in  the  second  place,  highly  deserve  of  mjeosr 
try,  by  proposing  such  a  scheme  as  may  frdfitsle  Us 
great  end. 

As  our  number  is  confessedly  far  superior  to  tint 

■  Blackmore,  Job,  p.  26.  i>  Ibid^  p^S.  *l>nM. 

'  Anonymous,  ia  Toomm*»  MiaeeUany.  put  6.>  ni.  ^  _ 
•  Terapeal.  r  Theobald.  "  Double  FUiehoea.' 

t  Theie  yenu  are  hia  owa.»Da.  Waktom. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  SINKING  IN  POETRY. 
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Df  the  enemyi  there  teems  nothing  wtnting  but  una- 
nimity among  ouraelyet.  It  it  therefore  humbiy 
offered  that  Jl  and  ererjr  individual  of  the  bathot 
do  enter  into  a  firm  association,  and  incorporate  into 
one  regular  body*  whereof  erery  member,  even  the 
meanettf  will  some  way  contribute  to  the  support  of 
Ihe  whole ;  in  like  manner  as  the  weakest  reeds,  when 
ioined  in  one  bundle,  become  infrangible.  To  which 
end  our  art  ought  to  be  put  upon  the  tame  foot  with 
other  aits  of  this  age.  The  vast  improvement  of  mo- 
dem manu&ctures  arises  from  their  being  divided 
into  leveral  branches  and  parcelled  out  to  several 
trades:  for  instance,  in  clock-making  one  artist 
maket  the  balance,  another  the  spring,  another  the 
;rown  wheels,  a  fourth  the  case,  and  the  principal 
nrorkman  puts  all  together :  to  this  economy  we  owe 
the  perfection  of 'our  modem  watches,  and  doubtless 
we  also  might  that  of  our  modem  poetry  and  rheto- 
ric vrere  the  several  parts  branched  out  in  like 
manner. 

Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  divers  persons, 
no  other  way  remarkable,  have  each  a  strong  dispo- 
lition  to  the  formation  of  some  particular  trope  or 
Sgure.  Aristotle  saith  that  **the  hyperbole  is  an 
>rnament  fit  for  young  men  of  quality  ;'*  accordingly 
we  find  in  those  gentlemen  a  wonderful  propensity 
toward  it,  which  is  marvellously  improved  by  travel- 
ing. Soldiers  also  and  seamen  are  very  happy  in  the 
lame  figure.  The  periphnuia,*  or  circumlocution,  is 
Jie  peculiar  talent  of  country  farmers ;  the  proverb 
Lud  tyxfloffut  of  old  men  at  elubt ;  the  eUipn»,  or 
kpeeoh  by  half-words,  of  ministers  and  politicians ; 
Jie  aponopetia  of  courtiers;  the  Utaiet  or  diminution 
>f  ladies,  whisperers,  and  backbiters ;  and  the  anadU 
9lo9ii  of  common  criert  and  hawkers,  who,  by  re* 
loubling  the  same  words,  persuade  people  to  buy 
heir  oysters,  green  hattings,  or  new  ballads.  Epi- 
thets may  be  found  in  great  plenty  at  Billingsgate ; 
tarcasm  and  irony  learned  upon  the  water ;  and  the 
ipipMonema  or  exclamation,  frequently  from  the 
>ear-Karden,  and  as  frequently  from  the  **  Hear  him" 
}f  the  house  of  commons. 

Now  each  man  applying  his  whole  time  and  ge- 
liut  upon  hit  particular  figure  would  doubtlett  attain 
x>  perfection,  and  when  each  became  incorporated 
ind  sworn  into  the  society  (as  hath  been  proposed), 
I  poet  or  orator  would  have  no  more  to  do  but  to 
fend  to  the  particular  traders  in  each  kind ;  to  the 
netaphorist  for  his  allegories ;  to  the  simile-maker 
or  his  comparisons ;  to  the  ironist  for  his  sarcasms ;  to 
he  apophthegmatist  for  his  sentences,  ^ke.,  whereby 
I  dedication  or  speech  would  be  composed  in  a  mo*- 
nent,  the  superior  artist  having  nothing  to  do  but  to 
>ut  together  all  the  materials. 

I  therefore  propose  that  there  be  contrived  with 
ill  convenient  despatch,  at  the  public  expense,  a  rhe- 
orical  cheat  of  drawers  consisting  of  three  stories ; 
he  highest  for  the  deliberative,  the  middle  for  the 
temonstrative,  and  the  lowest  for  the  judicial.  These 
hall  be  divided  into  loci  or  places,  being  repositories 
or  matter  and  argument  in  the  several  kinds  of  ora- 
ion  or  writing;  and  every  drawer  shall  again  be 
abdivided  into  cells  resembling  those  of  cabinets 
or  rarities.  The  afmrtment  for  peace  or  war,  and 
hat  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  may  in  a  very  few 
!aya  be  filled  with  several  arguments  perfectly  new ; 
nd  the  vituperative  partition  will  as  easily  be  re- 
plenished with  a  most  choice  collection,  entirely  of 
he  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  present  age. 
ivery  composer  will  soon  be  taught  the  use  of  this 
abinet,  and  how  to  manage  all  the  registers  of  it, 

*  All  thte  paragnpli  down  to  tho  words  la  it.  '*  houM  of 
ommoiu/'  Is  woBdniUlly  •cnto  and  miiica]«  especially  ths 
leniioniag  tSs  b«artsmrdRn.^Da.  Wabtok. 


which  will  be  drawn  out  much  in  the  manner  of 
those  in  an  organ. 

The  keys  of  it  must  be  kept  in  honest  hands,  by 
some  reverend  prelate  or  valiant  officer,  of  unques- 
tioned loyalty  and  affection  to  every  present  esta- 
blishment in  church  and  state,  which  will  sufficiently 
guard  against  any  raisehief  that  might  otherwise  be 
apprehended  from  it. 

And  being  lodged  in  tuch  handt,  it  may  be  at  dis- 
cretion let  out  by  the  day  to  several  great  orators  in 
both  houses ;  from  whence  it  is  to  be  hoped  much 
profit  and  gain  will  also  accrue  to  our  society. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 


HOW  TO  MAKX  DEDICATIONS,  PANBOTRICt,  OK  SATtBBS  ; 

▲MD  or  TUB  COLOUR  OF   UONOUBABUE  AND 

OMUONOUBABLB. 

Now  of  what  neoesaity  the  foregoing  project  may 
prove  will  appear  from  thit  tingle  consideration,  that 
nothing  is  of  eqoal  conaequence  to  the  suooets  of  our 
works  as  speed  and  despatch.  Great  pity  it  is  that 
solid  brains  are  not  like  other  solid  bodies*  con- 
stantly endowed  with  a  velocity  in  sinking  propor- 
tioned to  their  heaviness  ;  for  it  is  with  the  flowers 
of  the  bathos  as  with  those  of  nature,  which»  if  the 
careful  gardener  brings  hastily  to  market  in  the 
morning,  must  unprofitably  perish,  and  wither  before 
xiight  And  of  aU  our  productions  none  is  so  short- 
lived as  the  ^dedication  and  panegyric,  which  are 
often  but  the  praise  of  a  day,  and  become  by  the 
next  utterly  useless,  improper,  indecent,  and  folse. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  inasmuch  as  these 
two  are  the  sorts  whereon  in  a  manner  depends  that 
profit  which  must  still  be  remembered  to  be  the 
main  end  of  our  writers  and  speakers. 

We  shall  therefore  employ  this  chapter  in  showing 
the  quickest  method  of  composing  them,  after  which 
we  will  teach  a  short  way  to  epic  poetry.  And  theee 
being  confessedly  the  works  of  most  importanee  and 
difficulty,  it  is  presumed  vre  may  leave  the  rest  to 
each  author's  own  learning  or  practice. 

First,  of  panegyric.  Every  man  is  honourable 
who  is  so  by  law,  custom,  or  title.  The  public  are 
better  judges  of  what  is  honourable  than  private  men. 
The  virtues  of  great  men,  like  those  or  plants,  are 
inherent  in  them  whether  they  are  exerted  or  not ; 
and  the  more  strongly  inherent  the  less  they  are  ex- 
erted ;  as  a  man  is  the  more  rich  the  less  he  spends. 
All  great  ministers,  without  either  private  or  econo- 
mical rirtue,  are  rirtuous  by  their  posts ;  liberal  and 
generous  upon  the  public  money,  provident  upon 
the  public  supplies,  just  by  paying  public  interest, 
courageous  and  magnanimous  by  the  fieets  and 
aimiea,  magnificent  upon  the  public  expenses,  and 
prudent  by  public  success.  They  have  by  their  of- 
fice a  right  to  a  share  of  the  public  stock  of  virtues ; 
besides,  they  are,  by  prescription  immemorial,  in- 
vested in  all  the  celebrated  virtues  of  their  prede- 
oesson  in  the  same  stations,  especially  those  of  their 
own  anceaton. 

As  to  what  are  commonly  called  the  ooloura  of 
honourable  and  dishonourable,  they  are  various  in 
different  countries :  in  this  they  are  6Af«,  ^rtm,  and 

But  forasmuch  as  the  duty  we  owe  to  the  public 
doth  often  require  that  we  should  put  some  things 
in  a  strong  light  and  throw  a  shade  over  others,  I 
shall  explain  the  method  of  turning  a  vicious  man 
into  a  hero. 

The  fint  and  chief  rule  is  the  golden  rule  of  trans- 
formation, which  consists  in  converting  vices  into 
their  bordering  rirtuea.    A  man  who  is  a  spend- 

oa  thxss  ovdsrs  of  kaightkood 
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thrift  and  who  will  not  pay  a  Just  debt  may  hare 
his  injustice  transformed  into  liberality ;  cowardice 
may  be  metamorphosed  into  prudence;  intemperance 
into  good  nature  and  good  fellowship;  corraptioo 
into  patriotism ;  and  lewdness  int<^  tenderness  and 
facility. 

The  second  is  the  rule  of  contraries :  it  is  certain 
the  less  a  man  is  endued  with  any  virtue  the  more 
need  he  has  to  have  it  plentifully  bestowed,  cspe- 
cially  those  good  qualities  of  which  the  world  gene- 
rally belieTes  he  hath  none  at  all ;  for  who  will  thank 
a  man  for  giving  him  that  which  he  has  1 

The  reverse  of  these  precepts  will  serve  for  satire, 
wherein  we  are  ever  to  remark  that  whoso  loses  his 
place  or  becomes  out  of  favour  with  the  government 
hath  forfeited  his  share  in  public  praise  and  honour. 
Therefore  the  truly  public-spirited  writer  ought  in 
duty  to  strip  him  whom  the  government  hath  strip- 
ped ;  which  is  the  real  poetical  justice  of  this  age. 
For  a  full  collection  of  topics  and  epithets  to  be  used 
in  the  praise  or  dispraise  of  ministerial  and  unminis- 
terial  persons  I  refer  to  our  rhetorical  cabinet,  con- 
cluding with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  all  my  breth- 
ren  to  observe  the  precepts  here  laid  down,  the 
neglect  of  which  hath  cost  some  of  them  their  ears 
in  the  plUoiy* 


CHAPTER  XV. 

▲   SBCIPB  TO  MAKE  AIT   EPIC   POEM.* 

An  epic  poem,  the  critics  sgree,  is  the  greatest  work 
human  nature  is  capable  of.  They  have  already  laid 
down  many  mechanical  rules  for  compositions  of 
this  sort,  but  at  the  same  time  they  cut  off  almost 
all  undertakers  from  the  possibility  of  ever  perform- 
ing them,  for  the  first  qualification  they  unanimously 
require  in  a  poet  is  a  genius.  I  shall  here  endea- 
vour (for  the  benefit  of  my  countrymen)  to  make  it 
manifest  that  epic  poems  may  be  made  without  a 
genius,  nay,  without  learning  or  much  reading.  This 
must  necessarily  be  of  great  use  to  all  those  who 
confess  they  never  read,  and  of  whom  the  world  is 
convinced  they  never  learn.  Molidre  observes  of 
making  a  dinner,  "that  any  man  can  do  it  with 
money,  and  if  a  professed  cook  cannot  do  it  without 
he  has  his  art  for  nothing."  The  same  may  be  said 
of  making  a  poem.  It  is  easily  brought  about  by 
him  that  has  a  genius,  but  the  skill  lies  in  doing  it 
without  one.  In  pursuance  of  this  end  I  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  plain  and  certain  recipe,  by 
which  any  author  in  the  bathos  may  be  qualified  for 
this  grand  performance. 

For  the  Fable. 

Take  out  of  any  old  poem,  history-book,  romance, 
or  legend  (for  instance,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  or 
Don  Belianis  of  Greece),  those  parts  of  the  story 
which  afford  most  scope  for  long  descriptions ;  put 
these  pieces  together,  and  throw  all  the  adventures 
you  fancy  into  one  tale.  Then  take  a  hero  whom 
you  may  choose  for  the  sound  of  his  name,  and  put 
him  into  the  midst  of  these  adventures ;  there  let  him 
work  for  twelve  books,  at  the  end  of  which  you  may 
take  him  out  ready  prepared  to  conquer  or  to  marry ; 
it  being  necessary  that  the  conclusion  of  an  epic 
poem  be  fortunate. 

To  make  an  Episode. 

Take  any  remaining  adventure  of  your  former  col- 
lection, in  which  you  could  no  way  involve  your 
hero  ;  or  any  imfortunate  accident,  that  was  too  good 
to  be  thrown  away ;  and  it  will  be  of  use,  applied  to 
any  other  person,  who  may  be  lost  and  evaporate  in 

•  A  Mvere  animadvenioD  ia  here  Intended  on  BossUi^— Ds. 
Wastov. 


the  course  of  the  work,  without  the  least  dtonge  to 
the  composition. 

For  the  Moral  and  Alleoost. 
These  yon  may  extract  out  of  the  (able  tftwwirf^, 
at  your  leisure :  be  sure  you  stain  tbem  lufBcientl}. 

For  the  Mankers.' 

For  those  of  the  hero,  take  all  the  best  qualiiiei 
you  can  find  in  the  most  celebrated  heross  of  uu- 
quity :  if  they  will  not  be  reduced  to  a  eonartenq, 
lay  them  all  on  a  heap  upon  him.  But  be  sure  tbtj 
are  qualities  which  your  patron  would  be  thovf ht  to 
have ;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  which  the  woi^ 
may  be  subject  to,  select  from  the  slphabet  thoM 
capital  letters  that  compose  his  name,  and  set  tb«a 
at  the  head  of  a  dedication  before  your  poem.  H«v- 
ever,  do  not  absolutely  observe  the  exact  qiantity  d 
these  virtues,  it  not  being  determined  whether  or  ixx 
it  be  necessary  for  the  hero  of  a  poem  to  be  u 
honest  man.  For  the  under  characters,  gather  tittn 
from  Homer  and  Virgil  and  change  the  Dinei  a 
occasion  serves. 

For  the  Machiv ma. 

Take  of  deUies,  male  and  female,  as  many  tspi 

can  use ;  separate  them  into  two  equal  purb,  viA 

keep  Jupiter  in  the  middle;  let  Juno  put  him  is i 

ferment,  and  Yenus  mollify  him.     Remember  oo  iB 

occasions  to  make  use  of  volatile  Mercury.    If  Joc 

have  need  of  devils,  draw  them  out  of  MUtos't  P«™* 

dise,  and  extract  your  spirits  from  Tssso.    The  ow 

of  these  machines  is  evident ;  since  no  epic  poem  m 

possibly  subsist  without  them,  the  wisest  wajbte 

reserve  them  for  you  greatest  necessities :  when  }^ 

cannot  extricate  your  hero  by  any  human  means,  i-r 

yourself  by  your  own  wit,  seek   relief  from  hettea. 

and  the  gods  will  do  your  business  very  readily.  Tb< 

is  according  to  the  direct  prescription  of  Horace  in 

his  "  Art  of  Poetry  :"— 

**  Nee  dra*  IntenH,  nisi  dignns  vindiee  nodu 
iDciderit;" 

That  is  to  say,  a  poet  should  never  call  upon  the  ^ 

for  their  assistance  but  when  he  is  in  great  p?^ 

plexity. 

For  the  Dbsceiptioks. 

For  hTempest,  Take  Eunis,  Zephyr,  Anster,  tsA 
Boreas,  and  cast  them  together  in  one  vene :  ad<!  ^ 
these  of  rain,  lightning,  and  thunder  (the  loudest  joc 
can)  quantctm  suMcit,  Mix  your  clouds  and  hillov? 
well  together  tilT  they  foam,  and  thicken  pw  if 
Bcription  here  and  there  with  quicksand.  Bi^ 
your  tempest  well  in  your  head  before  you  let  :t 
a-blowing. 

For  a  Batile.  Pick  a  large  quantity  of  imiges  loJ 
descriptions  from  Homer's  Iliad,  with  a  spice  or  tvo 
of  Virgil ;  and  if  there  remain  any  overplui  ;i3 
may  lay  them  by  for  a  skirmish.  Season  it  vrefi  vA 
similes,  and  it  will  make  an  excellent  battle. 

For  a  Burning  Tbvn.  If  such  a  deseriptiop  ^ 
necessary  (because  it  is  certain  there  is  one  in  Tirf'i] 
old  Troy  is  ready  burnt  to  your  hands.  But  if  ^<^ 
fear  that  would  be  thought  borrowed,  a  chapt^f  or 
two  of  Burnet's  ••  Theory  of  the  Conflagration,'*  w?J 
circumstanced  and  done  into  verse,  will  be  a  ff>^ 
succedaneum. 

As  for  iimilet  and  metaphors,  they  may  be  foos* 
all  over  the  creation ;  the  most  ignorant  may  ^^^ 
them,  but  the  difficulty  is  in  applying  them,  f» 
this  advise  with  your  bookseller .« 

■  A  itroke  of  ridicule  on  Bonu. — ^Da.  Wastos. 

^  An  undMerred  MireaBm  on  a  work  IVill  of  ibfMiff  tn0^< 
Bnnwt**  Tlieory.— Da.  Wabtoh. 

•  The  '*  DiMourw  of  Voltaire  on  the  Euc  Pocte  of  «fi  >5 
tion«,"  added  to  hia  "  Henriade,**  eooUiM  m»nj  f«fc«  ^. 
rade  opinlona,  partleularly  aome  obJeclSoiM  to  **  PajMf  1^ 
— Da.  Wahtok. 


ON  THE  ART  OF  SINKING  IN  POETRY. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

K  PROJECT  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT   OF   THE  STAGE.* 

T  m&y  be  thought  that  we  should  not  wholly  omit 
he  drama,  which  makes  so  great  aod  so  lucrative  a 
>art  of  poetry.  But  this  province  is  so  well  taken 
are  of  by  the  present  managers  of  the  theatre,  that 
t  is  perfectly  needless  to  suggest  to  them  any  other 
aethods  than  they  haye  already  practised  for  the 
dvancement  of  the  bathos. 

Here,  therefore,  in  the  name  of  all  our  brethren, 
ct  me  return  our  sincere  and  humble  thanks  to  the 
nost  august  Mr.  Barton  Booth,  tlie  most  serene  Mr. 
lobert  Wilks,  and  the  most  undaunted  Mr.  Colley 
fibber ;  of  whom  let  it  be  known,  when  the  people 
t(  this  age  shall  be  ancestors,  and  to  all  the  succes- 
ion  of  our  successors,  that  to  this  present  day  they 
ontinue  to  outdo  even  their  own  outdoings ;  and 
vhen  the  inevitable  hand  of  sweeping  time  shall  have 
crushed  off  all  the  works  of  to-day,  mav  this  testl- 
nony  of  a  contemporary  critic  to  their  fame  be  ex- 
ended  as  far  as  to-morrow. 

Yet  if  to  so  wise  an  administration  it  be  possible 
inything  can  be  added,  it  is  that  more  ample  and 
omprehensive  scheme  which  Mr.  Dennis  and  Mr. 
jildon  (the  two  greatest  critics  and  reformers  then 
iTing)  made  public  in  the  year  1720,  in  a  project 
ligned  with  their  names  and  dated  the  second  of 
r'ebruary.  I  cannot  better  conclude  than  by  pre- 
«nting  the  reader  with  the  substance  of  it. 

*'  1.  It  is  proposed,  that  the  two  theatres  be  incor- 
>onited  into  one  company ;  that  the  royal  academy 
)f  music  be  added  to  them  as  an  orchestra ;  and  that 
tfr.  Figg  with  his  prize-fighters,  and  Violante  with 
he  rope-dancers,  be  admitted  in  partnership. 

"  2.  That  a  spacious  building  be  erected  at  the 
mblic  expense,  capable  of  containing  at  least  ten 
housand  spectators;  which  is  become  absolutely 
leceHsary  by  the  great  addition  of  children  and  nurses 

0  the  audience  since  the  new  entertaintments.^ 
Chat  there  be  a  stage  as  large  as  the  Athenian,  which 
vas  near  ninety  thousand  geometrical  paces  square, 
ind  separate  divisions  for  the  two  houses  of  parlia- 
nent,  my  lords  the  judges,  the  honourable  the  directs 
)r8  of  the  academy,  and  the  court  of  aldermen,  who 
ihall  all  have  their  places  frank. 

**  3«  If  Westminster-hall  be  not  allotted  to  this 
•orvice,  (which,  by  reason  of  its  proximity  to  the  two 
'hambers  of  parliament  above  mentioned  seems  not 
iltogether  improper,)  it  is  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
nation  whether  Somerset- house  may  not  be  dcmo- 
iflhed,  and  a  theatre  built  upon  that  side  which  lies 
•onvenient  to  receive  spectators  from  the  county  of 
Surrey,  who  may  be  wafted  thither  by  water-carriage, 
>ste«mcd  by  all  projectors  the  cheapest  whatsoever. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  river  Thames  may 
n  the  reaAest  manner  convey  those  eminent  person- 
ages from  courts  beyond  the  seas,  who  may  be  drawn 
nther  by  curiosity  to  behold  some  of  our  most  cele- 
brated pieces,  or  by  affection  to  see  their  country- 
nen,  the  harlequins  and  eunuchs ;  of  which  conve- 

1  IP  lit  notice  may  be  given,  for  two  or  three  months 
[>efore,  in  the  public  prints. 

"  4.  That  the  theatre  above-said  be  environed  with 
k  fair  quadrangle  of  buildings  fitted  for  the  accom- 
nodation  of  decayed  critics  and  poets;  out  of  whom 
lix  of  the  most  aged  (their  age  to  be  computed  from 


•  The  eharaeler  of  a  pUyn  it  In  thb  chapter  treated  nther 
oo  rontem|iCacraaly.  JohoKin  fell  into  the  tsme  cant,  and 
ro.itt^  hi«  old  rriend  Oarrick  unkindly  and  iii^ustly,  at  a  tisM 
A  h*^  h(»  waa  received  into  the  fiuiiliarity  of  Home  uf  the  fae»t 
nintliea  in  this  country.  Biiron,  Chamelle.  La  Covreur,  Du 
Vl4>nil,    1h»  Raiu,  were   e<|UiiUy   wpectcd  in  France.— Da. 

^  rantomines  then  flrit  exhibited  in  England. 


the  year  wherein  their  first  work  was  published)  shall 
be  elected  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  society ;  pro- 
vided, nevertheless,  that  the  laureate  for  the  time  be- 
ing may  be  always  one.  The  head  or  president  over 
all  (to  prevent  disputes,  but  too  frequent  among  the 
learned)  shall  be  the  most  ancient  poet  and  criUc  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  island. 

<*5.  The  male  players  are  to  be  lodged  in  the 
garrets  of  the  said  quadrangle,  and  to  attend  the  per- 
sona of  the  poets  dwelling  under  them,  by  brushing 
their  apparel,  drawing  on  their  shoes,  and  the  like. 
The  actresses  are  to  make  their  beds  and  wash  their 
linen. 

*<  6.  A  large  room  shall  be  set  apart  for  a  library, 
to  conaist  of  all  the  modem  dramatic  poems  and  all 
the  criticisms  extant.  In  the  midst  of  this  room  shall 
be  a  round  table  for  the  council  of  six  to  sit  and  de- 
liberate on  the  merits  of  pisys.  The  mi^jority  shall 
determine  the  dispute :  and  ,if  it  shall  happen  that 
three  and  three  should  be  of  each  side,  the  president 
shall  have  a  casting  voice,  unleei  where  the  eonten- 
tion  may  run  so  Mgh  as  to  require  a  decision  by 
single  combat, 

**7.  It  may  be  convenient  to  place  the  council  of 
six  in  some  conspicuous  situation  in  the  theatre, 
where,  after  the  manner  usually  practised  by  com- 
posers in  music,  they  may  give  signs  (before  settled 
and  agreed  upon)  of  dislike  or  approbation.  In 
consequence  of  these  signs,  the  whole  audience  shall 
be  required  to  clap  or  hiss,  that  the  town  may  learn 
certainly  when  and  how  far  they  ought  to  be  pleased. 
**  8.  It  is  submitted  whether  it  would  not  be  pro- 
per to  distinguish  the  council  of  six  by  some  parti- 
cular habit  or  gown  of  an  honourable  shape  and 
colour,  to  which  may  be  added  a  square  cap  and  a  white 
wand. 

**  9.  That  to  prevent  unmarried  actresses  making 
away  with  their  infants,  a  competent  provision  be 
allowed  for  the  nurture  of  them,  who  shall  for  that 
reason  be  deemed  the  children  of  the  society ;  and 
that  they  may  be  educated  aceording  to  the  genius 
of  their  parents,  the  said  actresses  shall  declare  upon 
oath  (as  fiir  as  their  memory  will  allow)  the  true 
names  and  qualities  of  their  several  Others.  A  pri- 
vate gentleman's  son  shall,  at  the  public  expense,  be 
brought  up  a  page  to  attend  the  council  of  six  :  a 
more  ample  provision  shall  be  made  for  the  son  of  a 
poet ;  and  a  greater  still  for  the  son  of  a  critic. 

**  10.  If  it  be  discovered  that  any  actress  is  got  with 
child  during  the  interlude  of  any  play  wherein  she 
hath  a  part,  it  shall  be  reckoned  a  n^lect  of  her 
business,  and  she  shall  forfeit  accordingly.  If  any 
actor  for  the  future  shall  commit  murder,  except 
upon  the  stage,  he  shall  be  left  to  the  lavrs  of  the 
land ;  the  like  Is  to  be  understood  of  robbery  and 
theft.  In  all  other  cases,  particularly  in  those  for 
debt,  it  is  proposed  that  this,  like  the  other  courts  of 
Whitehall  and  St.  James's,  mav  be  held  a  place  of 
privilege.  And  whereas  it  has  been  found  that  an 
obligation  to  satisfy  paltry  creditors  has  been  a  dis- 
couragement to  men  of  letters,  if  any  person  of 
quality  or  others  shall  send  for  any  poet  or  critic  of 
this  society  to  any  remote  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
said  poet  or  critic  shall  freely  pass  and  repass  with- 
out being  liable  to  an  arrest. 

**  11.  The  forementioued  scheme,  in  its  several  re- 
gulations, may  be  supported  by  profits  arising  from 
every  third  night  throughout  the  year.  And  as  it 
would  be  hard  to  suppose  that  so  many  persons 
could  live  without  any  food  (though  from  the  for^ 
roer  course  of  their  lives  a  very  little  will  be  deemed 
sufficient),  the  masters  of  calculation  will,  we  be- 
lieve, agree,  that  out  of  those  profits  the  said  per- 
tons  might  be  subsisted  in  a  sober  and  decent  man- 
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ner.  We  tvill  Tenture  to  affirm  further,  that  not 
only  the  proper  magasines  of  thander  and  lightning, 
hut  paint,  diet-drinks,  spitting-poti,  and  ^1  other 
necessaries  of  life,  may,  in  like  manner,  fairly  he 
proTided  for. 

**  12.  If  some  of  the  articles  may  at  first  riew  seem 
liable  to  objections,  particularly  those  that  give  so 
Tast  a  power  to  the  council  of  six  (which  is  indeed 
larger  than  any  intrusted  to  the  great  officers  of 
state),  this  may  be  obviated  by  swearing  those  six 
persons  of  his  mi^esty's  privy-council,  and  obliging 
them  to  pass  everything  of  moment  previously  at 
that  most  honourable  board." 

Vale  Sffruere, 

MXR.   SCBIB. 


VIRGILIUS  BESTAURATUS: 

SBU 

MAKTINI    SCRIBLERI 

SUMMI  CRfTiCI.  CAOTIOATIONUM  IN  JENEIDSM 

SPECIMEN. 


^MXIDEM  totam,  amice  lector,  innumerahilibus 
pcend  mendis  scaturientero,  ad  pristinum  sensum 
revocabimuM.  In  singulis  fere  versibus  spurie  oc- 
currunt  lectiones,  in  omnibus  quos  unquam  vidi 
codicibus,  aut  vulgatis  aut  ineditis,  ad  opprobrium 
usque  criticorum,  in  hunc  diem  existentes.  In- 
terea  adverte  oculos,  et  his  paucis  fruere.  At  ei 
quo  stnt  in  hisce  castigationibus,  de  quibua  non 
satis  liquet,  syllabarum  quantitatea,  •>^#Xi>J^^im 
nostra  libro  ipsi  pnefigenda,  ut  consulas,  moneo. 

It  Is  Tvry  auy,  but  very  ungntefUl.  to  Uiigh  at  eolledon  o' 
vuioos  resmiigi,  tad  s4)iuteis  of  texts,  those  poor  ptoneen  of 
literature,  who  dxsg  forward 

A  waggon-load  nf  mranfagn  ftrr  one  word. 
While  A'a  depoeed.  and  B  with  pomp  reetorad. 

To  the  Indalktigable  reeeaxchee  of  many  a  Dutch  oommente- 
tor  and  German  editor  av  we  indebted  for  that  eaie  and  faci- 
lity with  which  we  are  now  enabled  to  read.  "  I  am  persuaded/' 
■aya  Bayle*  "  tliat  the  ridiculous  obstinacy  of  the  first  critics, 
who  laTiahed  lo  much  of  tiMir  tine  upon  ttie  question  wbetter 
we  ought  to  eay  Virgilius  or  Vergiliut,  has  been  ultimately  of 
great  use ;  tliey  thereby  inspired  men  with  an  extreme  venera- 
tion for  antiontty ;  they  disfrased  them  to  a  sedulous  inquiry 
into  the  eondoet  and  character  of  the  ancient  Grecians  and 
Bomans,  and  that  gsTs  oooaaion  to  their  improring  by  those 
great  examplea."    Diet.  tom.  ▼.  p.  795 . 

VIRGILIUS  RESTAURATUS. 

I.  SPECIMBN  LIBRI  PBIMI,  Vn.  1. 
Anna  virnmque  cano,  TrqlB  qui  primus  ab  orit 
Itallamybto  profiigua.  Lammaqme  vvalt 
Uttora.    Multumilleetterrisjactoteietalto, 
VlanpeiAm 

Arma  viramque  cano.  TVoJ*  qni  primus  ab  orii 
Jtaliam,^t«  proAigns,  LiUiiuique  venit 
Littora.    Multum  iUe  et  tcnris  vtmatiu,  st  alto, 
Vi  superflm 

Ab  arts,  nempe  Htrc^  Jovit,  vide  lib.  ii.  ver. 
613,  660-—Jlaiu  ventorum  ^oA',  ut  sequitur — Laiina 
certe  littora  cum  JEneas  aderat,  JLavina  non  nisi 
postea  ab  ipso  nominata,  lib.  xii  ver.  19^'^jactahu 
territ  non  convenit. 

II.  Ver.  62. 

Et  quisquls  nmmen  Juwrnit  adoret  ? 
Et  quiaqnb  womtmJuntmt  adoret  ? 

Longe  melius,  quam,  ut  antea,  nwnen^  et  procul 
dubio  sic  Virgilius. 

III.  Ver.   86. 

Venti,  velttt  apmiitt  faeto. 
Qua  data  porta  munt 


Vfsali,  vslut  ofpiw/Vseto, 
Qna  data  porta  rennt 

Sic  corrige,  meo  periculo. 

IV.  Ver.  117. 
Ftdmmqme  vehebat  Omttwt. 
Faiiemqme  vehebat  Onmtem, 

Non  JSdum,  quia  epitheton  Aehatm  notiiiion 
OronH  nunquam  datur. 

V.  Vbr.  119. 


Volvitur  in  capttf 

Excutitor:  pronusqus 
Volvitur  in  caput 

Aio  Viigilium  aliter  non  acripsisse  qood  plue  eoS' 
firmatur  ex  sequentibua— ^<  t/lmiiter/iieteiiWa 


VI.  Vrr.  122. 
rari  aanlssia  gurgtts 


Arma 

Armi  hominum :  ridicuU  antea  ohm  mtmsi,  qn 

ex  ferro  conflata,  quomodo  posaunt  nataref 

VII.  Ver.  151. 

Atque  rotb  wmsmm  leviter  perlaUtsr  aadii. 
Atqne  rotis  ipesigi  leviter  perlabitar  edn. 

Suntmaa  et  leviter perlabit  pleonaamus  at:  nirifrt 
altera  lectio  Neptuni  agilitat«m  et  celeritstemeipn' 
mit ;  simili  modo  noater  de  Camilla,  J&n.  xi. 

Ilia  tel  mtaetm  eegetUper  ntmma  osteraC,  &e>t  M' 
perbolici. 

Vm.  Ver.  154. 


JasMme  jhest  et  laxa  vo]aai.,/Winr 

Jam JSscvf  et  eaxa  volant.y(ip»«atfas  aiaufri 


uti  solent,  instanti  pericnla— ^cest  fucAm  ksfp 
prsstant,  quid  enim  nisi  {iecaa  Jactanot  tolgu  »* 
didum  1 

IX.  Ver.  170. 

Fhmte  sub  advsisn . 

Intna  aqum  duloes,  vinique  sstUlis  aaao. 

Fronts  sub  adi 

Sic  malim,  loogft  potiila*  qiiim,  eoopnHa 
hm :  nugn !  nonne  vides  veiau  aeqociiti  dakettf^ 
ad  potandum  et  eedilia  ad  diacumbendiim  daiit  ■ 
quonun  uaumi  qnippe  piXimdemtiMm, 

X.  VxR.  188. 

IVes  litlors  esrvef 
JVsipicieernuiIss:  bos  Ma  «ra«Bte  ssqsaatar 
Atsrgo 

Tras  Uttors  oDTsof 

Aapieit  srraatea  :  hos  agwuiaa  tela  BsgnnstsT 
Atetfo— — 

Cervi,  lectio  vulgata,  abaorditas  noCissias:  ^ 
animalia  in  Afiiea  non  inventa,  quia  nesdtl  il  eo- 
tuM  et  ambuhmdi  riiue  eorrorum,  quia  non  »p^ 
hoc  loco  1  Littore,  locus  ubi  errant  eorri,  ntioorttf 
alibi,  • 

^  sols  im  tieee  Mowa  qteOatmrerme. 
Omen  preclarissimum,  immd  et  ogmmAei  mSi0 
frequenter  observatum,  ut  patet  ex  hist^iV'*- 

±1.  Ver.  748. 
Arctaruai,  plaviasqnc  Hyades,  pemJMmtm  Tm 
Error  graviaaimus.    Corrigo, — 

XII.  Vbr.  631. 

Quareaglte,OJuvenssl  tsefiff  aneofdlts  aoitrii. 

Ledme  potius  dioebat  Dido,  poliu  magis  on^osa* 

et  que  unica  voce  et  torum  et  menaam  eipnia^* 

Hanc  lectionem  probe  confinnat  appellalio  0^ 

Vines/ 

Doplicem  hunc  sensum  alibi  etiam  Maro  Icptde  if 

nuity  ^n.  iv.  ver.  19. 

Hnac  nni  tonen  potai  sn( 
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Sic  eonrigct, 

Btie  Mi  {mn  wdh]  potai  meeambMv;  emipair 
Asm  1  frtebor  mim.  «lc. 

Vox  iMoewiiAMv  quam  eleganter  ambigua ! 

LIBER  SECUNDUS.    Yn.  1. 

Coolieiicre  omact,  intflnliqu*  cm  tmabuit, 
lude  toro  pater  Jbamut  sic  oniu  ab  alto. 

Cbacwliign  ooum.  MiiBijfiw om leoebant; 
lada  toio  «aiar  JIdom  uo  oimb  ab  allai 


CnMifttMrs,  quia  toro  JEneam  Tidlmui  accumben- 
tem :  qoin  et  altera  ratio,  toil,  eomticuert  ei  on  t$- 
fubtmt,  tautologies  dictum.  In  inanuMriptD  per- 
qaam  rariitimo  in  patris  diumbo,  legitur,  art  pemS' 
btmt;  led  magis  ingenioid  quam  verS.  Sa<iir  JEneai, 
quippe  qui  Jamjam  a  prandio  lurrexit :  patnr  nihil 
»drem. 

II.  Via.  3. 

In/^ndmm,  VBfloa,  Jabca  ranorait  dolortm. 
JnJImlum,  Nglaa,  Jabea  rvnovan  dolomn. 

Sic  hand  dubito  Teterrimis  codicibui  Mriptum  fuiiM ; 
quod  tatii  conitat  ex  perantiqu4  1114  Brilannorum 
cantUen4  T0cat4  CA«oy  Chaee,  cujus  autor  hunc  lo- 
cum sibl  aacivit  in  hec  Terba : — 

III.  Tbb.  4. 

IVc^ana*  nt  opct,  et  Umentabila  ragaum 
ErwmMt  Dana!. 

Tkt^aaaa  at  oaw  et  lamenlaMIe  regaam 


Mallem  ovm  potite  quim  opn^  quonlam  in  anti- 
quiMimii  illii  teraporibua  oTca  et  armenta  dlvitie 
regum  luere.  Yel  Ibrtaae  oMt  Pnridig  imrait,  quae 
•uper  Idam  nuperrime  paacebat,  et  Jam  in  Tindictam 
pro  Helena  rapta«  a  Menelao,  AJaee,  [vid.  Hor. 
Sat.  U.  3.]  alliiqae  dueibas,  meiito  oeeliaa. 

lY.  Ybb.  5. 


QiuMiaeipae 


fei. 


^W^n^ 


Biq. 


QQW|oelpae 


AU- 


Omnia  tam  audita  quam  vita  recta  diatinetlone 
enarrare  hie  ^neat  profitetur :  molta  quorum  nox 
ea  fiktalifl  tola  contcia  fuit,  vir  probus  et  piui  tam- 
quam  viaa  referre  non  potuit. 

Y.  Yia.  7. 

Qttii  taUa/MMla 
Teaperet  a  laMryfldi? 

Quia  tella/eiU). 
Tnaperet  m  laehrymia  ? 

Major  enim  dolorii  indicatio»  abaque  mode  lacrj- 
mare,   qu4m  eolummodo  a    lacrymia  non  tempe- 


YI.  Ybb.  9. 

mmUatmUi 
PMaelpital.  ■nadealqae  oarfeaita  aydeia 

EtJaBi  ooa  /aaiaM  oobIo 
PnKipitat.  aaadratqae  lateMia  eydera  aooiaaa. 

Lectio,  kumida,  Teepcrtinum  rorem eoliim  innuere 
Tidetur :  roagis  mi  amdet  ktmina,  que  latentia  poat- 
quam  pnte^ntaniur,  aurora  adventum  annunciant. 

fled  tk  taBtaa  aoKW  eaxaf  eogaoaeera  aoMrvf, 
Bk  irewW  Tn^  ji^prwaHMi  aadira  lafaraai. 
S«d  ri  taakos  aaMr  earat  oogaoaeeva  aoelit. 
Et  bnvi  tcr  Tra^ia  uptrimqm  aadire  labam, 

Curm  Noetit  (acilicet  noctis  excidii  TroJanI)  ma- 
ine  compcndioai  (vel,  ut  dixit  ipee,  brtviter)  totam 
belli  cataatfophen  denotat,  qu4m  difAiaa  ilia  et  in- 
delenninau  lectio,  ca$i$  noairot,  Ttr  audire  gra- 
tum  fuiaae  Didoni,  patet  ex  libro  quarto,  ubi  dieitur, 
macoaqms  iterum  dement  aadire  iaberee  esqpoecU: 
Ter  eoim  pro  t^pe  uaurpatur.  Trqfm^  tttperimpie 
labjreat  recti,  quia  non  tantum  hominca  aed  et  Oil 


aeae  hia  laboiibua  immiacuerunt.    Yide  Mn.  IL  t. 
610,  etc. 

QoaBquaai  animua  mamtniiiti  horial.  /aefagae  r^^lgU, 


QuaaqnaB  aaimua  manilnlii  borrel*  laefaffae 
ReturgU  multd  proprifta  dolorem  reaateemiem  no- 
tat  quam  ut  haetenua,  refiigU, 

YII.  Ybb.  19. 

Froeri  bello.  fatiaqoe  repolai 
Duetoiea  DaaaAm,  tot  lam  labentibat  aanii^ 
loalar  montla  eeaaai.  dlviaa  Adladia  aite 

JBdiflcaat etc. 

TVaeli  brllo,  Cktiaqve  repalaL 

TVadJ  et  repaiti,  antitheaia  perpnlchra!  Fraeti^ 
frigid^  et  Tulgaritir. 

Efuum  Jam  Trfifanum  (ut  Tulgua  loquitur)  ade- 
amus :  quem  ai  efuam  Grttcam  vocabia,  lector,  mi- 
nime  peccea:  aola  enim  femellauterogeatant.  Ute- 
rumqne  armato  miHte  completU — Uteroque  rec%ttto 
iatonuire  eavm — Atque  utero  tonit%tm  ptater  arma 
deden  Inelutot  utero  Danaotf  ftc.  Yox  fwta  non 
conyenit  maribua — Seamdit  /eUalit  maehimi  muret, 
Fceta  armit — ^Palladem  Tirginem,  equo  mari  fabri- 
cando  inTigilare  decuiaae,  quia  putati  incredibile 
proraua !  Quamobrem  exiatlmu  Teram  e^iut  lectionem 
paaaim  reatituendam,  niat  ubi  forte,  metri  eauaaa, 
equum  potiua  quam  eguam,  penut  pro  texu^  dixit 
Maro.  Yale  1  dum  h»c  paucula  corrigea,  majua  opua 
moTeo. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  LEARNED 

MABTINUS  SCRIBLERUS, 

CONCBENINO  THE  ORIGIN  OF  SCIENCES. 


Wtiktea  to  the  OMut  learned  Dr. 


oTNaMa. 


',  P.R.S..  from  the  deeerts 


Among  all  the  inquiriea  which  hare  been  puraued  by 
the  curioua  and  inquiaitive  there  ia  none  more 
worthy  the  aeareh  of  a  learned  head  than  the  aource 
from  whence  we  derive  thoae  arta  and  acienoea  which 
raiae  ua  ao  far  aboTe  the  Tulgar,  the  countriea  in  which 
they  roae,  and  the  channela  by  which  thev  have  been 
conveyed.  Aa  thoae  who  llrat  brought  them  among 
ua  attained  them  by  traTclUng  into  the  remoteat 
parte  of  the  earth,  I  may  boaat  of  aome  advantagea  by 
the  aame  meana,  ainco  I  write  thia  from  the  deaerta 
of  ^Ethiopia,  from  thoae  plaina  of  aand  which  have 
buried  the  pride  of  invading  armiea,  with  my  foot 
perhapa  at  thia  inatant  ten  (athom  below  the  grave  of 
Cambyaea ;  a  aoUtude  to  which  neither  Pythagoraa 
nor  ApoUoniuf  ever  penetrated. 

It  ia  univeraally  agreed  that  arta  and  acienoea  were 
derived  to  ua  from  the  Egyptiana  and  Indiana ;  but 
from  whom  they  fiiat  received  them  ia  aayet  aaecret. 
The  higheat  period  of  time  to  which  the  learned  at*- 
tempt  to  trace  them  ia  the  beginning  of  the  Aaayrian 
monarchy,  when  their  inventora  were  wonhipped  aa 
goda.  It  ia  therefore  neceaaary  to  go  backward  into 
tlmea  even  more  remote,  and  to  gain  aome  knowledge 
of  their  hiatory  from  whatever  dark  and  broken 
hinta  may  any  way  be  found  in  ancient  authora  cou- 
ceming  them. 

Nor  Troy  nor  Thebea  were  the  firat  of  emplrea ;  we 
have  mention,  though  not  hiatoriea,  of  an  earlier  war* 
like  people  cmlled  the  PvgnuMna.  I  cannot  but 
perauade  myaelf,  Irom  thoae  aeeouuta  in  Homer 
[Hom.  II.  iii.],  Ariatotle,  and  othera,  of  their  hiatory, 
vrara,  and  revolutiona,  and  from  the  very  air  in  which 
thoae  authora  apeak. of  them  aa  of  thinga  known,  that 
they  were  then  a  part  of  the  atudy  of  the  learned. 
And  though  all  we  directly  hear  ia  of  their  military 
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achieTementi  in  the  brave  defence  of  their  country 
rrom  the  anniud  invasiona  of  a  powerful  enemy,  yet 
I  cannot  duubt  but  that  they  excelled  as  much  in  the 
arts  of  peaceful  government :  though  there  remain  no 
traces  of  their  civil  inatitutiona.  Empirea  as  great 
have  been  swallowed  up  in  the  wreck  of  time,  and 
such  sudden  periods  have  been  put  to  them  as  occa- 
sion a  total  ignorance  of  their  story.  And  if  I  should 
conjecture  that  the  like  happened  to  this  nation, 
from  a  general  extirpation  of  the  people  by  those 
flocks  of  monstrous  birds  wherewith  antiquity  agrees 
they  were  continually  infested,  it  ought  not  to  seem 
more  incredible  than  that  one  of  the  Baleares  was 
wasted  by  rabbits,  Smynthe  by  mice  [Eustathius  in 
Hom.  II.  i.],  and  of  late  Bermudas  almost  depopu- 
lated  by  rats  [Speede,  in  Bermudas].  Nothing  is 
more  natural  to  imagine  than  that  the  few  survivors 
of  that  empire  retired  into  the  depths  of  their  deserts, 
where  they  lived  undisturbed  till  they  were  found 
out  by  Osiris  in  his  travels  to  instruct  mankind. 

"  He  met,"  says  Diodorus  [1.  i.  ch.  18.] ,  *•  in  Ethiopia 
a  sort  of  little  satyrs  who  were  hairy  one  half  of  their 
body,  and  whose  leader  Pan  accompanied  him  in  his 
expedition  for  the  civilising  of  mankind."  Now  of 
this  great  personage,  Pan,  we  have  a  very  particular 
description  in  the  ancient  writers,  who  unanimously 
agree  to  represent  him  shaggy-bearded,  hairy  all 
over,  half  a  man  and  half  a  beast,  and  waJking  erect 
with  a  staff,  the  poature  in  which  his  race  do  to  this 
day  appear  among  us.  And  since  the  chief  thing 
to  which  he  applied  himself  was  the  civilising  of 
mankind,  it  should  seem  that  the  first  principles  of 
science  must  be  received  from  that  nation  to  which 
the  gods  were  by  Homer  [IL  i.]  said  to  resort  twelve 
days  every  year  for  the  conversation  of  its  wise  and 
just  inhabitants. 

If  from  Egypt  we  proceed  to  take  a  view  of  India, 
we  shall  find  that  their  knowledge  also  derived  itself 
from  the  same  source.  To  that  country  did  these 
noble  creatures  accompany  Bacchus  in  his  expedition 
under  the  conduct  of  Silenus,  who  is  also  described 
to  us  with  the  same  marks  and  qualifications. 
**  Mankind  is  ignorant,"  saith  Diodorus  [1.  iii.  ch. 
69],  '*  whence  Silenus  derived  his  birth,  through 
his  great  antiquity  ;  but  he  had  a  tail  on  his  loins, 
as  likewise  had  all  his  progeny,  in  sign  of  their  de- 
scent." Here  then  they  settled  a  colony,  which  to 
this  day  aubsists  with  the  same  tails.  From  this 
time  they  seem  to  have  communicated  themselves 
only  to  those  men  who  retired  from  the  convene  of 
their  own  species  to  a  more  uninterrupted  life  of 
contemplation.  I  am  much  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  the  midst  of  those  solitudes  they  instituted  the 
much  celebrated  order  of  gymnosophists.  For  who* 
ever  observes  the  scene  and  manner  of  their  life  will 
easily  find  them  to  have  imitated  with  all  the  exact- 
ness imaginable  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
masters  and  instructors.  They  are  said  to  dwell  in 
the  thickest  woods,  to  go  naked,  to  suffer  their  bo- 
dies to  be  overrun  with  hair,  and  their  nails  to  grow 
to  a  prodigious  length.  Plutarch  says  [in  his  Ora- 
tion on  Alexander  s  Fortune],  **  they  eat  what  they 
could  get  in  the  fields,  their  drink  was  water,  and 
their  beds  made  of  leaves  or  moss."  And  Herodo- 
tus [1.  i.]  tells  us  that  they  esteemed  it  a  great  ex- 
ploit to  kill  very  many  ants  or  creeping  things. 

Hence  we  see  that  the  two  nations  which  contend 
for  the  origin  of  learning  are  the  same  that  have  ever 
most  abounded  with  this  ingenious  race.  Though 
they  have  contested  which  was  first  blest  with  the 
rise  of  science,  yet  have  they  conspired  in  being 
grateful  to  their  common  masters.  I^pt  is  so  well 
known  to  have  worshipped  them  of  old  in  their  own 
images,  and  India  may  be  credibly  supposed  to  have 


done  the  same,  from  that  adoration  which  Hwj  psid 
in  latter  times  to  the  tooth  of  one  of  Uwk  btin 
philosophers,  in  just  gratitude  as  it  should  teem  to 
the  mouth  from  which  they  received  their  koow- 
ledge. 

Pass  we  now  over  into  Greece,  where  we  find  0^ 
pheus  returning  out  of  Eg^'pt  with  the  nffle  iattst 
as  Osiris  and  Bacchus  made  their  expeditioni.  Fioa 
this  period  it  was  that  Greece  first  beard  the  mim 
of  satyrs  or  owned  them  for  «emsdSa.  And  heoct  it 
is  surely  reaaonable  to  conclude  that  he  brought  lotBe 
of  this  wonderful  species  along  with  him,  who  •!» 
had  a  leader  of  the  line  of  Pan,  of  the  tame  naot 
and  expressly  called  king  by  Theocritut.  [Q0 
'Afi4.  Id.  i.]  If  thus  much  be  allowed,  xn  nul) 
account  for  two  of  the  strongest  reports  in  all  u* 
tiquity.  One  is,  that  of  the  beasU  following  tlir 
music  of  Orpheus,  which  has  been  interpreted  ef 
his  taming  savage  tempers,  but  will  thut  hive  1 
literal  appUcation.  The  other,  which  we  raoit  in- 
aist  upon,  is  the  fabulous  stoiy  of  the  godf  coo- 
pressing  women  in  woods  under  bestial  appctnDcn, 
which  will  be  solved  by  the  love  theie  nges  vt 
known  to  bear  to  the  femalea  of  oar  kind.  I  u 
sensible  it  may  be  objected  that  they  are  aid  to 
have  been  compressed  in  the  shape  of  difiereol  mi- 
mals ;  but  to  th^  we  answer,  that  women  under  s&c6 
apprehensions  hardly  know  what  shape  they  hire  to 
deal  with. 

From  what  has  been  last  said  it  is  highly  crtdibff 
that  to  this  ancient  and  generous  race  the  vn-U 
is  indebted,  if  not  for  the  heroes  at  lesst  for  iJk 
acutest  wits  of  antiquity.  One  of  the  most  rtsiid- 
able  instances  is  that  great  mimic  geniuii  ^ 
[  Yit.  Maop.  initio.],  lor  whose  extraction  from  tfaeie 
tyhoegtret  hommn  we  may  gather  an  argoment  ftna 
Planudes,  who  says  that  ^sop  signifies  the  ms^ 
thing  as  ^thiop,  tiie  original  nation  of  our  \^- 
For  a  second  argument  we  may  offer  the  detchjitin 
of  his  person,  which  was  short,  deibrmeld,  sDd  i^sa^ 
savage,  insomuch  that  he  might  have  lived  ifl  t^ 
woods  had  not  the  benevolence  of  his  temper  oi^ 
him  rather  adapt  himself  to  our  manners,  snd  cosc 
to  court  in  wearing-appareL  The  third  [ffoof  i$^' 
acute  and  satirical  wit.  And  lastly,  his  grest  ix^*' 
ledge  in  the  nature  of  beaste,  together  with  ibe  r» 
tural  pleasure  he  took  to  speak  of  them  apoD^J 
occasions. 

The  next  instance' I  shall  produce  ii  Socn»> 
[See  Plato  and  Xenophon].  First,  it  was  a  tnditics 
that  he  was  of  an  uncommon  birth  from  the  re«(^ 
men.  Secondly,  he  had  a  countenance  eonftwB^ 
the  line  he  sprung  from,  being  bald,  flat*nosed«  «iv 
prominent  eyes,  and  a  downward  look.  ThLiS^ 
he  turned  certain  fables  of  .£sop  into  verse,  probab)? 
out  of  the  respect  to  beasts  in  general,  sad  lore  p 
his  family  in  particular. 

In  process  of  time  the  women  with  iriioo  ti«» 
Sylvans  would  have  lovingly  coliabited  wer«fi<i«''; 
taught  by  mankind,  or  induced  by  an  Utibfxmxx^ 
their  shapes,  to  shun  their  embraces,  to  thai  oo 
sages  were  necessitated  to  mix  with  bents.  Tbi*:? 
degrees  occasioned  the  hair  of  their  posterity  tofcv 
higher  than  their  middles ;  it  rose  in  one  g«ertiM« 
to  their  arms ;  in  the  second  it  invaded  their  n««*: 
in  the  third  it  gained  the  ascendant  of  their  b^e^ 
till  the  degenerate  appearance  in  which  the  »p«** 
is  now  immersed  became  completed,  thoogfa  we»** 
here  observe  that  there  were  a  few  who  fcU  w>*  ** 
der  the  common  calamity,  there  being  some  nnpf^ 
judiced  women  in  every  age,  by  virtue  of  ^««  * 
total  extinction  of  the  original  race  was  prerenW 
It  is  remarkable  also,  that  even  where  they  »«»* 
mixed  the  defection  from  their  natnre  iia«  »«** 
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mtire  but  there  itiU  appeared  manreUoui  qualitiet 
kmoog  them,  as  was  manifest  in  those  who  followed 
\lexander  in  India.  How  did  they  attend  his  army 
iud  Surrey  his  order!  how  did  they  cast  themselTes 
^nto  the  same  forms  for  march  or  for  combat !  what 
m  imitation  was  there  of  all  his  discipline !  the  an- 
sieot  true  remains  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  of 
^at  conatitutioa  which  they  ei^oyed  while  they  were 
^et  a  monarchy. 

To  proceed  to  Italy.  At  the  first  appearance  of 
iieee  wild  philosophers  there  were  some  of  the  leant 
mixed  who  Touchsafed  to  converse  with  mankind, 
srhich  is  evident  from  the  name  of  Fauns  [Livy],  i 
fando,  or  speaking.  Such  wss  he  who,  coming  out 
3f  the  woods  in  hatred  to  tyranny,  encouraged  the 
Koman  army  to  proceed  against  the  Hetruscans, 
who  would  have  restored  Tarquin.  But  here,  as  in 
ill  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  there  was  a  great 
tnd  memorable  era,  in  which  they  began  to  be  silent. 
This  we  may  place  something  near  the  time  of  Aris- 
totle, when  the  number,  vanity,  and  folly  of  human 
philosophers  increased,  by  which  men's  heeds  be* 
came  too  much  pussled  to  receive  the  simpler  wisdom 
9f  these  ancient  Sylvans ;  the  questions  of  that  aea- 
ilemy  were  too  numerous  to  be  consistent  with  their 
ease  to  answer,  and  too  intricate,  extravagant,  idle, 
ar  pernicious,  to  be  any  other  than  a  derision  or 
icom  unto  them.  From  this  period,  if  we  ever  hear 
af  their  giving  answers,  it  is  only  when  caught, 
tK>und,  and  constrained,  in  like  manner  as  was  that 
ancient  Grecian  prophet,  Proteus. 

Accordingly  we  read  in  SylU*s  [vid.  Plutarch  in 
Vit.  Syllc]  time  of  such  a  pbiloeopher  taken  near 
Dyrrachium,  who  would  not  be  persuaded  to  give 
them  a  lecture  by  all  they  could  say  to  him,  and 
only  showed  his  power  in  sounds  by  neighing  like 
a  horse. 

But  a  mora  successful  attempt  was  made  in  Au- 
gustus's reign  by  the  inquisitive  genius  of  the  great 
Virgil,  whom,  together  with  Varus,  the  commenta- 
tors suppose  to  have  been  the  true  persons  who  are 
related  in  the  sixth  Bucolic  to  have  caught  a  philo- 
sopher, and  doubtless  a  genuine  one,  of  the  race  of 
the  old  Silenus.  To  prevail  upon  him  to  be  com- 
municative (of  the  importance  of  which  Viigil  was 
well  aware),  they  not  only  tied  him  last,  but  allured 
him  likewise  by  a  courteous  present  of  a  comely 
maiden  called  .£gle,  which  made  him  sing  both 
merrily  and  instructively.  In  this  song  we  have 
their  doctrine  of  the  creation,  the  same  in  all  pro- 
pability  as  was  taught  so  many  ages  before  in  the 
great  Pygmean  empire,  and  several  hieroglyphlcal 
fables,  under  which  they  couched  or  embellished 
their  morals.  For  which  reason  I  look  upon  this 
Bucolic  ss  an  inestimable  treasure  of  the  most  an- 
cient science. 

In  the  reign  of  Constantine  we  hear  of  another 
taken  in  a  net  and  brought  to  Alexandria,  round 
whom  the  people  flocked  to  hear  his  wisdom,  but,  as 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  reporteth,  he  proved  a  dumb 
philosopher,  and  ouly  instructed  by  action. 

The  last  we  shall  speak  of  who  seemeth  to  be  of 
the  true  race  is  said  bv  St.  Jerome  to  have  met  St. 
Anthony  [Vit.  Su  Ant.^  in  a  desert,  who  inquiring 
the  way  of  him,  he  showed  his  understanding  and 
courtesy  by  pointing,  but  would  not  answer,  for  he 
was  a  dumb  philosopher  also. 

These  are  all  the  notices  which  I  am  at  present 
able  to  gather  of  the  appearance  of  so  great  and 
learned  a  people  on  your  side  of  the  world.  But  if 
we  return  to  their  ancient  native  seata,  Afriea  and 
India,  we  shall  there  find,  even  in  modem  times, 
many  traces  of  their  original  conduct  and  valour. 

In  Africa  (as  we  read  among  the  indefatigable 


Mr.  Purchas's  elections),  a  body  of  them,  whose 
leader  was  inflamed  with  love  for  a  woman,  by  mar- 
tial power  and  stratagem  won  a  fort  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. 

But  I  must  leave  all  others  at  present  to  celebrate 
the  praise  of  two  of  their  unparalleled  monarcbs  in 
India.  The  one  was  Periinal  the  magnificent,  a 
prince  most  learned  and  communicative,  to  whom  in 
Malabar  their  excess  of  seal  dedicated  a  temple  raised 
on  seven  hundred  pillars,  not  inferior  in  Mafisus's 
ri.  i.]  opinion  to  those  of  Agrippa  in  the  Pantheon. 
The  other,  Hanimant  the  marvellous,  his  relation 
and  successor,  whose  kno^edge  was  so  great  as 
made  his  followers  doubt  if  even  that  wise  species 
could  arrive  at  such  perfection,  and  therefore  they 
rather  imagined  him  and  his  race  a  sort  of  gods 
formed  into  apes.  His  was  the  tooth  which  the 
Portuguese  took  in  Bisnagar,  1669,  for  which  the 
Indians  offered,  according  to  Linschotten  [ch.  44.], 
the  immense  sum  of  seven  hundred  thousand  du- 
cats. Nor  let  me  quit  this  head  without  mention- 
ing with  all  due  respect  Orang  Outaug  the  great, 
the  last  of  this  line,  whose  unhappy  chance  it 
was  to  iall  into  the  hands  of  Europeans.  Orang 
Outang,  whose  value  was  not  known  to  us,  for  he 
was  a  mute  philosopher :  Orang  Outang,  by  whose 
dissection  the  learned  Dr.  Tj'son*  has  added  a  con- 
firmation to  this  system,  from  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Aomo  »yiveatri»  and  our  human  body,  in 
those  organs  by  which  the  rational  soul  is  exerted. 

We  must  now  descend  to  consider  this  people  as 
sunk  into  the  bruta  natura  by  their  continual  com- 
merce with  beasts.  Yet  even  at  this  time  what  ex- 
periments do  they  not  afford  us  of  relieving  some 
from  the  spleen  and  others  from  imposthumes,  by 
occasioning  laughter  at  proper  seasons ;  with  what 
readiness  do  they  enter  into  the  imitation  of  what- 
ever is  remarkable  in  human  life!  and  what  sur- 
prising relations  have  leComte^  and  others  given 
of  their  appetites,  actions,  conceptions,  affections, 
varieties  of  imaginations,  and  abilities  capable  of 
pursuing  them !  If  under  their  present  low  circum- 
stances of  birth  and  breeding,  and  in  so  short  a  term 
of  life  as  is  now  allotted  them,  they  so  far  exceed  all 
beasts,  and  equal  many  men,  what  prodigies  msy 
we  not  conceive  of  those  who  were  nati  meUoribut 
anniSf  those  primitive,  longeval,  and  antediluvian 
man>tigers  who  first  taught  science  to  the  world ! 

This  account,  which  is  entirely  my  own,  I  am 
proud  to  imagine  has  traced  knowledge  from  a  foun- 
tain correspondent  to  several  opinions  of  the  anci- 
ents, though  hitherto  undiscovered  both  by  them  and 
the  more  ingenious  modems.  And  now  what  shall 
I  say  to  mankind  in  the  thooght  of  this  great  dis- 
covery t  what  but  that  they  should  abate  their  pride 
and  consider  that  the  authors  of  our  knowledge  are 
among  the  beasts  1  that  these,  who  were  our  elder 
brothers  by  a  day  in  the  creation,  whose  kingdom 
(like  that  in  the  scheme  of  Plato)  was  governed  by 
philosophers  who  flourished  with  learning  in  Ethi- 
opia and  India,  are  now  distinguished  and  known 
only  by  the  same  appellation  as  the  man-tiger  and 
the  monkey  t 

As  to  speech,  I  make  no  question  that  there  are 
remains  of  the  first  and  less  oormpted  race  in  their 
native  deserts,  who  yet  have  the  power  of  it.  But 
the  vulgar  reason  given  by  the  Spaniards,  *'  that  they 
will  not  ^leak  for  tear  of  being  set  to  work,"  is  alone 
a  sufficient  one,  considering  how  exceedingly  all 
other  learned  persons  affect  their  ease.  A  second  is, 
that  these  observant  creaturss,  having  been  eye-wit- 
nesses of  the  cruelty  with  which  that  nation  treated 

•  Dr.  Tyson's  AoalooBy  of  a  Pt(«iy,  4tD, 

^  Father  Is  Comle,  a  Issait,  is  the  seeouat  of  his  tmvsls. 
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their  brother  Indians,  find  it  neeetnry  not  to  Bbow 
themselvea  to  be  men  that  they  may  be  protected 
not  only  from  work  but  from  cruelty  aieo.  Thirdly, 
they  could  at  best  take  no  delight  to  oouTerse  wiUi 
the  Spaniards,  whose  grare  and  sullen  temper  is  so 
aTerse  to  that  natural  and  open  cheerfulness  which 
is  generally  obserred  to  accompany  all  true  know* 
ledge.  • 

But  now  were  it  possible  that  any  way  could  be 
found  to  draw  forUi  their  latent  qualities,  I  cannot 
but  think  it  would  be  -  highly  serrieeable  to  the 
learned  world,  both  in  respect  of  recoYering  past 
knowledge  and  promoting  the  future.  Might  there 
not  be  found  certain  gentle  and  artful  methods 
whereby  to  endear  us  to  themi  is  there  no  nation 
in  the  world  whose  natural  turn  is  adapted  to  engage 
their  society  and  win  them  by  a  sweet  similitude  of 
manners  1  Is  there  no  nation  where  the  men  might 
allure  them  by  a  distinguishing  civility,  and  in  a 
manner  &scinate  them  by  assimilated  motions  1  no 
nation  where  the  women  with  easy  freedoms  and 
the  gentlest  treatment  might  oblige  the  loving  crea« 
tures  to  sensible  returns  of  humanity  1  The  lore  I 
bear  my  native  country  prompts  me  to  wish  this  na* 
tion  might  be  Great  Britain ;  but,  alas  1  in  our  pre- 
sent vrretched,  dlTided  condition,  how  can  we  hope 
that  foreigners  of  so  great  prudence  will  freely  de» 
dare  their  sentiments  in  the  midst  of  violent  parties 
and  at  so  vast  a  distance  from  their  friends,  relations, 
and  country  1  The  affection  I  bear  our  neighbour 
state  would  incline  me  to  wish  it  were  Holland — 

Bed  10t4  in  parte  nuunillae 
Ntt  Mttt  Aicadtoo. 

It  is  from  France  then  we  must  expect  this  restora- 
tion of  learning,  whose  late  monarch  took  the  sci- 
ences  under  his  protection,  and  raised  them  to  so 
great  a  height.  May  we  not  hope  their  emissaries 
will  some  Ume  or  other  have  instructions,  not  only 
to  invite  learned  men  into  their  country  but  learned 
beasts,  the  true  ancient  man-tigers  I  mean  of  Ethi- 
opia and  India  1  Might  not  the  talents  of  each  kind 
of  these  be  adapted  to  the  improvement  of  the  se- 
veral sciences  t  the  man-tigers  to  instruct  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  scholars  ;  baboons  to  teach  ceremony 
and  address  to  courtiers ;  monkeys,  the  art  of  plea- 
sing in  conversation  and  agreeable  affectations  to 
ladies  and  their  lovers ;  apes  of  less  learning  to  form 
comedians  and  dancing-masters;  and  marmosets, 
court-pages  and  young  English  travellers  1  But  the 
distinguishing  of  each  kind,  and  allotting  the  proper 
business  to  each,  I  leave  to  the  inquisitive  and  pene- 
trating genius  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  respective  mis- 
sions. 

Vale  tjjruere. 

ANNUS  MIRABILIS: 

OB    THE    WONDBRVUL  BPFBCTt  OF  THB  APPBOACUINO 

COMJONCTION  OF   TUB  PLAMBT8  JUPITBB,  MAB8, 

▲ND  SATDBN. 

By  Mart.  Seiiblenw,  Fbiloaath. 

In  novm  fori  •nlmus  mnlatas  dlosra  Ibfouw 
Corpora——— 

I  supposB  everybody  is  sufficiently  apprised  of,  and 
duly  prepared  for,  the  fiunous  conjunction  to  be 
celebrated  the  29th  of  this  instant  Bee.  1722,  fore- 
told by  all  the  sages  of  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
the  tnmuB  msroftiMS,  or  the  metamorphostical  con- 
junction ;  a  word  which  denotes  the  mutual  trans- 
formation of  seaes  (the  effect  of  that  configuration  of 
the  celestial  bodies),  the  human  males  being  to  be 
turned  into  females,  and  the  human  females  into 
males. 

The  Egyptians  have  represented  this  great  trans- 


fematioii  by  several  signifleaiii  hiero^yphln,  psi- 
ticnlarly  one  very  remarkable.  Thm  are  canti 
upon  an  obelisk  a  barber  and  a  midwife;'  the  bsiba 
dellTers  his  raior  to  die  midwife,  and  sin  her  snd* 
dling  clothes  to  the  barber.  Aeoordingly,  Ttehi 
Milesius,  (who,  like  tiie  rest  of  his  eoantrymca,  bar. 
rowed  his  learning  from  the  EnrpCians,)  sAr  btw 
ing  computed  the  time  of  this  ntinoiis  em^aneiioo, 
**  then,'*  saya  he,  **  shall  men  and  women  metsattf 
exchange  the  pangs  of  shaTtng  and  child-bearisf.** 

Anaiimander  modestly  deeeribea  this  netswr. 
phosis  in  mathematical  terms :  **  Then,"  ss;«  hi, 
*'  shall  the  negative  quantity  of  the  women  be  Vmti 
into  the  positive,  their  ~  into  -|-  (s.  «.),  their  mmn 
into  plus." 

Plato  not  only  speaks  of  this  great  dmsfs  b« 
describes  all  the  preparations  toward  iL  "Losf 
before  the  bodily  tmnaformation,"  says  be,  **  aitwe 
shall  begin  the  most  diifieult  part  of  her  woii,  hf 
changing  the  ideas  and  incUnationaof  tbstwotein: 
men  shati  turn  effbminate  and  women  manly;  wi«a 
shall  domineer  and  husbands  obey ;  ladies  shall  ridr 
a-horseback,  drsssed  like  cavaliers;  prineei  ssd 
nobles  appear  in  nigfacrails  and  pettieoata;  msaifaifl 
squeak  upon  theatres  with  female  ▼«rfoes  andwooca 
corrupt  Tifgins ;  lords  shall  knot  and  cut  paper;  tai 
even  the  northern  people  J^^Awm  mw^  i^tit^  « 
phrase  (which,  for  modesty's  sake,  I  forbear  to  tna*- 
late)  which  denotes  a  vice  too  frequent  amoug  v. 

That  the  ministry  foresaw  this  great  chsofi  ■ 
plain  from  the  caUeo  aet ;  whcteby  it  is  i»ow  beeom 
the  occupation  of  the  women  all  oiver  Ea^sad  b 
convert  their  useless  female  habits  into  beds,  winAov. 
curtains,  chairs,  and  Joint-stools;  imdreering  tbes- 
selves  (ss  it  were)  before  their  trsuisfonosatlMi. 

The  philosophy  of  this  transformation  will  sa 
seem  surprising  to  people  who  oeareh  Into  the  bot- 
tom of  things.  Madam  Bourignon,  a  devout  Fftsrh 
lady,  has  shown  us  how  man  was  at  ftst  cmte«i 
male  and  female  in  one  individual*  having  the  fseakv 
of  propagation  within  himself;  a  dreumstsBce  ce- 
cessary  to  the  state  of  innoeenoe,  wherein  a  ism't 
happiness  was  not  to  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  »• 
other.  It  was  not  tiU  after  he  had  made  a  fntrfa 
that  he  had  his  female  mate.  Many  such  tn» 
formations  of  individuals  have  been  wellslteitfd; 
particularly  one  by  Montaijnie  and  another  Iff  ^ 
late  bishop  of  Salisbury.  From  all  whidi  it  sfipcm 
that  this  system  of  male  and  lenale  hassIrN'; 
undergone,  and  may  hereafter  snifer,  aeveial  sittn- 
tions.  Every  smatterer  in  anatcmiy  knows  tbtf  i 
woman  ii  but  an  tntroveitsd  man :  a  new  f^mm 
and  /atiu  wiU  turn  tiie  hollow  bottom  of  s  bonk 
into  a  convexity ;  but  I  forbear,  for  the  sake  of  af 
modest  men-readers,  who  are  in  a  few  days  t»  be 
virgins. 

In  some  subjects  the  smallest  alteratioBS  will  d«: 
some  men  are  sufficiently  spread  about  the  Upii  n^J 
contrived  with  that  fennle  softnesa,  that  they  «ut 
only  the  negative  quantity  to  make  them  bum 
wenches ;  and  there  are  women  who  are,  as  it  whv, 
already  the  ibamh^  of  a  good  sturdy  man.  Ifnitsre 
could  be  puisled  it  will  be  how  to  bestow  the  re- 
dundant matter  of  the  exuberant  bobbies  thai  vov 
appear  about  town,  or  how  to  roll  out  the  short  liif- 
per  fellows  into  well-sised  women. 

This  great  conjunction  will  begin  to  operstf  sa 
Saturday,  the  28th  instant.  Aeeordin^,  about  ms^ 
at  night,  as  Senesino  shall  begin  at  the  open.  ^ 
videte,  he  ahall  be  observed  to  make  an  unuMtl  no- 
tion ;  upon  which  the  audience  will  be  afteled  witk 
a  red  suffusion  over  their  countenanee ;  and  bert<a^ 
a  strong  succession  of  the  mosdeo  of  the  beUf  » 
■  Sketch,  roogh  drsaghk,  of  < 
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neccttuy  toward  peifovmliif  tUt  great  operation, 
both  MxcB  wili  be  thrown  into  a  proAite  inTolimtaty 
laughter.  Then,  to  use  the  modeet  term  of  Anazi- 
mander,  '^sbali  negative  quantity  be  tnmed  into 
p<MitiTe,"  ^.  Time  nerer  beheld,  nor  will  it  erer 
aaMBohle,  eueh  a  number  of  imtondked  Tiigina  with- 
in tboM  walla  ;  but,  ahw!  aueh  will  be  the  impati- 
ence and  curioaity  of  people  to  act  in  their  new 
capacity,  that  many  of  them  will  be  eompleted  men 
and  women  that  very  night.  To  prevent  the  dia- 
orden  that  may  happen  upon  thia  ooeaaion  ia  the 
chief  deiign  of  thit  paper. 

Gentlemen  have  begun  already  to  make  nw  of 
thit  conjunction  to  compam  their  filthy  purpoiea. 
They  tell  the  ladiea,  forsooth,  that  it  ia  only  parting 
with  a  periihable  commodity,  hardly  of  bo  much 
Talue  M  a  calico  under-petticoat ;  tince,  like  ita  mia- 
trem,  it  will  be  uaelen  in  the  form  it  ie  now  in.  If 
the  ladiea  have  no  regard  to  the  diahonoor  and  im- 
morality of  the  action,  I  deaire  they  will  conaider 
that  Nature,  who  never  deatroya  her  own  productiona, 
will  exempt  big-bellied  women  till  the  time  of  their 
lying-in ;  ao  that  not  to  be  ttanaformed  will  be  the 
aame  aa  to  be  pregnant  If  they  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  defend  a  ibrtren  that  ia  to  be  demo, 
lifhed  in  a  few  dayi»  let  them  reflect  that  it  will  be  a 
melanchohr  thing  nine  montha  hence  to  be  brought 
to  bed  of  a  baatard— hi  poithumoua  baatard  aa  it 
were— to  whidi  the  qwmdam  father  can  be  no  more 
than  a  dry-nurae. 

Thia  wonderful  tranalbnnation  ia  the  inetrumcnt 
of  nature  to  balance  matteia  between  the  eezea.  The 
cruelty  of  ecomful  mietreiaea  ahall  be  returned  ;  the 
ulighted  maid  ihall  grow  into  an  imperioua  gallant,, 
and  reward  her  undoer  with  a  Ug  belly  and  a 
baitard. 

It  ia  hardly  ponible  to  imagine  the  revolntiona 
that  thii  wonderful  phenomenon  wili  oecaaion  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  I  long  impatiently  to  aee  the 
proceeding!  of  the  parliament  of  F aria,  aa  to  the  title 
of  aucceeaion  to  the  crown ;  thia  being  a  caae  not 
provided  for  by  the  Salique  law.  There  will  be  no 
preventing  diaordera  among  friara  and  monka;  lor 
certainly  vowa  of  chastity  do  not  bind,  but  under  the 
aez  in  which  they  were  made.  The  same  will  hold 
ffood  with  mairiagea,  though  I  think  it  will  be  a  scan- 
dal among  protestants  for  husbands  and  wivea  to 
part,  aince  there  remains  still  a  poasibility  to  perform 
the  dMtum  co^jug^^  by  the  husband  being  femm^ 
€€UveTie,  1  submit  it  to  the  Judgment  of  the  gentle- 
men  of  the  long  robe  whether  the  transformation 
doea  not  dischaxge  all  suits  of  rapes. 

The  pope  must  undergo  a  new  groping :  but  the 
fulae  prophet  Mahomet  baa  contrived  matten  well 
for  hia  auceessora ;  for  aa  the  grand  aignior  haa  now 
a  great  many  fine  women,  he  will  then  have  aa  many 
Hue  young  gentlemen  at  his  devotion. 

Theae  are  surprising  scenes;  but  I  beg  leave  to 
nflBrm  that  the  solemn  operations  of  nature  are  sub- 
JecU  of  contemplation  not  of  ridicule.  Therefore  I 
make  it  my  eaniest  request  te  the  merry  fellows  and 
friggling  girls  about  town  that  they  would  not  put 
tbvmaelvea  in  a  high  twitter  when  they  go  to  visit  a 
general  lying-in  of  hia  fiiat  child ;  his  ottMrs  serving 
aa  mid  wives,  nursec,  and  rockers,  dispensing  caudle ; 
or  if  they  behold  the  re? erend  prelates  dressing  the 
beada  and  airing  the  linen  at  eovrt,  I  beg  they  will 
remember  that  there  olBcea  most  be  filled  with  peo- 
ple of  the  greateat  regularity  and  best  charaetere.  For 
the  aame  reason  I  am  sorry  that  a  certain  prelate 
[  I>r.  Atterbury],  who,  notwithatanding  his  confine- 
ment [in  Dec.  1722],istill  preserves  his  healthy  cheer* 
ful  countenance,  cannot  come  in  time  to  be  a  nutae 
at  court. 

VOL.    1. 


I  likewise  eamcady  entiaat  the  maids  of  honour, 
(then  ensigns  and  captains  of  the  guards,)  that  at 
their  firat  setting  out  they  have  some  regard  to  their 
former  atation ;  and  do  not  run  wild  through  all  the 
tnfamoua  houaea  about  town:  that  the  present 
grooms  of  the  bedchamber  (then  malda  of  honour) 
would  not  eat  chalk  and  lime  in  their  green-sick* 
ness :  and,  in  general,  that  the  men  would  remember 
they  are  become  retromingent,  and  not  by  inadvert* 
ency  lift  up  againat  walla  and  poata. 

Pettiooata  will  not  be  burdenaome  to  the  dergy ; 
but  balla  and  aasembliaa  vrill  be  indecent  for  somo 
dme. 

Aa  for  yon,  coquattea,  bawda,  and  chambemaida^ 
(the  future  minirtera,  plenipotentiariea,  and  cabinet- 
counsellors  to  the  princes  of  the  earth,)  manage  tha 
great  intriguea  that  will  be  committed  to  your  chaiya 
with  your  uaual  aeoiecy  and  conduct ;  and  theaflain 
of  your  maatera  will  go  better  than  ever. 

O  ye  emchange-womcn !  [shopkeepers  of  Exeter 
'Change]  (our  right  wonhipful  representativea  that 
are  to  be»)  be  not  ao  griping  in  the  sale  of  your  ware 
as  your  predecessors,  but  consider  that  the  naUon» 
like  a  spendthrift  h^,  haa  run  out :  be  likewiae  a 
litde  more  continent  in  your  tongoea  than  you  are  at 
present,  elae  the  length  of  dabatsa  will  spoil  your 
dinners. 

Yon  housewifely  good  woi^en,  who  now  preaida 
over  the  confectionary,  (hencefor^  eommissi<mers  of 
the  treaaury,)  be  so  good  aa  to  dispenae  the  sugar- 
plums of  the  government  with  a  more  impartial  and 
frugal  hand. 

Ye  prudes  and  censarioap  old  maida,  (the.hopea  of 
the  bench,)  exert  but  your  usual  talenta  of  finding 
faults,  and  the  laws  wilTbe  strictly  executed ;  only  I 
would  not  have  you  proceed,  upon  audi  slender  evi- 
dences aa  you  have  done  hitherto. 

It  is  from  you,  eloquent  oyster-merchants  of  Bil- 
lingsgate, (just  ready  to  be  called  to  the  bat,  and 
coifed  like  your  stster-seijeants,)  that  we  expect  the 
shortening  the  time  and  lessemng  the  expenses  of 
lawsuita ;  for  I  think  you  ar^  observed  to  bring  your 
debates  to  a  short  inue ;  and  even  custom  will  restrain 
you  from  taking  the  oyster  and  leaving  only  the 
shell  to  your  client. 

O  ye  physicians !  who  in  the  figure  of  old  women 
are  to  clean  die  tripe  in  the  markets,  scour  it  as  ef- 
fectually as  you  have  done  that  of  your  patients,  and 
the  town  will  fare  most  deUcipusIy  on  Saturdaya. 

i  cannot  but  congratulate  human  nature  upon  this 
happy  transformation :  the  only  expedient  lot  to  re- 
store the  Ubertiea  and  tranquilmy  of  mankind.  Thia 
is  so  evident  that  it  is  almost  ai\' affront  to  common 
sense  to  insist  upon  the  proof:  if  there  can  be  any 
such  stupid  creature  as  to  doubt |  it,  I  desire  he  will 
make  but  the  following  obvious  reiBection.  There  are 
in  Europe  alone,  at  present,  about  a  million  of  sturdy 
fellowa,  under  the  denomination  of  standing-forcea, 
with  arms  in  their  hands:  that  those  are  maatera  of 
the  lives,  liberties,  and  fortunes  of  all  the  reat,  1  be- 
lieve nobody  will  denv.  It  is  no  less  true  in  fact 
that  reams  of  paper,  ana  above  a  square  mile  of  skina 
of  vellum,  have  been  employed  to  no  purpose  to  set- 
de  peace  among  those  sons  of  violence.  Pny  who 
is  he  that  will  say  unto  them,  **go  and  disband  your- 
selves "1  but  lo !  by  this  transformadon  it  ia  done  at 
onee,  and  the  halevon  da}a  of  public  tranquillity  re- 
turn :  for  neither  the  military  temper  nor  discipline 
can  taint  the  soft  sex  for  a  whole  age  to  come :  beiim^ 
ftie  mairibm  timio,  wars  odious  to  modiers,  will  not 
grow  immediately  palatable  in  their  paternal  eatate. 

Nor  will  the  influence  of  this  trsjisformation  ba 
lesa  in  familv  tranquillity  than  it  ia  in  national. 

Great  fewts  win  ba  amended;  and  firaildea  for- 
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giTen  on  both  sides.  A  wife,  who  has  been  disturbed 
with  late  hours,  and  choked  with  the  havt  ffout  of  a 
sot,  will  remember  her  sufferings,  and  avoid  the 
temptations ;  and  will  for  the  same  reasons  indulge 
her  mate,  in  his  family  capacity,  in-  come  pMsions 
which  she  is  sensible  from  experience  are  natural  to 
the  sex ;  such  as  canity,  fine  clothes,  being  admired, 
&c.  And  how  tenderly  must  she  use  her  mate  un- 
'  der  the  breeding-qualms  and  laboiir-pains  which  she 
hath  felt  herself  t  In  short,  all  unreasonable  demands 
upon  her  husband  must  cease,  because  they  are  al- 
ready satisfied,  from  natural  experience,  &at  they 
are  impossible. 

That  the  ladies  may  govern  the  aflkirs  of  the 
world,  and  the  gentlemen  thoee  of  their  household, 
better  than  either  of  them  have  hitherto  done,  is  the 
hearty  desire  of 

Their  most  sincere  well-wisher, 

M.S. 


A  KEY  TO  THE  LOCK; 

OR,  A  TKEATISB,  PROVING  BEYOND  ALL  CONTRA- 
DICTION THE  DANGEROUS  TENDENCY  OF  A  LATE 

POEM.  ENTITLED 

THE  RAPE  OF  THE  LOCK, 

TO  GOVERNBffENT  AND  RELIGION. 
Written  in  1714. 


Since  this  unhappy  diTision  of  our  nation  into  par- 
ties, it  is  not  to  be  imagined  how  many  artifices  have 
been  made  use  of  by  writers  to  obscure  the  truth 
and  cover  designs  which  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
public.  In  particular,  it  has  been  their  custom  of 
late  to  vent  their  political  spleen  in  allegory  and 
fable.  If  an  honest  believing  nation  is  to  be  made  a 
jest  of,  we  have  a  story  of  "John  Bull  and  his  wife:" 
if  a  treasurer  is  to  be  glanced  at,  an  ant  with  a  white 
straw  is  introduced  ;  if  a  treaty  of  commerce  is  to  be 
ridiculed,  it  is  immediately  metamorphosed  into  a 
tale  of  "  Count  Tariff." 

But  if  any  of  these  malevolents  have  a  small  talent 
in  rhyme,  they  principally  delight  to  convey  their 
malice  in  that  pleasing  way  ;  as  it  were  gilding  the 
pill,  and  concealing  the  poison  under  the  sweetness 
of  numbers. 

It  is  the  duty  of  every  well-designing  subject  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  ill  consequences  of  such 
pernicious  treatises ;  and  1  hold  it  mine  to  worn  the 
publie  of  a  late  poem,  entitled  "  The  Rape  of  the 
Lock,"  which  I  shall  demonstrate  to  be  of  this  na- 
ture. 

It  is  a  common  and  just  observation,  that,  when 
the  meaning  of  anything  is  dubious,  one  can  noway 
better  judge  of  the  true  intent  of -it  than  by  consi- 
dering who  is  the  author,  what  is  his  character  in 
general,  and  his  disposition  in  particular. 

Now  that  the  author  of  this  poem  is  a  reputed  pa- 
pist is  well  known  ;  and  that  a  genius  so  capable  of 
doing  service  to  that  cause  may  have  been  corrupted 
in  the  course  of  his  education  by  Jesuits  or  others  is 
justly  very  much  to  be  suspected  ;  notwithstanding 
that  seeming  coolness  and  moderation  which  he  has 
been  (perhaps  artfully)  reproached  with  by  those  of 
his  own  persuasion.  They  are  sensible  that  this  na- 
tion is  secured  by  good  and  wholesome  laws  to  pre- 
vent all  evil  practices  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  parti- 
cularly the  publication  of  books  that  may  in  any  sort 
propagate  that  doctrine  ;  their  authors  are  therefore 
obliged  to  couch  their  designs  the  deeper;  and 
though  I  cannot  aver  the  intention  of  this  gentleman 
was  directly  to  spread  popish  doctrines,  yet  it  comes 


to  the  same  point  if  he  touch  the  goveramrat :  k 
the  court  of  Rome  knows  very  well  that  the  cbtiTth 
at  this  time  is  so  firmly  founded  on  the  itate  thu 
the  only  way  to  shake  the  one  is  by  attsckisg  tb 
other. 

What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  it  u  teti- 
dental  discorery  I  made  of  a  very  aitfal  piect  « 
management  among  his  popbh  friends  and  abcUcis 
to  hide  bis  whole  design  upon  the  governmeot  h 
taking  all  the  characters  upon  themselves. 

Upon  the  day  that  this  poem  was  pabliskd  it 
was  my  fortune  to  step  into  the  Cocoa-tree,  mhm  t 
certain  gentleman  was  railing  very  Ubenlly  it  tht 
author,  with  a  passion  extremely  well  connUifeitf<l 
for  having  (as  he  said)  reflected  upon  him  is  ttr 
character  of  air  Plume.  Upon  his  going  out  I  b- 
quired  who  he  was,  and  they  told  me  he  vis  i 
Roman  catholic  knight. 

I  was  the  same  evening  at  Will's,  and  sxvt  i  fin> 
round  another  gentleman,  who  was  railing  in  Li' 
manner,  and  showing  his  snuff-bos  and  nee,  a 
prove  be  was  >atinBed  in  the  same  chsnctrr.  i 
asked  this  gentleman's  name,  and  was  told  be  w:. 
Roman  catholic  lord. 

A  day  or  two  after  I  happened  to  be  is  coicpu; 
with  the  young  lady  to  whom  the  poem  is  dediaie^ 
She  also  took  up  the  character  of  Belinda  with  met: 
frankness  and  good  humour,  though  the  autbar  li^ 
giren  us  a  hint,  in  his  dedication,*  that  he  i&tt:-: 
something  farther.  This  lady  is  also  a  ^icin  n- 
tholic.  At  the  same  time,  others  of  the  chari^if'^ 
were  claimed  by  some  persons  in  the  room;  ibil  >- 
of  them  Roman  Catholics. 

But  to  proceed  to  the  work  itself. 

In  all  things  which  are  intricate,  as  allegorits  i 
their  own  nature  are,  and  especially  tbote  Uoi  ^^ 
industriously  made  so,  it  is  not  to  be  expect^l''' 
should  find  the  clew  at  first  sight :  but  when  vi" 
we  have  laid  hold  on  that,  we  shall  trace  thi^  .' 
author  through  all  the  labyrinths,  doubliD|«,  i^ 
turnings  of  his  intricate  composition. 

Firstt  then,  let  it  be  obaerred  that  in  the  3>>: 
demonstrative  sdesces  some  pottmiaia  are  to  V 
granted,  upon  which  the  rest  is  natnnlly  foim^'<i- 

The  only  poatuiatum  or  concession  whifh  I  i^i'* 
to  be  made  me  is,  that  by  the  Lock  n  meaoi 

The  Babbier  Trkatt> 
I.  First,  then,  I  shall  discover  that  Belinda  irf> 
seuts  Great  Britain,  or  (which  is  the  same  thins  '^ 
late  majesty.     This  is  plainly  seen  in  his  desciift . 
of  her ; — 


On  ber  white  brouii  a  s|«rkUiig  oomcIm  v«<: 
alluding  to  the  ancient  name  of  Albion,  fros^ 
white  cliffs,  and  to  the  cross,  which  is  the  eoscs  * 
England. 

II.  The  baron,  who  cuts  off  the  lock,  or  btn*' 
treaty,  is  the  £.  of  Oxford. 

III.  Clarissa,  who  lent  the  scissors,  mj  i^}  ^'' 
sham. 

IV.  Thalestris,  who  provokes  BeUodatortfr' 
the  loss  of  the  lock,  or  treaty,  the  duchcsa  of  )Uv 
borough. 

y.  Sir  Flume,  who  is  moved  by  Tfaalestrnt'*'- 
demand  it  of  great  Britain,  prince  Eugene,  vh*  rJ 
hither  for  that  purpose. 

There  are  some  other  inferior  character  v^ic<-* 
shall  observe  upon  afterward:  hat  I  shall ^^'' 
plain  the  foregoing. 

■  "  The  character  of  Belfahla  (at  h  b  hat  m»iiUti'  ri^ 
bios  you  in  nuthiag  but  beantr  '*~Dedleatiaa  to  tfe*"  Kf  - 
the  Lock." 

^  For  a  fbll  accoant  of  the  politacnl  tnum^um  iTla*»  « 
thlt  treaty,  spe  "The  Conduct  of  the  AUie*,'*  tni  -fc*-*' 
on  the  Barrier  Treaty." 
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The  first  part  of  the  baron's  character  is  his  beiog 
(1  venturous  or  enterprising,  which  is  the  common 
pithet  given  to  the  earl  of  Oxford  h)*  his  enemies, 
.'he  prise  he  aspires  to  is  the  treasury,  in  order  to 
rhich  he  offers  a  sacrifice : — 


an  altar  ballt 

or  twelve  vaat  FNoch  roma 


neaUystU. 

Our  author  here  takes  occasion  maliciously  to  in- 
iiiuate  this  statesman's  love  to  France;  representing 
he  books  he  chiefly  studies  to  be  vast  French  ro- 
nances :  these  are  the  vast  prospects  from  the  friend, 
hip  and  alliance  of  France,  which  he  satirically  calls 
omances  ;  hinting  thereby  that  these  promises  and 
•rotestations  were  no  more  to  be  relied  on  than  those 
lie  legends.  Of  these  he  is  said  to  build  an  altar; 
o  intimate  that  the  foundation  of  his  schemes  and 
lonoure  was  fixed  upon  the  French  romances  above 
ncntioned. 

A  fan.  a  garter,  half  a  pair  of  glove*. 

One  of  the  things  he  sacrifices  is  a  fan ;  which, 
>otb  for  its  gaudy  show  and  perpetual  fluttering,  has 
»een  held  the  emblem  of  woman :  this  points  at  the 
hange  of  the  ladies  of  the  bedchamber.  The  garter 
Iludes  to  the  honours  he  conferred  on  some  of  his 
riends ;  and  we  may,  without  straining  the  sense, 
all  the  half.pair  of  gloves  a  gauntlet,  the  token  of 
hose  military  employments  which  he  is  said  to  have 
>:icrificed  to  his  designs.  The  prize,  as  I  said  before, 
neans  the  treasury,  which  he  makes  his  pray  era  soon 
(>  obtain,  and  long  to  possess : — 

The  pow*n  gave  rar.  and  fraated  half  hU  pray*r. 
The  reft  the  windi  dlepened  in  empty  air. 

[n  the  fint  of  these  lines  he  gives  him  the  treasury, 

iiul  in  the  last  suggests  that  he  should  not  long 

30gRess  that  honour. 

That  Thalestris    is  the  duchess  of  Marlborough 

ippesra  both  by  her  nearness  to  Belinda  and  by  this 

author's  malevolent  suggestion  that  she  is  a  lover  of 

var : — 

To  arms,  to  arms,  the  bold  Thalestris  cries : 

>ut  more  particularly  by  several  passages  in  her 
speech  to  Belinda  upon  the  cutting  off  the  lock  or 
re^ty.  Among  other  things  she  says,  **  Was  it  for 
Ills  you  bound  your  locks  in  paper  durance  1*'  Was 
t  for  this  so  much  paper  has  been  spent  to  secure 
be  barrier  treaty  1 

Meihinlu,  alreadv  I  your  team  survey ; 
Already  hear  the  horrid  things  they  tiiy. 
Alnady  aee  yoa  a  degrailed  toaal. 


This  describes  the  aspereions  under  which  that 
rood  princess  suffered,  and  the  repentance  which 
i)u<it  have  followed  the  dissolution  of  that  treaty ; 
iimI  particularly  levels  at  the  refusal  some  people 
nade  to  drink  her  majesty's  health. 

Sir  .Flume  (a  proper  name  for  a  soldier)  has  all  the 
ircumstances  that  agree  with  prince  Eugene  : — 

Sir  Flume,  of  amiter  snuff-box  justly  vain. 
And  the  nice  condnct  of  a  clouded  caue. 
With  earnest  eyee 

*Tis  remarkable  this  general  is  a  great  taker  of 
nuff,  as  well  as  towns;  his  conduct  of  the  clouded 
uiie  gives  him  the  honour  which  is  so  justly  his  due 
if  an  exact  conduct  in  battle,  which  is  figured  by  his 
nne  or  truncheon,  the  ensign  of  a  general.  His 
>  earnest  eye,"  or  the  vivacity  of  his  Icok,  is  so  par- 
icularly  remarkable  in  him,  that  this  character  could 
»(*  mistaken  for  no  other,  had  not  the  author  pur. 
K)j»cly  obscured  it  by  the  fictitious  circumstance  of  a 
•  round  unthinking  lace." 

Having  now  explained  the  chief  charactera  of  his 
luman  penons,  (for  there  are  some  othera  that  will 
ipro after  fall  in  by  the  by,  in  the  sequel  of  this  dis- 
ourse,)  I  shall  next  take  in  pieces  his  machinery, 


wherein  the  satire  is  wholly  confined  to  mintstets  of 
state. 

The  sylphs  and  gnomes  at  fint  sight  appeared  to 
me  to  signify  the  tviro  contending  parties  of  this  na- 
tion ;  for,  these  being  placed  in  t^e  air,  and  those  on 
the  earth,  I  thought  agreed  very  well  with  the  com- 
mon denomination,  high  and  low.  But  as  they  are 
made  to  be  the  fint  moven  and  iniluencera  of  all 
that  happens,  it  is  plain  they  represent  promiscuously 
the  heads  of  parties ;  whom  he  makes  to  be  the 
authon  of  all  those  changea  in  the  state  which  are 
generally  imputed  to  the  levity  and  instability  of  the 
British  nation :«~ 

This  errtag  ssoitals  lerity  may  eall  : 

Ok,  blind  to  tratk  i  ths  sylphs  eoatriva  It  aU. 

Bat  of  this  he  has  given  us  a  plain  demonstration » 
for,  speaking  of  these  spirits,  he  says,  in  express 
terms, — 

—     ■■The  chief  the  care  of  natioaa  own. 

And  guard,  «ith  arms  divine,  the  British  throne. 

And  here  let  it  not  seem  odd  if,  in  this  mysterious 
way  of  writing,  we  find  the  same  person  who  haa 
before  been  represented  by  the  baron,  again  described 
in  the  character  of  Ariel ;  it  being  a  common  way 
with  authors,  in  the  fabulous  manner,  to  take  such  a 
liberty.  As  for  instance,  I  have  read  in  St.  £vre- 
mond  that  all  the  difierent  charactera  in  Fetronins 
are  but  Nero  in  so  many  different  appearances.  And 
in  the  key  to  the  curious  romance  of  Barclay's  Arge- 
uis,  both  Poliarcbus  and  Archombrotus  mean  only 
the  king  of  Navarre. 

We  observe,  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  poem, 
that  Ariel  is  possessed  of  the  ear  of  Belinda ;  there- 
fore it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  penon  must 
be  the  minister  who  was  nearest  the  queen.  But  who- 
ever would  be  further  convinced  that  he  meant  the 
treasurer  may  know  him  by  his  enaigns  in  the  fol- 
lowing line ; — 

lie  raised  his  arnre  wand. 
His  aitting  on  the  mast  of  a  vessel  shows  his  pre- 
siding over  the  South  Sea  trade.  When  Ariel  as- 
signs to  his  sylphs  all  the  posts  about  Belinda,  what 
is  more  clearly  described  than  the  treasurer's  dis- 
posing of  all  the  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  par- 
ticularly about  her  mi^esty  1  But  let  us  hear  the 
lines : — 

—  ■        Ye  epiriti,  to  your  charge  repair. 
Tile  flutteriug  ika  be  2ephyrettA't  care : 
The  drops  to  thee,  BrtUante.  we  eonsin, 
And,  Momeniilla,  let  Hm  watch  be  thlhe ; 
Bo  ttiott.  Crbpissa,  tend  her  tav'rite  lock. 

He  has  here  particularised  the  ladies  and  wqfpen  of 
the  bedchamber,  the  keeper  of  the  cabinet,  and  her 
majesty's  dresser,  and  impudently  given  nicknames 
to  each.  To  put  this  matter  beyond  all  dispute,  the 
sylphs  are  said  to  be  wondrous  fond  of  place,  in  the 
canto  following,  where  Ariel  is  perched  uppermost* 
and  all  the  rest  take  their  places  subordiuately  under 
him. 

Here  again  I  cannot  but  observe  the  excessive 
malignity  of  this  author,  who  could  not  leave  the 
character  of  Ariel  without  the  same  invidious  stroke 
which  he  gave  him  in  the  character  of  the  baron 

before : — 

.^ mated,  oonfuied.  he  law  his  power  expired. 
Reiign'd  to  (kte.  and  with  a  sigli  nrtirrd  : 

Being  another  prophecy  that  he  should  resign  his 
place,  which  it  is  probable  all  mtnistera  do,  with  a 
sigh. 

At  the  head  of  the  gnomes  he  sets  Umbricl,  a 
dusky,  melancholy  spirit,  who  makes  it  his  business 
to  give  Belinda  the  spleen  ;  a  vile  and  malicious  aug* 
gcstion  against  some  grave  and  worthy  minister.  The 
vnpoura,  phantoms,  visions,  and  the  like,  are  the  jea- 
lousies, feara,  and  cries  of  danger,  that  have  so  often 
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affrighted  and  alanned  the  nation.  Those  who  are 
described,  in  the  house  of  spleen,  under  those  seve- 
ral fantastical  forms,  are  the  same  whom  their  ill* 
wiUers  have  so  often  called  the  whimiical. 

The  two  foregoing  spirits  being  the  only  consider- 
able characters  of  the  machinery,  I  shall  bnt  just  men« 
tion  the  sylph,  that  is  wounded  with  the  scissaia  at 
the  loss  of  the  lock ;  by  whom  is  undoubtedly  under- 
stood my  lord  Townshend,  who  at  that  time  receiTed 
a  wound  in  his  character  for  making  the  barrier- 
treaty,  and  was  cut  out  of  his  employment  npon  the 
dissolution  of  it :  bnt  that  spirit  reunites,  and  re- 
ceiTes  no  harm  :  to  signify  that  it  came  to  nothing 
and  his  lordship  had  no  real  hurt  by  it. 

But  I  must  not  conclude  this  head  of  the  charac- 
ters without  obsenring  that  our  author  has  run 
through  every  stage  of  beings  in  search  of  topics  for 
detraction.  As  he  has  characterized  some  persona 
under  angels  and  men,  so  he  has  others  under  ani- 
mals and  things  inanimate :  he  has  even  represented 
an  eminent  clei^man  as  a  dog  and  a  noted  writer 
as  a  tool.     Let  us  examine  the  former : — 


-But  Shock,  who  thought  ihe  slept  too  long. 


Leapt  up  and  waked  his  mUtrew  with  hia  tongue. 
Twas  then,  Belinda,  if  report  aay  true. 
Thy  eyes  flnt  open'd  on  a  biUe(<U>ux. 

By  this  Shock,  it  is  manifest  he  has  most  audaciously 
and  profanely  reflected  on  Dr.  Sacheverell,  who 
leaped  up,  that  is,  into  the  pulpit,  and  awakened 
Great  Britain  with  his  tongue,  that  is,  with  his  ser- 
mon, which  made  so  much  noise,  and  for  which  he 
has  been  frequently  termed  by  others  of  his  enemies, 
as  well  as  by  this  author,  a  dog.  Or,  perhaps,  by 
his  tongue  may  be  more  literally  meant  his  speech 
at  his  trial,  since  immediately  thereupon  our  author 
says,  her  eyes  opened  a>n  a  billet-doux.  Billets- 
doux,  being  addresses  to  ladies  from  Ipvers,  may  be 
aptly  interpreted  those  addresses  of  loving  subjects 
to  her  mi^esty  which  ensued  that  trial. 

The  other  instance  is  at  the  end  of  the  third 
canto: — 

Steel  did  the  labours  of  the  gods  destroy, 
And  strike  to  dost  the  imperial  tow'rs  of  Tray. 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound. 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground. 

Here  he  most  impudently  attributes  the  demolition 
of  Dunkirk,  not  to  the  pleasure  of  her  majesty,  or  of 
her  ministry,  but  to  the  frequent  instigations  of  bis 
friend  Mr.  Steele.  A  very  artful  pun,  to  conceal  his 
wicked  lampoonry! 

Ha^ng  now  considered  the  general  intent  and 
scope  of  the  poem,  and  opened  the  characters,  I  shall 
next  discover  the  malice  which  is  covered  under  the 
episodes,  and  particular  passages  of  it. 

The  game  at  ombre  is  a  mystical  representation  of 
the  late  war,  which  is  hinted  by  his  making  spades 
the  trump ;  spade  in  Spanish  signifying  a  sword,  and 
being  yet  so  painted  in  the  ciurds  of  that  nation,  to 
which  it  is  well  known  we  owe  the  original  of  our 
cards.  In  this  one  place  indeed  he  has  unawares  paid 
a  compliment  to  the  queen,  and  her  success  in  the 
war ;  for  Belinda  gets  the  better  of  the  two  that 
play  against  her,  via.  the  kings  of  France  and 
Spain. 

I  do  not  question  but  every  particular  card  has  its 
person  and  character  assigned,  which,  no  doubt,  the 
author  has  told  bis  friends  in  private ;  but  I  shall 
only  instance  in  the  description  of  the  disgrace  under 
which  the  duke  of  Marlborough  then  suffered,  which 
is  so  apparent  in  these  verses : — 

Even  mighw  Ptsm.  that  kfaigs  and  queens  o'eithrew, 
Aud  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  loo, 
Sad  chance  of  war  I  now  destitute  of  aid. 
Falls  nndistingnUh*d 


And  that  the  author  here  had  an  eye  to  our  oo- 

dem  transactions  is  very  plain,  from  an  migaarded 

stroke  toward  the  end  of  this  game  : — 

And  now,  as  oft  in  somo  dialempei'd  state. 
On  one  nice  trick  depends  the  gen'ral  fiiAe. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  the  public  rpjoi^ 

ings  and  thanksgivings  are  ridiculed  in  the  two  fa^ 

lowing  lines : — 

The  nymph,  exnlting.  fills  with  ^boats  the  sky. 
The  walls,  the  woods,  and  long  canals  reply. 

Immediately  upon  which  there  followa  a  malirioos 

insinuation  in  the  manner  of  a  prophecy  (which  wp 

have  formeriy  observed  this  sedltioua  writer  deU^ 

in),  that  the  peace  should  continue  but  a  shoft  tiis«. 

and  that  the  day  should  afterward  be  cursed  vhic% 

was  then  celebrated  with  so  much  joy  z — 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  he  «nnic3i*d  away. 
And  eorsed  Un  ever  this  vietoHona  day. 

As  the  game  at  ombre  is  a  satirical  npfimntstias 
of  the  late  war,  so  is  the  tea-Uble  that  cnaoes  of  tat 
council-table  and  its  consultations  after  the  peaev. 
By  this  he  would  hint  that  all  tbe  adTantagcs  ti 
have  gained  by  our  late  extended  commerce  are  oeiy 
coffse  and  tea,  or  things  of  no  greater  Talne.  Th-i 
he  thought  of  the  trade  in  this  place  appears  by  tk 
passage  which  represents  the  sylphs  particulariycan^ 
fill  of  the  rich  brocade ;  it  having  been  a  freqQe&: 
complaint  of  our  mercers  that  French  brocades  Mm 
imported  in  great  quantities.  I  will  not  sa;  W 
means  those  presents  of  rich  gold  stuff  suits  stira 
were  said  to  be  made  her  majesty  by  ^e  kii^  if 
France,  though  I  cannot  but  suspect  that  he  glaDres 
at  it. 

Here  this  author  (as  well  as  the  scandaloea  J^ 
Dunton)  represents  the  ministry.  In  plain  lcxe&. 
taking  frequent  cups— 

And  flrequent  cups  prolong  tfke  ridk  irpast ; 
for  it  is  manifest  he  meant  sometlung  more  thtt 
common  coffee,  by  calling  it 

Coffee  that  makes  the  politidaB  visa; 
and  t>y  telling  us  it  was  this  coffee  that 

Sent  np  in  taponrs  to  the  haioa's  beaia 

New  stratagems. 

I  shall  only  further  observe  that  it  was  at  this  ta^ 
the  lock  was  cut  off;  for  where  but  at  the  cocsc'* 
board  ahould  the  barrier  treaty  be  diasolTedl 

The  ensuing  contentions  of  the  parties  npos  t^ 
loss  of  that  treaty  are  described  in  the  squabbles  1:^- 
lowing  the  rape  of  the  lock ;  and  this  he  rashly  ex- 
presses without  any  disguise. 

All  side  in  parties 

and  here  you  have  a  gentleman  who  sinks  bcssdc  t^ 
chair,  a  plain  allusion  to  a  noble  lord  who  lost  b» 
chair  of  president  of  the  council. 

I  come  next  to  the  bodkin,  so  dreadful  in  the  bar:- 

of  Belinda ;  by  which  he  intimates  the  British  «cepr». 

so  revered  in  the  hand  of  our  late  august  priui'^^' 

His  own  note  upon  this  place  tells  us  he  aliodes  *  > 

a  sceptre ;  and  the  verses  are  so  plain  they  need  i^ 

remark : — 

The  same  (his  aSfeisDt  persooafs  to  derk) 
Her  gr«st-gi«at-graadaiVB  wore  aboat  hk 
In  three  seal-rings,  which,  after  nkolted 
Pom'd  a  vast  buckle  fbr  his  widow's 


Hfr  infiuit  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  iingled,  and  the  whistle Lirw ; 
Then  fai  a  bodkin  gniced  her  raoChor's  haint. 
Which  long  she  wore,  and  now  Baliada  aaaw 

An  open  satire  upon  hereditary  right!     The  tkn* 
seal-rings  plainly  allude  to  the  three  kingdoms. 

These  are  the  chief  passages  in  the  battle,  bv 
which,  as  hath  before  been  said,  he  means  t^ 
squabble  of  parties.  Upon  this  occasion  he  ccr^l^ 
not  end  the  description  without  testilyiB^  his  sia- 
lignant  Joy  at  those  dissensions  from  which  he  fcn^ 
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the  praipect  that  both  thouU  be  dinppointed,  and 
cries  out  with  triumph,  m  if  it  were  already  accom- 
plished, 

Bvhold  how  oft  ambltioiu  aims  mc  eraM*d, 
And  cbleft  eontend  till  aU  thtf  vri»  !•  loit. 

The  lock  at  length  ii  turned  into  a  star,  or  the  old 

barrier  treaty  into  a  new  and  glorioni  peace.    This, 

no  doubt,  ii  what  the  author,  at  the  time  he  printed 

this  poem,  would  hare  been  thought  to  mean ;  in 

hopes  by  that  compliment  to  eecape  the  punishment 

for  the  rest  of  this  piece.    It  put  me  in  mind  of  a 

fellow  who  concluded  a  bitter  lampoon  upon  the 

prince  and  court  of  hit  days  with  these  linea : — 


God  mn  the  kiaf .  tha  eoBBont.  aad  the  peart. 
And  gfaat  the  aauor  loag  may  wear  his  ears. 

Whatever  this  author  may  think  of  that  peace,  I 
imagine  it  the  moat  eitraordinary  star  that  erer  ap- 
peared in  our  hemiephere.  A  star  that  is  to  bring 
us  all  the  wealth  and  gold  of  the  Indies ;  and  from 
whose  influence  not  Mr.  John  Partridge  alone, 
(whose  worthy  labours  this  writer  so  ungenerously 
ridicttles,)  but  all  true  Britons,  may,  with  no  less  au- 
thority than  ha  prognosticate  the  fall  of  Lewis  in  the 
restraint  of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France,  and  the 
Ate  of  Rome  in  the  triumphant  condition  of  the 
church  of  England. 

We  have  now  considered  this  poem  in  its  political 
Tiew,  wherein  we  have  shown  that  it  has  two  dif- 
ferent walks  of  satire,  the  one  in  the  story  itself, 
which  is  a  ridicule  on  the  late  transactions  in  gene- 
ral ;  the  other  in  the  machinery,  which  is  a  satire  on 
the  ministers  of  state  in  particular.  I  shall  now  show 
that  the  same  poem,  taken  in  another  light,  has  a 
tendency  to  popery,  which  Is  secretly  insinuated 
through  the  whole. 

In  the  first  place,  he  has  conveyed  to  us  the  doc- 
trine of  guardian  angels  and  patron  saints  in  the 
machinery  of  his  sylphs,  which,  being  a  piece  of  po- 
pish superstition  that  has  been  exploded  ever  since 
the  Reformation,  he  would  revive  under  this  dis- 
guise. Here  are  all  the  particulars  which  thr y  be- 
lieve of  those  beings,  which  I  shall  sum  up  in  a  few 
heads. 

ist«  The  spirits  are  made  to  concern  themselves 
with  all  human  actions  in  general. 

2nd]y,  A  distinct  guardian  spirit  or  patron  is  as- 
•igned  to  each  person  in  particular : — 

Of  these  am  1.  who  thy  protcdioB  daim, 
A  watchful  sprite. 

3rdly,  They  are  made  directly  to  inspire  dreams, 
visions,  and  revelations :— > 

Hcff  fuardian  sylph  pn>loBf*d  her  balmy  rest, 
Twaa  he  hait  summoii'd  to  ner  silent  bed 
The  moraiof  dream. 

4  th  I  J,  They  are  made  to  be  subordinate  to  dif- 
terent  degrees,  some  presiding  over  others.  So  Ariel 
lias  hia  several  under- officers  at  command : — 

Superior  by  the  head  was  Ariel  placed. 

5thly»  They  are  employed  in  various  offices,  and 

sach  has  his  office  assigned  him  :— 

Some  ia  the  flelde  of  muesl  ether  play. 
And  betk  aod  whitas  w  the  blaae  of  day  { 
Some  guide  the  eourse,  Ice. 

6thlT,   He  hath  given  his  spirits  the  charge  of  the 

ereru   parts  of  dress ;  intimating  thereby  that  the 

aiuts  preside  Of  er  the  several  parts  of  human  bodies. 

rhey  have  one  saint  to  cure  the  toothache,  another 

be  gripes,  another  the  gout,  and  so  of  the  rest  :— 

The  iatteriof  Iha  b»  Zepttyietta'a  eare. 
The  drops  to  thee,  BrllUate.  we  coodgn,  lie. 

7thly,  They  are  represented  to  know  the  tiioughts 

f  men  :— 

Aa  OB  the  noeegay  In  her  breaat  reeUoed, 
He  wateh*d  tte  Idssa  iWag  ia  her  aiiml. 


Sthly,  They  are  made  protectors  even  to  animal 
and  Irrational  beings : — 

Ariel  himself  shall  be  the  goaid  of  Shoek. 
So  St.  Anthony  prerides  over  hogs,  dtc. 

ftthly.  They  are  made  patrons  of  whole  kingdoms 
and  prorinees:— 

Of  these  the  ehief  the  eaie  of  nations  own. 

So  St.  George  is  imagined  by  the  papists  to  defend 
England;  St  Patrick,  Ireland;  St.  James,  Spain, 
dkc  Now  what  is  the  consequence  of  all  this  1  By 
granting  that  they  have  this  power  we  must  be 
brought  back  again  to  pray  to  them. 

The  toilette  is  an  artful  recommendation  of  the 

mass  and  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  church  of 

Rome.    The  unveiling  of  the  altar,  the  silver  vases 

upon  it ;  being  robed  in  white,  aa  the  priesU  are  upon 

the  chief  festivals;  and  the  head  uncovered,  are 

manifest  marks  of  this  :— 

A  heaTcaly  Imase  in  the  flam  appears. 
To  that  she  hwirts 

plainly  denotes  image  worship. 

The  goddess  who  is  decked  with  treasures.  Jewels, 
and  Uie  various  offerings  of  the  world,  manifestly 
alludes  to  the  lady  of  Loretto.  Tou  hare  perfumes 
breathing  from  the  incense-pot  in  the  following 
Kne: — 

Aad  all  Arabia  braathes  tnm  yonder  boa. 

The  character  of  Belinda,  aa  we  take  it  in  this 
third  view,  represenU  the  popish  religion  or  the 
whore  of  Babylon,  who  is  described  in  the  state  this 
malevolent  author  wishes  for,  coming  forth  in  all  her 
glory  upon  the  Thamea,  and  overspreading  the  whole 
nation  with  oeremoniea: — 

Not  with  more  glories  in  th'  ethereal  plaia 
The  son  list  rises  o'er  the  purale  Bwin. 
Than  Issuing  forth  the  rinu  of  his  beams 
Laanch'd  on  the  bosom  of  the  silver  Thames. 

She  is  dressed  with  a  cross  on  her  breast,  the  en- 
sign of  popery,  the  adoration  of  which  is  plainly  re- 
commended in  the  following  lines: — 

On  her  white  fateast  a  sparkUag  cross  she  wore. 
Which  Jews  might  Idss.  and  iaodels  adore. 

Neat  he  represents  her  aa  the  uniTersal  church, 

according  to  the  boasts  of  the  papists  :— 

And  like  the  son  ihe  shines  on  all  alike. 

After  which  he  tells  us. 

If  to  her  shan  some  female  errors  fkll, 
Look  on  her  bee.  aad  yonll  IbrgKthen  all. 

Though  It  should  be  granted  some  errors  fall  to  her 
share,  look  on  the  pompous  figure  she  makes  through- 
out the  worid,  and  they  are  not  worth  rcffarding. 
In  the  sacrifice  following  you  have  these  two  lines :— > 

For  this,  era  FHoebas  rose,  he  had  implored 
Propitioas  Heaven  and  eT*ry  power  aoored. 

In  the  first  of  them  he  plainly  hints  at  their  rising 

to  matins ;  in  the  second,  by  adoring  every  power, 

the  invocation  of  saints. 

Belinda's  visits  are  described  with  numerous  wax- 

liffhts,  which  are  always  used  in  the  cert-monial  part 

of  the  Romish  worship:— 

——-Visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days. 
When  Bum'rous  waa-lights  in  bright  older  blase. 

The  lunar  sphere  he  mentions  opens  to  us  their 
purgatory,  which  is  seen  in  the  following  line : — 

Knee  all  thinp  lost  on  earth  are  treasnred  there. 
It  is  a  popish  doctrine  that  scarce  any  person  quits 
this  world  but  he  must  touch  at  purgatory  in  his  way 
to  heaven;  and  it  is  here  also  represented  as  the 
treasury  of  the  Romteh  church.  Nor  is  it  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  moon  should  be  purgatory 
when  a  learned  divine  [Dr.  Swinden]  hath,  in  a  late 
treatise,  proved  the  sun  to  be  hell. 

I  shall  now,  before  I  conclude,  desire  the  reader 
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to  compare  this  key  with  those  upon  any  other  pieces 
which  are  supposed  to  hare  heen  secret  satires  upon 
the  state,  either  ancient  or  modern,  in  particular 
with  the  keys  to  Petronius  Arbiter,  Lucian's  **  True 
History,"  Barclay's  <*  Argenis,"  and  RaheUis's  "  Go. 
ragantua,"  and  I  doubt  not  he  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  acknowledge  that  the  explanations  here  laid  down 
are  deduced  as  naturally,  and  with  as  little  Tiolence, 
both  from  the  general  scope  and  bent  of  the  work, 
and  from  the  several  particulars ;  furthermore,  that 
they  are  every  way  as  consistent  and  undeniable, 
every  way  as  candid,  as  any  modem  interpretations 
of  either  party  on  the  conduct  and  writings  of  the 
other.  And  1  appeal  to  the  most  eminent  and  able 
state  decipherers  themselves,  if,  according  to  their 
art,  anytliing  can  be  more  fully  proved  or  more  safely 
sworn  to  t 

To  sum  up  my  whole  charge  against  this  author 
in  a  few  words,  he  has  ridiculed  both  the  present 
ministry  and  the  last;  abused  great  statesmen  and 
great  generab ;  nay,  the  treaties  of  whole  nations 
have  not  escaped  him,  nor  has  the  royal  dignity 
itself  been  omitted  in  the  progress  of  hi«  satire,  and 
all  this  he  has  done  just  at  the  meeting  of  a  new  par- 
liament. I  hope  a  proper  authority  may  be  made 
use  of  to  bring  him  to  condign  punishment.  In  the 
mean  while  I  doubt  not,  if  the  persons  most  concerned 
would  but  order  Mr.  Bernard  Lin  tot,  the  printer  and 
publisher  of  this  dangerous  piece,  to  be  taken  into 
custody  and  examined,  many  further  discoveries 
might  be  made  both  of  this  poet's  and  his  abettors' 
secret  designs,  which  are  doubtless  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  government. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  original  of  the  following  extraordinary  treatise 
consisted  of  two  large  volumes  in  folio ;  which  mighs 
justly  be  entitled  **The  Importance  of  a  Man  to 
Himself;"  but,  as  it  can  be  of  very  little  use  to  any* 
body  besides,  I  have  contented  myself  to  give  only 

*  It  wu  impodsible  but  that  such  s  history  as  Burncfa.  which 
these  Memoirs  are  intended  to  ridlenle,  lelalinff  recent  events 
to  near  the  time  of  their  transaction,  shoald  be  vanously  le- 
preiented  by  the  violent  partiea  that  have  agUated  and  dis> 
graced  this  country ;  though  these  parties  arise  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  free  nfovemment.  Accordingly  this  prelate's 
"  History  of  his  Own  Time"  was  as  much  TiliA^I  and  depreciated 
by  the  'furies  as  praised  and  magnified  by  the  WUga.  Aa  he 
related  the  actions  of  a  persecutor  and  a  benefactor,  ho  was 
accused  of  partiality,  injustice,  malignity,  flattery,  and  false- 
hood. Beril  Higgins.  and  lord  Lansdown  and  others,  wrote 
remarks  on  him :  aa  did  the  great  lord  Peterboroogh,  whose 
animadvenious.ashisamannensis,  a  Mr.  Holloway,  assured  me, 
were  very  severe ;  they  were  never  published.  As  Buraet  was 
much  trusted  aud  consulted  by  king  William,  and  had  a  great 
share  in  bringing  about  the  Revolunnn.  his  narrations,  it  must 
he  owned,  have  a  strong  tincture  of  self-importance  and  egotism. 
These  two  Qualities  are  chiefly  exposed  in  these  Mrmoira. 
Hume  and  Dalrymple  have  taken  occasion  to  censure  hira. 
After  all,  lie  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  of  much  openness 
and  frankness  of  nature,  of  much  courtesy  and  benevolence, 
indefl&ttgahle  in  his  studies  and  in  performing  constantly  the 
duties  of  his  station.  His  character  is  finely  drawn  by  the 
marquis  of  Halifax  i  one  paragraph  of  which  is  too  remarkable 
t(i  l<e  omitted  :  "  His  indifference  for  preferment ;  his  contempt 
not  only  of  splendour,  but  of  all  unnecessary  plenty;  his  de< 
grading  himself  to  the  lowest  and  most  painful  duties  of  his 
calling;  are  such  unprelatical  qualities,  that,  let  him  be  never 
so  orthodox  in  other  things,  in  these  he  must  be  a  di.^senter.'' 
Few  pcrauns  or  prelate*  would  have  had  the  twldness  and 
honesty  to  write  such  a  remonsi ranee  to  Charles  II.  on  his  dis- 
solute life  aud  mauner<»  as  did  Burnet  in  the  year  L680.  We 
mav  easily  guess  what  the  sycophants  of  that  profligate  court, 
aud  their  profligate  master,  said  and  thought  of  the  niety  and 
treodora  of  this  letter.  -Dr.  WAa-roir. 


this  short  abstraet  of  it,  at  a  ta«te  of  the  true  ^nrit 
of  memoir-writers. 

In  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Amen.  I,  P.  P.,  by  the 
grace  of  Qod  cleik  of  this  parish,  wiitekh  this  his- 
tory. 

Kver  since  I  arrived  at  the  age  of  dMcretkni  1  k>d 
a  call  to  take  upon  me  the  ftmction  of  «  pariah  derk : 
and  to  that  end  it  seemed  unto  me  meet  mm!  prvii- 
able  to  associate  myself  with  the  parisih-clcrka  of  this 
land ;  such  I  mean  as  were  right  worthy  in  their 
calling,  men  of  a  clear  and  sweet  Toice,  and  of  bcnm- 
ing  gravity. 

Now  it  came  to  pass  that  I  waa  horn  In  the  year 
of  our  Lord  afmoDomimi  lti65,  the  year  wberciD  our 
worthy  benefactor,  esquire  Brett,  did  mdd  one  beii 
to  the  ring  of  this  pariah.  So  that  it  hath  beet 
wittily  said  **  that  one  and  the  same  day  did  gtvr 
to  this  our  church  two  rare  gifts — ita  great  bell  ssd 
its  clerk." 

Even  when  I  was  at  school  my  nuatren  did  esv 
extol  me  above  the  rest  of  the  youth  in  thai  I  \aA 
a  laudable  voice.  And  it  was  furthermore  obsen"^' 
that  I  took  a  kindly  affection  unto  that  hlaeh  Iccer 
in  which  our  bibles  are  printed.  Yea,  often  did  i 
exercise  myself  in  ainging  godly  ballada,  such  a^ 
**  The  Lady  and  Death."  '*  The  Children  ia  Vx 
Wood,"  and  **  Chevy-chace  ;*'  and  not  Uke  other 
children,  in  lewd  and  trivial  ditties,  liofeows, 
while  I  was  a  boy  I  always  ventured  to  lead  tkf 
psalm  next  after  master  WUliam  Harria,  my  pme^le- 
cessor,  who  (it  must  be  confessed  to  the  glon  «f 
God)  was  a  most  excent  pariah-clerk  in  that  bii 
day. 

Yet,  be  it  acknowledged  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen I  became  a  company>keeper,  t>ein^  led  into  hiW 
conversation  by  my  extraordinary  love  to  rix^fiac ; 
insomuch  that  in  a  short  time  I  was  acqnaiiEtFd 
with  every  set  of  bells  in  the  whole  country  :*  ncittcr 
eould  I  be  prevailed  upon  to  absent  myself  free 
wakes,  being  called  thereunto  by  the  harmony  of  ^ 
Bteep^.  While  I  was  in  these  societies  I  gave  ev 
self  up  to  unspiritnal  pastimes,  such  as  wrestling, 
dancing,  and  cudgeUplaying ;  so  that  I  often  ren^n;- 
ed  to  ray  father's  house  with  a  broken  pate.  I  bad 
my  head  broken  at  Milton  by  Thomas  Wyat,  as  «« 
played  a  bout  or  two  for  a  hat  that  was  edged  wir^ 
silver  galloon ;  but  in  the  year  following  I  broke  in 
head  of  Heni7  Stubbs,  and  obtained  a  hat  not  mst- 
rior  to  the  former.  At  Tekerton  I  enconnteivd 
George  Cummins,  weaver,  and  behold  my  head  ^n* 
broken  a  second  time  \  At  the  wake  of  Waybnwi 
I  engaged  William  Simkins,  tanner,  when  kt,  th>s 
was  my  head  broken  a  third  time,  and  mnch  b\o^ 
trickled  therefrom.  But  I  administered  to  my  no- 
fort,  saying  within  myself,  "What  man  is  there, 
howsoever  dexterous  in  any  craft,  who  is  for  a}-e  ^ 
his  guard  t"  A  week  after,  I  had  a  base-bom  chJ<s 
laid  unto  me ;  for  in  the  daj-s  of  my  youth  I  w^' 
looked  upon  as  a  follower  of  venereal  fcntasies ;  t  i-.^ 
was  I  led  into  sin  by  the  comeliness  of  Sossfls 
Smith,  who  first  tempted  me  and  then  put  mt  sc 
shame  ;  for  indeed  she  was  a  maiden  of  a  aeduri^c 
eye  and  pleasant  feature.  I  htmibled  myself  betorr 
the  justice,  I  acknowledged  my  crime  to  oar  cunc«, 
and  to  do  away  mine  offences  and  make  her  aom' 
atonement,  was  joined  to  her  in  holy  wedlock  on  utt 
sabbath-day  following 

How  often  do  those  things  which  seem  unto  as 
misfortunes  redound  to  our  advantage  !  for  the  bih 
nister  (who  had  long  looked  on  Susanna  as  the  mait 
lovely  of  his  parishioners)  liked  so  well  of  m\  ^<^ 
meanour  that  he  recommended  me  to  the  honoor  ef 
being  his  clerk,  which  was  then  become  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  good  master  William  Harria. 
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[Here  ends  tbe  flnt  chapter;  after  which  follow 
lift}-  or  tixtT  pages  of  his  amoun  in  general,  and 
that  particular  one  wHh  Susanna  his  present  wife ; 
but  I  proceed  to  chapter  the  ninth.] 

No  sooner  was  1  elected  into  mine  office  but  1  laid 
aside  the  powdered  gallantries  of  my  youth,  and  be- 
came a  new  man.  J  considered  myself  aa  in  some 
wise  of  eeelesiasticai  dignity,  since  by  wearing  a  band, 
which  is  no  small  part  of  the  ornament  of  our  clergy, 
I  might  not  unworthily  be  deemed,  ss  it  wers,  a 
shred  of  the  linen  vestment  of  Aaron. 

Thou  mayest  conceive,  O  reader,  with  what  con- 
cern I  perceived  the  eyes  of  the  oongr^ation  fixed 
upon  me  when  first  1  took  my  place  at  the  feet  of 
the  priesL  When  I  raised  the  psalm,  how  did  my 
Toice  quaver  for  fear ;  and  when  I  arrayed  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  minister  with  tbe  surplice,  how  did  my 
Joints  tremble  under  me !  I  said  within  myself,  **  Re  - 
member,  Paul,  thou  standest  before  men  o(F  high 
worship,  the  wise  Mr.  Justice  Freeman,  the  grave 
Mr.  Justice  Thomson,  the  good  lady  Jones,  and  the 
two  virtuous  gentlewomen  her  daughters ;  nay,  the 
great  sir  Thomas  Truby,  knight  and  baronet,  and  my 
}oung  master  the  esquire,  who  shall  one  day  be  lord 
of  this  manor."  Notwithstanding  which,  it  was  my 
good  hap  to  acquit  myself  to  the  good  liking  of  the 
whole  congregatioD ;  but  the  Lord  forbid  I  should 
glory  therein. 

[The  next  chapter  contains  an  account  bow  he  dis* 
charged  the  several  duties  of  his  office  ;  iu  particular 
he  insists  on  the  following :] 

I  was  determined  to  reform  the  manifold  corrup- 
tions and  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  church. 

First,  I  was  especially  severe  in  whipping  forth 
dogs  from  the  temple,  excepting  the  lap-dog  of  the 
good  widow  Howard,  a  sober  dog,  which  yelped  not, 
nor  was  there  offence  in  his  mouth. 

Secondly,  1  did  even  proceed  to  moroseness, 
though  sore  against  my  heart,  unto  poor  babes,  in 
tearing  from  them  the  half- eaten  apples  which  they 
privily  munched  at  church.  But  verily  it  pitied  me, 
for  1  remembered  the  da}8  of  my  youth. 

Thirdly,  With  the  sweat  of  my  own  hands  I  did 
make  plain  and  smooth  the  dogs' -ears  throughout  our 
great  Bible. 

Fourthly,  The  pews  and  benches,  which  were  for- 
merly swept  but  once  in  three  years,  I  caused  every 
Saturday  to  be  swept  with  a  besom  and  trimmed. 

Fifthly  and  lastly,  1  caused  the  surplice  to  be 
neatly  darned,  washed,  and  laid  in  fresh  lavender, 
(  }  ea,  and  sometimes  to  be  sprinkled  with  rose-water,) 
and  1  had  great  laud  and  praise  from  all  the  neigh- 
bouring clergy,  forasmuch  aa  no  parish  kept  the  mi* 
niater  in  cleaner  linen. 

[Notwithstanding  these  his  public  cares,  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  he  informs  us  be  did  not  neglect 
his  usual  occupations  as  a  handicraftsman.] 

Shoes,  saith  he,  did  I  make  (and,  if  entreated, 
mend)  with  good  approbation ;  faces  also  did  I  shave, 
and  I  clipped  the  hair.  Chirurgery  I  slso  practised 
in  the  worming  of  dogs;  but  to  bleed  adventured  I 
not,  except  the  poor.  Upon  this  my  twofold  profes- 
sion there  passed  among  men  a  merry  tale,  delect- 
sible  enough  to  be  rehearsed ;  how  that  being  over- 
tstken  in  liquor  one  Saturday  evening,  I  shaved  the 
priest  with  Spanish  blacking  for  shoes,  instead  of  a 
'vrashball,  and  with  lamp-black  powdered  his  peruke. 
But  these  were  sayings  of  men  delighting  in  their 
own  conceits  more  than  in  the  truth.  Fur  it  is  well 
known  that  great  was  my  skill  in  these  my  crafts  ; 
vea,  1  once  had  the  honour  of  trimming  ur  Thomas 
himself  without  fetching  blood.    Furthermore,  I  was 


sought  onto  ta  geld  the  lady  Franees  her  spaniel, 
which  was  wont  to  go  astray ;  he  waa  called  Toby, 
that  is  to  say,  Tobias.  And  thirdiv,  1  was  intmaled 
with  a  gorgeous  pair  of  shoes  of  the  nid  lady  to  set 
a  heel-piece  thereon;  and  I  received  such  praise 
therefore,  that  it  was  said  all  over  the  parish  I 
should  be  recommended  unto  the  king  to  mend  shoes 
for  his  mi^esty ;  whom  Cod  preserve  I  Amen. 

[The  rest  of  this  chapter  1  purposely  omit,  for  it 
must  be  owned  that  when  he  speaks  is  a  shoemaker 
he  is  very  absurd.  He  talks  of  Moses  pulling  off  his 
shoes,  of  tanning  the  hides  of  the  bulls  of  Basan,  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  &c.,  and  takes  up  four  or  five 
pages  to  prove  that,  when  the  spostles  were  instructed 
to  travel  without  shoes,  tbe  precept  did  not  extend  to 
their  successors.] 

fThe  next  relates  how  he  discovered  a  thief  with 
a  bible  and  key,  and  experimented  verses  of  the 
psalms  that  had  cured  agues.] 

[I  pass  over  many  others,  whieh  inform  us  cf  pa- 
rish affiiirs  only,  such  as  of  the  suoceasion  of  euratcsf 
a  list  of  the  weekly  texts ;  what  psalms  he  chose  on 
proper  occasions ;  and  what  children  were  bom  and 
buried:  the  last  of  whieh  articlet  he  concindea 
thus:] 

That  the  shame  of  women  mav  not  endure,  I 
speak  not  of  bastards ;  neither  will  I  name  the  mo- 
thers, although  thereby  I  might  delight  many  grave 
women  of  the  parish  :  even  her  who  hath  done  pe- 
nance in  the  sheet  will  I  not  mention,  forasmuch  as 
tbe  church  hath  been  witness  of  her  disgrace :  let 
the  father,  who  hath  made  due  composition  with 
the  churchwardens  to  conceal  his  infirmity,  rest  in 
peace ;  my  pen  shall  not  bewray  him,  for  I  also  have 
sinned. 

[The  next  chapter  contains  what  he  calls  a  great 
revolution  in  the  church,  part  of  which  I  tran- 
scribe.] 

Now  was  the  long-expected  time  arri? ed  when  the 
psalms  of  kin^  David  should  be  hymned  unto  the 
same  tunes  to  which  he  played  them  upon  his  harp; 
so  was  I  informed  by  my  singing-master,  a  man  right 
ounniug  in  psalmody.  Now  was  our  overabundant 
quaver  and  trilling  done  away,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
was  instituted  the  sol*fa,  in  such  guise  ss  is  sung  in 
his  migesty's  chapel.  We  had  London  ainging-mas* 
ters  sent  into  every  parish,  like  excisemen ;  and  I 
also  was  ordained  to  adjoin  myself  unto  them,  though 
an  unworthy  disciple,  in  order  to  instruct  my  fellow- 
parishioners  in  this  new  manner  of  worship. — ^What 
though  they  accused  me  of  humming  through  the 
nostril  as  a  sackbut;  yet  would  1  not  forego  that 
harmony,  it  h'lving  been  agreed  by  the  worthy  pa- 
rish-clerks of  London  still  to  preserve  the  same.  I 
tutored  the  young  men  and  maidens  to  tune  their 
voices  as  it  were  a  psaltery,  and  the  church  on  the 
Sunday  was  filled  with  these  new  hallelujahs. 

[Then  follow  full  seventy  chapters  containing  an 
exact  detail  ,of  the  lawsuits  of  the  parson  aud  his  pa- 
rishioners concerning  tithes,  and  near  an  hundred 
pag^s  left  blank,  with  an  earnest  desire  that  the  his- 
tory might  be  completed  by  any  of  hia  successors,  in 
whose  Ume  these  suits  should  be  ended.] 

[The  next  contains  an  account  of  the  briefs  read 
in  the  church,  and  the  sums  collecteil  upon  each. 
For  the  reparation  of  nine  churches,  collected  at 
nine  several  times,  2s.  'Id,  For  fiAy  families  ruined 
by  tire.  Is.  ^d.  For  an  inundation,  a  king  Charles's 
groat,  given  by  lady  Frances,  ftc.] 

[In  the  next  he  laments  the  disuse  of  wedding- 
sermonsy  and  celebrates  the  benefits  arising  from 
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thoM  St  IbBuraU,  condudiivwith  thoe  woids,  •'Ahl 
let  not  the  felatioiw  of  the  <&e«Med  grudge  the  imeU 
ezpeme  of  a  hatbuid,  a  pair  of  gloree*  tad  ten  ehil- 
lii^,  for  the  eatiBiaetlon  they  we  ■me  to  reoeiYe 
firom  a  pioua  divme  that  their  fiither«  hfother,  or 
hoeom  wife,  are  certainty  in  heaven.] 

[In  another  he  drawi  a  paneg|Tic  on  one  Mn. 
Margaret  Wilklni ;  but,  after  great  encominms,  con- 
clndea,  **  that  netwithitandtng  aU,  she  was  an  unpro- 
fitable yettel,  being  a  barren  woman,  and  never  onee 
having  fnmished  God's  churrh  with  a  christening.**] 

[We  find  in  another  chapter  how  he  was  much 
staggered  in  his  belief,  and  disturbed  in  his  con- 
science, by  an  Oxford  scholar,  who  had  prsTed  to 
him  by  logic  that  animals  might  have  rational,  nay, 
immortal  souls;  but  how  he  was  again  comforted 
with  the  reflection  that,  if  so,  they  uSght  he  allowed 
christian  burial,  and  greatly  augment  the  fees  ••f  the 
parish.] 

{In  the  two  following  chapters  he  is  •verpowered 
vanity.  We  are  told  how  he  was  constantly  ad- 
mitted to  aU  the  leasts  and  banqueto  of  the  chsireh 
oflieera»  and  the  speeches  he  there  made  for  the  good 
of  the  psrisk.  How  he  gave  bints  to  youig  clergy- 
men to  preach ;  but,  above  aU,  how  he  gave  a  text  for 
the  30th  of  Jannaiy,  which  occasioned  a  most  excel- 
lent sermon,  the  merits  of  which  he  takes  entirely  to 
himself.  He  gives  an  account  of  a  conference  he 
had  with  the  vicar  concerning  the  4iae  of  texts.  Let 
a' preacher  (says  he)  consider  the  assembly  before 
whom  he  preacheth,  and  unto  them  adapt  his  text. 
Micah  the  Sd,  and  11th,  affordeth  good  matter  for 
courtiers  and  comtpeerving  men.  **  The  heads  of  the 
land  Judge  for  reward,  and  the  people  thereof  judge 
for  hire,  and  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  mon^ ; 
yet  will  they  lean  upon  the  Lord,  and  say.  Is  not 
the  Ijord  among  usY"  Were  the  firit  minister  to 
point  out  a  preMher  before  the  house  of  commons,* 
would  not  he  be  wise  to  make  choice  of  these  wordst 
*•  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  ye."  Or  before 
the  lords,  *<  Giving  no  ofleace,  that  the  ministry  he 
not  blamed,"  3  Cor.  vi.  3.  Or  praising  -the  warm  eeal 
of  an  administration,  '"Who  maketh  his  ministers  a 
flaming  fire,"  FsaL  civ.  4.  We  -omit  many  other  of 
his  texts  as  too  tedious.] 

[From  this  period  the  i^le  of  the  book  rises  ex- 
tremely. Before  the  next  chapter  was  pasted  the 
effigies  of  Dr.  Sacheverell,  and  I  found  the  opposite 
page  all  on  a  foam  with  politics.] 

We  are  now  (says  he)  arrived  at  that  ceMraled 
year  in  which  the  church  of  England  was  tried  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  8aehevereU>  I  had  ever  the  inte- 
rest of  our  high-church  at  heart,  neither  would  I  at 
any  season  mingle  myself  in  the  societies  of  fonatics, 
whom  I  from  my  infancy  abhorred  more  than  the 
heathen  or  gentile.  It  was  in  these  days  I  bethought 
myself  that  much  profit  might  accrue  unto  our  pa- 
rish, and  even  unto  the  nation,  could  there  be  assem- 
bled together  a  number  of  chosen  men  of  the  right 
spirit,  who  might  argue,  refine,  and  define,  upon  high 
and  great  matters.  Unto  this  purpose  did  I  institute 

•  Thti  applleatkm  oTteato  Is  e^asl  ia  hnmuir  to  wh%t  b  uid 
OB  the  nme  ml^sek  in  Eaehaid's  •*  ConteMpt  of  Ihe  Clergy  ;'*  a 
work  that  abouada  in  wit.  sad  wat  ovidsatly  mooli  rmA  by 
Swift. 

^  Bolingbroke,  tpeaking  of  Saehomell,  ia  Us  Dsdicatioa  to 
rir  Robert  Walpole.  isys,  "  Toa  had  a  ■ermon  tooondema,  and 
a  panon  to  roast ;  Ibr  that,  I  think,  was  the  decent  laaguaxe  of 
the  lime;  and,  to  eair)'  on  the  allegory,  yoo  roosted  him  at  eo 
flera  a  ftre  that  yoa  burnt  yoaneWev;  yoar  argameaU  being 
oonllned  to  the  propontioos  this  preacher  had  advaneed,  yon 
Biay  teem  lafther  to  haiw  jortMed  rerialaace.  or  the  means  em> 
|»l<^  to  briag  about  the  BoTolutSon  than  the  Revolalion 


a  weekly  assembly  of  diven  worthy  men  at  Ac  Boss 
and  Crown  alehouse,  over  whom  myself  (though  on- 
worthy)  did  preside.  Yea,  I  did  read  to  tlxem  the 
Postboy  of  Mr.  Boper,  and  the  written  letter  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  iqMm  which  we  communed  afterward  amoog 
ourselves. 

Our  society  was  composed  of  the  foUowing  per- 
sons: Bobert  Jenkins,  mrrier ;  Amoa  Turner,  coUsr- 
maker;  GecMge  Pilcoeka,  late 
White,  wheelwright;  and  myaelt 

First,  of  the  iirat,  Bobert  Jenkins, 
of  bright  parts  and  shrewd  oonoeit«  for  he 
shoed  a  horse  of  a  whig  or  a  fonatie  bm  he 
him  sorely. 

Amos  Turner,  a  worthy  person,  rightly 
among  us  for  his  sufferings,  in  that  he 
honoured  in  the  stocks  for  wearing  aa  oakcsi  bough. 

George  Pilcocks,  a  sufferer  ako ;  of  ■calooa  mk 


laudable  freedom  of  speech,  insomuch  thnt  hie 
pation  had  been  taken  from  him. 

Thomas  White,  of  good  repute  likefwiae,  for  thsi 
his  undo  by  the  mother's  side  had  Ibmieiiy  beet 
servitor  at  Maudlin  College,  where  the  gloiioas  Sa> 
chevereU  was  educated. 

New  were  the  eyes  of  all  the  pariah  nptm  these 
our  weekly  oouncils.  In  a  short  apace  the  ^■»«"*— 
came  among  us  {  he  spake  conceniiA^  isa  and  ov 
councils  to  a  midtiUide  of  other  ministega  at  the  ti* 
sitation,  and  they  spake  thereof  unto  the  i 
at  London,  so  that  even  the  bishops  heard  and 
veiled  thereat.  Moreover,  sir  Thomaa,  member  of 
parliament,  spake  of  the  same  unto  other  mcmbot 
of  parliament,  who  spake  thereof  unto  tke  peen  of 
the  realm.  Lo  \  thus  did  our  ooumeilB  enter  iato  the 
hearts  of  our  generals  and  onr  lawgivers;  and  fciei 
henceforth,  even  as  we  devised,  thus  did  tliey. 

[After  this  the  book  is  turned  on  a  sudden  fron 
his  own  life  to  a  history  of  all  the  public  tranaaciitfcs 
of  Europe,  compiled  from  the  newspapers  of  thcee 
times.  1  could  not  comprehend  the  meaning  of  this, 
till  I  perceived  at  last,  to  my  no  small  astonidmiettt, 
that  all  the  measures  of  the  four  last  years  of  the 
queen,  together  with  the  peace  at  Utrecht,  whkh 
have  been  usually  attributed  to  the  earl  of  Oxford, 
duke  of  Ormond,  lords  Haroourt  and  Bolinghn^c 
and  other  great  men,  do  here  most  plainly  appear  to 
have  been  wholly  owing  to  Bobert  Jenkiu,  Aidoi 
Turner,  George  Pilcocks,  Thomaa  WMte,  hut  abon* 
aUP.P, 

The  reader  may  be  sure  I  was  very  inquisitiiv  af- 
ter this  extraordinary  writer,  whoae  work  I  ha^w  hert 
abstracted.  I  took  a  Journey  into  the  eouniry  on 
purpose :  but  could  not  find  the  least  txmee  of  him ; 
till  by  accident  I  met  an  old  clergyman  vrbo  said  be 
could  not  be  podtiTe,  but  thought  it  might  be  oar 
Paul  Phillips,  who  had  been  dead  about  twelve  yesn. 
And  upon  inquiry,  all  we  could  learn  of  that  peisoa 
from  the  neighbourhood  was,  that  he  had  been  talia 
notice  of  for  swallowing  loaches,  and  rememberrd  bj 
some  people  by  a  black  and  white  cur,  with  one  rv, 
that  constantly  followed  him.] 

[In  the  churchvard  I  read  this  epitaph,  amid  to  he 
written  by  himself:] 

O  reader,  if  that  thon  esBSlMad. 

Look  down  upon  this  iSooe ; 
]>o  aU  we  eaa.  Death  te  a  man 

That  BOTsor  sparstti  naac. 


REASONS  AGAINST  EXAMINING  DRUGS. 


REASONS 

HUMBLY  OFFEBED  BY  TH£  COMPANY  EXBRC18INO 

THE  TRADE  AND  MYSTERY  OF  UPHOLDERS. 

AGAINST  PART  OF  THE  BILL 

For  tbm  batter  Tiewiof ,  «Huehiiig,  and  ouuniniaf  Dntfa. 
MadidiiM,  fte.    1724.* 


Bsm«  ealM  upon  by  MYeiml  reteilen  and  ditpen* 
■en  of  drug!  and  mnliciiiet  aboot  town  to  um  our 
endeaToun  againat  the  bill  now  depending  for  Tiew- 
ing,  Ac.  In  regard  of  otur  eommon  interestt  and  in 
gratitude  to  the  tald  reUllert  and  dbpeneen  of  medi- 
cines, whicb  wf  have  always  found  to  be  very  effect- 
ual, we  preiume  to  lay  the  following  reasons  before 
the  public  against  the  said  bill. 

That  the  company  of  upholden  are  hr  from  being 
averse  to  the  giring  of  drugs  and  medicines  in  gene- 
ral, provided  they  be  of  such  qualities  as  we  require, 
and  administered  by  silch  persona  in  whom  our  com- 
pany Justly  repose  the  greatest  confidence ;  and  pro- 
vided they  tend  to  the  encouragement  of  trade  and 
the  consumption  of  the  woollen  manufacture  of  this 
kingdom. 

We  beg  leave  to  observe  that  there  has  been  no 
eomplaint  from  any  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  citi- 
aens,  whom  we  have  attended*  Our  practice,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  outward  applications,  having  been 
always  so  elfeetual  that  none  of  our  patients  have 
been  obliged  to  undergo  a  second  operation,  eicept- 
ing  one  gentlewoman,  who,  after  her  first  burial, 
having  burdened  her  husband  with  a  new  brood  of 
posthumous  children,  her  second  funeral  was  by  us 
performed  without  any  further  charges  to  the  said 
hosband  of  the  deceased.  And  we  humbly  hope  that 
one  siugie  instance  of  this  kind,  a  misfortune  owing 
merely  to  the  avarice  of  a  sexton  in  cutting  off  a 
ring,  will  not  be  imputed  to  any  want  of  skill  or  care 
in  our  company. 

We  humbly  conceive  that  the  power  by  this  bill 
lodged  in  the  ceniora  of  Uie  college  of  phvaieiana  to 
restrain  any  of  his  mijesty*s  subjecto  from  dispensing, 
and  well-disposed  persons  from  taking,  what  medi- 
cinea  they  please,  is  a  manifest  encroachment  on  the 
liberty  and  property  of  the  subject. 

As  the  company  exercising  the  trade  and  mystery 
of  upholders  have  an  undisputed  right  in  and  upon 
the  bodies  of  all  and  every  the  sub|ecta  of  the  king- 
dom, we  conceive  the  paaidnff  of  this  bill,  though  not 
absolutely  depriving  them  of  their  said  righti  might 
keep  them  out  of  possession  by  unreasonable  delays, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  our  company  and  their  nu* 
merous  families. 

We  hope  it  will  be  considered  that  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  necessitous  heirs  and  penurious  parents, 
persons  in  pinching  circttmstanees  with  numerous 
Immilies  of  children,  wives  that  have  lived  long,  many 
robust  aged  women  with  great  Jointures,  elder  bro- 
thers with  bad  understandings,  single  heirs  of  great 
eautea,  whereby  the  collateral  line  are  for  ever  ex- 
cluded, reversionary  patents  and  reversionary  pro- 
mises of  preferments,  leases  upon  single  lives  and 
play-debts  upon  Joint  lives,  and  that  the  persons  so 
aggrieved  have  no  hope  of  being  speedily  relieved  any 
other  way  than  by  the  dispensing  of  drugs  and  me- 
«licine8  in  the  manner  they  now  are  \  burying  alive 
1>«ing  Judged  repugnant  to  the  known  laws  of  this 
kingdom. 

That  there  are  many  of  the  deceased  who,  by  cer- 
tain mechanical  motions  and  powers,  are  carried  about 


•  lu  the  ycsr  1724  the  phyridMto  maAo  sppUeatiaB  to  pv 
lijuneotto  preveut  sputh«eiiri(»  dinpeiulog  OMdieltti^  willumt 
tHe  prewription  of  ft  phyridan ;  dariog  which  this  (net  wmm 
ditfpened  la  tiM  oouit  of  isqaMte. 


town,  who  would  have  bean  put  into  our  hands  long 
before  this  time  by  any  other  well-ordered  govern* 
ment :  by  want  of  a  doe  police  in  thia  particular  our 
company  have  been  great  sunbrers. 

That  frequent  funerals  contribute  to  preserve  the 
genealogies  of  lamilies  and  the  honours  conforrsd  by 
the  crown,  which  are  nowhere  so  well  illustrated  as 
on  this  solemn  occaaion ;  to  maintain  necessitous  dei^ 
gy ;  to  ensble  the  clerks  to  appear  in  decent  habits  to 
officiate  on  Sundays ;  to  feed  the  great  retinue  of  sober 
and  melancholy  men  who  appear  at  the  said  funerals, 
and  who  must  starve  without  constant  and  regular  em- 
ployment. Moreover,  we  desire  that  it  maybe  remem- 
bered that  b^  the  passing  of  this  bill  the  nobility 
and  gentry  will  have  their  old  coaches  lie  upon  their 
hand,  which  are  now  employed  by  our  company. 

And  we  further  hope  that  frequent  funerals  will 
not  be  discouraged,  as  it  is  by  this  bill  proposed,  it 
being  the  only  method  left  of  carrying  some  people 
to  church. 

We  are  afimid  that  by  the  hardahipa  of  thia  bill 
our  company  will  be  reduced  to  leave  their  business 
here,  and  practise  at  York  and  Bristol,  where  tha 
free  use  of  bad  medicinea  will  be  atiil  allowed. 

It  is  therefore  hoped  that  no  apedoua  pretenca 
whatsoever  will  be  thought  sufficient  to  introduce 
an  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  for  people  to  live 
(in  defiance  of  art)  as  long  aa  they  can  by  the  eouiso 
of  nature,  to  the  pre|odice  of  our  company  and  tlie 
decay  of  trade. 

That  as  our  company  are  likely  to  auffer  in  some 
measure  by  the  power  given  to  physicians  to  dissent 
the  bodies  of  mslafcrtors,  we  humbly  hope  that  tha 
Bsannfoeture  of  caaea  for  akeletona  will  be  laaenred 
solely  to  coflbi-makers. 

We  likewise  humbly  presume  that  the  intereat  of 
the  several  trades  and  professions  which  depend 
upon  ours  may  be  regarded ;  such  as  that  of  hearsea, 
coachea,  coifins,  epitaphs,  and  bell-iopes,  stonecut- 
ters, foatbermen,  and  beli-ringeis ;  and  especially 
the  manulacturera  of  erapea  and  the  makaia  of 
stuii^  who  use  great  quantitiea  of  old  coflins,  and 
who,  conaidered  in  the  eonsumption  of  their  drugs, 
eraplov  by  for  the  greatest  number  of  handa  of  any 
manuncture  of  the  kingdom. 


TO  TUB  BIOBT  HONOUBAnLB 

THE  MAYOR  AND  ALDERMEN 

OF  THE  CITY  OF  LONDON, 

THB  HUMBLE  PETITION  OF  THE  OOLLIEBfl,  O0C«8, 
C00K.MALD8,  BLACKSMITHS.  JACKMAKEBS,  BBA- 
ZiBRS,  AND  OTHBBS, 

Smbivbiu,  Tliat  whereas  certain  ■iiflaisi,  disaffected 
to  the  government  and  to  the  trade  and  prosperity 
of  thia  kingdom,  taking  upon  them  the  name  and 
title  of  the  Catoptbical  Victuallbrs,  have  pre- 
sumed by  gathering,  breaking,  folding,  and  bundling 
up  tho  sunbeams,  by  the  help  of  certain  glasses,  to 
make,  produce,  and  kindle  up  several  new  focuses 
or  fires  within  these  his  mijesty^  dominions,  and 
there  to  boil,  bake,  atew,  fry,  and  dress  all  sorts  of 
victuals  and  provisions,  to  brew,  distil  spirits,  smelt 
ore,  and  in  general  to  perform  sll  the  offlcea  of  co- 
Unary  fires,  and  are  endeavouring  to  procure  to 
themselves  the  monopoly  of  this  tJieir  said  inven- 
tion: We  h^  leave  humbly  to  represent  to  your 
honours. 

That  such  grant  or  patent  will  utterly  ruin  and 
reduce  to  begipiry  vour  petitioners,  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, servants,  and  trades  on  them  depending,  there 
being  nothing  left  to  them  after  the  aaid  invention 
but  warming  of  oellars  and  dreasing  of  auppers  in  tlia 
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winter-time.  "That  the  abolishing  of  so  considerable 
a  branch  of  the  coasting  trade  as  that  of  the  colliers 
will  destroy  the  navigation  of  this  kingdom.  That 
whereas  the  said  catoptricai  yictuallera  talk,  of  making 
use  of  the  moon  by  night  as  of  the  sun  by  day,  they 
-will  utterly  ruin  the  numerous  body  of  taUow-ohan- 
dlers,  and  impair  a  yery  considerable  branch  of  the 
revenue  which  arises  from  the  tax  upon  tallow  and 
candles. 

That  the  said  catoptricai  victuallers  do  profane  the 
emanations  of  that  glorious  luminary  the  sun,  which 
Is  appointed  to  rule  the  day,  and  not  to  roast  mut- 
ton. And  we  humbly  conceive  it  will  be  found  con- 
trary  to  the  known  laws  of  this  kingdom  to  confine, 
forestall  and  monopolise  the  beams  of  the  sun.  And 
whereas  the  said  catoptricai  victuallers  have  under- 
taken, by  burning  glasses  made  of  ice,  to  roast  an 
ox  upon  the  Thames  next  winter:  we  conceive  all 
such  practices  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  company  of  watermen. 

That  the  diveraity  of  exposition  of  the  several 
kitchens  in  this  great  city,  whereby  some  receive  the 
rays  of  the  sun  sooner,  and  othera  later,  will  occasion 
great  irregularity  as  to  the  time  of  dining  of  the  se- 
veral inhabitants,  and  consequently  great  uncertainty 
and  confusion  in  the  despatch  of  business ;  and  to 
those  who,  by  reason  of  their  northern  exposition, 
will  be  still  forced  to  be  at  the  expense  of  culinary 
fires,  it  will  reduce  the  price  of  their  manufacture  to 
such  inequality  as  is  inconsistent  with  common  jus- 
tice ;  and  the  same  inconvenieney  will  siRect  land- 
lords in  the  value  of  their  rents. 

That  the  use  of  the  said  glasses  will  oblige  cooks 
and  cookmaids  to  study  optics  and  astronomy  in 
order  to  know  the  due  distance  of  tLe  said  focuses 
or  fires,  and  to  adjust  the  position  of  their  glasses  to 
the  several  altitudes  of  the  sim,  varying  according  to 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  the  seasons  of  the  year ; 
which  studies  at  these  years  will  be  highly  trouble- 
some to  the  said  cooks  and  cookmaids,  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  utter  incapacity  of  some  of  them  to 
go  through  with  such  difficult  arts ;  or  (which  is  still 
a  greater  inconvenience)  it  will  throw  the  whole  art 
of  cookery  into  the  hands  of  astronomers  and  glass- 
grinders,  persons  utterly  unskilled  in  other  parU  of 
that  profession,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  health 
of  his  majesty's  good  subjects. 

That  it  is  known  by  experience  that  meat  roasted 
with  sunbeams  is  extremely  unwholesome ;  witness 
several  that  have  died  suddenly  after  eating  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  catoptricai  victuallers ;  forasmuch 
as  the  sunbeams  taken  inwardly  render  the  humours 
too  hot  and  adust,  occasion  great  sweatings,  and  dry 
up  the  rectual  moisture. 

That  sunbeams  taken  inwardly  shed  a  malignant 
influence  upon  the  brain  by  their  natural  tendency 
toward  the  moon,  and  produce  madness  and  distrac* 
tion  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon.  That  the  constant 
use  of  so  great  quantities  of  this  inwatd  light  will 
occasion  the  growth  of  quakcrism  to  the  danger  of 
the  church,  and  of  poetry  to  the  danger  of  the  state. 

That  the  influences  of  the  constellations  through 
which  the  sun  passes  will  with  his  beams  be  con- 
veyed into  the  blood ;  and  when  the  sun  is  among 
the  homed  signs  may  produce  such  a  spirit  of  un- 
chastity  as  is  dangerous  to  the  honour  of  your  wor- 
ships* families. 

That  mankind,  living  much  upon  the  seeds  and 
other  parts  of  plants,  these,  being  impregnated  with 
the  sunbeams,  may  vegetate  and  grow  in  the  bowels, 
a  thing  of  more  dangerous  consequence  to  human 
bodies  than  breeding  of  worms ;  and  this  will  fall 
heaviest  upon  the  poor,  who  live  upon  roots,  and  the 
weak  and  sickly,  who  livp  upon  barley  and  rice- 


gruel,  Ac.,  for  which  we  are  ready  to  produce  to 
your  honoura  the  opinions  of  eminent  physicians 
that  the  taste  and  property  of  the  victuals  is  much 
altered  to  the  worse  by  the  said  solar  cookery,  tb*' 
fricassees  being  deprived  of  the  hamtffoAt  they  acqmrv 
by  being  dressed  over  charcoal. 

Lastly,  should  it  happen  by  an  ecUps|e  of  an  tx- 
traordiuary  length  that  this  city  should  be  deprived 
of  the  sunbeams  for  several  months,  bow  will  h^s 
majesty's  subjects  subsist  in  the  interim,  when  coci- 
mon  cookery,  with  the  arts  depending  upon  it,  is 
totally  lost! 

In  consideration  of  these  and  many  otiier  incon- 
veniences, your  petitioners  huufely  pray  th^t 
your  honours  would  either  totally  prohibit  the 
confining  and  manufacturing  the  sunbeams  for 
any  of  the  useful  purposes  of  life,  or,  in  the  en- 
suing parliament,  procure  a  tax  to  be  laid  upoa 
them,  which  may  answer  both  the  duty  and 
price  of  coals,  and  which  we  humbly  couccIt^ 
cannot  be  less  than  thirty  shillings  per  yard 
square;  reserving  the  sole  right  and  privile^ 
of  the  catoptricai  cookery  to  &e  Royal  Societj. 
and  to  the  commanders  and  crews  of  the  bomb- 
vessels  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wbiston,  for 
finding  out  the  longitude,  who  by  reason  of  rhe 
remoteness  of  their  stations  may  be  reduced  u 
straits  for  want  of  firing. 

And  we  likewise  beg  that  your  honouia,  as  to  tlv 
forementioned  points,  would  hear  the  xevervLd 
Mr.  Flamstead,  who  is  the  legal  officer  appoint^ 
by  the  government  to  look  after  the  heaTeou 
luminaries,  whom  we  have  constituted  our  traa\} 
and  learned  solicitor. 


IT  CANNOT  BAIN  BUT  IT  POUBS;  ox. 

LONDON  STREWED  WITH 
RARITIES. 


Being  SB  aoeoant  of  the  anival  of  m.  vhita  \mn  mt  tlw 
of  Mr.  MAtcliff,  in  Bishopignte-straet ;  as  also  oT 
relebiatad  Italian  singing  woman ;  and<»f  theeoppcr 
dean  from  Irelaml.    And  fastly,  uf  the  wnderful  wild 
BursMi  in  the  woods  of  Oeraumy  by  a  wild 


1^ 


was 


and  taken  In  toils;  how  he  liebavoih  himMiir 
Cfeaiure.  and  Is  a  christian  like  one  of  as,  boi^g  caUed 
and  how  he  was  brought  to  oonit  all  in  green,  to  tl^ 
toniahment  of  the  quality  and  gentry ;  17S6. 


adaB^> 
PcStr; 


Wb  shall  begin  with  a  description  of  Peter  the  n- 
vage,  deferring  our  other  curiosities  to  some  follow* 
log  papers. 

Romulus  and  Remus,  the  two  famous  wild  mca 
of  antiquity,  and  Orson,  that  of  the  modems,  bavt 
been  Justly  the  admiration  of  all  mankind  ;  nor  csa 
we  presage  less  of  this  wild  youth,  as  mayr  be  gathertf4 
from  that  famous  and  well-known  prophecy  i^L&U^'t, 
which  being  now  accomplished  is  most  easily  iattr- 
preted : — 

When  Rone  shall  wend  to  BcmwwBsno. 
And  Bspagne  break  theassienta  ; 
When  eagle  split  shall  fly  to  China, 
And  ehri^n  folks  adore  Paiolinn  : 
Th««  sImU  an  oak  be  brooglit  to  bed 
Of  craatuie  neither  taught  nor  fed : 
Great  feats  shall  he  aduere 

The  pope  is  now  going  to  Beneveato ;  the  Spa- 
niards have  broke  their  treaty ;  the  empenn-  tnuies 
to  China ;  and  Lilly,  were  he  alive,  must  be  oob> 
vinced  that  it  was  not  the  empress  Faoata^  thst 
was  meant  in  the  prophecy. 

It  is  evident  by  sereiml  tokens  aboot  this  viii 


IT  CANNOT  RAJN  BUT  IT  FOUBS. 
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gentlemta  that  he  had  a  father  and  mother  like  one 
of  us ;  but  thero  being  no  register  of  his  christening 
hii  a(fe  is  only  to  be  guessed  at  by  his  stature  and 
countenance,  and  appears  to  be  about  twelve  or  thir* 
teen.  His  being  so  young  was  the  occasion  of  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  ladies,  who  came  to  the 
drawiug-room  in  full  expectation  of  some  attempt 
upon  their  chastity ;  so  far  is  true  that  he  endea- 
voared  to  kiss  the  young  lady  Walpole,  who  for 
that  reason  is  become  the  envy  of  the  circle  ;  this 
being  a  declaration  of  nature  in  farour  of  her  supe- 
rior beauty. 

Aristotle  says  that  man  is  the  most  mimic  of  all 

animals ;  which  opinion  of  that  great  philosopher  is 

strongly  confirmed  by  the  behaTiour  of  this  wild 

gcntlemaD,  who  is  endowed  with  that  quality  to  an 

extreme  degree.     Ue  received  his  first  impressions 

at  court :  his  manners  are  fint  to  lick  people's  hands, 

and  then  turn  his  breech  upon  them  ;   to  thrust  his 

hand  into  everybody's  pocket;  to  climb  over  people's 

heads,  and  even  to  make  use  of  the  royal  hand  to 

take  what  he  has  a  mind  to.    At  his  first  appearance 

he  seized  on  the  lord-chamberlain's  staflT,  and  put  on 

his  hat  before  the  king;   from  whence  some  have 

conjectured  that   he   is   either  descended   from   a 

grandee  of  Spain  or  the  earls  of  Kingsale  in  Ireland. 

However,  these  are  manifest  tokens  of  his  innate 

ambition :  be  is  extremely  tenacious  of  his  own  pro- 

perty,  and  ready  to  invade  that  of  other  people.     By 

this  mimic  quality  he  discovered  what  wild  beaat  had 

nursed  him  ;   observing  children  to  ask  blessings  of 

their  mothers,  one  day  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees 

to  a  sow,  and  muttered  some  sounds  in  that  humble 

posture. 

It  has  been  commonly  thought  that  he  is  Ulrick'a 
natural  brother,  because  of  some  resemblance  of  man- 
ners, and  the  officious  care  of  Ulrick  about  him :  but 
the  superiority  of  parts  and  genius  in  Peter  demon- 
strates this  to  be  impossible. 

Though  he  is  ignorant  both  of  ancient  and  modem 
languages  (that  care  being  left  to  the  ingenious  phy- 
sician who  is  intrusted  with  his  education),  yet  he 
distinguishes  objects  by  certain  sounds   framed  to 
himself,  which  Mr.  Rotenberg,  who  brought  him 
over,  understands  perfectly.     Beholding  one  day  the 
shambles  with  great  fear  and  astonishment,  ever 
aince  he  calls  man  by  the  same  sound  which  ex- 
presses wolf.   A  young  lady  is  a  peacock ;  old  women 
magpies  and  owla ;  a  beau  with  a  toupee,  a  monkev ; 
tgUvt,  ice;  blue,  red,  and  green  ribbons,  he  calls 
rainbow ;  a  heap  of  gold,  a  turd.    The  first  ship  he 
saw  he  took  to  be  a  great  beaet  swinsming  on  her 
bark,  and  her  feet  tied  above  her;   the  men  that 
came  out  of  the  hold  he  took  to  be  her  cubs,  and 
tv-ondered  they  were  so  unlike  their  dam.     He  un- 
derstands perfeetlv  the  language  of  all  beasts  and 
birds,  and  is  not,  like  them,  confined  to  that  of  one 
j9f  >ecies.     He  can  bring  any  beast  what  he  calls  for, 
and    no  doubt  is  much  missed  now  in  his  native 
iwoods,  where  he  used  to  do  good  offices  among  hia 
fellow-citisens,and  served  as  a  mediator  to  reconcile 
tlieir  differences.     One  dav  he  warned  a  flock  of 
fiheep  that  were  driving  to  the  shambles  of  their  dan- 
^^er ;  and  upon  uttering  some  sounds  they  all  fled. 
lie  takes  vast  pleasure  in  conversation  with  horses ; 
mnd  going  to  the  Mews  to  converse  with  two  of  his 
iittimate  acquaintances  in  the  king's  stables,  as  he 
paMsed  by  he  neighed  to  the  horse  at  Charing-cross, 
l>«ing  as  it  were  surprised  to  see  him  so  high ;   he 
noeraed  to  take  it  ill  that  the  horse  did  not  answer 
liim  ;   but  I  think  nobody  can  undervalue  his  under- 
standing for  not  being  skilled  in  statuary. 

lie  expresses  his  joy  most  commonlv  by  neighing; 
■.sid  whatever  the  philosophers  may  talk  of  their  risi- 


bility, neighing  is  a  more  noble  expression  of  that 
passion  than  laughing,  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
something  silly  in  it,  and  besides,  is  often  attended 
with  tears.  Other  animals  are  sensible  they  debase 
themselves  by  mimicking  laughter ;  and  I  take  it  to 
be  a  general  observation  that  the  top  felicity  of  man- 
kind is  to  imitate  monkeys  and  birds ;  witness  har- 
lequins, scaramouches,  and  masquersders ;  on  the 
other  hand,  monkeys,  when  they  would  look  ex- 
tremely silly,  endeavour  to  bring  themselves  down  to 
mankind.  Love  he  expresses  by  the  cooing  of  a  dove, 
and  anger  by  the  cioaking  of  a  raven ;  and  it  is  not 
doubted  bat  that  he  will  serve  in  time  as  an  inter- 
preter between  us  and  other  animals. 

Great  instruction  Is  to  be  had  from  thia  wild  youth 
in  the  knowledge  of  simples  ;  and  1  am  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  alwajs  to  attend  the  censors  of  the 
college  in  their  visitation  of  apothecaries*  shops.      ^ 

1  am  told  that  the  new*  sect  of  herb-eaters  [Dr. 
Cheyne's  followers]  intend  ato  follow  him  into  the 
fields,  or  to  beg  him  for  a  clerk  of  their  kitchen ;  and 
that  there  are  many  of  them  now  thinking  of  turn- 
ing their  children  into  woods  to  gtmse  with  the  eattle 
in  hopes  to  raise  a  healthy  and  moral  raee,  refined 
from  the  corruptions  of  this  luxorions  world. 

He  sings  naturally  several  pretty  tunes  of  his  own 
composing,  and  with  equal  facility  in  the  chromatic, 
enharmonic,  and  diatonic  st^le;  and  consequently 
must  be  of  infinite  use  to  the  academy  in  Judging  of 
the  merits  of  their  composers,  and  is  the  only  person 
that  ought  to  decide  between  Cussoni  and  Faustina.* 
I  cannot  omit  hia  first  notion  of  clothes,  which  he 
took  to  be  the  natural  skins  of  the  creatnrct  that 
wore  them,  and  seemed  to  be  in  great  pain  for  the 
pullinif  off"  a  stocking,  thinking  the  poor  man  was  a^ 
flaying. 

1  am  not  ignorant  that  there  are  disaffected  peo- 
ple who  say  he  is  a  pretender,  and  no  genuine  wild 
man.  This  calumny  proceeds  from  the  false  notions 
they  have  of  wild  men,  which  they  frame  from  such 
as  they  see  about  the  town,  whose  actions  are  rather 
absurd  than  wild ;  therefore  it  will  be  incumbent  on 
all  young  gentlemen  who  are  ambitious  to  excel  in 
tliis  character, to  copy  this  true  original  of  nature. 

The  senses  of  this  wild  man  are  vastly  more  acute 
than  those  of  a  tame  one ;  he  can  follow  the  track  of 
a  man,  or  any  other  beast  of  prey.  A  dog  is  an  ass 
to  him  for  finding  truffles;  his  hearing  is  more  per- 
fect, becausei  his  ears  not  having  been  confined  by 
bandages,  he  can  move  them  like  a  drill,  and  turn 
them  towards  the  sonorous  object. 

**  Let  us  pray  the  Creator  of  all  beings,  wild  and 
tame,  that,  aa  this  wild  youth  by  being  broi;|flit  to 
court  has  been  made  a  christian,  so  such  as  are  at 
court  and  are  no  ehristiana  may  lay  aside  their 
savage  and  rapadoua  nature,  and  return  to  the  meek- 
ness of  the  gospel." 
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Patient  and  the  Ductor  till  tbii 


and  a  ftill  Vladi- 


•  Two  rival  dbftn  at  the  opera. 

^  AddisMi  highly  dimpproved  of  thia  bitter  tafira  on  I>eonia; 
and  Pope  was  not  a  little  chagrined  at  thb  diatpprotjaiien ;  for 
the  narrative  vaa  inlendad  lo  merit  the  fhvDW  of  Addiaon.  tiy 
defeiMUaf  hia  (^alo;  m  which  isaBing  deflmoa  Addison waafar 
from  thinking  IN>pe  riaeeie. 
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oftioii  of  himaelf  And  hU  Proeeedinga  fkom  the  extravagant  re- 
ports of  the  Miid  Mr.  John  Dmnis.* 

— — excludit  sanoe  Helicoae  poetas 

Democriliia. — Hoa . 

It  18  an  acknowledged  truth  thi^t  nothing  U  so  dear 
to  an  honest  man  as  his  good  name,  nor  ought  he  to 
neglect  the  just  Tindication  of  his  character  when  it 
is  injuriously  attacked  by  any  man.  The  person  I 
haTe  at  present  cause  to  complain  of  is  indeed  in 
Tery  melancholy  circumstances,  it  having  pleased 
God  to  depriTe  him  of  his  senses,  which  may  ex- 
tenuate the  crime  in  him.  I  should  be  wanting  in 
my  duty,  not  only  to  myself  but  also  to  my  fellow- 
creatures,  to  whom  my  talents  may  prove  of  benefit, 
should  I  suffer  my  profession  of  honesty  to  be  un- 
deservedly  aspersed.  I  have  therefore  resolved  to 
give  the  public  an  account  of  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween the  unhappy  gentleman  and  myself. 

On  the  20th  instant,  while  I  was  in  my  closet  pon- 
dering the  case  of  one  of  my  patients,  I  heard  a 
knocUng  at  my  door,  upon  opening  of  which  entered 
an  old  woman,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  told  me 
that  without  my  asslBtance  her  master  would  be 
utterly  ruined.  I  was  forced  to  interrupt  her  sorrow 
by  inquiring  her  master's  name  and  place  of  abode. 
She  told  me  he  was  one  Bir.  Dennist  an  officer  of 
the  customhouse,  who  was  taken  ill  of  a  violent  frenzy 
last  April,  and  had  continued  in  those  melancholy 
circumstances,  with  few  or  no  intervals.  Upon  this 
I  asked  her  some  questions  relating  to  his  humour 
and  extravagancies,  that  I  miglit  the  better  know 
under  what  regimen  to  put  him  when  the  cause  of 
his  distemper  was  found  out.  *'  Alas,  sir,"  says  she, 
**  this  day  fortnight,  in  the  morning,  a  poor  simple 
child  came  to  him  from  the  printer's ;  Uie  boy  had 
no  sooner  entered  the  room  but  he  cried  out,  <  the 
devil  was  come.'  He  often  stares  ghastfuUy,  raves 
aloud,  and  mutters  between  his  teeth  the  word  Cator 
or  Cato,  or  some  such  thing.  Now,  doctor,  this  Cator 
is  certainly  a  witoh,  and  my  poor  master  is  under  an 
evil  tongue ;  for  I  have  heurd  him  say  Cator  has  be- 
witched the  whole  nation.  It  pitied  my  very  heart 
to  think  that  a  man  of  my  master's  understanding 
and  great  scholarship,  who,  as  the  child  tuld  me,  had 
a  book  of  his  own  in  prints  should  talk  so  outrage- 
ously. Upon  this,  I  went  and  laid  out  a  groat  for  a 
horse-shoe,  which  is  at  this  time  nailed  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  door ;  but  I  don't  find  my  master  is  at  all 
the  better  of  it ;  he  perpetually  starts  and  runs  to  the 
window*  when  anyone  knocks,  crying  out, '  '8deatbl 
a  messenger  from  the  French  king !  I  shall  die  in  ^e 
Bastile.' " 

Having  said  this,  the  old  woman  presented  me 
with  a  vial  of  his  urine ;  upon  examination  of  which 
I  perceived  the  whole  temperament  of  his  body  to  be 
exceeding  hot.  I  therefore  instantly  took  my  cane  and 
my  beaver,  and  repaired  to  the  place  where  he  dwelt. 

When  I  came  to  his  lodgings  near  Charing-cross, 
up  three  pair  of  stairs,  (which  I  should  not  have 
published  in  this  manner,  but  that  this  lunatic  con- 
ceab  the  place  of  his  residence,  on  purpose  to  pre- 
vent the  good  offlcet  of  those  charitable  friends  and 
physicians  who'might  attempt  his  cure,)  when  I  came 
into  the  room,  I  found  this  unfortunate  gentleman 
seated  on  his  bed,  with  Mr.  Bernard  Lintot,  book- 
seller, on  the  one  side  of  him,  and  a  grave  elderly 
gentleman  on  the  other,  who,  as  I  have  since  learned 
calls  himself  a  grammarian,  the  latitude  of  whose 

•  The  hiatory  of  Bir.  Dennla  la  to  be  aeen  in  Jaeob'a  "  Urea 
of  the  PtMta/'  or  in  Mr.  I^ipe'a  '*  Dnnciad.**  among  the  notea 
noon  which  \h»  eurion«  reader  may  fliid  aome  extracta  from 
hb  wriftinKa.  t^  oaeaaion  of  diia  narralive  sufficiently  appeara 
from  the  doctor'*  own  worda.  A  mistake  of  Mr.  Graneei^s,  is 
respeo*  to  Dr.  Caae'a  attending  John  Dennia  in  his  fkwsy.  fa 
painted  out  in  Dr.  King'a  wurka.  vol .  U.  p.  Ml. 


countenance  was  not  a  little  eclipsed  by  the  fulness 
of  his  peruke.  As  I  am  a  black  lean  man,  of  m  pale 
visage,  and  hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovta!}, 
I  no  sooner  went  in,  but  he  frowned  upon  me,  aad 
cried  out  with  violenoe,  **  'Sdeath»  a  Frenchman*.  I 
am  betrayed  to  the  tyrant!  who  could  have  thought 
the  queen  would  have  delivered  me  up  to  Fimnce  ia 
this  treaty,  and  least  of  all  that  you,  raj  frienda, 
would  have  been  in  a  conspiracy  against  me  1*' — 
^  Sir,"  said  I,  '*  here  is  neither  plot  nor  oonepirscy 
but  for  your  advantage.  The  reoovery  of  yoar  sessct 
requires  my  attendance,  and  your  friends  seat  forme 
on  no  other  aceonnt."  I  then  took  a  particular 
survey  of  his  person,  and  the  furniture  and  diaposi. 
tion  of  his  apartment.  His  aspect  was  favious ;  his 
eyes  were  rather  fiery  than  lively,  which  he  rolled 
about  in  an  unconunon  manner.  He  often  opened  his 
mouth,  as  if  he  would  have  uttered  some  matter  of 
importance,  but  the  soimd  seemed  lost  inwardly.  Ifis 
beard  was  grown,  which  they  told  me  he  vroold  not 
sttiFer  to  be  shaved ;  believing  the  modem  dramatic 
poets  had  corrupted  all  the  barbers  in  the  town  to 
take  the  first  opporttmity  of  cutting  his  throat.  Hit 
eyebrows  were  grey,  long,  and  grown  together*  whkh 
he  knit  with  indignation  when  anything  was  spoken ; 
insomuch  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  smoothed  hia 
forehead  for  many  years.  His  flannel  nightcap, 
which  was  exceedingly  begrimed  with  aiweal  sad 
dirt,  hung  upon  his  left  ear ;  the  flap  of  hia  breechca 
dangled  between  his  leigs,  and  the  rolls  of  his  siodL< 
ings  fiell  down  to  his  ancles. 

I  observed  his  room  was  hung  with  old  tapestiy 
which  had  several  holes  in  it,  caused,  as  the  oM  wo- 
man informed  me,  by  his  having  cut  oat  of  it  the 
beads  of  divers  tyrants,  the  fieroeneas  of  whose 
visages  had  much  provoked  him.  On  all  aides  of 
his  room  were  pinned  a  great  many  aheeta  of  a  tn- 
gedy  called  Cato,  with  notes  on  the  margin  with  hii 
own  hand.  Tne  words  absurd,  monbtkocs,  exs- 
CRABLE,  were  everywhere  written  in  such  Istfge  chs> 
racters  that  I  could  read  them  without  my  wpcetmrin. 
By  the  fireside  lay  three-iarthings-worth  of  msli 
coal  in  a  "Spectator,"  and  behind  the  door  hofs 
heaps  of  papers  of  the  same  title,  which  his  aunt 
informed  me  she  had  conveyed  thither  out  of  kia 
sight,  believing  they  were  books  of  the  hlack  ait ; 
for  her  master  never  read  in  them  but  he  was  either 
quite  moped  or  in  raving  fits.  There  was  nethiaf 
neat  in  the  whole  room  except  some  books  on  b« 
shelves,  very  well  bound  and  gilded,  whose  names  I 
had  never  before  heard  o^  nor  I  believe  were  aB>* 
where  else  to  be  found ;  such  as  '*  Gihi«ltar,"  s 
comedy;  **  Remarks  on  Prince  Arthur;**  **Tht 
Grounds  of  Criticism  in  Poetry;"  '*An  JBnay  ea 
Public  Spirit."  The  only  one  I  had  any  knowing 
of  was  a  **  Paradise  Lost,"  interleaved.  The  wbois 
floor  was  covered  with  manuscripts  as  thick  as  s 
pastry-cook's  shop  on  a  Christmas-eve.  On  hm 
table  were  some  ends  of  verse  and  of  *^Tt«*l^ ;  t 
gallipot  of  ink  with  a  yellow  pen  in  it,  and  a  pot  of 
half-dead  ale  covered  with  a  Longinus. 

As  I  was  casting  my  eyes  round  on  all  this  odd 
furniture  with  some  earnestness  and  astonisluBent  sad 
in  a  profound  silence,  I  was  on  a  sudden  sorpriaed 
to  hear  the  man  speak  in  the  following  manner: — 

"  Beware,  doctor,  that  it  iare  not  with  yon  aswiti 
your  predecessor  the  £imous  Hippocrates,  whom  ^ 
mistaken  cilisens  of  Abdera  sent  for  in  this  vary 
manner  to  cure  the  philosopher  Democsitns;  be 
returned  full  of  admiration  at  the  wiadoa  of  that 
person  whom  he  supposed  a  lunatic.  Bebohi,  doe- 
tor,  it  was  thus  Aristotle  himself  and  aU  the  gnat 
ancients  spent  their  days  and  nights,  wvapt  up  ix 
critidsm  and  beset  all  around  with  their  own  wnt- 
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itigt.  At  for  me,  whom  ye  tee  in  the  eame  maimer, 
he  utured  I  have  none  other  diieaie  than  a  fweUing 
in  my  legs,  whereof  I  tay  no  more  aince  your  art 
may  larther  certify  you." 

I  thereupon  teat^  myeelf  upon  hii  hedside,  and 
placing  my  patient  on  my  right  hand  to  judge  the 
hetter  In  what  he  affirmed  of  hit  legt,  felt  his  puke. 
For  it  is  Hippocrates's  maaim  that  if  the  puise 
hare  a  dead  motion  with  some  unequal  beatings  it 
is  a  symptom  of  a  sciatica,  or  a  swelling  in  the  Uiigh 
or  leg;  in  which  assertion  of  his  this  pulse  con- 
firmed me* 

I  began  now  to  be  in  hopes  that  his  case  had  been 
misrepresented,  and  that  he  was  not  so  far  gone  but 
that  some  timely  medicines  might  recover  him.  I 
therefore  proceeded  to  the  proper  queries,  which, 
with  the  answers  made  to  me,  I  shall  set  down  in 
form  of  a  dialogue  in  the  very*  words  they  were 
spolcen,  because  I  would  not  omit  the  least  circum- 
stance in  the  narratire  ;  and  I  call  mv  conscience  to 
witness,  as  if  upon  oath,  that  I  shall  tell  the  truth 
without  addition  or  diminution. 

Doctor,  Pray,  sir,  how  did  you  contract  tbia 
swelling  1 

Denn,  By  a  criticism. 

Doeior,  A  criticism!  that's  a  distemper  I  never 
read  of  in  Galen. 

Demn.  'Sdeath,  sir,  a  distemper!  It  is  no  distem- 
per«  but  a  noble  ait.  I  have  sat  fourteen  hours 
a*day  at  it;  and  are  yon  a  doctor  and  don't  know 
there's  a  communication  between  the  legt  and  the 
brain  t 

Doeicr»  What  made  you  ait  so  many  hours,  sir. 
Denn,  Cato,  sir. 

Doctor,   Sir,  I  speak  of  your  distemper;   what 
gave  you  this  tumour  1 
D^m,  Cato,  Cato,  Cato.* 

Old  Worn,  For  Qod's  sake,  doctor,  name  not  this 
evil  spirit ;  'tis  the  whole  cause  of  his  madness ; 
alas,  poor  master's  Just  felling  into  his  fits ! 

Mr,  Lmioi.    Fits!  Z 1  what  fits!    A  man 

may  well  have  swellings  In  his  legs  that  sits  writing 
fourteen  hours  in  a  day.  He  got  this  by  the  **  Re- 
narks." 

Doctor,  The  -  RemariLs!"  what  are  those  1 
Denn,  '8dealh2  have  you  never  read  my  **  Re- 
marks f     I  will  be  damned  if  this  dog  Lintot  ever 
published  my  advertisements. 

Mr.  Lintot,   Z !    I   published  advertisement 

apon  advertisement,  and  if  the  book  be  not  read 
it  is  none  of  my  fault,  but  his  that  made  it  By  G-*, 
as  much  has  been  done  for  the  book  as  could  be  done 
tot  any  book  in  Christendom. 

Doctor,  We  do  not  talk  of  books,  sir ;  I  fear  those 
are  the  fuel  that  feed  his  delirium ;  mention  them 
no  more.  You  do  very  ill  to  promote  this  discourse. 
I  desire  a  word  in  private  with  this  other  gentleman, 
who  seems  a  grave  and  sensible  man ;  I  suppose, 
air,  you  are  his  apothecary  t 
Gent,  Sir,  I'm  his  friend. 

Doctor.  I  doubt  it  not  What  regimen  have  you 
observed  since  he  has  been  under  your  care  t  You 
remember  I  suppose  the  passage  of  Celsus,  which 
aays  if  the  patient  on  the  third  day  have  an  interval, 
Duapend  the  medicaments  at  night  1  Let  fumlga* 
f  ions  be  used  to  corroborate  the  brain.  I  hope  you 
have  upon  no  account  promoted  sternutation  by  hel- 
lebore. 

Gent,  Sir,  no  such  matter;  you  utteriy  mlsuke. 
Doctor,  Mistake!  am  I  not  a  physician  1  and  shall 

an  apothecary  dispute  my  nostrums  1 ^You  may 

perhaps  have  filled  up  a  prescription  or  two  of  Rat* 
cliff'i  which  chanced  to  succeed,  and  with  that  very 
*  Reaurk*  od  Cato.  pabllihed  by  Mr.  Deaab  la  nit. 


prescription,  injudiciously  prescribed  to  dilFerent 
constitutions,  have  destroyed  a  multitude.  Phar» 
macopola  eomponat,  medictte  aolue  praeeribat,  says 
Celsus.  Fumigate  him,  I  say,  this  very  evening, 
while  he  is  relieved  by  an  interval. 

Denn,  *Sdeath,  sir,  my  friend  an  apothecary!  a 
base  mechanic !  He  who  like  myself  professes  the 
noblest  sciences  in  the  universe,  criticism  and  po- 
etry! Can  you  think  I  would  aubmit  my  writings 
to  the  Judgment  of  an  apothecary  1  By  the  immor- 
tals, he  himself  inserted  three  whole  paragrapha  in 
my  •« Remarks,"  had  a  hand  in  my  •' Public  Spirit;*' 
nay,  assisted  me  in  my  description  of  the  furies  and 
infernal  regions  in  my  '*  Appius." 

Mr,  lintot.  He  is  an  author;  you  mistake  the 
gentleman,  doctor;  he  has  been  an  author  these 
twenty  years,  to  his  bookseller's  knowledge  and  no 
man's  else. 

Demn,  Is  all  the  town  in  a  combination  1  Shall 
poetry  iall  to  the  ground  1  Must  our  reputation  be 
lost  to  all  foreign  countries  1  O  destruction !  perdi- 
tion !  Opera !  Opera  !*  As  poetry  once  raised  cities, 
BO  when  poetry  fiiils  cities  are  overturned  and  the 
world  is  no  more. 

Doctor,  He  raves,  he  raves ;  Mr.  Lintot*  I  pray  you 
pinion  down  his  arms  that  he  may  do  no  mischief. 

Denn,  O  I  am  sick,  sick  to  death ! 

Doctor,  That  is  a  good  symptom,  a  very  good 
symptom.  To  be  sick  to  death  (say  the  modem 
physicians)  is  an  eacellent  symptom.  When  a  pa- 
tient is  sensible  of  his  pain  'tis  half  a  cure.  Pray, 
sir,  of  what  are  you  sick  1 

Denn,  Of  everything,  of  everything ;  I  am  sick  of 
the  sentiments,  of  the  diction,  of  the  protasis,  of  the 
epitasis,  and  the  catastrophe*— Alas,  what  ia  become 
of  the  drama,  the  drama  1 

Old  Worn,  The  dram,  airl  Mr.  Lintot  drank  up 
all  the  gin  Just  now;  but  I'll  go  fetch  more  pre- 
sently. 

Denn,  O  shameful  want!  scandalous  omission! 
By  all  the  immortals,  here  is  no  per^eetia^  no  change 
of  fortune  in  the  tragedy !   Z         !  no  change  at  all  1 

Old  Worn,  Pray,  good  sir,  be  not  angry ;  I'll  fetch 
change. 

Doctor,  Hold  your  peace,  woaaan;  his  fit  In- 
creases ;  good  Mr.  Lintot,  hold  him. 

Mr,  Ltntet,  Plague  on't!  I  am  damnably  afraid 
they  are  in  the  right  of  it,  and  lie  is  mad  in  earnest. 
If  he  should  be  really  mad,  who  the  devil  will  buy 
the  «« Remarks  1"— [Hera  Mr.  Lintot  atmioked  Aw 
head,] 

Doctor,  Sir,  I  shall  order  you  the  cold  bath  to- 
morrow.-^ — Mr.  Lintot,  you  are  a  sensible  man ; 
pray  send  for  Mr.  Verdier's  servant,  and  as  you  are 
a  friend  to  the  patient  be  so  kind  aa  to  stay  this 
evening  while  he  is  cupped  on  the  head.  The  symp- 
toms of  his  madness  seem  to  be  desperate ;  for  Avi- 
cen  says  that  if  learning  be  mixed  with  a  brain  that 
is  not  of  a  contexture  fit  to  receive  it,  the  brain  fer- 
menta  till  it  be  totally  exhausted.  We  must  ersdi^ 
cate  these  undigested  ideas  out  of  the  perkmmmmt 
and  reduce  the  patient  to  a  competent  knowledge  of 
himself. 

Denn,  Caitifi,  atand  off!  unhand  me,  miscreanta  1 
Is  the  man  whose  whole  cndeavouza  are  to  bring  the 
town  to  reason,  madi  Is  the  man  who  settles 
poetry  on  the  basis  of  antiquity,  mad  1  Dares  any 
one  assert  there  is  a  periptetim  in  that  vile  piece  that's 
foisted  upon  the  town  for  a  dramatic  poem  1  That 
man  Is  mad,  the  town  is  mad,  the  world  is  mad. 
See  Longinus  in  my  right  hand,  and  Aristotle  in  my 
left ;  I  am  the  only  man  among  the  modems  that 

•.He  muM  a  trsstlM  proving  the  dceay  of  public  spirit  to 
proMrd  from  Ilsllsa  opvss. 
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acipport  them.  Am  I  to  be  assassinated  ;  and  shall 
a  bookseller  who  has  lived  upon  my  labours  take 
away  that  life  to  which  he  owes  his  support  1 

Gent,  By  your  leave,  gentlemen,  I  apprehend  you 
not.  I  must  not  see  my  friend  ill-treated ;  he  is  no 
more  affected  with  lunacy  than  myself:  I  am  also 
of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  peripeetia, — Sir,  by  the 
gravity  of  your  countenance  and  habit  I  should  per- 
ceive you  to  be  a  gpraduate  physician ;  but  by  your 
indecent  and  boisterous  treatment  of  this  man  of 
leiiming  I  perceive  you  are  a  violent  sort  of  a  person, 
I  am  loth  to  say  quack,  who,  rather  than  his  drugs 
should  lie  upon  bis  own  hands,  would  get  rid  of 
them  by  cramming  them  into  the  mouths  of  others  : 
the  gentleman  is  of  good  condition,  sound  intel- 
lectuals, and  unerring  judgment ;  I  beg  you  will  not 
oblige  me  to  resent  these  proceedings. 

These  were  all  the  words  that  passed  among  us  at 
this  time;  nor  was  there  need  for  more,  it  being 
necessary  we  should  make  use  of  force  in  the  cure 
of  my  patient. 

I  privately  whispered  the  old  woman  to  go  to  Mr. 
Verdier's  in  Long-acre,  with  orders  to  come  imme- 
diately with  cupping-glasses :  in  the  mean  time,  by 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Lintot,  we  locked  his  friend 
into  a  closet,  who,  it  is  plain  from  his  last  speech, 
was  likewise  touched  in  his  intellects ;  after  which 
we  bound  our  lunatic  hand  and  foot  down  to  the 
bedstead,  where  be  continued  in  violent  ravings  not- 
withstanding the  most  tender  expressions  we  could 
use  to  persuade  him  to  submit  to  the  operation,  till 
the  servant  of  Verdier  arrived.  He  had  no  sooner 
clapped  half  a  dozen  cupping-glasses  od  his  head  and 
behind  his  ears  but  the  gentleman  above  mentioned, 
bursting  open  the  closet,  ran  furiously  upon  us,  cut 
Mr.  Dennis's  bandages,  and  let  drive  at  us  with  a 
vast  folio,  which  sorely  bruised  the  shin  of  Mr.  Lin- 
tot ;  Mr.  John  Dennis  also,  starting  up  with  the  cup- 
ping-glasses on  his  head,  seiied  another  folio,  and 
with  the  same  dangerously  wounded  me  in  the  skull, 
just  above  my  right  temple.  The  truth  of  this  fact 
Mr.  Verdier 'a  servant  is  ready  to  attest  upon  oath, 
who,  taking  an  exact  survey  of  the  volumes,  found 
that  which  wounded  my  head  to  be  Gruterus's 
"LampasCritica;"  and  that  which  broke  Mr.  Lintot's 
shin  was  Scaliger's  **  Poetics.'*  After  this  Mr.  John 
Dennis,  strengthened  at  once  by  rage  and  madness, 
matched  up  a  peruke- block  that  stood  by  the  bed- 
side, and  wielded  it  round  in  so  furious  a  manner 
that  he  broke  three  of  the  cujtping-glasses  from  the 
crown  of  his  head,  so  that  much  blood  trickled  down 

his  visage. He  looked  so  ghastly,  and  his  passion 

was  grown  to  such  a  prodigious  height,  that  myself, 
Mr.  LintoU  and  Mr.  Verdier's  servant  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  room  in  all  the  expedition  imaginable. 

I  took  Mr.  Lintot  home  with  me,  in  order  to  have 
our  wounds  dressed,  and  laid  hold  of  that  opportu- 
nity of  entering  into  discourse  with  him  about  the 
madness  of  this  person,  of  whom  he  gave  me  the 
following  remarkable  relation : 

That  on  the  17th  of  May,  1712,  between  the  hours 
of  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  Mr.  John  Dennis 
entered  into  his  shop,  and  opening  one  of  the  volumes 
of  the  Spectator,  in  the  large  paper,  did  suddenly, 
without  the  least  provocation,  tear  out  that  of  No. 
— ,  where  the  author  treats  of  poetical  justice,  and 
cast  it  into  the  street.  That  the  said  Mr.  John  Dennis, 
on  the  27th  of  March,  1712,  finding  on  the  said  Mr. 
Liutot's  counter  a  book  called  an  "  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism,'* just  then  published,  he  read  a  page  or  two 
with  much  frowning,  till,  coming  to  these  two  linesi 

•*  Some  have  at  first  for  wits,  then  poet*,  pan'd, 
Turn  d  criticn  next,  aorl  proved  plain  fools  at  last**— 


he  flung  down  the  book  in  a  terrible  fury,  and  cried 
out,  "  by  G — d  he  means  me." 

That,  being  in  his  company  on  a  certain  time, 
when  Shafespeare  was  mentioned  as  of  a  contrary 
opinion  to  Mr.  Dennis,  he  swore  the  said  Shake- 
speare  was  a  rascal,  with  other  defamatory  expres- 
sions, which  gave  Mr.  Lintot  a  very  ill  opinion  of 
the  taid  Shakspeare. 

That,  about  two  months  since,  be  came  again  into 
the  shop,  and  cast  several  suspicious  looks  cm  a  gen- 
tleman that  stood  by  him,  after  which  he  dcsiivd 
some  information  concerning  that  person.  He  via 
no  sooner  acquainted  that  the  gentleman  vraa  a  nevr 
author,  and  that  his  first  piece  was  to  be  publishrd 
in  a  few  days,  but  he  drew  his  sword  upon  him,  ssd, 
had  not  my  servant  luckily  caught  him  by  the  alecte. 
I  might  have  lost  one  author  upon  the  apot,  aud 
another  the  next  sessions. 

Upon  recollecting  all  these  circumstancea,  Mr. 
Lintot  was  entirely  of  opinion  that  he  had  been  mad 
for  some  time ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  whole  nam- 
tive  must  sufficiently  convince  the  world  of  the  ex- 
cess of  his  freniy.  It  now  remains  that  I  give  the 
reasons  which  obliged  me,  in  my  ovm  -vindication,  to 
publish  the  whole  unfortunate  transaction. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  John  Dennia  had  industri* 
ously  caused  to  be  reported  that  I  entered  into  his 
room  vi  et  armia,  either  out  of  a  design  to  deprive 
him  of  his  life,  or  of  a  new  play  called  **  Coriolanus,'* 
which  he  has  had  ready  for  the  stage  these  foiar 
years. 

Secondly,  he  has  given  out,  about  Fleet-street  ind 
the  Temple,  that  I  was  an  accomplice  with  his  bock- 
seller,  who  visited  him  with  intent  to  take  a^nt 
divers  valuable  manuscripts,  without  paying  him 
copy-money. 

Thirdly,  he  told  others  that  I  am  no  graduate 
physician,  and  that  he  had  seen  me  upon  a  mounte- 
bank stage  in  Moorfields,  when  he  had  lodgings  in 
the  College  there. 

Fourthly,  knowing  that  I  had  much  practice  in 
the  city,  he  reported  at  the  Uoyal  Exchange,  Ctntom- 
house,  and  other  places  adjacent,  that  I  was  a  fore^ 
spy,  employed  by  the  French  king  to  convey  bin 
into  France  ;  that  i  bound  him  hand  and  foot ;  asd 
that,  if  his  friend  had  not  burat  from  his  eonfiee- 
ment  to  his  relief,  he  had  been  at  this  hour  in  the 
bastiie. 

All  which  several  assertions  of  his  are  so  very  ex- 
travagant, as  well  as  inconsistent,  that  I  appeal  to  a'i 
mankind  whether  this  person  be  not  out  of  his  ttnsts. 
1  shall  not  decline  giving  and  producing  fixrtJher 
proofs  of  this  truth  in  open  court,  if  he  drives  tb^ 
matter  so  far.  In  the  mean  time  I  heartily  fbrgiTe 
him,  and  pray  that  the  Lord  mav  restore  him  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  understanding :  ^o  wisheth,  a^ 
becometn  a  christian,  Robert  Norris,  M.D. 

Flrom  my  hoiue  on  Snow-hill.  July  the  SOth.  17 IS. 

God  save  the  queen. 
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BARBAROUS 

REVENGE  BY  POISON, 

ON   THE    BODY   OF   MR.  EDMUND    CUBLL.    BOOS. 

SELLER  i*  WITH  A  FAITHFUL  COPY  OF  HIS 

LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT. 

PubUsbed  by  an  eye-vtbM«. 


History  furnishes  us  vnth  examples  of  many  satj. 

ricai  authors,  who  have  fallen  sacrifices  to  reveikrr, 

•  The  memory',  of  Edmimd  Curll  has 
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but  not  of  %ny  booktellera,  that  I  know  of,  eieept 
the  unfortunate  subject  of  the  following  paper ;  I 
mean  Mr.  Ednuud  Curll,  at  the  Bible  and  Dial  hi 
Fleet-ttreet,  who  was  yesterday  poi»on^  by  Mr. 
Pope,  after  having  lived  many  years  an  instance  of 
the  mild  temper  of  the  British  nation. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  said  Mr.  Edmund 
Curll,  on  Monday  the  26th  instant,  published  a  sati* 
rical  piece,  entitled  **  Court  Poems,"  in  the  prefiice 
whereof  they  were  attributed  to  a  lady  of  quality, 
Mr.  Pope,  or  Mr.  Gay ;  by  which  indiscreet  method 
though  he  had  escaped  one  revenge,  there  were  still 
two  behind  in  rcser^-e. 

Now  on  the  Wednesday  ensuing,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  eleven,  Mr.  Lintot,  a  neighbour^ 
ing  bookseller,  desired  a  conference  with  Mr.  Curll 
about  settling  a  title-page,  inviting  him  at  the  same 
time  to  take  a  whet  together.  Mr.  Pope,  who  is  not 
the  only  instance  how  persons  of  bright  parts  may 
be  carried  away  by  the  instigation  of  the  devil,  found 
means  to  convey  himself  into  the  same  room,  under 
pretence  of  business  with  Mr.  Lintot,  who  it  seems, 
ifl  the  printer  of  his  Homer.  This  gentleman,  with  a 
seeming  coolness,  reprimanded  Mr.  Curll  for  wrong- 
fully ascribing  to  him  the  aforesaid  poems :  he  ex- 
cused  himself  by  declaring  that  one  of  his  authors 
(Mr.  Oldmixon  by  name)  gave  the  copies  to  the 
press,  and  wrote  the  preface.  Upon  this  Mr.  Pope, 
being  to  all  appearance  reconciled,  very  civilly  drank  a 
glass  of  sack  to  Mr.  Curll,  which  he  as  civilly  pledged  ; 
and  though  the  liquor  in  colour  and  taste  differed 
nut  from  common  sack,  yet  it  was  plain,  by  the 
pangs  this  unhappy  stationer  felt  soon  after,  that 
some  poisonous  .drug  had  been  secretly  infused 
therein. 

About  eleven  o'clock  he  went  home,  where  bis 
wrife,  observing  bis  .colour  change,  said,  **  Are  you 
not  sick,  my  dear  1**  He  replied,  *' Bloody  sick;'* 
and  incontinently  fell  a-vomiting  and  straining  In  an 
uncommon  and  unnatural  manner,  the  contents  of 
his  vomiting  being  as  green  as  grass.  His  wife  had 
been  Just  reading  a  book  of  her  husband's  printing 
concerning  Jane  Wenham,  the  fcmous  witch  of 
Hertford,  and  her  mind  misgave  her  that  he  was 
bewitched ;  but  he  soon  let  h^  know  that  he  sus- 
pected poison,  and  recounted  to  her,  between  the 
intervals  of  his  yawning*  and  retchings,  every  cir- 
cumstance of  his  interview  with  Mr.  Pope. 

Mr.  Lintot,  in  the  mean  time  coming  in,  was  ex* 
tremely  alfrighted  at  the  sudden  alteration  he  ob- 
served in  him :  **  Brother  Curll,"  says  he,  *'  I  fear 
you  have  got  the  vomiting  distemper,  which  I  have 
heard  kills  in  half  an  hour.  This  comes  from  your 
not  following  my  advice,  to  drink  old  hock  in  a 
morning  as  1  do,  and  abstain  from  sack."  Mr.  Curll 
replied,  in  a  moving  tone,  **  Your  author's  sack  I 
fear  has  done  my  business." — **  Z**ds,"  says  Mr. 
L.intot,  **  my  author ! — Why  did  not  you  drink  old 
hockt"  Notwithstanding  which  rough  remon- 
strance be  did  in  the  most  ftiendly  manner  press  him 
to  take  warm  water ;  but  Mr.  Curll  did  with  great 
obstinacy  refuse  it;  wliich  made  Mr.  Lintot  infer 
that  he  chose  to  die  as  thinking  to  recover  greater 
damages. 

All  this  time  the  symptoms  increased  violently, 
-with  acute  pains  in  the  lower  belly.  **  Brother 
Lintot,"  says  he,  **  I  perceive  my  last  hour  ap> 
jiroachiug;  do  me  the  friendly  office  to  call  my  part- 

axMtsrity  with  «Q  obloquy  be  littls  Jew  if  fid.  Wbalovtr  w«t« 
1ti«  demertti  aa  a  boelueltor.  Ih«]r  wer»  uiiply  atooed  for  by 
liU  indrfktignblc  induatry  la  preMrviug  our  nalioiial  raoiaim. 
Tiior  did  h«  publlah  a  alible  voloiiM,  Imt  what,  amldat  a  pro- 
tfiialoQ  or  bate  mvt'd,  eoolalaad  aoma  preeiotta  on,  mism  vala- 

gmbU  raUquei,  which  futuni  oulUcton  ooold  aowhm  slas  hava 

Couod. 


ner,  Mr.  Pemberton,  that  we  nay  settle  our  worldly 
affairs."  Mr.  Lintot,  like  a  kind  neighbour,  was 
hastening  out  of  the  room,  while  Mr.  Curll  raved 
aloud  in  this  manner :  **  If  I  aurvive  this  I  will  be 
revenged  on  Tonson ;  it  was  be  first  detected  me  aa 
the  printer  of  these  poems,  and  I  will  reprint  these 
very  poems  in  his  name."  His  wife  admonished 
him  not  to  think  of  revenge,  but  to  take  care  of  his 
stock  and  his  soul;  and  in  the  same  instant  Mr. 
Lintot,  whose  goodness  can  never  be  enough  ap- 
plauded, returned  with  Mr.  Pemberton.  After 
some  tears  Jointly  shed  by  these  humane  bookseUers, 
Mr.  Curll  being,  as  he  said,  in  his  perfect  senses, 
though  in  great  bodily  pain,  immediately  proceeded 
to  make  a  verbal  will,  Mrs.  Curll  having  first  put  on 
his  nightcap,  in  the  following  manner  ;— 

**  Gbntlbmbw,  in  the  first  place  1  do  sincerely  praj 
forgiveness  for  Uiose  indirect  methods  I  have  pur- 
sued in  inventing  new  titles  to  old  books,  putting 
author's  names  to  things  they  never  saw,  publishing 
private  quarrels  for  public  entertainment ;  all  which 
1  hope  will  be  pardoned,  as  being  done  to  get  an 
honest  livelihood. 

**  I  do  also  heartily  beg  pardon  of  all  persons  of 
honour,  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  gentry,  bur- 
gesses, and  commonalty,  to  whose  abuse  I  have  any 
or  every  way  contributed  by  my  publications  ;  par- 
ticularly I  hope  it  will  be  considered  that,  if  I  have 
vilified  his  grace  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  I  have 
likewise  aspersed  the  late  duke  of  Ormond ;  if  I 
have  abused  the  honourable  Mr.  Walpole,  T  have 
also  libelled  the  lord  Bolingbroke ;  so  that  I  have 
preserved  that  equality  and  impartiality  which  be- 
come* an  honest  man  in  times  of  faction  and 
division. 

**  I  call  my  conscience  to  witness  that  many  of 
these  things  which  may  seem  malicious  were  done 
out  of  charity;  I  having  made  it  wholly  my  busincM 
to  print  for  poor  disconsolate  authors,  whom  all 
other  booksellers  refuse.  Only  God  bless  sir 
Richard  Blaekmore  I  you  know  he  takes  no  copy- 
monev. 

**  Ihe  second  collection  of  poems,  which  I  ground- 
lessly  called  Mr.  Prior's,  will  sell  for  nothing,  and 
has  not  yet  paid  the  charge  of  the  advertisements 
which  I  was  obliged  to  publish  against  him  :  there- 
fore you  may  a^  well  suppress  the  edition,  and  beg 
that  gentleman's  psrdon  in  the  name  of  a  dying 
christian. 

**  The  French  Cato,  with  the  criticisms  showing 
how  superior  it  is  to  Mr.  Addison's  (which  I  wickedly 
ascribed  to  madame  Dacier),  may  be  suppressed  at  a 
reasonable  rate,  being  damnably  translated. 

**  I  protest  I  have  no  animosity  to  Mr.  Rowe» 
having  printed  part  of  '  Callipoedia,'  and  an  incorrect 
edition  of  his  poems,  without  his  leave,  in  quarto. 
Mr.  Gildon's  'Rehearsal,  or  Bays  the  Younger,* did 
more  harm  to  me  than  to  Mr.  Rowe,  though,  upon 
the  faith  of  an  honest  man,  I  paid  him  double  for 
abusing  both  him  and  Mr.  Po|>e. 

**  Heaven  pardon  me  for  publishing  the  *  Trials 
of  Sodomy'  In  an  Elievir  letter !  but  1  humbly  hope 
my  printing  sir  Richard  Blsckmore's  Essays  will 
atone  for  them.  I  beg  that  you  will  take  what  re- 
mains of  these  last  (which  is  near  the  whole  im- 
pression, presents  excepted),  and  let  my  poor  widow 
have  in  exchange  the  sole  property  of  the  copy  of 
Madame  Mascranny." 

[Htre  Mr.  Pemberton  swISMiylsif,  sntf  would  6y 
no  wtoana  eonseni  to  tkiB  artieio,  obo%ii  wkiek  <eMi# 
diipuio  miff  hi  kavoanaen  tmboeommff  a  dyim^  perton, 
if  Mr,  Lintot  had  not  mUrpoted^  and  Mr.  Curll 
vomiUdJ] 
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[What  this  poor  unfortunate  man  tpoke  afterward 
was  so  indistinct,  and  in  such  broken  accents  (being 
perpetually  interrupted  by  Tomitings),  that  the  reader 
is  entreated  to  excuse  the  confusion  and  imperfection 
of  this  atcount.] 

««  Dear  Mr.  Pemberton,  I  beg  you  to  beware  of 
the  indictment  at  Hicks's-hall  for  publishing  Bo- 
Chester's  bawdy  poems ;  that  copy  wUl  otherwise  be 
my  best  legacy  to  my  dear  wife  and  helpless  child. 

**  The  case  of  impotence  was  my  best  support  all 
the  last  long  Tacation." 

[Jn  thit  latt  ptMTtiffraph  Mr.  Curll's  voic€  ffrew  more 
Jree  ;/or  hia  vomitmgt  abated  vpon  hie  d^fectionet  and 
he  tpoke  whatfoUoweJrom  hie  cloee-^tool,] 

**  For  the  copies  of  *  Noblemen's  and  Bishops*  Last 
Wills  and  Testaments/  I  solemnly  declare  I  printed 
them  not  with  any  purpose  of  defamation,  but  merely 
as  I  thought  those  copies  lawfully  purchased  from 
Doctors'-commons  at  one  shilling  a-piece.  Our 
trade  in  wills  turning  to  small  account,  we  may 
diyide  them  blindfold. 

*•  For  •  Mr.  Mainwaring's  Life'  I  ask  Mrs.  Old- 
field's  pardon;  neither  his  nor  my  lord  Halifax's 
lives,  though  they  were  of  service  to  their  country, 
were  of  anv  to  me  ;  but  I  was  resolved,  since  I  could 
not  print  their  works  while  they  lived,  to  print  their 
lives  after  they  were  dead." 

While  he  was  speaking  these  words  Mr.  Oldmixon 
entered.  **  Ah  I  Mr.  Oldmixon,"  said  poor  Mr. 
Curll,  **  to  what  a  condition  have  your  works  re- 
duced me !  I  die  a  martyr  to  that  unlucky  preface. 
However,  in  these  my  last  moments  I  will  be  just 
to  all  men ;  you  shall  have  your  third  share  of  the 
*  Court  Poems,'  as  was  stipulated.  When  I  am 
dead  where  will  you  find  another  bookseller  1  Your 
'  Protestant  Packet '  might  have  supported  you  had 
you  writ  a  little  less  scurrilously ;  there  is  a  mean 
in  all  things." 

Here  Mr.  Lintot  interrupted,  **  Why  not  find 
another  bookseller,  brother  Curllt"  and  then  took 
Mr.  Oldmixon  aside  and  whispered  him  :  **  Sir,  as 
soon  as  Curll  is  dead  I  shall  be  glad  to  talk  with  you 
over  a  pint  at  the  Devil." 

Mr.  Curll,  now  turning  to  Mr.  PembBrton,  told 
him  he  had  several  taking  title-pages,  th^  only 
wanted  treatises  to  be  wrote  to  them,  and  earnestly 
desired  that  when  they  were  written  his  heirs  might 
have  some  share  of  the  profit  of  them. 

After  he  had  said  this  he  fell  Into  horrible  gripings, 
upon  which  Mr.  Lintot  advised  him  to  repeat  the 
Lord's-prayer.  He  desired  his  wife  to  step  into  the 
shop  for  a  common-prayer-book,  and  read  it  by  the 
help  of  a  candle  without  hesitation.  He  dosed  the 
book,  fetched  a  groan,  and  recommended  to  Mrs. 
Curll  to  give  forty  shillings  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Dunstan's,  and  a  vreek's  wages  advance  to 
each  of  his  gentlemen-authors,  with  some  small 
gratuity  in  particular  to  Mrs.  Centlivre. 

The  poor  man  continued  for  some  hours  with  all 
his  disconsolate  family  about  him  in  tears,  expecting 
his  final  dissolution ;  when  of  a  sudden  he  was  sur- 
prisingly relieved  by  a  plentiful  fetid  stool,  which 
obliged  them  all  to  retire  out  of  the  room.  Not- 
withstanding, it  is  Judged  by  sir  Richard  Blackmore 
that  the  poison  is  stiU  latent  in  his  body,  and  will 
infallibly  destroy  him  by  slow  degrees  in  less  than 
a  month.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  other  enemies  of 
this  wretched  stationer  will  not  further  pursue  their 
revenge,  or  shorten  this  short  period  of  his  miserable 
life. 
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Tbb  public  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
of  Mr.  Curll's  empoisonment,  by  a  fiithiel  tho^ 
unpolite  historian  of  Grub-street.  I  am  but  the  cos* 
tinner  of  his  history ;  yet  I  hope  a  due  distinctton 
will  be  made  between  an  undignified  scribbler  of  & 
sheet  and  a  half,  and  the  author  of  a  thncpeim} 
stitched  book,  like  myself. 

•'Wit,"  says  sir  Richard  Blackmore,  [Emn, 
vol.  ii.]  **  proceeds  from  a  concurrence  of  nf^ 
and  exalted  ferments,  and  an  influence  of  iciml 
spirits  rectified  and  refined  to  a  degree  of  puritr.*' 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  ingesiSoua  pexticlet  nt 
with  the  vital  liquor,  they  produce  an  abstrwtifls  U 
the  rational  part  of  the  soul,  which  we  codudobI; 
call  madness.  The  verity  of  this  hypothesis  b  jsiti- 
fied  by  the  symptoms  with  which  the  unfoituitfte 
Emuud  Curll,  Ixwkseller,  has  been  affiicted  <itr 
since  his  swallowing  the  poison  at  the  8wa&  tsnn 
in  Fleet-street.  For  though  the  neck  of  his  nuau 
which  carries  up  the  animal  spirits  to  the  hes4,  a  d 
an  extraordinary  length,  yet  the  said  animal  rpvia 
rise  muddy,  being  contaminated  with  the  inflsmm* 
ble  particles  of  this  uncommon  poison* 

The  symptoms  of  his  departure  from  bis  csoat 
temper  of  mind  were  at  first  only  speaking  ctTiUjr  '• 
his  customers,  singeing  a  pig  with  a  new  pwtburt 
libel,  and  refusing  two-and-ninepeaoe  lor  air  Sicbi4 
Blackmore's  Essays. 

As  the  poor  man's  firensy  increased,  he  btfia  u 
void  his  excrements  in  his  bed*  read  BocbeStar'i 
bawdy  poems  to  his  wife,  gave  Oldmixon  a  ilap« 
the  chops,  and  would  have  kissed  Mr.  Pembntu&'i 
a —  by  violence. 

But  at  last  he  came  to  such  a  pass  that  he  voe^ 
dine  upon  nothing  but  copper-plates,  took  a  djtfff 
for  a  whipped  syllabub,  and  made  Mr.  Liatst  ni» 
suppository  for  a  radish  with  bread  and  batter. 

We  leave  it  to  every  tender  wife  to  imagise  Wv 
sorely  all  this  afflicted  poor  Mrs.  Curll :  at  Bntib 
privately  put  a  bill  into  several  churches,  destrinf  (^ 
prayers  of  the  congregation  for  a  wretched  stsass«. 
distempered  in  mind.  But  when  she  was  ssdly  c«> 
vinced  that  his  misfortune  vas  public  to  sli  t^ 
world,  she  writ  the  following  letter  to  her  g««^ 
neighbour  Mr.  Lintot* 

A  true  copy  of  Mrs*  Coux's  letter  to  Mr. 

Lintot. 

"  Worthy  Mb.  Limtot, 

**  Tou  and  all  the  neighbours  know  too  vefl  th« 
freniy  with  which  my  poor  man  is  -visited.  I  cr^ "^ 
perceived  he  was  out  of  himself  till  that  melascbv!; 
day  that  he  thought  he  was  poisoned  in  a  gUa  ^ 
sack ;  upon  this  he  ran  vomiting  all  over  the  bo^r. 
nay,  in  the  new-washed  dining-room.  Alst !  thH  >^ 
the  greatest  adversity  that  ever  befel  my  poor  an. 
since  he  lost  one  testicle  at  school  by  the  bite  «f  * 
black  boar.  Good  Lord  \  if  he  should  die.  ^"^ 
should  I  dispose  of  the  stockl  unless  Mr.  Fenibtni^ 
or  you  would  help  a  distressed  widow ;  fet  &^ 
knows,  he  never  pubUsbed  any  bo<^  that  h^ 
above  a  week,  so  that,  if  he  wanted  dally  books.  *« 
wanted  daily  bread.  I  can  write  no  more,  for  I  bnr 
the  rap  of  Mr.  CuriPs  ivory-hcsded  cane  spos  *^* 
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counter. — ^Pr&y  recommend  me  to  your  pMtry-cook, 
who  fumitbet  you  yearly  with  tarta  in  exchange  for 
your  paper,  for  Mr.  Curll  has  disobliged  oiira  aince 
kit  fit!  came  upon  him ; — ^before  that,  we  generally 
lifed  upon  baked  meats. — He  is  coming  in,  and  I 
have  but  just  time  to  put  his  son  out  of  the  way,  for 
fear  of  mischief:  so,  wishing  you  a  merry  Easter,  I 
remain  your  most  humble  servant, 

•«  C.  CUBLL. 

**  p.  S.  As  to  the  report  of  my  poor  husband's 
stealing  o'  calf,  it  is  really  groundless,  for  he  always 
biodfl  in  sheep.** 

But  return  we  to  Mr.  Curll,  who  all  Wednesday 
continued  outrageously  mad.  On  Thursday  he  had 
a  lucid  interral,  that  enabled  him  to  send  a  general 
summons  to  all  his  authors.  There  waa  but  one  por- 
ter who  could  perform  this  office,  to  whom  he  gare 
the  following  bill  of  directions,  where  to  find  them. 
This  bill,  togetherwith  Mra.Curirs  original  letter,  Ue 
at  Mr.  Lintot's  shop,  to  be  perused  by  tlie  curious. 
Instructions  to  a  Porter  how  to  find  Mr.  Cusll's 

Authors. 

**  At  a  tallow-chandler's  in  Petty  France,  half  way 
under  the  blind  arch,  ask  for  the  historian. 

At  the  Bedstead  and  Bolster,  a  music- house  in 
Moorfields,  two  translators  in  a  bed  together. 

At  the  Hercules  and  Still  in  Vinegxur-yard,  a 
schoolmaster  with  carbuncles  on  his  nose. 

At  a  blacksmith's  shop  in  the  Frier's,  a  pindaric 
writer  in  red  stockings. 

In  the  calender-mill  room  at  Exeter  Change,  a 
composer  of  meditations. 

Ac  the  Three  Tobacco-pipes  in  Dog  and  Bitch 
yard,  one  that  has  been  a  parson  ;  he  wears  a  blue 
ciimblet  coat,  trimmed  with  black  ;  my  best  writer 
against  revealed  religion. 

At  Mr.  Summers,  a  thief- catcher's  in  Lewkner's- 
laiie,  the  man  who  wrote  against  the  impiety  of  Mr. 
Kowc*s  plays. 

At  the  Farthing-pie-house  in  Tooting-fields,  the 
^  oung  man  who  is  writing  my  new  pastorals. 

At  the  laundress's,  at  the  Hole  in  the  Wall  in  Cur- 
fiitor's-alley,  up  three  pair  of  stairs,  the  author  uf  my 
Church  History ; — if  bis  flux  be  over — ^you  may  also 
■peak  to  the  gentleman  who  lies  by  him  in  the  flock- 
bod,  my  index-maker. 

The  cook's  wife  [Mrs.  Centlivre]  in  Buckingham- 
eourt ;  bid  her  bring  along  with  her  the  similes  that 
^vere  lent  her  for  her  next  new  play. 

Call  at  Budge-row  for  the  gentleman  you  used  to 
f^o  to  in  the  cockloft ;  1  have  taken  away  the  ladder, 
l>ut  his  landlady  has  it  in  keepin§» 

I  don't  much  care  if  yon  ask  at  the  Mint  for  the 
old  beetled-browed  critic  [Dennisl,  and  the  purblind 
l>oet  at  the  alley  over  against  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn. 
13  ut  this  as  you  have  time." 

All  these  gentlemen  appeared  at  the  hour  appointed 
ill  Mr.  Curll's  dining-room,  two  excepted;  one  of 
^vhom  was  the  gentleman  in  the  cockloft,  his  land- 
lady being  out  of  the  way,  and  the  Gradusad  JVir- 
#MUf«um  taken  down ;  the  other  happened  to  be  too 
oiusely  watched  by  the  bailift. 

They  no  sooner  entered  the  room  but  all  of  them 
f«howed  in  their  behaviour  some  suspicion  of  each 
other ;  some  turning  away  their  heads  with  an  air  of 
oontempt ;  others  squinting  with  a  leer,  that  showed 
a.t  once  fear  and  indignation ;  each  with  a  haggard 
abstracted  mien,  the  lively  picture  of  scorn,  solitude, 
and  short  commons.  So  when  a  keeper  feeds  bis 
hungry  charge  of  vultures,  panthers,  and  of  Libyan 
leopards,  each  eyes  his  fellow  with  a  fiery  glare :  high 
liung,  the  bloody  liver  tempts  their  maw.  Or  as  a 
housewife  stands  before  her  pales,  surrounded  by  her 
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geese;  they  fight,  they  hiss,  they  cackle,  beat  their 
wings,  and  down  is  scattered  as  the  winter's  snow, 
for  a  poor  grain  of  oat,  or  tare,  or  barley.  Such  looks 
shot  through  the  room  transverse,  oblique,  direct; 
such  wss  the  stir  and  din,  till  Curll  thua  spoke  (but 
without  rising  from  his  close-stool) : — 

**  Whores  and  authors  must  be  paid  beforehand 
to  put  them  in  good  humour ;  therefore,  here  is  half- 
a-crown  a-piece  for  you  to  drink  your  own  healths, 
and  confusion  to  Mr.  Addison  and  all  other  success- 
ful writers. 

**Ah,  gentlemen!  what  have  I  not  done,  what 
have  I  not  suffered,  rather  than  the  world  should  be 
deprived  of  your  lucubrations!  I  have  taken  invo- 
luntary purges,  I  have  been  vomited,  three  times 
have  I  been  caned,  once  was  I  hnnted,  twice  was  my 
head  broke  by  a  grenadier,  twice  was  I  tossed  in  ■ 
blanket ;  I  have  had  boxes  on  the  ear,  slaps  on  the 
chaps ;  I  have  been  frighted,  pumped,  kicked,  slan- 
dered and  beshitten. 1  hope,  gentlemen,  you  are 

all  convinced  that  this  author  of  Mr.  Lintot*s  could 
mean  nothing  ehw  but  starving  you  by  poisoning 
me.  It  remains  for  us  to  consult  the  best  and  speed!* 
est  method  of  revenge." 

He  had  scarce  done  speaking  but  the  historian 
proposed  a  histonr  of  his  life.  The  Exeter-change 
gentleman  was  for  penning  articles  of  his  faith. 
Some  prettv  smart  pindaric,  says  the  red-stocking 
poet,  would  efTectually  do  his  business.  But  the 
index-maker  said  there  was  nothing  like  an  index  to 
his  Homer. 

Alter  several  debates,  they  came  to  the  following 
resolutions : — 

**  Resolved,  That  every  member  of  thb  society, 
according  to  his  several  abilities,  shall  contribute 
some  way  or  other  to  the  defamation  of  Mr.  Pope. 

•*  Resolved,  That  towards  the  libelling  of  the  said 
Pope,  there  be  a  sum  emploved  not  exceeding  six 
pounds  sixteen  shillings  and  ninepence  (not  in- 
cluding advertisements). 

"Resolved,  That  Mr.  Dennis  make  an  affidavit 
before  Mr.  Justice  TuUy,  that  in  Mr.  Pope's  Homer 
there  are  several  passages  contrary  to  the  established 
rules  of  our  sublime. 

"Resolved,  That  he  has  on  purpose,  in  several 
passages,  perverted  the  true  ancient  heathen  sense  of 
Homer,  for  the  more  efiectual  propagation  of  the 
popish  religion. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  printing  of  Homer's  battles 
at  this  juncture  has  been  the  occasion  of  all  the  dis- 
turbances of  this  kingdom. 

"  Ordered,  That  Mr.  Bamivelt*  be  invited  to  be  a 
member  of  this  society  in  order  to  make  further  dis- 
coveries. 

"  Resolved,  That  a  number  of  effective  erratat  be 
raised  out  of  Pope's  Homer  (not  exceeding  1746), 
and  that  ever}'  gentleman  who  shall  send  in  one 
error,  for  his  encouragement  riiall  have  the  whole 
works  of  the  society  graHs* 

**  Resolved,  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  shillings 
sud  sixpence  be  distributed  among  the  members  of 
the  society  for  coffee  and  tobacco,  in  order  to  enable 
them  the  more  effectually  to  defome  him  in  coffee- 
houses. 

"  Resolved,  That  toward  the  further  lessening  the 
character  of  the  said  Pope,  some  persons  be  deputed 
to  sbose  him  at  ladies'  tea-tables,  and  that,  in  con- 
sideration our  authors  are  nut  well  dressed  enough, 
Mr.  C — y  and  Mr.  Ke — I  be  deputed  for  that  ser- 

>ice. 

• 
•  The"  Key  tu the  Lork."  a  nin|ihtel  written  by  Mr.  Pope,  in 
which  the  "  Rape  of  the  I^ock    waa  with  vreai  Mlennltf  provt^ 
to  be  a  |ioHtical  libel   waa  publiahcd  in  th«  nssM  orbdia* 
Daraiveltt  ayolhecar> . 
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«  BetoWed,  That  a  ballftd  be  madt  agabift  Mr. 
Fope,  and  that  Mr.  Oldmizon,  Mr.  Giklon,*  and 
Mn.  CentliTre^  do  prepare  and  bring  in  the  same. 

**  ReBoWed,  That  abore  all  tome  effectual  ways 
and  meant  be  found  to  increase  the  joint  ■lock  of 
the  reputation  of  thia  society,  which  at  present  is 
exceedingly  low,  and  to  giYe  their  works  the  greater 
currency,  whether  by  raising  the  denomination  of 
the  said  works  by  counterfeit  title-pages,  or  miming 
a  greater  quantity  of  the  fine  metal  of  other  authors 
with  the  alloT  of  this  society. 

**  Besolvea,  That  no  member  of  this  society  for 
the  future  mix  stout  in  bis  ale  in  a  morning,  and 
that  Mr.  B—  remoTe  from  the  Hercules  and  Still. 

'*  Besolred*  That  all  our  members  (except  the 
cook's  wife)  be  provided  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  the  iriTiiying  drops,  or  Byfield's  sal  rolatile. 

**  BesolTod,  That  sir  Richard  Blackmore^  be  ap- 
pointed to  endow  this  society  with  a  large  quantity 
of  regular  and  exalted  fermentB,  in  order  to  enliTen 
their  cold  sentiments  (being  his  true  receipt  to  make 
wits)." 

These  resolutions  being  taken,  the  assembly  was 
ready  to  break  up,  but  they  took  so  near  a  part  in 
Mr.  CurU's  afflictions,  that  none  of  them  could  leave 
him  without  giving  him  some  advice  to  reinstate  him 
in  his  health* 

Mr.  Gildon  was  of  opinion,  that  in  order  to  drive 
a  pope  out  of  his  belly,  he  should  get  the  mummy 
of  some  deceased  moderator  of  the  general  assembly 
in  Scotland,  to  be  taken  inwardly,  as  an  effectual 
antidote  against  antichriat;  but  Mr.  Oldmixon  did 
conceive  that  the  liver  of  the  person  who  f^i«p^«i»- 
tered  the  poison,  boiled  in  broth,  would  be  a  more 
certain  cure. 

While  the  company  were  expecting  the  thanks  of 
Mr.  Curll  for  these  demonstrations  of  their  seal,  a 
whole  pile  of  sir  Biehard's  £ssays  on  a  sudden  fell 
on  his  head ;  the  shock  of  which  in  an  instant 
brought  back  his  delirium.  He  immediately  rose 
up,  overturned  the  close-stool,  and  beshit  the  Rssays 
(which  may  probably  occasion  a  second  edition)  ; 
then,  without  putting  up  his  breeches,  in  a  most 
furious  tone  he  thus  broke  out  to  bis  books,  which 
his  distempered  imagination  represented  to  him  as 
alive,  coming  down  from  their  shelves,  fluttering 
their  leaves  and  flapping  their  covers  at  him  : — 

"  Now  G— d  damn  all  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos!  ungrateful  varlets  that  you  are,  who 
have  so  long  taken  up  my  house  without  paying  for 
your  lodging!  Are  you  not  a  beggarly  brood  of  fum- 
bling journeymen,  bom  in  garrets  among  lice  and 
cobwebs,  nursed  up  on  grey  peas,  bullock's  liver, 
and  porter's  ale  1  Was  not  the  first  light  you  saw 
the  farthing  candle  I  paid  for  !  Did  you  not  come 
before  your  time  into  dirty  sheets  of  brown  paper  1 
And  have  I  not  clothed  you  in  double  royal,  lodged 
you  handsom^y  on  decent  shelves,  laced  your  backs 
with  gold,  equipped  you  with  splendid  titles,  and 
sent  you  into  the  world  with  the  names  of  persons 
of  quality  1  Must  I  be  always  plagued  with  youl 
Whv  flutter  ye  your  leaves  and  flap  your  covers  at 
me  1  Damn  ye  all,  ye  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing ; 
rags  ye  were,  and  to  rags  ye  shall  return.  Why 
hold  you  forth  your  texts  to  me,  ye  paltry  sermons  f 
Why  cry  ye  at  every  word  to  me,  ye  bawdy  poems  1 
To  my  shop  at  Tunbridge  ye  shidl  go,  by  G — ,  and 

•  OUdon,  a  writer  of  criUdma  and  libels,  who  aboaed  Mr. 
Pope  in  seyeral  fiamphleU  and  booke  printed  by  Curll. 

»»  Mr».  Susannah  Crailivro.  Ihe  "•lip-shod  Sibyl"  in  the 
Dunclad. 

•  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  in  his  Essays,  vol.  li.  p.  270.  ac- 
cu»ed  Mr.  Pbpe.  in  vwy  hi|rh  and  sober  terms,  of  profhnenMa 
and  mmoralily.  on  the  mere  report  of  Cnrll  that  he  was  author 
of  a  Uavestte  oo  the  flnt  IWlm. 


thence  be  drawn,  like  the  rest  of  your  pndeeeuon, 
bit  by  bit,  to  the  paasage-house ;  for  in  tfaii  pmeat 
emotion  of  my  bowels  how  do  I  oonpassisBstethoie 
who  have  great  need,  and  nothing  to  wipe  tkdr. 
breech  with!" 

Having  said  this,  and  at  the  same  time  rccoUcd. 
ing  that  his  own  was  nnwiped,  he  abated  of  his  fon, 
and  with  great  gravity  applied  to  that  f a&etioii  thf 
unfinished  sheets  of  the  **  Conduct  of  the  Eiri  of 
Nottingham.' 
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A  STRANGE  BUT  TRUE  RELATION  HOW 

MR.  EDMUND  CURLL, 

OF   PLBET-STRBKT.   flTATlONER. 

Out  of  an  eztraordinary  desire  of  lacie.  went  fate  'CImbv 
Alley,  and  was  converted  f^om  theChnalian  BdigiBa  bynr 
tain  emiaeiU  Jews : 
And  how  he  wsacirriimnised  and  inifciafted  inlo  Hhm  Hjilcna. 


Avarice  (as  sir  Richard,  in  the  third  pafs  of  la 
Essays,  has  elegantly  observed)  is  an  inrndiiiste  ia- 
pulse  of  the  soul  toward  the  amassing  or  hesfoe 
together  a  superfluity  of  wealth,  without  the  leaa 
regard  of  applying  it  to  its  proper  uses. 

And  how  the  mind  of  man  is  possessed  with  ibn 
vice  may  be  seen  every  day  both  in  the  dty  vA 
suburbs  thereof.  It  has  been  always  esteemed  b} 
Plato,  Fuffendorf,  and  Socrates,  as  the  darlim;  ^e 
of  old  age ;  but  now  our  young  men  are  tane^ 
usurers  and  stock-jobbers ;  and  instead  of  Itetia^ 
after  the  real  wives  and  daughters  o(  ovi  vA 
citizens,  they  covet  nothing  but  their  noofTtad 
estates.  Strange  change  of  vice!  when  the coko* 
piscence  of  youth  is  converted  into  tlie  covetoasoefl 
of  age,  and  those  appetites  are  now  become  vcsil 
which  should  be  venereal. 

In  the  flrst  place,  let  us  show  you  how  ratsy  ^ 
the  ancient  worthies  and  heroee  of  antiqaitj  i»«« 
been  undone  and  ruined  by  thia  deadly  sin  of  »n- 
rice. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  begin  with  Bnitos,  tbit 
noble  Roman.  Does  not  ^tian  inform  os  ibtt  k 
received  filty  broad  pieces  for  the  msssssinntioaef 
that  renowned  emperor  Julius  Cssar,  who  ft^  > 
sacrifice  to  the  Jews,  as  sir  Edmundbury  Godfrr; 
did  to  the  papists  1 

Did  not  Themistocles  let  the  Goths  and  TiaiUi 
into  Carthage  for  a  sum  of  money,  where  they !«' 
barously  put  out  the  other  eye  of  the  ftmom  Hu- 
nibal !  as  Herodotus  has  it  in  his  ninth  book  up<« 
the  Roman  medals. 

Even  the  great  Cato  (as  the  late  Mr.  Addison  bv 
very  well  observed),  though  otherwise  a  geiitlefflc 
of  good  sense,  was  not  unsullied  by  this  peconnn 
contagion ;  for  he  sold  Athens  to  Artaxenes  Loagt- 
raanus  for  a  hundred  rix -dollars,  which  in  cor  moG^ 
will  amount  to  two  talenU  and  thhrty  sestrHii.  v^- 
cording  to  Mr.  Demoivre's  calculation.  See  Hwm 
in  his  seventh  chapter  of  ••  Feasts  and  FeitiwI'-'' 

Actuated  by  the  same  diabolical  spirit  of  Kti=« 
Sylla,  the  Roman  consul,  shot  Alcibiades  thef^B^^"^ 
with  a  pistol,  and  robbed  him  of  several  btnk-Wl' 
and  'chequer  notes  to  an  immense  value ;  for  whi« 
he  came  to  an  untimely  end,  and  was  denW  dtf** 
tian  burial.  Hence  comes  the  proverb  wriW* 
Syliatn. 

To  come  near  to  our  own  times,  and  P^  J**?* 
modem  instance,  though  well  known  and  <»«« 
quoted  by  historians,  vis.  Ecfaard,  Dionysins  Hsii* 
camasseus,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  othen.  Tb  «*»^] 
mean  of  the  famous  Godfrey  of  BuHoifne,  o^rf 
the  great  heroes  of  the  holy  war,  who  robbed  C«^ 
patra  queen  of  Egypt,  of  a  diamond  nccfclac*,  "^ 
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aTompliNi'fl  gold  inldi  (irhich  wis  given 
her  bj  Hark  Antony) ;  all  thcte  thingi  wtn  tDund 
in  Oodfrej's  breeches-pocket  when  he  was  killed  at 
the  tiege  of  DimMCos. 

Who  then  can  wonder,  after  so  many  great  and 
illustrious  examples,  that  Mr.  Edmund  Corll,  the 
stationer,  should  renounce  the  christian  religion  for 
the  nsmmon  of  unrightsousneas,  and  barter  his  pre- 
cious faith  for  the  filUiy  prospect  of  lucre  in  the  pre- 
sent fluctuation  of  stodLS  1 

It  having  been  observed  to  Mr.  Coril  by  some  c4 
his  ingenious  authors  (who  I  fear  are  not  overchaiged 
with  any  religion),  what  immense  sums  the  Jews 
had  got  by  bubbles,*  ^.,  he  immediately  turned  his 
mind  from  the  business  in  which  he  was  educated, 
but  thriyed  little,  and  resolved  to  quit  his  shop  for 
'Change-alley.  Whereupon  falling  into  eompaay 
vrith  the  Jews  at  their  club  at  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
in  Comhill,  they  began  to  tamper  witib  him  upon 
the  most  important  points  of  the  christian  laith, 
which  be  for  some  time  aealously,  and  like  a  good 
christian,  obstinately  defended.  They  promised 
him  paradise  and  raanv  other  advantages  hereafter, 
but  he  artfully  insinuated  that  he  was  more  inclin- 
able to  listen  to  present  gain.  They  took  the  hint, 
and  promised  him  that  immediately  upon  his  con- 
version to  their  persuasion  he  should  become  as  rich 
as  a  Jew. 

They  made  use  likewise  of  several  other  ai|pi- 
ments ;  to  wit. 

That  the  wisest  man  that  ever  was,  and  inasmuch 
the  richest,  beyond  all  peradventore,  was  a  Jew, 
videiieetf  Solomon. 

That  David,  the  roan  after  God's  own  heart,  was 
a  Jew  also.  And  most  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
suspected  for  holding  the  same  doctrine. 

lliis  Mr.  Curll  at  first  strenuously  denied,  for  in- 
deed he  thought  them  Boman  catholics,  and  so  far 
was  he  from  giving  vray  to  their  temptations  that  to 
conyinee  them  of  Ids  Christianity  he  odled  for  a  pork 
^riskin 

They  then  promised  if  he  would  poison  his  wife 
and  give  up  his  griskin,  that  he  should  marry  the 
rich  Ben  Meymon's  only  daughter.  This  made  some 
impression  on  him. 

They  now  talked  to  him  in  the  Hebrew  tongue* 
which  he  not  understanding  it  was  observed  had 
Tcry  great  weight  vrith  him. 

They  now,  perceiving  that  his  godliness  was  only 
gain,  delisted  from'all  o&er  arguments,  and  attacked 
bim  on  his  weak  side,  namely,  that  of  avarice. 

Upon  which  John  Mendes  offered  him  an  eighth 
of  an  advantageous  bargain  for  the  Apostles*  Creed, 
^which  he  readily  and  wickedly  renounced. 

He  then  sold  the  nine-and-thirty  articles  for  a 
bull  ;^  but  insisted  hard  upon  black-puddings,  being 
a  great  loyer  thereof. 

Joshua  Pereira  engaged  to  let  him  share  with  him 
in  his  bottomry  ;  upon  this  he  was  persuaded  out  of 
bis  christian  name ;  but  he  still  adhered  to  black- 
puddings. 

Sir  Gideon  Lopes  tempted  him  with  a  forty-pound 
■ubecription  in  Ram*s  bubble,  for  which  he  was  con- 
tent to  give  np  the  four  Evangelists ;  and  he  was  now 
completed  a  perfoct  Jew,  all  but  black-podding  and 
circumcision,  for  both  of  which  he  would  have  been 
^iad  to  have  had  a  dispensation. 

But  on  the  17th  of  March  Mr.  Curil  (unknown  to 
bia  vrifej  came  to  the  tavern  aforesaid.    At  his  en- 

•  BfAhU  WK«  ft  BBme  gtveB  to  all  the  ^xtraTaxant  projeeto, 
for  which  •ub'criplioii*  w«re  railed,  and  nagotiatad  tt  ta4 
l»n*mittma  ia  'Changa  alley,  in  the  y«ar  17M. 

*>  Bulla  and  boara*  Ua  who  aella  tb.-»t  of  whirh  he  la  not 
poawMMd  la  iirorerbially  aakl  **  to  tell  the  skin  bttfare  he  baa 
»affbi  *•  baar.'* 


tianoe  into  the  room  he  parsetred  a  meagre  man 
with  a  sallow  countenance,  a  black  fotky  bMrd,  and 
long  vestment.  In  his  right  hand  he  held  a  large 
pair  ni  shears,  snd  in  his  left  a  ned-hot  seaiing^iron. 
At  sight  of  this  Mr.  Curll's  heart  trembled  within 
him,  and  fain  woold  he  retire ;  but  he  was  prevented 
by  six  Jews,  who  laid  hands  upon  him,  and,  unbut- 
toning his  breeches,  threw  him  upon  the  table,  a  pale 
pitiful  spectacle. 

He  now  entreated  them  in  the  most  moving  tone 
of  voice  to  dispense  with  that  unmanlv  ceremonial, 
which  if  they  would  consent  to,  he  foithfuUy  pro- 
mised that  he  would  eat  a  quarter  of  paschal  lamb 
with  them  the  next  Sunday  following. 

All  these  protesUtions  availed  him  nothing,  for 
they  threatened  him  that  all  contiaets  and  bargains 
should  be  void  unless  he  would  submit  to  bear  all 
the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Judaism. 

Our  apostate,  hearing  this,  stretched  Umself  upon 
his  back,  spread  his  legs,  and  vraitad  for  the  opera- 
tion :  but  when  he  saw  the  high  priest  take  np  the 
cleft  stick,  he  roared  most  unmercifully,  and  swore 
several  christian  oaths,  for  which  the  Jewa  rebuked 
him. 

The  savour  of  the  effinvia  that  issued  from  him 
convinced  the  old  Levite  and  all  his  assistants  that 
he  needed  no  present  purgation,  wherefore  withoot 
further  anointing  him  he  proceeded  in  his  office ; 
wlien,  by  an  unfortunate  jerk  upward  of  the  impa* 
tient  victim,  he  lost  five  times  as  much  as  ever  Jew 
did  before. 

They,  finding  that  he  was  too  mneh  dicmndscd, 
which  by  the  Levitical  law  is  worse  than  not  being 
dreumcised  at  all,  reftised  to  stand  to  •^J^  ^^^ 
contracts :  wherefore  they  cast  him  forth  nrom  their 
synagogue ;  and  he  now  remains  a  moit  piteous, 
woftil,  and  miserable  sight,  at  the  sign  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  Dial  in  Fleet-street ;  his  wife  (poor 
woman !)  is  at  this  hour  Uunenting  over  him,  wrings 
ing  her  hands  and  tearing  her  hair ;  for  the  barter^ 
ous  Jews  still  keep,  and  expose  at  Jonathan's  and 
Garraway's,  the  memorial  of  her  loss  and  her  hue- 
band's  indignity. 

PRATER. 
(To  aave  the  Mamp.)* 

**  KsB»  US,  we  beseech  thee,  from  the  hands  of 
such  barbarous  and  cruel  Jews,  who,  albeit  they 
abhor  the  blood  of  black-puddings,  yet  tliirst  they 
vehemently  after  the  blood  of  white  ones.  And  that 
we  may  avoid  such-like  calamities,  may  all  good  and 
well-disposed  christians  be  warned  by  this  unhappy 
wretch's  woful  example,  to  abominate  the  heinous 
sin  of  avarice,  which  sooner  or  later  will  draw  them 
into  the  cruel  clutches  of  Satan,  papisU,  and  stock- 
jobbers.   Amen." 


THOUGHTS 
ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS. 

BY  MR.  FOPE. 

Pamt  is  th*  madnMi  of  iMny,  for  tho  gtia  of  • 

feiv 

Then;  never  was  any  party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabal 
whatsoever,  in  which  the  moat  Ignorant  were  not  the 
most  violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  thsn  a 

•  All  Formof  Prayrf^and  Thankag  irhiR,  fioukaof  HetvitioB, 
lur..  baing-esMPled  id  the  dalate  of  ISth  Anne(17M)ch«rgia« 
pamphlata  and  i»apcr»  contained  in  half  a  ahaet  wtth  one  balf- 
fjenny.  and  every  anch  p«pcr  brinx  ime  nhoW  ahrtt  wHli  a 
•tampduty  of  ona  pmny  Mw  every  copj\ 
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blockhead.  Howey^r,  8uch  inatrumenU  are  neces- 
sary to  politicians ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  with  states 
us  'ivitb  clocks,  which  must  hare  some  dead  weight 
hanging  at  them  X/o  help  and  regulate  the  motion  of 
the  finer  and  more  useful  parts 

Tp  endeavour  to  work  upon  the  vulgar  with  fine 
sense  is  like  attempting  to  hew  blocks  with  a  razor. 
Fine  s^nse  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so  useful  as 
common  sense :  there  are  forty  men  of  wit  to  one  man 
of  sense :  and  he  that  will  carry  nothing  about  him 
but  gold,  will  be  every  day  at  a  loss  for  want  of 
readier  change. 

Learning  is  like  mercury,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  excellent  things  in  the  world  in  skilful  hands ; 
in  unskilful,  the  most  mischievous. 

The  nicest  constitutions  of  government  are  often 
like  the  finest  pieces  of  clock-work,  which,  depend- 
ing on  so  many  motions,  are  therefore  more  subject 
to  be  out  of  order. 

Every  man  has  Just  as  much  vanity  as  he  wants 
understanding. 

Modesty,  if  it  were  to  be  recommended  for  nothing 
else,  this  were  enough,  that  the  pretending  to  little 
leaves  a  man  at  ease  ;  whereas  boasting  requires  per- 
petual labour  to  appear  what  he  is  not.  If  we  have 
sense,  modesty  best  proves  it  to  others ;  if  we  have 
none,  it  best  hides  our  want  of  it.  For,  as  blushing 
will  sometimes  make  a  whore  pass  for  a  virtuous 
woman»  so  modesty  may  make  a  fool  seem  a  man  of 
sense. 

It  is  not  so  mueh  the  being  exempt  from  faults  as 
the  having  overcome  them  that  is  an  advantage  to 
us  •  it  being  with  the  follies  of  the  mind  as  with  the 
weeds  of  a  field,  which,  if  destroyed  and  consumed 
upon  the  place  of  their  birth,  enrich  and  improve  it 
more  than  if  none  had  ever  sprung  there. 

To  pardon  those  absurdities  in  ourselves  which  we 
cannot  suffer  in  others  is  neither  better  nor  worse 
than  to  be  more  willing  to  be  fools  ourselves  than  to 
have  others  so. 

A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has 
been  in  the  wrong,  which  is  but  saving,  in  other 
words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  oe  was  yester- 
day. 

Our  passions  are  like  convulsive  fits,  which,  though 
they  make  us  stronger  for  the  time,  leave  us  weaker 
ever  after. 

To  be  angry  is  to  revenge  the  fault  of  others  upon 
ourselves. 

A  brave  man  thinks  no  one  his  superior  who 
does  him  an  injury ;  for  he  has  it  then  in  his  power 
to  make  himself  superior  to  the  other  by  forgiving 
it. 

To  relieve  the  oppressed  is  the  most  glorious  act 
a  man  is  capable  of;  it  is  in  some  measure  doing  the 
business  of  God  and  Providence. 

Superstition  is  the  spleen  of  the  soul. 

Atheists  put  on  a  false  courage  and  alacrity  in 
the  midst  of  their  darkness  and  apprehensions  :  like 
children,  who,  when  they  go  in  the  dark,  will  sing 
for  fear. 

An  atheist  is  but  a  mad,  ridiculous  derider  of 
piety  ;  but  a  hypocrite  makes  a  sober  jest  of  God  and 
religion.  He  finds  it  easier  to  be  upon  his  knees 
than  to  rise  to  do  a  good  action ;  like  an  impudent 
debtor,  who  goes  every  day  and  talks  familiarly  to  his 
creditor,  without  ever  paying  what  he  owes. 

What  TuUy  says  of  war  may  be  applied  to  dis- 
puting ;  it  should  be  always  so  managed  as  to  re- 
member that  the  only  end  of  it  is  peace  :  but  gene- 
rally true  disputants  are  like  true  sporUmen,  their 
whole  delight  is  in  the  pursuit ;  and  a  disputant  no 
more  cares  for  the  truth  than  the  sportsman  for  the 
hare. 


The  Scripture,  in  time  bf  dispute  is  like  in  opea 
town  in  time  of  war,  which  serves  indifferently  the 
occasions  of  both  parties :  each  makes  use  of  it  for 
the  present  turn,  and  then  resigns  it  tu  the  neit 
comer  to  do  the  same. 

Such  as  are  still  observing  upon  otheit  are  like 
those  who  are  always  abroad  at  other  men's  boatet, 
reforming  everything  there,  while  Iheir  own  ruo  to 
ruin. 

When  men  grow  virtuous  in  their  old  sge,  tbe; 
only  make  a  sacrifice,  to  God  of  the  devil's  le&r- 

ings. 

When  we  are  young  we  are  slavishly  employed 
in  procuring  something  whereby  we'  may  live  cms* 
fortably  when  we  grow  old  ;  and  when  we  are  old 
we  perceive  it  is  too  late  to  live  as  we  proposed. 

People  are  scandalized  if  one  laughs  at  what  they 
call  a  serious  thing.  Suppose  I  were  to  have  my  hod 
cut  pff  to-morrow,  and  all  the  world  were  talking  of 
it  to-day,  yet  why  might  not  I  laugh  to  think  what 
a  bustle  is  there  about  my  headi 

The  greatest  advantage  I  know  of  being  thought 
a  wit  by  the  world  is,  that  it  gives  one  the  greater 
freedom  of  playing  the  fool. 

We  ought  in  humanity  no  more  to  despise  &  mm 
for  the  misfortunes  of  the  mind  than  for  those  of  the 
body,  when  they  are  such  as  he  cannot  help.  Woe 
this  thoroughly  considered,  we  should  no  morelanh 
at  one  for  having  his  brains  cracked  than  for  hivjif 
his  head  broke. 

A  man  of  wit  is  not  incapable  of  business,  but 
above  it.  A  sprightly,  generous  horse  is  able  to  aiq 
a  pack-saddle  as  well  as  an  ass,  but  he  is  too  good  to 
be  put  to  the  drudgery. 

Wherever  I  find  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  in  apncvr 
man,  I  take  it  for  granted  there  would  be  as  do^ 
generosity  if  he  were  a  rich  man. 

Flowers  of  rhetoric,  in  sermons  and  seriont  ds- 
courses,  are  like  the  blue  and  red  flowers  in  co^^ 
pleasing  to  them  who  come  only  for  amusemeot,  bet 
prejudicial  to  him  who  would  reap  the  profit. 

When  two  people  compliment  each  other  with  the 
choice  of  anything,  each  of  them  generally  geu  tiui 
which  he  likes  least. 

He  who  tells  a  lie  is  not  sensible  how  great  a  taak 
he  undertakes;  for  he  must  be  forced  to  inreni 
twenty  more  to  maintain  that  one. 

Giving  advice  is  many  times  only  the  privilege  (^ 
saying  a  foolish  thing  oneself,  under  pretence  ei 
hindering  another  from  doing  one. 

It  is  with  followers  at  court  as  with  foUo^ren  t<i 
the  road,  who  first  bespatter  those  that  go  befer?. 
and  then  tread  on  their  heels. 

False  happiness  is  like  false  money ;  it  pasies  h 
a  time  as  well  as  the  true,  and  serves  some  ortlioan 
occasions ;  but  when  it  is  brought  to  the  toodi,  vt 
find  the  lightness  and  allay,  and  feel  the  loss. 

Dastardly  men  are  like  sorry  horses,  who  hair  bci 
Just  spirit  and  mettle  enough  left  to  be  mi«cbin&ti^' 

Some  people  will  never  learn  anything,  for  ibi^ 
reason,  because  they  understand  everytliing  tiw 
soon. 

A  person  who  is  too  nice  an  observer  of  the  b«^' 
ness  of  the  crowd,  like  one  who  ia  too  canoa»  i£ 
observing  the  labour  of  the  bees,  will  often  be  stnss 
for  his  curiosity. 

A  man  of  business  may  talk  of  pliilosophy,  a  bas 
who  has  none  may  practise  it. 

There  are  .  some  soliury  wretches  who  seem  t" 
have  left  the  rest  of  mankind,  only  as  £ve  k-*: 
Adam,  to  meet  the  devil  in  private. 

The  vanity  of  human  life  is  like  a  river,  cowtind? 
passing  away,  and  yet  constantly  coming  on. 

I  seldom  see  a  noble  building  or  any  other  juk^^ 
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of  magoifi^ence  ftnd  pomp,  but  I  think  how  little  ii 
all  thii  to  satisfy  the  ambition  or  to  fill  the  idea  of 
an  immortal  soul. 

It  is  a  certain  truth  that  a  man  is  neYer  to  easy  or 
■o  little  imposed  upon  as  among  people  of  the  best 
sense :  it  costs  far  more  trouble  to  be  admitted  or 
continued  in  ill  company  than  in  good  ;  as  the  for- 
mer have  less  understanding  to  be  employed,  so  they 
have  more  vanity  to  be  pleased ;  and  to  keep  a  fool 
constantly  in  good  humour  with  himself  and  with 
uthers  is  no  very  easy  task. 

The  difference  between  what  is  commonly  called 
ordinary  company  and  good  company  is  only  hear- 
ing the  same  things  said  in  a  little  room  or  in  a  large 
saloon,  at  small  tables  or  at  great  tables,  before  two 
candles  or  twenty  sconces. 

It  is  with  narrow-souled  people  as  with  narrow- 
necked  bottles,  the  less  they  have  in  them  the  more 
noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out. 

Many  men  have  been  capable  of  doing  a  wise 
thing,  more  a  cunning  thing,  but  very  few  a  gene- 
rous thing. 

Since  it  is  reasonable  to  doubt  most  things,  we 
should  most  of  all  doubt  that  reason  of  ours  which 
would  demonstrate  all  things. 

To  buy  books,  as  some  do  who  make  no  use  uf 
them,  only  because  they  were  published  by  an  emi- 
nent printer,  is  much  as  if  a  man  should  buy  clothes 
tJiat  did  not  fit  him,  only  because  they  were  made  by 
some  famous  tailor. 

It  is  as  offensive  to  speak  wit  in  a  fool's  company 
as  it  would  be  ill  manners  to  whimper  in  it ;  he  is 
displeased  with  both  for  the  same  reason,  because  he 
is  ignorant  of  what  is  said. 

False  critics  rail  at  false  wits,  ae  quacks  and  im- 
postors are  still  cautioning  us  to  beware  of  counter- 
feits, and  decry  other  cheats  only  to  make  more  way 
for  their  own. 

Old  men  for  the  most  part  are  like  old  chronicles, 
that  give  you  dull  but  true  accounts  of  time  past, 
and  are  worth  knowing  only  on  that  score. 

There  should  be,  methiuks,  as  little  merit  in  loving 
a  woman  for  her  beauty  as  in  loving  a  man  for  his 
prosperity ;  both  being  equally  subject  to  change. 

Vfe  should  manage  our  thoughts  in  composing 
any  work  as  shepherds  do  their  fiowers  in  making  a 
garland ;  first  select  the  choicest^  and  then  dispose 
them  in  the  most  proper  places,  where  they  give  a 
lustre  to  each  other. 

A»  handsome  children  are  more  a  dishonour  to  a 
deformed  father  than  ugly  ones,  because  unlike  him- 
•elf;  so  good  thoughts  owned  by  a  plagiary  bring 
him  more  shame  than  his  own  ill  ones. 

When  a  poor  thief  appears  in  rich  garments,  we 
immediately  know  they  are  none  of  his  own. 

Human  brutes,  like  other  beasts,  find  snares  and 
poison  in  tlie  provisions  of  life,  and  are  allured  by 
their  appetites  to  their  destruction. 

The  roost  positive  men  are  the  most  credulous ; 
since  they  most  believe  themselves,  and  advise  most 
with  the  falsest  flatterer  and  worst  enemy,  their  own 
Kclf-love. 

Get  your  enemies  to  read  your  works  in  order  to 
niend  them  ;  for  your  friend  is  so  much  your  second 
•elf  that  he  will  judge  too  like  yon. 

Women  use  lovers  as  they  do  cards ;  they  play 
with  them  awhile,  and,  when  they  have  got  all  they 
rau  by  them,  throw  them  away,  call  for  new  ones, 
and  then  perhaps  lose  by  the  new  ones  all  they  got 
by  the  old  ones. 

Honour  in  a  woman's  mouth,  like  an  oath  in  the 
mouth  of  a  gamester,  is  ever  still  most  used  as  their 
truth  ia  most  questioned. 

Women,  as  they  are  like  riddles  in  being  unin- 


telligible, so  generally  resemble  them  in  thii,  tha^ 
they  please  us  no  longer  mrhen  once  we  know 
them. 

A  man  who  admires  a  fine  woman  has  yet  no 
more  reason  to  wish  himself  her  husband  than  one 
who  admired  the  Hesperian  fruit  would  have  had  to 
wish  himself  the  dragon  that  kept  it. 

He  who  marries  a  wife  because  he  cannot  always 
live  chastely  is  much  like  a  man  who,  finding  a  few 
humours  in  his  body,  resolves  to  wear  a  perpetual 
blister. 

Married  people,  for  being  so  closely  united,  are  but 
the  apter  to  part ;  as  knots,  the  harder  they  are 
pulled,  break  the  sooner. 

A  family  is  but  too  often  a  commonwealtli  of 
malignants ;  what  we  call  the  charities  and  ties  of 
affinity  prove  but  so  many  separate  and  clashing 
Interests:  the  son  wishes  the  death  of  the  father; 
the  younger  brother  that  of  the  elder;  the  eldet 
repines  at  the  sisters'  portions :  when  any  of  them 
marr}',  there  are  new  divisions  and  new  animosities. 
It  is  but  natural  and  reasonable  to  eipect  alt  this, 
and  yet  we  fancy  no  comfort  but  in  a  family. 

Authors  in  France  seldom  speak  ill  of  each  other 
but  when  they  have  a  personal  pique;  authors  in 
England  seldom  speak  well  of  each  other  but  wheti 
they  have  a  personal  friendship. 

There  is  nothing  wanting  to  make  all  rational  and 
disinterested  people  in  the  world  of  one  religion,  but 
that  they  should  walk  together  every  day. 

Men  are  grateful  in  the  same  degree  that  they  are 
resentful. 

The  longer  we  live  the  more  we  shall  be  eonvineed 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  love  God  and  despise  man 
as  far  as  we  know  either. 

1  hat  character  in  conversation  whieh  commonly 
passes  for  agreeable  is  made  up  of  civility  and  false* 
hood. 

A  short  and  certain  way  to  obtain  the  character  of 
a  reasonable  and  wise  man  is,  whenever  any  one 
tells  you  his  opinion  to  comply  with  it. 

What  is  generally  accepteil  as  virtue  in  women  is 
very  different  from  what  is  thought  so  in  men ;  a 
very  good  woman  would  but  make  a  paltry  man. 

Some  people  are  commended  for  a  giddy  kind  of 
good  humour,  which  is  as  much  a  virtue  as  drunk- 
enness. 

Those  people  only  will  constantly  trouble  you  with 
doing  little  offices  for  them,  who  least  deserve  you 
should  do  any. 

We  are  sometimes  apt  to  wonder  to  see  those 
people  proud  who  have  done  tlie  meanest  things ; 
whereas  a  consciousness  of  having  done  poor  things, 
and  a  shame  of  hearing  of  them,  often  make  the  com* 
position  we  call  pride. 

An  excuse  is  worse  and  more  terrible  than  a  Ue{ 
for  an  excuse  is  a  lie  guarded. 

Praise  is  like  ambergris ;  a  little  whiff  of  it,  and 
by  snatches,  is  very  agreeable;  but  when  a  man 
holds  a  whole  lump  of  it  to  his  nose,  it  is  a  stink  and 
strikes  you  down. 

The  general  cry  is  against  ingratitude ;  be  sure 
the  complaint  is  misplaced,  it  should  be  against 
vanity.  None  but  direct  villains  are  capable  of 
wilful  ingratitude ;  but  almost  everybody  is  capable 
of  thinking  he  has  done  more  than  another  deserree, 
while  the  other  thinks  he  has  received  less  than  he 
deserves, 

I  never  knew  any  man  in  my  life  who  could  not 
bear  another's  misfortunes  perfectly  like  a  christian. 

Several  explanations  of  casuists  to  multiply  the 
catalogue  of  sins  may  bo  called  amendments  to  the 
ten  commandments. 

It  is  obserrahle  that  the  ladiet  Sequent 
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more  than  comedies;  the  reuon  may  be,  that  in 
tragedy  their  sex  is  deified  and  adored,  in  comedy 
exposed  and  ridiculed. 

The  character  of  coTetousness  is  what  a  man 
generally  acquires  more  through  some  ni^ardliness 
or  ill  grace  in  little  or  inconsiderable  things  than  in 
expenses  of  any  consequence.  A  very  few  pounds 
a-year  would  ease  that  man  of  the  scandal  of  avarice. 

Some  men's  wit  is  like  a  dark  lantern,  which 
serves  their  own  turn  and  guides  them  their  own 
way,  but  is  never  known  (according  to  the  Scrip- 
ture phrase)  either  to  shine  forth  beSsre  men  or  to 
glorify  their  Father  in  heaven. 

It  often  happens  that  those  are  the  best  people 
whose  characters  have  been  most  injured  by  slan- 
ders ;  as  we  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit 
which  the  birds  have  been  pecking  at. 

The  people  all  running  to  the  capital  city  Is  like  a 
confluence  of  all  the  animal  spirits  to  the  heart ;  a 
symptom  that  the  constitution  is  in  danger. 

The  wonder  we  often  express  at  our  neighbours 
keeping  dull  company  would  lessen  if  we  reflected 
that  most  people  seek  companions  less  to  be  talked 
to  than  to  talk. 

Amusement  is  the  happiness  of  those  that  cannot 
think. 

Never  stay  dinner  for  a  clergyman  who  is  to  make 
a  morning  visit  ere  he  comes,  for  he  will  think  it  his 
duty  to  dine  with  any  greater  man  that  asks  him. 

A  contented  man  is  like  a  good  tennis-player,  who 
never  fatigues  and  confounds  himself  with  running 
eternally  Utez  the  ball,  but  stays  till  it  comes  to  him. 

Two  things  are  equally  unaccountable  to  reason, 
and  not  the  object  of  reasoning ;  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  madness  of  man. 

Many  men,  prejudiced  early  in  disfavour  of  man- 
kind by  bad  maxims,  never  aim  at  making  friend- 
ships; and  while  they  only  think  of  avoiding  the 
evil,  miss  of  the  good  that  would  meet  them.  They 
begin  the  world  knaves  for  prevention,  while  othen 
only  end  so  after  disappointment. 

The  greatest  things  and  the  most  praiseworthy 
that  can  be  done  for  the  public  good  are  not  what 
require  great  parts,  but  great  honesty :  therefore  for 
a  king  to  make  an  amiable  character  he  needs  only 
to  be  a  man  of  common  honesty  well  advised. 

No  woman  liates  a  man  for  being  in  love  vriih  her; 
but  many  a  woman  hates  a  man  for  being  a  friend 
to  her. 

The  eye  of  a  critic  is  often,  like  a  microsonpe, 
made  so  very  fine  and  nice  that  it  discoven  the  atoms, 
grains,  and  minutest  particles,  without  ever  compre- 
hending the  whole,  comparing  the  parts,  or  seeing 
all  at  once  the  harmony. 

A  king  may  be  a  tool,  a  thing  of  straw ;  but  if  he 
serves  to  frighten  our  enemies  and  secure  our  pro- 
perty, it  is  well  enough :  a  scarecrow  is  a  thing  of 
straw,  but  it  protects  the  com. 

Notwithstanding  the  common  complaint  of  the 
knavery  of  men  in  power,  I  have  known  no  great 
ministen  or  men  of  parts  and  business  so  wicked  as 
their  inferion ;  their  sense  and  knowledge  preserve 
them  from  a  hundred  common  rogueries,  and  when 
they  become  bad  it  is  generally  more  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  situation  than  from  a  natural  bent  to 
evil. 

Whatever  may  be  said  against  a  premier  or  sole 
minister,  the  evil  of  such  a  one  in  an  absolute  go- 
vernment may  not  be  great,  for  it  is  possible  that 
almost  any  minister  may  be  a  better  man  than  a  king 
bom  and  bred. 

A  man  coming  to  the  waterside  is  surrounded  by 
all  the  crew  :  every  one  is  officious,  every  one  makes 
appHcations,  every  on*  eflbriiy  his  servicea;  the 


whole  bustle  of  the  pHce  eeeast  to  be  mily  for  hin. 
The  same  man  going  from  the  watenide,  no  neise  b 
made  about  him,  no  creature  takes  notice  of  him,  tU 
let  htm  pass  with  utter  neglect! — the  pietureof  i 
minister  when  he  comes  into  power  and  when  he 
goes  out. 


A  WONDERFUL  PROPHECY. 

Taken  from  th«  mouth  of  the  spiril  of  a.  petamt  «fa»  milw 
bsronsty  tUin  by  the  Mohocks  [nkm  and  irttiiyhrnj: 
mrovtng  also  that  the  said  Muliocka  and  HawcabitiEa  an  \it 
Q**g  and  Mafog  maotiaocd  in  the  RevelatioB :  and  tbffr- 
fore  that  thk  vain  and  tranaitary  worU  will  ahorllv  be  bitKifta 
to  its  float  dMolutioa. 

BBEATUBO  FOSTH  IN  TBI  TBAK  1712. 


Wofi!     Woe!     Wee! 


Woe  to  London!  Woe  to  Westminster!  Woe  tc 
Southwark !  and  Woe  to  the  inhabitants  thereof  I 

I  am  loth  to  say.  Woe  to  the  old  and  new  churches, 
those  that  are  built  and  those  that  are  not  built! 

But  Woe  to  the  gates,  the  streets,  and  the  hoivea! 
Woe  to  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children ;  for 
the  Mohocks  and  the  Hawcubites  are  already  coiuf. 
the  time  draweth  near,  and  the  end  apptoacheth  1 

Not  to  mention  the  near  resemblance  between  tbc 
names  of  Mohock  and  Gog,  Hawcubite  and  Magtip 
(though  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  even  in  tbst).  I 
shall  go  on  to  proceed  in  my  more  solid  argtuaeott, 
provizig  to  you  not  only  the  things  thai  aie,  but  aU 
the  things  that  are  not. 

The  things  that  are,  are  the  Mohoeka  and  Haweo- 
bites :  the  things  that  are  not,  are  Gog  and  Mifi^: 
and  yet  both  the  things  that  are,  and  the  things  tlui 
are  not,  are  one  and  &e  same  thing. 

How  this  matter  is,  or  when  it  ia  to  be  lolfikd. 
neither  yon  nor  I  know,  but  I  only. 

For  when  the  Mohocks  and  Hawcubites  cus«^ 
Satan  came  also  among  them  ;  and  where  Satu )%, 
there  are  Gog  and  Magog  also. 

They  have  the  mark  of  the  beast  in  their  forehctds, 
and  the  beast  himself  is  in  their  hearts,  tlicir  \t^ 
are  sharp  like  the  teeth  of  lions,  their  tails  are  fifi; 
like  the  tails  of  scorpions,  and  their  hair  ii  a«  the 
hair  of  women. 

[Hers  the  spirit  paueed  awhile^  and  ihau  c^ota^n- 

eeeied.'\ 

Now  listen  to  what  is  to  come : 

Those  that  are  in  shall  abide  in,  and  tbete  tbst 
are  out  shall  abide  out.  Tet  those  that  are  ia  dull 
be  as  those  that  are  out,  and  those  that  aie  out  .<hai* 
be  as  those  that  are  in. 

Be  not  dejected — ^fear  not^-but  believe  and  tieml^ 

The  lions  of  this  world  are  dead,  and  the  prinrei 
of  this  world  are  dead  also,  and  the  next  v<sii 
draweth  nigh. 

That  ancient  Whig,  the  antiehrlat  of  St.  Joiis. 
shall  lead  the  van  like  a  young  dragon,  but  be  d»S 
be  cut  piecemeal  and  dispossessed. 

The  dragon  upon  Bow  church  and  the  grus- 
hopper  upon  the  Boyal  Eacchange  shall  meet  icfvtbrr 
upon  Stocks-market,  and  shake  hands  like  hrc^uvn. 

Shake  therefore  your  heads,  O  ye  people!  Mt 
time  is  short,  and  yours  is  not  long ;  lengthea  th«n> 
fore  your  repentanee,  and  shoiten  yom  ini^ultie*. 

Lo !  the  comet  appeareth  in  the  south  1  yea,  it  ap* 
peareth  exceedingly.  Ah,  poor  dchided  chraiiiaf  i 
Ah,  blind  brethren  \  think  not  that  this  baldiil  dof- 
star  only  shaketh  his  tail  at  yon  in  waggery;  no,  it 
shaketh  it  as  a  rod.  It  is  not  a  ^oiting  tail  bat  a 
fiery  taU,  even  as  the  taU  of  a  harlot ;  jc%  mek  a  tai 
as  may  reach  and  be  told  to  all  postcriif , 
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I  tin  the  porter  tfaftt  wis  berbaroiMdy  ilain  in 
Fleei-ftreek :  bj  the  Mohockf  uid  Uawcubitet  wis 
I  slain  when  they  laid  Tiolent  hands  vpon  me. 

They  put  their  hook  into  my  mouth,  they  divided 
my  nottrils  asunder ;  they  sent  me  as  they  thought 
to  my  long  home,  but  now  I  am  returned  again  to 
foretel  their  destruction. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  freethinkers  of  Great 
Britain  shall  be  couTerted  to  Judaism ;  and  the  sul- 
tan shaU  receiye  the  foreskins  of  Toland  and  Collins 
in  a  box  of  gold. 

Yet  two  days,  a  day,  and  half  a  day,  yet  upon  the 
twelfth  hour  of  the  fourth  day  those  emblems  of  Oog 
and  Magog  at  the  Guildhall  shall  fall  to  the  ground 
and  be  broken  asunder.  With  them  shall  perish  the 
Mohocks  and  Hawcubites,  and  the  whole  world 
shall  perish  with  them. 

[Here  the  tpirii  diaappeared,  ami  i$nmediatefy 
tkeretgxm  held  his  peace,  \ 
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\From  the  henroost,  August  the  4lA.] 

Two  days  sgo  we  were  put  in  a  dreadful  consterna- 
tion by  the  advance  of  a  kite,  which  threatened  every 
minute  to  fall  upon  us ;  he  made  several  motions,  as 
if  he  designed  to  attack  our  left  wing,  which  covered 
our  infantry.  We  were  alarmed  at  his  approach,  and 
upon  a  general  muster  of  all  our  forces  the  kitchen- 
maid  came  to  our  relief,  but  vre  were  soon  convinced 
that  she  had  betrayed  us  and  vras  in  the  interest  of 
the  kite  aforesaid,  for  she  twisted  off  two  of  our 
companions'  necks  and  stripped  them  naked ;  five  of 
us  were  also  clapped  In  a  close  prison  in  order  to  be 
sold  for  slaves  the  next  market-day. 

F.  S.  The  black  hen  was  last  night  wsMj  driirered 
of  seven  young  ducks. 

[From  the  garden^  August  the  Zrd.] 

The  bous  have  done  much  mischief  of  late  in  these 
parts,  to  such  a  degree  that  not  a  turnip  or  carrot 
can  lie  safe  in  their  beds.  Yesterday  several  of  them 
were  taken,  and  sentenced  to  have  a  wooden  engine 
put  about  their  necks,  to  have  their  noses  bored  and 
rings  thrust  through  them,  as  a  mark  of  iniamy  for 
such  practices. 

[From  the  great  pond,  August  the  Ist."] 

Yesterday  a  large  sail  of  ducks  passed  by  here, 
after  a  small  resistance  from  two  little  boys,  who 
flung  stones  at  them;   they  landed  near  the  barn- 
door, where  they  foraged  with  very  good  success. 
IrThlle  they  were  upon  this  enterprise  an  old  turkey- 
cock  attacked  a  maid  in  a  red  petticoat,  and  she  re- 
tired with  great  precipitation.    This  afternoon  being 
•omewhat  rainy  they  set  sail  again,  and  took  several 
^oga.      Just  now  arrived  the  parson's  wife,  and 
t^wenty  ducks  were  brought  forth  before  her  in  order 
to  be  tried,  but  for  what  crime  we  know  not ;  how- 
«Ter,  two  of  them  ware  condemned.     'Twas  also 
observed  that  she  carried  off  a  gosling  and  three 
fliucking  pigs. 

£J^rom  th^  little  fori  at  the  end  qf  the  gm-dem^Amgust 

theStk,] 

L»ast  night  two  young  men  of  this  place  made  a 
[detachment  of  their  breeches,  in  order,  as  it  is 
t  bought,  to  possess  themselves  of  the  two  overtures 
3f  the  said  fort ;  but  at  their  approach  they  heard 
yreat  firing  from  the  port-holes ;  they  found  them 
already  bombarbed  by  the  rear-guaid  of  Saimh  and 


8ukcy,  who,  fearing  these  young  men  were  come  to 
beat  up  their  quarters,  deserted  their  necessary 
posts,  which  were  immediately  taken  possession  of, 
notwithstanding  they  were  much  annoyed  by  reason 
of  several  stinkpots  that  had  been  flung  there  the 
same  morning. 

[From  the barleg^mowtnemr  the  barm^  August  the  ^rd,] 

It  was  yesterday  rumoured  that  there  was  heard 
a  mighty  squeaking  near  this  place,  as  of  an  army  of 
mice,  who  were  thought  to  lie  in  ambuscade  in  the 
said  mow.  Upon  this  the  farmer  assembled  together 
a  council  of  neighbours,  wherein  it  was  resolved  that 
the  mow  should  be  removed  to  prevent  the  farther 
destruction  of  the  forage.  This  day  the  aflair  was 
put  in  execution ;  four  hundred  and  seventy -nine 
mice  and  three  large  rats  were  killed,  and  a  vast 
number  wounded,  by  pitchforks  and  other  instru- 
ments of  husbandry.  A  mouse  that  was  close  pur* 
sued  took  shelter  under  Dolly's  petticoats ;  but  by 
the  vigilance  of  George  Simmons  he  was  taken,  as 
he  was  endeavouring  to  force  his  way  through  a 
deep  morass,  and  crushed  to  death  on  the  spot. 
There  was  nothing  material  happened  the  next  day, 
only  CicUy  Hart  was  observed  lo  make  water  under 
the  said  mow  as  she  was  going  ^milking. 

[From  ^  great  yard,  August  the  2nd,'] 

It  is  very  credibly  reported  that  there  is  a  treaty 
of  marriage  on  foot  between  the  old  red  oeck  and 
the  pied  hen,  they  having  of  laie  appeared  very  much 
in  public  together ;  he  yesterday  made  her  a  present 
of  three  bariey-eonu^  so  that  vre  look  on  this  alBdr 
as  concluded.  This  is  the  wsmse  eoek  that  fought  a 
duel  for  her  about  a  month  ago. 

{From  ihe  eguire's  house.] 

On  Sunday  last  there  was  a  noble  entertainment 
in  our  great  hall,  where  were  present  the  parson  snd 
the  farmer :  the  parson  eat  like  a  former,  and  Hm 
former  like  a  parson :  we  refor  you  to  the  enriooa  in 
calculations  to  decide  which  eat  most. 

It  is  reported  that  the  minister  christened  a  oiale 
child  last  week,  but  it  wants  confirmation. 

[From  the  Justices'  meeting,  August  the  7M.] 

This  day  a  jackdaw,  well  known  in  the  parish, 
was  ordered  close  prisoner  to  a  cage  for  crying 
**  cuckold "  to  a  justice  of  the  quorum ;  and  the 
same  evening  certain  apples  for  lUssing  In  a  disre- 
spectful manner  as  they  were  roasting  were  com- 
mitted to  lamb's-wool.  The  same  day  the  said  jus- 
tices caused  a  pig  to  be  whipped  to  death,  and  eat 
the  same,  being  convicted  of  squeaking  on  the  lOth 
of  June. 

[Aunt  the  ekureh,  August  the  9th.] 

Divine  service  is  continued  in  our  parish  as  usual, 
though  we  have  seldom  the  company  of  anv  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry  ;  by  whose  manner  of  living  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  the  advices  from  this  place 
are  not  credited  by  them,  or  else  regarded  as  matters 
of  Uttle  consequence. 

[From  the  ekmtkgmrd,  August  the  %th.] 

The  minister,  havfaig  observed  his  only  daughter 
to  seem  too  much  allMed  with  the  intercourse  of  his 
bull  and  the  cows  of  the  parish,  has  ordered  the  ce- 
remony for  the  future  to  be  performed,  not  in  his 
own  court,  but  in  the  churchyard,  where,  at  the  first 
solemnity  of  that  kind,  the  gravestones  of  John  Fry, 
Peter  How,  and  Mary  d'Urfey,  were  spumed  down. 
This  has  ahready  occasioned  great  debates  in  the 
vestry,  the  latter  being  the  deceased  wife  of  the  sing- 
ing derk  of  this  place. 
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GOD'S  REVENGE  AGAINST  PUNNING. 


[OuuaUieB  this  W9§k.] 
Several  cRSualties  have  happened  this  week,  and 
the  bill  of  mortality  is  very  much  Increased.  There 
hare  died  of  the  felling-sickness  two  stumbling 
horses,  as  also  one  of  their  riders.  Smothered  (in 
onions),  seven  rabbits.  Stifled  (in  a  soldier's 
breeches),  two  geese.  Of  a  sore  throat,  several 
sheep  and  calves  at  the  butcher's.  Starved  to  death, 
one  bastard  child,  nursed  at  the  parish  charge. 
Still-bom,  in  eggs  of  turkey,  geese,  ducks,  and  hens, 
thirty-six.  Drowned,  nine  puppies.  Of  wind  in 
the  bowels,  five  bottles  of  small  beer.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  the  exact  list  of  the  parish-clerk ;  so  that, 
for  a  more  particular  account,  we  refer  you  to  our 

next. 

We  have  nothing  material  as  to  the  stocks,  only 
that  Dick  Adams  was  set  in  them  last  Sunday  for 
swearing. 


GOD'S  REVENGE  AGAINST 
PUNNING. 

saOWlNO    THB    MI8BRABLB    rATBfl    OF    PBBSONS    AO- 
OICTBD  TO  THIS  CBYINO  SIN  IN  COUBT  AND  TOWN. 


BliNiFOLD  have  been  the  Judgments  which  heaven 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  chattisetnent  of  a  sinful 
people,  has  inflicted  on  whole  nations.  For  when 
the  dc^neracy  becomes  common,  'tis  but  just  the 
punishment  should  be  general.  Of  this  kind,  in  our 
own  unfortunate  country,  was  that  destructive  pes- 
tilence whose  mortality  was  so  fatal  as  to  sweep 
away,  if  sir 'William  Petty  may  be  believed,  five  mil- 
lions of  christian  souls,  besides  women  and  Jews. 

Such  also  was  that  dreadful  conflagration  ensuing 
in  this  famous  metropolis  of  London  which  con- 
sumed, according  to  the  computation  of  sir  Samuel 
Morland,  one  hundred  thousand  houses,  not  to  men- 
tion churches  and  stables. 

Scarce  had  this  unhappy  nation  recovered  these 
funeat  disasters  when  the  abomination  of  playhouses 
rose  up  in  this  land ;  from  hence  hath  an  inundation 
of  obscenity  flowed  from  the  court  and  overspread 
the  kingdom ;  even  infants  disfigured  the  walls  of 
holy  temples  with  exorbitant  representations  of  the 
members  of  generation ;  nay,  no  sooner  had  they 
learnt  to  spell,  but  they  had  wickedness  enough  to 
write  the  names  thereof  in  large  capitals ;  an  enor- 
mity observed  by  travellers  to  be  found  in  no  country 
but  England. 

But  when  whoring  and  popery  were  driven  hence 
by  the  happy  Revolution,  still  the  nation  so  greatly 
offended  that  Socinianism,  Arianism,  and  Whiston- 
ism  triumphed  in  our  streets,  and  were  in  a  manner 
become  universal. 

And  yet  still,  after  all  these  visitations,  it  has 
pleased  Heaven  to  visit  us  with  a  contagion  more 
epidemical,  and  of  consequence  more  fatal :  this  was 
foretold  to  us,  first,  by  that  unparalleled  eclipse  in 
1714  ;  secondly,  by  the  dreadful  coruscation  in  the 
air  this  present  year ;  and  thirdly,  by  the  nine  comets 
seen  at  once  over  Soho-square,  by  Mrs.  Katharine 
Wadlington  and  others ;  a  contagion  that  first  crept 
in  among  the  first  quality,  descended  to  their  foot- 
men, and  infused  itself  into  their  ladies :  I  mean 
the  woful  practice  of  Punning.  This  does  occasion 
the  corruption  of  our  language,  and  therein  of  the 
word  of  God  translated  into  our  language,  which 
certainly  every  sober  christian  must  tremble  at. 

Now  such  is  the  enormity  of  this  abomination, 
that  our  very  nobles  not  only  commit  punning  over 
tea,  and  in  taiems,  but  even  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 


in  the  king's  chapel ;  therefore*  to  daCer  oen  from 
this  evil  practice*  I  shall  give  some  true  and  dreadful 
examples  of  God's  revenge  againat  pnnsten. 

The  right  honourable  the  eari  of ^  but  it  u 

not  safe  to  insert  the  name  of  an  eminem  nobleman 
in  this  paper,  yet  I  will  venture  to  say  Uiat  such  a 
one  has  been  seen,  which  is  all  we  can  say,  consider- 
ing the  hungeness  of  his  sleeves ;  thia  young  noble- 
man was  not  only  a  flagitious  punster  himseU^  but 
was  accessory  to  the  punning  of  othera  by  consent* 
by  provocation,  by  connivance,  and  by  defence  of 
the  evil  committed ;  for  which  the  Lorxl  mercifully 
spared  his  neck,  but  as  a  mark  of  reprobation  wr^ed 
his  nose. 

Another  nobleman  of  great  hopes,  no  lesa  guilty 
of  the  same  crime,  was  made  the  punisber  of  himself 
with  his  own  hand  in  the  loss  of  five  hundred  pound« 
at  box  and  dice;  whereby  this  unfortunate  youui^ 
gentleman  incurred  Uie  heavy  displeasure  of  his  aged 
grandmother. 

A  third,  of  no  less  illustrious  extraction,  for  the 
same  vice  was  permitted  to  fall  into  the  aims  of  t 
Dalllah,  who  may  one  day  cut  off  hia  curious  hair 
and  deliver  him  up  to  the  Philistines. 

Colonel  F ,   an  ancient  gentleman    of  gnvt 

deportment,  gave  in  to  this  sin  so  early  in  bis  youth, 
that  whenever  his  tongue  endeavour*  to  apeak  ccts- 
mon  sense  he  hesitates  so  as  not  to  be  understooil 

Thomas  Pickle,  gentleman,  for  the  same  cicie 
banished  to  Minorca. 

Muley  Hamet,  from  a  healthy  and  hopeful  officer 
in  the  army,  turned  a  miserable  invalid  at  Tilban 
fort. 

— .»  Eustace,  esq.,  for  the  murder  of  much  of  the 
king's  English  in  Ireland*  is  quite  deprived  of  his 
reason,  and  now  remains  a  lively  instance  of  empci- 
ness  and  vivacity. 

Poor  Daniel  Button  for  the  same  offence  d^mved 
of  his  wits. 

One  Samuel,  an  Irishman,  for  his  forward  attempt 
to  pun  was  stunted  in  his  stature,  and  hath  been 
visited  all  his  life  after  with  bulls  and  blundeia. 

George  Simmons,  shoemaker,  at  Turnstile,  in  Hoi- 
bom,  was  so  given  to  this  custom,  and  did  it  with  «o 
much  success,  that  his  neighbours  gave  out  be  was 
a  wit.  Which  report  coming  among  hia  crcdKon 
nobody  would  trust  him,  so  that  he  is  now  a  bank- 
rupt, and  his  family  in  a  miserable  eondition. 

Divers  eminent  cleigyroen  of  the  Umversity  of 
Cambridge,  for  having  propagated  this  rtoe,  became 
great  drunkards  and  Tories. 

A  Devonshire  man  of  wit,  for  only  saying  in  a 
Jesting  manner  /  get  Uj9  pun  a  Korte,  instantly  frU 
down  and  broke  his  snuff-box  and  nec^,  and  lost  iht 
horse. 

«  From  which  calamities  the  Lord  in  his  merry 
defend  us  all,  &c.  &c.*'  So  prayeth  the  ponless  and 
pennyless  J.  Baker,  knight 
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On  Tuesday  the  19th  of  October  Mr.  Whitfsn*  held 
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•  This  ccMiscieatioas  and  Isaxned  divine  b  writ  k..,^.  w^  . 
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written  by  himtdff  and  published  in  IY4S.  He  «ed«  in  h»  » 
year*  Aof.tf,  ITAt. 
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hi«  lectnre  netf  the  Boytl  Eichange  to  an  audtonoe 
or  roarteen  worthy  citixeni,  hit  tubscriben  and  con* 
Btaot  hearen.  Besides  these  there  were  five  chance 
aoditon  for  that  night  only,  who  had  paid  their 
shillings  apiece.  I  think  myself  obliged  to  be  very 
particular  in  this  relation  lest  my  veracity  should  be 
suspected,  which  makes  me  appeal  to  the  men  who 
were  present,  of  which  number  I  myself  was  one, 
Tbeir  names 


Henry  Watson,  haberdasher. 
Geora^e  Hancock,  druggist 
John  Lewis,  drj'salter. 
William  Jones,  cornchandler. 
Henry  Theobald,  watchmaker 
James  Peters,  draper. 
Thomas  Floyer,  siKersmith. 
John  Wells,  brewer. 
Samuel  Greg,  soapboiler. 
William  Cooley,  fishmonger. 
James  Harper,  hosier. 
Robert  Tucker,  stationer. 
George  Ford,  ironmonger. 
Daniel  Lynch,  apothecar}*. 

William  Benuet, 
David  Somers, 

Charles  Lock,     }  apprentices 
Leonard  Daval, 
Henr}'  Croft, 
Mr.  Whistou  began  by  acquainting  ns  that  (con- 
trary to  his  advertisement)  he  thought  himself  in 
duty  and  conscience  obliged  to  change  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  intended  discourse.     Here  he  paused, 
and  seemed  for  a  short  space,  as  it  were,  lost  in  de- 
TOtiou  and  mental  prayer,  after  which,  with  great 
earnestness  and  vehemence,  he  spake  as  follows:— 

**  Friends  and  fellow-citiiens,  all  speculative  sci- 
ence is  at  an  end ;  the  period  of  all  things  is  at  hand : 
on  Friday  next  this  world  shall  be  no  more.  Put  not 
J,  our  confidence  in   me,    brethren,   for  to-morrow 
morning,  five  minutes  after  five,  tlie  truth  will  be 
evident  i  in  that  instant  the  comet  shall  appear  of 
^vhich  I  have  heretofore  warned  you.     As  >e  have 
heard,  believe.     Go  hence  and  prepare  your  wives, 
your  families,  and  friends  for  the  universal  change/* 
At  this  solemn  and  dreadful  prediction  the  whole 
society  appeared  in  the  utmost  astonishment :  but  it 
^vould  be  unjust  not  to  remember  thst  Mr.  Whiston 
tiiinself  was  in  so  calm  a  temper  as  to  return  a  shilling 
Apiece  to  the  youths,  who  had  been  disappointed  of 
their  lecture,  which  I  thought,  from  a  man  of  his 
integrity,  a  convincing  proof  of  his  own  faith  in  the 
prediction. 

As  we  thought  it  a  duty  in  charity  to  warn  all 

men,  in  two  or  three  hours  the  news  had  spread 

through  the  city.     At  first  indeed  our  report  met 

%vith  but  little  credit,  it  being  by  our  greatest  dealers 

iti  stocks  thought  only  a  court  artifice  to  sink  them, 

that   some   choice   favourites  might   purchase   at  a 

l<Mvcr  rate;  for  the  South  Sea  that  very  evening  fell 

five   per  cent.,  the  India  eleven,  and  all  tlie  other 

funds   in   proportion.     But  at  the  court  end  of  the 

totvn  our  attestations  were  entirely  disbelieved  or 

turned  into  ridicule,  yet  nevertheless  the  news  spread 

orerywbere  and  was  the  subject-matter  of  all  con- 

vcrsatioii. 

That  very  night  (as  I  was  credibly  informed)  Mr. 
Whiston  was  sent  for  to  a  great  lady  who  is  very 
[Turious  in  the  learned  sciences,  and  addicted  to  all 
r  he  apeculative  doubts  of  the  most  able  philosophen, 
but  he  was  not  now  to  be  found  ;  and  since  at  other 
;ini«.'s  he  has  been  known  not  to  decline  that  honour, 
\  make  no  doubt  be  concealed  himself  to  attend  the 
^reut    business  of  his  soul:  but  whether  it  was  the 


lady's  &lth  or  inqnisUiveness  that  occasioned  her  to 
send  is  a  point  I  shall  not  presume  to  determine* 
As  for  his  being  sent  for  to  the  secretary's  office  by 
a  messenger,  it  is  now  knovni  to  be  a  matter  notori» 
ously  false,  and  indeed  at  firat  it  bad  little  credit 
with  me  that  so  seslous  and  honest  a  man  should 
be  ordered  into  custody  as  a  seditious  preacher,  who 
is  known  to  be  so  well  aifected  to  the  present  happy 
establishment. 

It  was  now  I  reflected,  with  exceeding  trouble  and 
sorrow,  that  I  had  disused  fiimily  pniyers  for  abovs 
five  years,  and  (though  it  has  been  a  custom  of  late 
entirely  neglected  by  men  of  any  business  or  station) 
I  determined  within  myself  no  longer  to  omit  so  rea- 
sonable and  religious  a  duty.  I  acquainted  my  wife 
with  my  intentions,  but  two  or  three  neighbours 
having  bee^  engaged  to  sup  with  us  that  night,  and 
many  hours  bemg  unwarily  spent  at  cards,  1  was 
prevailed  upon  by  her  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  day ; 
she  reasoning  that  it  would  be  time  enough  to  take 
off  the  servants  from  their  business  (which  this  prac- 
tice must  infallibly  occasion  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
day)  after  the  comet  had  made  its  appearance. 

Zachery  Bowen,  a  quaker  and  my  next  neigh* 
hour,  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  prophecy  but  he 
made  me  a  visit.  I  informed  him  of  everything  I 
had  heard,  but  found  him  quite  obstinate  in  his  un- 
belief ;  for,  said  he,  be  comforted,  friend,  thy  tidings 
are  impossibilities,  for  were  these  things  to  happen 
they  must  have  been  foreseen  by  some  of  our  breth- 
ren. This  indeed  (as  in  all  other  spiritual  cases  with 
this  set  of  people)  was  his  only  reason  against  be» 
lieviug  me ;  and  as  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  the 
prediction  was  erroneous,  he  in  a  very  neighbourly 
manner  admonished  me  sgainst  selling  my  stock  at 
the  present  low  price,  which,  he  said,  beyond  dis- 
pute must  have  a  rise  before  Monday,  when  this  un- 
reasonable consternation  should  be  over. 

But  on  Wednesday  morning  (I  believe  to  the  exact 
calculation  of  Mr.  Whiston)  the  comet  appeared ;  for 
at  three  minutes  after  five  by  my  own  watch  I  saw 
it.  He  indeed  foretold  that  it  would  be  seen  at  five 
minutes  after  five ;  but  as  the  best  watches  may  be 
a  minute  or  two  too  slow,  I  am  apt  to  think  his  cal- 
culation Just  to  a  minute. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  Cheapside 
was  crowded  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  and 
notwithstanding  it  waa  so  early,  it  is  thought  thai 
through  all  that  part  of  the  town  there  was  not  man, 
woman,  or  child,  except  the  sick  or  infirm,  left  in 
their  beds.  From  my  own  balcony  I  am  confident  I 
saw  several  thousands  in  the  street,  and  coonted  at 
least  seventeen  who  were  upon  their  knees,  and 
seemed  in  actual  devotion.  Eleven  of  them,  indeedt 
appeared  to  be  old  women  ot  about  fourscore  ;  the 
six  others  were  men  in  advanced  life,  but  (as  I  could 
guess)  two  of  them  might  be  under  seventy. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  an  event  of  this  nature 
may  be  passed  over  by  the  greater  historians  of  our 
times,  as  conducing  very  little  or  nothing  to  the  un- 
ravelling and  laying  open  the  deep  schemes  of  poli- 
ticians and  mysteries  of  state ;  for  which  reason  I 
thought  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to  record  the 
facts  which  in  the  space  of  three  days  came  to  my 
knowledge,  either  as  an  eye-witness  or  from  unques- 
tionable authorities ;  nor  can  I  think  this  narrative 
will  be  entirely  without  its  use,  as  it  may  enable  us 
to  form  a  more  Just  idea  of  our  countrymen  in  gene- 
ral, particularly  in  regard  to  their  ^th,  religion, 
morals,  and  politics. 

Before  Wednesday  noon  the  belief  was  universal 
that  the  day  of  Jodnnent  was  at  hand,  insomuch 
that  a  waterman  of  my  acquaintance  told  me  he 
counted  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-thre« 
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clergymen  who  had  been  ferried  over  to  LftmheCh 
before  twelre  o'clock ;  these  it  is  said  went  thither 
to  petition  that  a  short  prayer  might  be  penned  and 
ordered,  there  being  none  in  Uie  service  upon  that 
occasion.  But  as  in  thingi  of  this  nature  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  council  be  consulted,  their  request 
was  not  immediately  complied  with,  and  this  I  afBnn 
to  be  the  true  and  only  reason  that  the  churches 
were  not  that  morning  so  well  attended,  and  is  in 
noways  to  be  imputed  to  the  fears  and  consternation 
of  the  clergy,  with  which  the  freethinkers  have  since 
▼ery  unjustly  reproached  them. 

My  wife  and  I  went  to  church  (where  we  had  not 
been  for  many  years  on  a  week-day),  and  with  a 
very  large  congregation  were  disappointed  of  the 
■enrioe. 

But  (what  will  be  scarce  credible)  by  the  care- 
lessness of  a  'prentice,  in  our  absence  we  had  a  piece 
of  fine  cambck  carried  off  by  a  shoplifter,  so  Uttle 
impression  was  yet  made  on  the  minds  of  those 
wicked  women! 

I  cannot  omit  the  care  of  a  partienlar  director  of 
tlie  bank;  I  hope  the  worthy  and  wealthy  knight 
will  forgive  me  that  I  endeavour  to  do  him  Justice ; 
for  it  was  unquestionably  owing  to  sir  Gilbert  Heath- 
coteV  sagacity  that  all  the  fire>offices  were  required 
to  have  a  particular  eye  upon  the  bank  of  England. 
Let  it  be  recorded  to  his  praise,  that  in  the  general 
hurry  this  struck  him  as  his  nearest  and  tenderest 
concern ;  but  the  next  day  in  the  erening,  ailer 
having  taken  due  care  of  all  his  books,  bills,  and 
bonds,  I  was  informed  his  mind  was  wholly  turned 
upon  spiritual  matters,  yet  ever  and  anon  he  could 
not  help  expressing  his  resentment  against  the  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  to  whom  he  imputed  that  sudden  run 
upon  the  bank  which  happened  on  this  occasion. 

A  great  man  (whom  at  this  time  it  may  not  be 
prudent  to  name)  employed  all  the  Wednesday  morn- 
ing to  make  up  such  an  account  as  might  appear  fur 
in  case  he  should  be  called  upon  to  produce  it  on  the 
Friday;  but  was  forced  to  desist,  after  having  for 
several  hours  together  attempted  it,  not  being  able 
to  bring  himself  to  a  resolution  to  trust  the  many 
hundred  articles  of  his  secret  transactions  upon 
paper. 

Another  seemed  to  be  rery  melancholy,  which  his 
flatterers  imputed  to  his  dread  of  losing  his  power  in 
a  day  or  two  ;  but  I  rather  take  it  that  hb  chief  con- 
cern was  the  terror  of  being  tried  in  a  court  that 
could  not  be  influenced,  and  where  a  majority  of 
voices  could  avail  him  nothing.  It  was  observed, 
too,  that  he  had  but  few  visitors  that  day.  This  add- 
ed so  much  to  his  mortiflcation,  that  he  read  through 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book  of  Job,  and  wept  over 
it  bitterly ;  in  short,  he  seemed  a  true  penitent  in 
everything  but  in  charity  to  his  neighbour.  No  busi- 
ness was  that  day  done  in  his  counting-house.  It  is 
said  too  that  he  was  adyised  to  restitution,  but  I 
never  heard  that  he  compUed  with  it,  any  further 
than  in  giving  half-a-crown  a-piece  to  several  erased 
and  starving  creditors  who  attended  in  the  outward 
room. 

Three  of  the  maids  of  honour  sent  to  countermand 
their  birthday  clothes ;  two  of  them  burnt  all  their 
collections  of  novels  and  romances,  and  sent  to  a 
bookseller's  in  Pall-mall  to  buy  each  of  them  a  bible 
and  <*  Taylor's  Holy  Livhig  and  Dying."  But  1 
must  do  all  of  them  the  Justice  to  acknowledge  that 
they  showed  a  very  decent  behaviour  in  the  drawings 
room,  and  restrained  themselves  from  those  innocent 

•  Sir  Gilbert  IlMthoote  had  befnre  viKoaliied  hia  ntvfor  the 
bank  wU««n  in  equal  danger,  by  petitioning  against  the  lord- 
^nanirer  Godolphin'a  Iwing  roauned  m  a  mooMiro  thiit  would 
4eftUoy  0ie  public  eredit. 


fineedoms  and  Uttle  levities  eo  eomsAQiBlj  Hspfatimtts 
young  ladles  of  tbcir  proftssion*  So  many  birthday 
suits  Were  countermanded  the  next  day*  that  moat  oC 
the  tailors  and  mantuamaken  diaohargnd  all  thctr 
Journeymen  and  women.  A  grave  elderly  lady  of 
great  erudition  and  modesty,  who  visits  these  young 
ladies,  seemed  to  be  extremely  shocked  by  the  appre- 
hensions that  she  was  to  appear  naked  before  the 
whole  world ;  and  no  less  so,  that  all  maakind  was 
to  appear  naked  before  her ;  which  might  ao  much 
divert  her  tlioughts  as  to  incapacitate  her  to  give 
ready  and  apt  answers  to  the  interrogatories  that 
might  be  made.  her.  The  maids  of  honour,  who  had 
bodi  modes^  and  curiosity,  could  not  imagine  the 
sight  so  disagreeable  as  was  represented ;  nay,  one 
of  them  went  so  far  as  to  say  she  perfccUy  longed 
to  see  it ;  for  it  could  not  be  so  indecent  when  every- 
body was  to  be  alike ;  and  they  had  a  day  or  two  to 
prepare  themselves  to  be  seen  in  that  oonditioa. 
Upon  this  reflection,  each  of  them  ordered  a  bathing- 
tub  to  be  got  ready  that  evening,  and  a  lookiBg-g:iHi 
to  be  set  by  it.  So  much  are  these  young  ladies 
both  by  nature  and  custom,  addicted  to  cleanly  ap- 
pearance. 

A  west-country  gentleman  told  me  he  got  a 
church-lease  filled  up  that  morning  for  the  mmt 
sum  which  had  been  refused  for  three  yeara  sueo*' 
ively.  ,1  must  impute  this  merely  to  accident;  farl 
cannot  imagine  that  any  divine  could  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  tenant  in  so  unhandaome  a  nMoacr, 
or  that  the  ahortness  of  the  life  waa  in  the  least  bii 
consideration ;  though  I  have  heard  the  same  worthy 
prelate  aspersed  and  maligned  since  upon  thk  very 
account. 

The  term  being  so  near,  the  alarm  amoo^  the  hv- 
yen  was  inexpressible,  though  some  of  them,  I  vv» 
told,  were  so  vain  as  to  promise  thema^Tes  9nme 
advantsge  in  making  their  defence  by  beings  versed 
in  the  practice  of  our  earthly  courta.  It  isaaid,  to<i, 
that  some  of  the  chief  pleadera  were  heard  to  exprev 
great  satisfaction  that  there  had  been  but  few  state 
trials  of  late  yean.  Several  attorneys  demanded 
the  return  of  fees  that  had  been  given  the  lavryen; 
but  it  was  answered  the  fee  was  undoubtedly  chai^pced 
to  their  client,  and  that  they  could  not  ccmnive  at 
fuch  injustice  as  to  suffer  it  to  be  sunk  in  the  attor> 
neys'  |K>ckets.  Our  sage  and  learned  jndgea  had  great 
consolation,  insomuch  as  they  had  not  pleaded  at  the 
bar  for  several  yean ;  the  barristen  rejoiced  in  that 
they  were  not  attorneys,  and  the  attomeya  fek  ba 
less  satis&ction  that  they  were  not  pettiftiggcss, 
scrivenen,  and  other  meaner  offlcen  of  the  law. 

As  to  the  army,  far  be  it  from  me  to  eonccal  the 
truth.    Every  soldier's  behaviour  waa  as  undiamayed 
and  imdaunted  as  if  nothing  was  to  happen ;  I  im- 
pute not  this  to  their  want  of  laith,  hot  to  their 
martial  disposition ;  though  I  csnnot  help  thinklag 
they  commonly  accompany  their  comnyittda  wick 
more  oaths  than  are  requisite,  of  which  these 
no  remarkable  diminution  this  morning  on 
in  St.  Jamea's-park.     But  poasibly  it  was  by 
and  on  consideration  that  they  coatiaued  this  vray  cC 
expression,  not  to  intimidate  the  common  ■oldicTB»«r 
give  occasion  to  suspect  that  even  the  fear  of  damna- 
tion could  make  any  impression  upon  their  supcnor 
offlcen.    A  duel  was  fought  the  same  monua^  ^ 
tween  two  colonels,  not  occasioned  (aa  waa  repsttftfj 
because  the  one  waa  put  over  the  other*a  head;  that 
being  a  point  which  might  at  audi  a  jvnctnrrbave 
been  accommodated  by  the  mediation  of  fiimdi ; 
but  as  this  was  upon  the  account  of  a  lady,  it  waa 
judged  it  could  not  be  put  olF  at  thia  Ciane  above  ali 
others,  but  demanded  immediate  satisiartiofn.     I  an 
apt  to  believe  that  a  young  oflicer,  who  deatred  to 
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■urgeon  to  defer  putting  him  into  a  falivmtioii  till 
Satarday,  might  make  Uiis  requcft  out  of  lome  opi- 
nion he  had  of  the  truth  of  the  prophecy ;  tar  the 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  in  the  operation  coald 
not  be  his  motive,  the  surgeon  himself  having  assured 
me  that  he  had  before  undergone  three  severe  ope- 
rations of  the  like  nature  wiUi  great  resignation  and 
fortitude. 

There  was  an  order  issued  that  the  chaplains  of 
the  sereial  regiments  should  attend  their  duty ;  but 
as  they  were  dispersed  about  in  several  parts  of  Eng- 
land, it  was  believed  that  most  of  them  could  not  be 
found,  or  so  much  as  beard  of»  till  the  great  day  was 
over. 

Most  of  the  considerable  physicians,  by  their  out- 
ward demeanour,  seemed  to  be  unbelievers ;  but  at 
the  same  time  they  everywhere  insinuated  that  there 
might  be  a  pestilential  malignancy  in  the  air,  occa- 
sioned by  the  comet,  which  might  be  armed  against 
by  proper  and  timely  medicines.  This  caution  had 
but  little  effect;  for  as  the  time  approached,  the 
christian  resignation  of  the  people  increased,  and 
most  of  them  (which  was  never  before  known)  had 
their  souls  more  at  heart  than  their  bodies. 

If  the  reverend  clergy  showed  more  concern  than 
others,  I  charitably  impute  it  to  their  great  charge  of 
souls ;  and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was, 
that  the  degrees  of  apprehension  and  terror  could  be 
distinguished  to  be  greater  or  less  according  to  their 
ranks  and  degrees  in  the  church. 

The  like  might  be  observed  in  all  sorts  of  minis- 
ters, though  not  of  the  church  of  England ;  the 
higher  their  rank,  the  more  was  their  fear. 

I  speak  not  of  the  court,  for  fear  of  oiTence  $  and  I 
forbear  inserting  the  names  of  particular  persons,  to 
avoid  the  imputation  of  slander ;  so  that  the  reader 
will  allow  the  narrative  must  be  deficient,  and  is 
therefore  desired  to  accept  hereof  rather  as  a  sketch 
than  a  regular  circumstantial  history. 

I  was  not  informed  of  any  persons  who  showed 
the  least  joy;  except  three  malefactors  who  were 
to  be  executed  on  the  Monday  following,  and  one 
old  man,  a  constant  church-goer,  who,  being  at  the 
point  of  death,  expressed  some  satisfaction  at  the 
news. 

On  Thursday  morning  there  was  little  or  nothing 
transacted  in  'Change-alley ;  there  were  a  multitude 
of  sellers,  but  so  few  buyers  that  one  cannot  affirm 
the  stocks  bore  any  certain  price  except  among  the 
Jews,  who  this  day  reaped  great  profit  bv  their  in- 
fidelity. There  were  many  who  called  themselves 
christians,  who  olTered  to  buy  for  time ;  but  as  these 
iirere  people  of  great  distinction,  I  choose  not  to  men- 
tion them,  because  in  effect  it  would  seem  to  accuse 
them  both  of  avarice  and  infidelity. 

The  run  upon  the  bank  is  too  well  known  to  need 
a  particular  relation ;  for  it  never  can  be  forgotten 
that  no  one  person  whatever  (except  the  directors 
themselves  and  some  of  their  particular  friends  and 
associates)  could  convert  a  bill  all  that  day  into 
specie ;  all  hands  being  employed  to  serve  them. 

In  the  several  churches  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
there  were  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five  who  publicly  and  solemnly  declared  before  the 
congregation  that  they  took  to  wife  their  several 
kept  mistrewes,  which  was  allowed  as  valid  marriage, 
the  priest  not  having  time  to  pronounce  the  ceremony 
in  form. 

At  St.  Bride's  church  in  Fleet-street  Mr.  Woolston 
Cwho  writ  against  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour),  in 
the  utmost  terrors  of  conscience,  made  a  public  re- 
cantation.    Dr.  Mandeville  *  (who  had  been  ground- 

•  Author  of  the  fable  of  tlic  no«t.  a  dflillcat  work,  the  do- 
»lgii  of  whieh  was  to  prcrre  thatfiriTAte  Tien  an  pnblie  bvorflts. 


leasly  repotted  formerly  to  have  done  the  same)  did 
it  now  in  good  earnest  at  St.  James's-gate  ;  as  did 
also  at  the  Temple  church  several  gentlemen  who 
frequent  eofieehouses  near  the  bar.  So  great  was  the 
faith  and  fear  of  t^o  of  them  that  they  dropped  dead 
on  the  spot;  but  I  wiil  not  record  their  names,  lest 
I  should  be  thought  invidiously  to  lay  an  odium  on 
their  families  and  posterity. 

Most  of  the  players  who  had  very  little  fkith 
before  were  now  desirous  of  having  as  mneh  as  they 
could,  and  therefore  embraoed  the  Roman  catholic 
religion :  the  same  thing  was  observed  of  some 
bawds  and  ladies  of  pleasure. 

An  Irish  gentleman  out  of  ptn«  fnendship  came 
to  make  me  a  visit,  and  advised  me  to  hire  a  boat 
for  the  ensuing  day,  and  told  me  that  unless  I  gave 
earnest  for  one  immediately  he  feared  it  might  be  too 
late ;  for  his  countrymen  had  secured  almost  every 
boat  upon  the  river,  as  Judging  that,  in  the  general 
conflagration,  to  be  upon  the  water  would  be  the 
safest  place. 

There  were  two  lords  and  three  commoners  who, 
out  of  scruple  of  conscience,  very  hastily  threw  up 
their  pensions,  as  imagining  a  pension  was  only  an 
annual  retaining  bribe.  All  the  other  great  pen* 
doners  I  was  told  had  their  scruples  quieted  by  a 
clergyman  or  two  of  distinction,  whom  they  happily 
consulted. 

It  was  remarkable  that  several  of  our  veiy  richest 
tradesmen  of  the  city  in  common  charity  gave  away 
shillings  and  sixpences  to  the  beggars  who  plied 
about  the  churchndoorsj  and  at  a  particular  church 
in  the  city  a  wealthy  churchwarden  with  his  own 
hands  distributed  fifty  twelvepenny  loaves  to  the 
poor,  bv  way  of  restitution  for  the  many  great  and 
costly  feasts  which  he  had  eaten  of  at  their  ex- 
pense. 

Three  great  ladies,  a  valet-de-chambre,  two  lords, 
a  customhouse-officer,  five  half-pay  captains,  and  a 
baronet  (all  noted  gamesters^  came  publicly  into  a 
church  at  Westminster,  and  deposited  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  in  the  minister's  hands ;  the 
parties  whom  they  had  defrauded  being  either  out  of 
town  or  not  to  be  found.  But  so  great  is  the  luud- 
ness  of  heart  of  this  fraternity,  that  among  either  the 
noble  or  vulgar  gamesters  (though  the  profession 
is  so  general)  I  did  not  hear  of  any  other  restitu- 
tion of  this  soK.  At  the  same  time  I  must  observe 
that  (in  comparison  of  these),  through  all  parts  of 
the  town,  the  Justice  and  penitence  of  the  highway- 
men, housebrMkers,  and  common  pickpockets  were 
very  remarkable. 

The  directors  of  our  public  companies  were  in 
such  dreadful  apprehensions  that  one  would  have 
thought  a  parliamentary  inquiry  vras  at  hand ;  yet 
so  great  vras  their  presence  of  mind,  that  all  the 
Thursday  morning  was  taken  up  in  private  trans- 
fers, which  by  malicious  people  was  Uiougbt  to  be 
done  with  design  to  conceal  their  effects. 

I  forbear  mentioning  the  private  confessions  of 
particular  ladles  to  their  husbands ;  for  as  their  chil- 
dren were  bom  in  wedlock,  and  of  consequence  are 
legitimate,  it  would  be  an  invidious  task  to  record 
them  as  bastards ;  and  particulariy  after  their  several 
husbands  have  so  charitably  forgiven  them. 

The  evening  and  night  through  the  whole  town 
were  spent  in  devotions  both  public  and  private; 
the  churches  for  this  one  day  were  so  crowded  by 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  that  thousands  of  common 
people  were  seen  praying  in  the  public  streets.  In 
short,  one  would  have  thought  the  whole  town  had 
been  really  and  seriously  religious.  But  what  was 
very  remarkable,  all  the  different  persuasions  kept 
by  themselves,  for,  as  each  thought  the  other  would 
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be  damned*  not  one  would  join  in  prayer  with  the 
other. 

At  length  Friday  came,  and  the  people  covered  all 
the  streets ;  expecting,  watching,  and  praying.  But 
as  the  day  wore  away  their  fears  first  began  to  abate, 
then  lessened  every  hour ;  at  night  they  were  almost 
extinct,  till  the  total  darkness  that  hitherto  used  to 
terrify,  now  comforted  every  freethinker  and  atheist. 
Great  numbers  went  together  to  the  taverns,  bespoke 
suppers,  and  broke  up  whole  hogsheads  for  joy. 
The  subject  of  all  wit  and  conversation  was  to 
ridicule  the  prophecy  and  rally  each  other.  All  the 
quality  and  gentr)'  were  perfectly  ashamed,  nay, 
some  utterly  disowned  that  they  hsd  manifested  any 
signs  of  religion. 


But  the  next  day,  even  the  common  people  asv»1I 
aa  their  betters  appeared  in  their  usual  statte  of  indii- 
ference.    They  drank,  they  whored,  they  s^ore,  tbq 
lied,  they  cheated,  they  quarrelled,  they  murdered. 
In  short,  the  world  went  on  in  the  old  channel. 

I  need  not  gi^e  any  instances  of  what  will  so 
easily  be  credited ;  but  I  cannot  omit  relating  that 
Mr.  Woolston  advertised  in  that  very  SaturdsT*^ 
<'  Evening  Post"  a**  New  Treatise  against  the  Miracles 
of  our  Saviour  ;*'  and  that  the  few  who  had  giTcn  up 
their  pensions  the  day  before  solicited  to  haye  them 
continued  ;  which,  as  they  had  not  been  thrown  op 
upon  any  ministerial  point,  I  am  informed  vas 
readily  granted. 


END  OF  VOLUME  I. 


iiDNDOM:— Priaied  by  William  CLow^t  »nd  Sons.  SUmford-Strool. 
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